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C;ir'ls,  r,  lini's  Nonpan'il,  (onf-lialf  inch  of  sjincr-),  jicr 
nnnuni,  S^fi  an  in  advance.    O.Iicrsjinci's  in  i)rop..r'toii. 

.T.  S.  SI'OONKR,  PRINTKK.  17  I'UOVIXCE  ST. 


My. 


;orii.sinucul.s. 


T.TrANTED.    .\  corniilclc  scl  of  UWICriT'.^  .TOrKN-.\I, 
VV  OV  .MUSIC.  oith.M- lioun.l  w  nnl.ounil.    I'lo  i»c  siai.^ 
TlTicc.ctc.     Apvlv  I"  Oliver  Dltsnn  &  Co.  SSV-U 


BEST    FOR 

QUARTET    CHOIRS. 

12iiniiil»acl>'«   ^u'.<'r<':3   <1C  u.lrtc'fvi. 
JKut'lt'M  .T9(il«.     Q  fit  U><-(i<»ii, 

ISiaciiiil*aa'li'«      ^cit      t'olli't  tioii. 
IfilK-K'H  -iiX   .'?84»(<'t  i'ullt'itioii. 
<'llBlr4-|l      ;lii«l      llloiiia*. 
IBiiyrtT'M    <'hiii-<-li     .flnnic. 
l^riiiiE.v     C*4»ll«'CCi4»li. 
Price  of  i-atli  Uook,  in  lioanls,  $2.."iO:  in  CloUi,  $2.75. 


MU.SIO.\r.  TUltKCTDR  A  efiitldnan  rf!rrnian)  ..I 
lii'^llcl  Magical  Ciiitnro  ..inil  connicU-ral.lc  cviicri- 
oncc  ^sO.n.luct.ir,  ivill  I,.,  .tisvii^.a^vil  fni.ii  Sept,  I~t.  .\ 
lo^h  salary  ii..t,  thn  jiriinarv  (.l.ict  l,ul  rnili..r  lo  be  a.^~r,i-i. 
atcil  widl  a  wncicly  i-nlUvallii)j:'C'l.i..;»ic-al  .Mu.'ic.  liolh  Vocal 
anil  In.strumcrilal.  .\<l,lrc.<.s.  (willi  fnll  parlicnl.ar^)  MiiiUnl 
I>ir,'ctnr.  car.'  of  W.  U'lal.c  &  Co.,  Piaiioforlc  Makers, 
balUniore  Mil.  A]--|ili.:.li()ns  .sli.nil.l  h,-  ma.lc  licforc  .fuiic 
as  the  I'rorcstiurcont.-ipplatc.i  visitin;;  Europe  earlv  in  ihe 
Bc:v.s(>ii.  'S'^7-0 

A  LADY  OF  CULTntK  .-nul  expi.riciuo  wi.-he...   lo 
a«.«uu  ..  tlu-  cliart'c  of  tin-  Vocal  IV.parlni.-nl.  v>r  uf 
!he  oo, re  Musical  Ijcparlnu-Tit,  in  a  f.a.lics  Sclio  >1 
of  ffoo.i    Btan.'iin^'.      nn.lcr»ian<i«   Ocrinan,  French   ami 

Italian  Lamjtiagca.      Hcst  of  rdor.  Ti.M-.. 

A.l.hoa    .M.Hl.VMK   It. 
S''li-7  Care  Oliver  Dlt^on  ,Sc  C.l 

G.     W.    FOSTER, 

TKKBirEn    OF     XitVXtj    triLTSMK. 

'I'h..  Italian  M.-iho.l  laii-Iit  una  n.'W  aa.l  oriijinal  plan, 
\iy  which  ninisnally  ra[iid  pr.r/rff..*  inav  V.e  nia.*ic. 

TKIt.VfS.— l'riv:ae  l.'.ssous  per  /plarlcr,  .?fiO.W):  Class 
J.essi>ns,  2  liupils  each,  $4.1.(10;  Class  Lessons.  4  llllpils 
ea.h,  .S20.no. 

Knoiiis  i.-,4  Tiemonl  Slrcet.  r..ist..n.  For  personal  inler- 
\ncw  call  Mon.lay.s  Ir.im  11  to  12  .\.5I.  For  fnrthcr  particu- 
lars acolivss,  earc  .Mason  fc  Ilair.lin  Oru'an  C.J.  !>OS-lf 

G.     W.    DUDLEY, 
Tt'schtr   of    Shujhu/    nitd    Toice    BiuhUnq. 

{Uv.  IT.    i;.   .Sti-f.eter'.s   Mctlior'i)   It.mm   N'o.    ?,, 
Jliisim  A:  llaiiiliH'.s  IJviiklinfj,  l.ji  Tie mkiki  .St. 
Iji'-] 


liisical  IraiT 


Colloctions    of    Instrumental    Music. 

^KitHiral     Tr«*;i«.urr.     {.\i-^i)  vor;il}.     22~>  pathos. 
l*iaii(»    at     Iflotii*' *    -1  Hand  pieces.    Xcw !     IVefiill 
ChOiiix    oI"    MtTiauMKL.     Mrjsi  UvWHrJit,  coHvcVkin  uxtint. 
I*i;iiiiM('M      .ilUiiiii.      I'opular  alul  v.ni'y  inilvic. 
I*i;tii4kt~<»rti>     <-4-iiiH.    Tupiihir,  Iiritliaiu,  easy  pieces 
Ifioiii4-     <'ii-cl<>.     %  i>!.  1.     Ka^y  music. 
Ifloiiio  firtl*-.  \ol.ll.  I'opular  2  and  4  h'ml  piccfS. 
Oi-;;-au     at     llotiif.     ^mij  i^uoil  jtitxc^  fur  K..L-J  Organ. 

Collections    of   Vocal    Nlusic, 

Oppralii-     H^carK.     TIk'  cliii'f  sonprs  of  .'.0  ojHTa<». 
<-4'tii»  o!   4-«TtiiaH  .^iMiu".     SuHfjj4  ihai  will  mrviT  (lie 
4.;4'iii<*     <►:      .«44-4>tlioil     ta<»u;r*     i^'^-t-CU-.'^  of  all  IkULtIs. 
Mh<iH  rr  ol*  J!*<'arl>..    Xrarly  all  iho  ^o<>-i  vocal  dut-lH. 

tfc'vill-    «»1     .*4,t4'|-4'tl    .'■yl»IIU-,      I'lir.*,  .icVoUt  ;Ul'l  JjlMUliflll, 

»iI»flT  <  hiM-il.     M  r4>atBi  of  <>;<>iiin.    J.-.n-^o.  (^ulj.-c- 
lioiis  of  the  lust  pn|)Ul:ir  foii;;?;. 


Ilriir  pu^k  for  %')xU 


V  0  0  4  L  , 

•'It  «;<•  -s:,le  Krk.     A.  K'.  I,.  '..      M.„r.  Drlhi/.  .",() 
Sinisliiiie    iltiv  liir.ii.     :;.   \U  v.iv.  (,'(ilh/.  o.j 

'I'liim-  !■>  cs  ;.,n:  lil;i-  a  Dieiini,  J.-.ivc.     Sohi  tir 

Duet.     ■!.   Dto  (1.  I'lip,..  30 

A  lilUe  lliiil  lluw  over  llic  S?a.      .Auluiiiii 

.Sim};.         4.   K  til  ;/.  Itiiunciiscliiiii.  WTi 

.I;ie!v  ami  (iill.    Soiiir  ami  f.'Iio.  :!.  F  U)  f.   /{«/.  :iO 
Dariiiij;  luvfil  one,  dream  ol'  uio.     3.  G  to  c. 

I'.lnk,:  ■:,() 
'T  was  in  tlio  sunny  Ilhinc  Lanil.     (Kliinc 

Jlaideii).     ;!."l''ti>f.  Smart.  :\n 

.lack's  Farewell.     :">.  (Jmlnrtrtof.       Mullni/.  :',r, 
I'eiliaps  she's  on  (lie  itaihvay.         2.  A  lo  I'. 

J]ni,t.  .-JO 
('iilini.((e,  3.   K  jiiaj.  and  mill,  to  e. 

J/o«ni/.  :;o 
Ihe  Son  of  Mara.siinin.  From  (.Hrolli'.-dirolla. 

•i   A  to  e.  Liro,-ii.  -iO 

Day.s  Uiat  are  i;<ine.     (Chanson  du  Pastoiir). 

;!.  F  minor  to  ri.  "  Clnlpcrir."  40 

Will  o'  the  Wisj).     :;.  (i  minor  to  .'/.     Mullny.  .iu 
Little  Urinht-eyi-s,  will  you  miss  me'.'     Soni; 

and  (.'hortis.     :!.  G  to  c.         l)(iiifs.  .•;o 
The  Better  Land.     :!.  K6  to  o.  GowkiiL  40 

Dream.s  of  C'liildliood.        Song  and  f'liorus. 

■1.  Mb  to  0.  Jll-urkirili/.   40 

.Shepherd'.s  .Son}:.  4.  K^j  to  (/.        Motloi/.  40 

INSTRUMENT.IL. 
'.  1!.  C.  ColU^eti«!i  of  ro]niIar  Waltzes. 

Kasily  an-aiiLretl  by  //.  Mio/ifil/i,  e<i.  2.5 
Xo.  1.  Students  Hall.  No.  •_'.  .Vea'demii- 
f'ilizens.  No.  :!.  Dividenden,  ete. 
r.a  Fille  lie  .M'nie  .\noot.  Potpourri,  .'i.  Ifi/.x.  7.-, 
Cirolie-tiiroJla.  rot]iourri.  3.  Cnnitcr.  L."iO 
Wineliester  Storm  .M;iirh  (Jalop.  4.  Y.!}  }'(ipc  yi) 
Awliilly  Jolly.     Galop.     ;!.   G.  Arun^,-u.  40 

Impromplii  Elej,'anle.         4.  G  minor. 

Knthithci-'jcr.  40 


HISTOm  OF  lUSIC, 


THE     BEST 


CLARKE'S  NEW  METHOD.  For 
Reed  Orgaas  :^-::^ii:';i;:n;':l:;;;i^';,;;;;::,yi",;";;;^ 

lu  cvciy  u.iy  k.  ops  UJi  ils  liigli  repuiation.     I'rico  .f2..jl). 

inner  s  New  Schools 

for   ■i'tdHu,     CnhiH>>l    OrrfHi.    .iri'loilioii,     Ciiifnr, 

Hinij'o,  Cor/ivi,  -Fiff,  Ha-orrlioii,  t'/oi  iifll,/,  J-'iuJ^ 

atirl  fli>;/mr>:t.     Iton'trfespi-x-.hese  little  bjolcif  because 

they  are  eJieap  I  For  jier.sons  who  wish  t,.  learn  easily  and 

lileatanlly,  and  only  g.'  a  little  way,  there  is  nothin;;  belter. 

I'rice  of  each  book  fo  cents. 

.Mlll'..'ahnve  spVmli.l  c.liection.s  are   unir..rni  in   stilc 


ai)*l  bin.liui:.  Jin\c 


.  !'■ 


with  ihc  inosl  popular  innsic,  aV.iI  ci>.~l   in  iJoaru,-,  each 
$2.00.     In  Clotll,  if.l.UO.     FlUKlilt,  $4.10. 

OLr/ER  DITSOS  &  CO., 


i.\     Tim:     loicn     or      i.k<  r:  aEf*. 

r.r 

fri:im:ric  loits  iuttkij, 

ri;.>i  rss..i:    ..1     .Misii:    ,yr    V.iss.M:   CoM.r.iii:. 
Volume    .■^ftonal.  Price    $1..%0. 

In  the  previ..ns  volume  of  this  most  coniiirchensivc  anil 
valiiaiile  w..rk.  ill.'  author  eoiebiiseil  all  that  is  known  of 
musical  history  In. in  the  eoinmeneenicnt  of  the  Clirislian 
era  to  within  about  two  huinli<>il  \r  nis  of  the  pr.  sent  lime. 

IJefore  Christ,  of  course,  there  was  iiiitsic.  \\c  are  left 
e  uirely  to  eonj.-eture  as  to  its  ch.'iiacl.-r  and  construclion. 
.Me.sieal  luanuserijil^  before  th.-tinie  of  St.  .\nibrose,  [.\-n. 
J^iil],  arc  not  lo  lie  found,  ami  theaiicielltinstninients,  with 
the  playvrs  lliereon,  have  all  n:tnrne.l  to  ilnst. 

Volume  .siecoiul  describe.s  the  yreat  Creative,  modern 
period  of  music,  vocal,  instrninenlal  ami  "harni.inic."  It 
will  add  to  tlie  leputalion  of  frof.  Hittek.  and  wiih  the 
olhereilisUiuie  a  scries  whiell  sle.uld  he  in  the  hands  of 
''\.-ry  stii.l.nt  of  nillsij.  It  is  a  most  appro]..ri;ile 
"ort  to  add  1"  public  libraries,  and  will  he  very  cuuven- 
icat  for  reference  in  any  musical  family. 

The  last  pii^es  contain  the  titles  of  "nenrlv  .''.00  mtl-sical 
trentist^s.  rf    various  dales,  [ic.i,-,  to  isro] 'written  in  the 

It.diaii,  I, Ilerinan    Freneli  ..r  Ki,Kli,-li  lanu-naL-e.    The 

list  may  ^ivc  an  i.lea  uf  the  diliK.nce  of  liie  eoin|)iler.  who 
■lias  explored  tills  vast  Held,  ami  of  the  value  of  llie  result 
of  hi.s  laIior.s. 


Pri«ol'eacli1)oukinII.Is,SS..)0.  l'lotli,$;j. 00.  Kilt, $1.00.  i  .Slie]ilierd  and  Sheiiherile.ss.     Idylle.     ;i.  (i 

•Iiin<iinniin.  3.5 
I  -Madame  1  .Vnhidue.     rolpourri.     o. 
I  Jilvharilxiiii.  40 

rotlionni.     Girolle-diroli.i.  3.         l)'(/.s.  7.5 

Fille  (l(!  .Mine  Anient.     4  hands.     Fantasia. 

■'■  G.  Jtiiiiiiinl.  75 

f'entennial  Chimes.    (Jalop.     ;;.   F.     MiHil:,,,.  .'JO 
lirillrint  .Vrranoe^meiits.   La  .Jolie  I'arfumeuse. 

^^■••ill^-  y.  Dmlh.  75 

(da.ss  Slipper  Waltz.        ;!.  Q.  lirirlf-r.  :',{) 

Spiiii.4--tinie  is  coming.    Waltz.        ."J.     Zllaii)'.  00 
Leanlies  of  liny  IJIas.     l!y  llarclictti. 

L     Fantasia  Klegaiite.         4.  JlucdloUc.  iJO 

Grace  et  Coipielterie.     Caprfce  Etude.     4.  Ah 

ISosanrUr..  60 
JJeauties  of  (iirofle-Girofla.     Lecoeq. 

No.  :;.     W.altz.     .'1.  SlrauKx.  7;5 

"     4.     AValtz.    :;. 
"     •'.     (^ladiille.     3. 
"     i>.     I'ullca  Leilowa.     .'J.  A?> 


AH  books  and  music  sent  post-paid,  tor  retail  price. 


^^-^f''P-  DrrSPN  &  CO.,      OLirEU  I!1TS()>   .V  CO.,        lU.VS.  II.  IIITSON-  A  CO., 
B»3toa.  711  E'dway,  New  York, 


Uu.stoii. 


;U  li'ilnay,  N.  Y. 


Klli'j/il.  .';o 

Cniiil.  40 

]uii'://il.   l!0 

BOOKS. 

Grand  Theoretical  and   Practical  Piano  School. 

X!y  IJr.  .Si^dsmund  Lebert,  and  Dr.  Louis 

Stark,  I'rofessors  of  the  University 

of  Stuttgart. 

Book  1st,        .        .      '  .         Price,  §4.00 

llittlily  recommended  hymanvdistin-juislied  niu- 

f  i.iaiis.    liook  1st  is  now  'published  in  four  seinir.ite 

numhers  or  parts,  and  contains  theory  and  praelice 

for  the  hist  montlis  of  study. 

Price  of  Part  L  .?1.50:  of  Part  2.  «;1.75;  of  Part 
o,  -v-i.rjj;  and  of  l'ari.4,  .:-l.5ii. 

Mi  SIC  BV  M.ML.— Music  in  sent  by  mail,  the  r-xrcu-ohc- 
im;  two  cents  tor  every  (our  ounces,  or  fraction  lliereof 
auout  one  cent  for  an  ordinarv  piece  of  music  r.rsoim 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  convevance  a  savini;  of  time  and' 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  scut  nt 
double  these  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


UNEOUALED::;:r,UN  APPROACHED 

ill  ciiparity  nn<\  osa'lUiu-o    hy  any  ottuT'^.     Awtirilcil 

A^i'DIPLOMAOFHOITOR- 

vie™.  1873;  PARIS,  1S67. 

nWB  V  ■^'™'"<^""  Orpana  ever  awarded  any  medal 
UlvLI    in  Europe,  or  which  present  such  extruordi- 
nary  tricellence  as  to  command  a  wide  sale  there. 
ftl  WAVC  ^^^'^rded    highest  prrmiiims  nt   Indns- 
HL  Vlf  n  I  0  t:rial  Expositions,  In  America  as  well  an 
Kurope.     Outof  hundreds  there  have  not  been  bix  in 
all  wlin-s>  any  other  organs  have  been  preferred. 
DCCT  P^'^''*^'^*^    by   Eminent  Mu'^ician^,    in   both 
ULO  I    hemispheres,    to    be     unrivaled.      See 
TESTIMONIAL  CIRCULAR,  with  opinionB  of  more 
than  One  Tliotisand  (sent  free). 
IWCICT  "^^  haTing  a  Mason  &  Hamlin.     Do  not 
liniOlu  I    take  any  other.   Dealers  get  larqer  com- 
missions for  selling   inferior  organs,  and  Jor  this 
reaaou  often  try  very  hard  to  sell  something  else. 

f^PW  CTVS  PC  ^'^'^^  ^^^^  important  improve- 
f^tiw  01  I  LLU  nientR  ever  made.  IVoiv 
^olo  and  Coifsbsnietson  SSopw.  Saiperb 
Klagore  and  otIuT  i'asos  ui  now  def^i;;us. 


An 
es- 


PIANO-HARP  CABIf^ET  ORGAN 

quisite  cwnbiiiEition  of  these  instninieiits. 

tAoi  rAl  mCN  lO.  for'monthl'y  or  quarterly 
paynienta;  or  rent'-fl  until  rent  pays  for  the  organ,  j 
PATRl  flPIICC  •""'  Circulars,  with  full  partic- 
Un  I  ft  LUUU  to  nlars,  free.  Address  MASON  & 
UAMLiN  DKCAN  CO.,  15^  Treraont  Street.  BOS- 
TON: 2S  Unicn  8<iuiu-e,  NEW  YORK;  or  81)  &  82 
Adaiua  St.,  CHICAGO. 


EDW.     SCnUBEKTII     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  POBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUAKE, 

HEW  TOEK.  [795 

LYON     &    HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wliolesalo  and  Ketail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Mnsic, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Mercbandise 

Of  Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Slieet  Music,  Music  Eooks,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  larfjest  and  most 
complete  in  the  fforth  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditsou  A  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  puhlications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Trices. 

Ji^="In  addition  to  the  piiblications  ot  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  ife  Co.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
uA  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Music.  [794 — 3ra 


M' 


[RS.    FLORA     E.     BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     12-1  Chandler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [782 — ly 

G.    ANDRE     &    CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

110-1  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

A  largo  assortment  ol  American  Music  con- 
stantly on  hand. 


Prof.  &  Mr.s.  EDGAR  A.  ROBBINS, 

"  American  Mcthoi/'  Pianoforte  and  Harmony, 

718 — tf]  21)7  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston. 


MR.S.  JENNY  KEMFTON, 

VOCALIST   AND  TEACHER    01^  SINGING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.         [798 


TO    ORGANISTS    AND     CHOIR    LEADERS. 


A    GREAT    WANT    SUPPLIED. 
JUST    PyOLSSHED  : 


A   COLLECTION   FOR  QUARTEHE  AND   CHORUS  CHOIRS. 

Containing  a  great  variety  of  AA''TH.EM  settings  to  all  the    CAJs''TICLES 

OF   THE    CHURCH,   for   the   Regular   and   Special  MORJ^LYG 

AJ{D  EVEJ^IKG  SERVICES,  from    the   most   eminent 

Composers.       Edited  hy 


The  book  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  Organists  and  Choirs  of  the  Episcopai,  CutTRcn,  as  here 
are  found  anthems  fitted  to  all  occasions  of  the  regular  and  special  service,  thus  forming  a 
complete  STANDARD  BOOK  OF  SERVICES.  With  the  exception  of  the  Gloria  Patri's,  these 
fine  anthems,  with  music  by  the  best  American  and  Foreign  Composers,  and  noble  words  from 
the  sacred  scriptures,  are  also  perfectly  adapted  for  use  in  the  services  of 

ALL     DENOMINATIONS, 

and  are  worthy  of  careful  examination. 


OOT^TEiiNTS  : 


OPENING  SENTENCES. 

From  the  Rising  of  the  Sun Ousely. 

Rend  your  Heart Calkin. 

Enter  not  into  Judgment Atwood. 

I  will  Arise. 

GLORIA  PATRI. 

(Ten   arrangements,   by  Daiiks,   Caswell, 
Bialla  and  Poznanski. 

GLORIA  IN  ESCELSIS. 

In  C,  (with  Solos,) Phelps. 

In  D Korlheuer. 

TE  DEUMS. 

In  C Stephens. 

In  D,  (with  Solos,) Casmell. 

FESTIVAL  TE  DEUMS. 

In  E/>,  (with  Solos, ) Ward. 

In  lib,  "  Ilsley. 

BENEDICITE.     (Plain.) Danks. 

JUBILATES. 

In  D Casvell. 

In  F,  (with  Solos,) Marsh. 

FESTIVAL  JUBILATES. 

In  E;i,  (with  Duo,) Ward. 

In  EA,  ■'  LambiUote. 

BENEDICTUS. 

In  D,  (with  Duo,) Danks. 

In  G,  (with  Solos,) lieames. 

KYPJE  ELEISON. 

;jf  o.  1 Jlendelssohn. 

'"     2 Von    Weber. 

"     3 Poznanski. 

a    4 " 


1  GLORIA  TIBL 
No.  1 


.  Danks. 


"    3 Caswell. 

"    4 11 

"    5 "..  .\l .'.['.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  .Bialla. 

OFFERTORY  SENTENCES Best. 

TRISAGION. 

No.  1 Banks. 

"    2 Noxello. 

CANTATE. 

InC Kent. 

InF Ward. 

BONUM  EST. 

In  D,  (with  Solo  and  Dnet,) Danks. 

In  D.  (with  Solo,) Phelps. 

DEUS  MISERATUR. 

In  F Ward. 

In  E6,  (with  Solo,) Phelps. 

BENEDIC  ANIMA  MEA Phelps. 

THANKSGIVING  ANTHEM Baniby. 

CHRISTMAS  MUSIC. 

There  were  Shepherds     Morgan. 

Rejoice,  O  ye  people jklendelssohn. 

Hark,  the  Herald  Aagels " 

Behold  I  bring  you Croce. 

EASTER  MUSIC. 

Christ  our  Passover,  (with  Solo,)..D(rats. 

Christ  being  Raised Ehey. 

Now  is  Christ  Risen Allen. 

FUNERAL  ANTHEM. 

I  heard  a  voice,  (with  SolOy) Daaits_ 
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Michel  Angelo  BuonarottL 

[lioUN   M.Mtc  II  I'lTlI,   HI!}.'*] 

nv  c.  r.  rnANrii, 

Tins  is  a  nif;!;cil  fa<'i> 
Of  Iiini  wlio  won  a  ]>larr» 

Aliove  all  kins-s  and  loril"; ; 
Wliose  various  skill  and  power 
Left  Italy  a  dower 
No   numbers   can   comimte,  no  ton<;;ue   Iraiinlate  in 
words. 

Patient  to  train  and  sehool 
His  genins  to  tlip  rule 

Art  9  sternest  laws  required, 
Vet.  by  nf>  oustoin  ehained, 
Ilis  darin;;  baml  disdained 
The  aeademie  foi'tns  by  tamer  souls  a^liiiired. 

In  bis  interior  lit;iit 

Awoke  tlinse  sbajies  of  niii^bt. 

Onee  lcnf)wn,  llial  ne\er  die; 
Forms  of  Titanie  birlb. 
Tbe  elder  hrooil  of  eartli, 
Tliat  fill   tbe  mind  more  ^randl}"  tban    Ibey  ebarm 
tbe  eye. 

Yet,  wben  tbe  master  cbose, 
Ideal  i^rares  rose 

Like  llowers  on  crnarled  ijou^^bi?. 
For  be  was  nursed  and  fed 
At  Beauty's  fountain  beail. 
And  to  tbe  goddess  pledged  his  earliest,   warmest 
vows. 

Fntraneed  in  (bougbts  whose  vast 
Imairinations  passed 

Into  bis  faeile  band. 
By  adverse  fate  unfoiled, 
Thro\igb  long,  long  years  be  toiled  — 
Fndimmed  tbe  eyes  that  saw,  unworn  llie  liraiiitliat 
l>lanued. 

A  soul  tbe  Cbnreb's  bars. 
The  State's  disastrous  wars 

Kept  eloser  to  bis  youth. 
Though  rough  the  winds  and  sharp. 
They  eould  not  bend  or  warp 
Ills  soul's  ideal  forms  of  beautj'  and  of  trutii. 

Like  some  cathedral  spire 
Thsvt  lakes  tbe  earliest  fire 

Of  morn,  be  towered  sublinio 
O'er  names  and  fames  of  mark, 
AVliose  liglifs  to  his  were  d.ark. 
Facing  tlie  east,  be  caught  a  glow  beyond  bis  time, 

^VIlefller  be  drew  or  sung. 
Or  wrought  in  stiuie.  or  bung 
Tbe  ranlbeon  in  tlie  air; 
"Wlietber  be  gave  to  Uonie 
Iter  Sist'ine  walls  or  dome, 
Of  laid  tbe  ponderous  beams,  or  lightly  vvmind  tlo 
stair ; 

Whether  he  planned  d(;fensc 
On  Tuscan  battlements. 

Fired  with  ilie  jial riot's  zeal, 
Where  San  Miniato's  ghtw 
Smiled  down  upon  tlie  foe, 
Till   Trea-=on    won  the  gates  tliat  mocked   the  inva- 
der's steel ; 

Whether  in  lonely  niglits. 
With  poesy's  deli'e-bts 

He  elieered  his  solitude; 
In  sculptured  sonnets  wrought 
ITis  firm  and  graceful  thought. 
Like  marble  altars  in  some  dark  and  mystic  wood ; 

Still,  proudly  poised,  be  stepped 
The  way  his  visions  swept. 

And  scorned  the  narrower  view; 
lie  touched  with  glory  all 
Tluat  ]iope  or  cardinal. 
With  lower  aims  than  his,  allotted  liim  to  do. 

"Reafl  at  a  celeliration  of  .Knjelo's  40titli  hirtlidav  by 
the  X.  E.  Womeu's  CUib,  Boston,  Marcli  Ctlj,  1S75. 


A  heaven  of  larger  zone — 

Not  theirs,  but  his — was  thrown 

O'er  old  and  wonted  themes; 
Till'  fires  within  bis  soul 
Glowed  like  an  aureole 
Around  the  prophets  old  and  sibyls  of  bis  dreams. 

Thus,  self  contained  and  bold, 
Ilis  glowing  tlionglits  be  told 

On  canvas  or  on  stone. 
ITe  needed  not,  to  seek 
His  themes  from  .lew  or  Tireel;  : 
His   soul  enlarged  tlu'ir  forms,  liis  style  was  all   his 
own. 

Knnobled  by  bis  hand, 
Florence  and  Koine  vhall  stand 

Stamped  with  the  signet  ring 
He  wore,  where  kings  obeyed 
Tlie  laws  th(^  artists  made. 
.\rt  was  Ills  world,  and  be  was  Art's  anointed  kini'. 

So  stood  tills  Angelo 
Four  liundred  years  ago; 

So  grandlv  still  be  stands 
Hid  h'sser  worlds  of  Art, 
C'olr)';-al  and  apart. 
Like    Mernnon    breathing  songs  across    tbe    desert 
sands.  — ln<l</K'ii(lmt. 


A  Schubert  Catalogue.* 

{From  III--  "  ^fllsi^■'I!  Tiinis") 

"Xnt   uiifrci|nontly."   says   Carlylo,    in  the 
"Preliminary"   of  bis   Sartor    ll^smiiis,    "the 
(Jcrnians  have  been  Iilanieil  for  an  niiprofitalile 
ililigcnce;  as  if  tliey  struck  into  devious  courses 
where  nothing  was  tn  he  had  but  the  toil   of  a 
rough  journey:   as  if,  fo.saking  tbe  gold  mines 
of  finance,   niul  that  political  slangbter  of  fat 
oxen  whercliy  a  man  himself  grow.s  fat,   tliev 
were  a]tt  to  run  goose-hunting  into  regions  of 
bilberries  and  crowlierries,   and  be  swallowed 
up  at  last  into  remote  ])eat  bogs.   .   .   .   Suridv 
the  [ilaiii  rule  is,  let  each  considerate  person 
have  his  own  way  and  see  wliat  it  will  lead  to. 
For_  not  this   man  and  that  man,  but  all  men 
mak"e  uji  mankind,  and  their  united  tasks  the 
task  of  mankind.       How  often  have  we  seen 
some  sueli  adventurous,  and  perliaps  much  cen- 
sured    wanderer     light    on     some     out-lving, 
neglected,  yet  vitally  momentous  iirovinee,  tlit 
liidden  treasures  of  wliicdi  l;e  first  diseoverc<l, 
and  kept  proclaiming  till  the  general  eye  aiul 
elTort  were  directed  ihitlicr.  and  the  coniiuest 
was  completed;  thereby,  in  these  his  seemingly 
so   aimless   rambles,   planting  new   standards", 
founding  new  habitalde  colonies,   in   tbe   im- 
measuraltle  circumambient  realms  of  Xotliing- 
ness  and  Xight."     Thus  (with  a  very  moderate 
expenditure  of  capital  letters)  docs  the  Sage  of 
Chelsea   vindicate  Diogenes  Tenfelsilrock.    .1. 
I".  D.,  &c.,  bis  researehe.s  into  tlie  i>hilosopbv 
of  clotlies,  and  his  six  bags  of   '•miscellaneous 
paper-masses.''    Some  such  cl-.ampionslii]i  might 
have  appeared  necessary  when  another  C.erman 
began  to  burrow  for  the   details   reijuired   to 
make  up  the  first  Thematic  Catalogue  of  a  great 
composer's  works,  and  jiatiently  to  hunt  down 
all  the  Protean  forms  which  tlie  ingenuity  of 
arrangers  and    transcribers   had    caused  those 
works  to  assume.       Was  the  game  worth  the 
candle?     'VN'ho  would  buy  tlio  book!     To  what 
use  could   it   be  put  commensurable  with  the 
troulde  involved  '1     So  might  lookers-on  have 
queried,  not  without  a  touch  of  scorn;  Ijut  the 
]iatient  German  worked  on,  and  the  result  was 
that  he  founded  a  distinct  and  increasing  class 
of  musical  literature,  the  value  of  whicli  nobody 

*  "  T}irmatUrJt''i^  Vernpichniafi  f7fr  im  Drurk  frKchifnfn- 
<n  Wirkf  Ton  Fnuiz  Stiiulurt:'  Her.'iuSgeirelien  von  ii. 
Notteliobm.    Wicn;  Fiiediicli  Sclirdijer  (Vurinals  r.  A. 


questions.     Every  composer  of  eminence  will 
soon  have  liis  Thematic  Cat.alogue.     Dr.   Lud- 
wi,g  von  Ivdclud  lias  achieved  tbe  good  work 
for  Mozart — how  completely,   some   of   us  are 
thankful  to  know;  an  anonymous   writer  has 
attended  to  Schumann;  Weber  has  been  thor- 
oughly "don(!"byF.  W.  .Iahns;and  painstak- 
ing Ilerr  Kottebolnn  has  looked  after  Beetho- 
ven.     Nor  is  this  all  that  Hcrr  Xottebohin   has 
nccomiilished    in    the   same  line;   the   firm   of 
Friedricl;  Schreiber.  in  Vienna,  is  now  oireriuir. 
as  tlie  latest  result  of  his  patience,  a  tlioroughly 
good   catalogue   of  Sidiubert.     Together  with 
every  amateur  who  is  interested  in  Schubert, 
we  hail  tbe  new  work  with  pleasure  and  con- 
gratulate Ilerr  Xottebohm  upon  the  niaiuer  in 
which  he  has  discdiargcd  a  very  dill  cult  task. 
The  great  essentials  of  such  a  book  are  accuru- 
ey  and   com|)leteness:   and  when  it  is  remem- 
bc'rcd   that  these  qualities  have  to  ap])car  in 
conneclion     with    liundreds    of    compositions 
fmany  scattered  about  in  .MS.),   and  thousands 
of  editions,  the  liigh  merit  of  success  need  not 
lie  demoiistratcil.     With  regard  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  Catalogue,  it  is,  of  course,  impossilile  to 
judge  confi<lenlly  as  respects  every  detail,  but 
we  have  tested  the  book  in  many  ways,   and   it 
Ii.as  passed   the   ordeal    triumphantly.       That 
there  are  no  llaws  in  its  comjileteness  would  be 
too  much  to  a.ssert.     Ilerr  Xottebohm,   for  ex- 
ample, leaves  unnoticed  the  few  bars  of  melody 
which  W(;re  all    that    Schubert   wrote   of   the 
Srho-zo   in    the   eighth    (15    minor)    symphony. 
But,  generally  speaking,  the  book  may  bestyb'd 
an  exhaustive  one;  in  jiroof  whereof  take  the 
)iarliculars  furnished  about  Die  Srhiinc,  Mitlkrin. 
liesides  the  details  usual  to  thematic  catalogues, 
Ilerr  X'lttebohm  gives  us  tlie  result   of  liis  la- 
bors in  tracing  those  famous  songs  tlirotigh  all 
their  (German)  editions  and  form.s,  nearly  three 
closely-jirinted  pages  being  devoted  to  the  edi- 
tions  alone.     The   arrangements    fill    (wit  ami 
adialf  jiages  more,  the  character  of  the    trans- 
ori])tion  being  specified,  and  also  tlie   author, 
publislier,     pl.aee   of   puldication,    and     price. 
When   a  com])ib'r  shows  industry  sucli  as  this, 
we   are    disposed  to  trust  him,  snd    accept  his 
work. 

In  arranging  his  materials.  Ilerr  Xottebohin 
did  not  .attempt  tlu;  impossible  task  of  .'settling 
the    order   in    winch    Schubert's   works    were 
written.     Wherever   the  date   of   composition 
can   be   ascertained    it  is  given,  but  the    0;/«.s 
number  guides   in  making  up  the  first  section 
of  the  book.     The   compositions   included  in 
this  section,  wliich  is  d(;voted  to  those  with  an 
OjfHs  number  only,  are  1  T;i,  beginning  with  the 
"  Erl  King,''  and  ending  with  six  songs    for 
voice  and  ])iaiioforto.     This  ojiening  and  clos- 
ing must  strike   everybody  who  examines  the 
list   as    significant.     Turning  over   ])age  after 
page,   we  find  little  .save  song  after  song;  and 
even  when  a  break  first  oecui-s,  it  is  made  by  a 
set   of  waltzes  (Op.  !)).     At  0]i.    l'>   we  come 
u|ion    the    fantasia   for  pianoforte  in  C  major, 
after  which  songs  and  w.altzes  begin  again,  till 
(-)p.'  2(>    introduces   the   music   to  li'tfituDniJe. 
Presently  chamber  music  makes  its  ap])earauce, 
but  the  ratio  of  important  works  to,  compara- 
tive  trifles   is   not   ,greatly    increased.       How 
eloquent  is  this  fact,  especially  when  looked  at 
in    connection  with   Herr   Xottehohni's   tliird 
section,    wliich    catalogues    tho    compositions 
without  0/)«.vnumIier,  published  after  the  com- 
poser's death.     Here  we  stavt  with  the  ninth 
and  eighth   symphonies,    going   on   with    tlic 
(piartets  in  D  minor  and  major,  the  piiinoforte 
sonata  in  A  minor,   and  those  in  C  minor,    A 
and  B  fiat.     After  these  come  four  masses,   the 
cantata,  Lnyinis,   and  a  host  of  works  nearly 
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cqu.-il  in  imporlaiico.  Truly,  Sfliulicrt's  is  a 
]K).stlniinous  /'aiiio.  A,  writer  of  soups  nml 
waltzes  in  lift-:  in  deatli  In;  nppears  amnnif  tin; 
grandest  of  f.onc  poets.  Pityliim  we  must,  for 
sneli  a  spirit  as  li'is,  tliouj^Ii  lie  labored  on  re- 
gardless of  present  renown,  could  have  dour  nn 
other  than  long  iiftor  that  reeognition  which 
is,  next  to  its  own  self-eonseiousness,  the 
sweetest  reward  of  genius.  But  the  iiuu'al  to 
be  drawn  from  Ilerr  Nottebohm's  Catalogue 
brings  comfort  after  all.  The  good  cannot  be 
repressed.  That  which  has  in  it  a  spark  of  tlu' 
divine  tire  will  some  day  kindle  the  adnnration 
of  the  world. 

The  second  section  endu'aces  the  mullilude 
of  lAcdcr  ])ublished  by  Diabelli  under  the  title: 
i nnu  Srhiihi'H's  udcliiJchiKxcne  mnsil-iilirhe  Dichf- 
iiii(/en  J'iir  Oesang  ujid  Piiirinfurie — in  all  lifty 
sets.  But  to  many  who  avail  themselves  of  this 
welcome  volume,  one  of  its  most  interesting 
divisions  will  be  that  which  brings  the  whole 
of  the  m.aster's  compositions  under  the  eye  in 
orderly  battalions.  After  reviewing  page  after 
page  of  orchestral,  chamber,  and  concerted 
music  of  various  kinds,  we  come  finally  upon 
the  army  of  songs  and  vocal  [lieees,  only  to  look 
dow'n  their  ranks  with  a  sense  of  utter  bewil- 
dermi'ut  as  we  rcniendier  that  the  author  of  all 
these  things  died  at  tliirty-one.  The  fecundity 
of  Schubert  was  monstrous,  and,  in  view  of  it, 
his  early  death  seems  the  most  natural  of  events. 
He,  if  ever  man  did,  accomplished  the  work 
that  was  appointed  him.  For  this  let  us  be 
thankful,  and  not  for  this  alone.  The  grati- 
tude of  amateurs  wdui  love  Schubert  is  due  to 
the  plodding,  unwearied  industry  of  the  Ger- 
man nnviint  from  whom  the  book  before  us  has 
come.  Herr  Nottebohni  could  never  be  charged 
with  "goose  hunting,"  or  with  exploring  "re- 
gions of  bilberries  and  crowberries, "  but,  to 
continue  the  words  of  Carlyle,  he  has  lighted 
on  an  outlying  and  neglected  province,  the 
treasures  of  wdiich  are  now  common  pro]ierty. 
Schubert  owes  him  much  on  that  account. 
We  owe  liini  more.  J.  B. 


The  Faust  Legend  in  Opera. 

(From  the  Alb.auy  Sunday  Press.) 
BY  PKOF.   JOHN  KAUTZ. 

Of  all  exciting  legends  none  is  of  such  high 
importance  or  gives  us  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  internal  workings  of  the  soul  than  tlie 
legend  of  Faust.  While  others,  in  their 
fundamental  ideas  move  within  the  pale  of  a 
distinct  nationality,  and  thence  re])i-esenting- 
the  true  reflection  of  the  character  of  its  jieople, 
the  legend  of  Faust  contains  the  embodiment 
of  a  universal  and  purely  human  idea.  We 
therefore  lind  it  among  most  of  the  European 
nationalities,  although  more  or  less  modified, 
according  to  the  peculiarities  of  every  distinct 
people,  yet  in  its  fundamental  idea  unchange<l. 

To  tlie  ancients  tlie  Faust  idea  was  of  course 
unknown,  because  they  lacked  the  worldly 
views  founded  on  Christianity.  They  were 
only  acquainted  with  the  immediate  motive  of 
the  Faust  legend:  the  conflict  of  Light  with 
Darkness,  Angels  with  Demons.  Only  in  their 
heaven-towering  Titans  could  we  possibly 
find  an  embodied  analogous  idea,  and  there 
only  in  its  crudest  outlines.  Through  tlie 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  which  destroyed  their 
belief  in  a  blind  ruling  destiny,  and  elevated 
m'an  to  a  higher  and  nobler  existence,  was 
every  latent  desire  awakened  to  seek  after  that 
infinitude,  wdiich,  because  of  the  circumscribed 
and  solely  to  the  finite  directed  bodily  and 
spiritual  organization  of  man,  must  ever  to  him 
remain  tiie  unattainable. 

The  keen  and  uudisnniyed  striving  after  a 
universality  of  knowledge,  the  endeavoring 
of  the  human  mind  to  unfathom  the  inmost 
depths  of  !Sature,  and  the  discontent  with 
that  wdiich  is  atta:n\b'e — all  this  i?  peculiar  to 
the  Faust  of  every  nation.  It  is  thus  he  falls 
iu  confiict  with  himself:  it  originates  in  him  a 
conflict  with  the  good  and  bad  principle; 
angels  and  demons  follow  him,  and  because 
hir   desires   must    ever    remain    unfulfilled, — 


being  an(:igonistic  to  the  immutable  laws  of 
Nature', — he  seeks  and  implores  superhuman 
agency  to  grant  him  that  wdnch  it  cannot. 
Faust  then  appeals  to  another  source,  to  the 
Demon,  who  wdllingly  olTers  his  services;  he 
acccfits  his  guidance.  The  good  principle  then, 
liiiving  in  view  the  salvaliim  of  every  soul, 
comes  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  bad 
lU'inciple.  The  ultimate  victory  remains  with 
the  good  ]n-inci])le,  as  the  Demon  can  never 
s.atisfy  a  great  and  noble  nature.  He  may 
momentarilv  intoxicate  a  Faust  wdiile  leading 
him  through  all  the  libyrinths  of  error,  but 
Ihat  wincli  he  olTers  hiin'is  lint  earthly  goods 
and  not  that  after  wdiich  a  Faust  strives.  Only 
through  tlie  humiliati<ui  of  his  pride,  his  meek 
submi-ssion  to  the  fixed  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge, does  he  at  last  find  redemption.  The 
Angel  conquers,  and  leads  him  to  wdiere  his 
S)iirit,  too  great  for  earthly  barriers,  finds  peace 
and  contentment. 

This  Faust  idea  was  naturally  nurtured  and 
devcloi)ed  by  the  Germanic  race,  in  consequence 
of  their  reflective  disposition,  although  it 
required  a  genius  like  Goethe  to  bring  it  to  a 
consummation.  If  we  examine  the  Faust 
legends  of  other  races,  esiiecially  those  of  the 
French  and  Spanish,  we  find  in  them  the  same 
human  basis  clothed  in  appropriate  form,  but 
neither  race  iirodueed  a  Goethe  to  perfect  it; 
although  it  did  serve  them  as  a  subject  of  many 
im|)ortant  art-creations.  Robert  of  Normandy, 
surnamed  the  Devil,  and  Don  .Juan  of  Seville, 
are  the  Fausts  of  France  and  Spain.  In  both 
characters  is  visible  that  vaulting  ambition 
after  human  greatness,  that  stepping  out  of  the 
circumscribed  limits  of  man, — conseq\iently 
that  same  conflict  between  the  good  principle 
and  the  bad.  The  Norman  legend  has  its 
Roliert  Viorn  from  a  noble  and  pious  woman  and 
the  incorporated  "parts  of  that  power  which 
ever  creates  the  bad  and  ever  the  good."  Here 
it  at  once  becomes  evident,  that  from  Robert's 
birth,  there  already  existed  in  his  breast  two 
souls,  one  endeavoring  to  sulidue  the  other. 
These  two  souls  find  their  incarnation  in  his 
surrounding  ^lersons,  Alice  and  Bertram.  But 
Robert  is  a  French  Norman,  consequently  his 
ideal  is  of  another  form  than  that  of  the  German 
Faust.  He  finds  it  possible  to  satisfy  his  desire 
after  infinitude  in  the  ultimately  attainable 
happiness  of  the  finite. 

The  character  of  Robert  is  likewise  analogous 
to  that  of  the  acconipaiying  Demon,  therefore 
immensely  different  from  that  of  Mephisto- 
pheles.  Faust  is  a  profound  thinker,  a  man 
of  unbounded  knowledge,  —  his  devil  conse- 
ipiently  must  be  scholastic,  sophistical. 
Itobert  of  Normandy  is  also  a  sort  of  knightly 
hero,  a  more  sensual  man,  and  alfi'cted  some- 
what by  the  peculiar  romanticism  of  the  middle 
ages;  his  inferniil  companion  accordingly,  is 
Ijut  another  of  those  shadowy  formations,  like 
the  well-known  Northern  Phantom,  without 
horns,  hoofs  or  tail,  yet  withal  an  agreeable 
and  good-natured  fellow.  For  a  Robert,  a 
Bertriun  sufficed — a  Jlephistopheles  he  would 
not  have  understood. 

An  analagous  being  to  Robert  the  Devil  we 
.also  find  in"  Germany  in  the  legend  of  Tann- 
hauscr.  In  him  w-e  find  the  same  striving  after 
infinitude  that  appears  in  Faust,  though  in  a 
nnich  lesser  degree,  yet  his  intellectual  charac- 
ter is  far  above  that  of  the  French  hero.  Taun- 
hiiuser,  like  Robert,  seeks  his  delight  in  a 
gratification  of  the  senses;  angels  and  demons 
also  stand  near  him,  only  the  love  through 
wdiich  he  gets  redeemed  is  a  more  ideal  love 
than  that  "of  Robert's.  Taunhauser  again 
reflects  correctly  the  spirit  of  his  age,  of  the 
Trobadour.  All  he  speaks,  thinks  and  acts, 
finds  expression  in  the  poetry  of  that  age  and 
especially  in  that  of  Ileinrieh  Von  Ofterdingen, 
from  whom  Richard  Wagner  borrov.'ed  many 
points  aud  transferred  them  to  his  hero.  Again 
it  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Ger- 
man and  French  character,  that  the  moral 
spirit  of  the  people  can  reconcile  itself  even 
with  a  Faust  or  Robert,  while  the  Spaniard 
permits   his   Faust,    the  Don  Juan,    to   go    to 


destruction.  Their  religious  fanaticism  and 
unbending  persistency  wouhl  not  permit  an 
ultimate  reconciliation,  after  a  misguided 
career. 

The  idea  of  Ormuzd  aud  Ahrinian,  of  angels 
and  demons,  which  form  such  prominent  fea- 
tures in  the  legend  of  Fiuist,  is  also  found  in 
the  legends  of  other  nationalities — thus, 
instance,  in  the  Bohemian  legend  of  the  Frei- 
scluitz  made  use  of  by  Von  Weber;  but  in 
other  respects  it  has  little  or  nothing  identical 
with  the  Faust  idea;  Max  is  thoroughly  pas- 
sive,— Agatht  and  Casper  act  for  him,  while 
we  witness  the  conflict  between  heaven  and 
hell  about  a  man,  who  was  at  best  but  an  im- 
becile. 

The  Spanish  legend  of  Don  .Juan,  on  account 
of  its  adaptability,  has  often  been  employed 
prior  to  Mozart's  time  by  both  poets  and  musi- 
cians; and  notably  among  the  latter  was  the 
great  Christo]iher  Gluck  himself,  wdio  wrote 
tf.e  music  to  tiie  ballet  of  "Don  Juan."  But 
how  incom|dete  the  Faust  idea  is  in  the 
legend  of  Don  Juan  may  be  inferred  by  the 
positions  occupied  by  the  women  wdio  appear 
therein.  From  the  hero  they  receive  treat- 
ment which,  to  say  the  least,  is  regardless  and 
almost  brutal,  wdule  they  seeui  to  exist  wholly  as 
a  testimony  of  his  profligacy.  Elvira  and  Zer- 
line  also  represent  womanhood  such  as  is  found 
by  the  thousand,  while  in  the  Faust  of  Ger- 
many, womanhood  is  represented  as  the  highest 
type  of  moral  beauty,  at  the  same  time  forming 
the  most  important  jioetio  element,  such  as 
Goethe's  portrayal  of  JIarguerite. 

Don  Juan,  Robert  the  Devil,  and  Taunhau- 
ser, are  the  most  prominent  variations  of  the 
Faust  idea  that  have  attained  any  success  in 
musical  representation,  and  in  truth  are  better 
adapted  for  artistic  treatment  than  Faust  him- 
self, because  they  are  less  spiritualized.  The 
positiveness,  abstraction  and  deep  reflection  of 
Faust  contradicts  the  whole  nature  of  music — 
therefore  cannot  receive  the  proper  musical 
expression,  while  the  more  incomplete  funda- 
mental idea  can,  because  music  speaks  in  an 
indefinite  language.  The  Faust  of  the  compo- 
ser Spohr  is  consequently  not  the  Faust  of 
Goethe;  he  is  but  another  Don  Juan,  trans- 
planted to  German  soil,  and  like  him  even  a 
lesser  embodiment  of  the  Faust  idea  than  Rob- 
ert the  Devil  and  Tannhiiuser, — even  he  cannot 
find  redemption. 

It  may  be  said,  that  since  Mozart's  time  none 
have  attempted  to  express  the  Faust  idea  musi- 
cally with  any  degree  of  success;  and  it  was 
Mozart's  great  genius  alone  that  led  him  to 
grasp  part  of  its  spirit  and  convey  it  with  tclera- 
ble  perfection.  As  for  the  Faust  of  Gounod,  it 
is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  mention  that  it  is  but 
an  abortive  creation  and  a  burlesque  upon 
Goethe's  sublime  iioem. 


Operatic  Companies. 

f)pera  companies  haviua;  failed  to  make  money 
for  the  past  two  seasons  in  this  country,  it  was  gen- 
er.illy  supposed  that  the  poor  attendance  upon  these 
nui.sic.al  performances  was  due  to  the  hard  times 
with  which  we  have  been  afflicted.  Such  a  conclu- 
sion, however,  seems  scarcely  warrantable  now 
that  it  is  asserted  that  the  present  season  abroad 
bas  also  terminated  unfavorably  for  both  singers 
and  manao-ers.  Troops  have  disbanded,  and  tlie 
lyric  stnge  may  well  be  said  to  be  iu  a  bankrupt 
condition.  In  Berlin  the  Imperial  Opera  is  declared 
a  bad  speculation ;  the  director  could  not  afford  to 
pay  the  re;;ular  prima  donna  salary,  and  Madame 
Lncca,  not  believing  that  "  a  half  hoaf  is  better  than 
no  bread,"  declined  to  appear,  as  did  also  other 
members  of  the  company.  The  Imperial  Opera  at 
Vienna  has  fnred  little  better,  the  director  having 
announced  a  deficit  ol  '7-50,000  francs.  At  Cairo  and 
St.  Petersburg  the  Czar  and  Khedive  respectively 
stand  purse-bearers  to  the  ro^-nl  houses  of  song,  and 
consequently  have  been  cdleJ  upon  to  make  up  the 
deficiencies  of  the  bad  term.  At  other  places  on 
the  continent  the  season  has  been  disastrous,  and 
the  opera  hou.es  are  reported  closed.  Only  iu 
Paris  does  opera  appear  to  have  thrived,  and  there 
the  new  opera  house  and  the  extreme  musical  pro- 
clivities of  the  people  contribute  to  make  it  an  ex- 
eeptii>n;il  case. 
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Thi'sc  fnots  ;irp  significant..  V,\\t  t.o  wlinl  do  tiiey 
pi>)nl,  ?  Kviilrnllv  snini'tliini,'  is  wivin'.,'  willi  tln' 
uperu  or  tin'  iinlilir:  M;iretz('l;  was  not.  cnislioj 
tin.-nicinlly  last  year  withont  canse ;  neitlier  tlitl 
Strakoscli  losn  licav  ilv  this  season  nxcnpt  for  reasons 
tliat.  may  bu  discovcn-d.  Tlic  tronlile  sffm.s  to  be 
in  tiic  expense  of  sin-jii^rs  to  tbe  tnanaLcers  and  of 
their  sinLcinp;  to  tlie  |inh1ie..  Stralcoseli's  oxpendi- 
tnre  on  a  iierforniaiu-e  with  liis  last  troupe  was  fr<nu 
^ir,i)i>  to  .s.'iriOi)  a  ni:;lit.  It  t.a!;"s  a  tjood  honse  to 
otTset  tlieso  jirnonnts,  and  i^ood  houses  at  >^:i  and  s4 
ft  seat  were  an  inipossiliility,  considering  t.liat  money 
■was  searee  antl  tlie  i)(M'f<)rmanees  r)nly  fair.  M.llle. 
Albani  di-man(h'd  ?]ll()()  a  nii^lil.  and  was  obliged 
to  elose  her  enixau'ennnit  prmualnrely  liecause  she 
eonld  not  "  <lraw  "  s\illieiently  to  earn  it..  Nilsson 
and  T^ueea  before  In'r  liad  beer\  aeeorded  etjuidly 
great  sums,  and  ^Ile  proliably  arijueil  thai,  by  taUin;^ 
less  she  woultl  eonii>rornise  lu'r  professional  posit ifin. 
Siiii^ers.  aetors  an<l  leetnrers  are  apt  to  forget  I  liat 
tlieir  retrnmeralion  nnist  V)e  i^aui^ed,  not  l)y  llieir 
estimates  of  tluMiiselves,  but  by  the  desire  of  t.li(i 
nudtilude  to  liear  ami  sr-e  Ihein.  Tims  when  tint 
relations  of  nianaiijers  and  artists  are  of  ninlnal  lien- 
etit,  they  are  in  a  heallld'nl  slate;  when  otherwise, 
one  or  tin?  oilier  is  workini^  for  less  lliaii  his  or  her 
right fn!  eonipensafion.  and  a  dissolnlioo  of  partner- 
shi])  is  tlien  imminent.  Ihil  .mother  parly — the 
jtnlilie — is  neeessarv  to  a  projii-r  mediation  l)etween 
these  principals,  and  asueees>rul  result  of  l.liis  triple 
relation  can  only  ensue  when  all  the  ]iarlies  are 
working  in  harrnonv  ami  eatdi  memlM-r  tinds  the  as- 
poeialion  advanlageous.  Xo  one  parly  will  submit 
to  rt'peated  hiss,  or  to  a  disregard  of  its  wishes  for 
any  lenglli  of  lime,  so  Ihat  tlie  welfare  of  all  con- 
cern<'d  depeiids  on  a  pro]ier  consiileration  of  ea(di 
other,  tluil  the  benelieial  unir)n  may  be  maintained. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  then,  it  seems  necessary  tlmt 
under  tlie  existing  operatic  ilijliullies  sonu;  coni- 
promiso  should  be  elVected.  It  is  unhcsilalingly 
deelariNl  abroad  that  (concession  Ijelongs  to  the 
singer  to  whom  liitlurrto  everything  has  been  sac- 
riticed — good  support,  new  f>]>eras,  inanagi'rial  ben- 
efit and  the  good  will  of  Ihe  public.  11  is  only 
reasonabh;  that  now,  Iheir  own  course,  having 
jirovcd  deslructive — at  least  to  those  upon  whom 
they  de])eiid — they  should  eonlent  Ihemseh'i's  \\ilii 
a  nH)re  ei|uitabb>  division  of  prolits.  If  tlu'V  h.'ive 
not  the  wisdom  lorlo  this.  Ihe\' ought  cerlninly  lo  br* 
allowe(l  to  see  whether  thicy  can  live  longer  without 
singing  than  the  public  can  witlnuit  hearing  Ihem  ; 
for,  delicious  tit  bits  that  thev  are.  it  is  true  also 
thev  are  but  luxuries  after  all. — ..S'/oeAc/  lliratd. 


Cambridge   University  Musical 
Professorship. 

(From  '■  Th:  Thn.s"  March  17.) 
The  elec'ion  of  a  Professor  of  Music,  in  llie  place 
of  llu'  lale  Sir  Sterndale  I)enn/>lt.  has  resulted  in  Ihe 
almost  unaninunis  ehoiiMr  of  .\Ir.  (leorge  .Mexander 
Macfarrcn.  the  eminent  comptiser.  Since  the  decla- 
r;iti(ui  of  the  vaeanev  nnnn-rous  candidates  offered 
tlu'insidves  for  Ihe  vacani  Chair,  but  retired  upon 
being  infiirnn-d  of  the  inlluenlial  support  already 
]u-oniiscd  to  Mr.  Macfarrcn  by  the  residents.  ])r. 
AVyldc,  the  (iresham  Professor  of  Music,  remained 
in  the  ticld  as  a  candid.ale  ;  a  London  committee  was 
formed  to  promote  his  eleeti<ui.  atul  up  to  noon 
yeslerd.ay  a  c(U!test  seemed  inevitable.  K\  entually 
l>r.  Wylde  withdrew.  .Vs  a  poll  had  been  announced, 
however.  Ihe  I'orinalitv'  was  carried  out.  The  Vice- 
('liancelb>r  and  Proctors  attended  at  the  hour  ]ir(v 
viously  appointed,  and  at  eight  this  evening  declared 
the  (declion  to  have  fallen  lui  Mr.  Maefarreii.  By  a 
recent  (iraee  of  the  Senate,  the  lu.'W  Professor  will 
rcceivi!  an  ant^ual  stiiieiid  of  .£'Jnii;  and.  in  addition 
to  examining  the  exercises  for  musical  tlegrees,  will 
deliver  a  cmirse  of  leclures  on  Music  durin;^  cacli 
acadendcal  year. 


(/■'/■-.HI  lln  Mn«i,„l  \\;,r>.!,  M,in/,  20.) 
P.\T.\f.\M  ,11,1  nin-.iU  frrnt.  'I  he  old  "saw," 
whif-h  so  many  art-  disposed  ta  regard  .-h  a  s.atire 
upon  actualitii's,  is  but  a  rellection  of  the  logic  of 
events.  ,\s  a  rule,  he  who  deserves  reward  gains 
it.  The  honor  may  be  huig  in  c<uning ;  may  go 
astray  ni  ront,\  like  a  mis-delivcrcd  letter,  may 
even  be  delayed  till  Death  sti'jis  in,  but,  sooner  or 
later,  it  comes.  In  this  respecl,  the  null  of  provi- 
dence grinds  slowly,  but  grinds  with  exceeding 
tineni'ss,  leaving  nothing  to  ]>ass  without  the  impress 
of  diiine  jn.stice.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  u|>on  this 
fact — one  which  wise  men  in  all  ages  have  recog- 
nized, but  our  reference  lo  it  comes  ajipropriately 
in  view  of  Ml-.  Maefarren's  (d>-etion  as  Mu-ieal  Pro- 
fessor in  the  rniversily  of  Cambriilge.      Soimwliat 


bite  in  life,  bill  m.Mo  .  bile  fu-  llie  probabili'y  of 
years  of  enjoym.iit  spi-ingiiig  from  faithful  disidiarge 
of  high  duties,  the  mosi  learned  of  English  musicians 
finds  himself  in  rank,  as  in  acipiirenKuit,  at  the  head 
of  his  i^rofession.  Than  he  wh'i  is  at  once  Cam- 
bridge Professor  and  Principal  of  the  Roy.al  .\eade- 
my  of  ilusic,  there  can  be  n<i  greater,  .Mr. 
Macfarrcn — apart  from  tlie  Knighthood  which  he 
may  ]iossibly  have  to  share  with  a  batch  of  provin- 
ciai  mayors,  or  tlie  Sheiiirs  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex— has  reached  the  most  exalted  jilace  open  to  an 
English  musician,  and  Ihe  labors  of  his  life  have,  in 
this  rc'Sjiecl.  been  "  crou-ned."  A'ery  likely  no  one 
is  surprised  at  his  Cambridge  success,  or  unready 
to  deny  the  jiossiliility  ofaiiyiiody  outrunning  him 
in  the  race.  Mr.  Macfarrcn  needs  no  more  splendid 
teslimonv  to  his  worl  h  than  this  general  ac'juies- 
cencc  in  his  (dectioii  ;  but,  at  the  same  lime,  it  is 
very  easy  to  see  how  he  might  have  been  defeated. 
For  some  re.'ismi  or  other.  wlii(di  does  no  creilit  to 
the  wisdom  of  ,\lma  Mater,  theeleelion  of  Professors 
at  Cambridge  is  vested  in  a  miscellaneous  liody 
called  the  Senate.  The  meniliers  of  this,  no  doubi. 
Icarneil  and  highly  respei'lable  corporation,  are 
s(!.alter(;d  all  o\er  the  country — many  of  them  as 
much  severi'd  from  the  fniversity  in  thought  and 
sympathy  as  they  are  by  distance,  and  very  few  of 
tiiem  able  to  discriminate,  if  they  were  disposed  to 
try,  among  the  (daims  of  candiilates  to  a  special 
dignity  suidi  as  tile  ('hair  of  .Music.  These  non- 
resideiit  members  are  a  majority,  and  a  canditlate 
favorably  ciriaini-tanci'd  in  the  mailer  of  soci.al 
inlluenee,  or  endowed  with  personal  f|U;irifi'-s  smdi 
as  make  men  favorili-s.  has  (uily  to  lay  hiius<df  out 
to  secure  tlieir  votes  in  order  lo  achieve  success. 
The  danger  of  Ibis  result  is  nver  for  the  present, 
but  the  risk  will  h.ave  to  be  run  whenever  the 
(deeli'ui — 'ih^if  '-'iii'ii — is  repeated  ;  and  its  existence 
slnndd  be  taken  into  aeeonut  b\'  those  who  are  de- 
sirous th.at  the  best  man  should  win.  Of  the  gen- 
tleiuen  who  e.'tiiie  forward  as  Mr.  .Macfarreirs  riv.als, 
only  (Uie,  perhaps,  inicu'led  a  serious  struggle  for 
the  place.  Dr.  Wylde  cvidiuitly  meant  business, 
and  only  wilhdrew  at  Ihe  last  moment,  when  the 
impossibility  of  success  liecami;  obvious.  We  have 
nolhingto  say  against  Dr.  Wylde's  eandidalure,  now 
that  the  issue  has  been  determined.  A  Cresh.am 
professor  h;is  suridy  Ihe  right  to  try  and  make  him- 
self a  Caiiibri<lge  ju-ofes-or  ;  nor  can  he  be  accused 
of  over-vaulting  ambition.  The  remaining  candi- 
dates may  be  divide<l  into  two  classes  :  first,  thoscc 
who,  like  Mr.  I'larnby.  ilesired  childly  to  i>ut  thein- 
sidv(;s  tit  cri'/'ii'-''  in  the  matter  of  a  jirofessorship. 
Thij.  ])ost  is  one  to  v.diich  a  rising  niusician  may 
aspire  with  perfect  fitness,  and  no  rising  musician 
has  a  more  unipiesiionalde  right  lo  connect  his  iiani<! 
with  the  possiliilities  of  the  fuiiire  in  this  respect, 
tlian  tlie  condui:lor  of  the  -Mbert  Hall  c<incerts. 
The  seconil  class  is  made  up  of  those  (n'otehet- 
inon^u-s  and  .ambitious  noboilies  who  are  alwa\'s 
coming  to  the  front  wIkmi  then;  is  an  opportunity  of 
catching  ibe  public  eye.  Tiiese  cliaraclers  are 
found  everywhere,  and  not  even  the  late  Sir  Peter 
Laurie  could  have  put  I  hem  down  had  he  tried. 
Some  of  them  are,  or  ha\'e  been,  representative  men. 
There  w.is  a  buteher  at  Tiverton,  when  Lord  Pal- 
merston  was  member  for  that  Devonian  burgh,  wdio 
always  broke  a  lance  with  the  statesman  at  election 
lime,  and  w.is  regularly  tuiubb'd  in  the  mud,  fo  the 
vast  deliglit  of  the  naiivcvs.  .\nd  there  is  still,  we 
believe,  a  .^I^.  Jones.  f"or  whom.  ;tl  cvt.-ry  (dioicc  of 
Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  the  livi.-ry  of  London  in 
Common  Tlall  assembh'd,  look  as  confidently  as  for 
east  winds  in  May.  I'pon  such  people  it  is  impos- 
silde  to  think  seriously,  .and  the  best  course  is  to 
get  as  mucli  fun  out  of  them  as  liossible.  For  this 
course  some  of  the  rei'eni  candidates  gave  alnuid.nit 
opportunity,  ami  answered  the  end  of  making  the 
world  merrier,  if  not  exactly  wiser.  P.ut  tin;  lesson 
of  the  whole  m;itfer  is  one  adapted  to  encourage. 
Yirlually  unopposed,  the  best  m.in  has  gained  tlie 
prize,  and  merit  we.irs,  as  wi;ll  as  deserves,  the 
palm. 

AVitli  Mr.  Macfarrcn  in  the  C.imhridge  Cliair  of 
Music,  we  may  confidi'iilly  expei;t,  a  good  return  of 
labor  done.  He  is  n.it  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
perfunctory  discharge  of  imperative  diify.  but 
rather  to  accomplish  more  than  his  bond  exacts. 
Henceforth,  not  only  will  there  be  musical  lectures 
at  the  Junior  rniversity,  but.  we  may  hope,  a  qui(;k- 
cned  musical  life,  which  shall  bring  about  a  higlier 
regard  for  the  art  among  those  who  are  destined  to 
exert  vast  influence  in  siia|iingllie  public  o]iinion  of 
the  country.  Should  results  like  thesi;  follow  .Mr. 
Maefarren's  eleclion,  the  anticipations  of  not  a  few 
will  be  realized:  and.  once  more,  Wisdom  will  be 
justili<-.l  nf  her  eliildnei. 


Bach  ill  Soho. 

{F,-o„i  th:  '■  Gn„,;li,iii.") 

Considering  how  English  in  temperaiiKuit  was 
file  great  Bach,  it  is  strange  that  English  church 
musicians  have  been  so  long  in  learning  to  ajijireei- 
ate  him.  For  generations  he  has  been  looked  upon 
as  '•  dry,"  which  his  vocal  music  certainly  is  not, 
unless  the  embodiment  of  deep  feeling  in  ever3' 
phase  be  eonsisteiil  witli  the  epithet;  and  held  up 
as  a  wonder  of  contrapiinfal  comiilicafion,  when  it 
would  be  nearer  the  fruth  to  describe  him  as  a 
master  of  perfectly  inf.tdligible  and  enjoyalile  elalio- 
rafioii.  Bach  was  not  only  verj-  lOnglish,  but  he 
was  very  like  an  F.nglish  organist.  His  fingers 
clung  to  the  keyboanl  while  impalient  ))reaehers 
chafed  fo  begin  fhi'ir  sermons;  he  b;id  his  diffiu'ences 
with  (diurcli  ofliei:ils,  and  disguised  Ihe  ehor.ile  with 
extemporary  variations,  so  as  to  "  put  out  "  the  con- 
gngition.  On  the  oilier  hand,  again.  like  eliurcli 
niu.-icians  nearer  home  and  nearer  our  own  time, 
when  he  found  a  s|ilierc  in  which  he  could  indulge 
his  musical  )iredih'ctions,  he  threw  himsidf  heartily 
info  the  work,  and  hail  no  dilli'Milty  in  eo  operating 
witli  congenial  minds  among  the  clergy.  It  was  in 
his  position  as  organi~f  and  dire;  tor  of  music  at  St., 
Thomas's.  Leiiizig,  that  this  side  of  his  eliaracfer 
came  out,  and  that  he  not  only  produced  his  immot- 
fal  settings  of  the  Passion,  biii.  comiiosed  nearly  •100 
eantal;vs.  or  exiended  anthems,  one  for  every  Sunday 
and  other  feslival  for  live  successive  years.  In  a 
recenlly  liuVdi-lied  biograidiy  of  the  composer*  we 
read  :  — 

'•  Previous  to  this  the  motets  ami  cantatas  were 
chosen  witlioint  any  regard  to  their  coloring  and 
connection  with  the  other  portion  of  the  service  ; 
but  Bach  madi;  it  his  business  to  acrpiaint  himself 
with  llie  preacher's  texts,  and  tlie  whole  bearing  of 
the  day's  service,  choosing  the  llienie  for  his  cantata 
accordingly.  The  most  general  form  of  these  can- 
tatas wa^— first,  a  grand  orchestral  intradnetion, 
after  wdiiidi  folluwed  a  fine  and  impressive  chorus, 
succeeded  by  recilatives.  airs,  or  duets,  the  whole 
concluding  with  a  clioral,  in  wiru;h  all  joined.  The 
or(dH;slral  accompaniments  are  remarkably  fine,  and 
iiuite  iiide|iendent  of  the  voice.  Besides  the  organ, 
strings,  flutes,  hautboys,  and  trumpets  are  eiii- 
idoyed." 

It  is  one  of  these  cantalas  or  aiifhi'ins  which  is 
now  being  riunlered — perhaps  in  file  manner  Bach 
himself  had  iheni  rendered  in  St.  Thomas's,  Leipzig  ; 
certainly  in  a  manner  he  would  have  liked  to  hear 
them  rendered — on  Snnrlay  evenings  during  Lent 
at  St.  Ann's  Church.  Soho.  'iVe  have  lead  in  former 
years  f  o  describe  orcheslral  services  at  this  church  ; 
they  have  b<*eii  of  a  more  ambitious  (diaraetei*  liitli- 
orto;  Init  cerfainly  not  more  satisfactory.  The 
work  chosen  this  Lent  is  the  cantata  "  Cottes  Zeil 
iste  die  AUerbeste  Zrdt,"  Englished  by  the  Itev.  .1. 
Troutbeck,  of  We.stininsfer  Abbey,  and  juiblished 
at  Xovello's  as  '"God's  'I'ime  is  the  Best."  As  re- 
gards the  sentiment  of  the  words,  this  little  work 
appears  to  have  been  intended  as  a  New  Year's  I>ay, 
or  .Vilvenf,  lesson  on  flu;  unccrfaiufy  of  life  :  there 
is  nothing  specially  I^enfen  in  its  character :  tliougli 
the  absence  of  any  highly  wrought  passages,  and  a 
general  quiet  and  religious  sadness,  fall  in  well  with 
the  present  Church  season.  In  construction  the 
cantata  or  anthem  answers  pretty  closel}"  to  the 
description  we  have  quoted  above  of  the  round  of 
works  wdii(;h  eonsfifutcd  the  gr(;at  German  church 
organist's  musical  "  Christi.an  Year."  A  "sonatina" 
of  twenty  bars,  niolto  adajio,  prefigures  fho  tender 
solemnity  vvhiidi  jiervades  the  subse(pient  choral 
writing:  tlie  princiiial  subject  is  here  assigned  to 
the  fiute,  an  instrument  wliich  Bach  used  larijely, 
and  in  more  sustaineil  obbligato  fashion  tlian  is  now 
the  custom.  In  .St.  Ann's,  a  building  wdiere  music 
is  heard  to  |ierfection,  the  efTeel  of  this  pridude  was 
all  that  could  be  imagined  as  desirable  for  the 
expression  of  its  spirit:  we  never  b(;fore  fell  that 
flutes  could  be  so  entirely  ecclesiastical. 

Mr.  liarnby  has  a  full  and  well-drilled  choir;  and 
fliey  took  tlie  little,  lucid,  firm-built  first  chorus, 
■■  God's  own  lime  is  the  liest."  with  an  air  of  quiet 
command  over  its  rendering.  wlii(di.  wdiib;  it  satis- 
fied the  niusician,  had  the  devotional  advantage  of 
pre^■ellting  any  thought  of  anxiety  in  the  listener  as 
to  the  |>ossibility  of  failure:  the  singers,  in  fa<;t,, 
might  have  b,eeu  forgotten  in  the  quiet  case  of  the 
execution.  A  tenor  .solo.  "  O  Lord,  incline  us  to 
consider  that  our  days  are  numbered."  was  sung  in 
that  true  ecclesiastical  style  wliiidi  draws  no  aften- 
lion  to  the  performer  by  Mr.  ('has.  Wade;  to  hear 
whom    must  go  far  to  disarm  tlitiise  who  think   that 
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nil  solo  sinking'  in  oliiircli  is  "  rlipplny."  A  fine 
fvaluri'  of  l,liis  eanlatn  is  llie  iil'xI,  iiiovfincnt..  foi'  all 
tin'  hass  v<iir,08,  "  Set  in  oi-dcr  lliine  linnsf!,  tVii'  thou 
sitalt:  die,"  aceoTn]»anie<l,  in  ()irjnant  coiitra.'^t,  Iiy  tiie 
Hule,  wil.h  (juasi  ar|)e<ii^io  pansai^en,  staccato ;  and 
nri  nnder  movement  of  the  .striiiii's,  also  .staeeiit.o. 
The  next  little  section  of  the  worl;  is  an  exaniple  of 
Bach's  skill  in  the  lieantifiil  device  of  IIo;iliiin-  ii  treble 
solo)  npon  a  voekinij^  sea  of  eonntei'point  in  the  low- 
er voice  parts  ;  over  these  latter,  sint^ing  the  words, 
"  Jt  is  the  old  decree,  Man,  thou  art  mortal,"  enters 
presently  the  v<iiee  of  a  treble  chorister,  in  one  of 
the  master's  nufst  piinisly  tender  strains,  "  Yea  come, 
ijoril  .lesus,  come,"  tlte  whole  fonnini^  a  i;-em  of  re- 
liuions  musical  pathos.  The  same  perfectly  unileni- 
OMstrative,  but  by  no  means  nnfeelinix  style,  here 
characterized  the  rcindcrini;  under  Mr.  Jiarnby's 
direction. 

Not  the  least  fjrateful  of  the  several  effects  in  the 
nntfieni,  is  the  occasional  entry  of  the  orii'an  alone, 
after  the  orchestral  instruments  have  had  possession 
of  the  ear.  This  occurs — to  mention  one  of  several 
places — at  the  solo,  which  in  turn  the  alto  voice 
tak(;s,  "  Into  Thy  hands  my  s|iirit  I  commend." 
This  beautiful  number  is  most  expressively  sunc;  by 
a  lady.  In  the  next  movement,  a  bass  solo,  "  Thou 
shall  lie  with  me  to-da3'  in  Parailise,"  the  alto  sec- 
tion of  the  choir  enters,  after  a  while,  with  snatches 
of  a  chor.al,  overlyinir,  in  sustained  minims  and  semi- 
breves,  the  more  rapid  passao-es  of  the  bass,  and,  in 
the  end,  taking"  exclusive  possession  of  the  tield,  the 
solo  ceasing.  No  doubt  Bach  intended,  in  starting 
this  choral,  to  give  a  cue — the  expression  must  be 
pardoned  as  the  only  one  available — to  the  congre- 
g-ation  ;  and  it  may  well  be  imagined  what  a  grand 
effect  might  arise  if  the  congregation  could  only 
tal;e  the  cue,  and,  gradually  gathering  their  voices 
together,  assume  the  role  designed  f<ir  them.  It  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  no  one  of  the 
congregation  at  St.  Ann's  takes  np  the  part. 

A  doxfilog'ieal  chorus  of  vigor  and  dignity  con- 
cludes the  cantata,  the  performance  of  which 
thronghout  was  as  near  perfection  as  conld  well  be 
imagined.  No  church,  and  no  choir,  perhaps,  could 
be  better  fitted  for  a  revival  p>f  the  histoi-ical  scenes 
of  musical  worship  f(«r  which  the  work  was  original- 
ly wi'itten.  As  one  has  often  wished,  at  a  Handel 
festival,  that  Handel  could  live  ag;iin  to  hear  his 
massive  choruses  rendered  by  hosts  of  choristers 
such  as  he  must  have  dreamed  of  when  he  scored 
them,  so  one  could  but  foolishly  long  for  the  impos- 
sible possibilitj' of  the  dear  old  Leipsic  organist, — 
who  was  so  much  more  than  an  organist — being  a 
hearer  of  one  of  his  own  church  cantatas,  performed 
in  quiet  perfection,  as  this  is,  with  flutes  and  viols, 
and  by  white-robed  choristers,  as  an  edifying  adjunct 
to  worship. 

The  choir  nimibers  sixty-one  voices  ;  the  instru- 
ments employetl  are  two  llntes,  two  first  violins,  two 
second  violins,  two  violas,  two  violoncellos,  two 
double  basses,  and  the  organ.  Mr.  J.  Coward,  jun., 
is  organist,  and  employs  his  instrument  with  rare 
and  commendable  .abstinence.  The  church  la^t  .Sun- 
day was  crowded  to  such  an  extent  that  standing 
room  was  hardly  to  be  found.  J.  C. 


Pure  Music  vs.  Wagnerism. 

In  the  T'niHsriv'/))' of  April  SUh,  appears  the  follow- 
ing letter  by  Mr.  George  L.  Osgood,  in  answer  to 
certain  critics  of  the  Wagnerite  persuasion,  who 
have  fonnd  matter  of  ofience  in  one  of  his  "  Histori- 
cal Notes."  We  copy  it  without  the  sensation.al 
heading  which  the  Tmiiscyipt  gives  it,  and  for  which 
we  presume  the  writei"  is  not  responsible. 

^  7(>  the  EiVifor  of  the  7'rarisn-/pt :  A  paragraph 
of  the  historical  notes  on  the  progrannne  of  the 
third  historical  concert  on  Friday'  last  h.-is  evoked 
from  certain  well-known  musical  critics  expressions 
which  the  writer  feels  called  npon  to  meet.  The 
paragr.apli  in  question  is  as  follows  : 

Here  we  see,  then  liow  vital  w.is  the  inftnence  of  Bach 
and  Hrinilel  upon  the  wliolc  after  period  of  the  art  of  mu- 
sic. Neither  of  these  masters  infituencfd  very  essentially 
his  own  age;  Vint  the  compositions  ot  later  masters  nsseit 
vii;oron-;]y  tlie  presence  of  their  genial  spirit,  and  ibe 
l,oiintll«'ss  i;v;nu3eiir  of  their  i;enius.  In  tlie  province  of 
}ii;innl«.t  te  ;iud  vocal  chamber  music  [of  wllicll  these  pro- 
grammes tienf]  is  the  influence  of  tlie  great  Seliastian 
Bach  especially  paramount.  Through  his  son  Emanuel, 
to  Hayiln,  to  Mozart,  '.o  Beethoven,  and  so  to  Schubert 
to  Chopin,  and  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  and  Rob.  Franz 
runs  the  line  through  which  the  electric  current  of  ihis 
wonderful  genius  brings  the  past  and  pieseut  together 
Indeed,  from  Bach  to  Rob.  Franz  sceuis  but  a  step.  The 
naivete  of  the  Volkslied  and  the  poly|diony  of  Bach  com- 
tliue  to  niil^e  Rob.  Fr.anz.  In  lliis  geniaf  :unios|iIiere  of 
musical  purity  the  noisy  din  of  modern  effeet-inusie  can- 
not breathe.    In  this  sauetuiu  ot  true  souls,  the  Muse  per- 


mits not  to  ent(»r  the  sensuous  poison  of  modorn  exagger- 
ation, tlire.atening  to  sap  tlie  very  life  of  genuine  musical 
seiiHe. 

due  writer  in  p.-irtii'ul.ar  tells  us:  "The  paragr.-iph 
evidenl-ly  meant  more  than  tlie  words  said,  being  a 
swee|iing  assertion  with  such  manifestly  large  inclii- 
siveness,  as  seemed  entirely  out  of  good  taste,  and 
betokened  ft  wilful  i()nnrrmi-e  of  the  beauties  of  what 
was  termed  "  nioderu  efleclrinusic."  The  italics  are 
our  own. 

Whether  the  paragraph  in  question  was  in  good 
taste  is  left  to  the  decision  of  others  ;  but  such  a 
jiublic  accustition  of"  wilful  ignorance  "  touches  our 
cliaT'actcr  as  a  musician,  to  which  we  are  compelled 
to  reply. 

Th.at  Richard  Wagner  was  meant  in  the  qnot.ation 
given  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  follow  with  inter- 
est the  unmusical  tendency  of  most  modern  compo- 
sitions. We  do  not  exclude  from  our  programme 
Brahms  and  Raff,  as  one  writer  would  imply,  thus 
anticipating  our  fourth  programme.  But  we  do 
draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  Wagner  musico- 
dramatic  works  and  the  pure  music  of  B,ich,  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  Wherein  does  the 
great  distinction  lie  ?  On  the  one  hand  is  the  ideal- 
izing of  reality. 

Personality  in  its  purest  form  proceeds  first  from 
experience,  from  things  and  facts.  Its  development, 
at  first,  therefore,  is  in  a  realistic  sense.  But  from 
this  soil  springs  np  and  blossoms  an  ideal  life.  Thus 
Beethoven,  in  whom  culminates  a  whole  series  of 
great  talents,  demonstrates  what  direction  idealism 
in  art  t.akes,  when  left  to  a  development  wholly 
unrestrained  by  personal  feeling  and  hopes;  or  sel- 
fish bitterness  against  a  large  portion  of  mankind. 
In  Beethoven,  whom  we  select  as  a  spiritual  art-tyjie. 
is  the  individual  nature  of  such  an  exalted  kind  that 
we  feel  in  the  )iroductions  of  his  genius,  not  a  spec- 
ial, one-sided,  selfish  expression,  but  the  pulse  of  a 
noble  liumanity.  "  Only  he,  who  like  Beethoven, 
bore  within  himself  a  whole  world,  could  express  a 
world's  emotions."  The  continuity  of  thematic  and 
contrapuntal  development ;  the  principle  that  a 
genuine  musical  motive  is  a  germ  which  unfolds 
itself  according  to  certain  innate  and  vital  laws  of 
musical  growth,  are  axioms  upon  which  rests  the 
whole  superstructure  of  music  as  an  art.  Let  us 
see,  then,  if  the  Wagner  compositions  are  test  proof. 
From  a  review,  by  the  present  writer,  of  a  Wag- 
ner pamphlet  on  ".Judaism  in  Music,"  [See  Dwirjhfx 
Journal  of  Jl/axic,  May  22,  1869.]  we  will  m.ike  .a  few 
quotations:  First,  to  show  the  tendency  of  the 
W.i2nerian  spirit ;  second,  to  prove  more  conclu- 
sively the  tenability  of  the  ground  we  have  assumed. 
We  pass  over  the  firsf.  portion  of  the  review,  where 
W.agner,  in  bitterly  relentless  and  vindictive  terms, 
is  seen  working  himself  and  the  reader  np  to  a  great 
jiitch  of  excitement  by  enumerating  all  the'  bad 
points  in  Jewish  history,  raking  into  broad  day- 
light all  their  disagreeable  and  repulsive  qualities  ; 
telling  us  the  Jew  is  worse  than  a  brute  ;  that  he 
never  had  art,  nor  poetry,  feeling  nor  taste,  even 
forgetting  that  great  "King  of  the  Jews,'  from 
whom  emanates  the  whole  poetry  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Not  one  good  trait,  not  a  single  redeem- 
ing feature  of  the  Jew  and  his  relations  to  humanity 
.nnd  to  art,  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  whole  pamphlet  of 
fifty  pages.  But  having  cirefnlly  prepared  the  way 
by  insidiously  prejudicing  the  mind  <«f  the  read- 
er, he  suddenly  and  most  nngenei-ously  exclaims, 
"  There  are  no  noble  germs  in  them." 

Having  demolished  .all  their  pretensions  to  emo 
tion,  poetic  feeling  and  art  in  gener.al,  Wagner  now 
comes  to  the  main  point.  "  The  Jew  has  done  noth- 
ing and  can  do  nothing  but  imitate.  Even  this  im- 
itation is  at  the  most  superficial.  His  whole  life  is 
superficial  ;  hence  his  compositions  are  heterogene- 
ous, cold,  indifferent,  unnatural,  distorted,  so  that 
they  often  give  us  the  same  imjire.ssion  as  the  reci- 
tation of  a  poem  of  Goethe  in  the  Jewish  jargon. 
Just  as  in  this  .jargon  the  words  and  construction  go 
tumbling  over  each  other  in  .amazing  confusion,  just 
so  does  the  Jewish  composer  tumble  together  all  the 
different  forms  and  styles  of  allm,asters  and  periods. 
We  find  the  peculiarities. of  form  of  all  the  schools 
heaped  up  in  the  liveliest  chaos." 

Let  us  take  these  very  words  of  Wagner  and  ap- 
ply them  to  his  own  compositions.  With  what  re- 
sult ?  The  characteristics  of  these  same  ones  whom 
he  relentlessly  decries,  ATagner  has  made  h?s  own, 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  tedious  man- 
nerisms. Just  as  in  the  Meyerbeer  melodies  the 
oft-occurring  modern  umneatxtra  not  only  over  an 
interval  ©f  the  major  and  minor  second,  but  over 
any  interval  at  the  option  of  the  composer;  just  as 
this  peculiarity  and  its  v.ariations  are  characteris- 
tics which  we  recognize  as  belonging  to  Meyerbeer, 


just  80  has  the  dnppia  arrhirahu-a,  or  the  full  modern 
firuppcllo,  taken  such  insidious  possession  of  the 
Wagner  themes  that,  whcllier  in  his  earlier  "  Rien- 
zi  "  and  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  or  in  his  later  "Tann- 
h.-iuser,"  "Lohengrin,"  and  "Tristan  and  Lsolde," 
or  in  the  "  Meistersingcr,"  there  is  the  same  senti- 
mental, tedious  mannerism,  robbing  his  heroes  and 
heroines  alike  of  all  individual  char.acter. 

We  refer  to  the  following  examples,  among  many 
others,  in  verification  of  this  assertion  :  In  the  theme 
of  the  mixed  chorus,  "Lohengiin,"  first  act,  third 
scene.  In  the  introduction  to  the  same  opera,  theme 
in  the  second  act,  second  scene.  Theme  in  the  pro- 
cession after  church,  second  act,  where  in  the  short 
sp.ace  of  six  measures  the  r/ntppetto  mannerism  oc- 
curs three  times.  Theme  of  the  duet  of  Elsa  and 
Ortrud,  .second  act,  second  scene.  The  seng  of  El- 
sa after  the  duel,  first  act,  hast  scene.  In  the  duel 
scene,  where  not  the  r/riippc//o  but  the  same  tedious 
grouping  of  four  notes  in  constant  re])etition  over 
chromatic  progressions,  which  latter  we  shall  find 
to  be  .another  sentimental  mannerism.  We  refer 
further  to  the  princip.al  theme  of  the  introduction 
and  overture  to  "  Rienzi,"  princip.al  theme  of  Rienzi 
in  his  song  to  the  consfiirators,  theme  of  the  proces- 
sion in  act  4  ;  also,  of  the  duet  in  act  5  ;  also  of  the 
prayer  in  act  .5.  Theme  of  the  "  Tannhaiiser " 
m.arch.  Theme  of  Elizabeth,  in  "  Tannhaiiser,"  act 
2,  scene  2.  Theme  of  duet  between  Elizabeth  and 
Tannhaiiser,  act  2.  Theme  of  a  song  of  Wolfram's 
in  the  Sitngerkrieg,  same  opera.  Wolfram's  "  Song 
to  the  Evening  Star,"  act  .".  Theme  of  the  postlude 
of  Elizabeth's  pr.ayer,  act  S,  and  others.  These  are 
from  well-known  portions.  Another  peculiar  and 
noticeable  feature  of  these  themes  is  the  fact  that 
the  ririipprlto  cannot  be  left  ont  of  thera  without  de- 
stroying their  very  essence. 

This  sentiment.al  r/rnpjietto,  which  is  but  an  em- 
bellishment in  previous  masters,  becomes  an  indis- 
pensable factor  of  very  many  of  the  most  prominent 
melodic  themes  of  Wagner.  Whichever  hero  or 
heroine  Wagner  may  introduce  to  us,  we  see  the 
same  sentimental  face,  wherein  conventionality  in 
place  of  deep  feeling  dwells.  Shortened  forms  of 
this  same  mannerism  are  used  as  well.  See  theme 
of  Wolfram's  solo  in  the  septet,  act  1,  of  Tannhaii- 
ser. Theme  of  Tannhaiiser's  prize  song  of  Venus 
In  the  theme  of  the  bridal  procession  in  act  Z  ;  of 
Elsa  in  iict  2,  scene  2  ;  of  Ortrud,  act  2,  scene  4. 

"Just  so  does  the  .Te\^^sh  composer  tumble  to- 
gether all  the  difierent  forms  and  styles  of  all  mas- 
ters and  periods,"  says  Wagner  in  the  quotation 
given  above. 

Let  us  tni'u  again  his  own  words  upon  him.  What 
next  mannerism  do  we  find  ?  Is  it  an  imitation  of 
the  diatonic  pron-ression,  so  marked  a  feature  in  the 
bass  of  Von  Weber  ?  No,  indeed.  It  is  naught  else 
than  the  most  flagrant  imitation  of  the  cliromatic 
progression  of  this  very  .Tew,  Meyerbeer,  the  only 
difference  being  that  Meyerbeer  uses  it  compar.ative- 
ly  seldom,  whereas  AYagner  infuses  it  into  almost 
the  whole  of  all  his  writings.  We  refer  to  almost 
any  page  of  his  operas.  Perhaps  many  may  recall 
the  seng  of  Venus  in  the  second  act  of  "  Tannhfin- 
ser  ;  '^  the  theme  of  the  overture  to  the  same  opera ; 
the  introduction  to  "  Lohengrin.'*  as  examples. 

Let  us  quote  .again  from  the  review  of  the  Wag- 
ner pamphlet;  he  says  of  Mendelssohn.  "This 
person  has  shown  us  that  a  Jew  can  have  the  rich- 
est .abundance  of  .specific  musical  talent,  can  possess 
the  finest  and  most  liberal  ediTcation.  as  well  as  the 
finest  sense  of  honor,  without  being  able  to  move  ns, 
no,  not  even  once,  with  that  deep  heart  and  soul- 
stirring  emotiiyn  which  we  expect  of  the  art,  aud 
which  we  know  it  to  be  capable  of;  an  emotion  we 
have  felt  times  without  nuirjber.  w^hen  a  hero  of  our 
art,  so  to  sjieak,  has  opened  his  mouth  to  talk  to 
us." 

And  further  on,  "  Where  the  feeling  had  to  con^e- 
from  a  deeper  source  than  mere  sentimentality, 
iVIeudelssohn's  musical  productive  power  cease<f. 
The  dissolution  and  capriciousness  of  otrr  musical 
style,  though  perh.aps  not  introduced  by  Rim,  have- 
yet  been  raised  throngtr  AlencTelssohn's  me.'instothe 
highest  point  of  tinmeaning  and  empty  purport." 
And  ag.ain  he  telTs  ns  Mendelssohn,  whose  reputa- 
tion he  so  envies,  is  the  consummation  of  "coldness, 
indifference,  triviality,  absurdity."  And  yet  again, 
"  Meyerbeer's  life  has  been  wasted  in  catering  to  a 
paying,  but  second  class  public." 

But  sg-ain  do  we  find  Wagner  following  hiro.  Nate 
in  all  the  Wagner  operas  the  rectonecl  effect  of 
sharp  eonti^st  of  extreme  high  with  extreme  low 
pitch  ;  of  the  softest  pianissimo  with  the  utmost 
fortissimo.  Who  does  not  see  in  the  finale  of  the 
second  act  of  "Tannhauser"  almost  the  reflection  ef 
the  tremendous  and  sudden  effect  produced  nnder 
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similar  cii'cumsfancPs  in  tlie  fifth  act  of  Meyerbecr'3, 
'■  IIiii;iieiiots,"  wIk-im',  loo,  the  distant  voices  break 
out  siulilenly  into  the  Lutheran  choral  V  Another 
mannerism,  not  original  with  Wajjner,  13  the  use  of 
tlie  chord  of  the  ninth.  It  is  a  feature,  which,  oc- 
currini;  finite  prominently  in  the  Weber  music,  has 
become  a  tiresome  habit  with  AVajner.  As  our 
article  is  already  lorii;er  than  we  anticipated  at  the 
outset,  we  refer  only  to  the  tirst  act  of  "  Tannhaiis- 
cr"  as  affording;'  exam|>les  enon«rli  of  tins  feature. 

Startlin;;,  indeed,  is  the  indi.^pntable  fact  that 
Wni^ner.  who  declares  himself  the  open  opponent  of 
all  musical  trivialities,  should  be  found  mouldiuLj  a 
style  based  upon  a  most  artful  use  of  them.  Amoni^ 
these,  is  further,  that  hacknied  manner  of  Rossini. 
I'l'llini.  l>onizetti,  Verdi,  anrl  sentimental  sort^  wri- 
ters, known  as  the  snspensirm  of  lh<'  sixtli  liefore  tlie 
following  fifth,  over  the  chf)rd  of  the  dominant 
seventh,  ('onipare  with  the  close  of  the  introduc- 
tion to  "  Loheni^r'in;"  wiili  the  role  of  Kin*^  Henry, 
act  1,  scene  1  ;  his  prayer  in  scene  3;  Kl.-:a,  act  I, 
scene  2  ;  chorus  in  scene  3;  Elsa  again, — ditto; 
Klsa,  act  2,  scene  2  ;  J'-lsa  and  Lohengrin,  act  3, 
scene  2  ;  and  very  numerous  others,  in  any  of  the 
o[K'ras,  as  the  musical  reader  may  easily  tliscover. 
We  .see,  then,  in  all  this,  a  want  of  sincerity  on  the 
part  of  Wagner.  Hear  airain,  what  he  says  of  tliat 
Meyerbeer  who  has  furnisheil  him  so  often  with  the 
means  by  which  he  produci'S  many  of  his  ri'alistic 
eireels:  "  Our  theatres  are  fillerl  mostly  with  tliat 
jiorticui  of  our  society  who.se  .sole  reason  for  going 
is  ennui." 

Tin;  disease  of  rnnui,  however,  cannr>t  be  cured 
by  ativ  artistic  otijoyment,  for  it  eatmot  be  design- 
edly dissipaleil,  but  only  (/'voriY/,  by  another  kind 
of  ennui.  It  is  the  preparing  of  such  a  deceplion 
as  this  (hat  the  noted  opera  composer  has  m;ide  liis 
life  mission  in  art.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  more 
definitely  the  means  he  made  use  of  to  reach  tins 
desireil  obi"ct  of  his  life.  ICimugh,  tliat  he  undiM-- 
stood  completcdy  liow  to  deceive,  as  we  see  from  the 
result  he  accomi)lishcd  by  imposing  upon  his  wea- 
ried audience  the  jargon  we  have  alreadv  character- 
ized  as  modern,  pieplant  exiiression  of  all  that  is 
trivial,  and  which  alrc^ady  has  heeu  heard  in  all  its 
natural  absurdity.  This  "  deceitful  coiujioser  goes 
so  far  as  to  di'ccive  himself;  and  liiis.  ]»erha]is.  just 
as  designedly  as  he  deceives  Ids  wearied  audience." 
Warner  says  this  of  another  ;  but  who  will  deny 
that  the  senliuuMital  mannerisms  which  \\'a;xner  has 
a|)proitriatcd  from  others,  wlioni  he  wonhl  have  us 
believe  to  be  worse  than  mere  cijdirrs  ;  what  musi- 
cian can  deny  them  to  be  ]iurely  re.'ilislic,  and  a 
c(Hivcuti(Uial  concessiim  to  tlu^  excitable  senses  of 
those  wlio  form  the  majority  of  a  tlu^atre  public  ? 

In  the  ipiotalion  from  onr  "ilistorieal  Notes." 
given  at  the  Vieginning  of  this  article.  r(--feretK'e  was 
madct  to  the  noisy  din  of  modern  elTecl-nuisic.  In 
addition  to  what  we  have  already  given  in  evidence 
of  the  purely  reali.slic  teiidench's  of  Wagner,  we  call 
the  atleution  of  the  musical  reader  to  certain  iinints 
in  the  instrument  at  ii>n  of  \Va;rncr,  where  he  ju'o- 
duces  ellect  by  sheer  physical  exeitiuuent  of  the 
nerves.  T.-ike  the  well-known  music  of  "  Taniihaiis- 
er."  Is  niit  the  never-ending  movement  of  that 
rapiil  violin  lignre  wilh  its  ceaseless  mccbauic.-d  rep- 
etition enough  to  afl'ect  the  nerves  throuah  pure 
exhaustion  ?  .\gain,  in  the  introduction  of  "Lohen- 
grin," we  are  fairly  wrought  n|>on  physically  by 
tli.it  endless  scries  of  simple  triads  in  the  highest 
positions  of  the  violins,  alternating  with  the  chords 
of  the  highest  wind  instruments.  These  arc  but 
sintrle  examples  of  Wagiier's  habit. 

Another  and  most  fatal — fatal  to  the  art  of  jnire 
intisic — feature  in  Wagner's  orchestralicui,  is  the 
want,  of  musical  form.  Thi^  form,  such  as  it  is  in  the 
Wagner  iti-trii>iientnlii)n,  is  radically  oj^poscd  to 
those  indetinahle  axioms  np(ui  which  is  based  jnire 
music  as  an  art.  The  attempt  to  paint  in  orchestral 
coloring  every  new  turn  of  the  words  of  the  de- 
claiininii  sin^-er.  stitles  in  tin*  bud  the  very  germ  of 
musical  life,  viz;  organic  dcvelnpmeiil-  of  a  tlieme; 
and  we  see  here  Warner  precipiiatiie.^  himself  into 
the  depths  of  shar|>ly  dolined  realism.  We  refer  the 
reader  to  the  scfiri^  of  the  "  Meistersinui'r."  and 
again,  to  tlie  fir.-t  :iet  of  "*  Lohengrin."  Would  there 
were  space  here  to  comment  at  length  upon  the 
libretti  of  Wagner,  and  their  a'sthetieal  pur]iort.  A 
strong  conviction  of  a  tremendous,  sensuous  nndcr- 
cnrrent.  will  take  po.-session  of  him  wdui  reads  them, 
not  for  the  wi»rds  merely,  but  their  s^I^gestious. 

To  the  |ihysical  sense,  both  in  word  and  in  tone. 
Wagner  speaks.  This  is  the  very  ground-work  of 
his  creations.  Xor  do  w-e  like  the  manner  of  their 
]iresentation.  )\'e  are  told  in  the  scores  as  well  as 
in  pro;;ramme  notes — invalu.-ible  in  their  place  sure- 
ly"— to  believe  thus  and  so  of  the   ^\'a^ncr  coniposi- 


tion.s.  and  woe  to  the  unlieliever  !  The  overpower- 
ing conceit  of  the  egoism  of  Wagner  threatens  to 
absorb  in  itself  the  independent  opinion  of  every 
musician.  Wagner's  disciples  would  force  us  to  say 
yes  when  we  think  and  mean  no.  Let  no  one  sup- 
pose us  unmindful  of  the  great  talents  of  Wagner. 
Concerning  the  genuineness  of  them  there  is  but 
one  opinion.  It  is  «f  their  tendency  that  we  now 
5]>eak. 

It  was  our  lot  to  be  reared  in  a  honsehold  where 
Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  were 
looked  upon  as  gods.  From  earliest  childhood  the 
"  Well-Tem)iered  Clavichord  "  of  Bach,  and  the 
sonatas  of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  instilled 
into  our  young  mind  a  love  for  the  untold  beauties 
of  that  musical  fairy-land  wdiere  the  imagination 
chases  imrestraim-dly  the  exquisite  fancies  wdiieli 
this  language  of  the  emotions  sutrgests.  wdiiidi  never 
come  to  the  reality  of  thought,  but  tell  the  heart  of 
a  noble  expansion  into  some  great  beyond.  In  the 
present  period  of  musical  whirl  the  writer  grate- 
fully returns  to  the  ]>rinciples  taught  in  days  long 
gone  by,  as  the  only  safe  ground  upon  w  hich  to 
stand. 

Years  of  study  do  but  strengthen  a  thousand  fold 
the  conviction  that  musical  purity  can  be  preserved 
to  us  only  by  following  the  maxims  of  these  masters. 
In  takin:;  leave  of  them  with  w  bom  in  our  histori- 
cal concerts  we  have  in  the  past  few  months  spent 
many  delli^htfiil  hours,  the  approach  to  the  .atmos- 
phere? of  modern  elTeel-music  was  (diilling.  T'he 
passing  tribute  which  we  paid  to  these  heroes  of 
music  was  lint  tin-  natural  and  uppermost  feeling  in 
our  own  nature,  ami  a  Inr^ical  result  of  the  lessons 
W(!  had  always  learned  t'roin  their  delightfully  genial 
teachings.  Georgi;  L.  Osgood. 

April  .■*. 

M.  Jules  Massenet's  "  Eve." 

[Correspfiieleiire  of  ilie  I.  ni'-n  .Mii-ie:il  .standard.] 
P.\itis.  ^larcK  2;!nl. 

"  Kvo:  ,1  ■Mystery."  M.  .lules  Massenefs  hitest 
procliiction,  is  a  imisical  translation  of  a  remark- 
aide  ])oeiu  frimi  the  pen  of  ^f.  Louis  G.allet, 
who  may  fairly  cdaini  a.  large,  share  of  the 
a|)])!atisp  which  greeted  the.  cantata  on  Tliurs- 
ilay  last  at  tlu'Circ|ne  il'Ete.  Let  me  endeavor 
to  give  you  an  outline  of  the  story  from  \yhich 
^I.  Massenet  has  dr.iwn  inspiration.  In  tlie 
poem  !M.  flallet  has  borrowed  but  S]iariiigly 
from  the  book  of  denesis.  His  iin.agination 
clothes  till'  simple,  wonderful  history  of  our 
first  ])arents  in  a  dress  at  once  French,  free  .and 
elTcclive.  Init  certainly  fanciful.  The  (Irnnuiti.t 
jjirxnnir  of  the  Mystery  :ire  .\<lani.  Eve,  and  the 
Xarnitor.  and  the  conflicting  spirits  of  good 
and  evil,  who,  for  the  lictter  carrying  out  of 
the  author's  idea,  .are  luqipily  divided  into  Lcs 
Voix  du  Ciel,  Lcs  Voix  de  la  Xatiiro  (forming 
the  Angelic  clement);  Lcs  Voix  dc  la  Xuit  .tnd 
lcs  Ksprits  (1  rAbime  (the  infernal  element  or 
SafaiiV  Those  voices  of  heaven,  naturl^  night, 
and  spirits  of  the  deep,  are  of  course  rendered 
by  the  chorus. 

The  cantata  opens  with  a  subdued  introduc- 
tion by  tlie  orchestra  descriptive  of  tlic  serenity 
of  nature  during  the  sleep  of  Adam.  The  mu- 
sic of  the  organ  and  string.s  rises  .and  falls, 
swells  for  an  instant  .and  sinks  again  in  a  series 
of  beautiful  modulations,  and  the  chorus  sings 
(piano) — 

L'lrnmmc  soiiinieille  sons  lcs  ])a'mes; 

lies  itarfiiiiis  monrc-nt  fl.iiis  les  .-lirs: 

Sons  !e-^  spl.-il'letirs  ilcs  i:rantls  cicax  calnies 

Tre.ifiaill'  nt  /-/  t'  rre  ft  fr.9  ?/iCr.?, 

D.'ins  la  snlit'i-lc  preiniero 

Oil  s'cst  emlnrmi  riloninie-roi 

P'»-liaiiclie  iin  etre  fait  di- i^ntce  01  flc  Inm'cPc    .    .    . 

//'nnjne,  tu  next  ydit^  hcuL    I^:rc-ioi,  l<r':-toi. 

"Where  the  italics  ajijiear,  the  voices  change 
from  piano  to  forte,  and  at  the  eoiududing 
''L^ye-toi  "  Adam  awakes  and  finds  that  he  has 
a  companion.  I  have  only  one  rejiroacli  to 
make  M.  ilassenet  concerning  the  wliole  of  this 
very  fine  prologue,  and  that  is,  an  occasional 
want  of  originality,  as  in  the  line 

Dans  la  solitude  Jircmierc     .     .     . 

wdiicli  recalls  memories  of  Gounod.  Then  fol- 
lows a  long  scene  between  Adam  and  Eve,  who 
lose  no  time  in  forming  themselves  into  a  lim- 
ited mutual  admiration  society  (if  I  may  say  so 
without  failing  in  respect  to  the  chaniiiu<j  stan- 
zas of  M.  Gallet.)     Example: — 


(Adam.)    Ton  vieauc est  brillant  comme lafraiche  aurore ; 
Ten  yeux  blenx  sont  pareils  k  P.izur  ik-  la  mer. 
(EvE.J    C'es't  fi'nn  retlet  du  t-iel  rjiie  ton  front  se  colon;. 
Je  vols  dans  tes  regards  luire  un  vivant  ticlair. 

Here  the  eompo.5er  has  written  a  duo  which, 
with  one  exception,  is  the  loveliest  thing  in  the 
Slystery. 

The  exception  is  the  number  that  succeeds  it, 
after  a  .short  recitative  by  the  Narrator.  A  con- 
fused, low,  blurred  prelude  by  the  strings 
(which  include  two  harps"),  leads  lip  to  a  purely 
exfjuisite  chorus,  sung  by  the  voices  of  nature. 
It  is  so  fresh,  so  joyous  and  graceful,  that  I 
make  no  apology  for  again  quoting  from  the 
libretto  (to  which  we  are  indebted  for  it):  — 

An  premier  sourire  de  Evo 

II  s'lMcvc 
Coinme  iin  lonp;  fremiRSoment. 
I'ar  lcs  monts  ct  par  les  plaiues 

Ill's  lialeines 
So  parlont  joyensemcnt. 


Et  dos  liivres  de  la  Fonimo 

TTiie  Jliinune 
Piir  tons  les  etres  descend. 
La  cre.ation  divine 

8'illiimlnn 
Dc  son  regard  carcssant. 

"U'itli  this  the  first  part  of  "Eve  ''  (doses. 

Part  ir.  is  devoted  to  the  temptation  of  wo- 
man by  Satan.  In  the  voluptuous  stillness  of 
a  summer  night  Evi?  is  ]icnsiyely  wandering 
tilone  in  the  forest,  while  her  hu.sban<l  sleeps. 
She  is  happy,  and  yet  v.agiudy  conscious  of 
there  being  siuncthing,  .she  kno\vs  not  what, 
lacking  in  her  happiness.  Then  comes  to  her 
the  Serpent,  not  in  the  vulgar,  literal  shajte, 
but  in  the  far  more  dangerous  ard  insidious, 
because  formless,  form  of  the  voices  of  the 
night,  and  offers  to  reveal  to  her  the  secret  of 
\\n  being.  Eve  listens,  and  the  Tempter  bids 
her  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
that  is  to  s;iy,  according  to  M.  Gallet,  passion. 

Veiix-tti  ])osseder  I.1  piiispance  hiiniaino? 
Kemme,  I'aniour  seul  te  la  donnera. 

This  i]uot:ition  gives  the  key-note  to  the  wdiolo 
of  the  second  jiart,  ^vhieh  falls  far  ladovv  tlie 
standanl  of  the  first  in  every  ^yay.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  M.  .Massenet  would  care  to  dis- 
claim the  impeachment  of  its  being  too  dramat- 
ic, but  such  is  the  ease.  The  concejition  of  it 
is  that  of  an  ojienUic  \vriter,  and  every  note 
might  have  been  ^yritten  rather  for  a  stage 
DIarguerite  than  for  Eve.  This  is  not  surpris- 
ing; in(lee(l,  the  matter  for  wonder  is  rather 
that  the  composer  has  been  able  to  shake  oil 
the  thcatrie;il  shackles  so  utterly  in  the  first 
part,  tlKin  that  be  should  li.ave  failed  to  do  so 
in  the  second  (and  third) — .acts  (?) 

The  last  ])art  of  the  cantata  treats  of  tlio 
Fall,  and  of  the  (piickly  following  curse  and 
banishment  from  Eden.  Tlie  same  qualities 
which  iiuir  the  preceding  portion  of  the  work 
here  re-appear  yet  more  strongly.  Despite  the 
warning  of  the  Narrator  (who  is  a  sort  of 
guardian  angel)  Eve  succumbs  to  the  seductive 
voice  of  Satan,  and  in  her  turn  communicates 
her  newly  acquired  knowledge  to  Adam.  lie 
is  not  ])roof  against  its  fascination,  and  under 
the  sinister  auspices  of  the  ])owers  of  darkness 
man  and  woman  learn  to  love  (for  the  wdiicli 
sad  blunder  posterity  has  since  sulfered).  Hen; 
another  duo  liy  Adam  and  Eve  is  characterized 
by  much  force  and  passion,  and.  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  liarps  has  a  pleasing  effect.  Of  the 
epilogue.  "L.a  ."Malediction,''  the  less  said  the 
better.  It  is  artistically  worthless,  and  could 
be  shortly  described  as  pantomime  music.  The 
theme  of  the  "Dies  ine"  a])pears  in  it  by  fits 
and  starts,  accompanied  by  a  din  of  drums, 
cyml.ials,  and  trumpets  calculated  to  make  the 
very  meekest  worm  turn  in  disapproval.  Wliat 
I  remember  most  clearly  in  the  ''malediction  "' 
is  a  terrific  crash,  as  of  a  hundred  cannons  be- 
ing disclnirged.  with  which  the  final  phrase  of 
a  chorus  of  the  "Voix  de  la  Nature"  was 
emphasized  liy  the  orchestra.  As  an  honest 
chronicler  I  must  record  th.at  this  noise  seemed, 
however,  quite  to  the  taste  of  the  audience, 
whicli  called  loudly  for  M.  Massenet,  wdio, 
with  a,  modesty  very  creditable  to  liim,  bowed 
his  acknowledgments  and  retired. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIO. 


Th(> soloists,  M.  Lassalle,  of  the  opcra(Ailam), 
]\r<line.  llninet-Liidfiir  (Eve),  and  M.  Pruiict 
(Narrator'),  also  came  in  for  tlieir  share  of  ap- 
lilansi'.  Mdme.  Brnnet  Lafleiir  has  a  sympa- 
thetie,  -svell-trainert  voice,  admirahly  suited  to 
lier  role ;  but  lioth  she  and  M.  l-'runet  fonnd 
their  powers  ratlier  overtaxed  by  the  size  of  the 
hall.  The  cliorus,  nn<lcr  the  direction  of  JI. 
Lamonrenx,  left  nothing  to  be  desired;  and 
the  orchestra  was  well  'up  to  the  mark,  as 
usual. 

Example  is  contaf,nous  in  music  as  in  most 
tilings.  There  are  morc^  cantatas  promised  us 
shortly,  conspicuous  amongst  them  one  by  M. 
Saiut-'fia,eus,  entitled  "  Samiison,"  and  a  work 
of  M.  Gounod,  '-Jesus  on  the  Lake  of  Tiberi- 
as:" both  announced  for  performance  at  the 
Concert  du  Chatelet  next  Friday,  together 
with  the  finale  of  Rcethoveu's  "  (iUioral  Sym- 
phony."  The  whole  of  the  last-mentioned  gi- 
gantic work  was  executed  at  the  Conservatoire 
on  Sunday. 

j\I.  Franck's  oratorio  "  Kedemptiou,"  given 
recently  at  the  Salle  Ventadour,  is  commented 
on  favorably  by  the  critics.  Good  Friday  will 
be  celebrated  in  the  churches  here  by  the  per- 
formance of  Haydn's  "  Seven  Words  of  Christ," 
at  the  Efflise  St.  Paul,  and  by  the  execution  of 
the  unfailing  "  Stabat  ;\rater'"  at  St.  Eustachc. 
A  version  of  the  "  Scjit  Paroles  de  Christ"  is 
also  jiromised  at  the  j\tadeleine. 

Asto  the  "Fcted'Alexandre,"  in  consequence 
of  the  success  of  "Eve,"  and  of  M.  Gounod's 
"Gallia,"  its  production  this  season  may  be 
looked  upon  as  problematical. 


Jjtoigljfs  loiinral  of  Ifliisit. 

BOSTON,     APRIL     11,     1875. 
Haydn's  Seasons. 

The  ITaxdel  a>-d  ri-U-us  Shciety,  .after  fjiving:  us 
a  very  pleasant  taste  of"  Spring"  in  their  last  M.ay 
Festival,  are  now  ready  to  fulfil  the  promise  and, 
■with  the  charm  of  Haydn's  music,  lead  us  round  the 
circle  of  the  "  Seasons.''  It  may  help  to  interest 
some,  who  are  meaning  to  attend  the  concert  of 
Wednesday  evening,  April  28,  to  add  here  a  few 
words  about  the  work, —  not  altogether  new,  nor 
could  anythins  new  be  easily  said.  Still  these  hints 
may  be  a  reminder  of  some  of  the  good  things  in  a 
work  long  out  of  mind. 

The  "  Seasons  "  was  the  last  work  of  Ilaydn,  com- 
posed about  the  year  119S.  when  he  was  nearly  sev- 
enty years  old,  and  certainly  displays  a  marvellous 
degree  of  vigor  and  vivacity  of  fancy.  In  some  re- 
spects it  is  more  interesting  than  the  "Creation," 
though  many  of  its  pass.ages  are  only  reproduced 
from  that  and  sound,  with  all  their  elegance,  but  too 
familiar.  As  a  whole,  it  plainly  suffers  from  its  am- 
biguity of  character,  beins  secul.ar,  pastoral,  .almost 
operatic  in  its  real  inspiration,  prompted  by  the  im- 
pulse to  paint  the  changing  phases  of  Nature  and  the 
simple  joys  of  country  life,  while  at  the  same  time 
strivinn;  to  secure  some  of  the  di^-nity  of  Oratorio. 
It  is  in  just  these  graver  and  would-be  grander  parts 
that  it  is  weakest.  The  more  elaborate  contrapun- 
tal choruses  certainly  do  not  compare  witW"  The 
Heavens  are  telling"  and  the  other  grander  mo- 
ments in  the  "  Crentjon."  But  in  the  lighter  and 
descriptive  portions,  which  form  nine-tenths  of  the 
work,  we  find  it  richer  than  tlie  Oratorio.  And 
what  variety  .and  contrast ! 

Tlie  Overture,  portraying;  the  pass.afce  from  Win- 
ter to  Spring-,  is  a  fine  orchestral  piece,  answering 
its  purpose  well;  though  less  quickening  to  the 
fancy  than  Mendelssohn's  treatment  of  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  prelude  to  the  "  "W.ilpnrgis  Kioht." 
The  chorus;  "Come,  gentle  Spring,"  is  simply 
perfect,  the  very  breath  and  soul  of  Spring  is  in 
those  fresh,  delicious  harmonies.     The  homelv  bass 


air  of  Simon,  describine;  the  husbimdman  in  the  field,-, 
old  as  it  sounds,  recalls  the  ehar.aeter  I o  the  life; 
nil  the  more  lliat  i(s  ]>hrases  are  familiMi',  \.\i:\\,  the 
tune  is  idmost  the  snine  that  fiossini  ciiu^lit  n'4;iin 
from  n:i(nre  afterw.'U'ds,  .'it  a  f|uieker  leni])0,  in  his 
Ziffi.,  Zfffi,  and  that  the  ftrcliesira,  so  richly  oeeui)i(Hl 
(how  friendlily  the  bassoon  runs  along  by  the  side 
of  the  voice  !),  borrows  a  haeknied  subject  from  the 
"Surpri.se"  Synqdiony.  The  Trio  .and  Chorus: 
"  Bo  propitious, '  the  Duet  of  Jane  and  Lucas : 
"Sprin;;;,  her  lovely  ch.arms  tmfoldinj;,"  the  chorus 
of  girls  and  youths,  in  sliort  all  of  this  Spring  music 
is  delicate  and  full  of  Sprinij  ;  and  the  cIosin<;  cho- 
rus of  thank.sgiving  is  impressive  in  spite  of  what 
wc  have  said  above. 

In  the  "  Summer,"  the  salient  point  is  the  Thun- 
der Storm,  so  skilfully  prepared  with  recitatives  and 
lowering  necompaniment,  and  worked  up  to  a  ter- 
rilie  climax  with  chorus  and  oi'chestra.  The  transi- 
tion to  the  softer  chorus  after  the  passing  of  the 
storm  :  "  Welcome,  gentle  sleep  !  "  seems  too  abrujit, 
and  lacks  the  true  sense  of  Beethoven.  But  the 
"Summer"  has  many  very  fine  traits.  The  bass 
air  about  the  shepherd  driving  out  his  flock,  the 
glorious  mounting  of  the  Sun  (trio  and  chorus) ;  .and 
espeeiall}^  ^he  tenor  Cavatina  and  recitative  about 
the  intense  heat :  "  Distressful  nature  fainting  sinks," 
are,  taken  with  the  instrument.al  figures,  singul.arly 
graphic. 

In  the  "Autumn  "  we  have  the  most  stirrins;  of 
hiuiting  choruses,  followed  by  the  still  more  rousing 
Wine  chorus,  _with  the  imitation  of  the  bagi:)ipe  an^ 
the  fiddle:  is  there  not  wonderful  vivacity  and  pow- 
er here  for  an  ohl  man  of  seventy  !  But  perhaps 
the  original  thing  of  all  is  the  song  and  chorus  of 
the  "  Spinning  Wheel  "  in  the  "  AVinter  ;  "  the 
"  Wheel  moves  gaily,"  but  the  mood  is  minor  and  the 
pensive  mind  broods  on.  The  instrumental  picture 
of  the  approach  of  Winter,  .and  the  tenor  air  de- 
scribing the  triiveller  perplexed  and  lost  amid  the 
snow,  are  quite  as  characteristic  as  the  music  of  the 
other  seasons. 


Historical  Concerts. 

The  secofid  and  third  Concerts  of  ^Messrs.  OsoooD 
and  BoscoviTZ,  (Feb.  25  and  April  2),  were  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  Of  cour,se,  limited  as  they  are 
to  the  pianoforte  .alone,  the  specimens  of  instrumen- 
tal music  (without  the  vi(J  family,  for  instance, 
which  played  so  inijun-tant  a  part  from  Bach's  and 
Corelli's  time),  could  only  partially  illustrate  the 
stages  of  development.  In  the  department  of  .Songs 
it  w.as  easier  to  do;  and  in  th.at  of  choral  music, 
with  the  aid  of  the  well-trained  small  choir,  signifi- 
cant examples,  though  neeess.arily  few  and  far  be- 
tween for  want  of  much  more  time,  could  be,  and 
were  presented.  In  the  very  n.aturt  of  the  case  it 
would  be  unreason,able  to  expect  much  more  than 
scattered,  desultory  hints,  instead  of  full  and  satis- 
factory illustr.ation,  of  the  music  of  these  centuries. 
Some  of  the  instances  too,  quite  naturally,  would 
seem  more  quaint  and  curious,  than  really  signifi- 
cant. Still,  with  the  help  of  Jlr.  Osgood's  well 
considered  "  Historical  Notes.''  to  furnish  the  con- 
necting links,  the  chain  of  continuity  w.as  obvious. 
The  second  concert  was  largely  occupied  with 
Songs,  (some  of  which  had  been  piassed  over  in  the 
preceding  concert).  A  long  and  curious  string  of 
them,  and  some  of  them  quite  quaint  and  sweet  in 
their  simplicity,  now  pl.ayful  and  naive,  now  full  of 
tender  jiathos !  Such  were  the  various  German 
Volksliedcr,  seven  of  them,  from  the  13th  to  the  IRtli 
century,  melodies  which  sprang  up  like  wildflowers, 
no  one  knows  how,  nor  just  precisely  when ;  bear- 
ing no  author'?  names;  the  music  of  a  "sad  sinceri- 
ty" and  joy  alike  sincere,  a  quality  which  grows 
more   and  more  r,are  in   modern   song  composing. 


Mr.  Osgood  seemed  to  catch  the  character  .and  spirit 
of  each  little  song,  and  reproduced  it  tro  a  charm. 
The  same  may  ho  said  of  llie  more  .artislic  Italian 
songs  by  Carissirni,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  the  elder 
Scarlatti  (lOBO-lVOO). 

These  are  more  conventional  in  style,  more  formal 
and  artistic,  with  perhaps  less  individuality,  and 
yet  quaint  and  graceful ;  but  the  wild  strawberry 
flavor  has  become  tamer  in  the  garden  fruit. 

Most  interesting  of  all  was  the  melody  from  a 
Glee  by  Ilassler  (ICni):  "  A  jiretty  fice  has  turned 
my  head";  for  the  reason  that  the  tune  of  the  Cho- 
rale :  "  Ilerzlich  that  mich  vorlangen,"  which  occurs 
so  f)rten,  harmonized  so  variously,  in  Bach's  Passion 
Music,  is  evidently  borrowed  from  it ;  when  the 
choir  sang  the  fhorale.  there  was  no  mistaking  it» 
and  yet  how  different  the  expression  under  its  new 
harmonic  dress  ! 

Besides  the  Bach  Chorale,  the  work  of  the  choir 
was  limited  to  three  short  specimens:  a  five  part 
chorus;  "Blessed  .are  they'"  by  Ileinrich  Schiitz 
(ICSC);  a  J/wf  )•(■?•(•  by  Caldara  (1720),  and  a  lirr/hm 
Angclorutn  by  Durante  (1740), — all  good,  effective 
pieces  of  harmany,  especi.ally  the  second.  They 
were  beautifully  sung. 

Mr.  Boscovitz,  who  has  the  art  of  making  these 
old  things  interesting, — even  the  more  dry  and  for- 
mal of  them, — by  a  certain  piquancy  of  touch,  and 
perh.aps  more  light  and  shade  than  they  have  any 
pretention  to  in  themselves,  chose,  for  his  first  exam- 
]ile,  and  by  far  the  most  important  and  the  best, 
the  not  quite  unfamiliar  "  Chromatic  Fant.aisie  and 
Fugue"  by  J.  S.  Bach  ;  then  a  Prelude  and  Fugue 
by  Kirnberger,  one  of  the  most  genial  as  well  as 
contrapuntally  learned  of  Bach's  immediate  succes- 
sors; then  a  Chaconne,  an  Air,  .and  a  Hornpipe  out 
of  Handel's  Suites  ;  a  so-called  "  Sonata "  by  the 
younger  Scarlatti,  very  slight  in  respect  of  musical 
contents,  but  made  to  be  very  swiftly,  deftly  played, 
as  an  astonishing  display  of  sicill  in  the  finger  virt- 
uoso of  that  day.  He  ended  the  concert  with  a 
Concerto  per  ij  Cembalo,  by  Bach's  son  Philip  Euian- 
uel  (1714-17.88);  if  we  could  remember  our  impres- 
sion  we  would  try  to  give  it ! 

In  the  third  programme  we  find  ourselves  in  what 
may  be  called  the  Sonata  period  of  pi.ano  music. 
The  Sonata  through  Emanuel  Bach  and  Haydn  had 
become  a  developed  form,  reaching  its  highest  ex- 
pression in  Beethoven.  Mr.  Boscovitz  pl.ayed  first 
several  sm,aller  pieces,  single  movements,  tending 
that  way  (a  strotig,  if  somewhat  formal  Prelude  and 
Capriccio  by  that  learned  theorist,  Marpurg,  1718- 
179.5  ;  a  Bourec,  a  bright  and  pretty  jilay  of  fancy, 
by  Krebs ;  a  Studio  by  Grazioli,  and  a  F.antasia  by 
Turini).  Then,  jumping  Haydn  ;  jumping  Mozart 
so  far  d,s  the  full  Son.ata  was  concerned,  but  plaj-ing 
en  pasmnt  his  first  charming  Rondo  in  C,  and  the 
Turkish  March  from  one  of  his  Sonatas, — the  latter 
in  the  extravagant  transcription  by  Tausig,  so  that 
it  was  in  fact  no  representation  of  Mozart. — he  gave 
us  the  Sonata  in  its  glory  d  la  Beethoven.  It  was 
the  third  Son.ata,  Op.  10,  in  D,  that  with  the  sub- 
lime slow  movement  {Largo}  in  D  minor,  which 
made  a  profound  impression.  Tliere  could  be  no 
Sonata  after  that,  (except  from  the  same  exliaustless 
source) ;  and  Mr.  Boscovitz  went  to  the  opposite 
extreme  in  his  remaining  illustration,  that  of  a 
merely  conventional  and  utterly  empty  Sonata  by 
the  French  Mehul  (176.'?-1SI7),  who  could  write  a 
good  opera  of  "  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,"  and,  like 
all  musicians  of  his  time,  could  put  some  graceful 
finger  exercises  into  a  Sonata  form  for  pupils,  with- 
out much  thought  of  contents  {Iiihalt).  The  selec- 
tion re.ally  served  no  purpose,  unless  it  were  to  show 
that  Sonata-writing  w-as  a  matter  of  course  with  mu- 
sicians in  that  day:  but  where  it  was  creation,  po- 
etrv,  with  one  or  two,  it  was  manufacture  with  tbe 
hundreds. 


BOSTON",     SATURDAY,    APRIL    17,    1875. 


The  Choral  |iicci:'^  wore;  one  in  five  parts  by 
ll;'3'iln:  "]jO,  my  Slie]ilterd's  Iianrl  tlivine,"  which 
(lid  not.  strike  us  ns  one  of  the  elioiee  r/r,n\  of  Haydn's 
art,  as  ilid  tlie  Mozart  vl/'c  rrriiiii.  wliieh  is  a 
most  satisfyiii:^'  and  jierfeet  pieee  of  rieli,  [Hire,  de- 
vinit  liarmony.  For  the  rest,  the  concert  chised 
with  smaller  part-songs:  a  beautiful  and  tranquil 
one  by  Kublan  ("  Over  all  the  tree-tops  is  rest  ") ; 
then  a  three-part  Canon  for  male  voices,  which 
Beethoven  composed  \vhen  a  pupil  with  Albrechts- 
hers'er,  but  which  is  hardly  worth  more  as  an  illus- 
tralion  than  tlie  elassical  "  Three  blind  mice  ; " 
jirobahly  a  thirii;  he  wrote  down  idly  nn  the  back  of 
the  bill  of  fare  alter  dinner  ! — finally  two  rather  or- 
dinary yiart-soncfs,  one  a  YolksJied  :  "  Holy  Nii^ht." 
the  other,  "  German  (Jonsecratirin  Soui^  "  by  Meth- 
fessid. 

Mr.  Osojood  san^.;  two  of  the  less  familiar  and 
most  charming  Canzonets  of  Haydn  ;  "  Symjiat.hy  " 
and  "  Piercino^  eyes  ;  "  JHeclhoven's  sweetiv  scdemn, 
bcaulifnl  Petting  of  Mignon's  '"  Knowst  thou  the 
hind'.'";  and  three  well  contrasted  soiui-s  bv  Schn- 
lii-it:  I  lie  ••Barcarolle,"  '•  Am  Meer  "  (Uy  the  Si-a). 
and  "  Kriihlinnsglaube  "  (.^prinir  faitli.)  It  S(!cineil 
to  us  he  never  sang  with  truer  feelim;  and  with  lin  r 
taste;  and  as  he  bad  .Mr.  I>kksi:i,  fiu-  accoiiijianist, 
all  of  (liese  soiii;-s  IukI  fullest  jli-^tice  done  Ihcni. 

The  fourth  and  last  Historical  Concert  will  be 
April  lid. 


Musical  Festival  in  Cincinnati. 

ICncoiira'^ed  by  tlie  sneci'ss  of  their  lirst  c.\prT-i 
meat  in  IKV.'l.  tin-  Cinciiinali  Committee  have  beni 
very  busily  eni^ai^i'd  in  prep.ariiii::  and  in  heraldiie.; 
a  second  gri'at  Musical  l''esti\-al,  which,  accordiui;  to 
the  ••oflicial  "  progrnnjtne,  lilliiig  a  [lamphlet  of  fifty 
])ages.  seems  to  be  relierl  upon  to  oul-birie  all  that 
has  been  done  tlu-re  or  elnewhere  heretof a'e.  It 
will  oceupy  four  days  (May  1  1.  ]2.  Ill  and  11).  lis 
inspiration  has  (roiiie  this  firiu\  as  before,  from 
Theodore  Tliomas,  wdio  is  to  dircitt  tlie  wdiole,  and 
whom  liis  loyal  Commitlec.  in  their  pamjihlet,  glo- 
rify as  the  man  to  whom  wc  in  this  country  owe  all 
our  "api'reeiation  and  ]ttvo  of  what  is  jnirest  and 
best  in  music,''  even  ••what  is  known  as  r-Af.^.s/c  niu- 
flie,"  (tliough  not  a  few  of  us  renienilier  at  least 
fancying  we  loved  it  before  he  was  born). 

Mr.  Thomas  has  for  adjutanls,  Mr.  Otto  Singer, 
niastiu-  of  the  chorus,  which  is  verj-  hux'e,  and  Mr. 
Ihiilley  Buck  as  organist.  The  principal  vocal  ])er- 
formers  are  Mrs.  11.  M.  Smith,  Miss  .\l)bi.'  Whhiery, 
Mis^  ,\iinie  Loui-'e  Carv.  Miss  ICiiima  Cranch,  Mr. 
Win.  .T.  Winch,  Mr.  II.  Ale.v.  Bisehoir,  Mr.  M.  W. 
Whitney,  and  I'l-.m/  Kenimeil/. — largely  drawn 
from  Boston.  There  is  al-o  to  he  a  chorus  from  tiie 
jniblic  schools.  The  orche-fra,  carefulh'  enlarged, 
numbers  l.l  fir.st  violius,  l.')  second,  10  violas,  10 
'cellos,  '.1  double  basses.  3  llulcs,  besides  piccolo.  4 
oboes  and  Kn;;li>h  lioni,  1  clarionets,  1  bass  clari- 
onet, ■!  bassoons.  1  horns.  12  cornels.  f]irobabIy  for 
the  heralds  in  ••  Lohengrin"),  11  trombones,  ^2  tubas, 
drums,  etc. 

The  scheme  embraces  four  evening  Concerts  and 
three  Jlatiiii'es.  Brahms  heatls  the  i^rand  tone-pro- 
cession, on  the  opening  nii;lil.  with  his  •'Triumphal 
H\"mn,"  op.  ."i.'i.  for  bariione  sub),  ei^^ht-jiart  chorus, 
or;;aii  and  orchestra  ;  and  tin'  Seventh  Symphiniy 
of  Iteetliovcu  fiUows.  Tli.'ii  ail  intermission  of  from 
half  an  hour  1o  an  hour,  fir  promenade,  etc.,  and  the 
seeontl  part  consists  of  the  Prelude  and  selected 
scenes  from  •'  Lohengrin." 

First  Matinee.  Wcilnesday.  Second  Overture  to 
Lronorc,  Beethoven  ;  *•  lii  native  \V<irth."  from  the 
Creation,  (\V.  J.  Winch);  Aria  from  Mozart's  T'llo  : 
**  Parto  ma  tn  ben  mio."  (Miss  Cranch,  with  clarion- 
et obligato);  Scherzo  from  Mendelssolin's  '"  P>efor- 
uiafion"  Symphony  :  .•\ria  from  Meyerbeer's  L' Eloile 
d'l  .Ve/v/.  (Mrs.  Smilh);  HuiiLi'arian  I)ances,  Brahms. 
—  .\fter  lutcrinis.^ion  ;  Overture  and  "Wolfram's  Po- 
mance  from  Tannhdit.or;  a  ne'i'  •' ^leditalion"  by 
Irouuod,   p  aj'ed    by   all   the    violins,    with   Corno 


Anglais  obligato;  Air  from  Migiion,  (Miss  Cary); 
Trio  fi'om  Williaiii  Ti'l,  sung  by  Messrs.  BischofT, 
Pienimertz  and  Whitney  ;  Overture  to  Jill. 

Sirnnil  Nhilii.  Oratorio  Elijtth,  Mendelssohn 
The  Solos  by  Mrs.  Smith,  Miss  Whinery,  Miss  Cary 
Miss  Cranch,  Mr.  Whitney  (as  the  Prophet),  Mr. 
Winch  and  Mr.  Bisehofl". 

Sixond  Miilhiie,  with  chorus  of  the  school  child- 
ren, who  are  to  sing  a  Prayer  by  Gluek;  "  Night 
shades  uo  longer,''  ii}'  Rossini ;  a  Cantata  in  '•  Praise 
of  Friendship"  by  ilozart,  with  solos  Ijy  Jlrs. 
Smith.  Mi"  Whinery  and  Mi~s  Cranch  ;  •'  Strike 
the  Cymbal,"  by  Pucitta  ;  and  '■  .My  country,  'tis  of 
thee."  Mrs.  Smith  sings  the  "  Sjiirifc  Song"  by 
Haydn,  and  •'  Sprin:;time"  by  Fesca  ;  Miss  Whinery, 
••  Iiifelici'"  (Concert  Aria),  by  Mendidssohn  ;  Miss 
Cranch.  •' Vaga  l)onn.i"  from  the  //inincno/s;  Mr. 
Bisehofl",  .Scliuberl's  "  l)h'  .Mbuacht."  and  .\ria  from 
••  Tell";  and  .Mr.  Whitney,  the  Pedlar's  Song  from 
Mendelssohn's  •'  Son  and  Stranijer."  The  orchestra 
plays  a  Festival  Overture,  by  F.d.  La.ssen,  "  I'lildi- 
i^anir's  Marsch,"  by  \Va:rner,  and  tlu;  '*  T)evil*s  Darn- 
ing N'eedle,"  ^vhieh  is  a  Strauss  waltz. 

TJilrd  yi'jlit,  'J'/nn-si/aij,  oiTcvi^  Xwo  great  works: 
Bach's  Mafiiiificat  in  D,  (first  lime  in  ■\merica),  for 
solo  voices,  choi'us.  orchestra  and  origan;  and  the 
N'inth  Symi.hiuiy.  Who  w.nild  not  lik,'  to  be  there 
Jiiid  liear  ! 

'I'hh-il  Mnt'in!:-.  Beethoven's  Overture,  fi]i.  121. 
(■•  Consecration  of  the  House");  Beelhoi-cn's  Arietta  : 
•■  Tn  r)uesta  tomba,"  (Whitney):  Mozart's  •'Dove 
Souo"  (Miss  AVhiucry);  "  Be  thou  faithful,"  from  Si. 
r„ul  (Winch):  ••('he  Faro,"  from  Orf.a  (Miss 
Cranch);  Inlrodiictiitn  to  :;d  act.  Walther's  Prize 
Son;;,  and  the  Overture,  to  Wa;,nier's  Afiix/rrsiiir/ry. 
— Second  part:  Overture  to  (Jhrmn,  followed  by 
Quart I't  from  the  same  :  ••Over  the  dark  blue  waters'' 
(Miss  AVhinery,  Mi<s  Cranch.  Messrs.  Winch  and 
Bis(dioir);  "Picta."  from  h-  I'l-ojih;/,:  (.Miss  Carv); 
"  Oil  ruddier  than  the  cherry,''  Handel.  (Whitney); 

i  Liszt's  I!hn]isodie  Hongriise.  Xo.  2.  for  orchestra  ; 
Quartet  by  Verdi  (.Mrs.  Smith,  Jliss  Cary,  Messrs. 
Bischirfl'and  AVhilney). 

The  fourth  evening  Concert  be;j;ins  with  Scdui- 
herl's  ;;ri'at  Symjdiony,  Xo.  0.  in  C,  of  the  "  heav- 
enly len:rlh",  after  which  Wotan  sin^s  farewell  to 
Brunhilde.  and  stirs  \\\t  liis  magic  wild  fire.  After 
the  lutermission,  tin;  Festival  concludes,  as  it  bcirnii, 
with  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  Xew  .S(dioi)l.  name- 
ly  Liszt,   wdiose    Syiniilionie   Poem    "  Prometheus," 

[  with  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra,  will  be 
performed. 

Surely  varii'ly  enoimh,  and  mmh  that  will  be 
most  interesting!  The  "  classics"  of  the  Future  (if 
they  live  long  enough,  they  may  earn  the  title),  have 
almost  the  lion's  share:  but  wdiethcr  they  teml  to 
••elevate  the  standard"  in  musle.  whc^Iher  in  excit- 
ing wonder  and  sensation,  they  at  lie-  same  time 
serve  the  ■•  Peligion  of  \n"  (as  the  prosraniiiie 
book  has  it),  lacks  as  yet  tlu'  full  test  of  experience. 
The  term  is  not.  too  stron:;  a  one  for  such  love  as  one 
may  fi'el  for  music  of  Beethoven,  Bach,  etc.:  are 
there,  iiiThaps,  Im,  Pelisions,  wide  njiarfc  as  these 
and  Wa;;iier.  and  will  they  ever  nicef,  one  goini; 
Fast,  the  other  West  '? 

The  iiainphlet  abound- in  all  needi'd  information 
about  the  artists,  the  works  to  be  jierformed,  the 
hall  and  all  the  arrangements,  and  spares  not  the 
supeidatives,  with  a  pride  r|iiite  u.atur.-d  t.)  so  formid- 
.able  an  enterprise.  The  Festival  will  no  doubt  ex- 
cite attention  far  and  wide,  and  will  r<-pay  a  pil:,rrim- 
nge  to  our  sister  city  of— not,  now  the  West— but 
Centre. 


"  P.va.uiisi;  .VNT.  Tin:  Pi;i;i."  Tlie  repetition  of 
Schumann's  beauti.''ul  Cantata,  as  announced  to  be 
sung  by  The  Cecilia,  with  the  Harvard  Orche.-t.ra, 
in  the  Music  Hall,  had  to  be  abamloned  for  the  pres- 


ent season  ;  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  mu- 
sic-loving ]mblic,  probably  from  sheer  satiety  after 
so  much  musical  excitement,  seemed  quite  indift'er- 
ent  to  so  rare  an  opportunity.  To  have  L;iven  it 
again,  at  so  unpropitious  a  moment,  would  have  en- 
tailed a  serious  loss.  Strange,  that  crowds  can  still 
be  drawn  by  the  tom-foolery  of  "  spelling  matches  " 
(were  Wagner  here,  lie  might  compose  a  spelling 
opera, — the  McUicr-xpdler),  while  a  great  musical 
work  of  genius  lacks  audience  I 

But  Cecilia  liad  her  revenge  in  a  more  jirivate 
social  way,  by  inviting  her  friends  to  Horticultural 
Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  there  singing  it 
with  simph-  the  pianoforte  accompaniment.  And 
the  entertainment  was  really  delightful.  Wliat 
was  lost  in  some  degree  in  the  great  spaces  of  the 
Music  Hall,  was  here  appreciated  more  nearly  at  its 
full  value.  The  remarkably  fine  voices  which  com- 
pose this  chorus,  were  at  least  fairlj-  heard  for  once, 
and  the  excellence  of  their  singing  was  appreciated; 
tlicir  sound  was  neither  covered  u[)  by  an  overpow- 
ering orchestra,  nor  lost  in  sjiace.  The  singers, 
too,  had  given  it  I'urthcr  practice,  and  felt  more  at 
home  in  tlu'  music  ;  and  it  was  sung  much  better 
th.au  befm-e.  1'lie  (di(U'us  with  Soprano  solo  at  the 
end  of  the  second  part  :  ••  SIee|i  on,"  was  as  pure 
and  perfect  a  ]iiece  of  chorus  singing  as  we  ever 
heard  ;  equally  fine  was  the  solo  in  it  by  Miss  Bi:i:nE, 
(wlio  sang  the  jKirt  of  the  Peri  throuijhout  witli 
great  sweetness  of  voice,  ]iurily  of  style,  and  true 
artistic  feeling) ;  And  how  rich  the  undercurrent  of 
the  bass  voici-s  as  they  came  in  with  tlieir  suggest- 
ive independent  motive!  The  series  of  choruses 
with  solos  which  compose  the  grand  cxcitiii'j;  scene 
at  the  end  of  the  fir=t  ])art.  were  given  with  ureal 
spirit;  ami  the  lii^ht  rom.anlic  choruses  of  the  (Ji'iiii 
of  the  Nile,  tlie  Houris,  itc.,  were  exquisite. 

The  solos.  H  itii  the  exception  of  Miss  Beebe,  were 
Ijiveii  as  before,  and  all  won  merited  applaii.se,  Miss 
It,\  Wui.sii  still  growing  into  favor.  The  principal 
solo  for  the  baritone  :  ••And  now  o'er  Syria's  ro.sy 
lilain,"  omitted  before,  was  beautifully  suiu;  by  Mr. 
Winch  ;  if  it  jiroduced  no  marked  efl'ect,  it  was  be- 
cause the  music  is  of  a  quality  wliich  (like  many  of 
the  finest  passage's  of  the  work),  requires  a  closer 
knowledge  for  file  appreciation  of  its  beauty. 
— .\ltogether,  the  perforuiance  was  a  remarkalile 
success,  and  nobody  will  doubt  now  that  The  ('.■cib 
ia  is  one-  of  our  musical  forces  by  all  nnan*  worth 
lireserving.  It  has  shown  wdiat  it  can  do;  we  look 
for  still  belter  thiicrs  from  it  another  year. 

The  only  drawback  in  this  repetition  was,  as  we 
have  said,  the  want  of  an  orelieslra.  Mr.  L.wo'.s 
attention  li.ad  to  \»:  divided  Ijctween  conducting  and 
playing  at  the.  Jiiano,  in  whicli  latter  task  he  was 
relieved  from  time' to  time  by  Mr.  Ti  c-Ki;it  and  Mr. 
.\uTiin:  For)ri:,  a  ijraduale  of  the  last  class  al  Har- 
vard. 


Xew  Yoai;.  .Viuni,  12.      At  the  fifth  concert  of  the 
X.  Y.  Philliarmonie  Society,  on    Saturday  evening 
March  20,  the  followini;  pro<;ramnie  was  given: 
r.vuT  I. 

S.vmplmny  Xo.  t,  in  n Mnzart 

1.  Ailagio  ed  Allegro.    2.  .Andante.    3.  Finale 


-I'rc-sto 

Concerto  for  tie-  \iolin  riu^wl 

Dr.  L.opniil  DainioscI-, 
Overture,  "  Leonora,"  Xo.  :j 


.  .Danirosch. 
.IJeetlioven, 


r.inr  it. 
Symphony  Xo.  3,  in  A  minor,  op.  30  [Scotch.! 

Melldelssnlin. 
Overture,  "  Flying  Dutchman  " Warner. 

In  Mozart's  crr.ic.-fiil  work  prissafes  o£  airv  lilavfuhie-s 
alternate  with  ilicmes  nftrrave  teiideruess.  ahncst'-sa.Ini-ss 
.Altlionsll  in  all  of  Mozart's  music  there  is  a  imili-  iieliind 
the  te.Tis.  The  .Mcmlelssohn  .Svmiihonv  i.s  the  oincmue  of 
what  tlio  composer  called  his  "nilstv  .Scotcli  m.ioil-"  anrl 
a  woiKlerfiiily  siiu-jestive  moo.l  it  is'.  Tlicre  is  no  finer, 
piece  of  lone-])aintiiic;. 

Botli  these  works,  lis  well  as  Mie  '•  Li>iinnra  "  overture 
were  well  pi.-ifornieii.  An  atteiniit  to  plav  tlio  n>erlure 
to  the  ■•F.yiiiL:  Iliitcliman,"  an  inlcrcslin't,'  spenin.eii  of 
Wa^ruer's  earliest  style,  resulted  in  utter  failure,  the 
piece  being  distorletl  almost,  hevoml  recnmition.  It  is  no 
discrraco  not  to  be  able  to  pl.iy  \Va;;ner's  iiMisic.  whiili 
oijens  a  llelJof  siiecial  stuily  and  demands  an  inmiensi.- 
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amount  ofpractico,  but  it  is  unfair  to  give  pcrformancra 
wliioli  arc  merely  a  iHirlPsquo  of  tlio  composer's  style, 
[ts  it  not  sometimes  a  burlesque  on  itself?  Ed.] 

Dr.  Daniroseti  is  .in  excellent  violinist,  and  a  nmsiriiin 
who  lias  rcnilcrea  v.aluable  service  in  tlio  advancement  of 
nnisic  In  our  city;  but  tbe  most  IndnlKeiit  of  his  bearers 
must  h.ave  found  bis  violin  concerto  diHtippointinp:  and 
wearisome.  A  good  deal  of  skill  and  ineonuity  as  well  as 
bard  study  were  sbown  in  its  construction;  but  tbe  work 
is  not  artistic  nor  well  balanced. 

Next  on  the  concert-list  came  Tbeodore  Thomas'  sixth 
and  last  Syrapbony  Concert  of  the  season,  wliieh  took 
place  at  Steinw.ay  Hall  on  S.atinday  evening,  April  lOtli ; 
two  symphonies  were  performed  in  each  of  which  tlie  com- 
poser was  represented  at  his  best.  Jfozart  by  his  Sym- 
phony in  C,  called  "  Jupiter,"  and  Beethoven  by  tbe  sub- 
lime seventh  symphony,  wliicli  is  the  very  crystalization  of 
the  fulness  of  his  jiowers.  Both  of  these  great  works 
were  splendidly  interpreted,  and  the  concert  was  such  as 
bctitB  tbe  close  of  a  season  of  more  than  ordinary  siiccess 
and  artistic  significance.  Tbe  only  remaining  number 
upon  the  programme  was  Rubinstein's  new  Concerto  for 
piano  and  orchestra.  No.  5,  in  B  flat,  Op.  94,  played  by 
iVIme.  Madeline  Schiller.  It  is  a  work  to  be  read  between 
tlie  lines  ami  not  hastily  judged;  the  themes  .as  a  rule  are 
given  out  boldly  by  tbe  orchestra,  repeated  by  the  piano, 
and  elaborated  in  a  manner  which  would  fairly  test  the 
powers  of  .■<uch  a  Titan  among  pianists  as  Eubinstein. 
Mme.  Schiller  played  the  Concerto  intelligently  and  well, 
receiving  two  rounds  of  .applause  .after  her  performance. 

■yve  h.ave  had  a  week  of  Englieb  opera,  at  the  Academy, 
by  the  Kellogg  tronpe,  beginning  M.areh  2ath  .and  termi- 
nating April  3d.  Balfe's  posthumous  Opera,  "The  Tal- 
isman," was  among  the  works  represented.  The  attend- 
ance was  sm.all  and  the  performances  do  not  call  for 
extended  notice.  These  representations  are  patroniz.ed 
chiefly  by  a  class  of  people  wlio,  while  regarding  the  legit- 
imate It.alian  Opera  as  but  little  better  than  a  device  of 
tlie  evil  one,  take  to  it  kindly,  on  local  or  patriotic 
gi-ounds,  when  it  is  clothed  in  ill  fitting  English  .and  inter- 
preted by  American  singers.  I  can  imagine  a  kind  of 
English  Opera  wdiicb  would  be  a  very  pleasing  addition  to 
our  fund  of  entertainments  .and  doubtless  we  may  some- 
time have  a  theatre,  like  tlie  Opera  Comique  in  Paris, 
where  the  performances  .are  artistic  and  refined  without 
being  stilted,  and  where  the  sipgers  attempt  no  more  than 
tliey  can  fairly  perform.  Miss  Kellogg  is  admirably  fitted 
to  t.ake  part  in  such  an  enterprise,  as  all  know  who  h.ave 
heard  her  siog  in  "  Crispino"  or  "  Fra  Diavolo,''  and  kin- 
dred works, 

Jlax  Maretzek  began  a  brief  season  of  Italian  Opera  on 
Frid.ay  last  with  Flotow's'  L'Ombra."  This  opera  which 
is  written  for  four  voices  only,  without  cliorua,  is  said  to 
bear  a  striking  resembl.anje  to  "Martha."  Tbe  affair 
seems  to  be  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  two 
young  debutants  to  sing  in  public  on  the  stage,  and  it  is 
proliably  highly  gratifying  to  all  concerned. 

The  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  gave  their  tliird  concert 
[ninth  seaaonl  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  These  concerts, 
being  private  air.airs,  do  not  come  within  the  line  of  news- 
paper notice;  but  I  m.ay  say  that  the  programme  was  very 
interesting,  emluacing  songs  by  Sclmmann,  Mendclssobn, 
Schubert,  Wagner  and  others.  At  this  concert  I  heard 
several  pieces  of  Cllopin-music  charmingly  played  by  Mr. 
Richard  Hoffman,  who  also  played  two  of  bis  own  compo- 
sitions. 

Mr.  Thomas  announces  two  extra  concerts,  the  last  of 
the  season,  for  Friday  evening  April  16tb  and  Saturday 
afternoon  April  17th.  At  the  evening  concert  Beethoven's 
symphony  No.  2  in  D  will  be  performed,  and  at  the  mat- 
inee Mendelssohn's  "  Reformation  "  symphony.  ]\Iisa 
Annie  Louise  C.arj-  will  sing  at  both  concerts. 


A.  A.  C. 


Eoyal  Italian  Opera  (Covent  Garden.) 

(From  tbe  Musical  AVorld.) 
Mr.  Gye  has  issned  his  prospectus  of  the  coming 
season,  which  will  begin  on  Easter  Tuesday,  with  a 
performance  of  Gnillaiime  TcV — a  good  beginning, 
as  far  as  choice  of  opera  goes,  and  a  vast  improve- 
ment upon  tlie  Irovatore  and  Travlata  of  a  few 
years  back.  Tlie  document  will  strike  everj'  one  as 
.almost  stern  in  its  business  simplicity.  No  com- 
mercial "report"  could  be  less  marked  by  gush. 
Nothing,  save  the  orchestra,  has  a  word  of  praise  ; 
ntid  even  the  prime  doime  are  passed  with  a  simple 
mention  of  their  names.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
two  reasons ;  first,  because  only  thus  can  the  oper- 
atic prospectus  redeem  its  ch.aracter ;  and  next, 
because  the  public  do  not  want  to  be  told  through 
its  means  who  and  what  they  are  to  admire.  Fa- 
miliar operas  and  well-known  artists  have  had  their 
merits  appraised  already  ;  while  with  regard  to  new 
works  and  dclin/ants,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating,  and  not  in  the  words  of  those  who  have 


interests  nt  stalco.  Wo  commend  the  reticence  of 
.Mr.  Gye's  announcement,  therefore,  and  ho]ie  it  inaj' 
he  accepted  as  a  rnoilel  for  all  future  time. 

The  manager,  it  will  be  sbserved,  has  not  ailded 
ni.anj'  fresh  names  to  his  list  of  artists.  Nor.  on  the 
other  hand,  has  he  taken  any  away  from  last  sea- 
son's roll.  In  point  of  fact  it  may  bo  sai<l  that,  sub- 
stantially, the  Irnii/y  of  IM'?.';  is  that  of  18V4.  How 
much  this  statement  involves  need  scarcely  be 
pointed  out.  It  means  Patti,  Albani,  Vilda,  Mari- 
mon,  D'Angeri,  Sinico,  Scalchi,  Nicolini,  Bolis, 
Bettiiii,  Graziani,  M.aurel,  Cotogni.  Fanre,  Bagagic- 
lo,  Capponi,  Ciamjii — not  a  bad  company,  we  believe, 
and  one  that  tnany  a  subventioned  manager  would 
give  Ilia  cj'es  to  possess.  The  season  might  run  its 
course  very  well  witii  such  a  band  of  artists,  but,  as 
the  public  look  for  some  new  faces,  Mr.  Gye  prom- 
ises five  Jihntanis,  respecting  whom  nothing  is  said 
and  nothing  known.  The  chiei  of  them,  indeed, 
Mdlle.  Thalberg,  has  never  yet  appeared  on  any 
stage,  but  conies  to  us,  so  to  speak  out  of  the  dark. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  this  young  lady  that  much  is 
expected  of  her.  She  cannot  help  being  the  child 
of  her  parents,  but,  nevertheless,  their  reputation 
will  be  present  to  the  minds  of  the  audience  when 
she  appears  ;  and  in  proportion  will  they  raise  their 
hopes.  Report  goes  that  Mdlle.  Thalberg  possesses 
the  requisites  of  eminence  in  her  profession.  This, 
w^e  trust,  will  prove  to  be  the  case,  for  the  salie  of 
the  name  she  bears,  as  much  as  for  that  of  the  the- 
atre which  will  run  the  risk  of  her  (Ubut.  The  re- 
maining new  comers — Mdlle.  Proeh,  Signor  De 
Sanctis,  Herr  Seideman,  and  Signor  Tamagno — 
arouse  no  feeling  of  any  sort.  They  will  be  patient- 
ly waited  for,  and,  no  doubt,  received  with  the  cold- 
ness shown  by  a  Covent  G.arden  audience  towards 
all  absolutely  unknown  people. 

In  other  respects,  the  personnel  oi  the  establish- 
ment remains  unchanged.  Signor  Vianesi  .and 
Signor  Bevignani  continue  at  their  post  as  joint 
conductors ;  Mdlle.  Girod  will  be  again  the  princi- 
pal dancer,  in  associ.ation  with  two  strangers,  Mdlle. 
Ricci  and  Travelli ;  Mr.  Carrodus  "  leads "  the 
orchestra,  Mr,  Betjem.ann  theh.allet;  Mr,  Pittman  is 
again  organist;  Signor  Corsi  superintends  the  cho- 
rus, and  M,  Desplaees  acts  as  stage-manager.  With 
regard  to  the  chorus  and  orchestra,  Mr.  Gye  bids 
us  look  for  considerable  augmentation  on  particular 
occasions,  which  means,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  when 
Herr  Richard  Wagner  dominates  the  scene.  Other- 
wise, these  important  boilies  will  be  in  numbers  as 
in  excellence,  what  they  have  been  in  seasons  past. 
It  must  be  granted  that  Mr.  Gye  has  done  well  to 
keep  his  "  old  guard  "  about  him.  They  h.ave  done 
their  devoir  in  by-gone  campaigns,  and  nobody  who 
owns  a  sword  of  proof  lightly  throws  it  away  for  a 
new  weapon,  however  the  virgin   steel  m.ay  glitter. 

Turning  to  the  repertoire  of  the  season  we  find  a 
list  of  four  operas,  concerning  which  it  is  stiid  that 
at  least  three  will  be  produced.  Two  of  the  four  .are 
revivals:  Gounod's  Romeo  et  JnUetteham^  promised 
after  a  retirement  of  seven  years;  and  Semiramide 
after  a  much  longer  withdrawal.  Rossini's  opera  is 
often  played  at  the  other  houses,  and.  therefore, 
will  h.ardl}'  excite  curiosity,  even  with  Mdme.  Vilda 
as  the  Queen,  and  M.  Faure  as  Assnr.  The  case  is 
different  with  regard  td  Jiomeo  et  Jidhlie.  We  have, 
its  true,  no  longer  a  M.ario  to  loot  and  act  the 
lover  in  perfection  ;  but  Nicolini  is  a  good  substi- 
tute as  times  go.  and  Patti  remains,  a  better  Juli- 
ette, if  possible,  than  ever.  For  others  reasons  it  is 
well  that  Mr.  Gye  has  succeeded  in  removing  the 
obstacles  to  our  further  acquaintance  with  an  im- 
portant, and.  in  some  respects,  very  interesting 
work.  Herold's  Le  Pres  anx  Cleres  is  the  third 
opera  jiromised,  but  we  fear  that  our  chances  of 
hearing  it  are  not  great.  Mr.  Gye  announces  no 
cast,  neither  does  he  say  to  whotn  the  labor  of 
adapting  the  opera  for  an  Italian  stage  has  been 
entrusted.  This  disappointinent,  however,  can  be 
borne,  provided  the  promise  of  W.agner's  Zohenc/rhi 
be  faithfully  carried  out.  Hardly,  we  imagine, 
would  an  m.anager  venture  now  to  trifle  with  the 
public  curiosity  about  Wagner's  operas.  Time  was 
when  only  a  few  cared  for  tihem.  the  rest  being  con- 
tent to  remain  in  ignorance.  But  now  amateurs  are 
in  earnest,  and  inilisposed  to  put  up  with  further 
disappointment. 

Mr.  Gye,  we  feel  sure,  will  do  what  he  has  said 
he  will ;  and  the  event  of  the  season,  the  talk  of  the 
seasren,  we  may,  perhaps,  add  the  success  of  the  sea- 
son, cannot  fail  to  be  Loheiif/rtn.  In  the  cast  we 
find  the  names  of  Albani.  D'Angeri,  Proch,  Maurel, 
Bagagiolo,  and  Nicolini ;  and  as  scenery  and  deco- 
rations will,  doubtless,  prove  worthy  of  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  we  may  expect  a  performance  of 
merit  such  as  the  composer  himself  would  applaud. 


DESCUIPTIVE   LIST    OF   TUK 
Pul»laMli4'a1  Uy  4»liv<^r  Uitfton  A,  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Mr.  Yarloy's  Soni^^s.  pa.  40 

Ko.  10.     No  more.        3.  C  to  g.  Booit. 

*' Earth  looked  like  Heaven,  a  little  while, 
And  then, — no  more  I" 

All  Mr.  Varley's  selectionB  are  characterized  by  a 
very  perfect  taste,  and  this  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule. 

Sleep  On.  (Cradle  Song).  4.  G  to  a.    Warren.  30 
*'  Sleep  on.  eweet  babe, 
The  storm  dies  slowly  away." 
IVIclo'ly  and  accompaniment  fit    together    to    a 
charm,  and  tlie  noiig  is  worth  singing  to  the  best 
baby  in  the  L-unl, 

Down  in  the  dewy  Dell.    Trio.     4.  Ah  to  f. 

Smart.  50 
"And  the  tender  bine  harebell, 
Benda  'neath  the  Zephyr'^  wing." 
An  elegant  trio  for  ladies'  voices. 

Tell,  Sister,  tell.     Duet.    4.  F  to  f.         ^^lute.  60 

"  Round  about  the  earth  we  rove, 
Weaving:  spcllH  of  joy  and  love." 
One  of  the  prettiest  of  fairy  duets.    "Would  ho 
very  taking  in  a  school  concert  or  exhibition. 

Amalia,  or  Roman  Charioteer.     4.  C  to  e. 

Millard.  GO 
"  ^\\\  all  del  pensier." 
Italian  and  Englii^h  words.     Already  noticed  in 
its  Soprano  arrangement,  but  \r^  become  ro  famoua 
as  to  need  the  Coxtkalto  arrangement  with  sim- 
plified accompaniment. 

To  the  Meadow.     (H  Prato).     4.  Ah  to  ff. 

Marini.  30 
"  Gia  ne!  cielo  arnica  etella. 
Lo  I  the  friendly  star  of  evening.** 
The  words  have  the  advantage  of  Mr.  T.  T.  Bar- 
ker's fine  talent  for  translation,  and  this  and  similar 
8ong:s  are  heartily  commended  as  bavins:  the  jiTace 
and  easy  flow  of  Italian  music  without  its  usual  dif- 
ficulty. 

Instrnmental. 

Charming  Compositions  of  Teresa  Carreno. 
No.  S.     Dance  de  Gnome.     (Octave  Study). 

4.  C  minor.  40 

Somewhere  about  tbe  5tb  page  of  this,  to  rest  his 
aching  wrists,  the  player  will  naturally  .«top,  and 
turn  to  the  title  to  see  if  it  really  says  "charming." 
But  it  ?'.?  splendid  "  wrist"  practice,  and  good 
music  after  it  is  learned. 

La  Favorite  Galop.        2.,G.  Aronsen.  40 

Commences  in  C,  and  ends  in  G-.    Verj^  neat  and 

bright  G-alop. 

Meadow  Pink.     BrilHant  pieces  easily  arr.  by 

Chas.  V.  Cloy,  ea.  30 
No.  1.    Mazurka.        3.  Eft 
"  2.     AValtz.  2.  G. 

''  3.    Polka.  2.  G. 

'*  4.     Quickstep.      2.  C. 
Truly   the  "  Piukings    of  Perfection*'    for  ea«y 
pieces.    Intended,  perhaps,  for  beginners,  but  are 
good  enouL^h  for  anybody. 

Oh!  Soft  Sunshine.    Idylle.     3.  F.     Lichncr.  40 
An  exceedingly  g^raeeful  and  neat  piece,  snch  as 
one  might  suppose  to  have  been  Avritten  uutler  the 
influence  of  the  soft,  hazy  sunshine  of   May  or 
October. 

Waltz  and  Polka.      2.  G.        Sose  CoggealiaU.  30 
Two  sliort  pieces;  the  •' TTope  TTaltz."  and  tbe 
"  Spring  Flower  Polka."    Both  very  musical  and 
spirited. 

Beauties  of  Paty  Bias.  Marchctti. 

No.  3.     Waltz.  3.  G.  Knight  30 

A  bright  waltz  with  a  favorite  air  for  basis. 

Books. 

Louis    KoHLER^S    PlAXO    STUDIES. 

Op.  166.     Technics  for  Middle  Classes. 

Book  1.     Scale  Studies,  $2.00. 

*'  2.  Studies  in  Chord  Form,  2.00. 
One  must  consider  Kohlcr  a  teacher  of  great  ex- 
perience mid  great  success,  Kone  provide  better 
tlian  he  for  the  technical  need.s  of  scholars.  In 
Book  1st  are  Scale  passages,  arranged  no  as  to  give 
an  immense  deal  of  practice  in  a  short  time.  In 
Book  2d  are  Chords.  Arpeggios,  etc.,  skilfully 
adapted  to  the  same  end. 

The  books  are  warmlj*  comraencle<i  to  the  notice 
of  practical  teachers. 


Abbretl4TIO>'S. — Degrees  of  difUcultr  are  marked 
1  to  7.  Tbe  ;;-<?/is  m;irk(Ml  with  a  capital  letter:  as  C,B 
flat,  &c.  A  siiiaU  Koman  letter  marks  the  highest  note, 
if  on  the  stall,  an  Halit-  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above 
the  staff. 


All  Accompaniments  of  the  Vocal  Pieces  can  be  Played  either  on  the  Piano  or  Eeed  Organ. 


CSr-  Ei titer  of  the  following  Pieces  will  ho  sent  lij  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the-  retail  price.         Try  iliis  mode 

ofhuyijig  music!       Persons  living  among  the  Pocky  Mountains  can  procure  music  in  this  u-ay 

quite  as  conveniently  as  those  near  a  great  city  =11^ 


A  FINE  POPULAR  SONG. 

"Breatlie  apin  those  Sweet  Woris,  DarlM." 

Solo  and  Chorus,  by  CuAS.  D.  Blakl". 

"  Bye  and  byo  has  coino  and  vani'*lu-il, 
A'nd  our  lockH  uro  utrcakt'd  with  Kiay, 

Cares  yo'.ir  lovinfjf  words  li:iv(!  b.iiiiHhfd, 
TUey  grow  sweuti-r  every  day.'' 

A  snnjf  and  rhorus  written  in  Jlr.  Tilake's  best 
manner; — wliich  is  sulliricnt  rpccinimcndafion. 

IIit;host  noto  on  E,  (fourth  space).       I'ii-ture 
Tillo.     I'rico  M  cents. 

>-<«i-i 

A  fiiio  Tictiuo  Tillo  adorns 

SimK  ,aud  Chorus,  \iy  W.  II.  CitocKWAV. 
"  My  joy  c.aidi  day,  my  dream  by  ni^'ht, 

My  rose  in  winter  dre.ar." 
Words  hy  Georgo  Coniier,  and  the  words,  music 
and  pencrai  appearance  ot  tin'  piere  are  alike  takiuyand 
eleiiaut.    Highest  m.te  on  K,  (fonrih  --pace]. 

Price   40   cents. 


A  deeply  poetic  Song  of  puro  and  elevated 
sentiment,  is 

"Words  by  Hi-.I-en'  Asiii.axi)   Ki-av. 
Music  by  IIaf.uison-  ,Mii,i.ai:i>. 

"HoM  nn-  in  thy  ilmuUt  nrni^, 
O  Great  Heart,  stronn;  and  trne; 

Ki;*s  ilijwn  my  eye-lid^,  wet  witJi  leans, 
Thine  own  arc  ilewy,  too.'' 

'SU:  Millard  had  excellent  words  to  set  to 
music,  and  lias  done  full  justice  to  the  theme 
and  the  fine  poetry. 

Highest  note,  (1,  above  the  staff.    Price  oO  ets. 


-*-<^*—— 


A    lift'.'  muairal   ihou'jht   h;/  the  (uitttor  of    "  TliC 
Xortlieni  Pearl,''  is 

cr 


"mti  as 


Idylle  for  Piano,  by  CiiAs.  Y.  Cr.OY. 

It  is  (lifQcult  to  define  an  Idyllc.  Only  tre 
know  it  cannot  lie  iKiisy.  and  must  be  sweet, 
neat,  g-r.icelul,  and  its  beauty  must  be  of  a  (piiet 
type.  "  All  lliese  cliaracti'ri/.e  the  ])iece  now  de- 
scribed, whiidi  is  not  dillicult,  aud  is  pretty  and 
elevating  throu"hout.     Price  4U  cents. 


An  American  Song  'with  Italian  Translation. 

Or,    THE    POM.  IX   CHAPWTEEP." 

■Words  by  (Jko.  Coopkh. 

Music  by  Uakhison  Mii.i.aud. 

"  Awake!  Arise,  at  Love's  Kwcet  pr.^yer, 
Amiilia!  Ani;ihal 
I  win  or  die  for  thee." 

Of  uncommon  merit.  One  is  inclined  to  cred- 
it .Mr.  :*I.  with  a  sort  of  "Heetliovcn"  insiiir.a- 
tion  as  the  style  is  somethiii};  like  that  of 
"  Adelaide  "  by  the  great  master. 

JliKliest  noto  on  A'j  above  the  staff.  Kc>y  of 
E^  for  .Sopr.  or  Tenor.  Also  publislied  in  the 
Key  of  G,  for  Baritone.     Price  UO  cents. 


A    really   fine    Song,    made    out    of 
Py  U.  MiLLAiii). 

"  Tlie  year  t;row^  L'reen.  and  the  year  ^row.-l  brown, 
,-\nd  wliat  ia  it  all,  wlu-n  all  is  done? 
(iranis  of  somltre  or  shininj;  Hand,  • 

Slulinr;  into  and  out  of  llie  band." 

A  sonj:  of  very  marked  character,  bi>th  words 
and  music  liein;,'  liist  class. 

It  is  for  Mezzo  Soprano  or  Baritone,  and  the 
highest  note  is  1),  (fotirlh  line).      Price  .";U  cts. 


A  boaatlfnl  respocse  to  "  Sweet  By  and  By,"  is 

"  ON  THE  BEI&HT  SHORES  OF  GOLD/' 

Son;;  and  Cliorus.  hy  ('nAs\  D.  Blake. 
■\Vonls  by  Gr.o.  Cooiucn. 

"  Oil  tlu'  bright  poUlcn  .shore  ever  clcnniin;::, 
TIktc  our  worM-wi-ury  fcot  somi  t-\\:A\  la'. 

'Tis  t!u*  swcc^t  :\nL:''l  tliou;;ht  df  our  drcnnjini,', 
And  by  Uxilh  ull  its  joys  wc  rn:iy  fii^e." 

Thl-^  c\:i.'i%  of  Roll?,  onibodyinp  bri;;ht  thouprht.'i  of  l)io 
world  that  is  :ilu-:iy  f<>  iic-ar  u"-.  imisi  ;i;w:ty«  be  a  favoi  it<-. 
hiiicr  every  ouo  has*  one  or  luoie  chcrit^lwd  frifiuLs  who 
have  "  gone  liL'forc." 

The  sons:  is  .1  ploa-'^in;^  one.  ovi-ry  wny  qnitti  oapy.  Tlio 
highfbt  iiulo  id  on  E,  [fuurth  spacL-j".       Viiic  -lu  uciil-s. 


Old  nnd  Younp;  aliko  will  be  ple.isoci  with 

"GOLDEN  LOCKS  ARE  SILVER  NOW." 

J^nni;  and  CIioium  l.y  ('.  i;,  I'uArr. 
"  V'lu  were  dear  \Ua-u  life  was  Miniiiicr, 

llcauty  slioiie  niinii  ymir  brow." 
Answer  to  the  iinincuscly  pojmlar  sonpf, 

"SILVEE  THREADS  AMONG   THE  GOLD." 
Price    30    Cents. 


In  Mr.  "Wilson's  hest  style  is  his 

"BO.A.T    soosro." 

A  r.emii.iieenec  c.r  S:,r.it"j,'a  l.alce,      I'.j  <J.  1>.  Wil.v.n. 

Prico    60    Cents. 

Itominisocneo  or  not,   it  is  a  iswect,  siuijile    and 
richly  lueludious  jiieee.    Fine  I'lctnro  Title. 


nrilliamt  .Hililury  naitic,  iH 

"  Fanfare  des  Dragons." 

Kaquhsc  Militaire,  by  F.  BoscoviTZ.         Op.  00. 

Thirt  lively  mnnie  it*  introduced  hy  a  fi^\v  meaFiire^  iini- 
taliiij;  "  a  lluurisli  of  truni[n-t,s,"  which  in  i-).ecdily  followt  d 
by  a  (luiek,  rattling  fire  of  notes,  ^vhich  is  eo'ntiniud  to 
the  eiiil.  One  can  ahnopt  see  tllf  ^'ay  ranks  of  cavalry  iiu 
they  Jirance  jiast  to  llic  iri^pirink'  flrailiri. 

Prico  for  li  liands,  :iO  cents;    4  Hands,  Sl.On. 


Millard  and  Thomas  combine  to  t^ivo  tin 

'I  Could  Live   in  a  Desert,  if  Only 
with  Thee." 

A  I5.\LL.\D.        Music  by  .1.   P.  Tuomas. 
Words  by  II.  Millaiid. 

'  I  would  watch  o'er  tliee,  pu.Tnl  thee,  and  love  faithfully, 
I  woidd  Kivi^  up  all  Jilcasuies  Ilial  wealth  Cf.uld  he,.tow, 
For  the  wealth  of  thy  heart  love,  one  moment  to  know." 

I      Full  to  overnowiiii:  with  rich,  sweet  melody. 
Ui^^hcst  note  on  F,  (i'ouith  line).     Price  -if)  els. 


Avery  brilliant  riano  Piece  is  Grand  I'AitAenUASF. 

DE  Co.NCtltT,  on 

"  Qu>  Folks  at  IIqiee.'- 

By  lloEEKT  Cii.vi.oxi:u. 

The  faviu'ite  old  melody  seems  to  fit  itself 
very  cheerfully  to  its  new  suit  ot  triplets,  (|tiick 
arpesj^ios  and  runs,  chords  with  intermediate 
liotirislies.  and  otiier  fashionable  ornaments. 

Well  titled  for  concert  playing.  Moderately 
ditficult.     Price  T.'j  cents. 


<l 


Venj    .Sii'cct    Chimes    are    (he 


Marceau  for  Tiano,  by  G,  D.  Wii,.sox, 

Mr.  WilfiOn  will  ndd  to  hi™  nputation  hy  his  nltrn'-tivn 
piece,  whicli,  liku  liis  previour*  favorite  coinpositioim,  lias 
a  Ucaunfiil,  hiinplc  melody,  with  tast(fnl  combiiiatioiiH  ;iiid 
variatioiiH.  all  fitting  easily  to  the  hand  of  llic  player,  and 
is  eaoily  k-arned.        Price  IJO  cents. 


Or.ieeful,  rather  tlian  brilliant,  i.i 

"Dream   at  Twilight  Waltz." 

Py  Cii.vs.  V.  fi.ov. 

It  is  in  the  key  of  IJ,  is  not  difficult,  lias  the 
''  art  »if  pleasiuo,"'  in  a  high  degree.  Price  oO 
cents. 


m: 


J I 


^/rsoN^GQ.,^^^' 


•^,  Sabbath    School   Song   Books. 


Jilf  r  |(iiiila| ' 


Although  not  the  newest,  the 
fullowinp;  liavo  a  good  reputation, 
liave  had  a  good  measure  of  suc- 
cess, and  arc,  of  course,  new  to 
those  who  have  never  used  them. 

Sparkling  Rubies. 

My  ASA  imilili.    3»  ct». 

Truly  sparkling, crisp,  bright  and 
taliing  songs  throughout. 

Glad  Tidings. 

BY  L.  0.  EMERSON  AND 

L  B.  STARKWEATHER. 

Price  33  Cents. 

A    wide-awake    book    by    well- 
known  coniiJOsers. 


Silver  Wings. 

BY  C.  C,  CONVEESE.    Price  35  cts. 

Silver  sweet  melodies  in  excel- 
lent taste. 


TWO  VOLS.  IN  OWE.    PRICE  45  CTS, 

M^    ASA    lltali. 

Short,  bright  tunes  and  hymns, 
a  great  deal  of  music  for  the 
money. 


School   Trumpet. 

PERKJMS,  35. 

Apples   of   Gold, 

IN 

Pictures  of  Silver. 

Youthful  Voices. 

Pries  00  cents. 

Morning  Stars. 


J.  V.  BLAKE. 


35  Cents. 


Designed  especially   for  Liberal 
religious  organizations. 

The  above  are  all  well  worth 
examining,  and  ■where  not  used 
in  a  school  are  "  handy  "  to  pos- 
sess, as  many  attractive  songs 
for  solos,  &c.,  maybe  taken  from 
them. 


BY  HENRY  S.  PERKINS  AND  WI,  f ,  BENTLEY. 


4:0 


jifiliiTUuifilwd 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


Pa  k 


it^ljicrufyatvr    t  - 


The  Best  of 
:]^A  xj  s  I  c 

rOE  THE 

Oldest  &  Yoiinicst 

MEMBERS 

OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


fitcrcl    in\M, 


Which  may  be  performed  by 
the  older  members  of  a  Sabbath 
School.  Music  is  not  dillicult, 
stories  arc  Bible  Stories,  and 
when  given  in  costume,  the  effect 
of  the  spectacle  presented  is 
rcmaikably  beautiful. 


AVrNG  a  book  that  "  they  believe  in,"  the  publishers  have  been  encour- 
aged to  place  this  beautiful  aflair  prominently  before  the  public;  and  the 
f  -^  ^-  S'leat  demand  justifies  all  anticipations   of  success.     Prominent  points 
fetf-sS"  of  interest  are: 

1.  It  is  enriched  by  contributions  of  poetry  and  of  music  from  a  large  number 
of  the  most  prominent  writers  iu  the  country.  This  secures  the  very  best 
quality,  and  the  greatest  vairiety. 

2.  A  list  of  the  "International  Lessons  "  for  1874  is  given,  accompanied  by 
reference  to  appropriate  songs,  thus  adding  interest  and  variety  to  these 
lessons. 

3.  The  songs  are  arranged  in  Departments,  that  is,  there  are  Songs  for  Opening, 
Songs  for  Closing,  Songs  for  General  Purposes,  Songs  for  Special  Occa- 
sions, Anniversary  Songs,  Concert  Songs,  Infant  Class  Songs,  Home  Circle 
Songs,  Chants,  and  hymns  for  Funerals,  and  for  Praise  and  Prayer  Meetings. 

4.  Most  of  the  Songs  may  be  sung  iu  one,  two,  or  four  parts,  as  all  are  given, 
and  there  are  abundant  opportunities  tor  Solos,  Semi-Choruses,  and  Choruses. 

5.  The  River  of  Life  is  already  a  success,  as  large  numbers  of  young 
singers  have  proved  it  and  endorse  it. 

The  following  Titles  of  Songs  wiU  give  some  idea  of  the  happy  selection  of 
subjects. 


The  Beautiful  River  of  Life. 

Let  us  join  in  Prayer. 

Whiter  than  Snow. 

The  Living  Fountain.    ■ 

We'll  soon  bo  there. 

Hark !  The  Heavenly  Music. 

Jesus  coming  again. 

In  the  Shadow  of  Thy  Wing. 

The  Shining  Ones. 

Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  Rest. 

Q\\  that  Beautiful  Shore. 

Pass  me  not,  O  gentle  Saviour. 

No  other  Friend  like  Jesus. 

Watching  on  the  Shore. 


A  Beautiful  Realm. 

By-and-By. 

Besting  in  Thy  Love. 

The  Morning  Laud. 

The  Pearly  Gates. 

Land  of  Rest. 

By  the  Crystal  River. 

My  Saviour's  Voice. 

Looking  unto  Jesus. 

Shall  we  all  meet  there? 

Morning  Light. 

Love  one  Another. 

I'm  a  Little  Sailor. 

Take  my  hand,  dear  Jesus. 

these  are  only  one-sixth  of  the 


These  titles  are  no  better  than   many  others 
whole  number. 

A  Couplet  or  Verse  selected  here  and  there,  will  illustrate  tlie  fine  quality  of 
the  poetry. 

Fear  not,  little  flock;  'tis  the  F.ither's  good  pleasure, 
To  give  you  the  kingdom  prep;trt'd  by  his  love. 


"Wandering  thro'  the  vale  of  shadows, 
Thro'  the  sunshine  and  tlie  giooni, 

Thro'  the  vales,  o'er  hills  and  meadows, 
Longing  for  our  heavenly  home. 


Pass  me  not,  O  gentle  Saviour, 
While  the  days  are  going  by. 

Bee  the  shades  of  evening  gather, 
And  the  night  of  death  is  nigh. 


In  the  rosy  light  of  the  morning:  bright, 
Lift  the  voice  of  praise  on  high. 


On  the  East  three  pearly  pates, 
rtn  the  city's  eastern  side, 

While  at  each  an  angel  waits. 
And  the  gates  are  open  wide. 


There's  no  other  friend  like  -Tesus. 
None  so  faithful;  none  su  true. 


Sweet  will  be  the  rest  in  Ileaven, 
When  our  toils  and  cares  are  o'ei . 


Merrily  I  Joyfully  1 

Iting  out,  Christmas  Bells  ! 


IjCt  US  sing  of  the  land  far  away, 

Iu  the  realm  of  the  beaulifuJ  evermore. 


FOIi    THE    INFANT    CLASS. 


Take  tny  hand,  dear  Jesus, 
Let  me  never  stray. 


Take  my  hand,  and  lead  me, 
In  the  better  way. 


"PRICE    OF    THE    RIVER    OF    LIFE;" 
Ectail,  boards,  85  ets.      P.nper,  30  cts.      By  the  Hnudred  inbo.irds,  $30.00. 


Cb    §t:nitiful     ^iiMtT. 
BY  Wfil.   B.    Bf?ADBURY. 

B^rice  5©  C't8. 

This  ■well-known  and  favorite 
piiece  has  been  recently  drama- 
tised, or  rather  iitted  with  cos- 
tumes and  action.  The  cos- 
tumes cost  no  more  trouble 
than  ordinary  tableaux.  In  its 
new  form,  Esther  is  living  a 
novel  and  splendid  life.  The 
words,  music,  and  action  are 
unexceptionable,  and  the  spec- 
tacle is  a  gorgeous  eastern 
one. 

Has  attracted  crowded  audien- 
ces in  hundreds  of  towns  and 
cities. 


H|I^ha22ar'f5  rad, 


OE, 


^J 


THE  FALL  OF  BABYLON, 

By   George    F.    Root. 

PRiCE  60  CEMS. 


,hs   ^ajriiriln  ami    l-^cstoraliDu. 

IPISBC'E  so  CEJl'TS. 

By  Hoot  and  Bradhury. 


The  above  are  not  dramatized, 
but  may,  if  thought  best,  be 
easily  costumed  and  accom- 
panied by  tableaux. 

THE 

Pilgrim    Fathers. 

By  George  F.  Rooi. 
Price  50  Cents. 

lUustr.ates  musically,  early  "Ply- 
mouth'' times. 


COR  SAVIOUR, 

By  ■^V.  ■WIB.E.BAMS.     45  Cts. 
A  "  Children's  Oratorio." 


Tk  Cliildrei]  of  Jcrnsaleni, 

BY  J.  C.  JOHNSON.      30  CTS. 

For  young  singers  only.  Music 
classical,  and  the  story  is  one 
of  Jewish  Historv. 


A  Catalogue  describing  the  above  and  about  1,000  other  books  published  by  Ditson  ct  Co.,  sent  free  on  application.     Also,  all  books  mailed,  post- 
paid, for  retail  price. 


OLIVER    DITSON    &    GO. 
277  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.         LYON  &  HEALY, 

711  Broadway,  New  York.  Chicago. 


J  J  f 


4  JItusit, 


%  f  aper  0f  %x\  anJ^  fiteralure^ 


Whole  No.  888. 


BOSTO>r,  SATURDAY,  MAY  1,  1875. 


Vol.  XXXV.  Ko.  2. 


D wight's   Journal    of   Music, 

PubliHhc'l  every  other  l^;iliir<l.'iy 

OLrvEK,  r)iTsoisr  <sc  co. 

277  Washing^toD  St..  Boston,   Masa. 


JOHN      8  , 


D  WIGHT,      EDITOR. 


ar*"TKRMS.— If  mailed  or  rtillo^J  f  pr,  ^2  <>0  per  iiniiura  ; 
dciivred  by  cnrriere.  $2.rriJ.     r;iynieril  in  ;iil\:iiic<'. 

A<lverti«emcTitH  will  be  inserU'd  at  the  following;  rates  : 

One  iiiKcrtion  per  Iine3iJ  cenlw. 

Krtch  Huhnequent  iiiNertioii.  per  line.  20  clmiIm. 

CiiV'ls,  G  lines  Xfinparcil,  (oin'-liiilf  inch  of  spare),  ]»pr 
annum,  $10'^  in  .I'lviinef.    Other  «pa<'("*  m  pro]».ir  inn. 

.r.  S.  8lV>t>NKIt..  PklNTKR.  17  I'ROVINCK  ST. 


^duertisements. 


MUSICAL  rURKCTOR  A  genth-man  (Gcrmnn)  of 
hiiiheMt  MuHiral  Culture  .TtiU  roiiHidcrali.'e  experi- 
ence as  Conductor,  will  he  <lisetl(^aiie<l  from  Sept.  Int.  A 
hif^h  salary  not  the  primary  oh^crt  but  ratlK-r  to  he  asnnri- 
ateil  with  a  eocieiy  cultivating  Chinflical  Muf-ii',  htHh  Vocal 
and  Ini-iruinental.  AddrcuH.  {with  full  particularH)  Mxim-td 
JHredor.  care  of  W.  Krmhe  &  Co  ,  [•ianuforie  Makers, 
Baltimore  Md.  Applications  .should  he  made  before  June 
as  the  I'rofesrtor  conteinplateH  visiting  Kurupe  early  in  the 
season.  "8S7-',t 

G.     W.     FOSTER, 

TEACHER    or    VOCAIi    cri^TtinE. 

The  Italian  Method  taught  on  a  new  and  original  plan. 
by  which  an»«ualiy  r.ipid  proprec"  may  be  'uml«;. 

TKIwMS.— »*rivatc  IvhsonH  per  viuarter.  $.SO.OO:  Cla-i 
Lcf««onp,  2  pupila  euoh,  S4t).00;  ClaMM  Lentous.  4  pupils 
each.  S20.00. 

Kooin«  1;>4  Treinnnt  Street.  Ronton.  For  pergonal  inter- 
view call  MiMidays  (rum  11  to  12  k.m.  For  further  partieu- 
lars  addrcns,  care  Ma.son  &  Hamlin  Oi"Kan  Co.  Hr>s-if 


G .     W .     DUDLEY, 
Teacher   of    Singing    and    Voice    Building. 

(Dr.  II.  U.  Strw'U'i's  Mctlmii)  Itodm  N'o.  !!, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Building,  l.')4  Tit-nuint  .St. 

yiyj] 

Mnsic  Boob  k  1  People. 

Fathef^  JCemp's     Old    J^olk's    poNCHi^T 

Junes.        (4  ">  cxs). 

CONTINENTAL    HARMONY.  $1.50. 

)V  OliU'  Folkix  Xrttr  Ji'i'thex  nrr  ftrttttnl  (it  our 
Skoppe,  from  xchtutrr  we  send  (hfin,  I*'».tf-I*tiiidf,on  tje 
ffctipt  f.f  yf   rrfatle  pi'irf,      Onic  nmi    Yttn^t    iovt   i/e 


Ancient  Ittuex. 


POPULAR    CAMATAS. 

and  more  popular  every  season,  are  Kstiikec,  Tni:  Hi'.vt'- 
TiKUi.  <jrKi:.\,  |.'><t  ctr*],'l_tAMKi.,  [.Vi  et;«J,  IIklshazz.ml's 

Kkast,  [  lO  ets],  Kl.oWKK  QlKKN,  [ir^  rtn]    I'UNlr,  [<!  iKp), 
HAYM.\KKltS,      [!*1  U(l],    Cll.ritIT     1''AV.      [SI  (hi],     flr-'IiAE. 

Enthusiast,  [M  cts],    Wintku   Kvk.\in«;    Knttutais- 
UENT,  [?1.00].  .May  be  given  with  or  witbout  coHtumea. 


FINE    COLLECTIONS    OF    EASY    MUSIC. 
innn<*r'B  Band  orFoar.  $1.00. 

Muitlral  ^Marlanil.   Violin,  Piano  acc't.  $'3.50. 
:?lu«ical    rioMvri*.  Flute,  "  *'         l^'-£.dO, 

Violin    AniiiHenifniN.         4^1. .'tO. 
Flute   nouquei.  5^1. 30. 

NEVE.-V  l>AliT  dOlTCJ.tl.  For  Mixed  Voices,  hy 
J-  C.  l.>.  I'urker,  vuwUuu^Wfiw  (ilee.s  wliioli  were  ^ucces^e8, 
whe:i  BUiij;  by  the    "  I'aiker  Club."     I'riee  tiu  celita. 

Sold  by  all  the  principal  uuHic  dealers.     Sent,  post-free, 
for  retiul  priee. 

OLIVKR  niTSON  A  CO.,        C'HAS    II.  IHTSO\  k  TO., 
BustoB.  711  B'dira;,  New  York. 


20  Superior  Music  Books. 

NATI0N2LHYr/lN  AND  TUNE  BOOK 

Nrw.      Kor  Open  in;;  :in.l  Cl'>Hni-  Sri;..,.;-,     -)'i  .-.•:,- i. 
For  Note  Readiti^  in  Schools, 

American  School  Music  Readers. 

V.,N    1,  II  ;in.l  III.     3.V'.,  .W  c  ,  ,V1  c. 

Cheerful  Voices.  so  cts. 

Fi.r  S:il.l.ath  S.li.,iil«, 

River  of  Life,  n'-'"'  i--'1-    ^^"  i"^^r  'oo. 

For  Hiuh  Scliools  and  .Vf-.adeniics, 

Hour  of  Singing. 
Orphean. 

For  Home  Kntertainment, 

Piano  at  Home.    ^ 

rlie:ip  Itj«trurti(,n  Book?, 

If'lnnrr'*  Siew  MchooU,  each  75  fpnt»-,  fur 
rinno,  (or  (';ibin(-t  Ortr.in  — fnr  MehidRon,— for  (luitur, 
—for  Haijja,  for  (\irnpt,- for  Kifiv  — for  Acoordeon,  for 
ClarioiK-t.  — for  Flme,-aiid  for  Klaat-olct. 

Sold  tiv  all  Ihe  |)rincii)al  Music  Dealers.  Sent  pout- 
paid,  for  lletail  Price. 


$1.00 
$1.00 

ids.       $2.50 


MUSIC     BOOKS 

BEST    FOR 

QUARTET    CHOIRS. 

TboniaM'4   barred  Qaarteta. 

ABaiititl>a<-b'A  Mucred  <luartela. 
nacL'n  .tlote     Collection. 

Danuihach'M     ]%ew     Collection, 
nnrk'i*  'ii\    ITflotet  Collection, 
f'hurrh     anil     Ifloine. 
Ilarier'*     <  hurch     nuvic. 
Trinttr     <'»1  lection. 

I'riLC  of  each  Hook,  111  Hoard**.  $2.50 :  in  Cloth,  ^2.75. 


Hofflfi  Mnsical  Lilirary. 


ORIGINAL  HYMN  TUNES 


r.f   ••  Im'.I,  r,i 


Ht  , 


Hy  //   A'.  ohT'r.  tlio 

votvrall     iMnnpo-or 

tlicr  favorite  tvino.,  Contain).  100 


Tiinos.  (  iKi'its  an.i  Aiitlicnirt,  all  oriL^inal  and  of  the  best 


(lua 


rne 


r..iar.l.s,  SO  ,1..;  Clotli.  $1.00. 


GEBMAN  FOUR  PART  SONGS,  ^?ll'^Z 

pntili».hed,  m  an  unusually  pon.i  e(d lection  of  entirely 
lieu  luutic,  by  the  best  mo,irrn  (lerman  cuUiposcrs.  Just 
riijht  for  Mu>ical  f^nci.ii.--*.     I'nce  §1  W. 


Collections    of   Instrumental    Music. 

,lf  uiilcal    Xrea»nre.     '  Aluo  vocal}.    225  pages. 
Piuno    ut     Honte  !    4  Hand  pieces.    Xew  !    UNef ul ! 
tf>enia     of    MtrauMM.     Mor<t  brilliant  collection  extant. 
l*ianiMt'H     Alltiiiii.     r<>pnlaranil  vw^y  mU'-le. 
l*ian4>t'orte     4aeniN.     r<i]tiilar,  brilliant,  e.any  pieceu 
■  f  4»ine     Circle.     \  ol.   V.     Ka.-*y  nnisic. 
Home  Circle,  ^'ol.  IK,  Popular  2  and  4  h'nd  pieces. 
4»r;;un     at     Home.     '2s^^  trood  pieces  fur  Heed  Organ. 


Collections    of   Vocal    Music. 

4>perutic  Pearlfi.  The  chief  songs  of  50  operan. 
<-emH  of  4Wertuan  Mon{i:>  Sonj;a  that  will  never  die 
<«eni«i  of  Mc<»ttiNb  Hon^,  SweeU'sl  of  all  ballads. 
MliuMer  of  I*e«rl«.  Neaily  all  the  B;0()ri  vocal  duets. 
iveniM  of  Mac  red  .Mong-.  I'ure,  devout  and  beautiful, 
Milver  Cbord.  Wreath  of  Cvemii.  Large  eollec- 
tiorm  (jf  the  bewt  popul.ir  snii;;s. 

Price  of  each  hook  In  BdN,  je.oO.  rioth.  $3.00  Gilt,  $4.00. 
OLIVER  DITSON  k  CO.,      CHAS.  H.  DIT80N  &  CO., 
Boston.  711  B'dway,  New  York. 


V  0  0  A  L  . 

What  (Iocs  I-ittlo  Birdie  say?    3.  E!>  to  c. 

Miillny.  30 
Twilight  Faiu'v,  or  Dresden  China.    3.  I)  to  f. 

Mnlloy.  30 
Swan  Sonj;.     From  Lohengrin.    3.  A  to  f. 

I'm  dreaming  of  the  sweet  Spring-time. 

.1.   F  to  f.     Si>n(;  and  Cho.  HV^.v/pr.  30 

Les  Ramcaux.     (Palm  Uianchos).     4.  C  to  r/. 

or  \h  to  a.  Fiiui-p.  40 

Soiirr  of  a  Uar<ro.     2.  F  to  il.  MoUuy.  ;{.j 

HoauticK  of  (;iroll'--<'.iroll,i. 
Biinli.'ii  4.  .\'ito').  3") 

O  rrotty  Oirofla.     Duet.        4.  V.h  to  h.  35 

Pa, 'tis  the  Day.  ■">.  i!to^.  ,"^"i 

IJeborah.  I.vric  Opera  in  4  acts.  By  Harrison 
Millard. 
Xo.  1.     Uow  beautiful.  (Di  vaga).     Chorus. 
4.  F,  to  n.  75 

"     2.     On  Chnriot  of  Fire.  (Su  carro). 

Cavatina.    4.  Ahtof.  r,0 

"     3.    Xow  the  llo))e.  (Or  la  hrama). 

Sextette,     4.  E'.  to  h.  7,5 

"    4.    Horrid  Darkness,  ('"npa  notte). 

Tavatina.     4.  K'>  to  e.  .W 

Sweet  Molly  Morcland.     2.  K6  to  c.      Mutiny.  :;o 
Mr.  Varley's  Songs.  ca.  40 

Xo.  10.  "No  mor«.        3.  C  to  7.  linoll. 

Sleep  On.  (Cradle  Sonc).  4.  G  to  a.    H'lmrn,  ,30 
Down  in  the  dewy  Dell.    Trio.    4.  A6  to  f. 

Sniiirl.  no 
Tell,  Sister,  tell.     Duet.    4.  F  to  f.         )IVii(e.  60 

INSTRniTENTiL. 
Two  Orphans.     Waltzes.       3.        Tis.iinritoti.  T.l 
II(mie  Treasures.  SmaHwooJ,  \-arh  40 

No.  3.     Fadinc  away.        2.  G. 
N'o.  4.     Home  they  brought  her  Warrior  dead. 

2  G. 
Int.rpietation  Waltzes.  3.         K.  .^Irauss.  75 

From  the  inmost  Soul.     (Aus  liefster  Seele). 

>relodie.         4.   E(»  Lant/r.  40 

Marehe  Tiiomphalc.  3.  (i.  Amnxm.  40 

Chanson  Slave.    Sclavonian  Melody.     4.  C-h 

'Sriinllinf.   40 

Petit  Camiv.al.     6  ea.sy  Dances  for  4  hands. 

f'treablio'i. 
N"o.  1.     Waltz.     1.  G.  35 

Charminfj  ronijmsitions  of  Teresa  Carreno. 
N'o.  ,S.     Dance  de  Gnome.     (Octave  Study). 

4.  ('  minor.  40 

r.a  Favorite  Galop.         2.  G.  Arnn'trn.  40 

.Meadow  Pink.     lirilliant  pieces  easily  arr.  by 

Chas.  V.  Cloy,  cd.  30 
Ko.  1.     Mazurka.        3.  E'> 
"  2.     Waltz.  2.  G. 

"  ,3.     Poka.  2.  G. 

•'  4.     Quickstep.      2.  C. 
Oh!  Soft  Sunshine.     Iiiylle.     ?j.  F.     Lirhner.  40 
Waltz  and  Polka.      2.  (i.         Ho-.'e  Cofji/ei'hull.  30 
Brill  iint  Arrangements.  La  Jolie  Parfumeiise. 

Wahz.  3.  Ihifih.  75 

Spring-time  i«  coming.    Waltz.        3.     ZiL-nff.  60 
Beauties  of  Ruy  Bias.     By  Marchetti. 

1.     Fantasia  Elegante.        4.         liurHlnUK.  GO 
Grace  et  CoqUetterie.     Caprice  Etude.     4.  Kb 

Bv.iC'jioiU.  60 
B00K8. 
Louis  Kohler's  Piaxo  Sttoiks. 
Up.  l<;i'..     Technics  for  Middle  Classes. 

Book  1.     Scale  Studies,  $2.00. 

"      2.     Studies  in  Chord  Form,        2.00. 


MfKir  BT  Mail— Mtisic  t.  Bent  by  mnll,  the  pipcnHcbe- 
In?  two  crnto  for  evtTV  four  ouiiccB,  or  frnction  ihiTcof 
jinnul  one  cent  fnr  an  ordinary  piece  of  munic.  Person,*, 
at  a  Hlfitnnre  will  fintl  tlip  conveyance  a  nuriUis  of  lime  atui 
expense  iti  r.i,t:iiMi:ig  BupplioB.  Books  can  also  be  aent  ut 
doulilu  theBC  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOUKKAL    OF    MUSIC. 


GEMERIS. 


JViTo»»  ^»MLl»l 


MASON  &HAMLI 


nNEOUALED::;.;XUN  APPROACHED 

ill  capacity  ami  excellrrnco    by  any  withers.     Awarded 

TilHiSfMOiS 

--'^  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR  AT 

VIENNA,  im;  PARIS.  i§e7. 

nyi  Y  Amrricfin  Orpans  ever  awarded  any  medal 
UEiLI    i"  Europe,  or  which  present  such  extraordi- 
nary excellence  as  to  command  a  wide  sale  there. 
Al  WAYQ   ^'■^■^'"flt'd     hiphest  prrmiuma  at    Indns- 
HLrl  H  I  U   trial  Exposition^  In  America ostvcll  as 
Europt'.     Outof  hundreds  there  have  not  bei.-n  bii  in 
atl  where  .iiiy  other  or;^aiis  have  been  preferred. 
npPT  Declan-d    by   Eminent   Mu^^icians,    in    both 
DLO  I    hemispheres,     to     tie      uet rivaled-       See 
TESTIMONIAL  CIUOULAR.  with  opniiona  of  more 
than  One  TEkOiisaiid  (sent  free). 
ItlQIOT  on  having  a  Mason  &  Hamlin.     Do  not 
l!lOIO  I    take  any  other.   Dealer.t  get  laiiger  com- 
Mr.ssiONS  fi-r  selUng   inferior  vrgcui-'i,  arid  /or  this 
reason  often  tri/  very  hard  to  sell  so'/iielhing  else. 

lilI>\A/  CTVI  CC  ^^"^^^  most  important  improve- 
nCff  01  I  LLO  ments  ever  made.  New 
Solo  and  Cont b Jnation  Sto|>i«.  Superb 
I^taf^ere  and  otber  <.'a!ses  of  iie\'i''  de^izus. 


An 


PIANO-HARP  CABINET  ORGAN, 

qiHsui-  combination  oi  these  instrunifnts, 

lAoT    I  ATiVIlN  I  C.  for  monthly  tir  quarterly 
piivments;  or  renteil  until  rent  pays  fur  the  organ. 

and  CircularR,  with  full  iiar-tic- 
nlars.  free.  Address  MASON  & 
HAMLIN'  iiKOAN  CO.,  15-1  Tremnnt  Street,  BOS- 
TON; ■J.'j  Union  Sqnaj-e,  NEW  YORK;  or  SU  i  82 
Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 


CATALOGUES 


E  D  W.    S  C  H  U  B  E  R  T  II     &     C  O. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBUSHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUARE, 

NEW   YORK.  [79.5 

LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

..•.■.■;.•■  CHICAGO,  ILL., 

■WTiolesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West,  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices, 

J[g=In  addition  to  the  publications  ol  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Lo.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
i.;i  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreiyn 
Maxic.  [794— om 

MRS.    FLORA     E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St., 
near  Columbus'A venue,  [782 — ly 

G.    ANDRE     &    CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

1104  Chestnut  St.,  Fhil.adelphia. 

A  large  assortment  ol  American  Music  con- 
stantly on  hand. 


Prof.  &  Mrs.  EDGAR  A.  ROBBINS, 

"  AfflGricaii  Method,"  Pianoforte  aui  Harmony, 

718 — tf  I  207  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston. 


MRS.  JP:NNY  KEMITON, 

VOCALIST   AND  TEACHER    OF  SINGING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Diison  &  Co.         [798 


TO    ORGANISTS    AND     CHOSR    LEADERS. 


A    GREAT    WANT    SUPPLIED. 
JUST    PUBLSSHED  : 


iTHEi    SEiflOES 


A   COLLECTION   FOR   QUARTEHE  AND   CHORUS  CHOIRS. 

Containing  a  great  vaiiety  of  A.WTIIEM  settings  to  all  the    CiNTICLES 
OF    THE    CHURCH,    for    the    Regular    and    Special  MOILYL^^G        * 
AJ^'D  EVEJflJYG  SERVICES,  from    the    most    em-inent 
•     Composers.       Edited  by 

H.     P.     DAPIKS. 

The  book  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  Organists  and  Choirs  of  the  Episcopal  CiitrRCn,  as  here 
are  found  anthems  fitted  to  all  occasions  of  the  regular  and  special  service,  thus  forming  a 
complete  STANDARD  BOOK  OF  SERVICES.  With  the  exception  of  the  Gloria  Patri's,  these 
fine  anthems,  with  music  by  the  best  American  and  Foreign  Composers,  and  noble  words  from 
the  sacred  scriptures,  are  also  perfectly  adapted  for  use  in  the  services  of 

ALL     DENOMINATIONS, 

and  are  worthy  of  careful  examination. 


COTVTEITS^TL^^  . 


OPENING  SENTENCES. 

From  the  Rising  of  the  Sun Oiisrly. 

Rend  your  Heart Cidk-in. 

Enter  not  into  Judgment Atwmxl. 

1  will  Arise. 

GLORIA  PATEI. 

(Ten   arrangements,   by  Banks,   CuswtU, 
Bialla  and  Poznanski. 

GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS. 

In  C,  (with  Solos,) P/ie!ps. 

In  U Korthnunr. 

TE  DEUMS.  

In  C Steplirnf!. 

In  D,  (with  Solos,) CiDnodl. 

FESTIVAL  TE  DEUMS. 

In  Eh,  (with  Solos,) Ward. 

In  B6,  "  mifij. 

BENEDICITE.     (Pl.ain.) Danks. 

JUBILATES. 

In  D , Ca.twell. 

In  F,  (with  Solos,) 3Yur.s/,. 

FESTIVAL  JUBILATES. 

In  E^,  (with  Duo.) M'arJ. 

InWi,  ■'  LainbiU<Ae. 

BENEDICTUS.  .    -: 

In  D,  (with  Duo,) Danks. 

In  G,  (with  Solos,) lieamts. 

KYRIE  ELEISON. 

No.  1 Mendelsmhn. 

"    2 Von  Wtfber. 

"     3 Poznanski. 


GLORIA  TIBI. 
No.  1 


.  Danks. 


3.. 
4.. 


Came  ell. 


"    5 Bialla. 

OFFERTORY  SENTENCES Best. 

TRISAGION. 

No.  1 , Danks. 

"    2 Nucello. 

CANTATE. 

In  (; Kent. 

InF..... Ward. 

BONUM  EST. 

In  1),  (with  Solo  and  Duet,) Danks. 

In  D.  (with  .Solo,) Phelps. 

DEUS  MISERATUR. 

In  F Ward. 

In  Eb,  (with  Solo,) Phelps. 

BENEDIC  ANIM A  MEA Phelps. 

THANKSGIVING  ANTHEM Barnhy. 

CHRISTM.\S  MUSIC. 

There  were  Shepherds     Mnn/an. 

Rejoice,  O  ye  people SlendeLvtohn. 

Hark,  the  Herald  Angels " 

Behold  I  bring  you Croce. 

EASTER  MUSIC. 

Christ  our  Passover,  (with  Solo,).  .Danks. 

Christ  being   Raised Klrey. 

Now  is  Christ  Risen Allen. 

FUNERAL  ANTHEM. 

I  heard  a  voice,  (with  Solo,) Danks^ 
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To  A  Lilac. 

nv   TII'iMA^  \V.   PAHfiONS. 

0  Lil;ic.  in  wliDse  purple  well 
Youth  ii,  i„-rp,tun  dnlh  ilwi-H, 
My  fnui-y  feci"  thy  fraixraiil,  spi-11. 

Of  ii)1  lliat.  nidniincr  lU-w-drnp-;  fi'i'il. 
All  ll.iwcr-i  of  iranli-n,  fi.-l.l  or  iiii'Mil. 
Thmi  :irt  thi'  firsi,  iti  chiliUuinil's  rrci'd  ; 

Anil  cvi'ii  1o  nil-  tliy  lircallj,  in  sprin:;;, 
Tlnlh  powor.  a  liftU>  wliili>.  to  In-iui; 
liac'k  to  my  liL'art  its  blossoniinn;. 

1  fvm  a^nin,  with  jiu]iirs  iiac-i*. 
Anil  ha)ipv.  sliininir.  niornintr  fai'i-, 

liounil  sriiool  ward,  runnin:^  li'arnini;*-?   rare. 

Thou.  too.  ri'call'st  thi>  Ipinli-r  lime. 

AfliT  niv  prinuT,  iTf.  luy  ]iriini'. 

^\  hi-n  love  was  horn  anil  lili-  was  rliynn?. 

Jlv  niornin;;  ranililc.  all  aloni- ; 
Mv  inoonlil  walk  hv  haunliMl  slinn- ; 
My  lovi>,  that,  .MV  it  tli'ii^red  was  flown  ! 

At  noon,  tired  out  with  Iiati'fnl  task, 
T  fliiit;  aside  my  worldlinu:'s  mask, 
And  for  my  bunch  of  lilac  ask. 

At  vpspor-time  CcU-stial  tea 
llath  no  refri'slimoiit  like  to  tlipo, 
Wliosc  breath  i.s  nourisliment  to  me. 

At  niidni^lit.  when  my  friends  arc  '^imc. 

And  I  sit  down  to  ]v(ndcr  on 

The  day,  what  it  liatli  lost  oi   won — 

Tliv  pcrfunie.  like  a  flai'cnlet 
Tliat'oncc.  by  dark  Bolsena's  lake. 

What  tinn-  the  sun  made  <roldcn  set, 

I  heard  (and  seem  to  hear  it  yet )  1 
A  thousand  memories  doth  awake: 
Of  bu-ied  boyliiiod's  Vanished  powers: 

llf  voiinL;  ambition  flushed  with  praise; 
Of  old  companions,  and  of  hours 

Tint  had  the  sunshine  of  whole  days: 

(If  Italy  aTid  llciman  wavs  ; 
Of  Tuscan  ladies,  courteous,  and  fair, 
And  kind  as  beautiful. — forbear. 
O  .Memory,  those  impassioned  eyes! 
Beware,  for  that  way  madness  lies  I 

Swei't  libic.  thou  art  come  to  .turn'. 
And  all  onr  orioles  are  in  tniu'; 
Thy  doom  is — to  be  v\  itherin:,'  soon. 

And  so.  farewell  !  for  otber  flowers 

Musi,  havi!  their  day;   and  mortal  powers 

Canhot  love  all  tliin!j;s  at  all  liours. 

Soon  I  shi.ll  have  mv  ffnirry  de  liter. 
Ami  the  proud  peony,  wlio^e  use 
It  is  to  teach  me  pride's  abuse. 

?'or  jiriuid  am  I  as  pr»ud  can  be; 
liut  when  that  crimson  ^'.aud  I  see, 
Mv  lilac's  memorv  comes  to  me  I 


The  Religion  of  Beauty. 

(Frnni  Ilie  lir»t  numVier  (.ruly,  IHIO;  of  ■■  The  Hial.") 

Tlie  ilcvinit  iiiiiiil  is  a  lover  of  nature.  Where 
there  is  beauty  it  feels  at  home.  It  li.is  not 
then  to  shut  the  windows  of  the  senses,  anil 
take  refuse  from  the  world  williiii  its  own 
tliou<;hts,  to  find  eternal  life.  He;uity  never 
limits  us,  never  dei,rrades  us.  AVc  are  free  spir- 
its when  with  nature.  The  outward  scenery 
of  our  life,  when  we  feel  it  to  be  beautiful,  is 
always  commensurate  with  the  >rrandeur  of  our 
inward  ideal  asjiifation;  it  retleets  em  ourairin.S'- 
ly  the  heart's  liiohest,  brightest  dreams ;  it  iloes 
not  oontradiet  the  soul's  convictions  of  a  high- 
er life;  it  tells  us  that  wc  are  safe  in  believing 
the  thought  wliieh  to  u.s  seems  noblest.  If 
we  have  uo  sense  of  beauty,  the  world  is  noth- 


ing more  tlian  a  place  to  keep  \is  in.  But  when 
the  .skies  and  woods  reveal  their  lovidiuess. 
then  nature  seems  a  glorious  jiicture.  of  which 
our  own  inmost  sotil  is  tin;  jiaintei^  and  our 
own  loves  and  longings  the  subjc'ct.  It  is  tl:e 
apt  aceoinp:iniment  to  the  silent  song  of  the 
iiebohler's  heart . 

The  ■rreatest  blessing,  which  could  be  be- 
stowed on  the  weary  multitude,  would  be  to 
give  them  the  sense  of  beauty;  to  open  their 
eyes  for  theui.  and  let  them  see  how  richly  wi- 
are  here  surrounded,  what  a  gloricuis  tem]de 
we  inhabit,  how  every  part  of  it  is  (doipienl  of 
Ptod.  The  love  of  nature  grows  with  the  growth 
of  the  soul.  Religion  makes  u\au  sensible  to 
beauty;  and  beauty  in  its  turn  disposes  to  relig- 
ion. Beauty  is  the  revelation  of  the  soul  to  the 
senses.  In  all  this  outward  beauty.-  -these  soft 
swcdis  and  curves  of  the  landscape,  whiidi  seem 
to  be  the  eartli's  smile; — this  iue\lia\istible  va- 
riety of  forms  and  c<dors  and  mctiiui,  not  pro- 
miscuous, but  woven  together  in  as  natural  a 
harmony  as  the  thouirhts  in  a  poem;  this  mys- 
teri-nis  hiero.glyphie  of  the  flowers;  this  ruitning 
alphabet  of  tangled  vine  and  bendiutr  trrass 
studded  with  golden  points;  this  all-einbraciui.' 
perspective  of  distance  rounding  all  together 
into  one  rainbow-colored  splu'rc.  so  ))erfect  that 
tile  senses  and  the  soul  roam  abroad  over  it  un- 
sated.  feeling  the  jiresenee  and  jierfcction  of 
tlie  whole  in  each  part;  this  perfect  accord  of 
sights,  sounds,  motions,  and  fragrance,  all 
tuned  to  one.  harmony,  out  of  which  run  nudo 
ilies  inexhaustible  of  every  inoocl  and  measure; 
—in  all  this.  in:in  first  feels  tli:it  (Joil  is  with 
out  him,  as  well  as  within  him.  that  nature  too 
is  holy;  and  can  he  hear  to  find  himself  the 
sole  exception  i 

Does  not  tlie  season,  then,  does  not  nature, 
does  not  the  spontaneous  iui|iulsi'  of  an  opi'ii 
heart,  which  has  held  such  sublime  worship 
through  its  senses,  more  than  justify  an  attempt 
to  show  how  the  religious  senliments  mav  be 
nourished  by  a  cultivation  of  tii(>  sense  of 
beauty  ? 

This  should  be  a  ]iart  of  our  reliirious  educa- 
tion. The  heart  jiiiies  and  sickens,  or  "iron's 
hard  and  contracted  and  nnbelievincr.  when  it 
cannot  have  beauty.  The  love  of  nature  luuis 
in  the  love  of  God.  It  is  impossible  to  feel 
beauty,  and  not  feel  thatthcu-e  is  a  spirit  there. 
The  sensualist,  the  materialist,  the,  worship])cr 
of  chance,  is  cheated  of  his  doubts,  the  moment 
this  mystery  overtakes  him  in  his  walks.  This 
surroundinir  presence  of  beautiful  nature  keeps 
the  soul  buoved  up  forever  into  its  elcuient  of 
freedom,  where  its  action  is  (dieerful,  healthful, 
and  tinwearied ;  where  duty  becomes  lovelv, 
and  the  call  to  worship,  either  by  prayer  or  bv 
self-sacrilice,  is  music  to  it.  He,  in  whom  this 
sense  is  open,  is  put,  as  it  were,  in  a  ni:ignctic 
communication  with  a  life  like  his  own,  which 
flows  in  around  him,  go  where  he  may.  In 
ntiture  we  forget  our  loneliness.  In  nature  we 
feel  the  same  Spirit,  who  made  it  and  pervades 
it.  holding  tin  up  also.  Through  the  open  sense- 
of  beauty,  all  wc  see  preaches  and  prophesies 
to  us.  '\Vithout  it,  when  no  such  sensibility 
exists,  how  hard  a  task  is  faith  !  how  hard  to 
feel  that  God  is  here!  how  unlovely  looks  re- 
ligion) As  without  the  air.  the  body  could 
not  breathe;  so  without  beauty,  the  heart  and 
religious  nature  seem  to  want  an  element  to 
live  in.  Be.auty  is  the  moral  atmosphere.  The 
close,  unseemly  school-house,  in  which  our  in- 
fancy was  cramped, — of  how  much  natural 
faith  di<l  it  not  rob  us  I  In  how  unlovelv  a 
garb  did  we  first  see  Knowledge  and  Virtue  I 
How  uninteresting  seemed  Truth,  how  un- 
friendlv   looked  lustruction  ;  with   what  mean 


associations  were  tlie  names  of  God  and  Wis- 
dom connected  in  our  nieinorv  I  What  a  vio- 
lation of  nature's  (leace  seemed  Dutv!  what  an 
intrusion  upon  tht'  mind's  rights  I  What  rebel- 
lion has  been  nurtun-il  witJiin  us  by  the  ugly 
coiiflnements  to  which  artificial  life  and  educa- 
tion have  accustomeil  us!  How  insensible  and 
cold  it  has  made  us  to  the  expressive  featun?s 
of  God's  works,  always  around  us,  always  in- 
viting us  to  high,  nrfreshing  converse! 

I  hold,  then,  that  without  a  cultivation  of 
the  sense  of  beauty,  chiefly  to  be  ilninken  from 
the  open  fountains  of  nature,  there  can  be  no 
healthy  and  sound  moral  development.  The 
man  so  educated  lacks  something  most  essen- 
ti:d.  He  is  ouesiiicd,  not  of  a  )iiece  with  na- 
turi?;  and  however  correct,  however  much 
m:ister  of  himself,  he  will  be  uninteresting, 
uucncouraging..  and  uninviting.  To  the  stu- 
dent of  ancient  history,  the  warm  hearted, 
gr:u'efnl  (Jreek,  all  alive  to  nature,  who  made 
beauty  almost  his  religion,  is  a  more  refreshing 
object,  than  the  'old,  formal  .lew.  ,\n(I  here 
around  us.  resist  it  as  we  may,  onr  hearts  are 
always  drawn  towards  the  open,  graceful  child- 
ren of  impulse,  in  preference  to  the  slifT,  insen- 
sible patterns  of  virtue.  The  latter  may  be 
very  unexceptionable,  but  at  the  same  time 
verv  unreal.  The  former,  though  jiiirposeless 
ami  careless  they  play  through  life,  yet  have 
trusted  themselves  to  nature,  and  been  ravished 
by  her  beauty,  and  nature  will  not  let  thetu  be- 
come very  bad. 

Consider  a  few  of  the  pr.actical  effects  upon 
the  whole  character  of  agrowinglove  of  beauty 
in  the  young  mind. 

It  disposes  to  order.  It  gives  birth  in  the 
mind  to  an  instinct  of  propriety.  It  suggests 
iiu])erceptibly.  it  inclines  gently,  but  irresisti- 
bly, to  the  fit  action,  to  the  word  in  season. 
The  beauty  which  we  see  and  feel  plants  its 
see<is  in  us.  Ga/.iug  with  delight  on  nature, 
onr  will  imperceiitibly  becomes  attuned  to  the 
same  harmony.  The  sense  of  beauty  is  .attend- 
ed with  a  certain  reverence;  we  dare  not  mar 
what  looks  so  perfect.  This  sense,  too.  has  a 
souiethiug  like  conscience  contained  in  it; 
we  feid  bound  to  do  and  be  ourselves 
something  worthy  of  the  beauty  we  are  permit- 
ted to  admire.  This  feeling,  while  it  makes 
alive  and  (piickens.  yet  is  (uninently  conserva- 
tive, in  the  best  sense.  He.  who  has  it,  is 
always  interested  on  the  side  of  order,  and  of 
all  dear  and  hallowed  associations.  He,  who 
wants  it.  is  as  destructive  as  a  Goth.  The 
presence  of  beauty.  like  that  of  nature,  as  soon 
as  we  feel  it  at  all  overcomes  us  with  respect, 
and  a  certain  sensitive  dread  of  all  violence, 
mischief,  ordiscord.  The  beautiful  ideal  piece 
of  architecture  bears  no  mai^k  of  wanton  ])en- 
l;nife..  The  handsome  scliool-room  makes  the 
childrec  neat.  The  instinct  of  obedience,  of 
conciliation,  of  decorum,  reverence,  and  har-. 
niony.  Hows  into  the  soul  with  beauty.  The 
calm  spirit  of  the  landsca]ie  takes  possession  of 
the  humble,  yet  soul-exalted  admirer.  Its 
harmony  compels  the  jangling  chords  within 
himself  into  smoother  modulations.  Therefore 
"walk  out."  like  Isaac,  ''at  even-tide  to  med- 
it:ite,"  and  let  nature,  with  her  divine  stillness, 
take  possession  of  thee.  She  .shall  give  thee 
back  to  thyself  l.ietter,  more  s|iiritual,  more 
sensible  of  thy  relationshii)  with  all  things, 
and  that  in  wronging  auv  thou  but  wouudest 
thyself. 

.Another  grace  of  character,  which  the  sense 
of  beauty  gives  the  mind,  is  freedom — the  free- 
dom of  fond,  obedience,  not  of  loose  desire. 
The  man,  whose  eyes  and  soul  are  open  to  the 
beauty  there  is  around  him,   se&a   everywhere 
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enoounigemciit.  To  liim  tlie  tniicli  of  nature's 
hand  is  wmi'iu  unrl  {jeiiial.  The  nir  does  not 
seem  to  |iiiu-li  liim,  ;is  it  do(^s  most  n;iri'ow- 
minded  ones,  ulio  e;in  see  no  good  in  iinytliini; 
l)nt  giiin;  to  wIkisc  utilitariiin  visif)n  most  thiit 
is  natural  looks  liostile.  lie  is  not  cjntr.-ieted 
into  liiniself  liy  cautious  tear  and  suspicion, 
afraid  to  let  his  words  flow  freely,  or  his  fnce 
relax  in  contiilence,  or  his  limhs  move  i;raee- 
fully,  or  his  aeiions  come  ont  whole  and  hearty. 
He  trusts  nature;  for  lie  has  kissed  her  loveli- 
ness; he  knows  tliat  she  smiles  eneourai^einent 
to  him.  Now  think  what  it  is  that  makes  vir- 
tue so  much  shunned.  Partly,  our  depraviiy. 
if  you  please.  But  partly,  also,  her  numerous 
ungraceful  specimens.  l'\>r  it  is  the  instinctive 
ex])ectation  of  all  minds,  that  what  is  excellent 
shall  also  be  beautiful,  lovely,  natural,  and 
free.  Most  of  the  |iiety,  we  see  about  us,  is 
more  or  less  the  i>roduct  of  restraint  and  fear. 
It  stantls  there  in  spectral  c(nitrast  with  nature. 
Approve  it  we  may:  but  we  cannot  love  it.  It 
does  not  bear  the  divine  stamp;  it  chills,  not 
converts.  The  love  of  nature  wakes  in  us  an 
ideal  of  mond  beauty,  of  an  elevation  of  char- 
acter which  shall  look  free  and  lovely,  some- 
thing that  shaJl  take  its  place  naturally  and  as 
a  matter  of  course  in  the  centre  of  nature,  as  the 
life  of  Jesus  did. 

Again,  the  love  of  beauty  awakens  higher 
aspirations  in  us.  He,  wdio  has  felt  the  beauty 
of  a  summer  like  this,  has  drunk  in  an  infinite 
restlessness,  a  yearning  to  be  perfect,  and  by 
obedience  free.  He  can  never  more  rest  con- 
tented with  what  he  is.  And  here  is  the  place, 
to  attein)5t  some  account  of  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  beauty,  anil  of  what  is  its  office  to  the 
soul. 

Beauty  always  suggests  the  thought  of  the 
perfect.  The  smallest  beautiful  object  is  as 
infinite  as  the  whole  world  of  stars  above  us. 
So  we  feel  it.  Everything  beautiful  is  emblem- 
atic of  something  spiritual.  Itself  limited,  its 
meanings  and  suggestions  are  infinite.  In  it 
we  seem  to  see  all  in  one.  Each  beautiful 
thing,  eacli  dew-drop,  each  leaf,  each  true  work 
of  painter's,  poet's,  or  musician's  art,  seems  an 
epitome  of  the  creation.  Is  it  not  God  revealed 
through  the  senses  ?  Is  not  every  beautiful 
thing  a  divine  hint  thrown  out  to  us?  Does 
not  the  soul  begin  to  dream  of  its  own  bound- 
less capacities,  when  it  lias  felt  beauty?  Does 
not  immortality  then,  for  the  first  time,  cease 
to  be  a  name,  a  doctrine,  and  become  a  present 
experience?  When  the  leaves  fall  in  autumns 
they  turn  golden  as  they  drop.  The  cold  wind, 
tell  us  of  coming  winter  and  death;  but  they 
tell  it  in  music.  All  is  significant  of  decay; 
but  the  deep,  still,  harmonious  beauty  surpass- 
es all  felt  in  summer  or  spring  before.  We 
look  on  it,  and  feel  that  it  cannot  die.  The 
Eternal  speaks  to  us  from  the  midst  of  decay. 
We  feel  a  melancholy  ;  but  it  is  a  sweet,  relig- 
ious melancholy,  lifting  us  in  imagination 
above  death — since  abo\  e  the  grave  of  the  sum- 
mer so  much  real  beauty  lingers. 

The  beautiful,  then,  is  the  spiritual  aspect  of 
nature.  By  cherishing  a  delicate  sensibility  to 
it,  we  make  nature  preach  us  a  constant  lesson 
of  faith;  we  Hud  aU  around  an  illustration  of 
the  life  of  the  spirit.  We  surround  ourselves 
with  a  constant  cheerful  exhortation  to  duty. 
We  render  duty  lovely  and  inviting.  We  find 
fhe  soul's  deep  inexpressible  thoughts  written 
around  us  in  the  skies,  the  far  blue  hills,  and 
swelling  waters. 

But  then  to  this  desirable  result  one  stern 
condition  must  be  observed.  If  the  sense  of 
beauty  disposes  to  purity  of  heart ;  so  eijually 
purity  of  heart  is  all  that  can  keep  the  sense  of 
beauty  open.  AU  iutiuences  work  mutually. 
"One  hand  must  wash  the  other,"  said  the  po- 
et. The  world  is  loveliest  to  him,  who  looks 
out  on  it  through  pure  eyes. 

awet't  is  the  itleasure, 

Itbeif  clianot  spoil! 
Is  uot  true  Jeisuvo  -.^ 

One  wiLliirue  toil? 

Thnu  th.at  woulOst  taste  it, 

Still  Jo  tliy  best; 
XJrse  it,  not  waste  it, 

Else  'tis  no  rest. 


■\VouM>.t  li.-hoM  li(.;uitv 

\(:ir  tliprv  :ill  rouiiil? 
Only  h.lth  limy 

Such  a  sight  foand. 
Ri'St  is  not  <iuittin;j: 

'riie  l)lisv  (-MCI-)-; 
JleM  is  l.h'r  (itliilL' 

Ul  self  to  its  sphero. 

'T\^  t.lie  bronlc's  motion, 
CliMr,  wilhoul  Btiife, 

Fleeing  to  (K^eun 
Aflor  its  life. 

Di?cper  ilovntion 

Nowhere  hath  knelt; 

Fuller  eniolinn 
Ileiiit  never  felt. 

'Ti.^  lovihu:  nnd  servin;; 

Till-  Hiijiicst  iiml  liest! 
""ris  On  wards!  unswerving. 

And  thiit  is  true  rest. 


D. 


The  New  College  of  Music. 


(From  the  New  York  Tribune,  April  17.) 

The  mysterious  hints  of  the  purposes  and 
preparations  of  the  unknown  benefactor  who 
is  getting  ready  to  give  us  a  free  college  of 
music  in  this  city  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
scheme  is  well  advanced,  and  that  money  in 
aljuudance  will  be  su])plied  to  put  it  in  opera- 
tion. The  endowment,  we  are  assured,  is  likely 
to  lie  the  largest  ever  given  to  a  musical  in- 
stitute in  any  part  of  the  world;  and  if  money 
alcne  could  create  a  great  school  of  art  we 
should  feel  a  reasonable  certainty  that  New 
York  would  soon  rival  Paris  and  Leipsic  as  a 
centre  of  musical  culture.  So  much  depends, 
however,  upon  intelligent  direction,  that  we 
confess  we  look  upon  the  promised  gift  with 
no  slight  apprehension.  It  is  offered  as  abless- 
sing;  it  may  easily  be  converted  into  a  curse. 
Instead  of  advancing  art  it  may  encourage  char- 
latanism, debase  the  ])opular  taste,  and  make 
us  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world.  So  much 
money  expended  on  one  branch  of  esthetics 
will  either  do  great  good  or  incalculable  harm, 
and  we  devoutly  hope  the  kind-hearted  and 
public-spirited  founder  will  put  his  money 
into  the  hands  of  trustees  or  directors  who  un- 
derstand art  as  well  as  finance,  and  who  realize 
what  it  is  that  our  people  really  need. 

After  all,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  our 
progress  in  music  is  retarded  so  much  by  the 
want  of  schools  as  by  the  ignorance  and  indif- 
ference of  the  general  public.  The  country  is 
full  of  singers  and  pianists  who  have  acquired 
in  one  way  or  another,  some  at  home  and  some 
abroad,  a  good  musical  education,  yet  are  do- 
ing nothing  for  art,  and  earning  neither  wealth 
nor  credit  by  the  exercise  of  their  special  gift, 
merely  because  they  find  no  market  for  their 
best  work.  Any  of  our  readers  could  name  at 
this  moment  twenty  or  thirty  musical  perform- 
ers in  New  York  alone  whose  names  are  forever 
on  concert  programmes,  and  whose  ability  as 
executants  is  beyond  question ;  but  how  many 
of  them  are  making  any  permanent  impression 
upon  the  public,  or  doing  anything  to  improve 
the  general  taste  or  raise  the  standard  of  musi- 
cal culture?  The  quality  of  their  performance 
is  not  regulated  by  their  previous  education, 
but  by  the  applause  of  the  concert-room,  and 
so  nine-tenths  of  them  sink  at  once  to  the 
level  of  the  community  out  of  which  they  get 
their  living.  Perhaps  what  we  really  need  is  a 
Conservatory  wdiieh  shall  instruct  audiences  its 
well  as  performers;  teach  young  people  the 
technicality  and  theory  of  art,  and  at  the  same 
time  show  the  world  the  value  of  such  lessons 
in  practice. 

Incidentally  we  know  the  new  college  prom- 
ises to  attempt  this,  but  iu  the  wrong  way. 
The  pupils  are  to  give  public  performances, 
with  the  proceeds  of  which  it  is  supposed  the 
institution  can  be  supported.  This  is  a  mis- 
take from  every  point  of  view.  The  effect 
would  be  equally  bad  upon  the  pupils,  the  pub- 
lic taste,  and  the  exchequer  of  the  college. 
But  if  there  could  be  established  in  connection 
with  the  Conservatory  a  regular  annual  series 
of  the  best  classical  concerts — and  perhaps  op- 
eratic performances  likewise — with  the  finest 
orchestra   and   chorus  that  could   be   brought 


together;  if  it  could  be  assured  that  here  from 
week  to  week — or  why  not  from  day  to  day? — 
the  inasterpi(;ces  of  music  should  be  executed  in 
perfection  underan  able  director  and  at  a  mod- 
erate charge  to  the  public,  music  in  America 
would  receive  a  new  impulse.  We  sliould  have 
enlightened  audiiaices  and  andiitious  perform- 
ers, an  ajipreciative  reception  for  deserving 
works  of  art,  a  field  for  the  employment  of 
whatever  talent  the  classes  of  the  Conservatory 
might  develop,  a  standard  for  the  measurement 
of  humbugs,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  truly  musical 
public.     All  the  rest  would  be  easy. 


The  Opera  Season  in  London. 

TllK     IntEIUou     of    (,!-.\-KVT    (.rAP.HKN —  A     JililLLIAXT 

Sl'ECTACLK LllXDON    SocIKTV    IN    LaYERS DeCA- 

DKi\"CE    OF    Ol'EEA    IS    EnCLAX'D A    GlOOMY    CrITI- 


Correspondeuce  of  the  Boston  Post. 

LosiioN,  April  ],  1875. 
In- Paris  everybody  who  .asph'es  to  the  designa- 
tion of  "  bon  ton"  considers  it  an  essential  point  to 
be  present  at  the  first  representation  (jf  a  new  opera 
or  play.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  iu  the 
early  autumn  the  Grand  Opera  is  reopened  for  the 
season.  Then  you  see  Parisian  toilettes  at  their 
best,  and  Parisian  notabilities  in  greatest  number  ; 
and  nothing,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  is  more 
brilliant  than  the  opera  house  on  an  opening  night. 
The  managers  bring  out  on  that  occasion  the  choic- 
est selection  from  their  repertoires  and  parade  their 
trump  cards  in  the  way  of  artists  and  artistes.  The 
first  night  is  a  sort  of  advertisement  of  the  whole 
ensuing  season.  It  decides  the  fate  of  a  new  play, 
and  gives  prophecy  of  what  the  lyrical  season  is  to 
be.  It  is  very  iliflerent  in  more  prosaic  London. 
Everybody  is  glad  when  Covent  Garden  and  Her 
Majesty's  open  in  the  early  Spring;  but  nobody  is 
espec:ally  anxious  to  be  present  on  the  opening 
night.  Messrs.  Gye  and  Mapleson  precede  the  sea- 
son by  a  great  tiourish  of  trumpets,  with  pronunci- 
amentos  which  tjikeiip  a  column  in  the  Times,  and 
which  make  the  ears  tingle  with  anticipatory  har- 
monies. But  they  begin  their  actual  work  with 
modesty  and  moderation.  The  first  night,  with 
tliem,  is  by  no  means  a  "great  night."  The  opera 
chosen  for  the  occasion  is  not  that  intended  to  be 
the  sensation  of  the  season  ;  the  star  prima  donna 
is  not  called  upon  to  a. pear;  the  season  reaches  its 
climax  by  a  gradual  ascent.  Yet  the  first  night,  as 
all  nights,  is  apt  to  be  profitable  to  the  managers, 
for  it  is  rarely  that  you  will  see  a  vacant  seat  in 
Covent  Garden,  vast  as  it  is,  after  the  i)erlorinance 
has  begun.  The  first  perlbrmance  at  this  house  for 
the  present  season  took  place  night  before  last.  The 
opera  chosen  was  Rossini's  "  William  Tell."  and  in 
the  role  of  performers  there  was  not  a  single  name 
ever  heard  of  in  England  three  years  ago.  Yet 
there  was  one  of  those  eminently  satisfactory  liouses 
which  the  eye  of  one  interested  in  observint;  London 
society  in  gala  delights  to  range  over.  There  was 
n@  cramming  and  jamming  crowd  such  as  flocks  to 
Covent  (jarden  on  a  first  ni^ht  of  Patti  or  Nilsson  ; 
the  house  was  just  full,  and  here  you  have  an  epit- 
ome of  every  grade  of  British  society,  Except  that 
which  honorable  gentlenien  in  the  Ilouse  of  Com- 
mons are  in  the  habit  of  characterizing  as  the 
"  lower  classes."  Majesty  sits  in  the  satin-draped 
boxes  which  you  see  on  the  right  of  the  stage, 
with  the  royal  coat  of  arms  above  them.  Tlie 
greater  nobility  occupy-  the  larger  boxes  near  and 
opposite.  Then,  in  the  lower  range  of  boxes  sweep- 
ing round  the  semi-circle,  which  we  should  call  the 
balcony,  are  the  nobility  in  general,  the  wealthier 
gentry,  with  here  and  there  a  sprinkling  of  gold- 
gorged  "  city -men."  What  we  should  call  the  "  par- 
quet "  and  the  English  the  "  stalls  "  are  occupied  by- 
people  in  the  "  best  society,"  here  and  there  a  man 
and  woman  of  title,  in  some  part  bachelor  club 
loungers,  and  dowagers,  and  other  "  detached  *'  folks 
of  high  life  who  have  not  enough  of  a  family  to  jus- 
tify a  box.  The  "  stalls  "  are  eomfort&ble,  red-cush- 
ioned, single  seats,  ranged  in  straight  lines  across 
the  floor;  and  "  evening  dress"  is  the  reguLation 
which  must  absolutely  and  positively  be  observed 
by  those  who  wish  to  occupy  them.  Kising  to  the 
second  and  third  galleries  (the  ten  .shilling,  seven- 
and-six-pence,  and  live  shillinij  places),  you  find 
eminent  but  untitled  respectability.  If  Belgr."iv!a 
and  Eaton  square  are  found  in  the  boxes  and  stalls, 
Bloorasbury  and  Kussell  square  may  he  said  to 
swarm  in  the  sectjind  and  third  tiers.  There  is  still 
one  step,  iu  one  sense  higher  and  in  another  lower. 
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The  ampliitheatre  is  thi>  Olyminis  nf  tlie  people. 
It  is  ahv:iya  pvaaimed.  It  is  only  t(i  Vj«  reachfd  by 
falling:;  in  tjiiiMio  in  tlie  strci-t  an  liour  or  8o  licfun^ 
till-  piTfctrrnanoo  lifiriiis.  It,  is  licrr  tliat  one  may 
listen  to  tlie  divinest  mnsic,  and  witness  tin;  most 
etiiereal  of  liallet  daneinj;  for  the  inodorale  sum  of 
"  'alf-a-crown,"  or  sixty-two  cents.  Here  you  will 
find  clerlis  and  eads  of  all  sorts,  small  sljO]>-l;eepers 
with  wives  and  daiiiiltlers,  eonMterjninpers  an<l  com- 
mercial travellers  Willi  sislrrs  and  swcdlicarls,  I 
■verily  belii've  tliat  the  amphitheatre  is  the  liap)iiest 
portion  oi'  the  three  thonsand  listeners  to  the  works 
of  the  marslri.  To  get  a  front  seat  in  tiie  amphithe- 
atre requires  work  and  patience  ;  and  a  man  enjoys 
a  thine:  more  that  he  has  worked  for,  especially  if 
it  is  an  aiiniscnicnt.  When  there  is  an  encore,  it 
starts  in  the  stalls,  and  is  echoed  with  tenfcdd  vol- 
ume in  the  anipliitheatre.  In  the  intervals  between 
the  acta — which  at  Oovent  Ctarden  are  fri^jhtfullv 
lonjj^you  see  a  curious  sifjht  in  the  corridors  and 
ante-rooms.  For  once  every  shade  of  English  soci- 
ety melts  into  the  others.  Princes  eat  ices  cheek 
by  jowl  with  haberdasher.s.  You  know  not  wlictli- 
er  you  are  jostling  a  Duke  or  a  drajier.  I'eoplc 
meeton  a  common  gr(mnd  of  sympathy  for  ice  cri'aui 
nii<l  cofTee  cake.  It  is  a  reunion  to  which  all  the 
world  is  invited,  and  to  wliicdi  all  the  world  goes. 
As  1  sit  among  the  eminently  respectable  in  tlie 
seccmd  tier,  I  look  along  the  line  of  bo.\es,  and  up 
and  down  the  wide  balcony,  and  mentally  contrast 
the  Uritish  pliysicpie  and  toilettes  with  the  physii]\ie 
and  toilettes  I  have  so  often  stiiilied  in  the  Kiie 
Lepelletier  and  on  the  Hoidevanl  des  Italiens. 
Here  is  fatness,  redness,  gaudiness ;  there  was 
swarlhiness,  piquancy,  litheness,  and  iiulefinalde 
taste  and  grace.  This  seems  destined  to  be  a  season 
for  new  operatic  experiments.  On  Tuesday  evening 
the  role  of  Matilda  in  "  William  Tell  "  was"  taken  bv 
a  ]ileasant  but  by  no  means  brilliant  young  arlisf. 
Mile.  Hianchi.  who  made  her  first  appearance  on 
the  boartis  of  Covent  (ianlcn  last  year  as  the  page 
in  '■  Un  Hallo  en  Maschiera,"  Mile.  Zara  Thalberg 
will  make  her  first  appearance  on  any  stage  on  Sat,- 
urday  week,  assuming  theiliincult  part  of  Zerlina 
in  "l)on  (iinvanni,"  and  thus  having  to  contest  the 
palm  with  the  memory  of  I'alli,  Kellogg,  riceolom- 
ini  and  Lucca  in  the  same  part.  Ilerr  Seidemann, 
a  (icrnian  basso  of  some  reputation,  will  make  his 
debut  on  M,)nday  as  Bertramo  in  "  I'oberKi  II  l)ia. 
volo,"  and  Senor  l)e  Sancti.s  appears  for  the  lirst 
time  on  Saturday  night  as  the  Duke  in  "  L'n  Hallo." 
Mile.  Bianehi  appears  for  the  second  time  on  Thurs- 
<lay  as  Inez  in  "  L'.VIricaine."  .M.  .Maurel  has  taken, 
as  far  as  he  can,  tlu'  place  ol  the  great  Faiire,  and, 
though  he  does  umpiestionably  well,  he  is  far  from 
the  eqinil  of  the  f.imous  Frencii  liasso. 
oi'Ki!.*  i.s-  i:x<;i..»M). 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  decline  of 
opera  in  F.ngland  :  and  certainly  those  who  remem- 
ber what  1  may  call  its  golden  ago,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  between  IS.'ei  and  ISTtl,  cannot  but 
perceive  a  considerable  falling  olV.  An  eminent 
critic  recently  wrote  as  follows  on  this  subject: 
"  The  presiuit  condition  of  the  lyrical  drama  in 
F.ngland  may  fairly  be  set  dowli  as  de|ilorable. 
Italian  opera  has  always,  it  is  true,  been  like  an  ex- 
otic among  us,  supported  liy  arliticial  me, ins.  and 
having  no  l<>riixxl,iii'/i  except  a>^  a  fashioiiali'.e  amuse- 
ment, ^'et  we  doubt  whether  at  its  lowest  ebb  it 
ever  fell  so  low  a^  now.  It  has  ceased  to  be  an  af- 
fair of  art  in  ordc-r  to  become  an  alTair  of  artists; 
and  its  managers,  if  they  would  sueeecHl.  must  think 
n  ore  of  tine  voices  and  jiri'lty  faces  than  of  tlw  cre- 
ations of  mur,ical  genius.  There  weri'  great  singers 
in  the  past  who  had  honors  freelv  lasished  upon 
them  ;  but  they  were  not  greater  than  the  art  they 
served,  and  the  records  ol  the  time  are  full  of  evi- 
dence that  the  public  cherished  a  love  for  music  as 
widl  as  admiraliiui  for  its  professors.  We  have 
changed  all  that,  and  the  alteration  is  not  for  the 
better.  If  anybody  doubt,  let  bini  study  the  histo- 
ry of  the  few  jtast  oiieralic  seasons  and  observe  how 
little  has  been  done  actually  on  behalf  of  music,  and 
how  completely  ])ersonal  coiisideration.s  have  pre- 
vailed.'' There  is  some  truth  in  this  ;  yet  I  think 
it  exaggerates  the  situ.ation.  The  managers  still  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  turn  aside  from  the  great 
master]iieces,  and  reject  them  for  sensational  works. 
0])era  has  certainly  not  sunk  so  low  as  the  drama  in 
Knglaiid.  Mozart  and  l!os-iiii  are  to  lyrical  music 
what  Shakespeare  and  Sheridan  are  to  the  theatre  ; 
yet,  while  the  latter  are  eschewed  for  burlesque, 
realistic  I'lays  and  Boueicault  sensations,  the  |uiblic 
still  insist  that  "  Don  tTiovanni,"  "  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro,"  "William  Tell"  and  "The  Huguenrits " 
should  be  kept  on  the  hoards  to  the  exclusion  of 
■■  l.olieiigriii  "  and  the  later  school,      t'ovent  (T.o-d.n 


draws  full  bouses,  even  when  the  roles  in  the  j-re.it 
masterpieces  are  taken  liy  debutant-i.  The  ci-iiie  1 
have  quoted  does  not,  however,  wlodlv  flespair  of 
the  o[ier'a.  He  sa\'s,  "  the  lvri<'  drama  cannot  die, 
and  every  indication  of  its  present  weakness  is  the 
precursor  of  a  change  to  vigorous  life  under  other 
conditions.  It  may  be  that  the  immediate  futun- 
has  something  in  reserve  even  for  our  own  national 
opera,  more  strange  miilations  having  aslonishi'il 
the  world  than  that  which  would  build  the  Knglish 
lyric  stage  on  the  ruins  of  its  rival  and  erstwhile 
conqueror.  At  present  English  opera  seems  to  be 
no  better  than  a  valley  of  dry  bones;  but  dead  fash- 
ions have  a  wonderful  habit  of  coming  to  life,  and 
wh.atever  is  true  in  art,  though  it  may  lie  dormant, 
cannot  perish."  He  admits  that,  considering  music 
in  its  wider  field,  theri'  is  a  m.ii-ked  advance  all 
along  the  line  as  regard-;  the  character  of  concert 
programmes,  and  it  is  perfectly  true  that  St.  .I.ames's 
Hall,  Exeter  Hall  and  the  Hanover  Square  Koonis 
have  in  the  past  few  years  jmsbed  the  opera  bard  in 
point  of  popularity.  Bow  BiM.i.s. 


Richarii  Wagner's  Reminiscences  of 
Spontini. 

(ConcUule.l  from  Vol.  .xxxiv,  rage40I.) 

"...  JTiinfrn  part,  I't'int  iici.i/-  rpie,  ilcpnh 
'■  Ln-  Vistiih','  a  n'ti  point  •'•!!:  tcrite  vnc  nntr.  rju! 
ne  fi't  rnl.i'i:  flinis  men partiliniiK"  .  .  .  To  provcr 
that  tliis  noousatiiin  of  [ilagiarism,  levidled 
ufTainst  his  professional  brethren,  was  not  a 
merely  aeriilcntal  phrase,  hut  founrlcd  upon 
facts  scientifically  corrolioratcid.  Siionliiii  ap- 
pealed to  the  tpstiinnny  of  his  wife.  This  lady 
liad  had  in  her  hands  ii  voliiniinons  essay  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  by  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous members  of  the  French  .■\cademy.  In  this 
essay,  which,  for  personal  reasons  had  not  been 
published,  the  author  had  proveil  coiicliisiv(dy, 
we  were  informed,  by  the  most  irrefutable  ar- 
guments, that,  without  the  prolong.ition  of  the 
sixth  invented  by  Spontini,  and  employeil  by 
him  in  Iy<i  Vratnh-.  moilern  nudody  would  not 
exist,  and  that  conseiiueiilly  all  new  mcdodic 
forms  hud  .siiii])ly  been  borrowed  from  his  mu- 
sic. These  singular  pretensions  caused  in  me 
11  feeling  of  ])ainfiil  surprise,  and  I  altem])lcd 
to  convert  the  coni])oser  to  other  sentiments, 
.Admitting  with  him  that  the  state  of  things 
was  really  such  as  his  .Academical  apologist  as- 
serted, I  ventured  to  enquire  whether  he  would 
not  feel  capable  of  discovering  new  musical 
forms,  sn]ii)osing  anyone  sidimilted  to  him  a 
libretto  of  a  completely  novel  poetic  tendency, 
and  of  a  dramatic  impi'irt  hitlierto  unknown. 
Smiling  with  an  air  of  jiity,  he  observed  that 
nothing  ciuild  be  more  absurd  than  such'a  sup- 
position. ••  Dans  />(  Viil.ih-" — he  said — "j'ai 
compose  nn  sujet  Romain  :  dans  Fcrnand  Cur- 
tiz,  un  sujet  Kspagnol-Mexicain  ;  dans  Otumpii', 
un  sujet  (ireco-.Macedonien :  enfin.  dans  Aipih 
(h' lL>himxtimfai,  un  sujet  .\lleniand  :  tout  lo  resle 
ne  vautrien."'  Ho  hoped,  however,  that,  when 
speaking  about  a  jiiece,  of  new  tendencies,  I 
had  not  in  my  hea<l  anything  of  the  so-called 
romantic  school  —  that  is,  anything  like  Ih-r 
PivymhiUz.  Such  childish  absurilitics,  he  dc;- 
clarcd,  were  unworthy  of  a  man  with  any  scdf- 
respect.  .Art  was  something  esseutially  serious, 
and  in  this  style,  hesaid.  he  had  created  every- 
thing. Besides,  he  asked,  from  what  nation, 
from  what  people  was  the  man  to  spring  capii- 
ble  of  measuring  his  stnaigth  with  him?  lie 
treated  tlic  Italians  jiurcly  and  simply  as 
"  cochons "  (■"iiigs'");  the  French  confined 
themselves  to  imitating  the  Italians:  and  the 
Germans  could  not  tear  themselves  loose  from 
their  puerile  reveries.  They  liad,  it  is  true, 
given  some  grounds  for  hope,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  they  had  compromised  themselves 
utterly  by  their  dealings  with  the  .lews.  "Oh! 
croyez-moi  ■' — he  exclaimed — "Ml  y  avait  de 
I'espoir  pour  rAllemague,  lorsque  j'etais  em- 
pereur  de  la  musiquea  Berlin;  inais  depuis  que 
le  Iloi  de  Prusse  a  livre  sa  musi(pie  au  desordre, 
par  les  deux  juifs  errants  qu'il  a  attires,  tout 
espoir  est  perdu."'  *     .At  this  point  our  amiable 

*It  is  scarcely  nerpss^ry  to  remark  that  tlie  two  Wan- 
aeriUix  .Jews  lo"  wlii>m  rip'jntini  ri--ferred  weie  .Meyerbeer 
and  .Meuflelesohn. 


hostess  thought  she  wonbl  do  well  to  attempt 
to  ilivert  file  mind  of  the  cotuposer  from  th» 
train  of  thought  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
The  theatre  was  only  a  few  paces  ott  from  ti.e 
house,  and,  as  Antir/oiir  happened  to  be  given 
that  evening,  she  f.aucied  she  would  interest 
Spontini  by  letting  him  see  the  ]ilan  adopted 
by  Sem|)er,  the  architect,  to  give  the  stage  the 
form  and  aspect  of  an  ancient  theatre.  At  first, 
he  thanked  her,  pretending  that  he  knew  all 
about  it.  and  had  done  th(^  same  thing  in  his 
Oli/nipifi.  At  last,  however,  he  yielded  and 
went  ott  with  one  of  the  company.  But  his  al>- 
senee  was  not  long,  and  he  returned  with  a 
sntile  of  contempt  on  his  lips.  He  had,  he  said, 
seen  more  than  enough  to  bi'  completely  edified. 
Mis  companion  afterwards  informed  us  that 
they  had  selected  seats  in  the  amphitheatre 
wdiich  was  nearly  empty.  Scarccdy  had  Spon- 
tini heard  the  first  few  bars  of  the  chorus  to 
Bacchus,  before  he  rose,  saying  aloud  as  he  did 
so  :  "  C'c.st  de  la  11  rt infr  tiinri-ArttiUmie :  allons- 
nous-en !  " 

Nevertheless,  amid  his  hiirh-flown  notions, 
we  clearly  perccivecl  that  the  composer  was  al- 
lowing his  mind  to  be  invaded  liy  a  fixed  idea, 
that  of  stopping  .some  time  at  Dresden,  in  order 
to  get  up,  one  after  the  other,  his  principal 
works.  But.  far  from  being  taken  by  this  idea, 
Mad  Schroder-Devrient,  guided  by  her  liking 
for  Spontini,  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to 
avoid  a  fresh  performance  of  La  Vi'/ttnU  while 
he  was  still  in  Dresden.  She  foresaw  that  the 
success  would  not  comeu])  to  hjs  expectations, 
and  that  (he  second  attempt  would  siniiily  re- 
sult in  a  second  disappointment.  She  jiretiuid- 
ed.  therefore,  to  be  sufTering  from  indisposi- 
tion. .\s  for  111".  I  received  from  the  manage 
nient  the  jiassably  ilisagreeable  order  to  inform 
the  composer  that  the  next  performtince  of  his 
opera  was  indeliiiitidp  ailjourned,  as  the  suppo- 
sititious illness  of  the  principal  actress  in  it  did 
not  ]>ermit  us  to  hope  that  it  could  be  speedily 
nqieated.  This  mi'^sion  was  so  painful  to  me, 
that  1  resolveil  tuir  Musical  Director  should 
share  the  responsibility  of  it.  Like  myself, 
Rockel  had  g;uned  the  composer's  good  graces, 
and,  moreover,  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  ex- 
])ressing  himself  in  Frcnidi  with  more  facility 
than  I  conhl.  It  was  in  trembling  th.it  wv.  went 
to  Spontini's  lodgings.  Wv  guesseil  too  easily 
lic^foridiand  the  disagreeable  rectqiticm  wdiich 
awaited  us.  What  was  our  surprise  on  seeing 
the  composer,  wdio  had  aln^ady  been  apprised 
of  the  state  of  matters  by  a  note  from  Mad. 
Schr(ider,  at'vance  towards  us  with  outstretched 
hand  and  smiling  face.  In  a  few  words  he  told 
us  he  *as  obliged  to  leave  without  delay  for 
Paris,  wdience  he  exjiected  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  Rome.  In  the  latter  capital,  the  holy 
Father,  wdio  had  just  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  Count  de  St,  Andre,  was  awaiting  his  arri- 
val. \\.  the  sante  time  he  showed  us  a  second 
and  not  less  precious  docunuuit.  by  wdiiidi  the 
King  of  Denmark  had  bestowed  on  him  letters 
of  nobility.  In  reality,  tlie  Danish  Sovereign 
had  sent  him  the  jiatent  of  the  Order  of  the 
Elephant,  wdiich  carries  with  it  noble  rank,  liut 
Spontini  never  mentioned  the  decoration,  con- 
sidering such  marks  of  distinction  as  of  only 
mediocri!  imjiortance.  What  especially  flat- 
tered him  was  his  new-fiedged  noiiility.  The 
satisfaction  and  the  joy  caused  Iiim  by  the  news 
vented  themselves  in  traiis]iorts  of  child-like 
rapture.  The  touch  of  an  enchanter's  w;ind 
hail  suddenly  transported  him  from  out  the 
narrow  ciitde  of  the  labors  accomidisheil  in  the 
Dresden  Theatre.  With  tlie  calmness  and  se- 
renity of  a  man  supremely  happy,  he  looked  ,at 
us  from  the  height  of  his  glory,  and  cast  ujion 
lis  a  glance  of  mild  compassion.  It  may  easily 
be  supposed  that  RTickel  and  myself  were  pro- 
fuse in  our  benedictions  on  the  Pope  and  the 
King  of  Denmark.  .  Satisfied  wdth  the  happy 
conclusion  of  our  mission,  we  bade  S]iontini 
farewell,  but  we  did  not  separate  from  him 
without  emotion.  To  put  the  finishing  touch 
to  the  joy  of  this  extraordinary  man,  I  promised 
him  that  I  would  maturely  weigh  his  .advice, 
and    think,  at  niv  leisure,  over  the   reasons   h.; 
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had  adflucerl   to  turn  me  from  the   career  of  a 
<lmniatic  composer. 

This  ^vas  tlie  Jnst  time  T  saw  l)im.  A  few 
years  later,  T  was  informe<l  of  his  (h'MtJi  by  a 
letter  from  Berlioz,  wlio  nssistcd  liiin  in  liis 
last  moments,  and  remained  faitlifidly  at  liis 
bedside  wlien  lie  was  dyintr*  Berlioz  told  me 
that,  on  the  approach  of  (h^ath.  Spontini  strutj- 
<;ded  lon<x,  and  endeavored  to  hold  f;ist  the  lite 
wJiich  he  f(dt  was  esca]tin<x  from  him.  "Je  ne 
veiix  pas  niourir;"  he  r-xclaimed,  ''.Te  ne  veux 
pas  nionrir!  "  In  one  of  these  moments  of  an- 
guish, Berlioz,  thinkint,^  to  console  him,  said: 
—  *'  Comment  pouve/.-vons  penser  a  mourir, 
vous,  mon  m.iftre,  oui  etes  immortel!"  "Ne 
faites  pas  <r<'sprit!  '' — replied  the  old  man,  in  a 
tone  of  irritation. 

The  fatal  news  reached  me  at  Zurich,  where 
I  thea  resided,*  and  alTected  me  profoundly, 
despite  the  sin^rnlar  reminiscences  which  had 
been  left  by  our  interview  at  Dresden.  I  wrote 
an  article  for  a  local  ]>aper.  directing;  attention 
in  it  to  the  loss  which  nnisic  had  sustained.  I 
insisted  principally  upon  one  point,  namely, 
that  Spontini,  pursuintr  an  opposite  course  to 
that  followed  by  Meyerbeer  and  liossini,  was 
always  distint^uished  for  the  deep  faith  he  had 
in  his  art  an<l  in  his  own  i:;:enius.  This  faith  in 
himself  degenerated,  it  is  true,  dtirin<:j  his  later 
years,  into  absolute  idolatri^ — into  a  sini^nlar 
snjierstition.  I  tiad  seen  a  strikinir  exampleof 
this  weakness,  but  I  did  not  then  allow  myself 
to  dwell  upon  it. 

Immediately  after  8pontini's  departure,  my 
occupations  in  the  Dresden  Theatre  did  not 
leave  me  leisure  to  retlect  on  the  stranjije  im- 
pressions I  had  received;  and  I  do  not  recol- 
lect feeling  the  want  of  the  slit^htest  effort  to 
make  them  agree  with  the  high  esteem  which 
I  professed  for  the  author  of  La  VestaJ-e,  and 
which  I  felt  growing  stronger  in  me  every  day. 
It  is  very  evident  that  I  had  become  acquainted 
with  only  the  caricature  of  the  illustrious  com- 
poser. The  exaggerated  outbursts  of  his  amonr 
■propre^  however,  enabled  ns  to  judge  what  he 
had  been  in  the  daysof  his  strength  and  youth. 
When  I  saw  him  his  judgment  was  weakened, 
and  his  mind,  so  to  speak,  had  lapsed  into  sec- 
ond childhood.  This  appeared  only  too  clear- 
ly from  the  passionate  energy  with  which  he 
laid  claim  to  certain  pretended  discoveries  of 
no  importance,  while  he  w'as  silent  upon  his 
real  merits.  But  all  this  could  not  alter  my 
admiration  for  his  works,  nor  diminish  their 
great  value.  Shall  I  state  frankly  tlie  truth  ? 
I  felt  inclined  to  excuse  his  unbounded  vanity 
and  his  uni>ridled  pride,  when  I  reflected  that 
they  were  inspired  by  the  comparison  he  drew 
between  his  own  value  and  that  of  his  succes- 
sors. When  remarking  the  contempt  he  mani- 
fested for  those  who  then  swayed  the  musical 
sceptre,  I  felt  that,  in  tiie  depths  of  my  soul, 
my  thoughts  and  his  met;  and  I  instinctively 
perceived  that  my  opinions  and  his  agreed  more 
closely  than  I  sh(Hdd  then  have  dared  to  con- 
fess.t  The  result  was  that,  notwithstanding 
the  ridiculous  side  of  his  visit  to  Dresden,  I 
felt  invaded,  despite  myself,  and  with  a  sort  of 
terror,  by  profound  sympathy  for  this  strange 
man.     I  have  never  seen  any  one  like  him. 

RicnARD  Wagneii. 

*The  reader  miy  rpmemher  thnt,  after  tlie  events  of 
t8*9,  Rirhanl  W.ig'niT  was  ctimpetled  to  flee  to  Swilzer- 
land.     LNote  by  M.  Victor  Wilder.] 

1 1  mii^t  heie  leminil  the  reader  that  it  la  merely  Rossi- 
ni and  Meyerl>c<T  to  whom  refurenfe  is  here  made.  [Note 
by  M.Victor  Wilder] 

An  Old  Master  on  the  Use  of  the  Pedal" 

ON  THE  PEDAL. 

I  have  inst  retnrnerl  exhansterl  nnd  annihilated 
from  a  concert,  where  I  have  been  hearino;  the  pi- 
ano ponnded.  Two  tjrand  bravonra  movements 
have  been  thundered  off,  with  the  pedal  oontinually 
raised  ;  and  then  were  suddenly  succeeded  by  a  soft 
Tiiurmurini;  passatje,  dnrinc^  which  the  thirteen  con- 
vulsed and  quivering    bass  notes  of  the  /orfissi>iio 

*  From  Advr\nced  Sheets  of  "  Piano  and  Song:  How  to 
Teach  and  how  to  Learn."  Translated  fmm  the  German 
of  FRirmiicH  Wieck,  by  Maby  P.  Nichols.  Boaton: 
Noyus,  Holmes  &  Co. 


were  all  the  time  resoundinn^.  It  way  only  by  the 
aid  of  the  concert  programme  that  my  tortt:re(i  ears 
could  arrive  at  tlie  conclusion  that  tliin  confusion  of 
toni's  was  meant  to  represent  two  pieces  by  I>ohler 
and  Thalherir. 

Cruel  U\U-  that  invented  the  pedal  !  I  mean  the 
pedal  which  raises  the  dampers  on  the  piano.  A 
i;-rand  acquisition,  indeed,  for  modern  times  !  Good 
heavens!  Our  piano  performers  must  have  lost 
their  sense  of  hearing- !  Wliat  is  all  this  i^rowWufj; 
nnd  bnzzinc^  ?  Alas,  it  is  oidy  the  groanin^;'  of  the 
wret(d)ed  ])iano  forte,  upon  which  one  of  the  mod 
^•rn  virfftoyos,  with  a  heavy  beard  and  lonj^  hani;- 
ini^  locks,  wliose  hearing  has  deserted  him,  is  blus- 
tering- awa}'  on  a  bravonra  piece,  witli  the  pedal 
iricessantiv  raised, — with  inward  satisfaction  and 
vain  self-assertion  !  Trulv  time  hrin<j;-3  into  use  a 
i^reat  deal  that  is  far  from  beautiful  :  does,  tlien. 
this  ratciutj  piano  revolutionist  tiiink  it  beautiful  to 
brinu:  (he  pedal  into  use  at  every  bar?  Unhappy 
delusion. 

But  enoui^h  of  this  serious  jesting-.  Hummel 
never  used  the  pedal.  He  was  an  extremist;  and. 
in  Ijis  t^^raceful,  clear,  elecjant  neat,  thoui]^h  not 
fjrand  playini^,  often  lost  fine  efTects,  which  would 
have  been  produced  by  the  correct  and  judicious 
use  of  the  pedal  ;  particularly  on  the  instrnments 
of  Stein,  Brodmann,  Conrad  CrafT,  and  others  then 
in  use,  which  were  usually  li^ditly  leathered,  and 
had  a  thin,  sharp  tone.  The  use  of  the  pedal,  of 
course  always  allowinij;  it  to  fall  frequently  with 
precision,  was  especially  desirable  in  the  tipper 
treble,  in  cases  where  the  chanties  of  the  harmony 
were  not  very  freqiient ;  for  the  tone  of  those  in- 
strnments. aUhoui^h  sweet  and  ai:,reeable,  had  not 
much  depth,  and  the  action  had  but  little  strenc-th 
and  elasticity.  But  on  our  instruments,  frequently 
too  softly  h'athered,  which  have  a  full  tone,  and  are 
so  stronj;];-  and  penetrat.ini;,  especially  in  the  bass,  it 
is  enoui^h  tf>  endan;;er  one's  sense  of  hearini^  to  be 
subjected  to  such  a  senseless,  incessant,  ridiculous, 
deafeniuGT  use  of  the  pedal  ;  frequently,  moreover, 
coiribincd  with  a  hard,  stiff  touch,  and  an  unsound, 
incfirrect  technique.  A  musical  interpretation  in 
any  dej^ree  tolerable  is  out  of  the  question.  You 
cannot  call  that  art,  it  cannot  even  be  called  manual 
labor:   it  is  a  freak  of  insanity  ! 

A  few  words  to  the  better  sort  of  players.  The 
foot-piece  to  the  ri^^ht  on  the  piano-forte  raises  the 
dampers,  and  in  that  way  makes  the  tones  resound 
and  sing,  and  takes  from  them  the  dryness,  short- 
ness, and  want  of  fulness,  which  is  always  the 
objection  to  the  piano-forte,  espeeiallv  to  those  of 
the  earlier  construction.  This  is  certainly  an  ad- 
vantage ;  the  more  the  tone  of  the  piano-forte  re- 
sembles sini^in!:^.  the  n»ore  beautiful  it  is.  But.  in 
order  not  to  injure  the  distinctness  and  detract 
from  the  clear  ]>lirasing  of  the  pierformince,  a  very 
skilful  and  prudent  use  uf  the  pedal  is  necessary  in 
rapid  dianges  of  harmony,  particularly  in  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  portion  of  the  instrument. 

Yon  all  use  the  pedal  too  much  and  too  often, 
especiall}'^  on  large,  tine  concert  pianos  of  the  new 
construction,  which,  with  their  heavy  stringing, 
liave  in  themselves  a  fuller,  inore  vibrating  tone; 
at  least  you  do  not  let  it  fall  frequently  enough, 
and  with  precision.  You  must  listen  to  what  you 
are  i)Iaying.  You  do  not  play  for  yourselves  alone  ; 
frequently  you  play  to  hearers  who  are  listening 
for  the  tirst  time  to  tlie  pieces  you  are  p)erforming. 
Try  a  few  passages  without  pedal. — for  instance, 
those  in  which  the  chancres  of  the  harmony  succeed 
each  other  rapidly,  even  in  the  highest  treble. — 
and  see  what  repose,  what  serene  enjoyment,  what 
refreshment  is  afforded,  wliat  delicate  shading  is 
brought  ont.  Or  at  first  listen,  and  try  to  feel  it  in 
the  playing  of  others ;  for  your  habit  is  so  deeply 
rooted  that  you  no  longer  know  when  and  how 
often  \<m  use  the  pedal.  Chopin,  that  highly  gift 
ed,  elegant,  sensitive  composer  and  ]>erformer,  may 
serv'e  as  a  model  for  you  here.  His  widely  dispersd, 
artistic  harmonies,  with  the  boldest  and  most  strik- 
ing suspensions,  for  which  the  fundamental  bass  is 
essential,  certainly  require  the  frequent  use  of  the 
pedal  for  fine  harmonic  effect.  But.  if  you  examine 
and  observe  the  minute,  critical  directions  in  his 
com jiosil ions,  yon  can  obtain  from  him  complete 
instruction  for  the  nice  and  correct  use  of  the 
pedal. 

By  way  of  episode  to  my  sorrowful  lectnre  on 
the  pedal,  we  will  take  a  walk  through  the  streets 
some  beautiful  evening.  What  is  it  that  we  hear 
in  almost  every  house  ?  Unquestionably  it  is 
piano-playing;  but  what  playim;  !  It  is  generally 
nothing  but  a  continna!  confusi(m  of  different 
chords,  without  close,  without  pause ;  slovenly 
passages,    screened   by   the   raised   pedal ;    varied 


by  an  empty,  stiff,  weak  touch,  relying  upon  the 
pedal  for  weight.  We  will  escape  Into  the  next 
street.  Oh,  horrors!  what  a  thundering  on  this 
jtiatjo,  which,  by  the  way,  is  sadly  tnit  of  tune  ! 
It  is  a  grand — tJiat  is,  a  iimg,  heavy — ('-tude,  with 
the  most  involve*!  passages,  and  a  (>eculjar  style 
of  composition,  probably  with  the  title  "  On  the 
Ocean,"  or  "  In  Harks,"  or  "  Fancie.^  of  the  Insane  ;" 
pounde<I  off  with  the  pedal  raised  throni^h  the  most 
marvellous  changes  of  harmonies.  Finally,  the 
strings  snap,  the  pedal  creaks  and  moans;  conclu- 
sion,—  r,  r  .sharp,  rl,  d  sharp  resf>und  tf^getber 
through  a  few  exhausted  bars,  and  at  last  die  away 
in  the  warm,  soft,  dt-iicions  air.  Universal  applause 
fronr  the  open  windows  !  Bnt  who  is  the  l^rantic 
musician  who  is  venting  his  rage  on  this  piano? 
It  is  a  Parisian  or  other  travelling  cimposer,  lately 
arrived  with  letters  of  recornmemlation,  wdio  has 
just  been  giving  a  little  rehearsal  of  what  we  may 
expect  to  hear  shortly  in  a  concert  at  the  '*  Hotel  de 
tSchmerz." 

TUE  Sf>FT-FET).\L  SKNTIMKNT. 

Yon  exclaim:  "What  is  that?  —  a  sentiment 
for  the  soft  |)edai  \  a  sentinient  of  any  kind  in  our 
times  \  most  of  all,  a  musical  sentiment  [  I  have 
not  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  a  concert-room  lor  a 
loncf  time  !  " 

When  the  foot-piece  to  the  left  on  the  piano  is 
pressed  down,  the  key-board  is  thereby  moved  to 
the  right;  so  that,  in  playing,  the  hammers  strike 
only  two  of  the  three  strinijs.  in  some  pianos  only 
one.  In  that  way  the  tone  is  made  weaker,  thinner, 
but  more  sini^-ing  and  more  tender.  What  f'Oiows 
from  this?  Many  performers,  seized  with  a  piano 
madness,  play  a  -j^rand  bravonra  piece,  excite  them- 
selves fearfully,  clatter  up  and  down  tiiroiigh  seven 
octaves  of  runs,  with  the  pedal  constantly  raised, — 
bang  away,  pnt  the  best  piano  out  of  tune  in  the 
first  twenty  bars, — snap  the  strings,  knock  the  ham- 
mers off  their  bearinsfs.  pi^rsjure.  stroke  tite  hair  out 
of  their  eyes,  Oi.rle  the  audience,  and  make  love  to 
themselves.  Suddenly  they  pre  seized  with  a  sen- 
timent !  They  come  to  a  piano  or  piaufssi/no,  and, 
no  longer  content  with  T)ne  pedal,  they  take  the  soft 
pedal  while  the  loud  pedal  is  still  resonndins^.  Oh, 
what  lanr;-uishing  I  what  soft  mnrmurini^.  and  what 
a  sweet  tinkling  of  bell?  !  what  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing! what  a  soft-pedal  sentiment  !  The  ladies  fall 
into  tears,  enraptured  by  the  pale,  long-haired  ypnng 
artist. 

I  describe  here  the  period  of  piano  mania,  which 
has  just  passed  its  crisis;  a  period  which  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  lived  through,  in  order  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  such  lollies.  When,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  the  piano  attained  such  con- 
spicuous excellence  and  increased  power,  greater 
technical  skill  could  not  fail  to  be  eiilled  out;  but, 
after  a  few  years,  this  degenerated  into  a  heartless 
and  worthless  dexterity  of  the  lingers,  which  was 
carried  to  the  point  of  abs?irdity  and  resulted  in  in- 
tellectual death.  Instead  of  aiming  to  acquire, 
before  all  thinos,  a  beautiful,  full  tone  on  these  rich- 
sounding  instruments,  which  admit  of  so  much  and 
such  delicate  shading,  essential  to  true  excellence 
of  performance,  the  object  was  only  to  increase 
mechanical  facility,  and  to  cultivate  alniost  exclu- 
sively an  imm(»flerately  powerful  and  unnatural 
touch,  and  to  improve  the  fingering  in  order  to 
make  possible  t!>e  execution  of  passages,  roulades, 
finger-gymnastics,  and  stretches,  which  no  one  be- 
fore had  ima^'ined  or  considered  necessary.  From 
this  period  dates  the  introthiction  of  vh-(iu>so  per- 
formances with  their  glitt-^ring  tawdriness,  without 
substance  and  without  music,  and  of  the  frightful 
eccentricities  in  art.  accompanied  by  immeasurable 
vanity  and  self-conceit, — the  age  of  "  finger-heroes." 
It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  reflection,  for  all  who  re- 
tain their  senses,  that  this  charlatanry  is  made  the 
solitary  aim  of  numberless  ignoble  performers,  sus- 
tained by  the  applause  ot  teachers  and  composers 
equally  base.  It  is  sad  to  see  how,  engaged  in  arti- 
ficial formalisms  and  in  erroneous  mechanic-al  stiscl- 
ies,  pla^'ers  have  forgotten  tlie  study  of  tone  and  of 
correct  delivery,  and  that  few  teachers  seek  to  im- 
prove either  themselves  or  their  pupils  therein. 
Otherwise  they  would  see  and  understand  that,  on 
a  good  piano,  such  as  are  now  to  be  found  aJnaost 
everywdierc.  it  is  j:>o.ssibIe  with  correct  playing, 
founded  on  a  right  method,  to  play,  without  exter- 
nal aids,  forte,  forfissimo,  piano,  piani.iisi?no, — in  a 
word,  with  every  degree  of  shading,  and  with  at 
least  formal  expression  ;  and  that  this  style  of  play- 
ing, with  the  requisite  mechanical  skill,  sounds  far 
me»re  pure,  and  is  more  satisfactory  than  when  a 
feeling  is  affected  through  the  crude,  unskilful,  and 
absurd  use  of  the  pedal,  especially  of  the  soft  petlal 
of  which  we  are   now  speaking.     This  affectation 
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OVERTURE. 

No.  1. — Druid  Solo  (Ten'or),  aiid  Ciioni:s  of 
Dniids  and  People. 

Now  May  again 

ISrcaks  Winter's  cliain. 
The  bud  and  bloom  are  .springing ; 

No  snow  is  seen, 

Tlie  valos  are  gieen, 
The  woodland  choirs  are  sincinsr ! 

^  on  monntain  height 

Is  wiut'ry  white ; 
Upon  it  we  will  gather, — 

Begin  the  ancient  holy  rite, — ■ 
Praise  our  Almighty  Father. 

In  sacrifice 

The  flame  shall  rise ;  ~    ■ 

Thns  blend  onr  hearts  together  ! 

Away,  away  ! 

No.  2. — Solo  (Alto). — An  Aged  Woman  of 
the  People. 

Know  ye  not,  a  deed  so  daring 

Dooms  lis  all  to  die  despairing  ?  ;■ 

Know  ye  not,  it  is  forbidden 

By  the  edicts  of  onr  foemen  ? 
Know  ye,  spies  and  snares  are  hidden, 

For  the  sinners  call'd  "  the  heathen  ?" 
On  their  ramparts  they  will  slaughter 
Mother,  Father,  Son,  and  Daughter ; 

If  detected, 
Naught  but  death  can  be  expected. 

Chokus  of  Womtn. 

On  their  ramparts  they  will  slaughter 
Mother,  Father,  Son,  and  Daughter ! 

They  oppress  us. 

They  distress  ns ! 
If  detected, 
Nanglit  but  death  can  be  expected. 

No.  3. — Druid  Priest  (Bakitone),  and 
CiiORrs  of  Dntids. 

Tlie  man  who  flies  . 

Otir  sacrifice. 
Deserves  the  tyrant's  lether. 
The  woods  are  free ! 
Disbranch  the  tree. 
And  pile  the  stems  together. 
In  yonder  shades. 
Till  daylight  fodes. 
We  shall  not  be  detected ; 
Our  trusty  guards  shall  tarry  here. 

And  ye  will  be  protectee!. 
With  courage  conquer  slavish  fear, — 
Show  duty's  claim  respected. 

No.  4. — Chords  of  Druid  Guards. 

Disperse,  disperse,  ye  gallant  men, 
Secure  the  passes  round  the  glen ! 
In  silence  there  protect  them. 
Whose  duties  here  direct  them. 


No.  5.— Solo  (V.Af,s).—Drmd  Guard. 

Should  our  Christi.-iii  foes  assail  us. 
Aid  a  scheme  that  may  avail  us  ! 
Feigning  demons,  whom  they  fable, 
We  will  scare  the  bigot  rabble. 

No.  6. — Chorus  of  Guards  and  People. 

■        Come  with  torches  brightly  flashing, 
Rush  along  with  billets  clashing. 
Through  the  nightgloom,  lead  and  follow, 
In  and  out  each  rocky  hollow. 

Owls  and  ravens. 
Howl  with  us,  and  scare  the  cr.ivens  I 

No.  7.— Solo   (Baritone). — Druid  Priest,  atid 
Chorus. 

Restrain'd  by  Might, 

We  now  by  night,  ■ 
In  secret,  here  adore  Thee ! 

Still  it  is  day. 

Whene'er  we  pray, 
And  humbly  bow  before  Thee  ! 

Thou  can'st  assuage 

Our  foeman's  rage. 
And  shield  us  from  their  terrors— 

Tiic  flame  aspires  ! 

The  smoke  retires ! 
Thus,  clear  our  faith  from  errors ! 

Our  customs  qucll'd. 

Our  rights  withheld. 
Thy  light  shall  shine  for  ever. 

No.  8. — Solo  (Tknor). — A  Christian  Guard. 

Help,  my  comrades  !  see  a  legion 
Yonder  comes  from  Satan's  region ! 
See  you  group  of  witches  gliding 

To  and  fro,  in  flames  advancing; 
Some  on  wolves  and  dragons  riding. 
See,  ah,  see  them  hither  prancing  ! 
What  a  clattering  troop  of  evil  ! 
Let  us,  let  us  quickly  fly  them  ! 
Imp  and  devil 
Lead  the  revel, 
See  them  caper. 
Wrapt  in  clouds  of  lurid  vapour  ! 

CnORtJS  of  Guards. 

See  the  horrid  haggards  gliding. 
Some  on  wolves  and  dragons  riding, 
See,  ah,  see  them  hither  prancmg. 
With  the  Fiend  in  flames  advancing  ! 

See  them  caper, 
Wrapt  in  clouds  of  lurid  vapour  I 
Let  us  fly  them,  let  us  fly  ! 

No.  9. — Chorus  of  Dntids  and  People. 

Unclouded  now,  the  flame  is  bright ! 

Thus  faith  from  error  sever ! 
Though  foes  may  cloud  or  quell  our  light, 

Yet  Thine,  Thy  light  shall  shine  for  ever ! 
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This  Poem  is,  in  its  t  -ue  sense,  intended  to  be  higbly  fvmliolic.  For.  in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  must  continually  repeat 
itself,  that  that  which  .a  old,  and  tried,  and  fundamental,  and  comforting,  shall  (although  not  annihilated)  he  pushed  and 
moved  and  presscil  into  the  smallest  possible  space  hy  upstarting  innovations.  The  medium-time  in  which  hatred  can  and  may 
counteract  is  here  jiregnantly  enough  represented,  anti  a  joyful  indestructible  enthusiasm  burns  up  again,  glowing  and  bright 
{From  a  Idler  of  Guihe  to  the  Comjioser,  Vth  .Sept.  18^1.) 
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only  cjivpR  one  mnre  jiroof  nf  our  iinlienlthy,  stupid, 
and  nnmn.-sieid  infrinov  in  pinno  pcrfonimnres.  A 
good-natnrcd  public,  dnimiupd  u|i  and  lirnught  to- 
fjethcr  by  piitient  pprsuasiou  and  l)y  uriijent  recom- 
mendations, of  which  virlnoaos  can  »>l)tain  an  abun- 
dance (for  the  tormented  cities  which  they  have 
visited  cannot  othei-wise  jjet  rid  of  them),  attend 
these  cr)nccrlsand  listen  to  dozens  of  such  ini'xperi- 
enced  piano-players.  I  Ine  plays  exactly  like  another, 
with  more  or  less  faulty  meclianical  execution;  and 
none  of  them  are  al»le.  witli  all  their  thumpinLr  and 
caressing  of  tlic  keys,  to  brin^  out  from  the  instru- 
ment a  broad,  healthy,  full,  and  beautiful  tone, 
delicatelv  sliaded  ami  distinct  even  to  the  softest /yj. 
But.  insiend  of  this,  they  fall  into  a  pedal  ■^cuitiment; 
i.e.,  they  play  with  outside  preten-ioii,  and  witli  in- 
trinsic emptiness. 

You  unworthv  performers,  wlio  have  so  diso;tistcd 
the  artistic  public  with  ]>iann-playinu;  that  they  will 
no  longer  listen  to  fine,  inicdiisent,  simsililo  artists, 
whose  dinrnity  does  not  jiermit  tiu*m  to  force  them- 
fitdves  into  tJie  concert-liali,  or  to  drai;  pectple  into 
it  from  the  streets  I  you  base  mortals,  who  have  ex- 
posed this  lieautitul  art  to  shame  !  I  implore  you 
to  abandon  the  concert  platform,  your  battle-field  ! 
Hack  at,  the  ]>ianf)  no  lf)n<.;er  !  Finil  positions  on  a 
railroad  or  in  a  factory.  There  you  tnay  perhaps 
make  yourselves  useful;  while  by  the  lessons  you 
!;ive  (for  it  us\ially  comes  to  that,  after  you  have 
travelled  .all  over  the  world)  von  will  only  ruin  our 
youiii;  people,  now  irrowiut^  up  with  prouiisini;  tal- 
ent for  piano-])layins;,  ami  will  proiluce  successors 
like  yiuirselves,  but  not  artists. 

I  must  wd)is]>er  one  tliini;  more  in  your  ear.  I 
will  say  nothin;;  about  simple  truthfidness.  about 
tenderness  and  sincerity  n(  feeling;,  or  wholesfune 
refinement,  about  poetry,  inspiration,  or  truly  im- 
passiiuied  playincr.  Hut.  if  your  e.ars  are  not  already 
too  much  blunted,  you  sliould  be  able  to  discover. 
at  least  in  a  very  few  minutes,  on  any  iu'^ti-ument, 
unless  it  is  of  tlie  worst  sort,  or  has  already  been 
battered  to  pieces  by  you.  how  far  you  can  carry 
iho  pitJiti.f.^jnio  tir\i:\  /or/ix.^iinn.  and  still  preserve  the 
tone  within  the  limits  of  beauty  and  simplicity. 
You  will  thus  he  able  to  interpret  n  piece  with  at 
least  suiierlicial  correctness,  without  mortally 
wonndim;  a  cultivated  I'ar  by  cxaL'iier.ations  and 
by  maltreatment  of  the  instrument  and  its  two 
pedals. 

This  style  of  playinir  has  neverthi-lcss  found  its 
numerous  defenders  and  admirers  in  <nir  century, 
which  haa  made  cycry  thin;;  possible.  This  sense- 
less enslavemi-nt  and  abuse  of  the  ))i.'in«  has  been 
said  to  hi-  "  idl  the  raire  ;  "  a  line  expression  of  our 
piano  critics  to  justify  insane  stam]iiii;;  and  soft  pedal 
8entim<-ntalit  y. 

How  far  what  I  have  here  .laid  relates  to  o>ir 
nioilern  errors  in  sin^in;;.  ami  how  far  it  m.-iv  be 
applieil  to  th.Mn,  I  leave  to  tlie  intelli.j-ence  of  my 
readers  and  to  my  explanation>i  in  subsi'.juent  chap- 
ters. 

To  return  to  my  theme  :  1  have  still  cnie  word  on 
this  suhject  for  rational  players.  I^vcn  they  use 
the  soft  pedal  too  much  and  too  often,  and  at  un- 
suitable places  ;  for  instance,  in  the  midst  of  a  piece, 
without  any  ]ireparatory  pause;  in  melodies  which 
require  to  he  liLrlttly  executed  ;  or  in  rajnd  i>assai^es 
ndiich  are  to  he  playe<l  pinnn.  This  is  especially  to 
be  noticed  with  players  wdio  are  obliired  to  use  in- 
struments of  a  powerful  tone  and  stilT,  heavy  acti'.n, 
on  which  it  is  dithcult  to  insure  a  ilelicate' shadinir 
in  piano  and/oiVc.  For  this  reason,  a  sensible  and 
experienced  teacher,  whose  sole  aim  is  the  true  and 
the  beautiful,  should  make  the  attainment  of  an 
elastic  tonch  and  W(dl-t;rounded  style  of  playiuf;  an 
indispensalde  rerpiiremcnt.  I  prefer  that  the  soft 
pedal  shoidd  h.'  used  but  seldom,  and.  if  the  pedal 
which  raises  the  dampers  is  used  at  the  same  time, 
it  must  he  only  with  the  ijreatest  nicety.  The  soft 
pedal  Tuay  be  used  in  an  eclio  ;  but  sh(nild  be  pre- 
ceded hy  a  sliirht  pause,  and  then  should  be  em- 
ployed throuLrhout  the  period,  because  the  ear  must 
accustom  itself  irradu.ally  to  this  tender,  maidenly, 
sentimental  tone.  Tiu're  must  again  be  a  slighl 
[lau.se  before  tlie  tran-iti(m  to  the  usual  more  mas- 
culine tcme,  with  the  three  strini;s.  The  soft  pedal 
is.  moreover,  most  etTective  in  slow  movements  with 
full  chords,  wdiieh  allow  time  to  brin;;  (Hit  the  sing- 
ing tone,  in  which  consists  the  advantaije  of  the 
stroke  of  the  hammers  on  two  string's  alone. 


The  Music  of  the  Past. 

SERMOVS  WITH   II.I.rsTl! ATIONS  IN  KIS(,'s  CIlArRL  —  t.ATIV 
IIYMXS  AND  GE11M\N  CHOR.\LS. 

No  place  in  this  city  ismore richly  endowed  with 
old  associations  and  soft,  suggestive  reraiuiscence. 


impressive  aids  to  the  proper  rendering;  of  this 
church  music,  -than  King's  chapel.  Invested  with 
the  blessing  of  two  creeds,  one  cannot  sit  within 
its  honored  walls  and  not  feel  something  of  the  in- 
fluence that  its  age  bestows.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  lilazonry  of  modern  churches  inside  this  edi- 
fice ;  the  pews  are  not  narrow  and  uncomfortable, 
the  pulpit  looms  up  as  !i  relic,  the  organ  is  old  and 
sweet. 

A  series  of  sermons  on  church  music,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present,  illustrated  by  the 
music  itself,  was  jjiven  during  last  December.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Foote.  the  pastor,  delivered  a  sermon 
tiMiching  on  the  circum-tam^es  and  surroundings 
of  t'le  royal  I'salrnist,  King  1  )a\id,  and  the  spirit 
of  his  psalms.  The  choir  sang  in  illustration  sev- 
eral of  tlie  represent.-itive  hymns  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  also  a  few  from  the  New.  The  music 
at  this  service  was  not  confined  to  any  particular 
periods,  but  was  selected  with  a  view  faithfully  to 
repi^'sent  the  spirit  of  the  hyniEi.  This  service  was, 
however,  more  c»fan  introduction,  and  the  next  carue 
ni'arer  to  the  idea  of  illustrations  of  the  church  mu- 
sic of  the  pa^t.  The  first  hvmn.  tran-^lated  from  the 
old  Latin  i>y  Mrs.  Charles,  "  C'liriste,  ipii  lux  es," 
was  written  during  the  seventh  century;  the  melo- 
dy w'as  taken  from  the  music  of  tin*  eighth.  The 
"  Te  r>eum  "  sung  on  the  occasion  is  ascribed  by 
tradition  to  .\mbrosius,  archbishop  of  Milan,  A,  D. 
:J.S0,  The  m(dod\'  is  supposed  to  bi*  the  ol.lcst  known. 
It  was  adapted  tr)  the  version  in  use  in  King's  cluip- 
el  hy  the  organist,  Mr.  .1.  \V.  Tuft.s.  In  his  adapta- 
tion, of  course,  nmdern  harmony  was  supplied,  yet 
keeping  as  near  to  the  theme  as  [possible,  and  never 
o\'erhurdening  it  so  as  t4)  lose  sight  of  it.  Xaturally 
llie  melody  was  very  ]ieculiar,  and  in  every  in- 
stance the  prolonged  cadence  was  retrained.  A 
"  Veni  Oeator  .sij)iritus."  credited  t»>  Gregory  the 
('■reat.  about  A.  1).  tjno.  the  melody  ascribed  to 
rharlemagne,  A.  D.  712-SI 1,  or  Charh'S  the  Fat,  A. 
I>.  KS1-SK7,  was  sung  in  the  place  of  the  Magnificat. 
Then  followetl  the  "  Crusadt-rs'  Ilvmn."  beginrnng 
"  Fairest  Lord  .Icsus,"  which  is  more  familiar  t'lan 
the  other  selei'tions.  The  translation  was  by  Wil- 
lis. At  the  close  was  given  a  '*  Da  I\oi)is  Pacem  " 
set,  to  music,  written  (dose  after  riregorv's  time. 
The  entire  illustrations  were  remlere.I  bv  a  double, 
'juartet  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tufts  in  a  w,iy 
well  worthy  of  the  iminorlal  music,  and  the  sermon 
was  most  instrur-tively  interesting.  The  third  of 
the  most  tnarked  services  w*as  given  on  last  ."^un- 
day.  and  tlii'  music  was  also  from  the  magnificent 
lierman  chorales.  With  the  exception  of  the  last, 
they  were  all  sunc:  without  accomp.-iniment.  the  or- 
iranist  merely  playiui;  as  a  pndude  four  measures  of 
the  choral  music.  They  all  belonged  to  the  mai^nifi- 
<'ent  collection  of  figured  chorales,  and  in(dude<l  the 
followinc::  "O  lla\ipt  voll  Hint  nnd  Wunden," — 
"<)  sacred  Head,  now  wounded,"  worils  by  (ler- 
hardt.  li">()7-7i;.  midocly  by  Schrin,(?)  li'.21.  harmon- 
ized by  Kar-h  ;  "  Wer  nur  den  liidien  (Jott," — 
"  Leave  God  to  order  all  thv  ways,"'  inelodv  by 
Gastorius,  li">7.'>,  liarmoTuzcd  by  Bach;  "In  alien 
meinen  .^taten." — "  Wher'eer  I  go,  what'eer  my 
task."  by  Fh-ming.  ir,:il  ;  "  Allcs  ist  an  Gottes 
Segen." — "  .Ml  thinixs  hang  on  our  possessing."  au- 
thor unknown,  from  the  N'uremberg  hymn  book. 
H'wC';  and  "  Kin  teste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott." — "A 
miirhty  fortress  is  cuir  'J.hI."  Luther.  M.sri-L')4ri, 
nudodv  liv  Luther,  harmonized  bv  Bach  and  trans- 
la'ed  in-  the  Rev,  F.  II.  Hel^re,  I).  I).  l„  ihc  reu- 
diti<»n  of  these  the  regular  choir  of  the  church  were 
unassisted. 

.\nother  illustrative  service  will  he  given  tomor- 
row afternoon,  whrui  a  specially  interesting  jtro- 
ixramme  will  be  renrlered.  It  will  indurle  a  "(Tloria 
in  Kxcelsis  "  and  an  "  .-Vdoraiiius  Te  "  by  P.-ilestrina, 
an  "  Ave  Verum  ''  by  Mozart,  and  five  selections 
from  Mozart's  Rec|uiem  illustratin;;  the  "  Dies  Ir.-c." 
These  include  "Tuba  Mirum."  "Liber  Scriptus," 
"Judex  Ergo  "  and  "  Quid  sum  Miser."  Pergolesi's 
"  Quis  est  ILimo''  and  "  (juando  Corpus,  Amen."  il- 
lustrating the  Stabat  M.ater.  will  conclude  the  ser- 
vices. Of  the  services  yet  to  be  given  another 
afternoon  will  he  devoted  to  German  chorales,  one 
to  English  church  music  after  the  time  of  Henry 
VIIL,  and  one  to  modern  American  music.  The 
regular  choir  consists  of  .Mrs.  O.  T.  Kimball,  sopra- 
no ;  Mrs.  Flora  E.  Barry,  alto;  Mr.  Charles  Clark, 
tenor;  and  Mr.  D.  E.  Spencer,  bass,  Mr.  John  V,'. 
Tufts  is  organist  and  director. — Advertiser,  April  U. 


Music  to  Goethe's  "Faust." 

{From  the  "  Leipzi^jer  l^'i'phlalt  nnd  Anzejrjer  "  of 

'Mareh'1-1.) 
To-day    and    to-morrow  both    parts  of    Goethe's 
'  Faust"  will  be  performed  on  our  stage:  the  first 


with  the  music  of  Frince  Radziwill  a-n  1  Lindpaiui 
the  second  with  that  of  Piersim. 

Among  the  most  thankless  tasks  in  the  way  oi 
com|iosition  must  unrpicstiimably  be  reckoned  mu- 
sic to  j)lays.  The  pulilic  concentrates  its  attention 
fully  upon  the  suliject  and  representation  of  the 
piece.  Music  however  draws  otr  the  attention  or 
interrupts  the  action  of  the  play;  at  best,  a  pretty 
march  or  dance  finds  favor,  or  some  of  thcise  move- 
ments wdiich  respond  to  the  frame  of  mind  cxciteil 
by  the  Jiiece,  but  least  of  all  entr'acte  music,  because 
between  the  nets  people  like  to  refresh  themselves. 
Also  in  resrard  to  the  preparation  of  it,  .such  music 
will,  as  a  rule,  hi'  treated  with  want  of  tenderness, 
nnd  often  arranged  with  but  me.agre  strength  of 
voices  and  band.  The  Ciunluctor's  ami  manager's 
red  pencil  work  away  with  extreme  .activity  on  that 
account,  and  often  enough  the  music  falls  a  victim 
to  it,  even  in  those  Xos.  wdiich  are  sjiared.  precisely 
at  that  point  where,  so  to  speak,  the  composer  was 
w.arniing  to  his  work,  an«l  getting  into  train.  Tn 
short,  the  greater  jiart  of  such  play  music,  if  it  be 
new.  and  n<it  shielded  Iiy  a  cid(d>i-a1ed  n.ame,  plays  a 
lamentable  "  Ciriderilla  role,"  which  lets  the  compo- 
ser ap|iear  as  a  martyr  to  his  thankless  task  in  so 
far  as  that  he  must  generally  confine  himself  to  hold- 
ing th(^  candh.'  ttt  the  ])laywriter,  and  must  continu- 
ally let  his  fancy  bi;  cast  down  for  fear  of  hindering 
the  dramatic  action  with  liis  music.  On  this  ac- 
count few  composers  but  those  of  the  long-suffering 
German  race  have  undert.iken  sindi  tasks. 

Amongst  those  authors  who  have  written  music 
to  Goi'the's  "Faust"  at  any  length  Robert  Schumann 
must  uniualifiedly  be  named  before  all  others,  but 
he  cannot  be  c*)nsidered  in  connection  with  stage 
IH'rformances,  because  he  treated  isolated  scenes  for 
the  concert  hall  as  he  cliose,  and  with  unrestricted 
freedom.  The  comjirehensive  music  of  Radziwill, 
too,  is  hardly  intended  for  the  stage;  yet  certain 
Xos.  of  it  have  made  their  way,  and  obtained  for 
their  author  on  this  occasion  a  word  of  notice. 

Anton  Heinrieh,  jirince  Uadziwill,  born  l.'tth  June, 
177.1.  Stadtholder  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posnn, 
Knight  of  the  Black  Eagle,  itc,  was  an  ar<lcnt  pat- 
ron and  furtherer  of  music,  and  through  him  many 
a  distressiMl  man  of  talent  was  brought  into  notice, 
and  in  the  most  friendly  m.inner  assisted  by  word 
and  deed,  I'rince  Radziwitz.  who  from  his  youth  up 
had  enjoyeil  tin'  society  and  instruction  of  the  most 
ilistingnished  Bc'rlin  musical  arti,-ts,  was  not  only 
an  ard'-nt  coniposer,  hut  also  jitissessed  a  beautiful 
tenor  voice,  and  was  a  considerable  amateur  violon- 
cello |ilayi'r.  As  an  intim.itc  friend  of  Zeltcr,  and 
manager  of  the  Berlin  singing  acatlemy,  he  wrote 
for  this  latter  his  Faust  music,  to  which  he  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  This  mu^ic  made  dur- 
ing 18:iii— 40  no  small  sensation  in  l?erlin,  hut  one 
must  not  on  that  .account  he  deceive(l  as  U)  its  worth. 
Though  much  that  was  attractive  was  discovered  in 
it.  it  is  j'et,  on  the  whole,  the  work  of  a  princely 
dilettante,  though  certainly  of  a  clever  man,  and 
shows  both  in  design  and  exet;ulion  striking  mcagre- 
ness  and  weakness.  In  stage  rejiresentalions  the 
Easter  chorus  "  Christ  has  risen,"  one  of  the  most 
s])irited  Xos.,  and  the  .Soldier's  chorus,  were  chiefly 
nia<le  use  of. 

Further  we  must  mention  the  Faust  music  of  the 
court  conductor  of  Stuttgart,  Peter  Joseph  Lind- 
paintner,  born  Sth  Dec,  1701,  at  Coblenz,  a 
favorite  tiirector  anrl  song  writer  (c.  _<7.  "The  Stan- 
dard bearer.")  in  addition  to  many  distinctions  cn- 
nolilcd.  [jiidpaintner  wrote  20  operas,  music  to 
many  plays,  fi  masses  and  other  church  music,  mel- 
odramas, ballads,  concerti,  etc.  His  invention  is 
devoiil  of  genius  and  unwieldly,  conventional,  prosv, 
but  his  music  betr;iys  everywhere  the  mature  musi- 
cian. Of  his  Faust  music  the  overture  and  the 
entr'acte  have  chiefly  made  their  w.ay. 

Unquestionably  higher  and  more  akin  to  modern 
views  on  the  other  hand  is  Pierson's  music  to  the 
second  part,  which  on  this  account  deserves  higher 

and    tnore    willing    estimation Of 

talent  thoroughly  original,  Pierson  was  singularly 
in  advance  of  his  age  ;  his  music  frequently  approach- 
es near  to  the  style  of  a  Schumann,  a  Liszt,  or 
\V,agner,  and  that,  .at  a  time  when  .Schumann's  and 
\\'agner's  important  creations  were  only  just  emerg- 
ing, and  when  Liszt  had  written  scarcely  a  note  of 
his  symphonic  works. 

If  Pierson  was  not  dowered  with  the  copious  gift- 
cdness,  the  intense  coining  power  of  thought,  or  the 
sovereign  boldness  or  power  of  such  spirits  to  a  like 
degree,  the  spiritual  kinship  to  them  remains,  a 
most  surprising  one  ;  and,  indeed,  his  often  striking, 
ench.aining  characteristic  style,  and  the  earnestness 
and  nobility  with  which  he  handled  his  task  merit 
much  warmer  recognition  than  fell  to  his  lot,  espec- 


DWIGIIT'S    JOURT^AL    OF    MUSIC. 


.3  Inter  years.     Authorities  iiki'   RoIiiTt 

n    and  otliers  s|iol^o  earlier  willi    rcniarka- 

.•nitli   of  liis  worlis.      As  p=)ii'eially   rc^-anls 

a  ]iroiiiinent  rreation  as  Itis  Kanst  miisie.  tlie 

.lent   f)f  ori|;inality  arul  tendeney  towards   vha|i- 

idy  in  liis  nature  steps  fortli  most  iinveilcdiy  in 
tlie  overture,  wliere  lie  lias  been  firolialdy  led  on  by 
tlie  kaleidoseopic  jj^rajiliie  style  of  (loetlie's  work. 
Proportionately,  tlierein,  tlie  mystics  introdiietion, 
ami  the  an*;elieally  ^lorilted  eonelusion,  which,  how. 
ever,  one  coidd  wish  a  little  more  festive,  exliiliit 
most  nfenius.  In  a  still  more  favorable  lii!;ht  does 
the  fii'st  hift-hly  fran;rant  and  extensive  voeal  |deee, 
Ariel  and  Chorus  of  Elves,  show  the  oomnoser, 
AVIiile  the  niareli  to  the  introduetion  of  the  Kaiser 
draws  willi  a  few  ])ow(M-fnl  strokes  the  pom|)oiis  dis- 
so!\ini!^  (diaraeter  of  the  eonrt  and  trovernment,  a 
jirotraetetl  intermezzo  illustrates  in  altraetive  style 
the  nppenranee  of  Paris  and  Helena.  The  introdne. 
tion  to  the  seeond  act  unites  with  masterlv  touches 
the  leadini:^  features  of  the  overture  ;  and  the  rise  oF 
the  Homuneulus  is  envelojied  bv  the  chorus  of  cle- 
ment spirits  in  mysterious  vapors. 

One  of  the  most  winnincf  sketches  is  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  third  act.  and  in  like  manner  the  female 
chorus  followini^  enchants  ns  with  its  attractive  mid 
ody.  Also  the  later  march  ;ind  cliorus  is  a  splendid 
piece,  full  of  hist  re  and  freshness.  One  of  the  most 
symmetrically  worked  out  pieces  is  the  intermezzo 
which  follows,  full  of  melody  ;  but  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  Nos.,  is  the  lovely  closing 
chorus  "  Sound  immort.al  harp."  In  the  fourth  act 
are  prominently  characteristic  the  introduetion  and 
the  somewhat  protracted  battle  niu-ic.  The  "  Te 
Deum  "  is  most  original.  In  all  probability  the  de- 
cline of  the  flerman  empire  at  that  period  swept  be- 
fore the  composer's  vision,  so  characteristically  do 
traces  of  splendor  alternate  with  decay.  The  intro- 
duetion to  the  fifth  act  is  most  telling:  from  its  deli- 
cately lofty  design.  The  snncj  of  the  warder  if  ren- 
dered with  confidence  and  freshness,  cannot  fail  to 
enchain  throuL^h  its  judicious  eolorincr,  and  just  as 
strikini^  is  the  piece  of  instrumental  colorinc^  at  the 
entrance  of  "  Want,''  "  Guilt."  and  "  Necessity." 
Amonn^  the  followiuij  Nos.,  stands  prominent  the 
ideally  glorified  delineation  of  the  anjel-choirs ; 
also  tlie  chorus  of  anchorites  and  the  double  chorus 
contain  features  of  true  worth.  The  final  chorus, 
though  it  does  not  possess  any  very  consideralile 
verve,  constitutes,  when  jierfeetlv  jierformed,  with 
two  slight  cnrtailmei'ts,  a  worthy  and  noble  endin2f. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Pierson's  music  can  hardly 
be  done  full  justice  to  on  the  stage,  partly  because 
the  com])oser  commonlv  writes  at  such  length  tliat 
curtailments  are  unavoidable,  and  thereby  much 
that  is  good  has  to  be  left  out,  partly  because  at^ 
times  very  considerable  demands  are  made  by  him 
on  the  resources  of  the  theatre,  and  one  can  .seldom 
find  a  choir  sufficiently  strong  to  meet  all  his  de- 
mands. On  this  account,  as  a  rule,  many  brilliant 
choral  Nos.  must  be  omitted  from  the  performance. 

Jlluigljt's  loiinial  of  lHusit. 

B  O  S  TO  N  ,     MAY     1  ,     1875. 


One  Hundred  Symphony  Concerts. 

The  Harvard  Musical  Association  has  just  com- 
pleted its  tenth  Concert  Season,  having  given  in 
all  oyie  hundred  classical  orchestral  concerts.  The 
first  course  (1865-60)  was  an  experiment;  but  it 
was  well  guarantied  by  the  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation among  themselves,  wlio  with  their  families 
and  friends  composed  the  nucleus,  and  indeed  by 
far  the  larger  part,  of  an  appreciative,  fit  audience. 
They  intended  "  that  this  City  slionid  have  one  se- 
ries of  concerts  every  winter,  wdiich  should  be  unex- 
ceptionable in  tone,  and  which  should  take  the  field 
so  well  guarantied  as  to  bo  independent,  and  have 
no  motive  for  catering  to  any  interest  except  tlie 
higher  one  of  Art ;  " — "  Concerts  purely  artistic  in 
their  motive,  and  as  good  in  matter  and  in  execu- 
tion as  the  orchestral  means  of  Boston  would  allow." 
It  was  thought  "  that  one  successful  season  on  this 
plan  would  pave  the  way  to  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion of  Orchestral  Concerts,  whose  certain  periodi- 
cal recurrence,  and  hitrh  uncompromising  character 
may  he  always  counted  on  in  future  by  the  friends 
of  good  music  in  Boston.''  And  so  the  announce- 
ment of  the  first  experimental  series,  of  six  Sympho- 
ny Concerts,  contained  the  pledge  of  an  orchestra 
of  Jiffy  instruments,  as  well  as  of  pure  programmes: 


"  Symphonies  and  Overtures  to  be  securcfl  first  ; 
Concertos,  Solos,  voeal  and  instrumental,  to  dejiend 
on  the  sale  of  ticla^ts,  bnt  in  no  case  to  be  intro- 
dueed  to  the  injury  of  the  general  tone  and  unity  of 
the  programme." 

The  experiment  was  so  successful  that  the  num- 
ber of  subscription  concerts  for  the  seeond  ami  the 
third  yenr  was  increased  to  tli/Itf.  A  "  tlirc*'  fold 
guaranty"  was  offered  :  "].  of  purr  prnf/rmmnra  ; 
2.  of  the  rif//if  iimlinirr,  ^tf  which  tiiere  eoiild  he  no 
better  nucleus  thon  the  mcmliers  of  the  Harvard 
Association  and  their  friends ;  .S.  of  disitticrc.stfjd 
inatiaqcinriif, — the  concerts  to  be  given  not  for  indi- 
vidual profit,  but  for  Art."  "  The  programmes  were 
controlled  entirely  by  the  Concert  Committee.  The 
Subscription  was  kept  at  first  wholly  within  the 
circle  of  the  II.  M.  A.;  and  not  until  its  members 
had  pledged  themselves  for  season  tickets  enough  to 
make  the  financial  success  of  the  Concerts  reasona- 
bly certain  was  the  list  opened  to  the  public.  Fi- 
nally the  whole  income  of  the  concerts  was  either 
invested  in  the  concerts  themselves  (in  making  them 
more  perfect,  increasing  the  orchestra,  the  amount 
of  rehearsal,  ttc.,)  or  reserved — a  moderate  portion 
of  it — in  the  treasury  of  the  Association  as  a  parti.al 
guaranty  for  future  concerts."  (This  reserved  fund, 
steadily  growing  for  eight  years,  has  made  good  the 
losses  of  the  last  two  seasons,  and  doubtless  it  will 
still  suffice,  if  needed,  for  several  seasons  more, 
until  the  concerts  shall  have  fairly  lided  over  all 
temporary  obstacles  of  outside  competition,  hard 
times,  changing  tastes  and  fashions,  in  music  as  in 
all  things.)  In  the  fourth  year  the  number  of  con- 
certs was  raised  to  Un,  which  has  remained  tlie 
number  to  this  day.  During  the  earlier  years  sev- 
eral extra  concerts  were  given  as  complimentary 
benefits,  or  in  aid  of  humane  causes,  such  as  the  last 
struggle  of  the  Cretans,  the  musical  education  of  the 
Blind,  etc.  ;  these  make  the  number  up  to  the  full 
hundred  May  the  second  hundred  prove  as  good 
in  matter,  in  artistic  spirit  and  in  influence,  as  they 
certainly  will  prove  much  better  in  the  manner  of 
performance  ! 

It  is  a  good  time  now  to  look  back  and  realize 
what  an  amount  of  noble  music,  for  the  most  part 
of  the  very  highest,  these  one  hundred  concerts 
have  given  us.  Of  the  manner  of  performance,  the 
orchestra,  and  several  other  aspects  of  the  concerts 
we  shall  speak  another  time  ;  our  concern  is  now 
merely  with  the  niaffrr  of  one  hundred  programmes  ; 
which  may  be  summed  up  as  follnws  under  the 
names  of  the  several  composers,  indicatins  the  num- 
ber of  times  each  work  hap  been  given  (when  more 
than  once)  Ijy  a  figuic  after  its  title.  To  those 
wdiieh  were  given  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  we 
prefix  a  star. 

J.  S.  Bach. 

Orchestral  Suite  in  D  (Overture,  Aria  and  Gavotte) 

5  times. 
Organ  works:  *  Toccata  in  F,  arranged  for  Orches- 
tra by   Esser,  4  ;  *  Passacaglia  in   C  minor,   do.  ; 

Do.  on  the  Organ  (J.  K.  Paine);   tTrand   Prelude 

and  Fugue  in  A  miniu-  (I>o.) 
Piano-Forte  :  *  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue.  D- 

minor  and  F  (Miss  Marie  Krebs) ; — "*  Organ  Prel. 

and  Fugue  in  G  minor,  arr.  by  Liszt  (Miss  Anna 

Melilig) ;  Do.  in  A  minor  (Do.) 
Violin  ;   Chaconne   in   D  minor,  8,    (Carl  Rosa  2,  B. 

Listemann.) 
Arias :  "•'  "  Erbarme   dich."  Alto,   from  the   Passion 

music,  with  violin  obligate,  2,  (ilrs.  F.  E.  Barry); 

Alto   Aria:   *"  Well  done,"  from  a  Cantata  (Mrs. 

Barry);   Cradle  Song  from  Christmas  Oratorio,  2, 

(Do.  and  Miss  Alice  Fairman) ;  "My  heart  ever 

feithful"  (Do.) 

*  Bass :  "  Give  me  back  my  dearest  Master,"  from 
Passion  Music,  2,  (M.  W.  Whitney),  with  Violin 
(Listemann) ; — *  "  Grief  and  Pain,"  Alto,  Passion 
Music,  (Mrs.  Barry). 

H  AXDEL. 

*  Concerto,  for  Oboe,  in  G  minor  {\  Kutzleb.) 

Pastorale,  from  "  Messiah." 

Arias  from  Italian  Operas:  *  "  Sonmi  Dei,"  from 
"  Rad.amisto  "  (Miss  A.  S.  Whitten) ;  *  "  II  vostro 
Maggio,"  from  "  Rinaldo"(Do.) ;  *"  Gia<«.he  mo- 
rir  non  posso,"  from  "  Radaraisto  "  (Mrs.  Barry) , 

*  "  Sou  confusapastorella,"  ;?,  from  "Poro  "  (Do.); 


*"A'erdi    Prali,"  from  "  Ah'inn."   (Do);  *  "  Con 

rauco     mormorio."     fi-oni     "  Rodelinda."     (Do.)  ; 

'•■  "  C.anghi    d'aspetto,"    from     "  Admeto  "    (Miss 

Fainnan). 

.Air  from  "  Israel  in  Ejvpt :  "  "  The  enemy  said  " 

fXidson  Varley);  Tenor  Airs  from  "  L'AUegro  " 

(G.  L.  Osirond). 
DfR.vNTK :   *  Magnificat,    in    !>.    for   clior.,   soli    and 

orcli  ,   2.  (first  lime  iindi'r    Mr.  Kreis^Miann  ;    sec- 

onil  lime  by  The  Cecilia,  under  P..  .T.  Lan<r,) 
TuoM\s    Wket.kf.s:    *  Six. Part   Madrigal:    "When 

Thoralis  delights  to  walk"  (Cecilia.) 

Gluck. 
Overlure   to  "  Iphigcnia  in  Aulis,"  .S  ;   Tenor    .\ria 
from  Do.  :   "  Nur  ein  Wunseh"  (.\.   Kreissmann) ; 

*  Rec  and  Aria  from  "  Orl'eo  :  "  "  Addio.  0  miei 
sospiri"  (Mrs.  Barry);  *  Chaconne  from  "Orfeo," 
for  orchestr'a. 

TAHTrxi:  Violin  Sonata,  "La  TriUe  dii  Diable " 
(Listemann). 

HAynx. 

Symphonies  (Breitk.  <t  H.  ed.) :  No.  1,  E  flat,  2; 
No.  2,  D ;  *  No.  .S,  E  flat ;  No.  4,  D  ;  No.  5,  D  ; 
*No.  8,  B  flat.  ?,;  *  No.  fl,D  minor;  No.  11, 
"-Militaire,"  in  G;  No.  12,  B  flat;  No.  IS,  in  G, 
4 — <-)f  the  Wiillner  edition  :  *  No.  1,  in  B  major 
(very  short) ;  *  No.  2,  in  G,  ("  Oxford.") 
Serenade,  from  the  Quartet,  by  all  the  Strings,  2. 

*  Cantata  :  "  Ariadne  at  Naxos,"  2,  (Mme.  Rudera- 
dortr.) 

Mozart. 

Symphonies:  No.   1,  in  D.  3;  No.  2,  G   minor.    2; 

"No.   ^,    E  flat,  .3;   No.  4  ("  Jupiter,")  C,  3;   -No. 

6.  C,  2  ;  *  No.  9.  ("  French.")  D. 
Overtures  :  *  Idomeneo  ;   Marriage  of  Fig  ro  ;   Zau. 

berflHte.  3  ;  *  Tito.  2. — Marches  from  Figaro  and 

Z:iuherfl6te. 
Pianoforte  :   *  Concerto  for  two  Pianos,  in  E  flat,  2, 

(Lang  and  Parker) ;   *  Concerto.  No.  20,  in  D.  fll. 

Dauni);   Concerto,  No    8,  D  minor.  2,  (Miss  Meh- 

liff.  Rich.  IIofTman);  *  Cone,  in  C  minor.  Koehel, 

491,   (H.   Leonhard);  *Conc.  in  B  flat  (.L  C.   D. 

Parker.) 
Violin  :   *  Sinfonin  Concertante  for  A'iolin  and  viola, 

with  orch.,  in  E  fl.it,  (C.  N.  Allen  and  II.  Heindl) ; 

*Cone.  in  D,  Koehel.  218,  (Camilla  Urso.) 
Chorus  with     Orch.     "Ave   verum   corpus;"    "0 

Isis,"  Priests  in  Zauberfliite,  3. 
Voeal   Solos   with  Orch. — "  Deh    vieni,"   from     Fi- 
garo, 2,  (Mrs.  Barry.) 

Concert  Aria:   "  Non  temer,"  with  vicdin   obliga- 

to,  (Miss  ,1.  E.  Houston.) 

*  Song  of  the  Harem  Kee)ier  from  "  The  Serai- 
lio  "  (P.  H.  Powers) ;  "  Non  piu  andrai,"  from 
Fig.aro  (F.  J.  Rudolplison) ;  Tenor  Aria  :  "  Cos- 
tanze!"  from  "The  Seraglio"  (G.  L.  Osgood); 
"  Non  piii  di  fiori,"  Ti/o,  2.  (Mrs.  ICempton;  Miss 
Ryan);  -'Song:  "Loin  de  toi"  (Miss  Anna  S. 
AVhitten):  Song:  "  Quando  miro  "  (Mrs.  Barry); 
Aria  from  Zanhcrflaic :  "  Ah  !  lo  so"  (Miss  Whit- 
ten); ^Conc.  Aria.  Bass:  "  Mentre  ti  lascio  "  (M. 
AV.  AVhitney);  *Conc.  Aria,  No.  6,  "Ch'io  mi 
seordi,"  with  piano  and  orchestra,  2,  (Mrs.  Barry, 
Mme:  Rudersdorfl^) ;  *  Cone,  .\riii.  Tenor  :  "  Alise- 
10,  o  sogno,  0  Sim  destro'?  "  2,  (Nelson  A^arley') ; 
*Conc.  Aria,  Bass:  "  Alcandro,  lo  eonfesso"  (JI. 
AV.  AVhitnev) ;  *  Aria  from  Tito :  "  Dch.  per  questo 
istante  "  (Miss  Clara  Doria) ;  Tenor  Aria  from  Don 
Giovanni:  "  Dalla  sua  pace  "  (Osgood.) 

Eeethovkx. 

S;/mp!tn,ii,s:  First,  in  C;  Seeond.  D,  2:  Third, 
'"  Eroiea."  E  flat.  4  ;  Fourth,  B  flat,  6  ;  fifth,  C  mi- 
nor, 5  ;  sixth.  Pastoral.  F.  3  ;  seventh.  A,  V  ;  eighth, 
F.  6;  nintli  (Chor.il),  D  minor.  2,  (Chorus  from 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

Orrrli  r-"~:  "  Men  of  Prometheus."  2;  "  Coriolan,"  1 ; 
"  Egmont."  fi  ;  *"  Leonore."  No.  1,3;  *"  Leonore," 
No.  2  :  Do.  No.  3,  10;  "  Fidelio,"  2  ;  *  "  Namens. 
fcier,"  op.  115,  in  C.  2  ;  '*  -  Weihe  des  Hauses," 
op.  124,  C,  5. 

Minreraiirnnn  Orrhmtrnl :  Ada'j;io  and  Andante  from 
"  Prometheus,"  4  ;  Turkish  March,  2  ;  March  from 
"  Fidelio." 

Piano  with  Orch. — *  First  Concerto,  in  C,  (B.  .1. 
Lang);  *  second,  in  B  flat,  2,  (Lang);  third,  C- 
minor,    3,    (Lang,  Miss   Alice  Dutton,   Parker) ; 

*  fourth,  in  G,  5,  (K.  Leonhard);  fifth,  in  E  flat, 
0,  ((.)tto  Dresel.  E.  Perabo,  2,  Miss  Melilig,  Miss 
Krebs,  Mme.  Schiller);  *  Triple  Concerto  (piano, 
violin  and  'cello),  3,  (Lang,  Perabo,  2) ;  Choral 
Fantasia,  piano  (Perabo)  chorus  and  orch. ;  *Fan- 
tasia  on  "  Ruins  of  Athens,"  arr.  by  Liszt,  piano 
(Miss  Alide  Topp)  with  orch. 

Piano  Solo  :  '•'  Polonaise,  op.  89,  in  C.  (Aliss  Krebs); 

*  Thirty-two  A'ariations  on  Theme  in  C  minor  (J 
C.  D.  Parker). 
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r/o////    Conn-yto,  ill  ]),  iir-i  iiin\  cnipril .  -1,  (t'arl    Ro-  | 

■^ri.  Miiic.   I'l--;'..  ];.   i,i>t-'nj:iiin.  'J.) 
Ch<n->,s  With    0>^,■h_—i^^^^^■\\<  -m'  l)rr\Mn'-  fr-ni  ■'  Ku-  : 

in-  K^\  AtliL'M>/'  'I  ;  "  IlalU-hijali  "  Iroiii  "  MMunt.  of  ' 

Oliv.-v." 
llic.  ami  Arm,  \\\\\\  <ir.-!i  .  froiii  l-'i<]i-!ii)  :    "  Al.s.-licii- 

iictuT!"    '2,    (MKs    WliitliMi,    Mine.     .liihaiiriscn ) ; 

*Diirt   from    lliiiiis   of  Atlioii'^;    Sai-rctl   Soriiis  to 

w-.nls   l>v   (^-llcrt,    op.    48.    Xo-^.  4  and  f,  (M.   \V. 

AVhilncv);    QniiiU-t   from    Fi.iclio;    Son'/:    "Ade- 

lai<Ie."  2,  fC.  Glo-:-nM*-(\i^t.']Ii.  X.-Uon  Varl.-y.) 

—  Hut  we  finil  \vi-  an-  in  for  a  min-c  fonniilaMi'  job 
tlian  we  anticipati-d.  To  save  any  room  fir  otiicr 
matter,  we  must,  stop  liprc,  and  leave  tin,-  fompli-lion 
of  the  list  fur  iinotln.-r  tiuir. 


toMi<  of  oni'  d:i!ii;-'-r  mor.-  than  anoiln-r,  it.  i-;  tliut,  of 
111-  (r.mnl,, —  uol  y.-t  di^lrc^^in--,  hnt  hn-.v  t-a^ilv  it 
mav  )H-ci)rno  so  !  Mnsical  ferdtnL;".  qnii-k  apprehen- 
sion, and  spoilt  anions  (expression  she  appears  to 
liave  bc'\'oiid  the  common. 


Chamber  Concerts. 

Mr.  p..  J.  L  VNO  o-avr'  thi'  tlrM.  of  two  Oononrts.   at 
MtH-iianii-s'  Hall,  hi-^l  Thursday  aflcrnooii  (April  li'i), 
wliicli    drew  tlie  \i\v\s.y'  ainlicnci'  wliirh    his    conrcrls 
alwavs  command  ;  and  it  was  a  concert  full  of  itiler- 
cst.      >rr.  l.ani;  was  assisted  \>y  Miss  Ita  Wki.sii  and  i 
Miss  Grack  Sami'Sov.     The  latter,  a  ]»romi.sinir  pu- 
pil   of  his.  a  yonni;  lady   of  modest,    jirepo.sses.siui; 
appearance,   win)  Peenied  entirelv  intent  upon   her 
music,    opened    the  Concert    with    lier   teacher;   the 
two  iiiviui:'  ns  a  very  finished  ami  arli--tic  rendcrin<j^  i 
of  Mo/art's  Sonata  in   1)   for   t  w<}  pianofortes.      "We  \ 
lU'c   not  sure  lh;i{  it  lias  been  i^iv'en  here    before  ;  at 
all  events  it  wa-  as  fresh  as  anWhinu:  in  the  familiar  | 
Mozart  style  conld  he.      It  lias   thi'i-i-  mo\'i'nients  :    a 
spirited    Allrtjro,   startini;  with    a   boM    jind    simple  i 
theme;  an  Amhtntr,  very  mrhidioiis.  ricli  in    harmo-  ' 
ny,  and  tender  in  feelini;  ;  and  a  I-'inale  (,I//'v/ro  mo/- 
to),  which  is  exceeditiirly  i^raceful.  linoyant  ami  liifht-  ' 
liearted.  keepiri:^  up  ils  playful  linmor  wi;h  evliaust- 
less   faiH'V,        The    whole    work   sparkles    with    tine 
thoughts,  set  off  ttt  advanta:j:e.  and  mn-t    have   been 
cpiite  u  bravoura  pi(^(re  in  its  day.      It  is  thorouiihly 
j^eiiial  ;    the  only  drawback  is  that   tlie    movemfiits 
are  all  Ioult.      Miss  Sam])S(tn's  tomdi  is  nice,  her  ex- 
ecution clean  anil  even,  and  her  wlude  performance 
had    not  n  lit  lie  of  the  lineness  as  well  as  llie    viijfU" 
of  her  master's. 

Liszt'd  "  Benr'diclirtn  of  flod  in  Solilnde."  frttiii 
hi-s  "  Harmonies  Toelitpics  et  11.  liL^i. -uses,"  was  lirst 
played  here  by  Mr.  ban;;  a  few  year.s  airo.  The  key 
to  it  is  in  these  versis  ; 

D'oi"!  niL-  viont,  <*»  mnn  Dien.  <'ertc  pn!x  qui  m'innii'li-? 
D'oii  me  \  lent  cctii*  fi.i  dotit  mnn  co'ur  sin'alionile, 
A  nioi  ipii  tout  a  I'ln-ure,  iiu-i-rtain,  :iL'it<'. 
VA  hUV  les  tlol^  ilil  .I..1IIL-  :i  InuL  vcnt  liallult-'-, 
(^lii-nlinis  Ic  liicn.  le  vrai,  dans  les  n'-ves  des  saffC-o, 
Ki  la  paix  ilans  lii-s  comus  i.-t'-iiilss;iii1  iror;i^:i-s? 
A  peine  wiif  innii  fnmi  (picfpus  jimrs-.nr  f::lisMe, 
1 1  ini-  si-iiilile  (pi*un  Nii-i-U'  et  qirnii  hhmhIc  out  passe, 
lOt  ([lie.  si'ii.U"-  d'cu'c  par  iia  :ihinii'  inmvnse. 
I'n  iiouvL'l  lioinair  en  m  li  renait  et  reL-omineuce. 

The   peace   of  a  new  life  is  surely  ft  "j:reat  theme; 
whether   the   Abb.ate  felt  it  all   wiilnn    him    we   can 
hardly    tell    fri>m  this    music.      There    is    a    certain  I 
deplli  of  senliment  in  the  tirst.  half  of  it.  serene,  rich  i 
and    full    in   hurmony.  as  if  in    sympathy   with    all 
around  ;  this  is  sustained  to  a  Ljood  leui^tlj  and  comes  ! 
to   a   pause;  when  wilh  a  new  and  ipiicker   rhythm  I 
memories  (tf  the  storms  of  passion  and  of  trials  ])ast  i 
seem  to  return  ;  and  linally  the  "  new  man  ''  congrat- 
ulates himself.      Kor  [^is/.t  tile  st-ntine'iit  is  deep  and 
earnest;  but  compare  it  wilh  one  of  the  later   Sona-  i 
tas  of  l^ieethoyen  !      What  promi>ed  nwldy  in  the  be-  \ 
yinuin:;  seems  to  lose  unity  and    to   c(nitinne    itself  i 
vaixuely  and  unsatisfactorily  for  the  mere  .sake  of  cf»n-  j 
tinuanee.  toward    the    end.        It    is    very    diltieult. 
abounds   in    fine   effects    of  sonority   and   li'.;ht  ami  j 
shade  ;  and  Mr.  Lani;  ])laye<l  it  with  remarkable  did-  ' 
caey  and  ^rasp  of  its  t'uU  breadth.  —  His    next   selee-  ' 
tions   were  t'hopin's  Iinpronpdi  in  F   sharp    minor,  j 
op.    IIU.  and  .1  str'>n'^-,  hearty,  ioyous  /i'turr-'t-,  in    (!. 
by    Hamhd.    both    cthM-tively  and   eharactcrislieally 
jiresented.      Finalh".  the  brilliant  (^j^rrr.'s/iirk  in  d. 
oj).   92.  by  Selummnn.  which  has  been  before  twice 
played  by  Iiiui  with  orchestra.    This  timi'the  orehes- 
ti-a  was  repre.sented  on  a  second  piano,  jdaved  by  Ilie 
impil.      It   was    well  wortli  reoalliuir  and  extremely 
intereslinii'  even  so,  and  very  admirahly  ;j:iven. 

Miss  Welsh  evidently  suffered  from  a  cold,  and 
sani;  with  more  exi-rliou  than  when  she  won  such 
favor  in  "  Paradise  ami  the  [*eri."  Tiiia  was  most 
apj>arent  in  her  tirst  two  pieces:  Beethoven's  "  In 
questa  tomba  oscnra  "  (for  which  her  voice  seemed 
too  lii^ht  and  ehild-like)  and  Schumann's  "  Er  der 
Herrliehste  von  alien." — or,  as  she  sani;^  it  in  Knir- 
lish.  •■  Th.' XoMest,.'"  in  tin- t  wo  ballads  :  Sterndale 
Bennett"-;  '"  The  Past,"  ami  Se'iumann's  "A  red,  red 
rose,"  she  was  more  suecessfnl.  There  her  admira- 
ble distinclrn-ss  of  enunciation  came  well  in  l>!ay.  , 
If  Miss  WeNh.  who  is  yrt  viTV  younii;.  shows   symp-  1 


M-MK.  M\in:i.i\K  Soniij.iMt  i^ave  a  cnicert  in  the 
sann-  hall  i»u  Tuesday  aft.rnoon,  April  27.  which 
was  lari:<dv  allemliMl,  and  with  every  manifesta,ti')n 
of  dee]i  interest.  This  lady,  in  the  two  years  that 
she  has  resided  here,  lias  fpiietly  and  steadily  won 
recorrtiiiion  as  tlie  erpial.  we  had  almost  said  the  su- 
perim-.  of  aiiy  of  our  jtianists  in  the  technical 
eouiiriand  of  all  the  resources'of  the  instrument. 
whi(di  -he  appears  to  wield  with  jierfect  easi-  and 
certainty  ;  nor  is  this  by  any  means  hep  only  (daim 
to  a  place  am<*nir.the  very  foremost.  There  is  noth- 
im;  which  she  cannot  c-xecute  with  exquisite  preeis- 
i'.>n,  with  taste,  wilii  delicacy,  and  with  sustaineil 
power.  Her  readinirs  are  always  careful,  honest, 
and  utterly  wit hout  atfectatiou  ;  she  does  not  place 
hers'df  bcfori'  In-r  music.  Thai  lu-r  understandiu'JT. 
her  poetic  insii^hl.  depth  of  nature  is  equal  to  fatli- 
omini;  the  full  depth  of  meanin;;  and  of  iiassiou  in 
the  profounde.st  works  of  lieelhoven,  we  do  not  say  ; 
how  many  have  thnt  ))owerV  X"r  do  we  always 
feel  that  she  eviuee.s  the  best  judi^ment — or  tact, 
rather — in  her  selecti<nis  ;  if  she  (piily  did.  her  eon- 
ci-rts.  we  ima-jfine.  would  be  always  erowdetl;  for  it  is 
indeed  u  rare,  peculiar  pleasure  to  h(rar  her  and  to 
see  her  as  sin?  sits  at  the  piano.  Ibr  i>ro:4ramme 
was  as  follows; 

lif.ilwiven.— Sf>nat;i  in  A  Hit  M:ijor.     Op.   ur>. 

Moilcratn  Cantabile.— AlIixTo  moltu. 
Ad:it:i(»  ma  nnii  tropjio.— l-'u^a. 
Cliopiu. — VarialloU''. — '■  Jc  vcnilri  (Il-s  ticapulaircd.'' 

Op.  12. 
J.  K.  I'ainc  — Tiio  In  I)  minor.     Fir^f  (imf. 
{If.dhnua  to  Mr.  John  Fi^h^]. 

Alleiiio.  — Ail;>c:io.  —  v\IleL;ro  L'iojo'io. 
Si-Iu)b<Tt.— Itnpiomptu  in  li  il:it  Major'    Op.  1-l'J.  Xo.3. 
nc■e^r.<>vL■Il.-^..|onai^L•  in  C.  Major.    Op.  S:t. 
Ri'inecke. — Variations  on  a  ilu-ine  l»y  Itairli.     Op.  62, 
PcliuburC— Vaisc  illiiwtree  par  Lizst!    Suircet*  de 
\'h'nui.-,  Nu.  ;J. 

That  Ib-ethovi-n  Sonata  is  certainly  one  of  the 
deept-st  in  its  interior  springs  f»f  feeliui;.  spiritual 
loUiriniT.  :i'id  iMuiLj:inative  se.-^^es!  ion,  as  well  a«;  one 
wf  tin-  most  beautiful.  This,  too,  is  a  lueilitation, 
"/xj/ti'/ur  if  /■«,'.'./" N.sv,"  in  n  far  deeper  and  more  real 
sense  than  that  W()rk  by  tlie  Abbe  biszt  of  wdiicli 
we  have  spoken  above.  Its  tenderness  and  ];atlios 
!U'e  of  the  sweetest,  noblest,  manliest;  liie  wound  \s 
de<'p;  "  tile  heart  Unowelh  its  own  sorrow,"  its  own 
unquenchable  love  and  failh  likewise.  an<[  like 
Prometheus  chaincvl  to  his  ro(d;.  it  can  by  :lie  aid  of 
i^enins.  summon  around  itself  airy  cou'isellors  and 
sympathiznrs,  beautiful,  briu'l't  thoui^lits.  and  fond 
diversion  ,  which  so  enrich,  relieve,  but  not  evade  or 
hide  the  serious  confession.  Htiw  calmly,  sweetly 
it  bei^ins  !  Then  Comes  that  sudtlen  fliu;ht  of  .'^oi't 
and  Imiiiuous  arpe^':ri()s  of  i^os^imer  lii^htnes.s.  all 
over  the  keyboard,  whicli  Mnu".  Schiller  can  J^ive 
with  such  perfect  evenness  and  li;::htness,  and  then 
the  sini^iriL^  moriolo:;ue  ,^'h*s  on  ai^ain.  continually 
irivini,^  imt  such  delicate  and  fleetiuLj  coruscations — 
the  "  heat  liuhlnini;"  tji  the  brain  !  The  All'-f/ro 
j}to!io,  answerim;  tor  a  Sr/icrzo,  wa.s  beautifully 
played.  The  wonderful  Ad-i-fio.  so  deeply  impas- 
sioned, now  recitative  like,  now  r.Dtt'tln/f:  (Arioso 
iJoUntf).  tilful.  yet  in  perfect  keepini;  witli  itself, 
seems  almost  beymul  tin*  power  of  adequately  ex- 
pressive rendering  throu'j:h  material  means.  How 
naturally  it  comes  to  a  close,  liui^erin^  t hou:::htfuIly 
on  the  last  note,  and  then  the  quick  Pui,''ue  heirins 
in  circling- six-,. ii^lit  rhvthm:  the  mournful  melody 
rernrns.  and  then  the  Fu;i;\U'  theme,  inverted,  brinies 
the  Sonata  to  a  close.  Mnie.  Schiller's  rendfrin*.; 
was  all  that  could  he  desired  in  the  way  of  execu- 
tion :  no  wt>nder  slie  could  not  enter  into  and  inter- 
oret  all  its  dejith  of  passion  ajid  of  nuaniui^.  as  only 
kindred  i^enius  can. 

The  (Miopiu  \'.iriaIions,  on  an  air  fmm  one  of  IIaI«-vy'.s 
opi,-iM<,  are  eomparativelv  insi  ;^nit'nram  amnni;  his  works, 
Imt  fail  of  luiHiant-y,  variety  and  ^rrace,  an.l  call-  t^r 
;;ri'at  (M)minand  •.•'i  teelinicpie,  \vlii«;h  in  tins  ease  was  not 
wantini;.  Xf>tliin<;  more  ex(|msitely  jK-rfect,  more  fault- 
lessly even  and  conueetej  tiiaii  lier  rapitl  runs  and  ti^u- 
rative  pasrfaires  u(  all  forms,  have  we  I'ver  witnessed;  and 
lluTi' is  always  dclicalu  and  tasteful  sliadin^j:.  The  richu- 
bert  Impromptu  was  nunlc  p4'rhaps  a  little  prolix  byeoax- 
iu'^  out  it-  sentinii-nt;  ihe  Ueineeke  Variations  did  not  rc- 
(piire  that  to  make  them  both  prolix  and  tedious.  The 
Polonai-".-  by  liii-thoven,  playe<l  once  in  a  Symphony  Con- 
cert tiy  Miss  ICrebs.  is  brilliant,  fpit  nnt  much  lor  Beetho- 
ven. The  ScliubL-rt  V<iL^e.  \k.\i\  a  most  agreeable  rcdief  after 
the  Variations  upon  liaeh,  and,  beinf;  played  superbly, 
made  an  fffcrtive  endin-r  of  the  Concitrt. 

Mr.  I'aine's  Trio,  Cin  the  petf.>rniance  of  whieli  \fme. 
Schiller  was  assis-led  by  yr.  C.  X.  Ali.EN  and  Mr.  Wclf 
FKn:s  .  w  i-  listened  to  with  nnnrh  i;U(M'i--t.  and  it  was  ro- 
eeivL'd  with  cardial  au^'-'Usc.  We  will  not  ailemptto  give 
an  in:pre>sion  of  it  wUhout  at  least  a  second  hearinij. 


(■iiicACO.  AiMur.  IT.  One  of  the  most  interestincc 
concerts  of  t';ie  season  was  that  of  ihe  Be(;thoyen 
Society,  last  niirht.  under  the  direetion  of  .Mr.  Carl 
Wolfsohn.  The  Ciiorus  nuinltered  perhaps  nearly 
two  hundred,  and  thr>  orchestra  about  thirty.  The 
pro-gramme  was  as  follows: 

i'AUT  I. 

The  First  WalpuvL'is  Xi..:]it Mendelssohn. 

Sopiano  solo.  .Mrs.  8tac<-v:  Alto.  Mr-.  Johason, 

audb.iws.Mr.  ,r  IS.  (ail. 

I'vicr  ir. 

1.  Quartet  from  •'Fideiio,'  iAlU/t^  r^JiCfs). Beethoven. 

2.  I<ariihctlo  for  Trllo  and  orelieslra Moz,-irt. 

Mr    Ki<-hehu 

3.  Spinnin;;  Chorus  f;oni  ■■  l''lving  T^ul<dnnan.'* 

Wa-iK-r. 

4.  March  and  Chonis  from  "  Tannhiiuser." 

The  "  Walpur^is  Xii^ht  "  was  well  done,  the  cho- 
rus manifesting^;'  [)recision  of  attack,  i^enerally  tcood 
i [donation,     and     beim;     for    the     most    part     well 
l>alan<'ed.       The  rrr.tri-/iil".s    and    (Vnii'niH'ii'lon    were 
not,     on     the     whole.     a<    perfect     as     they     mlL^ht 
have  been.      It  is  to  Mr.  Wolfsohn's  praise   that    Ihe 
I  orchestra  was  made  to  play  ^^o  s(j|'tly  as  not  to  over- 
I  pow.*r  the  not  stron<i;solo  vote -s.     The  solos  them- 
j  selves,  althoiiLch  not  undertaken  by  vitices  of  exceji- 
!  tioual   compass   and    volume,   wei'i'   done   in   correct 
I  pitch  (so  far  as  I  ol)s,.rved).  disiinet  enunciation  of 
I  tin;  words,  and  intellii^ent  eonce[)lion  of  the  music. 
,  The    SL'cond    part  of  the   pro^jramtne   requires    little 
eomim-ut  except  in  rcj^ard  to  the  first  numlier.  whi(di 
in   my  opinion   is  unsuitcil  to  the  tise  here  made  of 
it.  allhou-jh  for  anythinic  I  know  to  the  contrary   it 
may  be  tiseful  ]»ractice  for  the  sini^ers.      As  this  was 
my  tirst  acquaintance  with  this  cantata  of  M.'ndels. 
solm'-,   I  may  perhaps  be  jiardoned   for  expressiinj 
my  sense  of  its  lii^ht  and  ^'enial   cliaracter  ;   l>ut  es- 
[lecially  I  am  struck  with  theweakm'ss  of  .Men  !els- 
s'dm's  imaijination  as  compared  with   that  of  Schu- 
mann, whifdi  immediately  a[>i)ears  when  we  seek  in 
it    for    individuality    in    the    various    parts.        For 
allhou'^h  these  are  liy  no  means  alike,  they  are  very 
far   from   manifestini;  that  "  humoristie  fancy  "  fas 
Hrend<d  calls  it)  which  is  such  a  [narked  feature  of 
all  (sf  Schumann's  music. 

Mr.  Wolfsohn's  Schumann  recitals  still  continue. 
The  fourth  aiul  fifth  were  these  : 

FofnTU. 
Xovo'lelten.  Op.  21.  Xus.  1  and  2. 
Itlum.-n  Stiiek  Op.  19. 
Caruav:il.  Oj).  9. 

Fri-rir. 
Xovelletlen.  Oj).  21,  No^.aaud  4. 
Arabe-k<-.  Op.  K. 
Sonj;:  "  Iie!sha7./ar.'' 

Mr.  r   T    R  .nt. 
Sonata,  F  Hharp  niiuor,  op.  11. 

The  s<»nu;s  in  the  fourth  recital  I  do  not  just  now 
recall.  In  both  these  Mr.  Wolfsohn's  playini:  lias 
been  better  than  I  deserihed  it,  the  other  day.  ICs- 
pecially  was  this  true  of  the  Caninriil  aiul  thi-  So- 
[lata.  in  both  wlTudi  his  readin^^s  were  intellii^ent 
and  interestiui^.  and  1  am  happy  to  :^o  on  record  as 
not  so  ultra  retiru-d  in  my  taste  as  to  be  unable  to 
derive  ])leasure  from  sn(di  music  as  tliis  f)f  Stdui- 
mann's,  even  thou:;ii  I  mi:j:hl  be  able  here  and  there 
t"j  point  to  some  slip  in  the  execution,  or  some  con- 
cel'*ii<m  not  entirely  consonant  wilh  my  notion. 

The  Apollo  Club  ijave  a  concert  about  ten  days 
a<xo  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ber;jstein.  Tlu!  pro- 
ijramme  included  i)art  son^s  by  Kiicken,  ?uendels- 
sohn.  anil  one  liy  the  conductor  himsidf,  Mr.  Carl 
IJeri^stein,  which  was  well  received.  The  solo  per- 
formances were  thosi!  of  Mrs.  .biiujs  (soprano),  and 
four  pieces  played  on  tin*  pianoforte  by  Aliss  Julia 
Rive  of  Cineinnali. 

The  Club  had  about  fifty  voices  and  sani^  in  i;'>"(i 
tune  and  with  tas'e.  thoU'^h,  as  will  be  seen  they 
were  not  put  to  any  y(;ry  seyere  test.  The  most 
notable  filature  (tf  this  (;onecrt  was  the  playinu:  ^^ 
Miss;  Kive.  Wvv  selections  were  varied  in  character 
and  performed  with  a  clearness  atid  beauty  of  exe- 
cuti'tn  such  as  I  ii;ive  never  seen  surpassed,  espec- 
ially in  the  Tanuhdnscr  }>{\\vy\i  and  second  lluni^ari- 
an  Ilhaji-sody.  Whether  this  youiiir  hidy  is  an 
artiste  in  the  sense  of  beiui^  an  authoritative  expo- 
nent of  such  music  as  that  of  Schtmianu  and 
Beethoven  1  do  not  know  ;  but  as  a  pianist  at  all 
events  she  must  be  accorded  a  place  with  the  mo^t 
accom])lished.  Mrs.  Jcmes.  asojirano  here,  reerived 
ail  imperative  encore,  which  1  confess  surprised  me, 
inasmucdi  as  the  sin:^er  was  sulferiiii;  from  a  very 
j  bad  cold,  in  consequence  of  which  she  made  a 
j  marked  departure  from  trt'.e  intonation  on  the  very 
note  which  brt)U'.^ht  down  the  house.  Verily  the 
j  public  "  \A  cutis.*'  i>i;ii  FuKvsciirTZ. 
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Nkw  VniiK.  ArciL  2n,  l,S75.— The  l;tsl  forlni-Iil, 
bvitin'ini;  tlif!  iiiiisirjil  scnR'Hi  in  a  close,  h:\H  liccii 
crowded  wiMi  coiumtIs,  so  tlifit  a  bi'ii'f  nntien  of 
some  of  Mie  host  of  tlieni  is  all  Mial.  I  can  u,ive. 
Ben;innin<;  with  the  two  concerts  by  the  Thomas 
Orchestra,  at  Steinway  Hall,  on  Friday  CTeninix, 
April  IG,  and  Saturday  afternoon,  Ai)ril  17,  we 
find  two  programmes,  which,  though  of  lighter 
character  than  those  of  the  Symphony  Concerts, 
are  yet  very  interesting. 

The  evening  concert  opened  with  a  performance 
of  Beethoven's  Second  Symphony  in  D,  op.  30.  A 
work,  the  wliolc  of  wliich  is  seldom  played  in  New 
York,  althoujjch  the  second  movement,  (Larghetto). 
is  well  known  here.  The  rendering  seemed  to  be 
exc('pti(mally  fine,  even  for  t!ie  Thomas  Orchestra, 
with  which  perfection  is  an  every  day  matter.  An 
instrumental  novelty  was  an  orchestral  settinor,  by 
Carl  Reinecke,  of  R.  Schumann's  delightful  series  of 
"  Bilder  aus  Osten."  for  the  piano,  (four  hands). 
The  adaptation  is  such  as  to  preserve  the  exact 
spirit  of  the  original  music,  while  its  gorgeous 
Oriental  coloring  is  intensified  by  ingenious  orches- 
tration.    It  is  "  Lalla  RooUh  "  in  music. 

Berlioz's  bright  little  Scherzn,  "  La  Reine  Mab, 
ou  la  Fee  des  songes,"  which  we  have  heard  at  the 
garden  concerts,  was  the  next  instrumental  piece, 
and  the  concert  ended  with  three  selections  from 
Wagner's  "  Meistersinger,"  namely.  The  Introduc- 
tion to  the  3d  act,  Walther's  Prize  Song,  and  the 
Overture.  The  Introduction  and  Prize  Song  are 
new  to  us.  The  magnificent  overture  we  have 
heard  many  times,  but  cannot  hear  too  often*. 
The  beautiful  prize  song  of  Walther  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  H.  A.  BischofF,  tenor,  who  proved  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  "  Meistersinger,"  for  he  pitched  his 
voice  too  low  at  the  outset,  and  had  a  painful  strug- 
gle with  the  music.  Nor  did  he  succeed  with 
"  Siegmund's  Love  Song."  (from  "  Walkuere,")  an- 
other novelty  which  came  earlier  in  the  evening. 
Of  course  we  have  to  consider  the  difficulty  which 
all  singers  find  in  Vv^agner's  music,  and  it  is  said 
that  Mr.  Bischoff  did  much  better  at  the  niatiru'e, 
when  the  same  selections  were  given. 

Two  pieces,  sung  by  Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary, 
completed  the  bill  of  the  evening.  One  was  th^ 
famous  "Che  faro  senza  Euridice,"  from  Gluck's 
"  Orpheus,"  and  the  other  the  well  known  arietta, 
by  Beethoven,  "  In  questa  tomba  oscura."  Miss 
Cary  was  in  good  voice,  and  sang  well,  as  indeed 
she  always  does. 

At  the  Saturday  Matinee.  Mendelssohn's  Refor- 
mation Symphony  was  performed.  "We  have  not 
heard  it  in  full  for  several  years  past,  although  the 
Scherzo  has  been  frequently  played.  The  composer, 
who  was  an  excellent  critic  of  his  own  works,  an- 
ticipated the  verdict  of  posterit}-  upon  this  sym- 
phony, and  effectually  disarmed  criticism  ;  but  it  is 
too  good  to  be  wholly  lost  to  our  ears,  and  wught  to 
be  occasionally  pla3'ed. 

To  continue  the  bill,  Schumann's  "  Abendlied," 
and  a  serenade,  by  Haydn,  were  performed  by  tlie 
strings.  The  Wagner  music  of  the  evening  previ- 
ous was  repeated.  Beethoven's  "Leonora"  over- 
ture was  played,  and  Miss  Cary  sang  Mozart's 
"  Voi  che  sapete,"  and  the  Romanza  "  Non  conosci,"* 
from  Mignon,  The  name  of  the  last  piece  always 
brings  a  thought  of  an  artist  who  left  us  not  very 
long  ago,  and  the  splinters  (*?  sic.)  of  musical  sense 
are  still  too  fresh  and  fine  for  us  patiently  to  hear 
the  same  piece  sung  even  by  so  charming  a  singer 
as  iliss  Car}'. 

Tiiis  brought  the  season  of  Tliomas  Concerts  in 
New  York  to  a  close,  and  the  great  Conductor,  with 
his  orchestra,  has  gone  West,  not  to  return  until  the 
season  tor  opening  the  garden  concerts.  There  has 
been  some  needless  alarm  lest  these  delightful  sum- 
mer nights  entertainments  should  be  discontinued  ; 

*  Verily  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes ! — ED. 


only  llio^c  who  are  (^iMig'vl  to  reiu.nn  in  Ihe  eifv 
during  tiie  long,  hot  season,  en n  tully  re.-dl/.e  llie 
great  satisfaction  and  good  to  be  g«it  finm  tlieCen- 
Iral  l*;irk  (^xarden,  aiul  how  llKe  nur  daily  hread 
it  lias  become. 

I  give  below  tlie  programmes  of  the  six  Sympluuiy 
Concerts  which  Mr.  Tliomas  gave  during  the  season 
just  ended. 

FIRST  CONCKaT. 

TTaroli]  Svmiiliony Berlmz 

Piano-forte  C-»ii»'crtn,  Op   Ifi  (new) Grieg 

Mr,  F.  BoscovitZ. 
IIcToic  Symphony,  Xo.  3 Beethoven 

SKr»>Nn   CONCERT. 

Suite  in  B-minor.  [tifst  time] Bneli 

Adagio  and  Rondo  hrill:inte,  A-mr»jor Hiimniel 

Mr.  TI    H.  Timm. 

Sympiionv  No.  I,  in  M  tint iSrhumann 

1'rio,  "  Treni;»te,  emiM  "  ffirst  time] Reetlioven 

Miss  Lasar,  ^^r  I5ritscli,  Mr.  Remertz. 

Symphonic  Poem,  "Die  Itleale." Liwzt 

THino  roKCEnr 

Overture—"  Paris  and  Helen  ''  [flr-st  time] Gliiek 

Svmjjliony  No.  6,  D-minnr  [new] R:)fT 

WotuHH  Abschied  and  Feuerzauber  [first  time  ] 

Wagner 
Voeal  part  by  Mr.  Remnicrtz. 
Symphony  No.  r>,  C-niiuor Beethoven 

FOrUTH   CONCERT. 

Symphony  No.  4.  B-flat ...Beethovm 

Cuiit-erto  for  two  violins  and  orchestra  [first  time] 

Brteh 

Tlnntr-irian  Dances  [new] Brahma 

Piano-forte  coTtcerto  [new] Raff 

Mme.  Schiller. 
Frith iof  Symphony  [new] Hofmann 

FTFTII   COXCERT. 

Oxford  Symphony,  G-mriiov TTaydn 

Sinfouia,  Recitative  and  Aria  from  "  Seraele ".Handel 
Mile.  Anna  Drasdil. 

Overture.  "Leonora,"  Xo.  2 Beethoven 

Dramatic  Symphony,  Xo.  4  [new] Rubinstein 

SIXTH   CONCERT. 

Jupiter  Symphony Afozart 

Piano-forte  Concerto  in  K-tInt  [new] Ruiiinstein 

Mme.  Schiller. 
Symphony  in  A.  X^o.  7 Beethoven 

The  last  concert  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic 
Society  took  place  on  Saturday  evening,  A)>ril  IVth. 
The  attendance  was  large,  and  has  been  so  through- 
out the  season. 

The  followinir  selections  were  performed  under  the 
direction  of  Theodore  Thomas: 

1.  Symphony  in  E-flat,  Kochel— 543— [tirst  tinu-]- 

Mozart 

2.  a.  Part  Song  "How  Sweet  the  Moonlight." 

H.  LrMie 

b.  Glee.  "Tlie  Hnntiuf:  SonEr" J  Benedict 

The  Glee  and  Madri*ral  Society  of  Brooklyn. 

3.  Concerto  in  C-miuor,  Op.  37,  [tirst  movement. 

Beethoven 
Mr.  Rieliarrl  HtdTmnn  nnd  orchestr;i. 

4.  Fau^l.— Ch'rncterbild— Op.  6S Rubinstein 

5.  B.ircarole  [from  the  fourth  eoneerto.W.  S.  Bennett 

Mr.  Richnrd  HotTman. 

6.  a.  Part  Sou c:  *' S;md.'^  of  Dee." Mncf:irren 

b.  Lullaby  of  Life H.  Leslie 

The  Glee  nnd  Madrij;nl  Society. 

7.  Symphonic  Poem,  Tasso Liszt 

T!ie  Mozart  Symphony  is  one  of  the  three  best  of 
the  scries,  and  contain  the  most  ]inpular  of  all  the 
Minueltos.      It  was  conip  -sed  in  IV'iO.  ii.  Vienna. 

Tiie  Rubinstein  "  Character  Bild,"  has  been 
played  by  the  Thomas  Orchestra  in  New  York,  only 
once  or  twice  within  my  recollection.  The  Sym- 
plionic  Poem  "  Tasso,"  is  one  of  the  best  of  Liszt's 
compositions.  It  is  really  suberb,  as  far  as  instru- 
mentation goes,  though  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  tlie 
only  bit  of  pure  mehtdy  contained  in  the  w.,rk  is  a 
text  not  claimed  l)y  tlie  compo-^er  as  his  own.  It  is 
a  song  of  tlie  Venetian  gundnliers  ;  a  melody  to 
which  the  first  strophes  of"  the  "Jerusalem"  are 
chanted  upon  the  lagoons. 

*'  Canto  I'armi  pietose  e'l  capitano 
Che'l  f^ran  Sepulcio  libero  di  Cristo." 

Still  we  have  to  thank  Liszt  for  a  setting  of  this 
form,  such  as  perhaps  no  (tther  man  could  give. 

Tiie  singing  of  the  past  songs  and  glee  were  well 
enougli,  although  the  music  was  obviously  inappro- 
])i-iate  upon  sucli  an  occasion.  But,  our  Brooklyn 
friends  have  their  own  way  of  duing  things,  and 
doubtless  were  satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  I 
could  not  keep  wishing,  for  my  part,  that  some  of 
the  songs  which  took  up  so  much  time,  nnd  were 
repeated  in  two  instances,  had  been  left  out,  and  an 
oi)portunity  thus  atforded  Mr.  Richard  Holfman  to 
]day  the  \vhole  of  Beethoven's  Concerto,  of  which 
only  the  first  movement  was  given.  Once  in  each 
year  this  artist  comes  to  the  front,  is  heard  with 
breathless  attention,  and  immediately  returns  to 
private  life,  which  he  prefers,  probably  because  he 
has  already  many  of  those  honors  for  which  a 
capricious  public  often  exacts  a  long  and  toilsome 
service. 

[The  remainder  of  this  letter  next  timed 
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Vocal,  with  Fiano  Accompaniment. 
Good  Nifrlit.  3.  G  to  .7.  Glover. 

"  P.irtinir  ifl  snch  sweet  sorrow. 
Timt  I  Hhall  Say  '  good  nii^ht'  till  the  morrow." 
Shak^pearc  said  those  sweet  words,  and  the  music 
is  equally  sweet. 

Bonuni  Est.     (It  is  a  good  tiling).     Quartet 

or  chorus.         3.    E^*  to  7.  Cdiitpiglio. 

Alt    excellent    Composition   by    a   New   Orleans 

orijaniwt. 

Sing  not  of  the  Past.        3.  F  to  f.       Trekell. 

**  Each  remembered  note  recnlls, 
Life's  young  hope.s  and  fearei." 
Fine  poem.        Fine  song. 
She  never  liirts.     (Fairy  Queen),    3.  E^  to  e. 

Jlendle. 
'*  Hut  wlie'd  eloped  With  a  circus  man." 
A  pretty  comic  song,  full  of  snrprif*e8. 

The  Cragsman.        3.  A  minor  to  e.     Molloy. 

"  The  tjolden  crested  eagle's  wine: 
Shall  deck  her  nut  brown  hair!" 
A  wild,  strange  song  of  the  egg-hunter  and  his 
perils. 

Frogtown  Spellers.     Kommick  Song  and 

Koruss.  2.  G  to  e.  Beg. 

"  An  orful  spell  is  ore  us  kast." 
Just  in  time  for  the  prevailing  mania.    As  this 
will  only  last  for  a  spell,  hasten  to  enjoy  the  fun. 

Longing.     Canzonetta.    4.  B?j  to  f.     Barker. 

*'  Over  the  tranquil  sea. 
Where  the  bright  moon  is  shining.*' 
Also  arranged  for  Contralto  in  G,  and  in  either 
key  aberiutiful  song. 

Old  sweet  Story.         3.  E&  to  e.         Lindsay. 
"  And  the  forests  heard,  and  the  leaflets 
"Whispered  it  down  to  the  flowers." 
Exceedingly  sweet    whatever  it  was;  for  at  the 
close  we  are  left  in  d"ubt. 

My  fairest  Angel.     (Biondina  Bella).     4. 

C  to  f.  Gounod. 

"  Ti  vestirei  di  bianco  tutta  guanto." 

The  translation  may  be   '  Beautiful  Blonde"  and 

the  compariHon  to  :i  white  robed  angel  is   prettily 

carried  out.  raising  this  in   seniiment  above  the 

average  of  Italian  songs.     Fine  Gounod  music. 

Waking  at  early  Day.     (Ballad  Singer).     3. 
Kb  to  f.  Linley. 

"  Youthful  hearts  T  cheer, 

Age  deliyhis  to  hear." 

A  most  chteiful  and  "nice"  song.    Try  it, 

Instrnmental. 

Happy  play-days.     {Frohe  Spiele).     4.  0. 

Lange. 
May,  perhaps,  be  marked  3  for  difficulty,  but  the 
delicate  and  pr'-tty  musieal  thouglUs  with  which 
Mr.  Laiigfe  has  filled  it  require  an  equally  delicate 
and  downy  touch,  which  only  belongs  to  a  4th  de- 
gree pl.iyer. 

Fille  de  Madame  An^ot.     Fantasie.    4.  Y.h. 

Lange. 

The  fantasie  is  much  better  than  the  music  it  ia 
ftninded  (tn  ; — and  that  is  vi-ry  good. 

"Petit  Carnival."    No.  2.  Polka.     4  hands. 
1  0.  Strenhhog, 

''  Home  Treasures."  No.  G.  Gypsey  Countess. 
2.  G.  Smallioood. 

Easy  and  pretty  Instructive  pieces. 
"Hi»;liland  Gems."  Pape. 

No.  7.     Annie  Laurie,  and  "Who'll  be  King 
but  Charlie?        6.  E6 
The  previous  pieces  have  been  noticed,  anil  this, 
with  the  re:^t,  is  among  the  best  pieces  published 
for  show  playing. 

Chaconne.  Z.  C.  Ihirand. 

A  gooj,  hearty,  honest  piece,  which  refreshes  you 
to  hear. 

Subscriber's  Waltz.  3.  Strauss. 

'*  The  Subscriber"  with  others,  agree  that  this  is 
a  good  Strauss  Waltz. 

Harpe  Aeolienne.     Tone  Picture.      4.    D. 

Lange. 
"While  it  is  a  pretty  piece,  it  is  also  an  excellent 
Btudy.  as  the  right  hand  playa  almost  exclusively, 
chords  or  extenbions. 
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ABBREVIATION'S.— Degrees  of  difficnilty  are  marked 
1  to  7.  The  fai/is  niarkwl  witU  acapital  Iftter:  as  C,  B 
flat,  .4c.  A  sniall  Roman  letter  marlis  tlie  hi^'liest  note, 
it  on  the  staff,  an  iudiv  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above 
the  staff. 


E  BEST  f^mW  iiiiS   Fii  SBH13QIS 


Dr.  Mason's  Bong  Gardens 

Hai  had  a  Very  Largo  anj  Well-Merited  Sale. 

THE  KIUdT  llOOIC.  IVi.:..  SO  OiiU. 

U  for  Young  Cliil.lriMi. 

THE  SECOXD  HOOK.  IMcc  8«  CumIh. 

l5  for  Common  Kclioolii. 

THE  Turiin  HOOK.  i'ri<-u  ji.oo. 

U  for  lli-l[  SrhoolH  iiii.l  .\.lult  01jia»oa. 


Primary  Elements  of  Music. 

I(V 

Dr.    H.    R.    Streeter. 

Pricci  GO  CcdCs. 

Thoso  mu«t  not  bo  Bupposoii  to  lie  Elements  foi  nso 
in  rriiu;iry  Schools.  Thi*  bonk  is  for  all  .i^xes,  an.l  con- 
tains  a  \(^ell  arraii^i'tl  jtresi'iitation  <)f  the*  Klenn'iits  of 
Muftic,  S(nne\That  like  ''"'sn  nrdinariiv  foumi  in  Church 
Music  book«,  but  with  th,,  Dr'fl  ideas  impressed  upon 
them,  an<l  also  nuuier.us  eiiunplcnand  cicrciacs,  in  aii 
ki-vs  an  1  of    ea^v  <-ouipas3. 

!>r.  Htreetcr  has  a  hiuh  reputation  a.**  a  teacher  of 
"Voice  Itiiildinp,'*  and  liii  ideas  arc  well  w»rth  noiinc. 

PaiSBrott's  A,  B,  C,  of  ftsic. 

Abridged,  $1.00. 

Quito  \*QluabIe,  as  g^vinff  tho  theory  of  Prlmnry  Iimtnic- 
tloii,  fr.Hu  u  French  Piiif**H3or*«  point  of  view.  Atl  tearlirrH 
BhouKl  bcc(»ino  ncepuiiniL-.l  vvitb  these  viirluus  ''Schools." 
whether  they  use  the-m  or  not. 


Wilhem's  Method  of 

Teaching  Yocal  Olasseg. 

BY    JOHIJ    KlLLAH,    60    Cents. 

A  book  calleil  out  by  th-i  ijreat  awokenlng  In  England  on 
thu  subject  of  teaching  nriiic  to  the  rauHHes. 

Every  good  teacher  will  -t'tidy  ixtl  nietboda,  and  adopt  the 
boet.  Kvery  good  teacuei'  HiU  then,  of  cimrne,  exunilne 
"Wilhcm." 


MASON'S  YOuAL  EIERCISES 

And  Solfeggios,  Price  $1.50. 

There  Ib  a  close  rt.-fipinbl,ince  In  ull  ctdleciions  of  Vocal 
Eitrclsen.  Tlifv  are,  and  nuiHt  be  composed  of  the  Bounds 
of  tlie  scale,  arranged  with  or  wiiUout  skips,  in  runs,  or  In 
slow  time. 

Dr.  Mason's  book  contains  tho  roost  essential  onci. 

As  to  tho  Solfcgi^ios  tlieyhavo  been  cicocdinKly  nscful 
Btid  plcii  *  aifairfl.  when  applied  to  clasg  practice,  and 
may  aino  b^  used  by  those  who  tludy  alone. 


kmm  Mw\  li  Mt, 

By  L.  0.  Emerson  ami  W.  S.  Tilden. 

A  Systematic   Graded  Course  in  Three  Eooks. 
Book  First.         -^'''--^  -'^  ' '" 

PREPARATOKY  CdrKSK.  'niia,  tlie  linlitcBt  of  tho 
thrfo  li..ok«  is  liiU-inli'.l  for  cliildri-M  of  thu  '  I'riinary 
Srhool  "  age.  The;  lessons  cominunce  with  :i  ninijli'  Hole, 
»n<l  proceed  to  pieces  of  moderate  diilleulty.  Copioua 
directions  tt>  leacliers,  are  priiitej  In  very  omall  l^  po  to 
anv    oom.      70  paijes,  and  lOU  son^fs. 

Book  Sacond.        •^''"^  •''"  <-'''■ 

I  I  Tills    boolj   Is   iMleUile.l    for  cllil.iren    in  Ihc  clasacs   lieit 

beyond  llio  rriniary  Sri)o..lf,  .-irid  will  be  uBed  teener- 
ally.  In  Iho  lower  clauses  of  Gr.iiniiiar  ijchooU.  Tivo- 
Part  Souge  are  introduced  at  tiie  appiopriato  place. 

Book  Third.        /•w«Goai, 

Thia  book  finishes  tho  cl'-iiioiitary  courRe.  an<i  i«  an  ap-  ■ 
propriale  work  fur  the  upper  tdartsea  uf  Gr.mnnar  bclmula.  | 
fSome  kiifiwled^e  of  (.liorda  is  acquired,  followed  by  prfli.-  : 
tire  In  Two  and  Tbrco  parta,  an-l  in  Minor  as  well  as  Major 
Keys.  Forty  pa;;e»  at  tUo  cn<l  aro  lllled  with  Four-Tart  j 
Muxic.  I 

Mr.  Tilden  has  thoroughly  and  Bnc-efafuHy  tested  bin 
theories  in  Bchouls  in  the  vicinity  of  Uiotun. 


THE    NEWEST. 

SCHOOL  SONG    BOOK! 
CHEERFUL    VOICES. 

BY  L.  O.  EMERSON.  Price  BOc. 

Of  Mr.  Emerson's  previous  flchool  Bong  books  about 
300.000  ba\e  been  printed.  "Cheerful  Voices"  being  as 
good   as   tho   bewt,  should  reach  at  leant  liO.uoO  Ringers. 

The  book  contains  a  well  written  Elementary  Course, 
■with  abundance  of  agreeable  cxerclpcs  ttii<l  tunes  for  plac- 
tlco;  and  also  a  largo  and  varied  collection  of  Songs. 
Hounds,  Sec,  with  thirty  plecca  o{  Sacred  MumIc  fur  open- 
ing and  closing  Sehool. 


ERRY    CHIMES. 


By  L.  0.  Emerson.    Price  50  Cents. 


rias  an  fTCcIIent  reputation  among  Srtiool  Bong  Bnnba. 
Put  togi'tber  .:  a  later  period  than  Lli.it  of  the  aiipearance 
of  The  Gvn.nr.N  Wnr.ATil  by  tho  aujue  author,  the 
book  contains  mt.,re  original  matter  than  the  vther,  and 
pleases  all,  but  In  a  dilferent  way. 


Hour  of   Singing. 

FOiEi  niGPi  sc:h:ooii.s. 

By  L  0.  EMERSON  and  W.  S.  TILDEH. 

PRICE    $1.00. 

Until  recently.  It  could  nui  be  said  that  there  wafl  really 
^  any  music  book  eHpecially  adapted  fjr  Hiyh  Schools.  Tlieru 
were,  to  be  sure,  excifllent  collections  of  music  wldcl'  could 
be  used,  after  a  fashion,  in  teactiing.  Still  tlie  Inetructor  la 
Music  had  no  proper  text  book  until  the  appcaranec  of  th« 
Hour  of  Singing.  Its  adaptedm-ss  to  its  place  and 
Work  was  so  apparent,  tliat  it  was  at  once,  without  ques- 
tion, adopted  In  a  largo  number  of  High  Schools  and  Senii- 
I  iiaries.  ami  has  also,  to  a  ccrtaiu  eitent,  been  used  by  tho 
bigtier  clasfiL's  of  frrammar  Srbools, 

'DEEMS'SSOLPEGGIOg. 

Pri<.e  75  Cents. 

Designed  to  bo  n  book  for  teaching  the  Elements  of 
Music,  and  In  \is  theory  has  a  general  resemblance  to  other 
Methods  with  a  similar  object.  There  la,  h»wcTer,  a 
marked  character  In  tho  eiercities  and  solfeggi, which  have  a 
graceful  Italian  style,  are  safe  an.l  gootl  for  the  toIco, 
and  render  the  buolk  an  crjellcnt  uno  fur  all  schools  of  a 
high  grade. 

It  may  cither  be  u<;ed  alone,  or  In  connoctlon  with  another 
book,  in  which  case  it  will  nervu  as  a  cullecttuu  of  uveful 
Solfeggios,  or  'Song-*  witliout    Words.' 


THE  GOLDEN  WREATH.      THE  ORPHEAN. 


L.  0.  Emerson.       50  Cents. 


Tho  success  of  this  fine  book  has  been  a  surprise,  more 
than  a  quarter  0/ a  million  rupiea  having  been  sold.  To 
that  number  of  persons,  thereroic,  ita  face  la  as  that  of  a 
familiar  friend.  Since  Its  Issue  lowever,  on  entirely  new 
set  of  children  (111  tlio  scho'  'a  nd  to  Ihoio  who  aro  unac- 
'  qualnted  with  Its  melodies  ilio  GoLDEN  WnEATii  may 
still  be  the  best  School  Song  Book. 

THE  NIGHTINGALE, 


By  W.    0.    &    H.   S„    PERKINS. 

A  very  appropriate  name  for  a  favorite  eolloclion  of 
Scliuol  Songs.  The  sweol  bird  has  sunp  Its  way  Into  many 
cummunities,  with  melodlus  tliat  liavem^c  many  a  child's 
hcnrt  glnd. 


THE     GOLDEN     ROBIN. 


nV  «'.  O.  PERKT  ?VS. 


rUICE    60    CENTS 

One  of  the  bePt  known  of  Schnnl  S-mg  n-'oks.  and  will 
j-el  make  many  ini>re  friends.  Well  eli..^v.'n  and  good  songs, 
more  than  two  huiidrctl  of  tiii:m,  and  th-s  usual  e  ernentary 
course  with  attrautive  extTcises. 

Part  Songs  for  Three 

AND  FOOR  FEMALE  VOICES. 


Price  60  Centf?, 


Claftsleal  and  pleasing  songs   which    or*   In    use  In   ITlgh 
and  Normal  Schools. 


FOR    BOYS. 

By  W.  0.  Perkins  and  A.  E.  Hallett. 
Price  $1.00. 

Intended,  according  to  the  title  page,  For  Bot'h  Schools 
AND  Collects.  Aa  Hoys  vidces  and  Glrla  voicea  are, 
previous  to  change,  at  the  sa/nc  pitch,  there  !■  no  reason 
wliy  The  Okimieax  may  not  bo  used  in  tho  ad%'»nccd 
classes  of  any  common  school. 

The  mustc  is  exceedingly  well  selected,  and  convcnUntly 
arranged  Into  Two,  Three  and  Four  Parts. 

Dr,  LoweE  lasoD's  Isic  Claris. 

Two  Vols,  eacli  with  30  Charts, 
Frice  $8.00. 

These  charts  havo  each  a  surfaro  of  about  a  square  yard, 
and  art  the  eiercises  and  Itlnntratii'ns  are  printed  upon  th(  in 
in  laryc  bloek  lii»e,  tliey  aro  \i(iiblo  from  all  purta  of  a 
school-room. 

Tlic  cliarl.H  save  much  Inconvenience  In  tho  way  of  black- 
board wr;ti[ig. 

Kotrt  th;it  they  are  too  large  for  mailing,  but  maj  properly 
be  pent  by  eiprer*R. 


CANTATAS 

For    School    Exhibitions. 

>lufllcal  progrcBS.  both  omong  young  and  old  people, 
depends  so  much  upon  musical  enthusiasm,  that  there 
Seems  to  be  almoul  u  necessity  for  Introtlucing  Concerts  and 
Extiitdtions,  Into  the  music  teachim;  course  of  schools.  To 
give  brilliancy  atiil  succc-is  to  tlic-Hf^  alTairH,  UDihlrrg  can  be 
better  than  such  Cantatus  as  are  incuLioned  below  : 
Tho     Flowor     Qaeen  ;  G.  F.  P.oot.  75 

The  <'ulprlC   Fuy.  J.L,  Enni<jn.  100 

Tho  THTin  AUtt*rs.  U.  G.  Snroni.  £0 

Fulry   Bridal.  I/eu-itt.  10 

The  I»ic  Xlc.  J.  R.  Thornat.  1.00 

F«*«tival   of  th«>  Roa«*>  J.  C.  Johnson.  30 

Flower  Festival  on  the  UanL.*  of  tho  Rhine. 

J.    C.  JohnroTt.  45 

Sprin;;:  SXoIlday.  C  C.  Content.  73 

Quarrel   Amoag-  tho  Flewors.  Shoelltr.  Zi 

JTuvoalle    OraloriOM.      Containing  "The  Fcntival  of 

the  Rose,''     •■The  Indian  Summer,''  and  '"Tho  Children 

of  Jerusalem,''  three  Cantatas.     By        J.  C.  Johnson.  60 


A  Catalogue  descnbinj;  the 
for  retail  price. 


.^u\c  uml  (ihuut  l.uOO  other  books  published  by  l>it3on  aud  Co.,  Bont  free  on   application.      Also  all  books  mailed,  post-paid. 


OLIVER   DITSON  &  CO., 

277  WASHINGTON   STREET,  BOSTON. 


0.  H.  DITSCN  &  CO., 

7n    BROAnWAY,   NEW  YORK. 


LYON  &  HEALY, 

CHICAGO. 


\mT 


"mwm€m  Mvsm  m§&ms, 


«:<)- ALL    IVIENTtONED    SELOW    HAVE    ACHIEVED,    OR    ARE    EARNING,    DiSTlNCUISHED    SUCCESS. -£« 


Tlio  name  of  tills  Kn^iit  eclectic  coIlerUoii  tnuy  witli 
pn>pri.-ty  be  plULUMl  fithcr  thti  (iiMt  ur  tin--  lunt  tm  our  list  c.l 
inojrni  Church  Mubic  Ilnuka.  Kirnt.  bccaiiHe  It  cimtJiiiiH 
nearly  all  of  the  niont  pnpular  church  tuiics  published  in, 
or  bc-fore  tlu'  (irsl  half  of  the  present  century,  aiul  ia  there- 
foro  a  rich  rosorv-ilr  of  ohl  tunu.  Last,  beeauHu  as  new 
books  hccuiTie  known,  and  their  contents  tried  and  provcil, 
Ihoir  beat  tunes  are  from  tinm  t(j  time  removed  to  tlie 
American  Tune  nonk,  which  \h  intended  to  be  a  sort  uf 
Parndinoof  good  tnnos  and  hymns. 

Made  up  in  this  manner,  it  In  easy  to  see  that  there  can 
be  no  better  book  for  a  Coni^rejfation.  and  that  a  (Jhoir  wili 
iK>t  try  to  do  without  it.  whil'_'  llie  van!  Mumber  of  old  favur- 
itL*  tunea  will  always  render  it  «  v^  .able  book  to  keep  at 
borne. 

Ab --ut  SOO  pr«mincnt  Music  1  i--  cliers  and  Choir  I.,eaders 
were  connuitod  nt  the  last  re-arrangement  of  the  book, 
which  now  contains  about  IWO  tunes  and  anthems. 

Ah  Tho  KlunientB  of  Music,  accordini?  to  Dr.  Lowoll 
Mason,  occupy  its  tirst  piigos.  it  is  a  work  of  value  for  sine- 
hiff  Classen,  anil  may  under  some  circumslaiices  be  pruferryd 
tu  olhtr  books  for  that  use. 

L.  O.  EMERSON'S 


For  teen  appreciation  of  ]>ul)lic  tasto,  and  for  special 

fenius  to  meet  it.  Mr.  ElmiT^ou  Etands  almost  luirivalled. 
n  three  books,  tho  J.EH7}K':Ry  tho  SOA'O  MO.\'~ 
MTiCIl,  nn.lthe  STA.yf)Hl^T},  he  hai  joined  li.ind^ 
with  11.  R.  PALMEU,  of  Chioai^o. 

The  last  named  pontlemnn  is  well-lvnown  in  the  region 
of  which  CIiicaLTO  is  the  centre,  and  his  popularity  as  com- 
poser and  conductor  uC  the  West,  is  i)ernaps  quite  equal  to 
that  of  I*rof.  Emerson  in  the  Eastern  StatfS.  Eooks  by 
such  a  "double  team'' of  authors  must  of  iourso  bo  buc- 
cess&i;  aud.  such  ibcy  are  proving. 


Ey  E.  E.  Palmer,  assisted  by  L  0.  Emerson, 

can  hardly  fail  to  be  tho  leading  book  in  1S74  and  1S70. 
Price,  $1.33,  or  $1'^  ]B«>>r  I&oz. 

SiuKing'  School  Course;  Sacred  aiul  Secular  Music  for 
])ractice;  Metrical  Tunes  and  Anthems,  all  tlie  piodncts  of 
the  highest  skill,  and  intendeil  to  be  the  best  of  material 
for  Sinf;iHg  School  Teachers,  and  fur  use  iu  Choirs  and 
Conventions. 

The  Song  Monarch  1 1 

l<t  the  woik  of  the  nbnvc  j^entlenien,  is  intendcl  especially 
for  SINKING  CLASSES,  and  contain:*  the  same  Singini^ 
School  Course  as  iho  Lkadek,  with  the  addition  of  abuUL 
120  pages  of  Songs,  Glees,  t^uartets,  i<:c.,  &c.,  for  Singing 
Class  practice. 

Price,  7S  Cts.  ;  $7.50  per  Doz. 


Is  an  ackn«^iwlcdi:ed  .succOi^s.  havinc;  been  very  hirj^ely  in 
Use  in  ad  parts  of  the  eountiy  during  the  past  musical  HCa- 
eon.  Tim  Compilers  arc  L.  O.  KMEUSOK  an<l  11.  U. 
i-ALMKU. 

Price,  $1.50,  or  $13.50  per  do*. 


I^RICE,    $1.50. 


Of  the  HARP  OF  JUOAH,  H  la  perhaps  Pufflclont  to  esy 
thai  it  ■■  made  the  reputation  "  of  Prof.  Emerson  as  a  com- 
poser of  Church  >Iusic  People  every  where  were  impressed 
with  the  clear,  ringing  harmony,  tlie  beautiful  melody,  and 
with  what  might  be  called  the  "  devotional  apuit"  of  the 
music.  Certainly  music,  in  itself,  can  have  no  special  devo- 
tional character.  Still,  when  united  to  sacred  word.**,  if  it 
carefully  avoids  all  constructions  that  remind  one  of  the 
Opera  or  The  Ball  Room  ;  if  it  clings  closely  to  the  words 
in  sentiment;  if  it  adds  decidedly  to  these  words  in  their 
inlUience,  then  music  may  be  said  to  have  a  devotional 
spirit,  and  such  was  the  feeling  with  respect  to  the  music  of 
tho  Harp  of  Judah. 

The  book  has  had  an  immense  sale.  It  is,  however,  now 
ns  good  as  ever,  and,  for  those  who  bare  never  used  it,  is 
perfectly  new. 


THE  JUBILATE. 


I>mCE    $1.50_ 

Kncourngee^  by  the  very  marked  suecess  of  the  ITarp  of 
.Tui>Aii  Ur.  Emerson,  after  a  ])roper  Interval,  brought  out 
bis  JUBILATE,  which  as  a  niatt.-r  of  course  followed  In 
The  fuuthteps  of  its  nreiUceasor.  Those  who  had  UHtd  tlie 
Harp  were  quite  willing  to  try  another  book  by  the  saim- 
authur,  and  those  wlio  only  know  it  by  reputatiou,  thouglit 
that  reputation  a  good  one. 


PRICE     $1.50. 

The  nest  In  order  of  publication  to  tho  JuniLATE.  and 
distingui-shed  ainongChurch  Music  Books  for  its  steady 
and  long  continued  sale,  the  awcoud  aud  third  seasons  being 
Bomothirvg  like  the  first. 

The  book  is  characterized  by  the  peculiar  ercellenciea  of 
Prof.  Emerson's  compilations,  uud 

Tho  HARP  OF  JUOAIT. 

The  JUBILATE. 

The  CHORAn  TRIBUTE,  and 

THE    STANDARD, 

form  a  quartett  of  very  popular  alnging  hooka  of  which  no 
author  need  be  ashamed. 


f  BE  f  EMPII  €l0lE 


By     THEO.      H.      SEWARD.     asPlsied     by     Dr 
LOWELL  MASON  and  WM.  B.  BRADBURY. 


The  amount  of  musical  matter  contained  In  this  large 
collection  is  almost  unprecedented,  yet  the  type  is  plain  and 
clear.     Of  the  three  compilers  it  may  be  said  : 

Mr.  T.  H.  Seward  has  won  a  distinguished  place  as 
writer  and  composer,  and,  with  his  native  ability  and  good 
judgment  cuuld  have  produced  a  superior  book  witiiout 
*■  assistance." 

Dr.  LowEi.L  Masox,  who  recently  finished  tho  well- 
ronnded  and  perfect  work  of  a  long  and  active  life,  was  better 
qualified  than  any  other  to  give  suggestions  founded  on  ui- 
perience.     "While 

Wm.  B.  BiiAnnuRY,  whose  excessive  labors  doubtless 
cau-*ed  his  ''pun  t*)  set  at  mid-day,"  during  a  busy  life 
showed  a  talent  not  to  be  surpassed  in  preparing  church 
and  suiiijay  school  music  fit  fur  the  times. 


The  Jubilee, 

Ej  WM.  B.  BEADBUET. 

By  Wni,  B.  Bradbury. 

As  more  than  200,000  "Jubilee's"  have  been  Bold,  and 
probably  500, UUO  singers  have  suTig  from  them,  the  book  has 
already  a  large  advertisement.  It  is  still  in  demand.  The 
Key-Note,  by  the  same  skillful  hand,  will  commend  itself  to 
all  as  a  worthy  companion.  Mr.  Bradbury's  music  is  sim- 
ple, very  smooth  and  sweet,  and  has  a  character  of  lifhtness 
and  grace  which  causes  it  to  differ  materially  from  the  com- 
pact, bright,  solid  music  of  other  favorite  composert. 

Price  of  Each  Book,  $1.50. 


The  Diapason. 


Geo.  F.  Root. 


To  the  collection  of  Tunea  In  this  book  are  prefixed  "  b 
new  and  comprehensive  vi^w  of  Music  and  its  Notation, 
oiercisus  for  Iteading  Music  aud  Vocal  Training,  Songs, 
Fart-Songs    Rounds,  Etc." 

As  Mr.  Rcjot  is  not  only  a  successful  composer,  but 
possesses  unusual  skill  in  training  voices,  both  singly  and 
in  chorus,  We  find  very  naturally  in  his  book  a  very  smooth 
"  cingable"  style  of  melody,  that  improvefi  the  voice  of  tho 
singer,  while  It  pleases  his  taste  and  ear. 


Price  $1.50. 


By  ASA  HULL,   Price  75  Cents. 

It  iu  highly  dusirablo  that  a  book  like  thU  for 

JU«*voClon»l   ."Vleetliic-ni 

iVeiHfhboi  lioud  Prujer  M«etlncs, 

and  tho  like,  should  bo  light,  portable,  and  comprehensive. 

No  one  likes  to  holil  a  lieavy  book  while  singing. 

A  book  that  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  is  just  the  thing 
for  social  meetings. 

That  Devotional  Chi.mes  contains  nil  that  It  should 
contain  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  It  ha^n  240  pages  of  music, 
with  an  average  of  one  tune  on  a  page,  and  more  than  4<K> 
hymns.  About  half  of  tho  hymns  and  tunes  are  of  iho 
kind  usually  called  Spiritual  Songs,  arul  half  are  standard 
Bsalm  Tunes  with  the  appropriate  words. 


Pilgrim's  Harp. 

Frice  60  cts.    By  ASA  HULL. 

Pilgrim's  Harp  Is  entirely  slmHar  in  design  and  character 
to  Devotional  Chimes.  It  is.  however,  a  iraaller  and 
a  cheaper  hook,  has  not  so  man}'  hyranB,  but  is,  of  the  two 
tlie  more  "pocketable"  and  portable. 


Of  Piialiu  and  Hymn  Tnnf^M,  Chant*.  An* 
tha>m!i.  and  Hentoncen.  IBr  H  !/¥ .  ORE  AT- 
OifSEX.    Price,  Cletb  $l.a&;   Board*  $l..'kO. 

Mr.  Greatorei,  while  compding  this  work,  was  bold 
enough  to  put  together  music  altogether  too  difficult  for  th« 
great  body  of  singers  in  those  days.  These  days  however 
are  better  days,  and  many  thousands  are  now  competent  to 
grapple  with  this  truly  first  class  music. 

The  Gueatorex  Collection  has  always  been  a  favor- 
ite with  the  best  singers,  and  in  common  use  for  Quartet 
Choirs. 


Beniacl's  Sami  Orttles. 

With  Piano  or  Organ  Accompaniment.  Price,  Cloth  $2.75. 
Boards  $2.W, 

Baumbach's  New  Collection   of 

SaCRKD  music.    Price,  Cloth  $2.76;  Boards  $2.40. 

Buck's  Motett  Collection. 

Price,  Cloth  $2.76;  Boards  $2.50. 

Buck's  Second  Motett  CoDection, 

Price,  Cloth  $2.75;  Boards  $2  50. 
Messrs.  Buck  and   Banmbach  have  in   these  four  bookf 
amassed  a  rich  store  of  the  best  of  music 

S^OR    ai^ARXEX    CHOIRS. 

The  boobs  have  large  pages,  have  multitudes  of  Solos, 
Diitts,  Triofc,  and  Quartets,  with  well  arranged  accompani- 
ments for  Piano,  Reed  or  Pipe  Organ. 

It  is  quite  superfluous  to  ask  which  book  Is  tho  best, 
since  no  quartet  choir  can  get  along  without  aill  of  them. 


Price,  Clotb  $3.75  ;  Board*  $3.50. 

A  collection  of  Anthems,  Motetts.  JL'c,  from  the  worlci 
of  Handel.  Haydn,  iVIozait,  Beethoven.  Weber,  Mendal- 
i-eohn,  Spohr,  Cherubini.  Gibbons,  Boyce.  Crouch.  Glnck. 
King,  Winter,  Uimmel.  Novello  and  others.  Bv  GEORGK 
LEACH. 

A  worthy  companion  to  the  collections  by  Batimba«h 
and  Buck,  aud,  as  iudicated  above,  Ua«  a  great  variety  of 
authors. 

WILSON'S  BOOK  OF  CHANTS^ 

Price,  Clotb  IJi'J.OU  ;  Board.  $1.TS. 

EMERSON'S  Chants  and  Eesponses. 

PrU'p,  $1.00. 

EMERSON'S  EPISCOPAL  CHANTS. 

Price,  »5  cf». 

Mr.  Emerson  has,  In  the  last  named  book,  provided  a 
goodlv  variety  of  excellent  chanta,  and  in  the  other,  nol 
only  the  Episcopal  Chants,  but  a  uumber  for  all  deoomJ- 
naiions. 

Wilson's  book  has  been  longer  before  the  public,  is  % 
favorite,  and  has  the  same  general  arranijeroent  of  contents. 


A  Catalogue  describiDg  the  above  and  about  1,000  other  books  pubhshed  by  Ditson  and  Co.,  sent  free  on  appUcation. 

post-paid,  for  retail  price.  -      —      -  •  ._,.-- 


Also  all  books  mailed, 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO. 

23J    ■WASHlarCTOJf    STStEET,    BOSTW^T. 


0.  H.  DITSON  &  CO. 

VII  BltOAntVAY,  TfS-W  YOBK. 


LYON  &  HEALY, 


cmcAoo. 


%  f  a{rer  0!  %xi  n)i  l^iteralure. 


)  I 


Whole  No.  889. 


B0ST0:N^,  SATURDAY,  MAY  15,  187.5. 


Vol.  XXXV.  No.  3. 


D  wight's   Jourxal    op   Music, 

rubliphod  every  other  S.iturday 
OLI'V'ER.    IDIXSOJSr    Ac    CO- 

377  Washm^on  St.,  Boston,   Mass. 


JOHN      S.      DWIGHT, 


EDITOR, 


4S-TKKM8.— If  mjiilea  or  cjilled  for.  $2  1)0  per  annum; 
dflivere<i  by  c;irrier/».  $'i  .W.     l^iynietit  in  advance. 

AtlvertiHcnietitH  wiJI  be  inHert*.-^!  aX  the  following  rates: 

On*'  inHerlion  per  line  3o  c-ntw. 

Each  8iihn-.'.^uent  innertion,  per  line,  20  ccnta. 

Cards,  a  lines  Nonpareil,  (oiie-half  inch  of  spare),  per 
annum,  i?lfl,(M)  in  udvanee.     Oihor  HiKioe^  in  pro^joruon. 

J.  &.  tiVOOSKK,  I'KINTKU.  17  PUOVINCE  ST. 


(^duerttsemcnts^ 


NEW    MUSICAL    WORK. 

How  to  Teach,    How  to  Learn, 

AND 

How  to  form  a  judgment  of  Musical  Performances 

TUANSLA'rEI*    FUOM    TKi;   OKKMAN 
OF 

Friedrich    Wieck. 
Price    $1. *<£■>■   N4*n(    l»v    ITlitil,    l*uii<uc'*'    I'ree. 

Pllll.l-^HK!>    THIS    I>\Y    HV 

LOCKWOOD,    BROOKS    &    CO., 

(tuece^S'U^  t..  .\.i\lv    ]|<tliiic>  A:  <»  ) 

881     WasliingLoa    Str'eet,     Boston. 

Formerlv  219.  S8'J-yo. 


NEW    ENGLAND 

Normal     Musical     Institute, 

EA«iT     <^UEKirU K'll,     11.  I. 

A  Seaside  Music  School  -innn-  Ow  Munmer  var.i- 

tlon,  euniiiieMciriL;  .hil\  ]j,  .,nil  do.sint'  August  lOlh.  '1  lie 
mo>t  ewiinenl  nln•,i(ri;lrI^  an  iUf-trui;l.>irt,  A  rare  ojip..it\ini- 
ty  fi)r  leaeluTH  liewiiouw  <>t  liitilier  anainnii-nis,  anil  fur 
pupilrt  of  every  uUiyo  of  pi<»Iicienoy.  IJoaid  ami  uiiiiun 
Veiy  low. 
AiiclresH  for  circiUara 

E.  TOflUKE.  T)irerU-tr, 
889-W.  Ho»tun,  Maaa. 

■]\/TUSICAL  IHRECTOR  a  Rcntlfmnn  (German)  of 
1.tJ_  IiI^zIr-pI  Mn-'icul  Culture  and  Ooumderable  e.\peri- 
ence  :is  Cundueior,  will  be  disenj^aijed  from  Sopt.  l->t.  A 
hij;h  (Salary  not  tlie  prmiary  objeei  but  raibi:r  In  be  associ- 
ated with  a  hijciuty  eultivatin;^  Classieal  Miisii!,  both  Vocal 
and  Iiisirunienial.  Addrcf^H,  ;witli  full  partieular^)  J/t«ica^ 
/>(>.(tyr.  care  uf  W.  Kiiabe  &  Co.,  PianoAirt---  Makers, 
Baltimore.  Md.  ApplieaiionH  sliuuld  be  made  bi.fore  Jiuie 
as  the  I'lofesdor  conti-mplatert  visiting  Europe  early  in  the 
season.  l>87-y 


G.     W.     FOSTER, 

TEAC'IIEIt    or    VO<  AL,    <'i'i.Ti.-ni:. 

The  Italian  .Metliod  Lin^'ljl  ..n  ,i  new  .iTid  original  plan, 
by  whicli  vumwually  rajii'l  ])ru^r(t.s  tiiay  be  made. 

TEUM.S.— I'nvato  li-sscnis  pir  iHMi'tiT,  $»U.O0;  Class 
LCBsoiiB,  2  pupilM  I'uch,  $40. (W;  Cla.srt  I.CbSons.  4  pupils 
eacll,  $'^u.uu. 

KouiUB  i:)4  Tremaiit  Street.  Boston.  For  personal  inter- 
view call  Moii.lay.s  Iruin  11  t()  VI  .v.M.  For  further  particu- 
lars address,  care  Mason  &  Uaniliii  Organ  Co.  H5S-tf 

O  .     W  .     D  U  D  L  K  V, 

Teacher   of    Sinyiny    and    Voice    Buildiny. 

(Dr.  n.  li.  Stieeter's  Method)  Room  No.  3, 
JIasou  «t  Hamlin's  Building,  l.")4  Tremont  St. 

inn 


FINE    COLLECTIONS    OF    EASY    MUSIC. 
M'inncr'n  IIuiiil  ur.Fuur.  <j>l.U4^. 

JtlUHtcul  <>^urlaiiil.    %  iolili,  Piuiio  UCC'C.  $'j.>0. 
ITlUMical   EliiMeri*.  fr'lut«%  *'  "         1^-i.jO. 

Violin     .%  lllU.<-III4>llt4,  !^1.3<>. 

Fluff   IS«»ui|ai«-f.  .*^1..>4». 

OLIVEK  DITSO.N  .it  CO.,        Cli.V^    II.   DITSOX  i  CO., 
Boston.  ;il  H'Uua),  Nin   York. 


SO  Superior  Music  Books. 

NATIONALHYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK 

New.    For  Ojienint;  and  Clohini^  Schools,    40  ccnU. 
For  Note  Rcadin;;  in  Schools, 

American  School  Music  Readers. 

\',,Is.  1,  II  ;ili.l  III.     ,V.C.,  .Wc.,  Mr. 

Cheerful  Voices.  ^orts. 

For  Sabhatli  S.lmols, 

River  of  Life.  >•''■«•  i'^''-    ^•''"  i'«-  loo. 

For  ni::li  Schu.ds  and  .Vaiieinics, 

Hour  of  Singing.  ^i  oo 

Orphean.  ^'•'^o 

K'T    II. line   Knlcrtalnmei.t, 

Piano  at  Home.    '  '■ '>"i^    ^-■■'^' 

Cticaii  Inslrnction  Hooks, 
'%Tlnnor'a    Xvw    NcIkioIh.    cacli   V,";  rcnta  ,    for 
I'jano,  -for   Caliinel  (Jr^an      for  Mc-lodcon.— for  (Juitar, 
—for  I)anj.i,-f<.r  ('..rncl,  -  for  Fife.— for  .iccordcon,— for 
Clarionet,     for  Flulc,  -and  for  Flaj,'eolcl. 

•  Sold  In-  all  llio  piincipal  Music  Dealers.        Sent  post- 
paid, for  Itctail  Price. 


M  USIC     BOOKS 

BEST    FOR 

QUARTET    CHOIRS. 

Xboni;i«'«  ^arri*<l  4ftuurr<*t«. 

IlaiinilKK  li'M  ^a(-r«>il   <(iiarl4>l«. 
JIucU'm   .Tlot«>     Coltft  tion. 

Buiiiii1»avh'4      \i'«      <«lloctlon. 
niick'%   ill    Yl4»l«'i  <  ullt-cilou. 
<'lint4b     anil     llonM*. 
lla.t  |€tW     (  hurc-li     M  u«ic. 
Triuil.v      <  ollt>cliuu. 
l'rii:e  of  oachliook,  in  Ilnard^,  $2.io;  in  Cloth,  $2.75. 

Home  Musical  Ltary. 

ORIGINAL  HYMN  TUNES,  \'ct'^:at'-c'oT;;:;o";r 

of  "  Fcdi  ral  Si.,'  and  ..lliei  favorite  I  line-,  comainn  loll 
Tunes,  Chants  and  .Viittiems,  all  ori.j:inal  and  of  the  best 
quality.      Price,  Hoards.  KO  cts;  Cloth,  SI. 00. 


GERMAN  FOUR  PART  SONGS 

pni'li--ti.-.I.  m  an  unusually  pi^d  mV.f 
new  mu-ic',  by  ihe  b.-st  mn.ivrn  (Irrnian 
right  for  Musical  Societies.     Price  $1.6C. 


For     MlM'i> 

VuirKs.  .Iu»t 
tion  of  entirely 
oiniiosers.    Just 


Collections    of    Instrumental    Music. 

:nuNiral     Tr<*a«iirf.     (AUo  vocal).     22ri  payPB. 
INaiio    at     IIoin«>  !    4  Hand  pieces.    Xow :     I'sefnll 
<>4>nii«    «l     tatraiiMM.     Most  brilHant  coIlLCtion  extant. 
VianiMt'n     AIImiiii.     Popular  and  ea.sy  nui>ic. 
Piuiiut'orCf     OeiiiA.     l'<'i»nlar,  brilliant,  euKy  pieecs 
IfoitK*     lircl(>.     \  ol.  I.     Ea^y  mue'ic. 
lIoiiK'  <  irc-l4>.  \4il,  Kl.  Popular  2  and  4  h"nd  pieces. 
Orgran     at     llomt".     'Job  pood  i-iuce.-i  for  Keed  Oilman. 

Collections    of    Vocal    Music. 

0|i«*ratjr  l»oarlt.  The  chief  son^s  of  iii  operas. 
tWdiiM  of  4i^4>riiiaii  Mont?.  Sonj^w  that  will  never  die 
<W<>iiiM  of  ^coitioh  Monu:.  Sweetest  of  all  ballads. 
NBioYver  ol  B»«*arl»».  X.nrly  all  the  good  vocal  duL-ti?. 
0«*iiiM  of  Macr4*il  .SonK".  Pure,  devuut  and  beautiful. 
silver  Chord.  ^VreatU  of  tioui**.  Large  collec- 
tions of  the  hi-i^l  iK'pUiar  hoii^^S. 
Price  of  each  book  iu  Bds,  $2.50.  Cloth,  $3.00.  Gilt,  $4.00. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,      CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 
Boston.  711  EMway,  Ne^  York. 


V  0  0  A  L  . 

What  does  Little  Birdie  liriv  ?     3.  i'h  to  e. 

M,iUn,j.  30 
Twilight  Fancy,  or  Dresdoii  China.    3.  1)  to  f. 

Mdlloy.  ao 
.Swan  Song,     From  Iiulu'nsriu.     3.  A  to  f. 

n'icjner.  30 
I'm  dreamiiirr  of  tlip  swopt  Spring-tiino. 

:i.   F  to  f.     Soiii;  and  ("ho.  li'ebstet:  30 

Li'S  Kanipatix.     (l';iljn  ISraiichus).     4.  f '  to  ;/. 

or  .\'i  to  a.  Fimrp.  40 

Sons  of  a  IJar^'.     2.  F  to  d.  Mullvy.  ;}'> 

Boauties  of  (iirofic-fJiioll.i. 

Hriiidisi  4.  Ah  to  I:.  sr, 

()  rretty  (;i-.-<ina.     Diu-l.         i.  T.h  to  h.  3.") 

I'a, 'tis  the  Day.  3.  (Itoi;.  30 

Di-bor.ili.  I,vric  Opera  in  4  a<t-s.  15y  Harrison 
Millard. 
Xo.  1.     How  hcatilifnl.  (I)i  vajja).     Chorus. 

4.  K  to  '/.  7.5 

"     2,     On  Chariot  of  Fire,  (.S\i  rarro). 

Cavatina.    4.  A'l  tof.  50 

"     3.    Xow  the  Hope.  (Or  la  hrama). 

Sextette.     4.  K'/  to  6.  7.") 

"    4.    Horrid  Darkness.  (Ctipa  notte). 

Cavatina.     4.  E'^toc.  50 

.Sweet  Molly  Moreland.     2.  F.b  to  e.      MiiUmj.  30 
Mr.  Varley's  Son'_'s.  ea.  40 

Xo.  10.  "No  more.         3.  C  to  .7.  limli. 

Shop  Cm.   K'l-adle  Snnff).  4.  G  to  a.    M'nrrvn.  80 
Down  in  the  dewy  Detl.     Trio.     4.  A'l  to  f. 

^^mm-t.  .50 
Tell,  SLster,  tell.     Duet,    4.  F  to  f.         White.  W 

IN.STROMENTAL. 
Two  Orphans.     Waltzes.       3.        Tixainrjton.  7.5 
Home  Treasures.  Sinallwuod,  each  40 

\ii,  3.     I'ailinir  away.         2.  G. 
Xo.  .|.     Ilomi'  tlu-y  hroii>;ht  her  Warrior  dead. 

L'  (J. 
Intcrju-etation  Wallzes.  3.         K.  .Strmi.^s.  75 

From  the  inmost  Soul.     (.\.iis  tiefster  Seele|. 

Melodie.        4.   V.h  Lruu/e.  40 

.Marchi'  Tiiom))ha)e.  3.  G.  ••Iroji.siii.  40 

Chanson  slave.     Sclavoniali  Melodv.     4.  C,h 

N(7(w//,ojr.  40 
Petit  Carnival.     G  easy  Danees  for  4  li.ands. 

Strcubljurj. 
Xo.  1.     Waltz.     1.  G.  35 

Ch.irmiiif;  Com[>ositions  of  Teresa  Carreno. 
No.  S.     Dance  dc  Gnome.     (Octave  .Study). 

4,  C  minor.  40 

La  Favorite  Galop.         2.  (i.  Aronsftu  ii) 

Meadow  Pink.     Brilliant  picees  easilv  arr.  hy 

fhas.  V.  Cloy,  ea.  30 
Xo.  1.    Mazurka.        3.  T.h 
••  2.     Waltz.  2.  G. 

"  3.     Poka.  2.  G. 

■'  4.     yuickstep.       2.  C. 
Oh:  Soft  Sunsliine.    Idylle.     3.  F.     Lichvpr.  40 
Waltz  and  Polka.      2.  G.         Bone  Cognfi^haH.  30 
Brill  ant  .Vrraiif^ements.  La  Jolie  Parfunieiise. 

Waltz.  3.  Ihifds.  7,5 

Spring-time  is  eomitif;.     Waltz.        3.     Zikojf.  00 
Beauties  of  Puy  Bias.     By  Marehetti. 

1.     Fantasia  Elesaiite.        4.         liucrUottc.  CO 
Glace  et  Coqiietterie.     Caprice  Etude.     4.  .\.h 

BvfcuKilz.  00 
BOOKS. 
LoCIS  KiillLEIt's  PlAXO  Stcdies. 
op.  lilG.     Teehnies  for  Middle  Classes. 

Book  1.     Scale  Studies,  $2.00. 

"      2.     Studies  in  Chord  Fomi,        2.00. 


Ml  SIC  BT  M.MI,.— Music  l«  milt  hy  mall,  the  cipenne  ho- 
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flMI  Y  ■^'"''^'''^"  OTTT^ns   ever  nwiinlefl   anv  modnl 
UlvLI    in  Europe,  or  which  present  sueh  extraordi- 
nary exi-elW'nce  as  to  command  a  wide  sale  there. 
Al  WAYC  a^'arded    highest  premintng  at  IthIus- 
n  L  "  n  I  O  trial  Repositions,  lu  Amerl(>a  as  well  aa 
Europe.     Out  of  hundreiis  there  have  not  been  slx  m 
all  where  uny  other  organs  have  be^n  preferred. 
pCOT  Dt>i'Iared    by   Eminent  Mu^ii-iana,    m    both 
DLu  I     hemispheres,     to     be      unrBvaled.       See 
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than  One  Tlioiisand  (sent  free). 
IByOIOT  on  h.-ivinf:  5  Mnson  h  Hamlin,     I>o  not 
I'lulO  I    takeany  other.   Dealera  get  Larger  com- 
missions for  selling   inferior  crgans,  and  for  tliia 
reasau  often  try  very  hard  lo  sell  aoineChing  else. 
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PflTAI  dPIICC  ""'^  Circulars,  with  full  partic- 
uHIHLUUULO  nlars.frec.  Address  MASON  & 
UAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.,  )6-(  Tremont  Street,  BOS- 
TON; as  nnlon  Square,  NEW  YORK;  or  60  i  82 
Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 

EDW.    SCHU  BERTH     &     CO. 
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LYON     &     HE ALT, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wliolesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Slieet  Mn.sic, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  tlie  largest  and  most 
complete  in  tlie  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  ct  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

g:^^^!  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  1-0.,  we  kefj)  ou  hand  and  furnish 
i.U  Music  and  Music  Books  publislied  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Music.  [794— 3m 
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MRS.  .JENNY  KEMPTON, 

VOGALIST    te'D   TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 
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A    GREAT    WANT    SUPPLIED, 

JUST    POBLISB^ED  : 


MRS.    FLORA     E.     BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St., 
near-  Columbus  Aveauts,  [782 — ly 

G.     ANDRE     &     CO. 

JMPOJfTEBS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 

J104  Ctiesmut  Sc.,  Pfillafl.elphia. 

A  large  assortment  of  Am,ericjjn  Mi^sip  con- 
stalnlly  on  hand, 


A  CDLLEGTiON  FOR  (QUARTETTE  AND  GHORUS  CHOIRS. 

CuJitaining  a  great  varieiij  of  AMTEEM  settings  to  all  the    C.IKTICLES 

OF    THE    CHURCH,    for    the    Regular    aiul    Special  MORjYIjYG 

.LYD  E]^E.YIXG  SERVICES,  from    the    most    eminent 

Coniposers.  '    Edited  hy 


The  book  is  of  the  gTeatest  value  to  Organists  and  (lioirs  of  tlie  Episcopal  CiimRCn,  as  here 
are  found  anthems  fitted  to  all  occasions  of  the  regular  and  speci.al  service,  thus  fonning  a 
complete  STANDARD  BOOK  OF  SERVICES.  With  the  exception  of  the  Gloria  Patri's,  these 
fine  anthems,  with  music  by  the  best  American  and  Foreign  Composers,  and  noble  Tvords  from 
the  siicred  scriptures,  are  also  perfectly  adapted  for  use  in  the  services  of 

ALL     DENOMINATIONS, 

and  are  worthy  of  carefiil  examination. 


COT^TICT^^'jrS  : 


OPENING  SENTENCES. 

From  the  Rising  of  the  Sun Ousebj. 

Rend  your  Hear-t Calkin. 

Enter  not  into  Judgment AtwooiL 

I  will  Arise. 

GLORIA  PATRI. 

(Ten   arrangements, 


by  Danks,   Caswell, 


Bialla  and  Poznanski. 

GLORIA  IN  E5CELSIS. 

In  0,  (with  Solos,) Phelps. 

In  D Korthener. 

TE  DEUMS. 

In  C Stephens. 

In  D,  (with  Solos.) Caswell. 

FESTIVAL  TE  DEUMS. 

In  Mb,  ( with  Solos, ) Wanl. 

In  B/),  "  Ilsh'ij. 

BENEDICITE.     (Plain.) Danks. 

JUBILATES. 

In  D ; Caswell. 

In  F,  (with  Solos,) Marsh. 

FESTIVAL  JUBILATES. 

In  &i,  (with  Duo, ) Ward. 

In  EA,  ■'  LambiUote. 

BENEDICTUS. 

In  D,  (with  Dno,) Danks. 

In  G,  (with  Solos) Beanies. 

KYRIE  ELEISON. 

Nf>.  1 Mendelssohn. 

"     2 Von   Weber. 

"     3 Poznanski. 

"    4 


GLORIA  TIBI. 
No.  1 


.  Danks. 


.  Camvell. 


"    5 ? Bialla. 

OFFERTORY  SENTENCES Best. 

TRISAGION. 

No.  1 Danks. 

"    2 Notello. 

CANTATE. 

In  C , Kent. 

In  F Ward. 

BONUM  EST. 

In  D,  (with  Solo  and  Dnet.) Danks. 

In  D.  (with  Solo,) Phelps. 

DEUS  MISERATUR. 

In  F Ward. 

In  Efi,  (with  Solo.) Phelps. 

BENEDIC  ANIMA  MEA Phelps. 

THANKSGIVING  ANTHEM Bai-nby. 

CHRISTMAS  MUSIC. 

There  were  Shepherds     Iforrjan. 

Rejoice.  O  ye  people Mendelssohn. 

Haik,  the  Herald  Angels " 

Behold  I  bring  yon Croce. 

EASTER  MUSIC. 

Christ  our  Passover,  (with  Solo,).  .Danks. 

Chi'ist  being  Raised Elny. 

Now  is  Christ  Risen Allen. 

FUNERAL  ANTHEM. 

I  heard  a  voice,  (with  Solo,) Danks_ 
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A  "Seance   Solennslle"  of  the  "Orpheon" 
in  Paris. 

(I'lMin  ol.I  I'  lil.irial  rurro^piiiulorn-n  ) 

P.u:rs,  AuLHi-t  1".  IKCn. 

Mv  s!inrt  vi-iit  til  Pirisi^  in  Ih"  iininiHic:il 
sn.'Kiiii  (if  llii'  y<':ir;  :\  iiiiTc  linijiTiii'^  l<>  make, 
wlirit  liny  lie  mill.'  nf  rlmncr  ii|i|icu-|  iliiil  y.  to 
SCI'  \vh;it  in:iy  lie  situ  aii'i  lu':\r  wli.il  may  lit' 
heiircl  cm  tlii'  \v;iv  tlirouj,'!)  tc  nllicr  Cduntrii^s. 
niMmhiiiLr  T'lirlily  ]):i«t  l\\c  ^ny  flowers,  nnt\ 
clnclly  o(-fU|iii-il  in  seel  11 LT.  T  li;\  1  not  thiui'.;lit  to 
tratluT  iniKiciil  honey  for  tlu-;'>  letter>.  But  I 
ll.ave  'leenied  to  niei't  on  all  ^nles  syni|>ton><  <if 
11  new  nm^ieal  inipnl^e  in  Fr.mee,  fi-i'tainly 
till'  rrenr-li  have  notliirne  hillierto  the  hifjliest 
musical  re])iita1ion  ;  the  Freiieh  taste,  oven  the  I 
Freneh  ear  has  not  heen  rejioiteil  very  true  to  ] 
e,ini-erl  |iileli  ;  and  llu'  Freneli  as  a  people  h.ave 
lieini  proverlii.ally  fanicl  for  sin'_jinLr  ont  of  j 
tune.  This  is  a  slanili-r  sn  far  as  my  small  ex-  j 
perienee  of  the  ]iast  fortnight  ;:oes.  In  the 
c'lurehe-;  at  l!onen.  in  tlu^  operas,  the  r,ir','s 
c'nintitiit.*.  the  Conservatoire,  and  aliove  all  the 
.si!iL,'infi:  classes  of  "the  million,"  in  Paris,  one 
eoiiM  nut  Iml  he  strnek  liv  the  verv  opposite, 
Iiy  jnsl  that  same  exaelness  in  reLrard  to  tnne 
and  time,  which  makes  the  whole  every  day 
movement  of  this  most  orderly  and  military 
nation.  Here  every  thinir  rrnes  in  procession; 
all  p.artakes  of  the  controllinnjmilitary  rhythm  ; 
and  with  whatever  latent  di^^eontent  tliere  is 
f<loulitlc>ss  not  a  little)  \inder  the  jiniest  des 
potisni,  there  is  still  a  certain  lyric  sense  of 
i;lory  and  of  pride  in  powei'.  in  art,  in  order 
and  in  heanty,  w  Inch  i;oes  well  with  mnsic. 
There  is  a  i;real  eiOicational  work  in  proLtress 
over  all  France  in  respect  to  music.  The  yjci- 
))li'  are  licconiinir  siii'jers.  in  a  mor<'  real  and 
sub.stantial  senses  il  cannot  help  thinking)  than 
we  were  wont  to  lioasl  of  with  our  swarms  of 
nioney-\nakinjj  sineini;  masters  and  '■profes-j 
s<irs  "  in  Xew  F.ii^land.  Here  a  ureat  musi(\al 
movement.  r<Mi  and  sincere,  si'cnis  to  have 
sprnuL'"  lip  in  the  jieople.  and  to  liave  a  living;  ! 
soul  in  it.  It  enjoys  ilie  fostcriiiLT  care?  of  Lr<iv- 
trnment.  The  empire,  w  Inili  styles  itself  I 
"Peace,"'  is  shrewd  enough  at  least  to  show 
that  it  is  also  Art,  and  also  Music.  And  it 
does  look  as  if  tiiat  power,  whiih,  while  it 
turns  Paris  into  a  camp,  at  tin'  same  time  unites 
the  Louvre  with  the  Tuilcries,  builds  noble 
puhices  and  boulevards  and  bridges,  redeems 
to  sight  the  beautiful  old  tower  of  St.  .laeques, 
long  hidden  in  a  dirty  mass  of  buildings,  re- 
.stores  and  renovates  the  glorious  old  cathe- 
drals, and  otlLcr  monuments  of  (^.othic  archi- 
tecture throughout  France,  — do!i!g  in  fact 
everywhere  a  great  ■■esthetic  work  and  cultivat- 
ing the  artistic  glory  of  the  land, — was  at  the 
same  tinn;  ipiickcning  a  new  musical  impulse 
and  preparing  a  new  musical  era  in  its   peo|ile. 

What  I  witnessed  last  Sunday  was  signili- 
cant.  "  Drp'icon  "  is  the  collective  name  of  a 
great  sysli-m  of  pupular  singing  societies,  for 
both  sexes  and  all  ages,  within  a  few  ve.irs  or- 


ganizi'd.  and  still  spreading'  out  its  branches 
over  all  Franciv  Tie'  ri'porr-;  ai-e  still  fresh  of 
tile  ini]ires.;inii  which  a  dele:_Mtioii  of  smiie  t  liou- 
sands  of  the  male  Orph'-onists  made  on  their 
visit  to  the  Cryslal  I^alace  in  England  some 
w'ecks  since.  Tt  w:i~  iny  good  fortune  to  re- 
ceive an  invitalion  in  com]iany  with  an  intelli- 
gent amateer  of  our  town,  to  what  was  styled 
a  Stiinr,-  S'jli-unrllr  of  the  (ifjJ.rmi  (ViU,:  ih-  I'.ir- 
is).  held  in  the  vast  round  of  the  rinpn-  Xapo- 
leon.  at  2  P.  ^f.,  on  Sunday,  .\ugnst  .Ith.  This 
"solemn  session'"  was  a  free  graml  concert; 
lln-re  were  no  tickets  si.Id  ;  it  wa^  tie-  (lople's 
own  alTair  and  open  lo  the  peo|ih',  subject  only 
to  the  limitation,  for  the  sake  of  comfort  and 
of  order,  (for  here  the  rule  is  absolute  and  uni- 
versal, in  theatres,  in  cars,  in  omniliuscs.  never 
to  admit  one  jierson  over  and  above  the  actual 
number  of  seatsi  of  iuvilalituis  dated  from  the 
l^refeclure  of  the  Seine. 

The  assembly  was  immense.  There  couhl 
not  have  been  fewer  than  five  thousand  guests; 
and  these  ranL'cd  in  circle  above  circle  (to  the 
number  of  twenty  circles),  from  the  spacious 
area  below  to  half  way  up  tin-  richly  decorateil 
walls  of  the  great  I'ircns,  made  a  most  brilliant 
and  lively  spectacle,  in  itself  enough  lo  occu]iy 
the  hour  we  Were  kept  w;iiting.  .Vll  classes 
were  assembled,  but  chieny  of  the  people;  me- 
chanics with  their  wives  and  daughters,  a  vast 
brilliant  llower  bed  of  kaleidoscopic  colors; 
here  and  there  an  actr.al  blue  blouse,  or  the 
pictnrescpie  .\rabic  costume  of  the  Zouave.  .\ 
wide  section  of  the  round,  from  lo]>  to  bottom, 
was  lilled  or  filling  with  the  singers,  number- 
ing one  tluiusand  or  twelve  hundred  voices  in 
all.  .Vbove,  on  one  si.le,  sat  the  ba-ses  ami 
the  tenors,  and  below  them  the  women.  On 
the  other  side,  the  boys  and  girls.  At  the  foot 
of  all  a  patch  of  the  tenderest  jilants.  silvery- 
voiced  youngest  girls,  found  room  upon  the 
central  area.  Thtr  rest  of  this  was  occupied  by 
dignitaries  and  distinguished  guests  in  statcdy 
arm-chairs,  such  as  Anber,  who  moved  about  a 
sort  of  oracle  among  them,  and  others  of  the 
musical  celebrities  of  France;  .M.  le  Prefet 
.also,  wdiose  entrance  was  unanimously  greeted, 
as  was  that  of  several  others;  all  scruinilously 
dressed,  too,  as  if  it  were  indeed  a  great  occa- 
sion, and  as  if  in  solemn  honor  to  what  they 
recogni7.c<l  as  a  great  can.se. 

Here  and  there  among  the  younger  s.ngcrs 
stood  their  teachers,  to  reflect  the  hints  of  tun- 
po  and  expression  from  the  conductor,  who 
stood  below,  upon  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. There  was  niui  h  ;ilTeeti(Uiati'  enthusiasm 
manifi->ted  towards  some  of  these  ;imong  the 
boys.  For  everything  spoke  out  here;  tlu' 
scene  was  thoroughly  French  :  and  what  a  noise 
there  was!  what  an  infinite  babblement  of  ani- 
mated tongues,  over  the  whole  space,  but  es- 
pecially among  the  boy  singers  as  they  came 
rushing  down  into  their  scats,  and  "thought 
aloud  "  of  everything  that  passed  before  tliecall 
to  order.    Tiny  wen'  I  right-looking,  handsome, 


int-Uigent  boys  for  the  UM-t  part;  tlv  hand- 
somer for  carrying  so  much  of  the  .air  of  cheer- 
ful discipline  in  their  faces  and  in  all  tludr 
movements;  lively,  liapjiy,  noisy,  butnotrr.de; 
one  is  pleasantly  struck  by  llu'  face<  and  the 
manners  of  the  boys  in  all  the  streets  of  Paris. 
If  I  could  only  sketch  that  (piaiiit  old  ligurc  of 
a  teacher  who  stands  u])  there  on  my  left,  an- 
swering the  laughing,  eager  questions  of  a 
dozen  tip-foe  boys  at  once!  He  was  a  subji'ct 
for  a  Crnickshank.  Willi  hi-;  back  turned  he 
seems  the  very  image  of  a  Scotch  or  Yimkcc 
country  schoolmaster;  but  wdien  he  turns  rcnmd 
the  face  isone  of  those  iiicturesipic  oddities  you 
only  liiid  in  F.uroiie;  very  tall  and  lank  ami 
bony;  an  old  man  with  bushy  tri'cy  hair  ami 
long  grey  moustache,  a  fabulously  bug  beaked 
nose,  and  very  high  retrc^ating  bnadiead  ;  face 
red,  and  full  at  once  of  routine,  discipline  and 
Lfood-natured  humor,  and  of  that  enthusiasm  in  a 
good  work  which  (ireserves  youth;  altogether 
a  pictures<pie.  ouaint  specimen  !  I  think  it  was 
he,  who,  whiMi  the  moment  for  conimencing 
was  announced,  stejiped  downward  .a  few  steps, 
and  placing  a  wreath  of  immortelles  upon  a 
bust,  said  in  a  clear  voic<':  .-1  hi  nfmiirr  de 
AVir.iiRi.M!  he  Vicing  the  patron  saint  as  it  were 
of  the  Orplif-on.  since  of  Wilhelm's  singing 
classes  for  the  million  fnow  imitated  by  !\Iain- 
zer  in  Kntrland)  this  Orpheon  is  the  natural 
fruit.  There  was  the  (dap|iing  of  hanils  and 
the  enthusiasm,  immense  of  course,  after 
(he  French  way;  they  always  have  a  senti- 
ment. 

The  conductor  of  the  first  part,  '^^.  B.sziN,  a 
remarkably  intelliirent  and  wholesome  looking 
man,  gave  the  sisn,  when  all  rose,  and  the  few 
chords  of  tin;  brief  introductory  I) n/iinc S'llnoii 
instantly  revi'aled  a  wonderfully  pure,  sonorous, 
musical  enscnnble  of  teuie.  The  pieces  were  all 
unaccompanied.  No.  1  was  for  the  whole 
choir,  ]'t!n  Crrnt.nr,  by  Beso/.zi.  a  di;;nilieil 
com|)osition  in  contrapuntal  church  style,  and 
was  sung  perfectly,  as  regards  purity  of  inton- 
•■ition.  precision  of  outline  in  the  coming  in  of 
dilTerent  sets  of  voices,  light  and  shaile,  and 
all  the  qualities  of  good  choral  singing.  The 
parts  of  the  harmony  were  nicely  balanced,  and 
all  the  voices  told.  We  do  not  think  we  ever 
heard  so  large  a  mass  of  vocal  tone  that  was  so 
l«ire,  so  fresh,  so  vivid;  the  molten  mass  ran 
liright  and  without  dross.  Xo.  i  was  humor- 
ous, a  fable  of  Fontaine,  set  very  happily  to 
music  by  M.  Hazin,  in  Opraa  ('oniie|ue  style, 
about  the  two  ])hysicians.  Dr.  Tintt-]iisMv\  Dr. 
Tdiit-inienx  (so-much-the-better  and  .so-mncli- 
the-worsc).  It  was  rendered  with  most  deli- 
cate esjirif. 

No.  3.  L' Angehi-t.  by  P.apin.  was  a  chorus  of 
children's  voices;  a  sweet  religious  strain,  llow- 
ing  in  upon  an  accomiianiment  of  boy  contralti, 
imitating  churcdi  bells.  The  qnality  of  tone 
was  lovely,  especially  where  the  tender,  silvr 
soprano  of  these  youngest  girls  took  U|i  the 
strain  Ijy  itself,  and  the  lioy  voices  did  not 
shout  and  lilart  in  that  offensive,  overwhelm- 
ing manner  which  was  once  a  fault  in  our  mu- 
sical school  festivalsin  Boston.  Insatiable  a]i- 
])lause,  especially  <in  the  ])art  of  the  grown  up 
singers,  compelled  a  repetition  of  this.  Then 
the  men  took  their  turn  and  sang,  in  fmir  ]iarts, 
a  delightful  little  atarcnto  chorus  from  (iretry; 
/,((  (innle  imsxe,  representing  the  watch  going 
till'  round  of  the  streets  at  midnight,  and  warn- 
ing everybody  to  go  into  the  house  and  ke(!)) 
silence.     The  lightly  marked,  distinct  y/('/(;</»»(- 
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vio  Iraiup  of  footslcps  in  tlic  beginniiij:;  was 
must  perfect.  Tlie  sense  <if  near  a])[)roaeli, 
conveyed  by  tlie  crescciiihi,  from  verse  to  vei'se, 
equally  so;  and  the  retreat.  Maeliinery  conld 
not  do  the  tliinjj  so  nicely  as  tliose  tive  hnn- 
dred  voices.  The  children  then  returned  the 
compliment  of  clapping,  backed  Ijy  the  whole 
audience.  No.  4  was  a  respectal)le  church 
piece,  short,  in  contrai)unlal  style,  liy  31.  Au- 
ber.  No.  (1,  for  full  choius,  by  Ilalevy,  and  in 
his  most  characteristic  and  dramatic  style,  full 
of  modulations,  iutermingliiigs  and  responses, 
had  essentially  the  same  iioetie  subject  with 
the  piece  by  G retry,  and  was  called  Le  Cimnrc- 
fcu: — very  elTective  and  completely  rendered. 
It  is  a  chorus  from  his  ./*'//'  cnrini,  an  opera 
which  he  produced  while  the  interest  in  Eugene 
Sue's  novel  was  yet  fresh,  but  which  had  not 
at  all  the  same  success  as  Ln  Ji/ire. 

Part  second  was  conducted  by  a  plump,  lit- 
tle, bustling,  blonde  individual,  full  of  gestic- 
ulation, yet  eflicient,  M.  Pasdei.oup,  and 
opened  with  a  clever  composition  of  his  o%vn, 
a  Prayer,  for  all  the  voices.  Next  came  a 
"Spring  Song,"  being  cue  of  those  sweet  and 
rather  sentimental  German-Italian  part-songs 
for  male  voices,  by  de  Call.  But  to  our  mind 
the  freshest,  happiest  and  most  interesting 
morceau  in  the  day's  selection  was  a  vintage 
song  (Zcs  Vindan/je.s)  from  old  Orlando  Lasso, 
to  which  very  pretty  and  poetic  French  rhymes 
had  been  adapted.  There  is  a  rare  touch  of 
fine,  imaginative,  graceful  play  in  the  music, 
which  many  Avould  not  expect  from  that 
"learned,"  "scientific"  old  fellow,  that  pio- 
neer in  contrapuntal  art;  and  it  was  beautiful- 
ly sung.  So  was  the  next  piece.  No.  10,  one 
of  a  very  difl'ereut  character  and  perhaps  the 
next  most  interesting  in  the  programme,  by  a 
living  French  composer,  Gounod :  a  chorus  for 
male  voices  from  M.  Fitiist,  martial,  stirring, 
grandiose  in  style,  startling  in  modulations, 
and  laid  out  evidently  upon  a  large  orchestral 
background.  The  unaided  voices  made  the 
most  of  it.  A  Cantiqiie  by  Haydn,  one  of  his 
elegant  and  faultless  common-places,  followed, 
and  the  seance  closed  with  an  enthusiastic  Vii-e 
V Emjicreiir  !  vigorousl}' composed  by  Gounod, 
and  sung  apparently  with  a  will,  to  words 
which  couple  the  occasion  and  the  whole  artis- 
tic impulse  of  the  land  v,'ith  his  name: 
C'est  IVIu  de  la  Fr.ince; 

II  fut  son  sauveur, 
II  ouvie  an  temple  i"i  rindustrie, 
Aux  beuux-arts  il  rena  leiir  spJendeur, 
A  Tios  dr.ipcaux  ieur  vieil  bouueur; 
A  la  Fraiice  il  rciul  son  genie  {!) 

And  so  ended  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
exciting  musical  occasions  at  which  I  ever  have 
been  present.  Of  course  it  is  a  greater  thing  to 
hear  greater  compositions.  But  one  could  not 
hear  that  singing,  and  feel  that  audience,  with- 
out feeling  also  that  it  has  a  future  in  it;  that 
the  Oipheon  really  is  a  sound,  live,  vigorous 
musical  movement,  springing  out  of  the  life  of 
the  people  and  destined  to  identify  itself  with 
all  that  people's  enthusiasms.  It  is  pregnant 
with  a  great  musical  activity,  hereafter;  and 
whether  it  is  to  call  forth  composers  of  the  true 
imaginative,  creative  stamp  or  not,  it  is  at 
least  moulding  the  ear  and  the  soul  of  the 
French  nation  to  a  fine  appreciation  and  a  deep 
love  of  the  art  of  music.  There  is  more  of  Fu- 
ture \\i  that,  we  fancy,  than  in  all  the  theoretic 
products  of  the  Wagners,  Liszts  and  Berliozes; 
and  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  Art  owes 
nothing  to  those  men,  especially  the  first 
named.  D. 


Continuations  of  Die  Zauberfloete.* 

Among  Mozart's  more  important  operas,  apart 
from  his  youthful  efforts,  l)ie  Znulierjlutc  is  the 
one  which,  from  the  very  outset,  boasted  of 
the  most  decided  success.  The  dying  master 
enjoyed,  at  least  partially,  theenthusia'stic  wel- 
come which  his  last  operatic  score,  written  with 
his  ebbing  heart's-blood,  met  with  in  the  first 
theatres  of  Germany.     This  popularity  has  con- 

*  From  tlie  Xciifi  Berliner  .Vitsikuiluti'j.    (  ri:uisla[ed  in 
the  London  Musical  World.') 


liiuuMl,  without  change,  to  be  the  [lortion  of 
J->ie  Ziiuh/'fjliite  up  to  the  ]n'esent  day — dcs|)ile 
tlie  stupid  libretto  which  defies  all  criticism. 
This  libretto  is  unquestionably  the  worst  Mo- 
zart ever  glorified  by  his  divine  music,  and,  as 
a  literary  ]iroduetion,  is  far  inferior,  in  inven- 
tion as  in  style,  to  the  libretto  of  (Jds'i  fun 
Tutte. 

At  first  sight,  the  liook  of  Tlie  Zinilierjhite 
a])pears  to  be  the  creation  of  an  inflamed  brain; 
of  a  mind  which  probably  never  moved  in  the 
normal  tr.ick.  A  momentary  fit  of  delirium 
might,  perhaps,  have  brought  forth  something 
similarly  eccentric — liut  never  anything  so  al)- 
scjlutely  flat  and  worth'e-s.  Tl  e  entire  story 
resendiles  a  confused  and  irregular  dream, 
without  any  intimation  either  of  the  time  or 
locality  in  which  the  .shadowy  action  takes 
place.  The  personages  are  represented  if  not 
withont  invention  at  least  without  character 
or  national  color.  The  separate  scenes  are  de- 
ficient in  aught  like  organic  connection,  and 
are  held  together  by  a  merely  apparent  link. 
In  addition  to  thi.s,  a  fearful  want  of  poetry 
reigns  supreme  in  the  form.  The  dialogue  ex- 
cites our  indignation  by  its  triviality,  and  the 
verses  appear  imitated  from  the  mottoes  of  the 
cracker  maker.  The  jokes  running  through 
the  text  are  low  and  insipid — without  a  spark 
of  true  wit. 

Down  to  the  most  recent  period,  there  has 
been  no  want  of  interpreters,  who  have  endeav- 
ored to  discover  a  red  thread  in  this  web  of 
alisurdity,  an  illuminating  pi>int  in  this  chaos 
of  insipidity.  But  their  explanations  differed 
vastly  from  each  other,  most  of  the  writers 
seeking  deep  worldly  wisdom  under  the  gro- 
tesque outer  envelope,  and  each  one  striving  to 
discover  and  value  it  after  his  own  fasldon.  It 
was  even  supposed  that  political  secrets  and 
diplomatic  artifices  might  be  gleaned,  like 
grains  of  gold,  from  the  sterile  medley.  Poor 
Schikaneder  was  said  not  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor, but  merely  to  have  given  his  name  to  the 
work  of  some  one  in  a  very  high  position — per- 
haps the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  liimsclf.  Others 
went  so  far  as  to  scent  Jesuitico-Rosicrucian 
mysteries  beneath  the  veil  of  our  common  moth- 
er Isis.  At  last,'the  majority  of  oneirocritics, 
guided  by  the  well-known  catch-words,  agreed 
in  adopting  the  conclusion  generally  accepted 
at  the  present  day,  namely:  that  the  book  of 
Die  ZduherjUJte  is  an  apotheo.sis  of  the  order  of 
Freemasonry,  in  the  holy  halls  of  which  jVIozart, 
as  well  as  Schikaneder,  is  known  to  have  been 
at  home.  And,  indeed,  it  is  only  this  fact 
which  enables  us  to  understand  how  the  com- 
poser of  Don  Juitn,  of  h igaro,  and  of  Idomeneo, 
could  throw  away  his  magnificent  strains  on 
such  a  hodge-podge  of  Viennese  jokes,  lofty 
philosophy,  and  ridiculous  marvels. 

That,  however,  such  an  apotheosis  might 
have  been  treated  in  a  more  noble  manner,  even 
for  a  Vienna  public,  isjirovetl  by  the  Sonnenfest 
(let-  Brtimiifeii,  which  appeared  shortly  after  Mo 
zart's  death,  and  for  which  the  well-known 
Wenzel  Miiller  wrote  the  now  long  since  for- 
gotten music. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  the  book  of  Die  ZuuJierJiute  was  not 
only  totally  deficient  in  artistic  finish,  but  that 
the  actual  end  was  wanting.  It  is  true  that 
the  wonderful  story  at  length  stopped,  but  ter- 
minated or  completed  it  certainly  was  not. 
What  might  ne)t  still  happen  to  Sarastro;  to 
Tamino  and  his  lady;  nay,  to  Papageno  and 
his  little  wife?  .Inst  as  these  strange  person- 
ages had  accidentally,  without  any  kind  of 
demonstrable  motive,  met,  loved,  and  followed 
each  other,  so,  after  the  knot  had  been,  well 
or  badly,  cleft  through,  Princes,  Magicians, 
Priests,  Queens.  Bird-Catchers  and  Moors 
passed,  vanished — through  the  bronze  gates  of 
the  Temple  of  Wisdom,  or,  by  the  common  high 
road,  ad  astra. 

After  the  first  intoxicati  ig  outbur.st  of  enthu- 
siasm had  evaporated,  the  vaut  of  purport  and 
form  in  these  shadows,  w  lich  passed  without 
object,  or  any  kind  of  e  sonable  tendency, 
over  the  boards  representia  r  the  world,   neces- 


sarily became  jialpable  to  all,  as  did,  likewise, 
the  incomplete  and  fragmentary  nature  of  the 
entire  j)lay.  It  was  only  Jlozart's  wondrous 
nuLsic,  and,  it  is  true,  the  cspiecial  interest  of 
Freemasonry  in  conjunction  with  it,  which 
could  preserve  the  empty  will-o'-the-wisp  of 
this  comeily  of  fog,  puppets,  and  animals,  from 
being  sp^u'dily  extinguished.  This  was  felt  by 
every  reasonable  man, — not  excepting  even  the 
manufacturers  of  Viennese  farces. 

They  endeavored,  therefore,  to  patch  up,  to 
emendate,  anil  to  elucidate  the  production,  and 
thus  there  sprang  into  existence  continuations 
and  second  parts  of  Die  Zauherfiute.  These, 
written  with  more  or  less  skill,  were  played  for 
a  time  in  the  theatres  of  Vienna,  Munich,  and 
Mannheim,  and  then  entirely  disappeared  with- 
out leaving  a  trace.  Meanwhile,  Mozart,  who 
could  have  Itreathed  the  breath  of  life  into  these 
phantasms,  had  gone  to  those  lofty  halls  where, 
in  truth,  revenge,  envy,  and  —  poverty,  are' 
unknown. 

Of  all  these  posthumous  pieces  of  wonder 
and  magic,  the  one  which  produced  the  great- 
est sensation  was  a  "grand  heroic-comic  opera," 
with  a  libretto  supplied  by  the  inevitable 
Schikaneder  himself.  It  was  expressly  an- 
nounced as  a  "  Continuation  of  Die  Ziiuherjiijte," 
and  entitled :  Die  Piramidcn  Ton  Bahi/on  ( 7'iie 
Piirnmids  of  Btdii/Ion).  It  was  first  produced  at 
Schikaneder's  Tlieatre  in  17'J7. 

Why  not  one  of  the  numerous  composers  of 
folk's  operas  (W.  Miiiler,  .]oh.  Schenk,  Kauer, 
Siissmayer,  Weigl,  etc.),  then  resident  in  Vi- 
enna, set  these  AVaniiVtoi.  to  music  must  remain 
an  open  question.  They  dreaded,  probably, 
Mozart's  crushing  rivalry.  A  few  years  later 
(IHOl),  however,  SUssmayer  brought  out  upon 
the  stage  a  piece  in  the  style  of  Die  Zauherfiote, 
under  the  title :  Phasmtt,  oder  die  Ersclieinungcn 
in  Versehiciegenheitntempel.  The  Piramiden  ton 
Bidiihm  were  set  by  the  Bohemian  ^lederitscU 
(under  the  name  of  Johann  Gallus)  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Peter  von  AVinter,  Gallus  taking  the 
first  act  and  the  overture,  and  Winter  the  sec- 
ond act. 

The  pianoforte  arrangement  of  this  opera  now 
lies  before  me.  In  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  the  dialogue  I  can  say  nijthing  jiositive  con- 
cerning the  course  of  the  plot — supposing  there 
to  have  been  one — and  must,  therefore,  confine 
myself  to  a  few  hints  about  the  music.  This  is 
in  the  first  act  unquestionably  superior  to  what 
it  is  in  the  second,  which  does  not,  in  the  re- 
motest degree,  remind  us  of  the  composer  of 
Das  wnterbrochcne  Operfest.  The  first  act  by 
Gallus,  on  the  contrary,  displays  a  certain  en- 
ergy, and  an  e.^iCeUeut  working  out  of  the  most 
interesting  motives.  The  extremely  boisterous 
overture  (in  C  major)  brings  in  rather  intru- 
sively the  inevitable  blasts  on  the  trombone,  as 
well  as  the  mysterious  knocking.  The  entire 
work  i.s,  however,  thoroughly  homophouous — 
and  does  not  remind  us  in  the  slightest  degree 
of  the  manner  of  Mozart.  The  air  of  Seuides: 
"  Seudet  uns,  ihr  guteu  Gotter, "  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, evidently  formed  upon  that  of  Sarastro. 
A  pompous  and  effective  march  of  Priests,  too, 
though  not  so  simple  and  dignified  as  that  in 
Die  Zauherjiiite,  stands  out  advantageously.  In 
the  second  act  (by  Winter),  we  have  Cremona's 
grand  bravura  air  (A  minor — A  major),  "Ha! 
da  ist  die  Piramid  !  "  It  strikes  the  hearer  at 
once  as  a  copy  of  the  bravura  air  in  Die  Zauher- 
Jidte.  In  like  manner  we  find,  very  true  to  na- 
ture, the  bird-catcher  in  the  little  songs: 
"  Wenn  ich  nnr  alle  Miidchen  wiisste,"  and 
"Voller  Angst  und  voUer  Schrecken."  Gallus, 
too,  has  copied  him  and  his  wife  very  well  in 
the  duet :  "  Heute  sind  es  gerade  drei  Woclien, 
Wo  ich  mich  ohne  Weib  noch  befand.''  But, 
notwithstanding  this  and  everything  else,  these 
Babylonian  Pyramids  have  long  since  disap- 
peared without  leaving  a  trace  behind.  Save 
the  musical  historian,  scarcely  anyone  knows 
even  their  name. 

A  still  less  satisfactory  result  must  have  been 
achieved  by  a  continuation  undertaken,  in  the 
year  1798,  by  Winter  alone,  under  the  title, 
Das  Lahytinth,  oder  der  Kamjif  n.it  den  EJemen- 
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trn,  tlinn£;li  Scliikanpiler  liml  the  pianofnrtp  ar- 
rivnscinoiit  illustnitod  with  twelve  ro])per|>hite 
criffravings.  GerUcr  liimself  {Nenes  TA'xiron, 
part  rv.  p.  5',1S),  can  tell  us  notliinj^  more  aliout 
tliis  score  tlian  tliat:  "It  is  said  to  contain 
miieli  tliat  is  l)eaii(ifiil."  Tlie  spirit  of  Mozart 
did  not  hover,  illiiniinatinf;,  warminfr,  and  viv- 
ifyintr,  over  tliese  troidiled  waters — so  they  ran 
out  and  dried  up  liefore  their  time.  And  yet  it 
was  time  they  did  ! 

Finally,  towards  the  comnK'ncoment  of  tlie 
present  century,  Goetlie  wrote  his  fragment: 
Ikr  Ziuiherfiite  zireitrr  Thcil  (Scrnnd  pnrt  of  the 
Miiijii-  Flute.)  More  than  anyone  else  was  he, 
the  universal  poet,  and  first  amoni;  the  initiated, 
competent  and  titt<'il  to  execute  such  a  work, 
liut  the  very  first  sketch  assumed  such  vast  di- 
mensions that  even  the  cleverest  composer 
eoulil  scarcely  hope  to  manage  musically  the 
entire  work  when  completed.  Tlien,  again, 
theie  was  the  fact  that  tile  aristocratic  and  ab- 
sohiti.sf  tendencii's  apparent  in  this  fragment, 
as  in  everything  (Joethe  did.  could  scarcely  in- 
spire a  musician  with  enthusiasm  for  the  won- 
derful poem.  (Joethe  perceived  in  time  hoth 
these  evils,  and  thus  this  Sirnml  Magic  Flutf 
remained  a  fragtnent.  Isolated  portions  have 
heen  set  by  Zelter,  .).  F.  Reiehardt,  C.  Lciwe, 
lU'issiger,  and  others — but,  as  far  as  I  know, 
without  especial  s\iccess. 

In  Kobert's  o])era  J)ie  Si/I/i/ifii,  to  which  F. 
II.  Ilimmel,  lieichardt's  successcu-,  wrote  admi- 
rable music,  we  tind  Papageuo,  Pajiageua,  and 
Le]iorello,  introduced  as  e])isodical  personages, 
.so  that  this  wiu'k,  .also,  if  not  exactly  a  coiitin- 
iiaticm,    mav    be  called  an  echo  of   ]Jir    '/.iiiibcr- 

Jlnt,: 

In  conclusion,  a  word  must  be  said  concern- 
ing the  source  wlienec  was  derived  the  text  of 
Die  Z'liiJicrfiotr^  as  well  as  of  all  (he  continua- 
tions and  imitatiiuis  of  it.  with  the  execpti<ui 
of  that  of  J)ie  Si/lji/icn,  wl'.ich  is  fotinded  on  a 
fairy  tale  by  Oo/./.i.  This  common  source  is 
the  Iliftiiirc  de  Sit.hoxnrrc  Amcdnds  dc  Virnricunc 
E'lujite,  a  work  i)ul)lished  at  Amsterdam, 
JIDCCXXXII,  and  jnirporting  to  bi-  translated 
from  a  Greco-lCgyptian  original.  This  apocry- 
])hal  and  bungling  production  was  translated 
into  German,  in  1T77,  \inder  the  name  (falsidy 
allixed  to  it,  perhaps)  of  Matthias  Klaudius. 
It  was  this  version  which  Schikanechu-  evident- 
ly employed  throughout,  somdimes — for  the 
apotheguis — copying  it  word  for  word.  But 
the  shadowy  romie  forms  in  Die  /miherjlnte  arc 
indisputably  his  -iwn  property.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  them  in  ihe  drsrhii-lite  des 
Setlws.  Josicrii  Seii.kh. 


Raff's  "  Im  Walde  "  in  London. 

(From  tlio  Daily  Teiegnipli,  .^pril  13.) 
The  riin.inRMOXic  Socikty. 
The  second  cnnccrt  of  the  ijresent  season  took 
place  ill  .St.  James's  Ibill  on  .\bin<lay  niirlit,  and  was 
UKiile  sjii^eially  iiitere-tinn;  to  lovers  of  novelty  by  a 
jierlurnjanee  of  Half's  tliirJ  symphony,  entitled  /m 
WnUle.  This  work  has  never  been  heard  in  Kng- 
land  before,  although  it  is  accounted  its  composer's 
inaslerpiece,  and  has  been  some  years  before  the 
world.  English  ignciranee  of  a  synijihony.  hiiwev- 
er.  is  no  argument  ag.-iinst  it.  Thoni^h  we  are  grad- 
ually aeiiiiiriiig  a  healthy  curiosity  about  things  of 
tlie  kind,  we  care  less  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  our 
nuisical  acquaintance  than  to  dwell  adniiringh'  up- 
on the  exeelleneies  of  old  friends.  Besides,  we  are 
distrustful,  not  withcnitexeuse,  of  the  sehool  to  which 
Raff  belongs,  an!  shrink  somewhat  from  contact 
with  its  teaching.  These  considerations  explain,  if 
they  do  nut  justify  the  fact,  why  the  composer  and 
his  hti  WaUU  have  so  tardily  in.'ide  their  appearance 
in  our  coneert-roums.  It  was,  tloubtless.  verv  wrong 
uf  our  indifferentistn  to  keeji  them  out.  and  hence 
we  had  a  double  reason  to  rejoici:'  on  Mondav  night 
— we  enlarged  our  knowledge,  and  took  Raff  in. 
The  title  of  the  symphony  at  once  suggests  that  it 
belongs  to  the  order  of  "  programme  innsie,"  and  is 
simply  illustrative.  So  far,  the  work  holds  a  sec- 
ondary rank  anidn;  its  kind  :  for  even  now,  when 
the  tendency  is  to  proehiim  the  neeii  of  a  defined 
poetic  basis,  few  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  no- 
blest examide  of  programme  music —  lieethoven's 
Pastaral  Symphony — is  equal  to  the  same  compo- 


ser's svmjjhony  in  C  ndnor.  "Pure"  niu.-.ie,  self- 
sufheifnt,  ami  in  all  respects  self-eiintaiiie<l,  must 
ever  come  before  that  which  needs  an  interpreter, 
and  which  has  no  meaning  apart  from  certain  moral 
or  physical  phenomena.  lint,  while  this  is  the  ease, 
nobody  disputes  the  leu^itimacv  of  the  descriptive 
in  tnusical  art.  Words  like  Ini  WnUIe  have  their 
rightful  place,  and  he  who  can  produce  a  "  Pastoral  " 
is  second  only  to  him  who  creates  a  "  (.'  minor." 
There  are  some  regulations,  however,  upon  which, 
if  programme  music  is  not  to  run  riot  and  become  a 
nuisance,  it  will  be  necessary  to  insist.  In  the  first 
place,  its  meaning  should  be  definite,  or,  failing 
that,  it  must,  as  music,  lie  capable  of  exciting  pleas- 
ure.  'We  searcely  need  stop  to  arijne  this  jiroposi- 
tion,  because  mn-iclliatis  neither  intelligible  nor 
a;rreenlile  has  no  champions  even  amoni;  the  many 
who  seem  dispo.sed  to  tight  for  any  artistic  folly. 
The  rule  laid  down  is  just  that  which  the  Fnsloral 
Symphony  satisfies.  Krom  beginning  to  end  of 
Heellioven's  descrijitivc  work  not  a  ]iassage  conveys 
a  doubtful  impression.  All  is  as  clear  as  the  waters 
of  the  brook  it  shows  us.  while,  regarded  as  music, 
it  can  b^  hi;ard  with  (leli<;ht  for  its  own  sake.  Ifere, 
then,  we  have  a  standard  by  which  to  test  every 
work  of  the  kind,  and  so  tried,  Kalf's  [in  W'ntde  is 
found  wnfnlly  deficient.  The  comjjoser  divides  his 
symphony  into  three  ]iarts— "  Day."  "Twilight," 
and  "  Isii^ht  ;  "  throii:;li<jnt  all  of  which  we  are,  of 
course,  assumed  to  lie  "  in  the  Forest."  and  subject 
to  the  influences  of  a  scene  that  imagination  can 
easily  depict.  An  nll,iirii,  entitled  "  Imi>ri'ssions 
and  i"eelin;:s,"  eonstitntas  the  lirst  part  :  the  second 
is  made  up  of  a  Ai/7/'>.  "  dreamiiif;."  and  an  nlhi/ro 
'ismi.  "  I>anee  of  Dryails  ;  "  while  in  the  third  we 
are  told  to  look  to  a  final  alhriro  for  "  Musv  stillness 
<jf  Xii;ht  in  Ihe  Forest — .\rrival  an,I  diqiariure  of  the 
Wild  Hunt:,  with  Frau  Ilolle  and  Wot.an — Day- 
break." Here  is,  verily,  an  ambitious  ]n'ogramine, 
but  we  need  not  test  its  rxi'ention  in  detail.  It  will 
suffice  if  we  indicate  the  last  movement  as  enough 
to  condemn  the  work  when  ti.-sted  bv  the  standard 
of  Beethoven.  Some  may  qimrrel  with  llafT  about 
his  choice  of  sulj-'cts.  and  ask  what  gain  can  come 
t')  miisii;  from  assoeiatitm  with  the  i^hasiliiicss  of 
his  Lrnore.  or  the  devilry  of  the  Wild  IIuiil  in  Im 
Walde.  Hni  uimn  this  wi:  will  not  insist.  If  a  man 
wishes  lo  make  music  sketch  a  ^dbbel.  or  a  spectral 
bloodlioimd.  by  all  means  let  him  indnlire  his  fancv. 
AS'e  do,  however.  c<nn]'hiin  that  Raff's  picture  is,  as 
to  its  ambition-  /?«/!/(■,  no  jiielnre  at  all.  but  a  great 
smud;xe  of  vivid  color  imeh' in  the  dark,  as  it  wiuld 
seem,  with  the  brash  of  a  liou-e  ]iaiiner.  Witness- 
ing  it.  the  eye  is  dazzled  by  i,rlare  without^  hi-ing 
conscious  of  form.  \\ t:  want  lo  know  what  this 
means,  what  that  is  intendeil  to  convey,  wliv  onr 
senses  are  h.irrowed  in  one  place,  and  soothed  in 
another;  hut  wr  ask  vainly,  notwitlistandiiig  our 
neqnaintanee  with  the  coiiiiioser's  general  idea. 
Other  portions  of  the  work  are  more  happv.  There 
are  some  charming  glimjises  of  forest  life  in  the 
<ipeniiis  movement,  and  but  lithe  Larjoand  Scherzo 
have  jioints  of  interest  and  attraction.  Hiit  the  Fi- 
nale, like  that  in  Lennye.  ruins  the  work,  and  pro- 
claims it,  as  an  example  of  pro;;ramuie  music,  to  be 
a  failure.  We  will  not  criticize /»;  lIVi/./.- as  music 
per  .•!.•.  further  than  to  say  that,  with  manv  happv 
effects,  and  ;;reat  skill  in  use  of  the  orchestra,  it  is 
ehietly  remarkable  for  a  hold  detiance  of  rules  sanc- 
tioned by  the  lushest  genius,  the  result  beim;  often 
of  a  character  which  le.ives  Raff  without  excuse  for 
his  daring.  We  do  not  advocate  finality  in  music, 
hut  innovation  should  at  least  be  in  the  direction  of 
improvement,  and  not  sngijest  change  for  the  sake 
of  change.  On  the  whole,  Jm  ]i'a/de  cannot  be  said 
to  have  advanced  its  e"iuposer's  jiosition  in  this 
country.  A  iiiajority  of  the  aiulience  received  it 
with  coldness,  and,  we  bi'lieve.  were  riirlit  in  doing 
so.  The  performance,  taken  for  all  in  all,  reflecteil 
credit  upon  .Mr.  t'usins  and  his  orchestra,  who 
deserve  niuie  the  less  praise  because  they  h.id  a 
thankless  task. 

Over  till'  rest  of  the  concert  we  must  pass  yerv 
briefly.  The  second  symphony  was  Beethoven's 
Ji'o.  S,  and  the  coneludinLC  overture  S|)ohr's./.?.s.so«!/<i. 
Mdlle.  Krebs  played  Scliumaun's  concerto  with 
splendid  effect,  overeomin:;  ils  many  difficulties,  and 
reading  the  work  like  a  consummate  artist.  The 
vocalist  was  .Millie.  Levier,  who  sang  Riisehcn's 
great  air  from  Spohr's  /-'.lusf  most  etfectivelv. 


Father  Wieck  on  Singing  and  Singing- 
Teachers. 

From  .iclvnnoed  Shfct-  i.f  ••  I'iano  and  Pone:  How  to 
Teach  ami  tinw  to  Learn,''  Tr.mslateil  from  the  CJi-iman 
of  FniEnitrcH  Wieck,  liy  M.\rv  P.  Xicuols.  Boston: 
Xoyus.  Holmce  &  Co. 


(.1  Letff'y  to  a   Yomifj  Ladij  Siiif/ey.) 

Mv  in:  \R  Miss , —  Yau  are  endowed   with    an 

admirable  gift  for  sini^ing.  and  vonr  a^ri'eable 
though  not  naturally  powerful  voice  has  vivacity 
and  youthful  charm,  as  well  as  a  tine  tone:  yon 
also  possess  much  talent  in  execution  ;  yet  you 
nevertheless  share  the  lot  of  almost  all  your  sisters 
in  art,  who,  whether  in  Vienna.  Paris,  or  Italy,  find 
only  teachers  who  are  rapidly  helpini;  to  annihilate 
the  opera  throughout  F.iirope,  and  are  ruling  out  of 
court  the  siiiqile.  noble,  relined.  and  true  art  of 
sinking.  This  modern,  unnatural  style  of  art, 
which  merely  as])ires  to  superficial  effects,  and  con- 
sists only  in  mannerisms,  and  which  uuist  ruin  the 
voice  in  a  short  time,  hehn-e  it  reaches  its  highest 
perfection,  has  already  laid  cl.aim  to  you.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  rescue  your  talent,  unless,  con- 
vinced that  you  have  been  falsely  guided,  you  slo|) 
entirely  for  a  time,  and  allow  yonr  voice  to  rest 
during  several  months,  and  then,  by  correct  artistic 
studies,  and  with  a  voice  never  forced  or  strong', 
often  indeed  weak,  you  improve  your  mefliod  of 
attack  by  the  use  of  much  less  and  never  audilile 
breathing,  nnd  acquire  a  correct,  rpiiet  <;nidani'e  of 
the  tones,  'i'oii  must  also  make  use  of  tlie  voice  in 
the  middle  re'::ister.  and  strem^lhen  the  good  head- 
toner,  by  skilbilly  lowering  them  ;  yon  innst  equal- 
ize the  reffislers  of  the  voice  by  a  correct  and  varied 
use  of  the  hendfones,  and  by  ililiirent  practice  of 
snlfeprjio.  Yon  must  restore  the  unualnr.ally  extend- 
ed registers  to  their  projjcr  limits;  and  you  have 
still  other  points  to  reform.  -Are  you  not  aw.are 
that  this  frequent  tremnlon^ness  of  the  voice,  this 
immoderate  forcinir  of  its  compass,  by  which  the 
ehest-rei^ister  is  uuide  to  interfere  with  the  head- 
tones.  Ibis  coquettingwith  the  deep  chest-tones,  this 
afTcH:led.  offensive,  and  almost  inaudible  nasal 
^i/'fjo'i-^oao.  the  aimless  jerkin;;  out  of  single  tones, 
and,  in  seneral,  this  whole  false  mode  of  vocal  exe- 
cution, must  eonliiiimllv  shock  the  natural  senti- 
ment (d  a  cultivated,  unprejudiced  hearer,  as  well 
as  of  the  composer  and  sin'.;in;r-teacher '?  What 
must  be  the  effect  on  a  vr>iee  in  the  middle  ree;isler, 
wlien  its  extreme  limits  are  forced  in  such  a  reck- 
less manner,  and  when  you  expend  as  much  hre.alh 
for  a  f'W  lines  of  ,'i  song  as  a  correetlv  educated 
sin;jer  would  require  for  a  whole  aria  'i  How  long 
will  it  be  before  your  voice,  already  weakened,  and 
nlmosl  always  forced  beyond  the  limits  of  beauty, 
shall  (legenernte  into  a  hollow,  dull,  giitturid  tone, 
anil  even  into  that  ex]>losive  or  treimilous  sound, 
which  ]iroclaiins  irremediable  injury?  Is  yonr 
beautiful  voice  and  yonr  talent  to  disappear  like  a 
meteor,  as  others  have  done  ?  or  do  you  ho|ie  that 
the  soft  air  of  Italy  will  in  time  restore  a  voief  once 
ruined  '.'  I  fall  into  a  ra:;e  when  I  think  of  the  many 
beantifnl  voices  whieh  have  been  spoiled,  and  lunc 
dwindled  away  without  Icavin;;  a  trace  during  the 
last  forty  years  ;  nnd  1  vent  my  overllowing  heart  in 
a  brief  notice  of  the  many  sin^rini^.tefiehers,  whose 
rise  and  influence  I  ha\e  walclieil  for  twenty  years 
past. 

The  so-called  sin;xin'.r-(eaehers  whom  we  nsnally 
find,  even  in  large  cities  and  in  musical  institu- 
tions, I  exempt  from  any  special  criticism,  for  they 
would  not  bo  able  to  understand  my  views.  They 
Jiermit  soprano  voices  to  sing  scales  in  all  the  five 
vowe]s  at  once;  begin  with  c  instead  of/;  allow  a 
Ion;  holding  of  the  notes,  "in  oriier  to  bring  out 
the  voice."  until  the  poor  victim  rolls  her  eyes 
and  grows  dizzy.  Thev  talk  only  of  the  fine  clie.st- 
tones  which  must  be  elicited,  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  head-tones,  will  not  even  listen  to  them, 
recoirnize  them,  or  learn  to  ilistinguish  them.  Their 
highe.st  principle  is:  "  KudLje  !  we  don't  want  any 
rubbish  of  Te-chner,  Miksch,  and  Wieek.  Sing  in 
voiir  own  jilain  wav  :  wh.at  is  the  use  of  this  mur- 
muring without  taking  breath  ?  For  what  do  you 
have  lungs  if  yon  are  not  to  use  them  ?  Come,  try 
this  nria :  'Grace,'  'Gr;'iccl*  Produce  an  effec.  ! 
Down  on  your  knees  !" 

There  are  nsrain  others  who  alh)w  screaniin:;. — 
"  the  more  the  better," — in  order  to  ])roduce  ]iower 
nnd  expression  in  the  voice,  and  to  make  it  service- 
able for  public  perfonnauces.  They  m.ay,  indeed, 
require  the  singing  of  .soZ/rr/y/''',  and  prattle  ab^ait 
the  reipiisite  equality  of  Ihe  tones  ;  and  they  eon- 
si'ipiently  make  the  |iiipil  practise  diligently  and 
stron;rly  on  the  two-lined  a.  h  flat,  //,  where  kind 
N'ature  does  not  at  first  place  the  voice,  because 
she  has  reserved  for  herself  the  slow  and  careful 
development  ef  it.  As  for  the  nnfortnn.ate  gasji- 
ini;  medium  voices,  whieh  are  still  less  floeile,  and 
which  si;;h  in  the  throat,  and  alter  all  can  only 
speak,  such  teachers  postpone  the  cultivation  of 
these  to  the  future,  or  el-e  they  exclaim  in  .a  sat- 
isfied  w.ay.  "  Xow  we  will  sing  at  sight  I     Hit  the 
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Holes!  Let  lis  li.'ive  c-lassical  iniisic!"  Of  these, 
alsii,  1  fiirbear  to  speal;. 

And  IIS  for  the  siMi;'iiii;-te:ieliers,  wliose  Imsiii'-Hs  it 
is  to  ediii'nie  tlie  voiee  for  "  thi'  opera  ol'tlie  fill  lire," 
I  am  really  iinalile  lo  wi-ile  .'ilioiit  lliein.  (n  thi'  first 
plaee,  1  Icnow  nolhiiii;  .'iVicait  "  tlir  fiitiire,"  tlie  iiti- 
lioni  ;  ami,  in  the  seeoml  plaee,  I  liave  more  liian 
enouffli  to  do  wilh  llie  |. recent. 

And  now  I  eoiiie  to  lliose  wlio  honestly  wish  (o 
teaeli  belter,  and  wlio  in  a  measure  do  so.  But 
even  they  are  too  podantie;  with  prejiidieed  viewa, 
tliey  jntrsne  one-sided  aims.  Without  looliin^- 
aronnd  to  the  ri^ht  or  to  (lie  left  or  forwards,  and 
without  daily  learning,  reflei-lina;,  and  strivini;,  they 
run  in  a  fjroove,  always  ride  their  partieiilar  hobby, 
cut  everythino-  after  one  y^attern,  and  use  ii]>  the 
time  in  seeondary  matters,  in  incredible  trifles. 
For  the  formation  of  a  line  tone,  not  a  minute 
should  be  lost,  partiiMilarly  with  lady  sinffers,  who 
are  not  stroni;.  and  nsnally  eannot  or  ought  not  t(^ 
sill};'  more  than  twenty  days  in  a  month,  and  who 
snrely  oun-lit  to  be  allowed  to  use  their  time  in 
a  reasonable  manner.  Moreover,  these  are  the 
teaehers  whom  it  is  most  ditTicult  to  comprehend. 
Tlioni;h  they  use  only  seven  tones,  they  are 
plnn^ed  in  impenetrable  mysteries,  in  incompre- 
hensible knowledi^'e  and  a  mnlMtude  of  so-ealli'd 
secrets,  out  of  which,  indeed,  nothintj  can  ever 
be  bronfjht  to  light.  For  this,  however,  they  do 
not  consider  themselves  to  blame,  not  even  their 
hobby-horses ;  but,  as  they  say,  "  the  higher 
jiowers."  AVe  will,  for  once,  suppose  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  measures  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  employ  in  their  treatment  of  the  \oiee 
and  of  the  individual  are  good  and  correct  (the 
same  is  true  of  many  i)iano-teachers) ;  but  the 
remaining  fourth  is  sutKcient  to  ruin  the  voice,  or 
to  prevent  its  proper  development,  and  therefore 
nothing  correct  is  to  be  gained.  There  are  other 
teachers  who  never  can  get  beyond  the  formation 
of  the  tone,  and  are  lost  in  the  pnrsuit  of  perfte- 
tion, — that  "  terrestrial  valley  of  tears."  Truly  a 
beautiful  country,  but  which  is  only  to  be  found  in 
Paradise  ! 

Others,  instead  of  thinking.  "  I  will  try  for  the 
present  to  do  better  than  others  have  done,"  so 
harass  and  torment  the  poor  mortal  voices  ANiIh 
their  aim  at  perfect  equalit}-  and  perfect  beauty  of 
tone,  the  result  often  is  that  every  thing  beecmies 
unequal  and  far  from  beautiful.  Some  teachers 
make  their  pupils  so  anxious  and  troubled  that, 
owing  to  their  close  attention  to  the  tone,  and  the 
breath,  and  the  pronunciation,  they  sing  their  songs 
in  an  utterly  wooden  manner,  and  so  in  fact  thev, 
too,  are  lost  in  optimism  and  in  tears ;  whereas,  for 
singing,  a  happy  confidence  in  the  ability  to  sne- 
cced  is  essential.  Others  pursue  an  opposite  course, 
and  are  guilty  of  worse  faults,  as  you  will  sec  if  you 
look  around.  Some  of  them  have  no  standard  of 
perfection,  but  use  up  the  time  in  an  exchange  of 
ideas  with  their  pupils,  with  mysterious  and  con- 
ceited "  ifs  "  and  '' buts."  They  are  very  positive, 
but  only  within  the  narrow  circle  of  their  own  ideas. 
They  make  no  advance  in  a  correct  medium  path. 
Some  allow  jinpils  Ifi  [practise  only  .^farca/o,  and 
others  only  hyato,  ainiini;  thereby  at  nobody  knows 
what.  Some  allow  them  to  sing  too  ]nud,  others 
too  feebly  ;  some  philosuiihize  earnestly  about  beau- 
ty in  the  voice,  and  others  grumble  about  unpleas- 
antness in  the  same  ;  some  are  enthusiastic  abcmt 
extraordinary  talents,  others  fret  about  the  want  of 
talent;  some  have  a  passion  for  making  all  the  so- 
pranos sing  .alto,  others  do  just  the  reverse  ;  some 
prefer  a  shadowy,  others  a  clear  voice.  They  all 
rest  their  opinions  upon  the  authority  of  some  fa- 
mous screaming-master  who  has  written  a  singing- 
system.  Upon  like  authority  some  cultivate  chiefly 
the  deep  tones,  because  it  is  very  fine,  and  "  cre- 
ates an  eflfect,"  for  soprano  voices  to  be  able  sudden- 
ly to  sing  like  men.  or  rather  to  growl,  and  because 
it  is  the  fashion  in  Paris.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
pride  themselves  u|Kin  the  head  tones;  but  they 
are  none  of  them  willing  to  pay  much  attention  to 
the  medium  voices  ;  that  is  too  critical  and  too  deli 
cate  a  matter,  and  requires  too  much  trouble,  for 
the  modern  art  of  singing.  As  a  last  resort,  they 
bethink  themselves  of  kind  Nature,  and  lay  the 
blame  upon  her. 

Well.  I  will  say  no  more  ujion  this  point,  but 
will  proceed.  Have  I  not  already,  in  my  piano  in- 
structions, insisted  on  the  importance  of  a  gr.adual 
and  careful  use  of  every  proper  expedient  to  extend, 
stren.gthen,  beautify,  and  )ireserve  the  voice  ?  I  am 
thought,  however,  to  infringe  upon  the  oliii  e  ot  the 
singing-masters,  who  hoM  their  position  to  be  imieh 
more  exalted  than  that  of  the  poor  piano-teacher. 
Still,  I   must  be  allowed  to  repeat  th.at   voices   are 


miieli  more  e.isily  injured  than  fingers  ;  and  that 
broken,  rigid  voices  are  much  worse  than  stiff,  un- 
liKiliilgeable  fingers,  unless,  after  all,  tl)e\'  aliKiilnf 
to  tli(^  same  thing.  I  demand  of  sinuing-te.-iehers 
th.'it  they  show  themselves  \vorthy  of  ilieir  position, 
and  allow  no  more  voices  to  go  to  destruction,  and 
that  they  give  us  some  satisfactory  results.  T  be 
lieve  in  fact,  in  my  homelv  simplieitw  that,  the 
whole  thing  may  lie  accomplished  without  any  mj's- 
t.ery.  wilhtiiit  tradinir  in  secrets  or  chiiriatanry  ; 
without  the  aid  of  modern  jimitoniieal  im[)ro\'cnient, 
or  rather  flestrucfion.  of  the  worn-ont  throat 
throuii'h  shortening  or  increasing  the  flexibility  of 
tlie  palate,  through  the  removal  of  the  unnecessary 
glands  or  by  attempts  to  lengthen  tlie  vocal  passage, 
or  by  remedying  <t  irreat  m;iny  other  tliin;»-s  in  which 
Nature  has  made  a  mistake,  and  on  wdiieh  special 
doctors  for  the  voice,  in  Paris  and  London,  are  now 
enijiloyed. 

We  siqiply  the  w.int  nl  all  these  by  the  following 
little  rule  :  — 

Three  trifles  are  essential  for  a  good  piano  or 
singing-teacher, — ■ 

Tlir  finmt  ta.tfc. 
The  derpi'iit  ffdhirj, 
The  moM  dtdic'dc  car, 
and.    in  addition,  the  requisite   knowledore,    eneri:rv 
and    some   ]iractice.      Voild  iont.  !     I  cannot  devote 
myself  to  the  treatment  of  the  throat,   lor   which   1 
have  neither  time  nor  fitness  ;    and  my  lady  singers 
are  so  busy  with  the  formation  of  true  tone,  and    in 
attention     to    the    care   ami    ]ireservation    of    their 
voices,    that  they   only    wish  to  open  their  mouths 
for  that  object,   and  not   for    anatomical   purposes. 
Jn    piano-playing   also,  I  require  no   cutting  of  the 
interdigital   fold,   no  mechanical   hand  support,    no 
accelerator   for   the   fingers  or  stretching  machine; 
and  not  even  the  "  finger  rack  "  invented  and    used, 
without    my   knowledge,   by   a   famous    puiiil""     of 
mine,  for  the  proper  raising  of  the  third  and    fourth 
fingers. 

My  dear  young  lady,  if  the  Creator  has  made  the 
throat  badly  for  singing,  he  alone  is  responsible. 
I  cannot  come  to  his  assistance  by  destroying  the 
throat  wilh  lunar  caustic,  and  then  reconstructing 
it.  If  the  throat  is  really  worn  out,  may  it  not  per 
haps  be  owing  to  the  tea(dier,  and  to  his  mistaken 
management. 

Nature  does  many  tbins-s  well,  and  before  the  in- 
troduction of  this  modern  fashion  of  singing  produced 
many  beautiful  voices  :  has  she  all  at  once  become 
incapable  of  doing  any  tliino-  right  ? 

We  will,  then,  simply  return  to  the  thrrfi  frijfc.f 
above-mentirmed ;  and  in  these  we  will  live  and 
work  "  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  soul,  and 
with  all  our  mind." 

*  Reference  is  here  ma<le  to  Robert  Sclium.Tnn,  who,  in 
order  t*.i  facilitate  tlic  use  of  the  wealier  tin^'ers,  employed 
a  mneliine  for  raisini^  the  fingers  artificiall.v,  wlilcli  re.sult- 
c(I  in  loss  of  i>ower  over  them,  and  necessitated  the  aban- 
donment of  piane-ptjiyiiip:. —  Tr. 


Keyed-Stringed    Instruments  of  Music. 

SlK   ItoilERT  StEW.^Rt's  LeCTURES  AT  KuELIN 

University.* 
I. 

On  Saturday  (March  IS)  Sir  Robert  Stewart  de- 
livered the  firstof  a  course  oflectiires  upon  "  Iveyed- 
stringed  Instruments  of  Music,"  in  the  usual  place — 
the  I'jXamination  Hall  (a  handsome  room  capable  of 
containing  some  600  or  700  persons).  Long  before 
the  hour  for  commencing  the  proceedings  the  ball 
was  filled  with  an  auditory  about  equally  composed 
of  both  sexes.  The  raised  dais  at  the  ujiper  end  was 
devoted  to  purposes  of  illustration  ;  on  one  table 
were  placed  an  Indisn  harmonicon  of  ironwood,  a 
dulcimer,  and  two  zithers  ;  upon  another  were  ar- 
ranged various  photographs  of  instruments  of  the 
harp,  lyre,  and  dulcimer  class,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  A  grand  pianoforte  occupied  the  centre. 
Along  the  side  of  the  hall  were  suspended  large  di- 
agrams— figures  of  life  size,  representing  players 
upon  the  "  kiunor,"  Assyrian  dulcimer,  and  similar 
iustruments. 

After  paying  a  tribute  to  tlio  memory  of  Sternd.ale 
Bennett,  he  said:  — 

I  tlaresay  you  have  all  heard  the  origin  of  music 
referred  to  in  the  wind  whistling  among  the  reeds, 
or  the  dried  sinews  of  animals,  or  to  men  imitating 
the  songs  of  birds — theories  equally  stale  and  unten- 
able. To  anyone  who  gives  the  subject  ,i  little 
thought  it  will  be  evident  that  music  arises  from  the 
speech  of  man,  which,  by  raising  and  the  sustaining 
of  the  voiee,  at  once  becomes  a  song.     The  horn  of 

*  Reported  in  the  Musical  Stmidard. 


an  animal,  or  even  a  reed,  would  supply  a  rude  sort 
of  pipe,  while  the  first  stretched  striu};  that  sounded 
was  .1  ty|)c  of  the  lyre,  nor  could  it  fail  to  be  per- 
r-eived  that  the  soiukI  was  rendered  more  acute  by 
incri'a.sing  the  tension.  Rid'erring  to  the  I'.ible  ac- 
count  of  .Iiibal,  who  was,  we  are  told  "the  father 
(or  chief)  of  all  that  htindle  the  harp  or  org.'in," 
these  words,  .Sir  Robert  saifl,  like  most  of  the  musi- 
cal terms  in  the  authorized  translation,  were  very 
loosely  rendered,  mere  representing  such  in-tru- 
iniMifs  as  were  common  in  the  time  of  Fdward  Vf. 
and  .lames  I.  Tlie"Kinnor"  and  •' Nebel  "  were 
harps.  "  Uirab  "  some  sort  of  ])ipe.  The  lecturer 
quoted  the  various  and  sometimes  conflicting  opin- 
ions of  Adam  Clarke,  .lebb,  and  Dr.  Stainer,  amon;;st 
moderns;  and  of  Josephus,  amongst  early  writers, 
upfin  the  subject.  The  "  kinnor"w"as  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  small  triangular  harji  for  solos  ; 
larger  instruments  were  used  to  accomyiany  chorus- 
es. Of  the  lyre  and  the  harp  extremely  varied  and 
numerous  forms  existed.  Six  hundred  of  these  had 
been  examined  by  Mont'aucon,  who,  professed  he 
^aw  but  little  real  distinction  between  any  of  them. 
In  addition  to  the  .lewish  "  kinnor."  they  would 
perceive  repi'csentatious  of  lyres  ornamented  with 
birds  and  other  animals.  These,  at  least,  could  not 
have  been  .Jew-ish  instruinents,  for  the  Isr.aelites 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  make  graven  images,  lest 
they  micrht  fall  into  idolatory  ;  and  the  il>is,  stork, 
hawk,  and  crane,  were,  as  is  well-known,  worshipped 
by  t!ie  surrounding  n.itions.  The  "  plectrum,"  with 
which  many  of  the  lyres  of  antiquity'  were  touched, 
was  either  a  quill,  a  piece  of  metal,  or  the  tooth  of  a 
lion  ©r  tiger.  .Tosephiis  thonsht  the  triangular  Iiar|T, 
the  "  kinnor."  was  ))layed  with  a  |)lectrnm  ;  but  if, 
as  was  generally  supposed,  this  was  the  harp  used 
by  David,  .Josephus  must  be  wrong,  as  it  is  distinct- 
ly recorded,  that  David  played  with  his  hand.  The 
ancient  Irish  h'rpers  used  a  natural  plectrum,  and 
[)layed  not  with  the  fleshy  tips  of  their  fingers,  but 
with  their  nails,  siifferecl  to  grow  for  the  jturpose. 
Sir  R.  Stewart  referred  to  an  example  of  the  dulci- 
mer, upon  which  he  would  play  a  few  notes;  this, 
one  of  the  oldest  instruments  in  the  world,  still 
maintained  its  jilace,  and  miglit  be  heard  now  and 
then  in  one  of  the  by-streets  of  the  Strand  in  Lon- 
don. Dulcimers  had,  not  long  ago,  been  skilfully 
played  by  clever  urchins  in  the  streets  of  Dublin. 
That  the  dulcimer  was  a  word  familiar  to  all  persons, 
being  found  in  the  Bible,  was  apiparent  tfi  him,  while 
engaging  in  searching  for  old  instruments  for  these 
lectures  ;  thus  few  people  knew  in  what  a  spinet  or 
harpsichord  differed  from  a  piano  ;  but  every  one 
seemed  to  have  heard  of  the  dulcimer,  just  as  the 
old  lady,  who,  not  understanding,  what  the  sermon 
was  about,  had  yet  derived  much  comfort  from  "thiit 
blessed  word,  Mesopotamia."  (Laughter.)  (A 
Scotch  melody  was  here  performed  ui>on  the  dulci- 
mer by  the  lecturer,  who  apologized  fitr  his  own 
want  of  skill  in  performance).  Reference  was  made 
to  the  various  instruinents  referred  to  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  1st  .Samuel,  aed  also  to  the  transposed 
enumeration  of  the  instruments,  as  played  when 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  refused  to  wor- 
ship the  golden  image  (supposed  to  be  Baal).  The 
words,  instead  of  sackhut.  psaltery,  and  dulcimer, 
should  really  be  harp,  dulcimer,  and  bagpipe.  The 
lecture  was  concluded  by  a  reference  to  the  zithec, 
a  little  instrument  much  used  in  tTermany  and  Aus- 
tria. It  was  capable  of  peculiar  and  beaut. ful 
effects  ;  two  ladies  had  kindly  lent  him  specimens  ; 
but  although  more  than  a  dozen  persons  in  Dublin 
had  piractised  the  zither,  none  of  them  could  be  in- 
duced to  perform  the  simplest  mehidy  upon  it.  It 
was.  to  some  extent,  a  reproduction  of  the  lyre  of 
antiquity,  played  with  a  thimble  jdectrum.  .Some 
of  its  peculiar  effects  had  been  imitated  in  a  little 
pianoforte  piece  by  his  valued  friend.  Dr.  Ferdinsnd 
Hiller,  of  Cologne,  called  "  Zur  (iuitarre."  The  del- 
icate arpeggios  and  gentle  glissandos  of  the  zither 
would  be  recognized  by  all  who  had  heard  the  little 
instrument.  A  young  lady  here  |ilayed  Dr.  Ililler's 
sketch,  and  the  lecture  was  concluded. 


II. 


The  second  of  this  conrse  was  jiven  on  Saturday 
(March  20).  when  the  hall  and  even  the  lofty  gal- 
lery (where  is  erected  the  ancient  organ  said  to  have 
been  captured  iii  the  Spanish  Armada),  was  quite 
filled.  Visitors  were  even  seated  upon  the  ground 
at  the  steps  of  the  dais.  The  diagr.^ms  of  the  form- 
er lecture  had  not  been  removed,  but  facing  them 
were  a  number  of  others  upon  large  sheets  of  draw 
ingpaper  representing  tlie  spinet,  harp-shaped  and 
on  tressels,  as  it  were ;  the  chnicliord,  box-shaped, 
and  showing  the  keys  ;  a  female  figure  playing  the 
Elizabethan  Virginal ;    a  king,   or   other   crowned 
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fii^ure  jilayinjT  t]ie  Psaltery,  which  wa^  pt'ossed  up 
to  the  hi'east,  nnd  ViirioiH  phntn™r:i|phi'd  representa- 
tions of  instruments,  from  tlie  Sunlh  Kensington 
collection.  Upon  tin'  platform  was  placed  a  modern 
grand  |>iano  ;  on  a  talile  were  a  tiijer's  teeth,  a  dnl- 
cinier,  a  ba^r|,i|i,._  a  Viola  d'.V;nour'  (an  instrnment 
wliicdi  tlie  h'cturer  subsequently  explained  liad  been 
sometimes  called  erroneously  by  the  appellation  of 
Psaltery),  and  an  ancient  spinet  of  tjueen  Anne's 
day,  made  liv  the  wcdl-knpwn  virffinal  Tiiaker,  Stc. 
phen  Keen,  and  lent  for  exhibition  liv  the  owner,  a 
lady  in  |),.blin.  At  two  o'clock  Sir  Robert  Stewart 
canie  fi.rward.  .ind  said  :  — 

Last  wei'l;  we  took  note  of  some  of  the  earlier 
niemljcrs  of  llie  strin^ed-instnnnent  family,  the  an- 
cestry, so  to  speak,  ol  the  ]>ianoforte  of  our  own 
times.  Of  these,  perha)is,  ,as  many  were  made  to 
vilirate  with  the  plectrum,  as  willi  tlie  tin;j-c'rs  ;  fur 
as  tlie  world  j;;rew  older,  however  the  fiirm  of 
strinyerl  instruments  might  alter,  there  was  but  lit- 
tle ditFerence  in  the  method  of  exciting  their  vilir.a- 
tions  ;  some  were  touched  with  the  teeth  of  wild 
animals — some  with  tlie  fingers  alone.  Such  Csaid 
the  lecturer)  i.s  evidently  the  case  with  the  little  in- 
strument represimted  in  the  drawing  nearest  to  me 
on  the  left,  and  copied  frnm  a  manuscript  (if  the  Ilth 
century,  in  the  iiililinth'-qtir  Impn-ialr  o(  Paris.  Yon 
will  |icrceive  it  is  played  while  laid  upon  tlic  ground, 
or  (liUe  the  modern  zither)  upon  the  knees  of  the 
iM'rformer,  or  a  table.  This  was  far  from  being 
alvv.ays  the  case,  for  in  agrotescpie  alphabet  of  \.  v>. 
I4('i(i,  one  hundred  years  later,  a  riislie  fo'  the  type 
oftTurthin  Ivanhoe)  is  represented  holding  an  ex- 
actly similar  instrument  up  to  liis  breast,  and  play- 
ing upon  it  with  bolh  hands.  M.  de  Coussemaker 
(to  whose  researches  all  musical  antitpiarics  ai-e  so 
flee|dy  indebtcil)  gi\  cs  in  his  K^s'ii  tttiy  /<:.s  fush-'i- 
tnnft-t  lie  JA/.s/y/zc  'hi  .]fni/rii  .I'/c,  a  re]>resentation  of 
a  crowned  li'.^nrc,  holding  and  in-rforming  fin  an  in- 
strument of  the  same  form,  in  the  same  manner.  .\ 
friend  h,-id  very  kindly  copicrl  this  for  them  on  a 
large  diaiiram  towards  his  (Sir  Itoliert  SI'-wart's) 
right  hand.  The  figure  was  from  a  MS.  of  the  Mth 
century,  in  the  Boulogne  Library,  This  was  the 
"  Psaltery  "  referred  to  by  Chaucer  nnd  other  con- 
temporary writers,  lint  from  the  unscHled  nature  of 
English  tirthography  in  those  early  times,  there  was 
now  some  dillicnlty  in  recogni/ing  the  word,  so  va- 
riously was  it  expressed,  as  salteire,  sawtn^y,  san- 
trie,  and  psaltery.  Asan  instance  of  the  ]n-ovokiug- 
ly  loose  in.'inniu-  in  which  musical  terms  always 
were,  and  doubtless  always  w<inld  be  employed,  this 
word  Psalterv  had  been  applied  to  the  "  Viola 
d'Ainour,"  a  six-stringed  instrunient  of  the  Viola 
family,  played  with  the  ordinary  bow.  It  had  been 
so  announced  when  .Lilian's  famous  orchestra  visited 
Dublin  thirty  years  ago,  or  more,  when  solos  were 
played  upon  it-  The  Viola  d',\m<iur  (of  wdiich  a 
tine  specimen  was  before  them,  kindly  lent  by  ti 
friend  for  this  lecture)  had  been  introduced  in  the 
"  Hngnenots"  by  Meyerbeer,  wdiere.  in  K-io'irs  lirst 
recitative,  its  arjieggio  elTccts  (wdiich  Berlioz  had 
described  as  "  seraphic."  "  nngelic,"  and  so  forth) 
were  sin;;iil.'irly  beautiful.  Its  an-onhrtiira  was  pe- 
culiar, altogether  formed  of  the  chord  of  P  maj  >r. 
But  such  an  instrument  in  no  way  resembled  the 
Psaltery — a  term  which  had  been  variously  traced 
to  the  word  ])sallo,  rendered  by  Kireher  to  "  strike 
with  finger-tips."  but  liy  Adam  Clarke  (who  was  no 
toriously  hostile  to  the  use  of  instruments  in  Divine 
servi('c)  as  mendy  "  to  sing."  It  has  been  evcui 
referred  to  the  Latin  word  mitlare.  in  allusion  to  the 
religious  dances  of  early  times.  A  certain  onoma- 
topo'ia  might  be  traced  in  the  term  psaltery  to  the 
word  Psao.  of  wdiich  the  sound  had  been  compared 
to  the  twitch  a  carpenter  gives  when  he  jnills  a 
chalked  line  in  order  to  mark  with  it.  It  was  also, 
jn'obably,  connected  wdth  the  Chaldean  "  santeer," 
to  wdiieii  the  F.cryiitians  would  add  the  article  "  pi" 
(pesantcer),  ami  the  Assyrians  would  tack  on  the 
termination  "  in  ' — ]iesahf"rin  :  the  very  wcu-il  tran.s- 
laled  in  l.laniel  iii.  as  the  1  sallery.  .\  similar  onoin- 
atopicia  might  be  observed  in  the  word  rendered 
"  llute,"  in  the  same  place,  "sliarak" — a  shrieking, 
or  piercing-toned  Jiij^e,  ^Ve  shall  not  (continued 
the  lecturer)  now  dwell  further  upon  these  matters. 
At  the  end  of  the  lecture  you  shall  hear  a  combina- 
tion of  what  we  may  term  "  Xebuchadnt-zzar's 
orchestra."  consisting  of  the  pipe  (sharak).  the  dul- 
cimer (or  psaltery),  and  the  bagpipe — in  lieu  of  the 
residue  inclnded  as  "  all  kinds  of  music."  the  gong 
— a  never-failing  concomitant  of  heathen  orgies  — 
shall  be  also  sounded.  Quite  similar  to  the  psaltery 
was  the  "  citole,"  a  little  box.  across  which  10  or  1.5 
etrings  were  strained.  This,  which  was  also  played 
on  the  playei-'s  knees,  and  twanged  with  the  tingers. 
is  referred  to  iu  Chaucer's  "  Kuight's  Tale,"  wlien 


speaking  of  A'enus.  he  says — 

"  X  citole  in  her  rifrtit  hand  \vm\  she." 
"  Citolers  "  are  further  cuumcraterl  among  the  musi- 
cians of  Edward  III.  All  these  instruments  were, 
however,  deficient  in  one  resiiect — very  few  notes 
could  be  sounded  on  them  at  once.  The  harp  was 
indeed  capable  of  harmony,  but  from  neither  psal- 
tery, dulcimer,  or  citole  could  more  than  two  notes 
at  a  time  be  produced.  The  keylio.ird  (wdiich.  like 
many  other  im]iro\eiiicnts.  lias  been  attributed  to 
Guido  the  monk)  was  in  existence  since  the  12th 
centurv.  ''  f-'t  '^  ''-"^l  irom  the  outset.  F  sliarp 
was  added  iu  the  Mth  century.  C  sharp  and  E  flat 
early  in  the  1  ,Tth  century,  and  later  on  in  the  same 
cenliurv  tlie  G  sh.arp  appeared.  The  first  attempt 
at  a  keyed  stringed  instrument  seems  to  have  been 
made  iiv  attaching  in  a  rude  S(U-t  of  way  quills 
work. >d  by  keys  to  catgut  strings.  This(A.l).  1150 
to  I'inii)  was  the  "  clavicytherium  ''  (keyed  kithara, 
or  har)i).  It  was  probably  by  accident  that  the 
next  discovery  was  made.  I  allude  to  the  "  clavi- 
chord." whicli  for  six  centuries  jdayed  an  iiuportaut 
part  in  the  history  of  music.  Taking  its  rise  in  the 
12tli  century,  it  was  only  when  the  pianoforte  be- 
came almost  perfect,  towanls  the  close  of  the  ISlli, 
that  the  clavichord  save  way  to  it.  II  iweve,-,  it 
ciui'iuued  to  be  tised  in  remote  German  ilistricts  by 
village  schoolmaslers  and  others,  and  w.is  well 
known  in  England,  as  we  beirn  from  the  •'Delauy 
Onrrcspondenee."  nOO  to  1770.  Mr.  Bernard  Gran, 
ville  (for  whom  a  fine  .MS.  collection  of  Handel's 
works  was  copied  out  by  Smith,  under  the  direction 
of  the  composer)  was  a  famous  clavichord  player. 
The  "  clavifr."  to  which  in  the  life  and  letters  of 
Mozart  such  frequent  refcu-encc  is  made,  was  the 
clavichord.  For  this  instrument,  too,  were  eom])osed 
most  of  the  expressive  |)reludcs  nnd  fugues  iu  the 
"18  "of. I,  Sell,  Bardi  :  there  are  others  of  this  fa- 
mous collection  in  which  the  influence  ot  the  bidder 
and  mnre  vigorous  harpsichord  might  be  |ilainly 
traced.  |IIere  the  Icctnn'r  played  a  few  bars  of 
two  pr. dudes  of  vari.-d  styles.]  it  was  f,,r  the  clav- 
ichord that  the  conciM-to  'which,  to  the  astonishment 
of  his  father,  the  infant  Mozart  wlien  but  six  years 
of  age,  had  conijioscd,  wdicil  he  said,  "  It  is  a  con- 
certo, |iapa,  nnd  mn-f  be  practised  to  be'  properly 
lilaved  :  "  The  lecturer  here  dcsi-ribed  the  eon-^t ruc- 
tion of  the  clavichord,  as  .■xplaincd  by  that  admira- 
file  musieian.  II. -rr  Danur.Mither,  with  its  key.fan 
gents  and  .ith.T  p.'culbiritics.  which  Dr.  Bnrncy  lia.l 
noticed  in  the  jdaving  of  Charles  Philip  I'.mauuid 
Bach  The  Euirlish  liistoriau  ha.l  r.-mark.-.l  how 
that  iierfornier  pro.lne.'d  from  his  clavichord,  nia.le 
bv  .Silbermann,  a  '■  cry.  as  it  were,  of  sorrow  nnd 
complaint."  Sir  R.  St. -wart  also  read  extracts  fnuu 
thetrcatiscs  ofTurk  aiul  W.ilfT.  musicians  of  the  I-«!li 
centurv.  referring  to  tli.-s.' peculiar  clavichord  id- 
fects,  whi(!h  he  (the  lecturer)  ha.l  himself  plai.dy 
traced  in  the  "  six  sonatas  "  of  Seb.  Bach  for  thi' 
doulde  clavichord  with  pedals,  and  also  in  Chopin's 
variations  on  "  La  ci  darcm  "  (0|>.  2),  as  well  as  in 
those  works  of  Bi'^thovcti  referred  to  by  Herr  Dann- 
reuther,  Dr,  Griepenkerl,  one  of  the  ripest  musi- 
cians of  Germany,  did  not  s. ■em  til  liave  perc.nved 
this  clavi.diord  "  Bebung  "  effect,  and  I'ctis  professed 
himself  quite  unable  t.i  account  f.r  Chopin's  design 
iu  so  fingering  the  j.ass.-ige  to  wdiich  he  (.Sir  11.  Slew- 
art)  referred.  In  Knhnau's  clavichord  piece,  "  The 
Battle  of  David  and  Goliath."  the  terror  of  the 
Israelites  had  been  attempt. '.l  to  be  ex|iressed  by 
the  "lidmng"  accent.  (Here,  as  no  clavichord 
could  be  .liscovereil  in  Ireland  at  the  present  day, 
Mr.  Ilealy  imitated  upon  his  violin,  the  peculiar 
rhythmical  accent  rcferreil  to  in  the  Bach  Sonatas, 
anil  in  Kuhnati's  "  Biblical  St.iry.")  The  chivicliord, 
wdth  its  brass  tangents,  was,  in  fact,  "  key-violin 
playing,"  the  piece  of  brass  referred  to.  acting  in  a 
double  capacdtv — as  a  st.ip  on  the  stidng.  and  also  a 
means  of  I'eeblv  setting  it  in  vibration.  Its  powers 
of  exi>rcssion.  however,  made  it  a  favorite  with  -1.  S. 
Bach,  nnil  after  him  with  Mozart.  M  first  there 
was  but  one  string  t'.ir  catdi  note,  and  the  s.-mitones 
next  above  ;  thus  one  sound  both  for  C  and  C^  sharj). 
there  being  a  tangent  for  each  <hi  a  dilt'erent  part  of 
the  striii'g.  It  was  n.it.  till  172.1  that  a  German 
named  Faber  ina.leclavichor-ls  with  a  separate  siring 
for  every  note  in  their  s(;ale.  Xothing  was  more 
singular  in  the  history  of  keyed  instruments  than 
the  fact.  that,  with  the  hammers  c.f  the  dulcimer  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  feeble,  but  expressive  clavi- 
chord with  its  complete  keyboard  on  the  other  be- 
fore them,  our  forefathers  never  stumbled  on  the 
idea  of  a  piano  till  a  comiiaratively  recent  date  ;  yet 
so  it  was — dissatisfied  with  the  dull  tones  produced 
from  catgut  by  quills,  and  the  weak  "  tangent  music" 
of  their  clavichords  ;  they — like  a  pack  .>f  hounds  at 
fault — tried   back,    nnd    once  more  had  recourse   to 


the  quill  plectra,  n.iw,  however,  ajiplied  to  wires  in- 
st.'a.l  of  cat'gut.  Thus  arose  the  ''  Virginal,"  a  box- 
shaped  instrument  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  spinet, 
a  similar  one,  but  more  like  a  harp  on  its  side — 
resting  on  slender  and  somewdiat  shaky-looking  legs. 
The  virginal  was  the  favorite  instruineut  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  of  both  his  dau'j-hters,  Elizabeth  and 
JIary  Queen  of  Scotlaml.  That  king,  who  bore  such 
a  had  character  in  his  latter  years,  was  in  his  youth 
a  generous  and  highly  accomplished  prince,  wdio  pai.l 
jiarticular  attention  to  languages,  to  manly  sports, 
and  to  music.  A  facsimile  of  some  pag.'s  of  King 
Henry's  music-book  would  be  cxhibitc.l  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  lecture.  It  formed  part  of  vol,  xli. 
of  th.:  "  Arch.'Eolo.gia,"  and  had  been  communicated 
to  the  Society  of  .\ntiqu.'iries  bv  Mr.  (.'ha]>pell.  to 
whose  kindness  h.'  (.Sir  K.  Stewart)  was  ind.dited 
for  these  rare  nnd  interesting  d.ieuiu.'nt  =  .  The 
lecturer  here  read  the  account  given  by  Sir  .1,  Mcl- 
vil  (.\mbassador  from  Mary  (Jueen  of  Scots  to  Eliz- 
beth  in  L'liJl)  of  his  interview  with  the  foundress  of 
Dublin  University,  other  coquetrv,  an.l  h--r  skill  on 
the  virginal  ;  ])art  of  her  pref.u'.'ucc  for  this  little 
keyed  instrument  might  be  trac.d  to  the  fa.-t  that 
I:^lizabeth  (wdio  with  all  her  sound  sense  was  not 
wdthout  a  woman's  weakness,  and  dearly  loved  ad- 
miraliou)  had  beautiful  h.in.ls,  snow  white,  nnd 
covered  wilh  riiegs.  Sir  R.  St.'w.irt  now  played, 
partly  on  th.'  spinet,  and  partiv  on  the  pian'..fort<'. 
some  pieces  from  the  "  Virginaj-H.i.ik  "  of  I'.lizab.'th 
— a  volume  of  more  than  -loO  pages,  filled  wit-h  mu- 
sic by  Tallis.  Gilibous,  and  Byrd  (whose  music  th.'y 
so  often  heard  suicg  in  th.'  a.ljoining  c.ha]).d).  The 
music  consiste.l  of  Dr.  Bull's  vari.ations  on  the  six 
not.'S  of  the  hexa'diord.  and  Byrd's  "  carman's 
whistle."  Mu'di  amusement  was  caused  bv  the  sin- 
gular lone  of  111.' spinet,  one  of  Stephen  Ken's  in- 
struments, as  ohi  as  the  i\:\\9.  of  Qu.^mi  .\nn.\  Pre- 
\dons  to  pl;n  ing  on  the  instrument.  Sir  Uobei't 
enti-red  into  an  explanation  of  tlu'  \'arious  meanings 
of  the  worrl  ".lack,"  readiiug  Shakt?speare's  12-Slh 
sonnet,  and  also  other  e:iidv  writers,  wdicre  the 
■'  jai'ks,"  by  means  of  wdiich  th.'  sjiinet  was  ]ilayei!, 
were  referred  t.>.  It  was  n.it  impossible  (he  said) 
that  the  t.iy  c.ille.l  ••  Jack  in-a-b<ix  "  ha.l  b.'en  de- 
rived  from  th."  junijiing  uji  of  the  s]iinet  m.'cb.anism. 
.■\s  the  spinet  ha.l  n'>  sfnrz^iu'Jo — no  dilV.n-eiiei*  in  the 
tone — composers  for  it  w.u-e  accustomed,  wdienever 
th.'y  desired  to  direct  parlicnhir  attention  to  auv 
n.ite,  to  precede  it  wdth  a  beat,  or  short  riu.l  r.-ijiid 
shake.  The  works  of  Couperin  (one  of  the  distin- 
guished fainiU'  of  clavi^.dnists.  wdio  were  fo  i-^ranee 
like  the  Backs  toGermany)  abs.dutely  bristled  with 
these  little  "  be.ils." 

A  young  ladv  here  plave.l  "  Les  Moissoneurs."  a 
rondo  of  Frane-iis  Couje'rin.  wilh  much  ncalu.'ss. 
The  lecture  was  conelnded  b\'  a  aiarch  jdavetl  on 
date,  dulcimer,  ba.g-pipe.  and  Chinese  gong,  in  com- 
hinalion,  wdiiidi  was  r.'.lemanded.  Xext  week  Sir 
Robert  sai.l  he  w.uiM  devote  to  the  liar|isiidiord,  of 
wdiich  a  perfect  specimen  would  b.'  exhibiled. 


"War^ner  Anticipated. 

In  Ta  Gui,],'.  ^[iisii;il  appears  an  article  to 
sluiw  that  Meliul.  iiiiluence'l  by  Glii<d-c.  niitici- 
pateil  tlie.  theories  of  Wagner.  I  di'fy  the 
world  to  mi-iitioii  (says  the  writer)  among  the 
most  noisy  disciples  of  xVa:  Wagnerian  school, 
any  composermore  impcrttirlialdy  iittaclicd  tliau 
M'diul  to  tlu:  practice  of  the  system: — 

Have  vou  ever  h.^nrd  of  a  one-act  comic  opera  en- 
titled, "  Ulhal  '.' ''  I  iloubt  it  very  much  ;  an.l  yet, 
though  a  pers.in  would  scarcely  believe  it,  this  sim- 
jile  comic  oiHM'a,  in  one  aid  only,  into  the  bargain, 
was  big  with  all  the  theories  whi.di  we  ha\"e  since 
seen  breaking  over  us  with  siudi  hubbub.  "  Ulhal  !" 
It  strikes  you  at  onire  as  having  something  of  a  shani- 
epopoda  aboul.  it.  You  fancy  yon  recognize  in  the 
title  the  heroic  iirccnrsor  of  "  Tannhiluser "  and 
"  Lohengrin."  The  action  tak.'s  place  in  the  good 
old  times  of  Gssian  ;  and  Mi'-hiil,  onsidering  lluit  it 
was  not  sufficient  for  his  music  that  he  should 
nierelv  aptdy  bims.drto  th-.'  study  of  character,  be- 
lieving, like  (^.a'sar,  tli;it  nothing  is  done  wdiile  nny 
thing  remains  to  be  done,  resolved  to  give  the  world 
something  in  the  way  of  historical,  or.  still  better, 
local  coloring.  To  produce  a  monotonous  music, 
tinged  with  crepuscular  melancholy,  a  sort  of 
f/yixaillc,  similar  in  its  effect  to  the  dull  ocean  vapors 
which  envelop  in  fog  the  Caledonian  coast,  such 
was  his  set  ]>nrpose  in  this  work,  "imitated  from 
Ossian,"  as  we  read  on  the  title  p.ageof  the  engraved 
score,  the  system  being  so  deliberately  carried  out 
that  we  see  him,  though  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  such  a  thing  now-a-days,  push  the  scruples 
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of  tcmpcranoo  tra  llio  IoiikMi  of  rofrainini;  from  tlip 
Hso  of  violins,  wliicli  he  exclmles  from  his  orchfstra 
as  too  Venetiiin  in  their  coloriiif^  for  such  a  subject. 
"  In  tlic  execution  of  this  work  thc>  violins  must,  be 
repliiced  by  tenors."  lie  takes  citrfi  to  e.^iiliiin  his 
theory  liy'way  of  preface.  TIk^  flutes,  oboes,  clari- 
nets, bassoons,  and  four  horns,  with  tlie  tenors 
(i/iiin/rx),  constitute  the  orchestra,  which  is  inexora- 
bly confined  to  one  grey  key.  We  must  not  forijet, 
however,  n  .stroke  on  the  goncj,  struck  at  the  rii^ht 
Mionient,  and  even  less  must  we  forijet  the  harps, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  present,  seeini:;  that  in  an 
opera  imitated  from  Ossian  there  are  always  bard.s. 
I  think  that  no  one  ever  sacrilie.ed  with  greater  i^on 
viction  and  .uisterity  to  the  divine  idol  called  dram- 
atic truth.  But  the  work  failed  ;  neither  connois- 
seurs nor  iniblie  would  have  aught  to  do  with  it. 
Every  one  acknowledgeil  readily  enough  that, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  fidelity  of  expression,  it  was 
sublime,  but  no  one  returned  to  hear  it  a  second 
time. 

After  spcakinc:  r>f  "Joseph,"  the  writer  goes 
on  to  observe  that  when  he  reflects  on  the  con- 
dition of  a  work  like  this,  and  liears  the  noise 
niade  alioiit  the  theories  of  Richard  Wagner, 
lie  fancies  he  must  be  dreaming: — 

What  is  there  new,  I  .should  like  to  know  in  them  ? 
M'hat  organic  law  of  modern  oj^era  do  all  these  pre- 
tended ]>rophets  of  the  Future  advance  which  has 
not  been  carried  out  by  this  musician  of  the  Past  ? 
Listen  to  that  orchestra  always  purposely  moderate, 
where  modulation  is  introduced  only  at  the  call  of 
dramatic  truth  ;  listen  to  that  accompaniment  always 
in  kee])ing  with  the  n.ature  of  the  subject,  and  then 
ask  yourself  whether  it  is  true,  as  we  are  informed, 
that  such  simultaneity  of  expression  is  a  discover}' 
of  our  own  time.  Froni  the  instrumentation  let  us 
proceed  to  the  piu'trayal  of  the  characters  ;  another 
invention  for  which  some  i^ndividnals  are  pleased  to 
claim  the  credit.  Do  we  find  that  Joseph,  Simeon, 
Benjamin,  and  Jacob  are  figures  wanting  plasticity, 
impersonal  and  abstract  figures,  heroes  of  classical 
tragedy  such  as  were  imagined  at  the  same  e]ioch 
by  Mane  Joseph  Chcnier  ?  Let  these  figures  sing, 
and,  like  the  philosopher  who,  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  movement,  walked,  they  will  forthwith  con- 
vince you  of  their  musical  individuality.  The  rem- 
iniscences and  the  melancholy  of  Joseph,  the  remorse 
and  re]>entanee  of  Simeon,  the  candor  of  Benjamin, 
the  sorrow  of  the  old  man,  Jacob;  his  rage  and  his 
joy,  are  so  many  admirable  motives  treated  with  the 
inspiration  and  the  talent  of  a  master  never  found 
deficient  in  any  of  the  principles  really  appertaining 
to  liis  art. 
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BOS  TO  N,     MAY     15,     \S1 5. 
One  Hundred  Symphony  Concerts. 

(Continued  from  Page  15.) 

— We  have  to  complete  our  list  of  the  composi- 
tions which  have  figured  in  the  programmes  of  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  Harvard  Symphony  Concerts  ; 
having  already  enumerated  those  by  Bach,  Handel, 
Durante,  Weelkes,  Gluck,  Tartini,  Haydn  (12  Sym- 
phonies), Mozart  (6  do.),  and  Beethoven  (9  do.). 
Next  in  Chronological  order  (nearly)  come  : 

Ch  ekubisi. 
Overtures:  *  Anacreon.    5  times;  The   Water-Car- 

rier,    6;    Les    Abencerrages,    3;    *  Medea,    6; 

*  Faniska,  3  ;  *  Lodoiska. 
Introduction  to  fourth  act  of  "  Medea." 

HlMMEL. 

Piano  Concerto,  A  minor,  (Parker), 
Septet,  Piano,  <tc.,  (Perabo,)  2. 

Spohr. 
Symphony  :   "  Weihe  der  Tone." 
Overtures :  Jessouda,  2  ;  *  Faust. 

Schubert. 

Symphonies;  No.  9, in  C,  6;  Unfinished,  B  minor,  2. 

Overtures:  *  Fierabras,  6  ;  *  Alfonso  and  Estrella,  3, 

*  Fantasia,  ep.  15,  for  piano,  arr.  with  orch.  by 
Liszt  (Lang,  2). 

Songs:  *"Suleika,"  2,  (Osgood);  *"Wohin?" 
from  Die  Schiine  AfuUerin  (Miss  Doria) ;  *"  Love's 
Message,"  from  Schea7ie»gesaiiff,  No.  1,  (Osgood) ; 


*  "  Niihe  des  f;eli(d)ten,"  op.  5,  No.  2,  (Do.) ;  '■Sci 

niir  gegriisst "  (Do.) 
Spontini.     *  Overture  to  "  La  Vestalo." 

Wkhkr. 
Overtures  :  *  "  Ruler  of  the  Spirits,"  2  ;  Preciosa  ; 

Freyschiitz  ;  Oberon,  5  ;  Euryanthe.  7  ;  Jubilee,  2. 
Piano  with  Orch. — Concortstiick,  2  (Miss  Alice  Dut- 

ton.  Miss  Mehlig). 
■"Clarinet  (ioncerto,  in  A  flat  (G.  Weber). 
*  Finale   from    first   act  of  lOuryanthe,    for    Soprano 

(Miss  Whinery),  Chorus  (Cecilia)  and  orch. 

Mo.scH ELE.S.  *  Piano  Concerto,  G  minor,  2,  (Park- 
er) ;  "  Les  Contrastes,"  2  pianos,  (Dresel,  Perabo, 
Lang  and  Leonhard). 

Ro.ssrvi.  Overture  to  "  Tell,"  2  ;  Romance  ;  "  Selva 
opaca,"  from  Do.,  (Miss  Doria). 

Mendelssohn. 

S3-mphonies:  No.  3,  A  minor,  3;  No.  4,  A  m.ijor, 
2  ;  *  "  Reformation  "  Symphony,"  D  minor  ; 
Scherzo  from  PJo.  3. 

Overtures:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  2;  Hebri- 
des, 4  ;  Melusina,  7  ;  Ruy  Bias,  5  ;  MeeresstiUe, 
Ac,  7;   Athalii',  2  ;  *"  Trumpet"  Overture. 

War  March  of  Priests,  from  Athalie,  2. 

Piano  with  Orch. — Concerto  in  G  minor,  2  (Lang, 
Parker);  Concerto  in  D  minor,  3  (Dresel,  Parker, 
Miss  Mehlig) ;  *  Serenade  and  Allegro  giojoso,  2, 
Parker,  Leonhard);  *  Rondo,  op.  29  (Perabo); 
Capriccio,  B  minor,  op.  22  (Miss  Finkenstadt). 

Violin  Concerto,  E  minor,  4  (Carl  Rosa,  Camilla 
LTrso,  Miss  Teresa  Liebe). 

Chorus,  with  Orch. — "  Midsummer  NighPa  Dream  " 
music  (B.  J.  Lang,  conductor) ;  "  First  Walpur- 
gis  Night,"  2,  (Cecilia) ;  "  Hear  us,  Bacchus,"  and 
"  Wonders  in  Nature,"  double  chor.,  from  A'llir/- 
one  ;  "  Thou  hast  come,  O  stranger,"  from  Oedipus; 

*  "  Lorelei"  fragments  (Cecilia). 

Part-Songs  :  "  Huntsmen's  Farewell  "  with  horns, 
lie.) ;   "  The  Lark  ;  "  Canon,  (Cecilia) ;  Ahendlied. 

Songs  with  Piano:  Cradle  Song  (Mrs.  Barry); 
Hunting  Song  (Mrs.  Kempton) ;  Wanderlied  (Miss 
AVhitten) ;  "  Song  of  Spring  "  Mrs.  Barr}-) ;  "Mor- 
gengruss"  (Miss  Addie  Ryan). 

Concert  Aria,  with  Orch.,  "Iiifelice"  (Miss  Whin- 
ery). 

Schumann. 
Symphonies:  No.    1,   B  flat,  4  ;  No.  2,  C,   5;  *  No. 
3,   •'  Cologne,"   E   flat,    4 ;  No.    4,    D   minor,   4 ; 

*  Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale. 

Overtures  :  *  Genoveva,  9  ;  *  Manfred,  3  ;  *  Entr'- 
acte and  "  Incantation,"  from  Afanfred,  5. 

Piano  with  Orch. — Concerto,  A  minor,  5,  (Dresel, 
Leonhard  3,  Miss  Krebs) ;  *  Concertstiick,  in  G, 
op.  92,  2  (Lang.) 

Piano  Solo:  ^"Etudes  Svmphoniques."  op  13,  2,  (Per- 
abo, Miss  Mehlig);   Canon  (Dresel). 

*  Cantata  :   "  Paradise  and  the  Peri"  (Cecilia). 

Choruses:  "  Gypsey  Life"  (A.  Kreissmann  con- 
ducting) ;  Forester's  Chorus  from  "  Pilgrimage  of 
the  Rose  "  (Do). 

Songs  :  *  Schiine  Fremde,"  2,  (Osgood)  ;  "  Two 
Grenadiers"  (M.  W.  Whitney);  Dichterliebe 
(Kreissmann);  *  "  Rose,  Meer  und  Sonne  "(Mrs. 
Barry);  *"  The  Soldier's  Bride"  (Mrs.   Barry); 

*  Requiem  :  Old  Latin  Hymn  of  H^loise,  op.  90, 
(Miss  Doria);  Friihlingsnacht  (Do.);  *  "  The 
Hidalgo  "  (Nelson  Varley) ;  "'  Serenade,  op.  3fi 
(Do.);^  *  Wanderer's  Song,  op.  35  (Do.) 

Chopin. 

Piano  with  Orch. — Concerto,  E  minor.  5,  (Leonhard 
2,  Miss  Alide  Topp,  Miss  Mehlig,  Mme  Schiller) ; 
Concerto  in  F  minor,  3  (Miss  Mehlig,  Leonhard, 
G.  W.  Sumner) ;  Andante  spianato  and  Polo- 
naise, op.  22,  (Leonhard) ;  *  Krakowiak,  op.  13, 
2,  (Do.) 

Piano  Solo:  Rondo,  E  fiat,  op.  16  (Dresel);  Fan- 
taisie  Impromptu,  C-sharp  minor,  (C.  Petersilea) ; 
Polonaise,  in  A  flat,  op.  53,  2  (Miss  Krebs,  Rich- 
ard Hoffman);  Nocturne  in  B,  op.  32  (HoflFman); 
Nocturne  (?),  (Jliss  Mehlig) ;  Tarantella,  op  43, 
A  flat  (Miss  Mehlig). 

L.tCHNEE,  Fe.«z. — *  First  Orchestral  Suite,  D  mi- 
nor, op.  113. 

Henselt:  *  Piano  Concerto,  F  minor  (Petersilea). 

Liszt. 
Symphonic  Poems  :   "  Les  Preludes  ;  "  "  Tasso  :   La- 

mento  e  Tri^nfo." 
Piano,  arr.  with  r)rch. — Weber's  Polonaise  in   E.  3, 

(Lang  2,  Miss  Topp) ;   *  Fantasie  on   Beethoven's 

"  Ruins  of  Athens  ^  (Do.) ;   Schubert's  Fantasia, 

op.  15,  2  (Lang). 


Piano  Solo:  Rhapsodic  Ilongroiso  (Miss  Topp); 
Paganini's  "  Carnpanella "  (Mi.sa  Mehlig,)  2; 
Transcription  of  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  " 
(Mine.  Schiller);  Do.  of  Bach's  Organ  Prelude  and 
Fugue,  in  G  minor  (Mi.ss  Mehlig);  Do.,  Do.,  Prel. 
and  Fugue,  A  minor  (Do.) 

G.VDE. 

Symphonies:   No.    1,   C   minor,  4;  *Ns.    2,   E,    2; 

'*  No.  3,  A  minor  ;  No.  4,  B  flat. 
Overtures:  *  "  Nachklilnge   aus   Ossian,"  3  ;  *  "  Im 
Ilochland,"  4  ;  *  Concert  Ov.,  op.  14. 

NoRBERT  BuRGMUELLEK  :  *"  Symphony,  No.  2.  in  D  ; 

*  Piano  Concerto,  in  F-sharp  minor,  %  (Perabo). 

Sternpale  Bennett. 
Overtures:   "  Naiades,"  3  ;    *  "  Wood    Nymph,"   3; 

*  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri." 

Piano  with  Orch. — *  Concerto,  No.  4,  in  F  minor, 
(Perabo);  *  Capriccio  in  E  (Lang). 

Taubert. — ■»  Overture  :  "  Tausend  und  Eine  Nacht ;" 
""  Song  :  "  Bauerlein  "  (Mi.ss  Doria). 

Jul.  Rietz.— Concert  Overture,  4  ;  *  Oboe  Concerto, 
F  minor  (A.  Kutzleb). 

LiPiNSKt :  Military  Concerto,  Violin,  in  D,  first 
movement  (B.  Listemann). 

ViEUSTEMPS :  Ballade  et  Polonaise,  violin  with 
orch.,  2  (Camilla  Urso). 

Ernst:  Violin  Solo  :  "  Elegie"  (Camilla  Urso). 

Ferd.  David  :  *  Andante  et  Scherzo,  violin  with 
orch.,    op.    16    (Terese    Liebe).— Violin     Solos: 

*  "  Hungarian  Air ;  "  *  "  Am  Springquell  "  (Rosa.) 

Lindblad:  *  Song  of  a  Maiden  from  Dalecarlia" 
(Miss  Doria). 


Mrs.  Kempton). 
■'Tanahiiuser  ;  " 


Dessauer:  *Song:  "Allurement 

Richard   Wagner:    Overture    to 
Vorspiel  to  "  Lohengrin.'' 

Robert  Franz. 
Songs:  "Weil  auf  mir,  du  dunkles  Auge"  (Mrs. 
Barry) ;  *  "  Wandl'  ich  in  dem  Wald'  des  Abends" 
(riol;  *Romnnce:  "  A  rider  thro'  the  valley  rode  " 
(^I.  W.  Whitney);  *  "  In  the  Spring,""op.  22, 
(Mrs.  Barry);  Goethe's  "  Mailied," '  2,  [Do]  ; 
*  "  April-Launen,"  op.  44,  [Do.],  Ave  Maria 
[with  Ciuartet  accomp.],  [Do.]  ;  Serenade:  "Der 
Mond  ist  schlafen  gangen,"  op.  17  [Miss  Doria]; 
"Stille  Sicherheit"  [G.  L.  Osgood];  "Nun  die 
Sehatten  dunkeln  "  [Do.];  "  EveninT,"  op.  16, 
[Do.];  Tieek's  "  Schhimmerlied "  [Miss  Abbie 
Whinery] ;  "  Er  ist  gekommen  "  [Do]. 

Otto  Dresel  :  Song :  "  Come  into  theg-arden.  Maud" 
[Mr.s.  Barry].— --Longfellow's  Ballad  on  A^assiz's 
50th  birthday,  with  orch. 

Carl  Reinecke  :  *  Overture  to  "  Dame  Kobold." 

Joachim:  *  Hungarian  Concerto,  for  Violin,  D  mi- 
nor, 1st  movement  [B.  Listemann]  ;  *  Schumann's 
"  Abendlied,'  'arr.  for  violin. 

J.  Raff:  *  Symphony,  No.  2,  in  C  ;  Suite,  in  C,  op. 
101,  for  orchestr.a. 

Ant.  RinJi.NSTEiN  :  *  "  Ocean  Symphony  ;  *  Piano 
Concerto,  No.  3,  in  G  [Lang].' 

Bargiel:  Overture  to  "  Medea." 

Goldmark:   *  Overture  to  "  Sakunfala,"  3. 

Goltermann  :  *  Concerto  for  Violoncello,  A  minor, 
[A.  Hartdegen.] 

Gernsheim,  Fr. — *  Piano  Concerto,  C  minor  fPera- 
bo]. 

Dudley  Buck:  *  Overture  to  "  Don  Munio." 

SvENDSEN,  J.  S. — *  Violin  Concerto  in  A,  op.  6, 
[Aug.  Fries]. 


Concerts  of  the  last  Fortnight. 

Handel  and  Hatdx  Society.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  reviv.al  of  Haydn's  melodious  and 
wonderfully  descriptive  Cantata,  "  The  Seasons," 
was  received  by  the  eager  audience  who  nearly 
filled  the  Music  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  April 
28,  muct  be  taken  as  a  S3'mptom  of  a  wholesome  re- 
action in  favor  of  a  sound,  classical,  pure  style  9f 
music, — music  which  is  a  law  unto  itself,  [because 
the  vital  principles  of  form  are  really  intrinsic,  lie 
in  the  vcrj-  soul  of  Music],  and  which   without  try- 
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ing;  tii  shnlce  off  old  forms,  moves  with  far  more  of 
the  froerlom  of  genius  and  ins)rirM(ion,  than  any  of 
the  "  new  "  mii'^ic  with  w}iieh  we  have  heen  dosed 
and  druc;ged  of  late.  Tired  of  cxeitement  and  as- 
tonishment, we  K"  hael;  for  sometliing  we  can  hvc 
in  music. — But  not  so  fasti  we  do  injustice  to  onr 
true  musical  jiublic,  by  confoundini;  them  with  the 
half  musical  and  the  unmusical  who  are  carried 
away  so  easily;  the  true  musical  public  never  has 
been  much  delighted  with  the  new  school,  and  stood 
in  no  need  of  reaction.  But  the  time  was  with  us 
wlien  Haydn,  as  com|iMre<l  with  Beethoven.  Men- 
di'lssohn.  Schnmann.  ite..  iiad  come  to  seem  tame 
and  too  amiably  all  alike  ;  now  "Wagner  and  Berli- 
oz and  Raff,  Brahms,  Volkmann,  &c,,  have  made 
him  fresh  again,  in  vocal  forms,  as  he  has  long  been 
in  Symphony. 

The  "Seasons"  had  of  course  more  no /elty  for 
us  than  "The  Creation."  and  though  it  is  less  great 
than  that,  yet  what  wonderful  variety  and  beauty  it 
contains!  How  fnit^hful  the  whole  expression  and 
atmosphere  of  the  music,  an<I  all  the  imitative  hints, 
to  tile  texts  of  every  season  !  The  orcliestral  )>re- 
ludes  and  accompaniment  are  exquisite  ;  it  must  be 
owned  tliey  suffered  somwhat  in  [)ei-fortiiaiu-e,  the 
ortdu'Stra  sounding  at  once  thin  and  coarse  and  show- 
ing need  of  more  rehearsal;  yet  portions  enough 
were  so  fairly  rendered  that  it  did  not  spoil  the 
general  impression  of  the  work. 

The  choruses  %vere  for  the  most  ])art  finely  sung  ! 
and  most  of  ttie  audience  must  have  been  most 
agreeablvjsurprised  bv  their  great,  variefv  of  pow<!r 
and  beauty,  their  poi'lic  sugirestion,  and  vivid,  iin- 
agi native  ehi'raetei-izalifjn.  Not  to  s|)ealc  of  the 
familiar  "Come,  gentlt!  Spidng,"  witii  its  fine  con- 
trast of  female  and  male  voices,  wliich  went  very 
jti'rfectly,  what  could  be  more  im])ressive  than  the 
"  deeji,  tremendous  voice "  of  the  thunder  storm 
chorus,  |)rep;iri'd  as  it  iias  Iieen  by  music  so  expres- 
sive of  the  heat  and  laniruor  of  the  Summer,  e-^pe. 
cially  tile  recitative  immediatelv  ])receding.  through 
which  "a  boding  silence  reiirns,"  witli  tlie  more 
bodeful  rumble  of  the  deep  suli-bass  of  tiie  Organ, 
nnlil  the  voices  burst  forth,  and  "to  its  foundations 
the  s(tlid  globe  is  shook."  If  with  some  this  (;horus 
fell  short  (*f  the  expectation  raised  in  the  beginning, 
it  was  no  douitt  partlv  owing  to  the  cutting  «ut  of 
90  mucli  of  the  middle  portion  ;  the  storm  was 
incompb.'te.  In  the  .\utinnn  we  have  t!ie  strong 
chorus  in  ])raise  of  Induslrv  :  the  ringing,  echoing 
Hunting  <'liorus,  full  of  vigor,  likewise  most  sugges- 
tively introduced  by  fragments  of  recitative,  and 
little  bits  of  figurative  instrumentation,  whicJi  make 
yon  see  the  pack  of' hounds  on  scent.  Then,  best 
of  all.  the  very  remarkable  "  "Wine  Cliorus.  with  its 
episodicrd  bairpipe  and  dance  movement  (exquisite 
dance  midoily  for  an  old  man  of  seventv|)  lUit 
tliis  too  was  weakened  Ijv  the  omission  of  some  of 
the  finest  7inisic  in  the  middle,  whereby  the  piece 
lost  its  symmetry,  and  the  great  climax  at  the  end, 
its  justification.  ■  In  the  Winter  we  have  the  fascina- 
ting miruu"  chorus  of  the  Spinning  Wheel,  alternat- 
ing with  Soprano  Solo,  full  of  serious  suggcsti(m. 
The  final  chorus:  "  The  ev4'rlasting  gates  of  life," 
has  grandeur,  but  it  was  nnnle  tct  jump  to  its  con- 
clusion, by  leaving  out  the  middle  poi'tion,  which  is 
a  f'.igue,  not  perhaps  a  great  one  but  a  good  one. 
Butting  head  and  tail  together  does  not  make  a 
body.  Brevity  of  course  was  tlie  motive  of  these 
cuts,  for  the  work  is  very  long ;  but  if  we  remember 
rightly,  these  choruses  were  given  in  their  integrity 
when  Mr.  Lang  br<Miirlit  out  the  "Seasons"  some 
ten  years  ago,  and  we  do  not  remember  an}-  sense 
of  weariness. 

The  solos,  ducts,  trios,  so  many  and  so  beautiful, 
were  admirably  sung.  Miss  Beebk  had  'precisely 
tlie  voice,  the  execution  and  the  culture  for  the  So- 
prano melody,  which  is  full  of  delicate  embellish- 
ment, and  in  parts  Itrilliant.  We  may  name,  among 
other  numbers,  the  long  descriptive  Recitative : 
"  (>.  welcome  now,  ve  groves,"  and  the  Air  follow- 
ing: "  O,  how  pleasing  to  the  senses."  Mr.  Wm.  .1. 
Winch  was  in  fine  voice,  and  sang  the  tenor  solos 
witli  fine  taste  and  expression  ;  particularly  the 
Recitative  and  Cavatina  describing  the  sultry  mid- 
summer heat :  "  "Tis  noon,  and  how  intense  the  sun." 
and  "  Distressful  nature  fainting  sinks,";  and  after- 
wards in  opposite  contrast,  the  AVinter  picture  of 
the  traveller  lost  in  the  snow  storm,  where  the  stac- 
cato figures  of  the  violins  seem  to  fill  tlie  air  with  flut- 


tering flakes.  Erpially  welcome  was  the  grand  Bass 
of  Mr.  M.  W.  Wiiitxet,  just  arrived  from  London- 
on  a  short  visit  home  ;  who  gave  a  most  satisfactory 
rendering  of  the  part  of  Simon.  In  truth  the  Society 
could  not  have  secured  a  finer  trio  of  principal 
vocali.sts  ;  and  the  result  was,  in  spite  of  the  two 
drawbacks  above  mentioned,  a  very  delightful  feast 
of  pure  and  noble  music. 


?>rR.  B.  .T.  Laxg's  second  Concert.  Thnrsday  after- 
noon. April  'jy,  was  a  fit  pendant  to  the  first,  and 
this  the  programme: 

Duet  for  two  piano-fortes,  '■  TT(nninage  .\  Handct." 

:Mo=:,:lieles. 
Ari-i  anil  Scherzo  from  Sonata  Xo.  1,  op.  2-Si-Iiuni;nin. 

Rons  of  Separation Mozart. 

Sonata,  op.  46,   "  The  Maid  of  Orleans." 

Sterucl.ile  Bennett. 

1.  Andante  Pastorale. 

Ill  tlie  Kielda. 
"Ill  innoci-nie  I  led  iiiv  Hlicep 
A'lown  tile  inoulitain'ri  silent  steep." 

2.  Allegro  M:liv.ialc. 

Ill  tlieFicI.l. 
"  The  i:laiiirinL'  t^llInllet^^  soii-nl :  the  char<.:ers  rear  ; 
Anil  the  loiiii  war  cr.v  Ihiiiuiers  in  my  ear." 

3.  Aila;;io  I'atutieo. 

In  Prison. 
•'  Il'-ar  inc.  (">  r.oil   in  mine  extremily! 
Tn  fervent  vuiiplii-atioii  no  lo  'I'li'-e. 
t'n  !■)  Tliy  hi-aven  aliuve  I  send  my  soul.'' 
•I.     Molo  Di  PatiMone. 

The  end. 
"  Brief  i-i  the  sorrow;  endless  in  the  joy ; 

,.  (  Mav  Snug Sleriidale  Bennett. 

bongn.  -I  .|.|||-.  ^..|..^ Ruliin-tein . 

Cimc<*rr.o  in  I'-sliarp  minor,  o]).  Gll...l'erdin-ir-l  IliUer. 

Moderatci    ma    con  ciieririae  con    fiiooo— .\lld;uile 

osprcssivo— -\llegro  con  fuoco. 


For  Dwighl'8  Journal  t  f  Minic. 

In  Memoriam. 

Mu.  F.iuToa.— Althou-.'h  I  hail.-d  with  delight  the 
few  lines  appearing  in  your  .lournal  some  months 
ago.  from  the  (len  of  Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver,  concerning 
.losKi'ii  .\.  Kki.i.kh.  f  have  since  felt  greatly  disap- 
pointed that  they  have  been  followed  by  no  corre- 
sponding and  similarly  a])ijreciative  words,  from 
some  of  his  many  pupils  and  friends,  who  must  have 
felt  his  noble  influence  in  the  days  of  his  success. 
It  may  not  however,  be  unwelcome  to  them  to  hear 
from  a  pupil  who  admired  and  loved  his  master, 
some  of  his  impressions  concerning  him. 

In  the  spring  of  I8:!7,  my  father,  wishing  to  se- 
cure for  me  the  best  musical  instruction  that  this 
country  could  alTord,  placed  me  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Keller,  and  that  I  might  enjoy  his  more 
especial  and  immediate  care,  I  became  a  member 
of  his  family. 

In  the  two  succeeding  years,  all  my  expectations 
in  him  were  realized,  in  every  respect,  as  I  found  in 
him  not  only  a  most  superior  teacher  Viut  a  model 
in  gentlemanly  dei>ortment,  and  a  shining  example 
for  me  in  purity  of  life  and  manners.  In  subsequent 
years,  the  impressions  made  upon  nie  by  him  at  the 
early  age  of  fifteen,  have  been  indcdible,  and 
although  I  afterwards  enjo^-ed  the  best  instructions 
in  Germany.  I  found  cause  for  ever  increasing  grat- 
itude, and  to  regret  noihimi  received  from  him. 

Recalling  the  admiration  excited  in  me  at  that 
time  by  his  knowledge  and  skill.  I  wonder  now  at 
the  extraordinary  versatility  of  his  brilliant  geniu.s. 
When  s'eated  at  the  Organ,  one  could 'say,  he  be- 
longs there,  let  him  never  come  down  from  the 
organ  bench,  where  he  so  wonderfully  calls  forth 
devotional  aspirations,  and  elicits  the  praise  of  God 
from  the  most  insensible  hearts. 

So  at  the  Piano,  he  possessed  an  unrivalled  deli- 
cacy of  touch,  a  smoothness  and  beaut}'  of  execution 
rarelj-  heard,  and  in  free  fantasie,  showed  himself  a 
perfect  master  of  the  laws  of  harmony,  and  alwa3-s 
obedient  to  the  strict  rules  of  musical  composition. 
It  is  scarcely  credible,  however,  that  iu  addition  to 
this,  he  possessed  wonderful  skill  upon  the  violin 
and  violoncello,  which  more  than  all  others  were 
his  favorite  instruments,  as  is  proved  by  those 
many  sweet  toned  treasures  that  he  collected  during 
his  life,  and  left  silent  at  his  death. 

The  trumpet,  clarinet  and  flute  also  spoke  with 
as  sweet  and  pure  times  from  his  lips,  as  from  those 


of  our  most  skilled  performers,  and  many  other 
orchestral  instruments  I  have  heard  him  use  in  a 
manner  that  would  put  to  shame  most  of  our  public 
soloists. 

His  vocal  training  must  also  have  been  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  most  of  our  teachers  of  liighest  re- 
pute. For,  as  at  tlie  organ  beseemed  to  be  inspired 
by  direct  teaching  and  communication  from  Bacli 
himself,  in  the  instructions  received  in  later  j'ears 
from  the  illustrious  and  venerable  "  Father 
Alieksch."  and  his  pupil  Ivisse,  I  noticed  with  sur- 
prise that  the  rules  for  Vocal  Culture  derived  from 
Mr.  Keller,  were  all  corroliorated  and  confirmed, 
making  it  ajipear  that  his  vocal  education  must 
have  come  in  a  direct  line  from  tiiat  celebrated 
sidiool  of  Bologna,  from  which  were  dilTused  those 
established  ])rinciples  that  still  govern  the  genuine 
world  of  S'ing. 

.■\s  a  conductor  of  orchestra,  he  bad  few  if  any 
equals,  possessing  in  a  high  degree,  that  magnetic 
charm  which  ilrew  every  ]ierformer  with  liim  liy  its 
subtle  influence,  and  an  electric  fervor  of  soul  that 
was  an  inspiration  to  all  who  formed  the  musical 
circle  around  him. 

Reference  need  only  be  ma<li_'  to  the  records  of  the 
old  "  Boston  .-\cadeinv  of  Music."  for  evidence  of  his 
noble  efforts  to  give  the  fine  and  classical  works  «l 
bis  father  land  a  hearing  in  Boston.  To  such  influ- 
ence how  much  do  we  owe.  at  the  present  day,  of 
tiie  educated  taste  that  enaliles  us  to  enjoy  music  of 
siudi  an  elevated  character,  and  to  ajipreciate  an}' 
above  the  most  common  musical  works  ! 

Of  Joseph  .\.  Keller  it  may  truly  be  said,  no //ooi/ 
nan  ever  knew  him  but  to  lionor  and  admire,  and 
whatever  enemies  he  had  he  honestly  earned  by  de- 
termined and  unshrinking  opposition  to  trrur/icri/ 
ami  hnmhini  in  every  form.  To  such  men.  who  have 
labored  and  struggletl  with  trial  and  sorrow  iu  tlieir 
most  aggravating  aspects,  and  maintained  a  pure 
and  upright  life,  it  is  due  that  their  memory  be 
honored,  and  not  allowed  to  die  without  suitable 
recognition  of  their  claims  to  the  gratitude  and  re- 
sjiect  of  all  who  re\'erence  the  good,  true  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  noble  Art  ..f  \lii~ic.  K.B.O. 

Bavueitii. — The  following  intelligence  from  a  re- 
sjionsihle  source,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  for 
publication.  It  will  interest  our  young  friends  who 
contemplate  a  iiili;rimage  to  tills  Saxon  Mecca  of 
"  The  Future."  where  they  may  worship  all  their 
moral  gods.  Tlior,  Wotan.  Freia,  and  the  rest,  who 
have  great  Ricliard  for  their  prophet. 

BEiti.iN",  ArniL  12. 
l?n  \R  Sir:  -I  wrote   to  WrlLjiu-r  tile  other  (la.v.  silggc.it- 

;  ini;  tliat,  by  giving  his  ureal  eiitertainnient,  at  Bayn-uth 
ill  July.  ISTO,  he  would  fail  almost  entirely  of  the  iittend- 

'  aiico  of  Americans,  since  :ill  citizens  of  the  United  .States 

I  woulil  aim  to  lie  at  lioiiie.  at  that  time,  for  the  Ceiitenni.'il. 

j  I  aildC'l,  that  in  ordinary  seasons,  he  might  rely  upon 
several  iliiiusaiid  dollarH  from  American  travelers  in  (sup- 
port of  liiH  undertaking,  and  urg'id  that  he  should  defer 

I  the  iiuiiii  performaiiccs  until  Septeinher. 

j  In  .acknowledging  the  value  of  tlie  Hu.gtjestion ,  Wagner 
wrote  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  perfoniuinces 
8o  late  as  September,  becauBO  his  artifts  will  be  available 
only  in  July  and  -\ugust,  the  vacation  months  of  their 
several  theatrcH:  hut  with  a  view  to  accoinuiodate  Amer- 
ican travelers,  he  will  have  a  repetition  of  all  the  main 
performanccH  in  the  last  week  of  August.  1876. 

At  his  requCBt,  and  for  the  information  of  iny  country- 
men, I  beg  you  to  give  this  fact  publicity  tliroii;^h  the 
Jfiisiual  Journal,  and  to  ask  other  p,apers  to  extend  the 
notice  as  widely  as  possible. 

The  musical  world  of  Berlin  is  in  high  expectation  of 
the  Concert  to  be  given  next  week,  at  which  AVagrer  will 
in  person  lead  the  orchestra  in  the  interpretation  <if  por- 
tions of  his  latest  work. 

Tours,  tnilv,  J.  P.  T. 


(Concluded  from  Page  16.) 

New  York,  April  '26.  Mr.  Hoffman's  perform- 
ance of  the  Beethoven  Concerto  was  marked  by 
great  clearness  and  delicacy  of  handling,  and  by  a 
poetic  fire  such  as  I  have  seldom  known  infu-^ed  into 
the  composition.  In  the  second  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme his  treatment  of  the  Barcarole  (from  Ben- 
nett's Fourth  Concerto,  in  F  minor  0|.i.  19)  was  so 
refined  and  artistic  that  an  encore  was  a  matter  of 
course. 

I  give  the  Repertoire  of  the  Philharmonic  Soci- 
ety of  Brooklyn — Seventeenth  Season. 
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SYMlMinxnSS. 
N^o    r.  Ill  r  Minoi-,  Op    (17. 
II  I!  Khih  On  :ia. 
■  flinliiV'^lii'il  ] 


HKKnrovicN 

Si-ltHM  VNN  -Nn  1  i 
SrilUMMirr  -H  Minn 
MF.VOF.I.-^^onv  — >Jn    ;^  i'l   \  Mill! 

llAVnv-  Oxfmd  ffii-.t  tiiiio] 
HRK.TiTDvn^t— No.  fi,  P.iMnnlc  in  F  \Ti 
Moz.illT-E  Flat,  Kiichel  543  [first  timo.] 


,f-ij.ir. 


H Afill— Snitp  in  It  ^rinor  [fiivt  linio], 
Ja^'/.t — Svinplinnii'  Poom— f)rpitoiis. 
Hacii— Ciaconne  [new]    adapted  for  orchestra  l>y  J. 

Rair. 
Jil^ZT— avniphonie  Pneni— TaKSO  T-ailionto  e  Trionfo. 
lUnuNs-ri'US'  -Kin  Mnsiltalishes  Oliaractcrliild,  Op.  08 

riir.-^t  Urn.']. 
Bu  AHMs— Il'iiicariaii  r)annc.=5  [ne\v]. 
W.\i:\T,lt-  K  lisir  Mairli. 
Hit  \H.MS— Tlunii-  and  Varintinn'i.  Op   IS  [first  time]. 

rOXfERTOS, 
Beftitoa'pn'— r  ^finor.  Op.  3"  [liisf  niovpincid]. 
RvrF— OpnJ  l.'.S  [niwl. 
Uf.nnp.tt— narcanilc  I'l-nm  Fourt.li  ('(iiicerLa. 

OVTili.TtJR.ES. 
WAOiwKrt— Einc  B^inst  ON'eitiirc. 
KliniNSTF.lN— Tl-innijiii.ilo,  Op.  4.3  [new]. 
BRP.TiiOVRX—Leonini*    No    3 
8cHU.M.\>'N— Bride  of  ^^e■^sina. 

VOCAL  SELECTIONS. 
HFuril.D— .\ria  fruni  "  Tjf  Pre  anx  Cieres." 
TnOM  4S  — I'oiaeea  friKn  "  Miiriioii." 
Rr.F.TUOVFN— '■  In  qiiesta  tmnlia  nsciira." 
Rossini— Tanei-i'ili —"  I.)i  tanii  )iatpiti." 
TirBIN'sTEIN'— "  K  Diinipie  ver'"  0\^    .OR. 
KictNEnKF.— MirianrN  Snnsr  ol"  Vicioiv,  Op.  74. 
Wagnek— Wotan's  Alj.scliied  und  Feiuzauber  [lirst 

time]. 
jVlEYERREEH — "  Piet.'i,  pietili,,"  from  "  Le  Propln^te." 
Moz.MiT— Batti   Iiatti,  from  "  Don  niovanni." 
Leslie,  H.— ■'  Hmv  Sweet  the  Muonliylit!  " 
BENEDirT.  .T  — llnntine  Song-. 
Lksi.ie,  H  — Lnllaliv  "f  Life. 
M.-VCFAUUEN— Sands  o'  Dee. 

For  want  of  .sj^.ace  I  cannot  ^\ve  a  ili'tailed  ncconnt 
of  a  number  of  concerts  in  N"ew  York  which  deserve 
notice.  They  must  wait  over  until  my  next  letter. 
And  for  tlie  same  reason  I  c.in  sive  only  a  brief  no- 
tice of  the  last  concert  of  tlie  N,  Y.  Pliilharmonic 
Society,  which  v/as  sjiven  last  Saturday  evening. 
I  give  the  progi-amnie: 

Part  I. 

Overture,  "  Manfred  " Selnmiann 

Scena  and  Ai-ia,  "  .Ui  iteirido!" Beethoven 

Miss  Annie  J.  Bone. 

Piano-forte  concerto  in  E  tlat.  No.  1 Li-szt 

Miss  .Tulia  Rive. 
Fantaisie— Overture,  *'  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  Op.  42 

(first  tirael W.  S.  Bennett 

Introduction ;  modcrato  rchoral). 

1st  scene.  2d  scene.  3d  scene. 

Part  II. 

Overtm-e,  "  Les  Frances  Juices,"  in  F Berlioz 

Faschingsswanli  au^  AVieu Schumann 

Mis.s  Julia  Rive. 
Symphony  in  C  minor.  No.  5 Beethoven 

Tlie  orchestra,  it  seemed  to  me,  did  not  play  as 
well  as  usual,  for  there  was  a  terrible  blemish  in  the 
performance  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Synii^ho- 
n_v,  caused  b\'  one  of  the  violins  coming  in  some 
measures  ahead  of  time. 

The  best  feature  of  llie  evening  was  the  piano- 
forte playiug  of  Miss  Julia  Rive,  a  young  lady  who 
I  believe  has  but  recently  returned  from  abroad, 
where  she  has  finished  her  studies  under  Liszt. 
She  has  plaj'ed  at  concerts  in  some  of  the  Western 
cities,  and  I  have  lieard  enthusiastic  accounts  of  her 
from  there,  but  I  hardl}'  anticipated  tlie  very  favor- 
able receptiim  which  awaited  her  here.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  saj'  that  this  young  lad3-,  who  came  to 
us  so  q\iictly  and  modestly,  achieved  a  great  artis- 
tic success  upon  her  first  appearance.  She  played 
the  magnificent  concerto  of  Liszt's  from  the  first 
note  to  the  last  without  a  slip  or  a  blemish.  She 
not  onh-  gave  a  correct  rendering  of  the  piece  but 
a  poetic  rendering.  Her  playing  was  not  that  of  a 
prize  pupil  but  tif  a  mature  artist.  She  made  light 
of  the  immense  diflieuUies  which  invest  this  piece 
like  a  hedge  ol  thcums,  and  she  did  this  without  the 
slightest  sign  of  self-consciousness  or  of  being  con- 
scious of  anj'lhing  save  the  music. 

The  Schumann  "  Fantasiebilder,"  her  second 
piece,  was  a  little  too  good  even  for  a  Philharmonic 
audience  ;  but  her  playing  was  ajijiret-iated  to  the 
extent  of  an  encore,  to  which  she  responded  with 
Liszts'  second  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  which  she 
played  with  such  effect  that  there  was  a  fnror  in 
the  audience  and  even  orchestra  and  conductor 
joined  in  the  applause  when,  at  the  close  af  her 
performance,  she  was  recalled  time  after  time  to  the 
stage.  You  will  certainly  hear  much  of  her  in  the 
future.  A.  A.  C. 


Toronto,  p.  w.  Kaiirlrgger's  Cantata  "  Fridolin  " 
(of  wliiili  wc  li,-i\c  already  had  a  description  in  this 

.Iniirnal)  w.-is  I  wire  iieifor I  here  sonic  six    weeks 

ai;-o,  under  llic  direi'li.in  of  V.r.  Torringtnn,  well 
kiiouii  in  r.MSton.  .According  lo  the  Tovuiln  I.il„r- 
1(1,  it,  was  a  great  snccess,  especially  ihc  second 
time, 

Mrs,  Dow's  fine  sopr.ano  voice  sliowed  to  i)etter  advan- 
tajie  Ulan  ever,  and  after  the  recitative  and  bou";  of  the 
Counless,  she  reecived  round  after  round  of  we'.I-incrited 
appl.ause.  The  Hiiuters'  Chorus  w.as  perfcrnied  in  n  In-il- 
liant  and  spirited  manner,  and  was  a;iain  cutliusi.-isticallv 
cnenreil.  This  tine  idini  ns  liiils  fair  to  lieeonie  a  lislinl' 
fivorife  with  TnroMtn  luidic  .ces.  The  II  indiuaid-iis' 
<.*'iouis  evinced  less  sii.ii  of  iiupioeement  than  anv  nf  the 
othes,  the  alto  heiuK  almost  too  faint  to  he  heard  at  tile 
tiulher  end  of  Ihe  au.litoriuin ,  'I'lie  Chorus  of  Villaijers 
ill  Ihe  Foie-t  Glade  was  e\ceedine|,y  h'-nulifiil,  and  well 
cvc.aued.  whil.'  the  friande-t  and  most  diffleiilt  of  idl,  the 
Clintus  of  Smiths,  sliowed  a  marked  impiovenient  o\'er 
tile  eorrespondinix  part  of  the  Jircviotis  evenini.'"s  peiforni- 
aiieo.  Both  chorus  niul  orchestra  deserve  the  hia-liest 
praise  fi,r  the  manner  in  wliieh  thev  executed  this  cou- 
fessiilly  il  fficult  piece  of  combined  vocalization  and  in- 
stium'uitation. 

Diiiiii};  Ihe  recess  the  Beethoven  Quintette  Club  ag.dn 
lilaveil  a  ]iiece  not  on  the  procrranimi — Theme  and  varia- 
tions from  the  "Kaiser  Quartet,"  hv  Ha\dn  The  ex- 
quisite character  ol  llf  peif,,i  iiian,)e  kept  Ihe  inaioi  itv  of 
the  audience  in  lireathless  stillness,  as  if  afraid  to  lose  ev- 
en :t  siuude  note  of  the  nuisic.  The  a)  planse  and  encore 
uirh  which  it  was  i,ne.t' (I  were  responded  to  liy  the  pei- 
foniiance  ,if  Sehumaniis  "  Triiunierei,"  which  so  enchant- 
eil  the  aiidienc'  the  evening  before. 

Mr,  Toriinaton  wielded  the  baton  with  his  usual  skill 
and  enercy,  keepiusj  chorus  and  orcbestra  perfectly  under 
control  thronah  ev.  n  the  most  difBeult  passa«ei.  Onlv 
once  did  even  an  approaeb  to  a  seriotis  error  occur,  and 
then  il  was  scarcely  perceptiide. 

E.M.Fn's  "  Talisman  "  (.also  given  in  this  city  when 
the  Kellogg  troupe  were  here)  is  thus  neatly,  and 
fairly,  hit  off  by  the  Bn/timnrc  BnUelin,  May  1, 

T//f'  Talisman  is  Balfe's  posthumous  opera.  It  is  easy  to 
see  the  reason  wdiy  posthumous;  for  as  long  as  life  fliok- 
erert  in  that  senile  breast,  he  had  sen,se  enough  not  to 
brin,g  it  out.  But  it  may  he  that  he  died  in  giving  birth 
to  it.  It  is  difficult  10  conceive  anylhiug  more  limp  and 
washy  than  the  music:  so  tepid  in  its  passion,  so  tame  in 
its  furies.  It  may  rou.ghly  he  described  as  BoJieminn  Girl 
and  water,  slightly  colored  with  Lydia  Thompson  lan- 
guors and  flavored  with  the  negro  serenaders.  It  was  in- 
deed a  cruel  thing  for  Balfe's  literary  executors  to  permit 
its  production;  hut  man  is  frail,  and  a  new  opera  well 
puffed  has  '*  money  in  it." 

The  music,  tame  as  it  was,  was  tamely  rendered.  Mr. 
Maas  was  "  Sir  Kenneth,  the  Kniaht  of  the  Liopard  " 
He  was  a  dear  little  love  of  a  leopard  with  his  mane  oihd 
and  parted  in  the  middle,  and  his  tail  freshly  icieased 
from  the  curl-papers.  He  roared  you  gently  as'aiiy  suck- 
ing dove.  The  human  mind  cannot  possihiy  accept  dear 
little  Mr,  Maas  as  a  stalwai-t  crusader,  .any  more  ihan  it 
can  accept  the  two  excieseences  on  the  shins  of  ■■  .Necto- 
lianus''  as  typical  of  .any  known  physical  deformity, 
" Nectohaiius "  should  have  been  a  malicious  .lipiile,  bus 
he  was  not.  He  was  gentle,  .and  showed  an  undue  fond- 
ness for  the  piomiiler's  box,  where  he  seemed  to  b,ive  one 
of  his  feet  nailed  down  to  the  stage  Mr.  Cailetnn's 
•Kiihard  Coeur  de  Lion,"  and  5Iiss  Kelloi^g's  "Edith 
I'laiitageuel,"  alone  saved  the  opera  from  Ihe  open  deri- 
sion and  jeers  of  the  popul.ace.  Yet  Miss  Keli.ieg's  only 
success  was  when  she  abandoned  the  score  and  inserted  a 
ballad  by  Clay:  "She  Wandered  Down  the  Mountain 
Side,"  Nothing  could  give  a  jilster  idea  of  the  v:ihie  of 
the  music  of  the  opera  tluin  thatthis  little  song  by  anoth- 
er composer,  seemed  like  a  bright  patch  on  the  dreary 
background.  It  met  with  some  little  success,  but  it  w.as 
the  only  moment  during  the  evening  when  the  baskets  of 
flowers  wdiich  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasinn  could 
with  any  possibil  ty  have  been  presented. 

The  opera,  in  addition  to  its  shoit-eouiings  as  music,  is 
wholly  bare  of  dr.amatio  situations  and  of  plot.  The  lead- 
ing characte.'s  come  in  one  after  another,  as  at  a  variety 
sliow,  and  , sing  their  solos,  and  then  meander  off  again; 
unthiiig  leads  to  anything  else.  There  is  no  mu>ic.d  dec- 
lanuitioii,  dialogue  or  coiicerted  music  worth  mention  — 
uutuing  but  the  spectacle.  Now  a  spectacular  opera  ought 
to  be  specia'cutar.  Pompous  jirocesslonings,  h.aughty 
kings  and  princes,  sumptuous  costumes  and  ciilcinm  lights 
will  make  very  poor  siufF  go  off  moderately  well;  "but 
wdieu  a  spectaoular  opera  is  conducted  rather'with  a  view 
to  economy  than  to  show,  the  efj'ect  is  not  apt  to  be  impos- 
ing. Thus  it  fared  with  the  Talisman  as  presented  by 
Miss  Kellogg's  coiiip  luy.  "  Edith  Plartagenet  "  had  somi; 
pretty  clothes,  .and  "  Kenneth,"  the  ragiiig  leopard,  also 
had  a  shiny  helmet  and  spangled  shoes;  but  the  rest  of 
the  kings  and  dukes  and  earls  of  high  degree  appeared  to 
h:vve  lieen  born  of  poor  but  oiiest  parents -hnmhi.-  in- 
deed, but  knowing  their  place.  The  only  thing  like  ac- 
tion in  the  whole  opera  is  \vhere  six  su'pes  on  one  side 
and  live  on  the  other,  representing  the  armies  of  England 
and  Austria,  closed  in  deadly  Couibat,  .and  clashed  fee!  ly 
their  pasteboard  battle-axes  taking  great  care  not  to  in- 
jure the  tin  foil,  until  the  "  Kintr  of  France."  looking  like 
an  obese  .Tack  of  Club-  in  reduced  circunisiances'^,  ap- 
peared suddenly  and  put  an  end  to  the  carnage — seeming- 
like  a  right  bower  played  by  some  invisible  hand  which 
had  taken  the  trick. 

Such  was  the  ru//-onf7ii,  as  presented  at  the  -Academy 
of  .Alusic  last  Friday  night,  to  one  of  the  largest  audiences 
that  ever  assembleil  there.  In  justice  to  that  audience  we 
must  say  that  we  never  saw  a  full  house  so  cold,  so  utter- 
ly uiirippled  by  applau-e.  They  were,  on  tlie  whole, 
p.itient  and  well  behaved,  so  that  we  hardly  ever  saw  a 
belter  audience  or  a  woise  peiformauce. 


.^peciiil    lloticc^, 


DK.'iCRrPTIVE   I,T,ST  OF  TIIF, 
I*iil>li»]i<-<l  l>y  <Miv<-r  ItitHon  A  <•. 


VocaB,  nith  l*i»3l<l   .lcft'4>iii|iuiiini4'lit. 

Old  Fulk.s  at  Home.     Quartet.     L'.  D  to  d. 

arr.  hij  Fa'u-bunk.  2.j 
A  siin)ile  4  part  arrangement. 

The  Flown-  (:,\t\.     (La  Fioraj.i].    (1.   E'l  to  h. 

linhjnnid.  "■") 
*   Clii  vu'd  fiori  ecromi  qua," 
"  Who  wi-hes  flowers?    Hither  come." 
A^'-iy  briLilit  and  flowing  concert  s(,ng. 

The  C:iang  of  the  \Vooden  Shooii.     .3. 

C  minor  to  c.  Mnlloy.  40 

"  Oh  I  the  dance  and  the  merry  tune." 
Those  who  have  heard  the  clatter  of  the  wooden 
sabots  of  the  -  old  countries,"  will  be  pleased  with 
this,  which  is,  in  a  curious  way,  a  vocal  clog  dance. 

Staccato  Polka.    Bravoura  p'ece.     6.  F  to  h. 

Mulder.  7.5 
A  true  bi-avrinra,  which  will  make  a  sensation 
■when  briglitly  sung. 

Otto  Lob's  Sacrerl  Trio.?.  ea,  .3.5 

No.  1.  Loiil  thy  Glory.    (Sop.  Alto, Tenor). 

■1.  G  to''/.  Weber. 

No.  3.  Prai.se  thou  the  Lord.     (Mczzo- 

.Sop.  Tenor,  Bas.s).     4.  E'l  to  ri.         Mehnl. 
No.  3.  Loud  Proclaim.     (Sop.  Tenor,  Bn.ssl. 
r>.  Uh  u>  f.  Spuhr. 

No.  4.  Bow  down  thine  car.     (.^Ito, 

TVnor,  Bass).     4.  C  to  g.       Wagner. 
These  are  trios  of  a  high  classical  character,  and 
of  some  difliculty.     And  these  re:isuiis  commend 
them  to  quartet  choirs. 

I  fear  those  beaming  Eyes.  3.  F  to  f.    Glover.  30 

"  I  fear  to  touch  that  Inoid." 
A  musical  effusion  for  a  plaiiitue  lover. 

I  will  love  thee,     (to  t'amero).     a.  D  to  d. 

Cuinpana.  30 

"  Thee  will  I  love, 

"Wiiell  s^vallows  are  returning  " 
Melodious,  as  tile  autbor's  pieces  are  wont  to  be. 

Sii<4;riiiiinita1. 

Flight  of  the  Nightingales.     Commencement 

March.     3.   l'.  Wliitnry.  33 

Po-weiful.     Grand.     Many  octave^  introdneed. 


Reverie. 


6.  E6. 


Lrivr/e.  60 


An  elegant  arrangement  of  a  Keverie  by  Vieux- 
teiups. 

Fandango.  Morceau  Caractcristique.     .o.  Tlh. 

S.  Sniilh.  75 
Very  bright,  as  it  must  be,  being  made  by  Sidney 
Smith, 

Capt.  Folsom's  March.        3.  E5.  J?fere.s-.  40 

A  spirited  composition. 

Little  Beauty  Waltz.        2.  F.  Turner.  .30 

A  little  beauty  of  a  Waltz. 

On  the  Win,g.     Galop.  2.  C.  Faunt.  30 

A  brilliant  Faust  galop. 

L'Esperance  Waltz.  3.  Dfi.  Fraser,  40 

.-^  rich  and  mellow-  coinposition. 

A  Night  in  , June.     Idyl.        4.  Ah.        inVsoH.  50 
Very  neat  picture  title,  and  -will  prooahlv be  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  sweetest  of  this  i^ liter's  sweet 
Idyls. 

Home,  Sweet  Home.  0.  Bft  Kuhe.  .''lO 

Sweet  HnuH^on  the  4lh  of  July,  evidently,  as  it  is 
full  of  inusieal  lireworks.    Splendid  piece'. 

Icebrook  Galop.  2.  C.  Speck.  40 

Played  with  great  success  by  La  Favorita  Orches- 
tra. 

Firm  Step  March.  3.  G.  Steiner.  30 

A  flrni,  poweiful  march. 

Beauties  of  Paiy  Bias.        S.  G.  Knirjht.  30 

One  of  .Mr,  Knight's  brilliant  arrangements  of 
favorite  airs. 

La  Poste  aux  Grelots.     Galop  de  Concert. 

4.   Dh.  Bo^ancitz    75 

Veiy  spirited,  bright,  and  rather  powerful  for  a 
galop. 


.■VBnuEvi..\Tio>'s.— Degrees  of  difRculty  are  marked 
1  to  7.  The  A-r;v's  marked -with  a  cajiital  letter:  as  C,  B 
flat,  &c.  A  siiiall  Romau  letter  marks  the  highest  note, 
if  oil  the  staff,  an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above 
the  stall. 


Aiesrlci  Sctiflol  Iisic  Mt 

By  L.  0.  Emerson  and  \\.  S.  Tililon. 


A  Systematic   Graded  Course  in  Three  Books. 

Book    First.  Price  V.'^  Cls. 

rUEPARATORY  ('iiri;sl':.  This,  tlio  Ii(;litc«t  of  tlio 
tliri-e  li.).,k>i  is  liiU-ii.l.'J  fnr  f  hililreii  of  tlio  ■'  I'rilnaiy 
Scliuiil  "  iifi;.  Tllf  lessulis  commLMici?  wilh  a  Bini;li'  ii"lo, 
ami  iirocCL'il  to  piecc'B  of  modurnto  dllllculty.  ('"|)iuiib 
ciirvctioiw  to  teucllers,  ale  printed  in  very  Binall  typi;  to 
.■Kiv     oora.      7U  pa^jes.  and  10(J  Bunt^H. 

PiUe  :)il  Cls. 

1  Tlili  bn.tk  I't  intfiidfd  fir  ehildroii  in  tlie  classes  next 
l.pv.in.l  111-  I'riMiary  Siliouli,  and  will  1ie  used  gener- 
ally, ill  the  lower  classes  of  Grammar  .Schooli.  Two- 
r;ut  Soii-j  are  introduced  at  the  apiiiopriate  place. 

PrircC)  Cls. 

Tlii-il k  tiniHlicH  the  cicinoiitary  course,  an<l  i^  an  ni)- 

pin|>riiite  woik  for  tlie  upper  chis^cs  of  Grainiiuir  Si'liools. 
Sonif  knowledije  of  clionU  is   acfjuired.  followi-d  liy  prnc- 
lice  111  'J'wi)  and  'J'liree  parts,  and  in  Minor  as  well  as  Miijor 
pa^i'S  at  tile  end  are  filled  with  Four-1'art 


Book  Second. 


Book  Third- 


Keys.    Forty  pa_ 
Musie. 

Mr.   Tildeii    Ii:n   thor.nib'lily  an.l    Knecosafnlly 
tlieories  in  schools  in  tlie  vicinity  of  lioston. 


THE    NEWEST. 

SCHOOL  SONG    BOOK! 
CHEERFUL    VOICES. 

BY  L.  O.  EMERSON.  Price  SOc. 

Of  ilr.  EmerBon'a  previous  school  song  books  about 
300.000  have  been  printetl.  "Cheerful  Vuiccs"  boiug  an 
good   as   the   best,  shoulil  rcacli  at  leact  IJO.OOO  singers. 

The  book  contiiina  a  well  written  Elementary  ConrHc, 
with  abundance  of  agreeable  cserciacs  and  tunes  for  p]nc- 
tioe;  and  also  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  SonKR, 
Rounds,  &c.,  with  thirty  pieces  of  Sacred  Music  for  opeii- 
iiilj  and  closintr  School. 


Hour  of   Singing. 

FOi^  :k:ig-xx  sc:k:oox.s. 

By  L.  0.  EMERSON  and  W.  S.  TILDEN. 

Until  recently,  it  lould  imt  be  said  lli;vt  there  was  really 
I  any  music  book  cepecially  adapted  for  lliyh  Bchottla.  There 
wt-re,  to  be  wurc,  excellent  collectionti  of  inu=iic  wliieli  could 
be  used,  after  a  fiiwhion,  in  leachinij.  Still  tlie  Instructor  iu 
Music  liad  no  proper  test  book  until  the  appearance  of  'he 
IIOLR  OF  Singing.  Its  ndajitedntss  to  its  place  and 
work  wa3  f<o  apparent,  lliat  it  wan  at  oilce,  without  quen- 
tion,  adopted  in  a  large  nunibcrof  Ili^ih  Schoula  and  Pi^nii- 
narics,  and  has  also,  to  .i  certain  extent,  been  Ubcd  by  the 
bi^'her  ciasnns  of  {^irammar  Schools, 


srcd  Ilia 


Dr.  E^ason's  Song  Gardens 

Has  hail  a  Yery  Larj^o  and  "WuU-Merited  Sale. 


ERRY    CHIP^ES 


By  L,  0.  Emerson.    Price  50  Cents. 


I      TT.1W  an  ercellent  reputation   among  School  SonffBonhH. 

I'ut  to^'i'ther  ..t  a  later  period  than  tJiat  of  itu'  appearanrp 
1  <if     Thk     Goi.DKN"    M'ltEATii    by   tlio   Same    aullior,    tlic 

book  contains  tuo'-c  oriiijinal  matier  thau  the  wtUcr,  and 
•  pleases  all,  but  lu  a  dilferent  way. 


THE  KlUsr  ]tOOK.  IVieo  60  CenU. 

Is  for  Young  Cliildrc-u. 

THE  SEr(JXI)  Honic.  I'lice  So  Centrf. 

la  for  (7oniinon  Sch()c>ls.  i 

THE  TIIIKD  book.  VvUx-  $1.00. 

Is  fur  Hii^li  Si'hooirt  and  Adult  <.:UsKe-^.  , 


Primary  Elements  of  Music. 

Dr.    H.    R.    Streeter. 

Pricp  GO  f'rntn. 

Tlioso  must  not  111)  supposed  to  lie  Elements  fnj  ii=p 
in  I'rimarv  Schools.  The  liook  is  for  all  ai;es,  and  eon- 
tains  a  well  arraii^red  presentation  of  tin-  Element.s  of 
Musi.1,  sonieirhat  like  ti.w,.  oriliuariiv  found  in  riinrcli 
Music  books,  but  wi'li  lb,  Dr's  ideas  impressed  upon 
them,  and  also  numerous  exaiuiilcs  and  exercises,  in  all 
kevs  and  of   o.asy  compass. 

lir.  streeter  lias  a  hieh  reputation  n.''  a  teaelier  of 
"Voice  IJviihlinp;,"  and  liis  iih'.is  are  wiMl  w.rth  notin-;. 

Paiserai's  A,  B,  C,  of  Isic. 

Abridged,  $1.00. 

Quito  valuable,  as  givinp  Iho  theory  of  Prhnary  Inslruc- 
t!')[i,  from  a  Freticli  PiofofitJor'H  point  of  view.  All  teachers 
Bbould  bi'conic  acfjualiiU'd  with  thcso  various  '■Schoola," 
whetlu'r  tbry  uae  llieni  or  not. 

Wilhem's  Method  of 

Teaching  Vocal  Classeg. 

BY    JOHN    EoILAH,    60    Cents. 

A  book  called  out  by  thi^  t;reat  awakening  in  England  on 
the  subject  of  tL-achioij  mime  to  the  maasca. 

Every  good  teacher  will  I'udy  all  inethuds.  and  adopt  the 
best.  Every  good  teuchci'wi!!  then,  of  course,  examine 
"Wilhem.'* 


DEEMg'ggOLFEGGIOg. 

Pri*,e  73  Cents. 

Designed  to  be  n  bonk  for  tear-liing  the  Elements  of 
^^usic,  and  iu  its  theory  lias  a  gorier.-d  rcaemhlance  lo  other 
Methods  with  a  similar  object.  Tli'Te  is.  !i«wevcr,  a 
marked  character  iri  ibe  exercises  a-id  s.ilfeK^'i.whicb  have  a 
graceful  Italian  style,  are  a.ifc  and  good  for  the  voice, 
and  rcnd»;r  the  book  an  excellent  one  for  all  schools  of  a 
high  grade. 

It  may  either  bo  Ufod  alone,  or  in  connecllon  wi»b  another 
liook.  in  which  case  it  will  bltvc  as  a  collection  of  useful 
S.iIfi'girinR,  f.r  'Snnifs  without   "Wnr-lfi." 


THE  GOLDEN  WREATH.      THE  ORPHEAN. 


L.  0,  Emerso!!.       50  Cents. 


The  sucre.''s  of  this  fine  book  has  been  n  fuirprific,  morr 
than  a  qxtarUr  of  a  million  ro^nes  having  been  sold.  To 
that  number  of  persons,  tbereli'iv,  Its  face  la  as  that  of  a 
familiar  (riend.  Since  its  lesui-  lowcver,  nil  entirely  new 
Ret  of  children  fill  the  scho' !..  nd  to  those  who  arc  unac- 
quainted with  Us  mt-lodic  j'hc  Goi.dkn  AVukatii  nmy 
still  be  tlio  bC'^t  .School  Song  Book. 

THE  NIGHTINGALE. 


I'KK  j:   so   <t:.\T«. 


By   W.    O.    &    H.    S     PERKINS. 


A  very  appropriate  name  for  a  favorite  collection  of 
Scliool  Songa.  The  sweet  bird  has  sung  its  way  into  many 
communities,  with  melodb-s  that  havein'*4.'c  many  acliild'a 
he.irt  glad. 


FOR    BOYS. 

By  W.  0.  Perkins  and  A.  E.  Hallett. 
Price  $1.00. 

Tmenilcd,  according  to  the  title  page.  Von  Boy's  Srnoor.s 
ANi>  COLLKGES.  As  Buys  Voices  nod  Oirls  vi'ices  arc, 
previous  to  cliange,  at  the  same  pilch,  there  is  no  reabon 
why  TiiK  OitriiKAX  m.ny  not  bo  usod  in  the  advanced 
claf«ses  of  any  common  scliooI . 
I  TIic  music  id  exceedingly  well  selected,  and  conveniently 
arr.vnged  Into  Two,  Three  and  Four  Tarts, 

Dr.  Lflf  Ell  lasBii's  Isic  Claris. 

Two  Vols,  eacli  with  30  Cliarts, 
Frice  ,$S.OO. 

These  charts  liavc  each  n  snrf.nce  of  about  a  square  yard, 
and  as  llie  exercises  and  illuslratl(iti«  nre  printed  upon  them 
in  largo  block  type,  tht-y  are  visiblo  fruui  all  p.iris  of  a 
Bchool-room. 

The  charts  save  much  ineonvenienco  In  tiie  way  uf  black- 
board writing. 

Xota  that  they  are  too  large  for  mailing,  but  may  properly 
be  sent  by  expiejai. 


lASON'S  FOCAL  EIERCISES 

And  Solfeggios,  Price  $1.50. 

Tlu-re  ia  a  close  repombhinro  In  all  cullocliuiw  .^f  Vocal 
E.\(  rcisea.  They  are  nmi  must  he  cnuiposi-d  of  liio  munds 
of  the  scale,  arranged  with  or  without  skips,  in  runs,  or  in 
Blow  lime. 

Dr.  Mason's  book  contaiiis  the  most  essential  ones. 

As  to  the  Solfeggios  they  have  been  exceedingly  useful 
Rud  pliM  *  alfalr^,  when  applied  to  class  practice,  and 
miiy  also  li    used  by  those  who  study  alone. 


THE     GOLDEN     ROBIN. 


18 V  w.  o.  i*ff:nKrA«*. 


PRICK    .^^    CENTS 

One  of  the  best  known  of  School  Pong  Books,  and  will 
yet  make  many  more  friends.  "Well  cho'vn  and  good  songn, 
more  than  two  hundred  of  them,  and  the  usual  elementary 
e.-mrae  with  attractive  exercises. 

Part  Songs  for  Three 

AND  FOUR  FEMALE  VOICES. 


Price  60  Centra. 


Clasfiienl  and  pleasing  songs    which    arm   iu    Uf<o   in    High 
and  Normal  Schools. 


CANTATAS 

For    School    Exhibitions. 

Musical  progress,  both  among  young  and  old  l)eople, 
depends  so  much  upun  musical  enihusiaitm,  that  there 
teems  to  be  almont  a  lu-ecpsity  for  irUr-iducing  Concerts  antl 
Exhihilionti,  into  the  music  leaching  cuirse  of  echools.  To 
give  briMiancy  and  rucccrs  to  these  affairs,  nothing  can  be 
bclli-T  than  sucli  Caulatas  as  are  meutloned  liclow  ; 
Tbo     Flo««»r     Oueen  ;  G.  F.  P.not.  75 

The   <'ul|»rit   FiiT.  J.  I..  Knsi'jn.  1.00 

Th4»  Twin   »(l«trri«.  //.  G.  Suroni.  W 

Fairr   Ilrttlul.  Ilexcitt.  50 

Tlio   VU-  \\€.  J.n.  TTiomas.  1.00 

Ft'Mtival  or  lh«'    none.  J.  C.Johnson.  30 

Flotvor  FenCltulontUn  EBunks  of  the  !Rhine. 

J.    C.  J'.'hnjnn.  4S 

SiprifiH'   flolisInT.  C.   C.  Conzcne.   75 

Quarrel    AmonK^  Che  Flotrern,  Shorllfr.  35 

JnTenile     4>ralorioit.      CiMUainiug  *' The  Festival  of 

the  Kosr,"     •  Tb*?  Indian  Summer."  and  "The  Children 

of  Jeru^salem,"'  three  Cantatas.     By        J.  0.  Johnson.  60 


A  Catalnn^ut;  tlL'.sci*;bin;;  i_hc 
for  rrlail  |.!-i'-e. 


;  ami  about  l,iini)  other  booka  jmblished  by  Ditaon  And  Co.,  aunt  free  on   application.      Alt-o  all  books   mailcti,  post-jiaitl. 


OLIVER   DITSON  &  CO., 

277  WASHiNCTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

7U    BRCAOWAY,   NEW  YORK. 


LYON  &  HEALY, 

CHICAGO. 


xa- ALL    MENTIONED    BELOW    HAVE    ACHIEVED,    OR    ARE    EARNING,    DISTINGUISHED    SUCCESS.-f« 


Tlio  njime  of  thin  ^rcnt  orlortic  collrtrtion  m:iy  willi 
propriety  be  pIiK-fil  ciUnT  tlu'  tirHt or  Uh^  hiBloii  our  list  of 
modiTn  ('hiircli  Music  lionkfl.  Kirnt,  bcciiuHC  it  contuiiiH 
nt^arly  all  of  the  iikimI  pnpuhir  cliurcli  tuiir-s  published  in, 
or  before  the  firwl  lutlf  of  the  preHcnt  century,  ;uk1  is  tliere- 
foro  it  ricli  reMcrvoir  of  old  tujti's.  Lnsl,  bocjuise  hh  n<-\v 
books  become  known,  and  tlu-ir  i-ontents  tried  and  provd, 
their  bctiL  tuneM  are  from  linie  U)  time  removed  to  the 
American  Tune  Book,  which  is  intended  to  be  a  sort  of 
Paratiifieof  K'lod  lunea  and  liyninH. 

Made  up  in  this  manner,  it  in  easy  to  hpc  that  tlierc  can 
be  no  bett'T  book  for  a  Conyrcijation,  and  that  a  Choir  will 
not  try  lo  do  without  it,  whil-.-  tlie  vast  'lumbcr  of  old  favor- 
ite tunes  will  always  render  it  ■■*  v  ■  .able  book  to  keep  at 
home. 

Abnut  500  prominent  Music  T  ■'  dicrs  and  Clioir  Lenders 
were  consulted  at  the  last  re-arranyement  of  the  book, 
wliich  now  contains  about  lOOU  tutipn  and  anthems. 

Ah  The  Elements  of  Music,  acoordinK  to  I>r.  Lowell 
Mafioii,  oceu]>y  its  tirst  pagen.  it  is  a  work  of  value  for  King- 
ii)K  elasfiOM,  and  may  under  KomecircumfitauceB  be  preferred 
to  other  books  for  that  use. 

L.  O.  EMERSON'S 

SII^CII\iC    BOOICS. 


For  keen  appreciation  of  public  tasto,  and  for  special 
penius  to  meet  it,  Mr.  Emerson  Pt,mds  almost  uiirivalled. 
In  three  books,  the  ZEH'VE^i,  the  SO.VG  MO.V- 
AiiCII,  and  the  ST.yl.Y-DHlil)^  he  has  joined  hand<^ 
with  H.  K.  PALM£K,  of  Chicafu. 

The  last  named  gentleman  is  well-known  in  tlie  region 
of  which  Chioai;<»  is  the  centre,  and  his  ijopularily  as  ci^m- 
poser  and  conductor  at  the  West,  is  perhaps  quite  equal  in 
that  of  Trof.  Kmcrson  iu  the  Eastern  8iates.  Books  by 
euch  a  "ilouble  team"  of  auttiors  must  of  course  be  euc- 
ceBise:^;  and  eucU  they  are  proving. 


By  H.  E.  Palmer,  assisted  by  L.  0.  Emerson, 

can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  leadingbook  in  1874  and  1S75. 
:Pric<s  $1.3?*,  or  $13  per  I>oz. 

Sinking  School  C'ouree;  Sacred  and  Secular  Music  for 
jn'actice;  Sletncal  Tunes  and  Antbems,  all  the  products  of 
the  highest  skill,  and  intended  to  be  the  bett  of  material 
lor  Sinfting  School  Teachers,  and  for  ute  in  Choirs  and 
Oouveiitioud. 


The  Song  Monarch  I ! 

is  the  woik  of  the  nhovo  {gentlemen,  is  intended  especially 
f-ir  SINtxlNG  ('Lasses,  and  coMtaini*  the  same  Singing 
School  Course  an  the  Leader,  with  the  addition  of  about 
I'^iJ  pages  of  Songs,  Glees,  Quartets,  &c.,  &c.,  for  Singing 
Clas.^  practice. 

Price,  75  Cts.  ;  $7.50  per  Doz. 


is  an  ftcknowledired  s 
Use  in  all  parts  of  ilii.' 
son.      The   compilers 


PALMEU. 


fcens,  having  l>.*en  very  hirgely  m 
ountry  during  the  p:i~t  musical  yea- 
ire    L.  O.  EMEKSOX    and    U.  K. 


price,  $1.50,  or  $13.50  per  doz. 


I^RICE,    S1-50. 

Of  the  HARP  OF  JUDAH,  it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  ■'  made  the  reputiition  "  of  Prof.  Emerson  as  a  com- 
poser of  Church  Mu&ic.  People  everywhere  were  imprcascd 
with  the  clear,  ringing  harmony,  the  beautiful  melody,  and 
with  what  might  be  called  the  "  devotional  spirit"  of  the 
mu.--ic.  Certainly  nni^ic,  in  itself,  can  have  no  special  devo- 
tional cliaracter.  Still,  when  united  to  sacred  words,  if  it 
carefully  avoids  all  constructions  that  remind  one  of  the 
Opera  or  The  Ball  Room  ;  if  it  clings  closely  to  the  words 
in  eentimeiit;  if  it  adds  decidedly  to  these  words  in  their 
inlluence,  then  music  may  be  said  to  have  a  devotional 
Bpirit,  and  such  was  the  feeling  with  respect  to  the  music  of 
the  Harp  of  Judah. 

The  bo<ik  has  had  an  immense  sale.  It  is,  however,  now 
as  good  as  ever,  and,  for  tliose  who  have  never  used  it,  id 
perfectly  new. 


E  J 


I^PIICE    S1-50. 


Encouraget!  by  tlie  very  marked  Bucecss  of  the  Harp  of 
JuDAii  Mi\  I'^inerson,  alter  a  proper  interval,  brought  out 
hi.s  JU  Bl  LATE,  which  as  a  matter  of  course  followed  in 
I  Ik-  footHtcpw  of  its  predecessor.  Tliose  who  had  used  the 
Harp  were  quite  willing  to  ti'y  anotiier  booic  by  the  same 
author,  and  those  who  only  kjicw  it  by  reputatiuu,  thought 
that  reputation  a  good  one. 


THE  CHORAL  TRIBUTE 


PRICE     $l.BO. 


The  next  In  order  of  publication  to  the  Jubilate,  and 
diHtinguiwlifd  among  Chundi  Munie  Books  for  its  steady 
and  long  continued  sale,  the  aecond  and  third  seasons  being 
Homeiliing  like  the  first, 

The.hook  is  characterized  hy  the  peculiar  excellencies  of 
Prof.  Emerson's  compilations,  and 

The  HARP  OF  JUDAH. 

The  JUBILATE, 

The  CHORAL  TRIBUTE,  and 

THE    ST^VNDARD, 

form  a  quartett  of  very  popular  singing  books  of  which  no 
author  need  be  ashamed. 


Ill  f IMPLl 


By    THEO.      H,     SEWARD,     nsslsted     by     Dr. 
LOWELL  MASON  and  WM.  B.  BRADBURY. 

phice  $i.50. 


The  amount  of  musical  matter  contained  in  this  large 
collection  is  almost  unprecedented,  yet  the  type  is  plain  and 
clear.     Of  the  three  compilers  it  may  be  said: 

Mr.  T.  H.  Seward  has  won  a  distinguished  place  as 
writer  and  composer,  and,  with  hia  native  ability  and  good 
judgment  cwuld  have  produced  a  superior  book  without 
*•  nasihtance." 

Dr.  LowKLL  Masox.  who  recently  finished  the  well- 
ronnded  and  perfect  work  of  a  long  and  active  life,  was  better 
qualified  than  any  other  to  give  suggestions  founded  on  ex- 
perience.    AVhile 

Wm.  B.  BRADBunT,  whose  excessive  labors  doubtless 
cau-^ed  his  *'Bun  to  set  at  mid-day,'*  during  a  but^y  life 
Khowed  a  talent  not  to  be  surpassed  in  preparing  church 
and  Sunday  school  mu.'iic  fit  for  the  times. 


The  Jubilee, 

By  ¥M.  B.  BRADBUET. 


By  "Wm.  B.  Bradbury. 

As  niore  than  200,000  "Jubilee's"  have  been  sold,  and 
probably  500,000  singers  have  sung  from  them,  (he  book  has 
already  a  large  advertisenient.  It  is  still  in  demand.  The 
Key-Note,  by  the  Rame  skillful  hand,  willcummend  itself  to 
ult  as  a  worthy  companion.  Mr.  Bradbury's  music  is  sim- 
ple, very  smooth  and  sweet,  and  has  a  character  of  lightness 
and  grace  which  causes  it  lo  dill'er  ni.iterially  from  the  com- 
pact, bright,  solid  music  of  other  favorite  compos<;r8. 

Price  of  Each  Book,  $1.50. 


The  Diapason. 

By  Geo.  F.  Root. 

To  the  collection  of  Tunes  in  this  book  are  prefixed  "  a 
new  and  comprehensi\e  vii^w  of  Music  and  its  Notation, 
exercises  for  Reading  Music  and  Vocal  Training,  Songs, 
Part-Songs.  Rounds,  Etc." 

As  Mr.  Riiot  is  not  only  a  euccessful  composer,  but 
poseesses  unusual  skill  in  training  voices,  both  singly  and 
ill  chorus,  we  tind  very  naturally  in  Itis  book  a  very  smooth 
"  singable"  style  of  mi-lody.  that  i-mprove5  the  voice  of  the 
singer,  while  it  pleases  his  taste  and  ear. 

Price  $1.50. 


THE 

Miial  HFiiii  and  Tig  Boot. 

Trice  40  cts.       $35.00  per  Hundred. 

This  book  contains  an  exceedingly  well  chosen  selection 
of  the  best  Conj^ief^ational  tune^,  iiOU  in  number.  There 
are  340  Hymns,  enougli  for  all  practical  purposes.  These 
hymns  have  a  peneral  and  niidenominational  character, 
being  designed  for  the  following  uses: 
1.  For  Congregational  Singinj^. 
For  Vestry  and  Social  Singing. 

For  opening;  and  closing  exercises  in  Schools,  Sem- 
inaries, etc. 
4.     For  opening  and  closing  exercises  in  any  societies 

where  singing  is  in  order. 
Light,  handy,  convenient  and  comprehensive,  the  Na- 
^IO^■AL  IlYMN  and  Tune  Book  is  fitted  for  Tcry  general 
Qse. 


2. 
3. 


gacped  Quartets  i  Anthemg 

BY  J.  R.  THOMAS. 

Price  in  Boards,  $2.50.        Cloth,  $3.00. 

Thene  quartets  are  admirable  ones  for  choirs.  Not  very 
diflicuU,  and  in  perfect  taste,  the  collection  cannot  weU 
be  excelled.    Abundant  provision  for  solo  voices. 


Of  pMaliu  ancfl  H^Bin  Tnneti,  ChantH.  An* 
(li«-niM.  und  MvntcMiceN.  Ky  11  ^V.  ^j^ltEAX- 
Ol&ex.    Price,  Clotb  $1.93;   DoarfU  $1.50. 

Mr,  Greatorex,  while  compiling  this  work,  was  i)old 
enough  to  put  together  music  altogether  too  difficult  for  thd 
great  body  of  singers  in  those  days.  These  days  however 
are  better  days,  and  many  thousarids  are  now  competent  to 
griipple  with  this  truly  first  class  music. 

The  Gee.\torkx  OoixECTioy  has  always  hecn  a  favor- 
ite with  the  best  siugers,  and  in  common  use  for  Quartet 
Choirs. 


"With  Piano  or  Organ  Accompaniment,  Price,  Cloth  $2. 75^ 
BoardH  $!3.50. 

Baumbach's  New  Collection  of 

SaCEED  music.    Price,  Cloth  $2.75;  Boards  $2.50. 

Buck's  Motett  Collection. 

Prk-i-,  Cloth  $2.75;  Boards  $2.50. 

Buck's  Second  Motett  Collection. 

Price,Cloth  $2.75;  Boards  $2,50. 
MeRBre.  Buck  and  Baumbach  have  in  these  four  books 
amasaed  a  rich  store  of  the  best  of  music 

S*On    ai^ARXET    CHOIRS. 

The  books  have  lar2:e  pages,  have  multitudes  of  Polos, 
Duets,  Trios,  and  Quartets,  with  well  arranged  accompani- 
ments for  Piano,  Reed  or  Pip«^  Organ. 

It  in  quite  superfluou:*  to  ask  which  hoofc  Is  the  best, 
since  no  quartet  choir  can  get  along  without  all  of  them. 


CHURCH  and  HOI^E. 

Price,  Clotb  $3.75  ;  BoardH  $3.50. 

A  collection  of  Anthems,  Motetts.  &c.,  from  the  wnrlcs 
of  Handel.  Ilaydn,  Alozait,  Beethoven.  "Weber,  Mendel- 
ssohn,  Spohr,  Clierubiui.  Gribhons,  Bovee.  Croucli,  Gluek. 
King,  Winter, Hiuimel.  Novello  and  o'thers.  Bv  GEOUGE 
LEACH. 

A  worthy  companion  to  the  collections  by  Baumbaeh 
and  Buck,  and,  as  iudicated  above,  has  a  gre'at  variety  of 
authors. 

BANK'S 

ANTHEM  SERVICES. 

Containing  a  great  variety  of  Anthem  §ettinf;s  to  all 
'he  Canticles  of  the  church  for  legular  and  special  morn- 
ing and  evening  Bcrvicen. 

By  H.  P.  DANKS. 
Price  in  Boards,  $2.50.       Cloth,  $2.75. 

Tliia  collection  is  .1  complete  reservoir  of  Anthems  for 
all  uses,  in  Episcopal  churches.  Each  anthem  is  also  un- 
doubtedly good  as  an  independent  composition,  and  will 
be  useful  in  the  repertoire  of  any  choir. 


A  Catalogue  desciibiug  the  above  and  about  1,000  otlier  books  published  by  Ditson  and  Co.,  sent  free  on  application, 
post-paid,  for  retail  price. 


Also  all  books  mailed, 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO. 

2?i  ■w.isnaxG'ro:*"  sTitEE'ff,  bwsxow. 


C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO. 

911  BltOAU^r AY,  'X'EVF  XOItK. 


LYON  &  HEALY, 


CHICAGO. 


; 


wi^hh  ^mxm\  of  JUtisk, 


1^  f  aper  0f  |^d  anJr  "^xUxiahxt 


.  Whole  No.  890. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  MAY  29,  1875. 


Vol.  XXXV.  No.  4. 


D wight's   Jourxal    of   Music, 

l*ubliHhc*d  every  other  Satiir'hiy 
OLI-VEZR    XDITSOa>r    Sz    CO. 

277  Waahin^on  St.,  Boston,   Mass. 


JOHN 


I)  W  IG  II  T  ,      E  D  I  T  O  U  . 


«^-TERMS.— If  niailvd  or  CiilU-il  far,  $2,00  per  annum  ; 
delivf-rcil  by  ciirnera.  S^.TiO.     Piiyniont  in  advance. 

Adv^rtisi-nu-nte  will  be  inserted  at  the  foliuwing  riitcB : 

One  ineerliun  per  line  liU  c.vtitn. 

Each  Buhsequeni  itiHertioii,  pcrhne.  20  cenls. 

Cai'iB,  6  lines  \(niparoiI,  (oin-half  indi  of  spafr^  per 
aiiniiin,  SIO  ftO  in  a<ivaui-e.     Oiher  8pa<es  in  pr«>p..r-ic.n. 

J.  B.  ei'OUNEK.  IHIINTEK.  17  I'ROVIXCE  ST. 


^ducrtiscmcuts* 


NEW    MUSICAL    WORK. 

api-A.]sro    j^jsTjzy    ©o^nto-. 

How  to  Teach,    How  to  Learn, 

A  N  l» 

How  to  form  a  judgment  of  Musical  Perfonnances 

TKANSr.ATEl)    IltUU    Till;   <;rHHA.N 

or 

Friedrich    Wieck. 

Price    4tl.*f^,   Neut   toy    ::viutl,    l*uH(ag-<->    rre«v. 

lM((l>ISin;i>   THIS    HAY    IIV 

LOCKWOOD,    BROOKS    ^    CO,, 

(t^uocebsois  V,  :vo\<s,  Hoinus  ^  (■>  ) 

381     Washington    Street,     Boston. 

Formerlv  219.  -SSO-OO. 


NEW    ENGLAND 

Normal     Musical     Institute, 

C  AMT     «Wltft:E\T«  IC'II.     n.  1. 

A  Seaside  Music  School  'lunn;:  tb«-  pmnnter  vaca- 
tion, cijjnmcin-inti.hily  IJ,  and  elosinti  An^;u^t  JOlh.  The 
most  erainent  nitisicianH  as  infiirvn-ton*.  A  iftrco]»pi.rtiiiii- 
ty  for  tcjuduji*  desirous  of  hit;lM-j-  utU-umneiitM.  anil  fur 
pupilfl  of  every  etaye  of  prtfHeieney.  IJuurd  and  tuitioJi 
Veiy  low. 

Ad(ireBH  for  cireuJara 

E.  'I'Ol'it.TEE.  Dlvo'tor, 
889-92,  Bo<<rii,  Mhm. 

MUSICAL  lUUECTOK.  A  gentleman  (Gerinan)  of 
ihitrhest  M'u^ieal  t'ulturc  ;uid  cuneiilerabli^  expeii-* 
eiice  as  Conductor,  will  be  dis«-nj;agod  ironi  Sept,  l>t.  A 
liigli  fiaiarj-  not  tiio  prfmarj-  (d>ject  but  rather  to  be  asf^oci- 
ated  with  a  society  cultivating  Cl*ssical  Mutiic.  buih  Voral 
and  InNtruraental"  Address,  (witii  lull  pif'ii'uiars)  Jfum'tal 
Jjii-tctor.  cute.  iy{  V,' .  Kiiabe  <S  Co..  r.^mtfoHv  Makers, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Applieaiigna  sVn>old  boioade  before  June 
usihe  rrtjfesmir  cont^-niplates  viaiting  Jiurupe  eai  ly  in  tlie 
9eas«.ii,  'esT-y 

G.     \V.     FOSTER, 

TEACH  F.n     OF     VOCAI.     C'l'I-TritE. 

The  ttatiau  JUi-ulinil  tfjii^ttt.  »)Ji  a  ik-w  aiul  (jri;:iii.il  plan, 
by  uhich  unusually  rapi.l  (iru^r*--i*s  ^iiav  l>e  tna4t'. 

TEltMS.— FruaU'  hbooiio  jier  guafli-.,  Sso.oO;  Class 
Lessons,  2  pupils  CaoJi,  S40.TO;  CJum  J.cssoiis.  4  pupils 
«!loIl,  S2U.0B. 

liuuuis  154  Troiui>m  Street,  Boston.  For  personal  inter- 
view cull  Moudiiys  from  11  to  12  A. m;  For  farther  particu- 
larH  a^klresTS  caj'e  Mas<?n  &  HautlinOrgun  Co.  85S-tf 


G.     W.     DUDLEV, 

Teacher   of    Singing    and    Voice    Building. 

•(Dr.  H.   R.  Stiwk'i's  Method)  Room  No.   3, 
Masou  &  Hamliu's  Building,  154  Tiemout  St 

Ijm 

FINE    COLLECTIONS    OF    EAST    MUSIC. 
^'inu*'i-V  Uauil  nf.Four,  ^1.4>4>. 

^UAacill  4>iirlan«l.   \  ioliu,  l*iauo  atc'f.  it*2.50. 
Municul    F1<>«<T«.  FliiK-,  •'  ••         !)>.;. 30, 

^'i<»liii  .4  iiiu««>iiieul*..         ^l..>0. 
Fill!)'  Bouqurc.  <i>t.5<>. 

OLlVtU  unso.V  i  CO.,        tUAS.  H.  DITSON  a  10., 
Buston.  <11  BMnuy,  >'en'  York. 


SO  Superior  Music  Books. 

NATICNAL  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK 

;_Nuw.     For  Opening;  and  Chibing  richuiils,     40  <'emw. 
For  Xoto  Ueadin;:  in  Sidiools, 

American  School  Music  Readers. 

\'mK     1,   II   ,11.. 1    111.      :-,.■-,    .'>0<-.,    ,';IJC. 

Cheerful  Voices.  ^Ofts. 

K..r  S:,l.l.:itli   S.h,,olK, 

River  of  Life.  ^■'■«-  '--'i-    *;"'  i"''- 1""- 

Kor  lli-l.  .•^rln.tils  :ui.l  .VeaiUniles, 

Hour  of  Singing.  ^i  oo 

Orphean.  ^i"^ 

Fur  li'i|ij<'  Kiil''-rl:iinn»'>''iit, 

Piano  at  Home.    '  ''""i^    ^-  ''^ 

lhe:i|i  lii«trn.'li,.n  Hi«jks, 

Wiiiuor'n  .»!«•  Mchoolx,  e,icli  T."")  r.-nts  ,  for 
I'iano,  for  Calilnet  (lr;;ali  -  (or  .Sfelo.lniji,— for  (;uit.ir, 
—  Uiv  Itaiij,!,  -for  Cirnel, -for  Kife— f<ir  .\crorcleon,— for 
riarioud.  -for  I'lnle,- and  for  Flaceolct. 

Sulil  by  all  tlic  prineipal  Mu.-iic  Di'alcrs.  Sent  jioBt- 
paitl,  for  lietail  J'riec 


MUSIC     BOOKS 

BEST    FOR 

QUARTET    CHOIRS. 

Uiiiiiiil»;icb'M   Marred  <|uarleiM. 

lluck'n     .T|<a«>       <   «»ll«'Cll4»tl. 

naiiiiiliaclk'N     \A'vr     <'oll«>€-tion. 
lliick'N  '£(1   .n<>l4't  <'oll<-«  lion. 
<'linrrh     and     lionir. 

Trinil.*      <'«ll«Ttl«n. 

I'riec  wf  each  Book,  iu  Hoards,  $'2.W;  iii  Cloth,  $2.75. 


§[cur  pu^w  (or  gunr. 

VOCAL. 

Old  Folk,s  at  noiiic.    Quartet.     2.  P  to  d. 

arr.  bi/  Fnirb-mk:  2' 
The  Klowfi- (Jill.     (La  Fioraja].    0.    V.h  to  h. 

Jhtiynnni.  I' 
The  ClaiiK  of  the  Wixiden  Shooii.     8. 

O  iniiioi'  to  (;. 
.St.icc.ato  Polka.    Uiavoura  piece. 


Hflie  Isical  Lilirary. 

ORIGINAL  HYMN  TUNES, '^w^^^^-'^iin^po^^? 

i,f  ■■  Ke.l.  r;il  S;  ,'  :in,i  ..tli.-i  f,n..nte  lunei-,  contains  100 
Tmu^  t'bam.^  an,i  .\nltnMiiK.  .ill  (jriiriiial  and  of  the  be,^t 
quality,      I'riee,  IJ.iar.ls.  SO  el-s;  Clolli,  Sl.(K). 

6ERMAN  FOUR  PART  SON&S,  ^ZJ^'^Z 

imbllNli...!,  IS  an  nlm^n.-illy  po<..l  r(»l!ertioii  of  entirely 
new  iiiu,.i<.,  by  the  Im-sI  nio.ieni  Herman  composers.  Jus'c 
rigljt  for  .Mu.sieal  .Societies.     I'riee  $1.00. 

Collections   of   Instrumental    Music. 

nuhicul     Tr<'aMiri>.     :Also  voeal).     -25  pagt-s, 
I'ian.i    at     Iloiiif!    4  Hand  jiieces.    Newl     I'soful! 
OeiUH     ttf    NrraUMN.     .Most  brilliant  collection  extant. 
l*iaui>t'H     4ll>nin.     Popular  and  easy  mu^^lo. 
Pianoforte     (iJeill«.     Popular,  brilliant,  Caey  pieces 
Home    <^ircle.     >  ol.  I.    Easy  niusie. 
Home  Circle.  %"oI.  U.  Popular  2  and  4  h'nd  pieces. 
Org-an     at     llf>me.     'AiO  good  pieces  for  Reed  Uryan. 

Collections    of   Vocal    Music. 

Oper;itic  I»earN.  The  chief  >-onf;s  of  .',0  operas. 
4tJelUH  of  (i^erman  .%4»ii;;-.  Songs  that  will  never  die 
Ciifl'iiiN  of  M<-«»Iti«b  Mon^-,  £weetOjft  of  all  ballads. 
siliower  of  I'earN.  Nearly  all  the  good  vocal  duets. 
<WemM  (»f  Mac're<l  .%ons".  Pure,  devout  .and  beautiful. 
Miliar  Clioril.  M'reatli  of  Oeuiiii.  Lari^e  coUec- 
tiun.^  of  [he  best  popular  .^oie^s. 
Price  of  each  book  id  Itds.  $-2.:,H.  Iluth.  Jj.dll.  (lilt,  $».0U. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,      CHAS,  H.  DITSO^  &  CO., 
Boston.  711  B'dway,  New  York. 


MoUoii.  40 
G.  F  to  h. 
iluUltr.  "."> 

Otto  I/ob'.s  Saried  Trios.  ea.  :>.> 

Xo.  I.  Lord  thy  (Jlorv.    (Sop.  Alto, Tenor). 

4.  G  to  -;.        '  \yvber. 

Xo.  2.  I'raise  thou  the  Lord.     (Mezzo- 
Sop.  Tenor,  liass).     4.  E';  to  .7.        Mehul. 
Xo.  I!.  Loud  rroclaini.     (Sop.  Tenor,  Bass). 
.■).  I)/-  to  f.  Spulir. 

Xo.  4.  Row  down  thine  ear.     (Alto, 

Tenor.  Bass).     4.  C  to  ;/.       Wnr/nir. 
I  fear  tho,se  beamint;  Kyes.  3.  F  to  f.     Ghitir.  30 
1  will  love  thee.     (lo  t'amero).     5.  D  to  d. 

Cavipnna.  .',0 
flood  Xit'ht.  3.  G  to  fi.  (ilorrr.  :!.j 

Bonuni   K.st.     (It  is  a  Rood  tiling).     Quartet 

or  chorus.  :i.  Kh  to  i/.  Vampiqlin.  ,'iO 
Sinn  not  of  the  Past.  .1.  F  to  f.  Trekdl.  40 
She  never  rtirt.s.     (Fairy  Queen),    3.  E6  to  c. 

irendte.  SO 
The  CraRsman.  3.  \  minor  to  e.  iioUoy.  35 
Frogtown  Spellers.     Kommick  Sour  and 

Koruss.  '1.  G  to  e.  lii'i.  30 

I.onfxini;.     Canzonett.a.    4.  156  to  f.     Jlarhir.  :','> 

I  lid  sweet  Storv.  .'i.   ¥.b  to  e.  IJuiIkiuj.  :!o 

Wakiiiu' at  early  D.ay.     (Ballad  .Singer).     3. 

K''  to  f.  Linleij. 


INSTSnirENTAL. 
Ilajiiiy  ])lay-<hiys.     (Frohe  Spielc).     4.  C. 

Longe. 
Fillc  de  Madame  Angot.     Fantasie.    4.  Eb. 

Ijuvii\ 
"  Petit  rarnival.-'     ^n.  2.  Polka.     4  hands. 
1   (\  Slreablidij. 

"  Home  Treasures."  Xo.  (i.  (lyp.sey  Countess. 
2.  G.  Smallicduil. 

"  Highland  Gems."'  I'ape. 

Xo.  7.     Annie  Laurie,  and  Who'll  be  King 
but  Charlie?        C.  Kf* 
Chaeoniie.  3.  C  Ihirnni}. 

.Subsiiilicr's  Waltz.  3.  Slriiuss. 

HaiiH!  Aeolieniie.     Tone  Picture.      4.   D. 

Lange.  . 
Flight  of  the  Xightingalcs.     Commencement 
March.     3.  D.  Whitney.  : 

Reverie.  0.  E'l.  Laiir/e. 

Fandango.  Morccau  Caracteristique.     5.  I)h. 

S.  Sniitlt. 
Capt.  Folsom's  March.         S.  E').  lieevM. 

Little  Beauty  Waltz.        2.  F.  Turiipr. 

On  the  Wing.     (;aU)p.         2.  C.  FnuKt. 

L'Esperance  Waltz.  3.  lib.  Frnxir. 

A  Xight  in  June.     Idyl.         4.  Ab.         WHmih. 
Home.  Sweet  Home.  n.   lib  Ktilic. 

Icebrook  Galop.  2.  C.  Speck: 

Firm  Step  March.  3.  G.  Sti-hicr. 

Beauties  of  Kuy  Bias.         H.  G.  Knhjid. 

La  Poste  aux  Gielots.     Galop  de  Concert. 

4.    1)6.  llfiscowitz. 

Meadow  Pink.     Brilliant  pieces  easily  arr.  by 

I'hds.  V.  L'toij,  ca. 

Xo.  1.    Mazuika.        3.  TJ> 

"  a.     Waltz.  2.  G. 

"  •!.    Po'ka.  2.  (;. 

■'  4.     Quickstep.       2.  C. 
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Mf«TC  BV  M-\lI,.~^rusie  Is  sent  by  mail,  the  fxpenscbe- 
iiiij  two  cent';  ft.r  every  four  ouijees,  or  fraeliuU  thereof 
aiiout  one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  niusie,  Peisjolifl, 
at  a  distance  will  liiid  the  conveyaiiee  u  s.-ivin;:  of  time  and 
expense  ill  obtaining  (.upplies.  Books  can  also  be  aent  at 
double  these  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


SUI  GENERIS. 


gPALMAM/,'  QU  I  ,!.^ 


^J^tMA 


MA 

CABINET 

nNEQUALED:: 


..........UNAPPROACHED 

ill  (.-ai>a<nty  ninl  exeeUenco    by  nny  otht-r'^.     Awanicd 

TIEEUSTMEOMS 

--DIPLOMA  OF  HOHOR- 

VIENNA.  1873;  PARIS. 

nUI  Y  Amfricnn  Organa  over  awarded  any  medal 
UlvLl    in  Europe,  or  which  present  such  extraordi- 
niiry  t^xcilltMice  as  to  command  a  wide  sale  there. 
ABWAYQ  ''^"■''■^'^*^     highest  premiums  at   Irdns- 
nLVi  n  I  U  ^rial  Exposition:^,  In  America  as  well  as 
£Drope.     Out  of  hundreds  tliere  have  not  been  tut  in 
all  where  any  other  organs  have  bt«n  preferred. 
npQT  Declared    by   Eminent  Mnsicians,    in    both 
DLu  I    heminpheres,    to    be     uurivaled.      See 
TESTIMONIAL  CirtCULAR,  with  opmioiiB  of  more 
than  One  Thousand  («i-nt  free). 
IMCICT  *^"  bavins  n  Mafion  &  Hamlin.     Dn  not 
liilOlu  I    take  any  otlier.   Dealers  get  larger  com- 
MlBtilONS  /or  sellirrg   inferior  organs,  and  for  this 
reason  often  try  vert/  hard  to  sell  soinething  elsa. 
MPUV     CTVI  FC  ^"ith  most  important  imprnve- 
llCll      Ol   I  LLu    nients     ever    made.         New 
Solo  and  CombEuntion  StopN.      Snporb 
liltagere  and  other  Cases  of  itevv  deMi^us. 

PIANO-HARP  CABINET  ORGAN  :^- 

quisite  combin:ition  of  tht-^e  iiistnunents. 

LHOI  iHl  IiILIJ  I  0>  tor  monthly  or  qunrteriy 
payments;  or  rente!  until  rent  paya  f(.rr  the  organ. 
piTAI  nf^llrC  '^^^  Circulars,  with  full  partic- 
UHIHLUUUCO  iilars,  free.  Address  MASON  i 
HAMLIN  OUGAN  CO.,  15J  Tremont  Street,  DOS- 
TON:  'X,  Dnion  Square,  NEW  YOKK ;  or  80  &  Si 
Adama  St.,  CHICAGO. 

E  D  W.     sen  U  B  E  \l  T  H     &     C  O. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBUSHERS  OF  RflUSEG, 

No.  23  UNION  SCJUAKE, 

NEW  TORK.  1795 

LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wliolesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  A  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

g^=In  addition  to  the  publications  ol  Mes.srs. 
O.  Ditson  &  10.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
fell  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Music.  [794— 3m 

MRS.    FLORA     E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [782 — ly 

G.     ANDRE     &    CO. 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  3IUSIC, 

1104  Chestnut  St.,  riiiladelphia. 

A  large  assortment  ol  American  Music  con- 
stantly on  hand. 


riiOF.  &  Mus.  EDGAR  A.  ROBBINS, 

"  AiiicricaiiMctlioil,"  Pianoforte  anil  Harmony, 

718^tfl  207  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston. 


MRS.  JENNY  KEMPTON, 

VOCALIST    AND  TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.         [798 


TO    ORGANISTS    AND     CHOSR    LEADERS. 


A    G^REAT    WANT    SUPPLIED. 
jyST    PUBLBSHED  : 


.      A  COLLECTION   FOR   QUARTETTE  AND   CHORUS  CHOIRS. 

Containing  a  great  variety  of  AJVTHEM  settings  to  all  the    CAJiTICLES 
OF    THE    CHURCH,    for    the    Regular    and    Special  MOR.KI.KG 
AJ^'B  EVENIJS'G  SERVICES,  from    the    most    eminent 
'  Composers.       Edited  hy 

H.     P.     D  AE^  KS. 

The  book  is  of  the  gi-eatest  value  to  Organists  and  Choirs  of  the  Episcopal  CiiUKcn,  as  here 
are  found  anthems  fitted  to  all  occasions  of  the  regular  and  special  service,  thus  forming  a 
complete  STANDARD  BOOK  OF  SERVICES.  With  the  exception  of  the  Gloria  Patri's,  these 
fine  anthems,  with  music  by  the  best  American  and  Foreign  Composers,  and  noble  words  from 
the  sacred  scriptures,  are  also  perfectly  adapted  for  use  in  the  services  of 

ALL     DENOMINATIONS, 
and  are  worthy  of  careful  examination. 


OOTVTICTVTT^  : 


OPENING  SENTENCES. 

From  the  Rising  of  the  Sun Oiischj. 

Rend  your  Heart Calkin. 

Enter  not  into  Judgment Atwood. 

I  will  Arise. 

GLORIA  PATRI. 

(Ten   arrangements,   by  DarihSy   Casniell, 
Bialla  and  Poznanski. 

GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS. 

In  C,  (with  Solos,) Phelps. 

In  D Kortheuer. 

TE  DEUMS. 

In  C SfepJtev.t. 

In  D,  (with  Solos, ) Caswell. 

FESTIVAL  TE  DEUMS. 

In  Eft,  (with  Solos, ) W(a-d. 

InBft,  "  Ihle^j. 

BENEDICITE.     (Plain. ) Danks. 

JUBILATES. 

In  D Caswell. 

In  F,  (with  Solos,) Marsh. 

FESTIVAL  JUBILATES. 

In  Eft,  (with  Duo, ) Ward. 

In  EA,  ■'  Lambillote. 

BENEDICTUS. 

In  D,  (with  Duo,) Danks. 

In  G,  (with  Solos,) Beames. 

KYEIE  ELLISON. 

No.  1 Mendelssohn. 

"     2 Von   Weber. 

"     3 Poznanski. 

"     4 


GLORIA  TIBI. 

No.  1 ...Danks. 


"    3 Casieell. 

"     4 " 

"    5 Bialla. 

OFFERTORY  SENTENCES Best. 

TRISAGION. 

No.  1 Danks. 

"    2 NoTcello. 

CANTATE. 

In  C .Kent. 

InF , Ward. 

BONUM  EST. 

In  D,  (with  Solo  and  Duet,) Danks. 

In  D.  (with  Solo,) Phelps. 

DEUS  MISERATUR. 

InF Ward. 

In  Eft,  (with  Solo,) Phelps. 

BENEDIC  ANIMA  ME  A Phelps. 

THANKSGIVING  ANTHEM Bamhy. 

CHRISTMAS  MUSIC. 

There  were  Shepherds     3Iorcian. 

Rejoice,  O  ye  people Mendelssohn. 

Hark,  the  Herald  Angels " 

Behold  I  bring  you Croce. 

EASTER  MUSIC. 

Christ  our  Passover,  (with  Solo,) .  .Danks. 

Christ  being  Raised Eltey. 

Now  is  Christ  Risen Allen. 

FUNERAL  ANTHEM. 

I  heard  a  voice,  (with  Solo,) Danks_ 
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The  Cincinnati  Musical  Festival 

FIRST  NICHT,   TTESDW,   MAY  11. 
(From  C'triesponcU'Mci- nf  tlic  HaUhnov'  Hullttin.) 

CiNcrxNATi,  May  12.  Tlicre  is  a  skctfli 
iiiinsiiis  i"  "'e  uindcnvs  ai'Duni.!  town,  wliicli 
not  inaptly  represents  the  present  hiijli  pressure 
musical  (•xeit<'ment  ol'  tlie  city.  It  is  a  liattle 
scene.  A  stronsjly  entrenched  height  at  the 
back,  whose  salients  hear  the  names  of  Liszt, 
Way:ner,  Schnbcrt.  Ac.,  is  keeping  up  a  (Ic- 
.structive  fire  of  musical  notes  upon  the  assail- 
ants helow.  Crotchets  ami  quavers  arc  exphxl- 
inj^  in  every  direction.  Theodore  Thomas, 
mounted  upon  a  prancinsr  steed,  is  leadinij  up 
a  solid  |)halan.i;  of  fiddlers  to  the  assa\ilt.  and 
a  heavy  battery  of  trombones  and  ophiclcides 
is  hurling  bass  notes  into  the  forts. 

The  whole  town  is  decorated.  Xot  merely 
the  .streets  leadini;  out  to  the  Industrial  Hall, 
but  the  «  hole  business  p:u't  of  the  town  is  hunj; 
with  flags,  festooned  witli  gay  cambrics,  and 
wreatheil  with  greens.  Tlic  city  may  well  take 
jiridc  in  the  festival;  for  it  has  spared  no  pains 
in  the  grand  alTair. 

Tlic  musical  hall  is  an  unpretending  room, 
having,  ho\v<'vcV.  the  mi'tit  of  rare  .acoustic 
(lualities  and  capacity  for  eight  thousand  lis- 
teners. The  end  of  the  rcxnu  shipes  up  in  a 
stccj)  incline  with  seals  for  about  seven  hun- 
dred singers.  The.  middle  and  to|)  of  the  in- 
cline is  occupied  by  the  organ.  A  largp.  horso 
shoe,  fin  a  lower  level,  is  scooped  out  of  the 
incline  where  a  grand  orchestra  sits-  an  orches 
tra  built  on  a  scab'  of  ten  double-basses,  and 
quite  plastic  under  the  wand  of  Theodon; 
Thomas.  On  either  side  of  him  stand  the 
soloists,  Mrs.  Smith — a  lively  soprano  voice. 
Miss  (branch.  Miss  Whinncry,  Miss  t'.iry,  Mes- 
srs. Bischolf.  Itcnimerlz  and  Whitni'v  a  rare 
collection  of  line  artists. 

The  chorus  has  been  in  training  for  six- 
months  or  more,  under  the  very  aide  direction 
of  Mr.  Otto  Singer.  lie  is  a  man  who  has  not 
only  a  sound  musical  culture,  but  a  trcniendous 
enthusiasm.  lie  is  evidently  deep  in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  chorus,  for  they  applaud  him  most 
affectionately  whenever  he  takes  the  stand. 
When  Mr.  Thomas  isconducling.  Singi-r  roams 
tlic  Tu'ld.  II<-is  everywhere  at  once,  singing  all 
the  parts,  and  by  gesture  ami  fa(ual  ('xprcssion 
and  violent  contortion,  imploring,  beseeching, 
commanding  and  expostulating  with  the  cho- 
rus. When  things  go  smoothly,  his  face  beams; 
if  there  is  a  roughness  he  is  the  |)icturc  of  woe. 
At  one  moment  he  is  found  leading  a  dashing 
charge  of  tenors:  at  another  he  is  Indding  back 
a  torrent  of  impetuiuis  liass  that  threatens  to 
carry  everything  before  it.  It  is  easy  to  sec 
that  Otto  Singer  is  one  of  the  phenomena  that 
account  for  the  great  art  excitement  in  Cincin- 
nati. 

The  Cincinnati    chorus    is 

almost  wludly  .\nu'ric:in.  I  had  lieeu  led  to 
expect  a  large  ])reponderance  of  German  socie- 
ties, but  I  liiid  that  not  live  per  cent,  are  Ger- 
man. The  voices  arc  decidedly  American  in 
quality,  and  ail  the  chorals  are  sung  in  Kng- 
lish.  The  ladies  arc  mostly  young,  and  their 
voices  have  a  freshness  and  purity  that  are 
charming.  They  belong  largely  to  the  best 
chLsses  of  society,  and  they  sing  with  a  grace, 
intelligence  and  spirit  that  show  their  own 
cnjoynient  in  the  art.  The  jtiitiu)  and  pianis- 
siiiiu  of  the  female  voices  aie  of  heavenly  sweet- 
ness. 

There  is  another  thing  of  interest.  This 
chorus  is  almost  wholly  of  Cincinnati.  I  had 
collected  to  lind  the  choral  socie;ies  of  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  represented,  but  it  is  not  so.   No 


other  city  sends  a  delegation.  This  shows  what 
a  single  city  can  do  when  it  has  art  love  in  its 
heart,  and  sound  businessmen  who  back  it  u]i. 
seeing  clearly  that  art  ;)rt)/,<.  This  Festival, 
with  its  excitements,  decorations  and  illumina- 
tions, pays — pays  Cincinnati. 

The    Trimnpfilie'l  of   Brahms,  which   opened 
the  Festival  last  night,  is  a  work  of  great  gen- 

..   1     _._-..     _.       ..    ii.       i,:._i i     I..,..    .,f    ...... 1... 


tanglemei 
the'  eight 


ins.  and  written  on  the  highest  key  of  exulta- 
tion and  trium]ih:  and  it  is  of  immense  dilli- 
culty.  The  fact  that  this  cIku-us  has  been 
ald(!  to  ])roduce  such  a  work  in  such  sjilendid 
style  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  excellence  and 
of  its  devotion  to  work.  It  is  more  difficult 
than  Ilanibd  or  Bach;  a  churns  that  ctin  sing 
this  need  fear  nothing.  It  is  an  eight-voice 
choral.  There  are  two  choirs,  which  are  kept 
distini't  in  every  movement  but  one,  where 
thev  are  massed  f.ir  a  short  time.  The  two 
choirs  answer  each  other,  in  dialogue  and  re- 
iteration, and  echo  in  the  most  intri<'ate  en- 
nts  of  harnninies.  Moreover,  each  of 
))arts  is  full  of  dillieulties,  and  re- 
quires a  voice  of  good  com])ass  and  good  train- 
ing. In  short,  it  is  a  composition  whos('  suc- 
cessful production  taxes  the  very  highest  jjow- 
ers  of  a  chorus.  They  achieved  in  it  a  success 
so  markc'd  and  decided  as  to  establish  their 
fame,  even  should  they  do  nothing  else.  The 
house  was  full  but  not  crowded.  'I'here  were  a 
little  less  than  eight  thousand  listeners — but 
when  eight  thousand  people  burst  into  applause, 
it  sets  things  jarring. 

This  was  followed  by  the  Seventh  Symphony 
of  Heethovcn,  ]dayed  by  the  orchestra.  The 
orchi-stra   has   been   increased   to   a    little   over 

!  one  hundrcil  players,  and  some  of  the  additions 
are    ex-members    of   the    orchestra,    ami     well 

i  grounded  in  its  traditions.  To  s:iy  th.it  the 
.symphony  was  rendered  with  the  utmost  reliiie- 
ment  ami  linish  is  to  say  not  half. 

[We  ar<'  surrv  that  the  writer  lioi-s  TK.t  giv-*  us 
the  other,  larger  half;  for  then  |ifrliaps  he  WDuhl 
i[iforni  us  whitther  Tlioiinis  laislied  the  quirk  move, 
nieiits  through  at  the  unfeeliiij;  rate  he  Jid  in  Bils- 
ton.] 

*  *  *  Those  who  are  .'lecnstonied  to  see 
Thomas  conduct  his  own  (U'chestra,  ami  note 
the  calm  composure  and  grace  of  his  leadershi|i.  ' 
ought  to  se(^  him  on  his  war-horse,  when  he  ! 
leads  a  vast  chorus  in  a<ldilion.  lie  is  indeed 
a  master  of  the  situation.  Ihnnigli  all  excite- 
ment, violent  in  gesture,  imperious,  impetuous, 
striking  with  his  baton,  heating  out  with  both 
arms,  stamjiing  his  feet  like  a  big  drum,  even 
shouting  out  the  word  of  command;  he  seems 
to  centre  in  himself  the  passion  and  the  energy 
of  the  chorus.  He  fixes  the  eyes  of  all  the 
.singers  on  himself,  and  carries  them  with  him 
in  the  rush  of  his  rai^turc.  \Slc.  "  Itush  of 
his  rapture"  is  good!]  .\ll  tln'  singru's  say 
how  excited  he  makes  them;  he  is  a  born 
lead<'r. 

A  sad  misadventure  spoileil  what  was  ex- 
pected to  be  the  great  feature  of  the  tipeniug 
night — Diliengrin.  .lust  as  it  was  about  to  be- 
gin, a  violent  storm  came  up  and  made  such 
noise  on  the  roof  as  to  render  the  delicate  parts 
of  the  music  inaudible.  After  two  abortive 
starbs,  Mr.  Thonnis  put  it  to  the  vote  of  the 
house  whether  to  go  on  or  wait  for  the  storm  to 
blow  over.  But  though  we  waited  and  waited 
until  we  were  worn  out,  the  storm  continued 
with  uidmpaired  cheerfulness.  At  last  the 
music  had  to  go  on,  but  the  audience  had 
cooled  down,  and  the  music  fell  somewhat  flat. 
Wagner  cannot  fall  flat.  He  is  sublime  or 
notlung.  :Mr.  Bischoffsang  the  "  Swan  Song." 
Jlr.    Whitney   sang  the    ••  King's  Invocation  " 


very  gramlly.  and  the  quintet  with 'Mrs.  Smith, 
.Miss  Cary.  Bischoff.  Remmert/.  an<l  Whitney, 
s«pi)cM-ted  by  the  superb  chorus,  wanned  the 
house  uj)  again.  There  was  waving  of  hats  and 
scarfs,  and  thun<lc'r.  noise  and  shoutings  of  ap- 
lilause.  It  seemed  indeed  a  trium])h  over  the 
tem]iest  luitside.  But  the  temiiest  took  a  mean 
revenge  — the  moment  that  Lohcmjrin  ended  ii 
cleared  U]).  I.  K. 


SKCONM)  HAY.     MAY    1  -  . 

(From  a  Staff  ('orrcfijoiulent  of  tlie  Xi;w  York  Triliune.) 

CiNTiNNATf,  May  VI.  The  first  m.atim'c  of 
tlii^  festival  was  given  this  afternoon  at  3  o'clock, 
ivith  .an  audience  of  about  4.(100  persons.  The 
programme  was  good,  tlnuigh  it  contained 
notliing  novel  and  nothing  of  very  high  impor- 
tance, if  wc  exce|it  Beethoven's  "Second  Leo- 
nore  Ovcu'ture  "  and  the  "Overture  to  Tann- 
hauser,"  fidlowd  by  the  "Romance  of  the 
Kvening  Stat,  •  which  Mr.  Ucinmert/,  sang 
beautifully.  Besides  these  we  hail  the  "llun- 
g.arian  Dances"  liy  Brahms,  the  "  \ew  Medi- 
tation "  by  (iounod,  with  :!()  vicdins  playitig 
the  meloily;  the  trio  fnnn  "William  Tell." 
given  with  admirable  effect  by  Messrs.  Bischoff. 
Riunmert?..  and  Whitney;  the  Beethoven  trio 
—  "Tr<'t\iate,  Kmpo" — and  vocal  selections  by 
Miss  Cranch,  Miss  Cary,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Winch.  A  miscellaneous  programme  of  this 
kind  is  ])roper  and  pleasant  enough  as  an 
amusement  for  the  afternoon,  but  it  is  not  in 
such  selections  that  the  serious  value  of  the 
ccd(d>ration  consists.  The  real  work  of  the  fes- 
tival is  done  at  the  evening  concerts.  The  first 
|)art  of  the  performar.ee  this  .afternoon  was  ni- 
im'd  by  the  noise  of  late  arrivals.  All  through 
the  Leonore  Overture  they  tramped  along  the 
aisles,  and  they  ne;irly  destroyed  the  effect  of 
.Mr.  Wimdi's  sympathetic  delivery  of  his  aria 
from  "  The  Creation."'  They  were  still 
tram))ing  when  ^liss  Cranch  began  her  Mo/art 
aria.  At  last  Thiunas  sttqipcd  the  iierformance 
and  warned  the  ])eople  that  if  they  did  not 
keep  (piiet  it  would  be  necessary  to  sliorten  the 
programme.  The  remonstrance  was  not  made 
a  moment  too  so(Hi.  The  audience  gave  the  di- 
rector three  ln'arty  rounds  cjf  applause,  and  for 
a  while  there  was  iieacc ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  afti^r  the  intermission  the  noise  was  re- 
newed. A  part  of  the  confusion  to-day  was 
caused  by  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  hour  for 
bitginning  the  ]>erfonnam;e;  but  after  all  it  is 
no  easy  task  to  keep  4,0(10  ])cople  cpiii't. 

This  evening  the  attendance  was  more 
prompt,  but  Thomas  was  nevertheless  obliged 
to  order  a  pause  after  the  third  number.  The 
crowd  was  much  greater  thati  at  either  of  the 
previous  |ierformances,  and  theenthusiasnt  was 
also  unlimited.  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah  "  con- 
stituted the  entert;dnment,  and,  considering 
what  else  the  chorus  had  to  go  througli  this 
week,  it  was  probably  the  best  possible  selec- 
tion. It  makes  no  extraordinary  deuiand  ui)on 
the  powers  of  the  vocalists,  and  it  is  sure  to 
])lease  the  great  multitude  of  the  inexperienced 
to  whom  Brahms  is  a  puzzle,  and  even  Bach 
will  possibly  be  something  of  an  enigma. 

Last  night  I  was  more  struck  by  the  luagnifi- 
cent  trium|)hs  of  the  chorus  in  overcoming  un- 
heard-of difficulties  than  by  any  conspicuous 
excellence  iu  t\u'.  voices.  I  liave  alrea<lv  ex- 
plained why  a  great  volume  of  tone  ought  not 
to  have  been  expected  iu  the  eight-part  song 
of  triumph;  but  besides  that,  there  was  a  lack 
of  fresh  color,  especially  iu  the  male  voices, 
wdiich  I  was  in  doubt  how  to  account  for.  It 
was  plain  to-night,  however,  what  the  trouble  1 
was;  it  was  merely  fatigue.     The  great  exer-     | 
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tiliM  cil'  iiicrssuiif.  ri-liciirsnls  carries  its  uiiavoid 
jililc  penalty,  anil  I  liuve  iKi  doiiljt  thai  the  cho- 
rus has  been  a  little  over-trained.  A  clay  of 
rest  has  nearly  cured  the  hundreds  of  inllained 
throats,  so  in  the  solid  liarnionies  of  "  Elijah  '' 
the  voices  came  pourinj^  fortli  with  a  richness, 
as  well  as  volume,  wliieli  left,  nothini;  to  be  de- 
sired. Tliey  tirst  sho\ve<l  their  tine  quality  in 
that  majestic  imssiige,  "  His  Mercies  on  Thou- 
sands fall,"  !ind  thence  to  the  intermission 
there  was  a  succession  of  su[)erl)  choruses,  with 
hardly  a  weak  page  to  interrupt  them.  I  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  heard  those  three  famous  niim- 
liers,  ''Blessed  are  the  Men,"  "Baal  we  Cry  to 
Thee,"  and  "Thanks  be  to  God  "  better  than 
they  were  sung  to-night.  The  second  in  ]iar- 
tieular,  which  derives  so  nuich  sjilendor  from 
its  orchestral  accompaniment,  made  a  remarka- 
ble impression.  I  suppose  the  chorus  had  a 
pleasant  consciousness  of  its  own  success  when 
it  greeted  Theodore  Thomas  with  a  round  of 
applause  on  his  resuming  the  stand  after  the 
intermission. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Oratorio  there  was 
no  falling  back  from  the  high  point  of  excel- 
Ic'uce  reached  in  the  first.  On  the  contrary, 
the  chorus  went  on  increasing  in  spirit,  precis- 
ion, and  sonorousness,  from  one  l>eautiful 
number  to  another.  In  the  "Be  not  Afraid," 
in  the  "lie  Watching  over  Israel,"  in  the 
"  Holy !  Holy  !  " — in  all  those  familiar  choru.ses 
which  have  made  the  Elijah  loved  wherever 
music  is  cultivated,  these  singers  covered  them- 
selves with  glory.  I  hope  the  audience  under- 
stood how  good  the  performance  was.  I  feel 
as  if  I  could  hardly  praise  it  too  warmly.  The 
delicious  accompaniment  by  the  band  had  of 
course  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  grand  effect ; 
Ijut  we  have  heard  Thomas  play  it  in  New-York, 
antl  we  know  wliat  he  can  do  witli  it.  Tlie 
organ  also  contributed  in  no  .slight  degree  to 
the  successful  result.  It  seems  to  be  a  good 
instrument  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  here 
put,  for  it  has  a  grand  pedal  bass,  and  a  good, 
rich,  full  tone  in  the  upper  register.  More  im- 
portant still,  it  was  admirably  played  by  Mr. 
Budley  Buck,  and  I  ought  not  to  forget  to  say 
that  the  same  gentleman  did  remarkable  ser- 
vice hist  uiglit  in  the  "Triumphal  Hymn," 
when  he  supplied  a  perfect  organ  part  from  the 
orchestral  score.  Brahms  usect  the  organ  when 
he  directed  this  work  of  his  in  Cologne;  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  part  was  not  written  out,  or 
at  any  rate  has  not  been  published. 

Mr.  Whitney  to-night  sang  the  music  of  the 
"Piophet  "  with  all  the  taste,  diguity  and  cor- 
r  et  dramatic  instinct  which  we  have  so  often 
admired,  tliougb  in  one  or  two  of  the  solos  his 
voice  was  not  quite  so  clear  as  usual.  The  so- 
prano solos  were  divided  between  Miss  Wliin- 
nery,  who  appeared  in  the  first  part,  and  Jlrs. 
Smith  who  hail  the  juincipal  vvork  to  do  in  the 
second.  The  alto  was  likewise  divided.  Miss 
Cranch  singing  the  "Woe  unto  them,"  and 
j\Iiss  Cary,  "  O" Rest  in  the  Lord."  Mr.  Winch 
gave  a  highly  retined  and  truthful  inteipreta- 
tion  of  the  tenor  solos,  showing  himself  to  l>e 
an  ai-tist  of  rare  sensibility;  but  he,  like  Mr. 
Whitney,  seemed  a  little  fatigued.  Those  two 
little  gems,  the  "  tiuartet  of  Angels,"  "Cast 
Thy  Burden  upon  tlie  Lord,"  and  the  terzetto 
"  Lift  Thine  Eyes,"  u'cre  charmingly  sung,  and 
the  douljle  quartet,  "  For  He  sli.all  give  his  An- 
gels " — intrusted  to  a  little  choir  of  l.j  persons 
• — was  executed  almost  without  a  fault. 

There  is  no  doubt  now  that  the  festival  will 
meet  all  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine 
friends.  The  e.\pense  of  the  whole  ati'air  is 
about  §;-tO,000,  and  the  receipts  already  amount 
to  ^S0,000,  with  the  certainty  of  an  enormous 
iucrease  to  morrow,  wdieu  the  Ninth  Symphony 
is  to  be  given.  There  will  be  no  need"  to  toucii 
the  guarantee  fund.  There  is  serious  talk  of  a 
slinilar  festival  next  yer.r  at  Chicago,  and  I 
thiulj;  it  is  highly  probable  that  before  long 
there  will  be  a  great  nuisical  gathering  every 
year  in  one  of  the  cifies  of  tliis"regi(ui,  "Cincin- 
nati, Chicago,  andlierhapslndiaiiap.jli^,  titj^ing 
turn  in  the  good  work.     The  whole  country  Js 


beginning    to    taste    tlii'    fruit    that    Theoilore 
Thomas  has  been  S(j  long  cultivalirig. 

.J.  K.  G.  H. 


TEflKD  DAY,    MAY  13. 
[From  the  Same.] 

CrNCiNNATi,  May  l."?.  The  matinee  to-day 
was  the  festival  of  the  school  children.  About 
1,200  of  the  little  songsters  filled  the  chorus 
benches  and  two  .sections  of  the  gallery,  a!l 
prettily  dressed — the  boys  in  the  rear;  the  girls 
in  white  gowns  and  gay  ribbons  blooming  in 
the  front.  They  were  all  in  a  flutter  of  excite- 
ment and  tremendously  elated  at  the  prospect 
of  singing  under  Theodore  Thomas,  whom  they 
regard  with  ])rofound  awe  as  the  greatest  and 
most  celebrated  musician  in  all  this  world.  I 
think  if  they  had  known  that  a  great  and  cele- 
brated soldier — I  mean  Gen.  Sherman — was 
moreover  li.stening  to  them,  the  weight  of  so 
much  accumulated  honor  would  have  broken 
them  down.  A  great  crowd  of  people  came  to 
hear  the  performance,  many  of  them  as  usual 
coming  very  late,  and  making  a  great  clatter 
about  it.  The  first  chorus  was  a  ])rayer  ar- 
ranged from  GUick.  The  next  was  the  favorite, 
"Night  Shades  no  Longer,"  from  Rossini's 
"  Moses  in  Egyjit."  They  were  charmingly 
sung,  not  only  with  correct  intonation,  but 
with  a  beauty  of  shading  which  is  extremely 
rare  in  children's  singing,  while  the  freshness 
and  purity  of  the  multitude  of  young  voices 
had  a  peculiar  effect  which  maturer  art  can 
never  imittite.  I  am  opposed  to  encores  on 
principle,  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  glad 
when  the  little  folks  stood  up  to  repeat  the 
Rossini  chorus,  after  the  whole  house  had  in- 
si.sted  upon  it.  Subsecjuently  they  sang  the 
choruses  in  Mozart's  miniature  cantata,  origi- 
nally written  for  a  Masonic  celebration,  and 
entitled  in  English:  "Praise  of  Friendship." 
The  three  solo  parts  were  taken  l>y  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Smith,  Miss  Whinnery,  and  Miss  Cranch.  The 
juvenile  performances  were  interspersed,  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  concert,  with  orchestral  se- 
lections and  some  good  vocal  solos  by  Mi-s. 
Smith,  Jliss  Whinnery,  Miss  Cranch,  Mr.  Bis- 
choff  and  Mr.  Whitney. 

The  evening  perfcu'mance  was  the  culmina- 
tion cf  the  festival.  It  was  for  this  that  C!hi;>rus, 
Orchestra,  and  Conductor  had  worked  with 
greatest  zeal ;  and  toward  it  the  public  had 
looked  forward  with  greatest  eagerness.  The 
programme  consisted  of  Bach's  "  Mnipiificut  in 
I), "  never  before  performed  in  this  country, 
and  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

B.\C'H'S    M.\GKIFIC.W. 

The  "Magnificat"  was  given,  as  nearly  all 
Bach's  principal  vocal  works  must  be  given 
novs'adays,  with  the  additional  accompaniments 
by  Robert  Franz.  The  invaluable  lafw>rs  of 
this  scholarly  musician  upon  the  scores  of  Bach 
and  Handel  are  entirely  unlike  the  viufortnnate 
attemiits  to  modernize  the  older  masters  wliich 
we  are  occasionally  called  upon  to  lament. 
Bach  left  but  the  merest  sketch  of  an  accom- 
]>animent  for  his  great  vocal  compositions, 
supplying  a  few  parts  for  flutes,  hautl>oys, 
strings,  and  now  and  then  one  or  two  other 
instruments,  together  with  tlie  monotonous 
continuo,  and  a  figured  l>ass  wdiich  he  filled  up 
extemporaneously  on  the  organ.  The  secret  of 
clothing  these  skeleton  scores  with  life 
and  beauty  of  outline  died  with  him,  and  Franz 
discovered  it  onSy  after  long  and  patient  study. 
He  has  harmonized  She  whole  in  the  polyphon- 
ic style  of  which  Bach  is  the  great  model,  and 
has  added  instruments  to  tlie  orchestra  with 
sucli  taste,  moderation,  and  clear  insight  into 
the  composer's  intentions  that  one  could  almost 
believe  the  improved  score  to  be  entirely  the 
work  of  Bach  himself.  He  retains  the  organ, 
though  of  course  it  no  longer  asserts  itself  so 
prominently  in  the  accompaniment  as  it  had  to 
do  in  the  composer's  time,  when  the  orchestra 
had  not  yet  been  developed.  Bach  wrote  parts 
for  3  flutes,  2ha.utbo3-s,  ii oboid'amoro.  Strum- 
pets, tympaui,  1st  and  3cl  violiuB,  viola,  and 
bass  strings  (the  amti/nio)  \  to  these  Franz  adds 


<inly  clarinets  (using  them  partly  as  substitutes 
for  the  obsolete  oboe  d'amore),  bassoons,  and, 
very  sparingly,  the  bass  trombone.  A  good  ex- 
ain|)le  both  of  the  necessity  for  his  work  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  performed  it  is  shown 
in  the  noble  bass  solo,  "tjuia  fecit."  As  Bach 
left  it,  with  only  an  organ  and  continiM  accom- 
paniment, this  aria  was  almo.st  impracticable; 
l)ut  Franz,  supplying  the  string  quintet,  with 
2  clarinets  and  two  bassoons,  besides  the  organ, 
throws  upon  it  a  pure  bright  light,  which  sets 
out  all  its  beauty,  and  makes  clear  its  meaning. 
The  terzetto  "Suscepit  Israel,"  for  two  sopra- 
nos and  alto,  would  also  have  been  impo.ssible 
witliout  the  aid  of  Franz,  for  the  only  accom- 
paniment in  the  original  S(.:ore  consists  of  two 
hautlxns  in  unison,  violoncelli  ■■^ma  i^b/hme  e 
him^jiu,  and  organ.  Franz  re-enforces  the  haut- 
boys with  two  clarinets  in  uni.son,  and  supjilies 
a  harmony  by  first  and  .second  violins,  viola, 
and  violoncello  solo,  with  very  .sijft  organ.  In 
some  jjarts  of  the  work  he  redistributes  more 
or  less  of  the  accompaniment — as  for  example 
in  the  opening  chorus,  where  he  assigns  to  the 
clarinets  certain  passages  which  E<ich,  who  had 
no  clarinets,  gave  to  the  trumpets;  but  wher- 
ever it  is  ]iracticablc  he  adheres  to  the  original 
instrumentation  as  far  as  it  goes. 

The  JIagniticat  in  D  consists  of  13  short  num- 
bers, as  follows:  1.  Introduction  and  Chorus, 
"  Magnificat  anima  mea."  3.  Aria,  3d  sopra- 
no, "Et  exultavit."  3.  Aria,  Ist  soprano, 
"Quia  respexit."  4.  Chorus,  "  Onrnes  gener- 
ationes."  .").  Aria,  bass,  "Quia  fecit."  6.  Du- 
et, alto  and  tenor,  "Etmisericordia. "  7.  Cho- 
rus, "  Fecit  potentiam."  8.  Aria,  tenor, 
"  Deposuit  potentes."  9.  Aria,  alto,  "Esuri- 
entes."  10.  Terzetto,  2  sopranos  and  alto, 
"Suscepit  Israel."  11.  Chorus,  "  Sicut  locu- 
tus  est."  12.  Chonrs,  "Gloria  Patri."  All 
the  choruses  are  in  five  Darts — two  sopranos, 
alto,  tenor,  and  bass.  There  is  a  short  instru- 
mental introduction.  The  florid  and  joyful 
opening  chorus  was  given  correctly  and  fluent- 
ly, though  with  not  enough  spirit.  The  deli- 
cious aria  for  second  soprano  was  almost  lost 
in  the  noise  of  the  unquiet  audience,  but  in  the 
snatches  of  it  which  I  heard,  Miss  Whinnery 
seemed  to  be  singing  with  unusual  seariment 
and  taste.  There  w;i£  a  long'  p;iuse  after  the 
foitrth  numl>er,  and  the  rest  of  the  work,  al- 
though it  was  sometimes  disturbed  in  an  un- 
pardonable manner,  was  at  least  audible. 

I  can  sp;ire  time  for  only  a  few  words  of  gen- 
eral praise  for  the  artist-s,  Jlrs.  Smith,  Sliss 
Whinnery,  Miss  Cary,  Mr.  Wincli,  and  Mr. 
Whitney,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  sing  in  this 
di\'iue  work  at  its  first  representation  in  Amer- 
ica. They  caug'ht  its  exquisite  s^>int  and  its 
deep  religious  sentiment,  and  gave  it  forth 
with  a  conscientiousness  and  eloquence  whiv  h 
I  cannot  commend  too  warmly.  If  I  must  sin- 
gle out  any  numl.iers  for  especial  m.ention  they 
must  be  the  exquisite  alto  and  tenor  d,uet,  and 
the  alto  solo,  with  obbligato  accompaniment, 
for  two  flutes.  lioth  these  are  gems  of  purest 
ray  serene  in  Bach's  most  characteristic  vein. 
But  it  is  hra'dly  fair  to  psirticulariz*  where  ev- 
erjthing  is  so  uol>le.  The  choruses  aj'e  all 
marvels  of  polyphonic  harmony,  and  tliey  cul- 
minate in  an  outburst  of  grandeur  on  the  wonls 
"Gloria  Patri,"'  which  have  hardly  a  piirallel 
in  sacred  music.  Then  the  work  closes  with  a 
repetition  of  the  opening  chorus.  There  was 
no  wc-akness  in  any  of  these  choruses  except 
the  first.  They  all  went  on  superbly,  and  I 
must  say  that  the  work  gave  me  more  delight 
than  auythiug  I  have  heard  for  mauy  a  daj-. 

THE  NiNTli  SVMPHOXy. 

{Froui  tile  CineJBuati  Gazette.) 
It  was  evident  that  tlit  audience  h.tj  a  bad  attack 
of  Ninth  Syinphti-miHiia.  Sh£>  sos^n  as  the  clan:iing 
of  the  bell  aDiiounced  the  end  of  the  intevmlss-ion, 
there  was  a  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  crowdecl 
aisles,  and  a  crush  through  the  dooi-s  leadirtg  into 
the  hall  fearfiiUy  destructive  to  silk  li.its.  ladies' 
dresses,  and  human  tempers.  Jt  took  cjuite  a  long 
time  for  the  fortunate  owners  of  reserved  seats  to 
re;i'.'iin  possession  of  them,  but  after  this  was  done, 
a  hash,  an  unnatural  silence  c;irae  over  the  immense 
assemblage    whieli  spoke  well  for  the  character  of 
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tlie  audioncp.  The  iinpros^ions  of  two  years  acco  in 
sonie  cases,  and  tlie  eonviclion  tliat  t!ie  inner  tranet- 
iiary  of  the  divine  art  was  to  be  entered,  exerted  a 
])ower  over  all  wliicli  lii-ld  tlieni  in  almost  lireatliless 
silence.  Not  a  liarofllie  ninsic  was  lf)st ;  the  treni- 
idons  whisper  of  the  s1rini;'s  in  the  massive  first 
movement,  the  bated  accents  of  the  first  violins  as 
they  dropped  the  strangely  snsa:estive  figure  which 
imparts  to  the  movenunit  its  eliief  cliaracteristic,  all 
were  borne  to  the  fnrthermost  recesses  of  the  hall. 
How  so  many  ]ieople  stood  thrnnL;hont  each  long 
movement  without  shil'timi  in  their  positions  is  al- 
most a  mystery.  We  had  been  led  liy  a  study  of 
the  first  movement  to  expect  some  sign  of  weari- 
ness or  ennui  long  before  its  completion,  Init  the 
reality  was  gratifying — disappointment.  All  their 
senses  seemerl  to  have  flocked  into  tle'ir  ears,  and 
they  luing  n|ion  each  smiml  as  thongh  it  was  a  voice 
froTH  (he  spirit  worlil  |iroilaiming  to  them  lliin^s 
upon  which  depended  life  and  death.  Superlatives 
are  idle  in  attemjjting  to  describe  the  work  of  the 
orchesti-a ;  it  was  simply  ]^erfect.  livery  note  in 
the  delirious  wliirl  of  tlie  Sr/in-zo  as  well  as  the  in 
tricaeie.s  of  the  exlraordiuarv  variations  of  the 
Ai/'/(/io  and  Ainhnili  themes, dropped  from  the  strings 
with  a  crisp  clearness  and  lirilliancy  which  almost 
shut  out  tile  belief  that  tifleen  first  violins  and  not 
one  were  executing  the  niu-^ic.  It  was  certainly  the 
tiiost  extraordinary  revelation  of  artistic  and  me- 
chanical perfection  ever  experienced  in  this  city. 

.Naturally  enough  there  w.a.s  no  great  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  after  the  perform.-ince  of  the  first  move- 
ment. The  realistic  ['.'|  manner  in  n  hich  its  a|>)iarent 
design  and  nn-.aning  are  poi-traved  make  it  almost, 
tedious  to  all  save  those  who  ai-e  far  enough  initiat- 
ed into  the  mystei-ies  of  the  musical  art  to  become 
engrossed  with  its  wonderful  inti-rnal  sti-ucture  and 
dev(dopnient.  It  de|iicts  more  ]iowcrfully.  than 
anything  in  music  within  our  recolleclion.  a  contin- 
uous, des)ier;ite  struggle  for  sonu'lhing  wliiidi  ap- 
pr'ars  to  be  nnatl.ainabU'. 

It  is  a  mass  of  umsicid  tones  put  in  viobuit  agita- 
tion  by  the  power  of  a  will  too  we.ik  to  accomplish 
tlu't  whicli  it  attempts— to  evolve  lU'dcr  init  of  cha- 
os. .\miil  the  j>regmint  trembling  of  (he  .si-cond 
violins  and  violonci  llos  the  reeds  <liseover  a  u'erm 
of  melody,  a  sweet  and  promi.^ing  strain  ;  but  hard- 
ly does  it  ajipcar  before  it  is  seized  by  the  serried 
ranl:s  of  brass  and  strings  and  [ilunged  into  the 
foamless  abyss. 

The  whole  movement  is  made  up  of  these  strug- 
gles ;  promising  b«i:'inuings,  a  luirf  deV(do])ment., 
and  a  disastrous,  despairing  end.  \\  lien  its  last 
minor  chord  is  liurhrd  out  by  all  the  instruments, 
no  feeling  of  satisfaction  or  even  of  relief  comes  over 
the  mind  of  (he  Iis(('ner.  He  must  uci'ds  wait  for 
the  giddy  mazes  of  the  Si-hti-r.o  to  obliterate  the 
vagiu',  restless  iiu])rcssiiin  made  and  left  ^n\  the 
mind  of  the  vain  longings  and  elVorls  of  the  first 
movement.  The  iiiflueuce  extended  by  the  &hcf:o 
is  widely  difrerent.  The  mind  is  taken  captive  and 
whirled  off  into  the  world  of  pleasure.  He  ('an  not 
pause  :  the  power  that  ln'ars  liiiu  onward  is  irresist- 
ible, he  is  jiowerless  as  against  it.  It  cannot  be 
said  lo  prepare  him  for  the  movement  which  follows 
the  Aihiii'in  with  its  celestial  voices,  but  it  does 
place  him  in  a  luood  wdiich  enables  him  to  appreci- 
ate and  receive  its  benign  influences.  In  fact,  try 
as  we  ni.ay,  we  cannot  connect  the  first  three  move- 
ments until  the  key  is  not  only  furnished,  but  the 
unification  itself  accomplished  in  the  choral  finale. 
It  is  this  fact,  so  plainlv  a]iparent,  which  has 
prompted  the  critics  to  deny  that  the  work  has  any 
unity  in  design.  Ofthc  transporting  beauties  of  the 
Ail'iijio  and  Amhuiie  themes,  and  their  wondrous 
variations  and  treatment,  what  shall  we  say '.'  .\re 
they  not  typical  of  the  higlicst  beauty,  tlie  purest 
and  most  lasting  jo\-s  ?  fan  any  one  listen  to  them 
without  feeling  his  soul  exjiamling  with  love  toward 
all  the  W(udd  ?  -Vre  i\\f\  at  all  unmeaning  or  am- 
biguous y  Let  those  answer  who  have  been  swayed 
by  their  influence.  Both  of  these  movements  were 
received  with  bursts  of  honest  a]iplatise  such  as  well 
they  deserved,  for  a  more  finished  ])erlbrmance  per- 
haps never  was  heard. 

Hut  now  the  Finale  was  reached  and  the  expi'ctant 
hush  grew  awfully  iin|u-essivc.  Mr.  Thomas  appeared 
to  be  comjiletely  under  some  strange  magnetic  influ- 
ence ;  we  never  saw  him  direct  with  such  earnest- 
ness or  beard  so  prompt  and  significant  a  response. 
The  souls  of  the  players  ajipeared  to  be  infused  into 
the  'cellos  and  basses  as  they  declaimed  the  recita- 
tives which  bridge  the  chasm  between  purely  instru- 
mental and  \ocal  music,  and  when  Mr.  llemmertz. 
with  his  powerful  v<jice,  took  up  the  strain  first  giv- 
en out  by  the  ambitious  iIl-^t rninents,  and  clothed 
it  with    tlie    words    of    lleetboven,    a    sympathetic 


thrill  seemed  to  run  through  the  listening  thou- 
sands. There  is  som''(liing  inexiilicable  in  the  ]>ow- 
er  of  the  simjiie  theme  to  which  B'-ethoven  has 
dared  to  set  the  beautiful  woriN  of  Scliiller's  fule. 
It  appears  to  be  too  trivial  to  In-  in  keepiiii;  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  sentiim-nts  which  the  words  ex- 
l>ress,  yet  its  power  is  irresistible.  Terhaps,  how- 
ever, the  most  effective  pai"t  is  the  chorale  st^t  to 
the  words  : 

llir  Ktilirzt  vinlrr,   Mi]}'inurn.  Ahn'st  tin    rlni   Srh'rj). 

fcr,   ]\'r/l{'  or,  as  the  words  an-  tamely  translated: 
"Then,  ve  millions,  kneel  and   pia\irig,  fear  the 

Mcker  of  the  world." 

Its  solemn  grandeur  is  overwhelming.     One  of  its 

beautiful  effects,  however,  we  find  is  destroyed,  as  is 

the   entire   beautiful  ode.  by  the   translation.     The 

setting  of  the  line  is  as  loUows  ; 


The  litiM'al  translatiim  of  the  (ierman  line  is  "  Ye 
fall  down."  and  it  will  be  observed  that  Heethoven 
in  thi'  renli-tie  spirit  wliich  pervades  the  wlude 
svnijihony  |'.']  liassuited  (he  music  to  (he  action  de- 
scrilnul.  The  melody  and  harmony,  not  only  ofthc 
chorus  but  also  of  the  acc(Uiipnnyiug  instruments, 
flutes,  clarionets,  violas  and  violoncellos,  describe 
till'  fall,  and  the  etrect  is  hei^hti'iied  by  the  sudden 
hush  and  staccato  rendering  of  the  last  notes,  and 
thiui  opening  in  the  harmony.  In  the  Knglish  viu-- 
sion  this  ".vcidleiit  elb'C(  is  endrely  lost,  since  tlic 
line  in  i'scif  describes  no  action  as  the  original 
does. 

The  chorus  attacked  the  diflicult  music  with  a 
spirit  wdiicdi  served  to  carry  it  through  to  a  su(;cess- 
ful  cnil.  The  sopranos  especially  showeil  a  deal  of 
pluck.  In  the  sevci-e  strain  of  holdini;  liii;h  -V 
(hrougli  thirteen  bars  tln'v  did  not  falter,  and  even 
succeeded  in  uuikintr  (lie  intniHi-a  in  other  liigli  pas- 
sai^cs  very  gracefully.  .\s  the  ('((UeUisiou  of  the 
jiart  aiiproached.  however,  the  severe  strain  wdiich 
the  voices  <if  those  who  sang  liad  undergone  told 
upon  them,  and  there  was  a  falling  oil*  in  fire, 
strength,  and  precision.  .\ll  the  massive  choral 
jiassages  were  grandly  rendered.  There  is  hardly 
any  work  in  all  the  range  of  vocal  music  so  tyran- 
nous to  the  \<)u:r  as  t  lie  Solo  jiarls  of  this  sym]ihoiiy. 
Mrs.  ,'^uiith,  .Miss  Cary.  ami  Messrs.  M'inch  and 
llemmertz  did  them  justice.  howe\"er.  Unly  once 
did  .Mr.  Winch's  smooth,  sweet  voice  falter  after  a 
strain  of  musical  ditlicidty  (rven  in  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. Mrs.  Smith's  voice  scaled  the  lofty  heiu'hts 
witli  the  (dearness  wdii(di  it  always  possesses,  and 
hchi  them  with  its  old  jiower. 

As  a  whole,  thongh  the  performance  was  excellent 
antl  eminently  satisl'actru'v.  it  did  not  Ctpuil  that  of 
two  years  ago.  Then  tlu'  chorus  sang  as  though  it 
was  comjiosed  of  people  who  were  more  than  hu- 
man.  Tlie  applause  last  ni:;hl  was  not  such  a  siion- 
taneoiis  and  (nerwdieliuing  t»ut burst  of  enthu^iastn 
a.s  that  which  is  still  fresh  in  our  memories.  True, 
there  was  a  storiu  of  applause  and  a  thunder  of 
"  bra\os,"  ami  calls  for  Thomas  anfl  Singer,  but  it 
sounded  more  like  a  token  of  appreciation  for  the 
excellent  work  done,  and  the  plu(d;y  manner  in 
wdiitdi  difti<'ulties  had  been  vanquished,  rather  than 
a  disjilay  of  wild  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  it  was  lie- 
cause  to  very  many  ot  those  ]iresi-nt  the  work  had 
lost  its  noveltv,  and  thev  were,  therefore,  better 
prepared  to  listen  with  critical  ear  than  when  every 
bar  was  a  musical  revelation.  But  when  Mr.  Thom- 
as apjieared  and  forced  Mr.  Singtu*  to  mount  the 
platform  with  him.  the  joyous  tumult  with  which 
the  two  wt'W  greeted  was  extraordinary.  Ilats  and 
handkerchiefs  wen^  waved,  and  the  vfiliime  of  sound 
almost  threatened  to  lift  olf  the  roof. 


CI.OSINO      DAY. 

[From  a  Staff  Correspondent  nfihe  New  York  Tribune.] 

CiNciNXiTr.  May  H.  The  festival  closed  this 
evening,  and  Cincinnati  will  long  remember  it  as  a 
bright  chapter  in  the  history  of  Western  culture. 
It  has  accomplished  moi  e  ['/]  than  any  previous  musi- 
cal celebration  in  .\merica.  and  though  it  can  h.irdly 
be  denied  that  tlie  princijed  selections  have  been 
rather  above  the  comiireh'-nsion  of  the  majority  of 
the  audiences,  and  that  the  ptildie  zeal  has  been  in- 
spired soiuet'iiies  by  local  pride  much  ui'Me  than  by 


musical  appreciation,  yet  one  can  hardly  give  too 
much  credit  to  this  lieaiitiful  and  enlhusinstic  city 
for  the  noble  work  which  it  has  done  in  such  a 
n.ible  manner.  It  is  to  the  high  honor  of  the  Festi- 
val Committee  and  of  Tlieodure  Thomas  that  they 
did  choose  works  like  (he  "  Song  of  Triumph  "  and 
Bach's  "  Magnificat,"  n  hich  are  as  vet  far  aliove  the 
apprehension  of  the  ]iublie;  and  it  is  to  the  tumor  of 
the|ieo;.le  that,  though  they  did  not  ]iretend  to  rel- 
ish all  these  things,  tjiev  never  allowed  their  interest 
to  flag  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  lesthetic  devel- 
opment of  such  a  population  as  this  will  go  on  with 
a  rajudity  which  must  soon  astonish  the  world. 
Fortun.ately,  there  is  a  circle  of  highly-cultivated 
and  pulilic-spirited  people  in  Cincinnati,  who  are 
making  ft  much  better  use  of  their  monev  and  time 
than  the  corresponding  social  circle  in   New    York. 

The  matinee  this  afternoon  was  the  best  of  the 
wc(d;.  The  princip.al  selei-tions  were  Bei'thoven's 
overture,  "  Consecration  of  the  House,"  the  superb 
Meistersinger  selections,  in  which  Mr.  Bisehoff  made 
a  brilliant  succcs.s  with  his  "  Walther's  I'rize  Song." 
and  the  orchestral  arrangement  of  Liszt's  second 
"  Hungarian  Rhapsody,"  by  which  the  vast  ftudi- 
ence  was  almost  carrii'd  away.  Mr.  Wliitney  sann; 
Beethoven's  "  In  (^uesta  Tomba,"  wi(,h  Thomas's  ar- 
rangement, of  the  aceom])anirnent  for  winil  instru- 
ments, more  beautifiiHv  than  1  ever  before  heard 
him. 

The  jirngrauime  tonight  was  as  follows  : 

TAItT  I. 

Svmpluiny  No  0,  in  C. Schubert 

Woian's    Farewell  :tii(l  Magic  Fire   t;ccn»^,  from  the 

•*  Walk  lire'' Wa;^ner 

\'ucal  part  hy  Mr.  Franz  U<'iiiincrlz. 
I'Anr  II. 

Pyiiuihonic  r.iem.  "  Pronu'tlieus  " Taszt 

Nlusic  lo  Henlcr's  "  rroinedieriH  '* Liszt 

Solo  voices,  chorus, anil  orchestra. 

The  onlv  novelty  in  this  fine  programme  —  at 
least  to  a  New-Yorker — is  in  the  second  jeirt.  Liszt's 
symphonic  poem  <if"  I'romedieiis '' is  known  by  our 
audiences,  bid  the  vocal  music  which  he  wrote  for 
Herder's  jioem  on  (he  same  subject  is  as  yi-t  a  scaled 
hook  to  us  in  its  complete  form,  thfuiirh  (he  Lieder- 
kranz  has  sung  some  extracts  from  it.  The  jiro- 
^■ranlllle  calls  it  a  cantata  ;  lint  it  is  not  a  cantata  ; 
it  is  a  series  of  musical  illustrations  <»f  the  poem, 
mostly  clioru-i'S  with  a  few  solo  passagi-s  inter- 
spersed, iniended  to  accomjianv  a  recitaticui  of  the 
text,  as  Sidiimiann's  mu-ie  was  written  to  accompany 
and  relieve  a  reading  of  lU'ron's  "  .Manfred."  Nor 
is  there  any  i-orineetion  between  the  vocal  composi- 
tion and  the  symphtinic  [loem  except  the  identity  of 
subject.  They  were  written  many  years  ajiart  ; 
but  their  collocation  is  of  course  natural  and  logical, 
and  the  earlier  work  serves  very  properly  and  ef- 
fectively as  an  (n'erture  to  the  later  one.  To  those 
wdio  know  Liszt  luily  by  his  in-trunu'iital  works, 
the  sweetness  of  tliis  melodious  vocal  composition 
will  be  a  great  surprise.  The  mo.st  delicate  vein  of 
poetry  runs  all  through  it,  imparting  to  the  whole 
an  appearance  of  grace  and  refinement  cpiite  as  re- 
markable as  its  strong  dramatic  tdiaracter.  The  po- 
etic basis  is  always  consjiicuous  in  Liszt's  songs  and 
choruses  ;  but  here  the  union  between  the  melody 
and  the  poem  seems  to  be  particularly  close.  One 
beautiful  conception  follows  another  with  the  most 
rapid  step,  but  each  is  ]ierfect  and  distinct.  The 
divinities  of  the  ocean  ami  the  nymiihs  of  the  grove, 
tlie  blithe  reapers  and  the  jovial  cultivators  of  the 
vine,  the  spirits  of  tlie  Cnder  World,  and  the  muses 
on  Olymiuis.  all  have  their  a])propria(e  and  clearly 
discriminateil  numbers,  and  all  move  before  us  like 
the  living  figures  in  a  drama.  The  soprano  and  al- 
to solos  are  short;  in  fact  are  little  more  than  frag- 
ments of  sweet  melodic  phrases.  The  male  solos — 
two  tenors  and  two  basses — are  more  important,  and 
in  the  latter  [lart  ofthc  work  are  intrusted  with  a 
noble  cpiartet.  It  is  in  the  varyii'g  anil  always  fas- 
cinating idioruscs.  however,  that  t he  principal  charru 
of  (he  comprisitioii  lies.  The  orchestrii  not  only 
embroiders  the  vocal  ])arts  with  a  rich  and  delicate 
ornament,  but  combines  with  them  to  form  a  com- 
pact and  carcfulh"  jdanned  texture,  and  carries  on 
so  beautifully  the  spirit,  if  not  the  musical  motives, 
ofthc  .symphonic  poem  which  has  been  adopted  as 
the  introduction,  that  we  can  hardly  "/cilize  that  we 
listen  to  two  independent  compositions. 

The  performance  of  the  entire  IVometliftis  music 
was  directed  by  Mr.  Otto  Singer,  and  wdien  he  took 
his  piace  at  the  desk  there  was  a  curious  scene.  It 
seems  that  nearly  all  the  chorus  singers  had  small 
b'HKjuets  concealed  about  their  persons,  and  .Mr. 
.Singer's  appearani^e  was  the  signal  for  a  rain  of 
flowers,  wdiich  was  prolr\nged  for  some  time.  They 
soon  gave  abundant  i-cason  for  their  jiartiality 
toward  the  accomplished  musician  under  w  hom  (Jn'y 
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IciiriK'cl  tlu>  "  I'roincthctis  ;  "  for  Uicir  cxeoution  of 
tlio  woi-U  iimU'r  liia  symp.'ithi'lic  IkitkI  whs  one  of 
tlio  most  i^IoriouH  sufoeflsos  of  thi'  ftMtival.  Tlir;  tone 
wna  luuQ'nifioenl. ;  the  slindiTig- miuI  ex|ir(«sion  were 
extremely  iii^'e ;  the  ever  {'haiiL^inii;  iiuimees,  fi'oin 
whieli  [jis/.t's  miisit-  dei'ives  so  iniieli  of  its  elVeet, 
were  observed  wifli  perfeet-iori  ;  Ihe.  sini^inii;  was 
ei|iially  admirable  for  teeluiical  precision  and  for 
tine  intelliijenee.  The  solo  parts  were  nil  ex('ellent- 
ly  rendered  by  Mrs.  Smith.  Miss  Pary,  Mr.  Win(di, 
Mr.  Bisehotr,  Mr.  Reinmertz,  and  Mr.'  Whitney. 

The  first  part  of  the  eoneert,  of  course,  was  di- 
reefed  by  Mi-.  Thomas  in  person.  I  liavi>  said  that 
ii.  offered  nothinp;  actually  ncjvel,  l)ut  ]ierhaps  I  am 
wrong-.  The  jjpreat  Schubert  Symphony  was  a  nov- 
elty in  one  sense  ;  for  such  a  performance  of  it  has 
probably  never  been  heard  in  this  country,  and  I  do 
not  believe  a  better  one  is  possible  anywhere.  It 
fairly  blazed  with  splendor,  and  tlie  tremendous  fi- 
njile  was  ixiveii  with  a  m:i'.^ni(iei'nce  which  roused 
tli(!  whole  house  so  tliat  at  tlie  close  the  audience 
rose  in  their  places  and  cheereil.  Th«  nu]sic  of  the 
"  Walkuere."  which  I  supposed  to  be  almost  un- 
known in  C^incinnati,  was  also  pre-sented  wi'di  unu- 
sual brilliancy,  and  made  a  very  stroni;  impression. 
It  was  better  sunij^  and  lietter  played  than  I  ever 
heard  it  in  Ni'W  York,  Mr.  Remmertz  beini;  at  his 
very  best,  while  the  increase  in  the  orchestra  added 
much  more  to  the  effect  than  I  should  have  ex- 
pected. 

The  attendance  to-nig'ht  was  overwhelming;  — 
nearly  as  i^'reat,  in  fact,  as  it  was  last  nii^bt,  and  the 
festival  broke  up  in  the  midst  of  an  indescribable 
scene  of  enthusiasm,  singers  and  audience  all  hur- 
rahing toj^ether,  and  loud  shouts  for  Thomas  rising 
above  the  din. 


Keyed  Stringed   Instruments  of  Music. 

vSiR  lioBEKT  StKW.VRT's  LrcTURKS  AT  DuHLIN 

Universitv.* 

m. 

*Reportt'tl  in  the  London  Miisiai?  Standard. 

Last  week,  I  alluded  to  the  diffioulty  in  aoconnt- 
inc;  for  the  "  virL^inal  "  beinn*  so  oameci.  that  instru- 
ment having-  been  in  use  befi)re  the  ri'ign  of  the 
Royal  Virj^in  wlio  founded  this  nncient  univcrsit}-. 
The  tuning  of  the  vir2;in:d  lind  been  alluded  to  in  a 
wall  inscription  ^^v  "pruvei'b"  at  the  manor  house 
of  Leekinn;tield,  Yorkshire,  whieh  dated  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VII. :  — 

A  slack  string  is  a  Virginal,  it  soxtndetli  not  .nritjht, 
It  doth  abide  no  wix-sting,  it  is  so  loose  and  liyht. 

The  derivation  of  the  "clavichord"  M'as  readily 
traced  to  "  clavis,"  a  key  (not  the  tuiuni^  key  as 
some  iiad  supposed,  for  this  was  common  to  the  harp 
also),  and  "  chordon,"  a  string'.  An  expression  con- 
stantly in  use  for  clavichords  and  virginals  demand- 
ed some  notice.  One  of  these  was  constantly  de- 
scribed as  "  a  pair,"  not  that  there  was  any  bi-form 
construction  in  either,  but  that  it  was  the  practice 
thus  to  call  many  ihingsin  the  ordinaiy  social  life 
of  England  at  the  tinre.  Thus  they  spoke  of  "a 
pair  of  organs"  not  (said  Sir  Robert  Stewart)  like 
that  large  instrument  in  yonder  gallery,  with  its 
choir  organ  standing  out  in  front,  nor  like  the  organ 
in  the  College  Chapel.  Those  may,  indeed,  be  called 
"  double  organs,"  with  their  carved  and  gilded  cases 
divided  into  two  separate  parts.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  such  instruments  our  forefathers  alluded 
when  they  spoke  of  "  a  payre  of  organs."  The  ex- 
pression merely  meant  an  organ  with  more  pipes 
than  one — -a  claviL-hord  or  virginal,  with  more  strings 
than  one.  In  Jonson  and  Heywood,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, we  Hnd  a  "  pair  of  beads,"  "a  pair  of 
chessmen."  of "  stars/' of  "stairs,"  of  "steps,"  just 
as  we  speak  of  a  "  pair  of  tongs"  or  a  "  pair  of  bel- 
lows." And  this  is  the  form  of  expression  employed 
in  the  extract  from  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  to 
which  I  alluded  last  week.  The  family  ate  in  Mr. 
Interpreter's  house,  and  having  been  shown  many 
curiosities,  including  "  Eve's  Apple,"  "  Jacob's  Lad- 
der," etc.,  Prudence  takes  them  "  into  a  dining-room, 
where  stood  a  pair  of  virginals,  so  she  played  upon 
them,  and  turned  what  she  had  sliowed  them  into 
this  excellent  song."  Singular  to  say,  although 
there  was  little  or  no  difference  between  the  spinet 
and  virginal,  uo  one  ever  spoke  of  "  a  pair  of  spin- 
ets ;"  the  expression  was  never  employed.  He  (Sir 
R.  Stewart)  would  direct  their  attention  to  the 
many  beautiful  photographs  of  spinets  and  virginals 
which  had^been  lent  by  the  South  Kensington  au- 
thorities ;  some  (tf  these  instruments  were  profusely 
ornamented  with  precious  stones,  one  (^hich  had 
been  purchased  for  £1,200  at  the  Paris  Exhibition) 
contained  l,9"iS  jewels  of  various  sorts.  One  spinet 
was    of  the   date   of   1741;  of  this,  the  owner,   ilr. 


Rogers,  of  Tyimcrick  Cathedral,  had  kindly  contrib- 
uted a  photograph,  whirli  was  suspended  on  the 
adjoiiiirrg  wall,  and  h;id  over  th(;  keyboard  the  in- 
scriptiftui  — 

Jntactum  sileo:  pcrcutp,  dulce  cano. 

It  had  betm  customary  to  inscrii^e  similar  (juaint 
mottoes  upon  these  instruments.  Thus  the  follow- 
ing was  found  on  an  old  virginal : — ■ 

I  once  w;is  livinc  in  llic  woods, 

]tut  now  [  :tm  cut  down 

lly  stroke  of  cruel  axe,  indeed, 

lint  yet  in  my  renown. 

For  while  I  livid  I  npake  nouyUt  else 

lint  wh  it  the  bointcroiis  wind 

Com|nIled  my  nmnnuiing  str.iios  unto. 

IJutdead,  I  please  the  miiid 

And  ears  of  siirti  as  hear  me  sing. 

So  pleasant  is  my  music's  ring. 

The  pitch  of  ancient  keyed  instruments  had  been 
by  no  means  uniform;  many  spinets  were  tuned  a 
fifth  above,  and  one,  called  "  Ottavino,"  even  an  oc- 
tave above  the  customary  tuning.  There  did  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  standard  of  pitch  like  what 
]irevails  at  present,  and  some  authorities  (amongst 
them  Mr.  Chas.  Salaman,  to  whose  taste  and  skilled 
research  the  subject  ewes  a  great  deal  of  the  light 
thrown  upon  it  of  late  years),  thought  the  pitch  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  was  about  a  third  low- 
er than  ours;  if  so,  it  was  difficult  to  account  for 
the  deep  vocal  bass  parts  of  tliose  days.  The  incpii- 
ry  was,  in  Iruth,  surroiuided  by  difficulties.  Some 
years  ago,  when  passing  a  few  days  witli  Sir  Fred- 
eric Ouseley,  at  Tenbury,  he  (the  lecturer)  had  re- 
marked that  Sir  Frederic's  harpsichord  was  about 
a  third  below  the  correct  pitch.  Of  this,  a  fine  in- 
strument with  two  rows  of  keys,  they  could  see  two 
photographed  views  which  the  distinguished  Oxford 
professor  had  kindly  contributed  for  these  lectures. 
It  had  been  made  in  177':!  by  B.  Shudi,  predecessor 
of  the  eminent  firm  of  Messrs.  Broadwood,  who  had 
presented  it  to  Sir  F.  Ouseley.  The  harpsichord 
was,  in  fact,  only  a  large  spinet;  the  latter  had  but 
one  string  to  each  note,  while  "  harpsicors "  (the 
old  appellation  of  the  harp.sichord)  had  two,  three, 
and  even  more.  He  (Sir  R.  Stewart)  had  last  week 
explained  to  them  the  way  the  tone  of  the  spinet 
was  produced,  each  string  being  twanged  with  a 
quill,  and  hence  tlie  nauie  spinet,  from  sphut,  a 
"  thorn  "  or  "  point."  E\  en  F.  Couperin,  one  of  the 
greatest  composers  and  players  upon  these  instru- 
ments, had  cwmplained  of  their  monotony.  With  a 
view  to  remedy  this  the  phctra  had  been  formed  of 
brass,  steel,  ivory,  and  leather  of  various  sorts. 
while  the  various  rows  ot  "jacks"  so  fitted  were 
brought  into  play  by  stops  like  the  organ,  or  by 
levers  worked  by  the  perfoinier's  knee.  But  with 
all  these  contrivances,  which  were  called  Istand  2nd 
unison,  octave  stop,  lute,  mandolin,  flageolet,  oboe 
or  violin,  there  was  really  not  uiuch  difi'erence  in 
the  tone  produced,  which  continued  to  be  just  what 
Or.  Burney  had  caustically  <lescribed  it — viz.,  "  A 
scratch  with  a  sound  at  the  end  of  it."  It  was, 
doubtless,  in  allusion  to  these  fancied  imitations  of 
various  instruments  that  an  essayist  in  No.  Ib'i  of 
yVic  latltr  had  described  the  harpsichord  as  "a 
consort  (or  concert,  as  the  word  was  spelled  in  mod- 
ern days)  in  itself."  They  were  fortunate  in  having 
a  real  harpsichord  to  examine  that  day — a  beautiful 
old  instrument,  which  pri>bably  iiad  cost  £100  or 
£120  originally,  but  had  been  purchased  last  year 
for  an  absurdly  small  sum  at  the  sale  of  Archdeacon 
Agar's  efiects  in  St.  Stephens-green,  and  had  be- 
longed to  Lord  Normanton,  formerly  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  Fortunately  it  bad  now  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  gentleman  of  taste,  wlio,  having  cleaned 
the  fine  mahogany  ease  and  rich  brass  work  hinges 
of  the  instrument,  liad  requiUed  a  few  of  the  jacks, 
and  very  kindly  lent  it  to  them  to-day.  As  a  proof 
that  music  of  its  own  epoch  and  st\le  was  capable 
of  producing  a  good  eft'ect  upon  it,  Sir  Robert  now 
played  n  portion  of  one  ®f  Handel's  concertos.  He 
also  quoted  a  little  poem  of  Bishop  Atterbary  (who 
was  accused  of  favoring  the  Pretender) — "  Lines  in 
praise  of  a  goose  quill,"  and  alluding  to  the  harpsi- 
chord— ■ 

The  quill  of  the  goose  is  a  very  slight  tlihig, 
Yi't  It  feathers*  the  arrow  thnt  tiies  from  the  string, 
Makes  ilK-  bird  it  l>eIongs  to  rise  high  in  its  flight, 
And  the  j;ick  it  has  oiled  against  dinner  go  rif;bt, 
Makes  tlie  harpsichord  rocnl,  which  ei^e  wotdd  be  mute^ 
And  enlivens  the  sound,  the  sweet  sound  of  thv  flute. 

The  harpsichord  before  them  bad  been  built  by 
Ferdinand  W'eber,  a  German  artist,  born  171o,  who 
resided  in  Mecklcnburgh  street,  Dublin,  nearly  a 
century  ago.  Tlie  testimonial  given  to  Herr  We- 
ber when  quitting  the  atelier  of  his  German  master, 
Herr  Hahlen,  was  now  read  in  extenso,  and  caused 
much  amu=iement,  being  a  most  voluminous  docu- 
ment, engrossed  on  parchment.     Attested  as  it   was 


by  Heals  and  official  signatures,  it  finished  an  inter- 
esting relic  of  tiie  ancient  guilds  of  Europe,  by 
whi(di,  in  feudal  times,  every  art  and  mystery  of 
trade  was  f'-need  about.  It  began  by  reciting  some 
twenty  or  thirty  titles  of  honor  l)elonging  to  Fred- 
eric* Augustus,  Kingof  P(dand.  The  Iceturer  would 
direct  the  attention  ftf  his  hearers  to  this  curious 
legal  instrument  of  the  year  1735,  which,  framed 
and  glazed,  and  suspended  on  the  wall  to  his  right, 
was  .scarcely  less  worthy  of  their  notice  than  the 
more  musical  instruments  (spinet  and  harpsichord) 
upon  the  left.  Some  interesting  details  W'Tc  here 
given  referring  to  tic  necessity  of  ki.'Cping  harpsi- 
chord lids  raised  in  order  to  let  their  tinkling  sounds 
escape,  and  also  to  admit  of  the  Jonvrcs  of  the  Vene- 
tian swell  being  opened,  which  was  done  by  a  lever 
worked  with  the  players  knee.  In  allusion  to  this 
custom  of  raising  the  lid  an  anecdote  was  recorded 
of  a  leader  of  the  Covent  Garden  band  having  once 
asked  Dr.  Arne,  (as  if  in  hopps  of  discovering  the 
secret  of  his  succes.s  in  Artaxerxes) — "  Dr.  Arne, 
when  you  composed  your  fine  opera,  whether  did 
you  writ(^  it  with  the  lid  of  your  harpsichord  up  or 
down  ?"  It  became  the  custom  to  paint  the  lids  of 
some  instruments  elaborately,  botii  within  and  with- 
out. Thus  had  Salvator  Rosa  once  wagered  that 
he  would  render  a  worthless  liarpsichord  valuable  ; 
and  he  had  made  good  his  assertion,  tor  the  instru- 
ment fetched  a  thousand  ^ewU  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  embellished  by  his  pencil.  Vis- 
count Powcrscourt's  harpsichord  (of  whicli  a  pboto- 
ii^raph  hung  on  the  wall  close  by)  had  thus  been 
decorated  by  Vander  Meulin,  the  great  Belirian 
painter,  who  had  celebrated  so  many  of  the  events 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He  (Sir  Robert  Stew- 
art) had,  for  the  lecture  of  this  day,  f>btained  from 
a  friend  a  number  of  fine  engraved  pi>rtraits  of  this 
painter,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
of  Henry  Pureell,  and  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  An- 
toinette—  slie,  to  whom  had  once  belonged  this 
beautiful  relic,  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Pow- 
erscourt,  had  been  always  musical,  and  in  her  youth 
was  associated  with  Mozart,  for  wlien  that  child- 
musician  slipped  upon  tlie  polished  floor  of  the  pal- 
ace at  Vienna,  and  fell  to  the  ground,  Marie  Antoin- 
ette stopped,  and  assisted  him  to  rise,  wdiile  another 
youns:  archduchess  passed  on.  Little  Mozart  was 
so  affected  by  this  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  fu- 
t'lre  Queen  of  Fnince  that  herieclared  to  her  that  he 
"  would  marry  her"  forthwi'h.  A  small  portion  of 
the  wire  with  which  this  beautifully  painted  harpsi- 
chord had  been  strung  was  well  worth  inspection, 
and  bad  been  framed  along  with  the  photograph, 
like  that  of  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley.  It  was  of  un- 
common fineness;  but  when  the  hammers  of  the 
pianoforte  came  into  u^e,  tlie  strings  received  such 
powerful  blows,  that  fine  wire  of  this  sort  proved 
incapable  of  resistins:  tljen^,  and  hence  the  heavj' 
stringing  of  modern  days.  This  instrun^ent,  made 
in  161"-;,  had  been  restored  by  Pascal  Taskin  in  1774  ; 
not  being  now  in  playable  order,  it  had  little  save 
Vander  Meuiin's  paintings  and  the  raeniory  of  Marie 
Antoinette  to  recon>mend  it.  The  ease  and  legs 
were  all  gilded,  so  that  the  wood  was  nowhere  visi- 
ble. It  had  two  rows  of  keys,  four  sets  of  jacks,  and 
a  compass  of  5  octaves,  F  to  F,  and  had  I>een  exhib- 
ited at  South  Kensington  within  the  last  few  years. 
Sir  R.  Stewart  now  briefly  alluded  to  the  harpsi- 
chord works  of  Ranieau  ("'hose  ingenious  system  of 
harmony  had  been  fully  developed  in  our  day  by 
Logier),  and  to  Francois  Couperin,  also  to  Scarlatti, 
and  the  amusing  rencontre  between  him  and  the 
Irish  musician,  Thon^ias  Rosingrave,  who  con^pared 
his  playitjg  to  ten  hundred  devils.  "R  tsinii-rave's 
father  Daniel,  had  been  organist  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  ;  concluding  with  an  allusion  to  Henry 
Purcell,  the  most  original  musical  genius  England 
had  ever  produced.  Purcell  had  died  before  his 
time,  it  was  said  from  the  effects  of  a  cold  brought 
on  by  exposure  outside  the  door  of  his  own  house', 
his  wife  having  refused  to  admit  her  truant  lord 
when  returning  home  from  some  convivial  party. 

The  musical  illustrations  included  pieces  by 
Rameau,  Couperin.  D.  Scarlatti,  and  H.  Purcell,  per 
formed  by  the  lecturer  and  some  of  his  pupils,  and 
one  lady  sang  with  much  sweetness  a  little  chanson 
composed  by  Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  Sir  Robert 
said  that  this  lecture  would  conclude  his  notices 
of  the  harpj^ichord  and  spinet.  Next  week  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pianoforte  would  be  entered  upon. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


Three  Opera  Debutantes. 

[From  the  First  Number  of  ■•  Concordia,"  the  new  IjOD- 
dou  Journal  ot  Music  and  the  Sister  Arts,  May  1,  ISTod 

Mice,  according  to  the  proverb,  amuse  themselves 
in  the  absence  of  the  cat ;  and,  though   there  is  a 
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niarlted  difffrencn,  i-pn  iilly  ns  i-rirnrrk  vnirp,  lio. 
twf'on  fi  cat  find  n  jiriimi  ilniiua,  llip  early  itaiiibols  nf 
li<;lit  and  licavj-  sopranos  at.  tlin  lloyal  Ifalian  Op- 
era liave  been  gpnf^rally  kept  np  on  the  understand- 
inn',  expressed  or  implied,  that  tliey  were  to  conio  to 
an  end  on  tlie  arrival  of  tlie  eliief  warlilers  of  the 
estalilislmient.  At  Her  Majesty's  Opera,  too.  ftllow- 
anees  have,  hefcn'e  now.  had  to  be  made  for  the 
iHlnilnidrs  of  the  first  part  of  the  season.  lldlle. 
TitieMs  we  have  always  amon^:  ns.  and  all  the  so- 
ealled  "  drainatie  parts,"  both  in  Ilalian  and  Oernian 
opera,  are  tilled  by  this  artist  as  by  no  other.  But 
the  light  parts  are  frequently  made  vehicles  for  ex- 
]ierinH-nts.  and  the  experimcMifs  with  which  we  have 
been  favored  this  season,  pultiiis  toijetlier  thosi'  at 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera  have  been  unusually  numer- 
ous, and,  without  exception,  successful. 

The  drhiilniifrs  of  the  present  season  an'  nil  re- 
markable for  their  youth  ;  and,  by  a  friendly  under- 
slandin;;  between  the  twr)  rival  manairers,  it  seems 
to  have  been  arranged  that  the  youngest  among 
(hem  slKinld  conu!  before  the  public  first,  p'rom  the 
abundaTit  st.ili.-tical  iiifornialion  pid)li~hed  in  con- 
nexion with  Mdlle.  Zare  Thalb.Tg.  .Mdlle.  Klena 
Varesi.  and  Mdlle.  .Xniia  Heloi-ca.  it.  .apiiears  that 
the  united  ages  of  the-e  three  ladies  amount  to  ."u 
or  5S.  Mdlle.  Tlialberg.  (he  most  juveiule  of  the 
new-conu'rs,  carries  her  certificate  of  liirth  in  her 
countenance  —  perhaps,  also,  in  her  ch.armingly 
fresh  voice,  but  not  in  her  style  of  singing,  wliieh  is 
alreaily  formed.  It  seems  strangi'  th.it  a  child  of 
not  quite  seventeen  should  come  out.  without  any 
preliminary  trial,  in  a  ]inrt  which  one  associates 
with  so  many  vocalists  of  the  highest  distinction  ; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  wlu'n  so  many  rights 
are  denied  to  wonu>n.  that  of  appi'aring  at.  the  age 
of  sixteen  in  the  (diaracter  of  Zerlina  and  delighting 
an  audience  of  upwards  of  two  th(uisand  persons  in 
one  of  the  lirst  operatic  theatres  in  the  world  still 
belongs  to  them.  We  have  Inward  dr)ubts  expressed 
as  to  the  prudence  of  Mdlle.  Thalberg's  advisers  iti 
allowing  her,  child  as  she  is.  U>  appear  in  ptd>lic 
wdien  she  wcndd  be  better  employed  in  continuing 
lier  studies  awav  from  the  excitement  of  tlu*  .stage, 
and  from  the  risk  of  straining  her  young  voice  by 
singing  in  an  immense  theatre.  If.  however.  .Mdlle. 
Thalbin-g  is  ,lble  t-i  stand  this  excili'ment  and  this 
snpp(]scd  strain,  she  cannot  do  bi'lter  than  ]>erse- 
vere.  without  more  interru|ition  than  will,  from 
tim(^  to  time,  as  u  matter  of  course  occur,  in  the  ca- 
reer for  which  she  has  alre:uly  ])roved  heiself  so 
well  fitted,  and  in  which  a  high  place  is  evidently 
reservet!  f<ir  her.  It  is  <udy  on  tlu^  stage  that,  the 
art  of  acting  can  be  learned,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
li'arned  too  soon.  According  to  some  ajithorilies 
Mdlle.  ThalbiM-g  never  stood  before  the  footlights 
until  a  fortiHght  ago.  when  lor  the  first  tinu'  in  pub- 
lic she  sang  the  part  of  Zerlina.  Others  of  e(|ual 
weight  assure  us  that.  Millie.  Thalberg  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  acting  from  tin'  time  when  she  lirst  bo- 
^an  to  walk.  All  that,  really  con<'erns  us  in  the 
matter  is  the  fact  that  she  is,  at  this  moment,  a 
charming  little  actress,  wdiether  the  histrionic  talent 
she  uniloubtedly  possesses  has  been  slowly  devel- 
oped, or  whether  it  displayed  itself  sudtliudy  the 
other  evening  at  one  unpremeditated  burst. 

After  all.  ibongli  it  may  be  a  little  out  of  the  or- 
dinary wav.  there  is  nothing  uniu'cci'dented  in  the 
fact  <if  a  girl  of  seventeen  a)qiearing  with  success  in 
the  (diaracter  of  Zi'riina.  Vonug  women  of  genius 
come  (tf  age  eai-lier  than  otluu-s  ;  and  at.  least  two  of 
the  most  |)opular />;v'/?"f  Jotrias  of  the  present  day, 
Mdlle.  Titiens  and  .Madame  I'atti.  were  on  the  stage 
and  singing  with  brilli.ant  success  wiien  they  were 
no  older  tlian  .Mdlle.  Th.dberg  is  now.  It  will  be 
iutiu-csting  to  see  in  what  character  Mdlle.  Thalberg 
will  next  appear,  k  ]u-etty  girl  with  a  beautiful 
voii-e.  a  talent  f<U"  singing  and  sonic  knowdedgL*  of 
the  stage  can  always  get  on  well  enough  in  the  sim- 
ple, mehidious  part  of  Zerlina.  which  is  so  singable 
that  it.  so  to  say,  sings  itself.  How  would  the  in- 
tcrestinl;  (Uhufantc  acquit  herself  in  the  char.actei'  of 
Amiiia  or  of  ]>inorah — lioth  of  which  are  said  to  be 
in  the  repertorv  of  her  intentions  ?  Here  it  will  oc- 
cur to  many,  that  although  there  are  jjreat  advan- 
tages there  are  also  some  disadvantages  for  a 
young />r//»/(i  donna  in  j^-ining  a  company  so  stronir 
in  arti.sts  of  the  highest  merit  as  that  of  the  lloyal 
Italian  Opera.  The  part  ol  .-'\mina,  for  instance,  at 
this  establishment,  belongs  to  Mdlle.  Albani.  Ihatof 
Itinorah  to  M.idanie  Talti  ;  and  if  any  part  suitable 
to  Mdlle.  Thalberg  be  named,  which  can  be  claimed 
neither  by  JIadame  I'atti  mu- by  Mdlle.  .Mhani.  it 
wdll  probably  be  found  to  belong  to  Mdlle.  Marimon, 
Already,  we  fancy,  the  nights  on  which  Mdlle. 
Thalberg  can  he  allowed  to  appear  as  Zerlina  are 
numbered.     Even   the  mo=t   absolute   of  "  alisolute 


pyimn  donnas"  is  not.  it  sc'-ms.  privilegi:'d  to  main- 
tain exclusive  rights  in  ;i  part  unless  she  can  and 
does,  ]iresent  herself  in  ])erson  to  exercise  them.  As 
long  as  Madame  Patti  rem.ains  awav  Mdlle.  Thalberg 
mav  continue  to  jday  the  part  of  Zerlina.  Rut  as 
Zerlimi  happens  to  be  one  of  Madame  Patti's  most 
]>opular.  as  it  is  .also  one  of  her  most  charming  im- 
pers(uiations.  it.  is  dilficult  to  believe  that  she  will 
be  asked  to  give  it  up  to  a  beginner — even  to  a  be- 
ginner who  has  begun  so  well  as  -Mdlle.  Thalberg 
has  done.  When  the  .\farr)af]r  of  FUjaro  is  lU'Xt 
brought  out  at  the  lloyal  Italian  Opera,  why  should 
not  the  present  Zcrlimi  a]ipear  ns  t'herubino  ? 

Our  second  dihnhmlr  is  MrlUe.  A'aresi.  wlio  has 
already  l>een  heard  in  two  different  (duiractei's.  first, 
in  th.at  of  Oilda,  secondlv  in  that  of  Lucia.  .Mdlle. 
Varesi  is.  like  Mdlle.  Thalberg  of  good  musical 
jiarentage  :  and  there  was  a  certain  a|i[)ropriateness 
in  the  flaughter  of  the  original  Uigolet.to  ajipearing 
as  fiilda.  Twenty  is  the  number  of  vears  assigncfl 
bv  the  most  accredited  musical  historiogr.aphers  U) 
Aldlle.  Varesi.  Her  voice  is  of  about  th.at  age;  but, 
bv  her  exccnti'in  we  should  take  Mdlle,  X'aresi  to 
be  older  than  .Mdlle.  Th.ilberg  by  a  good  deal  more 
than  three  yi'ars.  However,  as  Mdlle.  Thalberg 
has  been  heard  onlv  in  Zerlina's  siniple  airs,  it 
woidd  not  be  alt.rjgether  fair  to  assume  her  inabililv 
to  sing  in  a  style  whicdi  she  has  hitherto  not  ai- 
tenqited.  Indeed  Mdlle.  N'aresi  did  not  prove  her- 
self to  be  the  consummate  vocalist  she  in  fact  is 
until,  after  singing  twice  ns  Gilda,  she  unilertook 
for  her  third  .apptrnrance  in  Kngland  thc^  ])art.  of  Lu- 
cia. Mdlle.  Varesi  is  not  the  possessor  of  one:  of 
those  full  rich  voices  which  im])ress  the  great,  hodv 
of  the  public,  lint  she  has  a  voice  and  a  style  which 
will  be  ajijireciated  by  musicians  and  l.>v  educated 
amateurs;  and  the  brilliancy  of  lu-r  singing  in  the 
nuid  scene  of  Lnno  evcited  an  enthusiasm  which 
need  not  iie  i:ndervalned  because  it  scarcelv  extend- 
ed beyond  the,  stalls  and  boxes.  Mdlle.  A'aresi's 
voice  is  pore  and  i)enetrating  ;  sonii-what  thin,  liut 
remarkably  clear,  and  never,  in  the  highest  regions, 
either  uncei'tain  or  shrill.  Without  being  either  a 
Hosio  or  a  I'ersiani.  she  sang  Oilda's  graceful  aiul 
ex]iressive  music  with  something  of  Hosio's  (di.artn. 
and  in  Lucia's  diflicult  scena  displayed  su(di  llexibil- 
ity  of  voice  and  such  skill  as  rennnd'-d  rn.anv  of 
Persiani's  so-called  "  agility,"  Kv<'n  if  it  wi-i-e  nec- 
essary it  w«uUl  not  be  |iossible  to  divide  the  great 
mass  of  so|u-anos  into  ■'  light  and  agile."  on  the  one 
hand.  "' athletic  and  robust."  on  the  other.  Hut  ad- 
uutting  such  aclassilic.iticui  Mdlle.  Varesi  could  only 
be  placed  in  the  first  of  the  two  groups. 

Debutante  Xo.  :!,  Mdlle.  de  BeUokh  by  her  fami- 
Iv  name.  Mdlle.  Bellocca  by  her  chosen  stage  appel- 
lalicHi.  could  not  be  definitively  assigned  either  to 
the  "light,  and  agile*'  or  to  the  "  athletic  and  ro- 
bust "  divisi(ui.  Singing  the  music  of  llosina  with 
variations  which  Uossini  would  scarcelv  have  rec- 
ognized, but  singing  everything  which  slie  either 
(inds  in  the  part,  (u*  imports  into  it  with  gi'eat  brill- 
iancy, she  might  cer'ainly  demand  to  be  received 
among  the  "  light,  and  agile."'  But.  she  would  prob- 
ably not  remain  with  tlu-in.  Does  she  not.  in  this 
verv  character 'if  llosina.  introduce  M:itl'(?o  Orsini's 
Brindisi  from  Lnrrczia  /ionr'n,:uid  does  she  not  sing 
it  with  a  fulness  of  tone  an<l  an  amount  of  verve 
which  prove  her  fitness  for  dramatic  parts  whenever 
she  mav  feel  inclined  to  assume  th'.MU  '.'  We  will  sav 
nothing  about,  the  droll  effect  tluit  ought  to  be  jjro- 
duced  by  BarI<'lo's  well-w.atch'-d  ward  breal;ing  out. 
suddenly  into  a  voluptuous  drinking  song  of  which 
the  following  is  the  prentdi  origimil  ;  — 

Amin,  vive  l*ori;i(!  I 

J'ahne  la  fiille  null ; 

Kt  li-  vin  et  le  tuuil. 
Et  la  nappe  roui,'ic;  Ac,  S:c. 

Tluif  is  certainly  a  nice  song  for  a  verv  canfullv 
brought  up  young  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen;  w  hicli 
we  tnk(-'  to  have  been  the  age  of  the  unm;iri"ied  but 
eminently  marriageable  llosina,  reg.ard  being  had  to 
the  fact  that  she  was  a  Spanish  young  lady.  Millie. 
Bellocca.  too.  sings  it  as  if  she  meant  it;  which  if 
she  sings  it  all.  is  of  course  quite  right. 

We  have  said  that,  tojiulge  by  lu-r  singing  ofthe 
Brindisi  from  Lniu-nzia  liornia,  Mdlle.  Bellocca 
must  be  quite  capable  of  taking  dramatic  parts  with 
vigor  and  effect.  Meanwhile  she  gives  direct  proof, 
by  her  performance  as  Kosina.  that  she  possesses  in 
the  highest  degree  all  the  necessarv  qualitrcations 
for  playing  elegant  craiiody.  That  indeed  is  fully 
expressed  when  it  is  said  th.at  .Mdlle.  Bellocca's  im- 
personation of  lieavimarchais's  lively  heroine  is 
marked  by  vivacity,  distinction  and  grace.  In  short, 
a  more  charming  Ri>sina  th.an  the  one  presented  to 
us  by  Mdlle.  Bellocca  could  scarcelv  bo  named. 
.\nd  this  new  Rosina  will  remain.     Mdlle.  Thalberg 


will  play  the  part  of  Zerlina  until  the  arrival  of 
Madame  Adelina  Patti.  Mdlh'.  Varesi  may  be  ex- 
pected to  apjiear  as  Lucia  until  the  return  of  Mad- 
ame Xilsson.  But  no  artist  will  come  to  Her  Maj- 
esty's Theatre  wlio  can  prtssiblv  be  svibstituted  for 
Mdlle.  Bellocca  in  the  character  of  Rosina. 


M.  Taine  on  Beethoven. 

(From  the  "  Life  and  Opinions  of  M.  Frederic 
Thomas  (iraindorge.  IJfjctor  of  Philosophy  of  the 
I'niversity  of  Jena,  speciil  partner  in  the  house  of 
(Jraindorgc   <t    Co.,  (Mis  and   Salt  Pork,  Cincinnati. 

r.  s.  A.") 

1  turnetl  over  the  leaves  of  the  poor,  sheeji-cov- 
cred  German  volume,  in  which  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  Beethoven,  .a  true  (i'Tman  famulus,  a  sort 
of  Wagner.  pui>il  of  another  l-'.aust.  has  g.ithered  all 
the  details  he  has  heard  or  sern  of  his  life.  These 
minute  di'tails  seemed  no  longer  vulgar  to  nie.  The 
soul  ennobled  all  its  surroundings.  I  saw,  once 
more,  the  man  in  his  (dd  gr(»at  coat,  with  his  bat- 
tered hat.  his  broad  shoulders,  his  untrimmed  beard, 
histhiid;  h.aii-  on  <'nd.  walking  with  naked  feet  in 
the  morning  dew  ;  writing  Fidelio.  and  t'hrist  in  the 
Garden  of  Olives,  on  a  stump,  from  which  gr-ew  r)nt; 
two  oak  trunks;  going  straight  ahead  \\'ithont  notic- 
ing  the  r)bstacles  in  his  path,  or  heeding  the  bacl 
weather;  turning  in  the  e\'i*ning  to  his  disordered 
(diamber.  the  llortr  covered  with  books  and  music, 
pidl  nudl,  empty  botfli'S.  tlie  remains  of  his  breakfast 
.and  his  press-proofs  in  a  pile  in  :i  corner,  the  mass 
/"  rr  serving  fi)r  wrapping  ]i;ipi'r  in  the  kitidien  ; 
usu.'dlv  sombre.  hvpo(diondriacal.  but  smhienly 
startled  bv  attacks  of  strange  ga\'ety.  running  over 
the  kev-board  with  a  formidable  grimace;  silent,  re- 
served, listening  to  operas  with  the  immobility  of 
an  iilol  ;  disproportioned  in  everything,  and  unabh' 
to  accommodate  himself  to  life.  But  I  felt,  alsri. 
that  these  strange  freaks  sprang  from  an  overtlow- 
ing  generosity  and  grandeur  of  soul.  His  love- 
letters,  among  the  phrases  of  the  day.  bore  these 
sublime  words.  "  My  immortal  btdoved."  He  lived 
in  the  ide.d  wcudd  which  Petrarch  and  Dante  de- 
scribed, and  his  passion  took  nothing  from  his  aus- 
terity, rnable  to  marry,  he  remainel  (di.astc.  ami 
he  loved  ns  purelvas  he  wrote.  Hi'  hated  licentious 
siieech.  and  blamed  the  Don  fiiovanni  of  Mozart, 
not  only  because  ^if  its  Italian  inaniier,  but  still 
more  "  beciuse  a  thing  so  holy  as  art  should  not  so 
ju'ostitute  itself  as  to  serve  to  link  together  so  scan- 
dalous a  story."  He  carried  the  same  elevation  of 
soul  into  the  other  great  interests  of  life;  always 
proud  before  princes,  waiting  for  them  to  salute 
him  first,  kei'iiing  the  same  manner  before  the  great- 
est ;  holding  the  polilencssand  condescension  of  the 
world  to  be  but  trcison  and  falsehood,  and.  like  a 
R.^usseati  or  a  l^hito.  earnestly  hojiing  for  a  republic 
which  would  make  citizens  and  heroes  of  .'dl  man- 
kind. In  the  innermost  depths  of  his  heart.,  as  in  a 
sanctuary,  there  dwelt.au  instinct  vet.  more  sublime, 
that  of  the  div'me.  To  his  eyes,  neither  the  v.ariou.s 
arts  nor  the  languages  of  man  gave  it  expression; 
music  .alone  in  its  secret  essence  had  some  corres- 
pondence to  it,  and  he  would  not  be  questioned  on 
the  one  or  the  other  snlijcct.  Just  then  I  read  this 
inscription,  which  he  had  copied  from  u  statue  of 
Isis,  "  I  am  all  that  is,  that  has  been,  that  shall  be, 
Xo  mortal  man  has  lifted  my  veil,"'  Only  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Piiaraohs  has  found  a  word  as  august  as 
its  thought. 

Wilheim  played  for  more  than  an  hour,  but  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  look  at  the  clock.  He  first  pl.ayed 
two  or  three  complete  sonatas,  then  some  ]iarts  of 
symphonies,  fragments  of  sonatas  for  piano  and 
violin,  an  air  from  Fidelio.  some  other  pieces,  the 
name  of  which  1  did  not  know.  Ho  bound  them 
together  with  chords  .and  pauses,  as  a.  man  who, 
opening  his  favorite  poet,  reads  now  in  the  middle, 
now  from  the  end  fif  the  volume,  choosing  here  and 
there  a  verse,  according  to  the  feeling  of  the  mo- 
ment. I  listened,  motionless,  with  eyes  fixed  ii|K)n 
the  hearth,  and  I  followed,  ns  on  a  living  counten- 
ance, the  movement  of  this  grand,  lifeless  spirit; 
dead  only  for  itself ;  for  ns  it  still  lives,  and  we  have 
it  all  entire  in  this  jiile  of  blackened  ]iaper.  How 
unjust  public  renown  has  lieen  te  him  1  He  is  ac- 
knowledged as  sovereign  in  the  realms  ofthe  gigan- 
tic and  the  sad.  There  would  they  set  the  bounds 
of  his  kingdom.  Ills  dom.ain  they  would  limit  to  a 
desert  land,  swept  by  hurricanes,  desolate  and  gran-l. 
such  a  land  as  that  where  Dante  dwells.  The  soli- 
itude  is  his.  and  no  other  emperor  but  he  may  enter 
it;  but  he  has  other  domains  than  this.  All  that  is 
richest  and  in  fullest  bloom  in  the  abounding  fields, 
all  that  i.s  softest  and  most  smiling  in  shaded  and 
flowery  v.ales.  all  that  is  freshest  and  most  original  in 
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ttid  early,  timid  dawn — all  these  are  his  also.  Only, 
niiiiil  thom  all,  liiH  aovil  is  not.  at  poacp.  ,Ioy  as  Wfll 
as  srifl'  iimvi's  it  in  its  deepest  reeesses  ;  liis  sensa- 
tions of  (lelii;lit,  arc  too  intense..  Ifo  is  not  sim]ily 
liappy,  lie  is  ravislied  witli  pleasnre  ;  Ida  is  tlie 
t.l.onulit  of  tlie  man  wlio,  after  a,  nic;Iit  of  any;nisli, 
pantintf.  snflfering;,  lookinf;  forward  to  a  still  more 
painfid  day,  sees  all  at  once  some  rpiiet  mornini; 
landscape  spread  Itefore  Ins  sit^lit ;  liis  liands  trem- 
Ide,  a  deep  siijli  of  relief  cseapcs  from  tiis  licisom  ;  all 
his  hcnt  and  crushed  fcn'ces  rise  up  afresh,  and  the 
sprint,'  of  his  felicity  is  as  irresistible  as  the  fall  of 
his  dcs]>air. 

There  is  zest  in  each  of  his  pleasures  ;  his  happi- 
ness is  poignant,  not  soft.  His  alleuro  movements 
hound  like  young  colts  li't  loose,  stampinn;  upon  and 
enisldnic  the  fair  meadows  where  they  are  at  play. 
His  jiresto  movements,  still  more  vehement,  more 
violent,  are  wild  frcdies,  short  and  tremlding  stops, 
irreii'ular  gallops  which  hammer  the  keyboard  with 
their  resounding  tread.  At  times,  in  the  midst  of 
his  insensate  ,ioy,  the  serious  and  tragic  rush  in,  and 
without  change  of  movement,  with  the  same  fury, 
his  spirit  daslics  lorward  as  toa  combat,  intoxicated 
by  the  impetuosity  of  its  sp^ed,  and  with  such 
strange  leaps  and  such  variety  of  fancy,  that  the 
spectator  pauses,  almost  terrified  by  the  wild  exu- 
berance of  this  savage  nature,  by  the  dizzy  fertility 
of  his  invention,  by  the  short,  crisp  movements,  the 
fury  of  the  unfolding  rhythm,  unexpected,  broken 
and  redoubled,  beyond  power  of  conception,  always 
expressing,  yet  never  exhausting  his  thought. 

"  Now,"  said  Wilhelm,  "  listen."  And  he  began 
the  last  part  of  the  last  sonata,  (opus  CXI.)  It  is  a 
phrase  of  a  single  line,  slow  and  of  infinite  sadness, 
which  comes  and  goes  ceaselessly,  like  a  long  and 
protracted  sob  ;  beneath  it,  smothered  sounds  drag 
themselves  along;  each  ascent  is  prolonged  beneath 
those  which  follow  it,  and  dies  silently  away,  as  a 
cry  subsiding  in  a  sigh  ;  so  ordered  that  each  new 
burst  of  suffering  has  its  train  of  old  complaint;  and 
these  are  heard  throngh  the  supreme  lamentation, 
the  fading  echoes  of  the  early  grief.  There  is  noth- 
ing bitter  in  this  complaint ;  neither  anger  nor  re- 
volt cf  spirit.  Th;  lieart  from  which  it  sprung, 
says,  not  that  it  is  wretched,  but  that  joy  is  bej'ond 
its  reach  ;  and  finds  its  peace  in  resignation.  So, 
some  poor  wretch,  mangled  by  disaster  in  the  desert, 
lying  in  the  sand  and  seeing  the  sparkling  jewels  of 
heaven  studding  the  dome  of  his  last  night,  is  slowly 
lifted  from  himself,  forgets  his  own  existence,  no 
longer  dreams  of  avoiding  the  inevitable;  the  di- 
vine calmness  of  nature  pours  over  him  its  secret 
balm,  and  opening  his  arms,  powerless  to  raise  his 
crippled  body,  he  stretches  them  toward  the  ineffa- 
ble beauty  which  sheds  its  lustre  across  the  mystic 
universe.  Insensibly  the  tears  of  suffering  make 
roiira  for  those  of  ecstasy,  or,  more  truly,  the  two 
are  melted  in  mingled  anguish  and  delight.  At 
times  despair  bursts  forth,  but  is  cjuickly  followed 
by  a  rush  of  poetic  thought,  and  the  saddest  modu- 
lations are  exhaled,  wrapped  in  such  wonderful 
and  magnificent  chords,  that  the  sublime  overflows 
and  covers  all  with  its  piercing  harmony.  At  the 
close,  after  a  grand  tumult  and  struggle,  the  sublime 
alone  remains;  the  complaint  changes  to  a  hymn, 
which  rolls  in  massive  sound,  swept  on  in  a  stream 
of  triumphant  notes.  All  around  the  song,  above, 
below,  in  hurrying  crowds,  interlaced,  enfolded, 
there  rolls  a  chorus  of  acclamation  which  increases, 
swelling  as  it  goes,  constantly  doubling  its  dash  and 
joyousness.  The  keyboard  is  no  longer  equ.al  to  the 
task  ;  there  is  no  voice  which  does  not  tal;e  its  part 
in  this  festival,  the  deepest  with  its  thunder,  the 
highest  with  its  warbles,  all  gathered  together  in 
one,  grand  and  multiple  as  that  radiant  rose  which 
Dante  saw,  whose  every  leaf  was  a  happy  soul.  A 
song  of  twenty  notes  holds  in  itself  all  these  con- 
trary emotions. 

Jltoigljfs  lounml  of  lllusit. 
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The  Cincinnati  Musical  Festival. 

The  Cincinnati  Thomas  Festival  was  evidently  a 
great  success.  The  reports  of  each  da}''s  proceed- 
ings, which  we  have  brought  together  from  various 
sources,  are  but  fair  specimens  of  the  glowing,  all- 
accepting  eulogy  with  which  the  whole  Press  has 
proclaimed  it  both  before  and  after.  The  hero-wor- 
ship knows  no  bounds ;  Thomas  is  set  npon  a  ped- 
estal as  one  more  than   mortal.       There    was    no 


doubt  a  superlative  orchestra,  an  admirable  chorus, 
thorough  drill  and  able  leadership,  excellent  solo- 
singers,  consummate  business  manag(mient,  with 
trumjiets,  both  of  the  Wagner  and  the  paper  l;ind, 
ad  lihi/nm  ,\  anil  there  was  the  rxprit  dc  corps  of  a 
whole  city  roused,  and  vast  enthusiasm.  No  doubt 
there  was  sincere  and  wide  sjiread  enjoyment,  and 
music  is  held  in  more  general  respect  throughout 
the  West  than  it  was  before.  Much  of  the  feast,  too, 
was  in  the  highest  scn.sc  artistic,  the  programmes 
containing  much  of  the  very  best,  though  mingled 
with  a  greater  proportion  of  the  new  and  strange 
and  questionable  (we  do  not  pretend  to  say  without 
worth  or  merit.) 

It  i-;  curii>us  to  see  how  these  reporters  swallow  it 
all  wdiole.  In  one  sentence  they  group  Bach  and 
Beethoven  in  the  same  constellation  with  Liszt, 
Br.ahms  and  Wagner,  as  if  they  were  stars  of  equ.al 
magnitude  and  glory.  And  one  of  the  influences  of 
such  a  festival,  among  a  population  rather  new  to 
music,  will  be,  we  fear,  to  fill  them  with  this  false 
impression  that  the  gods  of  the  new  worship  have 
really  and  finally  taken  their  places  in  the  same 
third  heaven,  and  sit  on  equal  star  thrones  with  the 
great  before  them.  For  observe,  this  scheme  of  pro- 
grammes, while  it,  includes  great  works  of  Bach. 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  opens  with  the  imposing 
TriumphUed  by  Brahms,  and  ends  with  Liszt's 
"  Prometheus."  Its  Alpha  and  Omega,  we  might  say 
its  keynote,  is  furnished  by  the  New  School.  But 
have  the  Titans  won  Olympus  yet  ? 

Curiously  again,  the  Western  pres.s,  in  setting 
forth  the  transcendant  glory  of  the  enterprise  have 
shown  a  strange  desire  to  make  it  appear  an  alto- 
gether finer  and  truer  thing  than  Giilmore's  "  ,Tu- 
bilees,"  which  he  chose  to  inflict  on  Boston.  Why 
eomjiare  it  with  them  ?  Has  Boston  had  no  other 
Festivals?  No  festivals  of  the  same  rank,  and  on 
the  same  scale,  with  this,  only  less  mixed  ?  Yet 
one  telegraphs :  "  Boston  will  have  to  j'ield  the  mu- 
sical palm  to  Cincinnati ;  Mendelssohn,  Bach,  Beet- 
hoven and  Liszt  have  taken  root  on  the  Ohio  and 
are  yielding  triumphant  fruitage."  And  one  of  the 
local  critics  writes :  "  Boston  has  not  yet  worked  up 
any  single  festiv.al  in  which  so  many  great  and  difH- 
cnlt  works  have  been  produced."  Indeed  !  Let  us 
see ; — 

The  Ilandel  and  Haydn  Festival  of  18'7-i  was  but 
one  of  half  a  dozen  of  nearly  or  equ.al  magnitude, 
in  years  preceding.  Now  a  comparison  of  this  with 
the  Cincinnati  Festival,  as  to  the  number  of  great 
works  presented,  gives  the  following  result: 

Cincinnati,  for  Oratorio,  gave  Elijah.  Boston 
gave,  besides  Elijah,  Judas  Maccabrens,  the  Messiah, 
and  (for  a  new  work)  Mr.  Paine's  Si.  Pder, 

Of  Bach,  Cincinnati  boasts  the  Marinifii'al ;  here 
we  had  a  far  greater,  and  more  deeply  appreciated 
work  of  Bach,  the  Matthem  Passion.  The  former  is 
no  doubt  great ;  but  hear  the  critic  of  the  New 
York  Timrs  : 

Grand  as  it  is,  it  failed  to  impress  the  audience  fa- 
vorably, and  it  was  coldly  received  ;  and,  to  own 
the  truth,  fell  flat.  It  is  too  severe  in  style,  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  7'ococo,  if  not  antiquated,  for  a 
miscellaneous  audience,  even  at  a  musical  festival. 

Of  other  choral  works  Cincinnati  had  :  the  Brahms 
"Hymn  of  Triumph,"  scenes  from  Lohengrin,  Liszt's 
Prometheus  and  Mozart's  Cantata:  "Praise  of 
Friendship."  Here  we  had  the  "  Spring  "  from 
Haydn's  Seasons,  Mendelssohn's  Chrislus,  and  "Hear 
my  Praj-er,"  besides  Mr.  Buck's  Psalm. 

Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  was  a  feature  in 
both  festivals,  as  it  had  been  here  in  several  before; 
and  here  the  orchestra  mnst  have  been  nearU'  equal, 
since  it  included  Thoma.s's  whole  force.  The  other 
Symphonic  works  at  Cincinnati  were  Beethoven's 
No.  7,  and  the  great  Schubert  in  C ;  to  which  we 
oftsel  here  :  Schumann  in  B  flat.  Schubert's  "  Unfin- 
ished." Raff's  "  Leonore"  and  Liszt's  "  Tasso  "  (par- 
don the  indiscriminate  grouping). 


The  Overtures  at  Cinciimati  were:  Beethoven's 
Leonore,  No.  2,  and  Weihe  des  Hniises  ;  Weber's 
Ohcrnn  ;  Rossini's  Tdl  ;  \Vn.'j;ncv's  Lohenr/ri/i,  Tann- 
hauser  and  Meistersinr/er  ;  and  a  Fest  Overture  by 
Lassen.  On  our  side  the  list  st.anis:  Enrijanlhe , 
"Midsummer  Night's  llrenm.  .Tessonda  (Spohr), 
Tphirjmia  (Oluek),  Coriolan  (Beet.hoven) ;  Faust 
(Waguer),  "Magic  Flute,"  Schumann's  Genovena, 
and  Wagner's  Mei.stersinr/er. 

— AVe  have  no  room  to  follow  the  comparison  into 
smaller  details  ;  but  this  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
weight  of  great  material  is  on  our  side,  — .at  least  so 
far  as  classical  music  is  concerned.  The  peculiar 
forte  of  the  Thomas  festival  lay  in  the  new  compo- 
sers. 


Concert  Review. 

[We  resume  our  ufjtcs  upon  some  of  the  last  Con- 
certs of  our  season,  at  a  point  where  they  were 
suddenly  cut  off,  in  the  very  beginning  of  our  re- 
marks upon  ?>ir.  Lamp's  second  Concert,  by  the 
printer's  cry  of  "  All  full  !  "  The  text  got  in,  but 
not  the  sermon  ;  the  programme,  but  not  the  rest, 
which  follows  here.] 


It  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  programme  that  its 
larger  selections  are  all  drawn  from  composers  of  a 
somewhat  paler  cast,  men  of  genius  in  a  certain  half 
sense  it  may  be,  but  of  mezzo  carattere. — Moscheles, 
Bennett,  Hiller;  fine  musicians,  genial  composers, 
not  to  be  neglected,  but  not  great,  not  magnetic, 
like  Beethoven,  or  even  Schumann,  who  forms  the 
exception  here.  But  if  we  must  go  outside  of  the 
circle  of  the  Dii  majores,  we  for  our  part  thank  Mr. 
Lang  for  turning  to  these,  rather  than  following  the 
fashion  of  the  times  in  "  giving  a  chance  '  to  the 
"  new  "  ch.allengers  wherever  it  may  lead.  Are  we 
(the  learning  public,  yet  a  child  in  music),  so  thor- 
oughly well  versed  in  the  music  of  the  great  mas- 
ters, those  works  of  highest  genius  which  are  called 
"  classics,"  simply  because  they  are  of  no  age, — are 
we  so'settled  in  our  t.aste,  that  these  heaven-stormers, 
piling  Ossa  npon  Pelion,  can  expect  us  to  spend  all 
the  precious  s])are  time  we  can  save  for  music,  in 
settling  their  tremendous  claims  ? 

The  "  Hommage  a  Ilaendel  "  was  "very  finely 
played  by  Mr.  Laxg,  with  his  pupil  Miss  Gr.\ce 
Sampson.  The  two  middle  mo%'ements  from  Schu- 
mann's "  Florestan  and  Eusebius"  Sonata  (the  Aria, 
of  exquisite  and  tender  melody,  and  the  rapid  frolic 
Scherzo)  were  rendered  by  Mr.  Lang,  the  former 
with  great  delicacy  and  the  latter  with  a  bold,  free 
humor  ;  and  this  Scherzo  has  a  jocose  Intermezzo 
which  warrants  it.  Bennett's  last  Sonata  did  not 
disappoint  ns,  since  we  expected  only  Bennett.  It 
is  all  refined  and  elegant,  and  in  a  quiet  tone  without 
extravagance  ;  in  the  pastoral  first  part,  he  could  not 
but  succeed  ;  but  we  felt  no  peculiar  force  of  char- 
acterization in  the  other  scenes  ;  the  adagia  patetico 
is  the  sweetest  part :  the  martial  movement  is  not 
exciting,  nor  the  moto  di  passione  much  impassioned 
—at  least,  not  with  the  passion  of  a  deep  nature.  We 
were  glad  to  hear  it  for  once,  if  only  becanse  of  its 
English  fame;  and  of  course  it  lost  nothing  in  the 
interpretation.  The  Hiller  Concerto,  very  capitally 
pla3-ed  by  Mr.  Lang,  with  a  sketch  of  the  orchestral 
accompaniments  given  on  a  second  piano,  by  Miss 
Sampson,  confirmed  the  good  impression  which  the 
work  made  in  a  v^vmphony  Concert ;  the  Rondo 
finale  is  a  particular!}'  fresh  and  piquant  move- 
ment. 

Miss  Ita  Welsh  gave  such  full  and  tender  expres- 
sion to  the  song  by  Mozart,  that  she  had  to  repeat 
it;  and  in  all  her  songs  she  succeeded  admirably, 
showing  strong  dramatic  pathos  in  the  one  by  Ru- 
binstein. 


Mr.  H.  G.  Tuckek's  Concert  at  Mechanics  Hall 
(Wednesday  evening,  May  5),  was  an  occasion  of 
considerable  interest.  His  )  ro^ra'iime  was  as  fol- 
lows : 
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Piano-Fortc  Sonata  in  F-minor,  op.  r>. 

JdlTilinf^s  Bralimi. 
Allegro  maestoso. — Aii'lantc — Sl'1u;i'zu. — Iiuerim-zzo. 
Fiiialf. 

Soiii?  of  Niglit S.'luiiiiann. 

I'oloiiaiise.    [Fantasii-.]  in  A-tiat  maj  ,  op,  01. 

<;'ho|Mn. 
Piano-Fortf  Rnlos, 

Etnilo,  [iTiiomfnreiyelil Liszt. 

Phanrai^ii'slii'-ke,  op.  12.  [QriUeii.]   . .  .Scliuininn. 

D   .  1  Maiil  of  rjanjres Meiidc'lssuhn. 

^""S"-     IsprlnKTime.    Fes,-a. 

Piano-Forte,  rariii)hrase  on  u  theme  fromRigoletto. 

Li»/.t. 

Mr.  Tui'kcT,  Hrll  known  as  one  of  tlie  most  aecoin- 
lilislifd  pniiil.s  of  Ml'.  Lan^.  gave  aniijle  evidetiee  of 
steadfast  improvement  in  all  these  varions  render- 
in2;s.  He  is  an  earnest  student,  and  quite  unaffected  ; 
ami  hisn;reat  .stren2;th,  which  .serves  iiim  so  well,  is 
accompanied  by  j^reat  self-possession,  and  is  iieeom- 
ing  also  more  rofiiied  into  a  delicacy  of  style  re- 
semblin:;;  liis  master's.  His  execution  is  indeed 
quite  remarkable,  and  often  brilliant.  The  Sonata 
by  Brahms,  an  early  work,  seemed  mtire  a  thiiii^  of 
6Uij;j;estiuMs.  and  of  ambitious  aspirations,  than  a 
clear,  balanced,  complete  master  work. 

The  sotiLTS  were  sun<j  by  Dk.  LwoMvin.  and  in  his 
sweetest,  most  e\pressi\-e  style.  The  seleetion.  too. 
wjis  clioiee  ;  and  furtlierniore  enritdied  !»y  his  beau- 
tiful sitiEjiiii  of  that  ]nire  and  heavenly  strain  :  Jlu 
bkl  ,/if  link'  (•■  Tliouart  the  Rest,")  of  Scliiiliert. 


JTisToittcAt.  t'oNcnttrs.  Tiic  fourth  and  last  ofthe 
interesting-  series  of  Concerts  by  Messrs.  {)s(;ooi)  and 
Bo.scoviTz(ThMrsilay.  .May  1:;).  oll'rred  the  f.dlowiie,' 
.selections  ; 


.M.n.lclssolm 
.  Uciniclssolin 

. .  ..Schmnann 


1.  Sonu-i ^leiulclssolin 

It.      '  XiL'lit  Sioi^." 

/;.      "  Old  fieinilll  Sprill;;  SoilfX." 

:;.  a.     Smi,._.  Will,,. at  Words 

I,.     Volk-li.-d. 

3.  J'\iur-l'art  Son^^s 

,1.     •■  Kannvell  to  tlie  fore.^t.' 
It.     "  S],t  iiijx  r*on;<.'' 

4.  n.     Cra.lle  Sun^, ) 

li.    (Irillcn,  (  

<•.     Ill's  Abeiid».l 

r>.  Sonirs  from  the  "  Poet's  r,nve.'' S,-ha matin 

*i.  a.     Trio  for  female  voices .Schnmalm 

"  Of  lovner  will  the  token,"  from  '-The  ril^rim- 
ime  of  Th.'  Kose.o 

4.     Fonr-l'arl  riionis  (or  Female  voices. 
'■  'I'he  Siianish  'I'anibourilie  <jirl.'' 
T.  .1.    Nocturne. 

f).     Mazourka,     o]i,  17.  No.  1.  1 
e      Noi'tnriic,      "     ;!_•.     "    2. 

/I.     11,-ieensc,       "     .'■,7.  I- Chopin 

e.     Mazoiirka,     "    ^hI.    *'    -1.  , 
/.     liaicarolle,   "    1,(1.  I 

8.  iaoii^rs Uoli.  Franz 

(/.     "  Kviiiiii";." 

ft.    ■•  Mid  tin-  wheat  ami  the  corn." 

e.     "  The  luse  eoniplaiiHjd." 

(/.     '*  The  Ilurrv  of  .<|irill;^." 

n.  Ballade.     Op..VJ...: ('liopin 

111.  Fonr-P.iil  "  .Ma.v  Song." lloli.  Fiaiiz 

11.  '(.    Nocturne.. ". John  Field 

ft.     Spring  i^oni; Ilonsclt 

c.    Et  iide AV.illV 

</.     APnini-I.eaf Italt 

r.    Ilnmorcskc Giiej;-^ 

12.  .'solli;i. 

(I.     "Spanish  Si-nn.ide." Bralinis 

ft.    '•  ThoiTi  t  like  uiiti)  a  tU»wer.".  .Uiibinstein 
l.T.  Uhapsodie.     lloiiiiroise  No.  12 Li»zt 

Mr.  <  >si;ooil's  two  openiiii;'  M'liL^s  from  Mi-iidels- 
sohu  Were  happii\-  c!iov,n  and  well  suni^.  Those 
from  Schiiiiiann.  th<itp.ili  altom-thef  cjiaf.-uterislic. 
tire  of  Ilie  most  faiiiiliar  in  our  concert  ro.ims,  jtnd 
niaii\-  of  them  mere  Inaaths  or  snatches  of  meleidy  ; 
that  cannot  be  said,  however,  of  the  one  nnirked  /'. 
"  Allnilchtlich  itn  Traiinie,"  which  1ms  a  dee|j  and 
mystical  exjiression.  Tlie  singer  entered  truly  into 
the  spirit  of  each  one  of  tlicni.  The  four  soii:i;s  by 
Franz  ari-  \erv  hue  ones  and  wi-ie  lieautifully  ren- 
dered ;  these,  and  the  precedin:;-,  haviii;^  tlie  advnn- 
tao;c  of  Mr.  Dresel's  accaimpiiniinent.  Hut  we  .sliould 
have  liked,  in  such  a  concert,  to  have  heard  one  or 
two  of  the  more  bold  and  striking;  siicciiiiens  bolli 
of  Schumann  and  of  Franz  ;  say,  of  tlie  latter,  tlie 
wild  and  ijrand  "  Gewitternacht." 
•^  The  four-part  soii^^s.  too,  were  interesting;  and 
very  beaulihilly  rendered  by  tlie  well-lrained  little 
chorus.  But  "Farewell  to  the  Foi'est "  was  taken 
altosether  too  >low.  Tlie  "  Spanish  Tambourine 
(iirl."  by  Scliniii.anii,  was  ipiile  unique  and  lakini^. 
Unl  'lie  most  fre~li  and  deliuhlliil  ..f  tliem  all  was 
the  May  Son;;'  bv  Klali/,  in  w  liieli  tlie  voices  blended 


exquisitelv.  This  was  the  last  piece  we  were  able 
to  hoar,  as  the  concert  was  unusually  long.  We 
could  have  endured  Franz  songs  for  some  time 
longer,  but  in  truth  so  many  piano-forte  pieces  be- 
came  wearisome,  and  that  seemed  to  Ijc  the  general 
experience.  Ma  Boscovitz  of  cour>e  (ilayial  with 
all  his  usual  finesse  and  l.irilliancy  ;  ^nily  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  ]>ieces  were  too  great  for  one 
occasion  of  tile  kind,  and  several  of  them  were  long  ; 
for  instance  the  Biillmh'  by  Chopin, — one  which  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  heard  before,  and  wdiich 
we  would  have  gladly  heard  with  fresh  senses. 

Mr.  Osgood's  Historical  Notes  apjiended  to  this 
|iroi;rnmme  were  partietihirly  suggestive,  and  we 
regret  llie  want  of  room  fortlicm  here.  In  closing 
litem  he  expresses  the  hope  that  "  while  our  four  pro- 
gramnii'S  have,  of  necessity,  been  limited,  tliey  may 
not  have  failed  to  afford  the  listener  an  acceptably 
clear  idea  of  the  connecting  links  in  the  chain  of 
developiiient  of  |iiano.forte  and  vocal  chauiber-mnsic. 
from  the  media'val  masters  down  to  the  lu'st  com. 
posers  of  tnodeni  limes.  INtrlnips  they  may  su^i;est 
to  those  who  control  the  nc'Cessary  material,  histo- 
rical programmes  in  the  province  of  ijuartet,  orches- 
tral, tind  oratorio  music." 


Opening  of  Central  Park  Garden. 

Kkw  Youk,  .M  IV  21.  This  popular  jdaia^  of  re- 
sort opened  for  the  season  on  Monday  evening.  May 
17.  The  interior  has  been  sliirlitly  changed  since 
last  year.  The  corridor  at  the  entrance  is  made 
wider:  the  iiromenade  in  the  Garden  newly  laid 
out  and  brilliantlv  illuminati.'d ;  an  1  various  iiii- 
pro\'eniints  inu'e  berii  made,  wliieli  will  lie  appre- 
ciated liy  llie  habitues  of  Ihe  -ummercoiu'erts.  The 
Central  I'aik  Garden  is  now  the  most  popular  place 
of  report  in  .\merica.  and  the  proprietor  will  take 
care  that  it  »iliall  continiu-  to  he  so,  .\iii,ing  the 
ixr.-at  conci-rt  garilens  of  Europe  I  flo  not  know  of 
one  w  hieli  combines  so  man\'  attractive  features. 
In  most  ofthe  beer-i^ardens  of  Germany  the  music 
is  below  the  slatid.ird  wliiidi  is  tnainttiined  by  Thom- 
as :  and  in  tlie  famous  summer  concerts  in  the 
Champs  Klysees  at  I'aris  half  of  the  eirect  of  the 
music  is  lost,  heciiuse  it  is  played  in  the  open  air. 
It  is  encourai^ing  to  note  the  increase  of  attention, 
and  consequently  of  i^ood  nianners,  on  the  jiart  of 
our  auiiieiua-s  from  year  to  year.  Of  course  the 
tailier.  usmillv  a  woman,  \\lio  sits  in  tin-  front  .seats 
and  annoys  e\'erv  oin-.  conductor  and  orch<--tra  in- 
cluded, is  still  there;  l.itil  there  is  ccrlainlv  more 
tiecorum  in  the  audience,  diirinirthe  performance  of 
the  music,  this  year  tli.in  ever  before.  The  main 
body  of  the  aiiilitorium.  at  such  a  time,  presents  an 
appearance  somethin;;  like  a  conci-rt  li.all  on  the 
oc('asion  of  a  synqihony  soiree.  The  audience  is 
idosely  seated,  silent  and  attentive.  The  tables  are 
banished  to  the  back  ofthe  liall  ani  Willi  tliem  tlie 
beef. drinking  and  smoking  liy  tacit  iindcrstaiiding, 
although  no  rules  are  laid  down  by  the  management 
ill  regard  to  these  matters.  From  the  concert- 
room  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  cool  garden  with  its 
loni:  rows  of  tallies  where  one  can  enjoy  a  cigar 
wdiile  watching  an  endless  procession  of  gay  prom- 
etiaders  tiling  under  tile  gas  lights.  The  jiauses  in 
conversation  are  lilled  in  with  the  musical  clink- 
clink  of  countless  glasses  and  the  softened  strains  of 
the  orchestra.  This  is  the  eh'siura  of  talkers.  The 
hall  is  the  jiaradise  of  listener.s. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject,  wliicli  is  the  opening 
night.  On  this  occasion  tlie  weather  was  anything 
but  S]jring-like  It  was  chilly,  damp  and  disagree- 
able  :  overcoats  were  in  order,  but  let  no  one  sup- 
pose that  this  made  any  dillereiiee.  1  really  believe 
that  a  snow  storm  would  not  haie  induced  one  in 
that  audience  to  remain  at  home.  The  place  was 
tilled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  It  was  in  the  nature 
of  an  ovation  to  Thomas,  fresh  from  his  triumphs  in 
Cincinnati.  The  jiroirramme  was  attractive.  It 
contained  amonn'  other  novelties  Gounod's  Ballet- 
music  to  "  Romeo  and  .luliet,"  written  for  the  Royal 
Opera  House  in  Vienna. 


On  Thursday  evening.  May  20,  the  fatnou.s  Coro- 
n.ation  Marsch  by  Svendsen  came  first  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  was  folbwed  by  the  Three  Hungarian 
Dances  by  Brahm^,  which  have  become  quite 
popular  through  frcipient  repetitions,  by  the  Thom- 
as orchestra,  during  the  winter.  Next  came  Beet- 
hoven's lovely  Romanza  in  G,  oji.  40^  and  Wagner's 
T'uniliaitsi r  (Ivertiire,  which  closed  the  first  part  of 
the  list.  I'art  second  was  entirely  taken  u]i  witli 
Schubert's  Symiiliony  of  "  heavenly  length  "  (N'o.  9 
in  C),  which  the  Orchestra  gave  in  nil  its  beauty, 
without  a  blemish  in  the  performance.  Such  a  ren- 
dering of  siiidi  a  work  is  an  event  in  a  life-time. 
After  the  second  intermission  a  Strauss  Waltz  was 
]ilayed  :  then  (iounod's  Ballet  Music  to  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  and  Rubinstein's  "Triumphal  Over- 
ture." uhieli  ended  the  programme. 

.\mong  the  selections  which  have  been  played 
during  the  ]iast  week  are  the  following: 

Overture:  "Wedding  of  Comaeho,"  Mendels- 
sohn, (first  timel:  Finale.  "Prometheus."  Beetho- 
ven; Selections  from /^.o/o)///)';)!,  Wagner;  Fantasie 
(aiprice.  Vieuxteinps;  The  second  Jih'ij/soi/lf  Hon 
ijroisr,  Liszt,  (arranged  for  Orchestra);  Overture 
.\fusiuiiiHo,  .\iiber;  Overlui'c,  Ml/liiini  Tdl,  Ro.ssi- 
iii ;  Kaiser  Overture,  (first  time),  Weslmayer ; 
Scherzo.  "  Reformation  Symphony."  Moiihdssohn  ; 
Ovortnre  and  Nocturne.  "  Midsummir  Nights' 
Uream."  Meiidels-ohn  ;  ,\lle-r,-tlo  of  stli  Symphony, 
Reetlioven  ;  .Vllegretto  of  Tth  Symphony,  Ueetlio- 
ven  ;  Mu-rh,  /f,,::i./ii,;  St  Saens,  Ac..  Ac.  The 
coming  si-as.tn  promises  to  be  one  of  i^re.il  interest 
and  pleasure  to  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Tliese 
Concerts  will  lake  place  every  evening  during  the 
summer. 

.\mong  the  coiH'erts  which  came  at  (be  nnl  of  the 
regular  season  are  two  which  deserve  m.liee.  One 
is  the  annual  concert  of  .Mr.  F.  Beru'nor.  .\piil  111, 
at  Steinway's;  on  which  occasion  Hrethoven's 
String  qnarlet  in  F  major  (( )p.  18.  No.  Ij,  was  (ine- 
ly  performed  by  .Messrs.  Brandt.  Matzka,  Schwartz 
and  Berirner.  .Mr.  S.  B.  Mills  played  on('  of  Li.-zt.'s 
Rhapsodies;  and  Master  II.  Itietzol.  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Mills,  made  his  debut  as  a  pianist  in  the  first  move- 
ment  of  Bei'thoven's  C  minor  Trio.  The  little  feb 
low  ])layed  sur|irisin:xly  widl  for  one  so  voung.  (he 
is  only  twelve  years  old)  and  ijives  great  promise. 

The  other  concert  w.isiiiveu  by  Mr.  R.  (;.ildbeck, 
the  well  known  iiiaiiist  and  composer.  The  pro- 
irramine  consisted  lariridy  of  vocal  selections  from 
.Mr.  (ioldlioek's  composilions.  I  h-.is  prevented 
from  atten din:;  this  concert  but  have  heard  som.'  of 
the  pieces  highly  iirai.sed.  A.  A.  L'. 


H.wiinL  IN  Bkumn.  Speaking  ofthe  close  of  the 
musical  .season,  the  Er/m  counts  up  the  Oratorios, 
itc.  by  Handel  which  h.ive  been  |jerformed  in  Ber- 
lin during  the  present  year.  A  copious  list  I  To. 
wit:  Is,;,,  I  ;„  F.,,,ijd.  by  the  Siiiirakadeiiiie ;  the 
Misxia/i,  by  Stern's  society;  JJ,i\iil,.i,  at  the  Con- 
servatoire ;  Ai-in  (iiid  Galalhai,  by  the  Bach  Society  ; 
Snnrlr.  by  the  Cccilien-Verein  ;  finally,  Suui.ioi,,  by 
the  Schnaprscher-Verein  :  and  this  is  not  all.  for, 
to  bring  the  season  to  a  worthy  t:lose.  the  Conserv- 
atoire has  just  :;iven  .%irt/.  So  the  mu.-ie  of  the 
great  Saxoii  master  gains  ground  even  in  (u'rmany, 
wdiere  one  would  have  sujiposed  that  it  liad  no  more 
conquests  to  make. 


Recent   Attempts   at    Oratorio   in    France. 

A  remarkable  article  on  the  present  state  of  onitorio  in 
Fraiii  e  apiiears  in  oiir  Paris  comcmporarv.  VArt  .Musiiul. 
from  the  pen  of  M.  b.'on  Escudier.  bike' all  piod  French 
writins  on  ."iicli  subjects,  esji, •daily  where  (hen;  in  an 
element  of  satire,  the  expressions  and  delicate  turns  of 
iroiiv  cannot  be  fully  rendered  in  a  translation;  but  the 
following  IH  a  gist  of  the  article.    The  writer  says : 

Oratorio  was  great ;  it  was  the  hiirhest  expres- 
sion  of  musical  religious  thought.  It  is  in  oratario, 
more  or  less  extended  in  form,  that  the  art  devel- 
oped itself.  This  is  an  historical  tact.  At  present, 
in  this  century  of  pro;;ress,  this  |ieriod  of  mui-ical 
meteors,  of  .^nldime  empiric  invi'titions.  oratorio, 
alas  I   havini;'  been   over  culti\  atcd,  is   in   rapid  de- 
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DwiGiiT's   joue:n^al   of   music. 


(■line.  It  is  so  st.rmitvp,  (we  "l""''"'  ^V  "  <:"i"ii' " 
if  we  were  speakinff  of  an  ordinary  tliinir;  let,  us 
lie  eontent  to  say  so  monstrous,)  I/hat  wc  (Unvote  a 
few  irtoments  to  glanein^-  at  it. 

First,  what  is"  (n-atorio?  If  I  may  be  permitlefl 
to  qnote  iin  article  from  my  Dutininiairc  ik  Afnsic, 
i\  work  wliiili  cost  many  years  of  work  anil  re- 
seareli  :  "  ( )ratori()  is  a  kirni  of  drama  ;  th(^  siiliject 
of  wliieli  is  religions,  and  wliich  is  desifrned  to  lie 
perfiirmed  liy  sin;;ers  with  oreliestral  nceompani- 
ment.  Tlie  old  composers  Iiad  only  one  olije(-t  to 
wliieli  tliey  could  con.si'crate  tlie  inspirations  of  tlieir 
S'enins:  religion.  So  tliey  did  not  confii.e  tliem- 
selves  to  tlie  setting  to  musie  tlio  words  of  the  mass, 
or  e.'intieles;  a  kirul  of  religions  drama  was  iuias- 
ined.  Oratorio,  at  first,  was  only  a  simple  alley-ory. 
a  cantata  for  several  persons,  which  was  executed 
either  at  church,  or  at  a  tlieatre,  as  a  concert  ]iiece. 
Kventually.  oratorios  became  more  developed,  and 
acfjuired  all  the  ])ropf)rtions  of  an  actual  drama,  ex- 
cept the  tinsel  of  costumes  and  theatrical  pom|i." 

Now  we  liave  made  no  mistake  in  sayins  above, 
that  oratorio  wtn-  i*reat.  The  musical  stag'i*  w.as  in 
its  infancy,  .and  for  a  loni;-  time  oratorio  inspired 
m.'i^lerpieces.  And  this  is  easily  explained  when 
the  force  that  religious  .sentimeLt  oave  to  the  artistic 
movement  of  the  renaissance  is  remembered.  It 
was  the  first  I'eal  form  of  musical  art.  Oratorio 
has  had  a  fine  career;  hut  now,  what  has  it  be- 
come? Its  last  manifestation  is  entitled  "Eve;"  a 
pleasant  pn'ank  |miC'vrerie  aimable],  which  displays 
neither  force,  nor  belief,  nor  true  dramatic  senti- 
ment; neither  conviction,  nor  powerful  ins|»iration. 
"  Eve  "  is  a  ffraeeful  (jrisaiHe.  Several  months  a^o, 
we  had  "  Marie  Magdalene,"  with  the  same  pleasing 
flavor,  the  same  absence  of  power.  We  have,  also, 
had  "  R\ith,'  a  wearisome  and  dull  composition,  by 
a  musician  of  great  talent;  then,  "  Redem]ition  ;  " 
then,  "  Samson  ;  "  without  reckoning  "  Gallia  "  and 
"  Le  Lnc  de  Tiberiade,"  works  of  tlie  same  stamp; 
romnrkable  chiefly  for  their  pretension,  in  which 
process  seeks  to  hide  the  absence  of  inspiration  ; 
where  the  orchestra  seems  to  forget  that  the  human 
voice  is  the  supreme  instrument. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  enthusiasts  have  been  giv- 
ing us  the  masterpieces  of  Handel,  Beethoven, 
Haydn,  Bach,  Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn.  The 
ciushing  of  the  young  school  has  been  complete; 
and  their  little  anodynes  have  been  carried  away 
by  tlie  wiml.  Of  all  of  them  there  is  nought  re- 
maining; not  a  single  work  will  take  its  jdace,  in 
the  great  popular  library,  by  the  side  of  the  orato- 
rios of  the  n^asters.  The  young  men,  who^e  sacred 
eoni])ositions  we  have  just  mentioned,  are  learned 
musicians,  who  have  written  some  charming  things  ; 
but  sacred  music  is  beyond  their  conception.  And 
what  do  they  do  then?  They  seek  to  bring  this 
ffrnre  to  the  level  of  their  own  temperament.  To 
achieve  this,  they  stick  at  nothing — not  even  a 
travesty  of  biblical  text,  such  as  we  should  term 
]irof.mation,  if  we  were  giving  a  complete  criticism 
of  some  of  the  works. 

Wlio,  for  instance,  was  tliis  Marie  Magdalene; 
who  w'as  this  Christ  whom  M.  Massenet  has  made 
to  sigh  so  tenderly  ?  We  neither  recognized  the 
repentant  woman,  nor  tlie  divine  Nazarene.  Re- 
duced, in  fact,  to  the  proportions  of  opera-comique 
they  are  both  as  insi]>id  as  ]iossible.  And  in  this 
last  work — in  this  "  Eve."  which  we  condemn  with- 
out reserve,  without  mercy, — what  we  do  remark  ? 
Briefly :  extreme  coolness,  with  which  the  poet  and 
musician  have  mutilated  a  grand  )>oem  ;  equally 
admired  by  atheists  and  fanatics.  They  have  re- 
duced this  splendid  mystery  of  the  origin  of  man- 
kind, into  a  petty  amoi-ons  noctnrn  which  two  lovers 
might  sing  to  the  moon.  Is  this  incapacity  or  scep- 
ticism V     -N'o  doubt,  alas  !  a  little  of  both. 

It  is  sad,  not  to  say  cnljiahle,  to  liave  thus  under- 
stood the  admirable  faith  of  the  first  woman.  You 
have  made  "  Eve  "  a  sort  of  nervous  female  ;  hav- 
ing when  the  weather  is  stormy,  vague  aspirations 
towards — that  which  she  cannot  define.  My  good 
young  men,  there  was  no  need  to  go  to  the  Eden  of 
the  Bible  for  this:  a  young  flower  girl,  walking  in 
the  evening  with  tlie  shopman  of  her  heart,  would 
have  inspired  you  as  well ;  and  her  amorous  or  ner- 
vous aspirations  would  have  been  much  the  same 
thing.  To  treat  in  this  manner  a  subject  so  im- 
mense and  so  respected,  is  like  a  child  throwing  the 
ink  over  a  masterpiece  of  the  pen. 

But  wli}-  write  oratorios,  young  men,  when  faith 
and  power  both  fail  you  ?  Why,  thus,  parody  the 
sublime  Bible?  Why,  indeed?  Perhaps  the  an- 
swer should  be  something  of  tliis  sort: — Because, 
not  having  the  piower  which  a  symphony  demands, 
you  make  "  suites  d'orchestre  ;  "  because  being  de- 
void of  scenic  sentiment,  3'ou  seek  to  make  a  concert 


a  theatre.  When  you  ap|iroach  the  stage  you  meet 
with  failuri^  because  yon  have  false  musi(ral  ideas, 
liecause  yon  unceasingly  figlit  against  the  good  th.at 
is  in  you.  Tiien  you  attern|)t  to  ap))lv  youi-  pefly 
processes  to  or.atorio.  as  you  applieil  them  to  sym- 
phony. But  to  do  tliis  it  is  necc'ssary  (o  hiwer  your 
snlijeet  to  your  own  level,  and  you  do  not  hesilale 
to  do  it. 

■  It  is  sad,  very.  It  is  but  a  diplor.able  business 
you  follow,  messieurs,  "i'our  lali  r  will  bring  you 
neither  glory  nor  profit;  it  will  add  nothing  to'tlie 
common  store;  and,  believe  me,  you  will  meet  with 
no  mercy,  you  who  do  not  fear  to  turn  the  Bible 
into  small  verse  and  set  it  to  asthmatic  melodies. — 
Lond.  Musical  Stanthmi 
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"  AmERIOAV  f'oLI.EGR  OF    MuStC."       The    Arwi     Vfil-k 

Tfibinir  has  the  following  account  i.'f  the  progress 
of  the  scheme : 

Since  it  first  became  known  to  the  ]uililic  that  a 
proposal  was  on  foot  to  found  and  endow  in  this 
city  an  American  College  of  Music  the  greatest  cu- 
riosity has  prevailed  in  all  quarters  to  asoei'tain  all 
the  facts  connected  with  the  subject.  The  scheme 
has  reached  such  a  stage  that  it  is  expected  that  in 
a  short  time  the  College  will  be  actually  in  exist- 
ence. Its  founder  is  a  gentleman  stated  to  be  worth 
about  .^.'i.nrin.riOII.  Of  this  sum  he  ju-oposes  to  devote 
about  §1,(1(111,11110  to  start  the  College.  Further 
grants  will  probably  come  after,  as  well  as  endow- 
ments from  other  sources.  A  number  of  wealthy 
and  iiroininent  citizens  have  been  called  in  to  assist 
in  the  plan  and  act  as  trustees.  The  names  of  the 
trustees  already  chosen  and  who  have  signified  their 
willingness  to  serve  are  Dr.  Elmer,  Henrj-  C.  .Steb- 
bins,  William  Vandcrbilt,  Marshall  O.  Roberts, 
Alfred  Simniison,  C'harles  L.  Tiffany.  ex-Gov.  Mor- 
U'an,  Judge  Jewelt,  Atforney-tjreneral  Edwards 
Pierre|iont,  and  D.  Kingflami  These  gentlemen 
have  met  and  consulted  together,  but  are  not  yet 
properly  organized  into  a  lioard.  A  few  more  gen- 
tlemen will  be  added  to  their  number,  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  when  cimstituted.  will  take  the  building 
arrangements  and  formations  of  committees  entirely 
into  their  hands.  A  bill  has  been  presented  to  the 
Legislature  asking  that  the  Park  Commissioners  be 
employed  to  designate  a  site  for  the  proposed  Col- 
lege in  Central  Park.  The  bill  is  already  upon  its 
third  reading,  and  there  is  said  to  be  every  proba- 
bility of  its  passage. 

The  site  jiroposed  for  the  building  is  in  the  plot  of 
ground  between  Seventy-ninth  and  Eighty-fifthsts. , 
where  the  new  Museum  of  Art  is  building,  the  Leu- 
ox  Lilirary  being  close  by.  The  College  will  be  at- 
tached to  the  Museum  of  Art,  and  will  be  in  keeping 
with  it  in  construction  and  appearance.  In  addition 
to  the  class-rooms  for  pupils,  the  building  will  con- 
tain halls  and  galleries  for  painting  and  statuary. 
Attached  to  it  will  be  an  opera-house.  For\la(ty 
students  there  will  be  apartments  provided.  WMiei'e 
they  live  as  at  schoul,  paying  for  their  board  and 
lessons.  Male  students  will  not  be  allowed  to  reside 
in  the  college.  Payment  for  lessons,  board,  <te., 
will  be  demanded  of  all  who  can  afford  it.  But  pu- 
pils who  show  capacity,  but  are  without  mean^,  will 
receive  lessons  free  of  charge.  This  provision  is 
only  for  the  advantage  of  children  of  American 
piarentage. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  college 
will  be  a  floral  park,  where  an  artificial  temj^ei-atnre 
m.ay  be  maint.aine  1  for  singers,  especially  during  tlie 
tr3'ing  months  of  March  and  April.  The  jiark  will 
be  of  considerable  extent,  and  will  be  filled  with 
flowers,  trees,  statuary  and  decorations.  Open-air 
concerts  will  be  given  in  it. 

All  questions  of  allotment  of  gi'ound  for  the  Col- 
lege are  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Park  Commission- 
ers. The  financial  affairs  will  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  experienced  business  men.  The  gentlemen 
who  have  the  matter  in  hand  are  constantly  receiv- 
ing assurances  of  support  from  every  side.  One 
gentleman  who  had  long  cherished  the  idea  of 
founding  just  such  a  college  offered  -ssoo.oorj  in  the 
hope  of  becoming  himself  the  founder.  It  was  final- 
ly arranged  that  the  sum  should  be  as  a  gift  to  the 
ganeral  fund.  Another  gentleman  only  j'esterday 
ofi'ered  8100,000  as  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  to  him  as 
soon  as  the  College  would  be  in  such  a  condition  as 
to  be  self-supporting.  '  The  olTer  w.as  accepted. 
Within  the  coming  week  the  trustees  will  be  organ- 
ized into  a  board.  Final  action  will  then  be  taken. 
The  building  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  plan  sh.all 
have  been  decided  upon,  the  plans  being  open  to  all 
architects  for  competition.  The  College  itself  will 
be  open  in  the  Fall,  when  some  building,  to  be  se- 
lected bj'  the  trustees,  will  be  used  temporarily. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

So  oft  I've  heard  of  Love's  sweet  pain.     3. 

O  to  (I.  Lippit.  .'iO 

"  Heifjlio  !  Heitcho  !  I  (houL'Iit  it 

Something,  something  not  like  tlilH.'* 
Very  lu'c-tty,  Frencliy,  semi-comic  nou^. 

Sing,  Sweet  Bird.     For  Contralto.    5.  A  to  e. 

Ganz.  40 
A  fontraltd  an-.-uigeinent  of  a  very  favorite  Hong. 

Old  Oaken  Bncket.      2.  Hh  to  d.      Kialmark.  30 

Tlie  dear  f.imijiar  air,  nicely  arranged  with  a  solo 
anil  ch  iius. 

Golden  Locks  are  Silver  Xow.     3.  B?>  to  f. 

Tratt.  40 

Son"  roi.l  riinnii.  Fine  illustrated  liicture  title?, 
wfiicli  appropriately  ornaments  a  \ery  popular 
song. 


Foreboding. 


o.  C  minor  to  e.         Eirhherf/.  35 


"  The  wild  vine  crimsons  on  the  old  gray  stone, 
The  stars  of  winter  rise." 
Words  liy  Celia  Tti.ixter,  and  finely  pii'ture  the 
ilays   of   the  drear  November,  as  does   Mr.  Eicll- 
berth's  well-wrought  harmony. 

Happy  Moments.    Duet.    .3.  D  to  f.      Benns.  30 

'•  I  love  to  roam  on  some  f;iir  isle. 

Where  nature  gr.-ets  tne  with  a  smile." 
A  very  graceful  and  smootlily  going  duet. 

Christinas  Bells  at  Sea.    4.  Dh  to  d.    SnlUmin.  30 

**  Softly  pe:llinp,  pently  slealing. 
Silv'ry  bells  in  volleys  rinfrJng." 
Beautiful  fancy  of  unseen  bells  ringing  Christ- 
miis  Chimes  at  sea. 

Wait  till  the  Moonlight  falls.        3.  C  to  e. 

Biignall.  30 
"  "Waking  up  the  dickev  birds, 
Before  the  dawn  ot  day." 
Lively  popular  ballnd." 

Colinette,  .3.  D  to  e.  Alary.  30 

"  Oh  !  poor  Colinette  !" 
"  Pauvre  Colinette." 
Neat,  natty,  sweet  Freueli  ballad.    French  and 
English  words. 


Jennie's  Old  Song. 


3.  G  to  d. 


Abf. 


"  Young  .Tennie  sat  singiuy;  an  old,  old  song. 
One  eve  at  her  cottage  door." 

Uncommonly  pretty  ballad,  with  no  nonsense  in 
it. 

Instrnmental. 

Splendid  Night.  4.  Ah  Golbacrts.  35 

A  Nocturne  to  be  sure,  but  awakening  instead 
of  s(>othing  in  character,  and  suggests  a  brilliant 
starlight. 

Sounds  fr.  the  Heart  Waltzes.  (Gemuthst'  nc.) 

3.  Fiefke.  75 

Kightly  named,  for  although  the,y  have  tlie  jjay 
"  dance"  cjmdity,  there  is  also  a  certain  delicacy 
and  refiiiemeTit  of  expression,  which  adds  to  the 
pleasure  of  playing. 

Celebrated  Marches.  arr.  by  Mrn/lath. 

No.  1.     Mtirches  from  Jeptha  &  Saul.  3.  D.  40 
"2.     War  March  of  Priests.     (Mendels- 
sohn).    3.  F.  40 
"  4.     Racozoy'.s  March.     (Liszt).  G  min.    35 
"5.     March  i'rom  Fidelio.  (Beethoven). 

3.  B'-  30 

"  0.     Funeral  March  fr.  Beethoven.  2.  E.    30 

Easier  ,'not  very  easy),  arrangements  of  well- 
known  marches. 

Meadow  Pink  Schottische.       3.  Bi.         Cloy.  30 
Easy,  sweet  and  in  excellent  taste. 

Spring.    Easy  pieces  by  Men/lath,  ca.  25 

No.  0.  Amaryllis.  (Air  du  Roi.  Louis  XIII). 
3.  F. 
"  15.     A.da  Waltz.         2.  G. 
Neat  arrangements  of  favorite  airs. 

Home  Treasures.  Smallwood,  ea.  40 

No.  1.     The  Bridge.        2.  F. 

^leloily  of  a  popular  song,  sweetly  and  simply 
arranged. 


ABiiitEviATioNS. — Degrees  of  difticult>'  are  marked 
1  to  7.  The  A-<  VIS  markc'cl  with  a  capital  letter:  as  C,  B 
flat,  &e.  A  sniall  Roman  letter  mnrks  the  hiiihest  note, 
if  on  the  stall",  an  iialit  letter  the  highest  jiote,  if  above 
the  stall. 


-A.   FE^wr 


INSTRUMENTAL  PIECES 

OP    DECIDED    MERIT !  ! 


Brsdal  Eve  l^arcSi. 


30 


As  pnltlisliors  well  know,  it  is  .ilinost  impossible  to  prophecy  the  future  of  a  song 
when  it  issues  from  the  [iress.  One  c;iu  tell  whether  it  is  a  t;ood  song;  whether  it 
"  ought  to  go  "  ;  whether  it  has  the  elements  of  prosperity.  AVhether  it  v:iU  rjo  can 
only  be  ascertained  liy  trial.  Tlie  following  have  been  tried,  are  successes,  and  it  is 
safe  to  piu'chase  them. 


Of  LOEl  Ap. 


Sonfj  and  Chorus.  Fine  Illastrated  Title! 
Words  by  Ceo.  Cooper.  Masic  by  C.  F.  Shattuck. 
Price,  40  cents. 

.^ike  a  Dream  yo  come  to  cheer  me, 
Round  ine  ccbiM'd  soft  and  hnv. 

Still  your  Mciii  ries  linj;cr  near  me. 
Chimiufi  Bells  of  lun^;  ago. 

Sweetly  fell  your  silv'ry  numbers, 
Down  the  still  and  (Vajirant  air. 

Woke  my  soul  IVoni  ;;entlo  slumbers, 
Listening  to  yourcclioes  lair. 

Friends  an<i  hojies  of  happy  childliood, 
BUst  me  in  their  purest  glow. 

Softly  rung  o'er  grove-  and  wildwood, 
Chiming  IJells  of  long  ago. 

This  is  one  of  those  rich,  high-toned,  beauti- 
ful songs  that  will  not  readily  weary.  The 
chorus  is  very  pretty. 


Dreaming,  Still  Dreaming ! 

.Song  by  Mrs.  Zelda  Seguin.  Composed  by  J. 
R.  Thomas.  Illustrated  Title!  Easy,  sweet, 
smooth  and  classical  melody!      I'rice,  50  cents. 

Dreaming,  still  dreaming  of  days  that  are  piiat, 
Flowers  that  have  faded,  too  lovely  to  last. 
Sweet  is  the  vision  that  greets  me  ag:iin. 
Cheering  my  sorrow.  an(l  soothing  my  jiain. 
Childliood's  endearments  and  innocent  smiles, 
Passionate  longings  and  love-lighted  smiles. 
Drenming.  still  dreaming,  while  life  glides  away, 
Visious  of  glory,  bright,  bright  as  the  ilay. 

Messi-s.  Cooper  and  Thomas  were  dreamiug  to 
some  ])nr])ose  when  they  thought  out  the  new 
ballad.  Mrs.  Seguin  has  already  given  it  fame, 
aud  the  sale  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  large. 


Drifting  into  the  Harbor, 


I  can  see  the  Shining  Shore. 

Words  by  Kev.  J.  W.  Carhart.  ilusic  by  ,1.  P. 
Webster.     .Song  and  Choru.s.     Price  o5  cents. 

I  am  drifting,  drifting,  mollicr. 

From  the  earth  so  rcjcky  here, 
I)Ut  Pni  going  home,  swei-t  nuither, 

\\'liere  is  neither  storm  nor  fear. 
I  am  drifting  from  the  daikness, 

From  the  mist  across  the  sea. 
Where  the  <lay  is  biightly  Ineaking 

And  the  angels  beckon  me. 

The  words  are  fiunded  on  the  words  of  a  dying 
lady,  and  this  is  cjuite  worthy  of  a  jilace  with  the 
.sacred  pieces  of  a  similar  character  that  have 
attained  such  popularity. 


Key  of  C.     4th  deg--e  of  difficulty.     Uy  Kivj'l- 
hrc'cht. 

JIendelsEOhn"s  W  dding  March  is  not  yet  worn 
out,  aud  since  the  same  couple  are  not  married 
j  twice,  it  lias  a  cbar.acter  of  newness  (at  least  to 
the  wedded  pair)  at  each  repetition.  Still, 
another  good  m.arch  is  quite  desirable,  and  Mr. 
Kngelbreeht  seems  to  be  cqu.al  to  the  occasion, 
riis  Bridal  Eve  March  is  perfectly  elegant.  It 
has  no  appalling  dilliculties  of  execution,  so  that 
a  player  of  sulficient  ability  to  perform  it  may 
e:isily  be  found  ;  and  it  is  cordially  commended 
to  the  musical  friends  of  brides  aud  bridegrooms 
exjiectant. 


Chant  du  fVlatin. 


60 


AVhat  Mollie  Said! 

Answer  to 

MOLLIE     DARLING. 

Song  and  <"horus.  Elegant  Illustrated  Title. 
Words  by  (Jraee  Carlton.  Music  by  W.  F,  \VeU- 
man.     Price  50  cents. 

Sinilf  upon  your  Mollie.  darling. 
Like  the  stars  above,  to-night, 
Make  the  heart  within  my  bosom 
Throb  again  with  .sweet  delight. 

Mollie  talks  well,  aud  her  sweet  chatter  blends 
neatly  with  the  music.  Although  an  "answer  " 
to  :.nother  ball.ad,  this  one  can  very  well  stand 
alone,  ami  may,  perhaps  excel  the  other  in 
popularity. 


SCATTER 

Seeds  of  Kindness! 

Sung  by  PhiUip  Phillips. 

Words  by  Mr.  Smith.  Music  by  S.  J.  Vail. 
Price,  oO  cents. 

Let  us  gather  np  the  sunbeams 
Lying  all  around  our  path. 
Let  us  keej)  the  wheat  and  rose" 
Casting  out  the  tlnuiis  and  cliatf. 
Let  us  tind  our  sweetest  comfort 
In  the  blessings  of  to-day. 
With  a  iiatieiit  baud  removing 
All  the  briars  from  the  way. 

The  beauty  lies  in  the  sentiment,  which  with 
a  simple  aii''.  attractive  melody,  and  the  power- 
I'lil  endorsement  of  Mr.  Phillip  Philliirs  singing, 
is  quite  enough  to  cause  the  song  to  be  in 
r.eniand. 


Author's  edition,  improved.  Key  of  \.  4th 
degree  of  difficulty,     liy  Jlosroicilz. 

A  beautiful  'song  of  the  morning"  truly. 
Without  attempting  commonijlaee  imitations  of 
morning  sounds,  it  brings  one's  mind  very 
hap])ily  in  unison  with  the  "  perfect  occasion  ■" 
of  the  sunrise  hour.  Very  neat,  <'haste,  and  of 
del'cate  imagination  throughout. 

The  ))iece,  ;us  a  whole,  is  already  well-known 
and  popular.  But  the  author  has  seen  lit  to 
retouch  it  and,  no  doubt.  h;is  provided  increased 
enjoyment  for  those  who  jilease  to  resume  their 
jnactice  of  it. 


I  The  Wayside  Chapel.      50 

Lithograph  Title.     A  Reverie  for  Piano.     Key 

of  F.    3  1  degree  of  dilliculty.     By  "iViiwn. 

A  graceful  title  page,  on  wliicli  is  depicted  the 
rustic  chaiiel,  of  simple  architecture,  but  well 
designed,  and  in  no  point  onending  the  eyes. 
Being  such,  it  is  a  good  type  of  the  composition 
within,  which  is  very  simple  in  construction, 
original,  very  iile.'ising,  graceful,  and  so  easy  as 
to  all'ord  enjoyment  to  the  multitude  who  cau 
"admire,  not  p^ay ''  so  many  master  pieces. 


TWILIGHT  IN  THE  PARK. 

Illustrated    Title.       Words    by   Oeo.    Cooper. 
Music  by  W.  H.  Brockway.     Price  4f)  cents. 

Twilight  in  the  Park! 

Cupid  lingers  there. 
No  cine  near  to  mark! 

."some  one  by  your  side, 
Happy  as  ,a  lark. 

That's  the  time  I  love. 
Twilight  in  the  Park ! 


A   jolly    song    for  the   boys, 
sung  and  whistled  everywhere. 


Will   soon    be 


Home,  Sweet  Home. 


75 


.\  transcription.  Key  of  Db.  (ith  degree  of 
difliculty.     By  Chaluuci: 

"Itistlie  encore  pieces  tliat  please,"  a  fact 
occe^ionally  verified  by  Thalberg,  when  he  occa- 
sionally condescended  to  ]ihiv  his  itolrm)  easy 
transcription.  Since  those  ilays  the  ]iiece  has 
been  the  I'ltiiiia  Thidc  of  the  practice  of  multi- 
tude of  learners, 

'1  lialbtig's  composition,  however,  like  many 
other  iierfectthings.  may  after  awhile  weary.  It 
is  only  Sweet  Home  that  will  never  wear  out. 
Mr.  ( 'haloner's  transcription  i.sgood  enough  to  be 
p'ayed  anywhere.  It  is  about  as  diflicnlt.  and 
will  be  thought  to  be  quite  as  graceful  as  the  well 
known  one  of  Thalberg, 

Easy  Instructive  Pieces. 

The  following  little  list  will  be  gratefully  wel- 
comed by  ]ieriilexed  teachers  in  search  of  the 
"first  pieces  for  scholars." 

Maple  Beach  "Waltz.  TTaU.  30 

Adalyn  Waltz.  Jiilnj.  30 

Banner  Schottisch.  "        .30 

lola  "Waliz.  '■       30 

Echo  Villa  Mazourka.  Tumor.  .30 

■Vivienne  Waltz.  Finlter.  .30 
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O  t  '0  '^ 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 


NEW     YORK. 


LYON  &  HEALY, 

CHICAGO. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 

Fo7-    Sale    hy    all    the   principal    music    dealers.  Any    hook    sent    to    any    address, 

post-paid,  for  retail  price. 
*  *  *  It  should  be  nncTerstood  that  Ditsox  &  Co.  advertise  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
their  publications.  A  large  number  of  Standard  Works  are  so  well  known,  and  in  sueli  constant  demand, 
as  to  need  no  new  announcement.  If  you  are  ever  in  need  of  any  kind  of  music,  or  any  kind  of  musical 
information,  you  can  supply  every  Avant  in  our  large  and  varied  stock.  Catalogues  containing  descrip- 
tions of  1000  books,  sent  free  on  application.  *  *  * 


THE  SONG  MONAECH. 


Price  7.5  cents. 
Per  Dozen,  %1.m. 

This  useful  work  was  compiled  by  H.  K.  Palmer  of  Chicago,  with 
the  very  valuable  assistance  of  L.  C).  Kmk.rson.  .  ^    ,     .,,  , 

M my  teachers  of  sinsins  schools  have  become  dissatished  with  larRe 
collections  of  church  music,  partly  because  of  their  containing  much 
tint,  WIS  valuable  for  choirs,  and  not  for  classes;  and  partly  because 
they  were  reluctant  to  use  the  sacred  words  of  hymns  so  commonly  as 
they  were  oblified  to  do  in  drilling  classes. 

The  .Soil,;  Monarch  contains  a  first  rate  SinRintf  School  course,  with  a 
f  lir  number  of  exercises.  Also  a  very  fine  collecticn  of  easy  Secular 
Music  for  practice.  Thus  the  Song  Monarch  is  iu  one  sense  au  ex- 
oellent  EASY  GLEE  BOOK. 


flow  to  Ye^dv 


Price    3S  cts. 


BY  DR.  LOWELL  MASON. 

This  little  work  is  in  great  request,  .and  contains  a  luminous  descrip- 
tion of  the  inductive  method  of  teaching  Singing  Classes,  in  use  by  the 
learned  Dr.,  who  was  probably  the  gieatest  teacher  of  his  day.  Every 
musical  instructor  will  be  benefited  by  a  perusal  of  the  pamphlet. 


5^01'  ^lu^idiil  ^odietie^ 


GERMAN  FOUR-PART  SONGS.  Trice  Sl.r.o. 

For  Mixed  Voicios.  A  new  and  attractive  woik,  .and  decidedly  mod- 
ern in  character;  that  is,  while  the  music  is  as  classical  as  that  of  well 
known  German  "gems,"  it  is  iu  general  more  brilliant,  aud  perhaps 
fitted  for  a  wider  public  than  those  jewels  of  song. 


SEVEN  PART  SONGS. 


(Mixed  Voices).  60  cts. 

By  ,J.  C.  D.  Parker.     This  publication  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  their 
being  noted  as  "successes"  iu  concerts  by  the  "  Parker  Club." 


LEGEND  OF  DON  MUNIO. 


Boards,  Sl..jO. 

Cloth,  $1.7.5. 

By  Dudley  Buck,  whose  able  hand  h.as  built  on  the  incidents  of  a 
tale  of  Spanish  chivalry,  a  most  stately  cantata.  Solo  and  Chorus  sing- 
ers will  be  well  lepaid'for  the  trouble  of  practising  the,  classical  music. 


THE  LEADER.  Price  S1..SS. 

Per  Doz.  $12.00. 
Some  years  since,  it  occurred  to  Mr  L.  O.  Emerson  and  Mr.  11.  K. 
Palmkr,  the  most  successful  compilers  of  Church  Music  Books,  East 
and  West,  to  combine  their  forces,  and  produce  a  book  of  double  iiiei  it. 
The  result  was  "The  Standard,"  known  a.s  a  most  popular  church 
music  book.  They  now  combine  again  to  produce  "  1  he  I^eader," 
not  so  large  as  its  predecessor,  but  of  excellent  (juality.  There  is  the 
usual  Singing  School  course,  aud  a  goodly  number  of  Metrical  tunes. 
Anthems  and  Chants. 


ORIGINAL  HYMN  TUNES. 


Boards,  80  cfs. 
Cloth,  !?l.oO. 

Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver,  the  composer  of  the  soMdly  good  music  of  this 
work,  is  well  known  in  public  life,  but  princijjally  to  musical  people  as 
the  author  of  "  Federal  Street  "  and  other  sweet  psalm  turns.  Com|io- 
sitiou  is  his  recreation.  He  gives  to  it  the  freshness  of  his  mind,  and 
the  100  tune',  chants  and  .anthems  here  presented  to  the  public,  form  a 
useful  collection  for  choirs. 


Fov  Vestries,  Social  Meetings,  and  Opening  and  Closing  eicrcises  in  Schools 
and  Seminaries : 

NATIONAL  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK.  Price  40  cts. 

Tlie  publishers  call  special  attenticui  to  this  new  work,  as  one  of  the 
very  best  collections  of  popular  sacred  music.  There  are  200  lirst-class 
tunes  of  fine  (juality.  It  will  be  noticed  th.at  the  '  National  Hymn 
and  Tune  Book"  has  a  special  claim  as  a  book  of  sacred  music  for 
schools.  Its  ;i4'i  hynu's  are  quite  free f rem  anijthiivi  of  a  sectarian  char- 
acter. It  is  also  a  book  tha'.  will  last  for  years,  since  the  music  is  all  of 
a  kind  that  does  not  wear  out.  Common  songs  ra.ay  and  must  be 
changed ;  but  this  should  remain  as  a  stand.ard  book. 


5^01'   CoiT|nioi"(    ^cl(Ool>^. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  MUSIC  READERS.  Book  i,  x,  cts. 

Book  II,  50  cts.        Book  III,  M  cts. 

These  books  are  adapted  to  the  Graded  System  of  teaching,  now  ex- 
tensively adopted  in  our  schools,  and  provide  ibr  about  seven  years 
instruction  ;  that  is,  three  years  in  Primary  schools,  and  three  or  four 
years  in  Gr.ammar  schools.  Pl.ain  directions  are  given,  and  a  multitude 
of  interesting  songs  enliven  tlu)  different  courses  of  study.  Prepared 
by  L.  O.  Emi-ujson- and  W.  S.  Tiluen. 


PiTSON  it  Co.  have  on  their  shelves,  at  a  fair  estimate,  considerably  over  a  million  pieces  of  sheet  music,  all  sal.able,  and  each  piece  liable  to  be 
ordered  by  one  or  another  of  tlieir  customers.  But,  although  nothing  can  be  reckoned  as  ••  dead  stock,"  some  pieces  sell  ten,  or  even  twenty  times 
as  well  ;is "others.  The  firm  are  accusiomed  every  few  mouths  to  select  the  best  of  these  "  best "  pieces,  aud  bind  them  together  for  sale.  Books  so 
compiled  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  be^t  of  their  kind;  and  such  are  the  following  : 


CoSSections  of  instrumental  ^usic. 

MrSICAI.  TKEASTKE.     (Alsovucal). 

PIAXO  AT   HOME.     4  hand  pieces.     New!     Useful! 

GliMS  OF  STKAUSS.     Most  In illi.ant  collection  extant. 

PIANISTS  ALBUM.     Popular  and  easy  music. 

PIANOFORTK  GEMS.     Popular,  brilliant,  easy  pieces. 

HOME  CllK'LE,  VoL.  1.     Ea-y  music. 

liOMK  CIRCLE,  VOL.  II.     Popular  2  and  4-hand  pieces. 

ORGAN  AT  HOME.     2U0  good  pieces  for  Heed  (_)rgaiis. 


Coilections  of  Vocal  Music. 

MOORE'S  IKISII  MELODIES. 

OPERATIC  PEARLS.     The  chief  sonars  of  ",0  operas. 
GEMS  OF  (iERMAN  SOXG.     Songs  Uiat  will  never  die. 
GEMS  OF  SCOTTISH  SOXG.     Sweetest  of  all  ballads. 
SHOWER  OF  PEARLS.     Nearly  .all  the  good  vocal  duets. 
GE.MS  OF  SArTiED  SC)NG.     Pure,  devout  and  beautiful. 
SILVER  CHORD.     Large  collection  of  the  best  popular  songs. 
WREATH  OF  GEMS.     Large  collection  of  the  best  popular  songs. 


Price  of  each  book  ia  Boards,  $2.50  ;    Cioth,  $3.00  ;    Gilt,  $4.00. 
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JOHN    s  .     i»  \v  I  <;  i(  r  ,     K  n  I  T  o  It . 


e*"VEHMS  —If  ni;iiU-.l  r,v  c:\\U-/i  fi.r,  #21*1  I"T  :iiiiniiii 
deliv'Ti-tJ  l.y  i';(rrii-rs,  :^'J  r)ll.      I':iyiiu-lit  in  ;iilv;iin-<-. 

A<Ui_TtiM<'iii*'Ti!l.r<  wiJJ  irv  (iiHcrlviI  :rt  lliv  folio  will;;  rates  : 

(hn*  iiiMTliuii  pvr  line  ^n  <-.<-t;ls. 

Kaoli  f(U^>f^<'(HHTH  inciMti'in.  |(or  line.  '-'(•  <H'iirw, 

Car'ls,  <;  liin's  Nonpaieil,  UUH-Ualf  ilvch  of   spaci-S,    [t(?r  j 
annunt,  SIiHKi  in  n<lvamv.    O  iier s]iaci'-  m  jirniHir  ion. 

J.  S^  Sl'dONKK.  I'KINTKK.  17   ritOVIXCH  ST. 


Ji  cLuertisements. 


Ay<)i;n<;  i.adv  .U'-m- 
Teaih.T    ol      riaiLj-lfiiilc 
wi^hi-il.     Aiitlro^?;  S.  T^ 
8'.«-4. 


isituali'Hi   in   a    Si/ininari'   a-^ 
'IV'-linlonialrt     j^ivuli    il' 


Wr^T  CiiATHAM.   Mass. 


A     Y()lTN(i  I.AUV  wi^li.-s  to  a«-uoi.-  tlu-  rli.i-'  "f  llu- 
JV     Vocal  DrparlincMl  in.-i  La,li.-.s  .S.'!!,.,,!.     Uo.J.  r.-laii.l- 
(iolinaTi  anil  l-^irnrli  lanunnu'i-rt, 
Address  A.  B.MITII, 
812-4.  West  Chatham,  JIass. 

Valuable  to  Organists  ! 

Clarke's  ConiDlele  List  of  Pipe  Onaii  Slops. 

Moro  llian -i'lll  Slops.  ,l:i--ii;.d  in  i'..Tnprc-li.-n.i\,'  .,i,|.r 
liv  Win.  II.  Clarko,  .Vnlh.n-  of  r/„iA-. '-  .Y.  ir  Mah,i.l  fur 
liini  (tr^l'iim    Clnrk.-'ii  Shnrt    V.,lnntanrt   i-lo. 

Aildieaa  W.M.  H.  CLAltlvlC  i;  CO.,  1(  .^  ll'l. 
8;i2-.i.  Indian:>lioli«,    In,I. 


Dwigiit's    JounxAL    OF    Music,        30  Superior  Music  Books. 

ox.x^'i'r:^x;so^ '^00-       NATIONS  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK 

„      .  ^        „  .,  .Now.     For  OiK-ninj;  and  Closing;  :^cliools,     40  ccnlH. 

277  Waaiunijton  St.,  Boston,    Mass. 

For  Note  l!cailin_'  in  Solniols. 

American  School  Music  Readers. 

\  ..1-   1    II  ,11,1  in     :.:..■  ,  uir  ,  :t)c. 

Cheerful  Voices.  50  its. 

l-..r  S.dilialli  Soli,,.il», 

River  of  Life.  ^''-^  I'-'i-    ^•'■"  !"■'■  ""'■ 

K..r  ll.:;li  S.li.ii.lsand   \.-a.l,nnos, 

Hour  of  Singing.  ^1  <^*' 

Orphean.  *' "" 

K.n-  Uonio   l-:iilcTtainnoo,t, 

Piano  at  Home.    '  i"'  '^     ^-   " 

(■l;i'a|i  In-I  rui'Iii.ji  r.-Mik,i, 
Winner'"    .■*«•»•    .*><:lio»l>4.    i-aoli    7-"i   c.-iili..,     for 

I'iano.  -r,.r  Cihin.'l  ilr.'an  lor  Molodmn.— nir  Cnilir, 
—for  Banjo,  -for  I'orlud.  for  Kifo  — for  .Vcirordcon,  tor 
Clarionet,     for  Flul.-.     and  for  Flac.-..li'l. 

Sold  liv  all  llio  lirinrili.il  .Music  ll.alors.         S.  ril  Jiiist- 
paid,  for  llolail  rrirc. 

MUSIC     BOOKS 

BEST    FOR 

QUARTET    CHOIRS. 

Tb(>iii;tM'M  ^arr4*<l  <|uiirt«*f«. 

Kuuiiiltacb'i^  .HiHTfil  Ikii'trfc-tK. 
li^uck'n  .T|4»r«'     <'oll«>(-lion. 

Iliiuiiil»;*c-li'*     \*-i^      <  4»lle4'li4iti. 
UikU'^   1*1    llof«-t  <'oll4M-lioii. 
<'liiii-rli     iiii«l      II  otii4>. 
llavr«T'M    <biir(li     .Tiunic. 
Triiiit.v     ('oll«>clM»n. 

Vvwv.  of  i-u.-h  Jini.k.  Ill  Iloiinls.  tf-2..'.0:  in  Cluili,  i'J.T'i. 

Home  lusical  Lilirarf. 

ORIGINAL  HYMN  TUNES, 'c-iCri- ";;::;:^l'r 

of  ■■  Fi',1,  ral  Si.,'  and  .ill..  I  f.iv.irito  tnni--.  I'.'lU.iin-  HKl 
'runt's,  rdiaois  and  .Viitl.oin^,  all  ori-inal  ami  of  Ulc  bitsi 
((llalitv.      rric.-.  ll.ial.ls.  sil  .is;  Clolll,  .Sl.llll. 

GERMAN  FOUR  PART  SONflS,  ^;^'.^"d:^; 

|nilih.|i.-.l.    i>    .11,    niMiMi.illy    - 1    .■..|li-.'Iion    ..f   (■ntiii-ly 

now  nui>i.',  I.v  tin'  h.'st  in.i.i.-rn  (l.-rni.m  composers.  Just. 
ri;;hl  for  .Musical  S.^cictics.     I'rice  .SI, 50. 

Collections    of    Instrumental    Music. 

,Mli«iC'ill      *l'r<*;i*lir4..     :  .\1m,  vocal).     'J'-',".  p.iL'i^s. 
I'iililo    iit     lloiiii-!     4  Han. 1  pieces.     Nt'w!     t'si'filll 
<-4'ill«     <>(      ,Hl|,^iit>...      ,M.,-t  l.riilianr  ':.dl.clioi)  e.Xtallt. 
I*iiliii«t'«       illilillt.      ]'.>]>nlar  and   easy   inll.i.;. 
B*iitii<(l«»rtf     4.«.|||H.     r..pni.ir,  brilliant,  easy  iiii^ccs 
Bl4»iii4.     <  ir«, !<'.     \  4il.   I.     I'^asy  niiisic. 
DE4»iii4.  <'ir«,|«'.  %  (»1.  II.  Topulai' 'J  .'.n.l  1  h'inl  pieces. 
<>|-;;;lll      Ut      llf»lll«>,      Jon  ^..luil    pie.  es  f.H   Uee.]  Olyan. 

Collections    of   Vocal    Music. 

OlK-ralic  i't'arU.  'Ih.- .Iiii-f  s.oins  of  ail  op.Ta^. 
0«*iii«  4>1  4«4.|,|ii;iii  ^oil:;.  .S.ic^s  lllat  \vill  never  die 
tf-4'iii^  4»1  ,^4-(»f  (■•ll  ,%4>ii::-.  ^.!\ver'tJ'st  of  all  liallads. 
hli4>n<'r  4>l  ■>4-iirl..  N.  arly  all  the  t'oo.l  v.ical  duets. 
4,^4*111"  4»t  ^ii4,r4'«l  %iM\i:,  I'lir.,.  .levoiil  and  b(--antiful. 
MilV4>r  Cll4»rfl.  lS'l-4>iltll  t>i  <wt'iu%.  Lar^e  collee 
tiolis  of  tin-  li.-st  ]i..))U,ar  so,i,.;s. 
I'rU'c  of  each  liook  iu  IMs.  i.i.:,».  Clotli.  J:!.00.  (iilt.  $4.U». 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,       CHAS.  H.  DITSO^  &  CO., 
Boston.  711  il'dw.^.v.  New  Yorl;. 


NEW    ENGLAND 

Normal     Musical     Institute, 

T,A>>X     4.iltF.Ki;«VI4-|I,     It.   I. 

A  Seaside  Music  School  dur.n;;  the-  sunimer  va.a- 

ti..ii,  .-..n.!,,.  ii.ii.- ,l.ilx  i,;.  oei  ,,|.,siiitf  AwL-usl  loih.  The 
most  .■ininetil  iml-iciao.-  a-  ili-li  ll.-t.,!  «,  ,\  rare  ..pp.atuni- 
ty  for  Ix-aeh.rs  ilesilons  r,f  l,i-lier  all,iinnienls.  xn.i  L.i 
impils  of  every  Kta;;e  Kf  piiilicieii.-y.  I'.oar.i  and  tuition 
vciy  low. 
Ad.lrcBS  fiu-  eiiculars 

L.  ToriMKi;.  flire,U,r. 
8S0-re. lt,,,-t,,n,  .Mass. 

G.     W.     FOSTER, 
TR.tniKn    OF    vor.vE.   <^I'l,ti'iir. 

'I'll,.  Italian  M.,il...il  taimht  .ma  m-w  aii.l  ..ricjiiial  plan, 
bv  wbi.di  uiili-uall\   tapi.l  jiroi^r.-ss  mav  Ik.-   ma.b-, 

'TKRNfS  -•I'nvat.'  l.-SM.n^  |,,.r  (|Uarler,  .f.SUoO;  Class 
I.e-soiis, '2  pupils  ea.li.  i^4ol)n;  Class  Lessons.  4  [inpils 
ea.ll    .S31.IIII. 

Uoolns  1,',4  'rr..in.inl  Str.-et  r,ost..n.  For  ]M_'rsotml  inter- 
view call  Moinlays  1r.nn  H  t..  I'J  \.M  l''or  further  iiartieu- 
lars  a.l.Jress,  earc  Mason  .V  IJaniliii  <.>re'an  Co.  ^.'.s-if 

<J.     \V.     UUDLEV, 

Tvtu'her    tif    Siiiip'iiii    niid    Vi>ire    TiiiihliiKi. 

(I»r.  H.  n.  .strcetiT's  Mi-tliiid)  Koinn  N...  :;, 
Ma.snii  <V:  Ihinilin's  lUiildiii"    l.Vt  Tientoiit  ."'^t. 


Clarke's  New  Method  for 

REED  ORGANS. 


rl\   111.'    same    posirron 
Iti.liaiJson's  ,l.,es  to 


(is'J..^O',    wl.i.h     o.-,  U|,,.  ,s    V. 
with  le-pe,  1  lo  l..,oks  .d   ils   ,1; 

other    l'iaii..loite   .Metliods. 

FINE    COLLECTIONS    OF    E.\.^T    MD.?IC. 
Wii>i>4-r'>  Bliiii4l  <ir  f  4>iir.  ti'<'<>. 

>l  11^14-^1  <.'ai-l.iii4l.    1  i4>liii.  i*iai44>  ^i4-4''t.  ik-*. .'><>. 
^Ili.U-al    B-'li»i4  4* i-«.  riii(4..  ^-^..^J*. 

\  ■4»liii     %  itiiiseiii4*iif  ^.         .^8.;>0. 
l-'liir.'  I34>3i4|ii4>r.  ^i..~p4>, 

Ol.n  KK   nilSII.N   A  CO.,         (HAS    II.   IIITSDN   A  Cd.. 
lioston.  ;il    ll'ihia),  .Neil    Vork. 


Heir  puisic  Ux  f  unr. 

VOCAL. 
Olil  Fdlks  lit  IIiiHK'.     (,)ti;ii't,ct.     2.  1)  to  d. 

"IT.  hii  Fiiirhdiik.  iTt 
Th(.>  Klowfi- (lii'l.      (La  Fiiiinjal.     Ci.    VJ>  Xn  I,. 

J!'i:i'iiiiiiii.  7.'i 
Till',  Clanj,'  (tC  tlif  Wnodfii  .slio.ui.     ;;. 

('  miiiiif  1.1  .'.  Midi,,,/.  .(() 

.Staei-ati)  I'lilktt.     Ilf.ivuiiia  iiiccL'.     (i.  F  to  li. 

Mulder.  ~-, 
Utio  I, oil's  S.ici'eil  Tiios.  I'a.  ■)') 

\i>.  I.   Loiil  tliy  (iluiy.    (Soji.  .\llo,  Tenoi). 

-I.  <:  to  <i.        '  IIVVt. 

Xo.  2.  I'niisf  thou  till.' ]. on).     (Mczzo- 

So|i.  'IViioi'.  Bass).     4.   V.U  to  <i.         .\r.h„l. 
No.  :;.   I.oml  I'loclaiiii.     (So]..  Tciior.  Ua.ssl. 
."..   i)'.  to  r.  .S/,„/(/'. 

X.>.   I.   l!o\v  ilouii  tliiiii' car.     (.Alio, 

'I't  not',  r.assl.     4.   ('to;/.       Il'iii/i"')'. 
I  fear  (Iiosc  hfaiiiiifj  Kyes.  :',.   F  to  f.     Cluctr.  .'!0 
I  will  I. iv.-  thee.     ( lo  t'aiiifvo).     .-j.   Dloi!. 

CniiijHina,  '*0 
r..ni(l  Ni._'lit.  :;.   (!  to  <;■  f.'/./rec.  .",.-) 

lioiiiim  Est.     (It  is  a  i;ooil  liiiii;;').     (Jiiai'ti't 

or  I'liortis.  :',.  E'l  to  'i.  ('aiii/iiiiHn.  '>!) 
SiiiL' not  of  tlK>  I'ast.  .'!.  F  lo  f.  Trekell.  -iO 
."slio  iifver  llii'fs.     (Fairy  t,)tifeii),     3.  Kh  to  c. 

llnulU'.  ■:,() 
TXu;  ("raj.'siiiaii.  .",.  .\  minor  to  c.  Mitlhif.  3") 
Fi'ootowii  Siiellcrs.      Kommiek  .'Soii^i  tilid 

Koniss.  •_'.   (;toc.  Itc'j.  :',() 

I.on;;iii'.,'.     ('aiizoiiotta.     4.    H/<  to  f.     ISnrki'r.  Xt 
( lid  swfct  .Story.  :;.    K'ltoc.  lAniUioj.  X) 

Wakiif,' al early  Day.     (Ballail  .Siii^ro,).     :!. 

I'-''  lo  ('.  Llnky.  .'JO 

INSTRnMENTAL. 
Ilajiiiy  play-days.      (Frolic  .•Spiclei.     4.   P. 

Filio  de  .Mad.iiiU'  ,\iioot.      Faiitasie.     4.    V.li. 

"I'.til  Caniival."     Xo.  '.'.    I'oika.     4  Ii.imls. 

1    I'.  Slrrtil,!,,,.,.  :',:, 

'  Iloiiie  'rifastiic's."  Xo.  li.  (Jyiisey  ('..tiiilcss. 

-■-'.   ('•■  Sii,(ilhr,i<,<l.   40 

■■  lli'.dilaiid  (o'liis  ■'  I'lipi', 

Xo.  7.      .\iiiiie  l.aniie,  ami  Who'll  he  Kin"- 

hilt  Chailie'.'         C.    V.h  "    7.-, 

Chaeoiiiie..  ;;.  ( '.  Ihinmd.  4(1 

.Siihserihei's  Waltz.  :;.  Slrniiss.  (JO 

llai'iif  .\eolieiiiie.     'ridie  I'ietuic.       4.    1). 

Lait^jr,   Xt 
Flight  of  the  NiehtillLTales.      ( ■olilliieiieeliieilt 

.Mareh.     :;.   H.  WliUiir,/.  ;).-, 

lieverie.  (i.  Y.h.  Linit'/n..  CO 

Faiiilaii'.;o.   Mori:cau  ('araeteristii]ti(>.     ',   T)h. 

s.  s,„iii,.  -,:, 

Caid.  Folsoin's  Mareh.         3.  K'^ 

Little  IJeatitv  Waltz.         2.  F. 

Oil  thf  Wiii'f.     (lalop.  •_'.  r. 

L'Ks|.crane(^  Waltz.  .'1.   1)'). 

.\  Nieht  in  ■Itine.     ld\l.         4.   -\/( 

Iloiiie.  Swi  ft  Heine.  il.   lili 

leehrook  (laiop.  2.  ( '. 

Fii'tn  .Sif])  .Mareh.  :!.  (i. 

lieatities  of  Kiiy   Ulas.         :;.  (;. 

La  I'oste  atix  (irelots.     (ialo])  dt'  Coiieert 

4.    1)//.  lUtscotrifz    75 

Meadow  1'  nk.     Ihir.itiiit  pieees  easily  arr.  liy 

'-Vet.-i.  r.  I'loi/,  ea.  :;o 

Xo.  1.     Maziiika.         X  VJj 
■•  :>.      Wal'z.  2.   (J. 

•■  '!.    Toki.  2.  (;. 

'  4.     (^iiiekstcp.       2.  ('. 


Jlfircx.  40 

Turner.  :!'! 

FiiK.-^t.  :;o 

Frii.iir.  40 

U7;.s-o)i.  .•,0 

J\i(/,e.  :,(} 

Sped.:  40 

Sleaier.  :]i) 

J\ni:/!i!.  yo 


j  Ml  sir  BV  Mail, —Musi.,  is  set  by  mall,  the  PTpensehe- 
i'^y   tu cut-   for   every   tmir  oun.es,  or  Iraeiion  lli.-reof 

I  about  one  cent  for  an  or.iiiiary  piec-  of  music.       Persons. 

I  ar  a  distance  will  tiiiil  the  conv.-y.ance  a  saving  of  titn.-  ami 
(,xpeiise  in  .ditaiiiiiii;  supplies.  'li.ioks  can  also  he  sent  at 
doulile  these  r.ltes. 


D"WIGHT'S    JOUKNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


SUI  GEHERIS. 


UNEOUALED::;;r.UNilPPROAGHED 

ill  (Mjirinty  sinii  cxcelleni:)?    by  any  uihiT^.     Awanlni 

IHMMlblilidllflMlio 

-•^DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR '- 

iraW.  1813;  PARIS.  M 

Amprtcfi.n  Organs  over  awjirded  any  nn  linl 
in  Europe,  or  which  present  such  cxtraordi- 
<'X€t'lli-'nce  as  to  command  a  wide  sale  there. 

awarded  highest  preminms  at  Tndns- 
trial  Expositions,  In  America  oh  well  us 
Kuropc.  Outof  hundretls  there  have  not  been  ^ix  in 
all  where  any  other  orfj;aris  liave  beien  preferred. 
RCCT  ^*'^'^'^''''*1  '^y  Kminent  Musicians,  m  iNith 
DLu  I  hemisjiheref",  to  tie  UDir jvaled-  See 
TESTIM(.tN[AL  CIlU'Ur.AR.  with  ..pmiui:!,  uf  more 
tSum  One  Tliotisand  (sent  free). 
[jyOIOT  on  havint;  a  Ma^on  &  Hanilin.  Do  not 
I  .^ulO  I  take  any  other.  Dealert  o^t,  larger  com- 
MissiciNs  fi-r  .selling  inferU»r  organs,  and  f&r  this 
reason  n/icn  tru  f-r?/  fiai'd  to  sell  so.nethUig  else. 

MV\M  CTVI  CC  ^'^^^  ^^^^  important  improve- 
I^EVa  Ol  !  LLO  TUPiitfi  ev^r  made.  New 
Solo  and  CoiiiMiiatioci  Stop-*.  Sn3»er6 
lilagere  and  otlier  t'asow  tA  new  de^iJiE!l^. 

PiaNQ-HARPMBlET  ORGAN  :^." 

«lUlsltr  eMiiii.|!i;aiiHl    uf  t\\t:M'  i;i--l  rUllMTlU. 

FflQV  PflVME^iTQ  Orcanw  sold  for  rash;  or 
CHO  I  rHi  lllLlfl  I  0.  for  monthly  or  quarterly 
paynit'lits;  or  reiitcil  until  rtiit  pays  for  the  orgitn. 
PATAS  nPHCC  ■'"'^  Circulars,  with  full  partic- 
IiAIHLUUUlO  ulars.free.  Address  MASON  & 
HAMLIN'  iiliCAX  CO.,  154  Tremont  Stroet,  BOS- 
TON: il5  Unioo  St|ii.i,u,  NEW  YOKK;  or  80  Si  82 
Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 

I-;  D  W.    S  C  II II 15  E  11  T  II     &     c  o. 

IMPQ.ITERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  IVIUSiG, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUARE, 

HEW   YORK.  [79.5 

LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealeis  iu  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Mercliandise 

Of   Every    Descfiption. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Clur  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

JJtg^In  addition  to  the  publicitions  ot  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Lo.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
i.;i  Music  and  Music  Books  publislied  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Music.  [794 — 3m 


MRS.    FLORA    E.    BARRT,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St.. 
near  Colimibus  Avenue.  [782 — ly 

G.    ANDRE     &    CO. 

IMPOBTEliS  OF  FOREIGN  3IUSIC, 

1104  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

A  large  assortment  ol  American  Music  con- 
stantly on  hand. 


Prof.  &  Mrs.  EDGAR  A.  ROBBIMS, 

"  American  iGtlioil,"  Pianoforte  aiiflllariiiouy, 

718— tf  ] 


"1 
207  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston. 


MRS.  JENNY  KEMPTON, 

VOCALIST    AND   TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.         [79S 


TO    ORGANtSTS    AND     CHOIR    LEADERS. 


A    GREAT    WANT    SUPPLIED. 
JUST    PUOLISHED  : 


A  COLLECTION   FOR  QUARTETTE  AND   CHORUS   CHOIRS. 

Containing  a  great  variety  of  AMTEEM  settings  to  all  the    CAJfTICLES 

OF    THE    CHURCH,    for    the    Regular    and    Special  MORXI^'G 

AjYD  EVEJTIjW  services,  from    the    most    eminent 

Composers.       Edited  hy 

H.     P.     DAf^KS. 

The  book  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  Organists  and  Choirs  of  the  Episcopal  Ciiduch,  as  here 
are  found  anthems  fitted  to  all  occasions  of  the  regular  .and  special  service,  thus  fonning  a 
complete  STANDARD  BOOK:  OF  SERVICES.  With  the  exception  of  the  Gloria  Patri's,  these 
fine  anthems,  with  music  by  the  l)cst  American  and  Foreign  Composers,  and  noble  words  from 
the  sacred  scriptures,  are  also  perfectly  adapted  for  use  in  the  services  of 

ALL     DENOMINATIONS, 

and  are  worthy  of  careful  examination. 


COTV^l?li:i>J"Tr^  : 


OPENING  SENTENCES. 

From  the  Rising  of  the  Sun Ousely. 

Rend  your  Heart Calkin. 

Enter  not  into  Judgment Atwuod. 

I  will  Arise. 

GLORIA  PATRI. 

(Ten   arrangements,   by  Banks,   Caswell, 
Bialla  and  Poziianski. 

GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS. 

In  C,  (with  Solos,) Phelps. 

In  U Korthtutr. 

TE  DEUMS. 

In  C Slephens. 

Iu  D,  (with  Solos, ) Caswell. 

FESTIVAL  TE  DEUMS. 

In  Eft,  (with  Solos,) Ward. 

In  B6,  "  Itsleij. 

EENEDICITE.     (Plain. ) Banks. 

JUBILATES. 

In  D Caswell. 

In  F,  (with  Solos,) Jilarsh. 

FESTIVAL  JUBILATES. 

In  Ef/,  (with  Duo,) TT'arfL 

In  E6,  ■'  Luinhillote. 

BENEDICTUS. 

In  D,  (with  Duo,) Ba7iks. 

In  G,  (with  Solos,) Beames. 

KYRIE  ELEISON. 

No.  1 Mendelssohn. 

"    2 Von  Weber. 

"    3 Poznamki. 

"     4 


GLORIA  TIBI. 

No.  1 Banks. 

"     2 " 

"     3 Cas-u-ell. 

"     4 

"    5 Bialla. 

OFFERTORY  SENTENCES Best. 

TRISAGION. 

No.  1 Banks. 

",    2 Notello. 

flANTATE. 

In  C_ Kent. 

In  F ; Ward. 

BONUM  EST. 

In  D,  (with  Solo  and  Duet,) Banks. 

In  D.  (with  Solo,) Phelps. 

DEUS  MISERATUR. 

In  F Ward. 

In  Eh,  (with  Solo,) Phelps. 

BENEDIC  ANIMA  MEA Phelps. 

THANKSGIVING  ANTHEM Bamby. 

CHRISTMAS  MUSIC. 

There  were  Shepherds     Morgan. 

Rejoice,  O  ye  people Mendelssohn. 

Hark,  the  Herald  Angels " 

Behold  I  bring  you CVoce. 

EASTER  MUSIC. 

Christ  our  Passover,  (with  Solo,).  .Banks. 

Christ  beino;  Raised Eltey. 

Now  is  Christ  Risen Allen. 

FUNERAL  ANTHEM. 

I  heard  a  voice,  (with  Solo,) Banks 
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Executants  and  Editors. 

(Fr.im  "  roui-nrilia,"  I.oiiiUin.} 
"Clear  your  mind  of  cant,  S\r."—JohTif!Oit  to  BonwelU 

Sincetlieacivpnt  of  Kant's  critical  phi1o';ophv, 
men  have  become  cautious  in  ilcnlin;;  witli  ab- 
stract notions.  Tlie  wish  to  see  tilings  as  they 
really  are,  the  desire  for  precise  an.l  detailed 
knowledge,  has  increased  trrcatlv.  Scientific 
thinkers  are  agreed  that  to  understand  any 
pheni>mcnon  truly,  it  is  necessary  to  r/hscct  it. 
examine  its  com]ionent  parts  minutely,  and 
then  build  up  the  coiuN'ption  of  it  ane^v.  And 
this  modern  tendency  towards  an  enlitrhtened 
criticism  lias  borne  good  fruit  in  the  tield  of 
music. 

From  this  ])iiint  of  view  then.  I  ho|ie  the  fol- 
lowing fragments  may  ajipcar  toh'ralilv  consist- 
ent, and  may  tend  to  tlirow  some  little  light 
upon  a  few  questions  much  di'bated  of  late,  as 
to  whether  or  not  certain  novel  readings,  ar- 
rangements, editions,  are  to  be  recognized  as 
authoritative. 

It  is  a  matter  of  daily  e\perience  that  (he 
observations  of  average  mimls  not  s))eeially 
trained  to  observe  ))rove  wortldess;  tlicv  act 
liki'  convex  mirrors,  transforming,  or  rather 
malforniing,  whatever  i)asses  through  them. 
And  in  the  presence  of  this  fact  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  no  candid  musician  can  refrain  from 
doubting  the  calir>r('  of  the  greater  |)art  of 
whatever  is  dished  up  to  him  as  "oral  tradi- 
tion." .Such  tradiiion,  as  a  rule,  has  no  prac- 
tical value  whatever;  and  anyone  who  has  met 
witli  half-a-dozcn  siii-:lisiint  pupils  of  Chopin, 
and  heard  them  jilay  bits  of  his  comiiositions, 
will,  I  am  sure,   "suliscrilie  to  my  advice." 

Take  the  works  of  Bi-cthovcn,  many  of  his 
later  and  most  original  |)roduclious  were  not 
lierformed  at  all  under  his  supervision,  others 
again  he  preseutecl  to  the  )iiiblic  witli  one 
rehearsal!  And  these  works  were  at  tlu'  lime 
ahx,i!ii1,lii  iinr  in  tlnnight  and  expression,  ami 
of  almost  iusii])eralile  technical  diliiculty.  Di- 
rectly after  his  ilcceaNi',  the  ])iauofortc  plavers 
who  had  come  into  ininiediate  contact  with  the 
m.aster,  quarrelled  about  the  Imij.i  and  the 
pro|>er  expression  of  his  sonatas;  and  one  of 
the  most  eminent  among  them.  Moschelus,  goes 
to  tlKHeugth  of  dilTering  with  himself;  for  in 
his  secinid  editicm  of  the  S(niatas.  published  in 
Stuttgart,  his  indicaiiousare,  iu  many  respecls. 
dianietrieally  opp,,seil  to  his  lirsi  many  years 
earlier — London  edition. 
_  It  has,  therefore,  lu-eome  the  dutv  of  .-dl  niu 
sicians.  who  are  not  conli-ut  with  blindly  f,)l- 
lowinglhe  blind,  to  construct  feu-  themselves 
11  correct  and  consistent  style  for  the  rendering 
of  lieelhoven.  Weber,  Sch'ubert.  Chopin,  itc.t 
niiicli  as  Alendelssohn  reconceivcd  Bach's 
"Passion  Music,"  ami  l.is/t.  \'on  Biil.iw.  and 
.Toachiin,  Bach's  instrumental  sol, is.  It  has 
moreover  become  their  duly  to  construct  such 
a  style  uot  (Uily  for  some  immediate  practicral 
pui-jio.se,  but  also  to  nrurd  it  with  all  detailed 
accuracy  for  future  use.  For  music  ought  to 
ajijieal,  and  in  truth  iloes  appeal,  <piite  as  mii:li 
to  our  iinmediaie  sensuiuis  p<'rcepti(m  as  to  our 
imagination:  and  in  accordance  with  this,  tlie 
best  living  executants  and  editors,  chiertv 
pianists— Liszt,  Ilenselt,  Von  liiilow,  Klind- 
wonh— are  striving  with  all  tlieir  might  to 
leave  nothing  unsaid  or  undone,  which  mav 
help  to  transplant  the  works  they  are  interjiret- 
ing  from  a  more  or  less  vague  region  of  abstrac- 
tion and  ineouiplele  suggestion,  to  tlie  clear 
light  of  the  hearers'  seus"iu)us  perception. 
,  I  am  aware  tliat  by  doubting  tradition  and 
commending  attein]its  at  constructing  a  model 
style,  solely  upon  the  basis  of  theoretical  infer- 


ences,  from  scanty  indications  in  the  original  i  have  hitherto  suffered  in  proportion    to    their 
copies,  T  lay  myself  open  to  being  twittcil  with  !  negligence.     "Would  it  not  have  been  infinitely 


that  irrepressible  story  of  the  (4erman  jirofessor 
who  evolved  the  idea  of  a  camel  from  his 
"  inner  consciousness."  But  it  is  encoiiratring 
to  tine]  the  facts,  on  the  negative  side  of  my 
position  at  all  events,  so  completely  favorable. 

Take  Sebastian  Bach's  works.  lie  habitual- 
ly neglected  to  give  hints  comaTiiing  tem]io^ 
phrasing,  light  and  shade,  itc.  ;  even  the  actu- 
al pitch  in  which  certain  of  his  earlier  works 
are  to  be  ])laved,  is  open  to  ib-ubt,  and  can  on- 
ly be  got  at  by  a  coniplicate(l  jirocess  of  com- 
p.arison  between  the  amount  of  tr.ansposition 
in  tin?  notation  of  someofthe  wind-instruments, 
the  ]iitcli  of  which  is  known,  and  the  jiitcli  of 
the  organs  he  wrote  for,  most  of  which  are  still 
extant;  and  which,  by  the  way,  were  in  some 
cases  tuned  a  full  third  above  the  usual  "ch.ini- 
ber  pitch." 

It  is  c;isy  to  conceive  the  mental  position  Se- 
bastian Bach  must  have  taken  U|)  if  he  troubled 
himself  at  all  about  th<'  notation  of  nuances  of 
i^x])ressioii.  lie  had  a  circle  of  arliclc<l  pu])ils 
who  could  not  help  bi'ini,'  familiar  with  his 
mode  of  execution.  The  amalrur  clement  in 
Ills  time  was  very  small;  cmly  people  with 
means  and  leisure  couM  ;dTord  to  take  up  mu- 
sic for  a  recreation.  There  was  lillle  or  no  so- 
cial iutluence  to  be  gained  with  true  musical 
attainment,  certainly  no  momentary  success. 
.\nd  so  no  oiH'  dreamt  of  eucoiintering  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  arl.  uuless  propelled  by  genuine 
love  for  it  ;  which,  as  a  rule.  iin])lics  some 
degree  of  talent.  Thus  amateur  and  profes- 
siinial  Were  virUallv  in  unison;  ;iud  Bach  may 
have  said  to  himself:  "lie  who,  after  haviiiL' 
heard  myself  or  my  disciph's  ))lay  some  of  my 
music,  is  still  puzzled  wiili  ils  ])ecnliar  spirit,  | 
had  belter  le:iv(>  it  alone  allo;.'ether  "" 


Tl 


better  if  Ilaydn  and  ]\Iozart,  csp<>cially  the  lat- 
ter, had  t:iken  the  trouble  to  indicate  their  in- 
tentions more  minutely  ? 

But  if  Bach's  works,  or  even  Beethoven's,  are 
in  sonic  scnsi'  riddles  difficult  of  solution,  our 
perph'xity  is  increaseil  tenfold,  when  we  come 
to  deal  with  works  wherein  the  composer  has 
vouchsafed  no  direction  whatever  as  to  execu- 
tion. :ind  where  suggestive  contem])orary  com- 
ments ;ire  not  forlhconiing. 

Take  any  work  liy  Palest  riua.  Tlierc  is  no 
indication  of  lein))o  or  sentiment ;  the  .actual 
pitch  is  li:ft  to  the  discrimination  of  the  singers; 
chromatic  inHections  are  not  iudicalecl  I'though 
doubtless  no  contemporary  craftsman  hesitated 
as  to  their  |)roper  introduction).  Is  it  not  a 
matter  of  serious  regret,  that  :i  clear  method 
of  dviianiie:il  notation  was  not  then  thought 
of  ?  " 

Kxperinieiils  liave  for  some   [\mv.  been   m:ide 
:it  Berlin,  l{ei_n>nsburg.  Munich,  and  elsewhere, 
with   a  view  to  reconstruct  the  jiroper  method 
of  rendcrimr  Palestrina  ;  but  I  know  not  wheth- 
er :iuy  definite  result  has  ;itttended  tlii'in.      I  am 
aware  that  a  claim  to  the  pure  tradition  of  tlu- 
true  style  for  singing  Palest rina  is  put  forward 
by  till'  meuibi'rs  of  the  Papal  choir  at  Koim^; 
and  though  such  a  thing  is  jirinvi  r'tidf  not   im- 
I  ])roli;Uile.  I  still  venture  to  ilonbt  its  aulhentic- 
I  ity-  as  much  as  that  of  the  anthenficity  of  the 
I  i:>iifii-Uiiiii»ti  introduced   by   the    I',a]):d    singers 
I  into  Allegri's  "  ^liscrere  "    whieli    Mendelssohn 
:  qiioles,  iu  a  letter  to  Zelter.  is  doubled  by  him. 
Bv  the  way  does  Mozart's  copy  of  these  eniliel- 
lishmeiits  tally  with  Mendelssohn's  ? 

It  is  true  that  tradition  formerly  stood  a  bet- 
I  ter  chance  of  remaining  iiiH:iriiished  than  it 
!  doi-s   now.        I'p   to  about   tlie   middle   of  the 


leu   again   it   mu 


si    be    borne  in  mind   that  i  eighteenth   ceutiirv,    when    Moz:irt    bi 


before  Beethoven  musical  jjroduc-licuis.  no  ni.it 
ter  of  what  dimension  or  how  elabonite.  were 
usually  written  for  some  ]i:irticular  occasion, 
when  the  master  was  persou.dly  |)rcscut,  ami  by 
voice  and  l.iok  (-onld  anim:ite  evc-rylhing.  The 
nuniumeutal  character,  iluly  and  truly  ascribed 
to  uKiiiy  older  works  by  niie'leentli  centurv 
criticism.  W(nild  probaldy  have  astonished  their 
originators. 

.\ud  we  must  also  not  lose  sight  of  the,  fact 
that  the  rangi!  of  craftsiminship  in  Bach's  time 
w-!is  clearly  dclined.  ami  alw-:iys  ke])t  within 
manairealile  limits.  For  in-^tanr-e  he  could  af- 
ford lo  trust  to  his  executants  being  fully  mas- 
ter of  the  art  of  ;icconi]i.uiving  from  a  figured 
bass.  But  in  Ilayilii  and  Moz:.rt's  time,  when 
music  advanced  with  such  large  strides  iu  the 
direction  of  personal  senliinent.  when  tlie  infiu- 
euce  of  the  staLTc  was  felt  on  all  siiles.  when  the 
technic|ue  for  the  expression  of  sentiment  was 
enlarged  day  by  day,  the  craftsman's  art  of 
thorough  b,-iss  was  gradually  superseded.  Mu- 
sical shorthand  proved  h-ss  reliable,  tradition 
lost  whatever  of  precision  it  ui:iy  liav(>  had,  and 
C(niiposers  were  coiiii)elled  to  take  a  little  more 
care  to  notct  the  evanescent  details  of  expres- 
sion, mill  lo  irrite  out  thuir  smn-K  more runiplitcl)^. 
If  in  many  cases  H.aydn  and  Mozart  were  con- 
tent to  abi<le  by  the  cu.sfomai-y  absence  of 
dynamical  inflections — if  they  continued  to 
trust  with  more  than  na'ive  confidence  in  the 
sagacity  of  executants  —  if  they  neglected  to 
take  account  of  the  humiliating  fact  that  an 
individual  of  a  later  generation,  no  matter  how 
gifted,  is  necessarily  reared  in  a  differeut  emo- 
tional   atmosphere,   and   therefore    cannot    be 


Kurope.-in  ]iilt:riiii:ige,  tradition  was  conlined 
within  narrow  liinits.  The  ])hysical  boumbiries, 
w-hereiu  :iny  i)arli<-iilar  style  of  execution  was 
cultivated,  were  not  national :  tliey  were  rather 
limited  to  ])articul;ir  counties,  and  even  towns. 
.\iid  cert;iinly  as  long  as  a  craftsman  worked 
under  the  |)ressure  of  the  laws  and  beliefs  of  a 
])arfi(-nlar  guild  only,  ami  was  nowise  touched 
l)y  those  of  oilier  guilds,  tradition  lioiirislu-ii ; 
but  even  lii-re  it  must  be  aduutted  that  from 
generafiiui  to  generation  one  continu.-dly  meets 
wifh  the  old  ceunjilaints  about  the  degeneration 
of  craft,  and  the  decay  of  art. 

But  with  us,  when  the  idc;i  of  artistic  guilds, 
of  associated  craftsmanshi]),  is  almost  entirely 
lost  sight  of;  when  free  trade  ir.  the  arts  has 
given  us  a  professional  jinih-tiiriiit,  only  slightly 
above  the  level  of  heljiless  and  floundering 
diletf;intism ;  when  young  musicians,  instead 
of  being  reared  in  a  m:ister's  atelier,  are  made 
to  |)r;ictise  the  cornet-il-pistons  iu  the  back 
kitchen,  the  plea  of  "chissical  trai'ition  "  has 
not  a  leg  left  to  stand  upon.  If  the  ex])rossion 
have  any  meaning  at  all.  it  must  signify  that 
the  jireseut  I'hilisiine  thinks  it  likely  that  his 
grandfather  was  a  Philistine  also,  and  iu  that 
generation  behaved  after  his  kind. 

Mco  vi/to,  the  point  for  us  poor  latter-day 
singers  is  this:  Seeing  thatno  "acting  copies,"' 
no  "stage  directions  "  are  given  u.s,  we  must 
attempt  what  actors  are  said  to  do — ■"  crmtc'^ 
II  jii'rt.  Correct  reading  of  the  text,  as  far  as 
the  notes  go,  is  ever  insufficient.  Tlie  execu- 
tant must  employ  the  scientific  method;  he 
must  dissect  tlie  text,  construct  Iiis  notions  of 
the  entire  piece  from  a  minute  examination  of 


,-...-..- .  ,.^.  v...-..^       . .■       .^v.     ,     ^    y.~ .- ,^      ^ .  " 

expected  to  comprehend  at  once  and  intuitively  [  the  ])arts,  and  tli'-n,  from  the  Platonic  idea  of 
that  which  is  jiroliably  uncons-cnial  both  to  his  '  the  whole,  (iud  the  proper  expression  for  all 
indiviiluality  and  to  his  training,   these  works  ,  details.     Thus  a  great  player,  like  a  great  ac 
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ten-,  i-i,  in  some  sense,  nnitirr.  and  on  a  level 
Willi  rdinposer  and  poet.  And  as  everyljody  is 
ready  to  admit  that  tlic  secret  of  a,  telling,'  ]ier- 
formance  lies  in  the  individuality  of  tlie  c\eeii- 
tant,  1  would  ask,  wliy  commit  tie/  suicidal 
niistake  of  tyinj^-  liim  down  to  the  ijisissima 
nrkr  of  authentic  dynamical  nuanc's;  or  rath- 
er,  as  is  most  frequently  tlie  ease,  the  total  ali- 
senee  thereof  ?  Why  shoulil  one  eoiitinu:dly 
he  told  ahont  a  performance  or  an  edition  ''. 
"This  is  all  verv  line,  l)nt  it  is  not  IJach !  or  it 
is  not  Beethoven  !  "     Indeed  !     Wliat  is  it  then? 

"  NTpiii  Frciiiiil.  (lie  7,.'  ton  der  Vu  gnngcnlieit 
Siiid  mis  c'li  liiu-h  iiiit  siebi-n  Siej^elii ; 
\Vm«  ilir  flen  (iiii-t  ilcM-  Zoitcn  lieisst 
liiisisi  iiii  (iriUHl  .ler  Herrcii  piu'in-r  Golst, 
In  ileni  ilie  Zcit.^n  su-li  l)e,-iwei:vln, 
I);i  isfs  .leun  vv:ilirlirli  nil  n:i  Jaiiinirr! 
M^iiiu  Iriiilt  t'ueli  till  iltni  erslfii  Bhi:!;  li.ivmi." 

Jnnisl. 

If  executants  are  admonlslied  to  slick  to  the 
letter  and  not  hius'  l>nt  the  letter— which,  l)y  the 
way,  now-  and  then  includes  queer  misprints, 
wh:  t  literal  ((,iu)'(V.ki|o<:,  wdiat  chimerical  beast, 
shall  not  he  foisted  in  n)ion  ns  some  day,  with 
all  Ihc  alarur.ng  autlioiity  of  '■  cla.ssical  tradi- 
tion; " 

(T. 


ce   how 
uid    re- 


Edwa ItD  D ANKKKUTIIEI!. 
he  Continued.) 


Lohengrin  in  London. 

{J^rnin  the  "Daily  I'lln/rapli.") 

At  last,  after  years  of  waiting — weary  wait- 
int;.  perhaps,  we  may  not  call  it — the  English 
opera-iioer  has  seen  and  heard  Richard  AVagner. 
Thereis  reason  for  congratulation  in  tlic  fact 
itself,   stripped    of  all   attendant  signiljcauce. 
Evei  since  the  reformcrof  opera  began  to  make 
n  noise  in  tlie  world,  he  has  been  to  us  a  rague- 
Iv-defined  and  shadowy  personality .     Now  and 
then,    in    concert-rooms,    we   have   caught    a 
glimpse  of  a  tigure  which,  we  were  told,  resem- 
bled him  very  "slightly ;  and  once,  ou  the  stage 
of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  appeared  a  strange,  but 
not  unattractive,   personality   which  Wagner's 
friends  said  was  a  representation  of  his  imma- 
ture youth.     Otherwise,  the  great  man  has  re- 
semlMcd  to  ns  one  of  Ossiau's  shadowy  heroes, 
"orating  '  from  a  distant  monniain-top,  wdiile 
his   form   loomed    vaguely    and    mysteriously 
through  a  fog.     For  a  long  time  English  ama- 
teurs cared  Httle  about  the  matter.     They  had 
their  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  their  Rossini  and 
Meyerlieer,  their  Donizetti  and  Auber — oper.'itic 
composers  quite  good  enough  for  them;  and  so 
it  happened  that,  if  ever  their  eyes  rested  upon 
the  misty  outlines  of  Wagner's  tigure,  no  spec- 
ial desire  was  excited.     But  men  and  women 
cannot  long  see  anything  dangled  just  out  of 
their  reach  without  wishing  to  grasp  it.     For 
tliis  reason,  if  not  on  account  of  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  question  which  Wagner  repre- 
sents, there  grew  up  amongst  us  a  real  curiosity 
to   know  what  the   most  notorious  of  modern 
musicians  really  is.      The  extent  and   depith   of 
that  curiosity  may  be  measured  l>y  the  fact  that 
Jlr.  Gye  now  counts  upon  it  to  repay  an  expen- 
diture   of  some  .£4,000  upon  the  production  of 
Lohengrin.     It  was  well,  therefore,  to  have  it 
appeased.     But  wdiat  Wagner  did  the  people 
go  out  for  to  see  on  Saturday  night?     There  are 
many  forms  of  liim.     Here  he  shows  himself 
barely  distinguishable  from  the  mass  who  labor 
in  the  same  lleld  of  art.     There  lie  is  recognized 
by  wearing  a  kind  of  motley,  half  conformable 
to  usage,    half  eccentric,  if  not   wholly    new. 
Yonder  he  stands  alone  in  his  glory,  bearing  no 
likeness  to  anything  in  heaven  above  or  in  the 
earth  beneath.       The  revelation  of  this  latest 
development    would   perhaps  have    been    too 
much  for  us,  and  it  ivas  fortunate  that  Mr.  Gyc 
presented  AVaguerin  an  earlier  and  less  strange 
aspect.     There  are  some  things,  and  AVagnerism 
is  one,  up  to  whicli  men  must  be  educated.  The 
eye  accustomed  to  darkness  is  blinded  by  a  rush 
of  light.     It  needs  to  pass  gi-iidually  into  the 
full  glory  of  day.     So  must  the  musical  ama- 
teurs of  our  benighted  nation — Philistine,   we 
believe,    is    the    appropriate    terra  —  progress 
towards  the  complete  AVagiier.      '\^\\e  Nihdiuiijen 
Trilmjij  would  coufoaud  us.      The  milder  dose 


of  L'i!irni/rlii  iiiav  do  us  good.  Let  ii^ 
the  dose  was  iiii\ed,  ailministered, 
eeived. 

IS'earinu'  Coveut  tiardeu  we  are  sensible   of  a 
special  occasion.      Tlic>  Ioiil:    "ranis,'     the   hiir- 
rving  of  visitors    on    foot,    the    |in'\  id'aiee    of 
"scores''   appriqiriately    b  iiind    in    the   loudest 
of  colors,    ami    the    feverish    activity    of    those 
who  sell    books   of   the   words    "in   both   lan- 
guages," all  besjieak  agreat  night.    .The  loliby 
is  crowded,   and   long   before   the  time  when 
Sianor  AHanesi  lifts  his  baton  the  unreserved 
]iarts  of  the  house  are  crowded  to  excess.     A 
good  look  at  the  packed  amphitheatre  and  gal- 
lery, the  tenants  of  which  will  "  assist,"  in  no 
couventiinial  meaning  of  the  terra,   at  the  per- 
formance,  repays  trouble.     The  Teutonic  ele- 
ment  is  there  in  strong   force,   signalized   bv 
round  llorid  faces,  ajirofusion  of  straw-colored 
beards,     many    spectacles,     and    a    prevailing 
exiiression  of  that  solemn  thoroughness  which 
characterizes  the   worshijiping  German  mind. 
It  is  a  great  occasion  with  our  cousins.     They 
are  in  earnest,  and,  should  the  indifference  of 
Englishmen  be  very  conspicuous,  may  wax  an- 
o-rv — a  grave  matter  in  these  times,   if  not  a 
enhm  heUi.     Lower  down,  the  reserved  seats  till 
quicker  than   they  are  wont  to  do,   and   even 
there   a  certain  gravity  prevails.       Eyes   that 
most  often  have o]iera-gdas3es glued  to  them  are 
lixed  upon  unfamiliar  pages;  heads  that  usually 
nod  to  a  circle  of  acquaintances  are  quiescent 
in  the  act  of  trying  to  comprehend  the  "myth- 
matter,"   whicii,   as  we  have  lately  been  tol.l. 
represents  to  us,  who  are  only  "  compounds  of 
consecutive  generations,"  the   "pure  symbols 
of  jirimeval   forces."     Even   Royalty  basks  in 
the  dawning  light  of  the  day  of  future  o]iera. 
First  to  enter  the  Royal  box  are  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck, 
after  whom  come  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Connanght  with  their 
respective  suites.     But  much  more  conspicuous 
to  discerning  eyes  than  these  "  dignitaries"  is 
the  gathering  of  men  and  women  famous  in  the 
worlds  of  literature  and  art.      "Everybody  is 
here  who  can  claim  to  be  anybody,"  a  inaguili- 
cent     compliment    to   AYagner,    which   should 
gratify  his  ambition,  even  though  his  opera  be 
hissed"  olf  the  stage.     But  now  appeare  Signor 
Vianesi,   with  a  shade  of  care  upon  his  face, 
which  those  who  know  what  Wagnerian  opera 
exacts  can  readily   understand.       A    minute's 
pause,    and  then  the  prelude   begins.     AVe  do 
not   like  the  manner  of  its  beginning.     Liszt 
describes   the  opening   bars   as   a    "vaporous 
ether,"  but  we  find  them  neither  vaporous  nor 
ethereal,    but  simply  a  commonplace  sequence 
of  chords  for  violins,    in  eight  parts,    played 
much  too  loudly.     This  ill-advised  opening  les- 
sens the  etfeet  of  the  cresciiulo  which  illustrates 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Grail.     Wagner  him- 
self says  of   this   ]n-elude   that   it   suggests   a 
"miraculous  troop  of  angels  bearing  in  their 
midst  the  sacred  vessel."     He  goes  on:   "The 
holy  procession  draws  nearer;  the  heart  of  the 
elect  of  God  gradually  exalts  itself,  it  enlarges. 
It  dilates;  inelTable  aspirations  awaken  in  him; 
he  experiences  increasing  happiness  in  Unding 
himself  attracted  by  the  luminous  apparition, 
and  when,  at  last,  the  Holy  Grail  itself  appears 
in  the  midst  of  the  sacred  cortege,  he  falls  into 
ecstatic   ador.ation,  as  though  the  entire  world 
had  suddenly  disajipeared. "     All  this  is  hidden 
from  the  buik  of  the  audience,   who  recognize 
no  more  than  a  highly-colored  but  vaguely  sug- 
gestive movement,    wherein    the    orchestra   is 
handled  with  consummate  skill.     The  Teutons 
aloft  are,  of  course,  nn  exception.     With  them 
"the  entire  world  had  suddenly  disappeared," 
and  they  like  vacuum  so  much  as  to  clamor  for 
its  renewal,  which  boon  Signor  Vianesi   oldig- 
iugly  grants.     Then  the  curtain  rises,   and  we 
are  translated  to  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  near 
Antsverp.  nine  hundred  years  ago — a  splendid 
picture,   and  one  that  does   infinite  credit    to 
iMessrs.  Dayes  and  Caney.    Over  the  foreground 
stretch  the  arms  of  royal  oaks,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance,   bordered  by  rushes,   flows  the   "lazy" 
river,  while  a  bright  sun  sheds  its  glory  npon 


all. 


lint  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  ; 
and    we  turn    from   the  natural  features  of  the 
scene  to  the  glitt(M-ing  array  of  princw,  knights, 
and  soldiers,  drawn  up  around  King  Henry  the 
Fowder.     The  action  soon  begins.     Four  trum- 
,,i.t(.i.^^tliere  are  sixteen  somewhere  about  the 
tlfatre,  and  all  are  not  good— execute  a  fan- 
fare  and  a  Herald  (Signior  Capponi)  steps  for- 
ward to  explain  why  the  King  has  summoned 
his  vassals.     The  vas.sals  say  they  are  ready  to 
lio-ht,    and   the   King  (Herr  Seidemann),   in  a 
voice  which  suggests  that  the  damp  air  of  the 
Low  Gountries'scarccly  agrees  with  him.   gives 
particulars,  winding  up  by  demanding  of  Fred- 
eric of  Telramund   (M.   JIaurel)  why  disunion 
and   strife    prevail   in   those    parts.        Frederic 
steiis  forward  to  say  that  Elsa  (Mdlle.  Albam), 
his  ward     and   daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Brabant,    was    strongly   suspected   of   having 
made  away  with  her  brother   Gottfried.     On 
this   account,    he    (Frederic)    could  not  marry 
her   as  had  been  arranged,  but  hail  chosen  Or- 
trad   (Aldlle.    d'Angeri),    whom  he  presents  to 
the  monarch.     Frederic  winds  np  by  charging 
Elsa  with  fratricide,  and  claimingthe  Duchy  as 
his  own      All  this  (13  pages)  goes  on  mostly  m 
such  recitative  as  proves  the  truth  of  what  was 
said  of  7'rt/i»/w«.w?'—  "  the  four-and-twenty  keys 
do  not  afford  a  good  basis  for  the  ear. "     A  Ger- 
man critic  oncc^  wrote,  apropos  to  the  music  of 
this  scene:   "  It  is  mere  bungling— nav,   it  is 
filth,  the  most  despicable  violation  of  the  rules 
of  art-  and  if  anv  one  should  cry  out  and  tell 
us  that  we  are  stiipid  because  this  music  does 
not  please  us,  we  appeal  to  a  far  more  certain 
oro-an  than  the  lu-ain,  ami  rei>ly,    '  You  cannot 
possess  ears  if  you  are  fond  of  revelling  in  such 
discord'"     We   will   hardlygo  so  far  as  this 
writer,  but  in  good  sooth  AVaguer's  wild  shrieks 
of  liberty  froni  the  dominion  of  the  tone-family 
are  distressing  enough  to  make  ns  ask  him  for 
an  explanation.     He  is  ready,  of   course,    and 
tells  us    referring  to  the  discovery  of  the  rela- 
tion.ship  of  all  tones,  that  "music  shot  up  into 
an  immense  and  varied  expanse,   in  winch  the 
absolute  musician,  swimming  about  without  an 
object  and  without  repose,  began  to  lose  cour- 
an-e      Before  him  he  saw  naiigVit  but  an  endless 
heavino-  mass  of  possibilities,  but  was  conscious 
of  no  o"l>jeet  witliin  himself  to  determine  them. 
Thus  the  musician  almost  felt 
i)bl'i<'e'd  to  regret  his  immense  swimming  capa- 
bilities; he  yearned  for  the  still  creeks  of  his 
orio-inai  home  again,   where,   between   narrow- 
banks   the  watei^  flowed  tranquilly  in  one  defi- 
nite stream."     Hence  the  sway  of  the  limited 
tone-familv.  from  which  a  strong  swimmer  like 
Wa.ruer  is  of  course  free.    He  can  plunge  about, 
sliootiu"-  rapids,  tumbling  down  cataracts,  and 
^ryraUnS  in  whirlpools,    with  an  immunity  of 
which  Captain  Bovton  never  dreamed— and  he 
df)es  it.     But  the  action  of  the  drama  goes  on. 
Henry  determines  to  sit  in  judgment  then  and 
there  upon  Elsa,  whom  tlie  Herald  summons  to 
appear        Tlie  roval  maid  is  supposed  to   be 
wandering  that  wav.     At  any  rate,  she  hears 
the   trumpeters  (as  we  do  emphatically),  and 
entci-s     attended   bv   her   women.       The   King 
asks  if  she  will  be  judged  by  him.     Elsa  eon- 
and  goes  on  to  tell,   in   dreamy   fashion, 
splemlent  knight  and  champion,   whom 
..,  have  made   knowm  to  her.     The  music 
is  here  full  of   tenderness  and   beauty.     It  is 
melodious  besides,  and  the  ear  rejoices  in  it  as 
the  eve,  after  long  gazing  at  sandy  desolation, 
revels  in  the  sight  of  verdant  fields  and  tower- 
ina-  palms.        Moreover,    .Mdlle.    Aibani    sing-s 
charmingly,  and  gives  a  foretaste  of  the  excel- 
lence wliieh  will  characterize  her  performance 
as  a  whole.     :Moved  by  the  favorable  impression 
wliieh  Elsa  has  produced,   Frederic  claims  the 
ordeal  of  single  combat.     The  King  consents, 
and    the  lists  having  been  prepared  in  solemn 
form,  calls  upon  Elsa  to  name  her  champion. 
She  chooses  the  hero  of  her  dreams,   vowing 
that  his  shall  be  her  hand  and  crown ;   where- 
upon the  Herald,  backed  by  his  noisy  trumpet- 
ers, again  and  again  calls  for  the  favored  war- 
rior w^ithout  ivvad.     In  an  agony  of  apprehen- 
sion   Elsa  and  her  ladies  fall  upon  their  knees 
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to  pray  fur  his  :iil\ri)t.  As  tlicy  dn  so,  llii- 
crin\  rl  iicarrst  I  he  river  uttc/r  wonls  of  astonisli- 
ini'iit,  and  ])rt'Sfntly  is  scon,  in  a  small  boat 
drawn  by  a  swan,  a,  Kniijht  covered  n-itli  re- 
splenilent  silver  armor.  It  is  I.oheiiicrin  (Sii;- 
norNicolini),  who  eonies.  not  in  visions  now, 
to  light  for  the  cause  of  innocence  and  licauty. 
A  wonderful  double  chorus  expresses  the  aston- 
ishment of  till'  on-lookers — such  a  chorus  as 
only  frenius  could  have  written;  because  sujr- 
5iestive  in  itself,  without  hel]i  from  wonts,  of 
the  tuniultU(ms  feeliufrs  ineiilental  to  the  sit\ia- 
tion.  Here,  not  the  Cernmns  up  aloft  merely, 
but  everybody  is  dcdi;,diled.  and,  in  response, 
to  loud  a]ipl,'iuse,  Si.LTnor  Vi.inesi  re|ii'at.s  the 
chorus.  Well  for  him  that  Warner  is  not  pres- 
ent to  witness  the  dramatic  alvsurdity  of  a  crowd 
m.aking  believe,  to  see  an  apparition  in  (he  dis- 
tance, when,  all  the  time,  it  is  wailiuf;  only  a 
few  feet  olT.  Tlie  asstvidily  welcomes  Lohei\- 
Krin  in  a  few  jubilant  bars,  after  which  the 
strange  TChit;ht  dismisses  his  swan,  and  comes 
to  the  front  as  a  short  chorus  is  suic.;  in  his 
honor.  .\t  this  point  recitative  be^'ins  acfain. 
Lolieuirrin  is  accepted  by  KIsaas  her  ch.ampion 
and  husband,  subject  to  the  comlilicni  of  ask- 
ini;  no  questions  al  out  his  name,  r-.ivr..  or  coun- 
try. 'I'his  matter  arraiiLTed,  Loliennrin  cb>nies 
the  chai-L'c  of  Frederic,  and  the  two  kninhls 
prepare  for  condiat,  while  the  llerahl  warns  all 
and  sundry  not  to  interfere.  1>ut.  befiu'e  the 
stru!.'f;le,  it  is  necessary  to  invoke  the  justice  of 
Heaven;  Henry  descends  from  bis  throne  to 
act  as  pri<'st  as  well  as  kiuLT;  ami  another  vast 
eiisc-iiihle  echoes  his  [)ray(U-.  The  episode  is 
frrandly  conceived  and  worked  out,  but  its  e.\- 
eeulion  is  a  sad  business;  ears  already  shocked 
enou.i;h  by  AVajjner's  doiiiys  amouLT  the  "endless 
heaviiijT  mass  of  ]iossibilities,''  Ijeiic.;  torturerl 
by  .singing  not  even  approximately  in  tune. 
We  now  watch  the  encounter  with  breathless, 
interest.  Frederic  is  worst<rd,  of  course;  and, 
as  he  cr.:ei)s  away,  KIsa  begins  a  song  of  tri- 
umph, whic.li  expands  into  a  lengtluuied  and 
elaborate  liiiale  of  a  common-place  character, 
and  |iroductive  of  no  more  than  vulgar  elTects. 
I'pcMi  this  the  curtain  deseenils  amid  roars  of 
ai>]dau.s<'  that  only  eeasi'wlnn  the  ]uiuripal 
l)erfonners  have  twice  bowed  theiraekiiow  ledg- 
meuls.  !>o  far  tlie  opera  is  a  success.  We  are 
(iazzle<l  by  the  sijUuidor  and  cliivalry  of  the 
scene,  impres.seil  by  the  jioetic  beauty  of  the 
story,  and,  hardly  less,  by  the  novel  character 
of  it.s  musical  treatment.  But  arc  we  satislied 
as  well  as  excited;  Some  of  us,  at  least, 
mu.st  answer,  "Xo."  Weary  of  blazing 
tone-color,  endless  sur])rises,  unmelodious  dee- 
lamalion,  aiiil  the  consC'ut  strain  a(  which  the 
composer  wiu-ks,  wi>  (biubt  -u  hile  eallinur  to 
mind  Hie  dungeon  sceiut  in  FaJd'n),  at;d  the 
supper  scene  in  Dun  Gintiiniii — if  this  be  the 
only  true  dramatic  music. 

Tlie  curtain  rises  I'cir  the  ,<ee.>iirl  time  ujinn  tlii' 
I'al.-iee  aii<l  ,Miii>ter  of  .\nt werp.  It.  is  ai^hl.  aiul 
we  .-an  ju<t  clise.-ru  the  ti;;Mies  cif  Frederic  and  ()r- 
trnil  elail  in  .sendire  garncMits  anil  sealoil  on  the 
steps  of  till'  elinreli.  A  luiii  iirelii-slral  iiitriiiluelion 
is  snpjiuseil  to  ilesia'ibe  their  teeliii;i;.s,  and  eerlaiiilv 
in.anage.s  tii  he  hi;;ulMioiis  \vi1  h  lacility;  alter  which 
eoMie.s  an  cvleiiileil  ilni.-t.  Here  we  tind  \Va'.;tier's 
theory  of  the  alisolute  siilioi-ilinatiou  of  nuisie  car- 
ried out  to  till-  liiltfrele).  and  jiroilnelive  of  llolhin;; 
Imt  "a  eontiiinous  siii-^jing  ot  sliapeless,  ;iiid.  as  it 
were,  Ibiid  soumls."  One  result  is,  liowever,  th.it  we 
are  loreed  baek  upon  the  .story,  to  discover  that  the 
liu^baiiil  and  uil.-.  after  e.-dlin:;  each  other  hard 
ii.iiiies,  airree  lint  to  aliandon  liojie.  Ortrud.  a  sor- 
eere-<  and  a  I'a^an.  undertakes  the  work  of  revell;;e 
upon  Kl.sa  and  Lolieii;;rin.  and  t'orluiie  aids  her  hv 
.seiiiling  the  boy.d  niaidi-n  to  hrealhe  the  earl'v 
iiioi-niiig  air  on  the  baleony  of  the  I'alaee.  In  "a 
eharuiing  .-train — one  of  [hose  iienis  of  melodv 
wideli  sJioiv  that  Wai;ner  ini^lit  have  worn  the 
ni.aM;le  of  \Ve!x-r  as  lie.id  of  the  roTiianlii-  sehool  — 
Klsii  expres.se.s  her  joy.  and  then  (Jrtrnd,  wlio  ha.s 
sent  IVederio  away,  appe.ils  to  her  coiiipas.sion. 
Another  loiig  ihiet  ensues,  but  it  doe,s  not  weary  us 
like  the  first,  because  Elsa  is  present,  and  around 
her  Wagner  preserves  an  atiuospliere  o(  tenderness 
aiul  beauty,  sitmetitnes  inexpressibly  grateful  to  the 
seii-ses.  T)ie  music,  moreover,  ably  sng'.;est-S  the 
contrast  between  the  two  characters,  and  so  sustains 


ils  iiilere-t  to  Hie  end.     Tle.ii._r;,  II,,.  |,|,.t  is  not  far 

advai 1  by  all  llii-.  the  -leds  ..f  mi-rhief  are  sown 

when  Oitrud  eaiitious  I'.Isa  a'.^ainsi.  her  lover's  ih'- 
eeit,  and  uri;i's  the  fatal  step  of  di-eoverinix  his  name 
and  linea;^!'.  ICba  reji-ets  thi'  eoimsel  uitli  inin^h-d 
pride  and  l>ity,  but  Iter  enemv  is  eonli.lent  enonij;li 
to  end  the  seiMie  with  a  burst  of  triiimpli.  Mdl'.e. 
ItWni^eri  ]davs  her  tiart  ert'eeleallv  here,  and  air.dn 
AblUe.  Alba'.t  surprises  us  by  the  exeelleiiee  of  her 
.siii;;in5  and  her  truthhd.  en;;airin'j:  conception  of  the 
eharaeter.  She  had  done  nothing  so  well  before. 
The  dnets  o\er,  we  enter  upon  anotlu.r  scene  of 
pom])  and  splendor.  l>a\-  hreak-  t.i  the  noise  of 
iiiiilti|.]ie(l  friimjiets.  and  its  hii>iness  begins  with  .a 
vi.joroiis  double  ehoriis.  whieh  is  interrnpled  l.y  our 
friend  the  Herald  and  his  atten.lant,  wind  instru- 
rnenls,  wdio  eoine  to  place  Frederic  iiniler  ban.  and 
proclaim  LohiMi;;rin.  Cuiardian  of  Brabant.  The 
rniiltitude  of  kniglits.  ami  soldiers  aequhsee  in  both 
proeeedin._'s.  after  whieh  the  Herald  annminecs  the 
iiiiiiiediate  niarriaire  of  l.ohen^-rin  and  I'.lsa.  to  lie 
followed  by  the  departure  of  all  for  tlie  wars.  Here 
is  oeeasii»ii  for  another  vii^orous  eliorus.  while  four 
kni^dits  hohl  aloof  and  irru'iible  am. iii'^-  themselves 
at  the  favor  shown  to  a  stranu'cr.  With  these  FreV). 
eric  makes  eomnion  cau-e.  promiriiig  to  iiiiiiiask  his 
eonijiieror.  fir  whose  erowniii<j;  fortune  ]ireparations 
are  now  \isible.  The  weddiie^  ])roce-si.)n  of  "  bo- 
heiujrin  "'  has  been  so  often  heard  in  concert -rooms 
latelv  that,  we  )terriiit.  its  familiar  h.-autv  to  jia-^s 
almost  unnotieeii  as  our  eves  rest,  uo-ui  one  of  the 
most,  splendid  seeies  ever  shown  within  the  walls  of 
the  "  fJard.'n."  Each  of  the  dreses  of  the  ladies  isa 
study  in  its  way.  and  th'- ron/,  J'/ril  presented  by  the 
glowing  masses  of  color  and  the  sheen  of  burni-hed 
ariie.r  eannot  re'adilv  be  for^-ottcii.  Anions  those 
who  stand  asiile  to  let  Klsa  )ireeede  them  into  the 
church  is  Ortriid.  but.  the  trial  to  her  pridi!  is  more 
than  she  can  bear.  Fiereelv  she  confroMts  F.lsa  at 
the  door  of  the  minster,  and  hurls  at  her  hitler  scorn, 
eoiif.jiiiptuously  demandinix,  atnid  the  exclamations 
of  the  oil  lo.d;ers.  who  tin.  bride^r^olu  i-  and  whence 
lie  coni...i.  The  scene  is  ]iroloni;ed  without  lack  of 
viirortill  the  Kiicaiei  l,olien.j;rin  enter.  Ueassured 
by  tlieir  |.r.-~eiicc  and  their  rejir.iof  of  Ortrud, 
another  attempt  is  iiia.le  to  enter  the  cliureh.  l!ilt  i 
now  Fredi-rie  eon  fronts  the  ]>roeession.  and  once 
more  altereati'in  b.-irins.  thi<  lime  heini;  carrie-l  on 
tliroii._rlic,ut.  a  leni;lhy  an  1  tiirbnleht  e«.senihle  whieh. 
however  it  may  aid  the  draniatie  elleef.  eannot  boast 
of  ;;r..at  nui-ical  vain...  .\s  it  ^oes  mi,  Frederic  finds 
opportunity  to  instil  ueu-..  doulit  into  the  mind  of  j 
F.lsa.  and  with  a  perturhed  spirit  the  Ibiyal  hride  j 
for  the  thir.l  time  ascends  the  ste]is  of  tli..  minster, 
]uirsued  hy  Ih'trud's  ven;reful  looks.  \\  this  point 
tlie  curtain  falls,  and  -jallery  and  am])hitheatre  thun- 
der a  second  approval,  hinder,  if  possible,  than  the 
first.  The  ju-ineipal  arti>ts  ai^ain  aekno'.vledire  the 
applause,  to  which  some  of  them  at  least  have  a 
i;oih1  ri:.'hl.  First  amoii;;  tlie-e  is  >b!lle.  .\lhani — a 
true  Elsa  uudiT  all  eireuuistaiiees — and  after  come 
Millie.  d'.\n;;eri.  M.  Maurel.  and  SiL'uor  Xieoiini. 
who.  as  f:ir  IIS  looks  ;x"es,is  a  Loheiii^rin  satiS  t-t^prnrh-'. 
We  are  n.iw  within  hali'-au-hour  of  midiii;;ht,  and 
nuiiieroiH  dc]iartures  from  boxes  and  s'alls  take 
jilaee.  ]bit  the  cut husiasts  up  al)0ve  hold  out.  and 
in  seirec"  "  ;rmiinished  numbers  address  themselves 
to  what  yet  remains  of  the  w.irk. 

Every  amateur  knows  th."  very  briirht  and  elTec- 
five  introduction  to  the  iliird  .ief.  ami  will,  there- 
lore,  not  be  siu'|iri-ed  to  hear  that  it  was  encored  in 
s]iitc  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  The  pretty  chorus 
suin;  hy  the  attendants  of  the  wedded  pair'as  they 
eondiiet  them  f.i  th  irehaiuher  is  not  well  rendered, 
and  makes  no  eir.-et.  scarcely  any  applause  following 
the  retirin;;  fiotsteps  of  the  sinirers.  Elsa  and  Lo. 
henirrin  are  now  aloiir  for  the  first  time,  and  we 
have  a  love  duet  marked  here  and  there  with  pas- 
s.ai;es  of  such  exi|uisite  beauty  that  the  veriest 
stickler  for  accepted  form  llli^llt.  pardon  its  absence 
on  their  account..  In  the  course  of  this  duct  Elsa 
puts  the  fatal  (Question  as  to  her  husband's  name,  and 
insists,  notwithstan  liu^  his  entreaties,  upon  an  an- 
swer. .\t  thismouient  Frederic  and  his  four  kiiiirhts 
burst  into  the  room,  hut  boheii;;rin  p.i-ses  !iis  sword 
through  the  leader,  dismis-es  the  followers  with  con- 
tempt., simuiioiis  Elsa's  belies  to  coiidui-t  her  to  her 
own  apartiie-iits,  and  declares  his  iiiti.ntioti  of  re- 
vealing who  he  is  and  whence  he  came  at  the  place 
and  under  the  cireuuisf ances  which  witnessed  his 
arrival.  The  rush  of  these  events  is  ;;reat  after  the 
calm  of  the  h;n^-  love  duet,  and  the  uuisie,  alheit 
full  of  eharaeteristic  passaires,  has  a  nervous  force 
impossible  to  overlook.  .V  chauire  of  scene  takes  us 
again  to  the  banks  of  tlie  Scheldt,  and  once  more 
Wagner  revels  in  truii.pets.  The  strident  instru- 
nienls  are  heard  evervwhere,  chi-hin;:  airaiust  eaidi 


other,  aiel  stirriie^-  the  jiiilses  of  th..  li-t'.n.'r-^.  as 
kiii:;-hl.  afler  knieht.  all  mounted,  aiel  an.-iiil...|  hy 
squires  and  iiu'ii-at-arms,  arrive  iip.in  the  scene. 
Finally,  the  Fine;  enters,  and  (iennan  chivalrv  is 
ready  to  march  against  the  eneiiiic's  of  I'.ii  heilaml. 
Xay.  not  ipiile  ready.  Lohen.i;riii.  (lii.  elewen  lead- 
er, has  not  come,  and  ii:reat  is  the  wonder  at.  his 
tarryiuLj.  F.lsa  next  appears  sa  !  aid  weeiiiie;.  and 
then  T,ohen;;rin.  In  a  few  words,  tiie  kui.^iit  deeliMcs 
to  proceed  with  the  e  im)iai;iii.  announciiiii;  that,  I'd- 
sa  has  been  false  to  her  all..._;-iaiiee.  He  then,  in  a 
long  anci  trying  sol. i,  dei-lares  liiui-elf  a  servant  of 
the  Holv  fb'ail.  sent,  on  the  iiii->ioti  lie  ha.l  ]ier- 
forineil.  hin.  now  l.ioiind  to  return  because  his  name 
and  character  had  lu-.-ii  revealed.  .\iui'l  the  woii- 
derin;;- exclamations  of  the  er.nvil  and  F.lsa's  rcmorsi.- 
ful  eutr.'aties.  the  swan  in. 'an  while  a'i;aiii  anpea' iiiL^-, 
Loheiurrin  jirepares  to  hid  farewell,  heiju'-at hiie^f  to 
l-'.lsa's  lir-ither.  ste^uhi  that  mi-sin.j;  ^■ollIll  return, 
his  sword,  hiu'il,  aiel  riii;;.  .\- he  slejis  towards  lie- 
shore.  Ortru.l  pursues  him  with  rejiroaehes.  boasliiiLi' 
that  she  l.v  s-ireer','  ha.l  t.rausfonii.'d  t  he  viuii;^  heir 
of  I'rahaiit  into  the  swan,  iiii.l  that  ha. I  boheiiLrrin 
tarried  the  spell  would  Irn-.- liee-i  uioluie.  Ibit  her 
triinuph  is  shorilive.l.  The  d.ive  nfthe  IbilvHrail 
d.-sceiids.  aul  liovv:rs  over  th.'  hen. I  of  b.ilvn^xriii, 
who  loiseiis  the  chain  from  the  sw.iu's  neck,  liii- 
111... li;ii..|v  I  he  bird  disappears,  and  in  its  ]d.iee  we 
see  the  missiiii;  lad.  now  restored  to  F.lsa's  arms, 
bohenirrin  looks  sa  lb'  upon  their  jov,  ainl,  hirness. 
iiii;  the  do\e  to  his  b..a!.  is  drawn  awav,  wliih.i  the 
nrisie  of  the  prelude  drowns  the  ih-at  h-sluiek  of  Or- 
trud. as  tlie  eurtaiu  di.'scen. Is  for  the  last  lime.  It 
is  now  n.'arl\  one  o''doclc.  aiel  th-'hous.'  has  tiiiiiii.' 1. 
hut  the.  e  are  eiioii:^h  fill  hiisiasts  let.  to  keep  i;p  a 
st.-ntoriaii  toar  of  approval,  to  idieer  M  llle.  .Mhani, 
.•^itriior  Nicolini.  and  Si-jfiior  \'ianesi  as  tliev  deserve, 
and  to  put.  a  tiiial  staiii])  of  success  upon  t.he  eveii- 
iiii:;'s  work-  .Success  in  iieiiiv  resji.-eis  has.  no  doubt, 
been  richly  deserved.  The  s|delidor  of  llie  mis'-ri,. 
.ycntt:,  the  st.ai^e  maiia'.;eiiieiit.  of  .M.  Uesplai.'i.'s,  the 
reinarkahle  allraetion  of  .Mliaiii's  I-iba.  the  earnest, 
eflorts  of  th.'  o'.h.-r  ]iriiieipals,  an.!  the  coiuparative 
exeelleuee  of  flu.' orchestra,  are  fe  itllres  well  worlliv 
of  appro\';d.  On  the  of  her  hand  t  h.-  chorus  often 
sang  dis1ressite.;ly  out  of  tune,  an.l  ile-r..  w.-re  fre- 
ipieiit  cri:tf,vf'ui/i\  of  a  nature  lo  call  for  precaiilioiis 
a..;ainsl  repiUition. 

.-\tid  now  the  question  arises;  \\\]\  "  Lohen;;riu" 
eomineiid  itself  to  the  taste  of  En;rlis!i  opera-;;oers, 
and  establish  W.-ciaier  aiiion..^st  nc  ■/  of  its  pri'sent 
sui-eess  we  have  im  doubt.  It  will  be  the  feature  of 
the  season.  Hut.  Imw  as  to  future  seasons — how  as 
to  the  th.-ories  ii  illusirales  v  Ciin  our  amateurs 
transi'er  thi.-ir  iillegiaiice  to  luiisie  without  form  ;  to 
music  as  the  slave  of  poetry  ;  to  music,  which  is  me- 
lodious oiilv  by  snatches,  ami  is  ehariniiu^  oulv  in 
the  degree  in  whic.h  it,  is  a  viohition  of  Wagner's 
advanced  opinions  V  They  may  do  so,  and  it.  is  even 
]iossililc  thiit.  r.eethoven,  M.i/art,  K.issini,  Weber, 
and  the'  rest,  may  vanish  from  our  lyric  sta'ge  in 
favor  of  an  entert,ainiiieiit.  whieh  dazzles  and  excites 
without  satisfving  the  hiu^her  t'aeuliies  of  min.i  and 
intellect.  liut  success  of  such  a  nature  coiild  oiilj' 
be  temporary.  Music  is  not  an  affair  of  declaiuation, 
tremolos,  t.rirupets.  chromatics,  ami  gi'iii-ral  swiin- 
niiiig  about  in  the  vast,  oci.'an  of  tone.  Music  is  tune, 
I'orm.  ke\'-relation:hip.  and  adherence  to  those  eou- 
trapuutal  laws  whicli  can  never  In-  violated  with 
impunity  hecaus.i  they  spriil;;  from  a.  natural  neees- 
sii\".  Wairner  may  trinnqih  awhile,  hul.  the  master.s 
will  return  to  their  old  place,  and  after  all.  tempo- 
rar\'  ;;ood  fortune  means  lit.tle.  "  Success."  writes 
the  Gerinan  critic  alrea.ly  quoted,  "certainly  docs 
prove;  somelhiii;;  for  'A'aglier ;  it  ]>rove--  that  we 
liave  to  do  wit.li  no  iiisii^iiiacant  person,  but  with  one 
dislinguislmd  hv  varied  iiitelli^^iuiee  and  einlowed 
with  energetic  mental  powers,  for  without,  these  such 
success  and  such  works  wouhl  he  impossihle.  Hut 
a  man  m.iy  bu  still  richer  in  ;;ifts  of  this  description, 
ami  vet  knock  in  vaia  f.ir  a.lmitfaiice  at  the  gale 
within  which  eteriia!  art  resid.'s." 


(Frnia  111-  fall  Watt  Gazi-tlc.) 
A  kiiiir,  fwii  k'lii^hls  (one  •j:ood.  tin.-  other  bad),  a 
\irtiio..is  princess,  a  v.deked  enchantress,  a  swan,  and 
a  dive  are  the  active  iiersona^es  in  this  drama, 
•vhicli  iiitrtKl'.ices  three  states  of  ecstasy,  inelu  lia:;- 
two  vi.rioMs;  several  miracles  (ineludiii;;  one  mii-ac- 
ulons  transformation),  one  tournament,  one  attempt 
at  murder,  one  death  from  stahhini;,  three  marches, 
four  grand  ]ia'.;eaiits,  and  live  horses.  The  piece  is 
full  of  tumult,  picturesqiieness,  character,  and  color. 
All  th.at  is  pure  in  the  play  is  presented  in  symholi. 
cal  white.  The  miracuheis  sw.iii.  the  mvsl.ic  dove. 
are  of  course  wdiite.  The  ;;irlisli  littic  hul  into 
whom    the   swan    is  ultimately   changc'd,    or    rather 
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ret.r;insf(>rnioil,  sliinea  in  wliit.e  armor,  and  winter 
silk.  Loli(;'n<;i'in  wears  a  silver  lu^linot,  siii'inountetl 
by  a  silver  swaii,  carries  a  silver  shield,  is  encased 
in  silver  armor,  and  lias  Dothin^j^  unsilvery  al)ont 
liini  lint  liis  liltle  horn  of  c:old,  and  a  black  heart- 
sha]ted  escnfr-heon  on  his  Itreast,  IVent  which  stan<ls 
out  an  crnblcrnatlc  swan — once  mitre  in  sil\-er.  Elsa, 
typical  maiden  of  ancient  ballads,  sutFerinn;  under 
foul  calumny,  but  .spotless  as  snriw,  is  clad  in  whhe, 
in  white  anfl  silver  and  in  white  and  tjokl.  The 
Kinff,  too,  rides  a  white  horse,  which  Way-ner  wonld 
not  have  al^o^ved  him  to  do  if  he  had  not  intended 
to  show  that  he  cmsidered  him  a  i^ood  Ivini;  at 
heart.  The  bad  (characters,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
ill  dri'.ssed  in  d.-irk  brown  or-  in  dull  red.  The  \'ile 
Frederic  of  Ttdramund  is  exhiliited  in  the  2;arb  of  .a 
l)e2:ii'ar ;  and  the  wicked  Oi-truil  Haunts  alieut  in 
ci'imson  and  spanp;le3. 

Whatever  else  it  may  be,  "  Lohengrin  "  is  not 
dull.  Apart  from  the  beauty  of  much  of  the  music 
ancl  from  the  G:eneral  interest  of  the  drama,  it  is  full 
of  i>assa<:;es  whi<-h  strike  the  eye,  the  ht-ar-t,  the  im- 
ac;inatiim,  or  all  three  toi;ether.  Nothinn;  can  he 
ii;i'aniler  than  thv-  combination  of  slights  and  sounds 
in  the  scene  where,  wliije  a  procession  of  soldiers  in 
^oi'sjeous  uniforms  and  priests  in  the  brii^htest  of 
robes  moves  across  the  statue  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd 
wavino'  branches  on  all  sides,  the  rim^iuir  of  church 
bells  and  the  pealing  of  the  cathedral  organ  are 
heard  simultaneously  with  the  varied  tones  of  the 
many  voiced  orchestra.  This  and  other  scenes  like 
it  in  an  o])er.a  which  abounds  in  pageantry  may  ren- 
der "  Lohengrin  "  open  to  the  charge  of  sensationa- 
lism— for  the  amount  of  pure  art  which  goes  to  the 
composition  of  such  scenes  is  very  small.  But  there 
are  also  scenes  <jf  the  c:reatest  simplicity  for  Elsa, 
for  Lohengrin,  and  for  Elsa  and  Lohengrin  together, 
scenes  which  are  full  of  (^moti<>n  and  wlii^di,  a]iart 
from  seein?ry  and  with  the  commonest  costumes, 
could  not  but  eft'ect  the  listener.  "Lohengrin  "  is,  in 
fact,  a  highly  poetical  melodrama,  in  which  the 
mystical  and  the  actual  are  strangely  blended  togeth- 
er, though  not  more  strangely,  perliaps,  than  in  some 
of  the  ])lays  of  Shakspeare  and  of  the  great  Spanish 
dramatists.  It  is  full  of  the  most  delicate  subtleties 
and  of  the  most  palpable  realities ;  fights  on  the 
stage  and  suggestions  of  spiritual  influences,  over- 
powering blasts  of  trombones  and  luminous  appari- 
tions, real  horses  in  the  Astley  style,  and  visions  of 
miraculous  troops  of  angels.  Liszt's  rhapsodical 
description  of  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  the 
opera — that  of  Elsa's  bridal  procession,  to  v.^hich 
Wagner  has  composed  music  worthv  of  Weber  and 
cpiite  in  Weber's  style — may  be  rpioted  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  sort  of  enthusiasm  with  which  Wagner  in 
his  best  moments  inspires  his  fanatical  admirers. 
"  During  this  scene,"  says  Liszt,  "  Elsa  reappears  at 
her  balcony,  and  passes  along  the  galleries  of  the 
palace  before  descending  to  the  street.  Behind  her 
slowly  passes  a  long  cortege  to  music  of  a  soft  but 
earnest  character,  admirably  in  keeping  with  the 
approaching  religious  ceremonial.  Trembling  with 
emotion,  the  Princess  advances,  looking  more  lovely 
than  ever  in  her  crown  and  silver-mounted  robes. 
The  passitmate  strains  of  the  orchestra  are  inspired 
at  once  by  love  and  devotion,  but  .so  mingled  that 
it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  between  the  two. 
The  Princess,  at  once  a  saint  and  a  woman,  walks 
with  downcast  eyes;  yet  the  strains  of  the  music 
seem  to  reveal  her  thoughts,  and  in  the  vague  mys- 
tic ardor  of  its  majestic  crescendo  we  may  read  how 
burning  and  yet  how  ch,iste  .are  the  glances  which 
are  concealed  beneatli  the  drooping  eyelids."  That 
is,  of  course,  extravagant.  But  it  seems  to  us  less 
extravagant  now  than  it  did  two  days  ago,  when 
we  bad  not  seen  "  Lohengrin"  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  and  Mdlle.  Albani  .as  Elsa.  Elsa'is  the  soul 
of  the  work — or.  perhaps,  it  would  be  juster  to  say 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  work  are  Lohengrin  and 
Elsa  together.  Both  characters  are  p«rfec-tly  plaj'ed 
at  the  Koyal  Italian  Opera. 

The  grict  of  Elsa,  falsely  accused,  ber  ecstatic  vis- 
ion, and  the  mysterious  arrival  of  Lohengrin,  Elsa's 
jirayc-r  .■ind  Lohengrin's  victory  (in  Act  1),  Elsa's 
bridal  procession  (in  Act  2).  the  orchestral  intro- 
duction and  bridal  chorus,  the  duet  for  Lol»en;'rin 
and  Elsa,  and  finally  Lohengrin's  declaration,  fare- 
well, and  departure  (in  Act  2)  are  the  seeises  and 
incidents  that  chiefly  stamp  themselves  on  the  mem- 
ory. If  we  also  remember  the  singing  of  Ortrud 
and  of  Frederic,  singly  and  together,  it  is  to  wish 
we  had  not  heard  it.  The  vocal  utterances  of  these 
diabolical  persona^-es.  represented,  we  feel  sure,  with 
great  ability  by  Mdlle.  D'Angeri  and  M.  Maurel — 
though  with  an  ability  we  are  unable  to  appreciate 
— are  obviously  intended  to  contrast  with  and  to 
enh,ince  the  lieauty  ofthe  melodious  phrases  assigned 


to  the  angelic  couple,  Lohengrin  and  Elsa.  Set  to 
music  as  Ilerr  Wagtier  basset  them,  the  cries  ofthe 
false  knight  and  of  the  malicious  enchantress  who 
is  urging  liim  on  his  villainous  course  suggest  not 
the  wiidied  so  much  as  the  wearisome.  Tlie  so-called 
singing  of  this  oiijectionalile  couple  is  both  h.-irsh 
and  tedious,  and  about  half  the  second  act  is  filled 
with  it.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  bad  char- 
acters should  sing  bad  music?  We  think  not. 
Bertram  in  "  Robert  le  Diable,''  Mephistopheles  in 
"  Faust,"  sing  melodies  which  are  no  doubt  of  a  sin- 
ister character,  but  are  melodies  all  the  same. 
Kaspar,  again,  in  "  I)er  Freischiitz  "  is  at  once  tune- 
ful and  grotesque.  Ortrml  and  Frederic,  however, 
seem  to  be,  not  singing,  butgnmibling  and  grunting, 
spitting,  cursing,  and  swearing  in  music;  which  is 
neither  nice  nor  necessary.  To  Elsa  and  to  Lohen- 
grin the  com[ioser,  as  of  right,  gave  his  best. 

To  Ortrud  and  Frederic,  however,  he  b.is  given 
neither  his  best  music  nor  his  worst.  He  has  I'ot 
given  them  music  at  all,  Imt  only  certain  unmusical 
sequences  of  musical  sounds.  The  duet  between 
Ortrud  and  Fi'ederic  at  the  beginning  of  the  long 
second  act  is  something  terrible.  The  succeeding 
duet  between  Ortrud  and  Elsa  is  a  little  better  by 
reason  of  the  passages  for  Elsa.  But  Ortrud's  defi- 
ance and  Frederic's  accusation  in  the  same  intermi- 
nable act  are  odious,  i^either  the  first  nor  the  thii'd 
act  should  be  touched,  both  being  full  of  beautiltd 
music  for  Elsa  and  tor  Lohengrin.  But  the  second 
act  is  nearly  half  as  long  again  as  either  ofthe  two 
others,  and  what  makes  it  so  long  are  Ortrud's  and 
Frederic's  very  disagreeable  solos  and  duets. 

The  part  of  the  King  was  feebly  .sung  by  Herr 
Seideman,  a  new  arrival  from  Germany,  wnose  voice, 
under  a  hing  course  of  Wagner,  seems  to  have  giv- 
en waj',  Signor  Capponi,  perhaps  because  he  has 
been  trained  in  another  school,  but  probably  for 
more  simple  reasons,  and  because  he  possesses  a 
naturally  magnificent  voice,  did  full  justice  to  the 
Herald's  music.  The  chorus,  shaky  at  the  onset, 
got  firmer  as  it  went  on  ;  but  it  has  yet  to  familiar- 
ize itself  with  a  style  of  music  the  like  of  which  it 
had  never  known  until  "Lohengrin"  was  placed 
before  it.  It  is  required  to  ejaculate,  to  declaim,  to 
express  emotion  in  various  ways,  but  not,  as  a  rule, 
to  sitig.  The  orchestra  was  perfect,  and  the  con- 
ductor, Signor  Vianesi,  well  deserved  the  special 
summons  with  which  he  was  honored  at  the  end  of 
the  performance.  Wagner's  orchestration  is  known 
to  be  one  of  his  strong  ooints  ;  and  the  effect  of  his 
various  combinations  of  instruments,  which  are  often 
made  not  for  their  own  sake  but  to  serve  from  time 
to  time  as  a  characteristic  accompaniment  to  the 
personages  on  the  stage,  was  sure  not  to  be  missed. 
More  worthy  of  remark  was  the  style  in  which  the 
instrumental  introductions  or  preludes  were  played. 
The  soft,  spiritual  prelude  to  Act  1  and  the  vigorous 
quasi-martial  prelude  to  Act  3  were  both  encored. 
Elsa  was  also  compelled  to  rej.teat  her  beautiful 
prayer — rather  a  mistake  from  a  Wagnerian  pi.iint 
of  view,  since  by  the  Wagnerian  doctrine  all  "  re- 
peats" are  forbidden  ;  and  Lohengrin  had  ti.>  arrive 
twice  over,  for  the  sake  ofthe  womlerful  orchestral 
rush  by  which  his  miraculous  approach  is  indicated. 
This  was  clearly  absurd.  But  a  great  deal  of  what 
a  mad  doctiir  might  call  "furor  Teutonicus"  was 
raging  in  the  galleries;  and  it  seeined  pr<jbable 
enough  at  one  time  that  every  piece,  or  rather  every 
distinguishable  beauty  in  every  scene,  would  be  re- 
demanded.  Yet  some  of  the  finest  things  even  in 
the  first  act,  when  admiration  was  fresh  and  fervent, 
had  to  be  passed  over.  It  was  impossible,  for  in- 
stance, to  call  upon  Mdlle.  Albani  to  give  a  second 
time  the  eloquent  outbm'st  of  gratitude  and  joy  with 
which  poor  Elsa  hails  the  victory  of  her  champion, 
the  Knight  ofthe  Swan,  over  F''rederic,  her  accuser. 
This  W'as  one  of  Mdlle.  Albani  s  most  dramatic  points 
— though  it  is  not  for  particular  points  here  and 
there,  but  for  her  general  concei^tion  of  the  part, 
that  she  deserves  praise.  The  fair-haired  heroine 
of  the  mediaeval  legend,  calm  under  calumny,  strong 
in  her  innocence,  lull  of  devotion  to  her  deliverer, 
but  urged  by  a  fatal  cm'iosity  to  put  to  him  the 
question  which  he  must  not  answer,  is  perfectly  rep- 
resented by  this  admirable  artist,  whose  voice, 
moreover,  gives  melodj'  to  phrases  which  are  not 
always  in  themselves  melodious.  Mdlle.  Albani  has 
had  the  advantage  of  studying  the  part  of  Elsa  under 
Herr  Wullner.  the  Kapellmeister  of  the  Court  The- 
atre at  Munich,  and  to  his  intelligent  and  careful 
inslruction  much  of  her  success  in  this  ditbcult  but 
far  frimi  ungrateful  character  may  be  attributed. 

The  moral  of  "  Lohengrin  ''  seems  to  be  that  if  a 
husband  treats  his  wife  well  she  should  not  be  too 
inquisitive  about  his  private  affairs,  apart  from  her; 
and  also  that  to  be  able  to  resist  his   enemies  a  man 


must  be  perfect  at  .all  points.  Lohengrin,  if  be  loses 
one  atom  of  his  flesh,  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  every 
one,  Let  him.  however,  presei've  his  bodUy  integ- 
rity and  he  may  defy'  attacks  from  all  sides.  This 
can  only  mean  that  the  true  knight,  like  Lohengrin, 
must  be  careful  of  bis  honor.  Once  touched  it  is 
gone. 

"Lohengrin"  m.ay  be  viewed  in  a  great  many 
dift'erent  lights — as  an  opera  in  the  ordinary  sense 
ofthe  word,  as  a  spectacular  piece,  as  :m  interesting 
drama,  as  a  sort  of  miracle  play,  full  of  naivete, 
quaintnsss,  and  symbolism  *)f  all  kinds.  Its  restles.s 
character  will  tell  ag.iinst  it  h'M-e,  till  English  audi- 
ences acquire  a  de'gree  of  hardihood  to  wdiich  they 
have  yet  to  be  disci[>lined  ;  but  no  one  who  is  capa- 
ble of  taking  an  interest  in  things  firamatic  can  fail 
to  b9  moved  by  it  in  some  way  ;  and  most  persons 
must  carry  away  from  its  representation  a  deep 
impression  of  its  beauty.  If  we  except  the  well 
known  introduction  to  the  third  act,  with  its  vigo- 
rous melody  for  trondjones  accompanied  by  a  tsvit- 
tering  of  violins;  the  graceful  mirsicof  Elsa's  bridal 
procession,  which  is  "  timeful  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  and  the  thoroughly  beautiful  "prelude," 
none  of  the  "  Lohengrin  "  niu-^ic  ought  ever  to  be 
heard  apart  from  the  drama  to  which  it  belongs. 
But  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  very  effective,  and 
Elsa  and  Lohengrin  are  the  two  moat  poetical  fig- 
ures of  the  modern  stage. 


(From  the  Musical  Standard,  May  2.5.) 

The  most  important  part  of  his  theory,  and  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  "  Lohengrin,"  is  his 
fondness  for  recitative  and  aria  parlanie.  The  Ital- 
ians designate  aria  par/aide  as  that  species  of  ranti- 
Ifim  which  lies  between  air  and  recitative  a  temfX). 
There  is  nothing  new  about  the  form  ;  Hamlel  fre- 
quently used  it,  and  the  greater  part  of  Purcell's 
famous  song  of  "  Mad  Bess  "  is  written  in  this  de 
clamatory  style.  It  unquestionably  has  its  advan- 
tage.s,  one  of  which  is  to  allow  the  ear  to  repose 
.after  the  fatigue  occasioned  by  long  continued  or 
too  strongly  accentuated  rhythm.  But  it  may  be 
carried  to  excess,  and  this  is  the  great  point  in  which 
Wagner  so  grievously  sins.  Hundreds  of  pages,  in- 
deed almost  a  whole  opera,  of  aria  parfantf  consti- 
tutes a  weariness  ahnost  insupportable.  Half  an 
hour's  discourse  in  no  particidar  key.  and  accom- 
panied with  apparently  purposeless  modulations, 
will  not  make  up  for  a  patent  lack  of  melody,  what- 
ever the  most  uncompromising  partisans  may  say 
ail.  fonfraire.  The  paucity  of  melodic  airs  is  not  an 
improvement,  and  the  substitution  of  aria  parlan/e 
does  not  constitute  any  pleasing  advance  in  art. 
Melody  is  a  gift  that  is  but  sparingly  possessed  bj' 
Wagner;  but  to  pretend  that  this  is  an  advantage, 
and  to  sneer  at  piettiness — a-'  is  done  by  some  o)  his 
adherents — is  as  ridiculous  as  was  Berlioz's  pretend- 
ed dislike  of  the  fujal  form.  One  is  insensibly  re- 
minded of  C'berubini's  sharp  comment  on  this.  "Yes, 
he  dislikes  fusue  becouse  it  dislikes  hiin." 

And  yetthere.is  meloily  in  "Lohengrin."  and  some 
beautiful  music  ;  but  these  portions  are  just  those 
that  the  Wagneri'es  protest  against,  and  regard  as 
weaknesses  of  the  composer's  immature  youth  in- 
volving principles  which  in  his  later  w-orks  he  has 
entirely  castaway.  What  success  attended  the  per- 
formances of  "  Lohengrin  "  on  .Saturd.av  and  .Mon- 
day last  is,  we  believe,  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  these 
fragments.  It  would  be  affectation,  which  the  most 
pronounced  adherent  wonld  hardly  be  guilty  of,  to 
pretend  that  the  inteiMTtinable  recitatives  met  with 
the  slightest  favor.  The  house  was  filled  with  Teu- 
tons rallied  to  the  supjxirt  of  their  coimtrytDan,  but 
even  they  could  scarcely  raise  a  hand  in  support  of 
these  dreary  restless  things.  The  inherent  good  in 
the  work  shines  out  all  the  more  brilliantly  by  the 
contrast  with  ih\s<iriaparla)ite  ;  and  contrast — th.at 
most  valuable  feature  of  music  —  lent  .a  certain 
amount  of  charm  to  the  gems,  and  unquestionably 
increased  their  brilliancy  by  comparison  wi'.h  the 
dulness  of  preceding  parts. 

Exce]>ting  the  arias  parlantcs^  or  recitative,  as 
some  may  prefer  to  call  it.  the  solos  in  the  work  are 
insignificant.  The  .same  m.ay  be  said  of  the  chorus- 
es with  but  trifling  exceptions.  Thev  are  for  the 
niost  part  short,  jerky,  very  ugly,  and  very  hard  to 
sing  The  orchestral  preludes,  (fcc.,  are,  though 
small  in  number  and  limited  in  scope,  interesting, 
and  in  some  cases  novel;  but  Wagner  does  not  be- 
lieve in  pure  abstract  music,  and  so,  with  the  excep- 
Ison  of  the  attempted  illustration  of  the  descent  of 
the  Holj-  Grail,  to  be  foond  in  the  opening  prelude, 
he  places  little  reliance  on  these  mere  instrumental 
movements.  We  may  dismiss  tise  concerted  music 
for  the  soli  voices  without  remark;  it  is  c^f  no  im- 
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povfjincp,  save  for  its  absence  of  reco^riizrd  form, 
niid  its  sinicnlrirl  V  liarsli  nnvocal  phrases.  ( )ne  i)e- 
culiaritv  is  certainly  wo'-fhy  of  note.  AVn^^'ner  has 
siH'ecc'fled  in  doinc;  one  tiiincr  that  no  compo.-er  lias 
evi-r  doni^  befDri*:  lie  lias  written  a  din't  for  one 
voice.  The  wli'ilc  of  tht-  fir<t  scene  in  the  second 
act — ninnini;'  to  24  jta^'c'^  in  tho  vocal  score  copv — 
is  taken  np  with  a  duct  lietween  Frederifk  and  Or- 
trnd.  who  are  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  niinstpi*. 
Each  character  sini^s  alone,  and  thons^h  they  jilot 
lnnj;  enoMijh  to  overthrow  a  dynasty,  they  never 
sinij  torrpther.  save  in  the  la>^t  2S  bars,  ami  hero 
they  sine;  in  nni'^on  !  This  is  surely  the  most  orii^i- 
nal  dnet  extant  in  ninsi'*. 

Tested  by  Wacfncr's  own  prineiples,  we  have 
shown  that  his  nni'^ic  fails;  examined  from  a  more 
sensiioM'^  poini  of  vi<'W — that  of  ]deasin;r  the  ear — it 
is  (Mpially  at  fault.  To  a  threat  extent.  Wn^ner  has 
been  tnlcen  on  triHt  in  tliis  country:  no  tirst-clas^ 
mnsicinn,  no  pr')niinenf,  amateur,  no  noted  critic  has 
deliiiitclv  deelfireil  in  his  Oivor.  It  is  now  tite  duty 
of  the  small,  but  ardent  circle  of  his  admirers  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  his  f;iilure  ;  and,  ns  they  can  pour 
out,  wfirds  (nni/t/tnin,  no  doul>t  this  will  be  done. 
Happily  there  are  not  enou  'h  liaal  wor-hippers 
liere  tor  this  coiMitr\'  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  new 
irlol.  Xeithep  the  i)rinciph's  nor  the  materials  of 
whiidi  "  Lohenu;rin  "  <*on--isls  will  find  acceptance  in 
Kni^iand,  To  maintain  tJial,  they  represent  a  desir- 
able advance  in  art.  would  lie  to  j^Iorify  cliaos  ;  to 
]dace  n^Iine--s  on  a  pede-l  ;d  ami  Worship  it  as  a 
virtue. 

SomelbinLT  mori'.  (<to.  th.in  pretty  scenes^  rich 
dresses,  a  larir''  f)Utlay  of  money,  fine  sini;;iri:;,  and 
thoughtful  aetiriir.  1^  nese«.-;irv  to  cruisiiiute  an  opera 
whicdi  shall  take  rank,  and  retain  it,  on  the  stai^e. 
Musicians  flemand  a  sfuind  and  intelliirput  construc- 
tion; arul  to  that  niusi  he  added,  artistic  beautv. 
Neither  of  these  esseiilials  does  "  LoheiiiXl'in  "  pos- 
sess in  a  sufliciently  am])lc  de^^ree.  Wa'^ner  is  a 
sort,  of  niu--ical  chameleon,  and  so  almost  all  that 
has  been  wiilten  aliout  In  in  pf)ssesses  a  certain 
anionut  of  trnlli.  Ills  music  is  occasionally  beauti- 
ful, and  vet  ollen  iiilensely  Ui^ly;  tender,  and  yet 
noisy;  powertul.  and  vet  ]iucrile  ;  su^^o-tive,  and 
yet  incrihercnt  and  nn-ardn'^less  ;  his  oi*ehest?"ati(ni 
streporous  ami  yet  elluM-i-al.  Uaincau.  (Uuek.  and 
Mi'hiil  have  ))reeedcd  him  in  tiietn-y  ;  Cheruhini  and 
Meyerbeer  have  supplied  him  wjlh  exam]des  of 
"  layiui;  riut  and  1  real  lui-nt  "  I  hat  he  iias  made  ijood 
use  of;  while  his  orchestration  is  lar^-ely  borroweil 
from  Wi'br-r  atid  Herlioz.  Ilis  vocal  writing-  is. 
uidiappily.  co])ied  froui  no  one;  indeed,  so  >-in:^ular 
is  it,  that  one  miii:ht  almost  term  "'  Lohen'4:rin  "  an 
ondicstral  opera  with  a  v<ical  accomjiauiment,  and 
fre(piently  tin-  vocal  jiarts  (juitc  spoil  ihu  liighly 
colored  oridu'siral  writinir. 


Keyed-Stringed    Instruments  of  Music. 

Sni  U»>nKnr  Stkwvuts  l,Krii  p.ks  at  Unu.iv 

iNIVKUsn  v.* 

IV. 

The  fourth  Icrturr-  on  keyed  instruments,  which 
took  place  on  Saturday.  April  ;>.  was  tlie  most  fully 
altendi'd  of  the  series.  The  body  of  the  fiall  was 
lilletl.  also  the  jilalform  reserved  i'or  the  familir-s  of 
the  Collcixe  '■  don- "  ;itid  the  jierlormers  who  illus- 
trated the  lecture.  The  crowd  still  incrcasini::.  how- 
ever, the  orij^an  ■:ranery  was  opened  and  soon  occu- 
pied. At  two  o'clock  Sir  Robert  Stewart  came  for- 
ward and  said — 

Such  of  rnv  auditors  as  heard  the  lecture  of  last 
Saturday,  ami  can  recall  the  sini^ular  tones  produceii 
by  the  ijuills  on  the  st  ririi^s  of  tlie  hai  psi<diord.  may 
have,  jierhaps.  fidt  surprise  that  our  forefathers  c(udrl 
have  so  louii'  endured,  much  less  admired,  anytlduij;' 
so  different  tVom  the  keyed  instruments  of  our  day. 
Hut,  in  such  matters,  allowance  mu.st  be  made  both 
for  tlie  effect  of  habit  in  the  hearers  and  ditTerence 
in  the  instruments  themselves;  for,  althoui^h  we 
were  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  spinet  and  a  harpsi- 
ehtird  for  you  tolieariand  1  do  not  think  that  in  the 
whole  of  Ireland  there  now  exists  one  other),  still 
we  cannot  be  said  to  have  heard  the  liarpsichm-d  to 
advantaee.  the  tuners  who  understood  the  proper 
quillins:  of  these  instruments  havini;  Ions;  departed, 
and  the  proper  style  of  touching  the  keys  beini::.  to 
some  extent.  lost,  Gustoin  is  indeed  all-powerful. 
To  borrow  an  illustration  from  dress — can  we  con- 
ceive anythiuiz;  more  uidtecominf;-  than  the  fashions 
of  ladies'  dress  from  ITSii  to  1S20?  When  youni^; 
people  of  the  present  day  are  shown  fasliion-books 
published  between  the  dates  T  have  named,  they 
smile  incredulously,  and  are  slow  to  admit  that  such 
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dresses  could  ever  have  existed,  much  less  that  la- 
dies thus  attired  werejust.  as  attraetive,  if  not  more 
so.  than  they  are  now.  We  may  the  more  readily 
understand  our  ancestors'  adnnration  f<U'  the  thin 
and  biting  p'ectrum-twanii-  (here  Sir  Robert  first 
touched  the  strini^s  of  the  piano  witli  Ids  tin2:er-nails, 
and  thr*n  struck  tlie  keys  in  thi*,  orilinarv  manner) 
by  reflecting:  that  they  were  accustomed  to  this  sort 
of  tone  in  their  other  instruments.  Thus  their 
siiawm.  chalumeau,  or  shalmy  (derived  from  the 
rahnnux.  or  reed),  their  hautboy,  bassoon,  and  ba:::- 
pipe — -all  partook  r)f  this  quality.  The  early  Knu:lish 
strinir''d  instruments,  too.  those  "  (diests  of  viols." 
in  wliiidi  tlipy  deli-j-hted,  were  of  nasal  /?»?'ov,  ancl 
not  at  all  wliat  we  shtudd  call  mellow.  Of  this  there 
is  amusinix  eviflence  in  tlie  caleh  written  bv  Henry 
rurcell  I  whose  jiortrait  hanirs  (ui  yonder  wall)  in 
ridicule  of  the  viobdi*iamba,  or  knee-viol,  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  rjost'inix  (the  bass  sini^'T  ailmired  by 
(.'harlos  H.)       The  burden  of  this  cat(di  ran  thus:  — 

■\Vhot.  whel.  wliet, 
Sweep,  sweep.  swcM'p ; 
Zinjrle-  /.intcle,  ziiii,', 
Zit,  7.an,  zounds! 

Kven  s*9  lately  as  IVi^^.  when  Zumpe.  n  Oerman 
harpsichord-maker,  bej^^an  to  niak''  pianos  in  Lon- 
don, he  sought  to  imitate  the  harp-ichord  tone;  and 
when  old  .lohn  Hroadwood.  by  u-in,;  a  thicki-r  cov- 
erim;  for  his  hammers,  produccil  a  softer  fhnhre,  the 
luirpsichord  jdavcrs  found  fault  with  it  as  "tubby 
and  dull."  If.  however,  our  tastes  hare  clianijed. 
e\  en  if  we  are  wiser  than  our  fathers,  it  .seems  a 
l)itv  to  destroy  their  wf)rk  so  ruthlessly  as  we  do. 
Amon:;  the  lectures  on  Irish  music  rea<l  in  this  hall 
two  years  ai^o.  one  was  devol.il  to  the  harp,  in  whicli 
I  drew  attention  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
those  in.st ruments,  a  dcm(dition  so  warilon  and  so 
swee|iinii:  that  except  the  ancient  and  beautiful  spec- 
imen fortunately  preserved  in  our  own  ("olleiro  .Mu- 
seum, scarcely  one  antitpie  harp  can  lie  found  in 
Ireland.  Mur-.h  tlie  sann?  iTiay  be  said  rjf  the  harpsi- 
chord and  spinet.  Those  wlio  jiossess  speciTm-ns 
(and  they  are  verv  few)  have  either  permitted  tlie 
'■  jaeks"  to  lie  ])ulled  out  by  children,  or  convcrte-l 
tlie  instruments  to  even  baser  uses.  One  lady  I 
know  to  have  employed  the  case  of  her  liarpsi»diord 
as  a  )>anlry-press.  and  ke]>t  butter  and  eixi^s  in  it, 
the  j.icks  and  slrini^s  Ixdiej:  destroyed.  Some  of  the 
lellers  I  received  on  this  subject  would  excite  a 
smile.  Here  is  one  : — "Sir — In  rcjily  to  your  ad- 
vertiscnienl,  I  be^'  to  sav  I  ha\e  ^ol  a  har)isichord. 
whiidi  yoii  can  have  for  .£2  ;  it  is  in  ea|utal  condi- 
tion, but  the  insides  is  all  i^one  !  "  In  several  in- 
stances where  it  was  reported  that  harpsichords  ex- 
isted, such  as  at  Castletown  House,  in  tin*  county  of 
Dublin,  and  at  R.allycoi-us.  r)n  the  borders  of  the 
Wicklow  hills,  it  t.urned  out  that  the  so-called  harp- 
siclKU'ds  were  only  old  pianos  with  ilatcs  r)f  \~^\)  \.^^ 
ISOO,  Arrain  two  of  my  former  pupils  had  married 
into  ancii'ut  Irish  county  fafuilies  ;  liotli  ladies 
thouirhl  there  was  n  li.irpsichord  somewhere.  At 
leni^lh  one  was  fonnd  in  a  harness. room  in  a  pemote 
jnu-t  r)r  till'  bniidini; — thcr)ihef  in  a  dark  cellar. 
Ih'tli  till'  instruments  liad  be  -n  utterly  'leslroyed  by 
dain)>  and  ne-^lect.  I  trust,  howr-ver.  that  by  dircct- 
iiii;  attention  to  the  matter,  some  of  these  oikm;  val- 
ued old  instruments  ('for  in  some  families  spinets 
were  left  by  will  to  jiartieularly  musical  individuals), 
may  yet  be  rescued  from  l heir  nej^lected  state  and 
rendereil  playable.  Many  har]»siehords  had  been 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  their  beauiifullv  painted 
jianels.  I  myself  was  witne-s  to  this  process  of 
destruction,  for  when  visitin:;  Krard's  f.ictory  last 
year  I  saw  a  set  of  panels,  re|)resentinir  nymphs, 
shephenls,  and  satyrs,  about  to  be  fastened  outside 
the  works  of  a  new  <;rand  piano.  I  thouijht  how 
much  better  to  have  left  the  antique  instruuuMit  in 
its  own  quaititly  ornamented  case,  ami  to  have  ! 
enclosed  the  mai^niticeut  Krard  work  in  their  usual  j 
plain  buteleirant  envelope  of  rosewood.  In  Kni;land  j 
people  are  not  ixenerallv  so  destructive ;  it  is  a 
conservative  soil,  and  about  forty  of  tliese  old  relies 
were  recently  collected  at  S(nith  Kensiniiton.  It  is 
interest  inj2:  to  recall  sucli  descriptions  of  old 
instruments  as  tliat  of  Burney :  "  The  most  masjniti- 
eent  harjisichord  made  by  Sluidi  for  Frederick  the 
Great, all  silrerand  torttuseshell."  (what  has  become 
of  itV).  I  tind  (continued  Sir  Robert  Stewart),  that 
the  old  iiarpsichord  on  which  Queen  Ilortense.  the 
motiier  of  Xapoleon  1 1  r.  practised,  is  still  relii;ioii  -ly 
preserved  at  the  Chateau  of  Arenenbers:.  You  will 
recollect  that  to  this  lady  (a  scholar  of  Madame 
Campan)  is  attributed  the  well-known  air,  '*  Partant 
pour  la  Syrie"  (a  few  bars  of  the  air  were  here 
played).  Most  visitors  to  the  interesting."  "  Hotel 
de  Cliinv  "  will  recollect  the  enrious  Italian  spinets 
inchnhnl  in  that  collection.      When    Loirier  visited 


Berlin  in  1S21.  he  too,  fotmd  the  harpsichord  of 
Fascli  (founder  of  tlie  Sini^akademie  there)  still 
l>reserved.  and  has  recorded  his  conviction  that  the 
Berliners  would  not  have  exclian;j,-ed  it  f  u'  the  finest 
Broadwood  (Trand  which  En^iland  could  produce. 
Let  us  (cQutinued  the  lecturer)  recal  the  names  of 
some  of  the  virtuosi  who,  in  Eni;land  and  abroad, 
wi^re  famous  for  their  manner  of  touchiuLi;  the  keys 
of  these  old  r-elics.  There  were  the  (Jerman  Bachs 
— a  numerous  tribe — if  whom  John  Sebastian  and 
his  son  John  Cliristian  wyr"  chief  Later  on  too 
tlicre  was  Mozart,  Of  the  Frencli  Cou]terins  tliere 
were  ten.  all  famous,  tliouixh  none  so  threat  as  Fran- 
cots,  called  Le  (J rand.  (">ur  French  list  would  not 
be  eoinplete  without  Madame  Lairuerre.  cliamlier 
musician  to  Mdme.  M<intespan  (ItiSit — 1721).  Of 
Faseh.  harpsichordist  to  Frederic  the  Oreat,  we 
have  just  spcda-n.  Then,  in  Fui^Iaiid.  there  was 
Handel,  and  Kelway,  whom  old  Mrs.  Delany  tiiouLjrht 
little  inferior  to  him.  'iVavers.  also,  and  llattisliill 
— cathedral  writers  as  well  as  harpsiehordists^and 
Wori^an.  and  wild  Tvnn  Itosiiii^rave.  who,  the  son  of 
an  Fn'^lisliman,  became,  as  usual,  "more  Irish  than 
the  Irish  themsehes."  Hi;  it  was  who  compared 
Scarlatti's  transceinlent  harpsichord  execution  to 
"  'en  hundred  devils  at  the  instrmuent."  Nay.  even 
Ins  subsequent,  love  making'  was  characteristic  of  the 
lu.an  ;  for  when  jiltcil  by  tlie  huly  of  his  choice,  he 
borrowed  a  simile  from  the  luirpsifdiord,  and  declared 
that  lie  distinctly  ]>erceived  his  h(Mirl-strimrs  crack 
the  moment  she  rejected  him  ;  tins  he  called  his 
cycp'tfiou,  fancifully  deriving"  his  sensations  from  the 
Italian  verb  cviparc,  "  U\  crack."  Indeed  he  some- 
limes  believed  that  Satan  playerl  upon  ibis  fanciful 
strinired  instrument.  In  Ireland  1  he  Hon.  ("Jarret 
Wesley  (or  WeIIe>!?y).  seconcl  Lord  Morniut^ton. 
and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Browtdow.  afterwards  Loni  Lur- 
j;an,  were  famous  liarp-^icdiordists.  Three  more 
famous  players — ladii-s — must  conclude  our  list. 
Lady  Hamilton  (Xelson's  friend),  who  had  a  tine 
Shudi  Iiarpsichord  at  Naples,  and  was,  besides, 
described  Ijy  Mozart's  father  as  a  "  most  exprcss-ive 
clavier  jilayer."  Mrs.  Billinirl'in.  who  performed  in 
public  at  six  years  of  n:;e.  and  of  who<e  hfi-ifo  Salo- 
man  (who  broui,'ht,  Hayrln  to  KuLj:l;ttid)  said.  "  Sare. 
sh(!  fihifin  wit,  her  tiui^aresl"  Lastly,  the  Princess 
Czarloryski,  cfuisort  of  the  Polish  noble  fif  that  name. 
This  lady — one  of  the  tnost,  atlra<^ti  ve  woinen  of  her 
time — was  born  in  1 7  b'5.  She  visited  London  in 
comj^any  witli  the  Russiiin  Amba-^s.ador.  She  was 
also  admirefi  by  the  Dm*  de  Laiizun.  lh"  Frencli 
Ambassador;  accoiup.nii"d  by  both,  she  (piittcd 
KnQ;land  for  BelM^ium.  There  the  I  wo  Atnbassadors 
fell  out  and  liad  a  duel  .about  her.  So  national  was 
she.  that  she  turned  her  palace  into  a  hospital  for 
the  wounded,  durini;  the  Polisli  Revolution  of  l.S:;0; 
slu-  died  at  an  advaiu-ed  ivz*'  in  IX-U.  Ib-r  portrait, 
including;  that  of  her  favorite  harpsicliord,  en^^raved 
durinir  her  visit  to  London  in  177".  hanir'^  yonder, 
udjoinincj  t'mt  of  Mrs.  Billim^ton.  Sir  Robert 
.StTwart  now  dealt  with  thr;  name^  of  Tabe]  (a  Flem- 
ish emii^rant,  who  was  the  first  to  manufacture 
h.irpsiehords.  in  Fre^land  ;  he  had  learned  the  art 
from  Rucker's  suecessiir).  also  nieiitionin:^  his  two 
w<u"kinen.  Burkliardl  Slnidi  (the  founder  of  the  irreat 
tirm  of  Broadwood).  and  Kirkmann.  The  latter, 
who  married  Tabel's  widow,  seems  to  have  secured 
tlie  lady  by  a  sort  of  »v,*//> /A; //(*//;/.  :^ivini;  her  but 
half  an  hour  to  decide  whether  she  would  have  him 
or  not.  but  swearim^  that  marrieil  he  had  resolved 
tf>  be  that  very  niorinn:;.  The  l;id\'  consented,  and 
by  this  union  of  two  fond  Iiearls.  Kirkmann  haviuij 
secured  not  only  the  i^ood-will  of  tlie  house,  but  a 
stock  of  seasoned  timber,  and  every  requisite  for 
har])siehord  manufacture,  soon  rose  to  wealth.  When 
iriiitars  eame  into  fashion  to  the  detriment  of  the 
harpsichord  trade.  Kirkmann  shrewdly  averted  ruin, 
and  caused  a  revolultfin  in  taste  liy  jiresentiuir  all 
the  milliner's  apprentices  and  maids  with  icuitars. 
He  had  them  also  taui;lit  to  plav.  This  degraded 
the  i^uitur  fr'im  its  place  amoiiij:  fasliionable  accom- 
plishments, and  restored  tlie  harp-^ichord  to  public 
favor.  In  the  17th  and  ISth  centuries  there  was  less 
attention  paid  to  expression  in  music;  such  retinc- 
merits  asforte.  piano,  slurs,  and  doubly-dotted  notes, 
rarely  written  d<»wn.  were  t.aiii^ht  by  the  conductor 
at  rehearsal.  But  as  the  18tli  century  aiivanced, 
and  expression  became  more  sou;j;ht.  men  were  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  harpsicliord.  It  has  been 
often  remarked  tliat  wlienever  social  or  political 
wants  are  exiierienced  they  are  <::enerally  supj.died 
in  various  jilaces,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time, — 
"the  h(tur  ■'  in  short  *' produces  the  man."  So  it 
was  witli  the  pianoforte  :  within  a  few  years  of  each 
other,  in  Italy.  France,  (iermany,  and  Fnirland,  were 
produced  instruments  cIosl-Iv  resemblinLj  the  piano- 
forte as  we  see  it.     The  priority  of  date,   however, 
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bi'lfiri<;a  to  the  Ttnlian  irivontor.  Biirtolcmco 
Clirisl.ofali.  wild,  in  1711,  firat  stnicl;  tlii'  slriii'j;  with 
haninicrs,  mid  failed  hia  iiivcnlion  by  ati  Ilalian 
iianin,  Mariiis,  iif  Paris,  ]ii'(idiici'il  his  "  Olavociii  .a 
Maillcts"  in  171(>.  Schnii'tor  seems  to  have  hit  on 
his  "  llainiiier  (Jlavier "  in  the  lollowiiej:  yea''  at 
Dresden.  From  the  imiierl'eel,  e"nimnnieatioii  wliieli 
then    existed    between  various  l^uropean   eoiinli-ii-s, 

and  from  an  examination  of  the  evidenee  addii 1,  it 

is  unlikely  that  anvol'  the-.-  Ihri'e  talented  men 
borrowed  from  lie-  olliri<.  To  1  ir  liimliMiill  belongs 
the  credit  oflixinul  he  date,  and  liy  liim  the  evidenee 
of  the  |iriorilv  of  the  Ilalian  iii\c-nlion  is  elearly 
established.  So  heedlessly,  however,  had  Ihi-  been 
treated  lliat  not  nnfrei|nently  some  one  of  Ihe  lliree 

names — Christofali.  Marius.  or  Sehroetia' — h.nl  I n 

allanether  omitli'd  liy  writers  on  the  snbjeet,.  In 
the  |iiaiHil'orle  aetion  it  was  necessary  altoui'ther  to 
sever  the  connection  between  the  key  and  the  ham- 
mer  after   the   blow   has   I n   given;   this  did   not 

exi.st  in  the  ordinary  mechanism  for  rin'.;-inir  bells. 
nor  in  the  origan,  clavicliord,  oi-  har|i-icliord  ;  bnt 
it  formed  the  creat  dithenllv  in  tin-  jiiann'orte 
meehanisnt.  T<>  renied\'  ttiis  had  l)een  also  tin-  oili- 
ject  of  Ihe  Eii;;lis||  iinciitor.  l\ev.  William  Mason, 
('anon  lie-idcntiary  of  York,  a  Iriend  of  the  poet 
Orav.  and  also  a  poet,  an  essavist,  and  a  most  in- 
irenions  meelianic.  IMnson  had  invented  the  "celes- 
tinette."  a  little  keycdinstrnnient.  allnded  to  in  Ihe 
"  Delany  Corresp'indence."  and  passed  with  many 
persons  as  also  inventor  of  the  piano  in  Eno-land. 

The  musical  illustrations  of  the  lecturer  included 
one  of  the  pedal  clavichord  sonatas  of  Seb.  Bach, 
composed  lor  W.  Friedemann  Bach  in  1723  ;  also 
Selimnann's  study  No.  1,  in  C  lUMJor,  for  the  pedal 
piano;  these  were  ]dayed  as  trios  f(n'  violoncello, 
harnioninm.  and  piano,  in  the  altsenec  of  a  ]i(^d;i]  in- 
strument. A  lady  also  ydayed  the  allei;i'o  from 
Bach's  "  Concerto  in  the  Italian  Style,"  and  the 
lecture  was  concluded  by  the  members  of  the 
University  Choral  Society  siniiin;;  "  Lord  of  all 
power,"  a  little  anthem  comp-ised  bv  the  Rev.  AV. 
Mason,  above  alluded  to.  There  will  be  two  more 
lectures  delivered,  dealine^  with  the  modern  f^-rand 
piano,  and  the  various  novelties  introduced,  from 
time  to  time,  in  keyed  iustiaiiuents. 
[To  be  Continued.] 


A  Visit  to  Maitre  Wartel— American  Op- 
eratic Singers  in  EiiroiDs. 

"We  re|irint  from  the  C/iicar/n  T'nam  n  )iovtion  of  a 
Paris  letter  describing  an  interview  with  M.  Wartel, 
the  great  singine;  master. 

F.Aius,  May  7. — We  drew  up  la-fore  the  door  of -^9 
Rue  de  la  Chausse  D'Antin.  That  is  where  Profes- 
.sor  Wartel  lives,  and  we  were  going  to  call  on  the 
old  tcacdiev  and  hear  him  give  a  lesson.  I  stepped 
up  to  the  concierge,  who  is  very  po'ite,  and  lie,  di- 
vining niv  incpiiry  and  seeing  a  roll  of  music,  said, 
"  Maitre  Wartel  ?  Yes,  he's  at  home;  tliird  floor, 
tirst  door  to  the  right — entrance  from  the  inner 
court."  He  smiled,  and  we  wallced  toward  the  court. 
You  see,  any  one  that  goes  to  89  either  Avishes  a 
lesson  or  a  stylish  dress  made,  and  the  old  porter 
knows  when  the  "  folks  look  musical,"  and  when 
tliey  have  an  eye  to  the  latest  modes.  Our  appear- 
ance evidently  said  "Wartel"  plainer  than  any 
French  could  have  dime,  and  following  directions, 
we  soon  found  ourselves  pulling  a  dark  bell-rope 
and  awaiting  entrance  to  the  famous  study-rooms  of 
Ihe  more  famous  French  singing  teacher.  The 
dfior  ojteued,  I  felt  a  queer  sensation  creep  over  me, 
something  as  if  I  were  about  to  be  magnetized. 
Have  you  ever  been  to  a  fortune-teller's '?  Well,  I 
suppose  not;  I  haven't  either,  but  I  have  heard  all 
about  such  things  and  imagine  one's  feelings  must 
be  something  very  similar  to  those  that  steal  over 
one  when  entering  the  room  on  the  third  floor  of 
39.  A  dark-haired  maid  answered  our  ring  and 
told  us  that  Professor  Wartel  would  see  us  directly. 
I  looked  at  her  and  again  felt  those  queer  sensa- 
tions. She  said,  "  Come  this  wav."  and  we  strag- 
gled bv  a  table  laden  down  with  tlowers  and  pretty 
nick-nacks  into  a  narrow,  dark  and  very  long  corri- 
dor, that  took  us  past  three  large  rooms  into  a  little 
ante-chamber,  or  salon  for  visitors,  where  we  sat 
down  on  an  old-fashioned  sofa,  and  awaited  the  com- 
ing of  the  "  Master." 

You  see  Miss  Emma  Abbott  had  invited  us  to 
hear  her  lesson,  and  the  aiipointment  being  for  3 
o'clock  precisely,  I  looked  up  at  tlie  cuckoo's  house, 
and  saw  that  we  were  five  minutes  ahead  of  time.  Two 
minutes  piassed ;  three,  four,  and  we  heard  dainty 
footsteps  in  the  corridor.  As  the  door  opened,  and 
the  cuckoo  sang  the  first  of  its  three  notes  for 
the   hour,  in  tripped  Patti's  little  protegee  with  a 


smile   on    iier   face,   and  a  few  liright  words  fif  wel- 
come, pi-ompt  as  usual  to  the  minute. 

"  l'!tnma.''  said  I,  looking  at  the  clock,  "  this  is 
wh.it  I  call  being  on  lime;  are  you  in  Ihe  haliit  of 
m:iKiiig  \'onr  cnlree  with  that  fither  liird  '^  " 

"Oil,"  shesaid.  laugiiingly  ;  "  I  usuallv  manage  t^i 
get  here  just  the  moment,  the  pupil  before  me  flnish- 
es  her  honi*.  as  I  n.'\cr  >'nn^,  to  lose  any  lime  ;  bnt 
Ihtc  c-ontcs  W'arlcl,  .-uid  I'll  introduce  you." 

1  looked  u]i.  and  saw  standing  before  me  Nils- 
son's  prolcss'ir.  P.  Wartel.  the  man  that  li(dds  his- 
pupils  as  wil  li  an  enchanter's  jiower.  and  teaches 
them  how  in  their  turn  to  enchain  anil  fascinate 
other's.  As  he  stands  before  me,  a  jien  )iieture  of 
him  may  luit  be  niiinteresting  to  you.  He  is  very 
tall,  with  straight  form  and  broad  shonlders.  The 
liair  is  tinged  with  gray,  wdiile  the  l^eard  is  quite 
white.  The  eyes  are  black,  brilliant  and  shrewd, 
yet  a  kindly  expression  fl.ashes  from  out  tlieir  depths 
and  lights  nji  the  old  face  with  a  ti-ansient  glory 
that  seems  to  tell  something  of  that  wondrous  mag- 
netic power  that  he  exercises  over  each  and  every 
person  wdio  enters  his  aiiartment.  The  eh'^eks  ai-e 
sunken,  and  Ihe  conqilr-xi.  ui  i>  pale  rind  dark.  The 
forehead  is  very  lim.-id  and  liigli.  and  his  sli-ht  bald- 
ness near  eillier  temple  makes  it  look  still  broader. 
His  voice  is  low,  and  he  sjieaks  with  a  searching 
kdnd  of  undertone  running  through  every  note  of  it 
that  makes  one  feel  as  if  "  the  wdiole  truth,  and 
nothing  bnt  the  truth,"  could  ever  be  told  him  with 
imrnuiitv- 

The  moment  I  saw  Fiuina  move.  I  knew  that  she 
was  ready  to  commence  her  work  ;  so  we  left  the 
little  salon  and  went  into  the  music-room  where 
Pi'ofessor  James,  the  at'couiparfnateHi',  was  already 
seated  at  the  piano.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you 
how  i»Iiss  Abbott  sang,  as  you  all  know  tliat  she 
sings  beautifully,  but  I  shall  describe  Wartel's 
method,  his  manner  of  teaching,  and  his  rooms. 
The  piiiiil  stands  beside  the  piano  and  he  seats 
himself  directly  opposite,  where  he  can  watch  every 
move,  every  gesture,  hear  evei-y  tone,  and  direct 
things  in  general.  The  pupil  commences  to  sing, 
and  Wartel  begins  to  move  his  head  in  time  with 
the  music,  humming  with  the  scholar  a  bar  here 
and  there,  sometimes  in  unison,  sometimes  in  har- 
mony, always  in  perfect  accord.  Sometimes  at 
every  other  measure  the  student  is  interrupted 
with  such  expressions  as  "Softer,  my  child;" 
"  More  legato,  my  little  cat ;  "  "  Louder,  more  ex- 
pression," etc..  etc.  It  must  take  no  small  amount 
of  composure  to  be  able  to  have  one  screaming  at 
vou  ev'ery  other  moment,  and  yet  keep  steadily  on 
singing,  changing  the  tone  and  style  according  to 
the  teacher's  directions  ;  but  all  of  Wartel's  scholars 
get  used  to  this,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  lliey  can 
obey  the  tones  of  ids  voice. 

His  great  specialty  is  posing  the  voice.  Tenor 
and  sojirano,  bass  and  contralto  sing  after  the  one 
method,  but,  strange  to  say,  his  most  successful 
scholars  have  been  ladies.  Somehow  or  other  he 
knows  how  t.o  train  and  pose  the  female  voice  to 
perfection,  ns  all  aeknowdedge  that  Wartel's  pmpils 
know  how  to  sing  in  tnne.  and  to  execute  honostlv 
and  smoothly  the  most  difficult  florid  music.  He 
evidently  believes  in  the  old  saying.  "  slow  but 
sure,"  as  his  scholars  often  study  years  before  taking 
U]:i  an  opera.  He  has  great  faith  in  the  i'octi!is''x, 
which  are  really  songs  without  words,  and  are  Irom 
the  first  interesling  to  the  pupil.  He  uses  the  stud- 
ies of  H.  Panofka  as  Ihe  first  series  ;  next  those  of 
M.  Masset,  and  afterward,  for  the  most  advanced 
scholars,"  the  vonif/xt'a  of  Righini  and  ]>amereax. 
which  are  qnite  as  difficult  as  any  opera  that  conld 
grace  either  the  ancient  or  modern  repertory.  The 
pupils  all  study  with  him  at  a  certain  hour  of  each 
day,  and  at  another  hour  they  have  a  lesson  with 
Professor  .James,  wiio  has  been  with  Wartel  eighteen 
years,  and  wdio  teaches  all  of  the  operas  ani;l  takes 
them  through  with  the  vocalises.  Wartel  himself 
never  hears  them  sing  in  opera,  unless  just  before  a 
pupil  leaves  she  might  wish  to  show  the  perfection 
of  lier  voice  and  style  to  her  dear  professor.  Then 
she  chooses  some  aria,  or  scene,  and  the  old  man 
hears  in  the  selected  piece  the  great  good  his  in- 
terminable scales  and  exercises  have  done  toward 
forming  the  voice  and  preparing  her  for  the  more 
ambitious  work  of  learning  Verdi  or  Mozart.  One 
day  the  scholar  sings  nothing  but  scales,  and  the 
next  day  nothing  but  the  voccilish.  Two  jiupils 
have  an  hour  together,  and  one  sings  ten  minutes 
while  the  other  rests,  making  the  lesson  of  each 
one-half  an  hour  in  length  ;  this  is  all  they  sing  dur- 
ing that  time,  though  of  course  the  advice  lie  gives 
to  the  other  during  the  alternate  ten  minutes  is  the 
same  as  a  lesson  to  one  wdio  cares  to  learn  from  ob- 
servation.    Besides,  using  the  voice  hard  ten  min- 


utes at  a  time,  half  an  hour  is  quite  enough  of  exer- 
cises for  the  strongest  throat.  That  is  where  War- 
t(d  is  wise,  and  really  lii.s  method  is  too  hard  on  any 
voice  to  sing  even  that  amount  every  day  year  in  and 
year  out,  without  taking  away  all  of  its  freshness  and 
beauty  before  it  is  what  he  calls  "  perfectly  posed." 
However,  if  scholars  study  with  sense,  I  do  not 
think  they  could  find  a  better  person  to  train  and 
"  )ilace  "  the  voice  (to  express  ]iroperly  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  pose  "  as  it  is  used  in  this  sense.) 

To  quote  the  exact  words  of  one  of  his  most  prom- 
ising |inpils,  "  he  makes  yon  hit  the  notes  just  like 
a  hammer,  and  that  is  what  poses  the  voice  and 
makes  the  intonation  perfect."  Some  voices  are 
naturally  ])osed,  and  for  such  as  these  Wartersmeth- 
od  could  have  in  a  very  short  time  only  the  effect  of 
hardening  it. — a  thing  which  is  never  agreeable, 
and  which  is  only  neees.sary  for  those  who  have  a 
constant  tremolo. 

Wartel  is  a  great  teacher,  let  people  say  what 
they  may:  as  evidence  of  Ids  work  lie  has  given 
to  the  world  some  great  singers,  and  one  alone 
was  snflieient  to  make  his  reputation  as  a  teacher. 
This  year.  Miss  .Fnlia  Gaylord,  after  only  a  few 
months'  study,  was  engaged  by  Carl  Rosa  for  F.ng- 
lish  opera,  and  has  had  great  success.  She  is  an 
.Vmerican  girl,  wdio  will  no  doubt  have  a  distin- 
guished career  as  a  |iriina  donna,  either  in  English 
or  Italian  o|iera.  Her  personal  attraction-  are  as 
rare  as  charming,  wdiile  her  voice  is  bell-like.  and 
it  already  shows  some  careful  cultivation.  She  is 
creating  quite  a  furore  in  the  British  provinces,  and 
also  in  the  Larger  cities  of  Liverpool.  Dublin  and 
Olasgow.  She  has  great  dramatic  ability,  and  we 
wish  her  every  success. 


^luiqljfs  lournal  of  Illiisif. 
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Translations  from  "Writers  about  Music. 

"  Art  Life  .\nii  TiinoarRs  of  Richard  W.agnkr,' 
selected  from  his  Writings  and  Translated  by 
Edw.ard  L.  Burlingamk,  is  the  title  of  a  handsome 
duodecimo  of  300  pages,  just  from  the  press  of  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  It  forms  one  of  their  "Am- 
ateur Series,"  which  has  already  given  us  the 
Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  Moscheles,  and  the 
Autobiography  and  Memoirs  of  H.  F.  Chorley.  It 
is  to  be  followed  by  a  similar  volume  of  translations - 
from  the  Autobiography  and  Musical  Crotesques  of 
Hector  Berlioz,  by  W.  F.  Aptliorp. 

In  the  book  now  before  us,  the  American  reader 
w'ill  find  copious  and  truly  representative  selections 
from  the  nine  octavo  volumes  of  Wagner's  collected 
writings,  hitherto  a  sealed  book  to  tliose  not  famil- 
iar with  the  German  language.  The  selections  are 
made  with  judgment,  so  as  to  afford  a  good  idea  of 
Wagner's  literary  faculty  under  various  i-diases,  as 
well  as  of  W.agner  as  a  man  and  what  he  means, 
what  he  is  striving  to  accomplish.  His  ideals,  his 
extravaganzas,  his  egotism,  his  sharp  power  of  crit- 
icism and  of  satire,  his  sincere  admiration  of  Beet- 
hoven, Weber,  and  other  great  masters,  whom  he 
seems  so  ambitious  to  supplant,  speak  for  themselves, 
for  the  work  of  the  translator  is  faithfully  done. 

First  comes  his  short  Autobiography,  simply  told, 
in  a  brief  and  pithy  style,  beginning:  "My  name 
is  AVilhelm  Richard  Wagner,  and  I  was  born  in 
Leipzig  on  the  twent_y-second  day  of  May,  181S;"  but 
it  comes  down  only  to  the  year  181:2  :  a  brief  record 
of  his  subsequent  life  is  supplied  by  the  translator. 
Then  follows  a  series  of  his  earlier  writings,  fantas- 
tical,  romantic,  or  satirical,  which  form  the  lighter 
and  mosr.  readable  portion  of  the  book.  The  first 
is  "  The  Love-Veto."  the  story  of  the  first  perform- 
ance of  a  youthful  attempt  at  opera,  wdth  e  wild  plot 
suggested  by  Shakspeare's  "  Measure  for  Pleasure." 
The  cleverest  of  them  all  is  "  A  Pilgrimage  to 
Beethoven,"  told  as  if  it  were  his  own,  though  it  is 
purely  imaginary,  and  lull  of  humorous  description, 
particularly  of  the  hated  "  Englishman,"  who  haun- 
ted him  on  the  way  to  Vienna,  drawn  thither  by 
the  same  magnet,  and  who  clung  to  his  skirts  until 
he  finally  gained  admission  to  the  inaccessible  mas- 
ter. He  draws  Beethoven  into  conversation  about 
Opera,  and  in  the  coolest  way  makes  him  discourse 
flat  Wagnerisui  !      In  the  ne.xt  piece,  "An  End  in 
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IViri^,"  llif  vnini;;-  B.'i'Mi  i\  cMl  ciitliii-ia-t  is  iin  lonMTi- 
pri'^i'iilcil  in  till'  first,  ]M-rs(iri.  hill,  is  Iracnl  In  llic 
iiicl.inc-lirilv  I'liil  111' iin:i|i]ircfiiilotl  iuid  cra7,"il  ;;i'nius 
ill   till-  (.''■'•at,  cirv.      "  Tii-i-    Fn-ysrliiitz  in    I'liris"    is 

a  -t  t?-riirliaiit  .'iivl  aiiiii^iii^-  salirr  il|"m  Mi''  niaii- 

II. T    ill    uhirli    Wi-Iht's    riiliiantic    liia«liT|ii was 

l.ioii.^lit  nut  at  111.-  Craiid  (l|iri-a,  willi  lull  ncila- 
ftM-.  \,\  Ili'i-linz,  to  su|p|ily  thi'  place  of  tlir  s]inlci'n 
(li  ilo;;iirs  of  the  orii^-iial,  tlicrrby  1-cihiciiii;- tile  Arias 
to  iii-ie|(itieaiit  iifotmrtions. 

Xovv  eoiiies  har.ler  n^ailiie.'.      'Wauiier  is    alhiwcfl 

to  |ir lit  the  ideal  -iili^ta f  his  eriliei-ni  on  the 

evistinir  <l|H-ra  aii.l  hi-  eoii-t  met  ive  llieorv  ol  the 
Ihania  or  Art  Woiii  of  the  rntiire,  in  llie  eoni|KU-a- 
tiv.'lv  short  form  of  liis  letter  to  a  I'relieh  Irieii.l. 
nse.l  as  a  iirefaiv  lo  a   |irose   Iraii-lation    of  some   of 


.lailv  |.raetiee.  I.ul  rather  li\-   a   re  i,.iiial.le   amoiiiil       st;.iel  ii|ion  tlif  i.l..-.-ivatoiy  on  Corey's  llill,  wfi  cnn   trace 


of  |irai'liee  well  direete.l,  lakiiiu'  IhiiiL's  only  in  the 
riL.ht  |)rn'.;ressive  order.  Il"savs:  "  I  am  eonstnnt- 
Iv  a'^lcefl  ;  '  Hon-  inanv  hours  a  dav  do  your  ihmirh- 
ters  in-aetise?'  If  the  inr"her  of  hours  siicnt,  in 
liraetisijiL'  sivos  the  inieisiire  of  lite  -tan-liie^  ef  ;i  r!rfti'>.m. 
then  iiiv  <laie:rllters  are  aniMliL' the  inost  insiiriiilieant  " 
He  warns  t)ianists  :e^.iiiisf  ;iiU'  -^linwv  and  iinsiiitalile  di-- 
jilav:  "  Whv  sIk.iiM  veil  wish  to  attra.'t  atteiilinn.  ami  to 
ei'.-ate  :,n  .■llV-i-l  bv  foppi.-hiiess  :i..,l  :ill  sorts  of  ^riina.a-s, 
or  liv  eiirion-  aa.l  nrivve'lon-  I'vhihilioas  et  r;iV«,/«,— liip  V 
Yoll  have  oiilv  to  |»Iav  lllll-ieally  ami  !>e;iul  ifally.  and  t<i 
(leiiort  yonrseh cs  u  itli  iiioileMy' and  inv^iirieiv."  .  .  .  We 
M'ant  no  niori'  imlilii-  iiiafei  in  nines  frn-n  eecentrio  jreniils- 
os."  The  hool;  is  full  ot^'ned  sc-t.sn  of  •Ins  s.irt  and  its 
rules  :,.hI  eiilieisins  ,1i-'mI.1  he  wei..>li.'d  hy  every  stmlenl. 
We  have  a'leady  mile  '-ome  .-xirerts  from  the  wort;, 
}iv  no  m-Mlis  the  most  inili'n!:eit  r-ha)U-rs.  hm  fnir  sinMi- 
mens  of  its  ._r.iieral  stvir  :ui.I  spir  t  The  traiishit.'nn.  fniin 
the   new    llermin    elilion    is  the  w<e  Ic  of   a    IV.stmi    lady 


his   [.ihrelli  ;    lie  ado,,ts  the  title  eivell     hv    hi-    eril-  ^.^  .  ^,    _^.,^.|„„^,    ,,,„,  ;,  ^.  ,.^.,,„,„,,„  i„  .,.,,   ,,,,,,ecl 

ies:    ■■■|"lli(  Mnsie  of  the  I'llllircv"      'Ihis  is  t  lie  ,-s>:,v  ■  

o'  vshii  h  we  traii-Iated  an  al.h'  review  hy  i'er.linalid 

iiiu.a-  ii,  ihis  i..iiriiai  n  year  -ime.    i-ioiii  tiiat  re.  ^  Pavk  for  Bostoii.— CDrey's  Hill. 

\  lew  oiir  readers  iiiav  have  iMj--e-so(l  then  sehes  ot  ,,  r       i>    ii-     i.     i     i      i    i  

,,      ,      ,.       .  ,  .',•    .1    ■      n-  •     1  1.  ...   1  ,,1  r.idori'  the  iiip.siion  of  a  rnlilie  Pari;    had    liesnn 

llie  h'adlii"- ideas  set  loilli  111    Warners    lelter;    bill    |  ' 

it  will  he  better  to  lead  them  here  presenl.ul  in  full,  to  he  serion-lv  a.jltated,— liamelv  in  Auumst.  I^.-i7. 
in  his  own  order,  in  senlenr-es  ,is  elear  no  iloul.t  as  |  — ,,„,.  fVienil  "  The  Iliari-f."  I  Pee-t  hov.oi's  hio.j;ra- 
aiiv  elo-e  translation  eonld  well  make  them  H  !  ,|,,.,.  .\  w  -I'lmvin- 1.  sn-r.-sted  in  I  his  .lournal  the 
lliav  he  heavy  ri'adiim-,  hilt  it  will  repay  :    ami    it    i-      .  i.    •    •         .1     ti  ,-rl  r 

,.  ,.      I       I-    1,     ,r..     ,     il       ,   ,„i      I      iiiili  M-lani I   olitainin^-  that  hean!  ihil  eo'iiman  liii_' 

a-U:ii'r  a  eomparatnady  sle^rh'  ellorl  on    the    pall    ol  i 

uur  w1io  «i-h.-  t..  kiiiiw  the  drill  of  till'  rc-foriiier's  I  hill  in  Ih-ookline,  as  a  plaee  of  piihlie  resort  for  the 
thoueht,  t.)  eive  him  Ihi-  lo  read  ill-lead  of  the  \  ..-vowimj;  popiilat'on  of  our  eity.  At  that  lime  Ihe 
liilic  h  more  bulky,  lormidabh-  ami  hss  leinpi  rate  |  (ijlinir  np  >'<  the  liaek  Bay  was  not  be'run  :  and  our 
"  /l/„r  mill  Ih-iuiiii"  'I'liis  is  Ihe  i-o'.v  (/.  i-xii'iiiiir  I  fiiend.  if  In-  should  return  now.  wmiM  In'  surprised 
(if  the  yoliinie — ShorliT  pieees  follow,  on  :  '  1  111-  I  to  s|.,.  how  iiin.di  of  his  vi-ion  of  llie  ■■  iiolile  iir  eiiii..." 
I'rodiielion  of 'i"aiiiih.iii-er  in  l':iii-."  "  d'hi- I'lirpo -e  |  wlihdi  In-  (iriijeel  .-d  into  the  far  fn'llre.  is  nlready 
of  ihe  llpera  ;"  and  •  Mn-ieiil  ( 'i  it  iei-lii."  .\iid  the  realize. 1,  Still  we  la.-k  til.-  park,  ami  f'orev's  hill 
r. -11111111.1. r  of  Ih.-  s.-l.-.ii..iis  i-i|;il.-  t.i  \Va'.;iii-r's  will  soon  b.-  .-lit  lip  int. 1  priv.-il,- h. Is,  i  p.-'iiiipt  sti-iis 
"  M.-b.-liiiiLr.-n  Trih.-v  "  lor  rath. -r  T.-lral.i^-vi.    ami  1  1„.  m.t,  |,iki-ii  t.i  r.-.l. )    ami   sav.-   it    f  .r    Ihi-   piihlic 


:;.iod.  \\\:  think  tin-  ailvanl  ai;c-s  of -iieh  a  spot,  lb,- 
im-stini,-ib!e  worth  of  sm-h  an  o'i)i'e-t  ip-il  y.  eoul.l 
liai-'lly  he  set  f.i-lli  inon-  eoii\iln-i Iie'l y.  than  lllt-y 
\\(-l-e  at  lliat  lime  h\-  0111-  fri.-nd 

I.et  lis  have  C.ii'.-y's  Hill  by  all  iii.-ans, — ami  oiir 
dear  ohl  Cenrmm  t.ei,  without  wliieli  I'-iston  Wdllld 
be  shorn  rif  more  than  Ii.ilf  its  eharm  ami  i;-|ory  :  ( we 
e.in  bi-tli-r  atlbr.l  s.-v.-ral  111. ire  (Jreat  Fires  lliaii   we 


tolhi-en-at  p.-i-h,riii:im-e  Ih.-r.-of  to  (-■inn-  oif  next 
year  at  I'.avri-nt  h,  Tli.si-  inelinl.-.  first,  an  ai-c-.Jiliit 
'of  Ih.-  ■•  I.ee.-ml  of  Ihe  X i.-b.-lii iiL;eti."  out  of  which 
tie-  |.l..l  of  Ihe  tiilo-.^y  IS  w,.y.-ii. — about  as  mysl-eal. 
b.-u  il.l.-rim^-.  Iii!i  of  ya-t.  ^  .-i^m- -liadowy  bi-iiii;s.  as 
aii\'  iii\  t  li'.loti\-  w. '(--.-. '1-  att.-t-.i.le.l  lo  niid.-rsland  : 
ifu..iil.l  -,-i-m  I.,  lack  Ih.-   Iniin.iii    i-.t.  r.-.l    which    is 

s..  i-s-..|.tij|  t..  .ip.-ra.  ami  h.r  M'hi.li  tin-   llr.-.-k    my.  ', 

fli..|.i-_\-  ami  h.-r.i  |.i-ri...l  alh-r.l    a    l..Her    li.-ld  ;   but  i  ,-,,11  t.i  lose  //..(/ — h-i  us  k.-.-p  c-.  i-ry  im-h   of  it    as   a 

aflcl-  I'.ayrcnlh.  we  shall   b. -'1.1-    kn.iw.      'I'l  .-n    .-ome  !  ^ni-ri-d    and    i,;alii-liabl.-    p.iss,.-sion    of  the    lie.i|ile  1 

dcscriplions  of  the  (lpe:a   II--11-.-  at    r.a\r.-iilli.    with  |    .\n,I  wh.-il  w.-  hav.-the  hill,  lli.-n  possibly,  miw- tli.-il 

till-    (-irenmslanci  s    lea.liie^    to     its     inept  ion.    th.-  tin-  r. -sties-  ■"  prohibition"  triio-t  is  Ini. I,  some  enter- 

formatirm  of  1  he  ^^'a-.:ll.■l-  .\-s.i.-iali.iiis.  and  a  history  |ii-i-iiiij;  nin-ii- lov  iim  (b-rimili.  if  not  .\iiieri(-aii.  ni:i\- 

ol   the  pr.iei-,,--  miiih-  in  ihi-  ereelion  of  Ihe   cditice.  I  obtain  have  t.i  cr.-.-l    a   liithl    hall   with   snl.ion    ami 

with  -ev(-ial    ilrawin;;s  to   illustral.-   ils   plan. — 'I'lie  ,  ]ii-omi-iiaili-  anion;;  the  co.d  Irees  on  its  shipe.  wliilh- 

bo.ik  is  hirlhi-r  enriehed  by  a  c.i-ii|ilcli-   ami    i-ari-fiil  ,  ..i-  tl,..  lii-eil  |irisoners  of  our  hot  streels  in  the  sum. 

catahie-m-  of  \\*a;rni-i-'s  published  work-s.  by  Mr.    W.  j  PI,.,.  ,.y,.niii;;s  iiiay  resort  for  fiai-d.-n  f^>ll.-.'rIs.  such 

Y.   .\ptlioi-p — .Sur.ly   till-    KiiL-lisli   r.  ad-r   will    not  ^  ;is  Tln-odore 'riioimis  .rives  th--tn   every   i-veiiiii;r-  ip 

now     lack    the    11, ears    of  iindi-i--limliii;.r    \Va-.;ii.-i-'s  ;  \|.w  V,,rk.      N..thiii;r  could  iii.ir.-  conlribulc  to   lln- 

i.l.-as  and  aim-,  a-  In-  him-ell    ha-  s.-l  th.  111  forth    in  I  r.-lV.-shnient  ami   lesth.-tic  cnlturi-  of  the    |ico|dc   in 

wor.ls,      \\  .-    lo.i.    ill    this   .loinnal.    for   imn-c   than  |  1  he  siiiniuer  montlis.  wlii-ii   lioston  sulfcr-.s    from    an 

twenty  year-  pa-l.  have  not  been  iiiatteiitive  to  the  I  utter  il.-arth    of  all    r.-tim-l   aniusement.      Morcovor. 

m-w     |>lien.  m.-noii.    ti-anslal  in;;-   iii.ire    or    h-ss    from  \\  it  I,  a  >  lew  -iiiipl  y  In  the  inipi-iveiueiit  of  our  nm. 


"W'aem-r's    writiiies,    as    well    as    t'roiii    his    e|ow-iii<^- 
a.lvocatc,  l,i-/.t.  besides  reproiliicinu'  the  .iMcst  cril 


1  Iiroa.I  a\cinie,  lined  with  rows  of  trees,  wider  than 
"  I'liter  dill  Linih-11,"  ill  lU-rlin.  hnrdi-reil  with  ina<j:i.ili- 
cellt  hiiildiii-,'s.  .levalcd  .-liolieh  to  onalile  tin-  trains  up.ni 
thi-  railniads  t.i  pass  I.eneiith,  ami  slreti-hin;:  .lirectly  on' 
to  that  most  lii-aiiiifiil  of  siiliiulian  towns.  liiookliuc. 
From  Ilie  outer  end  of  this  iiohh- avi-iim-  winds  a  lir.md 
ami  h.-;iiitiliil  stri-i-t  to  tin- lull  on  wliicli  we  sland.  The 
hill  is  now-  plniiteil  with  all  the  h.-aiitifiil  varieties  of 
.\nicrican  forest  trees,  and  sweet-sr-ented  ami  tIowcriii..r 
sliruhs.  The  o:ik  in  its  several  species,  intcrmixcl  with 
ire.-iutiful  clumps  of  pim-s.  tirs  and  Ii.-m'ocks  -that  11. .hi.- 
tree'— hiidioiies  nn.l  ohestmus.  maiiU-s  and  asli.-s,  all  in 
their  places  -all  hcautiful  in  thcniselvo--,  nil  still  nmre 
heautiful  by  contrast  with  eat-ll  other— all  are  In-re;  in 
this  sjiot  the  fra;rrant  sa-safr.is,  in  that  the  swr-et  f.-in' 
then-  the  lauiils  henzoin,  and  here  a<r;iiu  the  sw-i-et  hriar; 
a  pati-h  of  the  kalniia  latit.ilia  ri-freslu-s  the  eye  on  the  one 
Irili.l.  ih.iil'i.h-ndron  or  azalea  on  tin-  other. 

It  is  now  '-  lowar.I  the  troini;  (huvn  of  the  sun,"  ami  the 
fasllionahle  world  of  ito-ton  are  ilrivim.;  out  in  I'lni:  Jiro- 
cessiiin  over  the  milldain,  win.liiiir  up  tin- side  of  Cnr.j's. 
ami  after  I..ii'4  lo..kii!^  at  the  -jl'iries  below  iiii-l  aioiiinl, 
pass  d'iw-11  upon  tin-  otli.-r  si.Ic.  ami  b.iieath  the  shade  of 
tin-  txliirious  ohl  elms  whirii  line  the  stiet-ls.  ihcy  ilrive  on 

to  the  u:raml  aveiine  -ll Uonl,  vaid  "  of  'h.-  .-hy.     This 

ilrive  has  bei-'ini--  to  TJostoli  111, >  e  thin  Ily.le  I'.ilk  is  to 
Lull. Ion.  Powii  aiii'.n:;  tin- j^rov.-s  an. I  shiihhi-ry  of  the 
hill  si.Ies,  a  tlioii-i'id  poor  iiMtliers  w-itli  their  childr.-n  are 
sitting:,  aii.l  driiikinu'  in  the  s.-eae  with  emotions  which 
they  lio  not  nmlerslaiiii,  but  wlliidl  on  the  (Ire  it  Hook 
arc  pass.-. I  t.>  the  crtr.Iit  .if  him  of  wliom  it  is  written, 
*-  Hh-s-u.l  is  he  who  cnsiil.-rcth  the  poor  and  iiee-ly." 

e  I  -have  duriiur  my  stay  in  It.'st.in,''  says  the  sti-nnijer, 
"  visile. I  y.iiir  iiistitiit'. ins  .>f  leii-niii;;.  your  noble  i-hari- 
tii-s,  iind  the  ma;;nill.iciit  -  citi.-- ..f  lIi.-  dea.l,'  which  the 
wi-d..iii  ali.l  the  !.:enerosily  of  th."  last  i-entiiry  I'slahlished. 
Hut  beyiinil  an.l  .ih.ive  llieiii  all.  I  imisi  phi.-e  that  .-iili^rht. 
cn<-.l  last,-,  -hat  m-M.-ii.-s"  of  .lis.  osil.i.iu,  which  '--i  >-  •'-- 
|iii-cha-e  of  this  hill  an.l  it- Inipr.iVi-nient  f,,r  .1 
sort.     \  hmi.lred  y.-;i.s  lu/o  I  .-,111    easily    .-ome 

Ci.minon  yoll-ler.  a'l.l  tlr-  br.ia.l  :ieri-s  b.-lov\-  lis.       

th-l.ls,  as  ilivinii  been  siltli -ielit  f.ir    tin-    r.-cn-a  i  -■ 

])i-ople.     Hut    n.nv,   W'lli  tliis  .1.  n-.' p.-pidation,  ,-    ', 

no    stiitabh-    pr-'Vi-i.iii    in    tin-    way    ..f  -arks    ;i  ,  ., 

pleasure   i:roiiml-.  w  hat  could  tin- p.-..pl.-  .In  wit  .-;.,. 

sp.it-.*     Till'-,  th.- e.u-l.i-ni .- i-  ii.,l  v.-ry  .-xt- n-ivi  ,■ 

pal'-li  .-oiniiar.'d  with  the  oul.lic  L'roiinds  of  fore 
—  but   ih.-n    th.-  \i.-ws  il  ;itV  .r.l- 111.-    o-iiji.-rb    a-  ..    •■ 

than  iiiali.-  lip  f.-r  ili<-  sinilbn-s  of  its  ext.-ul.     _;...  

eonsicK-r  su  -h  a  -p  -1  as  thi-  as  0111-  of  111.-  ii.-liii-l  .-.f  .-.lu- 
ealional  lli-t  itnlious.  'Ch.- pe-.p  .- are  tam.^Iit  r.lln.-in.-nl 
wh.i  come  h.-r.-;  their  -.ml-  ;ir.-  lou.-h.-I  by  tin-  seiiliineiit 
of  b.-auiy :  thi-y  a. -.  pi  ire  m-w  i-h-a-  .-f  tin-  'jramh-iir  of  .-iv- 
il  s.iciely,  as  ih.-y  l.i.ik  .I..W11  upon  the    \asl    liinnan    hive, 

nil. I  rlu-y  learn  tii  f.  .-1  the  iinp-'itaiice  of  or-Ier.  th.-   1 s_ 

sily  of 'ihe  lieiu-e  lo  llielaw--,  and  the  \-;iIll.-  of -o-  i.:I  h-irill'i. 
iiv.  Tliev  s.-e  the  ri.-li  jia-s  bv  tlieiii  ill  -howv  vehi.-b-s, 
liilt  reth-.-t  thai  Ihcy  slir.ic  ill.-  i>|.-a-ui.-  of  the  rich,  ami 
tint  from  them  tln-ir  piivilei,'e  of  eointii;.r  li,Ili«-r  was  ob- 
tain'-.I. 

.\i.il  now-  the  son  is  sinkii'u' hehin-I  the  h  11- of  Wiltli  on. 
nml  Ii;;htill-4  llli  H'lslon.  a'l'l  f'anibl  i.l-.^e,  .-ili.l  ('liar'. --town, 

with  -i  ti.-rv  el.iw,  \  thou-aml  ''\<--  are  sijarkliiiL'  wita 
deli^dlt  at,  the  lua'.'i.-al  .-h  .in,"  s  ,,r  i-.,loi  in  .-ailli  air  anl 
-ei.  .V  hii-h  (-.tin.-,  over  til.- milt  ilinh- ;  no  iniisy  coiiv.-i- 
satioil  i- li'-ard  ;  the  s.-lisi- ..f  b.- inly  is  aro'ise,!  iii  all;  the 
lllllil  of  busy  life  comes  llji  to  our  ears  with  sin^rlll-ir  ih  - 
linctness;  til,-  tiroad-fai-c'l  mo-'ii  i-  i-isiii;r  ali<iv(-  -loin.-  and 
-pin-  and  Il'iii-(--toi>;  ami  11. -w-  cr''W'I-  ar.-  \ve:.iiiii'_^  Ilnir 
w-.iy  hilhei-ward  to  t  ike  tin- ]ilaecs  of  those  ^^  ho  now  re- 
tro   to   their   .iw.-lliii;r-(     p.-rhap- ill  lanes  ami  alh-y-,  but 


sical  iii.-.iiis.  sm-h  conci-rls  would  a(l"oi-.|  eniploy-tuenl 

to  an  orchestra  wlios.-  im-inb. -rs  could  be  kept  to- 
il al  ab-lra.-ts.  yro  .o/r/ ..-«.  that  we  (-.iiild  find,  liy  ;r,-tlier  the  year  ronml.  k(-pt  in  eoiistatit  praclii-e  of 
l.-a.lin:;  mii-i.-al  milluiril  i<-s  in  (ii-i-inaiiv  and  V.Uii-  I  o-ood  liiilsie.  and  the  (-iTeet  would  c.-rtainly  he  felt 
laii.l.  \\  .i;;iii-i- literaliiri-  is  L;eltiii;r  tol.-rahly  we!!  ]  ;,,  the  oi-,.ater  (-.xei-lh-iua' of  our  Syiiiphoiiy  orclies. 
circulated,     Th-s.  lollow  .,.1  up  by  "  Taniih;iii-i-r"  ami  1  |-a  in  tin-   wi:it.-r  — 

•■  l.ohen^i-iti."  Iik,-wi-..    by    Tlmmas.    ha-    done    tin-  ^        ,;,„  ,,„  th,.  -  „inrisf  state  liis  ease  once  m..re:  the      ^^i^^^y  Jtni.n-X';:;^::::;  i:;:;;n;^:;,^V';:',wn-:r' 

sklriui-hini;- ;   now  li-r  t  In-  iiin-K- il  m-w    .-ra    l.i    pro-  [  siibic(-l  is  •  up"  as  il  was  nol.  tlu-ti.  :iii!l  he   will    mnv 

(-ee.l  11-0111  Iia\  i-.-ntii  ;  now   lor  the  cone,  etc  \i-i-it.ibh-  ,  in.  jieard  ; 

Arl.WorUol  tlu-Fuliire'  ....    i  hav.- taken  stran^-ers  l.iiely  to  my  favorite 

'  point  of  \  iew.  for  tin-  panorama  of  IJoston  ami  its  envi- 

"  I'l  \N.i  AM)  Son.;:    1  low  t.i  Teach,  How  t.)  Li-arn,   I  roiis,    (,)iie  ^enlleinan  fr.un  tin*  f^oiitll.   as  our   earriafre 

ami  II. ov  to  Form  a  .Iinl^imnt  ot    .\li;-ie;il    I'l-rform.  came  upon  the  apex  of  Cor.-y's  hill.  1. -ape. i  from  tin*  velii- 
am-i--."    traii,-lat.-.l    h-om    the    li.i-imiu    of    Fl:i;.:i>llicil 
Wlb.K.      ll.islori;    l.iickvvooii.   IJrooks  ,t  Co. 


iml  .\|i|ileIou.  ali-1  P'-al.  idy;  hiil.  Mr,  Hi  ,ri-t,  I  reven 
hi-  im-m.'i-y  still  iiiori-,  w  In.  in  an  :i-.re  .d' ill.nn-v.inakiii'-j 
ami  s.di'.ol  (-ii,l.'W-iii(-nts,  looked  wiih  kindly  i-ye  ii]ion  the 
laborer    and     ni'-ehanie,    a-..l  trave  ..f  his   abiin.lam-.-,   Ihat 

the  la  on-r's  w-f.-  ami  child  should  f,.i'-v.-r  have  litis  nia;^. 
niti.-ent  sp.-t  f..r  flien-  re.-i  cation,  and  f-.r  ihe  deve  opnu-nt 
in  Inch  sonis  of  ila-  -cnliiU'  lit  ol  l'.-aia\." 


cle.  lie  w-as  so  slt-uek  with  the  lichness  ami  beauty  of 
the  scene,  that  f..r  sonn-  moiiienls  he  wislud  not  ta  speak 
Thisi-  a  pithy,  enl.-rlaiuin-,- and  ilisirm  live  lillle,  ^  or  be  spoken  to. 
boo!,,  b  iiLl'  p.ipnl.ir  in  (ierniany.  in  w-hi<-li  tin-  fa.  {  Then  and  th.-re  we  discussed  the  matter,  and  tried  to 
imnis  ohl  t.-aeh.i-  Wieck.  of  Dri-sd.-u.  tin-  lallier  ami  I  form  some  o-timale  ..f  the 'leht  of  L-ratitiide  which  sncceed- 
lcaili(-r  ol  .Mine,  f  liira  Si-hninai-n  and  of  Marie  I  in;;  eenerations  would  owe  the  Hrookline  millionaire-. 
W  iec-k.  has  ^iveii  us  his  idea-  about,  leariiiiit;-  lo  play  could  lli.-y  be  indue-  .1  to  pun-hase  those  grounds  and  lay 
Ihe    piano    and    t.i    siiii;-,    hi-    (-rlticisiiis  upon    false      them  out  for  a  piihlie  park  fot.-ver. 

leacln-rs.  sjuillow-  egotistical  virtuosos,  the  fashion-  I  lo.ike.l  forward  in  fancy  to  tin- time  wlu-n  all  the  sur- 
nbh- atteciations  and  \-:iuiliesof  pujiils  IFitien-.l  by  roundiim  (anintry,  fir  as  the  beautiful  ran(;es  of  hills 
fond  |iari-iits,  Ar  ,  ,V'-..  in  a  style  often  v.-ry  .piaint  which  limit  the  view,  shall  be  tided  wilU  human  liabila- 
aii.l  Iniim-ly.  ami  aiiiiisine-lv  sntit-b-al.  In  a  s,.i-i,.s  I  ti.iiis,  and  rellectcd  iipou  the  f^-eliin;- which  tlu-n  would 
ol  papi-i-s.  various  in  hiriil.  paillv  didacti.-.  partly  in  '  swell  tin-  breast  of  tin-  stranger,  who  ticm  thi.s  point 
dialouiie.  w  hen-  hi-  hiiiis.-lf  lak(-s  the  name  of  Ih.iii.  I  sh-uild  look  down  iip.ni  Ihc  wide  spr<-a.I  city,  and  shoal. I 
iiiie  ami  ri-lali-s  his  experi.-nce  at  divers  tnn-ical  ,  be  told  lliat  this  sp.ii.  when  all  other  In-iulu- aroimd  Hos- 
lainily  paitie-.  tin-  bunk  contains  inaiiy  soimd  ideas.  I  (,,„  ha.l  hecome  private  property,  wa-  hou;;ht  hy  the  wise 
liolh  with  I.-;;.!  1. 1  to  the  tech  11:.  I  lie  of  tin-  two  arts,  a,„i  liberal  luibi.inaires  of  IS'i-,  an.l  -^iven  to  the  us(-,  ivc- 
aild  to  Hie  la-le  ami  e\  pi-,---i,  .11  in   pei-loi-mniic-.    or      ,-,.ai;„n  an.l  dclijilit  of  the  poor  man. 

111.-  iili-al  interpi-elati .1 -..,  .1!  cnmposit  i  nis.    Some  !       i  fan.-icl  my  siran;;er  to  he  one  wli.>  ha.l  s.-en  mii.h  of 

of  his  i.li-as  are  iii-enliar.  l-"oi-  iuslar.ia-.  he  wo'ild  j  ,1,,,  „.,,ri.i,  « h..-e  eye  w-as  open  to  beauty,  whose  heart 
lilst  have  the  y  oiiii:;- 1 ..  iiinner  imik.-  liimsel:  at  In. me  :  ,,,,„i,i  apprceiale  a  noble  did.  Hut  let  me  interest  you  in 
on  the  kcvl'oard  and  t  in- i-i(.;-|il  ti-e  of  the  t-.i|(.;ers  for  ,he  description,  as  Sterne  says,  or  something  bke  it. 
siveral  imii'lh-.  b.-ior.-  l.-ariiiii--  aiiylliiim-  ab  .111  Ih  -  1  ,(  (^  .,,„„n  ,^  p^  ,,,-„  t,„.  j',,,,-!;  |j,,v  i,;  Mllcd  nii,  and 
].linled  miles.  lb-  do.-  u.,t  b.-li.-i  e  that  nrti'ls  in  ,  „„|,|^,_  j.,a,,.|v  ,-esi.lci  ces  occupy  ils  now  loalhs-.lue  siir- 
piallti  pia_\  lilt;  l.ec.  nie  so  by  a  \el-y  lar:;-,    aluoiwit  of      face.     Kr.im   some   pciul  ne.ir   tl-.e   public   garden,  as  we 


IHusif.il  CoiTcspoii  kiifc. 


('ill.  Alio.  .I1.XK  1.  The  last  week  in  .\pril  brouolit 
us  The.,  Tlioinu-  and  lbs  pe  .pie.  w  h.i  o-a\e  four 
(■oiu-(-i-t,s  to  lai-^-e  ainliem-.-s,  Tlie  liest  things  were 
-Memlclssohn's  Si!o:c!i  Sympliony.  S.-liuberl's  itu, 
lini-lied  Syinplionv.  the  Uai-!;  Concerto  for  two 
\  ioliiis.  Hraliiii-'s  IIuiiL;ai-i  an  I)ani-.-s.  IleelhoM-n's 
Pastoral  Symphony,  a  "ood  deal  of  V\'ai;lier,  the 
Haeh  Chaiioliiie  arian-ed  f.-  (  lreh(-st,|-.-i  hy  Rati". 
un-1  l:-.t-:;<-  sel.-etions  IVolil  IJIllck's  (.trph'-us.  the 
latt(-i-  with  a  chorus  ..fa  hnmlred  .-ind  lilt  V  or  so. 
l)n  the  wliole  this  orche-tra  has  iie\  er  played  S'l 
well  !i'|-e  b.-f.ii-e.  m.r  has  Mr,  Thomas  (-\i-r  (i.un-  so 
well  hy  us  for  ]u-o-.ii-aiii'ii.-s.  On.-  pi-.-tty  tou^li  nut 
-.ve  did  have  lo  crack  in  llie  sha]ie  of  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  Wao-n.-r  alter  tin-  Pa-tor.il  Svnipln.ny. 
.Vitlioiieh  I  am  an  adinirer  of  Wao-nei-,  i  confess 
that  soinethin;;-  less  of  his  at  one  sittin;;  would  have 

quite  simicei!  me.      1  ai t   sulli.-i.-nl  ly   cidtivalcl 

to  enjoy  it.  This  continually  wr-s'.liiii;  wit  h  disso- 
nances and  appcalint;  i-honis  for  the  half  hour 
to:;ether  is  a  weariness  to  l,ii..-  mu-ic.il  llesh. 
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Till-  Olnolt  I'lionis  was  ti'iiinofl  by  Mr.  Orlando 
l?lai-linian,  oikI  mtv  well  (raiiii'd  tno.  TIi'h  ij-i'ntlc- 
maii  is  an  adrniralile  <Irill-ninstcr  and  a  risini;  man. 
I  liiMi-  liim  spitlic-n  (if  in  ('"nnoction  wilh  the 
"  A|Killo  Clnh,"  hut  I  sliould  tliiiiU  a  litUe  prema- 
Uirely.  Ol' llic  niinii- ,if '■  niplHii-;  '  I  do  not,  need 
to  s|i('ai;.      II.  was  well  r-ffri\  rd. 

Tlic  Aiiolld  I'lid)  g-ave  Uioir  (dosini;  concert  of  tlie 
season  tliis  weelc.  They  sans  Abt'.s  "  Break  of 
Morn,"  Frei's  "  How  came  Love,"  Wandler's  "  Come 
in  the  stilly  ni^lit"  and  Miihrins'.s  "  IIow  I  loved 
thee,  native  land."  The  club  sinij  with  very  .2:ood 
expression  and  intonation.  The  other  elements  of 
the  programme  were  "  Hear  ye  Israel,"  from  "  Eli- 
jah "  and  the  dnet  from  "  Creation,"  snnsj  by  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Wenham  and  Mr.  Bernstein,  which  were  not 
performances  sucli  as  I  like  to  criticize,  De  morluis 
ui!  vis!  hnnum.  Mrs.  L,  H,  Watson  played  on  the 
piano  a  Xocturnc  of  Chopin,  a  Volkslied  of  Mendels- 
sohn, and  Tansiij's  arrangement  of  Weber's  "  Invi- 
tation to  the  Dance,"  As  this  lady  was  a  pnpil  of 
Tausis  I  heard  her  with  sireat  interest.  She  plays 
in  a  refined  and  ele<;ant  manner,  but  is  not  of  the 
artistic  build  for  success  in  concert.  The  Mrs.  Rice 
of  whom  I  spoke  before,  and  who  stranffely  enough 
has  not  been  heard  here  in  public  this  winter,  is  a 
far  more  brilliant  performer.  Nevertheless  I  should 
sav  that  Mrs.  Watson  was  a  valuable  .addition  to  our 
stock  of  good  players,  whom  alas!  we  are  far  from 
appreciatin;;  in  proportion  to  their  goodness  in  Art, 
and  I  hope  she  will  do  well.  Nevertheless  havina; 
lost  Goldbeck  to  St  Louis  and  not  adequately  recog- 
nizing some  of  the  best  of  those  we  have  left,  I 
should  say  Chicago  was  not  a  very  good  field  for 
pianists.  Another  feature  of  this  concert  (and  the 
great  popular  success)  was  the  singing  of  the  "  Qua- 
ker City  Quartette "  formerly  with  the  Ritchings 
troupe.     This  was  certainly  excellent. 

Mr.  Wolfsohn's  Schumann  reeits  Is  closed  last  Sat- 
urday.    The  last  three  recitals  were  : 
Eighth. 

Toccata,  Op.  7. 

Bunte  Blatter.  Op,  09,  Nos,  1,  2  and  3, 

Souks:  "  Poet's  Love,"  l.'i  noa, 

Mrp-  Sticey. 

Fant.asie  Sliicke,  Op.  12,  Bk  1. 
Ninth. 

Nachtslucke,  Op.  25. 
Bunte  Blalter,  Xiis.  11  and  9. 
Sonps,        Mii^s  H,a6kpll, 
Fantasie  Stucke,  Op.  12,  Bk  2, 
Tenth. 
Pcliorzo,  Oitrnf'  and  Knniance,  Op.  32. 
Fantask*  StUoke.  Op.  111. 
Slings,        Miss  While. 
Krcislcriana,  Op.  16. 

The  playing  as  usual  was  very  uneven.  The  "toc- 
cata "  for  instance,  and  the  second  number  of  the 
Kreisleriana  went  extremely  well.  Many  other 
thin"-s  not  so  well.  Nevertheless  this  series  of 
recit.ils  was  a  very  memorsibleone,  giving  so  perfect 
an  outline  of  the  Schumann  pianoforte  ciiltiis.  That 
many  of  us  should  here  have  first  become  acquaint- 
ed with  such  works  as  the  Sonata  in  F  sharp,  the 
Davidsbiindler,  the  Etudes  Syniphoniqnes  and  the 
Kreisleriana  is  enough  to  mark  any  winter  with  a 
wdiite  stone.  It  is  also  pleasant  to  record  that  the 
attendance  has  been  unusually  encouraging,  I  should 
say  an  audience  ranging  from  two  to  four  hundred. 
On  the  whole  therefore  we  can  congratulate  Mr. 
Wolfsobn  with  having  done  an  excellent  season's 
work  for  Art  here,  while  he  on  his  part  has  seen  in 
his  appreciative  audience  the  best  omen  for  its  ulti- 
mate usefulness. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Eddy  begins  a  series  of  organ  recitals 
this  week  which  will  present  works  of  the  first  order, 
and  from  what  I  know  of  his  "  play  "  I  am  sure  in  a 
manner  to  invite  the  closest  scrutiny.  As  this  gen- 
tleman is  a  poor  hand  at  Auber  overtures  and  X« 
6i-iiiid  DucJirsse,  he  will  confine  himself  to  the  bounds 
of  the  legitimate. 

The  Beethoven  Society  gave  a  piivate  testimonial 
concert  last   week  to  Mr.  Wm.  Lewis,  the  violinist, 


and  ]ireseided  him  willi  an  elegant  ?."iO()  \inlin — liis 
own  li.iviiig  bcfii  buriii'il  in  our  great  fire  (which 
]i('rhaps  you  iK'.'ird  of  lii'I'nri').  A  nice  programme 
was  played,  embracing  a  Bargiel  trio,  etc.  And  this 
was  certainly  a  nice  thing  to  do,  for  Mr.  Lewis  is 
really  an  artist,  and  one  of  the  staunchcst  advocates 
of  good  music  we  have  in  tlie  city. 

I  observe  that  some  party  in  New  York  has  taken 
up  cudgels  in  behalf  of  our  fellow-townsman,  Mr. 
Silas  G.  Pratt,  the  young  composer.  Ho  speaks 
highly  of  Pratt's  ambition,  whiidi  is  all  very  well. 
Now  I  for  one  have  no  disposition  to  cry  a  man 
down  because  he  disgraces  himself  so  far  as  to  write 
Symphonies  and  Operas,  On  the  contrary  I  bid  him 
God-speed.  And  were  Mr,  Pratt's  works  offered  us 
as  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  a  h  rvest  as  yet  far  from 
ripe  (indeed  a  part  of  it  scarcely  planted),  it  would 
certainl}^  be  unkind  to  speak  of  them  as  critics  have. 
Competent  parties  who  have  examined  the  scores 
speak  of  them  as  "  showing  talent,"  "  better  than 
they  expected,"  "  really  clever,"  etc.  And  so  no 
doubt  they  are.  But  here  we  have  Mr.  Pratt  ignor 
ing  the  long  apprenticeship  at  orchestration,  the 
forming  the  ear  to  the  effect  of  instruments  in  com- 
bination, such  as  were  served  by  Haydn  for  sixty 
years  before  he  finally  wrote  the  Creation,  and  by 
Beethoven  while  he  was  assistant  director  of  the 
theatre  orchestra  at  Boon  from  his  tliirteenth  to 
nineteenth  years,  and  then  again  at  Vienna  until  the 
year  1800  when  at  lengtli  his  first  symphony  ap- 
peared. Beethoven's  first  symphony,  although  now 
it  appears  small  beside  the  remaining  eight,  was 
preceded  by  such  works  as  the  pianoforte  sonatas 
including  the  opus  14,  the  trios  (strings)  op.  3  and 
9,  the  sonatas  for  piano  and  vi(din  op.  12,  the  great 
septet  op.  20.  besides  a  large  number  of  smaller 
things  in  various  combinations  of  insti'uments  by  all 
of  which  Beethoven  was  getting  ready  to  venture  in 
the  important  experiment  of  symphony.  Yet  the 
result  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  we  find  him  pro- 
ducing a  symphony  only  at  long  intervals  until  the 
fifth,  which  came  in  1808,  afler  the  sonata  appassion- 
ata  (itself  a  symphony  for  pianoforte).  At  this 
point  Beethoven  seems  to  have  developed  such  a 
richness  of  fancy  as  made  the  pianoforte  forever 
afterwards  somewhat  distasteful  to  him,  notwith- 
standing the  wonderful  residts  attained  in  op,  HI, 
And  it  is  only  after  this  time  that  he  wrote  the 
remaining  four  symphonies,  so  heavenly   beautiful. 

Now  here  in  the  ease  of  Pratt  we  have  a  young 
man,  amiiitious,  to  be  sure,  and  studious.  But  liis 
experience  has  not  ma<le  him  a  master  of  instru- 
mental effects  or  particularly  clioice  in  them.  Be- 
sides which,  and  a  moi'e  fatal  lack,  lie  has  neither  a 
specially  rich  fancy  nor  a  very  expert  handling  of 
his  material,  all  of  which  disadvantages  must  be 
scored  against  the  first  symphony  of  t!ie  Pratt  cn/- 
tiifi.  Now  if  he  shall  continue  to  studv.  and,  as  all 
other  composers  have  done,  write  small  things  for 
various  instruments  in  order  to  learn  practically 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad,  he  will  perhaps  in 
time  produce  art-works  of  permanent  value,  or  at 
any  rate  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  tried  his 
best — wdiich  trial  of  his  own  powers  will  itself  be 
hie  sufficient  reward,  I  think  the  two  or  three 
careful  writers  who  have  spoken  unfavorably  to  ilr. 
Pratt's  eff.  irt  feel  about  it  as  I  do.  If  he  is  a  ."^amson 
hi  posse,  his  hair  seeius  to  us  uot  yet  fully  grown. 

Besides  this,  I  would  say  to  Mr,  Pratt  and  all 
other  ''  unappreciated"  and  "  unsympathized-with  " 
individuals  of  the  artistic  persuasion,  while  appreci- 
ation and  sympathy  are  very  well,  they  are  after  all 
pretty  thin  rewards  for  an  artist  to  hang  his  hopes 
upon.  .Schubert  never  heard  his  symphonies. 
Beethoven  never  heard  the  three  last  of  his  (as  he 
was  then  quite  deaf).  To  diligently  order  one's 
footsteps  in  the  inner  light  of  the  spii-it  brings  for 
itself  an  exceedingly  great  reward.  If  one  hears 
the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul,  one  has  no  need  of  hu- 
man applause  in  the  outer  ears.  All  of  which  is  put 
on  record  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  grand-children, 
who  may  like  to  know  that  their  grand  pa  was  not 
one  of  the  "  eut-and  slash  "  critics  who  tried  to  snub 
the  Grk-\t  Composer  Pratt,  born  in  Chicago  in  1850 
or  thereabouts.  Deu  FuevscuI-tz. 


DESCRIPTIVE    LIST   OF   THE 

-ATTEST       3S/a:TJSlO 
Piil»IiM]io«l  l».v  01iT<>r  mtMon  A'  C'o. 


Voral.  n  itii  Y*i;in4»   Ac-coni]i»aini4*nt. 

The  Maiflen's  Rose,  or,  So  the  Story  ffofs. 

8.  F  to  f.  Haffnn. 

A  vf-rv  PU'fct  anrl  trikinj;  hallafl,  that  ^lirlci^  e.lf-ily 
nml  sniootlily  from  tlie  lipH. 

Joys  of  the  P'ntnrp.     (La  riioji,  del  Futurn). 
Duet  for  two  Sopr's.  5.  F  to  a.  Oiufj^nn. 

■'  ()  iion'iipr  i\f\  mio  pir.iro  " 

"  Come  tliL-n,  happy  tl.iyfl." 
An  nnconiiiinnly  nicp  Th^linn  duct    wilh   rirpftv, 
often    r'-eurrincr  milsicnl    iihfnses.    i.vhicli    civo  the 
composition  ;i  piqii:int  and  channini:^  expn.-«*;ioti. 

The  Lettf^r  in  the  Candle.     Song  and  Cho. 

2.  A  to  e.  Coote. 

"  How  the  littlo  9j  ark  is  shininf:, 
It  points  direct  to  me  " 
F<"nin(lerl  on  a  pretiv  superstition,    which    is  verv 
nentiv  taken  up   in  the   Verses.     Easy   and   pretty 
nieh)dy. 

Rose  Aylmer.  3.  E')  to  fj.  Boott. 

"  A  night  of  mem'riea  and  of  sifchs, 
I  consecrate  to  thee." 
Pure  and  eloquent  woidf*  to  iiiunic  of  the   same 
character. 

Merry  Day,  sing  the  Merry  Day.     4.  F  to  a. 

Offenharh. 

Fruin  *■  La  .ToMe  Parfeumeiise,"  and  has  French 
and  Enf^lish  words. 

Old  Rrown's  Daughter.     2.  E/>  to  e.         Thnit. 
"Old  Hrown's  Dmu'hter  's  as  fair  as  any  pearl." 
Very  lively  nnd  funny. 

Iiiritriiiiienta]. 

Z  U  L  M  A  . 

.  D.  arr.  by  Hnrvp}j  T). 
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The  Popular. 


30 


The  "  Zulma'*  is  a  dance  which  hn^;  pprtintr  at 
once  to  threat  favor:  so  much  so  that  nianv  calls  in 
advance  of  puhlioation  were  made  for  the  piece. 
Take  it  while  it's  hot! 

Bunker  Hill  Grand  Centennial  Marrli. 

3.   F.  L.   Mamv.  30 

Appears  in  time  for  the  great  event,  now  close  at 
hflnd. 

Memory.     (111.  Title).     Idyl.     4.  E^.     Wihon.  50 

Equal  to  the  best  of  Mr.  W's  pieces  already  piih- 
lishcd,  Containis  fewer  ari^cir^ios  than  most  of  the 
others,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  a  fall  continuous 
nielo.iy. 

Farewell.     (Scheidegruss).     4  hands.  3.  A^. 

Lanr/e.  40 
Still  Wishes.  (Stille  Wunsche).     3.  Ef).       *'      4') 

The'^e  two  belong  to  the  set  called  "  The  Insepa- 
rables," which  contains  abont  40  tine  4-hand  pieces. 
Thev  are  very  craccful.  and,  with  other  recently 
published  productions  of  I,,an£re.  render  it  doubt- 
ful if  he  knows  how  to  write  a  poor  piece. 


Yoix  du  Coeur. 


4.  C. 


AithevL  60 


A  '  Romance"  from  the  opera  of  ■'  L'EcIair"and 
is  a  fine  air  beautifully  arranged. 

L'Ombre.     (The  Shadow).     Potpourri.     3. 

Maylnfh.  1,00 
"  L'0:4mTtE,"  an  opera  by  Flotow,  appears  to  be 
like    '  Martha  "  a  rich  succession  of  plea-^iintj  melo- 
dies, simple  and  sweet  enough  to  please  everybody. 
14  airs  are  included  in  the  Potpourri. 

Sailing  in  the  Twilight.   4.  A  min.     Carreno.  60 

Commences  with  a  simple,  pensive  air.  quite  suit- 
able to  the  excursion  and  the  hour,  but  soon  merges 
into  runs  and  successions  of  Sil's  and  ethn,  which 
require  fingers  with  a  good  "  double  action,"  which 
renders  the  melody  doubly  uweet. 

Celebrated  Marchf'S.  M<iyhtfh. 

No.  3.     Chopin's  Funeral  March.     Simpli- 
fied.    4.  O  minor. 
"     7.     Mareh  from  A-Flat  Sonata. 
Beethoven.   3.  G. 


Simplified,  with  a  strong  flavor  of  the  original. 

Spring  Leaves.     Waltz.     3.  E.         Marggraf. 

The  delicate  fancy  which  selects  a  taking  title,  is 
very  apt  to  show  itself  in  the  music ;  and  this  waltz 
is  very  suggestive  of  "  thoughts  of  Spring." 
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Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difScultj'  are  marked 
1  tu  7.  The  A-t;yis  marked  with  a  capital  lector:  as  C,  B 
flat,  &e.  Asniall  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note, 
if  on  the  staff,  an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above 
the  staff. 


E     OF    THE 


J^    FE-wr 


THE  WAY  OF  POPULAR  SOHGS. 


As  puMislioi's  weU  know,  it  is  almost  imiiossible  to  proplieey  the  future  of  a  song 
when  it  issues  from  tlie  jiress.  One  can  tell  whether  it  is  a  good  soiilT;  wlu^ther  it 
"  ought  to  go  "  ;  whether  it  lias  the  elements  of  prosperity.  "Whether  \t  will  r/o  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  trial.  The  following  have  been  tried,  arc  successes,  and  it  is 
safe  to  purchase  them. 


I 


Of  Loi  Ap. 


Sonf;  and  Chorus.  P'ine  lUiistratcd  Title! 
Words  by  Geo.  Oooper.  M  jsic  by  C.  F.  Sliattuck. 
I'lioo,  40  cents. 

^ike  a  Dream  yo  -^ome  to  cliccr  me, 
Itounil  me  erbrx'd  soft  and  low. 

Still  your  Mein  ries  lin^i'r  niiar  mc. 
Chimin;;  licUs  of  lon^  ago. 

Sweetly  fell  your  silv'ry  numbers, 
Down  the  still  :ni(l  Ira^nant  air, 

Woke  my  soul  froui  jxcntle  slumbers, 
Listening  to  youreehoes  lair. 

Friends  and  boix's  of  luqiiiy  (diildliood, 
blest  me  in  their  imiest  glow. 

Softly  rung  o'er  grovi'  and  wiklwood, 
Cliiming  iiells  of  long  ago. 

This  is  one  of  those  rich,  higb-toued,  beauti- 
ful songs  tbut  will  not  readily  weary.  The 
chorus  is  very  pretty. 


Dreaming,  Still  Dreaming ! 

Song  by  Mrs.  Zelda  Seguin.  Comi>osed  by  .1. 
K.  Thomas.  Illustrated  Title!  Kasy,  sweet, 
smootb  and  classical  melody!      I'rice,  50  cents. 

Dreaming,  still  dreaming  of  days  that  are  i);ust, 
Flowers  that  have  faded,  too  lovely  to  last, 
Sweet  is  the  vision  that  greets  me  again. 
Cheering  my  sorrow,  ami  soolliing  my  |>ain. 
Childhood's  endearments  and  innocent  Miiilcs, 
P.assioiKito  longings  and  love-ligbted  smiles. 
Dreainiug.  still  diiMiuing,  while  life  glidi's  away. 
Visions  of  glory,  bright,  bright  as  the  -May. 

Messrs.  Cooper  and  Thomas  were  dreaming  to 
some  purpose  when  they  thought  out  the  lunv 
ballad.  Mrs.  Scguin  lias  already  given  it  fame, 
and  the  sale  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  large. 


^Vhat  MoUie  Said! 

Answer  to 

MOLLIE     DARLING. 

Song  and  Chorus.  Elegant  Illustrated  Title. 
Words  by  Grace  Carlton.  Music  by  W.  F.  Well- 
niau.     Price  .50  cents. 

Smilf  upon  your  Mollie.  darling. 
Like  the  stars  above,  to-night, 
Make  the  heart  within  my  bosom 
Throb  again  with  sweet  delight. 

Mollie  talks  well,  and  her  sweet  chatter  blends 
neatly  with  the  music.  Although  an  "answer  " 
to  inothor  ballad,  this  one  can  very  wcU  stand 
alone,  and  may,  perhaps  excel  the  other  in 
popularity. 


Drifting  into  the  Harbor, 


I  can  see  the  Shining  Shore. 

Worils  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Carhart.  Music  by  .1.  1'. 
Webster.     S(mg  and  Chorus.     Price  lo  cents. 

I  am  drifting,  drifting,  mother. 

From  tin'  earth  so  rocky  here, 
Ibit  I'm  going  home   sweet  mother. 

Where  is  neither  storm  nor  fear. 
I  am  drifting  from  the  <laIkn(^ss, 

From  the  mist  aciosstlie  sea, 
Where  the  day  is  biiL'litly  bie::king 

And  the  angels  Ijcckon  me. 

The  words  .are  founded  ou  the  words  of  ;i  dving 
lady,  and  this  is  quite  worthy  of  a  jilace  with  the 
sacred  ])ieces  of  a  similar  character  that  have 
attained  such  jiopularity. 


SCATTER 

Seeds  of  Kindness! 

Sung  by  Phillip  Phillips. 

Words  hy  :Mr.  Smith.  Music  by  S.  ,1.  Vail. 
Price,  ;!0  cents. 

Let  us  gather  uii  the  sunbeams 
Lying  all  around  our  ]i:itli. 
Let  us  keeji  the  w  lu  at  and  loses 
Casting  out  the  thorns  and  chaff. 
Let  us  find  our  sweetest  comfort 
In  the  blessings  of  to-day. 
With  a  patiiMit  hand  removing 
All  the  briars  from  the  way. 

The  beauty  lies  in  the  sentiment,  which  with 
a  .simple  an-',  attractive  melody,  and  the  power- 
ful endorsement  of  Mr.  I'liilliji  i'billip's  singing, 
is  quite  enough  to  cause  the  .song  to  be  in 
demand. 


TWILIGHT  IN  THE  PARK. 

Illustr.ated   Title.       \Vords    hy   (Jeo.    Cooper. 
Music  by  W.  H.  Brockway.     Price  40  cents. 

Twilight  in  the  Park! 

Cupid  lingers  there. 
No  one  near  to  mark! 

Some  one  liy  your  side, 
Ilajijiy  as  a  lark. 

That's  the  time  I  love, 
Twilight  in  the  Park! 

A   .iolly    song   for  the   boys.       Will  soon   be 
sung  and  whistled  everywhere. 


INSTRUMENTAL  PIECES 

OF    DECIDED    MERIT !  ! 


Bridal  Eve  March. 


30 


Key  of  C.  4th  deg-  x-  of  diliiculty.  By  J-Jiujd- 
hrf.dit. 

Mendelssohn's  W  dding  March  is  not  yet  worn 
out,  and  since  the  hame  couple  are  not  maiTied 
twice,  ithas  a  charivcter  of  newness  (at  least  to 
the  wedded  pair)  at  each  repetition.  Still, 
another  good  march  is  quite  desirable,  and  Mr. 
Engelbrecht  seems  to  be  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Ilis  Bridal  Eve  March  is  perfectly  elegant.  It 
has  no  apiialling  difficulties  of  execution,  so  that 
a  i)layer  of  sulHcient  ability  to  perform  it  may 
easily  be  found  ;  and  it  is  cordially  commended 
to  the  musical  h  iciub  of  brides  and  bridegrooms 
c.vpectaiit. 


Chant  du  Matin. 


60 


Aulhoi's  edition,  impiovi'd.  Key  of  A.  4th 
ilegree  of  difficulty.     By  HoscowUz. 

A  beautiful  '  song  of  the  morning"  truly. 
Without  at'cmjitiiig  commonplaco  imitations  of 
morning  sounds,  it  brings  one's  mind  very 
hapinly  in  unison  with  the  ''  perfect  occasion  " 
of  the  sunrise  hour.  Very  neat,  chaste,  and  of 
delcate  imagination  throughout. 

The  piece,  as  a  whole,  is  already  well-known 
and  popular.  But  the  author  li.as  seen  lit  to 
retouch  it  and,  no  doubt  has  juovided  increxsed 
enjoyment  for  those  who  jilcase  to  resuino  their 
jiradice  of  it. 


The  Wayside  Chapel.       50 

l.ithogia|ih  Title.  .\  Kcvei  ie  for  Piano.  Key 
of  F.     ;i  1  degree  of  difficulty.     By  Wihun. 

\  gracernl  title  page,  on  which  is  depicted  the 
rustic  chapel,  of  simple  architecture,  but  well 
designed,  and  in  no  point  olfending  (he  eyes, 
being  such  it  is  agood  t>pe  of  the  com|)osition 
within,  which  is  very  simjile  in  construction, 
original,  very  jileasing,  graceful,  and  so  easy  a.s 
to  alford  enjoyment  to  the  multitude  who  "can 
"admire,  not  p'ay  "  so  many  master  pieces. 


Home,  Sweet  Home. 


75 


.\  tiaiiNCi  iptioii.  Key  of  I)f<.  Olh  degree  of 
difficulty.     By  Clialuncr. 

"It is  the  encore  pieces  that  jilease,"  a  fact 
occasionally  verified  by  Thalberg.  when  he  occa- 
sionally condescended  to  jilay  his  (to  lim)  easy 
traiiscrii>tioti.  Since  those  days  the  jiiece  has 
been  the  I'llhiia  'I'/iidc  of  the  luactice  of  multi- 
tude of  learners. 

'llialb  rg's  composition,  however,  like  many 
other  jierfect  things,  may  after  awhile  weary.  It 
is  only  I'Sweet  Home  that  will  never  wear"  out. 
.Mr.  (Iia loner's  tran.scriptioii  is  good  enough  to  bo 
]i  .-lycd  anywhere.  Jt  is  about  .as  ditlicult,  and 
will  be  thought  to  be  (juit(t  as  graccftd  as  the  well 
known  one  of  Thalberg. 


Easy  Instructive  Pieces. 

The  following  little  list  will  be  gratefully  w<d- 
comed  by  )>ei  plexed  teachers  in  search  of  the 
"first  pieces  lor  scholars." 

Maple  Beach  "Waltz.  Jiall.  30 

Adalyn  "Waltz.  Jliley.  30 

Banner  Schottisch.  "        .30 

lola  Waltz.  '■        30 

Kctio  Villa  Mazoui'ka.  Turner.  .30 

Vivienne  "Waltz.  FL'shcr.  30 


OLIVER    DITSON    &    CO.,    Publishers, 
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cn^t^^ 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 


BOSTON. 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

NEW     YORK. 


LYON  &  HEALY, 

CHICAGO. 


For    Sale    hy    all    the    principal    music    dealers.  Any    look    sent    to    any    address, 

post-paid,  for  retail  price. 
***  It  (Should  be  understood  that  DiTSOX  &  Co.  advertise  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
their  publications.  A  large  number  of  Standard  Woi-ks  are  so  Avell  known,  and  in  such  constant  demand, 
as  to  need  no  new  announcement.  If  you  are  ever  in  need  of  any  kind  of  music,  or  any  kind  of  musical 
information,  yoTi  can  supply  every  want  in  our  large  and  varied  stock.  Catalogues  containing  descrip- 
tions of  1000  books,  sent  free  on  application.  *  *  *  . 


THE  SONG  MONARCH. 


Price  75  cents. 
Per  Dozen,  $7..")0. 

This  useful  work  was  compiled  by  H.  R.  Palmeu  ot  Chicaso,  with 
the  very  valuable  assistance  of  Ij.  O.  Emk.rson.  ,.  ^    ,     .^,  , 

M  iny  teachers  of  sin^inK  schools  have  become  dissatisfierl  with  large 
collections  of  church  music,  i)artly  because  of  their  containm.u.-  much 
that  WIS  valuable  for  choirs,  and  uot  for  classes;  and  partly  because 
they  were  reluctant  to  use  tlie  sacred  words  of  hymns  so  commonly  as 
they  were  obliged  to  do  in  drilling  classes. 

The  .So)i(/  jVonarc/)  contains  a  first  rate  Singing  School  course,  with  a 
fair  number  of  e.xercises.  Also  a  verv  fine  collection  of  easy  Secular 
Music  for  practice.  Thus  the  Song  JIon.vp.ch  is  in  one  sense  an  ex- 
eeilout  EASY  GLEE  liuOK. 


(C 


How  to  ¥eiidi. 


Price    -IS  cts. 


BY  DE.  LOWELL  MASON. 

This  little  work  is  in  great  request,  .and  contains  a  luminous  descrip- 
tion of  the  inductive  method  of  teaching  Singing  cl.isses,  in  use  by  the 
learned  Dr.,  who  was  probably  the  gieatest  teacher  ot  bis  day.  Every 
musical  instructor  will  be  benefited  by  a  perusal  of  the  pamphlet. 


I^oi'  Mn^iiiil  >^odieti 


1C5^. 


GERMAN  FOUR-PART  SONGS.  P'i'^c  *i-'*^- 

For  iVIixni)  VolCKS.  A  new  and  attr.active  work,  and  decidedly  mod- 
ern in  character;  that  is.  while  the  music  is  as  classical  as  that  of  well 
known  {Jcrmaii  "gems,"  it  is  in  general  more  brilliant,  and  perhaps 
fitted  for  a  wider  public  than  those  jewels  of  song. 


(Mixed  Voices). 


00  cts. 


SEVEN  PART  SONGS. 

]!y  .J.  ('.  D.  Pai!Ki;h.     This  puldication  is  owing  to  the  f.act  of  their 
beiiii'  noted  as  '•successes"  in  concerts  by  the  '"  Parker  C'luh." 


LEGEND  OF  DON  MTJNIO. 


Boards,  $1..50. 

Cloth,  $1.7.5. 

By  Drill. EV  lircK,  whose  able  hand  has  built  on  the  incidents  of  a 
tale'of  Siiaiiish  chivalry,  a  most  stately  cantata.  Solo  and  Chorus  sing- 
ers will  be  well  repaid 'for  the  trouble  of  practising  the  classical  music. 


Clim'di  >Iu^i6  Book^. 


THE  LEADER. 


O. 


Price  $1.3«. 
Per  Doz.  $12.00. 
Emersox  and  Mr.  II. 


R. 


.Some  years  since,  it  occurred  to  Mr  L. 
Palmkk,  the  most  succcsslul  compilers  of  Church  Music  Books,  East 
and  West,  to  combine  their  forces,  and  produce  a  book  of  double  merit. 
The  result  was  "The  Standard,"  known  as  ,a  most  jiopular  church 
music  book.  They  now  combine  again  to  produce  "liiK  Leader," 
not  so  large  as  its  predecessor,  but  of  excellent  ijuality.  There  is  the 
usual  Singing  School  course,  and  a  goodly  number  of  Metrical  tunes, 
Anthems  and  Chants. 


ORIGINAL  HYMN  TUNES.  Boards,  SO  cts. 

Cloth,  SI. 00. 
Geii.  II.  K.  Oliver,  the  composer  of  the  solidly  good  music  of  this 
work,  is  well  known  in  public  life,  but  principally  to  musical  people  as 
the  author  of  "  Federal  Street "  and  other  sweet  psalm  tunes.  Compo- 
sition is  his  recreation,  He  gives  to  it  the  freshness  of  his  mind,  and 
the  100  tune-,  chants  and  anthems  here  presented  to  the  public,  form  a 
useful  coUecliou  for  choiis. 


Tor  Vextries,  SorinI  Meetings,  and  Openiny  and  Ciosinij  exei-ciscs  in  Schools 
<iiid  ^uininurien : 

NATIONAL  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK.  Pnce  40  cts. 

The  publishers  call  special  attention  to  this  new  work,  as  one  of  the 
very  best  collections  of  popular  sacred  music.  There  are  MO  first-class 
tunes  ot  line  quality.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  '  Natio.val  Hymx 
Axi>  Tune  Book"  has  a  special  claim  as  a  book  of  sacred  music  for 
schools.  Its  :)4'i  hymps  are  quite  Iree  from  anijthin;/  of  ii  ftectarian  char- 
acter. It  is  also  .a  book  Uki^  v\-ill  last  for  years,  since  the  music  is  all  of 
a  kind  that  does  not  wear  out.  t'ommon  songs  may  and  must  be 
changed ;  but  this  should  remain  as  a  standard  book. 


S^oi'   Clon]n:|oii    ^d\ool^. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  MUSIC  READERS. 


Book  I,  ?jr>  cts. 


Book  II,  50  cts.         Book  III,  50  cts. 

These  bonks  are  adapted  to  the  Graded  System  of  teaching,  now  ex- 
tensively adopted  in  our  schools,  and  pi'ovide  lor  about  seven  years 
instruction  ;  that  ;s,  three  years  in  Primary  schoo's,  and  three  or  four 
years  in  Grammar  schools.  Plain  directions  arc  given,  and  a  multitude 
of  interesting  songs  enliven  the  different  courses  of  study.  Prepared 
by  L.  O.  EMEiibo^-  and  W.  S.  TiLDiiN. 


DiTSox  it  Co.  have  on  their  shelves,  at  a  fair  estimate,  considerably  over  a  million  pieces  of  sheet  music,  all  salable,  and  e.ach  piece  liable  to  be 
ordered  by  one  or  another  of  tlieir  customers.  But,  although  nothing  can  be  reckoned  as  •  dead  stock,"  some  pieces  sell  ten,  or  even  twenty  times 
as  well  asVithtrs.  '1  he  firm  are  accusomcd  every  few  months  to  select  the  best  of  these  "  best "  pieces,  and  bind  them  together  for  sale.  Books  so 
compiled  must,  of  ncressity,  lie  the  bc^t  c.f  their  kind;  and  such  are  the  following  : 


CoHections  cf  Instrumental  ^uscc. 

MUSICAL  TREASUKE.     (Also  vocal). 

PIANO  AT  IIC) .ME.     4  hand  pieces.     New!     L'seful ! 

GEMS  OF  STKAUSS.     Most  biilliant  collection  extant. 

PIANISTS  ALBL^M.     Populir  and  easy  music. 

PIANOFORTE  GEMS.     Popular,  brilliant,  easy  pieces. 

HOME  (TPCLE,  VOL.  I.     E.a^y  music. 

nOJIE  (  IbCLE,  VOL.  II.     Poi>ular  2  and  4-hand  pieces. 

ORGAX  AT  HOME.     200  good  pieces  for  Reed  Organs. 


Co3lections  of  Vocal  Music. 

MOOUE'S  IRISH  MELODIE.S. 

OPER.VTIC  PE.\1!LS.     The  chief  songs  ot  50  operas. 
GEMS  OF  GERMAN  SONG.     Songs  that  will  never  die. 
GEMS  OF  SCOTTISH  SONG.     Sweetest  of  all  ballads. 
SHOWER  OF  PEARLS.     Nearly  all  the  good  vocal  duets. 
GEMS  OF  SACRED  SONG.     Pure,  devout  and  beautiful. 
SILVER  CHORD.     Large  collection  of  the  best  popular  .songs. 
WREATH  OF  GEMS.     Large  collection  of  the  best  popular  songs. 


Price  of  each  book  in  Board,s,  $2.50 ;    Cloth,  $3.00 ;    Gilt,  $4.00. 
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mxm\  of  Musk, 
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Whole  ^"0.  892. 


BOSTON,  SATUEDAY,  JUISTE  2G,  1875. 


Vol.  XXXY.  No.  6.1 


Dwight's   Journal    op   Music, 

ru>)Iirthpil  fvc-ry  ntlu-r  K:itur'i:iy 
OLI-VER.    IJITSOrJ    Sc    CO. 

277  Wttstiiigton  St..  Boston,   Mass. 

JOHN      S.      D  WIGHT,      EDITOR. 


«5-TERMS.— If  mailed  or  iriilli'.l  for.  JiOC)  per  annum ; 
d»'liv'»rcd  by  earricrrt.  l?2,">().    P.aynumt  in  a.lvanci-. 

AdviTtiHemontK  will  In-  inMcrlcd  ut  thu  fulluwing  ratee  : 

Otu'  iuMcrti.m  per  lini'  :!iJ  ccntfi. 

Each  Mubrtuqucnl  iiiHcrtion,  purluif.  20  ceiitt*. 

Cards,  6  lines  XonpanHl,  (oiic-lialf  iiicli  of  sjiacc),  per 
annum,  SlO.flO  in  advance,    otlior  spaces  in  propt.r  ion. 

.T.  S.  Sl'OOXER.  PRINTER.  17  I'ltOVlXCE  ST. 

J-tlucrttsemBnts, 


DIKECTOR  OK    MUSIC  WANTED    in    Grei-nnburo, 
^Vla.)  Female  Culk-gc,  for  next  eession,  be 


Ist  Oct  iber. 
8'J2-3. 


■ginning 
Tnos.  Ward  Wiiitk,  President. 


A  YOUNG  LADY  de-sirew  a  situation  in  a  Seminary  as 
Teacller    of    Piano-Forte.       Tcstimoniala    given  if 
wisln-d.    Address  S.  T., 
891-4.  Wkst  CllATIIAM.  M.\ss. 

AYOlIN([  LADY  wisbcs  lo  assume  llie  ciiari;..  of  the 
Voeal  Itepartrnent  ina  Ladie-s  Seliool.    Understands 
German  and  Kreni-ii  lan^rnatres. 
Address  A.  SMITH, 
891-4.  West  Chatham,  Mass. 

Valuable  to  Org^anists  ! 

Clark's  ConmletG  List  of  Pme  Orpii  Stops, 

^rore  11  in  Cr.O  stops,  elassille.I  in  eninpreli.nsive  or.l.-r. 
by  Wm.  il.  Claike.  Ainlior  of  (Vm/v's  A'."'  MUhod  for 
Jict'd  Ornnnn.  Chirki-^  S/myf   Volnntiirien.  etc. 

Address  W.M.  II.  CI-VRKE  &  CO.,  Box  ll':i, 
891-3. Indianapolis,  Ind. 


NEW    ENGLAND 

Normal     Musical     Institute, 

KAKT    (iillEKWVK'lI.     II.  I. 

A  Seaside  Music  School  dnnnK  the  summer  vae.a- 

tioM.  c.iiiiiiM-nritiu' ,Inl\  l,i,  .tiel  elnsiiiL:  Auuusl  lOlli.  The 
mosf  eoijlu'ru  nnisieians  :t>  lllvii  nctols.  ,V  rare  opportllld- 
ty  for  teatdu-vs  desirous  of  hi;:her  altaillmf.nts.  and  t'or 
llnpils  of  every  Hta!;e  of  prolicicney.  Board  and  tuition 
veiy  low. 
Addri-ss  for  circulars 

E.  ToriUEE,  Dinitor, 
8S9-92. Uostnn,  .Mass. 

G.     W.    FOSTER, 

TKACKKR    OF    V«C'AE,    CCtTinF:. 

The  Italian  .M.lhod  taui;ht  on  a  n..\v  an.i  oriu'inal  jdan, 
by  which  uinisnally  rapid  pro;^ress  [nay  be  maiie. 

TEIIMS. -Private  lessons  per  (|Unrler,  .SSO.OO;  Class 
Lessons,  2  pupils  eiicli,  §40.00;  Class  Lessons.  4  pupils 
each,  .*2ii,no. 

Rtioius  l.')4  Tremont  Street.  Rostftn.  For  personal  inter- 
view call  Moiulays  Irom  11  to  12  A.^i.  For  furlber  iiarticii- 
lars  address,  t^are  Mason  X  Hamlin  Ort:an  Co.  S5S-tf 

G.    W.     DUDLEY^ 

Teacher   of    Singing    and    Voice    Building. 

(Dr.  H.  R.  Streetoi-'.s  Method)  Room  No.  3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Buikliug,  1,54  Tieuiont  St, 

IIOU 


Clarke's  New  Method  for 

REED  ORGANS. 

C$2.50),  wliicb  occupies  vciy  nearly  the  same  position 
wilh  retyped  to  bonks  at  its  fluss  xs  Kidiardsou's  does  to 
other    riaiioforti!    Metlunls. 

FIKE    COLLECTIONS    OF    EASY    MUSIC. 

'%Viiiii(*r*«  IlC;)iie!  «tf.Fa»<ir.  H>1.<MI. 

^ll*ti<-;Bl  <=^ii-:;iiDi3.    %  lolin.  I^BiiiKk  ;B(<^-'t.  ^'*..><>. 

:faiixi<^ii  It  w>«t 4-a-.  a^iut*-.         *-  ^-j..~»4». 

%'ii»Biii   A  tiiii«4-iBi«-iit*t.  ^1..»4>. 

flute   lSou4gii«>t.  <i>B..>4>. 

OLIYKU  1HTS<»>  A  CO.,  CIIAS.  H.  DITSON  \  CO., 

Boston.  Jll  BMuaj.  >»■«   Vnrk. 


20  Superior  Mitslc  Books. 

NATICNSL  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK 

N,  V,  .      \  "V   ni.,-[Mii-  .tii.l  Cl-i-m^;  .-ill"".-.      1"  '-i.l-. 
For  N'He  Ueailiii'j;  in  Si^Iiool-. 

American  School  Music  Readei's, 

V.ils.  1,  II  and  111.    ■:.:*■..  :■"  e.,  Me. 

Cheerful  Voices.  suds. 

r..r  S.dil.alli   Srh,,.,|., 

River  of  Life.  ^''■"•  i-:<i-    *-^*)  i'^''  i""- 

l'..i    lli^li  .~ili-.il-  .ml  .\cadcniies, 

Hour  of  Singing.  *t'' 

Orphean.  *' '«' 

Km    II. oil. ■   ICntiirtainriient, 

Piano  at  Home.    •  ''"i'^    *--^" 

Cheap  liistnn-te.ii  l!.i..ks, 

fVinnrr'N  >«■»•  NcIkioIh,  each  "  cent.s.,  for 
I'i.ino,  for  Caliili.-l  (lr;rao  -for  Mcdodeon.— for  Guitar, 
—for  liaiijo.-for  Cornet,  -for  Kite.— for  .\ceordeon,  -for 
Chirionet.  -  lor  Flute, -and  lor  Flaijeolet. 

Sol.l  by  all  the  principal  Music  Dealers.  Sent  post- 
pai.l,  for  Uetail  Price. 


M  USIC     BOOKS 

BEST     FOR 

QUARTET    CHOIRS. 

Tkoiiiil>'«  «iacr«Ml  <tuurtvl-. 

lluiiiiiliacli'..  ^ac-r.Ml  4|iiiii-(«-l.. 
Jliick'»  .ti<><<-     C'olIcXioii. 

■t.liiiiil>ac'ir>.     .\<-«      <  <»ll<'«  tiou. 
lllKk'n    ill    TJoH-I    «'4>ll«-tlit>ll. 
<'lliiri-li     .mil     Ili»iii«>. 
ilafllT'H     <  liiii-c:li     .Ulinic. 
Ti-iiiif<      <  olii-nioii. 
Price  ol  e.ich  ll.j.k,  in  Hoards,  $2.:i0;  in  Cloth,  $2.75. 


HoBie  Mitsical  Lilirari, 

ORI&INAL  HYMN  TUNES,  ^e,:^.^-c:un;;;:^r 

.1  ■•F.d.i.il  St..'  aiel  ..tber  favotde  tune-,  eoiuailis  100 
Tujies,  chains  and  .\iuliein-,  all  ..ri.'iiial  and  of  tile  best 

iRMAN''FOlJrPARTloNGr^-:;;:-,:^'d,;;!: 

puUlo-lKil.  is  an  uinisu.dlv  ^'o..d  eolleeticni  of  eiuiif.'ly 
new  music,  by  the  best  modern  German  composers.  Just 
ri^'ht  for  Mus'i.-al  Sori.lics.     Pri..'  .SI..W. 

Collections    of    Instrumental    Music. 

nuaical     Tr«-a»iir«-.     ;.\lso  vocal}.     22.'i  pages. 

I>iaii»    at     lloiiK-!    4  Hand  iiieees.    Xew  1    Useful! 

<><-iuN    o«     !^lr.iii>>..     Most  brilliant  collection  extiint. 

■*iani»l'«      tllMiiM.     Popular  and  ea.sy  music. 

■  ■■anotoi'tf     4,i«.iii«.     Popular,  brilliant,  easy  pieces 

Ii4»iii4>     <'it-(-l|..     ^  ol,  I.     Easy  music. 

IIoiiK-  i'irili'.  \  i>l.  11.  Popular2and  4  h'nd  pieces. 

Or^'aii    at     IIoiiii'.    2u0  xood  pieces  for  Reed  Organ. 

Collections    of   Vocal    Music. 

Ojicratir     I'varU.    The  chief  sonp;s  of  .iO  operas. 
<^<.|ii«  <>i  4ifriiiau  .*><>iiu'.    Sonps  that  will  never  die 
QHl'tlki.     i.i      .'««i>tfi«!l     .^oil;r.     Sweetest  of  all  ballads. 

.•>Iiiin<'i'  <if  C»«-ail».  .Nearly  all  the  good  vocal  duets. 
<i;<-iii>  of  .Sacred  •siotiir.  I'm  c,  devout  and  beautiful. 
Silver  <'!ti»i-<£.  «  rcatll  of  «fm..».  Largo  collee- 
tioiiB  of  the  best  popiiiar  soti:.;s.  «. 

Priceol'eaeliljooli;iir,ds,$2..'i0.  (loth.  £:;. Ill),  (lilt,  $1.00. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,       CHAS.  H.  DITSOI^  &  CO., 
Eobton.  711  B'dwaj,  Ntsw  York, 


VOCAL. 

The  Miticlen'.s  Rose,  or,  .So  tho  Story  goes. 

::.   F  to  f.  Unlton.  :',:> 

.Joys  (if  tlic  Future.     (I.a  Ccioj.i  del  Fiituro). 

DiU't  for  two  Sojir's.  .').  F  to  <;.   (liiniliiil.  GO 
Tlie  Letter  in  the  Caiullu.    .Soiij;  and  Cho. 

■>.  A  to  c.  Cooti'.  ;!0 

Rose  Aylraei'.  o.  V.h  to  ;i.  Jiitott.  30 

Merry  i);iy,  sing  the  Merry  Day.     4.  F  to  </. 

Offt'iihiirli.  :;o 
Old  llrown's  l)nuf;hter.  i.  E'l  to  e.  Hunt.  '.'M 
.•So  oft  I've  heard  of  l.ove"s  sweet  jiain.     :!. 

(;  to  d.  iJiqrii.  no 

■SiiiLC.  .S\vei:t  Binl.     For  Contralto.     5.  A  lo  e. 

(linn.  .;0 
(H.l  Oaken  Bueket.  2.  1!')  to  d.  Kinlmnrk.  '.M 
Golden  Locks  are  Silver  Xow.     3.  l',b  to  f. 

/'/•-(//.  40 
Foreliodiiis.  ^>.  (^  minor  to  e.  Eirhh<ri/.  ;;."> 
Ilapjiy  .Moments.  Dnet.  .'t.  D  to  f.  Di-cni-t.  :!0 
(-'hi'istinas  Dells  nt  Sea.  4.  X)!j  to  d.  .'^ultivdii.  ;;o 
Wait  till  the  Mooiili.L;ht  falls.        '.i.  C  to  e. 

lia'jnnll.  .'JO 
Colinette.  .'!.  I)  to  o.  Alari/.  :io 

.Teniiie's  old  Soiij;.  :;.  (Jtod.  ^l/i<.  40 

Old  Folks  at  Home.     Quartet.     2.  IJ  to  d. 

('<•/•.  hi/  Fairhditk,  2T> 
Tlie  Flower  Girl.     (L;i  Fioraja].    tj.   K';to '). 

Jlctii/Hiini.  7.J 
The  Clans  "f^  t'"'  Wooden  Shoon.     3. 

C  minor  to  c.  MuUny.  40 

.Staccato  Polka.    Biavoura  jncco.     C.  F  to  h. 

Mnbhr.  Vj 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
IJuukcr  Ilill  (iiaiiil  (.'eiileniiial  March. 

:;.   F.  L.  MiLsun.  :)() 

The  I'oi.iilar     /.  F  I.  M  A. 

2.  1).  arr.  I>v  Ilan-n/  ]>.  ;!i) 

Memory.     (III.  Title).     Myl.     4.  ]•:''.     ll7tvou,  ,'iO 
Farewell.     (Seheide.nmss).     4  hands.  :).  Ah. 

J.iiDitc  40 
Still  Wishes.  (Stille  Wiinsche).  3.  F'j.  "  40 
Voix  (111  Coeuf.  4.   ('.  Auhirl.  (iO 

L'Ombre.     (The  Sha<low).     rotpourri.     3. 

Mai/liilli.  l.C.O 
.Sailinj;  in  the  Twilioht.  4.  A  min.  Carri  im.  (lo 
Celehi'tilt-d  .Marches.  MuiiluDi. 

No.  .^.     ('ho]iiu's  Funeral  March.     Simpli- 

lieil.     4.  (;  minor.  3.-) 

"    7.    March  from  A-Flat  .Suntita. 

IJeethoven.    3.  <;.  3'. 

Sijrins;  Leaves.     Waltz.     3.  E.         Mitnnirnf.  30 
Splendid  Nif;ht.  4.  Xh  Gnhhin  rts.  .'i.j 

Sounds  fr.  the  Ueart  Waltzes.  (Geiniithstoiie.) 

■3.  Phfl-v.  ".-) 

Celebrated  Marches.  arr.  by  Mni/l<illi. 

No.  L     Marches  fr.  .Tephtha  &  Saul.  3.  IJ.     4(J 
'■  1.'.     W'ar  March  of  I'riest-s.     (Mendels- 
sohn).    3.  F.  40 
"  4.     l!aeozey'.>c  .Mtireh.     (Li.szt).  G  mill.    3.) 
''.-).     Mtireh  from  Fidelio.   (IjCethoven). 

3.  li/'  30 

"  (1.  Funeral  March  fr.  Beethoven.  2.  K,  30 
Meadow  Pink  Sehottische.  3.  IJ'/.  Ciu;/.  30 
Sprins-     Easy  piei:cs  by  Mityiiilli.  la.  2T> 

No.  0.  Amaivllis.  (Air  dii  Koi,  Louis  XIII). 
3.   F. 
"  1.5.     Aida  Waltz.        2.  G. 
Home  Treasures.  Small ioo(>il,ea.  40 

No.  7.     The  Brid-e.        2.  F. 
No.  7.     Aniiie  Laurie,  and  Who'll  be  Kint; 
but  Charlie?        (i.  Y.b  '     7."> 

Chaconne.  ■).  C.  TJuraud.  40 


Mlsic  !tv  M.ML. — Music  is  sent  by  ninil,  the  o.-^pense be- 
ing two  cents  I'or  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof 
about  one  cent  for  an  ordinary  jjiece  of  music.  Pirsons, 
at  a  distance  will  find  tlie  eouveyauce  a  saving  of  lime  and 
expense  in  obedinng  sup[,lies.  Books  can  tilso  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


SUI  GENERIS. 


|f|PALMAM;','  QU  \.''^ij}y  '^MCRUIT.JjFERATS 


CABINET  ORGANS. 

DNE0UALED;r,a;',UNAPPROACHED 

1(1  c!i]i:iciCy  and  oscclk'iicn    by  any  otht-r-^.     Awaninl 

AN«DIPLOMAOFHOITOE- 

VIENNA,  1873;  PARIS,  1867. 

n&ll  Y  American  Organs  ever  awuiJod  uny  iimiiil 
UIlL  I    in  Ettrope,  ot  which  present  sneh  cxtniortU- 
nary  trxcellonce  as  to  coram  and  a  wide  sale  there. 
A!  WAYC  ^^^■•'^"'''e'i    highest  premiums  at  Imhis- 
nLli  n  I  0   trial  Kxpositions,  In  America  as  well  ae 
i':uro[»«'.     Out  of  huuiireiis  there  have  not  bei-n  slx  in 
all  where  any  other  organs  have  been  preferred. 
prOT  Declared    by   Eminent  Musicinns,    in    both 
DLu  I    h»?misphereR,    to    be     unrivaled.      See 
TESTIMONIAL  CIRCITLAU,  with  opiuions  of  more 
than  One  Tliousand  (sent  free). 
IWCICT  *^"  having  a  Masou  Si  Hamlin,     Do  not 
I  flu  10  I    take  any  other.   Dealera  get  larger  com- 
MitisiONs  fur  selling  iiifej'ior  organs,  and  for  this 
reason  vf ten  ir-i;  very  hard  to  sell  so'incthing  else. 

i^f  lAf  CTVI  FC  ^^^'^  most  iniportnnt  improve- 
IcLlf  yfl  I  LCu  riirnts  ever  made.  New 
Solo  ami  <'4>nii>iiiatioii  Stops.  Superb 
Etagere  ami  utluT  <'asos  <if  new  designs, 

PIANO-HARP  CABINET  ORGANS." 

qnisivt'  aHiibiiKitioii  of  thfse  instnimcTitg. 
CRCV  DftVMCMTC  Orgncs  sol.I  for  cash  ;  or 
tftCl  rHl  IVlLlI  I  0.  for  monthly  or  quarterly 
payineitts  ;  or  rCTal.til  until  rent  pays  fur  the  organ, 
niTII  nPJlrC  ■'^'"^  Circulars,  mth  full  partic- 
uB  I  HLUllUtO  iilare,  free.  Address  MASON  & 
HAMUM  OKfiAN  CO,,  164  Treni..nt  Street.  BOS- 
TON :  2,'')  Union  Squnj-e,  NEW  YOEK ;  or  80  ii  82 
Adams  St.,  CUICAGO. 

E  D  W.     S  C  H  IT  r.  E  R  T  II     &     C  O. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSiG, 


No.  23  UNION  SQUARE, 


HEW   YORK. 
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LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  aufl  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Meiobandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  ami  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Osir  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  A  Co.,  enables  ns  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

Jl^^In  addition  to  the  publications  ot  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  tjo.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
i,'A  Music  and  Music  Books  publislied  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Music.  [794 — 3m" 


M' 


■RS.    FLORA     E.     BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [782 — ly 

G.     ANDRE     A     CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  3IUSIC, 

1104  Chestnut  St.,  Bhiladclphia. 

A  larne  assortment  ol  American  Music  con- 
.stantly  on  hand. 


Pkof.  &  Miis.  EDGAR  A.  R0B15INS, 

"  Afflerlcau  lettiod,"  Pianoforte  aiul  Harmony, 

718 — tf  I  207  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston. 


MRS.  JENNY  KEMITON, 

V0GAU8T    AND   TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.         [7!j8 


TO    ORGANISTS    AND     CHOIR    LEADERS. 


A    GREAT    WANT    SUPPLIED. 
JUST    PUBLISHED  : 


liES. 


A  COLLECTION   FOR   QUARTEHE  AND   CHORUS   CHOIRS. 

Containing  a  great  variety  of  AJfTIIEM  settings  to  all  the    CAJ\''TICLES 

OF    THE    CHURCH,    for    the    Regidar    and    Spedal  MOlUfl^'G 

AJ^'D  FVEJVIJfG  SERVICES,  from    the    most    eminent 

Composers.       Edited  Inj 

H.     P.     D  A^  KS. 

The  book  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  Organists  and  Choirs  of  the  Episcopal  Cir-kch,  as  here 
are  found  anthems  fitted  to  all  occasions  of  the  regular  and  special  service,  thus  forming  a 
complete  STANDARD  BOOK  OF  SERVICES.  With  the  exception  of  the  Gloria  Patris,  these 
fine  anthems,  with  music  by  the  best  American  and  Foreign  Composers,  and  noble  words  from 
the  sacred  scrii>tures,  are  also  perfectly  adapted  for  vrse  in  the  services  of 

ALL     DENOMINATIONS, 

and  are  worthy  of  careful  examination. 


COTVTlTITVTrS  : 


OPENING  .SENTENCES. 

From  the  Rising  of  the  Sun Ouscly. 

Rend  your  Heart Cidkin. 

Enter  not  into  Judgment Atuiood. 

I  will  Arise. 

GLORIA  PATRI. 

(Ten   arrangements,  by  Danks,    Casiodl, 
Bialla  and  Poziianski. 

GLORIA  IN  ESCELSIS. 

In  C,  (with  Solos,) Phelps. 

In  i) Kortheuer. 

TE  DEUMS. 

In  C Stephens. 

In  i),  (with  Solos,) Casicell. 

FESTIVAL  TE  DEUMS. 

In  E'),  (with  Solos,) Ward. 

In  B/i,  "  lisleij. 

BENEDICITE.     (Plain. ) Banks. 

JUBILATES. 

In  D Caswell. 

In  F,  (with  Solos,) Marsh. 

FESTIVAL  JUBILATES. 

In  E/),  (with  Duo, ) M'ard. 

In  E'',  ■'  LainhiUote. 

BENEDICTUS. 

In  D,  (with  Duo, ) Vanks. 

In  G,  (with  Solus,) Beames. 

KTRIE  ELEISON. 

>fo.  1 Mendelssohn. 

"     2 Vim    W'ebcr. 

"     ?, Poznanski. 

"     4 


GLORIA  TIBI. 

No.  1 Bonks. 

"    2  " 

"    3. . .  .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.CasweU. 

"    4 " 

"    5 Bialla. 

OFFERTORY  SENTENCES Best. 

TRISAGION. 

No.  1 Banks. 

"    2 Novello. 

CANTATE. 

In  C Kent. 

InF Ward. 

BONUM  est! 

In  D,  (with  Solo  and  Duet,) Banks. 

In  D.  (with  Solo,) Fhelps. 

DEUS  MISERATUR. 

In  F Ward. 

In  Wj,  (with  Solo, ) Plielps. 

BENEDIC  ANIMA  ME  A Phelps. 

THANKSGIVING  ANTHEM Barnby. 

CHRISTMAS  MUSIC. 

There  were  .Shepherds     Morgan. 

Rejoice,  O  ye  peoiile Mendelssohn. 

Hark,  the  Herald  Angels " 

Behold  I  bring  you Croce. 

EiVSTER  MUSIC. 

Christ  our  Passover,  (with  Solo,).  .Banks. 

Christ  being  Raised Ehey. 

Now  is  Christ  Risen Allen. 

FUNERAL  ANTHEM. 

I  heard  a  voice,  (with  Solo,) Banks_ 
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The  Spiip'ioiiy 

]'.Y    .slDNl:v    i..\Mi:i;. 

[From  TJppincott.'y  MnL':aziiii'  for  .Turn'.] 

■■()  Tra.l,-  '   O  Tra.l.'  !    >v..uM  llrm  w.tI  .l-ad  ! 

Tlic  a^v  nrcls  li,.ai-(— 'lis  lii-,.,1  .,1'  h.-a.l. 

W.M-c  all  l(ir  Idvc,"  the  vi(jliii.~  ^ai.l. 

"  (If  wliat.  avail  the  rii^ninyis  tale 

Ofcuin  for  coin  and  box  lor  lialc  ? 

Oraiit  tlicp,  0  Trade  !  thino  ullmri.j-il.  h.iiio, 

Li'vcl  red  sold  wifli  l>Inc  sky  sIo|u>, 

And  base  il,  di'ou  ars  drvils  sro|)0, 

AVhrn  all's  done  what  bast  llioii  won 

<ir  till-  only  sweet  tlial's  nnd'T  the  snn  ? 

Ay.  eanst  tlioii  buy  a  single  si^li 

(ihine  love's  least,  least  ecstasy  T' 

Then  all  the  niii;lith'r  sI'Mti^s.  assendilbe,". 
Fell  arremblbn;',  with  a  Ireniblin^; 
T5r-ideiri-ooin's  heart  heats  »|uieli  resenddin^- ; 
Rani^ed  them  on  the  violin's  side 
Like  a  bridei;rooni  liy  his  bride. 
And.  heart  in  voice,  to-^elher  cried  : 
"Yea,  what  avail  the  endless  tale 
Of  irain  hv  cnninn^-  and  ]ilns  bv  sale  '? 
Look  np  thelainl.  look  down  th.'  hind - 

The  jioor,  the  p ■,  the  jHior  thev  stand 

Wedded  by  the  pressin','  of 'I'rade's  hand 

Ai^ainst  an  inward-ojienin:^  door 

Th.at  |iresMnrc'  ti;;litens  ever  more  : 

They  siij;Ii,  with  a  nionslrons  fonlair  si'^h. 

For  lie'  ontside  heaven  of  liberty. 

\VlnM-e  Art,  sweet  lark,  li-anslates  the  sky 

Into  a  lii'avenly  nielody. 

'  Kaeli  day,  all  day  '  (these  poor  folks  sav). 

'  Li  (he  same  (dil  yeai'-lon^,  dreardori',--  wav. 

We  weave  in  the  mills  and  heavc'  in  the  kilns, 

We  sieve  mine  meshes  nnder  the  hills, 

.\nil  thieve  mtiidi  u;'dd  from  the  Devil's  liank  tills, 

To  ndieve,  ()  (loil,  what  manner  of  ills  '; — 

Such  manner  of  ills  as  brnle  llesh  thrills. 

The  beasts,  thity  hniiijer,  eat.  shop,  die, 

And  so  do  we.  and  our  worhi's  ii  sty  ; 

And,  fellow-swine,  why  imzzh!  andcry'? 

Sirhi<hnott  lintji  }nvcr  a  nnitfli/: 

The  rich  man  says,  and  ]i.isses  bv, 

Ami  clanips  his  nostril  and  shuts  his  eye. 

Did  (!od  say  once  in  Cod's  swec't  tone, 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  al.im>. 

But  by  all  th.at  Cometh  Jrom  llis  white  throne'? 

Yea  ;   (!od  said  so. 

But  the  mills  say  Xo, 
And  the  kilns  and  the  strong  bank-tills  say  Xo  : 
Thifi's  pinilii  Ihiil  can,  if  i/oii  rini'l.      (In  f<i : 
.\foiU'  out,  if  110 H  tidilk  l/oit};)  utuh-fjiiuil. 
TJir  fmnr  arc  pmUfic  ;   ii'i're.  vol  afrahl  ; 
Uassitusx  is  Inisiioxx  ;  a  Iroi/,:  ix  n  li-aJv  : 
Over  and  over  the  mills  have  said. 

And  tlien  these  passionate  hot  proteslinn-s 
Chanfjed  to  le.ss  vehement  nniods,  until 

They  sank  to  s.ad  su2;e-estin^s 
And  rerpicstinss  sadder  still: 

"  And  oh,  if  the  world  mii;ht  some  time  see 

'Tis  not  a  law  of  necessity 

That  a  tr.ide  just  nouoditbut  a  tra<le  must  1m-  ! 

lloes  business  mean.  .Di<\  i/on — //m;.  /.' 

Then  '  business  is  business  '  phrases  a  lie  :  , 

'Tis  only  war  grown  miserly. 

II  Traffic  is  battle,  name  it  so. 

\Var-crimcs  less  will  shame  it  so. 

And  we  victims  less  will  blame  it  so. 

But  oh,  for  the  poor  to  have  some  ]iart 

In  the  sweeter  half  of  life  called  Art, 

Is  not  a  problem  of  head,  but  of  heart. 

Vaiidy  ini;;ht  Pl.ito's  head  revolve  it: 

Plainly  the  heart  of  a  child  could  solve  it." 

And  then,  as  when  cmr  worils  seem  all  too  rude 
M'e    cease    from  speech,   to  take  our   tleiu-lit    and 

brood 
Back  in  our  heart's  g-reat  dark  and  solitude. 
So  sank  the  strings  to  heartwise  throbbing 
<.>f  lonv  chords  chanse-marked  with  sobbing- 
Motherly  sobbing-,  not  distinctlier  heard 
Than  half  winii-operungs  of  the  ^loepini;:  'jif'l. 
Some  dream  of  daji-er  to  her  voun^-  li.aTli  stirred. 


Then  stirring  and  deniurring  ceasr^d.  and  lo  ! 
F.very  least  ri|iple  of  the  string!.'  song-llow 
r»ied  to  a  h'vel  with  e.ieli  level  liow, 
.\iid  made  a  great  chord  tranquil-surfaced  so 
.\s  :i  i)i-.')ok  beue.alh  his  curbing  bank  doth  go 
To  linger  in  the  sacred  dark  and  green 
Where  many  boughs  the  still  ])ool  overlean. 
And  many  leaves  make  shadow  with  their  sheen. 

lint  prcsiMitly 
.\  velvet  lliile note  fell  down  pleasantly 
I'pon  the  bosom  f)f  that  harmony, 
.\nd  sailed  and  sailed  inecssantly. 
.As  if  a  jietal  from  a  wihhrose  blown 
ll.id  Ihiltered  down  U)ion  that  pool  of  tone, 
.\iid  boatwise  dro|i]ied  o'  the  convex  side 
And  Ihi.alerl  down  the  gl.assy  tide, 
.\iid  elaritied  and  gloritied 

The  solemn  spact'S  where  the  shadows  bide. 
From  the  velvet  coiive>;  of  tluil,  tinted  note 

Somewhat  half  song,  half  odor,  forth  did  float  — 
.\s  if  (jod  turned  a  ro.se  into  a  throat — 

"  When  Nature  from  her  far-olTgleu 
l-'lntes  her  sol't  tiiessages  to  men. 

The  (lute  can  say  them  o'er  again  ; 
^'ea.  Xaliire.  singing  sweet  and  lone, 
Itreathes  through  life's  strident:  jtohphone 

The  llulcvoice  in  the  world  of  tone. 
Sweet  friends 
Man's  love  ascends 

To  limM-  and  diviner  ends 

Than  man's  im-re  thought  e'er  comiirehends. 
For  I,  e'en  I, 
As  here  1  lie. 

.\  jietal  on  a  harmony. 

l)i'mand  of  SciiMice  whence  and  why 

Man's  tender  p;iin.  man's  inward  cry. 

When  he  doth  gaze  on  earth  and  sky  '.' 

Behold.  1  grow  more  bold  : 
I  hold 

Full  powers  from  Xaturo  manifold. 

I  speak  for  each  no-tongued  tree. 

That,  spring  by  5|iring,  doth  nobh-r  be, 

.\nd  dumbly  and  most  wistfully 

llis  mighty  ])rayerful  arms  oiits])rcads 

.\bove  men's  oft-iinhi'eding  heads. 

.\nd  his  big  blessing  downward  sheds. 

I  speak  for  all-slia])ed  blooms  and  leaves, 

Lichens  on  stones  and  moss  on  eaves. 

brasses  and  :ri'ains  in  r.-inks  ;ind  sh<'aves  ; 

l">ro:id-froiided  ferns  and  keen-leaved  canes, 

.\nd  briery  mazes  bounding  lanes. 

.\iid  marsh-plants,  thirsty-cupped  for  raiii.s, 

.\ud  milky  steins  and  sugary  veins; 

For  every  long-armed  woman-vine 

That  round  a  piteous  trei:  doth  twine  ; 

For  passionate  odors,  and  divine 

Pistils,  and  jietals  eryslalline  ; 

.Ml  purities  of  shady' springs, 

.\II  shynesses  of  tilm-winged  things 

That  liy  from  tree-trunks  and  Iiarkrings; 

.Ml  modesties  of  mountain-fawns 

That  leap  to  covert  from  wild  lawns, 

And  tremlile  if  the  day  but  dawns; 

All  s|iarklings  of  small  beady  ryes 

"f  birds,  and  sidelong  glances  wise 

Wherewith  the  jay  hints  tragedies  ; 

All  piquancies  of  prickly  burs. 

And  smoothnesses  of  downs  and  furs, 

Of  eiders  and  of  minevers  ; 

All  limpid  honeys  that  do  lie 

At  stamen-bases,  nor  deny 

The  humming-birds'  line  roguery. 

Bee-thighs,  nor  any  butterlly  ; 

All  gracious  curves  of  slender  wings, 

Bark-mottlings,  fibre-spiralings, 

Fern-wavings  and  leaf-ilickerings  ; 

Each  dial-marked  leaf  and  tlower-bell 

Wherewith  in  every  loncsouio  dell 

Time  to  himself  his'honrs  doth  tell  ; 

All  tree-sounds,  rustlings  of  luue-cones, 

Wind-sighiugs,  doves'  melodious  moaus, 

And  night's  uueai-thly  undertones  : 

All  placiil  lakes  and  wavele.?s  deeps. 

All  cool  reposing  mountain-steeps! 

Vale-calms  and  tranquil  lotos-sleeps  :  — 

Yea,  all  lair  loriiis,  and  sounds,  and  lights, 


And  w:inuths,  ,and  mysteries,  and  mights. 

Of  Nature's  utmost  depths  ami  heights, — 

— These  doth  my  timid  tongue  pn-sent, 

Their  mouthpiece  and  leal  instrument 

.\nd  sii'vant,  all  loveeloquenl. 

1  lie.ud.  when  ■  AH  for  lovi-,'  the  viidins  cried  : 

Nature  through  me  doth  take  tlndr  human  side. 

Tli.'d  soul  is  lik-e  a  groom  without  a  bride 

That  ne'er  by  Xatiiri^  in  great  love  hath  si;;hcd. 

Much  time  is  run.  and  man  hath  changed  his   ways, 

Since  X.-iturt*.  in  the  antit]ue  fable  days. 

Was  hid  from  man's  true  love  by  ]»roxy  fays, 

I';ilse  fauns  and  r.ascal  gods  tli.-it  stole  lier  praise. 

The  nymphs.  c<dd  creaturi-s  of  man's  I'oMer  brain. 

Chilled  Nature's  stre.ams  till  man's  warm  Inart   was 

fain 
Never  to  lave  its  love  in  them  again. 
Later,  a  sweet  Voice  f.nvr  Ihii  nriijlthor  said  : 
Th-Mi  lirst,  the  bounds  of  neighlKU-hood  oul-pre;i(I 
Ih-yond  :dl  coniines  of  old  ethnic  dreail. 
Vainly  the  .lew  might  wag  his  covenant  head: 
*  ,1//  uitn  ore  nfitihliovx^  so  the  sweet  Voice  said. 
So.  when  man's  arms  had  measure  as  man's  race. 
The  liberal  compass  of  his  warm  embrace 
Stretched  bigger  yet  in  the  dark  bounds  of  s]>iice  ; 
With  hands  a-grope  he  fidt  smooth  Nature's  grace. 
Drew  her  to  breast  tind  kissed  Iter  sweetheart   f.-ice  ; 
His  heart  found  neighbors  in  great  hills  ami  tn-es 
And  stre;iins  and  ch)uds  and  suns  and  birds  and  bees, 
.\nd  throbbed  witli  neighbor  loves  in  loving  these. 
Hut  oh,  tlie  poor  :   the  poor  !  the  poor' 
That  stand  by  tlic  iiiward-o|ieiiing  door 
Trade's  hand  doth  tighten  ever  more. 
.\nd  sigh  with  a  monstrous  foul  air  sigh 
For  till'  oiilsidi'  heaven  of  liberty. 
Wlnn-e  Nature  spri'.ids  her  wild  blue  sky 
l-'or  .Vrt  to  make  into  melody  ! 
Thou  Trade  !  thou  king  ol  the  modern  da3's  ; 

Change  thy  ways, 

Changti  thy  w;iys  ; 
Let  the  sweaty  labnri^rs  tile 

A  little  while, 

A  little  while, 
Where  .\rt  and  Nature  sing  and  smile. 
Trade  !  is  thy  heart  all  .lead,  all  <h'ad  '? 
.\ni!  hast  lliou  nothing  but  a  head  ''. 
I'm  all  for  heart,"  the  flute-voice  said. 
And  into  sudden  silence  Ih-d, 
Like  ns  a  blush  that  while  'tis  red 
Dies  to  a  still,  still  white  instead. 

Thereto  a  thriUing  c;ilni  succeeds, 

Till  presently  the  silence  breeds 

.\  little  brei'Ze  amringth(?  reeds 

That  seems  to  blow  l>v  sea-march  weeds  ; 

Then  from  the  genth;  air  and  fret 

Sings  out  the  melting  clarionet. 

Like  as  a  lady  sings  while  yet 

Ib.-r  e\*es  with  salty  tears  are  wet. 

"  O  Trade  \  0  Trade  !  "  tlie  lady  said, 

"  I  too  will  wish  thee  utterly  dead  ; 

If  all  tliy  heart  is  in  thy  head. 

For  0  my  (Jod  I  and  0  my  fiod  '         " 

What  sh.ameful  ways  have  women  trod 

.Vt  beckoning  of  Trade's  golden  rod  ! 

.M.is,  w-hen  sighs  are  trader's  lies. 

.\nd  heart's-ease  eyes  ;ind  violet  eye.s 

Are  merchandise  I 
tt  purchased  lijis  that  kiss  with  pain  ! 
O  cheeks  coin-spotted  with  smirch  and  stain  ! 

0  tratlicked  lu^arts  that  break  in  twain  ! 

— And  yet  what  wonder  at  my  sisters*  crime  ? 
So  hath  Tr.ade  withered  up  Love's  sinewy'  prime. 
Men  love  not  women  as  in  olden  time. 
All,  not  in  these  cold  merchantable  days 
Deem  men  their  life  an  opal  gr.ay,  where  pl.ayg 
The  one  red  sweet  of  gracious  ladies*  piraise. 
Nov/  comes  a  suitor  with  sharp  prying  eye — ■ 
Says,  Here,  yon  lady,  if  ifon'Il  sell,  I'll  Iitni : 
Coiiic,   heart  for  heart — a  trade  ^      What .'  weeping  ? 

whif  ? 
Shame  on  such  wooers'  dajiper  mercery  ! 

1  would  my  lover  kneeling  at  my  feet 

In  humble  manliness  should  cry,  O  sweet .' 
I  know  not  if  thij  heart  riuj  heart  will  meet  : 
1  ask  not  if  Ihif  tore  raij  lore  can  tfrcet : 
Whate'er  thy  worshijfal  sojt  tongue  slial.l  say. 
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Ill  kiss  lliilir  fliisirrr.  I'r  il  ijcn  or  lid II  : 

J  ,lo  bill  l.iiiim   I  liiiu   th,f,  ,rii<I  I  /irili/ 

'hi  hi-  tliij  kiiiiihl  iiiiltl  mil  itiliiiij  'hill. 

Woo  liii'n  llial.  eiinniiiK  IriiduH  in  liciirls  coiit.rives  ! 

]!iis«  love  n-oinl  women  to  base  loving  drives. 

ir  iiini  loveil  Inriji'V,  laVi^cr  wiTe  oin-  lives; 

And  wooed  Uiey  nobler,  won  l-liey  nobler  wives." 

There  l.lirnsi,  the  Ih.IiI  slr.ii,'.;lilfoiwnr.l  lunn 
To  buttle  for  l.brit  linly  lorn; 
AVith  henrtsoTue  voiee  ol'  mellow  seorn, 
Lil;e  liny  Knioht  in  luii^lilliood's  morn. 
"  Now,  eomlbrl,  Ibee,"  said  lie, 
"  I'air  Ladye. 
Soon  shall  (Jod  ri^'ht  thy  ifrievona  wron;;, 
Soon  shall  man  sin;;-  thee  a  trnc-lovc  son;;;, 
Voiced  in  act  his  whole  til'e  long, 
Yea,  all  thy  sweet  life  long, 
Fair  Ladye. 
M' hero's  he  that  eraltily  hatli  saiil 
'I'he  day  of  eliivalry  is  dead  ? 
I'll  prove  that  lie  njiim  his  beai!, 
(_h-  I  will  .lie  instead, 
Fair  Ladye. 
Is  Honor  gone  into  his  ijrave? 
Hath  Faith  become  a  caitiff  kiiavc, 
And  (^ciniood  tnrned  into  a  slave 
To  work  in  Mammon's  cave. 
Fair  Ladye? 
Will  Trnlli's  loni;-  l)laile  ne'er  gleam  ayairr!" 
Hath  Oiant  Trade  in  dnri^^eons  slain 
All  yreat  contempts  of  niean-gol,  gain 
And  hales  of  inward  stain. 
Fair  Ladye '? 
For  aye  shall  Name  and  Fame  be  sold. 
And  i'lace  be  hugged  for  the  sake  ol  gold. 
And  smirch-robed  Jnstieo  feebly  scold 
At  Crime  all  money-bold, 
Fair  Ladye  ? 
Shall  self-wrapt' husbands  aye  forgot 
Kiss-parilons  for  the  daily  tret 
Wherewith  sweet  wifely  eyes  are  wet — 
Blind  to  lips  kiss-wise  set. 
Fair  Ladye  'l 
Shall  lovers  higgle,  heart  for  lieart. 
Till  wooing  grows  a  tiading  nnirt 
Where  mucli  for  little,  and  all  for  part. 
Make  love  a  cheapening  art. 
Fair  Ladye  ? 
Shall  woman  scorch  f[.r  a  .single  sin 
That  her  betrayer  can  revel  in. 
And  she  be  bnrnt,  and  lie  bnt  grin 
When  that  the  flames  begin, 
Fair  Ladye  ? 
Shall  ne'er  prevail  the  woman's  plea: 
H'f  maids  mm  Id  fa  )■,  far  irhikr  be 
Jf  that  our  ii/fs  sometivuti  rniyht  ace 
Men  maids  in  piirity, 
F.air  Ladye  ? 
Shall  Trade  ave  salve  his  conscience  aches 
AVith  jibes  at  Chivalry's  old  mistakes, 
The  wars  that  o'er  hot  knighthood  makes 
For  Christ's  and  ladies'  sakes, 
Fair  Ladye  '? 
Now  liy  each  knight  that  e'er  lialh  prayed 
To  tight  like  a  man  and  love  like  a  maid. 
Since  Pembroke's  life,  as  Pembroke's  blade, 
r  the  scabbard,  death,  was  laid. 
Fair  Ladye, 
I  dare  avouch  my  faith  is  bright 
That  God  doth  right  and  God  hath  n  iglit. 
Nor  time  hath  changed  His  liair  to  white, 
Nor  His  dear  love  to  sjiite. 
Fair  Ladye. 
I  doubt  no  doubts  ;   I  strive,  and  shrive  my  clay, 
And  light  my  tight  in  the  patient  modern  way  , 
For  true  lo\  e  and  lor  thee — ah  me  !  and  prayj 
To  be  thy  knight  until  my  dying  day. 
Fair  Ladye  : — " 
Said  that  knigiitly  horn,  and  spurred  away 
Into  the  thick  of  the  melodious  fiay. 

And  then  the  hautboy  played  and  smiled. 
And  sang  like  a  little  large-ejod  child,^ 
Cool  hearted  and  nil  iindetiled. 

"  Huge  Trade  !  "  he  said, 
"  Would  thou  wouldst  lift  me  up  on  thy  head. 
And  run  where'er  my  finger  led  ! 
Once  said  a  Man — and  wise  was  He — 
Never  shall  thou,  ihc  heavtits  see. 
Save  as  a  Utile  ehild  thou  be.'' 

Then  o'er  sea-lashings  of  eomniiugling  tunes 
The  ancient  wise  bassoons. 

Like  weird 

Grny-beard 
Old  hariiers  sitting  on  the  wild  sea  dunes, 

Chanted  runes : 


"  Bright-waved  gain,  gray-waved  loss, 
The  sea  of  all  doth  lash  and  toss, 
Ono  ^\avt■  for\\aril  and  one  across, 
Uiif,  now 'was  tavnigh,  now  'tis  crest. 
And  worst  doth  foam  and  Hash  to  best. 
And  curst  to  blest. 

"  Life  !   Life  !  thou  sea  fugue,  writ  from  cast  to  west, 

l.,ove.  Love  alone  e:in  ]>i>rc 

On  lliy  dissolving  sccu'e 

Of  wild  hall'-phrasiugs, 
r>lott(^l  ere  writ, 

And  double  crasings 
Of  tunes  full  tit." 
Yea,  Love,  sole  music-master  blest. 
May  read  thy  w-eltering  ])alimpsest-. 
To  follow  Time's  d\iMg  melodies  through. 
And  never  to  los(!  the  old  in  the  new. 
And  ever  to  solve  the  discords  true— 

Lo\"e  alone  can  do. 
And  ever  Jjove  hears  the  poor-folks'  crying. 
And  ever  Love  hears  the  women's  sighing. 
And  ever  sweet  kniglithoo(.rs  death-defying. 
And  ever  wise  childhood's  ilee])  inifdying, 
And  never  a  trader's  gloziiig  and  lying. 

"  And  yet  shall  Love  himself  be  heard. 
Though  long  deferred,  tlnnigh  long  deferred; 
(>'er  the  modern  waste  a  i.lo\e  hath  whirred  : 
Music  is  Love  in  search  of  a  \V'ord." 


Mozart. 

FliOM  A  rnVSICAL  AKn  A  MORAL  POINT  OF 
VIEW.* 

We  arc  accjuanitecl  with  six  authentic  por- 
traits of  Mozart,  wliich  represent  him  after  he 
IkmI  .ittainecl  the  age  of  iiiauhood.  The  first, 
painted  by  Delia  Ch'oce,  forms  part  of  the  fara- 
iy  picture,  now  in  the  Mozarteum,  Salzliurg;  a 
lithngrapli  of  the  second  is  to  be  found  in  Nis- 
seu's  book;  the  third  by  Lttnge,  Mozart's 
brother-in-law,  was  never  finished.  The  fourth 
is  fiy  Doris  Stock,  sister-iu-law  of  Kiirncr,  tlie 
poet;  two  other  likenesses,  in  our  opinion, 
more  characteristic  than  .any  of  the  others,  are 
a  medallion  carved  by  Posih,  in  which  the 
head  is  taken  in  profile,  and  a  picttire  printed 
by  Tiscbbein,  in  London,  in  October  1700;  the 
last  in  date  is  jjroliably  the  best.  At  any  rate, 
Posch's  medallion  and  Tischbein's  picture  mu- 
tually supplement  each  other,  and  enable  us  to 
reconstruct  the  composer's  physiognomy,  such 
as  we  find  it  in  the  testimony  of  his  contemjjo- 
raries.  At  first  sight,  it  possesses  nothing  to 
impress  tlie  spectator;  nothing  to  reveal  the 
man  of  genius.  The  lines  are  correct,  but 
somewhat  effeminate;  the  nose  alone,  abnor- 
mally prouiinent,  breaks  their  monotony.  The 
curve  of  the  eyebrows  is  elegant  and  graceful. 
The  eyes  large  and  fine,  but  the  look,  uncertain 
and  absent.  Mozart,  short  and  thin,  had  that 
pale  tint  which,  in  tin  artist,  or  a  writer,  fre- 
quently betrays  the  fatigue  of  midnight  efforts 
and  the  tempests  of  thought.  His  limbs  were 
well  shaped  and  harmoniously  proportioned; 
his  head,  however,  broad  and  big,  was  not  in 
keeping  with  his  slender  and  delicate  figure. 
He  was  rather  vain  of  the  sinallsize  of  his  foot, 
and  of  his  plump  little  hands. 

He  was  lively  and  restless,  continually  strik- 
ing chords  and  executing  scales  upon  an  imag- 
inary instrument;  but  his  fingers,  so  marvellous- 
ly skilful  on  the  harpsichord,  were  singularly 
ill-suited  for  anything  else.  At  table,  for  in- 
stance, he  could  not  cnt  up  his  food  without 
the  risk  of  wounding  himself,  and  it  was  aliso- 
lutely  necessary  for  his  wife  to  wait  upon  him 
as  though  upon  a  child.  He  was  exceedingly 
particular  about  his  person,  and  fond  of  dress- 
ing with  great  care,  and  displaying  the  jewels 
due  to  the  liberality  of  Princes.  His  father 
used  to  laugh  at  him  for  his  coquetry  in  this 
respect,  and  dementi,  who  did  not  know  him, 
wdien  they  met  for  the  first  time  at  the  Imperial 
Court,  took  him  for  the  major-domo  of  the  pal- 
ace, so  elegantly  w-as  he  attired.  His  imagina- 
tion never  rested.  For  this  reason  he  preferred 
bodily  exercises  which  do  not  require  the  as- 
sistance of  the  intelligence,  and  which  do  not 
interrupt  the  train  of  ideas.  He  was  finl  of 
riding  on  horseback,   and  of  a  morning  took 

♦Translated  from  Le  Meneslrel,  May  lS7-f,  for  the  Zoii- 
don  Masieal  World. 


long  e(]uestriau  excursions,  wyvich  his  absence 
of  mind  rendered  dangerous,  if  lit»  steed  was 
shy  or  liadly  trained.  At  J'ragiif,  while  writ- 
ing his  Don  Giovaiaii,  he  was  fond  of  playing 
at  skittles  in  his  friend  Dussek's  garden. 
Seated  at  a  rustic  table,  lie  rose  wlien  his  turn 
came  round,  flung  the  IkiH,  not  unskilfully, 
and  sat  down  again  to  his  work,  following  the 
game  with  one  eye,  and  keeping  the  other  fixed 
on  his  mu.sic. 

He  had,  however,  a  marked  predilection  for 
billiards,  and  was  a  first-rate  player.  There 
was  a  talile  in  his  own  lodgings,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  an  opponent,  he  used  to  practise  on 
it  alone.  Hummel,  who  was  a  pu])il  of  his, 
tells  us  how  he  would  sometimes  interrupt  the 
lesson  he  had  begun  giving  to  propo.se  a  game. 
It  was  an  excellent  cxpeclient  for  him,  when 
suddenly  attti.cked  by  a  musical  idea.  The 
game  eualiled  him  to  give  the  reins  to  his 
iiiuigination  and  to  elaliorate  motives.  We  all 
know  that  is  was  in  this  manner  he  composed 
the  delicious  quintet  in  Die  Zaiiherjiiite. 

He  was  passionately  fond  of  dancing,  which 
he  studied  very  successfully.  He  is  said  to  have 
executed  the  minuet  in  an  incomparable  style. 
He  botisted,  moreover,  of  l^eing  a  pupil  of  Ves- 
tris,  and  asserted  most  gravely  that  he  was  a 
better  dancer  than  composer;  hence  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  exhiViiting  his  talent. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  frequenter  of  balls,  and 
always  reserved  for  himself  an  impoi'tant  part, 
preferring  that  of  Arlequin  in  preference  to 
any  other,  in  the  ballets  performed  at  parties 
in  Vienna ;  he  frequently  traced  out  the  plot  and 
compo.sed  the  music  for  them. 

These,  it  must  be  allowed,  were  very  iuno- 
cent  amusements,  and  Mozart  had  no  others. 
If  we  examine  his  generous  nature — if  we  dive 
into  his  simple  and  honest  soul — .and  no  one 
ever  lived  more  openly  than  he — we  shall  not 
find  a  vice  or  a  serious  defect  to  tarnish  its  pu- 
rity. The  public  has  a  strange  mania  for  iden- 
tifying great  men  with  their  heroes;  it  never 
imagines  that  the  life  of  a  ])oet,  or  that  of  a 
composer  is  dualistic.  While  the  artist  so.irs 
into  the  lofty  regions  of  fancy,  the  man  is  often 
struggling  in  the  mire  of  existence.  It  is,  per- 
lia))s,  liecause  he  composed  Don  Gioranni,  that 
people  have  attributed  to  Mozart  the  tastes  and 
adventures  of  the  chief  character  in  the  0])era. 
Nothing  could  lie  more  opposed  to  the  facts, 
just  as  it  is  false  that  he  sometimes  left  his 
senses  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  He  liked 
wine,  and  entertained  a  certain  tenderness  for 
a  glass  of  punch;  the  latter  was  indisputably  a 
salutary  cordial,  which  supported  him  in  his 
heavy  labors  ancl  refreshed  his  ideas. 

At  Vienna  he  resided  for  a  long  time  close 
to  a  friend,  the  Councillor  Martin  Lorbl,  from 
whom  he  was  separated  only  by  a  thin  parti- 
tion. This  lionest  German,  a  great  lover  of 
wine,  possessed  a  fine  cellar,  and  was  fond  of 
doing  the  honors  of  it  with  a  liberality  not  free 
from  vanity.  The  instant  he  heard  Jlozart's 
harpsichord,  he  went  down  into  his  cellar,  se- 
lected one  of  the  oldest  bottles  there,  and,  com- 
ing up  again,  silently  passed  it  upon  his  neigh- 
bor's table.  Grrateful  for  this  mark  of  attention, 
Mozart  would  express  his  thanks  by  a  nod, 
pour  out  a  little  Tokay,  and  then  resume  his 
work,  without  troubling  himself  any  more 
about  the  precious  liquor,  which  was  escaping 
in  vapor  from  its  crystal  prison.  During  his 
journey  to  Paris,  under  the  care  of  his  mother, 
the  latter  wrote  to  her  husband:  "Do  mt  feel 
an.xious  abont  any  excesses  at  table;  you  know 
.as  well  as  I  do  that  Wolfgang  can  restrain  him- 
self."' Indeed,  Mozart  says  in  his  own  letter: 
■'  At  my  meals  I  drink  nothing  but  water,  and 
only  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  the  fruit,  to 
combat  its  crr.dity." 

These  are  decidedly  not  the  habits  of  an  in- 
temperate person,  and  his  contemptuous  words 
when  blaming,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the 
inebriety  of  his  comrades,  would  alone  have 
sufficed  to  make  us  suspect  so  stupid  and  per- 
fidious an  accusation. 

Shall  we  now  speak  of  the  qualities  of  his 
heart  ?     Kever  was  there  a  more  respectful  son, 
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wliile  liis  nffcrtion  for  his  sister  wiis  not  less 
iinlfiit  iiurl  constant.  He  never  fiiiled  to  claim 
Iiis  share  in  lier  sorrows,  little  and  great,  and, 
even  wiieu  the  liurden  of  life  weialied  heaviest 
on  his  own  shoulders,  he  offered  to  receive 
Jlarianne  in  his  own  house,  till  her  Iietrothed 
was  in  a  position  to  marry  her  as  he  desired. 

lie  was  no  less  devoted  to  his  friends  and 
comrades,  and,  more  than  once,  was  tlie  victim 
of  his  own  generosity.  Anton  Stradler,  the 
clarinettist,  for  whom  Jlozart  wrote  his  admi- 
ralile  rjnintet,  was  not  ashamed  to  take  unfair 
advantage  of  tliat  generosity.  One  ihiy,  know- 
ing tli.at  Mozart  ha<l  received  .50  ducats  from 
the  Emperor,  Stradler,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
came  and  licgged  the  composer  to  lend  him 
that  sum.  Mozart,  hard  jiressed  himself,  could 
not  rlo  witliout  it,  but,  not  liking  to  refuse, 
l"nt  Stradler  two  large  repeaters,  on  which  a 
pawnbroker  advanced  the  cash.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time  for  whieli  the  watclies  were 
plcclged,  Stradler  was,  of  course,  nn|U'e]iared, 
and  Mozart  was  obliged  to  lind  the  -TO  ducats 
himself.  Unfoi-tunately,  he  was  impruilcnt 
enough  to  entrust  tlie  money  to  his  dclitnr,  wlio 
un.scrupulously  |nit  if  in  Ins  ])oekel.  and  left 
his  too  confiding  friend  to  get  out  ofthe  dilem- 
ma in  the  best  way  lie  (Huild. 

Lessons  like  this  did  not  render  him  nuu'c 
circumspect.  He  could  not  resist  the  impulses 
of  his  heart,  and  freipu'utly  eiulured  privation 
himsi'lf  thai  he  might  give  (o  others  who  were 
not  so  badly  off.  ]fe  was  naturally  generous. 
One  day  at  Jjcipsic,  where  In;  had  given  a  con- 
cert, he  remembered,  just  as  he  was  about 
starting,  that  he  had  not  paid  his  tuner. 

"How  much  do  I  owe  you^"  he  asked. 

"  ^lay  it  jilease  your  Imperial  Majesty."  rc- 
]ilied  the  old  man,  ovei-whcbned  with  i-onfusion 
by  the  presence  of  the  <  liapelmaster  of  his 
J^lajesty  tin;  I'^mperor,  "  1  do  not  know — I  have 
come  verv  often — I  sliouhl  be  sati^iied  with  a 
thaler ^" 

"A  thaler!  ■' exclaimeil  ^lozart,  ''iv'o.  No! 
it  shall  never  be  said  that  an  luuiest  fellow 
liNe  you  put  yoursc-lfont  of  the  way  for  such  a 
Irille  as  tlial, ''  and  with  these  words  he  handed 
him  two  ducats. 

Mozart  was  not  liber.al  with  his  money  only, 
but  with  his  g('nius  as  well.  As  regards  the 
latter,  he  always  gave  without  counting,  and 
was  ne\er  tired  of  pouring  fcH'th  the  treasures 
of  his  imagination  to  accommodate  singer.s.  or 
satisfy  their  caiuaces.  Yicrou  Wii.niiR. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  Beethoven.* 

O  Want  and  .Misery,  iirotecliug  ileities  ofthe 
Clerman  mu,-.ician  (unless  indeed  he  happens  to 
be:  the  (_'a]iellnuaster  of  a  court  theatre)  -Want 
and  i\Iisery— you  shall  h.ave  the  lirst  and  the 
most  honiu'able  mention  at  the  very  beginning 
of  even  this  reminiscence  of  my  life !  Let  me 
sing  your  jiraises,  steadfast  com))auions  of  mine ! 
Y(Ui  h.ave  kept  faith  with  me  and  never  left 
me!  Yon  have  kept  from  me  with  your  sturdy 
hands  all  happy  changes  of  fate,  and  sheltered 
me  from  the  oppressive  sunl.ieams  of  fortune  I 
You  have  ever  cast  a  black  shadow  over  the 
v.aiu  gooils  of  this  world;  receive  my  thanks 
for  your  most  unwearying  devotion!  Yet,  if 
you  can  so  arrange  it,  I  beseech  you  to  seek 
out  by  and  by  some  other  protege,  for  I  would 
fain  see.  fnuii  very  curiosity,  how  I  could  per- 
haps get  (Ui  without  you.  At  the  least  I  l)cg 
you  to  descend  with  s]u'eial  force  (Ui  those  ]io- 
litical  dreamers  of  ours — those  nnubnen  who 
seek  to  unite  (Jennany  unilerone  sceptre: — for 
then  there  would  he  but  one  court  theatre,  but 
one  single  Capellmeister  1  A\'hat  wcnild  become 
of  my  prospects  then!  Of  uiy  only  hope.s,  that 
even  now  seem  dim  and  dreary  to  me, — even 
now,  wdien  there  are  still  many  German  court 
theatres?  But — T  see  that  I  am  growing  wick- 
edly andacious;  pardiui,  O  goddesses,  the  rash 
wish  that  I  have  uttered  !  You  know  my  heart, 
and  know  how  I  am  devoted  to  you,  and  how 
I   would   remain   vour   devotee   thouijh   there 
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should  be  in  Germany  a  tlinusand  c(uirt  theatres. 
Amen. 

Before  this  daily  prayer  of  mine  I  Iiegin  noth- 
ing— not  even  the  story  of  my  Pilgrimage  to 
Beethoven. 

In  case  this  important  document  should  be 
published  after  my  death,  I  believe  it  necessary 
to  explain  who  I  am.  for  without  such  an  ex- 
planation much  that  is  contained  herein  might 
lie  utterly  unintelligil)le.  Listen  then,  all  the 
world,  and  you,  ye  executors  of  testaments. 

My  native  town  is  a  commonplace  city  cf 
central  Germany.  I  hardly  know  for  what  I 
was  originally  intendeil;  I  only  rememlier  that 
I  heanl  one  evening  a  symphony  of  Beethoven; 
that  I  thereupon  fell  ill  of  a  fever;  and  that 
when  I  recovered  I  was — a  musician.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  the  result  of  this  circuuistancc  that 
even  after  T  had  become  acquainted  with  much 
other  nobler  music  I  still  loved,  honored,  and 
idolized  Beethoven  uuu'c  than  all.  I  knew  no 
greater  ])leasure  than  to  bury  myself  in  the 
de|>tlis  of  this  great  genius,  until  at  length  I 
imagined  myself  a  ]):irt  of  it:  and  began  to 
liiuior  myself  as  this  little  jitirt, — to  gain  high- 
er conceptions  and  views;  in  brief,  to  become 
that  which  the  wise  are  wont  to  call — a  fool, 
liut  my  madness  was  of  an  amiable  sort,  and 
injured  no  one;  the  bread  that  I  ate  while  I 
was  in  this  condition  was  very  dry,  the  drink 
tli.at  I  drank  was  very  thin  ;  for  givin;;  lessons 
is  not  a  very  profitable  business  with  us,  O  hon- 
ored world  and  executors! 

So  I  lived  for  awhile  in  my  garret,  until  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  tluit  the  man  whose 
cre:itiiuis  I  most  honored — v,as  still  alive!  I 
did  not  comprehend  why  I  had  not  thought  of 
this  before.  It  had  not  fiu' a  nioiuent  suggest- 
ed itself  to  me  that  lieefliovcai  still  existed; 
th.at  he  could  <'af  bread  and  breathe  the  air  like, 
(uie  of  us;  yet  this  Becthoviai  still  Tm  ed  in  \'i- 
enna.  aid  was  also  a  poor  German  musician! 

And  now  my  peace  of  mind  was  over.  All 
my  thoughts  tended  toward  one  wish.  — /'/ -v.,: 
licttliiirrn'.  Xo  ^tnssulman  ever  huiged  nu)re 
faithfully  to  make  his  pilgrimage  to  the  grave 
of  the  projihet,  than  I  to  to  the  room  in  which 
Beethoven  lived. 

But  how  shouhl  I  bring  about  the  execution 
■  of  my  ]iurpose;     It  wasa  longjouriiey  to  Yien- 
j  na.  and  I  should  need  nuuiey  to  make  it  ;   I,  au 
I  unfortunate,  who  hardly  made  enough  to  keep 
[  life  in  his  body!     I  must  rlevise  some  extraor- 
dinary   means    to   gain   flu;    necessary  sum.      I 
carried  to  a  publisher  a  few  piano  sonatas  that 
I  had  ciuniiosed  after  the  model  of  the  master, 
and  siieedily  convinced  the  man   that  I  was  a 
lunatic.      Xevertheless  he  was  good  enough   to 
advise  me,  that  if  I  wante.<l  to  earn  a  few  tha- 
lers  by    my    compositions  I  had   lietter  set    to 
work  to  gain  a  small  rep\itation  by  galo]is  and 
l)otpourris.      I  shuddered;   I'Ut   my   Uuiging  to 
see   Beethoven    wiui    the  day;  I  com])osed   the 
galops   and   potpourris,  but  I  could   not  bring 
myself  to  east  a.  glanci!  at   Bein.hoven   during 
this    period  —  for   I   feared    to    alienate    him 
utterly. 

To  my  grief,  however.  I  was  not  even  paid 
for  this  iii'st  sacrifice  of  my  )iiirity  ;  for  the  luib- 
lishcr  ex])!ained  to  me  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  make  myself  so;nethiiig  of  a  name. 
I  shuddered  again,  and  fell  into  despair.  But 
this  state  of  miud  nevertheless  produced  sever- 
al excellent  galops.  I  really  received  some 
money  for  these,  and  at  last  believed  I  had 
enough  to  carry  out  my  project.  Two  years 
had  passed,  however,  and  1  had  lived  in  perpet- 
ual fear  that  Beethoven  might  die  before  I  had 
earned  a  reputation  by  galops  and  potpourris. 
But,  thank  God,  he  has  outlived  the  brilliancy 
of  my  renown!  Glorious  Beethoven,  forgive 
me  this  reputation!  It  was  made  solely  that  I 
might  behold  thee! 

Ah,  what  liliss!  my  goal  wa'i  reached.  "Wiio 
was  happier  than  \l  I  eouhl  |>ack  my  bundle, 
and  take  up  my  journey  to  Beethoven  !  A  holy 
awe  oppres.scd  me  as  I  passed  out  at  the  gate 
and  turned  nie  toward  the  south.  I  would 
gladly  have  taken  a  place  in  the  diligence  — 
not  because  I  cared  for  the  hardship  of  pcdes- 


trianism  —  for  what  fatigues  would  T  not  go 
through  for  such  an  object? — lint  because  I 
could  reach  Beethoven  tUe  socmer  so.  But  I 
had  done  too  little  for  my  reputation  as  a  com- 
poser of  galops  to  have  secured  money  enough 
to  pay  my  fare.  T  Tiore  ail  ililKculties,  and 
deemed  myself  happy  that  I  had  ]irogressed  so 
far  that  these  could  lead  me  to  mv  goal.  What 
emotions  I  felt — what  dreams!  Xo  lover  could 
lie  happier  who,  after  a  long  parting  turned 
l.iaek  toward  the  love  of  his  yoi;th. 

So  I  came  into  beautiful  Bohemia,  the  laml 
of  harpers  and  roadside  singer.s.  In  a  little 
town  I  came  upon  a  company  of  tr.avelling  mu- 
sicians; they  fiu'uied  a  little  orchestra,  made 
up  of  a  bass-viol,  two  violins,  two  horns,  a 
cl.arinet,  and  a  Ihite,  and  there  were  two  women 
who  jdaycd  the  liar|),  and  two  female  singers 
with  sweet  voices.  They  l)layed  dances  and 
sang  ballads;  money  was  given  to  thcan,  and 
they  went  on.  I  met  them  again  in  a  shady 
]d;ice  by  the  roadside;  they  were  eneamped 
there,  and  were  dining.  I  joiueil  lliciu,  s.aid 
that  I,  too,  was  a,  wandering  musician,  and  we 
weri'  socui  friends.  .\s  they  jilayed  their  d.iuees, 
T  asked  them  timidly  if  they  ccuild  jilav  my 
galops.  'i'he  blessed  |)eople !  they  did  not 
know  them.  Ah,  what  a  happiness  that  was 
for  me ! 

1  asked  them  if  they  did  not  play  other  mu- 
sic besides  dances.  ".Must  certainly."  they 
s:iid  ;  "liutonly  for  ourselves,  and  not  for  flu: 
fastidicms  people."  They  unpacked  their  mu- 
sic. I  caught  sight  of  Beethoven's  great  Sctp- 
tiior;  inamazemeut  I  asked  them  iftliey  played 
th.it,  too?  "Why  not;"  replied  the  eldi-st. 
".Joseph  has  a  lame  hand  and  cannot  pl.ay  the; 
second  violin  just  now  ;-otlierwise  we  would 
enjoy  playing  it  for  yon." 

Beside  my.^clf,  I  forlliwitli  seized  .losejiirs 
violin,  promised  to  sujiply  his  place  as  far  as  I 
could; — and  we  began  the  Sepfucu'. 

Ah,  what  a  delight  it  was!  Here,  beside  the 
Bohemian  highway,  under  tlu;  o)ien  sky,  the 
Septuor  of  Jji:cthoviai  was  performed  with  a 
clearness,  a  precision,  and  a  deep  expression, 
such  as  one  sehbun  finds  among  ihe  most  mas- 
terly of  virtuosos!  O  great  Beethoven,  we 
brcuight  to  tlica:  a  worthy  s.acrilic.e! 

We  were  just  at  the  finale,  wdicn — for  the 
road  passed  up  a  sleep  hill  just  here — an  elc 
g.ant  travelling-carriage  drew  near  ;is,  slowly 
and  iu)iselessly,  and  at  hist  stopjied  beside  us. 
An  amazingly  tall  and  wonderfully  fair  young 
man  lay  stretched  out  in  the  vehicle;  he  listened 
with  consideralile  aftenti<ui  to  our  mir^ie,  took 
out  his  pocket-book,  and  wrote  a  few  words  in 
it.  Then  he  let  fall  a  gold  piece  fnuii  the  car- 
riage, aiul  drove  on,  speaking  a  few  words  of 
Knglish  to  his  servant — from  which  I  di.scov- 
crcil  that  he  must  be  an  linglishnian. 

This  occurrence  threw  us  into  a  discord; 
luckily  we  had  finished  the  perforniaace  of  llie 
Septuor.  I  embr.iced  my  friends,  and  would 
have  accompanied  them;  but  they  explained 
that  they  must  leave  the  highway  here  and 
strike  into  a  path  ;icross  the  fields  to  reach  their 
hiune.  If  Beethoven  liiinself  IckI  iu.it  been 
waiting  for  me,  I  would  have  gone  tliither  with 
them.  As  it  was,  we  separated  with  no  litthi 
emotion,  and  parteiL  Later  it  occurred  to  me 
that  no  one  had  picked  up  the  Englishman's 
gold-piece. 

In  the  next  inn.  which  I  entered  to  refresh 
myself,  I  f(>und  the  Knglishman  seated  at  au 
excellent  repast.  He  looked  at  me  for  a  long 
while,  and  at  last  addressed  me  in  passable 
German. 

"  Where  are  your  companions?  "  he  asked. 
"  They  have  gone  home,"  said  I. 
"Take  your  violin,"  he  continued,  "and  play 
something.     Here  is  some  money." 

I  was  olTended  at  this,  and  explained  that  I 
did  not  play  for  money;  further,  that  1  had  no 
violin;  aiul  I  liricHy  related  to  him  how  I  had 
met  the  musicians. 

"They  were  sjoo.]  musicians."  said  the  ICug- 
lishman.  "and  the  Beethoven  syinphouy  was 
also  good." 
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This  observation  struck  mo;  I  askciT  wlictlicr 
lie  liimself  was  luusieal. 

' '  Yes, "  lie  answereil ;  "I  play  tlie  flute  twice 
a  week;  on  Thursday  I  play  the  French  horn; 
anil  on  Siinilays  I  compose." 

That  was  certainly  a  good  deal ;  I  stood 
amazed.  I  had  never  in  my  life  heard  of  trav- 
elling Englisli  musicians.  I  decided,  therefore, 
that  they  must  lie  in  a  most  excellent  position 
if  they  could  make  their  wanderings  with  .sueh 
tine  e(iuipages.  I  asked  if  he  was  a  musician 
by  profession. 

F'or  some  time  I  received  no  reply  ;  at  last  he 
answered  slowly  tliat  he  was  very  wcaltliy. 

My  error  was  ]ilain  ;  I  had  certainly  olTendeil 
him  by  my  imjiiiry.  Somewhat  confused  I 
remained  silent,  ami  went  on  with  my  simple 
meal. 

The  Englishman,  who  .again  took  a  long  look 
at  mc,  began  again.  "Do  y<iu  know  lii^etho- 
ven?  "  he  asked. 

I  replied  that  I  had  never  licen  in  Vienna, 
but  I  was  at  this  moment  on  the  way  thithei'to 
s.ilisfy  the  keen  longing  that  I  felt  to  sec  the 
idolized  master. 

"Where   do   you    come   from?"    he   asked. 

"  From  L ?     That  is  not  far.     I  come  from 

England,  and  also  desire  to  know  Beethoven. 
We  will  both  make  his  acquaintance ;  ho  is  a 
very  celebrated  c.omiioser." 

What  an  extraordinary  meeting!  I  thought. 
Ureat  master,  what  dilTercnt  people  you  attract! 
On  foot  and  in  carriages  they  make  their  pil- 
grimages to  you!  My  Englishman  intcrcsteil 
nie  greatly,  liut  I  confess  th.at  I  envied  him  very 
little  on  account  of  his  tine  '.carriage.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  my  ditlieult  pilgrimage  was  more 
holy  and  loyal,  and  that  its  goal  must  give  me 
more  jileasure  than  him  who  went  in  pride  and 
splendor. 

The  }iostilion  l>lcw  his  horn  ;  the  Englishniau 
drove  on,  calling  to  me  that  he  would  see  Beet- 
hoven sooner  tlian  I. 

I  had  gone  but  a  few  miles  further  when  I 
unexpectedly  came  upon  him  again.  Tliis  time 
it  was  on  the  road.  One  of  the  wheels  of  liis  car- 
riage had  broken  ;liut  he  still  sat  within  in  majes- 
tic calm,  his  servant  behind  him,  in  .spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  wagon  hung  far  over  to  one  side. 
I  discovered  that  they  were  waiting  for  the  pos- 
tilion, wdio  had  gone  on  to  a  village  a  c<insid- 
erable  distance  in  advance  to  bring  a  wdieel- 
wright.  They  had  waited  alougwdiile;  and  as 
the  servant  only  spoke  English,  I  determined 
to  go  forward  myself  to  the  village  to  hurry  the 
postilion  and  the  wdieelwright  back.  I  found 
the  former  in  a  tavern,  wdiere  lie  was  sitting 
over  his  brandy,  not  troubling  himself  cspec- 
ialljr  about  the  Englishman;  but  I  nevertheless 
succeeded  in  speedily  taking  him  back  with 
the  mechanic  to  tlie  broken  carriage.  The 
damage  was  soon  repaired;  the  Englishman 
promised  to  aunounee  me  at  Beethoven's,  and 
drove  away. 

What  was  my  amazement  to  overtake  him 
the  next  day  again.  This  time  he  had  not  l>ro- 
ken  a  wheel,  but  had  halted  calmly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road,  and  was  reading  a  book ;  and 
lie  appeared  quite  pleased  as  he  saw  mc  again 
approaching. 

"I  have  waited  some  hours,"  said  lie,  "be- 
cause it  occurred  to  me  just  here  that  I  had 
done  wrong  not  to  invite  you  to  drive  with  me 
to  Beethoven's.  Driving  is  far  better  than 
walking.     Come  into  the  carriage." 

I  was  amazed.  For  a  moment  I  hesitated 
whether  I  .should  not  accept  his  offer;  but  I 
rememtiered  the  vow  that  I  had  made  the  dav 
before  when  I  saw  the  Englishman  drive  away  : 
— I  had  vowed  tliat  no  matter  wdiat  might  hap- 
pen I  would  make  my  pilgrimage  on  foot. 
I  declared  this  to  lie  my  resolution,  and  now  it 
was  the  Englislunan's  turn  to  be  astonished. 
He  repeated  his  oiTer,  and  that  he  had  waited 
hours  for  me,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
had  his  %vheel  thoroughly  repaired  at  the  place 
where  he  had  passed  the  night,  and  had  been 
mucii  delayed  thereby.  I  remained  firm,  how- 
ever, and  he  drove  away. 

T.)  tell  the  truth  I  had   a  secret   prejudice 


against  him,  for  a  peculiar  feeling  forced  itself 
upon  mc  that,  this  Euglislima-u  would  some  time 
or  otlii'r  bring  mi;  into  great  embarrassment. 
Besides,  his  admiration  of  P>eethoven  and  his 
intention  to  make  his  !ie(|Uaintance  impressed 
me  us  rather  the  inqiertineiit  mood  of  a  rich 
aristocrat  than  as  the  ilecp  and  earnest  yearning 
of  an  enthusiastic  soul.  For  these  reasons  I 
felt  an  inclination  to  avoid  him,  that  I  might 
not  debase  my  own  [lious  longing  liy  his  com- 
panionship, 

But  as  though  my  fate  were  trying  to  reveal 
to  me  into  wdiat  a  dangerous  connection  with 
this  man  I  should  some  day  come,  I  met  him 
again  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  sto]iped 
liefore  an  inn  and  app.arently  waiting  for  me  a 
second  time — for  he  sat  backwards  in  his  car- 
riage and  looked  back  along  the  road  in  my 
direction. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "I  have  again  been  waiting 
some  hours  for  you.  Will  you  ride  with  me  to 
see  Beethoven  ?  " 

This  time  my  surprise  was  joined  with  a  cer- 
tain di.sgust.  This  extraordinary  persistency 
in  serving  me  could  be  only  inter])reted  in  one 
way  —  that  the  Englishman,  perceiving  my 
growing  dislike  for  him,  was  endeavoring  to 
force  himself  upon  me  for  my  own  injury.  I 
again  refused  his  offer,  with  unconcealed  irri- 
tation. He  cried  out  haughtily,  "Damn  it,  you 
seem  to  care  very  little  for  Beethoven,"  and 
drove  rapidly  away. 

This  was,  a.s  it  turned  out,  the  last  time  that 
I  met  the  islander  during  the  wdiole  of  the  jour- 
ney that  remained  liefore  reaching  Vienna.  At 
last  I  trod  the  streets  of  the  citv ;  the  end  of 
my  pilgrimage  was  reached.  With  wdiat  emo- 
tions I  entered  this  Mecca  of  my  faith !  All 
the  dilliculties  of  the  long  and  weary  journey 
Avere  forgotten ;  I  was  at  my  goal — within  the 
walls  that  surrounded  Beethoven. 

I  was  too  deeply  moved  to  think  of  the  im- 
mediate fulfilment  of  my  project.  I  at  once 
inquired,  it  is  true,  for  Beethoven's  dwelling, 
but  only  to  take  up  my  quarters  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. Almost  opposite  the  house  in  which 
the  master  lived,  tliei-e  was  a  hotel,  not  too  ex- 
pensive for  me;  here  I  hired  alittle  roomiu  the 
fifth  story,  and  prepared  myself  fin-  the  great- 
est event  of  my  life — a  visit  to  Beethoven. 

After  I  had  rested  for  two  days,  and  had 
fasted  and  ]irayed,  but  had  not  taken  a  single 
loolc  at  Vienna,  I  summoned  uji  my  courage, 
left  the  hotel,  and  crossed  obliquely  to  the 
marvellous  house.  I  was  told  that  Beethoven 
w-as  not  at  home.  This  rather  jileased  me  than 
otherwise,  for  I  gained  time  to  collect  myself. 
But  when  the  same  answer  was  given  to  me  four 
times  before  night, — and  with  a  certain  height- 
ened tone, — I  decided  that  this  was  an  unlucky 
day,  and  gave  up  ray  visit  in  despair. 

As  I  went  back  to  the  hotel,  who  should  nod 
to  me  with  considerable  cordiality  from  a  win- 
dow of  the  first  story  but — my  Euglisliman! 

"  Have  you  seen  Beethoven?  "  he  called  to 
me. 

"  Not  yet;  he  was  not  in,"  I  answered,  sur- 
prised at  this  repeated  encounter.  He  met  me 
on  the  steps  and  insisted  wdth  remarkable  cor- 
diality on  my  going  to  his  room. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "I  have  seen  you  go  to 
Beethoven's  house  five  times  to-day.  I  liave 
been  here  a  number  of  days,  and  toolc  lodgings 
in  this  wretched  hotel  in  order  to  be  near  him. 
Believe  me,  it  is  a  very  diliicult  task  to  get  at 
Beethoven;  the  gentleman  has  many  caprices. 
I  called  on  him  six  times  wdien  I  was  first  here, 
and  was  always  refused.  Now  I  have  taken  to 
getting  up  very  early  and  sitting  at  the  window 
until  late  in  the  evening,  to  see  wdien  he  goes 
out.  But  the  gentleman  neeer  seems  to  go 
out." 

"You  think  then  that  Beethoven  was  at 
home  to-day,  but  denied  himself  to  me?  "  cried 
I,  excitedly. 

"Undoulitedly ;  you  and  I  have  both  been 
turned  away.  Ami  it  is  especially  disagreea- 
ble to  me,  for  I  didn't  come  to  see  Vienna,  but 
Beethoven." 


This  was  very  sad  news  for  me.  Nevertheless 
I  niaih^  the  experiment  again  the  next  day — liut 
again  in  vain.  The  gates  of  heaven  were  shut 
against  me. 

(ConcluBion  next  time.) 


Keyed-String-ed   Instnunents  of  Music. 

Silt  ftuup^KT  St];\v Mil's  f>i':rii;Kiib  at  Duiii.iN 
U.NiviiRsrrv."" 


Last  week  wo  had  arrived  at  an  important  fai-t  in 
the  history  of  ke3'eil  instruments — that  the  Italian, 
Bartnlenie'o  Cristofali  (1711),  the  Freiicliinan,  M.nri- 
us  (1710),  and  the  German,  Scliroeter  (1717),  had 
each  at  nearly  the  same  period  hit  n]>on  the  inven- 
tion of  the  pianoforte  haniincrs.  The  French  and 
Italians,  with  a  poco-ciirantism  characteristic  of 
their  respective  nations,  had  suffered  the  invention 
to  lapse.  Tlio  Geminns  behaved  differently  ;  thu 
invention  of  Schroeter  having  been  taken  up  by  Sil- 
bermann  (io»-»  liiS4);  Stein,  of  Angsberg  ()72S) ; 
Sp.iett  and  Frederici  (1712);  Hildeb.and  (17.51); 
Lenlder  (1700);  SenfTert  (1731);  and  Stretcher 
(1761).  Of  all  these.  Stein  is  perhaps  the  best  known, 
from  his  beinif  allnded  to  in  the  correspondence  of 
Mozart.  I  sh.'dl  not,  said  the  lecturer,  take  up  your 
time  by  referring  to  the  well-known  interview  of  J. 
S.  Bach  with  Frederic  the  Great  in  reference  to  Sil- 
bermann's  pianos  (of  which  that  royal  Virtuoso  had 
accumulated  some  fifteen  at  Potsdam),  but  merely 
allnde  to  the  fact  that  when  Silbermann.  having  care- 
fully finished  two  pianofortes,  submitted  them 
to  .j.  S.  Bach,  that  truly  honest  artist  at  first  had 
withheld  his  approval  until  the  manufacturer  reme- 
died some  defects  in  the  instruments.  Of  these  one 
was  a  fault,  found  even  in  the  pianos  of  our  day, 
viz.,  a  weakness  in  the  medium-treble — not  the  very 
high  notes.  After  repeated  trials,  Bach  at  last  ad- 
mitted Silbermann's  pianos  to  be  "  without  fault " 
— a  valuable  testimony,  indeed,  when  we  remember 
from  whom  it  emanated.  Into  the  merits  of  Stein's 
instruments  Mozart's  letters  enter  freely.  Their 
touch,  their  escapements,  their  standing  in  tune, 
their  pedals  (which,  by  a  sort  of  "  bull,"  were  said 
by  Mozart  to  have  been  acted  on  by  the  knees),  all 
come  in  for  the  praises  of  the  great  musician,  who, 
moreover,  describes  with  much  gusto  the  grimaces 
and  blunders  of  the  pianoforte-maker's  daughter, 
tittle  Nanette  Stein  (who  subsequently  married  the 
well-known  maker,  Streioher,  of  Vienna,  and  was 
the  faithful  friend  and  adviser  of  Beethoven).  He 
(Sir  Robert)  would  here  remark  that  the  pianoforte, 
as  an  instrument,  was  not  at  first  very  successful ; 
it  was  a  novelty,  and  the  public  are  distrustful  of 
anything  new;  besides,  the  new  instruments  de- 
manded quite  a  different  style  of  playing  from  the 
ofd  harpsichords :  that  there  were,  in  short,  two 
.styles  of  touch  recognized,  is  made  evident  by  the 
testy  remark  made  by  oldJohn  Cramer,  at  an  exam- 
ination of  Logier's  pupils,  held  in  London  in  1816 — 
"  th.at  is  harpsichord  playing,  not  pianoforte  touch." 
"  Exactfy  so,"  chimed  in  the  bystanders.  Yet, 
although  many  of  Bach's  pieces,  designed  for  the 
harpsichord,  did  not  demand  all  tlie  expressive  and 
sympathetic  touch  of  Mozart's  music,  we  should  by 
no  means  underrate  the  services  rendered  to  keyed 
instrument  playing  by  the  inventions  of  John  Sub. 
Bach.  The  principles  of  touch,  as  carried  out  by 
Mozart's  father  in  the  idaying  of  his  immortal  son, 
were,  in  fact,  chiefly  those  of  J.  S.  Bach,  of  wlioso 
method  of  play  he  (Sir  R.  Stewart)  would  now  read 
for  them  a  description. 

Before  doing  so,  he  would  remind  his  heai-ers  (of 
whom,  doubtless,  many  were  themselves  performers 
on  keyed  instruments)  that  until  J.  S.  Bach's  time, 
the  thnmb  was  rarely  employed.  F.  Coui>erin,  in- 
deed, made  some  use  of  it.  but  by  no  means  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  Leipzig  artist.  It  was  then  the 
custom  to  pl.ay  scales,  witli  alternating  passages, 
with  both  hands,  thus  ; — [Here  tiie  lecturer  played 
a  florid  passage,  formed  of  the  scale  of  B  fiat,  from 
Bach's  Grand  Toccata  in  T>  minor,  which  was  per- 
formed without  the  thumb,  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  fingers  of  each  hand  alone  being  em- 
ployed.] As  a  proof  of  this  custom,  it  would  be 
recollected  that  in  Carlo  Dolci's  picture  of  St.  Ce- 
cilia, the  saint's  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  fin- 
gers alone  are  placed  upon  the  keys,  while  her 
thumbs  hang  idly  down  According  to  J,  S.  Bach's 
theoiy  of  touch,  only  the  first  ticger  (/.c,  that  which 
begins  the  passage)  was  placed  on  the  key.  Those 
wliieh  follow  are  not  all  placed  upon  it;  but  the}', 
as  it  were,  spring  in,  the  preceding  linger    being 

*  Reported  in  the  London  Jliisical  StamJard. 
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drawn  back  quickly.  The  finger  wliicli  keeps  down 
tiie  key  serves  as  a  support  for  that  suitalile  pres- 
sure of' the  lower  arm  required  for  tlie  keeping  down 
tlie  key,  but  it  is  under  the  inliuenee  of  the  inten- 
tion to  continue  this  pressure  to  the  following  fin- 
ger. Hence  it  is  like  a  spring,  which  would  instant- 
ly Hy  b;iek  to  the  interior  of  the  hand,  if  the  ])res- 
snre  were  diminished,  though  but  a  little.  This  is 
done  ;it  the  moment  the  following  finger  (which,  of 
course,  is  kept  prepared)  shall  serve  as  a  su|iport 
for  tlie  pressure  of  the  lower  arm.  The  finger,  in 
gliding  from  tlie  kev,  does  not  remain  drawn  back, 
but  ii'sumcs  immediately  its  natural  |iosilion,  sus- 
pi'iided  qiiii'tly  over  the  keys  until  wanted  again. 

These  words  of  Dr.  Griepenkerl  descriptive  of 
flic  Jiaidi  touch  (which  was  long  a  secret  confined  to 
that  school)  are  most  valuable  to  all  players  on 
kcyi-d  instruments.  He  continues  : — "The  energy 
and  elasticity  of  the  Each  toucli  is  marvellous.  Lit- 
tle or  no  niovemcnt  of  the  fingers  is  a]iparent,  and 
the  resl  of  the  body  is  motionless.  Even  the  hand 
docs  not  seem  strained,  nor  are  the  fingers  bent, 
claw-like,  but  suspended  in  a  natural  curve  over  the 
ki'ys.  It  also  spares  the  sudorific  toil  wdiich  ren- 
d.'rs  so  many  players  objects  rather  of  compassion 
than  of  admii"a1,ion.  Contemporaries  of  . I.  S.  liach 
have  fold  us  that  his  playing  (even  with  coupled  or- 
gan claviers)  never  seemed  bilKUMous,  and,  in  conse- 
qiicnci'.  many  atlrilmted  to  him  unusual  strength  of 
arm  ami  hand.  But  this  was  not  so  :  he  only  car- 
rird  into  elFect  the  touch  here  described,  and  wdiich 
was  invented  by  him."  As  specimens  of  the  two 
styles — the  expressive  or  Mozartian  style,  and  what 
llcrr  I'aner  basso  graphically  called  the  "mailed 
style" — Sir  R.  Stewart  now  jdayed  from  memory 
the  adagio  in  E  Hat  from  a  Abizart  sonata,  and  a 
|u-ebidc'  in  C  minor  from  the  'is  prcdndes  and  fugues 
of  .1.  S.  liach. 

The  tiflci-n  Sili)ermann  jHaiios  wdiich  Fredei-ick 
till'  fire.it  had  collected  at  I'otsdain,  were  stunted- 
looking,  s(|narc  formed  instruments,  not  unlike  spin- 
ets. Mr.  Henry  Fowder  Broadwood  had  seen  them 
there  sonie  2.5  years  ago,  but  in  \  cry  bad  repair. 
The  regular  succession  of  ]iianoforte  makers  would  I 
seem  to  have  been  continued  by  two  aiiprenlices  of 
old  Silliermann  of  Strasburg.  Kirkinan  (Kirchnian) 
and  Krard  (IChrardt)  wen-  l)olh  .\lsatians.  not 
Frenchmen;  and  he  (Sir  I!.  Stewart )  need  not  re- 
mind his  hearers  that  the  provinces  .\lsace  ami 
Lorraine,  rceeiitiv  wrested  IVom  France  by  Germa- 
ny, had  always  been  (icrinan  territory  until  the 
reiu:n  of  Louis  .\' IV.  I'lcyel,  anolher  French  house 
of  re]iute,  had  come  from  .\nslria.  wdiere  Ignaz 
I'leyel  was  born  near  Vienna  in  IT.'m.  Another 
lioiior(^d  name  in  the  annals ofthe  piano  w.as  that  of 
.loliii  Broadwood.  a  yiuiiig  Scotr-hnian.  who  came  to 
London  in  IT.M.  obtaineil  a  prominent  place  in  the 
employ  of  Shudi.  the  liar]Lsieliord  maker,  and  mar- 
rying his  master's  daughter,  succeeded  to  his  busi- 
ness. This  by  the  way  seeincd  the  re^jidar  course 
with  them  all.  Kirkinan  had  married  Tabel's  wid- 
osv  (and.  as  they  would  recollect,  only  gave  her  an 
hour  or  two  to  make  np  her  inind). 

Slreichcr,  of  Vienna,  whose  noble  faciory  be  (Sir 
H.  Stewart)  had  recently  visited,  also  had  married 
till'  d.iiinhter  of  his  master,  Sti'in  :  and  now  we  find 
.lolin  liro.'idwood  had  ilone  likewise.  No  firm  has 
ever  been  more  eminenl  than  this  latter  truly  noble 
English  house.  Their  instruments  are  of  world- 
wide i-eputc.  while  their  lilierality  and  high  artistic 
leebiig  are  ccpial  to  their  inaniifacliiring  skill.  To 
name  one  example,  it  was  at  the  >ole  cost  of  Lb'oad- 
wooil's  house  th.it  the  late  Sterndale  Bennett  was 
sent  to  study  the  musical  art  at  Leiiizigin  his  youth. 
Their  instrnmciits  wen'  cho-^en  above  all  others  for 
]ierlormanee  by  tlu' giealest  players — Charles  II, die, 
Ernst  I'auer,  and  .Vrabella  Uoddard. 

The  loiindcr  of  the  great  rival  house  of  Eraril  was 
born  in  n."i"2.  Si'basti.in  Erard  was  a  man  of  Iran- 
seendent  inechanieal  talent  and  daring.  Whi'ii  a 
child  he  aseeniled  to  an  elev.'ition  of  171  feet  the  lof- 
ty steeple  of  Sll■as^lIr^■,  his  native!  town,  a  fi'at  typ- 
ical of  his  bitnre  artisiic  eminence.  Sir  II.  .Stewart 
alluded  to  his  first  visit  to  I'aris  at  15  years  of  age  ; 
his  dismissal  from  the  em]iloyinent  of  ime  h;irpsi- 
chord  maker  for  displaying  unprecedented  curiosity 
— fin-  being,  as  it  were.  trouLilesoiiiely  clever  ;  his 
engagement  with  another  firm,  wlu'i'e  lie  seemed  to 
monopolize  all  the  brains  of  the  rest:  his  patronage 
by  Ma. lame  de  \illeroy,  who  lilieil  up  for  him  an 
aieliereven  ill  her  own  chateau.  1  lis  impi'ovemi'iils 
in  the  ped.il  lenp.  .'ind  that,  piece  of  wonderful  |iiano- 
forte  ineeh;iiii-tii  known  n-.  the  ■"  i-j-.-ird  action  "  were 
also  higlily  lauded  by  tlie  lecturer.  This  lat^ter 
invention  ii:if|  lieeii  prodiieed  in  1  S'i  t .  in  whiidi  year 
it  was  described  l>y  1  he  fat  her  of  the  gri-at  I'r.'Ui/. 
Liszt  as    "  the  most  important  sevvice  of  the  day 


tow.ards  the   improvement  of  the  piano;  only  one 
little  peculiarity  (continued  the  older  Liszt)  I  will 
mention.     The  touch  is  light,  nevertheless  you  can 
give  to  the  tone  (which  is  very  good)  every  ditTerent 
expression.     After  strikini;  a  chord  you  can  make  it 
sound  loud  or  soft,  without  raisini;  the  hand.      It  is 
really   astonishing."      Similar  testimony  would  be 
found  in  the  evidence  ofthe  well-known    civil  engi- 
neer,  Mr.  .John  Fare}-,  who  says  of  Erard's  inano  in 
18.11,   "The  hammer  is  at  all  times  umler  the  con- 
trol of  the  key,  so  th.al  the  smallest  impulse  can   be 
nt  once  communicated   to   the   striuir.      In    Erard's 
action  there  is  a  spring  a]ijilied   which  exists  in   no 
other  action   for  ]iianofortes."     By  the  kindness  of 
the  (Jreat  London  firms  he  (Sir  R.  Stewart)  w.as 
en.'diled  to  exhibit  working  models  of  most  of  these 
actions  of  llopkinson,  Erard,  and  Broadwood,  wdiich 
were  most  ingenious  examjiles  of  ene-ineering  on  a 
minute  scale.     The  grand  pianos  of  F.rard  had  been 
identific'l   with  tlu!  performances  of  Thalberg  (now 
unfortunately   d':'ceased).    ami   of  Franz   Liszt,   wdio 
was  still  alive,  but  had  of  late  years  become  an  ,Vbbe 
and  given  np  ['!\  the  world,    livin'.;  in  retirement  at 
Weimar.      It  was  of  Liszt  and  the  Erard  ])iano  th.at 
Heine  had  flius  spoken   in  the  3-ear  I.Sl'2.  "lie  is 
here,"  said  the  causfii^  ,Ii'W-poet.  the  "  .\ttila — Ibe 
scourge  of  God  to  all  Erard  |iianos  ;    which  tremble 
at  the  first,  m.'ws  of  his  coining,  and  which  now  again 
shiver  and  bleed,  and  wdiimjier  under  his  han<l,  till 
it  becomes  a  fair  case  for  the  'society   for   prevent- 
ing criieltv  to  animals  !' "     Yet,  in   spite  of  all  the 
extravasance  of  his   manner  and   his   mr.sic.    there 
was  something  inexju'essiblv  a1tracli\'e  about  Liszt, 
sonnithinir  .'dtove  and  behind  that  marvellous  execu- 
tive skill  wbii'h  put  him  at  the  head  of  all  pi.'inoforte 
jdavers.     There  was  really  a  great,  deal  noble  and 
(dii\alrons  about    this   man,    who.  disgusted  at   the 
tardiness  of  those  that  undertook  to  gather  funds  for 
ihi:  monument  of   Beethoven,   restdved    to  become 
personally  responsible  for  the  completimi  of  the  nie- 
nmriid,  and  carricil  out  his  views  too,  giving  concert 
after    (concert   for   the   purjiose.  nor  resting  fill    he 
sfooil  prfHidly  befori' the  conqiU'ti'd  statue  to  T^'Ctho- 
ven,  which  (mainly  by  Liszt's  exertions)  was  reared 
to  the  great,  (ierinan  musician  in    the   market-]dace 
of  Bonn  his  native  town.      It  was  during  tlie  tours 
given  by  Liszt  for  this  jjurposs  that  the  enthnsiasm 
of  his  votaries  reacheil    its  climax.     Thus    we   read 
how  enthusiastic  tierman  girls   had  worn   bracelets 
formed  of  the  strings  broken  by  Franz  Liszt   iluring 
his  concert  tours,  during  each  of  which  he  was  jest- 
inndv  said  to  have  demolished  two  or  thi'ce  of  Erard's 
Grands.     Nay,  so  cxtrava^rant  ha<l  been  tlie  enthu- 
siasm that  some  of  them  had  been  seen  to  drink  the 
water  of  the  |uanisfs  finger  glasses   after  Liszt  had 
diiqied  his  tinkers  in  them,      lie  (Sir  R.  Stewart)  had 
stood  lieside  Liszt  when  in  Dublin  in  ISIl.  and  well 
recollccteil  tlu!  ast.v')umling  execution  he  displayed  in 
his  tran^criptioii   of  the   overture    to    "  riuillamne 
Tell;"  he  rcMuembered  his  singular  demeanor  when 
seated   at  the   instrument,  the  m.-mner  in   which  he 
t.ossed  aside  his  long  yellow  hair  wdien  it  fell  across 
his  forehead  ;  nay.  even  his  s]iorti\'ely  teai'ing  the 
thumb  outof  his  glove  did   not.  esea]ie  the  eyes  of 
the  boy  who  stood  by    ami   admired    the    eccentric 
Hungarian,      I'^ven  the  most,  trininir  traits  of  famous 
nu'ii  were  interesting.      Were  we  mit  i^rateful  t(J  L)r. 
Burney   for  recordiii'.;  even   how  Handel   drank  o(T 
his  coffee?      It  lia<l  been   intended    (Sir   R.    Sti^wart 
said)  that  one  of  Liszt'^  pieces  should  here,  by   way 
of  exanqile,  have  been  (ilayed,  but  it  would  be  de- 
ferred to  another  o])portiinit\'. 

There  had  been  two  schools  of  pianoforte  fmich. 
mainly  inlluenced  by  the  nature  of  the  instruments 
on  which  the  artists  ]daved.  Tim  Vienna  ]nano- 
fortes,  of  wdnch  tin.'  touch  w.-is  soli^ht  that  Hnminel 
and  Czerny  used  the  characteristic  expiession  "to 
breathe  uiion  the  keys."  .iiid  the  F,n'.rlish  schoid  of 
]i|aying.  represented  by  Cleinenti.  John  Cramer, 
ami  subsequently  Sterndah'  Bennett.  The  English 
inslrnments  had  a  dei'pi'r  fall  and  a  far  more  power- 
ful blow'  for  the  hammi'r;  they  wer.!  thei'efore  well 
adapted  for  passages  in  octaves,  thirds  ami  sixths, 
in  wdiich  Clemenli  excellcii.  and  f<n'  Cramer's  fonr- 
])art  phrases.  But  wdien  the  "  Concertsliick  "  of 
Weber  was  first  published,  the  Enulish  critics  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  executing  the  r///.s'.s-.(;e/o.s-  wdii(di  oc- 
cur in  it.  This  style  of  ). laying  (they  saiil)  is  only 
]ira(!tic.'d)le  on  German  in4ruments,  the  li;;ht  and 
shallow  touch  of  which  hardly  requires  the  strength 
of  a  child  :  wdioever  attempts  them  on  :\u  English 
piano  will  retire  from  service  with  wounded  lingers!'' 
What  was  then  iiupossil>le  is  now  easily  rlonr-  up"ii 
English  pianos,  so  vastly  is  the  mech.'inism  im- 
proved. 

Hei'c  the  h-eturer  idaveil  the  long  y/A'S^^/e/e.  and  a 
few   bars  of  the  March    in  Weber's  piece,  which  it 


introduces.  The  lecture  was  eoncluded  by  playing 
a  rniiilo  of  dementi  (born  ll'i'l).  the  founder  of  the 
famous  firm,  Clementi,  Collard  and  Collar<l. 


■W.vcNEii's  Metiiob.  Here  is  what  an  English 
musician  (H.  .1.  Gauntlett)  says  of  "  Lohengrin"  in 
the  Conrordid  : 

There  is  so  much  marvellous  talent  in  the  dramat- 
ic music  of  Wagner,  that  wo  listen  and  forgive  him 
the  str.ain  U]ion  our  patience.     But  neither  onr  pulse 
nor  our  heart  move  with  him  in  what  we  may  term, 
"  coincidental  vibrations  ;  "  and  these,  as  our  readers 
well  know,  are  the  essence  and  foundation  of  harmo- 
ny.     We  decline  all  "  synchronism  "  with  his  tones, 
and  almost  doubt  the  propriety  of  his  concords,  few 
and  rare  as  they  appear.     His  stock  of  ideas  is  by 
no  means  wealthy,  and  he  sjireads  them  over  much 
canvas  ;  his  color  is  generally  high,  and  there  is  no 
re|iose.      His  style  is  of  the  "school  of  decadence — 
commonplace  thVncdit  with  no  deep  meaning  ;  every- 
t.hine-  tricked  <iut  and  nni'le  gorgeous,  until,  at  times, 
it  fafl-  little  -hort  of  stilted  bombast  and  downri'ght 
v.alirarity.     There  is  no  room  for  growth,  for  noth- 
ing is  sim|de.  and  much  is  not  .sensibh'.      His  eleva- 
tion is  caricaturi',  and  oftentimes  painhil  and  affect- 
ed.     In  place  of  "  casting  off  bondage,"  he  has  vol- 
untarily put  on  the  manacles.     But  his  chief  error 
lies  in  'his  system  of  ignoring  the  presence  and  pow- 
er of  langn'age-rhythms.       He  is  setting  to  music, 
thought,  feeling,  and  langu.age  ex|ires,sed  in  ])oelical 
music-forms,   whiidi  at  times  dis])lay    the    glorious 
alliteration,  or  jingle  of  rhyme.      Poetry  has  its  m-r- 
siix  or  turn  :   it  holds  its  measure  or  metre,  and  these 
appear  inside  the  rhythms.      All  these  essentialities 
of  )ioetry  have  been  considered  in  reference  to  song  ; 
and  Ihe'-fo  and  fro"  of  ver.se   has   been  sidi-ndidly 
and  admirably  fitted  into  a  classical  framework  of 
music.     The  rcjioses  and  cadences  of  poetry    have 
been  adjnste.l   to   the   reposes  and  cadences  of  the 
gamut,  iind  whore  "the  turn"  comes  in  poetry,  the 
Well  educated  ear  expects  to  hear  "  the  turn  "  in  the 
music.     .•Vncient  poetry  was  not  in  rhyme,    hardly 
in  nu^asure,  but  its  true  strength  lay  in  the  parallels 
of  the  idea,  the  consequent  rciilying  to  the  antece- 
dent.     .\nd  this  ]iarallel  of  idea'was  the    foundation 
of  .all   musical  composition,  and  remains  so   to  this 
day.     "Correspondency"  in  mental  imaginative  in- 
vention is  the  grand  secret  of  all  fine  art.     Xow  let 
our  readers  tal;e  the  finale  of  any  opera  by  Jlozart., 
of  the  Fiihlin  by  Beet  hoven.  and  company  it  siile  by 
side  with  the  fiiiale  by  Wagner.      With  .M.izart  and 
Beethoven,  there  is  a'constant  amdogy  between  mu- 
sic and  language;   the  ptvsoii'r:  express  themselves 
strongly  but  naturally — there  is  unity,  the  one  thing 
of  inori'  importance  tiian   all   others,    ri^ht  subordi- 
nates, orderly  smu-ession.  consistent   radiation,  ami 
all  governed  by  the  wisest  of  all  motive  powers— 
the  time  whon'and  where  to  stop.     The  art-order  of 
the    verse    quantities   is   ever    m.iint.ained    in     the 
xrhcnxila  ofthe  music.      In  Wagner  we  find  a  prodi- 
g.ality  of  ])rogressions  which  leaves  no  impress.      As 
to  ijarallel  there  is  none,  and  even  the  link  and  the 
call  are  not  readily  discovered.     There  is  the  most 
inordinate  use  of  chromatic   chords,   and    mearnng- 
loss  enqiloy  of  that  "  r<'fuge  for  the  destitute."  the 
chorrl  of  tlie  three  minor  thirds,  which  wdth  Wagner 
means  restlessness,  indecision,  and  ceaseless  turmoil. 
Writing  upon  the   temperament.,    he   is   thoroughly 
indill'erent  as  to  his  notation,  which  is  careless,  and 
oftentimes     ungrammatlcal.        His    music    exhibits 
such  a  confusion  of  keys  that  t')nality  m.'iy  be  said 
to  be  non-existent.     L',/icnf/yhi  illustrates  an  illimi- 
table disregard  of  tonal   relationship.      Us  cadences 
are  rarely  symmetrical,  and  they  present  themselves 
in  detian'ce  of  the  calls  and  analogies  of  the  words. 
Old  poetry  was  m.'ide  to  be  sung — modern  poetry  is 
nnule  to  be  read  ;   but  no  poetry  on  earth   has  been 
made  to  corres]U)iid  to  the  Wae'uer  processes.     The 
heart  and  the  lungs  are  the  common  ami  twin  time- 
ijealers  of  the  human  frame  ;   and  "  the  to  and  fro," 
the   law  of    nature's  kiii,.sh,  piusses  onwards  to  lan- 
guage, (loetrv.  and  music.      In  the  latter  we  have 
the  isochronous  motion,  but  with  "the  flow  and  ehli," 
as  with  the  human  pulse;  and  there  is  a  hidden  syn- 
chronism with  all  three.    Wagner's  system  is   atom- 
ic.    The  atoms  have   no   correspondency,    but  are 
engaged  in  one  everlasting  conflict.     The  forms  of 
his   language-meloilies — if'  melodies    they  m.ay  bo 
termed--aro  modelled  on  one  last ;  and  as  his  poetic 
line  is   oftentimes   of  ten  syllables,  this  paltern  is. 
on    constant    re|iel.iti'>n,    irritating    t.o    tie-    highest 
de;;rce.        This  aiita;oiiisul   of  Wagner,    this    light 
liotAveen  song  and  the  secondary  chords   wdiich   he 
coimiKHily   empliys.    is  the  trie:   cause   of  his    non- 
liojiularit.y.      He  may  have  m.'ide   the   m.aterials   hi 
uses  for  his  music  the  necessity  of  his   system,  but 
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Uic  sysli'in  is  no  rfal  iiilvancc,  and  ia  one  inconsistent 
willi  ic'iil  growth  in  iirl.  It  is  only  ii  eoriu'r  (if  Uio 
(icicl.  nnil  liy  tliis  tiiin'  a  usr'il-np  cornof.  Still,  tlio 
wondurfnl  vij^-or  and  tact  of  t.liis  Km|M'ror  ol'  orclios 
tnis  may  l«'ep  it  for  some  time  befcn'e  tlie  |nililir, 
anil  lie  may  find  noi,  a  few  ndmirers.  lint  Luliriiqriii 
is  not  "  a  joy  "  in  Covent  (iafdeTi.  for  the  princi|jal,s 
ar(^  as  tronld(>d  to  Indd  tlicir  |>art.s  as  on  tlie  first 
ni^llt;  anil  tlie  e.levrr  iiistrnnientalisfs,  on  ea(^ll  rej) 
etition,  dise.over  their  afl'eetion  for  it  is  by  no  means 
on  tlic  inerease. 


Dr.  Hans  Guido  Von  Buelow. 

(From  the  Cloneorilia.) 

The  enormous  popularity  of  the  pianoforte  as  a 
doTiiestie  instrnment,  has  rendered  the  position  of 
(he  ]iroressional  jiianist  at  onee  easy  and  didiriill. 
Hasy,  lieeanse  he  appeals  to  what  is  most  familiar  ; 
hiit'difiicidt.  beeaiise  that  very  familiarity  is  apt  to 
breed  a  certain  indilferencc  to  his  art.  How  can  he 
co])e  with  this  ?  How  is  he,  over  and  above  the 
obvious  attraction  of  fine  music,  to  become  interest- 
inij?     The  answer  is  in  one  word — tndividnality. 

Every  player  wdio  is  more  than  an  accomiilished 
artist,  "  places"  himself  by  this  one  quality.  Men- 
di^lssohn,  Liszt,  Thalberff,  Chopin,  Mdme.  Sclui- 
mann,  Rubinstein,  and,  lastly,  Von  Biilow,  have 
easily  taken  the  front  rank  by  force  of  Individuality. 

Critics  may  say  what  they  like ;  grave  heads  niaj' 
shake  and  look  dubious ;  but  a  certain  personal  force 
will,  in  the  end,  silence  detraction  and  shame  envy. 
Meanwhile,  pickinc:  holes  in  s'l'cat  reputations  .seems 
still  to  be  a  lucrative  profes.sion,  but  it  never  can 
answer  in  the  lou^  run.  Who  cares  whether  a  con- 
secutive fifth  can  or  cannot  be  found  in  S.  Bach's 
music,  or  an  illegal  resolution  in  Schumann's;  who 
wants  to  know  whether  Joachim  ever  forgot  his  part, 
or  Sims  Reeves  ever  sang  out  of  time,  or  whether 
Rubinstein  thumps,  or  Von  Biilow  has  ever  hap- 
jiened  to  leave  out  a  note  ?  Why,  it  no  more  matters, 
pace  the  critics,  than  whether  Beethoven  was  or  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  picking  his  teeth  with  the  snuffers 
after  dinner. 

Dr.  Von  Biilow  is  the  son  of  the  novelist.  Baron 
E.  Von  Bidow,  and  was  born  at  Dresden,  J.anuary 
8,  1S30.  He  studied  music  as  an  amateur  under  F. 
Wieck — a  name  illustrious  in  England  through  Mad- 
ame Schumann  (iih  Wieck).  In  IS  IS,  the  year  after 
Mendelssohn's  death,  he  went  to  Leipsic  and  then  to 
Berlin,  to  study  law  at  the  University  ;  but  though 
endowed  with  splendid  intellectual  abilities,  and  a 
force  of  character  which  would  doubtless  have  com- 
manded success  in  many  another  sphere,  his  impe- 
riously musical  organization  carried  the  d.ay,  and, 
after  consulting  Liszt  and  AVagner,  he  accepted  the 
post  of  (7/1 /'(/'oivAra^re  at  Zurich,  and  early  became 
identified  with  those  startling  developments  of  the 
dramatic  and  musical  art  then  going  on  under  Wag- 
ner, and  of  which  we,  in  England,  are  slowly  begin- 
ning to  take  notice.  The  incomparable  Liszt  has, 
throughout,  been  his  guide  and  instructor  on  the 
pianoforte,  and  the  mantle,  happily  not  yet  dropped 
by  that  prodigious  artist,  may  be  said  to  cover  his 
great  disciple;  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  so 
powerful  and  original  a  personage  as  Von  Biilow  can 
ever  be  quite  classed  as  any  one's  disciple,  so  entire- 
ly has  he  become  his  own  master. 

He  appeared  as  a  public  pianist  for  the  first  time 
in  June,  1852,  at  the  Ballenstadt  Musical  Festiv.al 
under  Liszt.  About  the  same  time  he  composed  the 
music  to  Julhts  Cesar  for  the  Weimar  Court  Theatre, 
and  began  to  throw  himself  with  impetuosity  into 
the  great  controvery  which  has  been  raging  ever 
since  between  the  older  schools  of  the  Present  and 
what  has  been  somewhat  maliciously  called  the  mu- 
sic of  the  Future.  His  articles  in  the  Lcijix'n-  Musi- 
cal Gnzctic  may  be  described  as  slashing  and  funda- 
mental, and  early  proved  to  the  world  that  Dr.  Von 
Biilow  knows  the  pdiilosophy  of  his  art,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  hold  the  lists  against  all  comers. 

On  a  concert  tour  through  Vienna  and  Hungary 
he  est.ablished  and  extended  his  growing  reputation, 
achieving  an  immense  success  at  Pesth,  Hanover, 
Brunswick  and  Hamburg.  In  1S51  he  succeeded 
KuUak  as  first  Professor  of  the  Piano  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire, and  after  another  concert  tour  through 
Broslan,  Posen,  and  Dantzic,  he  settled  down  at  Ber- 
lin in  IS."),").  In  lS.5fl-60,  he  visited  Paris  and  played 
with  great  eclat  to  the  most  critical  audience  in  the 
world. 

In  18fi4,  Dr.  Von  Biilow  was  invited  to  Munich  to 
conduct  Wagner's  opera  Tristamiial  hohlc.  In  1807 
he  w.as  commanded  bj- the  King  of  Bavaria  to  found, 
with  Wagner's  cooperation,  a  School  of  Music  at 
Mimich,  and  was  then  appointed  first  C.apellmeister 
to  the  opera,  and  under  his  direction  all    Wagner's 


ojieras  were  given  witlunit  curl-ailment.  In  18(')(l  he 
relinipiished  his  ]if>st  at  Munich  owing  to  ill  health 
and  resided  for  two  years  in  l''lorence. 

Ill  ls73,  yieUiing  it  issaid  to  the  persuasive  pow- 
er of  our  countryman,  Mr.  Oriineisen,  Dr.  Von  Bii- 
low was  iriiluceil  to  (-ross  the  fMianiiel  for  the  first 
time. 

'i'lie  juiblic  soon  bec.'inie  familiar  with  those  jiro- 
iligioiis  jn'ogrammi.'S,  embr.acing  the  most,  com[)le.\ 
liianoforte  music  of  schools  ancient,  and  inorlern,  in- 
variably played  from  memory  with  unerring  accu 
racy  and  with  hardly  any  rest.  One  recital  after 
another  ilrew  crowded  audiences  to  St.  James  Hall, 
with  no  of.her  attraction  besides  Dr.  Von  Biilow  and 
a  grand  Broadwood  piano,  and  the  verdict,  was  iini- 
vtirsal,  that,  since  Tjiszf/s  apjiearariee  (I'm"  Itubinsfeiii 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  apjir-areil)  no  jiiano  play- 
ing of  equal  calibre  had  been  heard  in  England. 

H.  R.  II.AWEis. 

Dbigjjt's  loiinntl  of  IHusix. 

BOS  TO  N,     JUNE     2  6,     187  5. 

Musical  Materialism. 

Musical  Art,  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  the 
world  over,  seems  to  be  forgetting  its  own  soul  and 
growing  quite  materialistic.  This  shows  itself  in 
various  wa_^'s,  and  mostly  in  what  it  is  the  fashion 
to  proclaim  as  "progress."  What  progress  has  the 
present  age  to  show  in  music  ?  What  besides  an 
unprocedented  finish  and  perfection  in  performance, 
technical  execution,  and  some  startling  (but  speed- 
ily fatiguing)  novelties  of  effect? — both,  virtually, 
confessions  of  a  blase  condition  of  the  musical  tem- 
perament, and  of  an  exhausted,  barren  period  in  mu- 
sical creation.  Where  are  the  inspired  ones?  the 
men  of  great  original  genius,  whom  the  world  will 
always  return  to  with  delight  as  we  do  to  Bach  and 
Beethoven,  to  the  "classics"  so  called  because  they 
never  grow  old  ?  Where  are  the  great  musical 
creators  ?  We  have  great  ambitions  ;  great  arts  of 
j-ec^ame,  wonderful  gift  for  advertising!  wonderful 
performers.  But  has  not  Art,  true  Art,  sincere, 
poetic,  inspired  Art,  a  soul  distinct  from  and  un- 
speakably above  all  that  we  call  virtnosilt/, — that 
charm  of  beautiful  "remoteness,"  so  often  felt  in  a 
fine  person  or  a  fine  poem, — remote  from  nothing 
so  much  as  the  effect  music  of  the  day,  whose  chief 
skill  lies  in  its  persistent  forcing  of  itself  upon  you, 
with  a  terrible  nearness,  leaving  nothing  to  your 
own  imagination,  no  room  for  any  free  subjective 
cooperation  of  the  hearer's  mind  in  the  production 
of  the  musical  impression,  and  therefore  planting 
no  fine  fire-seeds  in  his  breast,  no  memories  to  haunt 
him  like  a  lover  with  a  divine  sweet  unrest  ?  In 
short  how  shall  one  proceed  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
intruder?  What  is  the  heaven  storming  new  com- 
poser's fame  to  our  sincere  contented  love  of  music? 
The  fashion-monger's  patterns,  changing  with  the 
seasons,  like  the  new  music,  may  astonish  and  ex- 
cite, but  can  they  win  one  from  the  ideal  beauty, 
who  has  ever  felt  it  ? 

— We  do  not  feel  that  we  succeed  iii  fairly  ex- 
pressing what  we  mean.  Sutfice  it  to  say  :  we 
charge  the  modern  effect  music  with  materialism, 
first,  because,  being  comparatively  poor  and  often 
vulgar  in  ideas,  it  seeks  to  cover  the  defect  by  an 
imposing  rhetoric;  a  grandiose  and  pompous  man- 
ner ;  clothing  weak  outline,  form  that  is  mean  or 
meaningless,  with  a  deceptive  wealth  of  coloring. 
It  delights  in  exaggeration  of  contrasts  ;  it  abounds 
in  affectations,  sentimental  piaiiissimos  alternating 
with  stupendous  crises,  which  are  simpl3r  phj'sical 
and  lack  intensity  of  the  intrinsic  sort,  t,he  inten.sity 
of  the  "still,  small  voice."  which  also  it  affects 
sometimes.  Then  .as  for  intensity  of  feeling,  do  we 
not  have  to  go  back  to  our  dear  great  masters  to 
find  that  ?  Declamation  takes  its  place  to-day,  a 
muscular  energy  resembling  passion,  only  failing  to 


impart  it;  or  a  sickly,  soft,  melodious p,athos  which 
liuts  hearty  sympathies  to  flight. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  all  right  in  original 
ideas,  all  beauty,  power  or  individuality  to  all  the 
host  of  new  composers,  in  order  to  make  out  onr 
charge  of  a  materialistic  tendency  in  music.  The 
modern  music  puts  the  means  before  the  end  ;  or 
rather,  it  constructs  an  end  out  of  the  newly  devel- 
opril  means  and  instruments  of  musical  perform- 
ance. Tills  began  with  the  solo-playing  virtimsos. 
They  invented  music  for  themselves  to  pl.ay  ;  they 
did  not  first  create  ideal  music,  and  then  study  how 
to  play  it,  to  express  it.  Their  brilliant  fantasias, 
transcriptions,  variations,  for  a  time,  threw  the  clas- 
sicrd  Sonatas,  the  sincere  tone-poems  of  whatever 
form,  into  the  shade ;  the  dazzling  magician,  the 
performer,  planted  himself  before  the  music,  stood 
between  you  and  music,  and  the  applause  meant 
him.  And  now  this  tide,  which  has  in  a  great 
measure  exhausted  itself  and  receded  in  the  solo  ar- 
tists, who  now  pride  themselves  on  their  classical 
programmes,  it  being  their  ambition  to  be  regarded 
as  "  interpreters"  (for  no  pianist  now-a-days  is  ever 
known  to  plaj/  ;  he  "  intei  prets,"  even  if  it  be  varia- 
tions upon  "  Shoo  fly,") — this  tendency,  we  say,  is 
now  invading  the  large  musical  ensembles,  orches- 
tras especi.ally,  and  ev'en  Choral  bodies.  We  have 
had  such  admirable  examples  of  technical  perfection 
of  orchestr.al  execution  in  the  travelling  org.anization 
which  has  visited  our  principal  cities  in  their  turn 
for  half  a  dozen  years,  lingering  in  places  where  the 
love  of  great  music  for  pure  music's  sake  has  labored 
most  to  build  up  some  means  of  its  own  for  the  un- 
failing return  of  such  delights,  that  now  the  public 
taste  has  grown  marvellously  fastidious  and  ex.acting 
in  the  matter  of  performance, — we  should  say  the 
manner.  Once  we  loved  fine  music  ;  now  we  seem 
to  care  more  about  the  way  in  which  it  is  presented. 
Once  we  were  thankful  to  get  at  the  soul  and  mean- 
ing of  a  noble  composition  through  whatever  means 
of  most  inadequate  performance,  by  slow  degrees, 
striving  to  meet  the  intention  half  way,  thus  exer- 
cising our  own  brain  and  feeling,  spelling  out  the 
divine  word  from  an  obscure  and  faded  copy  with  a 
perseverance  pretty  sure  to  be  rewarded  with  an 
undying  love  of  the  ideal  treasure  when  we  had  once 
reached  it.  It  was  in  this  way  that  that  remarka- 
able  love  and  sincere  .appreciation  of  the  Beethoven 
Symphonies  in  what  formed  so  long  ago  par  excel- 
lence the  Boston  musical  public,  or  only  circle  if  yon 
please,  became  a  social  fact.  We  of  the  past  gener- 
ation here  owe  all  our  love  of  Beethoven  to  the  rep- 
etition year  after  yenr  of — not  indifferent,  for  they 
were  hearty — but  of  quite  imperfect  performances. 
Nor  could  the  most  technicallj'  perfect  rendering  of 
a  Symphony  by  the  ideal  orchestra,  say  that  of 
Thomas,  add  one  iota  to  the  love  and  feeling  for  it 
in  which  these  persons  had  grown  up  before.  Nay 
many  of  them  loved  those  Symphonies  too  well — 
(not  technical  musicians  either) — not  to  be  .able  to 
convict  the  Thomas  rendering.s — in  spite  of  all  their 
wonderful  precision,  their  searching  .accent,  their 
euphonious  blending  of  pure  tone  qualities,  their 
light  and  shade,  their  exquisite  elegance  of  finish. — 
of  frequent  perversions  of  the  sjiirit,  tempo  and  in- 
tention of  their  movements ;  a  photograph  m.ay  be 
wonderfully  fine  as  such,  and  yet  reproduce  the  dear 
face  as  we  never  wish  to  see  it. 

Far  be  it  from  ns  to  underv.alue  the  importance  of 
fine  execution.  The  model  which  h.as  been  set  to  the 
whole  country  in  that  respect  ia  indeed  invaluable. 
But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  carrying  this  demand 
to  an  unreasonable  excess ;  as  m.aking  the  technically 
perfect  execution  of  a  work  of  so  much  account  that 
one  becomes  comparativel3' indifferent  to  the  beauty 
and  the  meaning  of  the  composition  in  itself  One 
eft'ect  of  the  delight  and  admiration  caused  by  the 
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finlslieil  ]iei'f'>iMii;iiioe  of  au  ox(;r'|)tionalIy  iii'rfi^ot  nr- 
clicst.ra,  is  to  make  people  lilce  tliat  iiiiisio  liest  wliirh 
is  played  best,  till  they  learn  to  estimate  the  beauty 
or  the  grandeur  of  a  composition  by  the  degree  in 
which  it  brings  out  the  brilliant  and  startling,  or 
tlie  delicate  and  subtile  qualities  of  the  orchestra. 
Programmes  are  motived  upon  that ;  there  is  indis- 
criminate mingling  of  sensational  matter  with  the  in- 
trinsically beautiful,  of  startling  extravaganzas  with 
the  tuasterpieaes  of  pure  music.  The  well-bred  mu- 
sician, the  cultured  amateur  with  settled  tastes,  is 
proof  against  this  influenco  perhaps,  and  he  may 
gratify  his  curiosity  to  hear  "  the  new  music"  with- 
out danger  to  himself.  But  the  public  is  a  child  in 
Art ;  the  public  listens  and  is  astoni-hedand  excited 
wif.h  a  new  strange  joy  and  wonder;  the  sound  of 
the  orchestra  transports  it  to  the  third  heavens,  and 
it  thinks  the  music  in  itself,  the  composition,  is  di- 
vine; its  siTuple  imagiimtion  proceeds  fcu'thwilh  to 
invi'st  the  author,  the  comp(Jser  with  all  the  glory 
and  the  halo  nf  lliat  marvelhui'-  perfnrnnince.  Per- 
haps in  coui'se  of  time  this  child  will  lie^in  to  dis- 
criminate and  to  perceive  an  everwidenini;  dilVerence 
of  hii^h  and  low,  of  pure  arul  nicrelriciovis,  true  and 
false  between  Bcetho\-en,  Kach.  S(diuMiann  on  the 
one  side,  and  other-  that  shall  be  nameless  on  the 
olher;  but  it  is  quite  u?u:ertain.  Jleanwhilo  there 
is  another  class  of  music-lovers,  another  public, 
which  from  a  (diild  has  enjoyed  advantaires,  less 
brilliant  pei  haps,  l>ut  more  intrinsic,  for  the  forma- 
titm  of  an  Hpprec-iative  taste  in  music,  and  in  a  more 
hnmlile,  quiet,  earnest,  trj-oping  way  ;  seekiiii^  ac- 
qn.'iintance  be'Vire  all  with  what  is  best,  in  music, 
most  ijistinct  with  truth  ami  beauty  and  nobility  with 
the  inspired  works  of  the  greatest  masters,  with  the 
cl.'issic  moilels  of  the  .•\rt.  And  these  hav(!  been 
lovers  ;uul  devout  admirers  of  tiie  <jreat  Syuqihonies 
ifee.,  have  in  a  sense  li'arned  to  know  them,  in  their 
hearts,  if  not  with  the  technical  and  analytical  under- 
standing-.— and  all  this  without  ever  in  their  lives 
h.Lvin'j;  heard  anythinrj  like  the  model  orchestra  of 
this  day,  or  any  \'^'ry  near  apjtroach  to  a  perfectly 
clear*  and  faultless  interpretati(ui.  Which  class,  in 
the  long  run,  will  have  had  lluf  liehest.  deepest, 
])ur(»st  and  intensest  joy  in  music  ?  Can  any  extra 
gr.ace  of  perfcn'mance  nuvke  the  latter  love  a  I5i*etho- 
^'en  symphony  more  truly  than  he  did  belVu'e?  //>', 
through  repeated  hearinir  of  iudiU'ereut  perform- 
ances, has  s(»mehow  ^vorked  his  w;iy  to  the  vei'V 
heart  and  meauin;  of  the  composition,  and  knows 
how  ureat  it  is.  The  other,  taken  at  a  later  day.  is 
all  at  once  sur]U'ised  and  overwhelmed  with  a  sono- 
riuis  beauty  and  >|)lcndor  which  he  had  not  dri'amed 
that  instruMH'nts  or  music  had  the  secret  f)f  j>roduc- 
ini;-;  to  him  it  is  all  alike,  all  beautiful  and  perfect. 
BiM'lhoven  no  better  than  Iterlioz  or  Krahms  or 
KalV.  M'here  will  il  I'ud  ?  We  fancy  we  can  see 
which  way  it  is  lea<ling.  The  foianer class  is  doubt- 
less nmch  the  smallest;  these  hav.'  I'ome  to  it  by  a 
siu't  of  "  natural  S''lection, '  by  ;i  certain  "elective 
atHaity,"  inasmuch  as  they  were  called  to  it  by  an 
inward  callini;.  Now  the  crowd  hears  everything, 
atnl  the  taste,  the  culture  becomes  less  reserved,  re- 
ligions and  sincere,  and  more  a  thing  of  fashion.s  and 
of  crowds.  ICverybody  can  i;o  to  see  IJeethovcu, 
51o7,art.  Schubert  elegantly  dressed,  made  perfectly 
]ireseutible  among  a  whole  ball  room  rabble  full  as 
ex(]uisite  (jiei-haps  more  "  stunning,")  but  how  nuiny 
really  meet  and  feel  the  mini. 

In  slnu't  we  wonder  whether  our  concert  audien- 
ces to-day.  listeniu'j  to  the  llnely  tiiiished,  brilliant 
renderings  of  a  peripatetic  model  orchestra,  reallj' 
enjoy,  feel,  appreciate  a  great  work,  say  a  Beetho- 
ven Symphony,  as  deeply  and  as  truly  as  did 
Boston  audiences  in  their  "d.ay  of  small  things"  in 
the  way  of  execution,  albeit  great  in  the  "ideal  con- 
tents" of  the  prosrammes  kept  religiously  before 
them,  ten  and  even  twenty  years  ago.  Laudator 
tvinpnnii  iicti  is  bv  no  means  our  motto.  We  are  for 
]n-ouress  in  all  thiun's,  mu.sical  execution  as  well  as 
musical  culture  in  the  iuward  and  more  spiiritual 
sense.  Yet  we  cannot  help  mistrusting  that  Boston 
cares  less  for  the  soul  of  music  now,  than  it  did  some 
years  ago;  that,  having  earned  a  reputation  for 
loyalty  anci  earnestness  of  musical  taste  and  feeUng, 
it  has  been  its  fate  to  draw  to  itself,  as  to  a  teiiipt- 
iin;-  tield  of  speculation,  seductive  inthiences  and 
formidable  means  that  tend  to  merge  the  deeper  love 
of  the  comparativelv  few  in  a  more  general  and  indis- 
criminate and  loudly  demonstrative  enthusiasm. — to 
turn  the  current  into  a  new  and  less  sincere  direc- 


tion. When  ])erfe<'t  execiitir)n  becomes  si>  indispen- 
sable to  true  cujoyineut  of  great  music,  wi?  betjin  to 
have  our  doubts  about  the  quality,  the  depth  of  the 
enjoyment.  Is  it  necessary  that  a  Symphony  must 
be  executed  with  an  absolute  precision,  finely  car- 
ried out  and  shaped  in  every  minutest  leaf  and  ten- 
dril? May  not  something  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion, to  the  active  cooperation  of  the  hearer's  own 
mind  '?  Is  it  not  better  on  the  whole  that  the  mind 
should  meet  the  intention  of  the  music  half  way? 
And  is  not  this  the  greatest  benefit  of  which  a  work 
of  Art  can  be  to  us,  that  it  excite  our  own  imagina- 
tive faculty,  and  make  us  in  s«me  sense,  while  we 
listen,  co-creators  with  itself  ? 

But  if  we  have  it  all  done  for  us,  if  w-e  become 
mere  ]>assive  recipients,  what  has  liecome  of  the 
soul  of  the  composition  ?  what  is  it  to  ns  more  than 
a  sensation  of  the  moment,  more  than  the  glass  of 
costly  wine  which  we  have  drunk.  Xo.  our  appre- 
ciation of  a  Syni|diony  is  not  merely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  perfection  with  wiiicli  its  every 
detail  is  rendered.  A  beautiful,  a  most  effective 
ornament  has,  in  a  very  simple  way,  been  put  upon 
our  beautiful  city;  that  gilded  d^iine  upon  the  State 
Hiuise  is  a  "  thing  of  beauty  "  from  wdialever  point 
it  can  be  seen;  now  if  you  could  smooth  out  every 
dent  and  inequality  upon  the  shinins  surface  and 
make  it  perfect  as  a  cry.stal,  would  it  become  a 
wdiit  more  beautiful  ?  The  truth  is  you  sec  it  per- 
fect ns  it  is  ;  the  iilial  form  is  present  to  your  mind, 
and  that  is  all  you  want. 

We  repeat  then,  what  we  have  said  once  inciden- 
tally before  :  that  in  Music,  as  in  all  .\n,  the  mo 
ment  the  mamicr.  the  execution,  cmnes  to  be  thouirht 
of  more  account  than  the  niat/,-r.  than  the  composi- 
tion, the  ideal  contents  of  the  work. — the  rendering 
than  the  proLjramme. — that  moment  we  are  makin;; 
)u'o;;ress  in  the  decadence  in  .■\rt.  And  this  is  what 
we  mean  by  musical   matL'riulism. 


A  "Sapphic  Ode." 

Tin:  .\Mi;uir,\N'  IIkuo — ITT'i. 

Some  grand  old  verses,  republished  in  the  news- 
paper on  the  appn'oach  of  our  i^lorious  Centennnial 
should  have  been  suic^-  at  Bunker  Hill  that 
day.  They  have  the  true  poetic  inspiration,  and 
glow  with  the  holiest  tire  of  ])atriolism.  Tlu'  .1'/- 
ii«'//.v'r  ^ives  this  brief  account  of  them  :  "  (_)n  the 
arrival  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
.Iud;;e  Xathaniel  Xiles  of  Vermont  wrote,  by  the 
li;;ht  of  his  hearthstone  fire,  a  "  Sapphic  ode,"  whicdi 
was  sung  in  all  .Vmeriean  cliurches  durini;  the  l!ev- 
olntion.  to  the  tune  called  '  Bunker  Hill.'  It  became 
as  ureat  a  favorite  amo'..^  the  soldiers  of  the  conti- 
nental army  as  '  .Tohii  Brown's  I'.ody  '  among  those 
of  the  I'nion  army  in  the  late  war." 

What  the  tune  of"  Bunker  Hill"  was.  one  mi^'ht 
be  curious  to  know.  And  it  seems  very  stranjfe 
that  so  i;raud  an  ode.  snni;  in  the  churclies  and  tlie 
armv  all  th.at  time,  could  have  grown  obsolete; 
surely  it  was  worthy  of  a  place  amoni;  the  best  in 
all  collections  of  .Vuierican  poetry.  It  is  lloratian 
in  its  spirit  as  well  as  its  rhythm,  beins  |jlainly 
modelled  upon  "  /«<■//«■  filir xcclcrisi/iic pni-ux"  which 
is  snug  by  all  our  male  ]iar:-son2  elulis  as  composed 
by  Flemming.  Thou-.rh  that  simple  composition  is 
no  work  of  sjenius,  it  is  jiure  and  dignified,  and 
the.se  words  sung  to  it  by  the  .\pollo  Glub  on  that 
occasion  would  have  been  insiiiriiii;.  Of  course 
Fleinmiu^'s  music  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
Ptevolution.  nor  is  the  "  Sapphic"  found  among  the 
old  Psalm  Book  metres.       The  Ode  is  as  follows:  — 

Why  should  vain  mortals  tremble  at  the  sight  of 
Death  and  ilcstruction  ill  the  field  of  battle. 
Where    blood  and   carnage    clothe    the   ground    in 
crimson, 

Soiindinix  with  de.atli  gri>aiis  ? 

Death  will  invade  us  by  the  means  appointed, 
And  we  must  all  bow  to  the  king  of  terrors; 
Nor  am  I  anxious,  if  I  am  prejtared, 

What  shape  he  comes  in. 
Infinite  goodness  teaches  us  submission, 
Bids  us  be  quiet  under  .all  his  dealings  ; 
Never  repining,  but  forever  praising 

God  our  Creator. 
Well  may  we  praise  him  ;  all  his  ways  are  perfect ; 
Thouu,h  a  resplendence  infinitely  glowing, 
Dazzles  in  glory  on  the  sight  of  mortals. 

Struck  blind  by  lustre  ! 
Good  is  .Jehovah  in  bestowing  sunshine  ; 
Nor  less  his  goodness  in  the  storm  and  thunder  ; 
Mercies  andjudgmcnts  both  proceed  from  kindness, 

Infinite  kindness ! 


0  then  exult,  th.at  God  forever  reigneth  ! 
Clou'I-i  whii-h  around  him  hinder  our  perception 
Bind  us  the  stroni;er  to  exalt  his  name,  aiul 

Shout  louder  praises  ! 

Then  to  the  wisdom  of  my  Lord  and  Master 

1  will  commit  all  that  I  have  or  wish  for  ; 
Sweetly  as  babes  sleej)  will  T  i;-ive  my  life  up 

When  call'd  to  yield  it. 

Now  ^fal•s,  I  dare  thee,  clad  in  smol;y  pillars, 
Bursting  from  bomb  shells,  roaring  from  the  cannon. 
Rattling  in  ;;rape  shot,  like  a  storm  of  hail  stones, 
Torturing  Jit'.ier  ! 

Up  the  bleak  he.avens  let  the  spreading  flames  rise. 
Breaking  like  ^Etna  tlirou'.;h  the  smoking  columns, 
Low'ring  like  Ei;ypt  o'er  the  falling  city, 
Wantonly  burnt  down. 

While  all  their  hearts  quick  jialpilate  for  havoc. 
Let  slip  your  bloodlniunds.  nam'dthe  Britisfi  liims  ; 
Dauntless  as  death-stares,  [?]  ninilde  as   the    whirl- 
wind. 

Dreadful  as  demons  ! 

Let  oceans  waft  on  all  your  floalini;  castles. 
Fraught  with  destruction  hcu'rible  to  nature; 
Then,  with  your  sails  lill'  I  by  a  storm  of  vengeance, 
iJcar  down  to  battle  ! 

From  the  dii av<'rn--  made  by  ghostly  miners. 

Let  the  (■xplosioii,  dreadful  as  volcano(?s. 
Heave  the  broad  town, with  all  its  wealth  and  people. 
Quick  to  destruction  ! 

SiiU  shall  the  banner  of  the  Kiiii^  of  heaven 
Ne\er  advance  wliere  I'm  afraid  to  f')llow^  ; 
While  what  precedes  me,  with  an  ojien  bosom, 
Il'tr,  I  defy  thee  ! 

Fame  and  dear  free-dom  I'lri'  me  on  to  battle. 
While  a  fell  desp'it,.  L''rimiuer  than  a  death's  head, 
Slhi;/s  me  with  serpents,  fiercer  than  Medusa's, 
To  the  encounter. 

Life  for  n.v  c'luntrv  and  the  cause  of  h'ccdom 
Is  but  a  trill"  f  u'  a  worm  to  ]):irt  with  ; 
And  if  preserved  in  so  ^reat  a  contest, 
Life  is  redoubled. 


(Crowiled  out  lait  time.) 

Paut-Soxc;  Cr.uns.  During  tlio  past  weeks  our  two 
jirineipal  Clutts  of  male  voices,  the  ^Vi'oi.i.o.  .and  the 
Hovi.sroN,  have  each  f::iven  tvvo  Concerts  to  a'huirins; 
crowds  in  the  <^re;it  Music  Hall.  Tile  siiij^illir  of  ilio  fonn- 
er.— a  well  soIecCud,  soUd.  an.l  well  balanci^d  body  of  M7 
voices,— ev.-n  surpassed  t  eu*  own  Iii^Ii  standard  of  past 
.vear:*.  The  sweet,  pure,  ricli  eiiscmMc  of  tone,  Its  vital 
resonance,  was  most  reinarkal.le;  and  the  execution,  in 
all  lioiuts  of  precision,  lif^ht  and  sllale.  .S;-.,  was  siii'^illar- 
ly  perfect.  There  were  syniptoiu-t  of  weariness,  to  he  sure, 
in  some  of  the  lii*j;li  tenors  in  the  last  piece,  tliat  noble 
tlouble  chorus  from  Meitdelssolurs  **  Oedipus,"  and  yet 
the  efTect  as  .a  wiiole  was  very  t^raiid.  "Kvetiin;^  Uest,-' 
by  Kaiunla,  was  exquisitely  sun^.  SciiulMUU's  '■  Die  .Ml- 
macht,"  arranu'cd  l>y  L'szt  fir  Ijiior  solo  and  chorus,  we 
unfortunately  lost.  T!ie  rest  of  the  pro'^r.iurne  wa-t  of  the 
usual  order,  and  of  course  very  popular.  There  wis  ex- 
celliuit  soio-stn^lii'j;  bv  Dr.  r>.v">(;u.\.ro  and  Mr.  -Jou.v  V, 
Winch  :  and  Mr.  L.vng,  the  Coudocror  of  the  Cliib,  with 
Mr.  5L'.MXi;ii,  played  a  R  »ndo  of  Oaopia  for  two  pianos. 
—The  second  concert  was  a  rei^etitioii  of  the  Rr^t,  witli  the 
exception  of  the  solos,  Mr.  .J.  F.  Winch  sin:;inix  '*  .Maieli 
Onward"  by  F.iure,  and  .Mr.  W.  .f.  Winch  a  couple  of 
sont,'s  liy  Franz.  The  "'Oedipu.s"  chorus  went  to  a  eliarm 
this  time. 

The  Uoylston  Club  sunp;  this  time  uiiiler  their  new  Coii- 
dncior.  Mr  tri:oi:oi::  L.  Osr.o;)!!,  wlio  had  been  with  theiii 
onl}'  a  few  weeks,  so  th.i'i.  the  results  of  his  trainin;^  coultl 
hardly  yet  be  very  marked.  In  the  rci>etitioii  of  the  Con- 
cert the  improveiuent  was  decided.  There  is  a  line  body 
of  fivsh  young  voice.-;,  and  they  sin;j;  w-itli  spirit.  The 
more  Important  pieces  were  'The  Morainj^  Walk''  by  E.-- 
ser,  .Sclllim-Oln's  "Gipse.v  Life,"  arranged  for  male  voices, 
and  Dudley  Buck's  siu^ini;  .March:  ou.irk!  tlie  trumiJet," 
w-liich  was  encored.  There  w.-is  effective  solo  sinking  by 
Sir.  W.  C.  Tower,  Mr.  Ilan-y  Gates,  Mr.  Rued  and  Mr. 
Ifay.  a.td  Mr.  Colbarn.  Mr.  Petersilea  played  on  the 
piaiioforte  Liszt's '- F.uist  "  W;dtz,  arranged  by  Gounod. 


H.\xni;i,  .VXD  fl.wnx  Soi-ii;tv.  The  annual  meeting 
ottlie  11,111  lei  and  llaydiiS-ieiety  for  tiie  elioice  of  .a  Board 
of  Government  for  vile  eiisniiiL'year  wa.-^  liebl  in  I3unistea<l 
thill.  Loring  li.  IJarnes  presiding.  The  treasurer's  report 
.-iiows  tile  e.^:peiulitnros  to  h:ive  been  for  the  vear 
.SIO.GGG.IT;  income,  Slil.207;  ih-licit,  .<lHn  17.  President 
U;iriies,  who  had  declined  the  nomination  for  reii  eetion, 
prcscute  1  a  report  ji-ivi-ii^  a  resu:iie  of  the  society's  histo- 
ry. a:id  speakini^  particularly  of  liis  personal  relations 
with  it.  whieii  extended  ijaclv' twenty  V'-ars.  Duriinr  the 
pcrio.l  last  spe.alied  lie  w;is  secretary  iifieen  years,  direc- 
tor three  years  and  president  four  years. 
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Dili-inf;  the  past  Sfusnii  tlicn- liiup  lii-iii  Hiii-|  v-l'ivo  I'P" 
iLMi-H.-il,^,  ami  til.!  ;l,t,tcn.l:iiir,-  up, in  I.Ii.'M'  Iims  j\  rran;o(l  3011 
incinlH-rs.  lie  thoiijilit  llii'  suricry,  :w  :i  musical  body, 
was  now  ill  a.  liflXi'r  I'lmdiUori  than  I'ViT  hr-rnn-.  The  fleii- 
(al  .slinw'ii  ill  the  1.leaMlli'(M''M  ro|n)ll,  uriMCft  liol;  in  any  dc- 
Hl'OO  trnin  In.ssr's  by  cniua'-ilrt,  but- Tnun  the  octaipation  of 
iieoMioven  Hall  and  tlio  System  of  associate  m.niiber.4hip 
now  in  vuj:;uc. 

With  Init  two  or  tln-oo  f\cpptiona  tlio  voto  fur  nieinlinrs 
of  tlio  Board  of  (bivrtnnirnt  was  imaninious,  tlH'  nowly- 
olc'i'tiid  president.  Mr.  Cliarics  C.  I',.rkiiis,  reroiving  tiic> 
riilire  Ijallot  for  the  olllei!,  wliieh  was  eii^hty  votes,  'rlie 
otlair  R-ontlemen  elected  are  t;he  follo\viiii;-nained ;  Viee 
rre.iid(eit— George  H.  Ohiekering;  Secretary— A.  P.arkcr 
Ibowne;  'Preasiirer— (leonre  W.  I'.almer;  Librarian — .Tolm 
II  Slieknev.  l)ircetors—W.  O.  Perkins.  ,T.  S.  Sawyer.  R. 
r.eeebiie.;',  P.  H.  .lenlts.  M.  G.  Daniell,  W.  P.  Bradbury,  A. 
H.  Wilson,  George  T.  Brown. 


Organ  Music  in  New  York. 

Mi:.  l'',inr<>K  : — Our  tiiiisieal  jieople  eannot  coni- 
])laiii  of  a  lack  of  opjiorfuniiies  to  hear  g'ood  musie 
ilnrin^  tlie  past  season. — The  Phillmrnionic  Society 
has  given  its  si.^c  concevts  and  ei^■hteen  public  re- 
hearsals; Theo.  Thomas's  perfect  oi-cliesti-a  has  given 
six  regular  concerts  and  public  rehearsals,  besides 
occasional  concerts  and  matinees ;  Dr.  Damrosch 
and  his  Chorus  have  given  several  Oratorios;  <fee., 
Ac.  But  we  have  h.ad  something  new  in  the  way 
of  mnsieal  performances,  viz:  Organ  Miisie.  In  tlie 
winter  of  1870.  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Warren  gave  a  series 
of  oi'gan  recitals,  but  since  then  no  one  has  attempt- 
ed anything  of  the  kind.  However,  they  did  excel- 
lent service  at  the  time,  and  gave  an  impetns  to 
oi'gan  playing  in  our  City,  which  has  manifested  it- 
self ever  since  in  a  greater  interest  in  this  kind  of 
music.  You  have  probably  heard  of  yonng  Dr. 
Tyng's  new  church,  with  its  fine  organ  built  by  Mr. 
Hilborne  Roosevelt.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  largest 
and  most  effective  organ  in  our  city.  It  contains  a 
number  of  new  contrivances;  perhaps  the  most 
striking  is  th.at  of  having  the  reeds  of  the  great  or- 
gan enclosed  in  the  swell  box, — by  which  a  tremen- 
dous but  gradual  crescendo  may  be  obtained. 

It  was  decided  to  give  weekly  organ  concerts, 
under  the  management  of  the  Director  and  organist 
of  the  church,  Mr.  S.  P.  Warren.  A  great  degree 
of  interest  has  been  manifested  in  these  concerts, 
especially  by  organists  and  amateurs.  When  I  say 
or(/anis/s  I  do  not  mean  those  who  play  the  piano  all 
the  week  and  take  an  organ  on  Sundaj'  to  help  along; 
but  those  who  make  the  study  of  the  organ  a  spec- 
iality. Organists  of  various  degrees  of  ability  have 
performed  at  these  concerts,  but  tone  and  character 
have  been  given  to  them  by  their  director,  Mr. 
Warren.  His  programmes  contain  the  most  difti- 
cidt  as  well  as  the  finest  works  for  the  organ.  Let 
me  mention  some  of  the  leading  works :  Reubke's 
Sonata  in  C  minor — which  undoubtedly  contains 
more  technical  diificiiltiesfor  manual  and  pedal  than 
any  other  single  organ  composition  ;  Schumann's 
and  Liszt's  Fugues  on  B.  A.  C.  H. ;  Thiele's  Varia- 
tions in  A  tlat,  Concert  Pieces  in  C  minor,  E  fiat 
minor,  No.  3  in  C  minor  (manuscript),  and  Adagio 
in  A  flat  (manuscript);  an  entire  Bach  [irogramme, 
containing  some  of  the  author's  greatest  works, — 
besides  the  many  fugues,  trios  and  chorals  given 
during  the  series ;  Haupt's  Fugue  in  C  (manuscript) ; 
Van  Eyken's  Sonata  in  A  minor ;  lliieinberger's 
Sonata,  Op.  65  ;  besides  selections  by  Krebs,  Merkel, 
Ritter,  Volekmar,  Gade,  Carl  Piutti,  Gnilmant,  E. 
J,  Hopkins,  tfec,  &c. 

As  j'ou  may  readily  see,  this  is  a  noble  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  organ  music  snd  real  org.an 
playing, — both  of  which  are  comparatively  so  little 
understood.  Many  of  the  works  are  played  for  the 
first  time  in  our  city,  and  some  of  the  most  diffictilt 
for  the  first  time  in  this  countrj^  Such  efforts  can- 
not be  too  higlily  appreciated, — they  eeriainlj^  are 
by  the  audiences  which  have  attended  the  series. 
Even  more  enjoyable  are  tlie  free  weekly  recitals 
which  Mr.  Warren  is  now  giving  during  this  month. 
Every  programme  presents  new  works  of  the  same 
high  order  of  music. — So  much  for  tlie  eliaracter  of 


the  works;  now  for  Ihoii- .•irtnal  pei-foian.'inee  Mr. 
AVarrcn's  teehiiiijue  is  sniwrli.  Ills  r(;ndering  is 
bold,  masterly,  ami  lull  of  spirit ;  or  delicate,  grace- 
ful and  ]>oetical,  aiaairding  as  the  work  in  hand  de- 
mands, and  his  conceiition  artistic  and  comprehen- 
sive. .  J.  A. 
AVie   Yuri;  .hi in:  10,  ISVo. 


DicTRoiT,  Junk   Id. — Tlie  enclosed   programme  of 

music  was  performed  on  Friday  evening,  by  the  ]iu 

pils  of  Prof.  Hahn  of  this  city.     It  speaks  for   ilself. 

We  sincerely  hope  the  example  set  by  this    worthy 

inslruetor  in  hoMing  fast  to  high  standards  may  be 

followed    more    generally  both  in  tlie  East  and  the 

West,   till    the  works  of  the  great  masters   become 

with  us,  as  in  Germany,  household  words. 

Concerto— in  D  Minor  B.ach. 

AVith  (Jnartei  accompaniment. 

Miss  Kate  .Tocobs. 

Concerto— in  G  Minor, fist  Movement). Mendelssohn. 

With  Quintet  ;oul  Sd  Piano  Aecompaiiiment. 

Miss  Kliza  .Jenking. 

Larghetto— from  Second  Symphony Beethoven. 

Two  rianos— Eiirht  Hands. 
Misses  Strasburg,  Harris,  Warner,  Pope. 

Concerto— in  C  Minor Beethoven. 

(1  ^rovenient,  with  Cadenza  by  Moseheles.) 

Quintet  and  2d  Piano  Accomi>aniinent. 

Miss  Jennie  H.  Baxter. 

String  Quartet— N'o.  I  Oherubini. 

Messrs.  Luilerer,  Chandler,  E.  &  U.  Speil. 

Conccrto—iu  F  Minor,  Op  19 Bennett. 

(11  and  111  Movements.) 

With  Quintet  Af^companiment. 

Mis.s  Ellen  B.  Baxter. 


Sp.ccial    ITotict.'i. 

DESfRIPTIVE   LIST  OF  TUK 
L.A.TEST       IvIXJSIC, 


IIoxi  soiT  Qfi  M\L  T  PExsE.  The  incident  which 
follows  is  related  in  a  letter  from  a  Paris  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  irorW,  which  appeared  as 
long  ago  as  1869.  Our  readers  will  thank  the  one 
who  cut  it  out  and  saved  it  all  this  time  for  them. 

Here  is  a  thoroughly  characteristic  story  of  Paris- 
ian life  from  the  carnival  just  ended,  showing  how 
near  together  lie  the  springs  of  laughter  and  of  tears 
in  the  mobile,  generous,  noble,  but  dramatic  nature 
of  the  Gaul.  Late  in  the  night  of  Shrove  Tuesday 
(or  early  in  the  morning  of  Ash  Wednesday)  a  band 
of  masquers,  students  and  grisettes,  were  going  to 
their  homes  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  They  had  spent 
the  night  at  the  masked  ball  of  the  Ch.atelet.  and 
they  were  improvising  Chatelet  dances  along  the 
streets  as  they  went.  Suddenly,  in  the  Carrefour 
Buci,  they  came  upon  a  poor,  half  starved  creature 
wandering  helplessly  about  with  a  siok  child  in  her 
arms.  One  of  their  number,  a  young  girl  (perhaps 
not  a  wholly  commendable  young  girl),  halted  the 
company,  and,  snatching  the  pointed  white  hat  of  a 
ridiculous  Pierrot  from  his  ridiculous  head,  she 
handed  it  from  one  to  another  of  her  gay  compan- 
ions. Each  answered  the  mute  appeal  with  a  piece 
of  silver,  and  the  .young  girl,  tying  the  contributions 
hastily  into  her  handkerchief,  presented  it  thus 
filled  to  the  poor  vagrant.  Ere  the  astonished  and 
tearful  woman  could  stammer  out  her  thanks,  one 
of  the  young  revellers  snatched  the  handkerchief 
out  of  her  hand  and,  to  the  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation of  his  comrades,  quietly  unknotted  it  and 
took  out  the  money.  Then  t.aking  out  liis  pocket- 
book,  he  wrapped  the  silver  in  a  bank-note,  returned 
it  tluis  enveloped  to  the  poor  woman,  and,  carefully 
folding  up  the  handkerchief,  put  it  in  his  bo.som  as 
a  souvenir  and  led  the  company  off  ag.aiii  homewards 
;o  an  air  from  "  La  Pericliole.''  There  are  a  great 
many  excellent  people  in  M.\ss.\ciiusetts  ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  such  an  incident  as  this  would  be 
likely  to  happen  to  a  company  of  yonng  Bostonese 
returning  from  a  Thanksgiviner  dance.  Every  peo- 
ple has  its  own  ways  of  being  good  and  bad. 


What  is  a  "Cl.issic?"  James  Russell  Lowell, 
in  his  admirable  paper  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view,  on  Spenser,  gives  this  definition,  which  will 
apply  £s  well  to  Music  as  to  Poetry  : 

"  A  classic  is  properly  a  book  which  maintains 
itself  by  virtue  of  that  happy  coalescence  of  matter 
and  style,  that-innate  and  exquisite  sympathy  be- 
tween the  thought  that  gives  life  and  the  form  which 
consents  to  every  mood  of  grace  and  dignity,  which 
can  be  simple  without  being  vulgar,  elevated  with- 
out being  distant,  and  which  is  something  neither 
ancient  nor  modern,  always  new,  and  incapable  of 
growing  old." 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Down  the  Shadowed  Lane  she  goes.  5.  F  to  f. 

Osijoud.  40 

"  Shadowy  bancs  and  dells  among, 
With  wild  flowers  laden." 
M  ly  appear  to  be  easier  than  Ibe  .'>tli  degree,  l)nt 
ref|uirr-s  a  nielIo\v,  eiiitivated,  lle.xible  voice  for  its 
full  effect.    A  fine  composition. 

Waiting  for  the  Swallows.  4.    d  to  e.  Piasuti.  50 

'■  sing  on,  sing  on,  ye  ha,ppy  birds, 

The  fresh  young  leaves  bend  o'er  you." 

lake  many  others  of  Pinsnti's  coiniiosition,  it  is 

a  von,'  fine  English  song,  with  an  Italian  finish. 

Full  of  bird  melodies. 

Five  o'clock  'Bus.  2.  G  to  d.         Youwi.  .3.'S 

*'  My  name  it  is  Stokes  and  at  Putney  I  dwell.'* 
A  eomic  song  with  considerable  wit  in  it. 

Wiich  is  the  properest  Day  to  drink.     Glee. 

3.  G  to  a.  Dr.  Arnc.  .30 

.An  old  Ensilisli  cnmic  glee.  Melody  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ehiUiren's  "  Which  is  the  proji- 
erest  way  to  sing,"  which  words  may  be  easily 
substituted  for  the  others. 

A  River  thro'  each  winding  Glade.     ?..  Ct  to  d. 

Wrlghton.  .30 
**  So  flows  thro'  all  life's  mazy  paths, 
My  steadfast  love  for  thee.'' 
A  smooth  going  song  with  a  rich  melody. 

Dreams  of  the  Past.     S'g  and  Cho.  3.  Ah  to  f. 

Felion.  30 
"  O  conte  to-night; 
Cheer  me  again  with  your  visions  bright." 
Very  effective  solo,  and  a  fine  chorus. 

Upon  a  stormy  Sunday.     3.  Db.       C'lirpcnter.  30 
"  Laddie !    Why  dinna  ye  wear  your  pl.ald; 
Who  kens  but  it  may  Vain." 
A  very  charming  Scotch  ballad.  .  y^ 

The  Family  Bruscambile.       3.  F  to  r/. 

QtVenbach.  35 
"  My  father  was  a  pretty  man." 
*'  Moll  jiere  etait  un  bel  homme." 
Very  lively,  and  the  "  Family  Bruscambile"  is 
puffed  very"  zealously.    From  the  "Jolie  Parfeu- 
mense." 

There  sits  a  Bird  on  yonder  Tree.     4.  Ah  to  r/. 

SJif'ffington.  35 
"  O  stoop  from  thine  Eyrie  down. 
And  nestle  thee  near  my  heart.'' 
A  first-class  song  every  way. 

Instrumental, 

First  Kiss  W.altz.     (Le  premier  baiser).    .S.   C. 

Lamothe.  75 
Bright  and  entiiiaining  mnsie,  which  corresponds 
well  to  the  sweetness  of  tlie  title. 

Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground.     Fantasie 
de  Concert.     6.  G.  Pape.  1.00 

Sabbath  Evening  Chimes.     Fantasie  on  "  The 
Bells  of  Abcrdovy,     6.  E6  Pape.  1.00 

IVIr.  Pape  has  done  a  very  good  work  in  bringing 
out  pieces  of  this  class.  Founded  on  favorite  mel- 
0(.bes.  the.v  are  with  the  ornameutations  which  .are 
in  good  taste  and  ingeniously  arr.-mged,  some  of 
the  best  of  concert  or  exhibition  pieces,  and  ,inst 
within  tlic  reach  of  a  number  of  the  best  players 
in  seminaries,  and  of  skilful  musical  amateurs 
everywhere. 

The  Red  Cross  March.     3.  E*.     G.  D.  nihon.  75 

It  seems  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  found  worthy  of 

knighthood,  and  proves  himself  a  worthy  Knight 

Templar  by  the  production  of  this  extra-fiiie  march. 

Kichly  colored  title  page. 

Ocean  Spray  Polka.     3.  Ab.  Spinning.  30 

Dedicated  to  Mr.  S's  pupils,  who  will  not  fail  to 
d.ash  throngll  it  with  a  zest  suggested  by  the  sultry 
weather,  and  the  refreshing  quality  of  the  music. 

Promenade  Miilitaire.     Marclie  Caractsris- 

tique.    3.    D  to  E5.  Neuatedt.  50 

A  beautiful  march  of  considerable  v.'U'iety. 


Abbreviatio>'s.— Degrees  of  difltculty  axe  marked 
1  to  7.  The  /j.:?/is  marked  with  a  cajntal  letter:  as  C,  B 
tlat,  &c.  A  small  Ri:mian  letter  marks  the  highest  note, 
if  on  the  staff,  an  UuUl  letter  the  liighest  note,  If  above 
the  stall. 


SOI¥iE    OF    THE 


THE  WAY  OF  POPULAR  SONGS. 


As  publishers  well  know,  it  is  .-iliaost  inipossil.ilo  to  propliccy  the  future  of  a  song 
when  it  issues  from  the  press.  One  can  tell  whether  it  is  a  good  song;  whether  it 
"  ought  to  go  "  ;  whether  it  has  the  elements  of  prosperity.  AVhethcr  it  irill  <jo  can 
only  be  ascertained  l)y  trial.  The  following  have  been  tried,  arc  successes,  and  it  is 
safe  to  purchase  them. 


Clilll  BfiUs  Of  LODI  Ap, 

Sonpc  and  Chorus.  Fine  Ulustrafaid  Title ! 
AVords  by  Goo.  Cooper.  Music  by  C.  F.  Shattuck. 
Price,  4(J  cents. 

jjiko  a  Dream  yp  come  to  cheer  me, 
Koiind  nio  ee'.nM/d  soft  and  low, 

Still  your  Jleiii  rics  linger  near  nie. 
Chiming  Bells  of  long  ago. 

Sweetly  fell  your  silv'ry  numbers, 
IJowu  the  still  and  fragrant  air, 

Woke  my  soul  lioni  gentle  sbimbers. 
Listening  to  your  echoes  fair. 

Friends  and  hopes  of  happy  rhildhood, 
ISlest  me  in  their  purest  glow, 

Softly  rung  o'er  grove  and  wikhvood. 
Chiming  Bells  of  long  ago. 

This  is  one  of  those  rich,  liigb-toned,  beauti- 
ful songs  tliat  will  not  readily  weary.  The 
chorus  is  very  pretty. 


Dreaming,  Still  Dimming ! 

Song  by  Mrs.  Zelda  .Seguin.  Composed  by  J. 
R.  Thomas.  Illustrated  Title  I  Kasy,  sweet, 
smooth  and  classical  melody!      Price,  5U  cents. 

Dreaming,  still  dreaming  of  day.s  that  are  past. 
Flowers  that  have  faded,  too  lovely  to  hist. 
Sweet  is  the  vision  that  greets  me  again, 
Cheering  my  sorrow,  and  soothing  my  pain. 
Childhood's  endearments  and  innocent  tniiles, 
Passionate  longings  and  love-lighted  smiles. 
Dreaming,  still  dreaming,  while  life  glides  away, 
Visions  of  glory,  bright,  bright  lis  the  JIay. 

Messrs.  Cooper  and  Thomas  were  iheaniing  to 
some  purpose  when  they  thought  out  the  new 
ballad.  Jlrs.  Seguin  has  already  given  it  fame, 
and  the  sale  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  large. 


W^hat  Mollie  Said! 

Answer  to 

MOLLIE     DARLING. 


Song  and  Chorus.  Elegant  Illustrated  Title. 
Words  by  Crace  Carlton.  :Music  by  W.  F.  Well- 
man. 


Price  .jO  cents. 


Smilf  upon  yonr  Mollie.  darling. 
Like  the  stars  above,  to-night. 
Make  the  heart  within  my  bosom 
Throb  again  with  sweet  delight. 

JloUie  talks  well,  and  her  sweet  chatter  blends 
neatly  with  the  music.  Although  an  "answer  " 
to  another  ballad,  this  one  can  very  well  stand 
alone,  and  may,  perhaps  excel  the  other  in 
popularity. 


Drifting  into  the  Harbor, 

or 

I  can  see  the  Shining  Shore. 

Wonls  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Carhart.  Music  by  .1.  P. 
Webster.     Song  and  Chorus.    Price  co  cents. 

I  am  drifting,  ilrifting,  mother. 

From  the  earth  so  rocky  here. 
But  I'm  going  home   sweet  mother. 

Where  is  neither  storm  i;oi'  fear. 
I  arm  drifting  hmn  the  darkness. 

From  the  mist  across  Ihc!  sea, 
Where  the  day  is  liiighlly  breaking 

And  the  angels  heckon  me. 

The  words  are  founded  on  the  words  of  a  dying 
lady,  and  this  is  (juite  worthy  oC  a  ]ilace  with  the 
sacred  pieces  of  a  similar  character  that  have 
attained  such  jiopularity. 


SCATTER 

Seeds  of  Kindness! 

Sung  by  Phillip  Phillips. 

Words  hy  Mr.  Smith.  Jlusic  by  8.  J.  Vail. 
Price,  ,10  cent.'-'. 

Let  us  gather  u|)  the  sunbeams 
Lying  all  ai-oun<l  our  ji.ith. 
Let  irs  keep  the  wheal  and  roses 
Casting  out  the  thorns  and  chalf. 
Let  usiliul  onr  sweetest  comfort 
In  tie  hiessiiigs  of  to-day. 
M'itli  a  ])alienl  hand  removing 
All  the  briars  from  the  way. 

The  beauty  lies  in  the  sentiment,  wliich  with 
a  simple  an'',  attractive  melody,  and  the  power- 
ful endorsement  oI'Mr.  Philliji  Phillip's  sinking, 
is  ipiito  enough  to  cause  the  song  to  be  iu 
demand. 


TWILIGHT  IN  THE  PARK. 

Illustrateil    Title.       'Wmds    hy   Ceo.    Cooper. 
Music  liy  W.  U.  Broekway.     Price  -in  cents. 

Twilight  iu  the  Park! 

Cupid  lingers  there. 
No  one  near  to  mark! 

Some  one  by  your  side, 
Happy  as  a  lark. 

That's  the  time  I  love, 
Twilight  in  the  Park! 


A    jolly    song    for  the   boys, 
sung  and  whistled  cvcrvwhere. 


Will  soon   be 


INSTRUMENTAL  PIECES 

OF    DECIDED    MERIT !  ! 
Bndal  Eve  Anarch.  30 

Key  of  C.  4thdeg-;e  ofdiflieulty.  l^y.Eiir/rl- 
hixcht. 

Mendelssohn's  W  dding  March  is  not  yet  wnm 
out,  and  .since  the  same  couple  are  not  married 
twice,  it  has  a  character  of  newness  (at  least  to 
the  wedded  pair)  at  each  repetition.  Still, 
another  good  march  is  quite  desirable,  and  Mr. 
Engelbrecht  seems  to  be  equal  to  the  oecn.sion. 
His  Bridal  Eve  March  is  perfectly  elegant.  It 
has  no  appalling  dilUculties  of  execution,  so  that 
a  jilayer  of  .sufficient  ability  to  perform  it  may 
easily  be  found;  and  it  is  cordially  commended 
to  the  musical  friends  of  brides  and  bridegi'ooms 
expectant. 


60 

-Ith 


Chant  du  Matin. 

.-\uthor's  edition,  improved.      Key  of  .\. 
degree  of  dilliculty.     By  ISo.scini-lU. 

A  beautilid  '  song  of  the  morning"  truly. 
Witbouta,t:em])tiiig  conimonidace  imitations  of 
morning  sounds,  it  biings  oner's  mind  veiy 
h.apjjily  in  unison  with  tlie  '  i>erfect  occasion  '' 
of  the  sunrise  hour.  Vciy  neat,  ch:iste,  and  of 
delcate  imagination  throughout. 

The  ])iece,  as  a  whole,  is  already  well-known 
and  )i<,pular.  But  the  author  has  seen  lit  to 
retouch  it  and,  no  doubt  has  provided  increascil 
enjoyment  for  those  who  please  to  resume  their 
practice  of  it. 

The  Wayside  Chape!.       50 

Litbograi'h  Title.  .\  Peverie  for  Piami.  Key 
of  F.     .TI  degree  of  dillieulty.     By  HV;.-";)!. 

.\  graceful  title  p.-ige,  cm  \ihi.-h  is  de]iii-tc-d  the 
rusiic  ciiai'el.  of  simple  architecture  but  well 
('esigned,  and  in  no  ]/oint  oll'ending  the  eyes. 
Being  such  it  i.s  agcjod  ty|i(^  of  the  eomposi'iion 
within,  whieh  is  very  simple  in  eonsti  uetiim, 
original,  veiy  i)leasing.  graceful,  and  so  easy  as 
to  allord  enjoyment  to  the  multitude  who  can 
'■admire,  not  p'ay  "  so  many  master  pieces. 


Home,  Sweet  Home. 


75 


.\  transcription.  Key  of  D/j.  tith  degree  of 
diliienlty.     By  Chaluna: 

"It  is  the  encor(!  pieces  that  jilease,"  a  fact 
occa-iionally  verilied  by  Thalberg.  when  he  occa- 
sionally condescended  to  ])l;iy  bis  (to  If  m)  casv 
transcription.  Since  those  ('lays  the  ]>iece  has 
been  the  IHUnki  Thak  of  the  practice  of  nndli- 
tudo  of  li  arners. 

'llrill)' rg's  eomiiosition,  howevei-.  like  many 
ot;lier  intrfe<-ttliings,  may  after  awhile  weaiy.  It 
is  only  .".weet  Home  that  will  never  wear  out. 
-Mr.  Ciialoner's  transcri[)tion  is  good  enough  to  be 
l)ayed  anywhere.  It  is  about  as  diflicult,  and 
will  be  thought  to  be  quite  as  graceful  as  the  well 
known  one  of  Thalbcig. 


Easy  Instructive  Pieces. 

The  following  little  list  will  be  giatefuily  wel- 
comed by  jjcrplexed  teachers  in  search  of  the 
"first  piece.s  for  scholars." 

Maple  Beach  Waltz.  ITall.  30 

Aclalyn  "Waltz.  liilcij.  :JJ 

Banner  Schottisch.  "        :iO 

lola  "Waltz.  '■        3(1 

Echo  "Villa  Mazour-ka.  Timur.  .'30 

"Vivienne  Waltz.  Fislier.  aO 
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INSTRUMENTAL. 


75 


Two  Orphans,— Waltz— II.  Tissington, 

A  Gem  of  music  and  art.  Played  nightly  with  distinsuished 
success  in  the  "Two  Orphans,"  Union  Square  Theatre,  N.  Y. ;  has 
a  title  pane  ornamented  -with  scenes  from  the  play,  and  correct 
and  elegant  likenesses  of  Miss  Claxton  and  Miss  lilancliard— the 
"  Two  Orphans."  Tronounced  the  most  artistic  production  of  the 
season. 

Girofie-Girofla— Chas.  Wels, 75 

La  Fille  de  Mme.  Angot,— Chas.  AYels.    75 

Effective  arrangements  hy  Mr.  Wels,  of  tlic  best  airs  in  Lecocq'a 
remarkably  popular  Opera  Bouffes.  This  author  has  surpassed  even 
Offenbaih,  and  has  lately  produced  these  two  Operas  which  the  people 
of  Paris,  London  and  Kew  York  hail  with  deliglit  and  which  are  sung 
throughout  entire  seasons  to  crowded  houses. 


40 


40 


40 


Girofle-Girofla,— Waltz— Strauss,    .     . 
Girofle-Girofla,—LA:NCiERS— Downing, 

Gems  fur  Dancing — bright  and  brilliant. 

Awfully  Jolly,— Galop— Rud.  Aronson, 
Marche  Triomphale,— Rud.  Aronson, 

A  rollicking  joyous  Galop,  and  a  well  written  stirring  March,  by 
Mr.  Aronson,  a  Composer  well  known  to  the  musical  world.  These  are 
first  rate  compositions  and  worthy  the  writer  of  tlie  "  Jockey "  and 
•'  Regatta"  Galops  and  "  Mazurka  Melodique." 

Night  in  June,— [Idyl.]— G.  D.  Wilson,   .    50 

■'  What  is  so  perfect  as  a  day  in  June," — s.ays  the  poet,  and  what 
can  he  brighter  and  more  fanciful  than  one  of  Mr.  WUson's  "  Summer 
Idyls  T  "Witness  his  "  Shepherd  Eoy,"— it  is  the  most  successful  piano 
piece  in  many  a  day,  and  charms  thousands  with  its  bright,  h.ippy 
melody.     The  "  Night  in  June,"  is  a  worthy  successor. 

Popular  Songs  of  the  Day. 

Open    Door, — Companion  to  Gates  Ajar. 

J.  E.  Thomas.  50 

Dancing  in  the  dreamy  WaStz, 

Conolly.  35 

You  never  miss  the  water  tsSI  the 


well  runs  dry. 
OLIVER  DITSON  k  CO., 

BOSTON. 
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Firm  Step, — March — Steiner, 30 

Very  good  and  effective,  and  not  difficult. 

Old  Folks  at  Home, — Vaeiations — Grobe.  75 

Brilliant  Variations  of  a  popular  song  by  a  veteran  arranger. 


VOCAL. 


Golden  Locks  are  Silver  Now, — Pratt.      40 

a  companion  to  the  well-known  "Silver  Threads  among  tho 
Gold,"  and  pronounced  the  best  of  tho  many  which  this  popular 
song  has  suggested.  It  is  a  home  song,  plaintive  yet  good  and 
wholesome  to  sing. 

Palm  Branches, — [Les  Eemeaux] — Faure.  40 

A  glorious  song,  gr.and  and  inspiring,  fine  in  sentiment  and 
full  of  action  and  power  ;  it  will  stand  as  a  worthy  companion  to 
Gounod's  "  Nazareth,"  and  Adams'  "  Christmas  Song."  It  is  an 
effective  solo  for  church  choirs,  but  can  bo  heartily  recommended 
for  the  parlor  or  concert-room.  Soprano  or  Tenor  in  C.  Alto  or 
Bar.  Af>. 

Amalia,  or  the  Roman  Charioteer, 

H.  MUlard.  GO 

An  American  Song  with  English  and  Italian  words.  Mr. 
Millard  has  no  superior  as  a  song  writer,  and  this  will  be  found 
in  his  best  style,  and  will  rank  with  his  ''"Waiting,"  "  Meeting," 
"  Whate'er  Betide,"  ifcc,  >$:c..  Soprano  or  Tenor,  in  E.  Alto  or 
Bar.  in  C. 

Nothing,— [Ballad.]— II.  Millard,   ....     50 

A  song  made  out  of  "  nothing,"  yet  the  result  is  "  something"' 
very  pretty — and  yet  of  marked  character.  For  Mezzo,  Soprano 
or  Bar. 

Embarrassment, — Al^t, 30 

"  To  tell  thee  something  I  am  yearning, 
Tet  how  to  speak  it,  know  not  well.' 
A  new   and  beautiful   German   song,  by  the  most  gifted  of 
living  German  writers. 


Popular  CoiTiic  Songs. 

FrOgtOWn  Spellers.— Song  &  Chorus. 

M.  Beg.  30 

There  is  no  harm  in  kissing.— 

[Picture.] — Brockway.         ...         40 

Ask  me  again  and  i  will  not  say 


-II.  Millard, 
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DwfGIIT's     JoURJfAL     OF     MuSIC, 

ruhlislicil  ovi-ry  iitlivr  Piitiinbiy 

OLI-VER,    IDITSOJSr    &;    CO. 

277  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

JOHN      8.       U  WIGHT,      BUI  TOR. 


«3pTERMS.— If  mnil«1  or  c:illi-d  for,  $2  00  por  annum; 
dolivi-n-d  hy  ciirrkTs.  ^■^.r>0.     Payment  in  advanci;. 

Atlvertisi-mciitri  will  bo  in^^LTlol  at  tlio  following  rateM : 

Oru*  iiiHcrtioM  per  lino  30  cclitt^. 

Kacli  pul'soquont  insoi'Iion.  por  lino.  20  oonts. 

Cal'is.  (>  linos  NonpMroil,  ((>no-h:iIf  inch  of  spaoo),  poi" 
auiiuni,  .SUMIfl  in  advaiioo.    Olhor  Pitnoes  in  jiropurnon. 

J.  3.  Sl'OUXER.  rUlNTKlt.  17  I'HoVIXCK  ST. 


(^dirertiscments. 


AMUHICI.\N,  To.-icher  of  Piano,  Tlloory  ami  Composi 
tiou  ae  Bpcciallies.  ami  Orpvn  and  J^intiini,  if 
nooosHary,  (io„iro^*  a  j)osition.  W:ih  juipil  of  tho  Loipnic 
Conforvai^n-  from  1800-72  and  oan  como  woU  recommondod. 

Address  B.  L.  W.,  Bo.\  373, 
803-9  Sprinsfield,  Mas.l. 

DIRECTOR   OF    MUSIC   WANTED    in    Greensboro, 
(Ala.)  Female  College,  for  ne.\C  Bossiun,  bof;innini; 
1st  Oirtober. 

802-3.  Tiios.  Ward  White,  President. 

AYOUN(r  LADY  desires  a  siliialion  in  a  Seminary  as 
Teacher    of     Piario-Folle.        Testimonials     given    if 
wished.    Address  S.  T., 
801-4-  West  CiiAxirASi.  Mass. 

AYOUXO  LADY  wishes  to  assume  the  chan;e  of  the 
Vocal  Department  in  a  Ladies  School.     Understands 
German  and  Krtnieli  lan;rnai;os. 
Address  A.  S-MlTll, 
S91-4.  Wi'ST  Chatham,  Mass. 


Valuable  to  Organists  I 

Clarke's  Coincide  Lis!  of  Pipe  Organ  Stops, 

^^^)re  than  2.'i0  Stops,  elaSBiliod  in  comiirolu-nsive  or,hT. 
by  Wm.  H.  Cl.nrUo,  Aiitlior  of  Chivlcr'n  X,  ,r  .Uil/md /or 
liffti  (h'fjanii.   CfaH-<'\^  S/ioi-t    Vohnit'triitt.  etc. 

Address  WM.  H.  CLARKE  &  CO.,  H..x  110. 
801-3.  Inilianapolis,  Ind. 

G.     W.    FOSTER, 

TRACIIKIt    OB"    VOC'Al    TI'lTtRK. 

Till'  Italian  Mithoii  tanijlit  i.n  a  n.-w  and  orii;iiial  plan, 
by  which  nnuMiallv  rapiii  pr,_);;ress  may  he  niaiU'. 

TER.MS.— Private  lessons  per  quarter,  .580.00;  Class 
Lessons,  2  pupils  each,  §40.00;  Class  Lessons,  4  pupils 
each.  .S20.0n. 

Rooms  \:a  Treniont  Street,  Roston.  For  jiorsonal  inter- 
view call  Moitda>s  lioiii  11  to  12  v.il.  For  further  itarticu- 
lars  .address,  oare  Mason  N:  Hamlin  Ory;.an  Co.  S5y-tf 

G .    W .    D  U  D  L  E  r, 

TeacJier   of    Sinr/ing    and    Vuice    BiilhliiKj. 

(Dr.  H.  R.  Stfoctfv's  ^(ftbod)  Room  Xo.  3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  lUiililiiii;,  Lj4  Tiemont  St. 

LWU 

Clarke's  New  Method  for 

REED  ORGANS. 

($2.50),  wliicb  oti:n]iif:^  vi-iy  m  .iil\  ilio  j^nmo  iio.aition 
wiih  resport  to  books  of  its  Cl.i^s  :i.s  Ruliardsim's  dofs  to 
otlu'r   Pianoforte   Mfthnds. 

FINE    COLLECTIONS    OF    EASY    MUSIC. 
'%Yiiiii('i''M  ll;iii4G  (if .  Ffvisi*.  ^I.4t<>. 

:7IiiNU-al  <iiaa'!;in4l.    Violin.  I*i;iii(»  acc't.  ^'J.^O. 

Violin  AiiiiHM*'EiiciitN.        i»l..>4>. 
Flut4'  ]K4»ii4|gi4*C.  •i»l..>(^. 

OLlViat  DITSON  i  CO.,        CIIAS.  11.   lUTSON  .V  CO., 
Boston.  7U  UMniiy,  Xen  York. 


20  Superior  Mifsic  Books. 

NATION  a  HYP/IN  AND  TUNE  BOOK 

Ni-w.    For  (>iieiiiiig  aiiii  Clortiiij;  Solioul?«,    -lit  lchu. 
For  Noto  lloadin^  in  Pcliools, 

Americau  School  Music  Readers. 

Vni~   I,  11  ,1,1  1  111.    .■;:..■.,  .voc,  ,'sje. 

Cheerful  Voices.  •■'i'*t^ 

Vi.i-  S.iliicilli  S.  l.u.ilB, 

River  of  Life.  >»'''^^'  I'-'i-    ^•'"  i'*-''"  i  '"'• 

For  IIi::li  Scli.iiils  :in<l  .\r;ule!nies, 

Hour  of  Singing.  *i '»' 

Orphean.  §i  <»' 

F.,1    lIoiiH-   Miilorliiliini-iit, 

Piano  at  Home.    ■'  '':""i^-    ^-■^'^ 

Chr-ap  InHtriioti,.n  I!oiiks. 

IV'fnaor'N  X«'W  .**cll<.«l«,  ea<dl  7.5  rents,,  for 
Piano,  lor  Cabinet  ()r;;au  -tor  Molodoon,— lor  (inilar, 
—for  lianjo,  fur  (hornet,— for  Kifo.— for  .\eeordeon,— for 
Clarionet. -for  l'lulo,-and  f,ir  I'laitenlot. 

Sold  by  all  the  iiriiicipal  Music  Dealers.  Sent  jiost- 
paid,  for  Uetail  I'rice. 


M  USiC     BOOKS 

BEST    FOR 

QUARTET    CHOIRS. 

TbotiiaH'H  %a<-ro«l  Quart4>l<4. 

lliiiiiiilKK-li'N  HiKTctl  <^iiarCotM. 

lllllk'M     .Tf(»tC        <    (>li4>rti4»Il. 

Ilaiiiiil»acli'<»     .\4-\v     <'4»ll4'<-tiou. 
Iliuk'o    -4l    ll4»tet  4'4ill«>c-tl4»n. 

C'llll  rt  ll        ail4l        ll4»III4>, 

II  a*  t4T'io     <  liiirc-li     .Tl  iiMic. 
Trill  1 1,*      (  iill4>c(i4»n. 

Trice  of  e:icli  ISook,  iu  Hoards.  $J.:-0;  in  Clotli,  $2.75. 


Home  Musical  Lilirarj. 

ORIGINAL  HYMN  TUNES, '^e-^a^- eiimlK^^r 

.if  ;'  Fed,  r.il  S:  ."  and  .  .1  li.-l  f,i\  -  0  Ho  tunc-,  colUailK  100 
Tiinos,  (.haiji^  aiil  .^mlioiii-,  all  .■rj'.;inal  and  of  the  best 
cpialitv.      I'rieo,  lioards,  SO  las;  Clolh,  .<1.00. 

GERMAN  FOUR  PART  SONGS,  f:.T...:^".TS 

ptiMi-li.'.I,  \f.  ;ui  iinii^iiiillv  'zo'"]  ooHci-tion  of  entirely 
n«'\v  inii^n,  l.y  ilu-  1... -1  iiiiniiiii  <;,iiii;iii  L-onipodL-rs.  Just 
ri;;lit  fnr  .^lusical  .Sucictic:?.     l'ri«e  .'^1.50. 

Collections    of    Instrumental    Music. 

18ii«i<-al     Tr4'a».ur4'.      AIm)  vuLal;.     2-^.j  (Kigi's. 
l*iaii«>    at     Il4»iii4'  !    -I  Hanil  pii-ces;.    Xewl    L'seful! 
<W4>iiiM     4ir    ^ti-;iii«M.     .Moi^t  brilliant  collection  extant. 
1*iaiiiMt's      llliiiiii.     I'opiilar  .'ind  easy  music. 
I*iiiii4»t'4»rt«>     4-<'iii<«.    I'opnlar,  britliunt,  eany  piecct^ 
Il4»in4>     <'ir«  |4*.     \  4»l.  ¥.     Ka-^y  niuf*ic. 
Il4»iii4>  ('ircl4'.  I  4il.  II.   I'opvilar  2  and  4  irnci  pieces. 
4>ri:-aii     at     IE4iiii4-.     'Jtui  irooil  piucL-s  for  lU'cd  Oryan. 

Collections    of   Vocal    Music. 

Op*»r;itic  1^4'arN.  Tlii-  L-hiff  son;;s  uf  .'lU  opcra-^. 
CW«>iti^  «f  <-4*riiiiiii  .*i4»iiu-.  Songs  that  will  nuver  die* 
<p^4-iiiM  of  ^«'4icti«li  M4>iis:.  !^wcet,ost  of  all  ballade. 
.^b4>H4''r  4>t  aN'arl*.  Xuariy  all  tbc  good  vocal  dac-ts. 
tiieiiiM  4>f'  !*iai-i-<'(l  ?a>4»nsr.  Fun-,  devout  and  beautiful. 
.♦Silver  Clioi'il.  Y%  r«>ath  4>f  C-oiiin.  Large  collec- 
tions of  the  tu-^t  ii<.(.nii;ir  srni^'i. 
Prin-  of  .Mcli  book  in  B.ls.  $'.>..-,0.  (loth.  $:{.00.  Gilt,  f  4.00. 

OLIVEH  DITSOK  &  CO.,       CHAS.  H.  DITSO^  (S:  CO., 
Boston.  711  B'dway,  New  York. 


|lcwr  lllu^ic  for  M\^. 

VOCAL, 

The  Jfaiflon's  Koso,  o\\  So  the  Story  fjops. 

:■■•  F  to  f.  '     Ilntlnn.  :!.-. 

.Toys  of  tlic  Fiittive.     (La  nioja  del  Fuluro). 

Duet  for  two  So]n"s.  .").  Kto  a.   ViiKiUnl.  CO 
The  lyetter  in  tlie  Caudle.    .Son^  and  (Jho. 

•I.  A  to  e.  ('note.  .'30 

Kosc  Ayliner.  :!.  Efc  to  (7.  Biiiitl.  '.'M 

Jlerry  iJay,  sins  tlie  Merry  Day.     4.  F  to  ij. 

OjJ'cnhiirli.  :!0 
OhI  Rrown's  Daughter.  2.  Y.h  to  e.  llnitt.  ;;() 
So  ofl  Fve  heard  of  Love\s  sweet  pain.    :;. 

(i  to  d.  Llpiiil.  ,'Jo 

Sins,  .Sweet  ilird.     For  Contralto     .''i.  A  to  e. 

Gioiz.  40 
Old  Oaken  IJueket.  2.  B')  to  d.  Kiahmirk.  :M 
(ioUleu  IjOeks  are  .Silver  Xow.     3.  lih  to  f. 

l'r<ilt.  40 
Foicbodius.         •">.   C  minor  to  e.  Kirhljirr/.  :(.") 

Happy  Moments.  Duet.  ;!.  D  to  f.  Di'cms.  :U) 
Cluistma.'s  Hells  a(  Sea.  4.  V)h  to  d.  SuUiiutu.  :',0 
Wail  till  the  .Moonlight  falls.         ;J.  C  to  e. 

BaifiKill.  .'JO 
(.'olinette.  :!.  D  to  e.  Aldri/.  :iO 

.Jennie's  Old  .Soncr.  :!.  (i  to  d.  AU.  40 

Old  F.ilks  at  Home.    Quartet.     2.  I)  to  d. 

(irr.  bi/  Fitlrbdnk.  2'> 
The  Flower  (;irl.     (La  Fionijal.     (j.    Rh  to  h. 

Jli'Vii/iKuiL  7') 
The  ClaiiK  of  the  Wooden  Slioon.     ;J. 

C  minor  to  c.  iloUmi.  40 

Staccato  Polka.     Bravoura  piece.     G.  V  to  '/. 

Miildii:  7.J 
INSTRUMENTAL, 
r.unki-i-  Hill  (Irand  ((iitenriial  Maich. 

'■'■   F.  J,.  Matsnn.  .".0 

The  I'opidar    /.If.  M  A. 

'2.  I).  arr.  bv  llnrvcy  J).  :]it 

yU-mmy.  (111.  Tillej.  Idyl.  4.  K',.  Ullsoii.  50 
Farewell.     (.Sclieiclefiruss).     4  hands.  .'!.  A'l. 

Lani/e.  40 
Still  Wishes.  (StiUe  Wiuisehe).  3.  Kb.  ''  40 
Voi.v  du  Coeur.  4.   C.  Auhirt.  IK) 

]/Umbre.     (The  Sha<low).     rotpourri.     ;j. 

MitiiUilh.  1.00 
Sailinij  in  the  Twiliijht.  4.  A  mill.  Curnno.  00 
Celebrated  Marches.  M'U/lnl/i. 

No..'!.     Chopin's  FniKU-al  March.     .Siiiipli- 

lied.     4.  (i  minor.  Z'> 

"     7.     Mareli  from  A-Flat  Sonata. 

Beethoven.    3.  <'t.  y.") 

Spring;  Leaves.  Walt/..  :}.  E.  Mdrqiiraf.  ;:o 
Splendid  .Nif,'ht.  4.  Xb  Gohijacris.  3.j 

Sounds  fr.  the  Heart  Waltzes.  (Gemiithstune.) 

3.  I'iril-c.  7.J 

Celebrated  ^Marches.  arr.  Ijy  Mmjlutli. 

So.  1.     Marches  fr.  .Tejihtha  A  Saul.  :i.  D.     40 
"2.     War  Marcli  of  Priests.     (Mendels- 
sohn).    .'J.  F.  40 
"  4.     Kacozcy'.v  March.     (Liszt).  G  min.    35 
"  ,■).     March  iVom  Fidelio.   (Beethoven). 

3.  B',  .30 

"  0.     Funeral  .March  fr.  licethoven.  2.  E.    30 

Meadow  Pink  Schottische.        •'!.  B'-.         Cloy.  30 

Sprint;.     Easy  pieces  by  Min/bit/i.  i-a.  25 

Xo.  9.  Amiiiyllis.  (Air  du  Koi,  Loiiis  XIII). 

"  15.     Aida  Waltz.         2.  G. 
Home  Treasures.  Sninllwood,  ca.  40 

Xo.  7.     The  BridfTC.        2.  F. 
No.  7.     Annie  Laurie,  and  Who'll  be  King 
but  Charlie '?        ti.  Ei  75 

Chaconue.  3.  C.  Lurand.  40 


Mesic  BY  M-\TL. — ifusic  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  be- 
inij  two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof 
about  one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  I'ersons, 
at.  a  Jistanee  will  fiiul  the  conveyance  a  savini^  of  titne  and 
expense  In  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


DTVIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


SUI  GENERIS. 


MCRUIT.g'FERATfj 


AfVflO**  "-^MLI** 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 

CAB  NET  ORGANS. 

UNE0UALED;:;::;r,UNAPPROACHED 

in  ciiprunty  anil  cxcrUciiC'i    liy  .nny  others.     A\\ar(]c(l 


-'DIPLOMA  OF  HOUOR - 

VIENNA,  1873;  PARIS.  II 

n&ll  Y  Americrin  Organs  ever  awarded  any  mcdiil 
UllLI  ii  Europe,  or  which  present,  such  extraordi- 
niiry  exccllfnce  us  to  command  a  wide  K:ile  there. 

AIUUAYC  ^"''*^^^**  highest  preminma  at  Indus- 
ALll  n  I  O   trial  Exposition!^,  In  AnierlcB  es  wctl  as 

Kurope.  OuLof  hundreds  then-  havt-  not  been  b.ix  in 
all  where  any  other  orgaiiH  have  been  preferred. 
prOT  I»eclarpd  by  Eminent  Musicians,  in  both 
DLu  I  hemiaphen-H,  to  be  nnrivaled.  See 
TESTIMONIAL  CIRCULAR,  with  opiniuns  of  more 
than  One  Tlioiisand  (sent  free). 
IMCICT  ^^  harinK  a  Mason  &  IlamUn.  Do  not 
1 .1 0 1 0  I  ^^^^  a^y  other.  Dealers  get  labger  com- 
missions /or  selling  inferior  organf,  and  for  this 
reo-NVJ)  often  try  very  hard  to  sell  so/neching  else. 

NrUU  CTYI  CC  ^"^^^  '^'^^''  iniport^iit  improve- 
IvLVI  uI  I  Ltu  mente  ever  made.  Neiv 
Solo  and  Combination  Slops.  Superb 
JElafjere  and  other  Cases  of  new  designs. 


PIANO-HARP  CABINET  ORGAN 


An 


uiiatii.n  of  thtse  ilisirniiitnt^. 


CACY  DAVMCMTC  OrB,->n>,  boM  tor  cash  ;  or 
CMOl  rAllllIiri  lO.  for  monthly  or  quarterly 
puyments;  or  rfiiteil  until  rent  pays  for  the  organ. 
AATII  nPIICC  ^"^^  Circulars,  with  full  pnrtic- 
UnlnLUUUtO  ularf,  free.  A.idress  MASON  & 
HAMLIN  DKCAN  CO.,  15-)  Tremont  Street,  BOS- 
TON;  25  Union  Squiire,  NEW  YORK;  or  80  &  82 
Adama  St.,  CUICAGO. 

EDW.     SCHUBERTH     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUAKE, 

NEW   TOBK.  [795 

LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nisli  their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

2JP=In  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  to.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
uU  Music  and  Music  Books  publislied  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreiyn 
Music.  [794 — 3m 

MRS.    FLORA    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [782 — ly 

6.    ANDRE     &    CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  3IUSIC, 

1104  Cliestnut  St.,  Phil.adelphia. 

A  large  assortment  ol  American  Music  con- 
stantly on  baud. 


Prok.  &  Mrs.  EOGAR  A.  K0B15INS, 

"  American  Mctliod,"  Pianoforte  and  Harniciiy 

718— tf  1 


2U7  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston. 


MRS.  JENNY  KEMmON, 

VOCALIST    AND   TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.        [798 


TO    ORGANISTS    AND     CHOIR    LEADERS. 


A    GREAT    WANT    SUPPLIED. 
JUST    PUBLISHED  : 

iiiICi'    iilHEl   : 


£i¥l©ES 


m 


A   COLLECTION   FOR   QUARTEHE  AND   CHORUS   CHOIRS. 

Containing  a  great  variety  of  AJ^THEM  settings  to  all  the    CAKTICLES 

OF    THE    CHURCH,    for    the    Regular    and    Special  MORJ^IMG 

AMB  EVEJ^IJ^'G  SERVICES,  from    the    most    eminent 

Composers.       Edited  hy 

H.     P.     DANKS. 

The  book  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  Organists  and  Choirs  of  the  Episcopal  CnuECH,  as  here 
are  found  anthems  fitted  to  all  occasions  of  the  regular  and  special  service,  thus  fonning  a 
complete  STANDARD  BOOK  OF  SERVICES.  With  the  exception  of  the  Gloria  Patris,  these 
fine  anthems,  with  music  by  the  best  American  and  Foreign  Composers,  and  noble  words  from 
the  sacred  scriptures,  are  also  perfectly  adapted  for  use  in  the  services  of 

ALL     DENOMINATIONS, 

and  are  worthy  of  carefiU  examination. 


OOIVrTEITVTS  : 


OPENING  SENTENCES. 

From  the  Rising  of  the  Sun Ousely. 

Rend  your  Heart Calkin. 

Enter  not  into  Judgment AUoood. 

I  will  Arise. 

GLORIA  PATRI. 

(Ten   arrangements,   by  Banks,   Caxwell, 
Bialla  and  Poznanski. 

GLORIA  IN  ESCELSIS. 

In  C,  (with  Solos,) Phelps. 

In  D Kortheuer. 

TE  DEUMS. 

In  C Stepheyis. 

In  D,  (with  Solos,) Caswell. 

FESTIVAL  TE  DEUMS. 

In  m,  (with  Solos,) Wnrd. 

In  B6,  "  Ilsley. 

BENEDICITE.     (Plain.) Danks. 

JUBILATES. 

In  D Caswell. 

In  F,  (with  Solos,) Marsli. 

FESTIVAL  JUBILATES. 

In  W>,  (with  Duo,) H'artf. 

In  EA,  ■'  Lambillote. 

BENEDICTUS. 

In  D,  (with  Duo,) Danks. 

In  G,  (with  Solos,) Beames. 

KYRIE  ELEISON. 

No.  1 Ilemlelssohn. 

•'    2 Von  Weber. 

"    ,3 Poznatiski. 

"    4 


GLORIA  TIBI. 
No.  1 


.Danks. 


"    3 Caswell. 

"    4 

"    5 Bialla. 

OFFERTORY  SENTENCES Best. 

TRISAGION. 

No.  1 Danks. 

"    2 Novello. 

CANTATE. 

In  C Kent. 

In  F Ward. 

BONUM  EST. 

In  D,  (with  Solo  and  Duet,) Danks. 

In  D.  (with  Solo,) Phelps. 

DEUS  MISERATUR. 

In  F Ward. 

In  E6,  (with  Solo, ) Phelps. 

BENEDIC  ANIMA  MEA Phelps. 

THANKSGIVING  ANTHEM Barnby. 

CHRISTMAS  MUSIC. 

There  were  Shepherds     Morgan. 

IJejoice,  O  ye  people Mendelssohn. 

Hark,  tlie  Herald  Angels " 

Behold  I  bring  you Croce. 

EASTER  MUSIC. 

Christ  our  Passover,  (with  Solo,).  -Danks. 

Christ  being  Raised Elvey. 

Now  is  Christ  Risen Allen, 

FUNERAL  ANTHEM. 

I  heard  a  voice,  (with  Solo,) Danks ^ 
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Wagner's  Imaginary  Pilgrimage  to 
Beethoven.* 

((.^onelink'il  from  Tiige  44.) 

Tlie  EntjHsliman,  who  always  watrlied  my 
afti'm)it.  with  excited  attciitioii  from  liis  win- 
dow, hiid  at  last  received  positive  iiiforniation 
tliat  Beethoven  was  really  not  to  lie  approached. 
He  was  thoroughly  vexed,  but  immeasurably 
persevering.  My  jiatience,  however,  was  soon 
exhausted,  fori  had  more  reason  for  it  than  he. 
A  week  had  gradually  slipped  away  witluuit 
the  attainment  of  my  object;  and  the  income 
from  my  galops  by  no  means  permitted  me  a 
long  residence  in  Vienna.  1  gradually  began 
ti)  desjiair. 

1  communicated  mv  sorrows  to  the  landlord 
of  (he  hotel.  He  smile(l,  ami  promised  to  tell 
me  the  reason  of  my  woi's  if  1  would  swear  not 
to  betray  it  to  the  ICnglishman.  Foreseeing 
disaster.  I  n\ade  the  vow  denninded  of  me. 

'■  You  sec,"  said  the  trusty  landlonl,  "  hosts 
of  Englishmen  come  here  to  see  Herr  von  Heet- 
hoven  and  make  his  acipiainf  anci'.  This  annoys 
Herr  von  lieethoven  so  much,  and  he  has  been 
in  such  a  rage  at  the  impertinence  of  these  jieo- 
ple,  that  he  makes  it  absolutely  im)iossiblc  for 
any  stranger  to  get  a:lmittanee  to  him.  He  is 
a  singular  man,  and  this  may  be  ])ard(uied  in 
hiuv.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  f'>r  my  hotel, 
however,  for  it  is  generally  liberally  patronized 
by  Englishmen,  who  arc  conipidlecl  by  tlieir 
anxiety  to  see  Herr  Hei'thoven  to  remain  my 
guests  longer  than  tlicy  otherwise  would.  Since 
you  promise  me,  however,  not  to  betray  me  to 
these  gentlemen,  I  hope  to  lind  a  means  to  se- 
cure your  admission  to  Herr  lici'thoven." 

'("his  was  refreshing;  so  I  had  not  reached 
the  goal,  because  1 — ](oor  devil — (las.sed  for  an 
Englishman!  ^ly  presentiment  was  justifieil  — 
the  Englishman  was  my  ruin!  I  would  have 
left  the  house  at  once,  for  of  course  every  luie 
that  lodged  (here  was  taken  for  an  Englisliman 
at  Heethoven's,  and  I  was  already  outlawed  for 
this  reason;  but  the  landlonl's  promise  re- 
strained me, — that  he  would  bring  about  an  op- 
l)ortunity  to  see  and  speak  wilh  the  master. 
The  Englishman,  whom  I  iletesled  from  my 
soul,  had  meanwhile  begun  all  sorts  of  intrigues 
and  liribes,  but  without  result. 

So  several  more  fruitless  days  slip]ieil  away, 
during  wliii-h  the  recei|)ts  from  my  galops  visi- 
bly diminished;  till  at  last  the  landlord  confid- 
ed to  me  tliat  I  could  not  fail  to  meet  Beetho- 
ven if  I  would  go  into  a  i)artieular  beer-garden, 
whither  lie  went  almost  <laily  at  a  certain  hour. 
At  the  same  time  I  received  from  my  couu.sel- 
lor  certain  unmistakaljle  descriptions  of  the  ]icr- 
sonal  appearance  of  the  great  master,  which 
would  enable  me  to  rceogiii/.it  him.  I  rouseil 
myself,  and  deterinine<l  not  to  jiut  off  my  hap- 
piness until  to-morrow.  It  was  impo.ssible  to 
catch  Beethoven  as  he  went  out,  for  he  always 
left  his  house  by  a  back  way;  so  there  was 
nothing  left  for  me  but  the  beer-garden.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  I  looked  there  for  tlic 
master  both  on  this  and  the  two  fcdlowing  days 
without  success. 

At  last  on  the  fourth  day,  as  I  again  directed 
my  steps  to  the  momentous  beer-garden  at  the 
appointed  hour,  I  perceived  to  my  horror  tliat 
the  Englishman  was  cautiously  and  observant- 
ly following  me  at  a  distance.  The  wretch, 
])er])etually  watching  at  his  window,  had  not 
let  the  fact  escape  him  that  I  went  out  every 
day  at  the  same  hour  and  in  the  same  direction. 
He  had  been  struck  by  this,  and  at  once  sus- 
pecting that   I  had  found  some  clue  by    which 

*I''rom  Art  life  und   Tlu.irlrx  of  Ricuaud   W.igneii. 
Tianslatid  by  E.  L.  Burlinganie. 


to  trace  out  Beethoven,  he  had  decided  to  take 
ailvaiit:ige  of  my  ]iresumed  discovery.  He  (ol  1 
me  all  this  with  the  greatest  frankness,  and 
forthwith  de(dared  that  he  ]irop()sed  to  follow 
me  everywhere.  In  vain  were  all  my  endeav- 
ors to  deceive  him.  or  to  make  him  beli(^vct  that 
I  liad  no  other  purpose  in  view  than  to  visit,  for 
my  own  refr<-shment.  a  beer-garden  that,  was 
far  to»  unfashiouaI)le  to  be  worth  tlie  coiisider- 
atiim  of  a  gentleman  like  him;  he  kept  stead- 
fastly to  his  resolution,  and  I  had  my  luck  to 
curs<-  for  it,  A(  last  I  tried  rudiuicss,  and 
sought  to  rid  myself  of  liim  by  insoliuiee;  far 
from  letting  himself  lie  inlluenced  by  this,  how- 
ever, he  contented  himself  with  a  gentle  smile. 
His  lixed  idea  was — to  »v:  llKthotcn  ;  nothing 
els(^  disturbed  him  in  the  least. 

In  truth,  it  wa^  to  In-;  on  this  day  I  was  for 
the  first  time  to  liehold  the  great  lieethoven. 
No  words  can  picture  my  ecstasy — or  at  the 
same  time  describe  my  rage — as,  seated  beside 
mv  "gentleman,"  I  saw  approaching  a  man 
whose  carriau'i'  and  a|i|icar,ince  fully  bore  out 
the,  description  that  the  landlord  had  given 
me  of  the  master.  The  long  lihie  overcoat,  the 
tangled,  bristling  grey  hair,  and  nion:  than 
these  the  features,  the  ex])ression  of  the  face, 
as  they  had  long  hovered  before  my  imagina- 
tion, jiictured  from  an  excellent  portrait.  Xo 
mistake  was  ])ossible;  I  had  recognized  him  in 
an  instant!  He  ])assed  us  with  short  and  hur- 
ricil  steps;  surprise  and  reverence  ench.iined 
my  senses. 

The  Englisliman  missed  none  of  mv  move- 
ments; he  looked  with  curiosity  at  the  new- 
comer, wlio  withdrew  info  the  most  seiduded 
corner  of  the  beer-g.irden, — at  this  hour  almost 
deserted, — ordered  wine,  and  then  remained 
for  a  time  in  an  attitude  of  deep  thought.  Mv 
lieating  heart  said  to  me — "  It  is  he!"  7-'or  a 
moment  I  forgot  my  neighbor,  and  looked  with 
curious  eye  and  unspeakable  emotion  upon  the 
man  whose  genius  liad  alone  ruled  over  all  mv 
thoughts  and  feelings  since  I  had  learned  til 
think  and  feel.  Involuntarily  I  began  to  mur- 
mur softly  to  myself,  and  fell  into  a  kiml  of 
soliloipiy  that  ended  witli  the  but  too  distinct-  ! 
ly  uttered  words  -'■  Beetlioven — it  is  thou, 
then,  whom  I  see!  "  I 

Xothiugesca]ied  my  accursed  m-iLrhbor,  who,  ! 
bending  close  beside  me,  had  listened  with 
bated  breath  to  my  murinuring.  I  was  roused 
in  horror  from  my  deep  ecstasy  by  the  words 
—  "Ye.s,  this  gentleman  is  Beethoven!  Come, 
let  us  introduce!  ourselves  at  once!  " 

Filled  with  anxiety  and  disgust  I  held  the 
cursed  Englishman  back  liy  tlie  arm. 

"What  are  you  going  to  ihi?  "  I  cried — "do 
you  mean  to  disgrace  us?  Here — in  such  a 
place — so  utterly  widioiit  regard  to  common 
courtesy?  " 

"Oh,"  responded  he,  "it's  a  capital  oppor- 
tunity; we  shan't  easily  find  a  better  one." 

With  this  he  drew  a  kind  of  note-book  from 
his  ])ocket,  and  would  have  rushed  forthwith 
upon  the  man  in  the  blue  overcoat.  Beside 
myself,  I  seized  the  lunatic  by  tile  skirts  of  his 
coat,  and  cried  out  furiously,"  "  .Vre  you  stark 
mad?" 

This  proceeding  had  attracte<l  the  attention 
of  the  stranger.  He  seemed  to  guess,  with 
painful  annoyance,  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
ourexcitemeut,  and  after  he  had  hastily  emptied 
his  glass  he  rose  to  go  away.  Hardly  had  the 
Englishman  perceived  this  than  he  tore  himself 
from  me  with  such  force  that  lie  left  one  of  his 
coat-skirts  in  my  hand,  and  threw  himself  in 
Beethoven's  path.  The  latter  sought  to  avoid 
him;  Imt  the  wretch  waslief.ire  him,  and  mak- 
ing him  a  marvellous  bow  according  to  thj  lat- 


est English  fashion,  addressed  him  as  follows: 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  myself  to  that 
very  famous  coni]ioscr  and  most  estimable  man 
— Herr  Beethoven." 

He  had  no  need  to  add  anything  further,  for 
with  his  first  words  Beethoven,  casting  a  sin- 
gle glance  upon  me.  had  turned  a'"ay  with  a 
hasty  start  to  one  side,  and  had  vanished  from 
the  garden  with  the  speed  of  liglituiug.  Not 
the  less  did  the  irrepressible  Briton  show  his 
intention  to  )nirsuethe  fugitive,  when  I  seized, 
in  a  fury  of  rage,  on  the  remnant  of  his  coat 
skirts.  Somewhat  astonished,  he  checked  him- 
self, and  cried  out  in  a  singular  tone: 

"  Damn  it  !  Tins  gentleman  is  worthy  to  be 
an  Englishman,  and  I  shall  certainly  make  no 
delay  in  forming  his  acipiaintance !  " 

I  stood  th.ere  stuiielied  ;  this  lerrllile  a<lven- 
tnre  ]iut  an  end  to  every  hope  of  mine  to  seethe 
dear<'st  wish  of  my  heart  fullilleil! 

It  was  very  clear  to  me  that  from  this  time 
forth  every  attempt  to  ap]iroach  Beethoven  in 
an  ordinary  fashion  must,  be  |ierfectly  vain.  In 
my  ruinous  circumstances  1  h;id  only  to  decide 
wiic^ther  I  would  at  once  enter  upon  my  home- 
ward journey  with  my  object  unaccomplished, 
or  whether  I  should  make  one  last  desperate 
endeavor  to  n:ach  my  goal.  .Vt  the  first  alter- 
native I  shuildereil  to  the  bottom  of  my  soul. 
Who,  so  near  as  this  to  the  gates  of  the  holy  of 
holies,  could  see  them  close  upon  him  without 
being  f;iirly  annihilated  '.  Before  I  gave  nj)  the 
salvation  of  my  soul,  then,  I  would  make  one 
more  di'sperate  attempt.  But  what  step  was 
there  for  me  to  take — what  way  left  for  ine  to 
pursue  '.  For  a  long  time  I  could  think  of 
nothing  derinite.  .Vlas,  all  consciousness  was 
benumbed;  nothing  ])resented  itself  to  my  im- 
agimition  but  the  remembrance,  of  what  I  had 
]);issed  through  wliiui  I  liidd  the  vile  English- 
man's co;tt-skirls  in  my  hands.  Beethoveu's 
side  glance  at  my  unlucky  self  during  this 
frightful  catastrophe  had  not  escaped  me;  I 
felt  what  such  a  glance  must  mean;  he  had — 
tak(ui  me  for  :in  Englishman! 

What  should  I  do  tlicui,  to  elude  the  wrath 
of  the  master?  Everything  depended  on  in- 
forming him  that  I  was  a  simjile  German  soul, 
full  of  worldly  poverty,  but  more  tlnin  worldly 
enthusiasm. 

So  I  decided  at  last  to  jiour  out  my  heart,— 
to  write.  I  did  so;  told  him  briefly  the  histo- 
ry of  my  life;  how  Iliad  become  a  musician: 
how  I  iilolized  him;  how  1  had  longed  to  make 
his  acquaintance:  howl  had  given  up  two  years 
to  gaining  a  reputation  as  a  composer  of  gal- 
ops; how  I  had  begun  and  ended  my  pilgrim 
age;  what  woes  the  Englishman  li.ad  brought 
upon  me,  and  in  what  a  cruel  situation  I  now- 
found  myself.  .\s  I  felt  my  heart  grow  con- 
sciously lighter  during  this  summary  of  my 
griefs,  i  even  passed  into  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
fidence, from  the  ])leasure  of  this  feeling;  I 
mingled  in  my  letter  some  frank  and  rather 
decided  complaints  of  the  unjust  cruelty  with 
which  I,  poor  devil,  had  been  treated  by  the 
master.  I  closed  my  letter  with  absolute  en- 
thusiasm; my  eves  swam  as  I  wrote  the  ad- 
dress—  "to  Herr  Ludwig  vou  Beethoven."  I 
uttered  a  silent  prayer,  and  myself  delivered 
the  letter  at  Beethoveu's  house. 

As  I  returned  to  ray  hotel,  full  of  enthusiasm 
— great  Heaven!  what  brought  the  horrible 
Englishman  again  before  my  eyes  ?  He  had 
watched  this  last  errand  also  from  his  window; 
he  had  seen  on  my  features  the  hapiiiness  of 
hope,  and  this  was  enough  to  deliver  me  again 
into  liis  power.  He  stopped  me  on  the  ste])s 
with  the  question.  "  Good  news  ?  When  shall 
we  see  Beethoven?  " 
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"Never!  never  1  "  ericd  I  in  despair — "Beet- 
hoven will  never  in  liiw  life  see  ynn  again!  I,et 
me  go,  villain!  We  liavu  nothing  in  com- 
nn>n  1  " 

"Most,  (leeiiledly  we  liave  something  in  com- 
mon," responileil  he,  eolilly;  "  wliere  is  the 
skirt  of  my  coat,  sir  'i  Who  antliori/.eil  you  to 
f(H-cil)ly  ih'prive  nu^  of  it  'i  Do  yon  know,  .sir, 
that  yon  ari'  to  lilanie  for  the  behavior  of  Beet- 
lioven  toward  me  '!  How  was  he  to  lind  it  en 
rirjle  to  |>ermit  theaccpiaintance  of  a  gentleman 
with  (niiy  one  coat-skirt  ?  " 

Fnrions  at  seeing  the  fanlt  thns  cast  upon 
nie,  I  cried — "You  shall  have  the  coat-skirt 
back,  sir  I  Treasure  it  up  as  a  sliamcful  re- 
minder of  the  way  in  which  you  insulted  the 
great  Beethoven,  and  ruined  a  poor  musician! 
— Farewell!  may  we  never  see  each  other 
again !  " 

He  sought  to  restrain  me,  and  to  pacify  me 
by  assuring  me  that  he  had  still  a  large  num- 
ber of  coats  in  the  best  possible  condition ;  I 
must  tell  him  when  Beetlioven  would  receive 
us.  But  I  rushed  past  him  up  into  my  fifth 
story;  and  there  I  locked  myself  in  and  waited 
for  Beethoven's  answer. 

But  how  shall  I  describe  what  passed  within 
me — around  me — when  I  really  received  within 
an  hour  a   little  piece  of  note-paper  on  which 

was  hastily  written — "Pardonme,  Herr  R , 

if  I  ask  you  to  call  for  the  first  time  to-morrow 
morning;  for  I  am  at  work  to  get  off  a  packet 
of  music  by  post.  I  expect  you  to-morrow. 
Beethoven." 

First  of  all  I  sank  upon  my  knees  and  thanked 
Heaven  for  this  marvellous  boon  ;  my  eyes  were 
clouded  with  burning  tears.  But  at  length  my 
emotions  broke  loose  in  the  wildest  joy;  I 
s])rang  up  and  dancetl  about  my  little  bedroom 
like  a  madman.  I  hardly  know  wliat  I  danced  ; 
but  I  remember  that  to  my  infinite  shame  I 
suddenly  became  aware  that  I  was  accompany- 
ing myself  by  whistling  a  galop.  This  unhap- 
py discovery  brought  me  to  myself  again ;  I 
left  my  room  and  the  hotel,  and  rushed  into 
the  streets  of  Vienna  fairly  drunken  with  de- 
light. 

Heavens!  My  woes  had  made  me  utterly 
forget  that  I  was  in  Vienna!  How  the  lively 
stir  of  the  people  of  the  imperial  city  delighted 
me!  1  was  in  an  enthusiastic  mood,  and  saw 
everything  with  enthusiastic  eyes.  The  some- 
what superficial  sensuousness  of  the  Viennese 
seemed  the  fresh  warmth  of  life ;  their  frivolous 
and  not  very  fastidious  pursuit  of  pleasure 
passed  for  natural  and  frank  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful.  I  looked  over  the  five  daily 
theatre-bills;  on  one  of  them  I  saw  announced 
"  Fidelio, — opera  by  Beethoven." 

I  must  go  to  the  theatre,  be  the  receipts  from 
my  galops  ever  so  sadly  lessened!  As  I  came 
into  the  parquette  the  overture  began.  This 
was  the  rearrangement  of  the  opera  that  had 
once — to  the  honor  of  the  highly  critical  public 
of  Vienna — failed,  under  tlie  title  of  "  Lco- 
nore."  Even  in  this  later  form  I  liad  nowhere 
been  able  to  produce  it;  and  the  delight  may 
be  imagined,  which  I  experienced  as  I  now 
heard  for  the  first  time  this  glorious  novelty. 
A  very  young  girl  rendered  the  role  of  Leouore  ; 
yet  this  singer  seemed  even  in  her  early  youth 
to  have  fairly  wed  herself  to  the  genius  of  Beet- 
hoven. With  what  ardor,  poetic  feeling,  deep 
emotion  did  she  depict  this  wonderful  woman! 
Her  name  was  Wilhelmine  Schroder.  She  had 
gained  for  herself  the  noble  merit  of  opening- 
Beethoven's  work  to  the  German  public;  for  I 
saw  that  evening,  that  even  the  superficial 
Viennese  were  roused  to  thorough  enthusiasm. 
For  me  the  veiy  heavens  were  opened ;  all  was 
illuminated  for  me,  and  I  bowed  down  before 
the  Genius  tliat  had  led  me  like  Florestan — 
from  night  and  chains  to  light  and  liberty. 

That  night  I  could  not  sleep.  What  I  had 
just  gone  through  and  what  awaited  me  on  the 
morrow,  was  too  great  and  overwhelming  to 
have  let  me  carry  it  quietly  into  my  dreams.  I 
lay  awake;  I  wandered;  I  prepared  myself  to 
appear  before  Beethoven.  At  lagt  the  day  ap- 
peared; I  waited  with  impatience  for  a  time 


suitable  for  a  morning  call ;  it  eanu',  and  I 
started  forth.  Tlu!  most  important  event  of 
my  life  stood  before  me;  I  trembled  at  the 
thought. 

But  I  was  to  ]iass  through  a  teri'ilde  trial. 

Leaning  against  Beethoven's  door-post  there 
awaited  me  with  great  sang-froid,  my  demon — 
the  Englishman!  The  villain  had  bribed  ev- 
erybody— finally  even  the  landlord.  The  latter 
had  read  Beethoven's  open  note  before  I  had 
seen  it  myself,  and  had  betraj'ed  its  contents  to 
the  Britiui. 

A  cold  sweat  burst  from  me  at  the  sight.  All 
romance,  all  divine  ecstasy  disappeared.  I  was 
again  in  his  power. 

"Come,"  sail!  the  wretch,  "  let  us  iutrod;ice 
ourselves  to  Beethoven!  " 

At  first  I  thought  of  hel|iing  myself  out  of 
the  ditfieulty  with  a  lie,  and  asserting  that  I 
was  not  on  the  way  to  Beethoven  at  all.  But 
he  at  once  deprived  me  of  all  possibility  of 
refuge,  by  explaining  to  me  with  the  greatest 
candor  that  he  had  discovered  my  secret;  and 
declaring  that  he  would  not  leave  me  till  we  had 
seen  Beethoven.  I  sought  at  first  to  dissuade 
him  good-humoredly  from  his  design  ; — in  vain. 
I  fell  into  a  rage; — in  vain.  Fiiuilly  I  hoped 
to  escape  him  by  fieetness  of  foot.  I  flew  up 
the  steps  like  an  arrow,  and  jerked  at  the  bell 
like  a  madman.  But  before  the  door  was 
opened  the  man  stood  beside  me,  seized  the 
skirt  of  my  coat  and  said:  "Don't  run  away 
from  me!  I  have  a  right  to  your  coat-skirts, 
and  I'll  hold  fast  by  them  until  we  stand  in 
Beethoven's  presence.  ' 

I  turned  upon  him  in  a  fury,  and  struggled 
to  free  myself;  I  even  felt  tempted  to  defend 
myself  by  physical  force  against  the  proud  son 
of  Albion — when  suddenly  the  door  was  opened. 
An  old  servant  appeared,  frowning  as  she  dis- 
covered us  in  our  extraordinary  position;  and 
seemed  about  to  shut  the  door  again  upon  us. 
In  my  anxiety  I  called  my  name  aloud,  and  af- 
firmed that  I  had  been  invited  by  Herr  Beetho- 
ven himself. 

The  old  woman  was  still  in  doubt,  for  the 
sight  of  the  Englishman  seemed  to  rouse  in  her 
a  very  just  suspicion, — when  suddenly,  as  luck 
w-ould  have  it,  Beethoven  himself  appeared  at 
the  door  of  his  study.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  moment,  I  rushed  quickly  in,  and  sought 
to  approach  the  master  to  excuse  my.self.  But 
I  dragged  in  the  Englishman  with  me,  for  he 
clung  to  me  still.  He  carried  out  his  purpose, 
and  did  not  let  me  go  until  we  stood  before 
Beethoven.  I  bowed,  and  stammered  out  my 
name;  and  though  he  certainly  did  not  under- 
stand it,  he  seemed  to  know  that  I  was  the  one 
who  had  written  to  him.  He  motioned  to  me 
to  go  into  his  room;  and  without  beiug  in  the 
least  disturbed  by  Beethoven's  amazed  look, 
my  companion  slipped  hastily  in  after  me. 

Here  I  was — in  the  sanctuary ;  but  the  horri- 
l)le  embarrassment  into  which  the  villainous 
Britisher  had  led  me  robbed  me  of  all  that 
Ijeneticent  mood  that  was  necessary  to  worthily 
enjoy  my  good  fortune.  Beethoven's  appear- 
ance was  certainly  not  in  itself  adapted  to  have 
an  agreeable  and  soothing  effect.  He  w:as  in  a 
somewhat  disorderly  dishabille:  he  wore  a  red 
woollen  belt  around  his  body ;  long,  stiff,  gray 
hair  hung  in  disorder  about  his  head;  and  his 
gloomy,  repellent  expression  did  not  tend  to 
allay  my  confusion.  We  sat  down  at  a  table 
covered  with  pens  and  paper. 

There  was  a  decided  feeling  of  awkwardness; 
no  one  spoke.  Beethoven  was  evidently  out  of 
temper  at  having  to  receive  two  persons  instead 
of  one. 

At  last  he  began  by  saying  in  a  harsh  voice 
—  "Yon  come  from  L ?  " 

I  was  about  to  answer,  but  he  interrupted 
me ;  laying  a  pencil  and  sheet  of  paper  before 
me,  he  added: — "  W'rite  ;  I  cannot  hear." 

I  knew  of  Beethoven's  deafness,  and  had  pre- 
pared myself  for  it.  Nevertheless  it  went 
through  my  heart  like  a  pang  when  I  heard  his 
harsh  and  broken  voice  say  "I  cannot  hear." 
To  live  in  the  world  joyless  and  in  poverty;  to 
find  one's  only  exalted  happiness  in  the  power 


of  music — and  to  have  to  say  "I  cannot  hear!' 
In  one  moment  there  came  to  me  the  full  un- 
derstanding of  Beethoven's  manner,  of  the  deep 
sorrow  in  his  face,  of  the  gloomy  sadness  of  his 
glance,  of  the  firm-set  haughtiness  of  his  lips: 
— hi:  roiilil.  nut  Jieiir! 

Confused,  and  without  knowing  what  I  said, 
I  wrote  an  entreaty  for  his  jiardon  and  a  brief 
ex])lanatiini  of  theeircumstancestliat  had  forced 
me  to  a)ipear  in  the  comjiany  of  tlie  Englisli- 
man.  The  latter  sat  silent  and  contented  op- 
posite Beetlioven,  who,  when  he  had  read  my 
words,  turned  to  him  rather  sharply  with  the 
inquiry  what  he  desired  from  him? 

"  I  have  the  honor  " — replied  the  Briton. 

"I  can't  undeistand  you,"  cried  Beethoven, 
hastily  interrupting  him.  "  Icannot  hear,  and 
I  can  s|:)eak  but  little.  Write  down  what  you 
want  with  me." 

The  Englishman  quietly  refiected  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  drew  an  elegant  music-book  from 
his  pocket,  and  said  to  me  "  Good. — Write — I 
request  Herr  Beetlioven  to  look  at  this  compo- 
sition of  mine;  if  he  find  a  passage  that  does 
not  please  him,  he  will  have  the  kindness  to 
mark  a  cross  against  it." 

I  wrote  down  his  request  literally,  in  the  hope 
that  we  might  thus  get  rid  of  him.  And  such 
was  really  the  result.  After  Beethoven  had 
read  it,  he  laid  the  Englishman's  composition 
on  the  table  with  a  peculiar  smile,  nodded  ab- 
ruptly, and  said  "I  will  send  it  to  you." 

With  this  my  "gentleman"  was  content. 
He  rose,  made  an  especially  magnificent  bow, 
and  took  his  leave.  I  drew  a  long  breath; — he 
was  gone. 

Now  for  the  first  time  I  felt  myself  in  the 
very    sanctuary.       Even    Beethoven's    features  • 
grew  obviously  brighter:  he  looked  quietly  at 
me  for  a  moment,  and  began: 

"The  Englislimau  has  caused  you  no  little 
trouble?"  said  he.  "Find  consolation  with 
me;  these  travelling  Englishmen  have  tortured 
me  to  death.  They  come  to-day  to  see  a  poor 
musician  as  they  would  go  to-morrow  to  look 
at  some  rare  animal.  I  am  heartily  sorry  to 
have  confounded  you  with  him. — You  wrote 
mc  that  you  were  pleased  with  my  composi- 
tions. I  am  glad  of  that,  for  I  have  little  con- 
fidence now  in  pleasing  people  with  my  pro- 
ductions." 

This  cordiality  in  addressing  me  soon  did 
away  with  all  my  embarrassment ;  a  thrill  of 
joy  ran  through  me  at  these  simple  words.  I 
wrote  that  I  was  by  no  means  the  only  one 
filled  with  such  ardent  enthusiasm  for  every 
one  of  his  creations,  as  to  have  no  dearer  wish 
than,  for  instance,  to  gain  for  my  native  city 
the  happiness  of  seeing  him  once  in  its  midst; 
— that  he  might  then  convince  himself  what 
effect  his  works  produced  upon  the  public. 

"I  can  well  believe,"  he  answered,  "that 
my  compositions  are  more  appreciated  in  North 
Germany.  The  Viennese  often  provoke  me; 
they  hear  too  much  wretclied  stuli'  every  day, 
to  be  always  in  the  mood  to  take  an  earnest  in- 
terest in  anything  serious." 

I  sought  to  combat  this  view,  and  instanced 
the  fact  that  I  had  yesterday  attended  a  per- 
formance of  "Fidelio,"  which  the  Viennese 
public  had  received  with  the  most  obvious  en- 
thusiasm. 

"Hm!  Hm!"  muttered  the  master,  —  "The 
'Fidelio!'  But  I  know  that  the  people  only 
applaud  it  out  of  vanity,  after  all,  for  thev  ini- 
agine  that  in  my  rearrangement  of  the  opera  I 
only  followed  their  advice.  So  they  seek  to  re- 
ward me  for  my  trouljle,  and  cry  bravo!  It's 
a  good-natured,  uneducated  populace;  so  I 
like  better  to  be  among  it  than  among  wise  peo- 
ple.    Does  '  Fidelio  '  please  youi  " 

I  told  him  of  the  impression  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  day  before  had  made  upon 
me,  and  remarked  that  the  whole  had  gained 
most  gloriously  by  the  additions  that  had  been 
made  to  it. 

"  It  is  vexatious  work,"  said  Beethoven;  "I 
am  no  composer  of  operas ;  at  least  I  know  of 
no  theatre  in  the  world  for  which  I  would  care 
to  compose  au  opera  again.     If  I  should  make 
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an  opera  arrordinp:  to  my  own  ronoeption,  tlie 
people  would  absolutely  11ee  from  it;  for  there 
would  be  no  airs,  duets,  trios,  ami  all  that  non- 
sense to  be  found  in  it,  with  which  operas  are 
stitched  toi,'ether  nowadays; —  and  what  I 
would  s\d>stitute  for  these  no  sinirer  would  sinj;' 
and  no  audience  hear.  They  all  know  nothini; 
deeper  than  l)rilliant  falsehoods,  s|)arklinj; 
nonsense,  and  sugar-coated  duln<^ss.  The  man 
who  createil  a  true  musical  drama  would  lie 
looked  upon  as  a  fool — and  wouhl  be  one  in 
very  truth  if  he  did  not  keep  such  a  thint;  to 
himself,  hut  wanted  to  bring  it  bef(n"e  the  pub- 
lic." 

"  .^nd  liow  sho\ihl  one  go  to  wiu'k,"  I  asked 
excitedly,  -'to  produce  such  a  musical  drama?" 

"As  Shakespeare  did  when  he  wrote  his 
pl.ays  " — was  the  almost  angry  answer.  Then 
lie  continued  :  "  The  m:in  'svlio  has  to  trouble 
himself  with  lilting  all  sorts  of  brilliant  prattle 
to  women  witli  ])assable  voices,  so  thai  thi'y 
may  gain  a|iplause  by  il,  should  make  himself 
a  Parisian  man-milliner,  not  a  dramatic  (torn- 
poser.  For  myself,  I  am  not  nnide  for  such 
trifling.  I  know  very  wcdl  that  certain  wise- 
acres say  of  me  for  this  reason  that  thougli  I 
have  some  ability  in  instrumentation  I  should 
never  be  at  home  in  vocal  music.  They  are 
right — for  they  understand  by  vocal  nnisic  only 
operati<-  music;  and  as  for  my  being  at  homi' in 
that — Heaven  forliidi  " 

I  ventured  to  ask  if  he  riMlly  thought  that 
anyone,  after  hearing  his  "Adelaide,"  would 
dare  to  deny  him  the  most  brilliant  genius  for 
vocal  music  also  ?  " 

"Well,"  he  said  ;ifler  a  short  pause,  "'Ade- 
laide '  and  things  of  that  kind  are  small  mat- 
ters, after  all,  that  soon  fall  into  the  liands  of 
the  professional  virtuosi  -  to  serve  them  as  op- 
jiortunities  to  liring  out  their  brilliant  art- 
touches.  AVhy  should  not  vocal  music  form  a 
great  and  serious  gcnri'  liy  itself  as  widl  as  in- 
strumental,— that  should  receiva'  as  much  re- 
spect from  the  frivolous  trilx-  of  singers  in  its 
execution,  as  is  demanded  of  ■■in  orchestra  in 
the  proilui-f ion  of  a  symphony.  The  human 
voice  exists.  It  is  a  far  more  beautiful  and 
noble  organ  of  tone  than  any  instrument  of  an 
orchestra.  Ouglit  it  not  to  be  brought  into  as 
independent  use  as  this  latter?  What  new  riv 
suits  might  not  bo  gained  by  such  a  method! 
For  it  is  precisely  the  character  of  th<>  human 
voice,  utterly  dilferent  by  nature  from  the  pe- 
culiarities of  an  instrunn-nt.  that  could  lie 
lironght  out  and  retained,  ami  could  be  capable 
of  the  most  varying  combinations.  In  instru- 
ments, the  primal  organs  of  cr<;ation  ami  n:iture 
find  their  representation;  they  caimot  be  sharp- 
ly determined  and  defined,  for  they  but  repeat 
primal  feelings  as  they  came  f(jrtli  frotn  the 
chaos  of  the  first  creation,  when  there  were  per- 
haps no  human  beings  in  (existence  to  receive 
tiicm  in  their  hearts.  With  th(^  genius  of  the 
human  voice  it  is  entirely  otherwise;  this 
represents  the  human  heart,  and  its  isolated, 
individual  emotion.  Its  character  is  therefore 
limited,  but  lixed  and  delined.  Let  these  two 
elements  ln'  bnuight  together,  then ;  let  them 
be  united!  Let  tiiose  wild  primal  emotions 
that  stretch  out  into  the  infinite,  that  arc  rejire- 
sented  l)y  instruments,  lie  contrasted  with  the 
clear,  delinite  emotions  of  the  human  heart, 
reiireseuted  l.)y  the  human  voice.  The  addition 
of  the  second  element  will  work  beneliccutly 
and  soothingly  upon  the  conflict  of  the  elemen- 
tal emotions,  and  give  to  their  course  a  well- 
defined  anil  united  channel;  and  the  human 
heart  itself,  in  receiving  these  elemental  emo- 
tions, will  be  immeasurably  strengthened  and 
broadened;  and  made  capable  of  feeling  clear- 
ly what  was  before  an  uncertain  presage  of  the 
highest  ideal,  now  clianged  into  a  divine 
knowledge." 

Beethoven  paused  here  a  moment,  as  if  fa- 
tigued. Then,  with  a  light  sigh,  he  continued: 
—  "It  is  true  that  many  obstacles  .■ire  metwitli 
in  the  attempt  to  solve  this  problem;  in  order 
to  sing  one  has  need  of  words.  But  what  man 
could  put  into  words  the  poetry  that  must  form 
the  basis  of  such  a  union  of  elements  'i    Poetrv 


must  stand  aside  here:  for  words  are  too  weak 
things  for  this  task. — You  will  soon  hear  anew 
composition  of  mine  which  will  remind  you  of 
wh.at  I  am  now  explaining.  It  is  a  symphony 
with  choruses.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
difficulty  I  had  in  this,  in  getting  over  the  ob- 
stacle of  the  inaileipiacy  of  the  ])oetry  which  T 
rcijuired  to  help  me.  Finally  I  deciilcd  to 
choose  our  Schiller's  beautiful  "  ITvmii  to  .Toy;" 
(his  is  at  least  a  nobh^  and  elevating  creation, 
even  though  it  is  far  from  expressing  what  in 
this  case,  it  is  true,  no  verses  in  the  worhl 
riDilil  express." 

Even  now  I  can  hardly  comiirchend  the  hap- 
piness that  T  enjoyed  in  the  fact  that  licet hovcu 
himself  should  thus  ludp  me  by  these  ex]ilana- 
tions  to  the  full  understanding  of  his  last  giant 
symphony,  which  at  that  time  must  have  been 
barely  linished,  but  which  was  as  yet  known  to 
no  one.  I  expressed  to  him  my  cnthusi.astic 
thanks  for  this  certainly  rare  condescension. 
At  the  same  time  I  cxjircsscd  the  didighted  siir- 
prisi'  that  he  had  given  nv  in  this  news  that 
the  appearance  of  a  mnv  and  great  work  of  his 
composition  might  soon  be  looked  for.  Tears 
stooil  in  my  eyes — I  could  li.avc  kneeled  before 
him. 

lieetlioven  seemed  to  perceive  my  emotion. 
IIiHooked  at  me  half  sornnvfully.  half  with  a 
mocking  smile,  as  he  said;  "  Vou  will  be  able 
to  lie  my  defender  when  my  new  work  is  s|ioken 
of — think  of  me  then;  the  wise  ])eo|dc  will  be- 
lieve me  mad — at  all  events  they   will    call   me 

so.      Yet  you   see,    Ilerr  K .    thai   1   am   not 

exactly  a  ina<linan,  — though  I  might  be  unhap- 
py enough  to  be  one.  People  demaml  of  me 
that  1  sh.ill  write  according  to  t|-.eir  conce])tion 
f>f  what  is  beautiful  and  gooil ;  but  (hey  do  not 
reflect  that  I,  tlut  |ioor  deaf  man,  must  have 
tlioiighls  that  are  all  my  own.  that  it  is  im- 
])ossible  for  me  to  (annpose  otherwise  than  as  I 
feel.  .\nd  that  I  cannot  think  and  fiad  the 
tilings  that  tli'ni  deem  beautiful,"  he  added 
ironically,   "  that  is  my  misfortune!  " 

With  this  he  rose  and  strode  up  and  down  the 
room  with  short,  ijuick  strides.  Decjily  moved 
as  I  was,  I  also  rose — I  felt  myself  trembling. 
It  would  have  been  impossible'  for  me  to  con- 
tinue the  conversalion  cillK^r  by  pantomime  or 
writing.  I  periauved  that  the  time  had  come 
when  my  visit  might  grow  burdensome  to  the 
master.  To  trrit'  my  deep-felt  thanks  and  my 
farewidl.  si'ianed  cold;  I  contenled  myself  liy 
taking  my  hat.  standingbefore  Bea'thoven,  and 
letting  him  n-id  in  my  eyes  what  was  passing 
within  m(>. 

lie  seemed  to  understand  me.  "  You  are 
going;  '■  he  asked.  "  Do  you  remain  any  time 
longer  in  Vienna  '.  '' 

I  wrote  that  1  had  no  other  aim  in  this  jour- 
ney than  to  become  acquainted  with  him;  that 
as  he  had  deemed  me  worthy  of  such  an  unusu- 
al reception,  I  was  more  than  lia|ipy  to  find  my 
goal  reaeheil.  and  should  start  the  next  day  on 
my  return. 

He  answered,  smiling.  "  You  wrote  to  me 
how  you  furnished  yourself  with  money  for 
this  journey.  You  should  stay  here  in  Viiuiiia 
and  make  galops — they  are  ])opiilar  wares 
here." 

I  declared  th.at  all  that  was  over  for  mo,  for 
that  I  knew  nothing  that  could  evi^r  again  seem 
to  me  to  (Unserve  such  a  sacrilice. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said,  "perhaps  something 
will  yet  be,  found!  I — fool  that  I  am— should 
be  far  better  olt  if  I  maibi  galops;  if  1  go  on  as 
I  have  hitherto,  I  shall  always  be  in  want. 
Bon  wya'je  ! '■  lie  went  on;  "  bear  me  in  mind, 
and  console  yourself  with  me  in  all  your 
trials  !  "  " 

Deeiily  moved,  and  witli  tc:irs  in  my  eyes,  I 
was  about  to  take  my  leave,  when  he  called  to 
me — "Wait  !  Let  us  tinisli  up  the  musical 
Englishman.  Let  us  see  where  the  crosses  come 
in." 

'\Y\[\\  this  he  seized  the  Englishman's  music- 
book,  and  smilingly  looked  through  it;  then  he 
carefully  folded  it  up  again,  wrapped  it  in  pa- 
per, took  up  a  heavy  music-jjcu,  and  drew  a 
gigantic  cross  across  the  whole  wrapper.     And 


then  he  handed  it  to  me  with  the  remark. 
"  Kindlv  return  the  fortunate  being  his  master- 
piece. He  is  an  ass — and  yet  I  envy  him  his 
long  ears.  Farewell,  mein  Licbcr,  and  remem- 
ber me  in  kindness." 

With  this  he  dismissed  me.  Deeplv  agita- 
ted, I  passed  out  of  the  room  and  fr  im  \-\u: 
house. 

.\t  the  hotel  I  met  the  Englishman's  servant, 
as  he  was  arranging  his  master's  trunk  in  the 
travelling  carriage.  His  goal,  too.  had  been 
reached;  I  was  eoin])ellcd  to  confess  that  he 
too  had  shown  persistency.  I  hurried  to  my 
room  and  made  my  preparations  to  biggin,  the 
next  day,  my  pedestrian  journey  back  again. 
I  had  to  laugh,  as  I  looked  at  the  cross  on  tin- 
wrapjier  of  the  Englishman's  composition.  Vet 
the  cross  was  a  ineinori;il  of  Beethoven,  and  I 
bcgrudgiid  it  to  the  evil  demon  of  my  pilgrim- 
age. My  decision  was  quickly  made.  I  torik 
the  wrap))er  olT,  took  out  my  gallops,  and 
wrapped  thmi  instead  in  this  condemnatory 
covering.  I  returned  the  Englishinan  his  com- 
position without  a  wrapper,  and  aceompanied 
it  with  a  note  in  whitdi  1  informed  him  that 
Beethoven  I'uvied  him,  and  that  he  declared 
he  did  not  know  wlierc^  \n  put  a  cross  on  such 
a  work. 

As  I  left  the  hotel  I  saw  my  wretched  com- 
panion getting  into  his  carriage. 

"  t!ood-by  " — he  shouted  :  —  "  Vou  have  done 
me  a  great  service.  I  am  delighted  to  havi' 
made  Ilerr  Beethoven's  acqiiainiance.  Will 
you  go  to  Italy  with  me  ? "' 

"What  are  ymi  after  there  ?"  asked  I  in  re- 
ply, 

"  1  want  (o  make  the  aeipi;iiiil;inee  of  Ro.ssi- 
ni — he  is  a  verv  celelirated  composer."' 

"Good  luck'!  "  I  called.  "/know  lieetlio- 
ven; and  with  that  I  have  enough  for  all  my 
life." 

We  jiarlecl.  I  cast  one  longing  look  towards 
Beethoven's  house,  and  turned  to  the  north- 
ward -exalted  and  ennobleil  in  heart. 

Keyed  Stringed    Instruments  of  Music. 
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Sir  Robert  Stewart's  sixth  iintl  last  led  tire  on 
keved  inslriiinents  was  read  on  S:itiirdav,  .\)iril  17. 
That  the  interest,  had  noUdimini-lied  was  made  (evi- 
dent, hv  tlur  (To\r<ls  who.  for  an  hour  or  iiion*.  wait- 
ed patiently  for  tlie  doors  to  lie  opcMicil.  Within 
the  hall  the  dais  was  huiig  r-niiid  with  engraved 
portraits  of  liaeli.  Mendelssohn.  Cliopin,  Moz.-irt, 
I'lireell.  bully.  Stanley.  .Samuel  Wesley.  Qaeen 
Klizaheth.  !Vlarv  Q,aeen  of  Scots.  Mari(;  ;\iiioiiielIe, 
Rev.  W.  Masrin  (of  York),  Mrs.  .\iiastasia  Robinson, 
.Mrs.  Billington.  Princess  C/.arloryski,  diiil  others 
associated  with  keyed  instruments.  Large  diagrams 
of  the  lyre,  psaltery,  dnleimer,  spinet,  virginal  and 
clavichord,  were  suspended  on  either  side.  There 
w.i^  a  small  hand  of  aiiiatenr  instnimentalists,  led 
h\-  Ilerr  lierzon.  wlio  executed  rhe  aeeonijianiments 
to  .Mendelssohn's  ])iano  concerto  in  1)  minor  (op. 
■10).  The  le(;tiire  was  further  illustrated  by  the  per- 
I'orrnnnee  of  two  of  Clio:iin's  pii'Ces.  Tlie  etude  in 
.V  ntiii'ir  (plaved  from  memory  by  .Miss  A.  \\'ay- 
huid)  as  an  example  of  his  vigorous  style,  when 
.studying  under  I'rofessor  Jos.  TCIsnT.  at  War- 
saw.'in  18:iO  ;  and  the  Berconse  in  \)  flat  (played  by 
!Miss  M.  .Jones),  produced  in  Paris  ten  years  later, 
when  the  comjioser  was  sufTering  froai  llie  disease 
which  ultimatelv  de.-trovcd  him.  Sir  11.  Stewart 
sai.l  ;  — 

They  h:ul  traced  the  history  of  keyed  instruments 
from  yonder  representation  of  the  lyre  and  dulcimer 
of  antiipiit.y.  on  through  the  spinet  and  har])sicliord, 
until  the  subject  culminated  in  the  modern  piano- 
forte. Indeed,  they  would  need  a  musical  Darwin 
to  trace  tlie  "  origin  of  species  "  from  the  trigou  or 
liltic  three-cornered  harp,  to  the  noble  Erard  grand, 
of  which  an  example  stood  before  them  to-diy.  Tlie 
dom:iiii  of  expression  had  been  vastly  increased  by 
the  .•ido|)t,ion  ol  the  dnmj)er  ped.al  ;  which,  alluded 
to  bv  Sleihclt  (17.i."i — IS'io).  in  his  op.  :;.-i,  as  a  nov- 
el invention,  had.  in  fact,  changed  the  whole  style 
of  pianoforte  playing.     The  early  sonatas  of  ll.aydn 
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pnrtnoli  lit'  l!u^  l.inUIinu  srliool,  but  Bi^etluivcn  soon 
licijiiri  In  ilrvi'lop  iiov(!ll.i<'3.  In  his  first,  suniita  in  F 
niiniir.  dcilii'atcil  to  Ilnycin,  tlieru  wi'vc  v:\]n(]  nltcr- 
initiiit;'  clinrds  ol'/nrtr  and  pintin.  and  in  a  passairn  in 
A  lilt,  in  OTIC  of  tiii^  "  Biiifutc'llcs."  r\-ani|ilr,H  of  ni'W 
<l:ini|)('i'  ))cd;d  I'lFccts  (iccnrrod.  (Tlir  Icctui-cr  liiMv 
|rl:ivi'd  liotli  tli('<c  piissa^Ts),  Tlic  wliiili-  rnrtliod  oi' 
'riinlluT^  was  directly  traccaliU'  to  llic  d.niipor  pcd 
al.  as  WLM'L'  (liosi!  jiioci'S  (or  Irl't  liand  alone,  witli 
wliieli  Dreyslioek,  Rndolf  Willnicr  and  otliers,  liad 
cnrielu'd  the  jiiano  npn-lnlir.  Uc  (Sir  R.  Stewart) 
wonid  refer  to  a  further  exani[ile  of  a  damper  pedal 
effect — a  very  charininj^  one  too.  in  "  An  hord  de 
hi  iner,"  of 'the  late  lamented  W.  V.  Wallace,  an 
Irishman,  and  a  famous  pianist,  born  in  Waterl'ord. 
(The  pas.sa^e  alluded  to  was  played,  and  ccuisisted 
of  a  tenor  cantaliile,  accompanied  soltlv  with  nvpeg- 
gioed  treble  chords.)  The  style  of  that  truly  great 
artist,  Frederic  riiopin,  was  .similarly  modelled,  and 
w,is  ri<di  in  pedal  eft'eels  drawn  by  the  eoin|ioscr  from 
rieyel's  pianos — instrinnents  -niiose  shallow  touch 
and  veiled  sonorousness  had  always  an  especial 
charm  for  the  ij;reat  Polish  musician.  (Here,  by  vay 
of  comparison  of  the  two  manners — the  vie-orous  and 
dreamy  .styles  of  Chopin — the  "  Stndy  in  A  minor," 
and  the  "  Berceuse"  were  played.) 

The  compass  of  l;eyed  instrurnenls  had  been  vari- 
ous; the  early  clavicluu-d  and  virginal  had  about 
three  octaves  each  ;  Bach's  instruments  four  octaves 
from  vi(doncello  C  in  the  bass;  yet,  althou;;'h  most 
of  the  48  preludes  and  fut;uc3  were  contained  within 
these  limits,  the  14th  fugue  (of  which  the  subject 
resembled  Handel's  "  And  with  His  stripes  we  are 
healed  ")  descended  to  the  bass  A  below.  These 
limits  for  keyed  instrunients  were,  however,  some- 
what arbitrary  ;  in  some  of  Bach's  or^an  works, 
notes  were  found  which  he  (Sir  R,  Stewart)  had 
never  met  with  in  any  organ  either  in  England  or 
•abroad.  Thus  in  the  O  major  Fantasia,  the  pedal 
descended  to  the  low  B  n.atnral,  and  a  variation  on 
"  In  dulci  jubilo,"  was  written  up  to  the  high  F- 
sharp,  limits  to  which,  in  Bach's  day,  no  pedal-board 
extended.  In  pianofortes,  the  live  upper  semitones 
from  F  to  C,  added  at  the  suggestion  of  Francis  Par- 
normo  by  Messrs.  Broadwood,  alicuit  1191,  were  first 
used  at  a  concert  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin  ;  Con- 
stantine,  Ferdinand,  and  Francis  I'anoruo  were  all 
pronicff  fori-'f  plaj'ers  in  those  days.  The  Weber 
harpsichord  (17S4),  exhibited  at  a  former  lecture, 
had  but  five  octaves  and  two  notes,  F  below  to  G 
above;  yet  the  Shudi  harjisichord  of  Sir  F.  Ouseley, 
dating  IVVS,  had  reached  the  low  0.  Harpsichords 
continued  to  be  made  in  England  until  aliout  1798, 
although  the  pianoforte  had  then  existed  twenty 
years. 

The  performance  of  Schroeter  (1 7flO)  seems  to  have 
first  brought  the  piano  into  general  favor,  and  made 
the  harpsichord  give  way.  The  piano  was  introduced 
upon  the  stage  in  London  as  a  newly  invented  in- 
strument in  17(17  by  Dibdin,  and  in  P)ublin  by 
Jlichael  Arne  in  1779.  It  had  been  customary  thus 
to  introduce  keyed  instruments  into  the  theatrical 
orchestra.  A  ]>icture  of  the  performance  at  Ver- 
sailles in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette  shows  this,  the  harpsichord  hav- 
ing the  lid  I'aised.  Mozart  did  likewise  at  Lilian  in 
1771  ;  and  even  so  lately  as  1826  "  W'eber  "  presid- 
ed at  the  pianoforte,"  wiien  "  Oberon  "  was  produced 
at  Covent  Garden,  although,  as  that  opera  had  no 
recitatives  (being  only  "  a  drama  with  songs,")  it  is 
not  very  clear  for  whar,  the  instrument  had  been  in- 
troduced. Some  allusion  having  been  made  to  the 
progress  of  the  piano  in  I)ublin  with  Panormo  and 
Michael  Arne,  he  (Sir  R.  Stewart)  would  refer  to 
one  \feU-known  Irish  artist,  Wm.  Southwell,  who 
had  rendered  great  services  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  instrument,  having  improved  the  dampers,  ex- 
tended the  com])ass,  and  invented  the  upright,  then 
termed  a  "  cabinet  piano  "  The  upright  instrument 
had  altogether  superseded  the  square  piano  in  these 
islands,  and  even  to  some  extent  the  grand.  The 
"  Irish  damper."  as  invented  by  Wm  Southwell,  was 
also  famous.  His  patents  date  1794,  1798,  1807  (the 
cabinet)  ISll,  1821,  and  1837.  It  is  interesting  for 
Dublin  people  to  recall  those  da3's.  There  were 
many  makers  of  keyed  instruments  in  this  city,  al- 
though it  w.as  but  a  small  town  at  the  time.  Now, 
with  all  our  increased  wealth  and  size,  there  is  not 
one.  We  find  Ferdinand  Weber,  harpsichord  ma- 
imer, 71,  Marlborough-street  (1784) :  Wm.  Southwell, 
26,  Fleet-street  (1784).  Southwell's  house  appears 
at  Marlborough-street,  Duke-street,  and  Abbey- 
street,  until  about  40  years  ago.  There  were  Ed- 
mund Lee,  harpsichord  maker.  2,  Dame-street,  1787  ; 
Robert  Woflington,  9,  William-street  (1788,  and  un- 
til 40  years  ago);  Alex.,  .Jas.,  and  Daniel  Macdon- 
nell,  harpsichord  and  piano  makers,   Church-lane, 


and  Fleet-street  (179n.  and  for  many  ye.ar.s  after); 
.lacob  Pemberton  (1797);  Daviil  Schroeter,  Town- 
send-str(!et  (I79.'l);  Thomas  Kenny,  Mercer-street 
(1794);  Wm.  Cooke,  Summerhill  (1797).  The  le(-- 
turer  could  himself  i-eeollect  Morland,  a  manufaclu 
I'cr,  wdiose  wiirknhops  wer*e  in  Mecidenburgh-street ; 
but  thi^  ti-ade  must  have  beim  languishing,  for  in 
IS21,  when  King  (Ji'orgc  IV.  visited  Dublin,  it  was 
openly  stated  that  Morland  did  not  mak<i  ten  pianos 
per  annum  ;  whereas  last  year,  in  London  alone, 
Mr.  Brinsmead  sets  down  ten  per  week  to  each  ma- 
ker, and  a  prodigious  aggregate  of  104,000  per  an- 
num !  Ib'rr  Pamu-'s  estimate,  in  1871,  was,  howev- 
er, but  2;i,000.  Nevertheless,  these  figures  repre- 
sent, in  any  case,  a  thriving  industry. 

Sir  R.  Stewart  now  entered  into  some  interesting 
details  with  respect  to  the  enormous  strain  exerted 
by  the  strings  of  a  full  grand  piano — a  strain  esti- 
mated by  that  eminent  artist,  Mr.  A.  J.  Ilipkins,  of 
Broadwood's,  at  l.ii  tons.  Much  ofthis  strain  was 
attriliutable  to  the  thick  and  highly  tenacious  mod- 
ern English  wire  now  eni]>loyed.  the  longest  bas.s 
string  in  the  old  grands  only  equalling  (he  shortest 
treble  string  in  the  modern  one.  This  wire  could 
bear  a  pull  equal  to  1 52  lb.,  while  the  ohl  wire  wovild 
only  stand  a  strain  of  flOlb.  One  great  difficulty  in 
grand  pianos  was  in  what  manner  to  enable  the  in- 
strument to  be  braced,  and  yet  to  leave  room  for 
the  dee|i  gap  extending  across  the  entire  instrument 
where  the  hammers  passed  through.  In  the  cottage 
]>iano  this  ditiicnlty  did  not  exist,  the  strings  being 
struck  by  the  hammers  upon  their  up|)er  surface; 
lience  arose  the  cheapness  and  simplicity  ofthis  form 
of  piano,  there  being  no  solution  of  continuity  to  be 
provided  for.  The  American  pianoforte  maters, 
represented  by  two  famous  houses,  Chiclccring  and 
Steinway,  had  directed  their  efforts  to  abolish  the 
solid  bed  and  bracing  of  timber  which  marked  Eu- 
ropean grands  ;  they  were  so  open  below  the  sound 
board,  th.at  one  could  tonch  that  portifm  of  the 
instrument  by  passing  the  hand  under  the  belly  of 
the  piano.  The  necessary  solidity  in  the  string 
frame,  and  its  power  of  resisting  the  pull  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  w^as  obtained  in  the  United 
States  by  casting  a  sort  of  harp-shaped  frame,  in  one 
solid  piece  ofmetal,  to  which  the  strings  were  made 
fast.  At.  the  first  three  lectures  of  the  present  course, 
one  of  these  Steinway  instruments  had  been  used. 
It  was  of  admii-ahle  quality,  and  faultless  touch  ;  but 
although  the  American  pianos  were  said  to  be  very 
powerful,  he  did  not  consider  them  exception.allv 
so.  At  the  New  York  Exposition  of  18."t4,  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Erard  in  the  most  brilliant 
manner,  by  the  American  judges  themselves:  with, 
however,  the  reservation  that  the  American  instru- 
ments were  better  suited  for  their  own  climate,  and 
its  alternations  of  high  and  low  temperature,  than 
any  European  grand  piano.  Sir  R.  Stewart  said  the 
American  instruments  were  also  remark.able  for  an 
ingenious  arrangement  by  which  increased  length 
was  secured  for  some  of  the  bass  strings,  by  running 
them  diagonally  nnder  the  rest,  for  a  methoil  of 
causing  the  hammers  to  strike  the  strings  either 
closely  or  at  a  distance  ;  also  for  various  adjustment 
of  the  string  near  the  tuning-pins,  and  for  some  nov- 
elties in  tone,  such  as  the  "  Dolce  Campiana  attach- 
ment" or  sweet  bell  tone. 

The  lecturer  referred  to  "  color  pianos,"  of  which 
the  "  ocular  harpsichord,"  of  the  Jesuit  Louis  Cas- 
tel,  in  1757,  was  the  earliest  example.  More  mod- 
ern reference  to  this  subject  had  been  made  by  Mes- 
srs. Jameson,  Gardiner  of  Leicester,  and  quite  re- 
cently bj'  Mr.  George  B.  Allen,  an  Irish  musician 
from  Armagh.  He  (Sir  R.  Stewart)  also  spoke  of 
"  Sostinente  "  pianos,  designed  to  remedy  one  chief 
drawback  in  the  instrument,  the  impossibility  of 
prolonging  the  tone  after  the  key  had  been  struck. 
Of  these  devices  that  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Mason  (1765) 
was  among  the  earliest ;  that  of  Adam  W.alker  and 
of  Mott  came  later.  The  latter  (patented  in  1817) 
had  been  exhibited  many  years  ago  in  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Howard  in  Merrion-square,  Dublin.  There 
had  been  many  "  Sostinente  "  inventions.  Keyed 
instruments  had  been  also  made  to  act  on  plates  of 
glass  ;  of  this  sort  was  the  "  Harmonica."  so  admired 
by  Benjamin  Franklin.  Vrobablj'  we  were  now 
upon  the  eve  of  a  discovery  in  keyed  instruments 
which  would  revolutionize  this  department  of  the 
art.  He  (Sir  R.  Stewart)  alluded  to  the  very  inter- 
esting results  recently  attained  by  Mr.  Baillie 
Hamilton  in  connection  with  strings  and  harmonium 
reeds. 

To  most  persons,  the  keyboard  in  ordinary  use, 
with  its  seven  white  and  five  black  notes,  was  so  fji- 
miliar  that  it  never  occurred  to  them  that  more 
sounds  than  twelve  in  an  octave  could  be  sought  for. 
(Dne  of  the  first  aud,  perhaps,  the  most  fauiiiiar   ex- 


ample of  an  effort  to  obtain  a  juster  intonation,  was 
the  well-known  division  of  the  semitones  in  the  or- 
gan )f  the  Temple  church,  London,  where  G  sharp 
aud  D  sharp  were  divided,  and  a  portion  tuned  for 
A  Hat  and  E  Hat.  As  this  arrangement  of  the  kr.'y- 
boar'd  he  (Sir  R.  Stewart)  bflieved  now  no  b>nger 
existed  in  the  Temple  organ,  it  might  interest  them 
to  exannne  the  adjoining  large  di.agram  drawn  by  a 
young  lady  for  the  ])resent  lectures,  and  showing  a 
portion  of  the  Tenqde  keyboard.  A  piano  by 
Hawkes  (ISOS)  had  17  sounds  in  the  octave ;  one  l<v 
Loeschmann  (1809)  had  24;  Mr.  Liston  (1812),  and 
Colonel  P.  Thompson  flS29)  had  also  been  distin- 
guished by  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  juster  intonation, 
anil  to  abolish  the  usual  tempered  scale  on  keyed 
instruments  ;  but  after  all,  custom  was  so  piowerful, 
that  it  was  not  likely  these  complicated  keyboards 
would  ever  become  general,  although  in  the  use  of 
colored  keys,  aud  keyboards  furnished  with  quarrils, 
digitals,  buttons,  and  fiutals,  uncommon  ingenuity 
had  been  shown  by  the  inventors. 

Among  subjects  closely  connected  with  pianoforte 
tonch  was  a  consideration  of  the  various  mechanical 
appliances  which  had  been  invented  in  order  to  jjro- 
mofe  independence  of  finger.  In  harp.sichord  play- 
ing little  beyond  distinctness  and  aecurivcy  were 
sought  for,  but  the  innumerable  niceties  of  treatment 
of  which  the  hammer  instrument  w,as  susceptible, 
called  for  a  corresi>onding  increase  of  power  and  va- 
riety of  touch.  This  question  had  early  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  musical  wo/ld.  In  Bohemia, 
about  the  year  1780.  a  sort  of  frame  had  been  used 
to  prevent  the  pupils'  hands  being  unduly  elevated. 
Dr.  Forkel,  of  Gottingen,  the  biographer  of  J.  S. 
Bach,  had  attached  w"eights  to  the  players'  wrists 
for  a  similar  purpose.  The  "Chiroplast"  of  M. 
Logier,  which  had  been  first  produced  in  Dublin 
.about  the  Year  1816,  was  familiar  to  many  of  those 
wdio  were  present.  A  portion  of  it  had  subsequent- 
ly been  made  use  of.  as  the  "  guide  mains"  of  Kalk- 
brenner.  The  late  Robert  Schumann  had,  by  the 
indiscreet  employment  of  .some  mechanism  of  the 
sort,  so  injured  his  hand  as  forever  to  debar  him 
from  )>laying  in  public.  The  r^actylion  of  Henri 
Herz,  produced  in  Paris  about  1845,  consisted  of  a 
set  of  rings,  one  for  each  finger,  suspended  over  the 
beys  from  springs,  after  the  manner  of  a  fishing  rod. 
The  practices  of  l,0(>i!)  exercises  sold  along  with  the 
Dactjdion  was  further  recommended.  This  ma- 
chine had  been  satirized  by  the  lively  Parisians, 
who  reiiresented  mice  jumping  through  its  rings. 
The  Chirogymnast,  which  was  vigorously  puffed 
about  1342,  consisted  of  a  small  franie  some  2  feet 
by  18  inches,  on  which  were  arranged  various 
pieces  of  mechanism  to  develop  power  of  stroke,  inde- 
pendent of  action.  He  (Sir  R.  Stewart)  had  pur- 
chased at  Pleyel's,  in  Paris,  one  of  the  most  usual 
mechanical  aids  called  "  Piano  Muet."  This  dunib 
piano  had  been  referred  to  in  an  amusing  article 
from  the  Lcipzirj  Sir/nale,  as  *'  an  instrament  for 
which,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  so  little  has  been 
composed  !  "  Schumann  had  said  of  such  things — 
''Try  them,  so  as  to  see  how  little  tbev  avail;  for 
you  cannot  learn  speech  from  the  dumb."  Cramer, 
Hummel,  Moscheles,  Czerny,  and  other  artists  gen- 
erally disapproved  of  such  mechanical  aids,  the  em- 
ployment of  which  might,  however,  in  special  in- 
stances, be  attended  with  decided  advantage. 

In  treating  the  last  section  of  his  subject — the 
combination  of  the  pianoforte  n-ith  other  instruments 
—Sir  R.  Stewart  referred  to  Hector  Berlioz's  pro- 
posed employment  of  the  acute  octaves  of  the  piano- 
forte as  a  novel  quality  of  orchestral  tone  ;  to  this, 
however,  there  was  a  serious  objection  in  the  cum 
brous  nature  of  the  pianoforte,  even  one  grand  piano 
making  serious  calls  upon  the  limited  space  in  an 
orchestral  platform.  Hector  Berlioz  only  proposed 
to  make  the  instrument  accessory  ;  it  had,  however, 
been  long  before  elevated  to  the  rant  of  a  principal 
in  the  noble  concertos  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Weber, 
Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and  Sterndale  Bennett ; 
and  although  Hoffmann,  who  disliked  all  piano  con- 
certos, had  called  these  w-orks  "  symphonies  with 
piano  obligato,''  they  really  formed  a  most  interest- 
ing contribution  to  the  music  for  keyed  instruments. 
Sir  R.  Stewart  said,  the  present  lecture  would  be 
tei'minated  l:)y  a  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  finest 
work  ofthis  cl.ass,  written  at  Bingen  on  the  Rhine, 
in  1837.  The  concerto  displayed  much  of  the  influ- 
ence of  J.  S.  Bach  in  the  recit.ative  piassages  for  pi- 
ano solo  with  which  it  began.  Further  on,  the 
treatment  of  the  instrument  showed  a  perfect  mas- 
tery of  the  Thalberg  manner  in  passage-writing ;  the 
slow  movement  (perhaps  the  gem  of  the  work)  was 
Mozartian  in  form  and  beauty,  and  the  finale.  .i 
schr}-:;o  in  D  major,  was  from  first  to  last  a  perfect 
torrent  of  exultation. 
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The  lootiirer  liavin*^  previously  explained  and  il- 
Instj-afed  llie  salient  points  of  this  tine  composition, 
the  concerto  followed:  a  small  orchestra,  led  by 
Herr  Carl  Bcrzon,  aecompanyinc;  it.  The  pianoforte 
p:irt  -wns  ])l;ived  \\\[\\  ninch  tip'oDih  by  Miss  A«leline 
Whc.-l.T,  a  shidcnt  of  tlii^  Irish  ArndCniy  <.f  Music, 
and  a  mere  "child.  After  the  concerto  had  enn<-ludi_'d 
tin-  three  students,  Mesdarnes  Jones.  Wayland,  and 
"Whi'eler.  were  publicly  presented  by  Mrs.  Lloyd 
(Provost's  House),  with  liandsomely  bound  volumes 
of  the  works  ofCliopiu,  liach.  and  Mendelssohn. 
Sir  R.  Stewart  tln-n  made  his  arknowh-ili^mcnts  to 
the  numerous  individuals  an<l  finns  in  Irrhmd,  luw^- 
land  and  the  United  States,  who  liad  aided  liiiu  by 
pictures.  iModi'ls,  music,  informal  ion,  and  t^ctod 
offices,  especially  referriniij  to  Mr.  Ilinir^ton,  of  Trin- 
ity Collei^e.  who  had  suspended  tlie  pictures  and  ar- 
rano;t'd  the  instrments  for  each  of  the  six  lectures, 
and  the  proeecdini^s  teruunated  with  cheers  for  the 
lecturer  from  the  assembled  students. 


Eannreuther  on  the  Opera. 

(From  tlic  London  Musical  Stantlnnl.) 

Mr.  Dannreuliier's  jiajier  on  Opera  in  MiiniiUhni'n 
^f'f<f,|-hn■  fur  lITw  mouth  cnd»odic-s  the  same  views 
wliicli  he  ha^  alreiidy  cvprc^v.'d  in  his  Waii'Ticr  pam* 
plilet.  it  et.nliiins  somh;  stiikinir,  nnd  oflen  true, 
Init  iji,-enera!lv  exaij^u^erated.  characterizations  of  com- 
posers and  styles.  We  need  not  '^o  back  with  him 
to  the  (n'iijin  of  (ipera,  and  thr)se  vaijue  statements 
about  (Jreek  plays  ami  tiie  llenaissance  whiidi  so 
many  writers  re])'';it.  leif  whiidi  liave  no  more  l>ear- 
inp:  on  the  operant  to  dav  than  the  "Froij:s"  of 
Aristophnnes  uj'on  Rot)er1sonian  comedy.  What 
he  lias  to  sa^^  upon  Weber  is  wtJrth  quotin;j;.  lie 
remarks: — • 

"  And  now,  bcfnre  T  tnin,  or  rather  return  to  tlie  frivo- 
lous f-itle  "\  the  luatUM  Id  Ilie  su^^ar  ])luiii«  nnd  linwoikf* 
(.r  Hns^^ini,  I.)  Mic-  nmr.n^liiiie  m'IiI  iineiiI;iiitieM  c.f  Iteliini; 
llu-  e.>n|>l<'rs  iina  <o„tr>'<fnuH<-H  nf  Anlu-r;  tie-  revnliinir 
nlla  pot/ri-f.t  >•{  M.ycrhecr:  l\\>- can-ran  .-IM  dteiih;).]!  br- 
fore  I  ;isk  tlie  re.iib  i  tn  (Irsenul  witli  me  lliin  sli]i|ii'ry 
Ht;iircasf  inl"i  :i  \('ril;ihle  nmvir;il  niora-^M.  ihere  is  l.ul  oar 
i:r<*al.  niul  earnest  iimsiciau  left  to  spi-itlc  of  -Ciul  ^^aria 
Vnu  WeI.er. 

Weber  is  the  origliintor  of  the  (lerinaii  romantic  nj)era. 
In  hift  time  a  frrc:il  revival  was  pioiiij;  on  in  <'TfTinan  liter- 
ature In  ni)positii>u  ti'  th-' flassiciHni  of  Geelhe  anil  liJs 
friruds.  Ccniian  poetw  lieu'nn  lo  tool;  to  llie  tradition-  of 
tlh'ir  <i\vii  nation  f,.r  sul>_jcct-inatlrr.  'I'lio  remains  of 
im-ilia-vid  niinm-rs  and  >n|'erMtiti(iiiM  \\  ere  ilhnniiiaterl 
with  a  fainl  u'iinnner  «tf  pnoti.-ai  life.  Spanish  and  Hin- 
don  drauKiH  Were  hein^  translated  ;  'I'eutnuie  myllii*,  U-i:- 
cnd:^  aii<l  slnries  were  resuscitated;  and  abovr-  all,  the 
deheate  Howers  of  (J.-miau  people^  -^ow^,  dalhiir  far  back 
into  the  middle  aire-i.  were  <_r:itliere'l  ami  f-afely  liousi-d 
hidore  the  Ineaih  of  [lie  present  antipoeiieal  indtisnialism 
had  entire!  V  stilled  lliem.  To  Ihi- lender  vnee^  of  ( lermau 
Volkslieder  Weber  listened  intently,  and  Ihe  wllole  of  his 
ni)erati(r  Miusie  heeame  indnird  wiiji  their  healthy  t'a<len- 
ces  and  naive  ehain).  Without  heim,'  conscious  {if  it  lie 
ranic  ti>  he  a  hettiT  exponent  of  the  ^'^>-oalb'(l  romantic, 
tendencies  than  ibe  ronianlie  wiit(  is  themselveK.  Weher 
has  shown  (lerniaii  mu-ieiaiis  \\hat  a  wpeeitiealh'  (iernian 
phrase. dou'v  should  lie  like.  His  mebidi<Mis  di'etioii  fur- 
nishes in  many  respects  the  '^erins  <if  Wairner'.s.  He  has 
eniielied  the  art  of  dramatic  coin))osition  in  many  iliffer- 
eiii  wavs;  hut  in  Iuh  cawe.  as  in  (i  luek V,  the  faet  nmst  he 
admiired  that  be  did  not.  taki*  Ihe  last  and  deci>ve  step 
towards  the  eoristriictic^n  of  a  leal  musical  drama,  thoiiirh 
he  was  at  Iniics  viMV  lu-ar  t.»  it  l[<-did  not  --ee  i(iat  it  wis 
the  ])rovince  of  the  drnniati<-  poet  to  di.-tate  tb.-  forms, 
and  of  Ihe  niUHieian  to  lend  enioti<niai  expression  onlv. 
He  trie.!  to  eoiisiruct  llu-  wimie  dr.iina  on  lb.-  bnsis  of  his 
Teutonic  nieloily ;  .md  in  the  woi  U  wbeieiti  he  strove 
most  .'anie^tly  for  this  en.l.  E>iri/iinthi\  hi-  largest  ami  his 
favorite  opera,  he  failed  most  (K-ei.leilly." 

In  the  above  jjceps  out  that  strtuiii^c  infatuation 
f(U"  ■■  Teutonic  myt!is"  and  "  (ierman  people-sonq: '" 
which  seems  to  possess  the  Wai^ncr  circle  ;  and  of 
whicli.  we  sup]>ose,  the  ridi(Mdous  story  of  '*  Lohen- 
<i^rin"isan  example.  Presently  Mr.  Danureuther 
e;ives  us  his  view  of  Rossini.     He  says  : — 

"When.  ju8t  new,  T  talked  of  desccndin';;  into  an  oper- 
atic morass  by  a  slipp-^ry  siaircase,  on  the  last  step  of 
which  I  picture  to  myself  Verdi's  "  Truvkita  "  Inokinp: 
down  upon  Olfenbaeh's  *'  (,'nnxlf  Ducfirsxi'  <lr  frh-olstrhi  " 
actually  in  the  niin-,  I  placed  the  diiuno  muesifro  Uossini 
on  the  tandiie^  at  tlie  top.  And  such  a  position  would  he 
a]»proininte  f.ir  hiin  evi'n  if  he  \M're  not  the  first  and  ear- 
liest of  ilie  yroup  of  Italian  and  Trench  e.unposers  I  now 
have  in  view.  Man  of  (genius  as  he  certainly  was.  he 
fjceins  scarcily  to  have  p,,s-es-ed  surdi  a  tliiiip,-  as  an  artis- 
tic coiieeieuce.  Tin- fact  is.  that  in  nearly  ail  his  works 
the  drama  so  eariiesily  stiivi-n  for  hy  the  tjieat  French 
school  of  (Hnck  and  Cheriibini,  is  sliainefully  nejilected, 
and  the  .ipcra  consists  of  operatic  nieloily.  Robert  Schu- 
mann characterized  ll>ssini's  melodies  with  a  bold  meta- 
phor—/"/V/fo/Zsr/f^v  Fhisrh  ohn,  fidxt  (ilesh  f>.  la  Titian, 
wiilioiii  spiriti.  When  Sehiimanii  said  this,  he  probably 
had  s.mie  o/-rrn  serin  of  UossiniV,  say  Tiini:redi  or  Stnnr- 
ninhhr,  rather  than  the  ]ii::ht  and  sj^arlcHufi-  pieces  such  as 
//  B'lrh/'rrr  in  Ins  mind's  eye.  Certainly  Rossini's  w.jrks 
are  perfect  oru:ie.s  of  melody,  lint  of  meiody  in  the  dlht- 
fant''  sense  of  the  word,  not  of  that  notile  and  refiuofl  type 
wht(di  is  to  he  found  almost  invariablv  in  the  master- 
piece.-^  n£  Mo/art  and  Weber.  Tt  is  a  kiml  of  nelody  con- 
trived for  the  convenience  of  singers— a  melody  of  sterco- 
tyiJOil  turns  and  phrases,  of  cver-r.-cuniiiK  conventional 
_p'oriturc  and  eonnu.'tnplnoe  rernpll-ifiaric.  At  times  Rossi- 
ni's merry  :ind  rhythraieai  accompaniments  Ktand  in  such 


stran'^e  contrast  to  the  dramatic  situation,  that  one  i*^ 
templed  to  im  ie;ine  the  coiuiioser  keepiivj;  up  a  faeeli.ius 
comment,  iniiiil;:intr  in  a  little  private  bail'imirje  with  the 
orche-tra  just  to  sliow  ho  is  not  so  much  in  earnest  as 
would  appear  fri'Ui  the  tra^ric  h)nks  and  iresticiilations  on 
the  staije.  Ro-sirdan  opera  was  nime  a  matter  of  fashion 
than  of  art.  A  pi.'ce  last.^d  for  a  season,  and  was  fort.'ot- 
ten;  jierhaps  he  warmed  up  bits  of  it.  and  stuck  them 
into  the  next.  Was  not  one  tune  a^^  [;ood  as  anothet? 
And  who  eared  about  dramatic  iiro|)ri<rv,  or  tlie  hke  an- 
ti.plated  rubbish?  If  thr-  luiblieof  one  town  liked  loiiLT 
strini:s  of  pas-^n-res,  of  another  sweet  cintUryia,  of  a  third 
endless  irf-.9rc}>di,  or  the  roll  of  side-dtums,  the  master 
was  ciuuplacent.  and  furnished  theiu  by  the  yard— /?'/  in- 
finition.  I  am  far  from  a-^sertinir  that  everythini,'  in  Ros- 
'sini  was  frivobui-.  for  niir  of  his  tliirty  operas,  so  many  of 
\v]ii<di  hive  disapp'-ared  without  a  trace,  have  we  not  gnt 
//  li'niiiire,  the  seeomj  act  of  T'U,  and  many  single  lovely 
thintrs  besides,  scattereil  far  an.l  wide?  f  say  only  that 
he  did  not  always  work  for  art's  sake,  and  that  liiw  con- 
science was  made  of  rubber." 

This  as.sessmont  is.  on  liie  wlude.  not  unjust  ;  ear- 
nestness is  exceptional  in  Uos-ini,  But  i*^  must  be 
with  some  soreness,  we  imaii-ine.  that  those  whose 
idol  is  Wap^ncr  reflect  upon  his  i^iftof  tune,  or  they 
would  not  be  so  porsisteiit.lv  hard  upon  him.  Mr. 
Danureuther  iiroeeeds  to  f(dl  us  tliat  Rossini's  <!ue- 
cessors — P.ellini.  'Donizetti,  and  Verdi,  ill  nuui  of 
very  retd  innsical  ^^if's — dn  not  demand  mu<di  at- 
tention. Tlioy  merely  mctamorplioseii  Rossini's 
melodv.  P.ellini  rendered  it  sickly  and  sentimental ; 
Doiii/adti  more  d'-claniatorv  and  commonplace;  Ver- 
di blatant  and  violent.  As  for  tlie  drama  tliey  left 
it,  if  anylhim^.  in  a  worse  ]>lii^ht  than  it  had  been 
before,      lie  considers  that  — 


"  The  comic 
Anbcr.   has  this 
works     that  it  i 
swaniLT  to  and  fro 
impassioned  nieli 


opera  <^if  Fratne,  as    it    is    reiires<MitPd   by 

one  adv.inta'.xc  over   the    pojinlar   Italian 

all  of  a  piiM-e.     Von    are    not  eternally 

m  asec-s;,w,  alternatiu'z  between  liii:hlv 

dv  and  mere  musical  saxvdnst.     Ficncli 


hbreilists  have  asurean.lsafethealric.il  mediod,  widely 
acts  an*  !i  wliob'some  ch.rck  upon  their  exiiherant  iraiety 
so  aj>t  tr)  be  irxli'ava;;ant ;  ami  Frerudi  composers  of  rati- 
ilerilh-K  aii'l  tipryti  rnini'/U':\\  from  Isouard  and  l!oicl.li.-u 
to  Auber,  have  kn.)Wti  how  t'>  kec))  their  styl,-  u]>  to  the 
mark  supplied  by  their  lihreiti-ts.  1  look  iij)on  Auber's 
spritrluly  tunes  "as  the  Afa» /'/'■'//  of  both  characteristio 
)dia-^es  .»f  Frelieli  music  the  ronjih't  and  lIic  •■nutnitnn'^f . 
Fr.nchmen  have  instinctively  fell  the  rei»reseMtaiivi-  (  har- 
acter  of  Auher's  niusie,  and  they  havi-  aecordini;Iy  be- 
stowed their  speci.al  favor  more  ujioii  his  numerous  pro- 
ductiouf*  for  the  ttjurn  rotni'/uc  tlian  upon  his  veritable 
uiaster|)iei'e,  La  M)t>tt<:  <lf  Porlicf,  wher.'in  he  tak.-sa  fli^rht 
far  liiL:her  ami  reaches  a  greater  artistic  eminence.  In 
fact,  ."ifdxtini'lln,  as  the  work  Iscalletl  in  Knirlaii.!,  is,  in  as 
mucli  .as  intensity  of  etfei't.  and  ori-riiiality  .if  musical 
trt'atment  are  eonceruc.l,  far  heyrmd  the  narrow  ilmue^h 
amusinff  ram;e  of  modern  French  operas.  The  extraor- 
dinary rt-rrr  and  the.  and  tin-  p.duted  corciscness  with 
whicli  Auber  manipulated  his  materials,  are  w.>rlhy  of 
!  hi^h  praise,  rnfortiinately.  m-itlier  .Vuber  nor  Scribe 
I  (his  favorite  librettist)  in  their  Later  works  tiion^ht  (It  to 
'  advanei-  in  the  .lirei'tion  of  <pUck  and  decisive  action  an.l 
drastic  hievity  .if  luu-ical  expositi.ui,  which  mii^dil  have 
,  led  tliein  towards  the  rlrania  we  have  in  view." 

It  is  ajjainst  Meyerbeer,  as  has  been  the  ease  be- 
fore, that  Mr.  l»annreuth.T  antl  his  friends  exjiress 
most  Viitterness.  If,  he  says.  Rossini's  artistic  con- 
science was  of  a  very  elastic  nature,  it  may  be  as- 
serted with  at  least  eiptal  truth  that  Mey.-rbeer  did 
not  jKis-^ess  such  a  thini;  at  ail.  lie  wanted  to  suc- 
ceed at  any  risk  or  cost,  and  he  mana'j;^ed  to  succeed 
aecorilin::;Iv  : — - 

"  If  one  looks  beneath  the  .irastic  roup^  rh^  thcah-'\  the 
sceuical  ]iomp  and  k'litter.  tlie  da/./liiii:  lirilliaiicy  of  or- 
,  ehe-tral  C(dor,  at  the  speeitically  musical  drifts  .li'splaycd 
I  in  one  of  Meyerheer's  nnmster  <>per:is,  one  fin.h  them  sur- 
I  prisintrly  meacre.  Taking'  into  i-onsideration  the  numher 
of  Eteruiine  .and  p.ivverfidly  eiindional  elTee.ts  hit  produce^ 
in  liohtrt  /.f.i  IlufjwnoU.  ami  /,(  Pffp/i'-tc,  <uie  is  aston- 
ished lo  lind.  on  tdoscr  examination,  iiow  poor  the  melo- 
dious kernel  of  his  work  really  is;  hut  he  was  by  nature 
excessively  clever.  Whateve'r  of  a  technical  sort  a  musi- 
cian can  ijainfrom  the  example  i>f  jirerlecessors  an.l  con- 
temporaries, he  (juiekly  assimilated.  Fr.uu  the  Italians 
he  derive.]  the  popular  manner  of  trealim:  the  human 
voice:  from  the  French  and  (T.-nnans  the  relined  and 
complicated  method  of  haudlin;;  the  orchestra.  ,\nd  In 
the  course  of  a  protracted  ex]>erienee.  by  dint  of  incessant 
exertion,  he  managed  to  devcbjo  hits  "keen  instinct  for 
bizarre  and  telling  instrumental  coinbinaiimis  and  stage 
effects,  into  a  most  formidable  dramatic  i)ower. 

"  Meyerbeer  hecan  his  career  with  sacred  odes  t-o  Klop- 
stock's  texts,  and  with  an  oratorio.  His  first  .>pera, ./.  ;>A- 
thri''s  Dau(7htf^r,  v,:i^  \\<>('\t  a  semi-oratorio.  AVbcn  abi-ut 
1818  he  came  to  Italy  and  found  Rossini's  star  in  the  as- 
cendant, he  quickly  ehancred  his  tactics,  and  manufactured 
operas  in  tJie  Itali.an  style.  When  in  is.'u  po'^rf  was  giv- 
en in  Paris,  ho  had  acain  adopted  an  entire  clianpe  of 
procedure.  There  he  tries  to  unite  German  science  With 
Itnlian  melody  and  French  rajft'o-^mf;?/.  His  rapi.l  chan'/es 
of  a?sthetic  creed  were  not  the  result  of  any  organic  de- 
velopment of  his  nature;  they  were  much  more  a  matter 
of  calculation.  His  elaborate  attempts  to  unite  all  the 
elements  of  the  opera— mooil  and  bid— side  by  side,  into 
one  gorjreous  and  dazzling  ;>o^/>0'o•r^  reminll  one  of  llie 
story  of  the  ncwiy-b.iptized  i  in  k  win.  liked  the  wine  which 
his  Christian  religion  <Iid  not  forbid,  but  who  cliose  to  en- 
joy it  together  with  a  little  Moliammedan  polvgamv. 

"  The  libretti  of  Scribe,  most  versatile  of  Frdieiriibret- 
tists,  areas  a  rule,  distinguished  by  remarkable  cleverness 
of  construction,  by  very  ingenious  use  of  stage  elTects  and 
contrivances,  and  by  afi  apparent  absence  ofeflort  in  the 
conception  and  execution.  But  in  the  opera  hooks  which 
he  concocted  for  :\Ieyerbeer.  Scribe  seems  to  have  lo-t  all 
natural  e:ise  an.l  spontaneity,  he  worries  and  tortures 
himself  and  his  public  with  extravagance  after  extrava- 
gance, with  cITort  after  eflort,  all   bruuj^ht  forward  ori'y 


to  create  a  nensation  at  any  cost,  and  with  lit'le  or  no  r.-f- 
erence  to  the  original  idea  of  the  i)ieee.  It  is  not  to  be  wiip- 
posc'I  that  ail  experienced  and  rnsr  dramatist  like  Scrib.- 
would  have  so  frantically  trouldeil  hims<df,  Jiad  not  that 
most  restless  and  amlntioiis  of  mnsieians  with  whom  !ie 
was  associated  imperatively  re<piired  so  eccentric  a  can- 
vas for  his  intriiisj.'ally  ilry,  yet  i)ret.  lit  ions,  music. 
Teelinieally  consi(]erei|,'/iV,A,V/  /,■  /tiahlr  in  ihf^  most  im- 
p.>rtant  of  Meyerbeer's  works,  though  the  stride  in  ad- 
vance from  this  piece  to  Les  Ihfjn''notH  is  enormous.  In 
thi-  latter,  he  has  repeatedlv  rea.died  a.-liinax  of  dramatic 
eir.'Ct.  such  as  neither  be  fiiiUH.df  nor  any  one  else  (if  we 
excejit  Wa-juer.  wdio  works  with  dilTerent  means  to  total- 
Iv 'lilTerent  ends)  has  again  attained  or  purpasscd.  But 
lio'ierf  inaugurated  a  new  era  .at  the  firawl  Opfra—the 
era  of  tlie  greatest  splendor  and  the  greati-st  rottenness. 

"  vVt  the  t  mo  when  ^'Y^^W /e />)V/;;/e  was  writt.-n.  the 
Frciudi  rc.'i!''  rmn-i}iti<jui\  with  \'ict(jr  Hugo  at  tlie  head, 
was  ill  full  bloom-  The  iuilneiie<' of  liyron  and  H-dfnian 
was  felt  aii.l  acknowledged  by  all  el.'iimants  to  jioi-tieal 
hiuiors.  T! hosts  and  devils,  lierce  love,  hate,  mur.ler  and 
madness,  foniu'd  indispensable  ingredients  to  every  nov- 
el or  pbn-.  The  reading  public  was  greeily  of  eccentrici- 
ty, and  the  most  violent  eontr.'ists  coidil  not  appease  its 
a'ppetit."  for  horrors.  It  was  to  satisfy  the  craving  for 
puch  highly  seasoned  sentimental  fooil  that  Scribe  began 
to  construct  an  ot)cra  book  which  should  be  a  v(m  itabte 
vr  p}i/>i  iiJtrd.  He  took  for  his  hero  the  devil  hiniHelf— 
Sathauas-  iu  propria  p'-rsnna-\:.iV(^  him  a  I'.iiititig  .^f  new 
Parisian  vami-b,  tran-ifoiiui-d  him  into  an  extravagantly 
afTc-iionate  father,  cooked  him  with  same  ///i/H'infr  <tf  re- 
suscitriterl  dancing  nuns,  an.l  then  served  him  iiji  to  his 
frit'ud  .Me\erheer.  ^vho  set  him  lo  the  most  ai>propriate 
music,  and  exhibited  him,  with  unheard-of  :.plciulr)r  at  the 
07-an-l  Op'  ra. 

'■  Wo  must  give  Meyerbeer  credit  for  having  understood 
the  m.nal.  .ir  rather  immor.al  wants  .>f  hi^  lime  to  perfec- 
tion, an.l  f.>r  having  manage  1  tt)  concoct,  with  niarvell.uis 
iiigeuuiiv.  the  highly  spi<'e.l  and  unwlndeM-nie  foo.l  de- 
mand<-d  by  Parisian  audiences. 

'■  Rut  it  is  just  in  Aj'v  works  that  the  intrinsi<:  holUtwness 
and  rottenness  of  The  (/•?!]•<  called  opera  is  more  apparent 
than  tb.ise  of  .all  his  pred.-cessors  ;  it  is  the  natural  and 
ine\it.ibl.>  opp.ittiiiou  t.>  the  .'-h.-tinefal  abuses  sanetioued 
Ity  him,  that  has  at  length  grown  into  a  rcvolnti.)n  wdiieh 
ai>i)ears  destined  to  clear  the  musical  stage,  and  make 
ro.un  for  purer  and  h'ftier  aims. 

"The  oper.i.  tlien.  has  censed  to  live;  ami  what  we  have 
no^v  before  us  is  the  pitous  spectacle  of  Monsieur  (Hreii- 
bach,  witli  his  friends  dancing  the  crt?eC(/7/  around  its  dead 
body!" 

Tills,  airain,  has  some  truth  ;  thouirh  it  is  truth 
put  spiteftdlv.  Would  it  not  be  more  modest,  and 
even  more  prudent,  if  Wai^ner's  friends  s]n)ke  more 
resjiectfidlv  of  other  operatic  composers?  When 
one  has  read,  botli  from  tiu?  master  ami  his  follow- 
ers, thosi-  bitter  caricatures  of  other  men's  work,  it 
is  hard  to  ajiproach  their  own  creations  without  a 
])rcjudici!  arisin;;  from  a  natural  resentment  of  their 
arroo;ant  deuunciathin  of  others.  If  Meyerbeer  was 
ready  to  g-et  a  sensation  "  at  any  cost,"  some  of  us 
may  think  that  Wai,:ner  is  willinix  t/)  (>ay  soinethinjj^ 
for  sensation  also,  when  we  retlect  that  "Loheui^rin," 
if  not  precisely  full  of  "  o^hosts  and  d"-vils.  fierce 
loves,  hate,  murder,  and  imiduess."  luid  its  visions, 
its  maLcieal  metam<irphoscs.  its  .piantum  of  love,  a 
rather  strong;  d.ise  of  hate  (in  Ortrud).  and  an  at- 
tempted murder  foilerl  bv  a  justifiable  hotuieide  ; 
and  when  we  ftirtlier  remember  what  fantastic  hor- 
rors, according;  to  Dr.  Iliiff.'r.  are  iu  store  for  us  iu 
the  Nibelung-en-Ring;.  "  Intrinsically  <lrv.  yet  pre- 
t.'ntidiis."  is  Mr.  Ihinnreuther's  cxpres.sion  iu  re^^ard 
to  Meyerbeer's  music.  Some  jieople  think  that  the 
selfsame  words  may  very  aptly  a|iplv  to  ^Vag;ne^. 
Seriously,  i^  it  not  time,  and  would  it  not  be  far 
better,  to  write  more  gently  on  this  subject?  The 
Eng;lish  musical  critics  do  not  rave  at  Wai^ner  in 
this  style;  why  shotild  he  and  his  advocates  write 
so  noisily  at  everybody  else  ?  We  never  read  what 
these  oentlemen  write,  without  feelini;  inclined  to 
say,  "  Hush  !  niy  dear  fellow  ;  don't  talk  so  loud  ; 
we  can  hear  you.     Take  a  g:Iasy  of  water." 


IlluitiM's  loiiruiil  of  IHiisic. 
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The  Mammoth  Wag'uer  College  in  New 
York. 

"There's  millicmn  in  it."— fo?.  Srllrm. 
TIio  newsp.ipers  througliont  the  land  koi'p  liev- 
aUliiii;  tlie  coming  Colloi^o  of  Music,  fr)r  which  a 
wealthy  old  bachtdor  in  New  York,  anonymous, 
(.some  hint  apocryjdial,  like  Mr.s.  Harris),  is  .«aid 
to  have  pledn-ed  his  whole  fortune  o?fii;c  mil/inn. 
(/nil, lis  :  \]i(:  first  million  to  be  spent  in  the  ei-eetion 
of  a  iiian-nificent  building:  in  the  Central  Park.  .V 
bill  '^^r.-mtini;*  land  for  the  pnrjiose  in  Ihat  locality 
has  i)asscd  tiie  k'2;islatnre  and  lieen  siijned  by  tJov- 
ernor  Tilden,  and  the  work  will  beijin  in  the  fall, 
the  College  meanwhile  to  so  into  operation  in  some 
temporary  quarters,  ft  all  reads  very  grand,  and 
at  the  same  lime  very  vague  and  fanciful. 
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Wii  liavp  many  times  foi-  years  jmst.,  in  these  eol- 
iiTiins,  expressed  our  wonder  t1i.it  it  slinidd  l)e  so 
dilReuU.  to  procure  even  a  few  thousands  of  dollars 
to  endow  some  modest,  sensible  and  s(iurid  Vie'^'in- 
niri;j;  cif  a  (rue  seliool.  or  even  a  single  profrssorsliip 
of  innsiein  one  of  our  old  Universities,  or  our  larue 
eilies.  Splendid  donations  and  bequests  are  made 
eont.inually  in  aid  f)f  almost  every  braneli  of  seienee, 
literature  and  art, — braneiies  often,  in  wiiicli  few 
can  ])Ossiblv  be  interested;  but  no  one  n^ives  for 
music,  in  which  now  nearly  all  are  interested,  and 
wliicli  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  important 
element  and  influence  in  the  whole  life  and  culture 
of  our  ]H'ople.  Nobody  gives  say  fifty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  to  endow  a  musical  professorship,  or  found 
a  school  in  a  modest,  I'eal  way,  enabling  one  live, 
quieliening  man  to  plant  in  a  corner  something 
which  may  grow  to  be  of  public  consequence  ;  but 
now,  after  long  waiting  and  wanting,  we  have  viH- 
lions  tossed  down  seemingly  at  I'audom,  with  no 
doubt  an  honest,  hut  an  ignorant  and  wild  aiubi- 
tion  to  do  a  grand,  a  sunq:)tuous,  unprecedented 
thing,  and  conjure  up  as  if  by  magic  in  a  daj'  an 
institution  which  shall  ]>lace  this  giant  young  re- 
public at  the  head  of  all  the  world  in  Music  as  in  all 
tilings.  Millions,  we  say,  (assuming  that  the  whole 
story  is  not  after  all  a  myth,  a  cunning  speculative 
hoax),  are  tossed  down  only  to  be  scrambled  for  and 
captured  outright  by  the  most  forward,  enterpris- 
ing partisans  or  mere  speculators  in  the  great  grow- 
ing/jm/hms  of  music.  For  here  wo  have  an  anon- 
ymons  millionaire,  wishing  to  do  a  generous,  a  pat- 
riotic thing  for  music,  but  with  the  most  indefinite 
idea  of  what  it  is  he  wants,  and  probably  quite  ig- 
norant of  music,  a  board  of  trustees  whose  names 
have  never  been  .associated  with  music,  and,  for  the 
one  thing  needful,  in  the  conception  of  these  wor- 
thy jieople,  monc)/  in  unlimited  abundance.  The 
first  thing  is  to  build,  they  think  ;  to  build  to  the 
outermost  circumference  of  a  plan,  of  an  education 
full-grown  and  realized  ;  how  to  put  life  and  soul, 
and  quieliening  genius  into  the  huge  structure  seems 
to  be  postponed  as  an  after-thought.  Is  not  this  be- 
ginning at  the  wrong  end  ?  Did  any  great  school, 
university,  art  museum  or  academy,  ever  grow  up 
in  this  way  in  this  world  ?  Great  institutions  grow 
from  germs  planted  in  a  quiet,  unpretending  way. 
One  man  who  has  the  gift,  the  genius  for  it,  one 
Mendelssohn  for  instance,  beginning  quietly  in  his 
own  way,  and  gathering  a  few  kindred  spirits  round 
him,  as  he  did  in  Leipzig,  wields  a  greater  power, 
and  certainly  a  better,  than  all  your  millions,  your 
ambitious  plans,  your  sumptuous  buildings  and  con- 
summate apparatus ;  and  one  such  true  school, 
teaching  a  few,  may  do  more  for  Art,  than  all  these 
grandiloquent  invitations  to  indefinite  thousands  of 
pupils. 

As  we  remarked  before,  this  magnificent  project, 
or  rather  opportunitj',  is  instantly  forestalled,  cap- 
tured by  a  party,  before  the  musical  world  at  large 
has  had  a  hint  of  it.  All  the  persons  mentioned  as 
the  first  to  be  culled  upon  to  take  part  in  the  edu- 
cational work  so  lavishly  provided  for,  are  fol- 
lowers of  the  new  departure,  of  the  "W-igner  school 
in  music ;  those  who  hiippened  to  stand  near  at  hand 
and  to  be  much  the  fashion  just  now.  And  after 
man}'  mysterious  hints  about  the  start,ling  name 
that  wonld  in  due  time  be  announced  for  the  grand 
head  and  manager  in  chief  of  the  whole  institution, 
it  finally  came  out  that  no  less  a  personage  than 
Richard  Wagner  himself  is  to  be  invited  or  entreat- 
ed to  enthrone  himself  on  this  commanding  central 
eminence,  and  be  the  very  Pope  of  musical  Amer- 
ica, controlling  the  whole  musical  education — of  the 
daughters  chiefly,  though  pupils  of  the  other  sex 
will  be  admitted — that  is  a  shrewd  way  of  reaching 
all !  So  then,  the  whole  musical  education  of  this 
continent  is  to   be  based  from  the   outset  on    the 


fxcrptinnnl  in  music,  on  what  are  still  dfxmijf'fl rlatinn, 
at  Avar  with  all  the  classical  traditions  and  the  ac- 
knowledged greatest  masters  and  models  of  the 
Art!  Whether  AVagner  comes  or  not,  the  Wagner 
]iarty  seems  to  have  iiit(rc.|i(rd  this  groat  building 
futifl,  so  far  as  we  are  yet.  pulilirlv  inftu'ined — always 
provided  that  tlie  whole  story  be  not  a  mare's 
nc-t ! 

Ihif,  will  he  come?  Will  Ik^  abandon  P>:iyrcut,h, 
and  forsake  his  gods,  his  Niebelungen  Scandinavian 
myt.hology,  on  which  he  systematically  and  openly 
liuilds  his  whole  "  Art-work  of  the  future,"  to  come 
over  here  and  liegin  all  again  under  wlu)lly  changed 
circumstances  ?  Will  lie  renounce  Wotan  and 
Fi'cia,  Thor  and  Siegfried,  to  come  to  Ameiica  and 
teach  girls?  Leaving  his  mythology  behind  hini, 
what  could  he  find  here  to  take  the  place  of  it  ? 
He  Avould  have  to  fall  back  upon  "  Lo  the  poor 
Indian  !  " 

In  any  case,  does  any  serious  musical  person,  in 
his  sober  senses,  think  it  would  lien  ell  that  the 
great  central  musical  institution  of  the  country, 
which  this  aims  to  be, — that  the  whole  musical  ed- 
ucation of  our  Republic,  so  far  as  these  millions  and 
these  administrators  of  the  fund  have  influence, 
.should  be  founded  U|ion  Wagnerism,  and  controlled 
purely  in  the  interest  not  of  Art,  but  of  a  young 
aggressive,  revolutionizing,  and  in  truth  very  bigot- 
ed and  narrow  party  ! 

With  millions  at  disposal  it  is  so  easy  to  build 
from  the  outside  !  The  whole  creative  thought  and 
energy  of  the  conception  expends  itself  in  an  Alad- 
din's palace,  ready  made,  whereinto  musical  educa- 
tion, on  a  supposed  complete  scale,  has  to  fit  itself 
and  make  itself  at  home  and  useful.  It  presupposes 
that  such  a  complete  and  perfect  education,  fully 
carried  out  in  great  and  little,  knows  beforehand 
just  what  sort  of  a  house  or  body  it  will  want  to 
occupy ;  the  educating  spirit,  the  informing,  ani- 
mating soul  and  life  of  the  great  complex  organism 
is  to  be  put  in  afterwards,  as  if  all  true  growth  were 
not  from  within,  beginning  from  the  life,  the  vital 
germ.  The  College,  in  the  dream  of  the  founder 
and  his  associates,  seems  to  consist  in  money  and  n 
spacious  edifice,  besides  a  vague  hope  of  enticing 
into  it  for  teachers  and  professors  the  greatest  mas- 
ters and  mu.sicians  of  the  world.  It  is  so  eas}'  to 
build  on  paper  !  So  grand  to  "  have  a  College,"  0 
editors,  reporters,  all  so  eloquent,  without  the  least 
idea  irha/  College  ! 

We  presume  all  hiive  read  some  of  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  luxury  and  splendor  of  this  pro 
posed  palace  of  music  in  the  Central  Park.  Think 
of  the  spacious  halls  and  corridors,  the  surrounding 
gardens,  the  galleries  of  sculpture  and  of  painting, 
the  beantifnl  concert  rooms  and  theatres,  the  stud- 
ied comforts  for  the  organs  of  the  sensitive  singing 
birds,  the  winter  garden  artificially  warmed,  etc., 
cfec.  But  if  it  is  to  be  a  Wagner  palace,  if  the  Wag- 
nerian idea  and  ambition  is  to  be  the  informing 
genius  of  the  place,  it  will  need  many  more  con- 
veniences. There  must  be  cool  streams  in  which 
the  Rhine  Daughters  may  practice  their  swimming 
exercises,  without  getting  sea-sick  while  they  sing, 
as  it  is  said  they  do  when  the  "  Rheingold  "  is  per- 
formed in  German}'.  There  must  be  fine  swings 
and  hobby  horses  in  a  true  blue  celesti.al  cloudland, 
where  the  Walkurie  maidens,  fateful  equestrians, 
may  learn  to  ride  on  air.  There  mnst  be  a  theatre 
for  spelling  matches,  where  the  3'oung  Meinter-spc/- 
Icr  may  practice  to  their  hearts'  content  hard  words 
out  of  the  Master's  most  original  librettos.  Then 
tliere  must  be  picturesque  medireval  shores,  where 
all  the  devout  young  pupils  and  candidates  for  "Art 
work  in  the  Future,"  may  longingly  await  the  Swan 
of  their  idolatory,  the  delivering  knight  in  silver 
armor.  And  svirely  somewhere  in  the  hidden  heart 
and  centre  of  this  umbrageous  garden   of  Annida 


there  must  be  a   Venusberg;  no  Wagner  jiaradise 
without  that  I 

I'^or  teacihers,  professoi-s,  and  musical  (conductors, 
in  all  liranches,  having  Wagner,  and  Thomas  for  his 
chief  adjutant,  the  college  would  have  all  ;  they 
with  their  f<illowers  are  legion.  A  few  things  more, 
[lerhaps,  would  make  the  model  universal  .school 
completi.,  (and,  by  the  way,  should  there  not  be  a 
place  in  it  for  Gilmore?)  A  professorship  of  Oratory 
there  certainly  should  be;  and  until  some  one  can 
suggest  a  better,  we  venture  to  offer  the  name  of 
Mr.  George  Francis  Train.  Then  the  Wagner 
theor}'  of  music  has  one  peculiar  element  which 
must  not  be  neglected,  that  of  Politics  ;  "Music  and 
Politics"  is  one  of  Richard's  favorite  topics  ;  tliere 
must  bo  a  political  professor,  or  whole  facidly,  by 
all  means.  Now  Massachusetts  has  a  famous  poli- 
tician, whom  she  would  willingly  jiart  withal,  to 
be  the  Dean  in  that  department ;  from  such  new 
height  of  glory,  seen  of  all  men,  how  serenely  he 
would  smile  upon  the  disappointed  ambitions  of  the 
past;  .and  for  our  "College,"  wh.at  more  would  be 
wanting  to  make  the  Kiebelungen  rhtr/  complete. 


Art  Ennobling. 

{From  Lcss'nij^  "  I^aorooil.'*) 
Even  the  civil  power  itself  in  Greece  was  thought 
to  be  not  unworthily  employed  in  confining  the  ar- 
tist within  his  proper  sphere  ;  and  a  Theban  law, 
as  is  well  known,  punished  the  representation  of 
deformity.  Wo  laugh  when  we  hear  of  this,  but 
we  laugh  unwisely.  Undoubtedly,  the  laws  have 
no  pretensions  to  any  control  over  the  motions  o  f 
science  ;  for  the  object  of  science  is  truth,  and  thai 
is  indispensable.  But  the  object  of  the  fine  arts  is 
pleasure,  which  is  not  indispensable. 
A'b^f  b;/  DrQiiincet/. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  crowd  together  into  one 
sentence  a  greater  amount  of  error,  or  error  of  a 
more  dangerous  quality.  First,  the  right  of  the 
state  to  interfere  with  the  Fine  Arts  is  asserted 
upon  the  ground  that  they  can  be  dispensed  with, 
i.e.,  that  thej'.ire  of  no  important  use;  which 
ground  is  abandoned  in  the  next  sentence,  where 
important  influences  upon  the  national  condition 
are  ascribed  to  one  class  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  mo''e 
than  this  can  hardly  be  involved  in  the  character  of 
indispens.able,  as  .attached  to  the  sciences.  Secondly, 
apart  from  this  contradiction,  the  following  dilem- 
ma arises  ;  the  Fine  Arts  have,  or  have  not,  impor- 
tant results  for  hum.an  happiness.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  dangerous  to  concede  a  right  of  interference 
with  them  to  the  state  (that  is  a  right  to  crijiple  or 
defeat  them);  in  the  second  case  it  is  vexatious.  *  * 
Thirdly,  unless  the  government  are  to  »)/.sdirect 
themselves  to  th.at  particular  study,  in  which  case 
they  abandon  their  own  appropriate  functions, 
they  must  surrender  themselves  to  the  guidance  of 
a  body  of  artists :  *  *  *  Fourthly,  it  is  not  true  that 
science  is  in  any  other  or  higher  sense  '  indisijensa- 
ble '  than  the  arts  ;  the  fact  is  that  the  gifts  of  sci- 
ence would  be  a  most  dangerous  possession  for  any 
nation  which  w.as  not  guided  in  the  use  of  them  by 
a  moral  culture  derived  from  manners,  institutions 
and  the  arts. 

Fifthly  the  fundament.a!  error  lies  in  affirming  the 
final  object  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  be  pleasure.  Every 
man,  however,  would  shrink  from  describing 
Aeschjdus  or  Phidias,  Jlilton  or  Michael  Angelo  as 
working  for  a  common  end  with  a  tumbler  or  a  roi)e- 
dancer.  '  No,'  he  would  say  the  pleasure  from  the 
fine  arts  is  ennobling,  which  the  other  is'not.'  Pre- 
cisely so  ;  and  hence  it  appears  thai,  not  pleasure, 
but  the  sense  of  power  and  the  illimitable,  incarnat- 
ed, .as  it  were,  in  pleasure,  is  the  true  object  of  the 
Fine  Arts  ;  and  their  fin.al  purpose,  therefore,  as 
truly  as  that  of  Science,  and  much  more  directly, 
the  ex.altation  of  our  human  nature ;  which,  being 
the  very  highest  conceivable  purpose  of  man.  is 
least  of  all  a  fit  subject  for  the  caprices  or  experi- 
ments of  the  magistrates. 
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trons  of  the  Thomns  coiicerts  will  l)c'tako  themsf'lvos 
t.liitlKT.  I  arn  sure  lli.it  Tliuinas  would  ^-Ijully  be 
v'ul  rif  ih'-MI.  lor  tinl.  a  week  JiilsSi'S  wil  liout  some 
scatliiu:;-  nrlmk.'  tV-.m  liiiu  lu  tin-sc  ill  brcil  and  ii;- 
rioraiil  jn'opli-  wlm  kicp  u|i  a  continual  hnz/An'^  dur- 
iu'j;  lln'  ]M'i-r<iriiianoc*  ofihc  limbic,  tu  the.  annovanoe 
of  all  decent  folk.  These  auiinal-i  can  ri)ani  at  lari^e 
over  nine  tenths  of  the  an-a  of  1  in-  ( lanleii  s^ivini^ 
ort'ence  tr)  no  ruie,  hut  tliere  i^  a  little  sjiac-  in  ihe 
hall  dii'ectly  in  front  of  Ihe  oreliestra,  and  there 
the  disciples  of  innsic  usually  asseruhle.  For  hear- 
ing:, it  i-ithc  wor>t  place  in  Uie  huihlln'j:.  the  disei- 
l)le  knows  this,  hut  meekly  accepts  the  situation,  aa 
thou'^h  he  slnudd  -^ay  :  "  Take  the  lireater  Jiart  of 
the  hall:  take  the  hrslseat<;  lake  lie-  he-t  po-jlion 
for  heariuii".  even  thouii;h  you  will  not  li-t'ii;  ftnly 
I  pray  you,  leave  lue  this  little  corner  where  I  can 
listfiu  and  be  at  peace." 

The  little  band  of  li-teuers  is  a-^senibled.  hu-;h<'d 
and  attenUve.  Tlie  music  bei;-ins.  Then  straiii'ht 
to  tlie  sacred  .^pot  eouurs  the  talker.  ('(Tompanied  by 
till'  female  of  his  species.  They  select,  the  seats 
farthest,  from  the  aisle,  so  as  to  obHi;-e  the  greatest 
number  tif  peoi)l<r  to  make  way  for  tiieiu.  and,  beinjL^ 
sMUixly  euseoiuied  where  tli^y  can  do  tin-  most  harm, 
thev  sit  ilurinu;  1  In-  ri-iji.iirider  of  t lie  evenini;-  and 
"feebly  fabulateand  jiaddle  abi.ul.  in  tiie  social 
slti--h  "  with  iiitinile  eoinplaeenev. 

Tiii'  oreh-'-Ira  is  playiu'^-  tie'  Andante  to  Schu- 
bert's SvMijtlionv  in  ('.— -A  wond'-i-ful  land-'-ipe  lies 
iiefore  us  in  li-iit  and  siiad.-  and  <h)ree  vioh-1.  liurs. 
1>  it  so  far,  so  far  awav  '.'  or  only  dim  lhroULj;h  the 
mist  of  manv  tears?  A  sharp.  <piiek  i^rief  is  t  u;^- 
i^in::;  al  the  violins.  A  sustaiu'-il  chord  rolls  away 
and  die-'  like  a  s(jb,  aiul  tlu-n — "  W'r  fty  ours  in  hut- 
(rr  !  " 

Sic  Traii-it  i^loria  ! 

Now.  afl(;r  allowini;  the  talker-  more  <paee  than 
they  deserve.  let-  me  i^ive  a  lis!,  of  the  pirees  plavcfl 
on  Thur-dav  evernn:^^  since  I  la-t  wrote. 

TUrr.SDAV    KVKMN*;.    M  w   'J7. 

rr-'ln-liuni.  pir-t  tini**'' T?ach 

linuroip|iiu.  C  I  nana",  Op.  00,  [new] Srlniti'-rf. 

IMtUt  riu-  OstrMi,  ->]).  (li'i Sclmin:inn 

Kliaiwo.li.-  Hoiiirroi-ic.  No.  1,  [new] Liszt 

."^vMiplMny.  No.  (5, ''  l'ast<tra!e  '* IScetlioven 

Tnln>:lneii.  n,  ) 

Nuptial  riinvMs.    '   '-d  aci  Lolini^'rin Wa;,nur 

Mai-ch  'riMn]in.      \ 

W:i!i7,  Dii  und  Du JStrau-^s 

Festival  <  Kiiinrc! Lassun 

THiKsrt.w  i:vi:mn<;.  jink  :>. 

Ovi.-rtiire,  A'H-ne.-raireri riiemliini 

V:iriai-ioiis.  ojj.  '>>'>.  on  .a  Tlu-nir  l)y  Ha\'(ln lira  Inns 

ruenie  Svinphoniiiur.  oj).  .'tl,  Ineu] Saint  Sarus 

"  I,r  Ttouet.rOnipliiile.'* 

Krti-jiT  Marsch H'a;:tier 

Svuiplloiiv,  No.  5.  Lcliore [^af^ 

Uhapsn.lie  H.ui^n-..i*^e.  No.  Lin  K Li.-zt 

Nouvelie  MrtLt  ition Oumiod 

^J•ll(l  part  liv  Sixteen  Violins. 

Kn'j:li.-li  llotn  oidiuMlo  by  Mr.  .1.  Idler. 

Wall/-,  TaKr.i:;rains :.*. Strauns 

TinitsDAV  i:vi:mn(;.  .UNK  10. 

Overture:  "  Consecration  of  llu-  Uoii'-e  "..  .Iteiithnvcn 

HonmV*  I    *''■"'"  ^"'"-  '"  ^"  ^'''  * ''■"■'' 

KiU<'r-ach',  Xn.  1,  "  II.»auiunde  ■* Scliuhc-rt 

Syini>h()ny.  M  ilat,  N-.  1 Sirltuni;iun 

Sel.-ciions  from  ]r-t  acl  Loheap-in WaLrm-r 

Waltz  [lu-w]  Vienna Sir.ins.i 

Sallaruilo f;  on  nod 

Tnii:si>,\v  KVKNiNo.  jiNi;  IT. 

Cav.aln-  March Schnbert 

Sympl;oiiy  No  1  in  I> Wuber 

(Jvi-rlurc:  "LeCarnaval  Il'Mnain." 

I,,tn, auction,    (  „.,.,i,.,„  „„,  ,,„,,,<,., ^va--er 

Rli.ipsDdio  Ilon^'niise  in  D,  Xc>.  3 1,is7,t 

J'anot  iniisio,  Faust r» Ooiiiu.d 

R<>nian-/-i  in  G nci.-tliovcn 

0\t;rture:  "Sit?;;c'  of  Ccriiith  " Uus.-ini 

Mr.  Duilley  Buck  is  lunv  aotinif  as  assistant  coii- 
(Juctcif  at  tlie  ^-ai-Jon  concerts.  Tliis  ;;ciitlcniaii  is 
well  kiiDWu  as  a  (.listin^nislieil  iiuisieian  anil  an  ex- 
cellent composer,  wliile  liis  inaniii'r  of  conducting 
an  orchestra  is  in  everj'  resiiect  salisfactoi-y.  aiuI 
meets  with  great  favor. 

Concerning  the  great  variety  of  new  nni-ic  which 
Mr.  Thomas  has  performed  th.is  season,  I  will  write 
in  mv  ne.xt  letter.  A.  A.  C. 


JlAxnicL  .WD  IIavdn-  Socip;ty. —  The  aihlrc'ss  of 
the'  retiring  I'resident,  Mr.  Lomxo  U,  lisnNHs, 
rnaile  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  tlie  Sorictv. 
May  Bl,  lS7n,  has  heen  luiiite.l  in  a  neal  |)  ii.i|.lih-t , 
at  the  ref|nest  of  the  meniln'rs  It  preserils  .■m  in- 
Ir resting  re\  ii'W  of  the'  whoh'  history  of  the  Soeiet  v. 
with  wliieh  ,Mr.  liarnes  has  lieen  olhrially  eonneeled 
nicn-etlian  twenty  years,  and  all  the  while  a  zealous 
and  elleetive  laborer.  The  wlml,,-  addre-s  is  well 
Worth  reading,  and  we  regret  that  W(.-  Iia\'e  riioni 
now  oidy  for  a  few  extracts  relating  to  the  cat  lier 
hisloiy  licliire  the  period  of  festivals. 

[t  can  hardly  h,-  sn|i|)nsed  that  the  gentlemen 
who  met  in  .\Ir.  (iraupner's  litt'e  hall  on  fiaiildin 
sireef,  on  the  eveinng  of  .Vpril  I:;.  Isl.'i.  atid  who 
selected  the  names  of  the  t  \s  o  gre.-it  (M-rman  coin- 
jiosers,  Ilandel  and  Thu'dn. — naiiK-s  whiidi.  when 
comliined.  witv  considered  appropriate  for  the  title 
of  the  new  soeiet  \-  which  was  then  and  llirTC 
fiuined, — could  h.ne  antieipati'd  the  measure  of  re- 
ntiwii,  whieli.  in  lali'r  ye.ars,  --hould  attach  to  the 
nuw  houoMil  name  of  the  llaml.-l  ami  Haydn  Soci- 
ety.— an  organization  which  has  become  famous 
liiitli  in  this  country  and  in  Ihirope,  no  less  for  its 
honoj-abh-  recf.rd  as  a  sacred  mnsii-  soeiet  v  than 
tor  the  high  slaiulanl  adopti'd  .ami  well  maintained 
ill  all  its  perlormanci's  through  the  long  series  of 
years  referred  to.  *  ~  *  •■         *         •-■ 

In  its  earlier  days,  Ihe  Soriety  enjoyial  a  high  de- 
gree of  prosperity  ;  the  perform.iiices  at  HoyUtoii 
Hall  being,  as  a  rule,  crowdeil  with  eager  listem-rs. 
while  numbers  uii.ibb'  tog.dn  admittanci-  were  often 
forced  to  drini;  in  Ihe  mindi  covc-IimI  musical  strains 
as  best  they  might  from  their  po^iliiui  mi  the  oppo-  i 
siti'  sidewalk,  when  through  the  open  windows  the 
choral  mnnbers  found  their  wav  to  the  listening 
crowds  thus  congri'g.ileil.  impaired,  it  may  be  by 
distaiKM',  and  yet  weli'omi'  under  the  circumslaiices. 
In  later  years,  and  belore  tin;  removal  of  the  Soi'i- 
ety  to  the  more  s|iacioii-i  ami  elegant  M(dodeon 
Hall,  1  myself,  then  a  yonm;-  lad.  was  often  a  listen- 
er among  the  I'rowcis  oul-ide  ibe  hall,  and  <(/«'i/,i/.v 
tliere.  unless  admitted  to  the  li.ill  by  some  kiiul 
friend. 

For  th.'  lirst  twenty  years,  the  perforinanees  of 
the  Society  were  conlined  mainly  to  llandel's  •'.Mes- 
siali,"  and  Haydn's  "Creation,"  in  wlnde  or  in  ]iart, 
with  sidecliiHis  of  like  (diaiacti'r  from  well  known 
authors.  'I'liu^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  music  per- 
formeil  at  these  concert^  was  in  character  far  in  ad- 
vanci' of  that  in  general  ii.-e  ;  and  the  Socii'ty  was 
e\('ii  then  making  iminense  strides  into  the  rei^ions 
of  art  Ironi  the  slaiidpoiiit  which  iIkmi  prevailed. 

.Neukomm's  oiatono,  "liavid,"  lir>t  iierlormed 
Feliruary  'js,  ISiii'i.  ami  which  became  poimlar  with 
the  Soiiety  ami  it-  patrons,  proved  a  very  prolita- 
bh'  Venture.  It  was  perfiirmed  no  less  than  seven 
tinu's  in  the  lirst  season  of  its  introduction  ;  and 
thereafter,  for  many  years,  it  was  the  favorite  with 
all  patrons  of  the  society.  *  *  *  •- 

.\'o  salarins  were  paiil  for  vocal  nssislance.  which 
is  tpiiti'  in  contrast  with  the  ]iresent  custom;  but. 
in  searching  the  records.  I  tiinl  the  following  under 
date  ol  .lunei;,  KSBT:  "  ro/it/.  To  allow  Marcus  Col- 
burn  five  dollars  per  (evening  for  his  services  in  the 
oratorio  of  'l)avi(l;'  lie  having  sung  the  part  of 
l)avid  nine  times  during  the  season." 

Th.it  sum.  however  did  not  appear  to  be  satisfac- 
tory to  -Mr.  (-'olbiirn  :  and  the  am.uint  was  doubled 
at  a  subseipieiit  meeting  of  the  iioard. 

As  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other  gratuities 
weri'  voteil.  it  is  presumed  that  this  sum  was  consid- 
ered very  liberal ;  but  as  the  ]irice  of  mhnissioii  to 
the  performanci's  was  miilormly  ny'Cv  .■<«/.'..  and  the 
.seating  capacity  of  jiovlston  Hail  was  circumscribed 
in  size,  the  Society  could  hardly  be  expected  to  ex- 
hibit any  very  great  degree  of  liberality  in  payment 
of  salaries,         '■^'         ■=^'         "^^         ^         ^'  *         -^ 

The  r'-nioval  of  the  Society  to  the  new  and  com- 
modioii-^  Melodeon  Hall,  which  occurred  in  Decem- 
ber, l.-s:!'.!,  proved  to  be  a  fortunate  enterprise  ;  and 
many  of  the  greatest  successes  of  the  Society  are 
there  recorded. 

llanders  "  Samson"  was  fir.st  brought  out  by  the 
Soeiety  in  January,  l.'^-l.'i.  under  the  administration 
ol  .lonas  Chickering.  and  was  given,  during  the  re- 
m.iinder  of  that  sc'ason.  thirteen  times,  tilling  the 
hall  on  every  Sunday  evening  cousecutivclv,  as 
•■|>a\i.l"  had  in  theoUlhall.  And  here  I  may  add 
that  the  eminent  musician,  the  late  Mr.  .\.  V.  Havter 
renderei.1  valuable  aid  in  its  producli.jn. 

Tin;  sidosof  the  oi  atoric>s.  even  at  that  period, 
were,  as  a  rule,  takiui  hv  members  of  the    Society  ; 


and  when  the  names  of  .\nna  Stone  (who  usuall\' 
sang  lioth  tin;  Soprano  and  Contralto  n'l'r.i  of  the 
or.atorios;  for  no  contraltos  could  be  found  in  those 
days),  Marcus  Colbnrn,  Marsh.ill  .Tohnson.  Leonard 
Mar-hall.  Samuel  Ric  hardson.  Charles  W.  f...vett, 
.T.diii  Dodd.  IncresseS.  •Within-ton.  Thomas  l',all..l. 
(J.  Wetherbee.  B.  F.  Baker.  X.  C.  Byrum,  and  Henry 
M.  Aiken,  are  given  as  princijial  vocalists,  no  doiibt 
can  exist  of  the  ellicieiit  manner  in  which  tin'  solos 
were  ]U'esented. 

One  well-remembered  inst.ince  is  recorded  when  a 
deviatiiui  from  that  custom  took  place  in  the  snb-ti- 
tution  of  the  irreat  English  Baritmie.  Henry  Phil- 
lips, then  on  a  professional  visit  to  this  c(nintr\".  for  i 
that  of  Mr.  Baker  in  the  i-y'-  of  llarapha.  in  "Sam- 
S(Hi."  The  occa-ion  \\:t-  a  memorable  one  ;  and  the 
im]iression  jn-oduced  on  ad  listcnr-rs  b\- bis  artistic 
treatment  of  tin;  dillieulties  of  t  In;  roh-  is  relliem- 
bered. 

Kminent  artists  havt;  from  lime  to  time  been  en 
gaged  to  assist  the  Soeiety  in  its  jierlormances.  as 
the  subjoined  list  shows,  many  of  whom  have  often 
appeared,  and  some  at  not  very  remote  periods. 

A  partial  list  embraces  the  iiauies  of  .lohn  Brah- 
am.    Ifenry  riiillips.    Carl    Formes.  Cesare   r.adiali. 
Si^-.  M:irio.  Mine.  Grisi.  Mine.  Caradori-.MIeii,  Mine. 
S))idir-/ann.  Mine,   Henrietta   Sonlag.  Mme.   Callia- 
riiie  Haves.    Mnn-.   Rudersdorir  Mme.  P.irejia-Uosa,  i 
Miss    .\delaide   i'hillips.    Miss  .\nnie   Louis,.    Cary.  j 
('hristine   Xilssfm.  and   manv   others   of  greater  or 
h's-i'i'  renown,  as  well   as  those  of  more  recent  dati;  1 
who  san'.r  under  the  titU'  of  the  "  Holby  Company." 
and   which    include<l    the   names   of    thosi'   eminent  ' 
.artists.  Mine.  Paty.  Miss  Wynne.  Mr.  Ciiminiiigs  and 
Mr.  t'barles  Saniley. 

Siill   another  imj-ortant  event  may  be  referred  to  j 
in  till'  pr.ulnetionof  the   "  l'",liiah  "  of  Mendel-sohn.  ! 
lirst  ]ier!'orimMl  in  this  c'juntry  and  b\'  this  S.iciet\'.  ' 
in    I'cdiruary.    lst>!;   tin;    "St.    I'aul"  by  the   same 
author,  having-  received   its  tirst  representation  live 
years  earlier,  Thom.as  Ball,  the  now  emiui-nt  -cnlp- 
tor.  was  lheori'.;iual  "  I'lijah  "  in  this  country. 

But  "  I-"li,jali  "  was  thought  b\'  inaii\-  to  be  "  de- 
Jicient,  in  invlody  ;"  and  it.  failed  to  wi;i  for  tlself 
that  degree  of  popuilaril y  wdiich  all  were  ready  to 
ecord  to  "  Samson."  We  may  wi-ll  ask  at  this 
period,  which  of  the  two  av.  rl;s  n.iined  might  be 
considered  the  u'reitter  t'avoril  e  wilh  the  .Society  and 
the  publii; :  and  we  liazard  nothing  in  saying  thai 
lime  which  often  works  i;; cat  changes,  has  reversed 
the  0)>ini<;ns   then  rxtua'-sed. 

Hut  the  |>ro'.;ress  of  Ih.'  Society  in  the  production 
of  the^^reat  works  of  the  maslers  no  to  tie'  intro- 
duction of  the  "St.  Matthew  Passion"  of.bdin  Se- 
bastian r.ai'h.  liy  far  the  greatest  of  all  thecimiio 
sitions  of  this  style  of  writing  known  to  exi-t  (a 
work  which  it  is  conlidently  hoped  may  be  hearil  in 
its  entirely  durinir  the  coming  se:iso;i\  cannot  b,- 
traced  witlont  extending  these  remarks  to  an  un- 
usual length. 


Music  in  New  York. 

Xkw  V'HtK.  .Ii.i.v  ."..  Thepopnlarity  of  the  Thom- 
as Cardeti  Concerts  continues  undiminished  and 
the  attendance  there  is  as  large  as  ever,  des|)ito  the 
industrious  elTorts  of  some  of  our  newspapers  to  cre- 
ate an  impression  to  Ihe  contrary.  The  possibility 
of  Thomas  being  "  run  out "  by  such  an  enterp.risc; 
as  (Tilinore's  monstrosity  does  not  deserve  serious 
consideration.  It  is  conceded  that  by  far  the  larg- 
er ]iortion  of  the  audience  at  the  Central  Park  Gar- 
den is  now  composed  of  peo])le  who  conn;  to  ln;ar 
the  rnii-ic.  These  persons  arc  not  likely  to  be  eii- 
ticeil  away  by  the  strains  of  a  brass  band,  or  the 
theatrical  splendors  of  a  cascade  of  "  real  w.ater  "  1 
don't  know  how  many  feet  in  height.  Besides,  on 
the  ground  of  mere  comt'ort.  nutst  jieople  pr;'fer  a 
cool  resort  in  which  to  pass  a  summer  evening. 
Xow  there  are  certain  corners,  known  to  those  who 
frequent  the  Thomas  Garden,  where,  in  the  warm- 
est weather,  there  is  always  a  cool  breeze.  If  there 
is  any  such  spot  in  the  Hippodrome  I  have  never 
found  it.  In  moderate  weather  the  vast  enclosure 
is  warm  :  in  hot  weather  it  is  unbearable.  So  inuch 
for  the  relative  advantages  of  the  so  called  rival  in- 
.stitutions.  That  the  Gilmore  concerts  sbonld  draw 
\vell  is  not  surprising.  They  are  patronized  by 
thousands  every  evening  and.  as  the  music  is  not 
of  a  character  to  "  interroinpt  ze  general  conversa- 
tion."   it  is  to  be   hoped   that   certain   garrulous   pa- 
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DWIGIIT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


The  Boieldieu   Centenary  Fetes  at  Eouen. 

{CoiTi'^Jxindciu-r  of  thf  London  Musical  Stniidard.) 
RoiKV,  .lllni'  II. 
Tlif  (|ii  liiil.,  lii'aiitiful  old  city  from  wliiclj  I  tr>-(|:iy 
(latfi  my  kUl.or  hiis   been    niiicc  Snturtlay    last  in    a 
state  of  enthusiastic  ezcitcmimt  bordoriiigon  frenzy, 
nnil  only  to  be  fiiUy  nnilorstood  by  tlie  Roiienuais 
wliose     ]iri<le  it  is   to  eall   tliemselves    tlie    fellow- 
tiiwnsnuMi  of  Tioii'lilien.      For  some  daj'S  past  tens  of 
tboiisaiids  of  eaf;er  pleasure-seeliers    and    patriots 
liave  been  floeliin"'  liitlier  from  every  side,  all  bent 
upon  taking-part  in  the  long-expected  fetes  of  which 
tlie  centenary  of  the  favorite — (the  people  here  have 
it    "  the   immortal  ") —  composer    of    the    "  Dame 
Illanche  "  and  many  anotlier  less  known  but  almost 
equally  tuneful  work  has  been  the  occasion.     On  all 
sides  resound  the  noise  of  beating  drums,  the  echoes 
of  blatant  fanfares,  and  the  songs  of  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  orplieonisls.     In  the    streets  traffic  is 
rendered  almost  impossilile  for  passing  veliicles  ow- 
ing to  the  masses   of  spectators   and  the   continual 
marching  and  countermarching  of  processions.    One 
moment   it   is   a   choral   society   from   Cherbourg, 
wliich   walks   past   singing   with  all  its  lungs ;  the 
next,  a  band  of  fanfarists  from  Havre  makes  day  un- 
pleasant by  its  ungentle  music  ;  or  a  troop  of  sold- 
iers comes  marching   along,  preceded  by  the   rat.i- 
plan  of  lialf-a-dozen  drummers.     Sometimes,  at  very 
awfnl  moments,    several   processions  arriving  from 
different  quarters  of  the  town  will  meet,  with  an  ef- 
fect the  reverse  of  liarraonious,  but  wonderfully  stir- 
ring and  exciting.     The  houses  are  hung  with  flags, 
decorated  with  lanterns,  glaring  with  devices  of  ev- 
ery sort,  all  in  honor  of  a  man  who,  though  a  hun- 
dred years  have  come  and  gone  since  his  birth,  is 
to-day  the  hero  of  the  hour,  his  name  on  everyone's 
tongue,  and  liis  likeness  on  every  breast. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  when  Frenchmen 
do  give  a  fete  they  give  it  brilliantly.  Tlie  ofKc'al 
pr<)gramme  of  the  Boieldieu  commemoration  is* so 
len^■thy  that  it  requires  eight  closelvprinted  quarto 
]iages  to  set  forth  the  plain  details  of  the  many  fes- 
tivals that  have  taken  or  will  take  place  during  the 
four  days  set  apart  for  the  rejoicings  by  the  civic 
authorities  licre.  Not  to  linger  on  other  matters 
than  the  purely  musical,  the  celebration  began  on 
Saturday  with  a  grand  military  concert,  given  by 
the  various  troops  of  Rouiui  and  of  St.  Germain  in 
front  of  the  statue  of  Boieldieu  on  the  quay.  Yes- 
terday (Sunday)  was  devoted  to  the  monster  Con- 
cours  des  Orpheonistes.  In  the  early  morning, 
some  thousand  singers,  variously  calculated  at  from 
three  to  five  thousand,  and  composed  of  deputations 
from  most  of  the  leading  amateur  choral  societies  of 
France,  assembled  on  the  scene  of  the  previous 
ni;;ht's  concert  to  execute  Ambroise  Thomas's 
"  Hommage  a  la  Boieldieu,"  the  cantata  composed 
by  the  autlu>r  of  "  Mignon"  specially  for  the  occa- 
sion. I  was  unfortunately  absent  from  the  town  at 
the  time,  and  missed  this  performance,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  remarkably  fine.  However,  as  the 
cantata  will  be  repeated  to-morrow  at  the  Theatre 
du  Cirque,  with  all  the  invaluable  aid  of  M.  Liim- 
oureux  and  tlie  Societe  de  I'Harmon'e  Sacree,  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  report  a  little  later. 
With  great  difficult}'  I  succeeded  in  attending  the 
most  interesting  of  the  many  orpheon  competitions 
yesterday, — that  of  the  Theatre  des  Arts.  Four  so- 
cieties met  liere  to  contest  the  first  prize,  consisting 
of  a  golden  wreath  (presented  by  the  Acadeniie  des 
Sciences,  Ai'ts,  et  Belles-Lettres  de  Rouen),  and  a 
money  gift  of  l,500f.  The  chorus  selected  as  the 
test  of  excellence  was  entitled  "  Le  Rctour  d'Amer- 
ique,"  and  emanates  from  the  pen  of  M.  Adrien 
Boieldieu,  son  of  the  great  musician.  Each  of  the 
choirs  was  compelled  to  execute  this  composition, 
and  in  addition  one  other  chorus  of  its  own  reper- 
toire, of  wliicli  the  choice  was  optional.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows,  selected  by  the  different 
societies: — 1.  Societe  Ste.  Cecile  de  Cherbourg,  60 
executants,  under  direction  of  SI.  Barrieie,  "  La 
Noce  du  Village  "  (Laurent  de  Rille).  2.  Les  Or- 
pheonistes Lillois,  110  executants,  conductor.  M. 
Boulanger,  "  Le  Carnaval  de  Rome  "  (Amb,  Thom- 
as)— winners  of  the  wreath.  3.  Les  Orpheonistes 
d'Amiens,  60  exec,  conductor,  M.  Griguy,  "  La 
Danse  des  Sylphes  "  (Th.   Seuiet).     4.   Les  Enfants 


de  Lutfjce  (Paris)  8n  exee.,  conductor,  M.  Ganbcrt, 
"  111  nine  du  Matin"  (.1.  llaussens).  Compulsory 
|iicce.  "  l.c  Ret.our  d'Amerique  "  (M.  AdriiMi  Boiel- 
dieu). The  l.-itler  is  a  bold  taking  comjHisition.  (rast 
in  a  .seini-pairiotie  mould,  and  devised  so  as  to  put 
the  power  of  its  interpreters  to  a  tolerably  severe 
tri.'il.  It  afl'ords  several  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
yilay  of  that  rather  unnatural  Frenidi  hoiwlic  farinhr 
sinijiiia'  so  mui-h  in  vo^ue  here.  The  results  )iro- 
diieed  by  this  method  of  rendering  pianos  and  jtian- 
issimos  differ  gi-eatly  according  to  the  degree  of 
perfection  attained  in  it  by  each  society.  In  some 
instances  a  capital  imitation  of  very  soft  poeket- 
eomli-and-papcr  music  was  attained.  In  others  the 
chorus  ari'ived  at  delicious  effects,  as  f)f  inferior  vi- 
olins played  in  the  reunite  distance.  Jokin<r  a(>arf, 
I  cannot  sav  1  greatly  adiinrc  the  svsteni  :  it  snuicks 
of  artistic  trielcery  ;  and  though  at  first  by  its  jtecu- 
liarity  it  charms,  after  a  while  one  wearies  of  those 
abrupt  transitions  from  flT  to  ppp.  whieli  seem  to 
form  the  basis  of  nil  the  effects.  The  performances 
of  the  four  societies  were  very  unequal,  but  the  first 
in  every  way,  as  regards  execution,  training,  and 
ensemble,  was  most  undoubtedly  the  Lille  choir. 
Not  only  were  the  voices  of  this  orplieou  finer,  es- 
pi'ciallj'  in  the  tenors,  but  the  subject  selected  liy  it 
was  infinitely  better  fitted  to  .show  its  strength  than 
those  chosen  by  its  rivals.  The  precision  and  ease 
with  which  M.  Thomas's  "  Carnaval  de  Rome  "  was 
given  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  conductor  and 
choir.  Next  in  order  of  merit,  but  a  long  distance 
behind,  came  the  Paris  Chorale.  In  the  rendition 
of  the  couijiulsory  subject,  it  was  perhaps  not  far 
behind  the  Lille  Society  ;  but  in  the  "  hymne  du 
Matin"  the  Enfants  de  Lutece  had  made  an  unfor- 
tunate choice.  The  Amiens  and  Cherbourg  Orjilie- 
onistes  cannot  be  named  in  a  breath  with  the  two 
foregoing  chor.iles,  which  are  certainly  the  best  in 
the  country.  By  the  by,  I  remarked  that  the  ban- 
ner carried  by  the  Cherbourg  deputation  bore  the 
inscription,  "  Offerte  par  sa  Majeste  la  Reine  d'An- 
gleterre." 

While  this  eoncours  was  progressing  at  the  The- 
atre des  Arts,  similar  competitions  were  going  on  in 
the  Theatre  Francais,  and  in  four  or  five  other  halls. 
Of  these  want  of  time  and  space  does  not  allow  me 
to  speak.  This  was  not  by  any  means  all  that  the 
day  accomplished.  Simultaneously  with  the  orplie- 
on  contest,  were  held  the  eoncours  of  the  numerous 
brass  bands  and  Fanfares  at  the  Cirque  and  in  the 
squares  and  public  places  of  the  town.  In  the  ev- 
ening the  distribution  of  prizes  tool:  jilaee  in  front 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  jury  was  composed  of 
many  of  the  leading  French  musicians,  amongst 
others  MM.  Leo  Delibes,  Lenepveu,  Pasdeloup, 
Danbe,  Paladilhe,  Ac,  ifcc.  President:  M.  Ambroise 
Thomas.  The  golden  wreath  competed  for  by  tlie 
Fanfares  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  Belgian  society,  the  Cer- 
cle  des  XV  de  Binclie.  This  will  serve  to  show  the 
deep  interest  which  has  been  roused  throughout 
French-speaking  countries  by  these  fetes.  Not  on- 
ly have  the  neighboring  towns  sent  their  deputa- 
tions of  musicians,  but  from  the  far-away  South, 
from  Toulouse  and  Cannes,  from  the  East,  from  Par- 
is, from  Havre  and  Dieppe,  and  in  the  North  from 
Lille,  Valenciennes,  and  Belgium,  have  come  scores 
and  hundreds  of  competitors. 

This  evening  a  grand  g.nla  performance  is  to  lie 
given  at  the  Theatre  des  Arts.  The  programme 
will  be  made  up  of  Boieldieu's  "  Le  Nouveau  Seig- 
neur du  Village,"  and  two  acts  of  the  "  Dame 
Blanche,"  interpreted  by  MM.  Nathan,  Barree, 
Mdmes.  Brunet.  Lafleur,  Ducasse,  and  Mdlle.  Revil- 
ly.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  representation  a  short 
phce  ih  ch-cnnsfance  will  be  reeiLcd  by  M.  Maubaut 
at  the  Comedie  Fr.<incaise. 

To-morrow  will  witness  the  last  act  in  the  festi- 
val, and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  from  an  artis- 
tic point  of  view.  In  the  morning  a  Messe  Solen- 
nelle  at  the  Cathedral,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Lamoureux,  and  in  the  evening  a  grand  miscellane- 
ous concert  by  the  Societe  de  I'Harmonie  Sacree  at 
the  Theatre  du  Cirque  (terminating  with  the  canta- 
ta "  Hommage  a  Boieldieu,")  will  worthily  close  a 
series  of  fetes  which  have  been  projected  and  so  far 
carried  out  with  remarkable  spirit  and  success.  It 
was  hoped  that  Madame  Carvalho  would  have  taken 
part  in  to-morrow's  proceedings,  but  unfortunately 
a  miserable  question  of  money  has  led  to  a  rupture 
and  refusal.  M.  Lamoureux  went  up  to  Paris  to-day 
expressly  to  endeavor  to  induce  a  change  in  Mad- 
ame Carvalho's  determination  ;  with  what  result  I 
cannot  say,  though  I  hear  that  his  mission  h,as  not 
been  successful.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  jirinia  don- 
na will  be  replaced  by  some  more  public-spirited 
and  perhaps  equally  e.ipable  cantatrice  from  the 
Opera  or  Ctpera  Coniique. 


Sjjuiitl    Halite.';. 

DKSCRIPTIVE    MST   OF   TITK 
PuUIiNh4-il  liy  4»Biv«*r  I>itf4on  &,  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
My  Father's  Bible.      3.  Ah  to  e.        UkhardH. 
"  FoikI  Tiiomnry  oft  rccnUcth 
The  (Inys  of  l»ariy  ynnth-" 
A  bright  melody  am)  hL-aiitifiil  song. 

That's  what's  the  Matter.  2.  B^toe.   Stmlf/hf. 

"  T— n— A—T    Tint," 
Merry  ootiiio  son^  for  "  the  boys." 

Song  and  Cho.     Pj. 
Danks, 


30 


30 


Memory's  GoMen  Crown. 

w>  to  a. 


"  Mother.  Inve  ntifl  holv  bleisintrs, 
OiiM  anl  nl!  :irn  rpstine:  tViPP'C." 
AH  such  «nnif='  arm  to  he  popular  favorites,  and 
thi^  oiif  fully  fleservc-'B  to  be. 

Take  me  T)a<*k  to  Home  and  Mother.     Soni^ 

and  Cho.     3.  Ah  to  f.         Unathj.  35 
"  F  r  on  earth  thero  M  no  otlu-r 
Kindness  like  a  motlu-r's  rare  " 
Beautiful  Home  soiifr.     Don't  fail  to  sing  it. 

Darkness  turned  to  Light.     III.  Title.     Song 

and  Oho.     2.  D  to  e.  Banks.  40 

"How  like  a  bonediofion  shone 
The  eloiy  on  hU  faoe." 
One  of  those  tender,'  afl'ectiiig  ballad-i  that  it  is 
good  to  sing  and  hear. 

Poor  Ellen.     4.  E  minor  and  major  to  e. 

Pinsuti.  35 
"  ShP  listened — a  well  known  voice  to  he^ir, 
'Twas  noiiirht  but  the  rush  of  the  starilecl  deer." 
Efteetive  and  paibetie. 

My  Love  has  gone  a-sailing.     2.  W>  to  e. 

Molloy.  35 
"  The  sails  spread  out  their  white  winjjrs, 
And  fast  the  ship  sped  on." 
A  real  good  old  fashioned  sea  song.    Sing  it  by 
the  ocean  side. 

Within  the  Cellar's  depths  I  sit.     3.  F  to  f. 

Fischer.  30 
"  Im  tiefpii  Keller  sitz  ich  hier." 
A  bass  or  baritone  song  in  praise  of  Uhein-wine. 

Pepita,  the  merry  Gipsey  Maid.     4.     G  minor 

and  major  to  f.  Knv/ht.  35 

"Viva  la  bella, 
T^a  Zirigarella." 
Capital  song  which  begins  a  little  soberly,  and 
ends  very  merrily. 

Instrumental. 

Home  Treasures.  Smalhvoody  ea.  40 

Xo.  7.     The  Brido-e.  2.  F. 


Melody  of  a  popular  song,  sweetly  and  simply 
arrantred. 


B6  Ferrudd. 

alop"  on  a  train,  but  if 


30 


40 


On  the  Train.     Galop. 
People  do  not  usually 
they  do,  here  is  the  very  best  music  for  them 

Moonliglit.     Serenade.     4.  T)h.  Blchards. 

Very  briirht  moonliirht.  evidently,  as  the  musio 

BU(^2:ests    all  sorts  of  bright  things,  and   has  the 

merit,  for  a  serenade,  of  keeping  the  people  awake 

to  hear  it. 

Petit  Carnival.     6  easy  Dances  for  4  hands. 

Streal>ho(j. 
No.  3.     Schottische.  2.    G.  35 

5.     Galop.  2.   F.  35 

Easy  and  pretty  instructive  pieces. 

Old  Folks  at  Home.     Varied.     4.  E&.     Grohe.  75 
Mr.  rJnd^i.-'s  variations  are  made  "  by  one  rule.'* 
which  hnpi^ens  to  be  a  \ery  good  one.  and  this 
piece,  which  is  numbered  Op.  1983,  is  quite  attract- 
ive. 

Danse  Neapolitaine.      4  hands.        5.  "Dh. 

S.  Smith.  1.00 
This  would  not  be  difficult  were  it  not  for  the 
Presto  movement.    It  is  a  rapid,  exciting  Taran- 
telle. 

Cheer  Up!  Galop.  2.   G.  Lowell,  m 

One  of  the  very  sweetest  and  very  easiest  of 
Galops. 

Clear  Blue  Sky.     Op.  104.     3.    G.        Lirhner.  '^0 

A  clear,  sweet  melody,  elegantly  arranged. 
La  Fille  dii  IvCgiment.     Fantasie.     B.  Ah 

S.  Smith.  1.00 
As  the  original  melodies  are  brilliant,  thi^  must 
he  considered  more  than  that,  or  a  super-briJliant 
fantasia. 


ABERE^^ATIo^-s.— rtegrecs  of  difficulty  are  marked 
1  to  7.  The  Xvj/ IS  marked  with  a  capital  letter:  as  C,  H 
flat,  sc.  A  small  Ttoman  hotter  marks  tlic  highest  note, 
if  on  the  stall",  an  italiL  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above 
the  statf . 


SOME    OF    THE 

IN  THE  WAY  OF  POPULAR  SONGS. 


As  puMishcvs  well  know,  it  is  almost  luipossihlc  to  prophecy  the  future  of  a  song 
when  it  issues  from  the  press.  One  c:in  tell  whether  it  is  a  jjfXJcl  sonf;;  whether  it 
"  ought  to  go  "  ;  whether  it  has  the  elements  of  [jrospority.  Whether  it  v'ill  (jo  can 
only  he  ascertained  hy  trial.  Tlic  following  have  been  tried,  are  successes,  and  it  is 
safe  to  purchase  them. 


I  Bels  Bf  Loi  Ap. 

Son;:;  ami  Chorus.  Fine  lUustrat^'d  Title! 
WorfLs  by  (ieo.  ('oopor.  Mjsic  by  C.  V.  Sbaltuck. 
Price,  41)  cents. 

^'jikc  a  Drc.im  ye  come  to  cliccr  me, 
Hound  nie  eebiKMl  soft  an<l  low, 

Still  your  Mem  ries  linger  near  me. 
t'liiniiug  liells  of  lon;^  ago. 

Sweetly  fell  your  silv'ry  numbers, 
Down  the  .still  ami  Iragiant  air. 

Woke  my  soul  from  K''utle  slumbers, 
Listenint;  to  youreclioes  tair. 

Friends  and  hopes  of  happy  rliildhood, 
Uli'st  me  in  their  i)urest  f;h>w, 

Softly  runs  o'ci'  };rovi>  and  wildwood, 
CliimiiiK  liells  of  Ion;;  a^;o. 

This  is  one  of  those  rich,  hif^h-toned,  beauti- 
ful songs  that  will  not  roailily  weary.  Thf 
chorus  is  very  pretty. 


Dreaming,  Still  Dreaming ! 

Song  l)y  Jlrs.  Zelda  Seguiu.  Composed  by  J. 
U.  Tliomas.  Illustrated  Title  1  K,a.sy,  sweet, 
smooth  and  classical  melody!      I'rice,  .^0  cents. 

Dreaming,  still  dreaming  of  days  that  are  past, 
Flowers  that  h.ave  faded,  too  lovely  to  last, 
Sweet  is  the  vision  that  greets  me  again, 
Cheering  my  sorrow,  and  soothing  my  pain. 
Childhood's  endearments  and  innocent  smiles, 
Passionate  longings  and  love-lighted  smiles. 
Dreaming,  still  dreaming,  while  life  glides  away, 
Visions  of  glory,  bright,  bright  as  the  ilay. 

Messrs.  Cooper  and  Thomas  were  dreaming  to 
some  purpose  when  they  tliought  out  the  new 
ball.ad.  Mrs.  Seguin  h.is  already  given  it  fame, 
and  the  sale  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  large. 


AVhat  Mollie  Said! 

Answer  to 

MOLLIE     DARLING. 

Song  and  Chorus.  Elegant  Illustrated  Title. 
Words  by  (Jraee  Carlton.  Music  by  W.  F.  Well- 
man.     Price  50  cents. 

Smilf  upon  your  Mollie.  darling, 
Like  the  stars  above,  to-night, 
Make  the  heart  within  my  bosom 
Throb  again  with  sweet  delight. 

Mollie  talks  well,  and  her  sweet  chatter  blends 
neatly  with  the  music.  Altliough  an ''answer  " 
to  another  b.allad,  this  one  can  very  well  stand 
alone,  and  may,  perhaps  excel  the  other  in 
popularity. 


Drifting  into  the  Harbor, 


I  can  see  the  Shining  Shore. 

Words  by  Ilev.  ,1.  W.  Carhart.  Music  by  .1.  P. 
Webster.     .Song  and  Chorus.     Price  £5  cents. 

I  am  drifting,  drifting,  mother. 

From  the  earth  so  rocky  here. 
But  I'm  going  home,  sweet  mother. 

Where  is  neither  stoi  in  nor  fear. 
I  am  (hiftiiig  Irom  tlie  daikiuss, 

From  t!i(^  mist  across  the  sea, 
Wlieie  the  day  is  brightly  breaking 

And  the  angels  beckon  me. 

The  words  are  founded  on  the  words  of  a  dying 
lady,  and  this  is  quite  worthy  of  a  place  with  the 
sacred  jiieces  of  a  similar  character  that  have 
attained  such  jioinilarity. 


SCATTER 

Seeds  of  Kindness! 

Sung  by  PhUUp  Phillips. 

Words  by  Mr.  .Sioilh.  Music  by  S.  J.  Vail. 
Price,  ;;t)  cent.s. 

Let  us  gather  u]i  the  sunbeams 
Lying  all  around  our  jiatli. 
Let  us  keej)  the  wheat  and  roses 
Casting  out  the  thorns  .and  chaff. 
Let  us  liiid  our  sweetest  comfort 
In  the  blessings  of  to-day. 
With  a  jiatient  hand  removing 
All  the  iiriars  from  the  way. 

The  beauty  lies  in  the  sentiment,  which  with 
a  simple  airl  attractive  melody,  and  the  power- 
ful endorsement  of  Mr.  Phillip  I'hillip's  singing, 
is  quite  enough  to  cause  the  song  to  be  in 
demand. 


J^    FE-VC^ 


INSTRUMENTAL  PIECES 

OF    DECIDED    MERIT !  ! 


Bridal  Eve  Rflarch. 


30 


Key  of  C.  4th  deg-oe  of  difficulty.  My  Engvl- 
hrecht. 

Mendelssohn's  W  dding  March  is  not  yet  worn 
out,  and  since  the  same  coujile  are  not  m.arried 
twice,  it  has  a  character  of  newness  (at  least  to 
the  wedded  pair)  at  e.ach  repetition.  Still, 
another  good  march  is  quite  desirable,  and  Mr. 
Kngelbrecht  seems  to  be  equal  to  the  occasion. 
His  Bridal  Kve  JIarch  is  perfectly  elegant.  It 
lias  no  apiialling  dilKculties  of  execution,  so  that 
a  player  of  suflicient  ability  to  ])crform  it  m.ay 
easily  be  found  ;  and  it  is  cordially  commended 
to  the  musical  fiieuds  of  brides  and  bridegrooms 
expectant. 


Chant  du  Matin. 


60 


.Vuthor's  edition,  improved.  Key  of  A.  -llh 
degree  of  ditfieulty.     P>y  I!o:-riitril:. 

-V  beautiful  'song  of  the  imnning"  truly. 
Without  attempting  coinmonjilaec^  imitations  of 
morning  sounds,  it  brings  one's  mind  very 
liapiiily  in  unison  with  the  '  perfect  occasion  '' 
of  the  sunrise  hour.  Very  neat,  chaste,  and  of 
delicate  imagination  throughout. 

The  jiiece,  as  a  whole,  is  already  well-known 
and  jiopular.  lint  the  author  has  seen  fit  to 
retouch  it  and.  no  doubt  h.as  ])rovided  increased 
enjoyment  for  those  who  jilease  to  resume  their 
practice  of  it. 


The  Wayside  Chapel.       50 

,      Lithograph  Title.     A  Reverie  for  Piano.     Key 
of  F.     "j  1  degree  of  dilliculty.     P.y  Wilsim. 

A  gracenil  title  page,  on  which  is  depicted  the 
rustic  cliapel,  of  simple  an-hitecture,  hut  well 
designed,  and  in  no  point  ofleiuling  the  eyes. 
Peing  such,  it  is  a  good  ty|ie  of  the  ccmiposition 
within,  which  is  veiy  simple  in  construction, 
original,  very  ideasiug,  graceful,  and  so  easy  as 
to  atlbrd  enjoyment  to  the  miillitiule  who  can 
"admire,  not  play"  so  inaii\  master  pieces. 


TWILIGHT  IN  THE  PARK. 

Illustrated   Title.       Words    by   fJeo.    Cooper. 
Music  by  W.  H.  Proekway.     Price  40  cents. 

Twilight  in  the  Park! 

Cu]iid  litigers  there. 
No  one  near  to  mark! 

Some  one  by  your  side, 
naii]>y  as  a  laik. 

That's  the  time  I  love, 
Twilight  in  the  Park! 


A  jolly    song    for  the  boys, 
sung  and  whistled  everywhere. 


Will   soon    be 


Home,  Sweet  Home. 


75 


.V  transcription.  Key  of  \)b.  (ilh  degree  of 
difliculty.     By  Chaluuvr. 

"It is  the  encore  pieces  tliat  i>lease,"  a  fact 
occasionally  verifieil  by  Th,-ilbeig,  when  lie  occa- 
sion;illy  condescended  to  plav  bis  i  to  li'm)  easv 
franscriijtion.  Since  those  (^ays  the  piece  has 
been  the  I'ltbna  Tkulc  of  the  practice  of  multi- 
tude of  learners. 

Thalberg's  composition,  however,  like  m.any 
otlier  perfect  things,  may  after  awhile  weary.  It 
is  only  Sweet  Home  that  will  never  wear  out. 
.Mr.  Chaloner's  transcriiition  is  good  enough  to  bo 
p!ayed  anywhere.  It  is  about  as  difficult,  and 
will  be  thoiigbtto  be  quite  as  graceful  as  the  wcU 
known  one  of  Thalbcrg. 

Easy  Instructive  Pieces. 

The  fcjllowing  little  list  will  be  gratefully  wel- 
comed by  jierplexed  teachers  in  search  of  the 
■■first  pieces  for  scholars." 

Maple  Beach  Waltz.  Hall.  30 

Adalyn  "Waltz.  Miley.  30 

Banner-  Scholtisch.  "        30 

lola  Waltz.  "       30 

Echo  Villa  Mazourka.  Tm-ncr.  30 

Vivienne  Waltz.  FisJm:  .'JO 
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>]■  'III  !■:  :\ii 


1  A  \  iiui  it: 


Keduced  IVIco,  (I  rents  siu^Ie,  CO  conts  per  dozen. 

Messiah. 

oi 


linii  tlmt  tflloHt.    (Song 
and  ChoruB.) 
l,\fi  lip  your  Heads. 
The  Lord  i^avo  the  Word. 
'I'luir  S'liiiicl  is  (roup  out. 
AVuiLliy  in  llie  Lamb. 


And  tlie  rJlory  of  the  Lord, 

And  He  »liall  Vtirify. 

All  we    like  Slierp. 

For  unto  iia  a  C'hild  in  IJorii 

tJh.ry  to  God. 

Ills  Yoke  is  easy. 

Hallelujah. 

Judas    Maccabseus. 

Mourn,  vo  Amr.-ledi  'liildrrn    ll.-.ir  nu-,  O  Lord. 
U    Fnthrr,    whose    Alnii-lily 'I'nne  Ynur  Harps. 

I'owcr.  H.iil.  Juika'tJ  Happy  Laud. 

■\Vo.  ettnu-  in  Bright  Array.        AVc  Hear. 
l)is(laiul'ul  (.if  Dauger.  Wr  ut_-v(M'  will  how  down. 

Fallen  id  the  Foe.  ILiIk-iujah,  Auicii. 

Elijah. 

Thinks  ho  to  Trod.  Baal,  we  Cry  to  Thee.  Noll. 

He  Watching:  o'er  Iarn(d.  He  That  shall   eiiduro  to   the 

Anmd  Trio — LiftTliiiie  Eyes.  end. 

Yi-t  Ooth  the  Lord  wee  it  "not.  Behold,  God  the  Lord  Passed 
Blessed  are  the  Men,  &c.  by. 

Samson. 

Awafcc  the  Trumpet's  Lofty  Fixi-d  in  his  everlasting  seat. 

Sound.  To  faiue  immortal  go. 

Oil.  First-Created  Beam.  Gieat    Patron    has    subdued 

Then,  round  about  the  btarry  <nir  Fne. 

Thrune.  Let  their  Celestial  Concerts. 

St.    Paul. 

Stone  Him  to  Heath.  eii-epers  wafee.     ) 

Happy  and  Blest  are  they.       To  God  ou  llish.  \ 
How  Lovely  are  the  Mcssen-  Oh,  Great  is  thf  Depth, 
gcrs.  Oil,  he  Gracious. 

Mount   of   Olives. 

Hallelujidi  Chorus. 

Israel    in    Egypt. 

He  cave  them  HailstuiJes  for  TIiv  Uit^ht  Hand,  O  Lord. 

Ruin.  Sing   Ye  to  the  Lord.     (The 

Bnt  as  for  His  People.  Horse  and  his  Rider.) 

But  the  Waters  uverwhelmed. 

Creation. 

Awake  the  Harp.  The  M.arvellons  Work.  (Song 

Achieved  is  tin.-  Glorious.  and  Clionis  ) 

The  Lortl  is  Great.  Tin-  Heavens  are  telling. 

Woman    of   Samaria. 

Tlierofore  with  Joy,  &c.  And   Blessed,  blessed  be  the 

Come,  O  IsraL-l.  Lord. 

Eli. 

T.ct  tile  People  Praise  Thee,    Angels*   Chorus.       (Female 
No  Evil  sllall  bel-ill  Tliee.  Voices.) 

Naaman. 

The  Curi-e  of  the  Lord.  With  SheathecT  Swords. 

Wheu  Famine  o'er  Israel,  G'A,  who  cannot  be  Unjust. 

Joshua, 

Sec,  tile  Conquering  Hero,       Tlie  Great  Jehovah. 

Hymn    of    Praisa. 

I,et  :ill  Men  Praise  llle  I.nr.l.  I  -naitiil  for  the  LorJ.    [Duet 
All  ye  that  eriej  to  tlie  I,(.rd.  and  Chorus  ] 

Passion    ftflusic. 

(.\rcoiutiNo  TO  St.  ;>I.vttiiem-.) 
Three  Chorals.  Xos.  ,1,  .J3,  IV:-.  Amundlliy  tonilihere  sit  we. 

Mozart's   Twelfth    Mass. 

Gloria. 

Moses    in    Egypt. 

Night'B  Shadelio  Longer.        l'iay<-i\  [( >  lliou, whose  power] 

Stabat   Mater, 

Innarain.'itU3.     fpoii;;-  a:id  <  'horn^  ) 

As    the    Kart    Pants. 

A.^!  the  Hart  Pants, 

Seasons. 

Cuinc,  Gentle  Sprin;^. 
Miscellaneous.    (Three  Chcrals  on  one  Sheet,) 

Russian  Nation.al  Hymn.     Luther's  Judgment  Hymn, 

A  Strong-  Castle  is  Our  Lord. 
Rest,  Spirit  Rest.  Kooke.     O  come  all  yu  Fa'thful.  (.\des- 
tes  Fideles.)    Almighty  God.    Moztrt.     Abide  with  me. 


THE  CHORALIST. 

Price  of  eacU  claoruN  1^  ct!«,  or  $1.-4-4  pt^r  doz. 

.  (  O  howlovely  is  Zion.     Quartet  nnd  Chorus..  .7?om'"'?v 

r, )  Where  are  thy  Bowers.    Quartet Rosshii 

"    Glory  he  to  God  on  High.    Chorus Mozart 

Hallelujah.    Chorus HandeVs  ^' McssiaW'' 

4  \  Child  of  Mortality.     Anthem John  Bray 

r  \  Then  round  about  the  starry  throne "Sammn'" 

"*     When  winds  breathe  soft.     Anthem S.  Webbe 

6  \  Daucjhters  of  Ismel.     March  &  Chorus "Dnvid"' 

)  Achieved  is  the  Glorious  Work.    Chorus... "Crcaiio/i" 


Let  their  CeleHtial  Concerts.    ChoruH "Savison'" 

Go  f(u-th  to  lh(!  Mount.     Hoio  and  Chorus. . . . StrvimHon 
ThajiIiH  be  to  God.     Churns... Mcndi'lanoJtn'' 8  "Elijah'' 

The  Great  Jehovah.     (Jhorus J/imfhl 

To  (Jod  in  Heaven.     Duet  and  Choi-us ^'Mosen'' 

Ci  Lord,  our  <Tnvcinor.    Anthem HirJoJtn  SU'veim 

"I'is  Mu.iic  that  \\  hisjK-rs.     (Quartet. ^'Mosrn'" 

Almighty  God  befoio  thy  throne.     Motet '■'^ IkiTjP'' 

I  was  glad  whfii  they  «aid.     Chonis J,  E.  Gould 

Swtdl  the  full  ehuiua.     ChoruB Uaiidtl 

Father,  thy  Word  is  Pawt^  t-      ^    n  r  ,  -     -. 

The  Multitude  of  Angels,  i ^^"I?  «  ''Inkrcemon 

Kxultinf:^  Angels.    Christmas  Anthem E.  L.  White 

From  Coneave  Skies.    Anthem J.  E.  Gould 

Hail  to  Thee,  let  every  Nation.    Chorus C.  H.  Blery 

O  Lord,  in  Thee  I  have  trusted.     Fugue Hombera 

Jehovah's  Prairte.    Anthem E.  L.  White 

Let  Every  Heart  and  Voiee.  Solo  &  Chorus.. "J/os'*" 
Sound  an  Alarm.  Solo  *fc  Chorus. .'./Mrfaa  Jfaccahirus" 

The  Lord  our  Enemy  has  slain.    Chorus .Handel 

'I'he  Lord  will  comfort  Zion.  Sentence.  CAwrt^A  Melodist 
The  Pilgrims  nt  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Cantata„A^a7/»)a77 

Gieat  is  the  Lord .Vozart 

The  Lord  is  Great ,  .liii/hetii 


<  I  ^1 1  a 


JUBILEE  COLLECTION 


OF 


diEES  AND  Choruses. 


[XoTE. — The  tvords  and  mnsie  of  many  of  the  pieces  in 
this  set,  arc  hy  American  atuhors,  and  having  been  copy- 
ri^lited.  cannot  be  used  wiJiout  permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers.] 

CTS. 

A  Finland  Love  Sort; ITiles    C 

.\.lpine  Echo Emerson    6 

.\s  it  fell  upon  a  Day Morninfjton    8 

.\ntnmu  Sonir 3fendelsso/in    8 

Awake.    yEoTian  Lyre Danl>!/    6 

Come,  let  us  be  Merry  and  Gay Toiaig    S 

Come,  Fairest  Nymph 3fornlngion    6 

Curfew Andeton    6 

Crabbed  A^e  and  Youth Stevens    6 

Daughter  of  Error Bishop    6 

Ever  be  Happy "Enctiantrets."    8 

Far  away  the  Camp  Fire "Guiramento"    6 

Fairest  Daughter  of  the  Ye.ar Danhy    6 

Farewell  to  the  Forest Mendelsso?i7i    6 

Festival  Hvmn. ..    Buck  10 

Freedom.'God  and  Right Barnby    6 

Foresters Bishop    6 

Great  Apollo,  strike  the  Lyre Webbe    6 

( Jallant  and  Gaily Horslnj    e 

tjypsy  Life Schumann  \1 

Good  Xight,  Beloved Pinsnti    n 

GreetiUE;  from  Ireland  to  America Steicart  10 

Our  Victorious  Banner Benedict  [    .„ 

God  save  our  Union Gilmore  S 

Iluntins  song  and  resting  place Mendetssohn    8 

Hail  I  Smiling  Morn Spo forth    6 

Hail  I  Merrv,  Men-y  Christmas i  ouner    6 

Happy  and'Liirht "Bohemian  Oirl"    6 

Hark '!  Apollostrikes  the  Lyre Bishop    8 

H.ark !  Each  Snaitan  Hound Bishop    6 

Hark  I  The  Lalk Cooke    6 

Here,  in  Cool  Grot Momngton    6 

Hi'^IUands ^^LaVame  Bianche'^    G 

Tn  the  Forest Mendelssohn    C 

•Tesus  Word  of  God  (avaverum) 3rozart    6 

Lady  rise,  sweet  morn Smart  12 

March  of  Men  of  Harlech Barnby    6 

May  Song Mendelssohn    8 

IMightv  Jehovah "I  ItaHiri"     8 

IMonntain  Land Emerson    S 

Morn  Unbars  the  Gates Jlosmer    6 

Moore's  Celebrated  Pongs,  f.n-  four  voices, 

The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.  J 

Believe  me,  if  all  those  Endearing  Young  Charms.  \   s 
The  Harp  that  once  thro'  Tara's  Htills.  ' 

Morning  Pr.aycr.     j Mendelssohn    C 

New  Year's  Song,    i 

Xow  the  Roll  of  the  Drum  "FiUc  du  Hegimcnt'     S 

Old  May  Morning NoveVo    6 

Once  upon  my  Cheek Cailcotl    6 

One  Gentle  Heart "Matilda"     fi 

On  this  Day  of  .Tov "Sicilian  Vespers"    8 

O  Pr.aise  the  Mighty  God Emerson  ICi 

On  the  -sea Mendelssohn    8 

isnth  Psalm  iPr.iise  ve  the  Lord]   Randegger  15 

Pilgrim  Chorus ' "Lombardi"    10 

Pre'sageof  SpringPrimrose Mendelssohn     6 

R.aid,  [The] Bishop    R 

Rest,  Spirit.  Rest Rooke    6 

Shady  Groves  for  Love  Yan  Bree    7 

Song'of  the  Lark Mendelssohn    0 

Star  of  Descending  Night Emerson    8 

See  the  Chariot  at  Hand  ! Horsley    6 

Soldier's  Chorus "FnuM"  "iO 

Sweet  and  Low Barnby    0 

Swiss  People's  song Aucken    G 

Si>ring  Greeting •  •  •  ■  ''"de  20 

The  Belfry  Tower Hatton  lo 


To  Thee,  O  Country  I  (mixed  voices) Eichberg 

do  do        (fcnnilii  voices) " 

Tramp  Chorus Bishop 

Tyrolesesongof  Freedom Lippitt 

Victoria,  Victoria ■'Fra  Inavulo" 

Where  the  bee  sucks Arne  and  Jackson 

AVith  Hawk  and  Hound Bishop 

What  phrase  Had  and  Hoft Bishop 

When  wearied  wretches Bishop 

Youthful  Pleasure Bishop 


A  collection  of  Trios,  Quartetts  and  Choruseca,  from  tlie 
Favorite  (Jperas  of 

VON   WEBEE,    EOSSINI,    BELLINI,    DONIZETTI, 

MEYERBEER,  and  others. 

Price  of  each  Piece,  25  cents,  or  $2.00  per  doz. 

1    -Toy,  Joy,  Freedom  to-day.    ChnrMH ..  Gipsy" s  Warning 

r,  J  Away,  away,  the  morning.  Chorus Masaniello 

"  I  A  ro.sy  crown  we  twine.  Solo  &  Chorus. Z>fr  Freyschutz 

3  Crowned  with  the  tempest.  Solo  &  Chorus Ernani 

4  Hail  to  thee,  Liberty.    Chorus Semiramide 

5  Like  a  f.iiry  creature.    Solo&Cho..  .11  Turco  in  Italia 
J.  i  Snitly  treading,  silence  keep.  Cho.  II  Crociato  in  Egitto 

\  Threatening  death  to  traitor.  Cho Siege  of  Rochelle 

7     The  fox  jumped  over.  Quintette Guy  Mannering 

g  j  These  moments  entrancing.  Chorus.  ..VElisir  d'Amore 

I  The  night  is  advancing.    Chorus //  Tnrcoin  Jtiilia 

(  Ih.w  bright. and  fair.     Chorus William  Tell 

9  j  In  light  tr  i)ping  measure.    Chorus Guy  Mann' ring 

(  'I'he  <;hough  and  Crow Guy  Manneriitg 

10  O.  hail  us,  ye  free.    Chorus Ernani 

11  AVhen  the  morning  sweetly.  Chnru3.  .L'ltaliana  Algieri 

12  When  life  m  its  beauty.  iio\o  8i.Cho. La  Donna  del  Lago 

13  Gently  fall  the  dews  of  eye II  Guiramento 

14  Phantom  Chorus La  Snnnambula 

...  (  -111  by  the  shady  greenwood  tree 3Iaid  of  Jndah 

t  Light  o'er  sparkling  ocean Bianco  e  Fernando 


16  Hark,  again  the  thrilling  horn. 

17  Come  with  the  Gipsey  bride, 
.g  (  When  the  summer  rain.. 


nderella 
. . .  BoJtevnan  Girt 
VElisir  d'  Amore 

,  Could  I  luish  .a  father's  sigh Bohemian  Oirl 

10    Land  of  the  trumpet  .ind  the  spear Anna  Bolena 

20    I'our  out  your  sparkling  treasure Robertle  Uiable 

<  II  ^11  » 

ratio  (Selections, 

A  SERIES  OF 

Concerted  Pieces  and  Choruses, 

Price  of  eacUCbortBs.'tO  ct8.,or  $1.$0  perdoz. 

NORINLA..  Chorus  of  BruiiU  (BelV  Aura), 'Men's  voices. 
Norma  oometh  (  Vic7iiJv'orina).  "War  Chorus  (^Guerra! 
Guerra!). 

SONNAJIBULA.  rh.intom  Chorus  tA  foaco  cielo).  Kot 
ill  thought's  {D'un  pensUro),  With  the  Sun  shelt'ring 
QnYinyy  {Qui  la  selva]. 

LUCREZIA.  Ijsten,  Music  invitcth  iSema,  la  danzi). 
M:n1am,  I  am  Orsini  (J/q^o,  Or-uiii).  Chorus  of  Shir- 
ri,  MpiT.-^  voices. 

TRAVIATA.  Prinkinc:  Chorus  (Zi&iamo).  Gipsy  Choms 
{yoi  siamo  Ziiigarclle).  Matador  Chorus  {l>l  Madride), 
Men's  voices.  JBiiochanahan  Chorud  {Larye  al  quadru- 
peds). 

ERXAJSTI.  All  welcome  the  Bowl  (Ezmiva  .')  Men's  voices. 
'hlxu] ta\.ion  iExultiumo).  O  Charlemagne  [0  samtno 
Carlo], 

MARTHA.  "Wliy  these  i^loomy  clouds  \Tu  piu  raga'\.  Fe- 
male voices.  Market  Chorus  {Accorr^te,  ffiovinette  .'J. 
Nancy,  eee  them  eye  us  \Xancy,  gu^j-da].  Quartet.  This 
is  your  futui-e  dwelling  [Slam  giunte].  Qu.irlet.  Spin- 
iiificr  Q";irtet.    Huntresses' Chorus,  Fema'c  voices. 

TROVATORK.  Anvil  Chorus  [  Vedif  le  fosche  nottiamel. 
Now  let  the  Trumpet  \^SquiUi  ccheggt].  Men's  voiced. 
Miserere. 

LUCIA.  Search  yo  well  \P-rcorreite  ie  spiagge].  Men's 
voices.  B?id3l  Choru'i  [P<:r  t''  immenso  giuhito'].  In- 
ptant  Vengeance  {Chi  mi  J'n'na],  Sestettino.  Ah, 
h;ippy  day  [/>'  inmifuso  giubllo].  This  unhappy,  f;ita.l 
marriage  {Fur  le  nozze}. 


CHORAL  CLASSICS; 

A  COLLECTION   OF 

Cantatas  and  Choruses,  ■with  Solos. 

Front  the  works  of  l?ach,  Glnck,  Jlozart,   Mendelssohn, 
Schubert,  and  others. 

cts. 

MESDELSSOHN,  Hear  my  Prayer,  Soprano  <e  Chorus.. iO 

"  "  I  waited  for  the  Lord.  Z)af<  .f-  CAoriis. 40 

"  *  Lauda  Sion.  Soprano  di  Chorus 30 

MOZ.^KT.  Cantata,  Praise  of  Friendship.  Solo  .£■  CTo...3S 
SCHUP.EUT.    The  Lord  is  mv  Shepherd.   For  tico  So- 
pranos and  two  Contraltos 40 

WAGXEPl.  Cho.  of  Pilgrims,  2  Tenors  rf- 2  Basses 20 

GLTTCK.     Amiida.     Solo  and  Chonts 20 

SCniT.ERT.    Miriam's  Sonir  of  Triumph,  A  Cantat,t. 

For  Soprano,  Solo  and  Cho7'us 50 

RTFS.    Morning.     A  Cantata 50 

BEETHOVEN."  Becalmed  at  sea,  and  prosperous  voy- 
age.    Choi'us  for  Mixed  Voices 50 

SPOHU.     .\3  pants  the  Hart.     Anthem  for  Si-v  voices 30 

FRANZ,    Kyrie  aCapeMa.     Chorus  and  Solo  Parts 40 

25  per  ct.  deducted  to  Societies. 
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AMUmOIAN.  Teacher  of  Piiiiio,  Tlli-ory  and  Composi 
tion  as  upcciiiitiea.  uiid  Or{j;an  ami  ringing  if 
necessary,  (iesires  a  position.  Was  pupil  of  tiie  Leipsie 
Conservatorv  from  1800-72  and  can  come  well  recommenued. 

Adclreea  U".  L.  W.,  liox  .-ITS, 
893-9  ,  Sprinidield,  Ifass. 

A    YOUNG  LADY  desircH  a  Bltuation  in  a  Seminary  as 
Teacher    of     IMano-Forte.       Testimonials    given  if 
wished.    Addn-SH  S.  T., 
891-4.  West  Chatham,  Mass. 


AYOUNO  LADY  wishes  to  assume  tlie  chari,'e  of  the 
Vocal  Department  in  a  Ladies  School.    Understands 
German  and  French  lanRuaires. 
Address  A.  SMITH, 
891-4.  West  Ciiatiiaji,  Mass. 

G.    W.    DUDLEY, 

Teacher  of   Singing    and    Voice   Building. 

(Dr.  H.  R.  Stieeter's  Method)  Room  No.  3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Building,  154  Tremont  St. 
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Clarke's  New  Method  for 

REED  ORGANS. 

($2.00),  which  occupies  very  nearly  the  panic  poflitinn 
with  rcftpect  to  books  of  iirt  clas.s  aa  Richardeou'd  dues  to 
other    Pianofurlc    Metli^ds. 

The  Chorus  Choir, 

Uy  Dr.  EBEN  TOl'ItrEE. 
A  new  hook  tif  t-terlin^x  merit,  for  the  U'^e  of  .Nfuii  ea 
Socii'tiCN  an<i  ■■  I'hnrus  ClMirH."  w  hieh  arc  now   In'i-ouiin 
(piite  coniiiuin.     L'imi  iKi{;e.s,  ami  about  lOD  pic<-e.-. 


30  Superior  Music  Books. 

NATIONS  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK 

N.'W.      Kor  (iiM-uiiiu  .111-1  rl..Mi,-  S<  IimmI-.      Id  ,  rr,i~. 
For  Note  Reading  in  Sehoids. 

American  School  Music  Readers. 

\'(il>.  1,  II  aii.l  111.     ■X.v.,  :*)  c,  r.D  e. 

Cheerful  Voices.  ^''  '^ 

l-'..r  Sal'bath  P.-li,».l«, 

River  of  Life.  >■■<■«•  k«1-    -^^o  per  inii. 

K..r   lli-li  Srli„ol>  aii.l  A<-adcniies, 

>;i.oii 
I  liiiii.ls.     ^;-j..')ii 


Hour  of  Singing. 
Orphean. 

Kill    lli'iiir  Kntertiiiiuneiit, 

Piano  at  Home. 


<:iie:ip  lii!.trii.ii..ii  liii.iks, 

ff'iniK^rV  Ifew  Wclio<>l»*.  each  75  cents.,  for 
I'iano.  fi.r  Cabinet  Or^aii  lor  Melcdeon,— for  tiuitar, 
—for  lianjd.  for  Cornet,  for  Fife.— for  .\ecordcon,  for 
Clarionet. -tor  Flute,- and  for  Flageolet. 

Sold  liy  all  the  prineiijal  Music  Dealers.  Sent  post- 
paid, for  lietail  frice. 


Price  !^-2.0U. 


Per  Uoz.  $1H.OO. 


Loreley.       An  unfinished  Opera  by 

nen«lclHf4«»bn.    OO  ctM.     Per  IVoz.  Jiij.-40. 

A  beautifnl  fra^;nK-ut,  wlufh,  however,   is   eumplete  in 
itself. 

How  shall  I  Teach?  or  Hints  to  Teach- 

•»rH.  A  pamphlet  Ity  Dr.  Lowell  .Mason,  with  a  con- 
cise description  of  his  mode  of  instruction.  Much  sought 
for.        3«  ct*. 

First  Walpurgis  Night.  Mendelssohn. 

Clolh  $l.>^j.     Uoar«lN  ^l.OO.    Paper  »Oc. 

For  Musical  SocielieB, 

Curtis  and  Behr's  New  Method  for 
the  Zither.        $1.50 

The  Zither  ii*  an  instrument  hkc  a  guitar,  but  luuLdi  more 
powerful,  and  well  worth  learning. 


FIKE    COLLECTIONS    OF    EASY    MUSIC. 
^VBiines'n  ISaiid  itf.Foiir.  ^l.«^3^. 

^iiMical  <«ai-laiai9.   \  i4»liii.  B*iau4»  aci't.  !^'2..yO. 
IVliiMical   FBoYvc'iM.  A^'Ikc*',  "  "         !^i..»0. 

%'i4»llll    AllBll<W4>fl[IOIl9M.  ^9..»4>. 

l''liiz<]-'  8t4»ii4|ii<>t.  ^a..>4>. 

OLIVKR  IIITSOX  k  CO.,        CHAS.  H.  DIT.SON  &  CO., 
Itoston,  711  BMnay,  New  York. 


MUSIC     BOOKS 

BEST    FOR 

QUARTET    CHOIRS. 

XIioniaHt  Hucml  4|uart*>tit. 

Aaiiniliacli't  ^acrt'il  <tiiarCoCii. 
IBuck'M  .tl4kte     <'«»Ilectt4»n. 

naiitiibatli't     If  en-     Collection. 
iBli<-k*N  'ZaX    ;Tl«te«  <'o1lecCloii. 
Cbureli     an<l     lloin**. 
Ilajler'N    <  liurili     .Tlurtic 
Xrinltv     <'i»lleclion. 

Price  „f  e.uh  ItHok,  111  Jioards,  $2.50;  in  Cloth,  $2.75. 


Home  Isical  Lilirary. 


ORIGINAL  HYMN  TUNES, 


liy  //.  K.  ('lir.r.Uu- 

_     vet<-ran     eompo-^er 

■  f  •'Federal   St.."  and  other  favorite  tune-,  contains  100 
Tunes.  chaiil.<  and  .\otlieio-.  all  c  ri.:iiial  and  of  the  best 


qualit)-. 


l'ri,-e,  Hoards,  .so  ,is;  Cl"lll.  .51.00. 


GERMAN  FOUR  PART  SONGS,  ^ZJ^'^Z 

published.  iH  an  unusually  f^oi.rl  eol lection  of  entirely 
new  music,  by  the  best  modern  Gcrin;in  conipogers.  Just 
rif;ht  for  Musical  Sncictiif .     I'rice  51.r)0. 


Collections    of    Instrumental    Music. 

!!VffUNical     TreaMiire.    (Al^o  vocal).    225  pages. 
Piauo    at     ll»me  !    4  Hand  pieces.    New!    LVeful  1 
C>eiuit    of    MtrauNN.    Mo.^t  brilliant  coUectinn  e.\t4tnt. 
l*laiiiP4t'ri      4ll>uiu.     Populnf  and  eapy  music. 
Piauotorte     4«eiiiM.     Popular,  brilliaiil,  easy  pieces 
■loine     <'ircle.     *  ol.  I.     Easy  music. 
Home  <'ircl(>.  *'ol.  11.  Popular  2  and  4  h'nd  pieces. 
Or^-an    at    Uodk'.    2oO  good  pieces  for  Reed  Or^aii. 

Collections    of   Vocal    Music. 

Operatic  PearBri.  The  chief  songs  of  50  operas, 
<neiiiH  of  <Heriii;iii  K4>ii^.  Songs  That  will  never  die 
Ct^4>iiiN  ni  .^c-ofti«i!i  Moiii;:.  Sweetest  of  all  ballads. 
^la«iHer  4ff  J*<'arN.  N-  .n  y  ;ill  Ihc  ;:ood  vocal  duets. 
<-eiii>4  «1'  ^a<-re4l  .'si**:!::-.  I'ur.-.  devout  and  beautiful. 
^iilier  C'hortl.  ^Y  reatU  «i  ft»reBii».  L;true  collec- 
lii>iib  of  the  best  popuuir  song.-'. 
Price  of  each  book  In  Bds,  ^-J.oO.  Clulh,  $:!.l>0  (iilt,  $t.0O. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,       CHAS.  H.  DITSOJ*  &  CO., 
Boston.  711  B'dway,  New  York. 


gifiv  ^\\m  for  ^fult}. 

V  0  0  AL . 

Dciwn  tlie  Sliaddwed  l.ane  slie  goes.  .').  F  to  f. 

Osgood  40 
Wnitiiij;  f'oi-  file  .Swallows.  4.  D  to  e.  /'(«.<»//.  .OO 
Five  o'clock 'litis.  2.    (i  to  d.  Yotnuj.  :i:> 

Wliii-li  is  the  propeffst  Day  to  diink.     lilec. 

■  '■■  <!  to  ,(.  ■  Dr.  Anic  30 

A  Kivcr  thro'  each  wiiidint;  Glade.     :;.  G  to  d. 

WrhihUni.  ;!l) 
Dieaius  of  the  Past.     S's  and  Cho.  ;;.  Kli  to  f. 

Fflliin.  :!() 
I'tioii  a  stormy  .Sunday.  :>.  V)}i.  Carpenter.  ;iO 
The  Family  i'.rtiseambile.       .'!.  F  to  f/. 

Offenhiicli.  VjT) 
There  sits  a  Bird  on  yonder  Tree.     4.  A/<  to  ;/. 

.My  Father' .s  Bible.  ."..  \h  to  e.  l!irli'iiril.-<.  :!0 
That's  what's  the  .Mattel-.  H.  H/,  toe.  Slruit/lil.  .'lO 
Mein'ry's  Golden  Crown.     .Son};  and  Clio.     ;!. 

15/)  to  d.  Dind-f.  :!.) 

Take  nw  back  to  Ilonie  and  Mother.     Son^c 

and  Cho.     :',.  Ah  to  f.  Iliinfh/.  X, 

Darkness  turned  to  I.it;lit.     111.  Title.     Sonj; 

and  Clio.     2.   D  to  e.  JJiinks.  40 

The  Maiden's  Kose,  or,  .So  the  .Story  goes. 

:!.  F  to  f.  Ilallmi.  :!."> 

.Toys  of  the  P'utnre.     (La  fJioja  del  Futuro). 

Duet  for  two  Soju-'s.  ."i.  K  tort.   Giuiilini.  iH) 

The  Letter  in  the  Candle.     .Son};  and  Cho. 

j  '-'.   .\  to  e.  riiofc.  .'W 

PlOsc  .\yliner.  :!.  V.h  to  <i.  ISnoll.  ;!0 

}  Merry  i)ay,  sinj;  the  Slerry  Day.     4.  F  to  '/. 

:  "         '  ^  OffcnUnrli.  30 

( lid  liiown's  Daii};liter.     2.  E6  to  e.        Jlunl.  :H) 

j  INSTRUMENTAL. 

Poor  Kllen.     4.  K  minor  and  major  to  e. 

PinKUti.  Z'> 
Mv  Love  lias  i;onc  a-sailin};.  '2.  E';  to  e. 

Mollo]/.  :!.-, 
Pepita.  the  merry  fJipsey  Maid.     4.     G  minor 

and  major"to  f.      "  Knii/hl.  :;.-) 

Witliin  the  Ccdiar's  depths  I  sit.     3.   F  to'f. 

Fisr/irr.  :!0 
First  Kiss  Waltz.     (I>e  ))rcmier  baiser).    :t.    ('. 

Lainollic,  7") 
Massa's  in  the  Cold  Cold  (iround.     Fantasie 

de  Concert.     ().  G.  I'dpr.   I.OU 

Sabbath  Kvenin<:  Chimes.     Fantasie  on  "The 

Bells  of   Aberdovy.     t'l.   E/i  Pfipr.   I.IK) 

The  Ked  Cro.ss  March.  :!.  E4.  G.  D.  nih„n.  !:> 
Ocean  Spray  Polka.     :',.   A''-  SpinniHr/.  :iO 

Pronien.ade  Mditaire.     Marche  Caracteris- 

tiqiie.     ?,.     I)  to  Eh.  yeuxledt.  .50 

Home  Treasures  Smallicood,  ea.  4(1 

Xo.  7.     The  Bridge.  2.  F. 

On  the  Train.     Galop.     3.  W)  Femald.    30 

Mooiili<;lit.     Serenade.     4.  D'*.  liiclirirds.  40 

Petit  Carnival,     fi  easy  Dances  for  4  hands. 

Slreal)hor/. 
So.  ■•?.     Sehottisehe.  2.    G.  "     ?,:, 

•-,.     (;alop.  2.   F.  :'„-. 

Old  Folks  at  Home.  Varied.  4.  Kb.  G'rolje.  7.') 
Danse  Neapolitaine.      4  hands.        .5.  Dh. 

.S.  Smitfi.  LOO 
Cheer  T'p!  Galop.  2.   G.  L'lwetl.  r.D 

Clear  Blue  Sky.  Op.  104.  3.  G.  Lichner.  30 
La  Fille  du  Legiment.     Fantasie.     (!.  Ah 

S.  SiiiilJi.  LOO 
Bunker  Hill  Grand  Centennial  March. 

3.   F.  L.  Jilason.  30 

The  Popular    ZT'LMA. 

2.  D.  arr.  by  Harney  J).  30 

Memory.     (111.  Title).     Idyl.     4.  E6.     Wilson.  'M 


Mt.«tc  HV  Mail. — Music  is  eent  by  mail,  tlie  espenBc  hc- 
ing  two  cents  for  ever.v  four  ounces,  or  fr.-iction  thereof 
aiiour.  one  cent  for  an  ofdin.ar.v  piece  of  luu.sic.  PersoliM. 
at.  ;i  distance  will  lind  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  ut 
,lo„hl,-  ih.".,-  rat.'B 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


SUI  GENERIS. 


iPALMAM,'.'  Q  U  1  ,,C'   //  \MERUIT^;j"FERATf( 


^WW^ 


aei^ET  ORGANS. 

nNEQUALED:::;r.UN  APPROACHED 

in  CHiKVity  mill  exccili-iifo    by  nny  ndur^.     Awarded 


-"  DIPLOMA  OP  HONOR 

VIEIIA.  1873;  PARIS,  1§67. 

Om  Y  Amf^ricfin  Organs   ever  awarded  any  medal 
i%h}    '-n  Europe,  or  which  present,  sueh  extraordi- 
nary i-xceUt-nce  as  to  command  a  wide  sale  there. 

aw.irded    highest  prominma  at  Indus- 
trial Rxpositions.  In  Amerlcu  o«  well  as 
Kurope.     nutof  hundreds  there  have  not  Ufi.Mi  bix  m 
all  where  any  other  orf^ans  have  been  preferred. 

erOT  I'eclared  by  'Eminent  llii'-icians.  in  both 
LO  I  hemispheres,  to  be  un rivaled.  See 
TESTIMONIAL  CIRCULAR,  with  opinionK  of  more 
than  One  Thousand  (sent  free). 
I&IQSQT  on  havinp  a  Mason  &  Hamlin.  Do  not 
ItIuiO  I  take  nny  other.  Dealers  get  lahqer  com- 
MISMION.S  for  selling  inferior  organic,  and  for  chis 
reasmi)  often  try  very  hard  to  sell  soineC/iitig  else. 

R!!-IA/  CTVI  CQ  "''^'*  ^*^^^  important  improve- 
IIl?"  0  I  I  LLO  ments  ever  made.  Neiv 
Srtio  anri  ConihinatioiB  Stopw.      Superb 

Elay;ere  and  otiLer  4';jt.icfi(  ,,t   iit>\v  de)Niy,iss. 

PIANO-HHeP  CABINET  ORGAN  :^- 

qiiisiti' (■uiiibniiilinn  of  Ihi-se  ln^;trunn•^ts. 

lAoI  rAlll«CNTS.  for^monthly  or'q'irartody 
paviiH'iits;  ur  renti'd  until  rent  pays  for  the  organ. 

nSTfil  riPIICC  •"'''  Cin-ulars,  with  full  pnrtic- 
uHIHLUuULO  ulars.free.  Ailtlress MASON  & 
HAMLIN  (IRGAN  CO.,  154  Tremont  Street,  BOS- 
TON;  ■i'i  Union  Sqnarc,  NEW  YOHK ;  or  80  i  82 
Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 

E  D  W.     S  C  H  U  B  E  R  T  [I     &     C!  O. 

llV!PO,iTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MMQ, 

No.  23  UNION"  SQUARE, 

NEW   TOEK.  [795 

LYON     &     H  P:  A  L  Y  , 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAOO,  ILL., 

Wliolesale  and  Retail   Dealers  iu  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Mu.sic  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
■with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  it  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

J[^=In  addition  to  the  publications  ot  Messrs. 
O.  Uitson  &  Lo.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
•a'A  Music  and  Music  Books  published  iu  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foi-eujn 
Mufiic.  [794 — 3m 


M 


RS.    FLORA     E.     BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St., 


near  Columbus  Avenue. 


[782-ly 


G.     ANDRE     &    CO. 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  MUSIC, 
1104  Chestnut  St.,  Rhiladelphia. 
A  larf;e  assortment  ol  American  Music  con- 
stantly on  hand. 

MRb.  JEN^JY  KEMPTON, 

VOCALIST    ANO   TEACHER    OF   SlNBiNG. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  it  Co.         [79b 


THE    CHORUS  CHOIR, 

JIY    EllKX  TOUK.7KE. 

FOE   MUSICAL    SOCIETIES 


Price  §18  Pf:i£  Dozen. 

Dr.  Tour.jee,  during  his  numerous  visits  (for 
conducting  "Praise  Meetings,"  for  Lectures, 
ttc.)  to  the  various  religious  societies  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  has  noticed  a  new  phase 
of  the  times. 

The  former  Choirs,  in  village  and  town,  have 
mostly  passed  away.  As  musical  culture  ad- 
vanced, congTegations  became  ambitious  to  do 
their  own  singing.  This  they  have  done,  well 
or  ill,  but  have  succeeded  so  far  generally  as  to 
empty  the  singing  seats.  After  this,  congrega- 
tions, wandering  in  their  song  like  sheep  with- 
out shepherds,  naturally  often  broke  down,  and 
were  fain  to  call  in  the  aid  of  precentors.  Mu- 
sicians, however,  understand  that  one  voice,  of 
man  or  woman,  is  not  sufiScient  to  lead  a  large 
assembly.  A  quartet  or  a  chorus  for  lead  is 
essential.  Many  new  choirs  have  been  formed, 
not,  like  the  former  ones,  to  do  all  the  singing, 
but  to  lead  congregations,  and  to  perform  the 
needed  Voluntary,  Solo  and  Anthem  Music. 

For  such  choirs  the  "CHORUS  CHOIR"  is 
intended.  The  music  is  not  easy,  nor  especially 
difficult,  and  is  of  so  good  a  kind  as  to  wear  well 
after  once  being  learned. 

Musical  Societies  will  find  the  Clioms  Choir 
a  book  ready  to  their  hands,  which  contains 
much  valuable  material  for  i^ractiee. 


GERMAN  FODR  PART  SONGS, 

FOR    MIXED    VOICES, 

WITH    ENGLISH    WORDS, 

Compiled  by  N.  H.  ALLEN. 

Price  S1.50. 

Notice  that  the  music  is  for  MIXED  VOICES, 
for  which  there  is  not  such  a  gTeat  quantity  of 
music  by  German  composers. 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  fine  book, 
one  is  at  once  impressed  with  its  briglitness. 
Although  nothing  can  be  said  against  the  "pen- 
sive" character  of  many  excellent  quartets,  one, 
after  a  while,  gets  tired  of  them  We  like  to 
turn  from  shade  to  sunshine. 

"  Bontl   liOvel^'   RoMebsiil.'* 

"  IfS.v  .*»*»  «'ii>l  Bls^'liBaiial  Iiassie." 

"^•■IB  iiia>  tliiif.  1*'Bi«'r«»'j*  nty  BJarling-?" 

"XBl«'  .<^«a  IM  Ntill.  tlie  1Viil4l.<4  ure  Klet'pins:." 

^'.4.  little  veMMfl  sniootlil^' ailoniB  tli«'  IBiver 

are  lines  which  illustrate  the  clear  and  sweet 
character  both  of  words  and  music. 


7 


BY   J.  C.    D.    PARKER. 


Price  60  cents. 
Not  Songs  with  7  parts,  but  7  Songs  or  Glees, 
each  of  which  has  four  parts. 

As  originally  sung  by  the  musical  Club  under 
Mr.  Parker,  they  attracted  much  attention,  and 
were  pronounced  favorites.  Favorite  Glees  are 
not  plenty.     Try  them ! 

OLIVEU  DITSOX  &  CO.,  IHAS.  H.  KITSOX  &  00., 

Boston.  <11  Br'divay,  N.  T. 

PUBLISHERS. 


(NrjAia.V    JiKAllV)     I- 


High  Schools  Academies,  &c., 

By  li.  <).  Emerson  and  W.  S.  Tildex. 
Price  $1.(10.  $7.50  Per  dozen. 

This  new  book  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
THE  HOUR  OF  SINGING.  Those  who  have 
used  that  very  useful  and  popular  book,  will 
need  no  urging  to  adopt  a  new  work  by  the 
same  authors. 

The  Hion  School  Choir  contains  the  proper 
amount  of  elementary  instruction,  and,  as  one 
of  a  graded  series,  naturally  succeeds  Vols.  1., 
II.  and  III.  of  the  American  School  Music 
Readers.  But  it  also  has  a  large  collection  of 
two,  three  and  four-part  songs,  which  finely 
combine  recreation  with  study. 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

IN  THE  FORM  OB'  LECTURES. 

BY   FREDERICK  LOUIS  BITTER. 

Professor   of  Ulusic   in    Vassar   College. 
In  Two  Volumes.     Each  $1.50. 

As  a  standard  work,  this  compilation  of  Prof. 
Ritter  cannot  well  be  excelled,  and  should  be  in 
tlie  possession  of  every  Music  Teacher  who  in- 
tends to  be  well  posted  in  musical  information. 

Few  students  would  have  the  patience  to 
sift  and  examine  500  works  bearing  on  the 
history  of  sweet  sounds.  Yet  this  has  been 
done  in  order  to  bring  togetlier  the  very  com- 
pact treatise  before  us,  which,  while  condensed, 
useful  and  thorough,  does  not  lack  the  very  im- 
portant trait  of  being  inteiesting. 


FOR  CONGREGATIONS,  SCHOOLS  &  THE  HOME. 
Price  40  cents,  §35  per  100. 

For  Congregations,  who  need  but  a  small 
book.  Its  tunes  are  the  best,  most  skilfully 
selected,  and  the  hymns  are  sufficient  in  numbir 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

For  Schools,  for  opening  and  closing  ser- 
vices. It  is  quite  desirable  that  in  schools  and 
seminaries,  pupils  should  become  acquainted 
with  ciuTcnt  sacred  music.  This  is  just  what  is 
wanted.  Either  one,  two,  three  or  four  paits 
may  be  learned.  The  book  will  always  be  useful, 
and  need  not  be  changed,  like  other  school 
books,  from  time  to  time. 

For  the  Home.  Being  quite  handy  and  porta- 
ble, it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  "lying  aiound  " 
in  a  sitting  room  or  on  the  Piano,  ready  for 
evening  or  Sunday  evening  sings  by  the  chil- 
dren, by  the  family,  or  by  assembled  neighbors. 


Coming !     A  Welcome  Visitor ! 

OUR  NEW  SABBATH  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 
THE 


BY"   H.    S.  and  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

Full  of  bright,  sweet,  pure,  shining  songs,  of 
which  there  can  never  be  too  many. 

Don't  get  a  new  book  before  examining  this. 
OLIVER  DITSOX  i  CO.,        GBAS.  H.  DITSOX  &  CO., 
Bo.ston.  711  B'd«ay,  \.  T. 

PUBLISHERS. 


Whole  I^o.  804. 


BOSTON,  SxVTURDAV.  -JULY  lM.  IST.l. 


Vol.  XXXY.  Xo.  8. 


The  Pictorial  Power  of  Music. 

liY  G.   A.   MACFAUREN. 

In  days  gone  by,  whpti  Iinpps  -u-crc  frpsh  tliat 
have  been  disappointed  or  fiiililli-(l,  and  wlien 
expectations  were  for  a  future  tliat  lias  now 
become  past  or  present,  folks  used  to  talk  of 
"  descriptive  music,"  as  a  class  of  composition 
wliicli  was  either  above  or  below  other  writing, 
according  as  the  estimator  was  younger  or  old- 
er at  heart,  according  as  he  thought  of  what 
was  to  come,  or  of  what,  having  been,  was 
ever  to  remain.  The  term  is  now-a-days  sup- 
planted in  the  .sentences  of  many  essayists  by 
"  program-wc  nuisic.'' with  tlie  French  redun- 
dant syllable,  a.s  if  to  attest  the  foreign  sourei; 
of  the  detiniti(Hi;  and  tliis  is  used  in  opposition 
to  "abstract  music,"  which  latter  refers  to 
Iiieces  without  a  title,  but  implies  pieces  with- 
out a  distinct  non-technical  meaning.  AVheth- 
er  "descriptive"  or  "  ])rogram-;/(/" "  be  the 
better  epithet,  matters  little  :Cithcr  defines  such 
compositions  as  avowedly  represent  some  idea 
that  is  extra  to  the  notes,  some  tliouglit  that  is 
ajiart  from  the  melodies  and  the  harmonics  and 
tlie  modulations,  but  is  yet  contained  in  them. 
Let  us  (hen  consider  how  long  it  is  that  <'«m- 
poscrs  have  sometimes  acknowledged  such  a 
purpose  in  their  works,  how  far  sucii  a  ])urpose 
iielcuigs  ahuie  to  vocal  nmsic.  or  is  limileil  in 
this  by  the  direct  statement  in  the  words  tliat 
are  set,  how  far  it  is  excieiscd  in  instrumental 
music  also,  and  how  far  there  is  still  an  expres- 
sion, though  unacknowlcdgc(l,  and  even  though 
unknown  to  the  producer,  in  the  wlioU^  mass  of 
imisic.  These  ])oinls  are  worth  consideration, 
as  illustrating  tlu'  respect  due  to  the  inciLriua- 
tive  or  jioetical  element  in  our  art,  in  addition 
to  the  artistry  evinced  in  the  rhythmical  divi- 
sions, the  contrivance  of  the  jjarts,  the  mor<- 
or  liws  sudden  changes  of  key,  anil  tlie  conduct 
of  the  ]ilan,  besides  the  copious  machinery  of 
coloring,  by  means  of  the  various  tones  of  "dif- 
ferent instruments,  and  the  varii-ties  induced 
in  these  Ijy  diirereucc  in  their  combination. 

Xot  to  seek  among  the  musty  trailitimis  of 
earlier  time,  one  may  refer  to  the  extant  works 
of  two  musici.ans  of  ,so  long  ago  as  to  bear  a 
high  anti(|nity  in  comparison  with  the  very  far 
later  developuicnt  of  music  than  of  the  i")ther 
arts.  Firstly.  Dietrich  Buxtcliude.  the  re- 
nowned organist  of  St.  Marv's  Clmrcli  in  Lu- 
beck,  lived  from  1(!:!S  till'lTOT,  and  left  in 
print,  besides  a  multitude  of  other  works,  seven 
Suites  de  PiPees  for  the  harpsichord,  rejiresent- 
ing  the  several  characters  of  the  seven  ])lancts; 
a  tlight  of  fancy  the  subtlety  of  whose  aim  has 
not  been  exceeded.  Seonidly,  the  Abbat<'  \n- 
tonio  Vivaldi,  commonly  called  "  II  Prete 
rosso,"  because  of  the  hue  of  his  hair,  died  at 
a  round  old  age,  in  174:!:  and  he  published 
twelve  Concertos  for  string  instruments,  depict- 
ing the  qualities  and  impressions  of  tin;  four 
seasons;  and  another  jiiece  which  is  familiar  as 
the  "Cuckoo  Concerto,"  wherein  the  notes  of 
the  "wandering  voice  "  are  conspicuously  set 
down;  anticipating  thus  the  thesis  of  a  Sym- 
phony by  Spolir,  and  the  ajipropriation  of  nat- 
ural sounds  to  art  use  liy  Beethoven.  Then 
there  is  the  Capriccio  by  Bach  for  the  har|isi- 
chord,  written  in  1704."  representing  the  dis- 
.suasion  of  a  beloved  brother  from  a  hazardous 
journey,  his  resistance  of  the  same,  and  his  de- 
parture, and  cimcluding  with  a  fugue  on  the 
notes  of  the  ))osiboy's  horn ;  and  what  can  be 
more  modern  in  purpose  than  this,  more  de- 
scriptive, or  uiore])rograuimatical  '.  There  are 
the  same  com))oscr"s  I'astoral  Synqihony  in  his 
Cliristnuus  Oratorio,  ami  Il.uiders  piece  of  the 
same  name   in   his  .Messiah,    lioth   figuring  the 


shepherds   at   watch    in  the  briirlit   starlii^lir   on 
the  night  of  the  Xativitv.      There  is   the   Sym- 
phony in   Samson,  to  represent  the  fallinu'  of 
the    building   overthrown    liy   the    miraculous 
strength  of  the  blind  hero — almost  the  .single 
instance  of  Handel's  use  of  chromatic  passing 
notes — and  that  in  Belshazzar,  which  is  ipiaint- 
ly,    but    characteristically    marked    ".\llegro 
postillions."  to  accompany  the  sup])Osed  hur- 
ried entrance  of  the  throng  of  wis(>  men  sum- 
moned to  interpret  the  proohetic  writing  on  the 
wall:  and  need   one   look  in  the  works  of  any 
age  for  a  truer  image  of  the  feeling  prevalent 
among    the    dramatic    jiersons    than  the    Dead 
March  in  Saul  or  the  .Tubilant  March  in  .ludas 
Macc;ibaMis  ?        Haydn's  n'preseutation  of  the 
earthquake  in   his  Seviui   Last  Words,    and   of 
chaos  in  his  Creation,  brimx  the  art  of  deseri])- 
tive  instrumental  music  a  ireneratiim  nearer  to 
our  own  age.      F.ven  Beelhoveu,  tlu' accredited 
inventor  of  the  praclicc.  was  forestalled   by  a 
few  years  in  his  dcsi;,r!i  df  the  Sinl'onia  Pasto- 
rale, till:  earli(U' concepticHi  of  ]iiu'lrayiug  pasto- 
ral  life  in  orchestral   music  being  clue  to   one 
Knecht,  an  obscure  composer,  who  wrought  in 
a   place,  little  less  unknown,    calh'd   Biberach. 
(Jlorious  sjieeimens    of    des<-riptive    music,    are 
lieethoven's  (.)vertures.    all    four   of    them,   to 
Leruiorc,  that  to  (jiH-ioUm.  and  thaf  to  Kirmont; 
and  his  Sonata  representing  a  farewell,  .absence, 
and    :i    return,    belongs  to  the  sanu!  (category. 
Rossini    worked    with    the    brush    of  a  scene- 
|)ainter    in  his  Overture  to  Guillaume  'I'ell   and 
in  the  representations  of  a  storm  that  diviile  the 
action   of   the  second  act  in  the   Barbiere.    Ma- 
tilda di  Shabran.  and  other  of  his  comic  Opera*. 
Spohr   evinced    his    desc-riptive    power    in    his 
Svmphonies.  the    Consecration    of  Sound,    the 
Coutenti(Ui  between  Farthliness  and   dodliness 
in  the  soul  of  man.  ami  the  Seasons,  and  in  his 
(Overture  to  .Vzor  ami  Zemira.  representing  the. 
storm,  the  wreck  of  thi'  mi'reh.aut's  vessel,  and 
his   magical    rescue.      Weber's  Concert  Stiick 
tells  a  complete  story  of  anxiety   in    absence, 
a  knight's  return,  his  true  love's  eag<^r  rush   to 
meet  him.   and  their   raiuure  in    each    other's  j 
endiraee.      The  success  of  .Mcn<lelssohn  has  been  | 
equal   to  that   of  the  best  of  them  in   his  Ovc'r-  j 
tures.    and   in  his  l?i'f(U'mation  Symphony  and 
in    those   two   orchestral   works  recording   his  ; 
im])ressions   in    Scotland    and    in    Italy.     The  I 
tone-pictures    by    Stern.lale    Bennett,    namely, 
the  Xa'iades.  the  Wood-N'ymphs,  and   Paradise 
and  the  Peri,  are  i^aeh  .a  masterpiece.     Latest, 
if  not  last,  the  Abbe  Liszt  and    Ilerr  HalT  are 
writing    symphonic    jioems   and     Syni])honies 
without  the  assumption  of  poetry,  ))ur)iosing  to 
paint  in  tones    the  jiictures  announced  in  the 
titles  they  choose. 

Thus  much  for  the  pictorial  in  music  for  in- 
struiiKuits.  It  is  the  aclmilted  province  of  com- 
positions for  voices,  from  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century  at  least,  to  express  the  words  to 
which  they  are  set.  Many  and  many  an  author 
has  been  unconfent  to  limit  this  word.  ex])ress, 
to  the  sense  of  declaim,  and  has  found  means 
to  illustrate  his  text  liy  figures  of  his  own  im- 
agining, fully  as  metaphorical  as  anything  that 
graces  the  verse  of  a  ]ioet.  Think  of  the  weighty 
wall  of  waters  and  the  ripi)ling  of  the  harmless 
waves  against  it,  in  the  chorus  "He  led  them 
through  the  deep,"'  the  sense  of  substance  as  in 
our  London  fogs  in  "  He  sent  a  thick  darkness." 
the  opjiression  as  of  a  heavy  mass  of  ice  at 
"  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea,"'  all  in  Is- 
rael in  Egyjit;  and  again,  of  the  helpless  grop- 
ing, where  hands  have  to  fulfil  the  eyes'  office, 
in  "  The  people  that  walked.''  in  the  ^lessiah 
of  the  same  master;  and  .say,  but  with  no  liopc^ 
for  credence,    that  the  music  paints  not,   with 


power  unmistakable,  very  far  more  ihan  is 
stated  in  thi'  words.  Who  can  say  th.al  tho-;e. 
howling  notes,  with  their  peculiar  instranie:i- 
tation,  convev  no  meaning,  that  accom]i-iny  t  In; 
mention  of  Cerb(>rus  in  the  chorus  of  Klysian 
spirits  in  Gluek'sOrfeo  ?  There  is  the  incident 
in  Fidelio  of  the  wavingof  the  lamp  liefure  the 
eyes  of  tin;  swooning  Florcstan,  to  find,  by 
their  sensitiveness  to  the  light,  whether  he 
still  lives;  and  the  streaming  phrase  ftu'  the 
hautboy  as  much  sugi;es(;s  the  moving  brightness 
as  it  recalls  tlu^  caiitive's  last  utti'red  thousi'lits 
of  his  Leonore.  Kvery  song  of  Schuliert  shows 
the  entire  surroundiu<j:s  of  the  songster,  wheth 
er  in  the  turning  of  the  wheel  while  Gretchen 
plies  her  spinning,  or  in  the  violent  rushini;  of 
the  horse,  the  nie-ht  wind  and  the  agitaliMl 
fathiM-'s  thoughts  in  the  KrI  ICing.  or  in  count- 
less not  less  beautiful  instances.  Exi'ejit,  how- 
ever, from  all  cases  to  b(^  admireil,  tlu^  curious 
specimens  of  objective  imitaticni  that  abound 
in  the  Creation,  and  woinhu'  the  while  that  ^o 
irreat  a  master  as  he  who  wrote  the  work  shouhl 
he  so  lirthi  of  a  poet. 

The  i]uestionless  persiiieuify  of  these  vocal 
instances  of  which  the  wonls  indicate  the  ]iur- 
jiose.  (iroves  that  instrumental  music  may  be 
equ.-illy  full  of  meaning  though  this  have  no 
exl(U'nal  indication. 

De.s('riptive  instrumental  music  has  its  worst, 
side  outwards  in  the  so-i'alh'd  "  Battle  Pieces" 
and  other  thiuiTs  of  the  class,  that  were  more  in 
voirm',  from  fifty  to  a  humln^d  years  ago  than 
they  are  now,  beginning  with  Ivotswara's  Bai- 
lie of  Prague,  that  waserewhile  as  certainly  to 
be  found  in  a  ladies'  boanlintr  school  as  a  back 
board  or  a  French  "mark;"  inchnling  I)us- 
sek's  Sorrows  of  Marie  Antoinette  that  eu<ls 
with  a  glissando  di\s(-ent  frotn  thi^  ttqi  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pianoforte  to  picture  the  fall  of 
the  guilloline;  and  not  omitting  the  work  of 
Bei-thoven  himsi'lf  that  was  designed,  nol, 
merely  to  commemorate,  but  to  ilescribe  Wel- 
lington's success  at  Vittoria.  In  thesis  and 
such  as  these,  the  d(^se.ripfioii  is  of  |irior  emisid- 
eration  to  the  music,  and,  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  any  ])orlion  of  this  being  misunder- 
stooil,  the  staves  are  interlined,  in  most  casi-s, 
with  indications  as  evideiitas  "Thecrii's  of  the 
wounded,''  "the  agony  of  the  royal  Itidy  when 
her  infant  son  is  torn  from  luu-arms, "  and  so 
forth.  To  another  species  of  delineation  be- 
lonixs  the  notable  pieces  by  (!esti,  wherein  the 
purpose  to  re|)re.s(uil  a  rainbow  is  effected  by 
the  successive  entry  of  all  the  instruments  in 
the  score,  be;rinning  with  that  on  the  lowest 
.stall  and  ending  with  that  on  the  highest,  each 
for  a  single  note,  followed  by  the  reverse  of  the 
succession,  with  which  imago  if  the  eye  be  sat- 
isfied, it  is  possii)le  the  ear  may  not.  All  these 
coni])ositions.  from  the  meanest  upwards,  ad- 
dress but  a  low  order  of  intelligence,  and  their 
littleness  gives  licence  to  many  effective  sallies 
against  tlie  pretence  to  address  the  sight 
tlirough  the  hearing  or  to  set  forth  visilde  ob- 
jects by  means  of  sounds. 

Indi.sputably,  all  musical  images  are  vague, 
and  are  su.sceptible  of  various  interpretation  by 
ditTercnt  hearers.  It  is  more  thaii  forty  years 
ago  that  a  party  of  young  musicians  met,  of 
whom  some  have  proved  Iheir  riglit  to  the 
world's  esteem  and  have  w(m  due  acknowledg- 
ment, wdio  discussed  the  (loint  in  question. 
Two.  in  particular,  affirmed  that  the  Overture 
to  Oberon  told  a  tale  as  graphically  as  words 
could  relate  it.  In  support  of  their  view,  they 
each  separately  went  apart  with  a  third  person, 
and  stated  to  him.  from  phrase  to  phrase,  the 
course  of  incidents  that  Weber's  imaginative 
piece  portrayed;  and  then,  the  holder  of  both 
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their  (■oiiMiIi'Mci'h  revrulccl  tlu!  two  (,i)  i.lii!  rest 
of  llu!  c<>ir.]).uiy,  mtkI  showed  (liiis  1h;il  in  no 
single  ]ioiii(  ilid  llie  several  Iraiislntioiis  of  the 
niiinisliiUiilile  iiiirnitive  iieeonl,  save  ami  cxeept 
only  tliat  the,  lirst  three  notes,  and  tlie  same 
plnase  when  it  recurs  in  the  key  ot  15,  stand  for 
llie  elianned  liorii  of  the  leg'(!rid.  which  verily 
Ihey  do  as  truthfully  as  nnythinn  in  ait  or  ini~ 
lure  can  stand  for  itself.  Beyond  I  his,  the 
rnshins  waters  of  the  one  were  tlii^  armed 
kni'^hls  of  the  other,  I  he  ardi'Ut  lo\'e  of  this 
jMctiire  was  emliodied  in  the  l^Hiii  anties  of 
that,  and  so  on,  and  so  im  to  tlie  end  of  the 
chapter.  The  exeeplion  lias  been  stated  and 
exemjdilied;  let  it  be  answered  by  the  fact  that 
herein  lies  the  pre-eminence  of  music  over  other 
arts  as  a  inedi\im  of  poetical  expression.  That 
the  witnes.s  of  a  work  of  art  is  a  necessary  party 
in  the  explication  of  what  it  .signities,  makes 
him  to  some  extent  a  (lartncr  in  the  artistry; 
and  this  also  gives  to  the  fabricator  of  tlie  work 
a  wider  range  of  a]ipeal  to  syin|iatliy,  than  he 
can  have  who  speaks  mine  delinitcly.  It  is  a 
distinction  between  science  and  art,  lietween 
fact  and  imagination,  that  the  things  which 
belong  to  the  former  arc  detinite,  positive,  real, 
while  tho.se  which  pertain  to  the  latter  are  to 
some,  extent  misty,  vague,  insubstantial ;  the 
precision  of  oiilline  which  verities  the  fir.st  is 
rounded  or  clouded  off  so  as  to  give  the  second 
the  air  of  a  vignette  instead  of  a  framed  draw- 
ing. So  long  as  the  work  in  question  falls  not 
into  obscurity,  the  greater  the  elasticity  of  its 
expres.sion,  the  higher  its  poetry.  The  sign- 
lioaril  that  exhibits  an  indisputable  red  cow  or 
l>lue  lion  is  less  considerable  as  a  work  of  art 
than  a  ])ainting  by  Laudseer  that  suggests  to 
the  spectator  a  long  train  of  fancies  as  to  the 
feelings,  all  but  human,  of  the  animal  it  pre- 
sents, excited  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
tlie  brute  is  involved.  A  newspaper  notice  of 
a  royal  visit  to  the  city  or  elsewhere  may  be  as 
accurate  as  a  trades-man's  invoice,  but  has  no 
halo  of  possibilities  and  probabilities  as  to  co- 
incidences and  consequences  of  the  occasion: 
the  Duke  of  York's  description  of  the  entry 
into  London  of  the  triumphant  Bolingbroke 
and  the  falling  Richard  conjures  up  a  thousand 
suppositions  of  the  characters  of  the  two,  of  the 
lickleness  of  the  people,  and  <if  the  fate  of 
England  past  and  to  come.  Still  more  free  is 
the  power  of  musical  suggestion,  still  wider  is 
its  scope,  and  still  higher  on  this  account  should 
be  its  estimation. 

In  needing  a  title  to  make  its  purpose  com- 
prehensible, a  piece  of  music  exceeds  in  degree 
perhaps,  but  certainly  not  in  fact,  a  painting 
era  drama.  For  example: — in  an  exhibition 
of  pictures,  two  friendi?,  wdiohad  no  catalogue, 
admired  a  certain  painting,  but  were  at  a  loss 
as  to  what  might  be  its  subject;  a  beautiful 
youthful  figure  held  a  dissevered  human  head, 
and  this  the  beholders  surmLsed  must  be  the 
daughter  of  Herodi.as  with  King  Herod's  reluc- 
tant gift  of  the  head  of  the  Baptist,  W'Ondering 
the  while  at  the  shortness  of  the  damsel's  gar- 
ments, but  accounting  for  this  as  designed  for 
the  display  of  her  recent  dancing,  and  applaud- 
ing it  as  a  happy  suggestion  of  the  artist;  the 
description  in  the  book  was,  "No.  811,  David 
with  the  head  of  Goliath."  Again: — in  a  the- 
atre, other  two  friends,  who  had  no  playbill, 
were  witnessing  a  performance  of  Pizarro,  when 
an  actor's  illness  had  necessitated  the  change 
from  Brutus,  of  which  latter  our  playgoers  had 
read  the  anuouucenient ;  they  were  bewildered, 
as  Weil  they  might  be,  by  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  incidents  before  them  and  their  his- 
torical recollections,  but  they  ingeniously  en- 
deavored to  fit  the  one  on  to  the  other,  strangely 
wondering,  however,  at  the  hoary  age  of  Oroz- 
embo  when  the  Spanish  tyrant  orders  the  exe- 
cution of  the  venerable  Peruvian,  naively  say- 
ing that  they  thought  it  was  his  son  whom 
Lucius  Junius  condemned  to  death,  and  this 
old  gentleman  looked  more  like  his  father. 
Just  in  like  manner  would  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony or  the  Overture  to  A  Midsummer  Nigiit's 
Dream  lose  its  representative  power  ou'him 
who  knew  not  its  title,  and  w  ho  might  iu  his 


ignorance  ascribe  to  it  a  meaning  tlilTereut  from 
that  which  filled  the  minil  of  the  artist. 

Musicians  have  always  been  singularly  retic- 
ent, in  comparison  with  litcratists  and  liniu.rs, 
as  to  the  extra-technical  |iurpose  of  their  work. 
Whereas,  every  book  that  is  printed  and  every 
picture  that  is  shovvn  bears  a  name  to  define  its 
subject,  the  result  of  a  musician's  labors  is  in 
almost  all  cases  "a  deed  without  a  name." 
By  no  means  on  this  account  is  every  piece  of 
music  sniijectless  or  written  without  regard  to 
particular  ex])re.ssion,  whatever  may  be  the  pe- 
culiar dirtidence  or  bad  sha.me  of  the  artist  in 
liiding  from  the  world  the  thesis  of  his  inspira- 
tion. Haydn's  biographers  state  of  him  that 
he  always  conceived  a  story  before  he  wrote  a 
Symphony,  such  as  of  a  sea  voyage  witli  the 
vicissitudes  of  prosperity  and  tempest,  of  a 
course  of  true  love  which  never  yet  ran  smooth, 
or  of  a  de|iarture  to  battle  and  a  victorious  re- 
turn, and  that  the  music  is  the  language  wherein 
these  unacknowledged  tales  are  told.  Haydn 
is  not  the  single  instance  of  a  composer  who  has 
])assed  through  such  a  mental  process.  It  sig- 
nilies  nothing  to  the  argument  whether  the 
artist  be  the  inventor  or  only  the  illustrator  of 
his  theme ;  Shakspeare's  Tempest  may  be  before 
his  mind's  eye  when  he  paints  his  fanciful  tone- 
portrait,  or  a  conceit  of  a  storm  at  sea  with  its 
results  that  never  had  action  outside  his  own 
thoughts,  or  the  loss  of  the  Medusa,  or  any 
other  veritable  shipwreck ;  and  he  may  amuse 
himself,  if  no  one  else,  l)y  making  his  music 
wild  or  tranquil,  agitated  or  serene,  according 
as  bad  or  good  w-eather  prevails  in  his  imagina- 
tion, and  as  the  fears  or  hopes  are  paramount 
of  the  voyagers.  This  is  not  all;  without  ad- 
mitting, even  to  himself,  a  plot,  he  is  yet  a 
narrator,  if  only  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  live  and  work  within  him  during  his  peri- 
od of  composition.  The  same  man  will  pro- 
duce a  graver  work  or  a  gayer,  a  calmer  or  a 
more  agitated,  a  month  sooner  or  later  in  his 
life,  according  to  the  passions  that  sway  his 
heart,  and  be  unconscious  all  the  while  that  he 
is  setting  down  an  autobiography.  It  is  hard 
to  believe,  indeed,  that  any  arti.stic  work  can 
be  all  expressionless,  save  only  a  scholastic  ex- 
ercise ;  nay,  perhaps  not  even  this,  for  the  man's 
patience  or  his  want  of  it,  his  resignation  or  his 
eagerness  will  S]ieak  out  in  the  smoothness  or 
roughness  of  his  lines,  in  the  formality  or 
quaintuess  of  his  words,  in  the  fluency  or  an- 
gularity of  his  counterpoint. 

The  analogy  of  painting  and  music  has  Iteen 
many  a  time  expounded.  Some  points  of  it, 
however,  have  not  always  been  noticed,  and 
may  be  worth  recapitulation.  The  term  com- 
position holds  good  in  both,  and  in  the  latter 
art  more  particularly  has  its  synonym  in  con- 
struction, design,  jilan.  The  current  of  mod- 
ulations, their  relation  to  an  original  or  prin- 
cipal timic,  the  chief  prevalence  of  this  and  its 
recurrence  at  necessary  periods,  have  their  com- 
plete likeness  in  the  reference  of  all  the  points 
in  a  picture  to  its  principal  light  and  in  the 
just  arrangement  of  all  its  forms.  Thus  far,  a 
literary  work  conies  equally  into  the  compari- 
son, wdiicli  must  have  its  l)eginning,  its  middle, 
and  its  end,  its  centre  wdience  all  events  and 
arguments  r.adiate,  whence  all  the  characters 
are  developed,  quite  as  much  as  has  a  pictorial 
or  a  musical  production. 

To  pass  from  generality  to  detail,  the  em- 
ployment of  harmony  to  characterize  a  melody 
or  give  point  to  a  certain  note,  and  the  broad 
boldness  that  is  attained  by  its  occasional  ab- 
sence when  all  the  parts  at  command,  whether 
voices  or  instruments,  proceed  in  grand  unison, 
or  the  delicate  lightness  when  all  but  one  cease 
to  sound,  and  this  one  proceeds  with  more  or 
less  grace  or  voluliility  alone,  are  entirely  com- 
parable with  the  expression  in  a  drawing, 
w  liether  of  the  faces  of  a  figure  piece  or  of  the 
manifold  forms  in  a  landscape.  How  endless 
is  the  variety  of  character  and  significance  that 
may  be  given  to  the  same  melody  by  difference 
of  harmonization  and  by  the  timely  appropria- 
tion of  a  single  chord  to  a  jiarticular  note  of 
the  tune,  and  how  variously  may   portraits  of 


lh(^  s.'inie  fa,c(^  be  made  to  express  all  the  emo- 
tions to  wh'ch  th(^  face's  owner  may  be  suiiject, 
and  as  variously  may  representations  of  the 
same  view  ex|iress  gloom  orcheerfiilness  or  any 
other  tein|)er  that  rules  the  artist  wliih^  on  his 
work! 

The  non-mu.sician  is  scarcely  aware  of  the 
boundless  power  this  resource  of  harmony  af- 
fords to  the  artist,  who  by  its  means  makes  his 
most  delicate  touches  and  his  grandest,  conveys 
his  subtlest  meaning  and  his  broadest.  Every 
chord,  nay'  each  inversion  of  a  chord,  has  a  sig- 
nificance of  its  own,  liut  it  is  as  impossible  to 
define  all  these  capabilities  of  expression,  as  it 
is  to  state  the  meaning  of  every  modification  of 
a  curve  or  inflection  of  a  line.  To  atti;mpt  a 
dictionary  that  shouhl  assign  a  verbal  power  to 
every  harmonic  combination  or  to  every  linear 
convolution,  would  be  pre])osterous  in  itself 
and  fatal  in  its  results  in  pnqiortion  as  it  ap- 
proximated to  success,  sinc(^  it  would  change 
fancy  into  cfinvention,  subvert  truth  into  dog- 
ma, and  limit  lieanty  by  prescription,  if  not 
annul  it  fully.  Anotlier  means  of  musical  ex- 
pression analagous  to  the  resources  of  the 
draughtsman,  is  the  difference  of  figure  with 
which  a  melody  may  be  accompanied,  either  in 
sustained  or  repeated  or  dispersed  chords,  or  in 
an  intermixture  of  pa.ssing-notes  with  essential 
notes,  an  invaluable  accessory  to  the  more  im- 
portant elements  of  melody  and  harmony, 
which  adds  largely  to  the  significance  of  botli. 
So  too  does  the  manner  of  casting  a  shadow 
over  this  or  that  side  of  a  face,  or  of  a  project- 
ing rock,  or  of  a  pocjl,  or  of  a  turret,  whether 
in  a  plain  mass  of  color,  or  in  a  cluster  of  lines 
or  of  dots  or  of  wdiatever  configurations  may 
better  be  described,  all  of  which  palpably  bear 
on  the  ex])ressioa  of  the  passage. 

Thus  far,  our  picture  may  be  in  black  and 
white  or  in  the  diverse  degrees  of  shade  and 
light  of  any  one  hue ;  and  thus  far,  one  piece 
of  music  may  be  for  a  single  instrument  or  for 
several  instruments  of  the  same  quality  of  tone. 
Then  come  iu  the  gorgeous  varieties  of  color  to 
the  pictorial  artist,  and  the  orchestra  with  its 
many  diversities  of  tone  is  the  rainbow  of  the 
musician.  The  variegation  of  blue  and  red  and 
yellow  and  all  the  grades  between  them,  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  violins  and  troml)ones  and 
flutes  and  trumpets  and  bassoons  and  drums  of 
all  kinds.  .In  the  Sextet  in  Don  Giovanni, 
when  the  torchbearers  enter,  and  when  the  key 
is  changed  from  E  flat  to  D,  how  totally  dif- 
ferent a  color  is  given  to  the  whole  orchestra  by 
the  tone,  unused  before,  of  the  trumpet!  This 
is  but  one  of  countless  instances  in  wdiich  or- 
chestral coloring  is  oindous  to  every  perception. 
The  relationship  in  effect  between  a  jiiece  for 
many  instruments  and  a  pianoforte  arrangement 
of  the  same,  and  that  between  a  picture  in 
many  colors  and  an  engraving  or  a  photograph 
of  the  same,  are  completely  analagous.  In- 
strumentation is  in  itself  a  depp  study.  It  bt*- 
gins  in  giving  prominence  to  a  melody  over  its 
accompaniment,  by  playing  the  two  with  dif- 
ferent qualities  or  degrees  of  tone  on  the  piano 
forte.  It  is  practised  in  assigiiing  t.i  a  tenor 
voice,  in  a  vocal  quartet,  notes  that  are  wanted 
to  be  more  obvious  than  those  in  the  lower 
register  of  the  female  voices  that  are  really 
sounded  above  the  former.  It  reaches  its  per- 
fection in  that  delicious  art  wdiich  Mozart  may 
be  said  to  have  originated  and  perfected.  It 
is  abused,  (let  us  liope  to  the  utmost)  in  the 
writings  of  some  living  Germans  wdio  set  m:iny 
brass  instruments  to  ])lay  in  unisons  and  eighths 
if  they  wish  to  give  distinctness  to  a  cantilena, 
and  wdio  sulfocate  the  voice  by  the  sustained 
harmony  of  doul>le  basses  and  soft  wind  instru- 
ments. AVere  a  painter  to  use  jet  black  for  his 
chief  shadows,  leaf  gold  for  his  princi|wl  lights, 
and  a  coating  of  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick 
for  his  transparent  hues,  he  might  produce  sim- 
ilar effects.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  compo- 
sers alluded  to  are  extolled  as  masters  of  or- 
chestration, and  some  of  them  propose  to  im- 
prove the  coloring  of  tlie  greatest  masters;  but, 
happily,  their  method  and  their  self-assurance 
have  not  yet  an  analogue  iu  the  sister  art. 
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A  beautiful  comparison  has  liccn  miulc  of  tlio 
respective  capaliilities  of  poetry  ami  statuary 
as  cxemplilied  in  Virgil's  (lescri]ition  of  the 
death  of  Laocooii  ami  the  autiijue  sculpture  of 
the  same  suliject.  The  present  discussion  ad- 
mits of  a  correspomling  illustration,  in  a  ])ar- 
allel  between  the  scene  in  Bach's  setting  of  the 
Matthew  Passion  where  Jesus  declares  that 
one  of  the  twelve  will  Ijetray  llim,  and  Leon- 
ardo's picture  of  the  Last  Supper.  In  the 
former,  tlie  anxious  rpicstion,  "  Is  it  I  ?  "  passes 
from  lip  to  lip,  while  yet  the  painful  feeling 
which  )irom])ts  it  continues  in  each  member  of 
the  group;  a  loving  sjiirit  of  fidelity  pervades 
all  hearts  but  one,  and  the  anguish  is  common 
to  them  all  at  the  possibility  that  eitlier  of  tlu'm 
can  be  treacherous  to  llini  who  is  the  centre 
of  their  devotion  ;  as  the  utterance  is  prolonged 
by  repetition  so  is  the  pang  extended  in  each 
heart  that  quivers  under  its  torment.  In  the 
masterpiece  of  da  Vinci,  it  is  for  the  spectator 
to  dilate  the  sutlcrings  of  the  assembled  apos- 
tles by  lengthening  liis  gaze  upon  its  presenta- 
tion in  eacli  separate  countenance,  and  his  fur- 
ther contemplation  of  the  general  attitude  of 
the  com]iany.  The  music  expresses  the  contin- 
uous, the  ])ainting  shows  the  instantaneous 
working  of  the  same  emotion.  The  effect  of 
the  one  upon  us  might  approximate  to  that  of 
the  other,  were  it  gradually  unrolled  so  as  to 
pass  from  side  to  side  like  a  moving  dioranni; 
but  then  it  would  share  the  disadvantage  of 
music  in  its  transiency,  in  its  being  come  and 
gone  without  giving  time  for  investigation. 

It  is  now,  lastly  and  chiefly,  to  consider  what 
is  described,  or  pictured,  or,  to  refer  to  the; 
phrase  of  the  day,  prographcd  in  music.  A 
music  lover,  aft"r  this  kind,  once  said  that  he 
liked  "that  portion  in  Ueethoven's  Pastoral 
Symphony  which  represented  the  windmdls'' 
— but  this  was  not  the  artist's  aim,  nor  is  it  his 
end.  Neither  are  the  jagged  rocks  or  the 
dashing  waters  of  tlic  Ilebridi^s  exhibited  in 
Mendelssohn's  I.sles  of  Fingal,  nor  the  forms 
and  grou])ings  of  the  insects  in  Ilandel's  "He 
sent  all  manner  of  flies,"  nor  the  skeletons  of 
the  deer  and  the  hunters  in  Weber's  Wild  Chase 
in  the  Air,  nor  the  wretch  who  learni'd  to  i)ray 
from  the  innocence  of  the  chilil  in  ISenm^tl's 
Paradise  and  the  Peri.  Most  epigrammatit  ally 
and  most  completely  was  the  whole  pur])ose  of 
this  class  of  music  set  forth  in  Beethoven's  an- 
nouncement of  the  great  work  which  slau<ls 
foremost  in  everybody's  thought  of  the  matter 
— "  Mehr  Ausdruck  diu'  Kniplindung  als  .Mah- 
lerei,"  (More  the  expression  of  feeling  than  a 
painting).  There  is  and  ihcri^  can  be  no  jire- 
tence  in  any  work  of  the  kind  to  show  n\ore  or 
less  than  what  would  be  the  artist's  imiiressions 
under  the  circumstances  sujiposeil,  and  this  is 
shown  in  his  own  language,  wluch  happily  is 
one  without  a  glossary,  that  depends  for  its 
free  translation  on  the  pcu'ceptivity  of  the  hear- 
er. Who  has  basked  in  the  sunshine  and  fcdt 
the  kiss  of  the  soft  beee/es  in  the  o|)en  country, 
who  has  mused  beside  a  running  stream  and 
noted  the  ripjding  of  the  current  and  the  rust- 
ling of  the  leaves  and  the  ehirpingof  the  birds, 
who  has  watched  villagers  at  tlu'ir  merry-mak- 
ing, who  has  witnessed  the  rise  ami  i-limax  and 
culminaticn  of  a  storm,  and  who  has  seen  the 
returning  peace  of  nature  with  the  outburst  of 
gratitude  that  flows  frinn  all  animate  and  even 
inanimate  existences — he  has  in  his  own  breast 
the  key  to  Beethoven's  imaginings,  and  he  may 
unlock  the  magical  casket  and  be  at  one  with 
all  its  images.  Already  has  been  suggested 
that  every  work  of  art  is  a  subjective  picture, 
a  confession  of  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  him  who 
produces  it.  In  this  respect,  an  nneutitlecl 
piece  of  music  somewhat  resembles  a  landscape 
or  a  pastoral  poem,  which  possesses  a  personal 
character,  in  so  far  as  it  may  express  the  feel- 
ings (if  the  author,  beyond  the  positive  facts  of 
which  it  is  a  statement,  namely,  that  there  is  a 
tree  to  the  right  hand,  or  a  brook  to  the  left, 
or  a  hill  in  the  distance,  or  the  warm  glow  of  a 
summer  heaven  pervading  the  whole.  To-day, 
one  may  regard  these  objects  with  grateful  de- 
votion; to-morrow,  with  regret  for  the  comi)an- 


ion  with  whom  he  once  viewed  them ;  again, 
in  the  overflow  of  animal  spirits  sjiringing  from 
health  or  from  some  fortune  apart  from  the 
scene:  at  another  rinn',  in  the  indilfererce  of  a 
purposeless  hour;  anon,  in  the  despair  of  frus- 
trated endeavor.  AVhatevcr  the  mood,  this 
will  besjieak  itself  in  the  descriiition,  and, 
whetlier  in  lines,  in  words,  or  in  notes,  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  artist  will  be  evident  in  his 
work,  and  tlie  ju'ogram  will  be  traceable,  even 
though  it  may  not  have  Ijcen  prescribed. 

These  remarks  are  the  wild  growth  of  a  fer- 
tile theme.  With  cultivation  it  would  yield  a 
rich  harvest  to  the  thinker,  but  even  these  ran- 
dom words  may  indicate  that  there  is  store  of 
fruit  for  the  gathering. 

— Miisinil  Tiiitis  (Loiulon.) 


Handel's  "Hercules." 

A  rorrc«piin'li'iit  of  tlie  Thmis,  ili^-^crihins  the 
Diissclih.i-r  Mii>ii-al  I'e^tival.  >tatps  that  Whit  Mnn- 
day,  the  central  dav  of  tin-  Ki'stival,  was  also  tin- 
most  iTiterestiii^i:  from  a  musical  point  c)f  view  :  it 
lirourjht  a  pc^rformanee — or  ]iraetically  two  perfnrni- 
an(;es — of  iraiulfl's  magnitieeiit  oratorio  of"  rirrcii- 
les."     The  writer  sa\'s  : — 

Thoii;;h  this  is  in  many  re.=pects  one  of  the  compo 
ser's  finest  works,  the  world  seems  to  liave  been 
content  to  let  it  slee)!  <lnrin;;bv  far  thi'  greater  part 
ot  the  l.'JO  years  that  have  elajised  since  it  was  com- 
posed. It  seems  to  have  heeti  perforjned  only  four 
times  (hirintc  ilandel's  lifetime,  and  since  then  its 
history  is,  as  f;ir  as  I  kieiw,  a  blank,  till  we  reach  its 
revival  by  Herr  .loaehim  at  Berlin  hi-it  antnmn. 
when  it  wis  twice  performed.  It  some  of  the  lovers 
of  Handel  in  Hnijland  had  been  jiresent,  on  ^blnday 
tiiey  wonUl  periiaps  have  felt  that  they  s:nv  the 
U're;(test  master  for  the  tirst  time  in  a  fresh  light: 
for  both  the  work  selected  and  the  m.inner  of  ]^er- 
fiM-mint;  it  were  .adrnirahly  ealcniateil  to  hrin^  out 
one  ot  his  j^realest  faculties — his  dramatic  priwer.  a 
feiitnre  in  his  works  wliii'h  is  too  mncli  kept,  in  the 
haeki^ronnd  in  iMii^lish  ]Jerformances  of  tlicfin.  Dr. 
Clirysander  tells  iis  how  Handel,  in  his  earlier  lil'i;. 
acquired  and  in.itared  two  styles — the  dramatic  in 
his  o])eras.  tlie  serious  in  his  anthems  ;  leiw,  when 
hi^  was  driven  from  tin'  stu:;(!  by  jealousy  and  in- 
triiriies.  he  contiiied  himself  tor  a  few  \-ears  to  coni- 
parativelv  nnriramatie  works,  such  as  the  ".\IIe;ri-o/' 
"The  lldc'  on  SI.  Cecilia's  Day."  and  the  "  I'nneral 
.\ntliem  ;  "  and  how  al'terwards,  the  dramatic  in- 
stinct reviviii;^  in  liiiii.  he  united  his  two  earlier 
styles  into  one,  and  reached  tin-  Iiii^hest.  siiininit  of 
his  art  in  the  serifuis  dramas  or  oi-atorios,  to  the 
comptjsiiinii  of  wliieli  all  hislaler  vears  were- devoted. 
Certainly,  from  this  point  of  view.  "Hercules"  is 
one  of  the  most  strikiii:;  of  his  works,  and  it,  is.  curi- 
ously enoii;;li,  the  only  one  to  wliicli  the  title  of 
"  musical  drama"  was  ufiven  at  its  lirsl  puhlieation. 
In  spite  of  the  similarity  of  mnsi(;al  lan:;ua;;e  (for 
Handel  niiist  he  Handel  evefywherel,  one  feels  in 
(jiiite  a  dilfiM'cnt  atiiiosplua'e  from  that  of  the  great 
national  Old  'restainent,  oratorios.  ]v\cei)t  in  the 
choruses,  "  ()  filial  piety."  and  "  Let  none  despair," 
(!ontra]nintal  writing  is  sjiariiiL^ly  {Miiplov(Hl.  there 
is  greater  passion  and  elalioration  in  the  recitatives; 
while  (as  I'rofessor  (ierviniis  has  ohservi.'d)  the  na- 
ture of  the  (dassiiral  drama  is  preserved  hy  the  ])osi- 
tion  of  till'  cOiorns.  ;is  lo<ikers-on  comparatively 
unaffected  liy  the  results —not  like  the  .lews  march- 
ing  to  battle  with  .lu.las  .Maccalxens.  or  the  Christ- 
ians praying;  for  'I'lieodora's  release. 

As  for  the  performance  of  this  great  work  1  will 
venture  to  express  my  opinion  that  Herr  .loaehim's 
reading  of  Handel  is  as  near  )ierfeetion  as  anything 
could  well  be.  Two  essential  points  may  hi:  men- 
tioned ;  in  the  first  place,  the  tempo  is  never  hur- 
ried;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  work  is  iierformed. 
as  to  instrumentation,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
way  in  which  Handel  liimself  would  linve  performed 
it.  No  instrmnents  were  used  at  all  which  do  not 
appear  in  some  part  or  other  of  Ilandid's  score, 
while,  exee[)lingtlie  necessarv  additions  of  \'ioIins, 
where  merely  a  bass  aceompanies  the  voice  in  the 
original,  and  of  an  organ  part  to  the  choruses 
(which  w.as,  no  doubt,  dcnie  at  the  first  pcrrfonnanees 
of  the  oratorio),  almost  the  only  features  added  were 
a  horn  part  to  the  air.  "  How  blest  the  maid  ;  "  an 
oboe  part  to  the  air,  "  From  celestial  seats  descend- 
ing :  "  and  an  organ  part  to  lole's  lovely  son:?,  "My 
breast  with  tender  pity  swells."  If  an  improvement 
mi:;ht  he  su'.isested  it  w.inld  be  in  the  shape  of  a 
still  further  approximation  to  Ilandel's  practice  by 
multiplying   the   oboes   and   bassoons.       There  are 


several  |)a-^s:i(^os  where  ten  or  twelve  oboes  instead 
of  four  Would  |ii-oduee  a  rc.-d  effect  of  instrnmeut.al 
coloring  (of  which,  by  the  way,  the  fully-scored 
chorus,  "Crown  with  festal  poni]i,"  is.  ]ierhaps,  one 
of  the  best  examples  to  be  lonnd  in  H.uidd's 
works.) 

Comparing  thegener.d  execution  with  what  mi^ht 
be  expected  in  our  own  cmuiiry.  the  correspondent 
thinks  the  choruses  were  prob.alily  rallier  less  well 

done  ;  the  singers  linns  'ire  a  little,  es] ially  when 

they  had  to  take  up  a  higal  subject,  and  there  was 
an  unfcH'tnnate  tendency  to  sin:;  Hat  at  the  end  of 
the  s|ilendid  chorus,  "  Tyrants  now  no  more."  The 
recitatives,  he  says,  were  sung  with  infinitely  grirat- 
cr  tire  and  vigor  than  is  usual  in  Kngland.  He  goes 
on  to  say  :  — 

I'robahly  the  love  of  Wagner  has  stood  even  Han- 
del in  2;ood  stead  in  this  particular;  wdiile  it  has,  no 
doubt,  prodneeil  the  fondness  lor  niusical  declama- 
tion which  niade  the  audience  receive  the  recitatives 
(incbidine-  umler  that  name  the  two  great  sceiias  for 
Hercules  and  Ueiaiiira)  with  as  ;ri-eat  lavor  as  any 
part  of  the  work.  It  must  be  added  that  the  nnae- 
com]janie(l  riu'itatives  could  not  have  been  listened 
to  with  lialf  the  pleasure  had  it  not  been  for  the- 
hapjiy  device  (employed.  I  believe,  by  .Mr.  nito 
(iolilschmidt  at  t  he  jieriorm.ance  of  the  "  .\IIeL:*ro" 
in  lsi;:>)  of  ii-iu;;  with  them  both  the  pi.ino  and  a 
basso  eontiiiuo  on  the  double  bass. 

The  part  of  Ueianira  (nie/./.o-so]>riino)  was  sung 
with  the  greatest  possible  feclin-.;  and  inlelli:;enee 
by  I'ran  .loaehim;  tliere  are  ]irol>ably  few  ;H'tis(s 
who  could  suriiHnmt  so  snceessfnlly  the  dilliculties 
of  the  last  :?rand  seena.  owiii:;  to  its  :xri.-at  len::;t  li  and 
the  compass  of  voice  reipiired — nearly  two  octaves. 
.^Iadame  Pesclika-beutuer  created  a  very  favorable 
impression  in  the  piirt  of  lole  (soprano),  ami  Herr 
von  Witt  a  dcc^idedly  less  favorable  luii'  in  the  jiarl 
of  Hyllus  (tenor) ;  but  we  had  a  very  talented  young 
Heriniles  (bass)  in  Herr  Ibuidscliel,  and  his  master, 
lb:rr  Sclmltz,  professor  in  tie-  Hij;h  School  of  Mu- 
sics at  Berlin,  came  all  the  w;iy  thence  to  sin:;  the 
small  amount  of  ninsic  allotted  to  I  lie  Briest  of  . Jupi- 
ter. The  part  of  Lichas,  the  herald  (alto) — shorn, 
however,  of  se\'eral  of  its  best  airs — was  fairly  ]ier- 
foriued  by  Fraulein  -Vsmanii,  from  Berlin.  ,Jnd<;iii:; 
from  the  applaUsi'  which  :;reeti'il  the  .appi'arance  of 
"  Hercules."  thetieriuan  public  are  not  likely  to  al- 
low it  to  slee|i  a:;aiii.  1  only  hope  that  the  Kn^jhsh 
l»ublic  will  s<ion  have  a  ch.-iiice  ol  hearing  it  in  the 
original  langua:;e. 


The  Operatic  Philosoi)her. 

{Frota  thi:  ^^(UiiK-tir'lia.^') 

In  olden  days  artists  weri'  content  to  be  called 
artists;  the  sciilptrjr.  painter,  enL,'raver.  set  them- 
.iielves  to  tlic'ir  work,  and  talked  but  little  ami  wrote 
still  less  of  the  jirinciples  or  reasons  of  their  work. 
Invention  is  a  matter  of  feeling  and  too  tender  and 
solemn  a  tliou:rht  to  share  wit  h  strangers.  The  first 
impress  on  the  brain  of  an  artist  is  an  emanation 
from  the  spirit,  and  around  this  gerni  ideas  are 
gathered  together.  The  alfctttiori  has  been  secured, 
the  imaginative  power  employed;  then  schooling 
and  knowled:;e  of  one's  biisit. ess,  design,  structure, 
and  that  which  (JIuck  called  iitrlkr,  and  Handel 
connter]>oint.  st-'verally  aid  to  bring  into  perfect  life 
and  bein:;  the  thin:;  calle<l  a  work  of  art — the  grand 
thin:; — which  is  to  be  rejoiced  over  and  to  Ii\'e  for 
ever.  Our  l'liiloso[iliers  have!  taken  up  music,  (u' 
rather  a  corner  of  music,  atid  (n-cnpy  themselves  in 
telling  the  world  how  Mozart  manufactiireil  his  op- 
eras— -as  fToetlie  dryly  i'eniarke<l,  just  ;is  a  ijaker 
makes  his  bread  and  biscuit.  .Mozart,  it  appears, 
lived  in  mist.akes  and  -shams ;  he  alto:;(!ther  mis- 
apprehended his  V(a;;ition  ;  he  knew  notiiin:;  of  the 
ri:;lit  way  of  applying  music  to  the  operatic  drama  ! 
He  was  wrong  in  his  subject.,  and  wrong  in  his 
method  !  The  only  tlieme  tit.  and  proper  for  the 
oiieratic  drama  is  that  of  legend — and  legend  out- 
lying Christianity.  What  has  been  called  the  retle.x 
operation  of  ('liristianity  upon  tine  art  is  to  be  dis- 
carded and  abhorred  in  modern  musical  drama! 
Our  jestiietical  writers  for  the  last,  lift.y  ye.'irs  are 
decried,  and  their  essays  put  on  one  side  as  so  much 
literary  lumber.  New  ground  of  tliou:;ht  has  been 
broken  up.  the  seed  has  been  strown  for  a  real  jier- 
ceptiiiu  of  music  in  drama,  some  h-nit  has  ajipeared 
in  the  Wagnerian  opera,  and  a  direct  onslaught 
made  <ui  the  idols  and  fabe  :;ods  of  the  last  century  ! 
The  um.sical  philosoplier's  mode  of  action  is  sini))le 
but  severe.  Destroy  Handel  wdio  perfected  the 
sou:;  of  the  situati<m  in  opera ;  destroy  llamc'au 
who  tan^-ht  Gluek  how  to  make  an  ojier;i-clK>rus  ; 
destroy  .Mozart  and  Haydn  who  made  the  nisitnhlcs. 
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"  All,"  sn'ul  lliiyiln  to  one  who  told  him  of  the  joy 
he  felt  in  hciirint;-  his  (|Uiirli'ls  niid  oilier  insti-iiinen- 
l;il  music,  "  Imt  yon  slioiild  have  lieiird  my  opev.-is  !" 
— works  eoTisiHiied  in  (lie  lirc^  Hint  destroyc'd  the 
wliok;  othis  theiitrieiil  Inliors  for  I  hirty  years.  Then, 
imiiin,  destroy  Beethoven  who  made  the  ijrandly- 
dramatic  trio  and  (jiiartet.  Havintf  swe|it  away 
these  lollies  and  delusions  of  our  rorerathers,  let  us 
heiiin  with  le<:;eiid  and  aeooiiipanied  deelamation  ! 
'■  J>et;in  with  legend  !"  why  legend  has  been  tried 
and  tailed  three  hundred  years  jiast.  Is  not  liinal- 
do  lei;end?  Armida?  .I'npiter  here.  .TM]iiter  there, 
.Iiqiiter  everywhere.  Old  opera  is  old  myth,  and 
oil!  myth  in  opera  never  lias  lived,  and  never  will 
live.  If  in  future  we  arc  to  ignore  C'hristianit}' and 
resiiseitate  ]iagan  thonghts,  feelings  and  actions,  let 
us  send  at  once  for  the  old  Indian  myths — the  Bur- 
niah  and  )Siam  operas,  and  drink  from  the  first- 
opened  fountains.  At  this  hour  the  theory  of  Wag- 
ner is  to  be  seen  and  heard  in  Burmah — the  sing- 
song; declamation  with  the  twang-twang  of  what  is 
called  a  harji. 

There  is,  however,  a  dithciilty  in  importing  and 
naturalizing  the  myth-opera  of  the  East.  The  ori- 
ental prima  ilonna  knows  nothing  of  "  the  word- 
tone."  She  little  dre.'uiis  that  at  the  bottom  of  her 
"  I  weedle-duiu  and  tweeille-dee  "  lies  the  root-vibra 
tions  of  language  in  embryo.  And  not  to  know  the 
"  word-tone  "  is  not  to  know  music.  We  are  told 
pong  is  the  root  of  which  music  is  the  branch.  But 
deeper  than  song — deeper  than  root — exists  the 
irord ;  and  inside  the  word,  as  the  kernel  inside  the 
shell,  lodges  Ihe  tone,  the  life  of  the  word.  Now, 
the  musician  who  has  not  dug  down  and  reached 
the  word  and  the  tone  is  no  mnsieian  at  all.  Even 
ignorance  of  this  orrfc;' of  genealogy  in  language  and 
music  is  f  ital  to  the  composer.  We  find  that  the 
true  cause  of  the  failure  of  Bach  in  the  Passion, 
Handel  in  the  ihssiah  and  Mendelssohn  in  EHjnh\a 
their  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  word!  These 
composers  imagined  song  was  branch  and  music 
was  root — a  fatal  error.  They  governed  their  mu- 
sic by  their  feet,  followed  the  forms  of  march  and 
dance  !  This  ruinons  mistake  stopped  Beethov  en  in 
his  grand  career.  These  musicians  never  once 
thought  of  people's  mouths,  from  which  alone  jiro- 
ceeds  the  absolute  and  abstract  exjiression  !  Jlusic 
is  simply  the  mmns  of  expression  ;  it  has  its  exter- 
nal rhythm  ;  but  if  used  solely  to  exhibit  external 
rhythm,  it  is  made  a  demoralizer  of  the  inner,  or 
word,  rhythm  :  and  proves  itself  to  be  the  bane  of 
all  grand  opera  and  legitimate  drama  !  Thus  our 
modern  philosopher  settles  the  question  ;  but  it  may 
be  urged  i"hat  if  in  the  operatic-drama  the  Aria  is  to 
go,  the  Duet,  Trio,  and  Quartet  to  depart,  how  is 
the  story  of  the  opera  to  continue  to  interest  the 
auditor  ?  Everybody  knows  the  story  of  the  Son- 
vombuia — the  story  of  Leonora  ;  but  let  us  imagine 
these  operas  set,  not  in  the  way  of  Bellini  or  Beet- 
hoven, but  in  that  f)f  the  inner-tone  or  word-tone 
fashion.  When  the  story  has  become  familiar, 
where  lies  the  interest  of  the  opera  ?  The  grand 
interest  in  these  operas  is  the  fine  art  demonstrated 
in  them,  the  spirit  of  love  ,?liown  ;  the  full  emotion  ; 
the  majesty  and  propriety  of  the  ideas  ;  the  pierfect 
unity  :  the  orderly  and  harmonious  design,  and  the 
perlect  workmanship  in  all  its  details.  What  can 
possibly  grme  out  of  declaimed  words'?  If  genius  is 
to  be  forbidden  the  iteration  of  language  as  a  means 
of  powerful  and  varied  exjiression  ;  and  if  it  is  to  be 
forbidden  the  treatment,  of  the  truly  supernatural — 
the  revelations  of  the  Deity  to  humanity — is  told  to 
avoid  the  god-like  and  the  Christian  in  man,  woman, 
and  child  ;  from  whence  is  high  elevation  to  come  '? 
whence  the  inspirations  of  genius?  whence  the  por 
traiture  of  the  noblest  passions  of  our  nature  '?  Is 
thy  servant  a  dog  thtt  he  should  believe  this  thing? 
Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing? 
tio  on  your  ways,  most  sedate  philosopiher,  and 
altogether  irrevocably  mad  musician,  but  your  ways 
shall  not  be  our  ways,  your  thoughts  not  our 
thoughts,  your  ends  of  the  matter  not  our  ends  of 
tlie  matter.  Let  song  be  root  or  stem,  let  word  or 
word-tone  be  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiarj"  depos- 
it, grand  music  has  been  made  before  your  theories 
Were  ever  thought  of;  it  has  flashed  into  the  soul 
and  sunk  deep  into  the  heart,  whilst  not  a  line  of 
the  new  philosophy,  not  a  bar  of  the  new  music  has 
ever  been  eiigra\en  on  the  memory  or  for  one  mo- 
ment influenced  the  flow  of  the  pulse. 

The  new  "word-tone  opera"  has  the  Tery  small- 
est claims  to  invention  or  novelty  ;  and  yet  it  is 
asserted  that  "  all  past  musicians  have  for  the  most 
jiart  employed  their  energies  to  bad  pnirpose."  and 
"  not  one  single  musician  has  seen  the  right  connec- 
tion and  everlasting  dift'ercnce  between  words  and 
music."     The  conclusion  reached  by  this  writer  is 


most  just  as  far  as  regard.s  himself — "  Little  or 
nothing  is  known  about  music,  for  music  cannot  be 
considered  miieli  other  than  an  unknown  art.' 
Such  is  the  iiol,ion  of  l,lie  musician  of  the  higher 
development.  The  philosopher,  when  starting,  hon- 
estly admits  that  his  conceptions  of  iim.sic  are  "  h.a- 
zy  and  unsteady,"  and  declines  offering  any  solution 
of  the  new  musical  puzzle  until  sometfiing  more 
certain  is  known  of  chord,  sequence,  rhythm,  and 
modulation;  or,  in  other  words,  until  lie  has  re- 
ceived h'om  the  b.aker  the  recipe  for  making  the 
bread  and  the  biscuit.  What  follows  if  the  blind 
lead  the  blind?  If  the  philosopher  and  musician 
be  both  ignorant  of  music  what  can  their  criticisms 
be  worth  ?  A  knowledge  of  the  grammar  of  music 
may  be  helpful  in  demonstrating  the  order  of 
thought  and  idea  in  musical  composition  ;  but 
granting  that  the  critic  is  in  ]:iossession  of  the 
knowledge  of  these  rules  governing  the  facts  by 
which  music  is  su|)posed  to  exist,  yet  he  m,ay  be  a 
somnambulist,  walking  in  the  dark  when  attempting 
to  decipher  the  heraldry  ofnenius  in  its  emblazonry 
of  tones  as  affections,  and  the  means  of  daguereotyp- 
ing  the  imaginative  ideal.  Philosophy  has  no  nec- 
essary connection  with  music,  for  how  can  it  deal 
with  insensihility  or  insincerity,  the  longings  of  the 
artistic  heart,  or  that  depth  of  piission — that  stead- 
fastness of  right  purpose  which  from  the  first  half- 
caught  emotion  has  worked  out  life,  beauty,  and 
immortality,  through  impulses  which  defy  all  trace 
and  are  above  all  investigation  ?  Mendelssohn, 
when  writing  on  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  true 
music-maker,  observes — "  Sacred  music  does  not 
stand  higher  than  other  music,  because  all  music 
ought  in  its  own  way  to  tend  to  the  glory  of  Ood. 
.  .  .  .  If  tlie  composer  can  only  move  the  im- 
aginative power  of  his  hearers  and  call  up  one 
image,  some  one  thought,  it  matters  not,  he  has  ob- 
tained his  object."  And  when  commentating  on  the 
middle  part,  as  it  is  called,  of  a  movement,  he  writes 
— "If  heaven  gives  good  thoughts  the  musician 
ought  to  be  able  to  develop  them  properly.  Devel 
opment  in  composition  is  just  the  one  thing  in  which 
every  man  is  left  to  himself.  Neither  nature,  nor 
talent,  not  even  the  greatest,  can  help  him.  He  has 
nothing  but  his  own  will.  No  musician  can  make 
his  thoughts  or  his  tiilents  dilTerent  to  wdiat  heaven 
has  made  them."  The  Mendelssohnian  recipe  is 
short  and  clear — mind,  intention,  and  inspiration  ; 
or  man,  will,  and  love.  Here  is  grand  scope  for  the 
emotional,  and  no  one  need  fear  for  the  future  of 
music  if  our  composers  cleave  to  the  principles  and 
motives  for  action  so  simply  and  so  courageously 
expressed  by  the  great  Christian  musician  of  this 
epoch.  H.  J.  Gauxtlett. 


The  Last  Days  of  Auber. 

(From  the  London  Mnsical  World,, Tune  12.) 
"  When  " — says  the  Berlin  Eelio — "  just  four  3'ears 
ago,  on  the  IMth  Maj',  1871,  the  telegraph,  in  a  few 
common-place  words,  flashed  through  the  world  the 
news  that  the  composer  of  Im  Mtiette  de  Portiei  was 
dead,  the  fact  created  no  particular  impression 
either  in  France  or  abroad,  and  it  was  onlv'  the  class 
papers  wdiich  thought  of  dedicating  a  more  or  less 
long  obituary  notice  to  the  hero  of  the  operatic 
st.age.  The  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world  were  too 
intently  fixed  on  the  theatre  of  war,  and  every  one 
was  anxiously  awaiting  the  latest  accounts  of  the 
great  campaign.  What  mattered  then  a  single  hu- 
man life,  when  Death  was  mowing  down  his  thou- 
sands, and  when  everyone  was  trembling  lest  some 
member  of  his  own  family  had  fallen  beneath  the 
destroyer's  sharp  and  ever  busy  scythe?"  Auber 
died  under  circumstances  which  placed  him  without 
the  s])here  of  universal  sorrow,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  some  years  that  the  world  was  destined  to  feel 
to  its  full  extent  the  greatness  of  his  loss.  It  was 
no  young  life,  full  of  liopes,  which  had  been  cut 
prematurely  short ;  he  wdiose  death  was  announced 
had  already  passed  the  limit  assigned  to  human 
existence.  His  task  on  earth  ajijieared  nearly* 
accomplished  even  when,  venerable  laureate  as  he 
was,  he  brtaight  out  at  the  age  of  .Sti,  in  LSt)8,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  his  felloe'  countrymen,  who  once 
more  had  occasion  to  admire  and  applaud  him,  his 
Premier  Jour  de  Bonhenr,  the  day  on  which  he  did 
so  being  the  last  day  of  hapipiiness,  ]ierhaps,  for  him. 
In  a  stiite  of  things  like  that  which  supervened  dur- 
ing the  years  JSTO  and  1871,  men's  deeper  feelings 
of  sympathy  are  generally  restricted  to  the  narrow 
family  circle,  and  family  Auber  had  none.  The 
conventional  condolence,  therelbre,  which  those 
more  distantly  aft'ected  are  accustomed  to  offer 
nearly-related  survivors  was  not  forthcoming.  The 
journals,   too,   which    above   all   others  would  have 


beed  called  on  to  dilate  in  pompons  articles  on  the 
master  of  French  art,  had,  in  the  gloomy  and  terri- 
ble period  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  suspended  their 
publication,  which  they  did  not  resume  until  more 
peaceful  times. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  up  to  the  present  irio- 
ment,  we  know  next  to  ni^tthing  concerning  the  last 
days  of  Auber,  and  it  was  left  to  the  imagination  to 
jiaint  them  in  as  fearful  colors  as  possibhr.  This  gap 
has  now  been  filled  up  by  Ed.  Hanslick,  who  has 
been  staying  for  some  weeks  past  in  the  French  eaji- 
ital,  and  we  here  subjoin  the  article  which  he  has 
forwarded  on  the  subject  to  the  Vienna  Ne^ie  Freie 
Presse : — 

UANSLIGK  ON  A ITBEU. 

"  The  stranger  wdio,  after  a  lapse  of  several  3'ears, 
revisits  a  city  which  he  has  grown  to  love,  feels 
more  acutely  than  a  regular  inhabitant  the  absence 
of  prominent  men  once  dear  to  him,  but  who  have 
since  died.  On  the  spot,  their  death  affects  liiin, 
and  hiiu  onlv,  as  a  painful  novelty.  In  the  all  en- 
gulphing  whirlpool  of  Parisian  life,  who  has  now 
much  to  say  of  Auber,  Rossini,  or  B>'rlioz,  leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  many  less  celebrated  but 
charming  artists  with  whom  we  spent  so  glorious  a 
time  in  the  brilliant  E.xhibition  Year  of  1857  ? 

'  Dans  ce  pays-ei,  quinze  jours,  je  le  sais. 
Font  d'une  moit  r^cente  uiie  vielle  nouvelle.' 

"  Alfred  de  Musset  speaks  but  too  truly  in  these 
mournful  lines.  For  myself,  however,  as  I  stood 
before  the  deserted  residences  of  the  three  masters, 
it  seemed  as  though  I  was  standing  before  three 
freshly  made  graves ;  my  interctmrse  w-ith  those 
three  masters  I  gratefully  reckon  among  the  happi- 
est incidents  of  my  life. 

"I  instituted  the  most  pressing  enquiries  about 
Auber's  last  d.iys ;  we  had,  in  Germany,  received 
such  scanty  and  uncertain  information  respecting 
them.  Even  as  regards  the  day  of  his  death,  the 
jjapers  did  not  agree.  Auber  died  in  the  night  of 
the  12th  to  the  IRth  May,  1871,  half  an  hour  after 
midnight.  Amid  the  piditieal  thunder-claps  of  the 
time,  his  death  excited  scarcely  any  attention,  almost 
as  Donizetti's  did  in  1848.  The  news  of  Donizetti's 
death  died  away  in  Germany  and  France  amid  the 
joy-cries  of  new^  liorn  freedom.  M'ho,  during  the 
ireneral  intoxication  of  that  spring-time  for  the  na- 
tions, troubled  himself  about  a  solitary  coffin  as  it 
was  silently  borne  past  him  to  the  grave  !  Yet 
there  lay  in  it  one  who,  highly  honored  and  beloved, 
had.  b}^  his  melodies,  delighted  thousands  and  thou- 
sands in  every  country  thousands  of  times.  Doni- 
zetti died  at  the  wrong  moment.  So  did  Auber, 
only  with  this  difference,  that  his  last  gasps  were 
drowned  not  by  the  universal  joy-cry  of  nati<ins,  but 
by  the  horrors  of  a  terrific  political  catastrophe. 
'  Toute  exaggeration  est  une  fante,'  he  said  in  his 
last  illness.  '  We  must  not  be  guilty  of  excess  in 
anything,  and  a  man  must  not,  like  me,  live  too 
long.'  It  IS,  by  the  way,  a  very  general  mistake  to 
su]ipose  that  Auber  died  alone  and  deserted  ;  Am- 
broise  Thomas,  his  faithful  friend  and  pupil,  who, 
during  the  siege  and  the  reign  of  the  Commune, 
never  left  Paris  an  instant,  was  with  him  every  day 
and  closed  his  eyes. 

"  From  the  lips  of  Ambroise  Thom.as  I  learned 
the  following  particulars  : — -Vuber's  greatest  source 
of  expense  was  luxurious  carriages  and  horses.  Ex- 
cept his  horses,  he  really  cared  for  no  living  creat- 
ure. When  famine  overtook  the  belcagured  cit}-, 
the  Communards  everywhere  filaeed  horses  of  all 
kinds  under  requisition,  for  the  purpose  of  slaught- 
ering them,  giving  in  exchange  a  very  insignificant 
amount.  Of  four  valuable  horses  which  Auber  then 
had  in  his  stables,  they  began  b}-  taking  three.  He 
was  deeply  grieved  by  this,  but  without  complain- 
ing or  raising  the  slightest  objection.  They  now 
came  to  fetch  away  the  last  of  the  four,  a  black  Eng- 
glish  horse  of  great  value.  Ambroise  Thom.is  want- 
ed to  take  measures  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
authorities,  out  of  respect  for  the  celebrated  and 
grey-he.aded  master,  to  make  an  exception,  and  leave 
him  his  last  and  favorite  horse.  But  Auber  would 
hear  of  no  such  thing.  '  C'est  la  loi,'  he  repeated 
with  unshaken  resolution,  although  his  griel  at  the 
idea  that  the  horse  would  lie  slaughtered  nearly  un- 
manned him.  Atr.broise  Thomas  hit  upon  a  happy 
expedient.  He  begged  and  obtained  permission 
from  an  influential  official  of  the  Ctimmune  to  sub- 
stitute another  horse  for  Auber's.  Thomas's  inti- 
mate friend,  Auguste  Wolf,  head  of  the  celebrated 
pianoforte  manufactory  of  Pleyel  d'  Wolf,  had  been 
allowed,  out  of  his  ten  or  fifteen  horses,  to  keep  three 
for  the  most  urgent  work  of  his  factory  at  St.  Denis. 
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Solo  and  Chorus.— KNOW   YE   NOT   A   DEED   SO   DARING  ? 

(An  aged  woman  of  the  people.) 
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One  of  Mic?e  was  scci-i'lly  laken  to  Aiilic-r's  court- 
Viird,  while  his  own  favorite  horse,  ImrnCMsed  to  a 
(■art  fillcrl  with  planlis,  trottuil  oti' to  tlie  factory-. 
Exactly  the  same  as  many  a  story  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  luinian  hein^s  !  Every  day  did  Anber,  tor- 
tnred  by  constanllj-  increasing  agony,  inquire 
whetlicr  his  liorse  was  alive  and  well  tended.  He 
did  .so  the  evenin'.;  before  his  death.  His  mind, 
thon^h  lie  was  nearly  ninety,  remained  remarkably 
clear  during  his  last  aTid  paiidul  illness.  He  at.- 
temjited  to  write  a  piece  <,f  chamber  music,  and  sent 
for  some  quartets  by  Mozart  and  Beethoven  front 
his  library.  '  A  glance  at  the  works,'  he  observed, 
smilin;;,  '  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  induce  me  to  biu'n 
what  1  have, just  written.'  A  life  of  such  uninter- 
rupted happiness  as  that  of  Auber  falls  to  the  lot  of 
few  mortals;  still  the  d.ay  at  length  arrived  for  him 
to  pay  his  debt  of  suffering-.  The  fate  of  France 
caused  him  anxiety  and  grief;  the  sway  of  the  Com- 
munards tilled  him  witli  boundless  disgust.  So  one 
could  then  offer  him  political  consolation;  for  con- 
solation of  a  religious  nature  he  did  not  ask.  Thus 
en<led  the  com])oser  of  /'';•«  Dinmln  ;  ever  young, 
even  at  a  patriarchal  age,  tortured  by  bodily  ]Kun 
and  op[)ressed  with  sorrow  for  his  countrymen  and 
anxiety  for  Paris,  which  he  loved  above  aught  else, 
and  which,  in  suunner  or  witifi'r,  he  never  left.  The 
Communards  wanted  to  t.ake  advantage  of  his  death 
for  getting  up  a  denuigogic.al  nianil'r-t.al ion,  propos- 
ing to  conve_v  the  body  to  the  yrave  with  red  flags  i 
and  blaring  military  music.  The  demagogues  hated 
Auber,  whom  they  called  "  le  musieien  aristocrat- 
ique,'  and  would  not  have  failed  to  seize  on  such  an 
oci-asion  for  indulging  in  hostile  deniouslrations. 
Ambroise  Thomas,  to  whom  these  peopb'  were  quite 
as  repugnant  as  to  his  deceased  master,  determined, 
at  any  price,  to  prevent  a  demonstration,  and  pre- 
serve the  body  till  it  could  be  borne  to  the  i^rave  in 
a  more  honorable  manner  in  more  peaceful  times. 
He  insisted  that  the  funeral  ougiit  to  be  deferred  till 
the  composer's  .sole  relatives,  two  nieces  residing  in 
the  cfuintry,  could  (-ome  to  I*ai'is.  On  this  ju-etcxt 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  ])ermission  to  remove  the 
corpse  secretly  friun  Anber's  house,  in  the  Hue  St 
Georges,  to  a  vault  of  the  Ste.Trinite  Chiu'eh. 
There  it  lay  three  months.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
entry  of  the  French  army  into  I'aris.  (ui  the  \T>\\\ 
.Inly,  1871,  that  the  body  was  solemidy  transjiorted 
to  l*ere-Lachaise,  when  Ambroise  Thomas,  .\lexan- 
dre  I)uuuis,  and  others,  nttiu-ed  some  glowing  and 
enuol}ling  wiu-ds  at  the  open  grave,  lint  the  hatter 
is  simply  temporary,  ami  the  couqxiser's  remains 
will  not  rest  in  it  ahv.ivs.  .\  short  lime  since,  his 
friends  and  colleagues  )iurchasi'<l  the  freehold  of 
anotlier.  and  are  now  collecting  subscrijitions  for  a 
litling  memorial.  Audiroise  Thomas  and  the  highly 
respected  print-ipal  ctf  the  musical  lirm  of  IJrandus. 
put  themsehes  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  arni 
made  an  appeal  to  the  general  |)ublic.  Out  of  grat- 
itude for  the  monuments  which  Aubur  raised  in  his 
works  tt)  the  Nation,  the  latter  is  now  cidled  n[)on  to 
ere<-t  a  fitting  nutniuueut  in  return.  I  saw  the  sub- 
scription list  at  M.  I'lrandus's.  Itconlains  the  names 
of  nearly  I'Verv  cbdu-aled  composer.  It  struck  rue 
as  a  touching  fact  that,  the  tirst  persons  to  sign  the 
paper,  and  lor  the  largest  amounts,  were  the  wid- 
ows (if  Anber's  deceased  friends  (.Mud.  Si-ribe,  Mad. 
Halevy,  Mad.  Meyerbeer,  Mad.  (1.  Kastiier.  etc-.) 
A  genuine  instance  of  tin*  saered  ami  reverential  af- 
fection of  woman  ! 

"  (ieneral  astiuiishment  was  excited  that  the  cost 
of  the  tondi  should  havi-  to  be  dehayed  by  a  public 
subscrijitiou.  'What!'  peojile  exclaimed;  'has  a 
grand  gentleman,  w-ith  an  income  like  Anber's.  who 
had  no  one  to  provide  foi-,  not  left  sufficient  even  for 
this'?'  The  explanation  given  is  that — firstly,  Au- 
ber spent  nearly  all  his  iru-ome  on  himself  and  his 
various  fancies;  and,  secondly,  that  his  income  was 
not  so  considerabU-  as  it  was  believed  to  be.  At 
the  period  of  his  greatest  theatrical  successes,  the 
pay  and  jier  ceutage  of  composei-s  had  not  reached 
the  height  to  whi(-h  they  have  since  attained.  In 
four  or  live  \-ears  .Vuber  has  frequently  not  made  so 
much  as  Otfenbach  has  over  and  over  again  reeeivefl 
in  a  month.  On  the  approach  of  olil  age.  too,  Au- 
ber had  commuted  his  author's  right  for  a  moderate 
annuity.  Thus  In-  left  onl\-  a  nnidest  sum,  wliich 
Went  to  two  nieces — old  devotees,  who  w-ere  never 
on  particularly  frienvlly  terms  with  him,  and  who 
resided  in  the  country.  At  no  distant  epoch,  a 
monument  in  Pere-Lachaise  will  mark  the  resting- 
ing  place  of  the  nuister  whose  brilliant  talent  was 
surpassed  only  by  his  indefatigable  capacity  for 
work.  France,  \vho  knows  how  to  honor  her  great 
men,  both  in  life  and  death,  has  thus  done  her  duty. 
Despiie  of  this  however,  wc^  cannot  avoid  thinking 
that,  during  his  last  days  and  after  his  death,  fate 


avenged  the  egotistical  cold-heartedncss  of  Auber  as 
a  man.  Streams  of  admiring  and  admirable  elo- 
quence flowed  by  his  grave — but  no  te.irs  flowed 
with  them.  Hisindilference  towards  his  fellow-men 
is  jiaid  back  now  he  has  gone,  ami  his  death  appears 
to  have  left  no  void  in  Parisian  hearts," 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society.— Further  Ex- 
tracts from  Mr,  Barnes's  Address. 

TUB  FIRST  MfSIC.M,  FESTIV.\L. 

Perhaps  no  more  important  event  in  the  history 
of  the  Society  can  he  recorded,  or  one  fraught  with 
greater  results  bearing  on  its  prosperity,  than  that 
of  the  Musical  Festival  of  l.s."i7.  originated  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  through  by  the  President,  C.  F. 
Chickering.  Esq.,  with  the  assistance  of  those  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  Hoard  of  Trustees,  as  the 
government  of  the  Society  w-as  then  styled. 

The  festival  was  three  days  in  duration.  The 
oratorios  performed  w-ere  the  -'  Creation,"  "  Elijah," 
and  "  Messiah."  The  chorus  numbered  six  hundred 
voices,  increased  to  this  number  by  invitations  to 
mend)ers  of  (thureh  clioirs  and  oth<-rs;  and  \\w.  or- 
chestra, by  engagements  in  N'ew  York  and  in  other 
cities,  numbered  eighty  ])erformers.  ll  opened  with 
an  address,  admirably  conceived  and  elofpuinfly  ex- 
])ressed.  by  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Wiiithrop,  an  hono- 
rary member  of  the  Socie'v. 

■('his  festival  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  wise 
policv  aiirl  couqirehensive  foresight  of  Mr.  Chicker- 
ing, the  President  of  the  Society;  hut  his  wise 
coun.-els  ami  energetic  efforts  in  the  interests  of  the 
Society  during  his  two  years  of  presidency  were  b^y 
no  m(!aus  ccmtincd  to  this  one  act. 

This  festival,  though  exiierimental.  was  but  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  similar  gatherings,  which, 
after  a  lapse  of  eight  years,  wei-e  inauguratctl  by  the 
observance  of  the  halt-centennial  of  the  existen(-e  of 
the  Societv  in  a  grand  musical  festival,  which  took 
pla(-e  in  May,  l.Si'i.-i.  under  the  administration  of  ,1. 
iiaxter  I'pham,  and  which  have  sini-e  been  continued 
trii-nnially. 

TUK    TUIKNNIAI,    FKSTIV.M.S 

Of  the  Society,  and  the  chariu-ti-r  of  the  W(u-ks  jiro- 
duced,  have  already  gone  into  history  ;  and  no 
words  of  mine  can  adci  anything  to  their  value  or 
importance.  They  are  periods  to  which  the  longing 
soul,  athirst  for  UfW  musicd  experiences  ami  enjoy- 
ments, turns  for  refreshment  with  a  certainty  of 
realizing  all  that  its  most  sanguine  expectations  have 
[lictured. 

Tfu-  walls  of  our  ?>Insic  Ilall  have  never  viliraled 
to  more  inspiriuc:  strains  than  on  tliose  occasions  ; 
and.  indeed,  our  greatest  triumphs  ha\e  been  real- 
ized in  that  beautil'ul  hall,  lo  wiiich  tin;  Society  rir- 
nioved  in    Is.'c.;. 

The  prospei-ous  pi-riods  of  f,!.,-  Soi-ii-tv  onlv  have 
thus  far  been  referred,  to  ;  but  distracting  iulUienc-s. 
culmin.ating  in  the  withdrawal  of  members,  and  the 
establishment  of  ri\'al  org.'Uiizat,i<uis,  are  well  re- 
nieuiljered  as  having  occurr^-d  on  sevi;ral  o(;casions 
witliin  its  history.  I  shall  only  refer,  howc-ver,  to 
that  of  \i<;',~i,  when  a  society  was  formed  under  the 
title  of  the  Boston  Musit-al  Institute,  conqiosed 
maiidy  of  members  of  this  Society,  among  the  most 
active  of  w-hom  was  its  President  of  the  jirevi(nis 
year,  Bartholomew-  J_iro-.vn  ;  and  none  of  whom  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  withdraw  fi-om  this  Society 
before  taking  action  for  the  fornnition  of  another. 
Thi;  consequence  was.  that  all  of  the  members,  with 
one  exception,  so  conducting  themselves,  w-i;re  ex- 
pelled ;  thus  weakening  our  ranks  very  niateriallv, 
as  the  members  expelled  were  among  the  most  val- 
uable in  the  Society  in  jioint  of  voc-al  etlieiency. 
The  uesv  organization  died  a  lingering  death,  how- 
ever, after  two  or  three  seasons  of  unprofitable 
struggle  for  the  public  patronage,  and  through  in- 
ternal dissensions  as  w-ell. 

The  history  of  other  rival,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  opposition  societies,  might  be  similarly 
traced  ;  and  the  lesson  thus  derived  would  be  this  : 
that  no  societ\-  organized  for  purposes  like  those 
w-hich  call  us  together  can  prospercnislv  exist  with- 
out harmony  of  action  and  sentiment.  The  very 
name  of  discord  is  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  a  musi- 
cal orgauizatiou ;  and,  however  circumstanced  in 
the  future,  no  dissensions  or  inharmonious  actions 
by  any  of  the  members  of  this  honored  association 
sln>nld  be  countenanced  by  any  who  desire  its  per- 
petuity and  its  continued  usefulness. 


Like  man}'  other  similar  organizations  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  whether  in  art,  literature, 
or  music,  the  Society  has  had  its  days  of  trial  and 
aflversity;  sometimes  consequent  upon  divided 
counsels,  and  internal  dissensions,  and  sometimes, 
as  it  hae  been  shown,  with  powerful  opponents  to 
divide  with  us  the  juiblie  patronage  and  sup]>ort. 

Cfn  assunnng  tlie  position  of  Secretary  of  the  So- 
cietv. an  otlice  whi(-h  I  entered  iqion  in  18."i6.  I 
found,  beyond  the  faithful  few,  which  included  the 
most  active  and  influential  of  its  members,  and  who 
have,  through  good  report  and  thro\igh  evil  report, 
evrr  stood  by  the  fortum-s  of  the  Society,  but  little 
interest  existing.  A  large  jiortion  w-ere  indifferent 
to  its  future  ;  and  not  a  few  openly  expressed  the 
belief  that  its  mission  hafl  been  accomplisheil  and 
its  days  numbered.  This  I  say  w-ithout  reflection 
upon  the  management  of  any  of  my  predecessors  in 
otHce,  who,  witliout,  doubt,  were  actuated  by  as  no- 
ble devotion  to  its  interests  as  any  of  those  who  sue- 
seeded  them,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  which  was 
known  to  exist. 

1  was  unwilling  to  accept  such  a  conclusicm.  attach- 
ing as  it,  did  to  a  society  with  the  brilliant  record 
whii'h  e\-eu  tluMi  adorned  the  pages  of  its  history, 
rendered  illustrious  by  those  who  gave  it  birth,  and 
who  had  handed  it  dow-n  to  us,  their  successors, 
through  many  paosperous  administrations  as  a 
precious  l(*g:icy  ;  and  at  once  commenced  uiion  a 
work  whi<di  I  conceived  to  be  in  my  line  of  duty, 
— of  creating,  as  far  as  ])Cjssible,  an  interest  where 
little  h^d  ]>revi(nisly  existed,  and  cheering  the  dis- 
heartened and  iudiffer<.-nt. 

Though  the  Festival  of  IS.")"  w-as  a  powerful  aux- 
iliary tow-ards  an  increased  interest  so  much  desired, 
if,  was  apparent  that  only  by  incessant  toil  among 
the  lukewarm  and  inclitferent  could  the  Soi.iefy  lie 
brought  back  to  its  former  glory.  But  I  need  not 
recount  the  day,  months,  and  1  may  in  Irnt.h  say 
yirirs,  of  personal  labor  devofeil  to  its  interests  in 
this  direction. — labors  entirely  distinct  and  a]iart 
from  the  regular  routine  business  of  a  concert  sea- 
son ;  nor  need  I  allude  to  the  deep  gralification 
which  all  interested  experienced  as  incieasing  evi- 
dences of  prosperity  gra'lually  developed. 

The  Society  has  won  an  honorable  record  for  its 
readiness  in  responding  to  calls  for  charity  and 
patriotism,  and  on  occasions  of  inouruing. 

Its  contributions,  through  its  musical  perforin- 
ances,  to  "the  poor  of  Boston,"  and  the  aid  thus 
rendered  in  siqqilying  necessary  equipments  to  at, 
least  one  regiment  of  our  country's  defenders  when 
marshalled  into  the  service  by  the  late  lamented 
Cell.  Thomas  E.  Chickering,  then  I*resident  of  the 
Society,  and  to  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Com- 
missions then  in  operation,  are  recorded  to  its  (-redit. 
The  daws  of  mourning  may  be  referrtnl  t,o  in  the 
performance  of  appropriate  music,  on  invitation 
from  the  .Muuici|)al  or  State  authorities,  on  the 
occasions  of  the  obsequies  attending  those  of  I'resi- 
denls  Ilarri.son  and  Lincoln,  and  of  our  tw-o  great 
statesmen.  Ex. -President  . I.  Q.  Adams  and  Itaniel 
Webster,  as  well  as  those  uf  onr  va:n  l-^x.-Presidi-nt, 
Gen.  Chickering. 

TMK  r.iST  SE.\SON 

Has  not  been  specially  remarkable  for  any  very 
brilliant  deeds  ;  but  the  cqicrations  of  the  Society 
ma\-  be  considered  jirogressive. 

.\bout  the  usmil  number  of  puVilic  performances, 
as  conqiared  with  those  of  past  seasons,  ha^'c  been 
given,  (hiring  the  present,,  including  one  w-ork  of 
much  beauty. — the  *'  Seasons  "  of  Haydn. 

The  "  Messiah  "  was  lierformed  at  Christmas-tide, 
and.  later  in  the  season,  the  "  St.  Paul  "  of  Mendels- 
sohn, and  the  "  Cr.-ation  "  of  Haydn,  the  latter  on 
Easter  Sunday. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  concert  of  a  miscella- 
neous nature  was  given,  specially  designed  for  the 
associate  members  of  the  Society.  The  pbin  of  as- 
sociate membership,  through  which  we  were  encour- 
aged into  tin;  engagenu'nt  of  Beethoven  Hall  for 
purposes  of  rehearsal,  jiroved  but  partially  success- 
ful, as  the  requisite  number  was  not  obtained.  I  am 
firmly  of  opinion,  how-ever,  that  with  some  modifi- 
cations of  the  present  plan,  which  may  be  author- 
ized by  a  slight  change  in  the  By-Law-s,  w-hereby 
greater  privileges  may  be  sec-.ired  to  the  associates, 
whether  the  Society  shall  continue,  as  now-,  in  the 
Beethoven  Hall,  or  in  any  other  locality,  a  sufficient 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  may  be  found  ready 
to  co-operate  in  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
the  Society,  by  enrolment  of  their  names  among  the 
list  of  associates,  and  the  ]iayment  of  the  mere  nora- 
in.il  sum  reipiired.  With  this  assistance  from  the 
friends  of  the  Society,  we  shall  be  doublj-  useful  to 
them  and  to  the  public  at  large. 
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On  the  Diversity  of  Opinions  about  Musical 
Works. 

[In  thoso  vacation  (l;tyfl  of  sliort  but  i^lorious  midsum- 
mer, we  iiiuko  no  apnlosry  to  our  roadera  for  tlKinlcfiiUy 
accoptinp:  tho  following  BUgcostion  aiul  contribution  from 
a  kind  and  tluiUKlitful  friend.  We  are  sure  it  will  read 
better  than  anything  we  could  offer  of  our  own.] 

Boston,  July  11,  1875. 

Bear  Mr.  E-litor.— Perhaps  at  tbe  weason  when  there  are 
no  eoncerts  to  report  andcriticiz",  it  may  seem  to  you  not 
out  of  place,  to  endeavor  to  prepare  your  readers  to  listen 
with  more  earnCBtness  and  more  artistically  to  music, 
when  the  time  shall  again  come  for  it.  I  have  translated 
some  pages  of  Friedrich  Roohlttz,  published  in  ^'Fiir 
Freumic  der  Tonkunst,''  which  I  should  be  clad  to  lay  he- 
fore  your  musical  readers.  As  there  is  so  little  musical 
literattire,  either  scientific  or  ipsthetic,  in  the  English  lan- 
Cuage,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  resort,  for  American 
education,  to  the  more  adv.anced  German  writers. 

I  send  you  an  essay,  which  is  at  your  service,  if  you  are 
inclined  to  print  it  in  the  "Journal  of  Music." 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  inform  p:enerat  readers  that 
Rochlifz  was,  for  many  years,  the  editor  of  the  "  Leipziger 
Allgemelne  Miisiknliiche  Zeitunq,"  which  exerted  great 
influence  in  directini;  musical  taste,  in  the  past  and  pres- 
ent generations  in  Germany.  K. 

There  is  no  dep.artment  of  art  in  which  so  great 
a  variety  of  opinion  is  expressed  as  in  that  of  mu- 
sic; and  this  is  easily  accounted  for.  Musical  pro" 
ductions  are  so  various  in  their  ch.aracter,  that 
every  taste  is  gr.atified  ;  they  are  moreover  brought 
before  the  general  public,  and  every  one  can  become 
familiar  with  them.  The  number  of  those  who  con- 
stitute themselves  judges  in  any  art  increases  with 
the  number  who  take  an  interest  in  it,  since  very 
few  renounce  the  right  of  judgment,  and  the  diver- 
sity of  their  judgments  is  in  proportion  to  the  vari- 
ety of  their  tastes.  For  music,  too.  there  exists  no 
model  or  originfd  type  in  the  external  world,  to 
which  the  individual  judgment  is  obliged  to  conform. 
However  various  the  opinions  pronounced  with  re- 
gard to  the  painting  of  a  branch  of  roses,  in  one 
main  point  they  must  agree  ;  for  everyone  has  seen 
natural  roses  and  can  compare  with  them  the  paint- 
ed ones  ;  and  though  his  judgment  may  be  very 
inartistic,  it  is  impossible  that  it  shall  be  utterly 
mistaken.  It  is  true,  we  often  read  that  the  ideal 
and  type  of  music  are  implanted  in  the  sentiment  of 
every  human  soul ;  but  even  if  we  are  obliged  to 
concede  this  provision.any,  (since  the  complete  in- 
vestigation necessary  for  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion is  almost  discouraging)  even  then  every  one 
must  recognize  the  frequent  changes  in  his  circum- 
stances and  states  of  feeling ;  he  must  acquire  the 
habit  of  becoming  conscious  of  these,  even  while 
he  is  forming  his  judgment,  and  must  possess  the 
difficult  faculty  of  defining  them,  if  he  wishes  to 
form  a  judgment  of  their  effects,  or  at  least,  if  he 
would  express  it  in  words.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  say  that  this  is  not,  and  cannot  be.  universally 
the  case.  It  may  be  said  that  "  one  who  cannot  do 
this,  has  no  riglit  to  judge  ;"  this  may  be  true,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  done.  In  fact,  the  far  greater  part 
of  mankind,  in  accordance  with  a  well-known  human 
weakness,  judge  of  nothing  more  willingly  or  more 
hastily,  than  of  that  which  the}'  do  not  understand  ; 
for  in  that  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  they 
know  the  difficulties,  not  only  of  the  work  itself,  but 
also  those  which  attend  the  formation  of  a  judgment 
about  it.  We  hear  it  said  th.at  "  everyone  ought  to 
do  boldly  and  confidently  what  seems  to  him  good, 
without  troubling  himself  with  regard  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  public  !  "  That  you  may  have  said  when 
you  were  twenty  years  old,  or  perhaps  a  little  later ; 
but  when  you  are  forty,  you  speak  quite  different- 
ly ;  and  when  }-ou  are  sixty,  you  either  laugh  at  or 


repent  ever  having  thus  spoken.  At  tlie  same  time, 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  long  U|ion  the  opin- 
ion of  tlie  universal  i)ublic  ;  we  will  let -that  p.ass  ; 
but  in  order  not  to  part  without  a  farnwell  greeting 
to  so  numerous  a  coiupany,  we  will  oidy  state  a 
well-recognized  truth: — that  a  work  of  art  wliieh 
has  no  effect  on  the  sensitive  faculties  of  tlie  multi- 
tude, whatever  tho  standing  of  tho  latter  may  be  in 
point  of  art,  is  certainly  not  excellent,  although  not, 
on  that  account,  necessarily  bad ;  and  also,  that 
which  does  affect  them  is  certainly  not  valueless, 
although  not,  on  that  account,  necessarily  good  ; 
but  that  with  which  they  are,  at  once,  entirely 
satisfied,  is  assuredly,  not  of  superior  excellence. 

We  must  first  turn  to  the  judgments  of  those  who 
are  classed  under  the  name  of  musicians  and  artists, 
of  connoisseurs  and  lovers  of  mnsic,  consequently  of 
those  wh.T  have  sensitive  appreciation,  not  only  of 
art  in  general,  but  especially  of  music,  who  have 
had  more  or  less  experience  of  its  effects  upon  them- 
selves, and  who  possess  more  or  less  knowledje  of 
the  means  by  which  this  art  produces  its  effects. 
Should  we  not  expect  from  these  some  unanimity  in 
their  judgments  of  musical  productions?  Experi- 
ence teaches  us  quite  the  contrary.  Wlien  they  are 
found  to  agree  on  some  important  points  in  a  few 
pre-eminent  works,  it  is  usually  a  forced  judgment, 
produced  after  the  lapse  of  a  eonsideralile  time. 
Cases  of  this  are  so  common  and  well-known,  that 
no  particular  instances  need  be  alleged.  Whence 
then  arises  this  diversity  of  opinion  in  all  circles, 
unless  it  is  the  result  of  the  differences  in  the  indi- 
viduiils  who  compose  them  ? 

Sterne,  in  his  Sentimental  Journey,  divides  trav- 
ellers into  four  classes.  The  first,  according  to  him, 
includes  the  most  pitiable,  those  who  travel  from 
vanity  or  in  obedience  to  fashion.  The  second  is 
composed  of  scholars,  who  travel  to  obtain  change 
and  distraction,  and  who  aim  less  to  enjoy,  than  to 
digest  and  comprehend  what  they  have  already  ac- 
quired. In  the  third  class,  we  see  those  who  travel 
with  the  eye  of  a  landscape  painter ;  and  in  the 
fourth,  those  who  direct  not  only  an  artistic,  but  a 
religious  eye  upon  creation,  who  turn  this  spiritual 
gaze  upon  the  blooming  world,  and  who  see  the 
Creator  in  his  creation.  In  the  same  way,  we  may 
divide  musical  hearers  and  critics  into  these  four 
classes  ;  and  it  is  no  derogation  to  our  reflections 
on  this  subject,  th.at  ranch  which  we  have  to 
remark  applies  equally  to  other  arts  and,  in  fact,  to 
life  itself. 

We  shall  not  concern  ourselves  greatly  with  the 
first  class,  who  listen  to  and  criticize  music,  and  also 
make  music,  from  motives  of  vanity  aud  in  pursuit 
of  fashion ;  the}'  certainly  will  not  concern  them- 
selves much  with  us.  For  them,  the  opera  house 
and  concert  room,  (and  even  the  cliurch),  are  only 
looked  upon  as  a  scene,  where  well-dressed  people 
may  assemble  without  molestation,  in  order  to  have 
been  there,  and  to  be  able  to  talk  about  it.  They 
are  more  interested  in  the  way  the  singer  bears 
herself  and  in  her  style  of  dress,  than  in  her  music 
and  style  of  singing.  They  are  able  to  listen  to  a 
concerto  of  Mozart,  without  finding  anything  more 
interesting  in  it  than  their  surprise  that  so  small 
and  feeble  a  man  should  have  composed  so  great 
and  powerful  a  work.  Everything  in  the  music  is 
either  good  or  bad  to  them,  which  is  pronounced  to 
be  either  good  or  bad  in  circles  of  society  of  a  cer- 
tain tone  ;  the  correct  tone  being  that  which  the 
favorite  lady  or  most  important  gentleman  has  set 
as  the  fashion.  This,  with  the  majority,  is  not  nar- 
row-mindedness, but  voluntary  prejudice.  They 
have  no  desire  to  be  better  informed,  even  if  it  were 
in  their  power.  Th^y  have  no  evil  intentions ; 
they,  in  fact,  have  no  opinion  whatever.  In  gener- 
al, these  lovers  of  music  are  to  be  found  among  the 
rich  and  respectable  of  both  sexes  in  large  cities. 


In  the  second  class  belong  those  who  listen  at- 
tentively, but,  if  we  luay  so  express  it,  only  with 
the  intellect.  They  wish  to  be  considered  judges 
of  art,  and  not  infrequently  .attain  tlieir  object. 
Many  of  them  disapprove  of  everything  which  is 
written  .at  the  present  day,  as  well  as  the  mode  of 
execution  at  present  prevailing.  They  dislike  it  all ; 
and  why  ?  Because  it  is  not  exactly  as  it  w.as  f(jrty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  or  in  some  other  past  age.  As 
with  certain  men  of  letters,  who  completed  their 
course  for  life  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  that  which 
they  formerly  enjoyed,  and  perhaps  quite  rightly, 
seems  alone  good  to  them.  With  their  predilection -i, 
which  it  is  so  difficult  for  them  to  abandon,  tho 
present  music,  being  of  so  different  a  style,  can  move 
them  but  little.  They  mi.slead  themselves  honestly, 
.and  dwell  only  upon  the  sliglit  efti?ct  of  the  present 
music,  in  comparison  with  the  infinitely  more  pow- 
erful and  more  intense  music  of  former  times  ;  but 
they  do  not  reflect  that  their  judgment  is  derived 
merely  from  the  effect  upon  th^mxelves  :  that  the 
found.ation  for  it  lies  in  Ihfin.  Their  susceptibility 
is  diminished,  their  feolinis  have  grown  colder,  and 
they  suppose  that  it  is  the  music  which  is  wanting 
in  charm  and  expressive  pTwer.  "  But,"  they  sav, 
"  the  music  of  my  youth  still  excites  me,  whenever 
I  hear  it."  Is  it,  then,  the  music  which  still  delights 
them,  or  is  it  not,  rather,  tlie  .associations  of  their 
youth,  which  the  music  enables  them  to  recall  ? 
their  youth,  with  its  thousand  sweet  remembrances, 
which,  though  unconsciously,  affjcts  the-n  more 
powerfully,  for  its  very  dimness.  But  this  is  the 
w.ay  with  man,  when  he  allows  himself  to  be  led 
merely  by  his  fancy.  Others  of  this  class,  who, 
though  fewer  in  number,  are  th"  mire  odious,  are 
the  senseless,  conceited  gram-uarians  in  music,  who 
are  nothing  bej'ond  mere  grammarians.  They  are 
careful  not  to  omit  to  listen  to  the  performance  of  a 
new  musical  work,  simply  in  order  that  they  may 
detect  in  it  some  error  or  some  neglect  of  the  rules, 
even  though  it  be  a  customary  one.  A  slight  pla- 
giarism, a  hidden  fifth,  a  forbidden  octave,  is  a 
precious  discovery  for  them,  especi,ally  in  a  noted 
composer  ;  and  they  shrug  their  shoulders  over  the 
wonderfully  glorious  Fin.ale  to  the  first  act  in  Mo- 
zart's Titus,  because  such  a  fault  occurs  in  the  in- 
version of  one  of  the  accompanying  figures.  They 
are  like  the  critics  who.  in  a  beautiful  poem,  can 
only  call  attention  to  a  false  rhyme  :  or  like  that 
critic  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  who  found  nothing  wor- 
thy of  remark  in  Wilhelm's  personation  of  Hamlet, 
except  the  white  string  that  peeped  out  beneath  his 
black  dress,  during  the  contest  with  Laertes.  "But 
would  it  not  have  been  better  if  the  false  rhyme,  the 
white  string,  had  not  been  there?"  Certainly  it 
would  have  been  better,  and  you  are  quite  right. 
These  last  two  orders  of  critics  are  to  be  found  prin- 
cipally, in  fact  almost  wholly,  among  elderly  musi- 
cians and  rather  obscure  judges  of  art ;  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  we  do  not  meet  with  them  among 
women.  There  also  belong  to  this  class  those  vir- 
tuosos or  musical  performers  who  are  nothing  more 
than  virtuosos.  They  are  interested  only,  or  chief- 
ly, in  difficult,  hazardous  feats  of  execution  :  just 
as  rope-dancers  by  profession  enjoy  most  the  pas- 
sage over  a  wire.  That  which  is  easily  executed  is 
quite  uninteresting  to  them  ;  that  which  is  simple 
and  natural  they  find  commonplace  and  dull.  Cer- 
tainly the  conquest  of  difficulties  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment, especiall}'  with  virtuosos,  but  onli/  as  a  means 
to  the  end  ;  these  critics,  however,  seldom  take  note 
of  this;  they  concern  themselves  solely  with  the 
means,  and  desire  nothing  more.  And  in  truth, 
(human  nature  works  in  such  various  ways,  and  the 
domain  of  art  is  accessible  from  so  many  aides),  we 
will  honestly  acknowledge  that  the  possession  of 
great  skill,  combined,  if  not  with  genius,  yet  with 
spirit  and  talent,  may  serve  a  good  purpose, — at 
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least  to  a  oprtiiin  dec^i'L'p,  under  f;ivoraljle  circum- 
stances, and  at  lmi:i)iy  nionu'tit.s  ;  hut  not  in  all  cases. 
Since,  now,  the  skill  of  distini;-inslied  virtuosos  re" 
quires  jj^reat  industry  and  kindred  qualities,  wliieli 
are  very  hii^ddy  valued  by  men  ;  since  these  virtu- 
osos lind  i>'n*at  nurnbers  who  cannot  do,  but  very 
L!,-Iadly  wnnid  dn.  what  /hn/  can  ;  siuee  they  receive 
('Very where  adiiiiratiun  and  praise,  if  nut  sym[iathy 
and  sati>faeii(>n.  (tiie  former  beinp;  more  loudly  an  d 
vehf'nienfly  expressed  than  the  latter);  since  the 
vanity  and  self-love  of  men  is  only  too  easily  aroused 
1)V  Vidiement  and  noisy  applause,  especially  at  mo- 
ments when,  by  their  arduous  efforts,  they  are  ex- 
cited to  self-satisfaction  ;  hence  we  may  easily  ex- 
plain their  usual  decisions  concernint;  that  in  which 
they  do  not  trade  themselves,  their  enthusiasm  only 
for  that  in  whicii  they  :»re  concerned,  and  their  hos- 
tih?  criticisms  restini^  snhdy  on  their  own  authority. 
At  the  present  time,  there  i^Iitter.  usually,  amoni; 
the-;e  virtu"t-<os,  aliinHt  as  uianv  wiiineu  as  men. 

Till'  third  class  ernhraocs  hearers  and  erilies  of 
nnHiral  performances,  who  are  susceptildc  and  ani- 
mal.-i],  pi.TJiaps  even  ent  liusinstic,  but  \vlii>  listen 
only  willi  the  ear,  and  judi^ei  accordini^ly.  They 
are  fund  of  musii;  because  it  makes  their  blood  cir- 
I'ldale  more  rapidly,  aiiil  puts  fjiem  into  a  comforta- 
i)le  moo  1.  and  beemisi-  music,  wdiether  in  Solitude 
or  societv,  serve-;  a-i  an  rxpeilient.  always  at  hand, 
"  to  lill  np  Ihc  vacant  hours  and  the  weary,  endless 
time."  They  value  and  extol  tliose  compositions 
wliieli  promote  i\\\-i  olij.-ct.  ;  aecordiMiil v.  as  they 
are  eoiiipcfeiit  to  thidr  performiiiice.  tliey  taki;  up 
the  smaller  or  the  iar-'er.  the  trivial  or  the  more 
important  composilion-i,  or  even  tlios»*  of  pre-enn- 
niMit  e\erlliTire.  pro\  jded  only  liiey  serve  this  aim. 
How  enorm<)Us  this  class  is.  we  may  learn  froni  the 
publishers  of  pretty  dances  and  variations  on  favor- 
ite melodies;  from  tlir  stra^i^lini;  performers  of 
mililary  music,  and  from  the  bu\'ers  of  operas  ar- 
rauii'i'd  for  almost  all  instruments,  now  even  with- 
out text ;  or  bv  obsiTvin-.;  in  concerts  the  ditl'erent 
deiiiecs  of  attention  awakened,  for  (.-xamiile.  in  a 
sympliony  of  liaydn,  bv  the  mlut/io  and  the  sr/irr- 
znntht;  by  the  latter  of  whicdi  the  claiipirii;  of  liands 
is  especially  excited.  Wc  will  refrain  from  ridicul- 
ini;'  or  dcsjtisini^  tliese,  not  merely  from  pidicy,  be- 
cause  we  may  happen  to  be  artists,  to  wiiom  tludr 
appreciatiiui  is  irKlispensable.  sceini^  that  this  class 
is  made  up  chietlv  of  the  youn;ij.  both  male  and  fe- 
male; and  youths  every wiiere  possesses  the  louilest 
voice.  AIiiioui;li  their  approval  may  not  be  jier- 
maneiit,  still  it  is  nei-es^ary  f<u'  the  luusician,  who 
at  the  moment  is  ^^-e.-itlx  sustained  by  it.  W i:  value 
this  class,  becausi'  its  mendiers  really  j^ossess  sus- 
ceptibiliiy  and  love  for  niusii-,  mid  take  pleasure  in 
it.  They  lean  to  that  whieli  is  the  csseiiliMl  end  of 
music  and  lu'Ip  to  advance  it.  even  while  they  oidv 
satisfy  tlicir  own  wishes,  as  with  few  exceptions 
they  should  do.  Moreover,  it  is  safe  to  trust,  to  a 
healtiiy  human  nature  ;  whoever,  witli  a  snsi-eptil)le, 
lovini;*  spirit,  approaches  to  an  appreciation  of  any 
w<-rk  ol*  urt.  iMU^t  uticon-.eionsly  ri'ceive  into  him- 
self a  ltorti(Hi  of  its  better  ipialities.  Only  L'ive 
them  what  is  i^ood  ;  '/\\v  it  earru-sllv  and  perse\er- 
iri^ly.  Their  darkness  will  be  enli;;htein_-d.  tlielr 
kniiwieilire  and  desin^  will  be  awakened, — to  a  cer- 
tain de^■ree ;  and  with  this  we  uuHt  content  our- 
selves, in  i^eneral,  in  all  that  we  i^ive.  Above  all, 
we  must  learn  to  wait.  With  !iow  many  of  us  ar- 
tists, even,  was  the  case  dillerent  in  our  earlier 
years?  Is  the  world  to  be  overturned  because  wo 
have  been  converted"?  We  believe  not!  This  is 
all  so  evident,  that  1  shall  be  considered  triHinu;.  be- 
cause 1  state  it  here.  It  is  thou!:fht  to  l>e  uinnipor- 
tant  how  often  we  overlook  this  truth,  and  how  ofleu 
we  e(tnsei|uently  olter  music  which  is  inappropriate, 
and  which  results  in  injury  instead  of  benetit  ;  or 
even,  in  our  dissatisfaction,  ici^'e  no  music  at  all. 

In  tiie  fourth  class,  tinally.  belonij  a  few,  usually 
(piiet  listcnei's,  whose  criticism  is  seldom  expressly 
sought  for.  but  who  ne\  ertheless  are  not  unrecoi;-- 
nized  or  without  iutiuence;  who  listen  with  their 
wdioh^  soul.  In  the  pleasure  of  the  senses  they  also 
seek  si'iritual  enjoyment  ;  in  listenini;-  they  also  look 
for  feeling,  and  in'both  also  thou:,dit:  f(U*  reiiection 
is  likewise  an  enjoyment  to  tliem.  With  them,  both 
poetry   and   music,  and  in  fact,  every  art  is  a  way. 


throu;;h  the  purity  of  enjoyment,  to  the  purity  of 
love  ;  and  throu'j;h  a  purified  love  to  the  perfectiui; 
of  the  race.  They  consider  that  art  has  tlie  same 
effect  throuj^^h  the  feelin;;-s.  that  knowdeilt^e  iiroduces 
throuiifh  the  convictions.  If  science  directs  his  view 
to  the  hij^hest.  art  makes  him  mopo  inclined  to  ac- 
cept it.  If  the  former  teaches  the  way,  the  latter 
makes  it  smooth.  Many  of  you  reco'_''nixe  in  music 
a  second  laniruaire.  like  speech,  i^raciously  bestowed 
bv  riod,  to  distin^'uish  mankind  from  all  other 
earthly  beini^s;  to  raise  him  Idirher  and  to  brinij 
him  nearer  to  his  final  destination.  These  listeners 
perceive  in  the  melody,  not  merely  the  melody,  but 
also  the  infinite  spirit  of  love  and  peace;  in  the 
liarmony,  not  merely  the  harmony,  but  the  oriii'iual 
fountain  of  unity,  and  the  accordance  of  all  ditfer- 
enci-s  ;  tlie  final  aim  of  everythiui^.  w  liich  tlioui^h 
divided,  strives  to  be  united  ;  the  consecrated  en- 
trance into  the  fullness  of  peace  ;  the  reconciliation 
of  everythinii^  uidike  and  apparently  distinct.  If 
they  should  be  told,  this  is  all  fancy  and  new-fash- 
ioned mysticism,  they  make  no  reply  ;  or,  at  most, 
point  to  Plato  am<in^  their  books.  He  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  reflect,  ku'tws  how  to  discriminate  ;  and 
(■onscMpiently.  listeners  of  this  fourth  c-lass  discrimi- 
mitr-  tuusic  which  is  subservient  to  true  art.  from 
that  wdnidi  merely  affords  a  transient  entertaiiuuent. 
They  look  only  for  tlie  spirit,  of  wdiatever  nature 
and  in  wdiatever  form  it  may  appear  ;  for  without 
the  spirit,  the  performance  is  only  a  s]MU*t.  titled  for 
little  children.  Con-equently,  ilouss.-au's  son^C  "^'^ 
three  notes  is  worth  more  to  I  hem  than  many  a  buii^ 
opera  which  is  only  sound  .  ami  Handid's  Prayer  for 
Peace,  of  scarcely  more  tones,  is  more  valuable  than 
a  mer(dy  correctly  calculated  fu^rue  :  just  as  also, 
one  wdio  can  play  well  and  with  tasti?  is  dearer  to 
him  than  one  who  can  execute  brilliantly  a  series  of 
bravoura  airs.  He  does  not  despise  the  accidental 
excellenci<*s  in  music,  nop  even  mere  skilfulness  in 
it.  but  both  are  irulitferent  to  him,  if  they  are  not 
subservient  to  a  hiifher  aim  ;  and  he  withdraws 
lumself  from  that  which  is  indifferent  to  iiim.  and 
merely  absorbs  his  time.  He  is  attached  neither  to 
the  new  nor  to  the  old.  but  solely  to  the  i^ood,  wddcli 
aims  at  and  a(»proaches  the  hiiihest  end  ;  and  more 
esitecially  to  that  snhlime  music  wdiich  has  already 
attaini'd  this  end.  He  does  nf)t  scorn  the  judi^ment 
of  the  second  class,  but  merely  riuii'Ily  assinns  to  it 
its  own  place;  he  is  not  disdainful  of  that  of  the 
third  class,  but  kindly  induhjfes  it.  His  verdict  of- 
ten a<;rei's  with  that  of  botli;  his  point  of  view. 
lU'ver.  He  easily  understands  them  both,  but  is 
understood  by  them  with  ditliculty.  Still,  if  they 
show  themselves  tolerant,  they  also  an'  t'depated. 
In  i^eiieral.  he  hohis  the  iirovepb:  He  i^uslibus  nou 
est  disputandum.  t'or  empty  folly,  and  arL^nnients, 
except,  anion-;  those  wdiu  are  of  similar  opiinous,  for 
])rotitless  labor. 

"  .Mas,  wdu-re  can  we  find  sueli  hearers  and 
critics  ?" 

Do  you  understand  and  love  such?  Then,  my 
friend,  you  belonir  amonu;-  them  !  or  at  least,  you 
are  on  the  road  to  them,  if  vou  ordv  desire  it. 


Til  \T  "  CoLLKOK  OK  Misic  "  AOAiN.  We  lire  as- 
sured by  one.  wd»o  has  had  opportunity  of  knowini^, 
that  the  "wealthy  old  bachelor."  a  nutn  of  over 
eighty,  is  no  "  myth."  and  that,  after  consultini;  Ids 
physician  (Dr.  l^lnier)  as  to  the  best,  way  of  immop- 
tali/.ini;  his  name  in  connei-iion  with  sfuiie  ijood 
W()rk,  hi'  has  verily  devoted  his  whoh'  fortune  of 
^omc  five  or  six  millions  to  thi>  fiuiii'lation  of  a 
"  (*olle<:^e."  with  a  nuiirniticent  buildini;,  for  the  mu- 
sical education  of  the  dauirhteps  of  America.  This 
scheme,  our  informant  furtliermore  deposes,  has  been 
devtdoped  into  a  free  fantasi-i  by  the  writers  iu  the 
newsiiapers,  niakini,'-  the  wish  fatlierto  the  thoUi;ht, 
and  that  all  the  reports  about  c.-dliu^r  upon  Richard 
Wai^uer  to  bi-come  the  head  of  the  institution,  as 
well  as  about  Thomas  and  other  prospective  profes- 
sors, are  i>urely  the  invention  of  said  writers.  "We 
trust  that  it  is  so  ;  for  tiut  itlea  of  placini;  Wai^ner  at 
the  head  of  musical  education  in  .Vnierica,  with  un- 
bounded millions  at  his  disposal,  is  too  absurd  for 
serious  consideration.  A  Colle;;e  fur  tlie  unlearning 
of  Music  were  perhaps  a  truer  title. 

Taking  the  reports  as  we  found  them,  and  ttwdng 
to  realize  to  our  imagination  the  daz/.lini::  descrip- 
tions of  tiie  proposed  buiUlins:  in  the  Central  Park, 
with  Wagner  throned  there  as  X\\q  (jmins  lod,  we 
in  a  free  and  playful  way,  yet  loirical,  beii;an  to 
develop  a  little  of  the  "tale  witliout  an  end"  im- 
plied in  that  sui2;'J,'estive  therne;  it  was  too  temjitinu;. 
and  we  could  have  gone  on  much  furllier  ;  but  iiu- 
aL''inition    shrinks  exiuuisted   from   the  task.       One 


thin^-.  however,  we  omitted  wdien  we  spnke  (jf  possi- 
Ide  i>rofessorshi))S  :  the  department  of  Mitrah  would 
of  course  be  kei)t  in  tlie  exclusive  chartre  of  the 
great  Iiead  himself,  ("Music  and  Morals  "  doubtless 
in  his  thought  are  one);  with  tins  assurance  need 
any  mother  in  our  Israel  hedtate  to  entrust  her 
daughter  to  so  excellent  a  school  ! 

—  But,  Wagner  or  no  Wairuer.  lookinn;  at  the  mat- 
ter practically,  here  are  five  million  dollars,  more  or 
less,  to  be  devoted,  with  the  best  will  no  doubt,  to 
musical  instruction  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  indeed 
most  creditable  to  the  projector  that  he  so  W(dl  ap- 
])reciates  the  vital  worth  of  such  an  element  of  cul- 
ture in  our  ijreat  young  Republic.  What  is  the  wise 
way  of  doing  it?  What  were  the  safest  investment 
of  so  vast  a  sum  for  such  a  noble  object  ?  Is  jt  pre- 
cisely prudent  to  risk  the  whole  in  one  vaufue  amld- 
tious  venture?  Might  not  more  iiood  be  realized  by 
ilistributing  it  amonir  several  more  modest  and  more 
definite  experiments?  Here,  fop  example,  is  Bos- 
ton, is  evepy  city  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception 
of  New  Yopk.  without  a  permanent  Orchestra;  a 
fund  of  a  few  hundretl  thou-^ands  for  su(di  ii  purpose, 
in  each  musical  centre,  would  be  an  invaluable 
means  of  culture.  Or.  aii:ain.  suppose  that  Harvard 
Fniversity,  and  Vale,  and  Corntdl,  and  more,  could 
have  a  few  hundred  thousands  for  the  endowment 
not  merely  of  a  iirofessorship.  but  of  a  full  Kncnlty 
of  Music, — would  not  this  be  a  more  ])ractical  and 
sure  way  of  betiinnini;  the  i;ood  work,  at  several 
jioints  at,  once,  cacli  with  its  own  distinct  and  com- 
jiassable  aim  ?  Amom;  n  doziui  such  plantini^s 
t  here  would  be  a  reasriiiable  cliance  that  t  wo  or  three 
at  least  would  ac^tually  take  root  and  yield  increase. 
In  two  or  three,  if  not  in  all,  the  i)rovideiitial  man 
miii;ht  turn  up,  tin-  man  with  the  right  organizinir, 
quickenin;;  genius  for  the  work;  and  two  or  three 
successes,  or  one  only,  would  be  a  blessini;  to  the 
country  and  a  gain  Un'  .\rt.  Whereas,  invested  in 
a  simple  showy  institution,  with  parties  plottiuir, 
(damoring  for  manaij^ement  —  there  arr  parlies  in 
Music,  and  some  of  them  mean  "business"  more 
than  tiiey  mean  music — the  dani^er  is  not  sliirht  that 
the  munilicent  envlowment    w.)uld    be    all    thrown 


John  Henry  Willcox,  Mus.  Doc. 

(rroin  I.oo/nl'i'.-i  .)fiisiru/  ■ni'/   Musonir  Jouriuil,  New- 
Haven,  Ci.) 

"  Die^i.  Suu.I:iy.  .Iniu-  20,  Dr.  John  II.  Willcox,  47. •' 

Puch  was  tlu-  nhnpte  aniiounneineiit  to  the  musical  cir- 
cles of  Huston,  tliat  oiu'of  tlieir  most  txifted  rnemI)erM  Iiad 
]>a^HC'(l  iiway.  Dr.  WHIcix  \v.\a  so  well  known  ami  !ipi)r(^- 
ciated  in  New  Haven,  tfiat  sonie  notice  of  lilni  seemw  due 
his  inoniory.  He  was  t>orn  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  waa  fur 
some  timi-  :i  pupil  of  the  late  Dr.  Ivlward  Hod^ew.  nr^an- 
jst  of  Trinity  Church.  X.  V.  Ife  wa«  for  two  years  :i  stu- 
dent in  Y;de,  a-id  iluriiuj;  ihai  time  m  uinist  ef  Trinitv 
Churcli.  in  this  eitv.  lie  ,-i.mple(,-ii  liis  n.ljetre  <:ourse  .-[t 
Trinity  <'(dle^e,  Hartford,  wlicre  he  was  ;rraduated  in 
Iftt"*.  "Wliile  at  Harlford,  he  was  or^aniht  at  St.  J. din's 
Church. 

He  returned  to  Now  Haven  in  '49.  surecodin;;  the  late 
William  Ives  a-  or<^anist  at  St.  I'a'd's  rinirch.  T'ndcr  his 
direoti.iii.  the  present  or^^au  in  that  church  was  Imilt,  and 
•*  iipenei!  "  in  TiO. 

lUirinir  the  fc^w  years  he  remained  at  St.  Paul's,  he  con- 
trilmted  in  no  small  de;^ree  to  the  development  and  im- 
l)rnvenieiit  ef  taste  in  rduntdi  niusie.  in  this  city:  and  the 
mu-'ic  rif  that  ehurdi,  w  Inle  umler  his  direction,  was  instru- 
mental it)  brill LjintX  many  under  the  intluence  of  the 
Church,  and  to  the  eujoyiiu'nt  of  itw  i  rivih-izes.  A  eler|j:y- 
m.ui  told  ilie  writer,  souie  time  since,  that  he  attribmed 
his  becoming  a  rhmchman,  and  a  ch;rjj;ynian,  mainly  to 
dolin  Willcox. 

In  18-V_*  Dr.  W.  removed  to  Kost(m,  and  was  organist  fitr 
a  term  of  years  ;it  (Jracc  au'I  St.  Paul'w  Cluirchos.  .Vlmiit 
12  years  "ajjo  he  was  appotiued  or^-'inist  and  director  of 
music  at  "  Tlu?  Churtdi  of  the  Inini.uulati;  ('(uieeption, 
(K.  C.)."  liavin;x  recentlv  been  baptized  and  confirmed  in 
the  faitti  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Diirin;;  his  ad- 
ministration in  that  jiarish,  the  music  attained  a  reputa- 
tion seiuind  to  none  in  the  country.  The  HeU'ctious  were  of 
the  his::hest  order.  Masses  and  Motets  of  Hayln,  Mozart, 
Humnud,  lieethnven,  Weber,  and  oiliers,  were  rendered 
by  coin[)etent  artists  and  choru-,  and,  on  festivals,  with 
the  additional  aid  of  full  orchestra. 

Dr.  AV.  was  at  one  time  a  |iartner  with  "W.  H.  Sinimonds. 
in  the  manufacture  of  organs,  and  was  fru-  several  years 
connected  with  E.  *!<:  ti.  G.  Hnnk.  tlioui;h  not  a  partner, 
as  has  been  erroneously  wtated.  His  exquisite  tavic  wa.s 
of  threat  benetU  to  tlie  latter  hrni,  aii'l  Hcvcral  of  the  or- 
gans in  this  city  pa>*sed  under  his  critical  sui>ervi8Joii. 

As  an  or'j'in'ist.  Dr.  Willeox  wa-  witliout  a  nuperior  in 
the  particular  si.-liool  which  lie  pref<-rred  .V  few  surpassed 
him  in  (•'chniqur,  Imt  no  one  in  this  country  could  rival 
him  in  cKliibitini;  thi'capabditi>-s  and  resources  of  the  in- 
strument. .\boundint;  in  melody,  fertile  in  imatcination, 
peculiarly  happy  in  coinl)lnint;  re-^'ister'*.  Cas  a  succes-fnl 
artist  cninbines  colorsV  his  audience  at  once  was  tlior- 
ouirhly  in  symp:ithy  with  him. 

IIispcrsfui.il  ((ualities  were  those  oflheborn  ;rcntlemnn, 
free  from  professional  jealousy,  generous,  hn^piiable, 
quick  to  recnL;ni/.e  merit  in  others,^  and  kindly  critical, 
wdieu  his  advice  or  ojiinion  was  srdiciled. 

He  received  the  de;]cree  of  Mus.  Doc.  I'roin  the  George- 
town Coileu'C,  Genr;.'ero\vn.  D.  C. 

He  m  irru'd  Miss  Anna  Cliiek-^i  ini:,  dau^'hter  of  the  late 
Jonas  Chickernii;.  the  celebrated  piano  nianufaciuier. 
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Opera  in  Berlin. 

'rill'  opcralic  wi^ason  ;it,  tiu.^  Rovai  <)|)rr;iliniHi-  w.'is 
brnii^lil    U)  a  close   wHIi   R.    Wiitcnur's    Lo/inii/rhi. 
Till!  ci-cflit,  (if  the  Ibllowiha:  atiit'istieal   reUinis,   |nil)- 
lislied   in   tin.'   iVrKi:  Il<rfi/irr  j]fKsik.7rlfitiir/,  is  due  to 
llerr  Kerdiiianil  OiiTiibert.  the  well-Unowri  eritie  of 
tliat  joui'ii.'il,     Tliu  series  of  20S    operatie   perform- 
ariccs  ji'iven  in  (xernian,  from  Aiii^nst  I7lh,  1871,  to 
June  llth,  1875,  ooniprisod  41   different  works,  by 
23    different    composers.       The    novelties     were — 
6V.«(«)v'r>  (three  nets),   Wilhelm   Taubert;   A-iii{/-fn-/ii 
(three   aels),    Uiehard    Wiirst ;    and    Dir  Mnmihdn- 
(three  aets),  Anton  llilbinslein.      Of  the  stoel;   o|ier- 
lls,  Wxro/i,  WHS  played  II  times  ;  Oxario,  A-ini/fn-ki, 
Timnhdnsrr,  ntiil  Lohi:!i(/rhi..  ID;   Der  Frrixc/mls.  Ln 
Diiiiie  tUanehi;  and  U  ti-uiuttore,  0;    Lc  Nozze.  di    Fi- 
(faro,    Dir  Imtigni    Wr'ihiT  von     Wiiuhnr.  Aiilu,  and 
Die    Ziiiihn-fliitc,   8 ;   Lcs    HiiciiicnoU,   1 ;   //    Bnrliiere 
and  Gnillaiiinr  Till.  (J ;   Fiihiio,    Brlmoiitr   mid    Con 
atitnze.    JDoii  Jimn,  Ifdligenia  in.    Tanvi'^,    Ij  Afriraiiie, 
Le   ProphMe,   and  Fonxl,  5  ;   Die  Afmrafiiief,   Rii'iizi, 
and  Martha,  4  ;   Rolierl  In  Diable,  Die   Mcistersiiiqer 
von   Nilniherij,   Dus  Naehllafjer  in  Granada,  Lc  Lac 
des  Fiv.'i,  Afii/noii,  and  L  Eli  sir  d' A  more,   3;   Slrndeh 
la,  Josepli  en  E;)iiplc,  Fra  Diarolo,  and  Hcrnani,  2  ; 
and  Dir  F/iei/eude  Hollander,  Fnri/anl/ic,    Ozaar  mid 
Ziiiiniennann,  La  Miieitc,   Jessonda,   and   tlie    Finale 
from   Lorelei/,   once.       Moreover — Ricliard   Wae^ner 
was    ri'presented    on  28  evening's,  by  5  works;   Mo- 
zart on  26.  by  4;   Weber  on    21,    by   3;   Meyerbeer 
on  20,  bj'  4  ;   Verdi  on  19,  by  3  ;   Rossini  on   12,  by 
2  ;  Taiibert  on  10,  by  1 ;  Wiirst  on  10,   by  1  ;  Boi- 
eldieu  on  W,  by  1  ;  Nicolai  on  8,  by  1 ;  Anber  on  6, 
by  3  ;   Flotow   on  6,  by  2;   Beethoven  on    5,  by   1  ; 
Glnck   on  f>,  by  1  ;  Oounod  on  5,  by   1  ;   Rubinstein 
on  4,  by  1  ;   Krentzer  on  o,  by  1  ;   Ambroise  Thom- 
as on  3,  by  1  ;  Donizetti  on  S,  by   1  ;   Mehiil  on  2, 
by  1  ;   Spohr  on  1,  by  1  ;  Mendelssolin  on  1,  b}'  1  ; 
Lortzin^  on  1,  by  1. 

The  aljove  list  does  not  incUide  five  performances 
fjiven  in  Italian  by  the  company  under  Sefior  and 
Mad.  Padilla,  of  Flotow's  Ombre  {t\v\ce).  Cimarosa's 
ilatrinwdo  Segrcto  (twice),  and  Donizetti's  Don  Pas- 
quale  ;  nor  does  it  include  Goethe's  Fausl,  with  mu- 
sic by  Lindpaintner  and  Prince  RadziwiU  ;  Goethe's 
Egmont,  with  music  by  Beethoven  ;  Shakspeare's 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  with  music  by  Mendels- 
sohn ;  and  Raimund's  Versekwender,  with  music  by 
Conradin  Krentzer.  Apropos  of  Goethe's  tragedy, 
it  was  e.taetl}'  one  hundred  years  on  the  13th 
.Tune  since  tlie  birth  of  Prince  Anton  Heinricli  von 
Radziwill.  The  Prince  was  very  fond  of  music,  and 
a  good  violoncellist.  Though  his  "Faust  Music" 
no  longer  boasts  of  the  exaggerated  reputation  it 
enjoyed  in  a  past  generation,  it  is  still  frequently 
heard,  and  its  performance  on  the  12th  of  this  niiuith 
may  be  regarded  as  a  soi't  of  centenary  luemtjrial  in 
himor  of  its  aristocr.atic  composer. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  operatic  season,  the 
theatre  remained  open  a  week  longer  for  ballets,  but 
closed  finally  on  the  18th  instant,  and  will  not  be 
re-opened  before  the  15th  October.  During  the  time 
it  is  shut,  a  new  electrico-pneumatic  method  for 
lighting  the  gas  is  to  be  prepared.  This  method, 
which  diminishes  the  chances  of  explosion,  is  the 
invention  of  HerrC.  Barrot,  master-carpenter  at  the 
Stadttheater,  Vienna,  who  will  himself  superintend 
its  application. — Herren  Niemann,  Betz,  and  Fricke, 
before  returning  to  this  capital,  proceed  to  Baireuth, 
to  take  part  in  the  rehearsals  of  Wagner's  King  der 
Nicbelaiigen. 

At  KroU's  Theatre  we  have  had  Der  Freisehiilz, 
Don  Giovanni,  Martha,  and  II  Trovatore.  This  fa- 
vorite resort  appears  to  have  lost  none  of  its  attrac- 
tion. The  first  novelty  will  be  Les  Dragons  de  Vil- 
lars,  by  Maillart. 

The  Berlin  Feho  denies  a  report,  lately  circulated 
that  Albert  Lortzing's  grave  in  the  Neuer  Sopliien- 
Kii'chof  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Whatever* 
ma_v  have  been  the  case  formerly,  the  resting-place 
of  the  composer  is  now  scrupulously  kept.  Very 
different  is  the  state  of  Otto  Nicolai's  grave,  in  the 
Dorotheeu-stadtischer  Ciuircliyard  (Liesenstrasse). 
Here  neglect  and  desolation  reign  supreme. 


Opera-Goers  in  the  Eteexal  City.  I  have  often 
road  that  the  Ita!ian  public  hsten  only  carelessly  to  imu- 
Bic  and  never  fa  1  to  indul,£;e  in  tolerably  noisy  convers.a- 
tion  between  two  eav.atinas.  This  miy,  perhaps,  have 
been  true  in  the  time  of  Ciraarosa  and  Paisiello,  but 
things  are  very  much  charged  to-d.ay.  Let  us  take,  for 
instance,  a  perfiirmance  of  Aiila  at  the  Teatro  Apollo, 
Rome.  It  be;;ins  at  eighto'ciock  precisely.  Five  minutes 
bi'tore  the  rising  o£  the  curtain  the  house  is  crammed,  and, 
at  the  first  stroke  of  tlte  bow,  a  reMgloLis  silence  leigns 
aiuuiul.      During  the  first  act  enthusiasm  is  kept  down 


and  (le'CH  not  overstep  re.isonal>Ie  limits.  In  the  second, 
the  public  gr.ulnahy  w;irm  up,  some  of  them  venturing  to 
hum  with  the  /n-ima  donna  tlie  favorite  phrases,  while  the 
more'  riserve.l  among  tlie  audience  endeavor  to  reduce 
thcni  to  KileiK'c.  In  till'  third  act,  people  get  excited,  aiid 
the  feverishneas  becomes  moregeTier.al.  Durinii  the  duet 
lir'twccn  .\iil:iand  Amonasro.fixchimations  are  heard  from 
.all  p.irts  of  l.he  house,  and  when,  at  length,  Had.imes  ap- 
pears and  avows  his  treachery :  "  Son  disono rata;  io  tr.adii 
la  patria,"  all  the  spectator's  hurst  forth,  like  so  nnuiy 
volcanoes,  and  every  voice  sings  in  unison  with  that  of 
the  artist.  Hands  are  clapped  and  feet  are  stamped  with 
frantic  enthusiasm;  the  ladies' handkerchiefs  float  like 
oriflammes  all  round  the  various  tiers;  there  is  an  infer- 
nal hnhbuh,  a  fearful  noise  in  which  evervone  takes  part; 
the  pit,  tlie  boxes,  the  musicians  in  ilie  orchestra,  .and  even 
foreigners,  are  carriorl  away  by  tliis  inundation  of  enthu- 
siasm. Verdi's  soul  has  p.assed  into  the  souls  of  two  thou- 
sand spectators,  wlio  are  d'Spersed.  trembling  with  emo- 
tion, along  the  lobbies  and  in  the  crush-room,  where  all 
Sorts  of  exclamation-  are  heard  crossing  e.aoh  otoer  like 
ro  :ket«.  The  fourth  act  proceeds  amid  less  lively  transports 
.and  the  burning  .atmosphere  is  a  little  cooler.  But.  .at  the 
end  of  the  performance,  about  midnight,  the  musical  fe- 
ver breaks  out  more  violently  than  ever.  Everywhere— 
on  the  staircases  of  the  theatre,  in  the  vestibule,  in  the 
streets— Verdi's  melodies  are  ag  on  audible,  and  are  car- 
ried into  eviM-y  part  of  the  city.'till  the  hour  for  repose  at 
length  comes  to  calm  down  the  agitation,  and  silence  the 
echoes  of  the  enthusiastic  vocalists.— i^»;«e/7'eie  Presse, 


M.  ADOLrriE  ,Iut,l,lEN,  musical  critic  of  Le  Franfais, 
has  discovered  something  curious  in  a  supplementary  vol- 
ume of  Grimm's  Correspondence.  As  far  back  as  tTfif, 
Grimm  had  hit  upon  the  leading  idea  in  the  libretto  of 
Les  /{iiguenots  : — 

"  Tile  only  reason  why  the  ballets  are  so  agreeable  and 
so  much  liked  at  the  Opera  is  because  the  book  is  insipid, 
cold,  and  wearisome;  but.  in  .a  really  interesting  piece.  I 
defy  the  most  skilful  author,  however  great  the  art  he 
may  poseessj.  to  introduce  a  ballet  without  stopping  the 
action,  and,  consequently,  without  each  time  destroying 
the  efTect  of  the  whole  p'erfonnance.  I  may  observe  'that 
the  dances  in  a  piece  may  be  historical  just  as  well  as  the 
singing.  Give  me  a  snbiime  genius,  ami  I  will  show  you 
Catharine  di  Medici  making  her  preparations  for  the  car- 
nage of  St.  Bartholomew  amid  the  marriage  festivities 
and  dances  of  the  King  of  Navarre.  The  contrast  of  .ap- 
parent tranquility,  a  tranqtlility  to  he  followed  by  such 
frightful  erimes-^this  mixture  'of  libertinism  and  cruelty 
— would,  if  I  know  aught  of  the  art  of  moving  tlie  passions, 
freeze  the  very  marrow  of  one's  bones;  but  I  am  not 
afraid  of  your  ever  seeing  anything  of  the  kind  at  the 
Opera,  nor  that  an.yone  whose  business  it  is  can  even  con- 
ceive the  effect  which  might  he  thus  produced.  They  give 
ns  in  our  theatres  things  fitted  only  for  children,  be'cause 
they  know  the.v  are  not  playing  before  men,  and  that,  ev- 
en in  our  amusements,  we  dread  a  certain  dignity  and  a 
certain  energy." 

When  we  recollect  that,  in  the  original  sketch  of  the  op- 
era, Catharine  di  Medici  herself  fi.gnred  on  the  stage,  and 
was  not  replaced  till  subsequently  by  the  imaginary  Saint 
Bris,  we  perceive  that,  without,  perliaps,  knowing  it. 
Scribe  completely  carried  out  the  idea  of  the  Germ.an  crit- 
ic—London Musical  World. 


Thomas's  Garden  Concerts.  Our  last  New  York  let- 
ter was  cut  short  for  want  of  room ;  summary  of  Thurs- 
day evening  programmes  should  conclude  as  follows: 

TUESDAY  evening,  JUNE  22. 

Theodore  Thomases  Benefit. 

Symphony  No.  G,  in  C Schubert 

[Manuscript,  first  time.] 

Selections  from  the  "  Walkure  " Wagner 

Wotan's  Farewell  to  Brunhilde, 
Magic  Fire  Scene,  from  the  first  night  of  the  Nieb- 
elungen  Ring. 
Vocal  part  by  Mr.  Franz  Remmertz. 

Turkish  March:  "  Ruins  of  Athens  " Beethoven 

Selections  from  ■'  Die  Meisterstuger  Von  Nuernberg." 

Wagner 
Introduction,  3d  act, 
Walthers'  Prize  Song, 
Overture. 

Vocal  part  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Bischoff. 

Khapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  6,  1st  time Liszt 

[Pesther  Carnival.l 

Nouvelle  Meditation —   Gounod 

Waltz:  "  Carnevals-bilder,"   I  q. 

March,  Persian.  |  btrauss 

THURSD.\T  EVENISG,  JUNE  24. 

Overture:  "Ruins  of  Athens" Beethoven 

Sinfouietta.Op.  188,  [new] lt:iff 

Written  for  wind  instruments  only. 

Fest  Praeludium.  [new] Rieme'nschneider 

Theme  and  variations.  Op.  18 Brahms 

String  Orchestra. 

"Eine  Faust  Overture"  Wiigner 

Rtiapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  6,  [new] Liszt 

Ave  Nfaria Schubert 

IMarche  ludienne:  *'L'Africaine" Meyerbeer 

THURSDAY  EVENISG,    JULY   1. 

Overture:  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis" Gluck 

Coda  by  R.  \Vagner. 
ChStonne.  [adapted  for'orchestra  by  J.  Raff] . . .  Bach 
Trois  Danses  Allemaudes,  op.  21 Bargiel 

Finaler"""'  \  "T"st.an  and  Isolde" Wagner 

Syniphouie  Di-amatique,  Op,  95 Rubinstein 

Rlinpsodie  Honp;roiSu,  No.  3  iu  D Li?zt 

Kveiiiuo;  Sonsj Schum:\nn 

Si'reniide Hn.\iln 

Scheizn,   op.   lli,   [:idapted  for  orchestra  by   H.   Hoff- 

m.iuii] Mi-'iidelssnlm 

Turkish  Murch BeethoVL-n 


DESCP.IPTIVE   LI.ST   OF   TUB 

LA.TEST     nvrxjsic, 

Pul>li»b<.<l  l>y  4»!ivrr  Ititnon  &  Co. 

>-i«>-i 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Choral  Echoes.  S.acred  pieces  by  M.  F.  IL  Smith. 
No.  1.     O  rest  in  the  Lord.      4.     F.I,  to  f.  •40 
"  W:iit  p.ilii-ntly  for  him 
And  he  shall  give  thee  th.v  heart's  desires," 
Solo  .and  Quartet;  from  M.aidelssohn's  "  Elijah," 
in  convenient  form  tor  choir  use. 

No.  2.     Come  thou  Fount  of  every  Blessing. 
Hymn  by  Aht.    4.  A'>  to  f.  35 

Solo,  Duet  and  Quartet,  for  the  Choir  or  Home. 
No.  4.    Father  of  Mercies.    Quartet  and 

Solo.     Aid.    4  F  to  f.  40 

"  5.     Come  said  .Tesus'  .Sacred  Voice. 
Solo  and  Qu:trtet     BaUiste.    4. 

A  minor  to  f.  30 

"  0.    Fear  not.       Solo   and   Quartet. 

Kacken.    i.  F  to  f.  .31 

Don  C;irlos,  by  Verdi.  Trans,  by  T.  T.  liar'cer. 
No.  11.    A  secret  Terror.     (Terror  arcino 
invado).  Duetto.  Sop.  &  Ten.  i).  D')  to  h.  1.0? 
Don  Carlos  is  a  tragic  Opera  with   *  powerful " 
scenes  in  it.     The  duetto  is  high-class  aad 
difHjult. 

Memories  of  Home.     3.  C  to  c.        Campana.   S" 
"  Foil  I  thoughts  arise. 
So  sweet  to  me." 
Simple  and  very  sweet  semi-Italian  song. 

Mamia's  "Wish.     2.  F  to  d.  Daniels.  35 

"I'd  rather  he  your  '  darling  little  girl.' '' 
Charming  song  for  a  little  maiden.    Very  easy. 

O,  thou  art  like  a  Flower.  (Du  bist  wie  eine 


Blume).     S.  Ftod. 

*'  So  pure  and  fair  thou  art." 
*'  .So  liold  und  sclion  und  rein,' 
Easy  musical  German  ballad. 


Blushette. 


3.     G  to  e. 


Kucken.  30 


Molloy.    30 


"  1  told  my  heart's  truth 
To  sweet-heart  Blushette." 
Should  have  been  a  rosy-faced  maiden.    Pretty 
ballad. 

In!«trunieiital. 

Lily  Dale,  with  Variations.     5.  Bb.       Barhe.  7.5 
The  fine  melody  lends  itself  verj-  kindly  to  the 
hands  of    the  variation-maker.     The   piece,  as 
here  arr.anged,  is  rich,  pure  music,  and  in  addi- 
tion is  the  best  kind  of  practice. 

Kinderscenen.    (Scenes  of  Childhood. )     By 
Robert  Schumann. 
No.  1.  About  strange  Countries. 
"     2.  Curious  Story. 
"    3.  Playina:  Tag.  ? 

Child  Beseechina;.    ) 
"    4.  Happiness  Eiiuu.^h. 
"    5.  Important  Occim-ence.  I 
Traumerei.  ( 

"    6.  By  the  Fireside.  ) 

Knights  of  Hobbyhorse.    S 
"    7.  Almost  too  Serious. 
"    8.  Frightening. 
"     9.  Child  falling  asleep. 
"  10.  The  Poet  speaks. 
.Scenes  Complete. 

These  are  graceful  little  thoughts  by  a  great 
master,  who  thus  condescends  to  play  with  the 
chitlren.  Of  the  2d  and  (principally)  3d  degree 
of  difficulty. 

Devil  s  Darning  Needle.     Polka  .Mazurka. 
3.  D.  Strauss.  35. 

Has  tlie  ordinary  Strauss  excellencies,  and 
also  ;i  peculiar  snap,  which  reniintis  one  of  the 
glint  and  ll.ish  of  Dragon-fly  Wings. 

Ballad.  3.  G.  3Iiss  Prescott.  30 

A  simple  piano-song,  minus  words. 

Fragrant  Roses.  (DuftendeEose).  2.  C.  Dow, 
Graceful  title  to  a  neat  and  sweet  polka. 

On  the  Wiugsof  Love.  Waltz.  (AufSchwiug- 
en  der  Liebe).       3.  D.  Buhm. 

Mellow,  rich  music. 
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Jolie  Parfeuraeuse.     Potpouri. 
Very  merry  French  melodies. 


Maylath. 


.4.BiiREvt.\TioNs. — Degrees  of  difficultr  are  mirked 
1  to  7.  The  Ati/is  marked  with  a  cipitalletter:  as  C.  B 
fiat,  &c.  A  siii  ill  Romtn  letter  m  irks  the  highest  note. 
if  on  the  staff;  an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  .above 
the  staff. 


Sabbath    School   Song   Books.  ?S^ 


|[k|«ttiaij|c|oo[|iio% 


Although  not  the  newest,  the 
following  have  agood  reputation, 
have  had  a  good  measure  of  suc- 
cess, and  are,  of  course,  new  to 
those  who  have  never  used  them. 

Sparkling  Rubies. 

By  ASA  SIUI^l..    3j  ctfi. 

Truly  sparkling, crisp,  bright  and 
taking  songs  throughout. 

Glad  Tidings. 

BY  L  0.  EMERSON  AND 

L.  B.  STARKWEATHER. 

Price  33  t>nt«. 

A  wide-awako  book  by  well- 
known  composera. 

Silver  Wings. 

BT  C.  0,  OONTEESE,    Price  35  cts. 

Silver  sweet  melodies  in  excel- 
lent taste. 

The  Casket. 

TWO  VOLS.  IN  ONE.    PRICE  45  CTS, 

BY    A»tA     1111.1.. 

Short,  bright  tunes  and  hymns. 
a  great  deal  of  music  for  the 
money. 

Sabbath 
School   Trumpet. 

PERKINS,  35. 


Apples   of   Gold, 

IK 

Pictures  of  Silver. 

Bobrrts.  .3)  cts. 


Youthful  Voices. 


Prica  60  cents. 


Morning  Stars. 


J.  V.  BLAKE. 


35  Cents. 


Designed  especially  for  Liberal 
religious  organizations. 

The  above  are  all  well  worth 
examining,  and  where  not  used 
in  a  school  are  "  handy"  to  pos- 
sess, as  m.any  attractive  songs 
for  solos,  <ic.,  maybe  taken  from 
them. 


BY  HENRY  S.  PERKINS  AND  f  M,  f ,  BENTLEY. 
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The  Best  of 
^^A  TJ  S I C 

FOR  THE 

Oldest  &  YonuEGSt 

MEMEEES 


CONTRIBUTORS,  Ift^^^^'^MC^'c^i^OFTHE  school 


tfAVTSG  a  book  that  ■•  tlu-y  believe  in.''  the  publishers  have  been  encour- 
aged to  place  this  heautiful  aflair  iirominently  before  the  public;  and  the 
_    great  demand  justifies   all    auticipations   of  success.     Prominent   poiuts 
Wi&'J^  of  interest  are: 

1.  It  is  enriched  by  contributions  of  poetry  and  of  music  from  a  largo  number 
of  the  most  prominent  writers  in  the  countr\'.  This  secures  the  very  best 
([Uality,  and  the  great^jst  varietj'. 

2.  A  list  of  the  "International  Lessons"  for  1874  is  given,  accompanied  by 
reference  to  appropriate  songs,  thus  adding  interest  and  variety  to  these 
lessons. 

3.  The  songs  are  arranged  in  Dopartmcnts,  that  is,  there  are  Songs  for  Onening, 
Songs  for  Closing,  Songs  for  General  Purposes,  Songs  for  Special  Occa- 
sions, Anniversary  Songs,  Concert  Songs,  Infant  Chiss  Songs,  llonu' Circle 
Songs,  Chants,  and  hymns  for  Funerals,  and  for  Praise  and  I'rayer  Meetings. 

4.  Most  of  the  Songs  may  be  sung  in  one,  two,  or  foiu'  parts,  as  all  are  given, 
and  there  are  .abundant  ojiportunities  lor  Solos,  Semi-*  'horuses,  and  Choruses. 

5.  The  River  of  Life  is  already  a  success,  as  largo  numbers  of  young 
singers  have  proved  it  and  endorse  it. 

The  following  Titles  of  Songs  will  give  sonio  idea  of  the  happy  selection  of 
subjects. 


The  Beautiful  River  of  Life. 

Let  >is  join  in  Prayer. 

\Vhit<'r  than  Snow. 

The  Living  Fountain. 

We'll  soon  be  there. 

Hark!  The  Heavenly  Music. 

.fesus  coming  again. 

In  the  Shadow  of  Thy  Wing. 

The  Sliining  ( lues. 

Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  Kest. 

On  that  lieautiful  Shore. 

Pass  me  not,  O  gentle  Saviour. 

No  other  Friend  like  .Jesus. 

Watching  on  the  Shore. 


A  Beautiful  Realm. 

llyanil-lty. 

nesting  in  Thy  Love. 

The  Morning  Land. 

The  Pearly  (Jates. 

Land  of  Kest. 

Hy  the  <  'rystal  River. 

6Iy  Saviour's  Voice. 

Looking  unto  .lesus. 

Shall  we  all  meet  there? 

Jlorning  Light. 

Love  one  Another. 

I'm  a  Little  Sailor. 


Take  my  hand,  dear  Jesus. 

These  titles  are  no  better  than   many  others;  these  arc  only  onc-sUtli  of  the 
whole  number. 

A  Couplet  or  Verse  selected  hero  and  there,  will  illustrate  the  fine  quality  of 
the  poetry. 

Fc.ir  net.  little  find;  ;  'tis  tile  Fntlior's  u'oo<l  plf.^surc, 
To  f,'ivi'  you  the  kingilum  prepared  by  hi«  luvc. 


VTanilirini?  thro'  the  v.ilo  of  plindowe, 
Tliro'  the-  fuiishitic  :in<l  llie  cinoni. 

Thro'  the  vnU'S,  o'er  hills  rtliil  mG.idoWi?, 
Lor.giiig  for  our  heaveuly  home. 


r.Tss  mo  not,  O  L'ontlo  P.'iviotir, 
While  till!  U;iys  .ire  mtm^  by, 

Bee  the  shades  of  pvcnini;  t:athor. 
And  the  iii(;ht  of  death  is  nigh. 


In  tlie  rosy  light  of  the  mominp  bright, 
Lift  the  voice  of  praise  on  high. 

On  the  E.tst  three  pearly  cates, 

(In  the  city's  eastern  side, 
'While  at  each  an  angel  waits. 

And  tlio  gates  are  open  wide. 


Tliere's  no  other  friend  like  .Tcsus. 
Xone  so  faiUiful ;  none  so  true. 


Fwect  will  be  the  rest  in  Heaven. 
When  our  toils  ^jiid  tares  are  o'er. 


Merrily  I  Joyfully  I 

Ring  out,  Cbriatnias  Bells  ! 


Let  us  sing  of  the  land  far  .iway, 

In  the  realm  of  the  beautifuJ  evermore. 


Take  my  hand,  dear  Jesus, 
Let  nic  never  stray. 


Foli    TUE    ISFAXT    CLAS.S. 

Take  my  hand,  and  lead  me, 
In  the  better  wav. 


PRICE    OF    THE    RIVER    OF    LIFE;" 

Retail,  hoards,  35  cts.      Paper.  RO  ofs.      By  the  Hundred  in  boards,  $30.00. 


|arrfl 


fanlafas. 


Which  may  bo  performed  by 
the  older  members  of  a  Sabbath 
School.  Music  is  not  diUicuit, 
stories  are  Biblo  Stories,  and 
when  given  in  costume,  the  effect 
of  the  spectacle  presented  is 
remarkably  beautiful. 

Esther 

BY  WM.   B.    BRADBURY. 

I»rico  .'iO  Cta. 

This  well-known  and  favorite 
piece  litis  been  leeently  drama- 
t'sed.  or  rather  fitted  with  cos- 
tumes and  action.  The  cos- 
tumes cost  no  more  trouble 
thtin  ordinary  tableaux.  In  its 
new  form,  Ksther  is  living  a 
novel  and  splendid  life.  The 
words,  music,  and  action  are 
unexceptionable,  and  the  spec- 
tacle is  a  gorgeous  eastern 
one. 

rta-s  attracted  crowded  audien- 
ces in  hundreds  of  towns  and 
cities. 


OB, 

THE  FALL  OF  BABYLON. 

By   George    F.    Root. 

PKU  K  iO  t'EMS. 

DAiyaiEL^ 

on 
^hc    ^;t[)lirif'j  ;tn[I    j'^cstoratton. 

PSIICE  aO  CEXTS. 

JJij  Hoot  and  Brddhury. 

The  above  are  not  dramatized, 
but  may,  if  thought  best,  be 
easily  costumed  and  accom- 
panied by  tableaux. 

THE 

Pilgrim    Fathers. 

By  George  F.  Hoot. 
Price  50  Cents. 

lUusti'itcs  musically,  early  "Ply- 
mouth' times. 


OUR  SAVIOUR, 

By  ■»».  IVIXtlAMS.     4S  C»». 

A  "  Children's  Oratorio." 


Tlie  Cliilflrei]  of  Jernsalem, 

BY  J.  C.  JOHKSON.      30  CTS. 

For  young  singers  only.  Music 
cliissical.  and  the  story  is  one 
of  Jewish  Ilistorv. 


A  Catalogue  describing  the  above  and  about  1,000  other  books  published  by  Ditson  A-  Co.,  sent  free  on  application.     Also,  all  books  mailed,  post- 
paid, for  retail  price. 
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SELECTIONS    FOR    MUSICAL    SOCIETIES. 


A    SELECTION 

OK  riri':  most  rAVdiiTic 

ORATORIO  CHORUSES. 

Kcducod  Price,  0  cents  single,  GO  cents  per  dozen. 


Messiah. 

An<l  U\o  Olory  of  Iho  Li.rd.  Oh,  Thnii  tlmt  tellest.     (Song 

An.l  He  «l»;ill   I'urify.  ati.l  Clioriis) 

All  wc    like  Sh*'fi>.  Lift  up  your  lieadrt. 

Fur  unto  us  a  Child  in  Born.  'I'he  Lofil  p:ave  tlie  Word. 

(iloiy  to  God.  Tlieir  Sound  is  (2;o"<*  Oiit. 

}{iH  Volte  in  easy.  Worthy  iH  llie  Lamb. 

ILillclujah. 

Judas    Maccabseus. 

Mourn,  yo  Afflicted  Children.  Hear  mo,  O  Lord. 
O    Father,    whose    Almighty  'i'une  Your  Harps. 

Power.  Hail,  Judca'd  Happy  Land. 

W't'.  eonif  In  Bright  Array.        We  Hear. 
I)isthiiiitul  of  I>anger.  We  never  will  bow  down. 

Fallen  is  the  Foe.  Hallelujah,  Amen. 

Elijah. 

Th.inlis  ho  to  God.  Baal,  wc  Cry  to  Thee.  Noll. 

He  WatchiUfi:  o'er  Israel.  HeThatBhall   endure  to   the 

Angel  Trio— LiftThine  Eyes.  end. 

Y<t  Ooth  tho  Lord  nee  it  not.  Behold,  God  the  Lord  Passed 
Blessed  ure  the  Men,  Sec.  by. 

Samson. 

Awn  to  the  Trumpet's  Lofty  Fixed  in  his  everlasting  seat. 

Soatui.  To  fame  immortal  go. 

Oh,  First-Created  Beam.  Great    Dagon    has    subdued 

Then,  rouiitl  about  the  starry  our  Foe. 

Thrum;.  Let  their  Celestial  Concerts. 

St.    Paul. 

Stone  Him  to  Oeath.  Sleejiers  w^ake.      ) 

Happy  and  Blest  are  they.       To  God  on  Hij^h.  i 
How  Lovely  are  the  Moseen-  Oli,  Great  is  the  Depth, 
gers.  Oil,  he  Gracious. 

Mount   of   Olives. 

Hallelujah  Chorus. 

Israel    In    Egypt. 

He  gave  them  Hailstones  for  Thy  Right  Hand,  O  Lord. 

Rain.  Sing   Ye  to  the  Lonl.     (The 

But  aw  for  His  People.  Horse  and  his  Rider.) 

But  the  Waters  overwhelmed. 

Creation. 

Awake  tho  Harp.  The  Marvellous  Work.  (Song 

Achieved  is  the  Glorious.  and  Chorus  ) 

The  Lord  is  Great.  The  Heavens  are  telling. 

Wonnan    of   Samaria. 

Therefore  with  Joy,  &c.  And   Blessed,  blessed  be  the 

Corae,  O  Israel.  Lord. 

EM. 

Let  the  People  Pr.aip*^  Thee,    Angels*    Chorus.        (Female 
No  Evil  shall  befall  Thee.  "Voices.) 

Naaman. 

The  Curse  of  tho  Lord.  With  Sheathed  Swords. 

"When  Famiuo  o'er  Israel.  God,  who  cannot  be  Unjust. 

Joshua. 

See,  the  Conquerinij  Hero.       The  Grent  Jehovah. 

Hymn   of   Praisa. 

T.et  all  Men  Praise  the  Lord.  I  waited  for  the  Lord.    [Duet 
All  ye  that  cried  to  the  Lord.  and  Chorus.] 

Passion    Music. 

C.\CCOKI>INO  TO    St.   M.VTTIIEW.) 
Three  Chorals.  Nos.  .T,  .'>3,  6.3).  .\  round  Ihy  tomb  here  sit  we. 

Mozart's   Twelfth    Mass. 

Glorl.l. 

Moses   in    Egypt. 

Night's  Shadeno  Longer.        I'rayer,  [<)  thou,whose  power] 

Stabat   Mater. 

Inllaratnatus.     (Son,^  and  Chorus  ) 

As   the    Hart    Pants. 

As  the  Hart  Pants. 

Seasons. 

Come,  Gentle  Spring. 
Miscellaneous.    (Three  Chcrals  on  one  Sheet,) 

Russian  National  Hvnin.     Luther's  Judp:ment  Hyran, 

A  StviinK  Castle  is  Our  Lcinl. 
Rest,  Spirit  Rest.  Rooke.     O  come  all  ye  Fa'thful.  (.^des- 
tes  Fideles.)    Almighty  God.    Jfozat.     Abide  with  me. 


THE  CHORALIST. 

Price  of  eacb  cboruei  13  cts,  or  $1.4:4  per  doz, 

-  (  O  howlovely  i^  Zion.    Quartet  and  Chorus..  .7?o??i^^rf7 

i  \  Where  are  thy  liowers.    Quartet Jiosshii 

^    Glory  he  to  God  on  High.    Chorus Mosart 

Halleluiah.    Chorus ffaiideVs  ''Messiah'^ 

4  (  ChiUl  »>f  Mortality.     Anthcra John  £ray 

,  \  Then  round  about  the  starry  throne ''Samaon''' 

When  winds  breathe  soft.    Anthem S.  Wehbe 

6  I  Daughters  of  Israel.    Mareh  &  Chorus "Daind'^ 

I  Achieved  is  the  Glorious  Wort.    Chorus. .."Crcaiion" 


Lot  their  Celestial  Concerts.    Chorus '^ Samson^^ 

Go  forth  to  the  Mount.     Solo  and  ChurnH ,SteveiiH'j7i 

Tltaiiks  be  to  Gud.     Chorus. .  .J/(«r/e/s.so/(«'a  "Eli'i'ih'^ 

'Mic  (Jreat.Tehuvah.     Chorus llamhl 

To  Ooilln  H(Mven.    Duet  and  Chorus "JAm-..^'' 

<)  Lord,  our  Governor.    Aiitliein Sir  John  Strvnts 

'Tis  Muhic  that  whispers.    Quartet "J/o.s^ .;" 

Almighty  God  before  thy  throne.     Motet *'J/-if/>" 

I  waa  glad  when  they  said.    Chorus J.  E.  <iinit>l 

S\v(dl  the  full  choruB.     Chorus Uanii'l 

Father,  thy  Word  is  Past )  t-     ^    ut  .  •     " 

The  Multitude  of  Angels.  \ -^^"^  « ^Unterceasion 

Exulting  Angels.    Christmas  Anthem E.  L.  White 

From  Concave  Skies.    Anthem J.  E.  Gould 

Hall  to  Thee,  let  every  Nation.    Chorus,. ,.  C.  B.  Bhry 

O  Lord,  in  Theel  have  trusted.     Fugue Romberg 

Jehovah's  Praise.    Anthem E.  L.  While 

Let  Every  Heart  and  Voice.  Solo  «fc  Chorus.  ."J/oscs" 
Sound  an  Alarm.  Solo  &  Chorus.  .^Jtidna  Maccabivux" 

Tho  Lord  our  Enemy  has  slain.    Chorus .Handel 

The  Lord  will  comfort  Zlon.  Sentence.  CAwrcA  Melndigt 
The  Pilgrims  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  CanUata..A^au//ian 

Great  is  the  Lord 3fozart 

The  Lord  is  Great Righini 


JUBILEE  COLLECTION 


liLEEs  AND  Choruses. 


[NoTl!.— The  words  and  musie  of  many  of  the  piece.s  in 
this  set,  are  hv  American  authors,  and  luavinj;  lieen  copy- 
righted, cannot  he  used  wi.hout  permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers.] 

CTS. 

A  Finland  Love  Song Sttet    6 

Alpine  Echo Emerson.    6 

As  it  fell  upon  a  Day Mornington    8 

Autumn  Sons Mendelnsohn.    8 

.\wake.    .(Eolian  Lyre Danhy    6 

Come,  let  us  be  Merry  and  Gay Young    8 

Come,  Fairest  Nymi)h Mornington    6 

Cul^ew Andetoii    6 

Crabbed  Age  and  Youth Stevens    6 

Daughter  of  Error Bishop    6 

Ever  be  Happv '•  Enchmtreas."     8 

F.ar  away  theCamp  Fire -'Guiramentn"    6 

Fairest  Daughter  of  the  Tear Danhy    6 

F.arewell  to  the  Forest Mendelssohn    6 

F.'BtiTalllvmn Bnik  10 

Freedom,  God  and  Right Barnby    6 

Foresters Bishop    6 

fireat  Apollo,  strike  the  Lyre Wehhe    6 

Gallant  and  Gaily ■  ■  •  Horsley    6 

Gypsy  Life Schumann  12 

Good'Night,  Beloved Pinmti    6 

Greeting  from  Irel.and  to  America Steioart  10 

Our  Victorious  Banner Benedict)    ,„ 

God  save  our  Union Gilmore  I 

Hunting  snng  and  resting  place Mendelssohn    8 

Hail  I  Smiling  Morn Spoforth    6 

Hail!  Merrv. "Merry  Christmas iounr/    6 

Happy  nndL'ght ■'Bohemian  OirV    6 

Hark  I  . Apollo  strikes  the  Lyre Bishop    8 

ILarli  I  Each  Pnartan   Hound Bishop    6 

F.arkI  The  L.irk Cooke    6 

Here,  In  Cool  Grot Mornington    6 

Highlands '' La  Dame  Blanche'^    6 

In  the  Forest Mendelssohn    6 

.Tesus  Wordof  God  (are  verum) Mosnrt    h 

Lady  rise,  Fwect  niorn  Smart  13 

March  of  Men  of  Harlech Bamhy    6 

MaySong Mendelssohn    8 

Mighty  Jehovah "/  Martiri"     8 

Mountain  Land Emerson    8 

Morn  Unbars  the  Gates ilosmer    6 

Moore's  Celebrated  Songs,  for  four  voices. 

The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.  1 

Believe  me,  if  a'l  tho..-  Endearing  Young  Charms.  >   S 
The  Harp  tliat  once  thro'  Tara's  Halls.  ) 

Alomiug  Pr.ayer.      j Mendelssohn    6 

New  Year  .s  Song.    \ 

Now  the  Roll  of  the  Drum "Fille  du  Regiment'     8 

Old  May  Morning Norello    6 

Once  uflon  my  Cheek Callcott    6 

One  Gentle  He.art "Matilda"     6 

On  this  Day  of  Jov "Sicilian  Tespers"    8 

O  Praise  the  Mighty  God Emerson  W 

On  the  sea Mendelssohn    8 

l,=inth  Psalm  [Pmise  ye  the  Lord]  Randegger  15 

Pilgrim  CIw'us "Lomhardi"    10 

Presage  of  Spring  Primrose Mendelssohn    6 

Raid,  [The] Bishop     6 

Rest.  Snirit.  Rest Roote    6 

Shady  Groves  for  Loye  Van  Bree    1 

Song  of  the  Lark Mendelssohn    6 

Star  of  Descending  Night Emerson     8 

See  the  Chariot  at  Hand  I ...  Horsley    6 

Soldier's  Chorus 'Faust"  10 

Sweet  .and  Low Barnhy    6 

Swiss  People's  song Kurfcrn     6 

Spring  Greeting Oade  20 

The  Belfry  Tower Batlon  1j 


To  Thee,  O  Country  I  (mixed  yoices) Eichherg  15 

do  do       (female  voices) "         15 

Tramp  Chorus Bishop  \0 

Tyrolese  song  of  Freedom Lijjpitt    6 

Vieloila,  Victoria ■' Era  Diavolo"    6 

W  here  the  bee  sucks Arne  and  Jackson    8 

Wuh  Hawk  and  Hound Bishop    6 

\\'li.it  phrase  wad  .and  soft Bishop    6 

\\'licii  we.-tried  wretches Bishop    6 

Youthful  Pleasure Bishop     6 


A  collection  of  Trios,  Quartetts  and  Chorusses,  from  the 
Favorite  Ui>elas  of 

VON    WEBEE,    EOSSINI,    BELLINI,    DONIZETTI, 

METEEBEER,  aini  others. 

Price  of  each  Piece,  25  cents,  or  $2,00  per  doz. 

1  Joy,  Joy,  Freedom  to-day.    Choma..  Gipsy's  Warning 

2  (  Away.  away,  the  morning.  Chorus Masaniello 

3 
4 
6 

7 


A  rosy  crown  we  twine.  Solo  &  Chorus. /)er  Freyarliutz 

Crowned  with  the  tempest.  Solo  &  Chorus Ernani 

Hail  to  thee.  Liberty.    Chorus Semiramide 

Like  a  faiiy  creature.     Solo  &  Cho. .   ./?  Turco  in  Italia 
Softly  treading,  silence  keep.  Cho.  i?  Crodatoin  Egitto 

Tlin-Mtening  death  to  traitor.  Cho Siege  of  Rovhelle 

The  fox  jumped  over.  Quint*ftte Guy  Munnering 

g  1  Tliese  moments  entrancing.  Chorus.  ..VElisir  d'Amore 

\  The  night  is  advancing.     Chorus //  Turco  in  Jtnlia 

C  How  bright  and  fair.     Chorus William  Tell 

9  <  In  light  tr])ping  measure.     Chorus Guy  3fa7inf^ ring 

(  The  Chough  and  Crow Guy  Manmring 

10  O.  hail  us.  ye  free.    Chorus Ernani 

11  When  the  morning  sweetly.  Chorua..  L"  Italiajia  A/gitri 

12  When  life  in  its  beauty.  Bo\o  Sc  Cho. La  Donna  del  logo 

13  Gently  fall  the  dcwa  of  eve //  Guirainento 

14  Phantom  Chorus La  Sonmnnbida 

jg  J  AH  by  the  shady  greenwood  tree Maid  of  Jitdah 

I  Light  o'er  t^parkling  ocean Bianco  e  Fft-nando 

16  Hark,  again  the  thrilling  horn Cinderella 

17  Come  with  the  Gipsey  bride Bohemian  Girl 

^Q  \  When  the  summer  rain V  Eli  sir  rf'  Amore 

I  Could  I  liu.sh  a  father's  sigh Bohemian  Girl 

19  T>and  of  the  trumpet  and  the  spear Anna  Bolena 

20  Pour  out  your  sparkling  treasure ,.. Robert  le  I/iable 


©peralic  Selections, 

A  SERIES  OF 

Concerted  Pieces  and  Choruses, 

Price  of  each  Choras  30  ctH,,  or  $l.SO  per  doz. 

NORAL\.  Chorus  of  Dmids  {l)elV  Aura),  Men's  voices. 
Norma  cuuieth  (  Vitni^iTorina}.  "War  Chorud  {Guerra! 
GuerraJ). 

SONNAMBUI^A.  Phantom  Chorus  M  foaco  cielo\  Not 
in  thoughts  {D'un  pensitro).  With  the  Sun  shelt'ring 
Cnnnpy  {Qui  la  aelva'\. 

LUCREZIA.  Listen.  Music  inviteth  iSevza,  la  danzi^. 
Madam,  I  am  Orsini  (J/q^o,  Orsini).  Chorus  of  Sldr- 
ri.  Men's  voices. 

TKAVLATA.  Drinkinc  Chorus  fZifimmrj).  Gipsy  Chorus 
yyoi  siamo  Zin(/arelle).  Matndnr  Chorus  (IH  Madride), 
Men's  voices.  Bacx;hanalian  Chorud{Large  at  quadru- 
pede). 

ERXANL  All  welcome  the  Bowl  (Evvlrtfi  S)  Men's  voicea. 
Exultation  (^ExuUiamo).  O  Charlemagne  [C  samnio 
Carlo] . 

MAUTHA.  WTiy  thosn  gloomy  clouds  \Tu  pin  raga'\,  Fe- 
male voices.  Market  Chorua  {Acvoi^rHe,  r/iorinette  .']. 
Nancy,  see  them  eye  us  [yancy,  gua7'da].  Quartet.  This 
is  your  future  dwelling  [5i«»i  giunte].  Quartet.  Spui- 
ning  Quartet.    Huntresses' Chorum,  Female  vnieeB, 

TROVATURE.  Anvil  Chorus  [  Vedi!  le  fosche  notturn^]. 
Now  let  the  Trumpet  [Squiili  eckcggt].  Men's  voices. 
Miserere. 

LUCIA.  Search  to  well  [Pircorrdtc-  ie  Rpiagge]  Men's 
voices.  Bridal  Chorus  [P^r  (■  immenso  giuhilol.  In- 
stant Vengeance  [Chi  jni  /rena],  Sestettino.  Ah. 
happy  day  \  D''  iyniiienso  giubilo].  This  unhappy,  fatal 
marriage  [Fur  le  7tozze]. 


CHORAL  CLASSICS  ; 

A  COLLECTION  OF 

Cantatas  and  Choruses,  with  Solos. 

From  the  worlis  of  Bach,  Gluck,  Mozart,   Mendelssoiin, 
Schubert,  and  others. 

cts. 

MESDELSSOHN.  Hear  my  Prayer,  Soprano  £  Choms.. iO 

"  "  I  \v.aited'for  tlie  Lord.  I wt  it-  Chorus. 40 

"  '  Lauda  Sion.  Soprano  tt  Choncs .^0 

MOZ-VTIT.  Cantata.  Praise  of  Friendship.  Solo  i£-  Cho. ..Si 
SCHUBERT.    The  Lord  is  mv  Shepherd.   For  tioo  So- 
pranos and  tiro  Contraltos 40 

WAOMER.  Cho.  of  Pilirrims.  2  Tenors  J:  2  Basses 20 

GLTCK.    .\rmida.     Solo  and  Chornis £0 

SCHUBERT.    Miriam's  Sons  of  Triumph.  A  Cantata. 

For  Soprano,  Solo  and  Chorus ,0 

RTFS.    Morning.     A  Cantata oJ 

BEETHOVENT.    Becalmed  at  sea,  and  prosperous  voy- 

aire.     Choms  for  Mired  Voices JiO 

SPOHR.     As  pants  the  H.irt.     Anthem  for  Sir  mires SO 

FRANZ.    Kyrie  aC.ipe'la.     Chorus  rind  Solo  Farts 40 

'25  per  ct.  deducted  to  Societies. 
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Whole  No.  895. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  7,  187.5. 
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Dwight's   Jouknal    op   Music, 
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^"TERMS.— If  m.-iiledor  called  for.  $2.00  por  annum; 
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AdveniHcmontH  will  bt-  inHorUMl  ul  tlit;  fuUowiiig  r.-iU'B  : 
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ANY  person  huvizij^  Dwiuiir'fi  Jocunal,  Vol. 
XXX.,  No.  1,  will  confer  a  favor  by  .sending 
it  directed  to  B.  J.  LA>Hi,  care  O.  Ditson  &  Co. 
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AMUytCIAN,  Teacher  of  Piano,  Theor>'  and  Compwi- 
tioB  ae  8]>ecialtie8.  and  Organ  and  Hinging  'f 
necessnry,  desirOH  a  position.  Wjih  pupil  of  the  I.elnsic 
Conservafjrtryfroin  1809-72  and  can  come  well  recommended. 

Addrcsa  B.  L.  W'.,  Box  373, 
SyS-'g  Springfield,  ^f:lsa. 


AyorXG  LADY  <ler-ircti  a  situation  in  a  Seminary  as 
Teacher    of     Piano-Forte.        TeBiimoniaU     given   if 
■wished.    Address  S.  T., 
891-4.  West  CirATii.\M.   Mass. 


A  YOUNG  LADT  wishes  to  nfwumc  the  charge  of  the 
Vnral  Department  in  a  Ladi'^s  School.     Understands 
German  and  Freiirh  huiffuaires. 
Address  A.  8M1TII, 
691-4.  WicBT  Chatham,  Mass. 


A  roUection  nf  Metrical  Tunes,  ,\ntliems,  etc.,  etc..  to- 
gether with  a  course  for  Singiny:  Classes. 
DewigiiPd  for  Choirs,  8int:iM]i;  <_'I:imbcn  aiul  ronventlons. 
By  H.  K.  Palmkr,  aasieied  by  L  O.  EmkusuN. 

Price  ^1.3N,  or  ffilt.OO  i>«r  dozen. 

The  I.KAPElt  is  not  quite  so  larpe,  nor  ^'*  expensive  a 
book  as  the  Wtand.ird,  and  <ithei'.sof  ita  predccessorK.  sliU 
it  ic.  a  lari,M^  boiik,  and  coTilains  a  lai"p;e  and  \':irie(t  collec- 
tion of  new  M*^trical  Tunes,  anthem?.,  etc.  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  church  service,  and  a  good  wijiging  Mchool  course. 
The  diniinirthed  price  will  hardly  be  an  objecuon. 


II.  R.  Pai.mkr,  tissUtt'd  by  L.  O.  Emerson. 

PUMC'E     7:k     WH. 

A  book  arran;,'cii  c>pecially  for  Singing  Schools.  Tliere 
is  verj'  little  sacred  music  whicJi  is  doubtless  an  improve- 
ment, as  to  reriticd  teachers,  it  is  somewhat  repulsive  to 
Use  the  floleinn  ami  bf-auiiful  words  of  sacred  lyric  poetry 
in  the  diiJl  of  beginners  in  note  learning. 

There  is  a  well  arranged  Note  course,  with  the  pmpor 
exercise**  for  iUustralion.  It  is  not  long.  Nearly  every 
American  teacher  now  *  undi-rstands  himself,"  and  needs 
no  manual.  But  there  is  a  t^'^'nt  abundance  of  cheerful, 
simple,  useful  secular  music  for  pnictt<:e. 

A  preceding  work  of  the  same  character  has  been  re- 
ceived with  immense  favor. 


iEMS  OF  STiAUSS ! 

Boards,  $2.50,  Cloth,  $3.00.  Gilt,  $4.00. 

The  book  dates  from  the  *' Jubilee"  period  of  some  years 
since,  when  it  shot  ui>  at  once  to  a  high  place  in  pubUc 
favor,  and  a  remarkably  large  s;ile. 

It  is  as  brilliant  as  ever. 

There  is  but  one  Stieaitss  family.  Strauss  music  is  tlie 
best  of  its  class.  Lovers  uf  Ihe  brightest  of  bright  music 
will  lind  nothing  better,  and  ahould  all  possess  this  attraiit- 
ive  volume. 

OLIVEU  I>1TS0\  &  CO.,        CHAS.  H.  DITS<»\  A  CO., 
lto^ton.  711  B'd«a),NfH  York. 


Tlimttili  Work  for  ScIodIs. 

American  School  Mnsic  Reader,  Book  I.  35  Cts. 
American  School  Music  Reader,  Book  11.  50  cts* 
American  School  MiLsic  Reader,  Book  III.  50  ctr. 

IJV    L.  O.  EMKUSON    AND    W.  S.   TII^DKN. 

Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and  the  pub- 
lishers  <annot  expect  thai  a  series  i*i  scientific  books 
founded  on  the  most  advanced  Ideas  of  musical  in-ilruction, 
tthould  at  once  be  univ<-rnally  aibjpled. 

The  old  >ray  is  to  ioMtnict  a  whole  school  .it  once,  giving 
the  same  lesson  to  the  oldc'st  ami  the  yomigCht  ncholar. 

The  ru'w  way  is  suit  niusical  instruclion  to  the  varioiis 
acer-,  in  a  schoul  of  H  classes,  there  must  rt  separaK'  ;iMd 
distinct  series  of  rnufic  lessons  be  given.  Uur  .Music 
Headers  are  adapt<-d  lo  tlie  new  work,  which  is  not  only 
better,  hut  is  easier  f<»r  the  teacher  than  the  old. 

Book  I.  is  for  Primary  Classes. 

Buok  II.  is  for  so  called  "  (irammar"  classes. 

Bi'ok  III.  is  for  the  liigher  ''Grammar"  or  the  lower 
"  High  "  <-I;lss. 

Bouk  IV.  may  be  reckoned  in  tlie  series,  but  is  better 
known  as  tl>c  new  High  School  Clioir. 


A   Double   Pleasure, 

The  Piano  at  IIomei 

A  f'OLLECTIOX   OF 

Choice   Four    Hand    I'ieces    for    the 
Piuiiofortc. 

Price  in  Boards,  $2.50,  in  Oloth,  $3,  Full  Gilt,  $4. 

Faithful  Piaiiofi>ito  toaolicis  have  lonjr  wished 
for  .such  11  boolc  a.s  this,  aud  sliould  nut  for;;,'! 
tliat  thi-y  luiw  have  it. 

Of  the  f;ioat  use  (if  duet  ])layinr;  in  developiut^ 
an  "far  for  time"  wo  need  not  sjjcak.  lu- 
striictors  also  uiidiT.'itand  its  inii)ortanci'  in  cor- 
riirtini;  "  musical  staiiinicriiiK  "  and  sui)])lyiiiK 
the  want  of  consiTUtivo  nmsical  thoiifjht. 

The  I'lA.No  .\T  HiLMic  is  .also  a  f;ood  tiling  to 
liave  in  a  family.  supi>lin<x  the  means  of  entor- 
laiiiments  liy  the  "  twosislc'is  "  or  "  two  li'iend.s'' 
who  like  to  play  together. 


Nearly  Eeady !     One  of  the  Best ! 


This  a  compact,  portable  little  collection  of 
the  choicest  devotional  Jlymiis  and  Tunes  well 
aiiaptcd  lnv  social  reli^cious  meetings;  uolhiii}; 
ditiicult,  nor  with  soloist  harniony,  but  tlie 
lovable  music  all  like  to  sing.  For  the  selection 
and  arranj;ement,  the  jiublic  will  be  indebted  to 
the  ta.sl'.  and  ability  of  Mr.  I).  K.  IIoiiciKs. 
Price  to  be  in  IftourclM,  .14^  <'enti..  or  !V.t  per 
dozen.  In  l*a|ier  -ii  CentM,  or  ^.£.40 
per  dozen. 


TWO  &EM-LETS  BY  MENDELSSOHN. 

Lorely.       An    unfinished   Opera.       GO     Cents. 
Per  dozen,  ^.40. 
Complete,   in    tliat  it    jjives   a  well-rounded 
.satisfaction  to  sin;,'  it,  but  not  a  whole  ojiera. 

FIRST    WALPURGIS    NIGHT. 

Cloth    $1.25.      Board.s  $1.00    Paper  80  Cents. 
Commended  to    the    notice    of    Musical    So- 
cieties. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 
Boston. 


CHAS.  H.  DITSO^  &  CO., 

711  B'dway,  New  York. 


^m  ^\\m  for  ^ug. 

V  0  0  AL . 

Dovrn  the  Shadowed  Lane  she  goes.  5.  F  t«  f. 

OM]ood.  40 
Waiting  for  the  Swallows.  4.  D  to  e.  PUh-ndi.  50 
Five  o'clock  'IJus.  2.   O  to  d.         Yoinvj.  3.5 

Which  is  the  properest  Day  to  drink.     Glee. 

M.  (J  to  '(.  J)r.  Arne.  30 

A  River  thro'  each  winding  (ilade.    3.  (J  to  d. 

Wrl'lhlon.  30 
Dreams  of  the  Past.     S'g  and  Cho.  3.  A'-  to  f. 

FcUmi.  ;!0 
fpon  a  stormy  Sunday.  3.  \ib.  Carpenter.  30 
The  Family  IJrusi'ambile.      3.  F  to  7. 

Ofenbiich.  .35 
There  sits  a  ISiixI  on  yonder  Tree.     4.  Xh  to  ;/. 

Ski'ffinijton.  35 
My  Father's  Bible.  3.  A'l  to  e.  llieJmrds.  30 
Ihat's  what's  the  .Matter.  2.  Mhboc.  Hlral;/ld.  30 
.Mem'ry's  Colden  Crown.     Song  and  (.'ho.     3. 

li')  to  (1.  Da)a:i.  ,35 

Take  me  back  to  Home  and  Motlier.     Song 

and  fho.     3.  Ah  U>  i.  Iliiiithj.  45 

Darkness  turned  U>  Light.     111.  Title.     Song 

and  (ho.     2.  D  lo  e.  Dauks.  40 

The  Maiden's  Rose,  or,  So  the  Story  goas. 

3.  F  U)  f.  nation.  ;» 

Joys  of  the  Future.     (La  Gioja  del  Futuro). 

Duet  for  two  Sopr's.  5.  F  t<j  a.  Gmrjlini.  CO 
The  Letter  in  the  Candle.    Song  and  Cho. 

2.   A  to  e.  Cdotp.  30 

PiO.se  .\ylmer.  3.  T.h  to  7.  Hood.  30 

.Merry  Day,  sing  the  Merry  Day.     4.  F  to  (]. 

Offenlicich.  .30 
Old  Brown's  Daughter.  2.  E'(  to  e.  Hunt.  ;iO 
Poor  Ellen.     4.  K  minor  and  major  t^  e. 

fin.uti.  ;J5 
My  Love  lias  gone  a-sailing.     2.  E'j  to  e. 

Mollny.  ;)o 
Pepita,  the  merry  Gipsey  Maid.     4.     (J  minor 

and  nia.j<ir  to  f.  Kni;/hl.  35 

Within  the  Cellar's  depths  I  sit.    3.  F  to  f. 

Fiadier.  30 
INSTE0MENTAL.    . 


Fii-st  Kiss  Waltz.     |Le  premier  baiscr).    S.   C. 

Lamotlip. 
Massa's  in  tlie  Cold.  Cold  Ground.     Fanta.sie 
lie  Conceit,     (i.   (i.  I'djii-.   1. 

Sabbath  Evening  Chimes.     Fantasie  on  "  The 
Bells  of  Aberdovv.     (1.   E'l  I'lqii:   1, 

The  Red  Cross  March".     3.   E//.     G.  D.  n'ilson. 
Ocean  Sjiray  Polka.     3.   .\./'.  t<pinniH^. 

Promenade  .Militaire.     Marche  Caracteris- 

ticjue.     3.     D  to  Efj.  Neu-stedt. 

Home  Treasures.  Smallwood,  ea. 

Xo.  ".     The  Bridge.  2.  F. 

On  the  Train,     (ialop.     3.  B'l  Fernald. 

Moonlight.     Serenade.    4.  \ih.  Richords. 

Petit  (Jainival.     (i  easy  Dances  for  4  liands. 

Streabttoij. 
\o.  3.     Schottische.  2.   C. 

5.     (ialop.  2.   F. 

Old  Folks  at  Home.     Varied.     4.  E?>.     Grobe. 
Danse  Xeapolitaiiie.       4  hands.         .5.  D?y. 

S.  Smith.  ]. 
Cheer  Up!  Galop.  2.   G.  Lowell. 

Clear  Blue  Sky.     Op.  1(U.     3.    G.        Lie/mer. 
La  Fille  du  Itcgiment.     Fant;isie.     I!.  Ab 

S.  Smith.  1. 
Bunker  Hill  (Tiand  Centennial  March. 

•'.  F.  i.  Ma.ion. 

The  Popular    Z  U  L  M  A  . 

-'.  D.  arr.  by  Harvey  D. 

Memory.     (111.  Title).     Idyl.     4.  E'-.     WiUon. 
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Mcsic  nv  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mall,  llie  cxpensfbe- 
ini^  two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof 
about  one  cent  f(,r  an  orilinary  piece  of  mu«ie.  l'er.«on»i, 
at  a  disL^iice  will  timl  tile  con'veyance  a  savini^  of  lime  and 
exiiense  in  obtainini;  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


—:fr- 


DWIGIIT'S    JOUEI^AL    OF    MUSIC 


SUI  GENERIS. 


jiPALMAMJ!'^qUjj;.i,^J  \m  ERUIT  .-y  F  E  RATgl 

Mii&  HAMLIN 

CABINET  ORGANS. 

DNEOUALED:n;'DNAPPROACHED 

ill  capiirity  iiiid  cxrellcnce    by  any  othoivs.     Aw.inlcd 


-'^  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR -^ 

VIENNA.  1873;  PARIS.  1867. 

nUI  Y  Amerirfiii  Orfraiia   ever  nwardrd   any  mtdal 
UHLI    i'l  Europe,  or  which  present  such  extraordi- 
nary exwUt^ucc  an  to  command  a  wide  sale  there. 
IIUJIVQ  awarded     highest  preminms  at    Indna- 
HLlT  n  I  0  ^'1^1  Expos^itiun^.  In  Amcrlcaas  well  as 
Kuropo.     Out  of  humireda  there  have  not  bftn  bix  in 
all  where  any  other  organs  have  been  preferred. 
prOT  Declared    by   Eminent  MnsicinnR.    in   both 
ULu  I    hemispheres,    to    be     unrivaled-      See 
TESTIMONIAL  CIROULAH.  with  opinions  of  more 
than  One  Thousand  (sent  free). 
lilQIPT  on  having  a  Mason  A:  Hamlin.     Do  not 
i!lOIO  I    take  any  other.   Dealers  gel  laeger  com- 
missions for  selling   inferior  organs,  and  for  tfiia 
reasDii  tften  tru  very  hard  to  sell  something  else. 
NFUV     CTYI  PC   ^"^^  most  important  improve- 
nCll      0  I   I  LCu    ments     ever     made.         New 

Solo  and  Conibinalion  Stops.      Superb 

7  designs. 

!. 

"  d  for  cash  ;  or 
y  or  quarterly 
■  the  organ, 
th  full  partic- 
!ss  MASON  & 
Street,  DOS- 

.     ;  or  8(1  jj  8S 

Adams  St.,  calOAGG. 

EDW.    SCHUBEETH     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUARE, 

NEW   YOKK.  [795 

LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Uitson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

2[^=In  addition  to  the  publications  ol  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  (JO. ,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
uU  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreiyn 
Mime.  |794— .3m 

MRS.    FLORA     E.     BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     12.4  Chandler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [782 — ly 

G.    W.    DUDLEY, 

Teacher   of   Singing    and    Voice   Building. 

(Dr.  H.  R.  Streeter's  Method)  Room  No.  3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Building,  154  Tremont  St. 

[797] 

MR8.  JENNY  KEMPTON, 

VOCALIST   AND  TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.         [708 


THE   CHORUS  CHOIR. 

I'.v    i:itEN   Till  !:. IKK. 

FOE  MUSICAL   SOCIETIES 

AND  FOR 

CHORUS   CHOIRS. 

I'uicE  f;lS  I'EK  Dozen. 

Dk.  Tour.iee,  during  his  numerous  visits  (for 
conducting  "  Praise  Meetings,"  for  Lectures, 
&e. )  to  the  various  religious  societies  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  h.xs  noticed  a  new  phase 
of  the  times. 

The  former  Choirs,  in  village  and  town,  have 
mostly  passed  aw.ay.  As  musical  culture  ad- 
vanced, congTcgations  became  ambitious  to  do 
their  own  singing.  This  they  have  done,  well 
or  ill,  but  have  succeeded  so  far  generally  as  to 
empty  the  singing  seats.  After  this,  congrega- 
tions, wandering  in  their  song  like  sheep  with- 
out shepherds,  naturally  often  broke  down,  and 
were  fain  to  call  in  the  aid  of  precentors.  Mu- 
sicians, however,  under-stand  that  one  voice,  of 
man  or  woman,  is  not  suiBcient  to  lead  a  large 
.assembly.  A  quartet  or  a  chorus  for  lead  is 
essential.  Many  new  choirs  have  been  formed, 
not,  like  the  former  ones,  to  do  all  the  singing, 
but  to  lead  congregations,  and  to  perform  the 
needed  Voluntary,  Solo  and  Anthem  Music. 

For  such  choirs  the  "CHORUS  CHOIR"  is 
intended.  The  music  is  not  easy,  nor  especially 
difficult,  and  is  of  so  good  a  kind  as  to  wear  well 
after  once  being  learned. 

Musical  Societies  will  find  the  Chorus  Choir 
a  book  ready  to  their  hands,  which  contains 
much  valuable  material  for  practice. 


GERMAN  FOUR  PART  SONGS, 

FOR    MIXED   VOICES, 

WITH    ENGLISH    WORDS, 

Compiled  by  N.  H.  ALLEN. 
Price  S1.50. 
Notice  that  the  music  is  for  MIXED  VOICES, 
for  which  there  is  not  such  a  great  quantity  of 
music  by  Geiinan  composers. 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  fine  book, 
one   is  at  once   impressed  with  its   brlyhtness. 
Although  nothing  can  be  said  against  the  "pen- 
sive" character  of  many  excellent  quartets,  one, 
.after  a  while,   gets  tired  of  them     We  like  to 
tmn  from  shade  to  sunshine. 
'*  Beiifl   Iiovely   Rowelmd.'* 
"  M.T  Mwvot  Hii;lllaiiil  I.aNil<o." 
"  Xell  me  tliut.  WlnTe'K  lliy  I»arling:?" 
"  Xh«^  ^va  iM  Mlill,  tlie  M'lniQH  ar«^  Ali^^-itins-.** 
*'  A  lit  lie  veMMel  Miuuotlily  ailonn  tbe  River 
goei*." 

are  lines  which  illustr.ate  the  clear  and  sweet 
character  both  of  words  and  music. 

7  Part  Songs, 

[BY  J.  C.   D.    PARKEB. 

Price  60  cents. 
Not  Songs  wit    7  parts,  but.7  Sougs  or  Glees, 
each  of  which  has  four  parts. 

As  originally  sung  by  the  musical  Club  under 
Mr.  Parker,  they  attracted  much  attention,  and 
were  pronounced  favorites.  Favorite  Glees  are 
not  plenty.     Try  them  ! 

OLIVER  DITSO'  .V  CO.,  CIIAS.  H.  DITSOX  &  CO., 

Boston.  711  Br'dnay,  S.  T. 

PUBLISHERS. 


Tlie  Hill  Sclool  Clflir. 

(NKARLV   P.KAIlV)    FOR 

High  Schools  Academies,  &c., 

l!y  L.  O.  E.MEiiSo.N  and  W.  S.  Tilden. 
Price  .sl.OO.  §7.50  Per  dozen. 

Thi.s  new  book  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
THE  HOUR  OF  SINGING.  Those  who  have 
used  that  very  useful  and  popular  book,  will 
need  no  urging  to  adopt  a  new  work  by  the 
same  anthor.s. 

The  High  School  Choir  contains  the  proper 
amount  of  elementary  instruction,  and,  as  one 
of  a  graded  series,  naturally  succeeds  Vols.  ]., 
II.  and  III.  of  the  American  School  Music 
Readens.  But  it  .also  has  a  large  collection  of 
two,  three  and  four-part  songs,  which  finely 
combine  recreation  with  study. 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

IN  THE  FORM  OF  LECTURES. 

BT   FREDERICK  LOCIS  RITTEK. 

Professor   of  Music   in    Vassar   C'oUeye. 
In  Two  Volumes.     Each  $1 .50. 

As  a  standard  work,  this  compilation  of  Prof. 
Ritter  cannot  well  be  excelled,  .and  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  every  Music  Teacher  who  in- 
tends to  be  well  posted  in  musical  infonnation. 

Few  students  would  have  the  patience  to 
sift  .and  examine  500  works  bearing  on  the 
history  of  sweet  sounds.  Yet  this  has  been 
done  in  order  to  bring  together  the  very  com- 
pact treatise  before  us,  which,  while  condensed, 
useful  and  thorough,  does  not  lack  the  very  im- 
portant trait  of  being  interesting. 


NATIONAL   HYMN 

— AND — 

oTTJisrE  book:. 

FOR  CONGREGATIONS,  SCHOOLS  &  THE  HOME. 

Price  40  cents,  $35  per  100. 

For  CoNGREGATlojiS,  who  need  but  a  small 
book.  Its  tunes  are  the  best,  most  skilfidly 
selected,  and  the  hymns  are  sufficient  in  numb  r 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

For  Schools,  for  opening  and  closing  ser- 
vices. It  is  quite  desirable  that  in  schools  .and 
seminaries,  pupils  should  become  acquainted 
with  curi\nt  .sacred  music.  This  is  just  what  is 
wanted.  Either  one,  two,  three  or  four  paits 
may  be  learned.  The  book  will  always  be  useful, 
.and  need  not  be  changed,  like  other  school 
books,  from  time  to  time. 

For  the  Home.  Being  quite  handy  and  porta- 
ble, it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  "lying  around  "' 
in  a  sitting  room  or  on  the  Piano,  ready  for 
evening  or  Sunday  evening  sings  by  the  chil- 
dren, by  the  family,  or  by  assembled  neighbors. 


Coming !    A  Welcome  Visitor ! 

OUR  NEW  SABBATH  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 
THE 

BY'   H.    S.  AXD  W.  O.  PERKISS. 

Full  of  bright,  sweet,  pure,  shining  songs,  of 
which  there  can  never  be  too  many. 

Don't  get  a  new  book  before  examining  this. 
OLIVER  DITSOX  i  CO.,        CHAS.  H.  DITSOX  A  CO., 


Bostou. 


PUBLISHERS. 


711  B'diray,  X.  I. 


,,-_ 


iviglt's  louriial  of  l|lii$ic. 


Whole  No.  895. 


BOSTON,  SATTTRDAY,  AUG.  7,  l.*^7.5. 


Vol.  XXXV.  No.  9. 


On  Tuning  an  Orchestra. 

tFroin  Ilie  C'Miroriiia.) 

It  is  sinsnlar  tlmt  this  (.'ssiMitinl  prrliiiiiTiary 
to  cnrrcftorrlR'stnil  ]ilayin!i;  shoiilil  li:ivi'  liitli- 
erto  attriictc'd  cnmiiariitivciv  little  notice,  in 
our  country  at  li'ast.  No  doiiht  llic  first  luul 
almost  instinctive  act  of  cvi-ry  player  on  en- 
tering tlie  concert-room,  is  to  try  to  pitch  his 
instrunieiif.  by  tonehing  a  few  notes  at  ran- 
dom;  witli  tliis,  however,  he  too  often  rests 
satislieil,  and  the  residt  is,  that  the  lirst  l)ars 
of  the  ]>erformance  disclose  the  incinn|ilefeness 
of  the  adjustment.  Moreover,  this  important 
prejiarative  is  usually  left  to  tin,'  last  mcnneiit, 
when  many  players  arrive  at  the  sauie  time, 
each  of  whom  performs  some  familiar  llourish 
flirt hsimn,  and  simultaneously  with  his  neigli- 
liors.  The  delicacy  of  the  ear  is  overwhelmed 
with  discordant  notes,  no  stamlard  of  |)itcli  is 
referred  to,  the  various  in.struuients  liave  not 
had  time  to  attain  the  temiieralure  of  the 
room,  and  the  noise  itself  tends  to  force  theui 
for  the  moment  into  an  ap]iarent  agreement, 
which  ceases  diri'clly  they  ])lay  indepemlently 
of  one  another.  'I"he  couductcu-,  on  Lirriving, 
takes  it  for  f^ranted  that  the  hand  is  in  tune, 
and  it  is  often  only  after  aconsiderahle  interval 
that  the  nnite<l  forces  shake  down  into  ;oui. 
plete  .•iccuraey  and  its  conse(]ueiit  sonorous- 
ness. Aliroad,  a  better  custom  ])revails;  there 
beiufj  a  standard  (uriiiiir-fork  beside  the  con- 
ductor's desk,  to  which  each  player  is  expected 
(o  accouiniodale  hiuiself.  Oue  of  Dr.  Von 
Billow's  many  merits  is  attention  to  this  detail, 
althoujih  his  careful  solicitude  has  been  occa- 
sionally misrepresent eil  and  received  with  re- 
seutment.  The  chief  boast  of  the  Conserva- 
toire band  in  Paris,  i.s  the  "  preuiier  coup 
d'archet." 

The  matter  is  not  i]uife  so  siuiple  as  it  at 
first  sinht  .'ippears.  audit  deserves  eousideration 
under  a  threefold  aspect- |)hysioloL;ical,  nie- 
chauical,  and  ])ractical. 

In  a  iihysioloi,'ical  point  of  view,  i(  is  ini- 
jxirtant  to  notice  thai  then'  is  consider;dih' 
dillerence  in  even  cultivatcil  ears  as  to  the 
appreciation  of  minute  shades  of  ]iitch;  some 
being  much  more  sensitive  than  others;  many 
po.ssessing  a  ])rrsonal  peculiarity  similar  to 
what  is  termnl  '-personal  error"  in  astrono 
mical  observation,  by  virtue  of  whiidi  they 
adopt  slightly  dilTeront  estimates  of  concord 
or  even  uniscni.  In  great  obsi-rvatoriesa  figure 
is  set  against  the  uaniu  of  each  observer  which 
is  toleraldy  constant,  and  iiuiicates  that  he  will 
note  the  transit  of  a  star  over  the  wiri-s  of  the 
telescope,  or  even  the  beat  of  a  clock,  by  an 
a])pieciable  interval  before  or  after  another  of 
his  colleagues.  I  have  little  doubt,  from  ex- 
tended ex])eriinenfs,  that  tiiere  exist.s  a  similar 
])henoinenon  in  the  ear  as  in  the  eye.  AVe 
have  indeed  a  nu'au.s  of  correcting  it  in  tlit 
former  ca.se  which  we  have  not  in  the  latter, 
namely,  by  the  beats  or  interferences:  but  what 
musicians,  exco|)t  pianoforte  or  organ-tuners, 
ever  employ  these:'  Corresponding  shades  of 
sharpness  and  flatness  elu<le  even  this  test,  and 
are  often  dilhcult  to  distinguish  exce|it  by 
exaggeration.  This  t<deranct'  of  di.scord  iii- 
cre.-ises  enormously  when  instruments  of  very 
diU'erent  timbre  or  quality  are  compared.  I 
was  niysidf  surprised  at  the  amountof  tcderance 
in  making  some  observations  which  I  commu- 
nicated to  a  musical  ]ierioclical  last  year,  re- 
specting the  so-called  French  [jifch  at  "the  two 
opera  houses;  the  dilTerence  between  the  olioe 
and  clarinet  for  instance,  which  w:is  marked 
when  both  were  compared  with  a  tuning-fork 
j    held  to  the  ear,  did  nut  strike  it  painfully  when 


unassisted  by  the  unvarying  standard.* 

Slight  dissonances  are  more  audible  at  a  dis- 
tance than  in  their  immediate  neighborhood. 
In  this  respect,  the  ])lan  adopted  by  org.an- 
builders  of  placing  a  listener  in  a  remote  ]iart 
of  the  building,  to  guide  the  tuner,  might  with 
advantage  be  imitated.  Sharp  notes,  more- 
over, have  a  predominant  ])o\ver  over  the  ear. 
If  two  notes  be  struck  at  nearly  the  same  time, 
a  player  is  almost  certain  to  tune  to  the  shar|) 
erof  the  two.  No  doubt  this  is  one  great  cau-ic 
of  the  constant  fen<lency  to  sharpen,  which  is 
the  ])lague  of  our  modern  orchestras,  and  has 
necessitated  thir  enf(U-ced  adoption  of  a  lower 
diapason. 

In  a  mechanical  light,  there  is  some  dilhculty 
in  estaldishing  an  invariable  stamlard  of  ])itch. 
The  oboe  has  the  pres<'riptivc  right  hamled 
down  fron\  ancient  times,  of  tuniuu-  the  band. 
This,  no  doubt,  dejieuils  on  the  f.act  that  in 
Handel's  days  it  was  almost  the  onlv  wind 
instrument  extensividy  used,  lint  it  is  far  from 
being  the  best  f(U-  the  purpose.  Like  all  double 
reed  instruments,  its  jiitch  is  susce))tibli^  of 
great  v;iriation  according  to  the  sl.ate  of  the 
lip  muscles.  It  is  not.  therefore,  uncommon 
to  find  a  player  give  at  the  outset  a  tuning 
note  much  sharper  than  that  he  afterwards 
jdays  to.  The  clarinet  is  infinitely  less  easy  to 
tune  to  various  jiitches,  on  account  of  its  single 
reed,  and  from  the  fact  that  a  slight  imlling  in 
and  out  of  the  mouthpiece  socket,  which  is  the 
only  iiu-thod  of  tuning  open  to  it,  tells  more 
upon  the  "throat  notes"  than  on  other  ])arts 
of  its  scale,  and  thus  makes  it  disagree  with 
itself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  rises  with  the 
warmth  of  the  breath  more  than  any  instru- 
ment. In  very  cold  weather  I,' have  found  the 
dilTerence  in  the  IV;  clarinet  to  amount  to  a 
whi>le  semiKme.  Players  seem  hardly  to  ap- 
preciate the  extent  of  this  rise.  To  tiiis  fact, 
also,  no  doubt  much  of  the  tendency  to  sliar])- 
en  orchestral  pitch  is  due.  The  brass  instru- 
ments, and  metal  tlutes,  rapidly  cool  airain  and 
sink  to  their  original  pitch;  but  the  soliil 
wood  of  the  clarinet  and  wooden  llute  retains 
heat,  and  may  continue  to  sharpen  for  a  whole 
evening.  If  the  pitch  is  to  be  t;ikeii  from  any 
orchestral  instrument.  I  think  the  one  chosen 
ought  to  be  the  clarinet,  on  the  ground  of  its 
inability  to  alter;  but  it  slinild  I)e  well  warmed 
first,  and  closely  watched  afterward.s.  to  coun- 
teract the  tendency  to  sharpiui.  Players  often 
show  great  unwillingness  to  tune  down  their 
clarinets,  a])parently  not  knowing  that  warmth 
mainly  affects  the  u]i])(t  jiarts  of  the  bore,  and 
th.at  slight  lengthening  of  a  w;irm  instrument 
improves  its  aceurac:y.  It  is  in  pianoforte  con- 
certos tliat  this  defect  of  the  wood-wind,  and 
])articularly  of  the  clarinets,  is  most  noticable; 
princi])ally  on  account  of  the  ri.se  of  the  wind, 
but  also  a  little  from  the  sinking  of  the  metal 
strings  of  the  [liano  by  dilatiimwith  heat.  On 
this  fall  in  pitch  of" stretched  metal  strings 
under  heat,  or  the  jiassage  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent, I  have  commenteil  elsewhere  {Trunsiictions 
of  PhysU-nl  Society,  1874). 

The  Organ  is  not  devoid  of  the  same  source 
of  error.  A  diapason  pipe,  fed  with  cold  ami 
hot  air,  varies  consideraldy,  even  to  tin-  extent 
of  a  ipiarter  tone.  Few  organ  builders,  with 
the  notable  exception  of  Mr.  Willis  and  Mr. 
Lewis,  pay  sufficient  attention  to  this  fact. 
The  large,  flat,  and  unwielily  organ  at  E.xeter 

*  A  remarkalile  confirinntion  f  co7er(^r.?oof  tlio  Rtaienicnt 
liere  made,  is  fuinislieU  mo  liv  Mr.  lli|)liiiis..  He  informs 
me  tliat  if  two  pianos  ot  dirferent  qiKililv  l)e  acruralelv 
ulneU  ill  unisou,  Ijy  means  o£  beats,  ami  "pluceil  side  li"v 
side  in  a  room;  even  tlie  most  pr.actiseii  musician,  oii 
Irving  tllem  couseciuivelv,  will  <liK;lare  tllu  suflor  loiii:il 
instrnmeut  to  be  the  flatter  of  the  two. 


Hall,  for  instance,  is  fed  by  wind  from  the  cold 
stone  corridors  and  staircases  below  it,  which 
communicate  almost  directly  with  the  outer 
air.  Consequently,  at  the  beginning  of  a  per- 
formance, when  the  air  of  the  room  itself  is 
well  heated  and  dried  by  the  abundant  gas  in 
the  roof,  the  organ  is  very  flat,  as  it  is  drawing 
a  denser  supply  from  below  and  outside,  whose 
undulations  are  calciilably  different  from  those 
in  the  rarilied  medium  in  which  the  clarinets, 
contra-fagotlos.  and  others  are  breathing  and 
expiring.  If  all  external  apertures  at  the  back 
were  shut,  and  the  ladlows  made  to  draw  their 
wind  from  the  hot  dry  air  near  the  ceiling,  by 
means  of  a  large  air  trunk  or  wind  sail,  the 
organ  would  rise  in  jiitch,  ami  would  <-yplier 
much  less  than  it  now  does  in  dam])  we;itlier. 
Besides  this,  the  very  defective  ventilation  of 
the   room  would  be  improved. 

The   best    standard   of  ]iitcli,    however,  is  in 
my  opinion,    a   free    n-ed.      This,  though    iiro- 
ducinga  poormusic.il  note,  is  very  litth^  affected 
by  changes  of  temperature,  especially  if  made 
of  a  metal  like   (ii'fman    silver,    which   is  well 
known  from  electrical    experiments  to  alter  its 
molecular  condition  very  slightly  for  a  given 
increment  of  heat.      The  thinness  of  the  tone, 
and   the  facility  with  which    "beats"   are.   jiro- 
duced,  though  a>stlietical  defects,  are  in  the  case 
before  us  converte<l   into  advantages.      All  in- 
struments should   tune   to  open   notes,  whether 
strings  or    wind;  and' tint    standard    of    jiitch 
should  jiossess  not  only  the  A  usually  eni|iloyed. 
but  several   others;   notably  the   I)  in  the  bass. 
This  latter  I  consider  on  the  whole    a   better 
note  to    tune    to  than  the  A;  certainly  it  is  so 
for  the  bass   instruments.     If  the  perfect  fifth 
of  D   A  be  sounded    together,  even   the  fiddles 
will  hardly  be  able  to  tune  s!iarp,  owing  to  the 
marked    dissonance    which    accompanies    any 
augmentation  of  that  intiu'val.     The  I)  is  more- 
over the  middle  string  of  the  double  basses,  as 
used  in  our  Knglish  orchestras;  ami  this  being 
fixed,  a   fourth    on    either    side   is   more  easily 
found  than  if  two  such  intervals  are  built  up 
from  the   lowest  and  least  brilliant  string. 

In  all  orchestral  tuning,  the  double  basses 
require  an  .ittenlion  which  they  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived. They  appc'ar  to  have  an  immunity 
from  rule  or  censure.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to 
the  fact  that  long  and  special  training  of  the 
car  is  required  to  enable  it  to  realize  small 
differences  in  very  grave  notes.  I  have  never 
yet  known  a  case  where  the  double-basses  were 
called  to  account  for  their  (litch;  and  yet,  as 
a.  rule,  tlu^y  tune  sharp.  The  most  hulicrous 
case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  late  futile 
attempt  to  introduce  French  pitch  at  the  operas. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  change  was  made  in 
the  double-basses,  although  an  exjieusive  and 
very  bad  set  of  wiml  instruments  was  procured 
from  abroad.  The  basses  sinqily  slackened 
their  ordinary  thin  strings,  instead  of  putting 
on  a  full  .set  of  stouter  strings  in  proportion  to 
the  diminished  rate  of  vibration.  Of  course 
the  bow  transmitted  an  instinctive  sense  of 
lessened  tension  very  unpleasant  to  practised 
))layers,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  up  to 
their  old  discarded  pitch;  the  treble  instru- 
ments, attacked  as  being  flat,  were  obliged  to 
meet  the  difficulty  by  having  i;.«  iiuiny  ns  f'ur 
.s'/crc.vsu-f  slices  hacked  off  their  new  outfit.  In 
less  than  a  month  I  found  the  pitch  as  high  as 
it  had  formerly  been.  Two  other  instruments 
are  commonly  responsilile  for  sharpness  of  the 
bass,  namely,  the  G  bass  trombone,  and  the 
drums;  the  former  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  a 
military  player,  accustomed  to  the  foolishly 
sharp  pitch  to  which  our  Guards'  bantis  have 
risen,  but  the  hitter   is   the   more  serious  cause 
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of  (lisonnl.  Accoriliiinf  to  tlie  urniiisemoiit  of 
niiidcni  Kn<;lls]i  orclicstriis,  in  most  of  which 
foil  r-stri  111;-  (lull  I  lie  liassesaiul  otlicrinstniniciits, 
such  as  the  confni-fai;-ot(o,  of  ICi-foot  tone, 
are  igiiorcil,  the  ketfle-ilruiii  stands  alone  in 
]iossessinfr  two.  or  at  the  most  tlirce,  notes  of 
this  octave.  When  these  are  correct,  the  eflect 
is  very  fine;  but  many  of  our  Eiifrlish  copi)er- 
niade  drums  arc  so  dee])  in  the  kiUtle,  and  so 
larf^e  in  the  head,  that  the  note  they  give  is 
v(Ty  complex,  uuirc^  rcsemhling  ,a  gong  or  a 
l)ell  than  an  orchestral  intriinicnt;  and  as  the 
drummer  has  to  change  their  pitch  frequently, 
by  means  of  a  clumsy  mechanism,  of  i;ey  and 
screws,  ilnring  the  performance,  it  reipiires 
great  tact  and  experience  to  keep  tliem  even 
moderately  near  the  projier  note.  The  tendency 
to  tunc  a  sliade  sharp  is  more  marked  with 
drums  than  even  with  the  double  liasscs,  and 
tliey  are  still  more  commonly  overlooked  at 
tl\e  outsi  t.  Where  great  changes  of  key  occur, 
tlie  kettle  drummer  should  always  be  provided 
with  a  third,  and  smuetimes  even  with  a  fourth 
drum.  An  octave  of  10-foot  reeds,  in  the 
form  of  a  simple  harmonium,  placed  within 
his  reach,  for  comparison,  would  often  prevent 
a  mysterious  lint  very  painful  wolfing,  which 
wc  have  at  all  times  noticed,  but  which,  like 
inaccurate  tuning  of  the  double  basses,  is  very 
diffieult  to  localize  by  the  unassisted  ear. 

One  other  point  requires  notice,  and  that  is, 
that  on  the  occurrence  of  sudden  enharmonic 
changes  from  flat  to  sharp  keys  the  necessary 
difference  of  pitch  is  often  only  gradually  and 
imperfectly  arrived  at.  It  principally  occurs 
in  the  change  from  flats  to  sharps,  at  which 
time  the  wind  instruments  should  as  a  rule 
flatten  somewhat;  in  the  opposite  change  from 
sharps  to  flats  the  natural  tendency  to  rise  is 
sufficient.  The  strings  have  of  course  the 
matter  in  their  own  power,  except  as  regards 
open  notes. 

A  great  deal  might  be  accomplished  by  very 
simple  means,  if  conductors  would  consider  it 
their  duty  to  run  through  the  principal  instru- 
ments one  by  one  against  a  trustworthy  stand- 
ard, but  that  not,  if  possible,  a  tuning-fork. 
The  note  of  even  the  best  tuning-fork  is  so 
feeble  and  evanescent  that  it  is  not  fitted  for 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  concert-room,  and 
moreover  it  is  greatly  under  the  influence  of 
temperature.  A  free  reed  would  be  far  better. 
The  comparison  of  pitch  should  not  be  limited 
to  a  few  treble  instruments,  but  should  begin 
with  drums  and  double-basses,  and  so  proceed 
upwards.  The  process,  lastly,  should  not  be 
carried  on  by  compelling  all  to  tune  up  to  the 
sharpest,  but  by  bringing  the  sharper  instru- 
ments slightly  down  to  a  medium  ]Htch;  this 
would  obviate  the  constant  need  for  cutting 
instruments  to  pieces,  which  is  now  felt,  and 
prevent  the  steady  tendency  to  sharpen,  which 
is  ruining  our  voices,  and  rendering  much  clas- 
sical music  impossible  to  all  but  singers  of  rare 
and  exceptional  organiz.ition, 

W.  H.  Stone,  M.A.,  F.R.C.P.,  &c. 


«  <»»  » 


The  Works  of  Chopin. 

To  the  HtHtoro/theMoniiiLV  Musical  Record,  (London.'} 

Sir; — If  we  analyze  the  interest  we  take  in 
Chopin's  music,  we  shall  And  it  to  be  a  mainly 
human  interest.  The  reading  of  his  music  be- 
comes a  psychological  study.  The  smaller 
pieces  especially  are  like  leaves  from  an  auto- 
biography ;  they  are  outpourings  of  the  heart, 
and  truer  pictures  of  states  of  his  mind  than 
photography  ever  produced  of  outward  form. 

His  art  was  only  the  interpreter  of  his  feel- 
ings, it  did  not  exist  for  its  own  sake.  Now 
compare  the  loose  leaves  of  the  subjective  artist 
who  writes  the  story  of  his  life  with  his  heart's 
blood,  with  Goethe's  autobiography,  which  he 
calls  characteristically  "  Wahrlicit  und  Dich- 
tung."  He  does  not  write  on  tlie  spur  of  the 
moment,  at  the  time  of  the  emotion;  he  lets  it 
pass  by  and  then  places  it  before  his  mind  as  a 
sculptor  places  before  him  a  block  of  marble, 
chippiiig  and  po}i;hiugit  till  it  has  reached  his 
idea  .of  tlifi  Iteautifui;     But,  although  beauty 


and  art  gain,  truth  snlTers, — perhaps  not  the 
highest  kind  of  tnitli,  that  we  may  call  ideal 
truth,  still  a  kiml  of  truth  one  would  not  like 
to  miss. 

The  man  of  this  moiueiit  is  a  stranger  to  the 
previous  moment:  for  tlie  circumstances  are 
no  longer  the  same:  his  way  of  thinking  has 
been  modified  by  the  experience  of  the  past. 
Thus  every  moment  becomes  tlii^  genitor  of  a 
new  man.  Now,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  truth 
to  have  a  faithful  record  of  men's  actual  emo- 
tions, and  not  only  of  what  they  appeared  to 
the  cold  reasoncr  or  the  imaginative  artist  after- 
wards. It  is  this  which  makes  sul)jective  art 
so  ])recious. 

And   now  let  us  try  to   define  the  position 

Chopin  occupies  among  sulijective  composers. 

To  do  this,  wc  will  compare  him  with  one  wlio, 

although  a  sulijective  artist,  is  in  some  respects 

his  antipode.     I  mean  Beethoven.   In  him  there 

seems  to  be  focused  the  mind  and  heart  of  a 

whole   century,    of    a   whole    world,   with    its 

yearnings,   struggles,    and    noble    aspirations, 

with    its  unfathomable  grief,   its  heaven-high 

hopes,  and  all  this  crowned  with  his  unbounded 

love: — 

"  Seirl  umsctihintren,  Millionen, 
Diesen  Kuss  der  g-mzen  Welt." 

There  is  a  divinely  mysterious  power  in  his 
music,  reminding  one  of  the  poet's  description 
of  the  mountain-torrent,  that  bursts  from  the 
rocks  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  tearing  along 
with  the  trees  and  boulders,  filling  the  wan- 
derer, who  knows  not  whence  it  comes,  with 
delightful  awe. 

Whilst  Beethoven's  subjectivism  embraces, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  of  humanity,  that 
of  Chopin  is  confined  to  himself,  rarely  going 
beyond  this,  never  beyond  his  nation.  Not- 
withstanding this  shortcoming,  few  who  get 
acquainted  with  him  can  resist;  the  fascination 
of  his  manner  and  the  amiability  and  refine- 
ment of  his  feelings.  "Selfish  and  amiable" 
seems  to  be  a  contradiction,  but  only  "seems," 
in  reality  it  is  not.  His  selfishness  %vas  not  a 
vice,  not  a  fault  of  the  heart,  but  rather  a  con- 
stitutional weakness;  it  was  not  aggressive  but 
passive,  manifesting  itself  not  by  acts  but  by 
inaction.  We  are  willing  enough  to  forgive  it, 
especially  where  there  are  so  many  charming 
qualities  to  redeem  any  shortcoming. 

Chopin  is,  indeed,  a  very  dangerous  acquain- 
tance. The  morbidity  of  his  feelings,  easily  im- 
parted to  those  that  too  exclusively  communi- 
cate with  him,  relaxes  our  nature  and  vitiates 
our  taste.  A  sculptor  or  painter  might  as  well 
make  the  diseased  and  abnormal  appearances  of 
physical  nature — wdiich  may  and  generally  do 
in  some  respect  possess  surprising  beauties — 
the  principal  object  of  his  study,  as  a  musician 
Chopin.  His  influence  is  so  subtle,  that  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  call  it  feminine.  He  capti- 
vates us  by  throwing  wreaths  of  flowers  around 
us,  which  prove,  on  trial,  stronger  than  iron 
chains.  We  require  a  counterpoise,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  strong  and  healthy  men  like 
Beethoven,  Bach,  and  others  of  the  same  cali- 
bre. Conjointly  with  these,  Chopin  will  teach 
and  profit  us  much,  show  us  many  a  by-road 
they  have  missed,  many  a  heart's  corner  they 
have  not  penetrated. 

I  have  characterized  the  interest  we  take  in 
Chopin  as  mainly  human,  but  this  does  not 
preclude  that  also  from  a  purely  artistic  point 
of  view  we  find  much  to  admire.  Who  knows 
not  how  he  has  enriched  the  technical  re- 
sources of  the  pianoforte,  how  he  has  ennobled 
and  animated,  if  not  created,  the  minor  forms 
of  the  pianoforte  literature?  Wlio  has  not  been 
surprised,  and  again  and  again  delighted,  with 
his  originalities  of  harmony  and  rhythm? 
4  All  this  is  no  matter  of  wonder,  if  we  have 
once  conceded  the  originality  and  peculiar 
genius  of  the  man  Chopin.  In  his  manner, 
Parisian  elegance  and  finish  are  unmistakable ; 
but  there  is  much  more  in  it  that  is  truly  Chop- 
incsque,  individually  human.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  we  overestimate  the  influencing 
power  of  our  surroundings.  True,  our  man- 
ners, our  dress,  are  moulded  and  fashioned  by 


them,  but  the  matter  is  hardly  touched.  At 
least,  where  there  is  an  individuality  worth 
mentioning,  it  will  not  only  defeufl  itself 
against  them,  but  conquer  them  in  proportion 
to  its  strength,  even  in  these  externals.  Then 
it  may  be  said  of  Chopin,  that  he  lived  rather 
in  than  with  tlie  Parisian  society.  His  music 
is  of  a  private  nature,  it  shuns  the  publicity  of 
the  concert  room  and  the  conventionalities  of 
the  salon.  Cho]iinin  his  closet  alone,  or  with 
his  friend.s,  is  without  an  cijual  in  his  peculiar 
way;  but  whenever  he  oversteps  this,  his  do- 
main, enters  the  world,  poses  before  an  audi- 
ence, becomes  an  artist  in  the  more  limited 
sense  of  the  word,  and  allows  his  artistic 
faculties  the  precedence  over  nature  pure  and 
simple  as  it  wells  from  his  heart,  then  I  say  he 
loses  his  superiority.  Thus  his  compositions 
may  be  estimated  according  to  the  more  or  less 
constraint  he  puts  upon  himself. 

Sometimes  Parisian  elegance  gets  the  better 
of  him,  and  fills  the  foreground,  but  Chopin 
in  the  backgi'ound  preserves  the  picture  from 
being  a  mere  bit  of  glitter.  There  are  instanc- 
es where  one  is  tempted  to  think  "this  jewel 
would  have  gained  by  a  plainer  setting."  But 
these  temptations  are  neither  strong  nor  fre- 
(]uent. 

What  has  been  said  of  Clementi  is  true  of 
Chopin:  the  pianoforte  is  with  him  not  a  mere 
instrument,  it  is  an  organ,  a  part  of  himself. 
Both  masters  share  also  the  same  fate  in  their 
orchestral  writing.  To  say  that  the  tutti  of 
the  orchestra  aftc  the  pianoforte  soli,  precipi- 
tate the  hearer  from  the  beatified  regions  of 
imagination  and  fancy  into  the  dreary  actual, 
that  like  Satan  he  is  "hurl'd  headlong  flaming 
from  the  ethereal  sky,"  may  be  exaggeration; 
but  even  his  greatest  admirers,  among  whom  I 
am  proud  to  reckon  myself,  will  admit  that  his 
writing  for  other  instruments  than  the  piano- 
forte is  not  very  happy.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Chopin,  and  with  him  I  must  join  Schumann, 
are  the  most  striking  musical  individualities  of 
this  century.  Both  presuppose  Beethoven,  and 
are,  as  it  were,  branches  of  one  tree,  galleries 
of  one  mine.         Your-s,  &c.,       Fr.  Nieces. 


Sketch  of  the  History  and  Progress  of  the 
Sonata  Form. 

Read  before  the  London  College  of  Organists,  by  W.  A. 
Barrett,  Mus.  Bac. 

The  word  Sonata  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Italian  word  "  sonare,"  to  sound,  but  this  deri- 
vation although  plausible  is  not  completely  satis- 
factory. 
The  similaritv  of  the  words  "  Sonets  "  and  "Sonata" 
would  seem  to  suggest  the  notion  of  a  common 
origin.  The  Sonete  or  Sonnet  of  the  present  day, 
almost  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  I'etrareh, 
maintains  its  orii;;inal  character  of  treatin;;-.  in  one 
verse,  one  idea  in  various  aspects,  while  the  Sonata 
has  become  expanded  and  developed,  and  is  no 
longer  confined  to  the  limit  of  elaborating  one  idea. 
It  is  trne  that  the  first  Sonatas  were  not  unlike  in 
music  wlrat  the  Sonnet  is  in  poetry,  a  varied  treat- 
ment of  one  subject ;  and  the  characteristic  of  the 
most  perfect  modern  Sonatas  is  that  the  greatest 
variety  is  given  to  the  chosen  themes  of  the  several 
movements,  less  with  regard  to  their  independent 
character,  than  with  the  respect  to  their  relation  to 
the  whole  idea  of  the  movement. 

The  term  Sonata  or  Snonata,  as  applied  to  a  mus- 
ical composition,  was  first  used  about  tlie  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  Those  of  that  time  so-called 
had,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  but  one  move- 
ment ;  they  were  in  fact,  simply  airs  arranged  in 
parts,  for  an  instrument  or  instruments.  Some  of 
the  Sonatas  of  Frescobaldi  (1.591-UUO).  of  Froh- 
berger  (Ui:37-169,")).  of  Kuhnau  (1667-171'2).  .and  of 
otliers  of  that  period,  are  of  this  nature,  although 
there  are  frequent  changes  of  tempo,  the  germ  of 
contrasted  movements.  When,  in  subsequent  Son- 
atas, two  or  more  movements  were  employed,  those 
most  favored  were  a  Canzona  or  something  in  Can- 
zona  style,  and  a  dance  tune,  such  as  a  Pavan,  an 
Allemande,  or  a  Coranto.  The  Canzona  was  proba- 
blv  selected  by  tlie  composer  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
displ.ay  of  art  and  skill,  and  the  dance  tune  was 
offered  as  a  conciliation  to  the  taste  of  his  he.arers. 
Long  after  tlie  form  was  fixed,  compositions  bearing 
the  name  of  Sonatas,  constructed  on  the  principles. 
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aail  According  to  the  models  of  older  times,  were  pub- 
lished, some  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
as  a  comparison  of  the  Sonatas  of  Marpurs;  (1718- 
1795)  with  those  of  the  early  writers  will  show. 

The  growth  of  the  form  has,  lilic  most  things  in 
music,  been  very  gradual,  and  to  trace  it.  ste]:)  by 
ste]i  would  I)e  ti\e  labor  of  a  lifetime  ;  it  will  be 
sulfieient  for  the  )iTeseiit  ]uirpo«e  to  indicate  the  suc- 
cessive st.-iges  it  has  ]>assed  througli,  and  to  speak, 
though  in  a  rapid  and  cursory  manner,  of  the  chief 
writers  who  have  aided  the  development  of  the 
Sonata  form. 

The  changes  of  tetiijto  in  the  earliest  citmjiosi 
taons  of  this  kind  probably  suggested  a  division 
into  separate  movements,  the  treatment  being  influ- 
enced by  tile  laney  of  the  writer,  and  nttt  liv  anv 
recognized  rule,  fiilierent  musical  feeling  would 
doubtless  prompt  the  com]>oser  to  make  tiie  orie  or 
the  .several  movements  offer  as  much  contrast  as 
iwssible,  and  the  variety  thus  introduced  would  be 
accepted  as  the  first  canon  of  this  class  of  <'orripo- 
silion. 

The  arrangement  of  the  earliest  "  Suites  des 
pieces,"  may  be  studied  with  advantage  in  reference 
to  this  iHiint.  In  the  "T'cces  de  Clavecin"  by  Fran- 
cois Conporin  (17i;V),  there  is  a  set  in  C  minor, 
consisting  of  an  .Vllcmande,  followed  by  a  first  and 
second  Courante,  then  a  Saraliaude,  a  Gavotte,  and 
^finally  a  Minuet,  each  movenuTit  varying  in  tempo 
as  well  as  in  character,  thougli  not  in  key. 

The  number  of  mr)vements  in  a  Suite  alternated 
between  five  and  seven  for  many  years;  liut  by  de- 
grees they  became  lessened  in  number,  and  as  melo- 
dic form  oiitained  prominence  o\'er  mere  contra- 
puntal device,  the  .Sonata  was  guided  in  its  eon- 
.siniction  by  certain  convenient  rules,  out  of  which 
that  now  known  as  Sonata  form  arose,  was  recog- 
nized and  adopted,  .\ltliough  the  names  of  dance 
tunes  cease/1  to  be  a'.fached  to  the  several  move- 
ments, it  was  easy  to  see  that  mncli  of  their  char- 
acter was  retained  ;  for  as  composers  began  to  feel 
that  the  measure  ot  the  dance  tune  Iiad  a  tendency 
to  cramp  their  musical  tlioughts,  their  modids  were 
retained  or  abandoned,  and  they  expanded  their 
movements  at  pleasure,  without  rel'erence  to  tin? 
needs  of  the  dance.  Later,  when  three  moviMiienIs 
were  ado]>ted.  the  dance  tune  was  restored,  a  prefer- 
ence being  ijiven  to  the  Minuet  or  something  in  that 
style  ;  and  (his,  witli  a  alow  and  qnick  movement,  for 
a  ■long  tinu-  nuule  up  the  recognized  constitution  of 
a  Sonata.  Beethoven  added  a  fourth  movement, 
Scherzo,  whi<'h  he  used  sometinu's  instead  of,  some- 
times in  adilition  to.  the  .Minuet;  but  he  was  not.  as 
some  say,  the  inventor  of  that  moveaient,  a-i  Havdn 
in  his  quartets,  and  Jiach  in  his  Suites  had  previ- 
ously employed  a  movement  called  iSrher:o. 

The  title  of  airs  already  mentioned  was  given  to 
some  Sonatas  as  late  as  177i1,  for  in  Uoyle's  "  I)ic- 
tionarium  musica "  of  that  date  fmv  "  Suonata." 
we  read  "  of  Corelli's  Mu^iek.  tlie  first  and  third 
ojieras  are  Churcli  Sonatas,  and  the  second  and 
f(Mirtli  Chamber  Soimtas;  thiuigli  the  common  dis- 
tinction among  us  is  made  by  the  name  ef  aim." 

Other  terms  were  occasionally  used  to  drscrilic 
compositions  identical  in  character  with  those  called 
Sonatas,  such  as  Consorts,  Ayrcs.  Lessons,  Fanta- 
sies or  Fancies.  '■  so  m.ade  as  they  must  be  [ilaid 
and  not  sung."  and  "  Ayerie  Fancies,  that  may  be 
as  Well  simg  as  plaid." 

Sir  John  Hawkins  in  his  History  "f  Mu-ie.  savs 
these  were  disused  aliout  the  middle  of  Ihe  1  Tth 
century,  when  the  new  forms  of  concerted  pieces  of 
a  more  elegant  character  came  into  vogue;  tliese 
were  "  the  Sonata  di  (^'hiesa  and  the  .Sonata  di 
Camera;"  the  first  of  these,  as  being  adapted  to 
Chnrcli  Service,  was  grave  and  solemn,  consisting 
of  slow  movements,  intermixed  with  fugues;  the 
other  admitted  of  a  variety  of  airs  to  regular 
measures,  such  as  the  Allemande,  the  Courant,  the 
Saraiiande  and  others. 

The  slow  movements  "  intermixed  with  fugues" 
arose  from  the  introduction  of  the  Canzona.  and  Sir 
John  Hawkins  in  mentioning  this  as  a  characteris- 
tic of  the  Sonata,  unconsciouslv  proves  tliat  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Canzona  style  had  not  weakened  or 
faded  at  the  time  he  wrote. 

The  eonneetioc  of  tlie  CanzoRa  with  the  Sonata 
lis  to  a  certjiin  extent  indicated  in  the  pieces  In"  Fres- 
eobaldi,  published  at  Venice  (IO:il).  "  Canzoiu.'  da 
Scuiaie  a  una.  due.  tre.  et  r|ualtro  con  il  basso  con- 
tinuo,"  which  are  exactly  sin.ilar  in  style  to  tlie 
compositions  recorded  iu  early  times  as  Sonatas. 

Frescobaldi's  (.'anzonc  consist  of  only  one  move- 
ment, with  various  changes  of  time,  opening  with 
the  first  phrase  in  what  may  be  called  for  lack  of 
a  better  term,  the  (\inzona   style,  that   is   to  sav  iu 


fngal   imitation,  one  of  the   meanings   of  the   word 
canzona  being  banter  oi'  mocking. 

The  earliest  compositions  to  which  the  title  of 
Sonata  or  Suonata  were  att.ached,  were  written  by 
Bonifacio  Graziani,  Marc  Antonio  Cesti,  and  other 
writers  of  the  17tli  century.  It  is  presumed  that 
some  of  tlie  works  f»f  these  musicians  were  those 
brought  to  England  by  John  Jenkins,  who  after- 
wards, U|)on  tlie  models  so  suggesteil,  pul.lished  iu 
IfiGO  in  London  "Tweh'e  Sonat.as  for  two  violins 
and  a  bass,  with  a  thorough  bass  for  the  organ." 
These  were  the  first  compositions  of  the  kind  liv  an 
FnglisliTnan.  Jenkins  was  already  well  known  as 
an  agreeable  writer  of  "  Fancies  for  viols,"  and  his 
Sonatas  show  a  certain  amount  of  arti-lie  iirogre-^ 
in  the  arrangement  of  contrasted  movements.  Most 
writers  on  musical  history  declare  that  Francis 
Henry  Biber  was  the  first  who  puldished  a  work 
with  the  title  of  a  Son.ata.  but  his  comjiositions 
did  not  appear  until  ItiSl,  mon*  than  twenty  years 
after  those  by  Jenkins  with  the  same  title,  and 
there  were  also  the  still  earlier  Italian  writers  n.imi'd 
above,  from  whom  Jenkins  confessedly  olitained 
the  idea.  Considering  the  variety  of  the  German 
tongue  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  German  people 
to  use  a  foreign  term,  when  a  native  equivalent,  can 
be  found,  il  is  ■scarcely  likely  that  the  term  Sonata 
woulil  b(^  first  attaelied  to  a  German  coin|iosition  by 
a  German  composer;  therefore  it  is  rea<onalilc  to 
assume  that  the  word  would  have  been  adopted  by 
the  musicians  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs. 
Graziani.  Cesti.  and  (_'olonna,  who  died  before  the 
time  Biber  piililished  his  sonatas,  eacli  used  the 
term  to  deserilie  certain  of  their  compositions;  but 
supposing  the  honor  belonged  to  a  (ierman,  then 
there  is  Joli.ann  Rosenmiiller,  wh<»  pniilisiied  at.  Ven- 
ice. XII.  sonatc  a  camera,  a  !>  stroiuenti,  in  1077. 
who  has  a  jirior  claim  to  Hiber. 

Henry  Purcell.  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  Kng- 
lish  writers  of  sonatas,  has  almost  as  strong  a  claim 
to  an  early  use  of  the  word  as  Biher.  Pnrcell  com- 
posed sonatas  which  were  published  in  iri.<:i.  with 
the  title  iif  "  Tv.clve  sonatas  of  three  jiarts,  two 
violins  and  a  iiase.  to  the  organ  or  harpsychord." 
These  were  is-;ued  in  separate  parts,  and  in  the  sixth 
sonata  of  this  set  is  the  melody  whose  character  has 
given  rise  to  an  erroneous  statement  that  I'nrcell 
composed  the  air  upon  which  "God  *ave  the  king." 
is  founded.  Furthermore,  tliose  whose  delight  it,  is 
to  go  hunting  for  mares'  nests,  declare'  that  there  is 
eviilence  in  the  construction  of  this  set  of  sonatas, 
that  Burcell  was  indelited  to  Corelli  for  bis  ideas. 
If  there  was  a  sutlicient  similarity  of  style  to  war- 
rant  the  a*.;i'rlion.  there  still  remains  the  doubt 
whether  Pureell  could  have  seen  the  work  of  his 
Italian  contemporary  before  his  own  was  published, 
as  both  sets  were  issued  in  the  same  year,  and  com- 
munication, especially  with  a  foreign  country,  was 
not  so  rapid  as  now. 

In  the  preface  to  thi<  book  of  sonatas.  Pureell 
states  tha'  "  he  has  faitlifnily  endeavored  a  just 
imitation  of  the  most  famed  Italian  masters,  jirinci- 
pally  to  bring  the  seriousness  and  gravity  of  that 
sort  of  music  into  vogne  and  reputation  among  our 
countrymen,  whose  humor  "tis  time  now  should 
begin  to  loath  the  levity  and  balladry  of  our  neigli- 
bors."  He  further  states  "  he  is  not  ashamed  to  own 
his  unskillfnlness  in  the  Italian  language,  but  that 
is  the  unhappiness  of  his  cdnealicm.  which  cannot 
Justly  be  counted  his  fault;  however,  he  thinks  he 
may  warrantably  affirm  lie  is  not  mistaken  in  the 
power  of  the  Italian  notes,  or  elegancy  of  tbc-ir 
compositions."  If  Pnrcidl  benefitted  by  the  writ- 
ings of  any  cme  of  the  Italian  musicians,  it  could 
not  have  been  those  of   t^'orelli. 

Pureell  also  composed  a  second  set  about  the  same 
time,  but  they  were  not  printed  until  after  his 
death. 

The  movement"  of  Pnrcell's  sonatas  are  each 
short,  and  there  is  but  little  indii'ation  of  that  which 
is  known  in  sonata  form  in  either,  though  each  is 
written  in  a  ti>rm  regular  enough  in  itself,  for  every 
device  of  imitation,  inversion,  and  augmentation  "f 
the  subjects  proposed  is  employed  freely  though  not 
to  great  extent.  Lully.  Paclndbel.  Buononein'  (16.".S- 
1702).  the  great  Arcangelo  Corelli.  and  Kuhnau  may 
be  mentioned  as  sonata  writers  contemporary  with 
Pnrcell.  Kuhnau  being,  perhaps,  next  to  Corelli  the 
most  remarkable.  His  early  sonatas  were  in  three 
movements — an  allegro,  amlante.  and  allegro,  and 
for  this  rea.son  liis  chiini  to  merit  as  the  suggest.or  of 
the  modern  form  has  been  made  out.  There  is  not 
any  attempt  in  either  of  his  sonatas,  to  introduce  a 
subject  of  sufficiently  marked  character  to  justify 
its  being  called  a  second  or  distinctive  theme. — 
'I'here  are  some  minuets  by  Gottlieb  Muffatt,  which, 
though  liavini;  only  one   subject  in  each  movement, 


show  the  next  stage  of  progress  towards  the  sonata 
form,  in  that  those  in  minor  modes  have  the  half 
close  on  the  relative  tonic.  The  volume  in  which 
these  were  contained  was  published  in  1~'H. 

The  yearning  after  a  fixed  form,  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  treatment  which  became  expande<l  into 
tlie  sonata  form,  may  certainly  lie  traced  in  Kuhnau's 
"  Frische  clavier  fruehte,"  seven  sonatas,  published 
in  17');j  (not  iu  ItitlO,  as  some  allege).  In  melodic 
treatment  and  expansion  of  subject,  these  show  a 
decideil  advance.  That  which  in  Frescobaldi  ajt- 
l>eared  to  Vie  a  mere  capiieious  change  of  tempo,  in 
Kuhnau  bee-anie  developed  int.o  movements  of  respee- 
talile  length,  but  still  without  any  remarkable  util- 
ization <if  chosen  themes.  Kuhnau  oftroi  makes  the 
first  subji'ct.  of  some  of  lii^  mo\emenls  he.ird  in  the 
dominant  (whether  the  suite  is  in  a  m.ajor  or  in  a 
minor  key)  in  the  middle  of  a  movement,  liiit  does 
not  call,  as  it  were,  special  attention  to  the  fact  by 
means  of  a  double  bar  or  a  repeat.     .loliauu  Mattlu;- 

son  fi-erpienlh'  imitalr's  his  fir^t,  subject,  in  the  s nd 

movement  by  inversion,  but  occasionally  shows  ihat 
lie  cont.riiuited  s'niiething  tow'ards  the  si'ttlement  of 
form  by  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  his  "  gigues." 
Ills  sonata,  published  in  17B),  and  dedicated  "to 
the  jierson  who  sliall  b"st  jierforni  it,"  is  in  one 
movement  only,  and  is  cajiriciiio  like  in  treatment 
It  may  be  here  mentioned  as  an  interesting  fact  that 
in  the  majority  of  t.he  suites  a  gigiie  is  chosen  as 
the  con(duding  nio\'ement,  and  in  its  lividy  cliarai*- 
ter  as  well  as  in  the  style  of  its  construi-tion  is  more 
in  accordance  with  modern  sonata  form  than  any 
other  portion  ;  this  was  the  method  cnqibiycd  by 
Baidi,  Handel,  and  others  to  a  later  time.  The 
thirty  sonatas  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  the  next 
writer  of  imiiortance  after  M.'ittheson.  ha\-4'  eaeli 
two  movements,  in  which  may  be  described  a  still 
further  attempt  to  fix  the  style,  and  to  impart  some 
tlegree  of  unity. 

'  CConcIu(*ion  next  time.) 


Thomas  Crawford  and  Art  in  America. 

[Extr.ielsIroMl  an  .Vil-lro^  before  the  X,.w  V,,rk  llivlori- 
caISoci[!t,v,  upon  tlic  Keeeinion  of  Crawford's  .Slallle  of 
llie  liulian.  presented  by  FriMleric.  De  ireyst.M-,  L.L  D., 
riCHiilent,  April  r,,  IS?.'),  Ii.v  B.vmi-el  Osooon,  D.l)., 
L.I.-I).  ruliliBhed  liy  order  of  the  Society.] 

Intensely  individual  in  his  personality,  and  bro.ad 
and  universal  in  liis  symp;ithy.  he  was  able  to  unite 
the  two  elements  in  his  art.  and  to  present  the  spirit 
of  the  ages  in  the  speaking  vitalit\- of  his  creations. 
This  is  |)erhaps  tlu^  first  essential  of  the  artist,  that 
whatever  \w  toucle-s  must  have  the  breath  of  ]ier- 
son.il  life  and  the  breadth  of  universal  felhnvship. 
The  Itmely  little  fl.iwer  that  blooms  up  from  under 
the  sludter  of  an  .Vlpine  peak  and  calelies  the  gleam 
of  sunshine  among  thosc^  icy  banks,  has  its  own 
pertinacious  organisni.  true  in  every  tint  and  filire 
to  the  record  and  the  lianner  of  its  cl.an  ;  yi't  it  is 
one  witli  universal  nature,  and  when  the  p.iinter 
})Uts  it.  upon  canvas  he  brings  out  the  catholicity  of 
its  solitary  confession  and  makes  it  tell  its  whispers 
with  tlu^  winds,  its  bantpiets  witli  the  dews  and 
rains,  and  its  messages  of  love  from  the  rocks  of  the 
earth  to  the  .stars  of  heaven.  Crawford  had  this 
power  in  an  art  less  free  than  the  painter's,  and 
under  tlu;  tomdi  of  his  chi-el  the  ^lie.af  of  California 
wheat  became  personal,  and  its  full  bladi's  were  swell- 
ing with  tlie  magnificence  of  the  Pacific  dom.-iin  and 
even  glowing  with  tlie  gold  of  the  mines  that  secHiiod 
to  ask  the  grain  to  signal  their  hi<ld''n  sjdendor  to 
the  world. 

In  one  respect  Crawford  deserves  honorable  and 
conspicuous  name  amnng  the  leaders  of  our  moih-rn 
culture,  and  its  master  spirit  (Joethe  would  not  liave 
been  ashamed  to  call  him  brother  for  what.  I  call  his 
next  marked  characteristic.  He  is  one  of  the  spirits 
of  jieace  who  are  bringing  the  t.wo  great  schools  of 
civilization  together — the  classic  school  that  insists 
most  upon  the  iiody  ami  form  of  things,  and  the 
romantic  school,  that  insists  nio^t  upon  the  soul  and 
<)iiril  of  things — or  the  Greek  and  the  l^othic. 
Wlien  Crawford  began  his  career  these  two  powers 
were  at  war.  as  in  fact  they  have  generally  been, 
but  their  antagonism  was  coming  to  a  head.  The 
(rreek  spirit  was  trying  to  set  up  again  tlie  rule  of 
the  body,  ami  the  age  of  industry  coinbineil  with 
the  restless  niu-cle  of  Ihe  young  nations  to  restore 
the  dynasty  of  the  legs  and  arms,  and  to  set  the 
gymnast  alcove  the  jihilosojiher  and  the  de\-ole.-. 
This  niuseular  creed  was  met  by  its  ascetic  antago- 
nist, the  Medi.-eval  devotee;  and  Pugins  ehurehes 
and  I'usey's  tracts  made  a  de.id  set  against  the 
Turner's  leg  and  club  law  and  tlie  secularists' wliole 
codeof  culture.  Thus  it  was  Greek  agaiiHt  Golli  — 
body  against  soul.     We  saw  the  antagonism  some- 
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timps  in  buildings  nn  opposite  sides  of  t,lio  smno 
street,  Here  a  lianii  in  not  always  elie.'ip  imilalion 
of  tlii^  I'artlienon,  and  lliere  a  latli  and  plaster 
(•othic  elmreli  in  very  cheap  iniitadon  of  York 
Mi?ister  or  ('olo;^-ne  Callu-dral.  Tlies(!  extreme  ef)n- 
trast-s  marked  schools  ol  cnllnre,  not  always  ex- 
treme or  extravagant  in  their  thonjjht  and  enter- 
prise, the  classic  and  the  romantic,  Goethe  in  his 
Fanst  called  lor  the  end  of  this  (piarrel,  and  in 
I'aiphorion,  the  (diihl  of  the  marria!i;e  of  Faust  and 
IJeiena,  he  predicted  the  nriion  of  the  classic  and 
romantic  schools  in  onr  risini;-  liter.alni'e. 

Now  I  do  not  say  tliat  ('rawford  eared  mnch 
aliont  this  literarj-  ((uarrcl,  or  meant  to  have  his 
liand  in  the  fray,  bnt  I  am  snre  he  felt  the  paintul 
dift'erenee  and  was  moved  to  do  his  ]iart  towards  the 
result.  His  chief  )irodnctions  unite  clas-^ic  strength 
with  romantic  spiritnality.  He  is  Greek  and  Gothic 
or  tJcrman  t(Mi,  Hi-  iiivcs  ns  the  body  and  soul  of 
man  anil  nature.  His  tirst  great  work,  his  (_>rphcus, 
is  examjile  of  tins  union,  and  when  ]  saw  the  noble 
figure  thirty -four  years  ago  in  Boston,  it  seemed  to 
me  to  settle  the  question  that  sculpture  is  a  modern 
art  and  allows  the  modern  inward  life  to  show  itself 
with  the  anti(pie  strengtii  of  form.  Orpheus  is  a 
Greek  and  a  t'hristian  too.  and  he  faces  towards  the 
Shades  of  Erebus  with  lindis  trained  in  the  pal;es 
tra  and  with  a  sonl  ilinnnnatcd  liy  the  liifht  thai 
is  not  of  this  world.  This  work  is  a  prophecy  of 
our  coming  literature  as  well  as  art.  It  is  one  of 
the  sigTis  of  the  new  age  of  Germanic  inwardness 
and  Greek  outwardness.  We  are  not  to  have  muscle 
and  mate'rialism  on  one  hand  and  spindling  pietism 
on  the  ntiier.  bnt  bf)dy  and  soul  are  to  go  together. 
Arcliitecture  and  sculpture  are  not  to  be  behind  in 
the  reconciliation.  Sculpture  especially  is  to  rebuke 
alike  the  ghostly  shadow  and  the  fleshy  matei'i.alism 
that  confront  each  other,  and  to  show  that  person- 
ality requires  soul  and  bod}' ;  that  witiiin  nature 
there  is  a  niy.sterions  life;  and  all  in  art  should  in- 
terpret the  indwelling  spirit  and  bring  it  out  in 
fitting  form.  This  thought  is  the  key-note  to  onr 
most  characteristic  and  hopeful  culture,  and  it 
throws  bright  light  upon  the  new  age  now  opening 
tipon  us.  Crawford  threw  its  radiance  on  every 
sphere  of  nature  and  life,  and  under  his  hand  the 
wheat  and  the  wild-flowers,  playful  children  and 
merry  youth,  as  well  as  heroic  men,  were  trans- 
figured  by  his  touch.  «*-»** 

The  lesson  of  Crawford's  life  to  us,  his  country- 
men, cannot  be  easily  misunderstood.  It  tells  us 
to  accept  the  true  idea  of  the  art  which  he  followed, 
to  carry  it  out  in  the  education  of  our  cldldren,  and 
to  make  it  tell  upon  the  public  spirit  of  the  nation. 

The  true  idea  of  art — what  is  that  ?  There  have 
been  definitions  of  art  without  number,  but  they  ail 
amount  to  very  much  the  same  thing.  Art  is  the 
way  to  do  things,  and  fine  art  is  the  waj'  to  do 
things  finely  ;  the  way  to  put  soul  into  body,  to  lift 
the  acl,nal  to  tlie  ideal,  to  see  and  bring  out  the 
spirit  that  is  in  nature  and  life,  and  to  exalt  the 
things  that  are  seen  to  the  standard  of  the  beauty 
that  is  unseen.  All  depends  upon  following  the 
method  of  the  Creator,  and  in  accepting  the  two 
facts  of  soul  and  body  wisely  and  effectively.  With- 
out soul  we  have  clay  and  flesh  and  blood  without 
life,  and  without  body  we  have  only  notions,  shad- 
ows, dreams  so**  far  as  present  evidences  can  go. 
The  point  is  to  study  carefullj'  the  reality  of  things, 
and  to  express  the  truth  in  the  form  of  beauty, 
understanding  by  beauty  not  prettincss  or  pleas- 
antness merely,  but  whatever  belongs  to  the  true 
harmony  and  unites  the  many  particulars  with  t!ie 
supreme  perfection.  In  this  sense  art  is  not  any 
one  craft,  whether  architecture,  sculpture,  painting, 
that  use  the  hands  and  appeal  to  the  eye,  noi*  poetry, 
music,  oratory,  that  use  the  voice  and  appeal  to  the 
ear:  but  it  is  all  good  work  that  beautifies  and 
exalts  life,  and  raises  nature  and  man  up  to  the  ideal 
standard.  There  is  fUiO  art  in  manners,  in  society, 
in  influence  over  schools  and  nations,  in  teachers 
and  statesmen,  in  the  pioneers  of  civiliz.ation,  and 
in  the  ministers  of  relii^ion.  Whatever  sees  the 
truth  of  things  and  works  fiut  their  possilile  beauty 
is  of  the  essence  of  lieautifnl  art.  The  mother,  who 
refines  her  home  and  moulds  her  children  and  ele- 
vates her  family  anii  hel[)s  Christianize  her  neigh- 
borhood, is  sister  of  the  Muses,  and  none  of  the 
Kine  need  be  ashamed  of  her  company.  The  cap 
tain  wlio  subdues  tlie  reckless  animalism  of  his 
crew  and  wins  them  fri  oi'der.  gi-ntleness.  loyalty, 
and  revei'ence,  is  lirother  to  the  scid]>tor  who  sirikes 
intelligence  into  shajie  from  the  rough  marble  by 
his  touch,  and  makes  it  tell  to  all  time  its  lesson. 

We  need  to  accept  this  generous  definition  of 
art,  and  to  bro.aden  its  fellowship  in  order  to  show 
the  narrowness  of  the  mere  craftsmen  Avho  wrong 


beauty,  just  ns  priestcraft  wrongs  religion,  by  claim- 
ing the  exclnsivi^  right  to  its  sjiiril  uality.  The 
artist,  like  the  pi'cacher,  needs  to  be  one  .among  men, 
not  apai-t  li-om  them,  and  the  more  he  is  a  rejiresen 
tativc  brother  and  the  less  an  official  lord,  so  much 
the  better  for  him  and  them.  There  is  no  danger 
tliat  art,  any  more  than  religion,  will  decline  under 
this  true  tVdlowship  of  .souls.  Taking  this  view  we 
must  be  willing  to  .'i|i]>rcciate  all  attempts  to  adorn 
life  ami  to  bring  the  supreme  fieauty  to  hear  upon 
the  world.  Wcmn^*,  be  willing  to  see  the  spirit  of  art 
where  its  imjdements  are  [ rly  mastered, and  to  be- 
lieve that  our  stotd.  fatiiers  and  frugal  mothers  were 
working  America  into  shape  before  sculpture  and 
painting  appeared  ;  that  iruuiy  an  Isaac  carved  the 
image  of  his  Rebecca  out  of  the  rough  fortune  witli 
which  he  strugglcfl  for  bet  sake,  and  many  a  .Jacob 
painted  his  Rachel  upon  streams  and  clouds  during 
Ids  long  service  for  lier  h.'ind.  and  made  the  picture 
solace  him  by  the  way  like  a  Madonna  face  at  the 
st.itions  upon  the  piilgrim's  path.  In  time  the  spirit 
of  beauty  took  more  organic  shape,  and  we  had 
painters,  sculptors,  architects,  as  well  as  orators, 
poets,  and  singers  of  our  own.  Perhaps  free  speech 
was  the  first  of  onr  American  fine  arts  in  order  of 
time,  and  the  eloipu-nce  of  rising  liberty  brought 
the  spirit  of  grace  earliest  to  our  land.  Before 
printing  had  made  love  to  painting  here,  and  engrav- 
ing was  born  of  their  marriage,  a  pirinter's  boy  be- 
gan the  arts  of  beauty,  and  Franklin's  prose  style 
had  nothing  to  learn  of  the  scholars  of  England  or 
the  wits  of  France.      *         *         *         *         *         * 

It  is  a  fine  remark  of  Saint  Beuve  that  fax/c  is  the 
^frst  esscTitml  of  criticism,  and  when  we  judge  a  book, 
as  when  we  eat  an  apple,  it  is  more  important  to 
taste  its  quality  n^ell  than  to  analyze  its  elements 
scientifically.  According  to  this  idea  it  is  impor- 
tant to  cidtivate  a  living  and  just  taste  in  our  chil- 
dren, and  this  is  to  be  done  not  by  treatises  on 
a?sthetics,  but  by  accustoming  them  to  observe  and 
to  enjoy  the  best  things  for  themselves.  All  the 
senses  are  to  be  properly  trained,  and  instead  of 
making  children  |>lod  over  books  and  cram  their 
memories  with  words,  the}'  should  be  taught  to 
touch,  and  hear  and  .pee  natui'e  and  art  for  them- 
selves. Object  teaching  should  go  before  letter 
teaching,  and  it  is  perhaps  best  tliat  they  should 
h.ave  nothing  to  do  with  books  and  verbal  lessons 
before  they  are  seven  years  old.  This  is  evidently 
the  method  of  natiu'e,  and  Froebel  with  his  Kinder- 
garten is  the  prophet  of  a  good  time  coming  for 
the  emancipation  of  children  from  the  yoke  of  the 
old  pedagogues  and  of  their  admittance  to  the  new 
liberty  of  nature  and  art.  All  the  senses  are  to  be 
educated  in  connection  with  their  proper  objects, 
and  form,  color,  mass,  perspective  are  to  be  known 
and  interpreted  in  themselves,  and  not  in  lifeless 
print  and  pmsy  description.  By  wise  selection  and 
adaptation,  all  the  senses  may  be  developed  into  a 
true  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  may  open  into  a 
pr.actical  judgment  that  is  not  only  the  foundation 
of  the  critical  faculty,  but  also  an  essential  condi- 
tion i.>f  all  practical  good  sense. 

We  need,  not  only  for  profession.il  artists,  but  for 
all  well  educated  people,  a  certain  judgment  that 
cannot  be  looked  for  too  early,  and  which  in  matters 
of  taste  holds  thf  same  place  that  eoiiscieiwe  JioMs  in 
the  sphere  of  morals.  It  is  as  unwise  to  limit  this 
judgment  to  artists  and  professional  critics  as  to 
limit  conscience  or  the  religious  sentiment  to  the 
clerical  class  or  to  ethical  and  theological  writers  ; 
for  just  as  all  true  men  are  called  to  have  ethical 
and  religious  convictions,  so  all  cultiv.ated  people 
are  bound  to  have  a  due  sense  of  the  beautiful  and 
fair  judgment  upon  the  best  examples  of  beautiful 
art.  This  judgment,  like  the  moral  sense,  depends 
more  upim  wholesome  associations  th.an  upon  theory, 
and  when  childreo  are  accustomed  to  see  beautiful 
objects,  to  walk  .among  flowers  and  birds,  lawns  and 
groves,  hy  rivers  and  lakes,  to  look  upon  good  pic- 
tures and  statues,  and  to  be  among  people  of  gentle 
speech  and  graceful  m.mners.  they  catch  the  spirit 
of  beauty,  both  as  a  sentiment  and  a  conviction  ; 
and  their  pleasure  in  the  taste,  like  the  flavor  of  the 
straw  berry  and  the  peach,  passes  into  the  very  con- 
stitution, and  the  sweetness  on  the  lips  is  light  in 
the  brain  and  in  its  chambers  of  imagery.  We  want 
in  all  onr  education  more  of  that  line  clement  in 
reason  that  feeds  on  the  beautiful  and  transfigures 
its  sweetness  into  light.  x\uy  one  who  has  gone 
with  bright  children  into  the  gardens  of  the  art 
galleries  and  seen  the  quick  intuitions  that  flash  up 
from  their  ready  perceptions,  will  discern  at  once 
what  1  mean  by  tliis  intellectual  influence  of  l)eauty, 
and  he  will  not  regard  Edmund  Spenser  a  dreamer 
for  calling  thus  upon  Heavenly  Beautie  in  his 
Hymhc : 


"  Cease,  then,  my  loncui'!  and  lend  unto  my  mynd 
r.eavc  to  l>elliiid<  how  [iieat  th;it  Bcantic  is, 
Wlio^e  lUuinr'l  [ciris  so  Iicautiful  I  tind ; 

How  inmli  more  tijose  I'SHciiti.'d  parlH  of  ITis. 
Hi.-i  truth.  His  love,  His  wiBilome,  .anil  Hihhlis, 
His  ^r.ace,"nis  iliiome,  IIik  mercv  and  His  mi(^lit, 
By  whicli  He  IcuiIh  us  of  Jiimselfc  a  siglit!" 

►  ^•►-1       -  - 

The  Schleswig-Holstein    Musical  Festival* 

Concerning  tin.*  com]in^itious  selected,  namely  : 
Handel's  Snmsnii,  on  the  first  day,  June  27111,  and — 
besides  twrt  gratiil  airs  bv  .Mozart — Schumann's  A- 
rninor  (Concerto,  Bach's  "('hacmme,"  the  Ofierwr 
Overture,  .Mendelssohti's  Watpurtji^tnteht,  and  to  con- 
clude, his  .symphony  in  C-minor,  there  is  no  need 
to  discant  at  length,  as  tliey  are  so  well  known. 
The  ]>rograu')me  was.  evidently,  drawn  up  with  taste 
and  intelligence.  The  cr)m[iosers  of  the  flifTerent 
works  who  were  introduced  to  the  pid)iie  are  lead- 
ing i'ej)resentatives  of  music.  Harulel's  Sanvion  is 
es].»ccially  well  caleuiattij  to  attract  and  excite  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  gi-eat  mas.ses,  .as  well  as  of  a  more 
refined  public,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  ia.sting 
interest  in  the  grand  style  of  oratorio.  The  .singers 
nnmbered  nearly  3i>0  sopranos  and  contraltos,  ,t7 
tenors,  and  84  basses.  The  orchestra  included  .32 
first  and  second  violins,  12  tenors,  12  violoncellos, 
and  9  donble-basses,  with  the  necessary  wind  in- 
struments, kettle-drums,  and  trumpets.  From  the 
list  we  learn  that  am^mg  the  instrnmentalists  were 
many  well-known  music  directors.  Court  musicians, 
Oapeflmeister,  and  Court  and  other  V'^yteertmeister. 
Herr  J.  Boie.  the  popular  Coneci'tmefs/er  of  Altona, 
w'ho,  with  his  brother  in-law,  Herr  von  Konigslow, 
Cerneertinejster  from  Cologne,  acted  as  leader,  and 
rendered  important  service  in  the  formation  of  the 
orchestra.  He  conducted,  also,  tlie  Oheroii  C*ver- 
ture,  and  several  sm.aller  things  on  the  second  day, 
when  Joachim  aprpeared  as  a  soloist  and  piaye<:l 
Bach's  Chaconne.  The  ladies'  chorus  was  placed 
above  a  large  niche  at  the  south  end  of  the  con- 
cert hall;  the  middle  of  the  platfr>rm  was  occupied 
by  the  orchestra,  while  behind  thein,  in  the  niche, 
were  ranged  tenors  and  basses.  In  fi'ont,  and  vis- 
ible from  every  side,  stood  Joachim,  on  an  elevated 
tribune.  During  the  rehearsals  the  great  artist  fre- 
quently expressed  his  asti->nishmeDt  and  admiration 
at  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  choruses  had 
been  trained.  At  the  last  rehearsal  of  Samson. 
when  the  audience  burst  out.  on  one  occasion,  into 
a  storm  of  applause,  he  actually  could  not  refrain 
from  joining  in  it  himself.  "The  directors  of  the 
various  associations  who,  with  the  members  linder 
their  command,  had  worked  so  hard  dnring  the 
winter,  now  sang  with  the  rank  and  file.  The  solo 
vocalists  were  well  selected,  including  Henschel  and 
Krolop,  fi-om  Berlin,  as  Manoah  and  Harapha  ;  Herr 
von  Witt,  from  Dresden,  as  Samson  ;  Mad.  Schraitt, 
from  Sweden,  as  Delilah ;  and  Kol  Kling.  from 
Schwalbach,  as  Micha,  who  all  sustained  their  char- 
acters, from  a  musical  point  of  view,  exceedingly 
well.  Especially  effective  was  the  chorus  of  Isra- 
elites, "  Hor  ',  Jacob's  Gott,  Jehovah,  hor  ' ;  Mano- 
ah's  air,  "  Wie  willig  tragt  mein  Vaterherz ;"  the 
chorus  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Temple  ;  the  funeral 
march,  which  blends  so  wonderfully  with  the  funeral 
chorus  of  the  Israelites  ;  and  the  mighty  final  cho- 
rus. "  Laut  stimme  ein.  du  ganze  HimrDelschaar  !  " 
Another  particularly  effective  piece  was  the  air, 
"  Kommt  all  ihr  Seraphim. '  preceding  the  above 
chorus,  and  sung  by  Mad.  Schmitt,  with  rMiligitlo 
trurai>et  aceompaninaent.  Such  truu:>peters  as  he 
wdio  played  this  accompaniment  are,  we  should 
fancy,  scarce.  It  was  a  contest  between  the  humaD 
voice  and  the  trumpet  to  see  which  was  the  more 
beautiful.  The  feeling  of  satisfaction,  that  a  great 
success  had  been  achieveil  with  the  oratorio,  was 
univers.al.  The  phrase:  Holsnlia  nirn  ecintot,  was 
forever  refuted.  The  performance  of  the  chorus 
pro\'ed  that  the  members  of  the  latter  might  enter 
the  lists  with  anyone.  Even  during  the  rehearsals, 
the  admirable  composition  of  the  programme,  and 
the  decided  conviction  that  everything  would  go 
well,  filled  the  singers,  the  instrumentalists,  and 
the  public  with  joyous  confidence.  Tins  feeling 
constituted  the  fundamental  tone  at  the  meetings 
held,  sonietimes  at  Belleviie,  in  sight  of  the  sea, 
and  sometimes  in  the  garden  near  the  Concert  Hall. 
To  this  we  nuist  add  the  favoi'able  weather,  with 
its  splendid  sunshine  durina:  the  Festival,  and  the 
kindness  of  the  people  ot  Kiel,  who  overwhehned 
us  with  attention,  and  received  with  warm  cordi- 
ality the  visitors,  though,  in  many  eases,  the  latter 
were  utter  strangx^rs  to  them.  The  Kielites  are 
ambitious.  The  victory  achieved  by  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, with  her  first  Musical  Festival,  redounded  to 
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the  honor  of  them  all,  thou-^'h  the  very  hi^h  priees 
of  admission  necepsarily  prevented  many  of  them 
from  takincT  part  in  the  proceedings.  But  the  read- 
er must  not  snppose  from  this  that  the  Festival  was 
not  well  attended.  People  flocked  in  from  far  and 
wide.  Of  the  2,500  seats  not  one  was  vacant  at  the 
performances  themselves,  and  the  hall  was  certainly 
qnite  as  well  filled  at  the  rehi'arsals,  admission  to 
which  was  also  paid  for.  After  the  performance  of 
Sain.ion,  a  few  ladies  of  the  chorus  flung  Joachim 
some  flowers,  and,  immediately  afterwards,  there 
was  a  rain  of  flowers  from  every  side.  This  scene 
was  repeated,  with  even  more  enthusiasm,  on  Mon- 
day, the  2Sth,  when  it  became  known  it  was  .Joa- 
chim's iiirtliday.  He  was  received  with  a  perfect 
bombardment  of  flowers;  and  a  laurel  wreath,  to- 
gether with  the  most  splendid  bouquets,  were  laid 
upon  his  music-stand.  The  clioras  had  an  easier 
task  on  the  2Sth  (ban  on  the  previous  day.  They 
were  engaged  only  in  the  Wnlpiiir/ixnarht.  The  re- 
hearsal in  the  morning  afforded  the  first  real  oppor- 
tunity forjoacliini  to  sliow  his  talent  as  a  conductor. 
The  C-nunor  Siym|)!i(iny  was  again  cone  tbrougli 
with  the  most  scrupidous  care,  all  the  necessary 
delicate  touches  of  light  and  sharie  being  frequently 
repeated  two  or  three  times.  The  performance  be- 
gan at  fi  p.m.,  and  lasted  till  10.  Alter  the  Olimm 
Overture,  executed  witli  ma<;ic  beauty,  the  two 
great  features  were  .loacbim's  violin-playing,  and 
the  rendering  of  .'-Schumann's  A-minor  concerto,  by 
Madame  Clara  Scliumann.  As  regards  myself,  I 
am  not  particularly  i'ond  of  pianoforte  concertos, 
but  I  must  confess  I  never  hoard  anything  finer 
than  this  exdiibiticm  of  Madame  Clara  Schuuuinn's, 
in  which  full  justice  was  done  to  every  tone  and  to 
every  note.  The  lady  played  superbly.  The  cho- 
ruses in  the  Walpin-i]isnarht  were,  like  those  on  the 
day  before,  mairnificently  snug.  especiall\-  the  final 
chorus:  "Dein  Lichl.  wer  kann  es  rauben  ?  "  The 
wdiide  wound  up  with  the  C-minor  Syrnphonj-, 
which  evoked  a  jierfect  storm  of  applause.  Joa- 
chim's directions  were  punctually  carried  out.  All 
the  performers  seemed  electrified,  and,  I'rom  the 
gentlest  pianissimo  to  the  ])roud  and  lofty  song  of 
triuui|)li  in  the  fourth  movement,  evervtfiini;  was 
executed  to  perleclion.  The  fesiively  decorated  hall 
was  now  deserted  by  the  audience,  many  of  whom 
had  agreed  to  pass  the  evetiing  together.  Upwards 
of  eight  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat  down  to 
supper,  the  meal  being  enlivened  by  numerous 
toasts.  Amon^'  the  jierscms  wlio  received  special 
invitations  to  the  Festival  were  the  .\rlmiral  and 
other  oflieers  of  the  American  squadron  lying  in 
Kiel  harbor.  The  first  Schleswig-flolstein  Musical 
Festival  will  certainly  not  be  the  last,  but  no  one 
who  was  present  will  ever  foriret  the  memorable 
days  of  the  20th,  27th.  and  28th  June,  1S75. 


How  Some  Mus.  Docs,  are  Made. 

(To   the  Editorof  tlio   London  'Musical  Standard.'') 

Dkaii  Sir  : — Some  time  ago  I  [saw  an  advertise- 
ment relating  to  the  pr9curing  of  degrees  in  ali«c<i- 
/i(i  by  an  agent  in  Loudiui.  I  was  interested  in  the 
matter  and  a|qilied  to  the  advertiser  for  farther  in- 
foruialion.  biinij:^  an.xious  to  discover  the  actual 
value  of  these  diplomas.  In  reply  I  received  the 
following: 

Oxford  Btreet.  London,  M».v  20tli.  187.i. 

Deati  Sir:— I  can  procure  for  you  witluiut  dcl.iv  the  de- 
gree you  mention  [Mus.  Bac.  or  Mus.  Doc.j  from  the  Liv- 
ingstone Univerr*il.y  of  America.  The  expense  of  obtain- 
ins;  the  same  will  be  £10.  Sliould  this  suit  vour  purpose- 
further  panicul.-irs  wil!  lie  furiiislied  on  application. 
Yours,  respectfully,  etc. 

Having  understood  that  these  degrees  were  sold 
on  the  Ihitch  auction  principle, /.<■.,  that  the  price 
came  down  to  suit  cu.stomers,  I  replied  that  I  could 
not  afl'ord  .£10,  hut  asked  for  further  particulars  as 
to  the  mode  of  procedure  in  obtaining  the  degree. 
The  next  letter  I  received  was  as  follows: — 

Oiford  Street  London,  Uay  24tli,  187,5. 
De.vr  Sir: — Wu  should  require  to  write  an  essay,  and 
forward  the  same  to  ine.  Should  this  prove  sati.sfa'ctory, 
you  could  obtain  ihe  diploma  without  delay;  should  the 
essay  not  prove  onlirel.v  salisfnetiuy,  we  should  require 
.you  to  come  up  In  LfUldon  f-u-  cx:ini"ination.  The  subject 
of  the  essuy  will  be  foiwarded  upon  rq)plicatiou. 
Yours,  respectfully, etc. 

Eneosed  with  this  letter  was  a  circular  relating 
to  the  Livingstone  Univi  rsity  of  America.  This 
documeat  contaimtd  a  long  list  of  [n'olessors  and 
some  e(jmmon-place  information,  the  only  matter  re- 
lating to  these  degrees  in  alu^tnitia  lj(ung  that  "spe- 
cial examinations  are  held  and  degrees  conferred 
upon  properly  qualified  persons  who  shall  be  recorar 
mended  to  the  trustees  by  the  facult.\-  of  the  depart- 
ment from  which  the  degree  is  to  be  granted."  The 
musical  professor  is  advertised  as  one  MuUer.  Mus. 


Doc.  The  most  suspicious  part  of  this  circular  is 
the  address  of  the  secretary,  who.  instead  of  dating 
from  the  "  University."  desires  that  nil  communi- 
citions  maybe  addressed  to  "  Box  15,  Haddon-field, 
New-Jersey,  U.  S."  Another  encbisure  in  this  let- 
ter was  a  rough  engraving  of  the  Livingstone  Uni- 
versity, which,  according  to  this  picture,  is  a  sort 
of  macrnified  pe]iper-box  surrounded  Ity  Hytle  Park 
railings.  If  this  be  a  university  sample  of  drawing 
and  architecture,  both  of  which  sciences  have  pro- 
fessors in  the  building,  it  does  not  say  much  for  one 
or  the  other.  In  this  picture  perspective  is  more 
than  a  little  askew,  and  the  style  of  the  design 
altogether  dubifuis.  I  was  not,  therefore,  very  strong- 
ly impressed  with  the  appearance  of  my  intended 
musical  nl)na  malcr,  but  resolved  to  continue  my 
enquiries  to  the  end.  Now  commences  in  earnest 
the  comic  business  of  the  matter.  In  reply  to  my 
request  for  the  subject  of  an  essay  or  exercise,  I  re- 
ceived the  following: — 

Oxford  Street,  London,  \Wy  2.5lh.  187.'). 
T>E-\R  Sir: — The  essay  is  to  lu-  forwarded  to  me  in  Lon- 
don,    Lontrth  of  essay,  not  less  than    10  jiagcs:  subject: 
"Cystitis,  or  Iiinamm.'ilion  of  the  Hl:idder.'-' 
Yours,  respectfully,  etc. 

Truly  a  bladder  may  be  taken  as  a  cfood  repre- 
sentation of  this  precious  University  and  its  airent, 
only  requiring  a  pinhole  to  burst  it,  and  I  was  half 
inclined  tf>  sjiend  a  shillinn^  on  a  short  visit  to  an 
Anatomical  Museum  in  Td\erpool,  gather  materinl 
for  the  not  very  extensive  subject  given,  and  jiro- 
ceed  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  M.r>.,  as  well  as  that 
of  Mus.  Doc.  However,  I  thouirbt  better  of  it.  and 
transi'erred  this  duty  to  an  amateur  and  iinqiuilified 
medico  ndio  will  ]irobably  make  known  the  results 
of  his  examination  in  the  medical  jotirn.ds. 

Now  it  comes  to  light  that  this  agency  is  a  more 
imposiui^^airair.  and  that  ji  secretary  is  kept;  for  on 
my  writiiu;  a:rain  to  point  out  the  mistake.  I  re- 
ceived tlie  following,  which  is,  oddly  enough,  in  the 
same  handwriting  as  the  previous  letters  : 

Oxford  Street,  London.  Juno  4th,  187,5. 
hr.AR  Sitt ; — It  was  an  ovcrsl;;bt  on  the  jiart  ■  f  my  sec- 
ret'iry  that  a  medical  subji'ct  for  an  cssiiy  was  scat  to  you. 
I'lcnsi-  excuse  it.  The  subject  for  a  musical  deeree'wili 
be  "  V()c;d  Music,"  or  yoti  may  write  an  exercise,  scleet- 
ini:  any  theme  ymi  please.  Let  it  be  short  I  either  essay  or 
exerc  scl.  I  remain,  yours,  respectfully^  etc. 

The  wordin;;  of  this  was  somewhat  doubtful,  and 
I  was  half  inclined  to  give  up  the  irame  there  and 
then,  as  the  expo.sure  was,  I  thought,  sufficiently 
complete.  Promjited,  bow'.yer.  by  the  spirit  of  mis- 
chief, I  delermineil  to  push  the  matter  further,  and 
wrote  an  (xercise  of  a  few  bars,  stating  that  1  si'nl 
them  as  a  sani]>le  of  what  I  could  do.  and  ofrerinir 
to  enlar!re  upon  them  if  needful.  In  this  precious 
"exercise"  there  is  hardly  a  correct  bar.  Some 
of  its  features  may  be  described  ns  follows: — The  C 
clarinet  in  a  most  awkward  key.  (E  four  sharps) 
when  the  instrument  in  .V  ou;;ht  to  have  been  used, 
and  i;oing  up  to  a  hiirh  F  sl)ar|).  a  note  which  is  almost 
impracticable  ;  the  oboes  in  a  wroii;;  |iosition,  and 
grunting  out  notes  at  the  bottom  of  their  scale,  with 
the  clarinet  riding  rampant  over  them  ;  horns  in  .\. 
instead  of  their  own  key,  and  notes  in  their  part 
which  would  ]>uz7.b>  even  Paquis  with  his  clever 
hand  to  make  ;  hermaphrodite  cornets  and  an  eupho- 
nium to  represent  the  rest,  of  the  brass,  and  an 
oniiiiian  fialheriim  of  parchment  wilhont  rhyme  or 
reason;  double  stops  on  the  fourth  strin;;  of  the 
violin  :  and  the  viola  written  in  the  wrong  clef  and 
below  it*  compass.  It  was  too  much  trouble  to 
write  a  special  flute  part,  so  the  simple  "  col  primo" 
plan  was  adopted.  In  the  vocal  score,  consecutive 
and  covered  fifths  and  octaves  are  inserted  in  de- 
lightUil  disregard  of  the  laws  of  harmony;  and  al- 
tooetlier  the  "exercise"  would  have  been  a  disgrace 
to  the  veriest  tryo  in  the  art  of  composifion.  "  It  is 
truly  marvellous"! hat  their  patiently  sli:dii'd  incor- 
rectness was  not  apparent  to  thtj  "  examiners." 
After  sending  thin  absurd  sample  to  London,  I 
thought  that  I  had  carried  lite  bu.siness  too  far,  and 
might  be  held  up  to  ridicule.  Judge,  then,  of  my 
surprise  at  receiving  the  following: 

Oxford  Street.  London,. Tune  16th,  1,875. 
Dear  Sir:— Tour  note  and  exercise  duly  to  hand.  The 
exercise  will  tlo  very  well :  it  is  quite  lon'e:  enoucli.  We 
can  judge  from  it  as  well  as  from  more.  You  may  obtain 
the  dc.srce  without  delay.  Please  send  me  the  "name  in 
full  that  you  wish  inserted  in  the  parchment.  With  rceard 
to  the  fee.  our  usual  custom  is  that  the  candidate  s'hall 
send  haT  a  B.ink  of  England  note,  upon  th-  receipt  of 
which  the  diploma  and  certificate  will  be  fonvarded. 
Upon  receiving  the  diploma,  the  candidate  forwards  the 
remaining  half  note.  If  this  will  suit  you  please  let  me 
tuow.  Yours,  respectfully,  ete. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  did  not  send  (he  bank 
note,  and  have  not  heard  further  on  the  subject. 
Comment  on  the  wdiole  afl'air  is  needless,  and  I  leave 
the  m.atter  in   your  hands  with  the  simple  remark 


that  I  shjill  for  the  present  be  content  to  remain 
an  unqualified  practitiimer.  Possibly  when  decrees 
are  coi  ferred  at  our  own  universities  at  something 
less  than  what  is  to  many  a  prohibitive  cost,  I  may 
attempt  to  olitain  one. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

AV.  I.  Aront. 
Liverpool,  July  2nd,  187o. 


Concerning  Spain  and  Old  Sacred  Music.  * 

All  the'  ixreat  musicians  of  whom  Spain  could 
boast,  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
studied  either  at  Montserrat  or  at  the  Escurial, 
thoui:fh  these  were  far  from  beinir  the  only  conser- 
vatoi-ies  and  academies  in  the  Peninsula.  An  .Vcad- 
emy  of  Music  was  founded  and  endowed  in  Sala- 
manca by  Alfonso  X.,  King  of  C^.astile,  as  far  back  as 
PiSt  The  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo  pos- 
sesses a  inanuscri[.)t  containing  airs  composed  by 
that  sovereign,  and  widtttm  down  jiccordin:;  to  the 
system  then  recently  invented  by  tiuido  d'.Vrezzo. 
In  the  following  century.  Juan  I.,  King  of  .\rrniron. 
established  a  school  of  Music  in  Barcelona.  The 
same  impulse  was  fidt  all  over  the  Peninsula.  In 
every  town,  even  in  towns  of  not  much  importance, 
there  were  guibis  or  societies  which  5ent  forth  mu- 
sicians  of  merit,  not  bent,  however,  on  seeking  re- 
nown abro.'id.  but.  anxious,  r.-ither  to  proiuot,i;  the 
cause  of  music  where  they  lived.  It  is  this  fact 
which  has  mislead  certain  critics  into  bringing  a 
cbari^e  of  mediocrity  against  Spanish  sacred  music. 
Such  critics  were  ignor.ant  that  Spanish  composers 
did  not  attempt  to  win  celebrity  among  foreign 
nations,  each  one  beini;  contented,  like  Bach,  to 
create  for  hiiustdf,  in  the  town  wdiere  bis  church  or 
chapel  stood,  a  little  world  of  his  own,  an<l  a  band 
of  performers,  musically  irreproachable  and  sincere- 
ly artistic  within   the  limits  of  sacred  music. 

The  most  hearty  welcome  awaited  nil  travelling 
musicians.  They  were  listened  to  on  the  organ  ; 
their  own  music  was  performed  ;  and  we  still  find 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  many  churches,  man- 
uscript copies  of  the  sacred  music  these  strangers 
brouirht  with  them.  Antoine  Fevin.  a  native  of 
Orleans,  makes  a  brilliant  figure  in  such  artdiives,  a 
fact  which  has  caused  many  .Spanish  scholars  to 
believe  him  to  have  been  their  fellow-countryman. 
The  Chajiel  of  Fontarabia  always  tmjoyed  a  high 
renown,  and  at  the  very  outset,  boasted  of  a  musi- 
cian. .\udres  de  Sylva.  still  famous.  The  festivals 
of  days  o-f)ne-by  are  still  lifmorablv  rememltered  in 
Fontarabia.  and  it  is  especially  in  rcliirious  ceremo- 
ni"s  that  all  the  old  traditions  of  the  jjbice  re-appear. 
We  have  seen  certain  very  curious  specimens  of  the 
kind,  remindini;  us  of  the  Mysteries  of  the  ?»Iiddle 
Aires.  We  then  hear,  niternatinir  w'ith  ancient 
sacred  music,  popular  melodies  applied  to  religious 
subjects  as  they  have  been  handed  down  throU'j;b 
centuries.  This  still  occurs  in  the  second-class 
towns  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  as  well  as  in  certain 
towns  of  the  South  of  France,  such  as  Perpignan, 
Port-Vendres,  Collioure,  Narbonne,  Banyuls-sur- 
Mer.  and  all  abuig  the  west  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
On  the  feast  of  the  ICpiphany.  the  procession  of  Ihe 
Wise  .Men  of  the  East  is  represented  by  a  grotesque- 
ly dressed  band.  These  sham  Orientals,  with  their 
faces  blackened,  carry  on  their  shoulders  a  litter 
decorated  with  flowers  and  foliage.  Hidden  under 
a  veil  is  a  child  reijresenting  the  infant  Jesus.  On 
Corpus  Christi  Day  there  is  another  apparently 
carnevalistic  but  sincerely  religious  ceremony.  The 
town  musicians,  accompanying  what  is  called  the 
"  CdstiUet  (In  Bon.  Dictt,"  play  a  flourish  of  the  hi;rh- 
est  antiquity  and  exactly  resembling  that  which 
Weber  resuscitated  and  introduced  into  the  first  act 
of  Dcf  f resell  til.-,  when  the  marksmen  return  from 
the  shootintr-inatch. 

On  fiood  Friday  people  bring  forth  from  myste- 
rious arsenals  old  suits  of  armour,  antique  cuirtisses, 
and  secnlar  c;isi]ties,  which  are  diuined  by  the  in- 
habifauts  dressed  up  to  represent,  the  Komati  .sol- 
diers charged  "vith  watching  over  t'hrist.  At  the 
various  places  wdiere  the  procession  rests,  you  hear 
the  bands  of  the  town,  and  then  the  choir  strikes 
up  the  old  sacred  strains,  which  never  fail  to  pro- 
duce their  due  eH^ect  in  the  midst  of  these  rcligiou.s 
services,  attended  as  they  are  by  the  wditjle  ])o])U- 
lation,  piously  prepared  for  them. 

MAi:ni^:K  Crist.m.. 

["Extracted  from   "  Boccherini  et  la  Slusique  en  Espa- 
gne,"  in  Le  Mcnstrel.] 


Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Music. 

As  regards  music,  the  story  of  her  connection  with 
either  university  can  only  he  described  as  one  of 
shame  and  pain.     In  the  old  Clatholic  days,  found- 
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crH  loft  funds  to  provide  for  a  niiisioal  atnfTin  (.heir 
colloire  rliftpids.  Ilcnco,  ns  the  art  ])roQ;ressed  n  set 
of  resident  innsieiiins  wiis  rons;ref;ated  ;  and  nuisie 
seeniiny^  to  ilonrisli  on  aeadernic  Ht)il,  Kin^^  James  I. 
p^rarited  faeullies  in  tliat  art,  eonslitntinj^  tlie  uni- 
versities, in  elfeet,  puidie  ('Xaniiriin^  iioards.  Alas, 
however,  for  poor  .St.  ('e<'ilia!  The  t^overiiin^ 
bodies  of  the  colleijes  filched  nway  in  lar;;e  lumps 
the  stipends  assi^^ned  by  pious  founders  for  the  sup- 
port of  musieiana.  Th(!  artists  themselves  were  not 
only  robbed,  bnttranipled  upon — eonsii^ned  to  social 
ostracism,  insulted.  At  Oxford — and  this  too,  in 
the  reic;n  of  Queen  Victoria — the  doctors  of  music 
were  i;i;nominiously  turned  out  of  their  scats  in  the 
theatre  at  commemoration,  while  the  very  dep^rees 
were  tampered  with  by  ignorant,  unsympathetic  and 
reckless  .lacks  in  office.  These  are  assertions.  Out 
of  the  midtiplicity  of  jiroofs  ready  to  hand,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  justify  them.  .Some  two  centuries 
back,  in  the  bonny  days  of  the  merry  monarch, 
when  beauty  was  bejj^inninu;  to  emerpje  from  the  black 
veil  of  Puritanism  which  for  the  nonce  had  stifled 
her,  one  Dr.  Benjamin  Rogers  was  organist  of  Mag- 
dalen (i^ollege.  Oxford.  The  man  was  not  merely  an 
executant,  but  also  a  comj^oser  of  rare  merit  for  the 
age  in  wliich  he  lived.  He  may  rani;  fairly  between 
Orlanilo  (iibbonsand  Dr.  Aldrich.  His  strains  still 
resound  in  our  cathedrals,  from  Exeter  to  Carlisle, 
from  Norwich  to  Bangor.  His  historj'  may  be  easily 
summarized — as  concisely  in  effi'ct,  as  that  of  many 
another  injured  soul.  He  was  illegally  ejected  from 
his  small  ])referment,  because — and  the  cause  itself 
is  significant  of  the  small  esteem  in"  which  music 
was  then  held — his  pretty  daughter  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  flirt  with  a  gentleman  commoner  of  the  col- 
lege. Having  thus  been  deprived  of  subsistence,  the 
poor  artist  left  Oxford,  and  shortly  afterw.ards  died 
in  extreme  indigence.  Than  a  history  so  s.ad  as  this 
nothing  can  read  simpler,  and  it  would  seem  but 
righteous  to  condemn  the  high-handed  oppression 
and  cold  hcartlessness  which  could  thus  harry  an 
artist  of  eminence  to  starvation.  The  universities, 
however,  remain  unchanged.  A  similar  spirit  to 
that  which  aniniiited  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  in  the 
days  of  Charles  II.  prevails  generally  up  to  the  pre- 
sent hour.  Enough  to  state  that  Sterndale  Bennett, 
the  friend  of  Mendelssohn,  the  one  English  composer 
who  has  succeeded  in  enrapturing,  b}'  the  force  of  a 
splendid  genius,  nations  more  aesthetically  iipprecia- 
tii'e  than  ourselves,  received  from  the  great  and  nig- 
gardly University  of  Cambridge,  for  shedding  lustre 
on  her  not  very  brilliant  professoriate,  the  pitiful 
stipend  of  .£100  per  annum-  a  sum  which  would  not 
have  been  offered  without  a  blush  to  a  college  under- 
butler  or  an  assist.ant  cook.  Nor  does  Cambridge 
lack  a  rival  in  supreme  parsimony.  The  same  stip- 
end was  the  price  at  which  the  professorial  services 
of  Sir  Henry  Bishop  were  a.ssessed  by  Oxford.  The 
same  stipend  is  all,  out  of  an  endowment  of  £400,- 
000  per  annum,  she  can  spare  to  Sir  Henry's  succes- 
sor Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  whose  zeal  and  self-sacrifice 
for  art  are  only  par.alleled  by  his  profound  knowl- 
edge and  unquestionable  talent. 

[From  Bulgravi.i.] 


Jtoigl/s  Idurnd  of  Piistt. 


BOS  TO  N,     AUGUST     1,     1875. 
Dr.  Hans  von  Buelow. 

This  famous  pianist,  who  as  a  public  virtuoso  has 
for  some  years  worn  the  mantle  of  Liszt,  and  was 
for  some  j'ears  too  his  son-in-law,  and,  though  no 
longer  that,  is  still  his  friend,  will  be  one  of  the 
chief  .attr,action3  of  our  coming  musical  season.  It 
is  understoo<l  that  he  will  m.ake  his  first  bow  before 
an  American  audience  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
Chickering  Hall  in  New  York,  some  time  in  Octo- 
ber, and  that  he  will  visit  Boston  in  November. 
Probably  no  one  of  the  great  European  Pianists, 
now  that  we  hiive  all  heard  Rubinstein,  his  only 
peer,  and  seeing  that  the  Abbate  Liszt  himself 
makes  no  more  concert  tours,  could  excite  so  much 
curiosity  »mong  our  people.  Whether  the  spell 
will  work  as  widely  and  as  long  as  that  of  the  fiery, 
stroug  3'oung  Russian,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Biilow  is  just  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers, 
having  been  born  in  Dresden  on  the  8th  of  .Tannary, 


18.30.  Among  his  earliest  teachers  in  music,  was 
Fr.  Wieck,  the  father  of  Mmc.  Clara  Schumann. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  the  gymnasium  at 
Stuttgart,  and  in  1818  to  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
for  the  study  of  law,  where  at  the  same  time  he  re- 
ceived instructions  in  musical  theory  from  H.aupt- 
mann.  After  passing  his  legal  studies  for  another 
year  or  two  at  Berlin,  he  decided  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  music,  and,  much  against  the  wishes  of 
his  p.arents,  betook  himself  to  Zurich,  where  he 
could  be  near  Richard  Wagner,  then  living  there 
in  st.ately  exile ;  be  bad  already  fallen  under  his 
influence  in  Dresden.  Wagner  approved  of  his  de- 
cision, and  schooled  him  to  the  functions  of  Condnc- 
torship  in  the  Zurich  theatre.  In  June  IS.'il  he 
went  to  Weimar,  where  Liszt  prepared  him  and 
inducted  him  into  bis  career  of  virtuoso.  He 
studied  with  Liszt  about  two  j'ears,  and  then  made 
his  first  appearance  in  Vienna  and  Ilungarj'.  In 
1855  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Berlin  as  piano  teach- 
er in  the  Conservatory  of  Stern  and  Marx  ;  in  1858 
he  was  appointed  Court  Pianist  to  the  King  of 
Prussia;  soon  afterwards  he  was  male  a  knight  of 
the  Order  of  the  Crown,  and  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  University  at  Jena. 
In  1857  he  had  mairied  Cosima,  Liszt's  gifted 
dauirbter.  In  1804  he  was  won  away  from  Berlin 
to  Munich  by  the  art-loving  King  Louis  of  Bava- 
ria, to  be  his  kapellmeister.  The  newspapers  have 
kept  us  .all  well  informed  of  his  doings,  his  comings 
and  goings,  since  ;  they  have  told  us  how  he  es- 
poused the  Wagner  crusade  with  all  his  might  and 
main  ;  how  under  his  direction,  and  often  for  the 
private  gratification  of  the  royal  young  enthusiast 
and  himself  alone,  the  Wagner  operas — we  beg 
pardon,  dramas,  "actions" — were  so  sumptuously 
brought  out  in  Munich  ;  how  he  afterwards  settled 
for  a  time  in  Florence,  and  made  German  music 
palat.able  to  Italians ;  how  he  developed  a  smart 
literary  talent  likewise,  p.articularly  in  the  line  of 
controversial  satire,  as  witness  his  unsparing  on- 
slaught upon  Verdi's  Requiem  Mass  and  the  Italian 
mu.sic  generally.  And  no"w  the  enterprising  concert 
speculators  have  him  for  a  season,  and  have  booked 
him  for  America ;  and  all  the  undei'-speenlators, 
ticket-sellers  concert  brokers,  who  know  the  ins  .-.nd 
outs  of  music  halls,  in  each  several  city,  .are  bidding 
eagerly  for  their  share  of  this  "  big  bonanza  ;  "  so 
that  before  the  winter  passes  we  shall  have  a  chance 
to  take  the  measure  of  the  wonderful  art  of  Biilow 
as  compared  with  that  of  Rubinstein. 

It  was  in  Berlin,  in  the  winter  of  1861  that  we 
bad  the  privilege  of  meeting  and  of  hearing  Biilow. 
We  were  enjoying  our  first  and  only  interview  with 
Liszt,  who  had  come  for  a  day  or  two  to  the  old 
Hotel  de  Br>andebourg,  where  we  were  living  all 
that  winter.  On  the  sofa  sat  his  daughter,  Mme. 
von  Biilow,  bearing  the  unmistakable  impress  her 
features;  the  welcome  was  cordial,  and  the  con- 
versation on  the  part  of  both  of  them  was  lively 
and  most  interesting ;  chiefly,  of  course,  it  was 
about  music,  artists.  <tc.;  and  nothing  delighted 
us  more  than  the  hearty  high  appreciation  which 
Liszt  expressed  of  Robert  Friinz,  then' (strange  as 
it  may  seem)  but  very  little  recognized  in  Germany, 
nowhere  so  much  as  here  in  Boston, — thanks  to  one 
man  !  Of  some  other  composers  he  seemed  inclined 
to  speak  ironically  and  even  bitterly,  as  if  smarting 
under  some  disappointment,  perh.aps  at  the  unre- 
ceptive  mood  of  the  Berliuers  toward  his  own  Sym- 
phonic Poems,  to  whose  glories  Biilow  bad  been 
laboring  to  convert  them.  Before  we  had  a  chance 
to  hint  of  one  hope  long  deferred,  that  of  hear- 
ing Liszt  play,  he  asked  :  "  Have  you  heard  Billow?'' 
alluding  to  him  more  than  once  as  the  pbanist  to  be 
heard,  his  representative  and  heir,  on  whom  his 
mantle  verily    had   fallen.      Thinking   it   possible 


that  there  was  some  new  grand  composition  by 
some  one  of  his  young  diciples  to  be  brought  out, 
and  that  he  had  come  to  Berlin  to  stand  god-father  as 
it  were  to  that,  we  modestly  ventured  to  inquire :  he 
smilingly  replied  :  "  No,  I  am  here  literally  as  god- 
father, having  come  to  the  christening  of  my  grand- 
child." Presently  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  a  ra])  at  the  door,  and  in  came  with  lively  stej) 
a  little  man,  who  threw  open  the  furs  in  which  he 
was  buried,  Berlin  fashion,  and  approached  the  pres- 
ence, bowed  his  head  t,o  the  paternal  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  we  were  introduced  to  Herr  von  Biilow. 
Shortly  afterwards  we  were  present  at  sever.al  of 
the  concerts  which  von  Biilow  gave  there  in  the 
hall  of  the  Singakademie.  In  the.se  he  was  the 
S(jle  performer  ;  the  [liano,  a  fine  Bechstcin  Vliigel, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  was  placed  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor,  and  there  he  sat  surrounded  by  a 
large  host  of  admirers,  plainly  a  select  and  highly 
cultivated  audience.  His  programmes,  like  those  of 
Rubinstein  when  he  was  here,  covered  the  whole 
range  of  the  higher  pianoforte  literature  from  Bach 
to  Liszt,  and  Liszt's  successor  in  proprid  persond; 
only  he  did  not  crowd  .such  extravagant  quantities 
of  solid  things  —  five  Beethoven  Sonatas,  for  in- 
stance— into  one  evening,  as  Rubinstein  did  here 
sometimes  ;  he  was  content  to  give  cnmtrjh.  One 
of  these  programmes  we  have  preserved  ; 

Toccata,  in  C  minor Bnch. 

Suite,  i'l  E  minor,  op.  72 RitT. 

Sonata:  *' Les  Adieux,"  &c Beethoven. 

Venezia  c  Napoli,  [MS] Liszt. 

Prielu^iium,  from  op.  3.5 (  ,-      ,,       , 

Two  Lieder  ohne  Worte,  Book  6 j  MendeLssohn. 

Rhapsodie  Hougroise.  No.  8 Liszt. 

Other  works  given  in  the  series  were  : 

J.  S.  Bach  : — Bourree,  A  minor  ;  Gigue  and  Ga- 
votte, G  minor. 

Ph.  Em.  Bach  : — Rondo,  B  minor. 

Beethoven  : — Fantai.sie,  Op.  77. 

HusniEL: — Sonata.  F  sharp  minor,  Op.  81. 

Chopin  : — Bergeuse. 
Concert  Allegro. 

Schujuxn: — Etudes  Symphoniques.     Op.   13. 

Liszt  : — Eclogue. 

Au  Lac  de  Wallenstedt. 
Au  Bord  d'  une  Source. 
Schiller  Marsoh  {nach  Mer/erbcer.) 
B-minor  Sonata,  in  one  movement. 
Tannhiiuser  Overture  (transcription.) 

A.  Ri-bisstein: — Prelude  and  Fugue,  Op.  53. 

H.  V.  BiJLOw  (selbst) : — Die  Elfenjiigd. 
Impromptu,  Op.  14. 
Mazurka,  Op.  4. 

Compare  this  with  one  of  his  London  program- 
mes of  this  last  spring,  and  we  find  the  general 
character  of  the  Biilow  programme  still  essentially 
the  same,  although  John  Bull  gets  rather  the  more 
solid  dose : — 

Bach: — Organ    Prelude   and   Fugue  in  B  minor, 

arr.  by  Liszt. 
Schumann  : — Fantaisie  in  C.  Op.  1 7. 
Raff: — Metamorphose,  Op.  74,  No.  2. 
Brahms: — Scherzo,  Op.  4. 
Rheineerger: — Andante   and   Toccata,    Op.    12, 

(dedicated  to  Biilow). 
Beethoven  : — Son.ata.  Op.  101. 

"      33  Variations  on  a  Waltz   by   Diabelli. 

Manj'  of  those  Berlin  selections  were  quite  new 
then  ;  now  they  have  nearly  all  of  them  become 
somewhat  familiar  here  in  Boston. 

He  pbij-ed  all  from  memory, — a  power  less  com- 
mon then  than  it  is  now  ;  but  Biilow,  we  believe,  ex- 
ceeds all  others,  not  excepting  Rubinstein,  not  only 
in  his' accurate,  retentive  memory  of  vast  reper- 
toires of  music,  orchestral  and  vocal  scores  included, 
but  also  in  the   rapidity  with  which    he   learns  a 
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]iiece  b_v  lieni-t,  sometimes  by  simply  hearing  it  per- 
fui-nic'd  two  or  tliree  times. 

He  impressed  us  somewiiat  as  ('harles  Halle 
(lid  in  LoiidiKi.  as  a  ouul  player  ;  reinarkaljly  self- 
possessed,  sure  and  earel'ul  in  his  renderinijs,  and 
essentially  intellci'tual,  tlioughtful,  thoroughly  con- 
vinced in  his  conception  and  interpretation  of  the 
coniiioser  and  the  work  in  hand.  None  of  that  al- 
most wild  impetuosity  of  Rubinstein  ;  less  of  that 
personal  aiai^-neiic  jiower ;  less  wilfulness  ol  moody 
moments,  which  led  the  latter  into  various  tempos 
and  shadini;s  of  the  same  thing  at  different  times. 
Notldni;  that  Biilow  does  is  not  thorout;hly  studied 
and  thought  out;  while  his  technique  seemed,  even 
then,  perfect  be3"ond  our  power  to  conceive  of  aught 
beyond.  And  yet  we  enjoyed,  felt  Madame  Schu- 
mann's playing  more.  Of  course  von  Biilow  was, 
and  is,  a  growing  man.  and  doubtless  greatly  in  ad- 
vance to-day  of  what  he  then  was,  not  only  as  pi- 
anist, but  still  more  as  artist  and  musician  in  the 
broad  sense.  As  a  Oontluctor  of  Orciiestra  and  cho- 
rus, he  stands  anjongthe  forniost  of  our  day.  Prob- 
ably we  shall  have  opportunities  of  witnessing  his 
skill  in  that  capacity,  as  well  ss  in  [liano  pla_\  ing, 
with  and  without  orchestral  accompaniment. 


That  "  Sapphic  Ode  "  again,  and  the  Tune  of 
"  Bunker  Hill." 

A  few  weeks  since  we  cojtied  .ludge  Nile's  ni)ble 
Ode,  with  the  Adecriisrrs  remark,  that  it  was  sung 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  to  the  tune  of 
"  Bunker  Hill  ",  and  was  as  po{)ular  am»>ng  our 
soldiers  as  the  "  John  Brown"  .song  during  the  late 
war:  At  the  same  time  we  expressed  some  curiosity 
to  know  what  the  tune  "  Bunker  Hill  "  might  be  ; 
what  old  New  England  psalm  tune  was  tliere  that 
would  go  to  that  Horatian  metre,  the  Sapphic  and 
Adoniun  stanza  of  Integer  v\lie.?  We  are  indebted 
to  several  kind  friends  since,  for  reminiscences  and 
copies  of  the  tune. 

1.  The  earliest  ff)rm  in  which  we  find  it  is  in 
an  old  psalm  book,  Ihe  Musnaeliusttfx  /Inrnioin/, 
published  not  later  tlian  the  year  17S1,  "  being  a 
New  Collection  of  Psalm  Tunes,  Fuges,  and  .\n- 
thems,  from  the  most  Approved  Authors,  Ancient 
and  Modern.  By  a  Lover  of  Harmony."  Tlic  "  most 
approved  authors"  are  nameless,  and  most  cjf  tlu-ni 
may  well  remain  so.  The  tune  in  question  is  given 
in  four  parts,  in  tlie  key  of  A-minor,  but  with  no 
sign  to  show  that  the  G  should  anywluTe  be  sharp. 
Stranger  still,  in  the  signature  of  the  upper  or 
tenor  staff,  t-here  is  a  fnt  upon  the  middle  line,  here 
meant  for  B.  The  melody  is  dirge-like,  and  witli 
the  crude  and  liere  ami  there  false  harmony,  dismal 
in  the  e.\treme.  Whether  our  soldiers  sharped  the 
G  instinctively  in  singing,  despite  printed  notes  to 
tlie  eontrarj',  the  reader  may  conjecture  from  what 
follows. 

2.  One  who  writes  from  Hartford,  sends  us  the 
melody  merely,  adding; 

"  My  father  wasa  Venuontcr;  and  I  have  hoard  liim  sing 
tlie  tune  of  Umiker  Hill  so  many  times  wlien  I  waM  a  boy- 
tliat  I  have  a  jierfect  recoUection  of  it  as  lie  saiisr  it ;  and 
I  liave  taken  tile  lilierty  to  send  you  a  copy,  tran(*cribcd 
from  memory.  You  will  notice  lliat  the  7tli  is  minor  as 
well  as  the  3d  ,  whiidi  w.is  ([uite  a  common  way  of  sin;^- 
in^  the  minor  mode  in  the  iiiure  primitive  days  uf  music 
ill  this  country. " 

Tlieir  music  must  have  been  as  rugged  as  tlu'ir 
life  ! 

?,.  Another  kindly  wiites  it  out  fur  us  in  tliree 
parts,  precisely  as  in  the  old  book,  witle.ut  tlie  Con- 
tralto part.  He  writes  IVooi  I'.o  lland.  in  a  siniju- 
larly  clear  and  beauliful  hand  for  an  old  man  : 

'•  I  am  hiippy  to  give  you  a  copy  of  '■  Bunker  Hill," 
which  I  have  copied  just  as  I  found  it   in   anohl  manu- 


script book,  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  Had  it  been  for 
one  who  had  *  ari:in/iut<ittii  inort  tijuomnce'  than  I  have 
in  mu.sieal  matters  I  should  have  inseited  a  few  sharps 
on  the  si'venth,  but  think  better  to  send  it  t^i  you  with 
all  its  imperfections  on  its  head. 

"  At  one  time  w  hen  they  w  ere  t-inging  it  at  my  fatlu-r's, 
I  asked  an  uncle  who  had  served  in  the  revolutionary 
army,  if  they  played  that  tune  at  Hunker  Hill— to  which 
lie  replied,  "  AVheu  they  marched  on  they  did'*;  and  I 
had  conclude<l  that  the  Ode  was  written  and  became 
known  before  the  battle,  and  that  the  lifers  took  the  tune 
to  tnaicli  by  as  a  sort  of  '  ilarsellaise  ' — which  does  not 
accord  with  the  statement  that  it  was  written  on  r.  ceiv- 
ilifi  the  II-  W8  of  the  battle.'" 

•1.  But  the  liest  form  in  which  we  fiml  the  tune 
is  in  an  octavo  volume,  tilleil  with  a  report  of  the 
celebration  of  tlie  two  hundredth  annivi-rsary  of 
the  settlement  of  N'orwich,  Connecticut,  in  l.s.",',i. 
This  report  gives  a  somewlintdilTerent  account  from 
tlie  Advertiser  s  ui  the  way  in  whicli  the  Ode  itself 
originated.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Historical  Discourse 
delivered  upon  tliat oiu-asion  by  Itaniid  ('oitGilman. 
Librarian  of  Yale  College,  and  is  as  follows: 

'*  Some  wise  writer  hits  r'  marked  that  he  cared  not  w  ho 
made  the  laws  of  a  nation  if  lie  could  write  the  nongs. 

When  the  war  of  the  revolution  broke  out,  there  was 
resident  in  Norwdch,  anions  other  choice  spirits,  Mr. 
Nath:initd  XileM,  now  :iliiiofit  eiiually  f;imons  as  a  polilie:il 
and  tlieolotiical  writer,  known  in  early  life  .as  liev.  Mr. 
Niles.  (thou<:h  he  was  never  ordained),  and  hitL-r  as  Jttd^e 
Nili^s  of  Vermont.  He  li:id  ^radicitt-d  at  rrincclon,  in  ITC**, 
and  studied  llicology  with  Kev.  l>r.  llcllaaiy.  He  excclleil 
as  Ti  pre;icher,  hut  wan  never  settled  in  the  minif-try,  pro- 
b.-ibly  on  account  of  his  infirm  health.  Uclliovinfj  to  Nor- 
wich, he  nuirricd  tliere  a  dauj;hter  of  Mr.  Elijah  Lathrop, 
and  engaffed  in  nianufacturini;.  He  ofl<'n  reiiresented  the 
town  in  the  (general  assembly,  uiilil  he  removed  to  Ver- 
111. lilt,  whore  he  died  hi  W28,  a'.'cd  88. 

While  living  in  Xorwieh  he  wrote  an  Ode  which  was  set 
to  music,  and  hecoine  as  ;^rc.it  a  favorite  ainon^the  sol- 
diers of  the  continental  army  as  the  M;us(*iIIaise  in  Fr;ince. 
It  was  coniimscd  at  his  own  lircside  the  very  evening  of 
tlKMiews  of  the  b.atlle  of  Hunker's  Hill  n-achcd  Xorwieh. 
"  I  remember,'  says  his  son,  *'  in  my  e;irly  youili,  he;irini; 
an  ii;;<-d  nc;:ro  scr\'ant  wdio  f.vllowed  my  fjtllcr's  fatiiHy 
to  \'erinoiit.  rcpe:itcdly  de-cribf  tin'  emotions  of  the? 
wdiole  faniilv  \\hile  he  ic;id  that  inipri.inptu  produi'tion 
for  the  first  lime  by  candle  ll;;lit."  If  the  youiiK  musi- 
cians of  Xorwieh  wish  to  -ce  in  the  faces  of  older  sintiers. 
who  reeiilated  tlii'ir  notes  wim  tlie  old  fashioned  pitch 
pipe,  siu-h  a  t;low  of  cntliiisiasm,  as  ple.is:int  rceollectioiis 
alone  call  lorth,  let  them  a-k  the  i|iiestion,  "Do  you  rc- 
nieiiiber  the  ■  .\mcr can  H<-ro,'  ;in  Ode  which  was  often 
Buny  in  the  revtdutiouarv  army?"  I'erhaps  it  will  be 
their  pleasure,  as  it  has  lieeii  liiine.  to  hear  the  answer. 
"  I  have  not  siin;^  it  frir  ni;iny  a  vear,  but  I  never  can  for- 
get its  stirring  nielody."    Il'bej;ins: 

"Why  should  vain  mortals  tremble  at  the  sight  of 
Death  and  Destruction  in  the  field  uf  battle, 
Where  blood  and  carnage  clothe  the  ground  in  crimson, 
tsounding  with  death  groans? 
The  tune  was  called  '"  Bunker  Ilill." 
[tJovernor  Bucklngh.im.  the  President  of  the  d.iy.  here 
interrupted  the  spi-aUer  and  said.  —  "  The  first  impression 
on  my  mind  of  the  battle  of  Itmiker's  Hill  was  m;ide  by 
hcarini;  sung  this  Ode.    Perhaits  it  may  produce  a  similar 
emotion  in  the  minds  of  the  audience,  which  it  did  in  mv 
own.    I  should   like  to  liave   it   tried,"    The  ch,.ir   then 
s:ini.'  the  Oil",  with  thrilling  elTeCt,  many  of  the  older  pcr- 
Boiis joining  with  them.] 

And  then  follows  the  tune:  "Tlie  American 
Hero,"  (nliiix  Bunker  Ilill),  "  .\.  Sa|)]ihic  Ode,"  har- 
monized by  some  one  who  had  at  least  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  four-part  writing.  To 
gratify  the  curious  reader  we  transcribe  it,  bringing 
the  parts  together  so  that  they  can  conveniently  be 
played  on  tlie  piano,  and  leave  it  to  his  own  imaL;ina- 
tioii  whether  such  a  tune  ]ilaved  by  the  "  lifers  " 
on  that  niiduight  march  could  have  fired  the  patriot 
heart  like  another  "  Marseillaise." 
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"The  Tri-logical   Tetralogy   at   Bayreuth." 

The  name  is  the  invention  of  an  ingenious  correa- 
]iondL-nt  of  the  London  Af'ixioil  World,  himself  re- 
joicing in  the  name  of  "  GifTord  Scoop."  In  a  letter 
dated  Bayreuth,  July  Ifi,  ho  reports  progress  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  rehearsals  of  Wagner's  X'ditlungm-TitralMiie 
have  at  length  begun  in  earnest.  Herr  I'ngcr,  tho 
tenor  selected  as  the  temporary  representative  of 
Sicijfried,  has  been  liere  for  some  time  studying  his 
part.  Herr  .\lbert  Niemann,  Mesdes.  Friederiko 
tiriin.  and  Friedrich-Materna,  will  have  arrived  be- 
fore these  lines  appear  in  ]irint.  Hirrr  Brandt,  the 
celebrated  stage  machinist,  from  the  Grand-Ducal 
Theatre,  Darmstadt,  is  busily  engaged  in  ]iutting 
up  the  machinery.  The  musicians  will  not  arrive 
till  wanted  for  the  general  orchestral  rehearsals, 
which  are  fixed  for  the  bei;inning  of  .\ngust.  Those 
irentlemen  will  receive  a  daily  sum  jif  five  florins. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  lodge  them  gratuitouslv.  in 
return  for  the  ))rivile;;e  of  attending,  in  due  time, 
the  grand  general  rehearsals,  on  the  same  moder- 
ate terms.  .A  matter  of  ureat  moment  was  settleil 
a  short  time  since.  This  was  the  weicjlitj-  sublect 
of  costume.  Professor  Iloplerj  of  I'erlin.  brought 
the  principal  sketidies — the  Figiiriniii,  as  they  are 
termed — executed  in  color,  for  all  the  characters  in 
tho  four  musical  dr.amas.  Wagner  was  deliifhted 
with  the  manner  in  which  his  poetical  conce|itions 
have  been  carried  out  ;  for  the  task  was  one  beset 
with  ditiiculty.  The  glittering  forms  of  the  Rhino 
Nymphs,  in  their  lon^.  flowin;r  garments,  witli  the 
reeds,  water-lilies,  and  other  strange  productions  of 
tlie  niysferious  river-depths,  surround  the  Wall- 
kyres,  with  their  winged  Indmi'ts.  whence  their 
blonde  locks  flow  down,  and  their  formidable  equip- 
ment. Then,  too,  ww  have  Wotan,  armed  ntp-n-jiir, 
with  his  runic  spear,  and,  under  his  armor,  a  blue 
mantle,  nllegorically  representing  the  cano])V  of 
heaven:  Siei^fried,  the  young  hero;  and  .Alberi(di, 
the  odious  dwarf.  .\ll  are  in  cspei'ially  eharactiT- 
istic  costumes,  so  to  speak;  every  inch  and  every 
touch  are  scrupulously  exact.  Wagner  may  esteem 
himself  fortunate  in  meeting  with  such  an  interpre- 
ter of  the  creatures  of  his  imagination.  Besides 
su|iplying  the  sketches.  Diiplcr  will  himself  see  that 
they  are  trutlifuUy  carried  out.  The  ;;reater  part 
will  be  made  in  Berlin.  A  small  number,  however, 
will  be  prepared  at  .Meiningen.  where,  thanks  to 
the  Duke"s  taste,  ingenious  cnat'ti/tirrs  abound,  espc* 
cially  for  the  imitation  of  antique  weapons,  mel.-d 
vessels,  and  ornamifuts.  liut  there  is  a  qiiesti*  n 
ajiart — namely,  that  of  lod;;ing  .some  2. liOO  visitors, 
exclusive  of  those  [irofessionally  engaged,  expected 
next  year.  Bayreuth  is  not  a  larg-e  town,  and  just 
now  would  expei'ience  considerable  difticultv  in 
tinding  accommodation  for  such  an  addition  to  its 
I'Cgular  population.  It  has,  therefore,  been  pro- 
liosed  to  erect  a  grand  hotel,  at  the  estimated  cost 
of  220,11110  florins,  or  .£22,000.  The  corpoi'atiou 
have  ottered  to  subscribe  one-h.alf  this  sum  ;  and.  if 
the  remainder  can  be  raised  in  shares,  or  even  only 
guaranteed,  liuilding  o|ieratioris  will  commenee  iirt- 
me.liately.  The  Bayreuth  Palaces  are  to  be  pre- 
pared for  J'rineely  visitors. 


Anna  De   Belocca. 

[From  the  "  Graphic.'' 
This  new  "  star"  in  the  oiieratic  firmament  is  of 
Russian   origin.     Her   father,  JI.  de  Belloka.   is   an 
Imperial  Coumellor  of  State.     There  was  no  neces- 
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sity  wli;if:f'vor  for  Mdllf  Anna  1o  t'ixvn  her  livinsr  by 
nnv  lirnrcssiiinnl  jnir^^uil. ;  lini,  from  Iht  OMrlicst 
youth  sIk- I'viruMMl  ;i  (Iis]tns;il,ii)n  for  iniisic  so  iiiarkcl 
that,  iiistejul  of  Ix'inii-  dissnadod.  slie  wiis  nruM>nr)ii>;(_'(l 
by  tboso  immediately  about  Ium',  to  onltivate  that 
most  fii'duotivo  of  arts.  "Rorn  at  St.  IVterslmr^,-  on 
the  -itli  January,  1854,  Mdlle  de  Bidooca  is  now  in 
hor  22nd  yf'ar.  ftiu;  i)0(;an  Ipafnin;:;  innsio  imdor 
Mad.  Nis>ieii  Salaman.  in  Ihn  Russian  capital,  and 
afterwards  continued  her  studies  in  I'jiris.  under 
Sin-nor  Nicolas  Lablanclio  (son  of  "  tiie  great  La- 
blancho").  Tier  finishing;  lessons,  however,  were 
undertaken  by  M  Maurice  Strakosh — br(»ther-in- 
law,  and  formerly  artistic  adviser  of  Adidina  Tatti. 
TTnder  the  auspices  of  this  professor,  Millie  de  Be- 
loeea  made  her  tlrhnf  at  tlie  Paris  Italian  Opera 
(Theatre  Veniadour).  last  summer,  as  Rossina.  in 
the  Barhin'r  <U  SivhtJia.  Her  success  was  brilliant, 
and  at  once  acknowledy^ed  by  the  Parisians,  whose 
entliusiasm  was  not  surpassed  even  by  that  of  the 
larn-e  number  of  her  compatriots  who,  naturally 
enouii-h  on  such  an  occasion,  formed  part  of  the  an 
dience.  Mdlh'  de  ReloiM-a's  next  opera  in  Paris  was 
La  Ccnereutnht  (anain  Rossini),  in  wliich  she  received 
no  less  applause;  and  her  third  essay  was  with 
Semh-ainhh-  (once  more  Rossini).  In  the  last  her 
perfftrmance  of  Arsace,  a  part  wliich  has  been  the 
crucial  test  with  so  many  renowned  artists,  from 
BrambiHa  to  Alboni,  and  from  Alboni  to  Trebell 
Bettini,  proved  her  capability  to  shine  in  serious  as 
well  as  in  comic  opera.  Arsace,  ftdlowed  by  the  last 
act  of  Romeo  e  Ginfteita  of  Vaccaj.  in  which  she  as- 
sumed the  character  of  Romeo,  at  a  miscellaneous 
entertainment  for  her  benefit,  put  the  seal  on  her 
Parisian  triumphs.  The  fame  of  these  speedily 
reached  London,  and  the  offer  of  an  cni^as'ement 
from  Mr,  Mapleson,  for  a  limited  number  of  nights 
at  Her  Majesty's  opera,  durini^  the  present  season, 
bein<r  accepted.  Mdlle  de  Belocca  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance before  a  London  audience,  in  her  maiden 
part  of  Rosina,  on  the  24th  of  April.  Her  voice 
struck  every  amateur  by  i^s  peculiar  freshness  and 
cpiality.  It  was  not  absolutely  ^  I'ontralfo,  nor  abso- 
lulutely  a  mc:::zo- soprano:  but,  in  a  rrost  ag-reeable 
manner,  blended  the  characteristics  of  both.  In  the 
ravati^ia,  "  Una  voce  poco  fa,"  it  was  a  pure  niczzo 
soprano;  whereas  in  the  brindhi  from  Lucreiia  Bor- 
gia (  "  II  segreto  per  esser  felice  "),  it  was  as  pure 
a  contrallo.  In  any  case,  the  singiufj  and  acting  of 
Mdlle  de  Belocca,  as  the  lively  heroine  of  Beaumar- 
chias  and  Rossini,  was  such  as  to  win  entire  sym- 
pathy, and  ensure  an  undisputed  success.  Shortly 
after,  the  new  sinijer  played  Cherubino,  in  the 
Nozze  di  Figaro  of  Mozart,  and  by  her  impersona- 
tion of  tins  character  advanced  another  step  in 
public  estimation.  The  Russian  lady  is  now  on  the 
threshold  of  fame;  and  the  greatest  hopes  are  en- 
tertained of  her  future  career.  That  these  hopes 
may  be  fully  realized,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  every 
amateur;  for  it  is  long  since  a  young  artist  with 
greater  artistic  promise  and  greater  personal  attrac- 
tions has  appeared  on  the  stage  of  the  Italian  Opera. 


The  Chimes  of  Potsdam. 

A  lady  correspondent  of  the  Cinchitiati  Gazette  has  hoen 
listening  to  the  cliimes  of  Potssdaai  in  Frussi.i,  and  writes 
to  her  journal  about  tliem  :  They  are  not  pious  only  Sun- 
day-^o-to-mcting  chimes,  but  they  r  in  a;  out  every  hour, 
every  li;df-hour,  and  every  quarter,  and  even  at  e:ich 
eighth  burst  out  with  a  joyous  *' trinkemal."  How  I 
gloried  and  revelled  in  their  mu^aic,  though  they  did  not 
say  to  me,  "Ellalie,  Ellahe,"  as  Trotty's  chimes  said  to 
him,  "Toby  Veck.  Toby  Veek.  keep  a  good  heart.  Toby !" 
But  they  sang  a  sweeter,  softer,  more  melodious  strain. 
O  le  time  a  '*  I'raise  the  Lord,  the  poweifiil  king  of  glory," 
s.veUed  in  deep,  majestir  tones.  Then  asuin,  n  simple 
w  lining  in  '■  Be  ever  true  and  honest  tmto  tby  life's  end 
a  id  never  wander  from  the  paths  of  rectitude,"  set  me  to 
wonlerins:  Iiow  people  could  be  so  thorouffhly  dis^lionest 
a-i  some  folks  can  be,  who  are  not  beyond  the  sound  of 
those  chimes,  which  preach  in  the  most  persuasive  tones 
this  jiraud  moral  sermon.  But  one  unfortunnte  day  I  dis- 
covered that  my  cliimes,  my  worshipped,  revered,  mysti- 
cal, musical  chimes  themselves,  in  defiance  of  Iheii-  lofty 
position  and  their  strictly  moral  teacbinp;s,  told  a  fat>e- 
hood  every  hour,  ves,  a  downrip;Iit.  palpable  lie.  I  was  to 
be  at  the  station  at  10.05.  I  started  early,  for  I  loved  to 
Stroll  through  the  grateful  shade  of  the  park  near  the 
church.  A  refreshing  rain  in  the  ni^ht  made  the  mornins 
still  more  iuvitinjr.  The  birds  were  siiiirinj;  and  the  air 
'was  heavy  with  ihe  perfume  of  a  thou--and  flnwers;  the 
chimes  biirst  forth  louder  and  more  resonant  tlnn  ever. 
For  the  first  time,  as  the  last  strains  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tanre,  I  counted  tlie  hour.  The  great  hammer  strucb 
sUnvly,  one.  two,  three— ten.  So  late!  Impussibie!  And 
there  was  the  empty  parade-ground  by  the  old  castle,  the 
lar^e  bridge  and  another  stretch  of  ground  between  me 
a'Hlthe  dejiot.  I  looked  at  my  own  hitherto  neglected 
timepiece,  that  said  as  plain  a-*  two  hands  on  the  honest 
face  could  s.ay,  0:30-  But  the  warning  of  my  faithful 
friend  was  disregarded.  Worse,  it  was  snubbed  and  shut 
up  with  a  snap,  for  had  not  the  chimes,  the  royal,  aristo- 
cratic chimes,  said  tea,  and  ten  it  must  be.  I  gathered 
my  traps  ;ind  th^w  over  the  parade-ground,  or  at  feast  iin- 
ita^e<l  that  movement  as  well  as  one  could  he  expected  to 
do  in   the  modern  fashion  of  tightly  tied-back  drapery, 


rushed  upon  the  lomr  bridge  on  the  left  side  of  the  course, 
though  n  sigTi-lm;ird  s:iifl  in  great  staring  letters.  '■  I-'n-s- 
gai'UL'er  tT'-hen  reclits."  T  got.  mixed  up  ill  the  eoming 
crowd,  who  jmsINmI  and  poked  m--  on  nil  side-.  T  tried  to 
croriM  liver  wiicre  I  beloinrcd.  hut  the  dr'>sc-hke  eiiru'Imien 
only  whi[>ped  up  tlicir  half-sttrvi'd  hors.'S  and  leered  at 
me.  I  stepped  l):ick  and  s-umlit  to  make  nivself  as  «nril] 
afipiis-iihle.  In  Berlin,  a  p')lii-i'm:ui  would  h:ive  long  h- fore 
annihihited  me,  Knddeiily  the  draw  of  the  bridge  slowly 
opened  and  the  g.ithering  erowd  w. is  brought  to  adeid 
Iialt.  While  pa'iently  waiMng  T  cdinneeii  to  turn  my  eves 
to  the  station  elnek.  ;irid  then' was  the  railroad  time  that 
said  a  few  minutes  hi-voiid  hnlf-pn-^t  tune.  I  was  shocked. 
Then  1  grew  indignant.  Who  wouhhrt  after  ruiiniri<r 
himself  into  a  fever  heat  :ind  ttinking  sueli  a  specta<'lr  of 
himself,  nil  for  a  wick. -d  falsehood.  I  hurried  hack,  de- 
termined to  firrdont  why  the  nhimes  had  so  nnshnmedly 
said  ten.  Flushed  and  excited,  I  paused  under  the  histor- 
ic linden  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  regain  my  hredh. 
This  poor  relic  of  ancient  time-  had  its  iinmi-iise  body 
sewed  up  in  a  stout  linen  bagging,  its  decrejiit  limbs  sup- 
]iorted  by  stout  iron  jirops.  On  its  woim  trunk,  in  those 
troublons  times,  there  wa--*  nailed  during  the  niglit  a  plac- 
ard with  a  disirraceful.  libellous  insult  to  the  king.  Tn  the 
morning  the  old  hero  read  it  from  his  chamber  window, 
and  sent  down  word  to  his  servants  to  liave  it  taken  off 
and  nailed  lower  down,  that  all  the  people  might  better 
real)  it.  How  much  this  old  tree  had  seen  and  endured. 
If  it  only  had  a  tongue  to  s)jeak  and  tell  me  why,  in  all 
these  long,  long  years,  the  old  chimes  had  always  repeated 
the  same  untrue  tale  I 

While  I  was  cooling  my  wrath,  and  thinking  over  these 
strange  things,  an  old  man  wandered  by.  He  looked  as 
thoush  he  had  been  born  and  grown  up  at  the  same  time 
as  the  linden  and  the  chimes^  He  was  not  so  well  pre- 
served.  No  kind  hand  had  wrapped  up  his  body  in  stout 
strotig  linen,  and  only  a  wooden  staff  supporte  I  his  feeble 
tottering  limbs. 

I  said  "  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  chimes  play  at  the 
hour?  '' 

"  I  ought  to;  T  have  heard  itnften  enongh.  Tn  eoniraon 
times  it  plays  '  Praise  the  Lord.'  but  thev  aie  so  nrranged 
(hat  they  can  he  changed.  '  What  God  cloes  is  well  done  ' 
is  substituted.  Yes,  I  have  heard  the  mournful  sonnets 
for  our  good  king  Frederick  William  III.,  an  i  his  son, 
Frederick  William  IV.,  Que^-n  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  and 
now  my  time  will  soon  be  here." 

"  Then  what  do  they  play  at  the  half-hour?  " 

"  The  «ong  '  Be  ever  true  and  honest,'  " 

"  No,  von  must  be  mistTken,  for  they  played  that  song 
a  few  moments  ago,  and  then  struck  ten,  and  it  is  not  yet 
ten  o'clock." 

"  Of  course  not.  At  the  half  honr  it  strikes  the  future 
hour  to  let  you  know  it  is  coming,  and  at  the  hour  it 
sound.s  it  again  to  let  you  know  it  is  here," 

I  think  if  the  old  ninn  had  been  the  inventor  of  this 
wonderful  piece  of  wisflom,  instead  of  M-'^rely  the  r^dator. 
T  should  have  pounced  on  him,  and  shaken  him  to  pieces. 
I  burst  out:  ■'  How  on  earth  is  a  str.anger  to  know  tlie  dif- 
ference ?  " 

The  old  man  almost  changed  my  wrath  into  mirth,  as 
he  answered  as  though  amazed  at  inv  petulance,  with  a 
stolid  look  of  self-compl.acen  y:  '■  Whv,  somebody  must 
tell  him." 

While  I  was  puzzling  myself  over  this  local  answer,  the 
chimes,  as  tbouch  to  cheer  and  romf(jrt  me,  broke  out  in 
their  three-quarter  strain  of  '*  Trinke  mal.  trinke  mal." 
I  thanked  the  old  man,  and  pursued  mv  way,  eonsoling 
myself  that  in  those  old-fashioned  times  the  Butch  ffor 
the  chimes  we:e  onst  in  Holland")  never  dreamed  of  a 
railroad  and  its  inevitable  hurry  and  bus  le.  atui  I  ought 
not  to  blame  the  chimes  for  their  share  in  the  decey  tion. 
So  I  went  back  to  my  old  love,  and  every  time  I  hear  them 
now  I  strive  to  puzzle  out  some  clue  to  the  wonderful 
wisdom  of  originating  the  idea  of  striking  the  hour  a  half 
hour  before  it  arrives^ 


Musical  Kites  in  Central  .\si.\.—**  In  Central  A-ia 
the  amuse  oent  of  flyi'g  kites  is  as  poimlar  as  in  Europe 
or  America;  but  it  is  inatle  to  yield  a  doub'e  gratification. 
It  delights  the  ear  bv  an  emission  of  soft  melodious  mur- 
murings,  at  the  same  time  that  it  pleases  the  eye  with  its 
graceful,  birdlike  mntious.  Each  kite  is  so  construeted 
as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  floating  ,Eilian  harp,  and 
thus  the  flii^ht  and  the  song  of  winged  warblers  are  both 
imitated  in  the  ingenious  plaything.  Major  Abbott  gives 
a  description  of  these  musical  kites  in  his  "Narrative  of 
ft  journey  from  Herat  to  Khiva."  "  Each  kite  is  asquare 
foi-nied  upon  two  diagonals  of  light  wood,  whose  extrem- 
ities are  connected  by  a  tiirht  string,  forming  the  sides 
ol  the  squares.  Over  the  whole  paper  is  pasted.  A  loose 
string  upon  the  upright  diagonal  receives  the  string  by 
which  1h  •  kite  is  tn  he  held,  and  a  tail  is  fastened  to  its 
lower  extremity.  The  transverse  diagon.al  or  cross-sti:k 
is  then  bent  bade  like  a  strong  bow,  and  fastened  by  a 
thread  of  citgut.  Of  course,  every  breeze  th.it  passes 
the  kite  vibrate-  this  tight  eord,  and  the  vibrations  are 
communicated  to  the  highly  sonorous  frame  of  the  kite. 
And,  as  numbers  of  these  kites  .nre  left  flo.ating  in  the  air 
all  night,  the  effect  is  that  of  aerial  music,  monotonous, 
hut  full  nf  melancholy  interest."  We  suggest  to  some  of 
the  expcrimentative  youths  that  they  equip  their  kites 
with  an  .E-dian  attachment  and  test  their  effect  on  a  quiet 
evening.  The  wild,  w.ayward  music  of  .Eolus  is  far  more 
enchanting  than  any  that  can  be  drawn  from  instruments 
pi  lyed  upon  liy  human  fingers." 


Concerning  the  music  of  "  Home.  Sweet  Home  "  John 
Howard  Payne  once  related  the  following;  *'I  first  hc;ird 
the  air  in  Italy.  One  beautiful  morning  as  I  was  strolling 
alone  amid  some  delightful  scenery,  my  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  the  sweet  voice  r.f  a  peasant  g'iil,  who  w.as  carrv- 
ing  a  basket  laden  with  flowers  and  vegetables.  The  plain- 
tive air  she  trilled 'int  with  so  much  sweetness  and  sim- 
plicity, that  the  melody  at  tuice  caught  my  fancy.  I  ac- 
costed her,  and  .after  .a  few  moments'  conversation  I 
asked  for  the  name  of  the  song,  whicnshe  couhl  not  give 
me,  buthaving  aslightknowledgeof  nmsic  myself,  barely 
enough  for  the  purpose.  I  requested  her  to"  repeat  the 
air,  which  she  did,  while  I  dotted  down  the  notes  as  best 
I  could.  It  was  the  air  which  suggested  tlie  words  of 
'  Home.  Sweet  Home,' both  of  wliicli  I  sent  to  Bishop  at 
the  time  I  was  preparing-  the  opera  of  '  Clari '  for  Mr. 
Kemble  Bishop  happened  to  k  low  the  air  perlectly  well, 
and  adapted  the  music  to  the  words. 


^ 


pcriiil    llotitc'i. 


good    taste 

Mollog. 


30 


iH'^'^ciiri'TrvE  MST  or  tiik 
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Vocal,  with   Piano  Accomaaniment. 
Brown  Eye.s  has  that  little  Maiden.     0.  C  to  r/. 

Osffood.  ' 
*'  And  she  has  a  mouth  of  roses. 

lioses ! Roses." 

Perfectly    sweet,     charming,  —  ii 
throughout. 

Because  I  do.     3.  1)  to  f. 

■'  The  sea  shines  back  to  heaven. 
Becati-e  it  loves  tlie  blue." 
A  very  sweet  little  Iove-s(jng. 

Tlie  Dance  of  Love  (La  Danza  d'Amove). 

4.     E/)  to  r/.  MnUiozi.  75 

*'  8ido  by  side,  wc  glide  blithely." 
''  Due  tigni  fedel." 
A  Vocal  Waltz  of  great  beauty,  and  fpiiie  with- 
in the  reach  of  singers  of  aver.ige  ability. 

Jennie  in  the  Orcliard.     3.  F  to  f.  A'tflJ.  35 

*■  The  apples  were  nr>t  half  hu  bright 
A-i  were  her  eliecks,  I  trow." 
A  fine  ballad  of  graceful  sentiment. 

Tliere  is  sorrow  in  partinf^-.     Sonjj  and  r:iio. 

3.  yj>  to  f.  ShaUuck.  30 

*■  Farewell,  farewell !    We  part  in  tears, 
Perhap-;  frir  many,  many  years." 
Very  beautiful  farewell  song. 

Love  laid  his  sleepless  Head.     3.  D  to  e. 

Sullivan.  30 
"  Till  the  niijht  was  overrun. 
And  the  world  was  merry  with  dawn." 
A  ven'  musical  nai'ration  of  Cupid's  rest  on  the 
roses,  which  the  veiy  careless  chambermaid  bad 
left,  thorns  and  all. 

Yes.  4.    C  to  e.  JVumenthal  40 

"  Cease,  my  heart,  what  means  this  doubting, 
Can'st  not  read  my  fair  Might?" 
A  most  skilfully  conptructed  song;  should  he. 
when   sung  with  proper  expression,  exceedingly 
eU'ective. 

Instrumental. 

Swedish  Wedding  M'ch.  3.  F.  Soderman.  Solo  30 

4  hands  35 
One  of  the  prettiest  of  Wedding  Marches,  and 
should  at  once  be  adopted  by  musical  friends  of 
prospective  brides. 

Noctuvn^^.  Bomantique.     4.  D/j     W.  Q.  Smith.  35 
The  Smiths  are  fast  becoming  a  musical  f;imily. 
W.  G.  S.  has  been  very  snccc>sfnl  in  this  "romah- 
tique"  piece,  which  isVichly  melodious. 

Willie  Pape's  Plighland  Gems.  each  75 

No.  4.     Auld  Lani;-  Syne,  and  Charlie  is  my 
paiiin.^.     6.  Ab 
Like  the  rest  of  the  series,  admirably  planned 
and   an  excellent  show  piece.    The  second  air  is 
introduced  earlier  than  usual. 

Grand  March  of  Liberty,  1776-1876.     3.  E?) 

S/nitJi.  35 
Essentially  grand  in  character.    Place  it  among 
your  Centennial  music. 

Ltdif;o,  or  The  40  Thieves.    Oper'ta  by  Strauss. 
iS"o.  3.     Galop.        3.  F.      arr.  by  Mmjlath.  35 
A  bright  galop,  composed  of  fragments  from  the 
operetta. 
Meadow  Pink.     Xo.  5.    Galop.    2.  G.     Cloij.  30 

These  Pinks  are  all  as  pretty  as  they  can  be. 
Maid  of  Orleans.        Sonata.        5.  Ab 

W.  S.  Bennett.  2.50 
Composed  for  Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  in 
whose  skilful  hands  it  would  appear  to  be  the  per- 
fection of  neat  Sonata  music.  It  is  a  sort  of 
Pianoforte  Symphony  ;  only,  instead  of  being  divi- 
ded into  Andante,  Allegro,  etc.,  it  follows  the 
changes  of  a  (perhaps  nuwritten)  opera,  Joan  of 
Arc,  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Books. 
Js^ATioxAL  Hymn  and  Tuxe  Book.    For 
Congreo^ations.    Schools  (for  openin^c  and 
closing)  and  the  Home.   40  cts        $35  per  100. 
An  excellent  book  for  the  uses  above  indicated, 
and  contains  a  fine  selection  of  the  best  sacred 
nuisic,  with  appropriate  hyrans.    Words  unsecta- 
narian. 

German  FouR-PAiiT  Songs.  For  Mixed  Voices. 
Price  $1.50.     Compiled  by  X.  H.  Allen. 

An  unusually  briglit  assemblage  of  German 
glees  or  quartets,  mostly  from  the  most  recent 
composers,  and  therefore  "  up  to  the  times." 

Chouus    Choir.      A  Collection  of  Anthems. 
Motets,  Chants,  etc.,  etc.   For  Choirs.  Choral 
Societies   and  Conventions.     Selected  from 
Eminent  Composers  by  Eben.  ToUrjee. 
Price  $18.00  per  dozen. 


ABnBE^^ATIOXS.— Degrees  of  diflicidtj'  are  marked 
1  to  7.  The  /reyis  marked  with  a  capital  letter:  as  C,  B 
Hat,  &c.  A  smal  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note, 
if  on  the  stall,  an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above 
the  staff. 


Sabbath    School   Song   Books.  ^ 
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oaks. 


Although  not  the  newest,  the 

following  have  a  good  reputation, 
have  had  a  good  measure  of  suc- 
cess, and  are,  of  course,  new  to 
those  who  have  never  used  them. 

Sparkling  Rubies. 

By  ASA  1111.1/.    35  ctn. 

Truly  sparkling, crisp,  bright  and 
tal<ing  songs  throughout. 


Glad  Tidings. 

BY  L.  0.  EMERSON  AND 

L  B.  STARKWEATHER. 

Price  .35  Ontii. 

A    wide-awake    hook    by    well- 
known  composers. 

Silver  Wings. 

BI  0.  0,  CONVEESE.    Price  35  ct3. 

Silver  sweet  melodies  in  excel- 
lent taste. 


The  Casket. 

TWO  VOLS.  IN  ONE.    PRICE  45  CTS, 
BX    ASA    iiri-i.. 

Short,  bright  tunes  and  hymns, 
a  great  deal  of  music  tor  t.lie 
money. 

Sabbath 
School  Trumpet. 

PERKINS,   35. 


Apples   of  Gold, 

IN 

Pictures  of  Silver. 

Ilobprti..  .15  c(s. 


Youthful  Voices. 


Price  60  cents. 


lorning   Stars. 


J.  V.  BLAKE. 


35  Cents. 


Designed  especially   for  Liberal 
religious  organizations. 


The  above  are  all  well  worth 
examining,  and  where  not  used 
in  a  school  are  "  handy"  to  pos- 
sess, as  mauy  attiiictive  songs 
for  solos,  &c.,  may  be  taken  from 
them. 
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BY  HENRY  S.  PERKINS  AND  WM,  W,  BENTLEY. 
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The  Best  of 

FOK  THE 

flOM&Yonnpst 

MEMBERS 
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l-,AVIXO  a  book  tliat  "  they  believe  in."  the  publishers  have  been  encour- 
-   aged  to  ])l.ace  this  l>eautiful  afl'air  i)rominently  before  tlie  public;  and  the 
.1  great  demand  justifies   all   anticipations   of  success.     I'romiueut   points 
t-iti.v^"'  of  interest  arc : 

1.  It  is  enriched  by  contributions  of  poetry  and  of  music  from  a  large  number 
of  tlie  most  prominent  writers  in  the  country.  This  secures  the  very  best 
(luality,  and  tlie  greatest  variety. 

2.  A  list  of  the  "  Intci national  Lessons"  for  ls74  is  given.  a(-companied  by 
referi'uce  to  appropriate  songs,  thus  adding  interest  and  variety  to  these 
lessons. 

3.  Tlic  songs  are  arranged  in  Departments,  that  is,  there  are  Songs  for  Opening, 
Songs  for  Closing,  Songs  lor  General  Puiposcs,  Songs  for  Special  Occa- 
sions. Anniversary  Songs,  Concert  Songs,  Infant  Chuss  Songs,  Home  Circle 
Songs,  Chants,  :ind  hymns  for  Funerals,  and  for  I'raise  and  Prayer  .Meetings. 

4.  Most  of  the  Songs  may  \)c  sung  in  one,  two,  or  four  ])arts,  as  all  arc  given, 
and  there  are  abundant  opportunities  lor  Solos,  .Scnii-Clioruses,  an<l  Choruses. 

•6.     The  River  of  Life  is  already  a  success,   its  large  numbcis  of  young 

singers  have  proved  it  and  eiidoise  it. 
The  following  Titles   of  Songs  will  give   some  idea  of  the  liapi>y  selection  of 
subjects. 


The  Beautiful  Uivcrof  Life. 

Let  us  join  in  I'rayer. 

Whiter  than  .'^now. 

The  Living  Fountain. 

We'll  s<ion  be  tlicre. 

Hark!  The  Ili'avcidy Music. 

.Tesns  coming  again. 

In  the  Shadow  of  Thy  Wing. 

The  Sliining  Ones. 

Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  Rest. 

On  that  Beautiful  Shore. 

Pass  me  not,  ()  gentle  l^aviour. 

No  other  Friend  like  .Jesus. 

W.atching  on  tlu>  Shore. 


A  Beautiful  Itcalm. 

By-and-]!y. 

Fasting  in  Thy  Love. 

Tlu^  Morning  Land. 

The  Pearly  (Jates. 

liand  of  Rest. 

By  the  Crystal  River. 

Jly  Saviour's  Voice. 

Looking  unto  .Tesus. 

Shall  we  all  meet  there? 

Morning  Light. 

Lipve  one  Another. 

I'm  a  Little  Sailor. 


Take  my  hand,  (iear  .Tesus. 

These  titles  are  no  better  than   many  others;  these  are  ou\y  onc-aUth  of  the 
whole  number. 

A  Couplet  or  Terse  selected  here  and  there,  will  ilUislrato  the  fine  quality  of 
the  poetry. 

Fo.ir  not.  little  Hnrk  :  'tis  tlic  Fjiitu-r's  i:.->o.l  pk-iisure, 
To  givo  you  thokiiiKdniii  |ir<p:ircil  by  liis  love. 


'W.-indt-rinc  thro"  tin-  v.tlo  of  ^h.idows, 
Thro'  till-  putisliiiio  :inil  llio  eloom, 

Thro'  the  vaks,  o'er  IiiIIb  ;iiid  meadow.i, 
Loi.ging  for  our  hciveiily  home. 


Pass  tuo  not.  O  iiontio  .^.^vinur, 
Wliilo  till-  days  arc  iroliii,'  by. 

See  the  shades  of  evening  ;rather, 
.\n(l  the  night  u£  death  is  nigh. 


In  the  rosy  li^ht  nf  tile  mominsr  bright, 
Lift  the  voice  of  praise  on  high. 


On  the  East  three  pearly  catcs, 
On  the  cit>  's  eastern  side, 

While  at  each  an  angel  waits, 
And  the  gates  are  open  wide. 


There's  no  otluT  friend  like  .Tesus. 
None  so  faitlillll;  liulu-  si,  true. 


Pwcet  will  he  the  rest  in  Ucaven, 
When  our  toils  and  cares  are  o'er. 


Merrily!  Joyfully  1 

King  out,  Christmas  Bells  ! 


Let  us  sing  of  the  land  far  away. 

In  the  realm  of  the  beautifiiJ  ev'ermoro. 


FOR    TUE    IXFAXT    CLASS. 


Take  my  band,  dear  Jesus, 
Let  me  never  stray. 


Take  my  band,  and  lead  me. 
In  the  better  way. 


'PRICE    OF    THE    RIVER    OF    LIFE;" 
Retail,  boards,  35  cts.      Paper,  ."JO  ets.      By  the  Hundred  in  boards,  $30.00. 


imd    ('antalas. 

Which  may  be  performed  by 
the  older  members  of  a  S.abbath 
SchooL  Music  is  not  ditDcult, 
stories  are  Bible  Stories,  and 
when  given  in  costume,  the  effect 
of  the  spectacle  presented  is 
reniarkablv  beautiful. 


ESTHER 

itiic    ^Utuitiful     (0uwn. 

BY  WM.   B.    BRADBURY. 

Pricp  50  Cts. 

This  well-known  and  favorite 
liiece  has  been  recently  dram.v 
t'sed.  or  rather  fitted  with  cos- 
tumes and  action.  The  cos- 
tumes cost  no  more  trouble 
than  ordinary  tableaux.  In  its 
new  foim,  Esther  is  lining  a 
novel  and  splendid  life.  The 
words,  music,  and  action  .'iio 
iine.xceiitionable,  and  the  spec- 
tacle is  a  gorgeous  eastern 
one. 

Has  attracted  crowded  audien- 
ces in  hundreds  of  towns  and 
cities. 


l,l^b..,r'.  U 


THE  FALL  OF  BABYLON. 

By    George    F.    Root. 

PBK'F.  60  CENTS. 

^DANIEL, 

OR 

^1  I\c    |[  iiptii'itii  and    I'^cstoraliou. 

pitic'E  50  c'i::;«Ts. 

Jhj  Hoot  (iTid  Bradbury. 

The  above  are  not  dramatized, 
but  may,  if  thought  best,  be 
easily  costumed  and  accom- 
panied by  tableaux. 

THE 

Pilgrim    Fathers. 

Jhj  George  F.  Hoot. 
Price  50  Cents. 

Illustrates  musically,  early  "Ply- 
mouth'' times. 


OUR  SAVIOUR, 

Yij  yv.  ^FII.I.IAniS.     45  eta. 

A   "Children's  Oratorio." 


The  CMldreD  of  Jerusalem. 

BY  J.  C.  JOHKSON.      30  CTS. 

For  young  singers  only.  Music 
classical,  and  the  story  is  one 
of  Jewish  History. 


A  C.atalogue  describing  the  above  and  about  1,0<jO  other  books  published  by  Ditson  A-  Co.,  sent  free  on  .ajiplication.     Also,  all  books  mailed,  post- 
paid, for  retail  price. 


OLIVER    DITSON    &    CO. 

277  "Washington  St.,  Boston. 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.         LYON  &  HEALY, 

711  Broadway,  Ne'w  York.  Chicago. 


A  TRIO  OF  FINE 


FOR  THE  USE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 


Specimen    Copies    sent    to    any    address,    post-paid,    for    Retail    Price. 

For    sale    hy    all    prominent    music    dealers. 


German  Four-Part  Songs. 

FOR  MIXED  VOICES. 

By  N.  n.  Allen.  Price  $1.50. 

Mr.  Allen  has  shown  excellent  judRraent  in 
the  selection  of  these  eomposilions,  which  liavc 
all  the  beauty  of  tlio  oUlcr  four-part  glees  of 
Dcutschland,  without  the  tinge  of  melancholy, 
which  must  bo  acknowledged  as  a  defect. 

The  composers  are  of  the  best.  Among  them 
we  notice  Sclmraann,  Abt,  Franz,  Hauptman, 
Gade  and  Ililler.  Words  hy  Goethe,  Uhland, 
iroffman  and  Rueckardt  brighten  the  score, 
and  titles  are  well  chosen.  "  The  Rosebud," 
"The  Little  Ship,"  "  Lovo  like  the  Wind,"  "Tlie 
Linden  tree,"  "Welcome  Repose,"  and  "Pe.ace 
to  tlio  Sluraberers,"  are  specimens,  and  indi- 
cate the  genial  char.aeterof  the  poetry. 

Conductors  of  JIusical  Associations  know  very 
well  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  find  a  good 
"  second  book."  One  cannot  pr.actiee  the  "  Cre- 
ation" or  "Judas  Maccabeus"  a  whole  even- 
ing. It  is  too  heavy  work.  Still  one  does  not 
like  to  descend  from  that  to  easy  glees  or  to 
an  over  easy  cantata. 

Now  the  "Gcrm.an  Foui-Rart  Songs  are  just 
what  is  wanted.  They  are  sufficiently  solid  and 
high-toned,  interesting,  and  easy  enougli  to 
make  practice  refreshing  wliile  it  is  useful. 

CONTENTS: 

Words  by  Music  by 

THE  ROSEBUD Bodenstadt.  .Ilniiplinann. 

GOOD  NIGHT Kueckert Schuinann. 

THE  WOOD Dunker Vierlin;/. 

HIGHLAND  LASSIE. Burns Schumann. 

M.\Y  SONG Goethe llauplman. 

THEDREAM Uhland Sclnnnann. 

WELCOME  REPOSE.. Sturm Vlerllmj. 

MAY  SONG Oestenwald Fixinz. 

SPRING Mueller. 

F.\1TII  IN  SPRING.. Uhland Franz. 

ON  THE  WATER De  Cuvrey. 

THE  NUN Schumann. 

EVENING  SONG Rucckert. .  .llauptmann. 

THE  LITTLE  SHIP. .  .Uhland Schumann. 

THE  WATER  LILY. .  .Gcibel Gade. 

SPRINGTIME AM. 

THEWOODBIRD Abt. 

THE  SMITH Uhland Schumann. 

THIS  LOVE  IS  LIKE 

THE  WIND D^ierrner. 

MORNING  WANDERINGS Duerrner. 

THE  LINDEN  TREE.  .Polish  Volkslied. 

IJauptmann. 

SUNDAY HUler. 

M.\Y  DEW Uhland IJiller. 

WE  LCOME Hotlmau Hiller. 

THE.OLD  MAN Ilayden. 

PEACE  TO  THE  SLUM- 

BEREKS Jloore Yierliwj. 


For  Choral  Societies,  Choirs,  anfl  Confentious. 

By  Eben  Tour.tee.  Price  $18.00  per  dozen. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  times,  compiled  to  meet 
the  wants  of  Choirs  and  Societies. 

The  music  is  not  easy,  nor  especially  difficult, 
so  it  may  servo  for  tlie  e.isy  practice  of  advanced 
musical  societies,  and  for  the  more  solid  part  of 
the  study  of  choirs.  At  the  outset  it  has  met  with 
distinguished  success  in  being  unequivocally 
recommended  by  two  eminent  musicians. 

FROM    CARL   ZERRAHN 

Boston,  June  23d,  1ST.5. 
Dr.   Tourjee's    new   book,  THE    CHORUS 
CHOIR,  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  quali- 
ties   which   should  render  it  indispensable  to 
those  for  whose  use  it  h.as  been  prepared.     I  do 
not  recollect  to  liave    examined  a  work  of  its 
class  which  has  afforded  me  so  much  gratifica- 
tion, or  which  contains,  in  so  compact  a  form, 
so  much  good  chuichly  music.     Many  of   the 
selections  are  exceedingly  rare,  while  all  possess 
genuine  merit,  and  are  well  arranged. 
I  heartily  commend  it  to  my  musical  friends. 
CARL    ZERRAHN. 


FROM  B.   J.  LANG. 

Boston,  July  9,  187.5. 
Dr.  Tourjee, 

Dear  Sir:  — 

Many  thanks  for  the  excellent  Compilation  of 

Anthems.     Tlie  book  is  quite  a  treasure  trove 

of  solid  select  pieces  for  Church  Choir  purposes. 

Yours  truly, 

B.  J.  LANG. 

CONTENTS: 

ALMIGHTY  AND  MERCIFUL  GOD Goss. 

ABIDE  WITH  ME Bennett. 

AGNUS  DEI Mozart. 

ARISE,  SHINE ! Elvcy. 

BEHOLD  HOW  GOOD Whitjlehl. 

BLESSED  BE  THE  LORD }iortnmn.'<hj. 

"  "  "  "  ChYistmas..EarlafMar. 
BUT  THE  LORD  IS  MINDFUL. . . Mendehsohn. 

BLESSED  ARE  THE  MERCIFUL Hilex. 

BOW  DOWN  AND  HE^VR  ME Mozart. 

BLESSED  IS  HE Dr.  Nares. 

BLESSED  FOREVER Spohr. 

CALL  TO  REME.MBRANCE Novello. 

CHRIST  IS  RISEN Elvey. 

CHRIST  OUR  PASSOVER Chappie. 

CHRISTM.\S  ANTHEM Novello. 

DOTH  NOT  WISDOM  CRY .Ilakimi. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  ZION Mendelssohn. 

ENTER  NOT  INTO  JUDGMENT Atwood. 

GIVE  EAR,  O  LORD Oberlhur. 

GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS Garrett. 

"  "  "  Doiones. 

"  "  "         Novello. 

HOSANN.i Macfarren. 

HE.\R  MY  PRAYER muter. 

HAVE  MERCY  UPON  ME Macfarren. 

I  WILL  LIFT  UP  MINE  EYES ]\1utfield. 

I  WILL  SING  OF  MERCY Novello. 

And  viany  others  of  the  saine  elevated  character. 


A  Collection  of  New  Music  for  Opening  and 

Closing  religious  service,  and  for  other 

occasions. 

By  W.  O.  Perkins.  Price  $1.50. 

In  order  to  write  or  compile  a  good  book  for 
the  musical  public,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be  a 
good  composer.  Experience  tells,  here  as  else- 
where. The  one  who  has  been  most  accustomed 
to  eater  for  choirs,  will  best  understand  what 
choirs  need  and  what  choirs  can  do.  Thus  the 
experience  of  Mr.  W.  O.  Perkins  as  composer 
and  teaclier  fits  him  for  the  autlioiship  of  the 
present  work,  which  contains  music  of  a  high 
order,  but  not  a  particle  too  difficult  for  ordin- 
ary singers. 

There  are  about  100  pieces,  besides  a  dozen 
chants. 

The  words  are  so  generally  taken  from  the 
Bible,  that  a  full  table  of  contents  would  convey 
but  little  information.  The  following,  however 
may  serve  as  specimens : 

AND  IT  SHALL  COME  TO  PASS. 
AND  YE  SHALL  SEEK  ME. 
ARISE,  SHINE!  FOR  THY  LIGHT  IS  COME. 
AS  PANTS  THE  HEART. 
BEHOLD,  HOW  GOOD  and  HOW  PLE.\SANT. 
BLESSED     ARE     TIIEY    WHO    HAVE    BE- 
LIEVED. 
BLESSED  ARE  THE  PEACEMAKERS. 
BLESSED  ARE  THE  DEAD. 
BUT  THE  LORD  IS  MINDFUL. 
BY  THE  RIVERS  OF  B.\BYLON. 
CRY  ALOUD  AND  SHOUT. 
CALL  TO  REMEMBRANCE. 
COME  UNTO  ME  ALL  YE. 
DOTH  NOT  WISDOM  CRY? 
ENTER  NOT  INTO  JUDGMENT. 
GOD  IS  Ol'R  REFUGE. 
GOD  IS  A  SPIRIT. 

HEAR  THE  PRATER  OF  THY  SERVANT. 
HOW  LOVELY  ARE  THY  DWELLINGS. 
HOLY  LORD  GOD  OF  SABAOTH. 
HOW  BEAUTIFUL  UPON  THE  MOUNrNS. 
HOW  BEAUTIFUL  IS  ZION. 
HAPPY  AND  BLEST.  IF  YE  LOVE  ME. 

IT  IS  A  GOOD  THING. 
LET  THE  WORDS  OF  MY  MOUTH. 
LET  US  NOW  GO  TO  BETHLEHEM. 
O  LOUD,  HOW  MANIFOLD. 
PRAISE  WAITETH  FOR  THEE. 
SING,  O  HEAVENS. 
THE  LORD  IS  MY  STRENGTH. 
THE  LORD  IS  MY  SHEPHERD. 
THE  LORD  WILL  COMFORT  ZION. 
THEREFORE  WITH  JOY.  ... 

Tlicre  ifl  nlso  consideratilo  music  to  tlioso  sweet  Hymns 
which  have  become  Uie  classicd  of  Sacred  lyrical  pot-tVy,  us 

COME,  S.UD  JEST'S'  SACRED  VOICE. 

COME,  THOd  FOfNT  OF  EVEKY  BLESSING. 

COME,  YE  THAT  I.OVE  THE  LORD 

FROM  THE  CltOSS  UfLIFl'EIi  HIGTT. 

)N  THE  CliO.SS  OP  CHRIST  I  GLOKY. 

.lESI'S,  LOVEROPMY  SODL. 

JESUS  CIlRrST  13  RISEN  TO-DAY. 

SAVIOUR,  HREATHE  AX  EVENING  BLESSING. 

S.A.CRED  I'EACE,  CELESTIAL  TREASURE. 

WAKE  TUE  SONG  OF  JUBILEE. 

And  the  Chants  intone  the  boaiitiful  *'  Abide  with  me ;" 
"Beyond  the  Stars,"  "O  Saviour  mine,"  "The  Keaper 
and  thy  Flowers,''  "The  Shadow  of  the  Rock,"  and  others. 


CHARLES  H,  DITSON  &  CO., 


NEW   YORK. 


iver  Ditson  &  Co., 

BOSTON. 


LYON  &  HEALT, 


CHICAGO. 


I 


Whole  No.  896. 


BOSTOIS-,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  21,  1875.       Yol.  XXXV.  No.  10. 


Dwight's   JouiixAL    OF   Music, 

INiMinhfd  every  oIInT  Saturday 

277  Washington  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

JOHN      S.      DWKJHT,      EDITOR. 


ffS^TEHMS.— If  maileil  or  callrd  for.  !j;2,no  pt-r  annura; 
dclivorc'i  by  cnrriern.  $!'2.i>0.     Payment  in  advance. 

Advertisomontfi  will  b^^  inserted  at  the  following  raten  : 

One  innortion  per  line  30  ceiitM. 

Earl)  euheoqiient  iiiHertinn.  per  line.  20  cents. 

CaMs,  r>  lines  Nonpareil,  (one-half  ineli  of  spacO,  por 
annum,  SlO.OO  in  advanet*.    Oilier  Kparo-;  in  propor'iun. 

J.  8.  SPOONEK,  PRINTER.  17  PROVINCE  ST. 


^duf^rtisemcnts. 


AGENTLFIMAN"  with  in:iiiy  yoiirw  oxporieiice  in  ti-rirh- 
ing  Music  jind  I-unguuf^es,  desires  an  cnguijtraelU  fui 
tlic  Fall.    Address  S.  W., 
896— It.  219  Superior  Street,  Cleveland.  Oliio. 

A  MUSICIAN".  Teacher  of  I'i:iTin,  Th.-ory  .-m.!  ('oiniM.^i- 
lion  as  specialties,  ami  (Ir^aii  and  .Siiit;ifii;  if 
niTefwary,  <iestre«  a  posititm.  Wan  jminl  of  the  I.eiphie 
Conservatory  from  1809-72  an<l  can  come  well  reconilnonded. 

AdilrufS  B.  L.  W.,  Box  37.!, 
893—9  Sprini<t\eld,  Miuss. 

A   YOUNG   r..\I.)Y  desires  a  situation  In  a  .Seminary  as 
Teacher    of     riano-fc'ortc.       Testimonials    given   if 
wished.    Address  S.  T.. 
(191-4.  West  CirATH,\H,  .M.vss. 

A  YOUNG  L.VDY  wishes  to  assume  the  charge  of  the 
Vocal  Department  in  a  Ladies  School.     Understands 
Germau  and  French  lanf^liaces. 

Address  A.  SMITH, 
891-4.  WK.ST  Chatham,  Mass. 


Sfiiki^ 


A  rollection  of  Metrical  Tunes,  Anthoms,  etc.,  etc.,  to- 
gotlicr  with  .'I  course  for  Sin;;inu  r'Ias.>;e.^. 
IV-'fiiyncd  for  Choirs,  Sinifini;  <.M:isHe8  run!  Conventions. 
IJy  II.  R,  PaI-MKK,  ;i-i(*i.-te.l  l.y  L.  (>.  K.Mi:ks.).n-. 

Prices  !f»l.:»H,  or  )}»l-J.OO  p4T  docen. 

The  T^kadeu  is  not  quite  so  larfxc,  nor  so  expensive  a 
book  as  thi-  Standard,  and  others  of  its  predecurisori*.  Still 
it  is  a  larcje  bo<»k.  ;ind  cuiitains  a  lar^e  and  varied  colh-i;- 
tioU  of  new  Meliieal  Tunes,  anthems,  etc.  for  the  e.xiyen- 
cieM  of  cliureh  service,  and  a  ^ood  i^inirinir  selnnd  cour.su. 
The  Uimiuit-hed  price  will  har<lly  be  an  objection. 


¥l|e  >S^oiig  jAIoi]ki'cl]. 

n.  K.  Pai.meii,  aft.<!lst('d  hy  L.  O.  Emersox. 
PRICE    IS    CXS. 

A  book  arranged  esjieciaHy  for  Siu;xi"jJ  Schools.  There 
is  very  little  sacred  nniMc  uliieh  is  doulitless  an  improve- 
nietit.astci  retined  te:icliers.  it  is  somewhat  repul.si\t'  to 
UKe  the  f^oleiun  and  beautiful  words  of  sacred  lyric  poetrj* 
in  tile  diill  of  In*;;iuner8  in  note  learning. 

There  is  a  well  arranLjed  Note  course,  with  the  proper 
exercises  for  illustration.  It  i;*  not  lonj;.  Nearly  every 
American  teacher  now  ■*  understands  himself,"  and  neeils 
no  manual.  But  tliere  is  a  irreat  abiuuhmce  of  cheerful, 
Biniple,  \iSGful  secular  music  for  practice. 

A  preceiiing  work  of  the  same  character  has  been  re- 
ceived with  inunense  favor. 


SEMS OF  STRAUSS I 

Boards,  $2.50,  Cloth,  $3.00.  Gilt,  $4.00. 

The  hook  dates  from  the  ••  .lui.il. -e"  period  oT  st. me  yi-:ir- 

since,  when  it  si. en  np  at  once  to  a  hi^h  place  in  puldic 
favor,  ami  a  remarkably  huge  sale. 

It  is  as  brilliant  as  ever. 

There  is  but  one  Stual^ss  family.  Str.iuss  music  is  the 
best  of  its  class.  Lovers  uf  the  brit:;;htest  of  bright  music 
will  find  nothing  better,  and  sliould  all  possess  tins  attract- 
ive volume. 

OLIVKK  DITSON  &.  CO.,        CHAS.  H.  OITSON  &  CO., 

Boston.  711  B'dway,  >ew  York* 


TliDroDi;li  Wirl[  for  Sciols. 


American  School  Music  Reader,  Book  I.  35  Ots. 
American  School  Music  Reader,  Book  11.  50  cts* 
American  School  Music  Reader,  Book  III.  50  cts^ 

IIV    L.  <).  KMKKSaX    AND    W.  S.    TILDKN. 

Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and  the  pnb- 
lisliers  eunn<tt  eX|>ect  ilia*  a  series  of  scientific  btwjks 
fnun.led  on  the  most  advanreil  ideas  of  musical  instruction, 
shoul.l  at  once  be  universally  adopted. 

The  old  irtii/  is  to  instrneta  whole  ncbool  at  once,  giving 
tlie  sanu^  lesson  to  the  oldest  and  the  youuircht  scholar. 

Tile  new  way  is  suit  musical  irislrnclion  to  the  various 
ai^es,  in  a  school  of  8  classes,  there  must  S  Hepar.ate  and 
di-'-tiu'-t  series  of  niUf^ic  lesions  be  jriven.  Our  .Mu^i<; 
Readers  are  adapte.l  to  the  new  work,  which  is  not  only 
better,  hut  is  easier  for  ihe  teacher  than  the  old. 

Book  I.  is  for  Primary  CUisses. 

Ilook  II.  is  for  so  called  *'  Crammar '*  clasHCS. 

Book  III.  is  for  the  higher  "Grammar"  or  the  lower 
"IIiu'li"  class. 

Book  IV.  maybe  reckoned  in  the  series,  but  ia  better 
known  as  the  ucw  Hiiih  .School  Choir. 


A   DoTitl©   Pleasure. 


The  Fia:so  at  Home: 

A  COI.l.KCTION   ilK 

Clioicc  Four    Ifdjul    Pieces   for    tJie 
Pi<nioforte. 

Price  in  Boards,  $2,50,  in  Cloth,  $3,  Full  Gilt,  $4. 

Ftiilliful  Pianoforte  tcacliers  li-.ive  loiifi  wished 
for  siirli  a  book  as  tliis,  and  sliould  Hot  foro[ol 
that  tlify  HOW  liavc  it. 

Of  tlu'  j;ivat  iisi'  ol  ihict  jilayiiij;  in  ih'Vidopino; 
an  "oar  for  tliin' "  \\v  need  not  speak.  lu- 
striictoi's  also  tiHili'i'staiid  its  iHi|iortaiii-i;  in  cor- 
ifctiii!.;  ■■musical  slaiiinicrin;; "  ;ind  supplyiiif; 
the  want  of  consecutive  nuisic^al  llioii<;hl. 

The  I'lANo  AT  IloMK  is  also  a  tjood  ihiiis  to 
liave  in  a  family.  sHjiidinjj  llie  means  of  enter- 
laiiMHcHts  liy  ilie  ■' twosislui's"  or  ■■two  friends'' 
wlio  like  to  play  to^^ethor. 

Nearly  Eeady !     One  of  the  Best ! 

This  a  eoiHliact.  iioitable  little  collection  of 
tlie  choicest  dcvoliiiiial  Ilynins  anil  Tunes  well 
adajiled  for  social  iclit^iotis  iHeelinjjs;  nolhiiig 
diftictilt.  nothinii  «  illi  iiiiiicate  hannoiiy,  but  the 
lovable  music  all  like  to  sin;;.  Kor  the  selection 
and  airaiiKemenl.  Ibe  jiublic  will  be  indebted  to 
the  taste  tmd  ability  .il'  -Mr.  1).  F.  IFodoks. 

I*rico   to  IIP  in  Ooanla.  :l«»  Onla,  or  <^'.l  per 

ilo/eu.     lu  l*u|><T  *£.>  <'fiitH.  or  ^-£.40 

IKT  tluzeu. 


TWO  GEM-LETS  BY  MENDELSSOHN. 

Lorely.        An    unlinished    Opera.       Gi)     Cents. 
Per  dozen,  .'i.-i.i). 
Complete,   in    that   it    jrives    a  well-rounded 
satisfaction  to  sinij  it,  but  not  a  whole  opera. 

FIRST    WALPURGIS    NIGHT. 

Cloth    $1.2.-|.      Boards  $l.i)i)    Paper  SO  Cents. 
Commended  to    the    notice   of    lIn.^ical    So- 
cieties. 

OLIVEK  DITSON  &  CO.,      CHAS.  H.  DITSO^  &  CO,, 
Boston.  711  B'dway,  New  York, 


DfUJ  Pu^ic  for  giug, 

V  0  0  A  I.  . 

Down  the  Shadowed  Lane  she  goes.  5.  F  lo  f. 

Ox;iu(id.  40 
Waitin;;  for  the  Swallows.  4.  D  to  e.  rhi.'oUi.  50 
Five  o'clock  "Itus.  2.    tJ  to  d.  Vninn/.  ,'i5 

Which  is  the  jiroperest  Day  to  drink,     (ih-e. 

:;.  •;  t<)  '(.  '  l)r.  Ante.  30 

A  River  thro'  each  winding  Glade,     o.  G  to  d. 

}Vrl</l,t(jn.  30 
Uretims  of  the  Past.     S'g  and  Cho.  ;),  A/>  to  f. 

7''c«o)i.  ;iO 
I'pon  a. stormy  Sunday.  .'!.  V)b.  Cnrpadcr.  .'Jo 
The  Family  liruscambile.       :!.  F  to  '/. 

Offenliitch.  ;!5 
Tliere  sits  a  Uird  on  yonder  Tree.     4.  A4  lo  ;/. 

Skcffini/((in.  rii'5 
My  Father's  liible.  :!.  .V(  to  e.  JiicliiiyJ.s.  MO 
That's  what's  the,  Mtitter.  2.  1!'.  toe.  Straujht.  ;W 
Mem' rv's  (iohlen  Crown.     Sonj;  and  Clio.     :;. 

\ih  to  li.  Daid-x.  :',-, 

Tiike  me  back  to  Home  and  Mother.     Song 

and  ( 'ho.     3.  A^i  to  f.  IJmith/.  ;S 

Darkness  turned  to  Light.     111.  Title.     Song 

and  Cho.     2.   D  to  e.  JJanl^.s.  40 

The  Jlaiden'.s  Kose,  or,  .So  the  .Story  goes. 

:!.   F  to  f.  Ilnttini.  X) 

.Joys  of  the  Future.     (La  (lioja  del  Futuro). 

Duet  for  two  Sopr's.  .").  F  to  a.   (,'iii;/Uni.  (!0 
The  Letter  in  t)ic  Candle.     Song  ajid  Cho. 

2.  A  to  o.  Vuofp.  ;)0 

I5o.se  Aylmcr.  .'!.  E')  to  7.  linott.  ;)0 

iferry  Day,  sing  the  Merry  Day.     4.  F  to  i/. 

Ojthihm:/,.  :m 
Old  Brown's  Daughter.  2.  K6  to  e.  Uuttt.  '.iij 
Poor  FUen.     4.   E  minor  and  major  to  e. 

J'insiili.  ;;.") 
My  Love  has  gone  a-sailing.     2.  E/>  to  e. 

Miilloy.  V^) 
Pepita,  the  merry  f;i])sey  Maid.     4. 

and  major  U>  f. 
Within  the  Cellar's  depths  I  sit.     3 


Vr  minor 
Knh/iit.  ;;.") 
Ftof. 
Fisdi'.r.  30 


INSTEUMENTAL. 


First  Kiss  Waltz.     (Le  lueniier  baiscr).    3.    C. 

Lamolhi:  ''j 
Massa's  in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground.     FanUisie 

de  Concert.     0.   (i.  I'ujie.  1.00 

Sabbath  Fvitning  Chimes.     Fantasie  on  ■'  The 

Hells  of  Aberdovy.     0.   YJj  Pope.   1.00 

The  lied  Cross  March.     3.  K«.     G.  I).  WUsun.  lr> 
Ocean  Spr.iy  Polka.     3.   .\A.  Siiiimavj.  ■iO 

Promentide  Militaire.     .Marehe  Caraeteri.s- 

titiuu.     3.     \)  U>  Kb.  Neualedt.  50 

Home  Trea.sures.  SmallwooJ,  ta.  40 

Xo.  7.     The  Bridge.  2.  F. 

On  the  Train.     Gah.p.     3.  B'j  Fernald.    ,30 

Moonlight.     Serenaile.     4.   lib.  lUchiirdx.  4(J 

Petit  Carnival.     0  easy  Dances  for  4  hands. 

SUcabbri'i. 
N'o.  3.     Schottisehe.  2.    G.  '     ;r, 

5.     Galoi>.  2.    F.  Ji") 

Old  Folks  at  Home.     Varied.     4.  Y.b.     Grobv.  70 
D.anse  Xeapolitaiue.      4  hands.        ij.  DA. 

6'.  Siiiil/i.  1.00 
Cheer  Up:  (ialop.  2.    G.  Lowell.  :',() 

Clear  Blue  Sky.     Op.  104.     3.    G.        Lichner.  3U 
La  Fille  du  liegiment.     Fantasie.    0.  A'; 

.S.  Smith.  1.00 
Bunker  Hill  Grand  Centennial  March. 

3.  F.  i.  MiWon.  30 

The  Popular    Z  U  L  JI  A  . 

-'.  D.  arr.  by  Uaniij  D.  30 

Memory.     (111.  Title).     Idyl.     4.  Y.b.     WiUnjii.  'M 

Musrc  BV  Maii,.— Music  is  ecnt  by  mail,  the  c:cpcnsc  be- 
ing two  cents  for  evury  four  ounces,  or  fmcliou  lliereof 
about  one  cent  for  .in  ordiii.ary  i>iecc  of  music.  Pi-rsoiin, 
at  a  distance  will  tind  tlie  con'veyance  a  saving  of  time  anil 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  scut  at 
double  these  rales. 


DWIGIIT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


SUI  GENERIS. 


PALMAMtPQUi/.,  .,y  'iMERUIT^JFERAT?' 


DNEOUALED::;:;r,UN  APPROACHED 


--  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR 

VIENNA.  1873;  PARIS,  1 


nSJI  Y   Aimricfin  Organs   t'ver  awarded   nny  medal 
UllLl    in  Etivope,  or  whiih  present  such  extraordi- 
nary excellence  as  to  command  a  wide  sale  there. 
1 1  III  ft  YQ  awarded     highest  premmms  at   Tndns- 
ALlI  n  I  0  t^i^l  Kxpositiun^,  lu  America  os  well  os 
Europe.     Oiito[  hundreds  there  have  not  been  h\x  in 
all  where  any  other  organs  have  been  preferred. 
prOT  Declared    by   Eminent  Musicians,    in    both 
DLu  I    hemispheres,    to    be     unrivaled.      See 
TESTIMONIAL  CIROULAK,  with  upmior.b  of  more 
than  One  Thousand  (sent  free). 
IftlOIOT  on  having  a  Mason  &  Hamlin.     Do  not 
Ivlolu  I    take  any  other.   Dealers  get  larger  com- 
missions for  .selling   inferior  organs,  and  far  Una 
reasnii  often  try  very  hard  to  sell  soinething  else. 

NI-UU  CTVI  PC  ^^^^^  niost  important  improve- 
IflClf  ol  I  LLu  rnents  ever  made.  New 
Solo  and  Combination  Stops.  Superb 
Ctasere  and  other  <'awes  u£  new  desi£:nM. 


An 
ex- 


PIANO-HARP  CABINET  ORGAN 

quiMtf  CMiiitiiniition  of  Ihrsi.^  iiislniiucnts. 

EASY  PAlmtNTS.  f  o'r"monthIy  VTVmTteT]y 
pnyrnent^;  or  rrnttii  until  rt-ut  pays  fiir  the  orpan. 
PRTRI  nniCC  •"»'  t'irculars,  with  full  partic- 
UH  I  HLUUULO  ulars.  free.  Address  MASON  & 
UAMI.IM  iiltdAN'  CO.,  I5J  Tremont  Street,  BOS- 
TON; lis  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK;  or  SO  i  83 
Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 

E  D  W.     S  CHUB  E  R  T  tl     *     0  O. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  TINION  SQUAKE, 

NEW  YORK.  [795 

LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  anil  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
not  Boston  Prices. 

JCg^In  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  it  Vo.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
1.11  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreh/n 
Music.  179-1— 3m' 

MRS.    FLORA    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [7S2 — ly 

G.    W.    DUDLEY, 

Teacher  of   Singing    and    Voice   Building. 

(Dr.  H.  R.  Streeter's  Method)  Room  No.  3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Buildiiij;',  15-i  Tremont  St. 

ptiT] 

MRS.  JENNY'  KEMPl'ON, 

VOCALIST    AN9   TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.         [798 


THE    CHORUS  CHOIR, 

JIV  EBEN  TOUR.IRE. 

FOE   MUSICAL    SOCIETIES 

AND  von 

CHORUS   CHOIRS. 

i'l:l(E   .'jilS  I'Elt  Dd/.EN. 

Dr.  Tour.iee,  duriug  his  numerous  visits  (for 
conducting  "Praise  Meetings,"  for  Lectures, 
itc.)  to  the  various  religious  societies  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  has  noticed  a  new  phase 
of  tlie  times. 

Tlie  former  Choirs,  in  village  and  town,  have 
mostly  passed  away.  As  musical  culture  ad- 
vanced, congregations  became  ambitious  to  do 
tlieir  own  singing.  This  they  have  done,  well 
or  ill,  but  have  succeeded  so  far  generally  as  to 
empty  the  singing  seats.  After  this,  congrega- 
tions, wandering  in  their  song  like  sheep  with- 
out shepherds,  naturally  often  broke  down,  and 
were  fain  to  call  in  the  aid  of  precentors.  Mu- 
sicians, however,  understand  that  one  voice,  of 
man  or  woman,  is  not  sufficient  to  lead  a  large 
assembly.  A  quartet  or  a  chorus  for  lead  is 
essential.  Many  new  choirs  have  been  formed, 
not,  like  the  former  ones,  to  do  all  the  singing, 
but  to  lead  congregations,  and  to  perform  the 
needed  Voluntarj',  Solo  and  Anthem  Music. 

For  such  choirs  the  "CHORUS  CHOIR"  is 
intended.  The  music  is  not  easy,  nor  especi.tlly 
difficult,  and  is  of  so  good  a  kind  as  to  wear  well 
after  once  being  learned. 

Musical  Societies  will  find  the  Chorus  Choir 
a  book  ready  to  their  hands,  which  contains 
much  valuable  material  for  practice. 


GEIAN  FOl  PART  SONGS, 

FOR    MIXED   VOICES, 

WITH    ENGLISH    V/ORDS, 

Compiled  by  N.  H.  ALLEN. 

Price  $1.50. 

Notice  that  the  music  is  for  MIXED  VOICES, 
for  which  there  is  not  such  a  gTeat  quantity  of 
music  by  GeiTnan  composers. 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  fine  book, 
one  is  at  once  impressed  with  its  brightness. 
Although  nothing  can  be  said  against  the  "pen- 
sive" character  of  many  excellent  quartets,  one, 
after  a  while,  gets  tired  of  them  We  like  to 
turn  from  shade  to  sunshine. 

*'  Beml  Xov<»l^  IloM4>l>iifll." 

"  X«^ll  iii<4  tliat,  Wllorj-'ti  my  I>ai'liii^  ?" 

"  Tlkv  Sea  iM  »lill,  tUv  W^iutlH  are  Sleeping." 

"  A  little  veM^el  Niiio»tlil.r  adowii  tbe  River 

jyoeM.*' 

are  lines  which  illustrate  the  clear  and  sweet 
character  both  of  words  and  music. 

7  Part  Songs, 

^!Y'    J.  C.    D.    P.UJKER. 

Price  GO  cents. 
Not  Songs  with  7  parts,  but^7  Songs  or  Glees, 
each  of  which  has  foiu-  parts. 

As  originally  sung  by  the  musical  Club  under 
Mr.  Parker,  they  attracted  much  attention,  and 
were  pronounced  favorites.  Favorite  Glees  are 
not  plenty.     Try  them ! 

OLIVEU  DIT.SOX  .t  CO.,  CHAS.  11.  DITSON  &  CO., 

Boston.  J 11  Br'dnay,  S.  I. 

PUBLISHERS. 


The  Hisli  Scliflol  Cloir. 

(nearly  ready)  for 

High  Schools  Academies,  &c., 

By  L,  O,  Emi;ks(].v  and  \V,  S,  Tilke-v. 
Price  $1.00.  $7.50  Per  dozen . 

Tliis  new  book  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
THE  HOUR  OF  SINGING.  Those  who  have 
a.sed  that  very  useful  and  popular  book,  will 
need  no  urging  to  adopt  a  new  work  by  tlie 
same  authors. 

The  Hion  School  Choir  contains  the  proper 
amount  of  elementary  instruction,  and,  as  one 
of  a  graded  series,  naturally  succeeds  Vols,  1., 
II.  and  III.  of  the  American  School  Music 
Readers.  But  it  also  has  a  large  collection  of 
two,  three  and  four-part  songs,  which  finely 
combine  recreation  with  study. 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

IN  THE  FORM  OF  LECTURES. 

BY'   FREDERICK   LOUIS  RITTER. 

Professor  of  Music   in    Vassar   CoUeye. 
In  Two  Volumes,     Each  §1  ,.50. 

As  a  standard  work,  this  compilation  of  Prof, 
Bitter  cannot  well  be  excelled,  and  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  every  Music  Teaclier  who  in- 
tends to  be  well  posted  in  musical  infonnation. 

Few  students  would  have  the  patience  to 
sift  and  examine  500  works  bearing  on  the 
history  of  sweet  sounds,  Tet  this  has  been 
done  in  order  to  bring  together  the  very  com- 
pact treatise  before  us,  which,  while  condensed, 
useful  and  thorough,  does  not  lack  the  very  im- 
portant trait  of  being  interesting. 


NATIONAL   HYMN 

—AND — 

FOR  CONGREGATIONS,  SCHOOLS  &  THE  HOME. 

Price  40  cents,  -$35  per  UHj. 

For  Congregations,  who  need  but  a  small 
book.  Its  tunes  are  the  best,  most  skilfully 
selected,  and  the  hymns  are  sufBcient  in  number 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

For  Schools,  for  opening  and  closing  ser- 
vices. It  is  quite  desirable  that  in  schools  .and 
seminaries,  pupils  should  become  acquainted 
with  current  sacred  music.  This  is  just  what  is 
wanted.  Either  one,  two,  three  or  four  parts 
may  be  learned.  The  book  will  always  be  useful, 
and  need  not  be  changed,  like  other  school 
books,  from  time  to  time. 

For  the  Home.  Being  quite  handy  and  porta- 
ble, it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  "lying  around  "' 
in  a  sitting  room  or  on  the  Piano,  ready  for 
evening  or  Sunday  evening  sings  by  the  chil- 
dren, by  the  family,  or  by  assembled  neighbors. 


Coming!    A  Welcome  Visitor! 

OUR  NEW  SABBATH  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 
THE 


BY-   H.    S.  AND  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

Pidl  of  bright,  sweet,  pure,  shinlmj  songs,  of 
which  there  can  never  be  too  many. 

Don't  get  a  new  book  before  examining  this. 
OLIVER  DITSON  i  CO.,        CDAS.  H.  DITSON  i  CO., 
Boston.  ;il  B'dwaj-,  N.  ¥. 

PUBLISHERS. 


Whole  No.  890. 


BOSTON,  SATUEDAY,  AUG.  21,  1875.  Vol.  XXXY.  Xo,  10. 


"Lohengrin"  in  London,  1875. 

( Fi-om  tkf  ••  Illaxiriilol  Sjjoiihi;/  am/  llraiiuilh:  Xiirs.") 

Wagnerites!  your  fond  petitions 

Were  incessant  for  auditiona 
0£  tlie  "  MuHic  of  the  Fiitinv  "—to  cacophony  akin: 

Now  rest  ye,  and  lie  tlianktul ! 

Sh"d  o£  •rratcfiil  tears  a  tank  full  — 
The  R.I.O.  and  II.M.O.  have  each  lilaycd  /ji/u  iif/rin. 

How  the  note  of  preparation 

Stirr'd  the  imlses  of  the  nation  ! 
Rumor  said  tlie  rival  manaKors  care.l  not  for  pelt  a  pin. 

If  Ma|>lesrni  spent  millions, 

Oye  wonld  certainly  spi'iid  l.illionB— 
Each  <iuile  vviilin^  to  ho  hankriipt  for  the  sake  nf  I.ohrn- 
griii. 

'Tw.as  said  that  Vianesi 

Was  mightily  onaisy. 
And  searched  the  score  f.>r  "  tunes  "  all   nifht.  his  hand 
upon  his  chin ; 

While  the  conscientious  Costa 

In  a  single  n\onth  had  lost  a 
Stone  of  flesh,  while  constantly  devourinsj;  I.nhmgrln. 

The  lessee  of  ancient  Druiy 
Paid,  for  his  part,  he  was  sure,  he 
Quite  pitied  those  condemned  to  hear  the  Covent  Garden 
ilin', 
Whil  ■  he  of  rovcnt  flarden 
Said  he  didn't  care  a  farden 
For  the   weak   atlcnipt  "across  the  w.ay "   to  hash  up 
J.ohinijy'ni' 

The  nianai^crial  rivals, 

Hi>lh  believers  in  ■'  revivals." 
Found    the    new    prodMctl.oi   answer;   -for  '   tin'    world" 
came  llockiui^  in, 

Led,  hy  fatal  curiosity. 

To  endure  the  sad  verliosity 
Of  the  singers,  "  olddigato  "  to  the  hand,  in  l.nhsnjrin.   '. 

Henry,  surnameil  "  the  Fowler," 

Was  a  melancholy  howler; 
The  Herald  was  so  tuneless,  th.at  to  slay  hiui  were  no  sin  ; 

And  Frederic  and  Ortrud 

(If  to  say  so  wont  he  thought  rude) 
Though  cheerful,  hrilliant   hcinas,   failed    to    brighten 


At  the  one  house  Nicolini, 

At  the  other  Campaniui, 
Heroically  struugled  {all  in  vain)  encerea  t«  win; 

While  Xilsson  and  Alliani, 

As  Elsa,  without  l>la(r;ney. 
Sang  divinely  I      Else,  a  slender  chance  li.aii  Wagner's 
Lohengrin. 

The  Teutons  (gifted  creatures !) 
Decked  with  smiles  their  sandy  features. 
The  soul-less  Anclo-Saxons  asked  ■•  When  will  the  lune 
begin?" 
They  found,  to  their  confusion, 
No  beginning  nor  conclusion! 
So  they  came  to  Ihe  conclusion  "  to  sleep  out  this  Lohen- 
grin." 

Yet  the  music,  though  somniferous, 
Produced  results  auriferous; 
F.    Gye    and   J.  U.  Mnpleson  sent  Wagner  "  heaps    of 
tin"(??) 

«#*#*♦* 

Those  impresaiii  wily 
Nudge  each  other's  elbow  .slily  ; 
Each  hugs  his  banker's  pass-liook ;— an<l  they  whisper 
low,  and  grin.  ,,. 

—Ihur,,  n,rsn: 


Bach's  Organ  Music. 

(From  the  *•  Concordia,"  tLoudon.) 

Times  liave  changed  liere,  in  reg.-ird  to  the 
worlds  of  the  dintur  of  Leipzig,  since  the  day 
-ivhen  Dr.  liuniey  invited  dear"  old  Sam.  Wcs- 
le}'  to  inspect,  as  a  novelty,  the  mutilated  edi- 
tion of  the   first  half   of   the    WuhUempirirtt 


Klm-li'r,  referred  to  so  sarc.-astie;illy  in  the  fir.st 
of  the  .series  of  letters  to  Mr.  .Jacob.  Xot  only 
have  English  musici.ans  rec(5gnized  the  great- 
ness and  popnlarity  of  Bach's  genius,  but  we 
seem  threatened  with  a  kind  of  Bach  mania, 
not  of  the  most  critical  or  considerate  type,  in 
our  drawing-room  circles,  where  fair  girls  of 
the  testhetie  ])ersiiasion  m.'iy  be  heard  to  express 
their  profound  adminition  for  the  composer, 
on  the  strength  perliajis  of  a  couple  of 
"  Gavottes,"  wliieh  l)i';iraI>out  the  s;iuie  jjropor- 
tion  to  tlie  works  whicli  are  tlie  real  pillars  of 
ISaeh's  fame  as  the  sonnets  of  SlKiksi)e;ire  bear 
to  //<«/•  and  O; //(.////,  wi til  a  full  security  th;it 
they  are  saying  the  right  thing.  Performances 
of  X\u:  Pii.-i.ii'iii  have  b.;coui('  the  resort  of  men  of 
eniinenee  in  art,  litiu':iture,  and  science,  who 
will  point  out  to  you  the  suiieriority  of  Bach's 
concentniteil  dnimatie  method  over  the  vain 
and  umueaiiing  repetitions  of  ILindel's  chorus- 
es. By  such  (lowers  of  criticism  we  l(':irn  that 
Bach  has  become  the  fashion,  iind  luive  room 
to  think  th;it  he  nuiy  eventually  be  uiider- 
stooil. 

In  the  meantime  it  may  be  iloubfed  whether 
sufficient  prominence  is  beiu"-  given,  ev(!n  by 
musicians,  to  the  works  which  after  ;ill  form 
the  most  characteristic  and  uniipuM:.\position  of 
the  composer's  g(mi  us.  Thcorgan  was  to  Bach 
what  the  |ii;inororte  was  to  Bei'thoven  ;  the  in- 
strument on  which  he  speei:dly  excirlled,  and 
for  which  he  wrote,  therefore,  with  the  strong- 
est sym))athy  and  interest.  1I(^  w:is  |)roud  of 
his  exeelhuice  :is  an  executant:  h;iving,  like  all 
musicians  of  !i  lu-althy  type'  of  genius,  a  dash 
of  the  firtti'yKo  eh'meni  in  liis  niitiire — a  sense  of 
the  pleasure  in  vjuiipiisliing  ditliculties,  which 
(whatever  pliilosophic  critics  nciy  say)  has  had 
a  place  in  :dl  art  tluit  is  worth  the  mime. 
Moreover,  the  organ  w:is  th(!  one  medium  for 
tlie  expression  of  his  gre:iter  music  which  exist- 
ed in  as  complete  ;i  form,  with  regard  to  essen- 
tials, as  at  present.  The  orchestm  w:is  then  in 
its  infancy,  the  pi:inoforle  w;is  re])res(>nted  by 
the  spinet,  and  great  chonil  g;itherings.  on  a 
.scale  to  do  justice  to  such  works  as  the  l'iix«ion 
and  the  B  minor  M;iss,  were  not.  In  such 
works  Biich  wrote  for  the  future;  in  his  organ 
music  he  wrote  for  his  own  day,  and  for  instru- 
ments which,  however  their  mechanism  might 
be  seofled  at  by  the  modern  Paris  or  London 
m;inufaeturers,  possessi;d  all  the  greatness  of  | 
sc;ile  and  weight  of  tone  which  made  Schumann  i 
speak  of  the  sounds  of  the  organ  as  "the  om- 
ni])otence  of  music." 

The  modern  English  organist  experiences 
none  cf  Wesley's  difficulties  in  unearthing  :ind 
reading  the  organ-music  of  Bach  ;  thccompicti^ 
and  beautifully-engraved  edition  of  ncrriai 
Griepeukerl  and  Roitzscli  being  now  accessible 
at  an  almost  nominal  i)rice.  And  with  some 
of  the  finest  of  the  contents  of  these  eiglit  vol- 
umes the  public  have  been  made  to  ascertain 
extent  familiar.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the 
"St.  Ann  "fugue,  which  in  fact  was  worked 
so  hard  by  the  first  introducers  of  the  organ 
fugues  in  England  th;tt  it  is  now  t;icitly  dropped 
as  hackneyed.  The  greater  of  the' G  minor 
fugues  is  at  jireseut  theix't-v;  de  vhktancc  with 
classically-minded  phiyers;  ;ind  others  which 
are  more  or  less  frequeutlv  lieard  are  the  Pre- 
lude and  Fugue  in  G,  the"  Toccata  in  D  minor, 
and  the  brilliant  "show  fugue  "  in  D  fall  in  the 
fourtli  vol.  of  GriepeukeiTs  edition).  These 
and  one  or  two  others  stand  now  as  represen- 
tatives to  audiences  of  Bach's  organ  works, 
much  as  ihc  PatliHique,  the  Pastorale,  i\\e  Moon- 
liijh!,  and  the  Funeral  J/i/cc/i  sonatas  some  time 
;igo  represented  Beethoven's  works  to  the  ma- 
jority of  amateurs,  and  were  repeated  continu- 


ally as  if  no  others  had  been  written.      The 
works  named  ;ibove  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
volumes  of  Bach;  but  others  greater  than  any 
of  them  are  very  rarely  heard.     How  many  or- 
ganists,  for  in.stance,  ever  play  the   "  Toe-cata 
and    fugue   in   the    Doric    mode"    (.so-called, 
though  in  fai't  tlie  flat  sixth  is  so  constantly  in- 
troduced th.at  the  divergence  from  the  norin.al 
"D  minor"  is  rather  nominal  than  real)?     A 
composition  which,   in  its  sustained  grandeur 
of  style — its  anti|)lion;il  resjjonses  rising  to  so 
grand  a  climax  in  the  ]u-eluile,  its  chainof  sus- 
pensions and  imitations  unfolding  as  if  bv  some 
necessary   hiw    of    logical    progression   in    the 
fugue — i)roduces  on  tlic  mind  the  impression 
of  a  setting  forth  of  the  primordial  elements  of 
music.  iina<lult(;nited  by  any  of  the  accidental 
embroidery  with   whi(;ii  passing  fashions  have 
disguised  it.     Or,  if  it  is  difficult  to  get  ;in  au- 
dience eipial  to  such   severely  alistmiet  music, 
tliere  is  the  great  E  minor  fugue  (GriepenUerl, 
Vol.   II.   Xc).    il)   with   its   symmetrically  con- 
structed  ])relude  giving  opportunity    for    the 
most  delicate  effects  of  contrast  in  registering, 
;ind  with  its  extraordinarily  individual  and  in- 
cisive ]irincip;il  subject  which  iirrests  the  atten- 
tion at  once,  ;ind  contrasts  so  remarkalily,  too, 
with    the    brilli;int  i);iss;iges,    ipiite  modern   in 
style,  in  what  might  be  termed  the   inlrniinzo. 
A   perforin:ince  of  this   fugue,  embodying  all 
the  contr;ist  and  v;iriety  of  effect  of  which  it  is 
capable  on  a  large  organ,  would  be  one  to  call 
forth  the  highest   manipulative   and    a'sthetic 
])owers  of  a  fine  player.     Sc;ir(;(dy  inferior  is 
the  beautiful  work  in  15  minor  which  follows  it 
in  the  Leipzig  edition ;  ami   in   the  i)relude   of 
tliis  ;igain  it  is  observ;ible  what  scop(>  is  afford- 
ed to  the  play(!r  who  will  t:ike  tlie  trouble  to 
study   with  tl)is  end  for  the  most  refined  and 
even  |)i<piant  effe(;ts  of  registering.     The  ade- 
(piate.  perform.incc'  of  such  works  would  cer- 
tainly   be    retatived    with    enthusiasm    by  any 
ediic:ited   nuisi(';il   ;vudicncc;  though    in    those 
Ktratit  of  music.il  society  whicli   fasliion  dom- 
inates, it  is  ;iinusiiig  to  observe  tluit  peo]5le  will 
listen  with  ailminition  to  tlu!  ))erformaiua!  of 
Liszt's   pi;niofort(;    "  trans(;ri|)tions "  of    these 
works  by  an  eminent  ])i;inist,  who  wtuild  not 
go  a  step  out  of  thc'ir  way   to  lie;ir  the  Siune 
(ajinpositious  played   with  their  true  effect   on 
the  instrument  they  w<;re  written  for.     Among 
other  spc(;imc:ns  of  B:ich's  organ  music,  almost 
entirely  ni'glccleil.  may  be  named  the  Prelude 
and  FuLTiie  in  F  minor  (Vol.  11,  Xo.  .T),  remark- 
able for  the  clear  ;ind  flowing  character  of  the 
prelude;  and  tlx^  still  liner  one;  in  C  minor  (Xo. 
0   of  tlie  same  volume),  in  which  tlic  prelude 
has  all  the  (ire  and  variety  of  color  of  an  orches- 
tral conijiosition,  susce|)tilile  of  every  shade  of 
efTect  and  climax.     Another  work  in  the  same 
key  (a  favorite  one  with  writers  for  the  organ) 
is  that  numbered  G  in  Vol.  Ill,  a  composition 
which  tlie  German  editors  riglitly  characterize 
as  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  Bach's  works 
that  we  possess,  the  prelude  being  a  most  sci- 
entific and  yet  expressive  movement,  and  the 
fugue  notable,  among  other  points,  for  one  of 
the  grandest  passages  in  the  wliole  range  of 
organ  music,  (tliat  where  a  subsidiary  chromat- 
ic subject  is  introduced,)  as  well  as  for  the  fine 
and  effective  manner  in  which  the  return  to 
the  principal  theme  is  led  up  to.     Of  this  work 
it  may  be   pretty  roundly  affirmed   that  it  is 
never  played.     Almost  the  same  degree  of  neg- 
lect seems  to  befall  the  beautiful  composition 
which  has  been  placed  by  the  German  editors, 
though  on  no  sufficient  evidence,  as  the  prelude 
to  the  "  St.  Ann''  fugue,  and  which  combines 
with  some   of  the  highest  qualities  of  Bach's 
writings    a    grace  and  tunefulness  of   melody 
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sucli  fts  we  usually  connect  rather  witli  the 
uRinc  of  Mozai-t.  This  composition  (iMi;ht  to 
lieconu!  n  Tavoritc  even  witli  "  poiinhvr"  iuidi- 
cnccs,  if  they  ev(^r  hitd  a  cliancc  of  giving;  their 
verdict  on  it. 

The  intimate  connection  of  Bacli,  ttirouifh 
his  organ  |)hiying,  with  tlie  Lutlieran  clinrcli 
music  of  Iiis  (hxy,  led  to  tl»e  production  of  a 
very  uolile  and  interesting  class  of  (  om|iositious 
eniliodying  in  one  form  or  another  many  of  the 
c/mnili's  of  Ijulheran  (icrmany.  Mendidssohu, 
in  1845,  edited  a  collection  of  all  of  these 
which  he  could  find,  subsequently  re-issncd  in 
England  liyilessis.  Coventry  and  llollier;  and 
though,  of  course,  these  are  included  in  the 
licipzig  edition,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  men- 
tion them  without  recognizingthe  earlier  effort 
of  ]\[eiuleIssohn  to  bring  them  into  notice.  It 
is  siugnlar  that  while  the  fashion  of  introduc- 
ing cAeri/^c  me'odies,  so  common  in  contempo- 
rary irstrumental  compositions,  is  entirely 
derived  from  Bach  (through  INIeudelssohn  and 
Schumann),  his  organ  movements,  based  on  the 
same  kind  of  theme,  seem  to  be  comjiletely  a 
dead  letter.  No  one  i)lays  them,  no  one  seems 
to  kiuiw  of  them.  They  are  not  perha]is,  as 
was  atfirmed  with  a  little  more  zeal  than  judg- 
ment in  the  musical  columns  of  a  literary  con- 
tem|)<uary,  the  greatest  works  for  tlie  organ 
which  Bach  has  left.  Of  the  jVFendelssohn 
volume,  which  represents  probably  but  a  glean- 
ing of  the  kind  of  thing  that  Bach  was  extem- 
porizing every  Sunday  to  somewhat  unappreci- 
ative  congregations,  nearly  one  half  is  occupied 
by  short  preludes,  consisting  of  a  harmonizing 
of  the  chflnde  with  a  more  or  less  elal.iorate 
counterpoint,  many  of  which  are  cliiefiy  valua- 
ble miw  as  studies  of  four  and  five  jiart  writing. 
Among  the  most  noteworthy  is  a  remarkable 
setting  of  the  old  melody  "In  dulci  jubilo,"  in 
double  canon,  the  melody  forming  one  canon, 
(between  the  right  hand  and  the  pedal),  and 
an  elaboi-ate  counterpoint  figure  in  triplets, 
between  the  two  hands,  the  other.  In  this 
case,  as  in  some  other  of  these  clionilc  compo- 
sitions, the  pedal  plays  the  tenor  part  on  eight- 
foot  stops,  and  the  real  bass  is  the  countei-jjoint 
played  by  the  left  hand.  Bach's  power  of 
inventing  "figures"  for  counterpoint  is,  how- 
ever, wonderfully  shown  in  these  short  pieces, 
more  than  forty  in  number.  But  among  the 
larger  works  of  the  class  are  some  in  the  great- 
est style  of  organ  music.  The  grand  prelude 
in  F  on  the  old  melody  "  Komm,  heiliger 
Geist,"  in  which  the  hands  carry  on  a  fngued 
alhyro  moveraeut  on  a  brilliant  and  flowing 
subject,  while  the  pedal  slowly  thunders  out 
at  intervals  the  se])arate  phrases  of  the  chorale, 
is  one  of  those  things  for  which  there  are  hard- 
ly, perhaps,  either  organs  or  audiences  to  be 
found  in  England.  It  demands  an  instrument 
of  the  greatest  scale,  producing  volume  and 
power  without  noiiti',  something  very  different 
from  the  combinations  of  steam-whistles  which 
are  placed  in  onr  large  music  halls  under  the 
title  of  "  organs."  Among  the  quieter  move- 
ments of  this  class  is  that  one  of  which  Men- 
delssohn in  one  of  his  letters  speaks  with  such 
enthusiasm,  "  Pchmiicke  dich,  O  liebe  Seele," 
which  he  said  "sent  a  tremor  through  him," 
whenever  he  began  to  play  it.  Almost  equal 
to  this  in  beauty  is  that  in  6,  "An  wasser- 
fiiissen  Babylons, "  in  which,  as  in  the  greater 
one  on  "  Nun  danket  alle  Herrn,"  the  counter- 
point repeats,  so  to  speak,  the  leading  lines  of 
tlie  ]irincipal  melody,  ]iroducing  a  remarkable 
cfTect  of  unity  in  the  whole.  A  highly  elabo- 
rated trill  in  G  for  two  manuals  and  pedal  is 
■another  important  work  coming  under  the 
present  category  in  virtue  of  the  introduction 
of  a  clwrale  melody  on  the  pedal  just  at  the 
close  of  the  movement.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  compositions  is  the  setting, 
in  three  "verses,"  of  the  hymn,  "O  Gottes 
Lamm  nnschuldig, "  the  same  which  is  intro- 
duced, though  in  a  rather  different  form,  in 
the  opening  chorus  of  the  Passion.  As  a  spec- 
imen of  climax  this  is  unsurpassed  in  organ 
uuisic.  The  first  verse  is  a  sim])Ie  setting^  of 
the  melody  in  the  treble  with  a  flowing  coun- 


terpoint in  three  parts  for  maniuds  only.  In 
the  second  verse  the  melody  is  in  tlie  inner  part, 
and  though  written  as  for  manuals,  would  be 
most  elfeetive  if  the  melody  wen;  jilayed  on  the 
high  notes  of  the  pe<]al  with  S-ft.  stops,  as  it  is 
u<it  uidikely  that  I'ach  <lid  ]ilay  it.  In  the 
third  verse,  where  the  time  is  changed  from 
:i-3  to  9-4  and  the  cfioralr  introdnced  on  the 
])cdal,  the  full  powers  of  tlie  largest  organ  are 
ilcmandcil,  and  the  striking  fanfare  phrase 
introdiic<Ml  as  a  fresh  counterpoint  in  tlie  mid- 
dle of  the  verse  would  givesuitable  em|iloyment 
for  the  most  brilliant  modern  sn/^i  reeds.  The 
clima.v  of  this  verse,  on  a  grand  organ  and  in 
the  hands  of  a  ])layer  who  knew  how  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  would  be  .something  magnificent; 
yet  it  is  as  absolutely  neglected  as  if  it  had  no 
existence.  It  is  of  no  use,  however,  to  expect 
to  realize  the  effect  of  such  music  on  the  regu- 
lation "church  organ"  of  this  country :  it  is 
designed  for  an  instrument  on  a  great  scale. 
Among  the  early  works  of  this  class  is  a  very 
quaint  and  singular  setting  of  "Nun  danket 
alle  Herrn  "  in  three  parts,  requiring  very  deli- 
cate treatment  to  realize  its  effect,  which  should 
lie  distant  and  sulidned.  There  exists  also  an 
elaborate  set  of  eleven  variations  on  the  chorale 
"  Sei  gegriisset.Iesu  giitig,"  in  G  minor,  afford- 
ing scope  for  almost  every  variety  of  treatment 
in  registering,  and  of  bringing  in  those  more 
delicate  effects  which  the  introduction  of  the 
sirell  has  made  possible  in  modern  organ  play- 
ing. Variations  7  and  8  are  especially  piquant 
and  effective.  The  10th  variation,  reminding 
one  at  its  commencement  of  the  style  of  Han- 
del's concertos,  is  expanded  into  a  lengthened 
movement,  introducing  the  charalem  the  treble 
in  long  notes  (one  to  a  bar),  subsequently 
a]i]iearing  in  passages  of  thirds,  a  2  twci,  and 
atTording  a  legitimate  occasion  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  solo  reed  on  a  heavy  wind,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  inventions  of  mod- 
ern organ-building,  though  often  misused  for 
mere  purposes  of  noise. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these 
cJioraU  movements  was  unknown  to  Mendels- 
sohn when  he  compiled  his  edition ;  that  on 
"  Aus  tiefer  Noth,"  with  a  double  pedal  paii:, 
first  made  known  in  England  in  the  collection 
edited  by  Mr.  Best,  under  the  title  "Organ 
Compositions,  Ancient  and  Modern."  In  this 
extraordinary  example  of  complex  musical 
reasoning,  the  phrases  of  the  clwrale  are 
successively  treated  in  close  imitation  in  six 
parts,  two  on  the  pedal ;  the  upjier  pedal  part 
giving  the  subject  in  augmentation.  There 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  however,  that  this  was 
intended  for  an  organ  with  a  double  pedal- 
board  (of  which  several  exist  on  the  continent) 
with  the  upper  pedal  strengthened  to  bring 
out  the  augmented  subject,  and  that  its  effect 
could  not  be  realized  otherwise.  It  might  be 
worth  while  for  modern  builders  to  try  their 
hands  at  arranging  a  double  pedal-board  so  as 
to  be  easily  available  by  the  jilayer;  it  would 
supply  new  combinations,  though  it  is  probable 
that  few  players  would  value  it  in  these  days 
when  so  much  stress  is  laid  on  mere  rapidity 
in  jiedalling,  and  when  the  organ  is  turned  so 
much  from  its  best  use  as  the  exjionent  of  the 
higher  forms  of  intellectual  music  to  a  mere 
machine  for  creating  effects.  The  treatment 
of  Bach's  music  on  modern  organs  is  a  question 
of  considerable  interest  in  itself;  for  while 
it  would  be  out  of  keeping,  no  doubt,  to 
transform  itscharacter  by  giving  it  too  modern 
a  style  of  coloring,  no  one,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  has  noted  the  piquancy  of  Bach's  orches- 
tration with  the  few  instruments  at  his  com- 
mand, would  believe  that  he  meant  his  organ 
compositions  to  be  played  in  the  colorless  and 
dull  style  in  which  tliey  are  frequently,  and 
till  lately  were  invariably  "ground  "  through. 
The  old  German  organs  for  which  he  wrote 
were,  many  of  them,  rich  in  variations  of  tim- 
bre and  in  solo  stops  of  a  marked  and  fanciful 
character,  of  which  it  must  lie  supposed  some 
use  was  made.  Many  of  the  fugues  are  suscep- 
tible of  admirable  elTect  when  treated  quietly 
and  with  v.ariations  of  registering.     One  that 


weusedtofinil  particularly  suggestive  in  this 
way  is  the  beautiful  early  one  in  B  minor,  in 
vol.  4,  of  the  Leipzig  edition,  with  its  counter 
subject  reminding  one  so  curiously  of  Corelli. 
If  our  best  players  would  devote  a  little  more 
time  andtroulih-  towards  (hjing  justice  to  Bach 
in  this  way,  and  tliereliy  making  him  better 
"  understanded  of  the  peojile,"  they  would  be 
doing  a  go<id  deal  more  for  art.  than  in  getting 
n]i  orchestral  overtures,  to  show  what  the 
organ  can  not  do.  The  whole  system  of  concert 
organ-playing  re(piires  another  Wagner  to 
purify  it.  Were  there  no  such  thing  as  the 
Orchestra,  the  constant  efforts  at  giving 
increased  "brilliancy"  and  increased  facilities 
of  mechanism  to  the  organ,  niiglit  be  a  gain. 
As  it  is,  they  are  only  enabling  the  Organ  to  do 
badly  what  the  Orchestra  can  do  well,  and 
entirely  taking  it  out  of  the  sphere  of  its  real 
trium|ihs,  in  which  nothing  else  can  imitate  or 
compete  with  it.  A  more  conscientious  study 
and  exposition  of  the  works  written  by  the 
greatest  master  of  the  instrument  would  per- 
hajis  do  something  to  improve  the  popular 
taste  in  this  respect,  and  lead  the  musical  pub- 
lic to  see  that  there  is  something  better  to  be 
got  from  the  organ  than  the  "  storms  "  and  Vfjx 
hiinuinii  effects  which  the  organists  of  the 
French  school  rejoice  in,  and  which  are  tit  for 
nothing  but  to  amuse  children. 

II.  H.  Statham. 


Sketch  of  the  History  and  Progress  of  the 
Sonata  Form. 

Rend  before  theLoinlon  College  of  Organists,  by  "W.A, 
Barret,  Uus.  Bac. 

(Concluded  from  Page  67.) 

Contemporary  with  Scarlatti  was  Tomaso  Albo- 
nini,  whose  Sonatas  were  at  one  time  so  popular  in 
England  that  the  common  fiddlers  were  able  to  play 
movements  from  tlieni :  but  there  is  little  indication 
of  sonata  form  in  any  one  of  his  compo?itions. 
Douienico  Albert!,  whose  name  is  associated  with 
the  arpege;io  bass,  said  to  have  been  invented, 
certainly  very  freely  used  by  him,  was  one  among 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  who  employed  the 
nearest  approach  to  modern  sonata  form  that  had 
as  yet  been  made.  In  his  "  VIII.  Senate  per 
Cembalo  "  (1737),  each  one  has  two  movements,  and 
nearly  each  movement  two  tangible  subjects,  prop- 
erly introduced. 

in  the  works  of  these  earlier  writers,  including 
those  of  Corelli,  the  sonata  form  may  be  traced,  for 
in  more  than  one  there  is  a  close  npon  the  dominant 
in  the  first  section,  and  the  oritjinal  subject  is 
announced  in  the  key  of  the  dominant  at  the  com 
mencement  of  tlie  second  section,  but  there  is  little 
indication,  if  any  at  all,  of  what  might  be  called  a 
second  or  subsidiary  theme. 

In  five  out  of  eight  of  the  sonatas  of  Domenico 
Alberti,  the  sonata  form  is  strictly  observed  in  the 
first  movement,  and  often  in  the  second,  and  there 
are  no  compositions,  either  for  voices  or  instru- 
ments, of  better  construction,  of  earlier  date  than 
his  "  sonata  in  stilo  nuovo  "  (17S7). 

Alberti's  sonatas  .ire  in  two  movements  only,  like 
those  of  many  of  those  of  his  contemporaries  and 
immediate  successors,  particularly  those  by  Dr. 
Croft  (1679-1727),  Nicolo  Porpora  "(1085-1767).  Kr. 
Boyee  (171(1-1779),  Fedeli  (1715-1762),  Carlo  Tes- 
serine  (1715-176.''i),  Frederic  Tlieodor  Schumann 
(1729-1760),  Valentin  Eoeser  (17411-1787),  >S:c. 
Francesco  Durante  (1684-175.5),  who,  as  a  teacher, 
enjoyed  a  liiali  and  honorable  reputation,  as  a  writer 
of  sonatas  displays  a  refined  and  correct  taste,  but 
with  little  oriijinality  of  conception,  many  of  his 
thoughts  being  based  upon  the  ideas  of  Scarlatti 
his  master.  The  sonatas  and  clavecin  compositions 
of  Domenico  Scarlatti  (1683-1757),  were,  according 
to  Barney.  "  the  wonder  and  delia;ht  of  every  hearer 
who  had  a  spark  of  enthusi.ism  about  him,  and  could 
feel  new  and  bold  effects,  inti-epidly  produced  by 
the  breach  of  almost  all  the  old  and  established  rules 
of  composition."  but  they  contributed  little  to'vards 
a  settlement  of  form. 

It  is  probable  tliat  Handel  noted  the  growth  of  the 
form,  and  occasionally  employed  it.  some  of  the 
movements  in  his  "'  Suites "  having  the  orthodox 
first  and  second  subject,  while  others  have  onl3-  a 
single  subject  in  each  section.  Some  of  the  songs 
in  his  Italian  operas  are  almost  in  sonata  form, 
wanting' only  the  observance  of  certain  points  which 
it  might  be  easy  to  supply  were  it  needful.      A 
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f:iniiliiir  ex.im|>Ic  from  liis  l)est  known  wnik.  "  Tlie 
Mi'ssiiili,"  the  nir,  "  I  knciw  that  my  Recleenii'i-  liv- 
eth,"  will  show  his  troatnii'nt  of  the  I'linn.  If  lie  had 
made  his  soconil  suliject  a|iiii'ai-  in  tin;  dominant  key 
first,  and  marked  tlie  close  in  15  major  as  tlie  eonelu- 
sion  of  tlu'  first  section,  nothing  more  wouhl  Iiave 
been  needed. 

Some  of  the  sonatas  of  Ciiristoplier  Wai^en^iol 
(Hi88-!77'.1)  are  in  correct  form,  tlioni;h  the  second 
siibjeot  is  timidly  introdneed  and  ein|jloyed  in  the 
movements.  The  litii^eriiii^  fondness  for  the  same 
tonality,  wliieli  is  lli»'  characteristic  of  the  snites, 
and  tlie  earliest  sonatas,  is  to  lie  fonndin  \Vai;enseil  ; 
one  ot  his  sonatas  in  the  kev  of  F,  a  fair  specimen 
of  his  work  in  this  stjde,  lias  an  nl/cf/yo  ns.sai,  as  the 
first  movement,  an  niKfoutr  f/nr::io.so  ti^  \hi;  seeond, 
and  a  iiihnict  as  the  third.  The  first  and  last  move- 
ments are  in  F  major,  ancl  the  tn/ihnitf  in  F  minor. 
1-iach  eoniinenees  with  the  (irst  snhjcct  witlio\it 
introdnction,  and  iiroi'ceds  in  toh'rahly  correct  form, 
the  major  movemenls  endin:^  the  half  close  ^in  tht* 
dominant,  and  the  ndtior  niovemenl  in  the  relative 
major.  The  colleclion  in  whi<di  this  sonata  is  to  he 
ft>und  was  ]inl)lished  IxdAVcen  171')  and  I7rii»,  a  time 
when  the  sonata  form  washeim;  re<*oirriized,  lint  n'lt 
iinn'ersally  and  invarialily  adojiti'il. 

A  ilisrcirjiT-tl  for  the  rules  of  "  sonata  form  '  may 
even  be  traeei.1  in  t'herubini's  conqiosilions  with  this 
title. 

The  "Clavier  t^■I,nn^^"  of  .1.  S.  Bach,  imbli-hed 
sinsjiy  between  \1'll'i  and  17:>il,  markeil  in  Moll- 
meister's  edition  as  (Kiivre  1.,  Xo.  i.,  i-onlainini^  six 
Snites  in  various  keys,  oircrs  a  very  remarkable 
series  of  studies,  inasmuch  as  they  show  the  master 
mind  yicldini;  to  tlie  custom  of  his  lime  in  tlie  order 
and  style  of  the  arraii;;cmcnls  of  his  Suites  and 
Sonatas,  but  as  free  from  corivenlioiialily  as  possi- 
l)le,  and  pointinij  in  the  direction  so  worthily 
followed  by  later  writers.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
.irive  n  description  of  the  wholi-  si.'c  that  you  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  irdluence  Haeli  possessed  uvcm' 
his  own  and  future  generations  of  um-iciaus  and  how 
far  he  worked  towards  lielpini;  to  lix  the  form  now 
under  consideration;  lint  a  notice  of  one  m.ay  not 
be  unintercsfin;;',  because  of  the  early  a]ipearanee  of 
a  title  whii'h  has  been  supposed  to  lie  of  later  date. 
This  is  the  third  ,■.-"//,■,*  in  .\  minor,  which  opens 
with  a  Faiil.asie,  followed  by  an  .Mlemande,  which 
is  sui'cceiled  by  a  Courante.  more  or  less  free  in 
trealnient,  the  next  jiiece  bein^  a  Sarabaude  in 
Hood  form,  then  a  Burle-ea,  next  a  scukkzo  in  duple 
lime,  and  the  concludiu;;  movenunit  is  a  (iiijue  in 
fantasia  style.  in  llie  third  liool;  of  tie-  >e,-,,iel  set, 
'■  zweiter  Theil  dcr  Clavier-iicliuni;,"  there  i-  a  min- 
uet in  I!  minor  which,  instead  of  a  seeond  minuet  in 
the  relative  major  aeconliriH-  lo  custom,  has  a 
"trio"  in  l>  minor;  this  is  noteworthy,  as  it  is 
probably  the  earliest  in-tanee  of  the  use  of  the  word 
in  such  a  connection.  The  eonstniction  and  arran;;e- 
meiit  of  this  second  set  is  so  similar  to  the  lirst. 
that,  Willi  the  exee|>lion  just  now  pointed  out, 
there  is  little  or  no  point  of  did'erenee  to  call  for 
.special  remark.  The  like  adoption  or  rejection  of 
more  modern  form,  in  his  suites,  sliowim;'  how 
Bach  knew  of  its  existence,  and  employed  it  or  not, 
as  the  fancy  moved  his  mind  or  he  tlionnht  it  lit  for 
ids  jiuriHise. 

The"  Seehsleielit,' Clavier  Soiiateii,"  of  C.  Pliilipp 
Emanuel  Bacli  (17n-17.SN),  pulilishcd  at  Leipsie 
17iJiJ,  contain  eacii  the  orthodox  tliree  movements, 
a  moderate,  a  slow,  and  a  quick;  and  tlie  first,  and 
.sometimes  the  la>t  movement  of  each  is  written  in 
sonata  form,  with  the  exception  of  No.  I'l,  wdiicli 
be!j;ins  with  a  movement  in  rondo  form.  Not  one 
has  the  name  of  atlance  tune  attaehed  to  any  por- 
tion, tliouah  there  are  several  whicli  would  answer 
all  needs,  were  they  sfi  named.  Many  of  the  sona- 
tas of  his  brotlier,  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach.tliouy;h 
cleverly  and  ably  written,  show  a  less  re;;ard  for 
symmetrical  form,  so  characteristic  of  the  works  of 
Philipp  Emanuel.  More  than  one  of  Friedemanu's 
sonatas  are  like  those  of  the  older  writers,  are  com- 
prised within  a  continuous  movement,  with  a 
iretpienl  change  of  tempo,  rlivthm,  and  tonality. 
Some  imrtions  fulfil  all  the  reipiirements  of  form, 
but  they  are  not  marked  for  rep.-tition.  There  are 
no  sejiarate  and  distinct  movements,  and  the  form 
chosen  might  be  called,  if  not  a  caprice,  at  all 
events  an  original  idea  of  the  rondo,  for  after  many 
and  varied  contrasts  of  time  and  suliject,  the  sonata 
concludes  with  the  phrase  originally  ^iven  out. 

Emanuel  Bach  is  the  eoni]ioser  wlio  is  said  to  have 

1 n  tlie  lir^^  who  systematically  employed  the  true 

modern   form    of  the  sonata;   but  contrasted  move- 
ments were  also  adopted  by  Schobert,  who,  in  1741, 
pulilished  "  ti  Sonates  pour  le  Clavecin"  the  year 
'  Partita. 


before  Bach  issued  his  six  sonates  dedicated  to  the 
King  of  Prussia. 

Five  out  of  six  of  Schobert's  sonatas  obey  every 
rule:  there  are  only  two  of  Bach's  in  correct  mod- 
ern form.  Schohi'rt's  works  were  at  one  time  the 
most  jiopular  of  any  composer  in  England,  Dr. 
Biirney  having  introduced  them  here  in  1701). 
The  learned  doctor  makes  a  mistake  when  he  states 
that  Schobert  published  nothing  until  17til.  for  he 
was  already  well  kno\vn  as  a  compo-er  wlicn  he 
was  invite(l  to  become  "  Musician  to  tlie  Prince  de 
Coriti  "  in  17t>it,  and  copies  of  his  sonatas  were  in 
the  hands  of  every  h.u-|isicliord  player  before  that 
time.  iMiianuel  Bach  knew  Schobert's  value  as  a 
musician,  for  Dr.  Biirney  slates  that  his  (Bach's) 
party  allowed  Scholirrl  to  be  a  man  of  genius,  but 
spoiled  In'  hi--  all'ectation  of  a  new  and  e.xtraordin;iry 
style.  They  further  accused  him  of  frcipiently 
copying  liiinsclf."  His  writing  is  perfectly  indiviii- 
ual.  is  fresh  and  novid,  anil  more  like  an  anticipa- 
tion of  llaydn  and  Mozart  than  Haeli,  from  whom 
all  the  musicians  of  the  time  were  wont  to  copy. 

If,  is  scarcely  necessary  to  pursue  the  tpiestion 
further,  or  to  enter  into  any  claboratf  argument  in 
sup)iort.  of  the  <-l;iim  of  any  particular  musiei;ni  lo 
the  invention  of  that  in  which  proliably  all  have 
contributed  more  or  less.  For  by  the  period  of  time 
to  wdiicli  our  inipiiries  have  led  the  sonatas  of  Hay- 
dn and  .Mozart,  became  the  recognized  form  of  this 
speeii's  of  eomjiosition.  and  they  are  hajipily  so  well 
known  that  a  particular  description  is  unnecessary. 
Still,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  such  noble 
models,  not  rwry  eoinjioser  of  a  sonata  c;ired  to  use 
the  recognizi'd  or  sonata  form,  but  by  an  occasional 
disreg:ird  of  it  probably  showed  a  desire  to  develop 
it  further,  in  many  easrs  without  succe-s,  for  ihe 
new  forms  Were  simply  old  arrangements  ;  as  (.diau- 
cer  says : — 

"  Out  of  the  old  lields,  as  men  saitli, 
roniclli  alt  lliis  new  corn  from  vere  to  verc, 
So  mil  of  the  old  liook-l  in  u:oodf,iilli 
<'niiietli  all  this  new  science  that  men  lore." 

It  is  unneeeisary.  |)erhaps,  to  say  lliat  Haydn  and 
Mozart  cxp.tnded  and  developed  tin'  sonata,  which 
was  further  brought  to  the  perfeelion  it  now  stands 
in  by  Heethoveu.  The  works  of  Clenienti,  the 
fath.-r  of  )ii.inoforle  jdaving,  Dussek,  Hnmiiiel, 
Webi-r.  Field,  dnslow,  Mosclu-les,  and  Schubert 
show  no  further  advance  in  progrt'ss  in  the  dcV'-lop- 
ment  of  form,  and  until  a  greati-menius  than  either 
of  Ihe  above  named  arises,  the  sonata  must  siand 
whi-re  it  li.'is  lieeii  lelt  by  lieelhoven — a  model  of 
be.-iuty.  synimelry,  fancy,  and  feeling. 

The  sum  and  -^ubstanci',  the  whole  tendency  of 
my  discourse  has  been  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  uses  of  form  in  music.  The  advanta^-e 
ot  form  needs  no  advoi'acy  of  mine,  it  is  felt  and 
experieneed  by  all.  Chords  may  p  ake  sounds,  hut 
mere  sounds  will  not,  give  continued  pleasure.  .Vr- 
range  sounils  into  some  form  or  shape,  and  you  have 
a  great  delight,  such  as  all  niind~  not,  warp'-d  by 
unhcaUhy  prejudice  can  heartily  and  continuously 
enjoy.  1  hold  that  form  is  a  greater  es-ential  in 
music  than  even  harmony.  For  mere  repetition  of 
chords  do  not.  to  my  mind,  make  music.  Form 
binds  and  connects  musical  ideas  together,  giving 
them  eiintonr  and  outline,  two  ipialitics  which  if 
they  are  not  absolute  beaut  y,  at  all  events  go  a 
great  way  towards  realizing  our  notions  of  borinty. 
If  we  regard  music  only  so  far  as  it  is  of  common 
use  to  us,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  it  can  be  maile 
availalile  for  such  every  day  purposc-s  as  the  con- 
struction of  dance  tunes,  form  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable,  and  as  one  of  the  chief  values  of  music  lies 
in  its  power  of  !;iving  and  imparting  jdeasure,  if  the 
element  of  form  is  lo  lie  divorced  from  musical  con- 
struction, We  shall  liave  chaos,  disorder,  and  confu- 
sion  in  the  stead  of  shapeliness,  regularity,  and  or- 
der in  our  comiiositions  of  the  future. 
>".•« 

Home  Music— As  it  Is,  and  as  it  Might  be. 

(From  .an  English  m,ig,izine,  "The  Leisure  Hour.") 


The  dictionary  defines  music  as  "the  science  of 
combining  sounds  in  an  agreeable  manner. — vocal 
or  instrumental  harmony;"  in  private  life,  how- 
ever, the  word  has  a  far  more  limited  ap)ilication. 
When  Jones's  daughter  tells  us  that  she  learns 
music,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  she  is  taking 
lessons  on  the  harp,  or  in  singing,  or  in  harmony 
and  counterpoint,  but  that  she  is  devoting  liiir 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  |)ianofotte.  which  has 
contrived  of  late  A-ears  entirely  to  monopolize  the 
term.  In  fact,  to  most  Englishmen  the  word  niusie 
simply  calls  up  a  vision  of  a  if nmrl  or  a  si/u.ii-r,  with 


a  morning  governess,  a  tuner,  a  music-stool,  and 
finishing  lessons  at  two  guineas  a  quarter;  while 
at  the  very  mention  of  the  word  their  ears  are  filled 
with  scales  in  C  niajm-,  and  arrangement?  of  "  The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  mingled  in  wild  confusion 
with  five-finger  exerci.ses,  and  the  daily  studies  of 
Czerny  and  Bertini. 

Xotwithstanding  that  every  Englidi  girl  under- 
goes a  more  or  less  extensive,  and  exiiensive,  train- 
ing on  the  pianoforte,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
ICuglish  domestic  music  is  ini|iroviug,  or  even  that 
it  is  so  good  as  it  was  before  the  omnipresent 
instrument  was  invented;  on  tlie  contrary,  it  may 
lie,  fairly  argued  that  the  pianoforte  has  really  been 
the  indirect  cause  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  music 
as  a  welcome  home  recreation  We  appeal  to  our 
readers:  Where  Ihe  |)ianoforte  exists,  is  there  not 
much  more /i<-«c//,i;-(y  (this  Word  has  also  acquired 
a  sense  of  its  own)  than  ]ilaying'?  When  a  /lim: 
(also  in  a  leehnieal  sense)  is  ready  for  perform- 
ance in  the  family  circle,  does  it  not  always  fall  Hal 
and  stale  on  the  ears  of  those  whose  fate  it  h;is  been 
to  hear  the  weeks  of  tliumi>itig  that  have  preceded  its 
final  consutiimal,ion  ',' 

The  question  will  arise,  Wh.at  has  brought  the 
piano  into  sneli  |ironiineuee  in  English  domestic 
life  '/  The  reason  is  this  :  in  the  first  place  it  forms 
j  a  most  convenient  accompaniment  for  solo  songs, 
I  one  of  the  positions  it  fills  to  the  best  advantage; 
in  the  next  place,  a  wdiole  tune,  by  which  we  mean 
I  an  air  complelely  harmonized,  maybe  lu-odueed  by 
1  one  person  on  one  instrument ;  while,  thirdly  and 
chielly,  nearly  every  one.  persons  possessed  of  Utile, 
or  even  absolutely  devoid  of  any  musical  taste,  may 
by  diiit  of  practice  [ilay  a  tune  passalily,  jirovided 
llnit  it  requires  no  more  exprcs-^ion  than  can  be 
]>roduced  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  right-hand 
]iedal.  Besides,  owing  to  the  facility  of  the  execu- 
I  tion  in  certain  combinations — for  instance,  common 
chords  arpeggioed  in  ra|)id  notes — an  nir  m.ay  be 
arranged  so  as  to  be  at  once  brilliant,  or  what  i^s 
so  e:dled,  and  yet  tole-rably  easy.  .Accordingly  a 
demand,  and.  we  are  sorry  to  add,  an  unfailing  sup- 
ply of  the-^ejingling,  expressionless //;V(--c.\'  is  created, 
and  thus  it.  is  tliat  w,ishy  opera  airs,  set  in  oriia- 
menlal  filigrees  of  demisemiqiiavers,  common  waltz 
tunes  in  ih,'  form  of  Mnrrranx  ISrillniils  /mui-  Sahm, 
and  torlured  versions  of  the  "Bluebells  of  Seot- 
lariil,''  disguised  as  (irniHlrs  ftnittiixir.t  sur  tut  f/i'ne 
A>'/,v,«iM,  ar(!  poured  forth  on  the  unresisting  world 
for  the  sake  of  girls  who.  possessed  of  the  iliLdlal 
dexterity  recpiisite  for  their  performance  and  noth- 
ing more,  believe  that  in  playing  them  they  are 
making  music,  and  er,tertaining  their  fellow-creat- 
ures. 

When  a  girl  h.is  n-eeived  her  early  training  in  a 
school  like  this,  she  finds  it  almost  impossible  to 
adopt  a  more  r.-dional  style.  i\ot  only  is  lint  taste 
vili.ated,  but  the  left  h.ami,  which  has  been  compar- 
atively untrained,  will  either  be  physieallv  unable 
to  execute  the  bass  part  in  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven, 
or  will  drop  from  tin-  keyboard  tired  out  liefore 
the  middle  of  the  first  movement.  Tlie  efl'eet  so 
easily  procured  by  merely  mei-h.-mical  means  in  the 
pieecs  of  the  d:iy,  cannot  be  obtained  in  llo-  works 
of  the  great  masters  without  a  sympatln-lic  mind 
and  a  cultivated  taste;  in  short,  the  soul  must  pl.iy 
as  well  as  the  fingers.  How  absolutely  iiainfnl  it  is 
to  hear  a  pl.-iyer  nourished  on  the  ordinary  board- 
ing-school pieei-s,  attempt  an  adagio  of  Bei-thoven, 
notalily  that  which  commences  his  -'  Moonlight  So- 
nata." (.\o.  M  ).  She  will  carid'ully  give  each  trip- 
let its  exact  metronome  lime,  play  steadily,  ealmly 
and  cidd-bloodedly  (if  the  term  may  be  used, 
through  to  the  end,  with  no  passion,  with  no  ex- 
pression ;  and  then  wonder,  as  well  she  may,  what 
people  can  ever  find  to  admire  in  classical  mUsic. 
The  consequenc:e  is  thai  fathers,  brothers  and  other 
relations,  except  perhaps  the  admiring  mamma,  who 
has  resolved  that  all  her  daughters,  whether  mu-i- 
cally  inclined  or  not,  shall  be  possessed  of  Ijic 
aceom[dislinient,  wearied  by  the  horrible  sameness 
attending  every  performance,  ne\"er  ask  for  a  tune, 
and  stealthily  retire  from  the  room  if  they  perceive 
the  signs  of  an  impending  encounter  with  the  much- 
enduring  instl-ument. 

AVilh  the  piano  the  accompanii-d  b.illad  has  grown 
up,  and  here,  too,  a  siqqdy  of  the  most  inferior 
trash  is  ]irodnced,  usurping  the  jilace  of  the  old 
glees,  catches,  canons  and  rounds,  which,  not  hm" 
ago,  might  be  heard  in  every  house  in  the  country. 
The  part-song  still  finds  its  votaries  among  the 
choral  societies,  but  at  home  the  alto,  tenor  and 
ba,ss  would  feel  that  they  were  being  ei-lipsed  by 
the  soprano,  were  they  to  take  the  irouble  to  get 
up  a  ]iart  in  "  Crabbed  .\ge  and  Youth,"  or  "  Down 
in  a  I'lowery  ])ale."      Alio,  tenor  and   bass  ballads 
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niiiy  !>!'  liiiil,  mill  tlie  jionrer  the  ^iiifi'i'  iIh'  iradK'f 
to  sIhjw  liir  ill  II  solo.  TIlllH  we  lilld  tlic  tuior  revel- 
lint;  in  Mie  niiiwliisli  seiilinierit,  of"  Kisn  me,  nioUier, 
ere  I  letu'e  t hee,  iie\ criiiore  to  meet  ;ieiiin,"  or  jtii 
almost  voiceless  bnss  attemiilitiir  llie  jiiliilnnt  strains 
of  "  Oil,  gay  is  tlie  lil'e  of  a  liriniind  bold,"  with 
perhaps  a  sliahe  on  the  li:st  note  hut  one.  How  is 
it,  by  the  way,  that  llie  untrained  amateur  always 
does  try  to  shake  ? 

"When  a  i;lee  is  attempted,  tlie  -jreat  aim  seems  to 
be  to  stand  up  and  sinti:  sometliini;-.  It  matters  not 
that  there  is  no  tencu- present,  I  hat  there  are  five 
basses  and  six  sojiranos,  but  only  one  alto ;  tliat 
some  arc  not  only  unable  to  sin;;  from  music,  but 
have  never  seen  the  ij'leo  before.  Some  Vandal 
voiceless   baritone   smoothes    idl    these    difficulties 

with  "  Oh,  Miss  I! will  |ilay  the  accompiinimeiit, 

you  liuow.  and  it  will  be  all  rii;hl  ;  "  the  perlorniers 
shout  it  thiough  somehow,  wandering  into  each 
other's  jiarts,  and  think  themselves  perfect  if  they 
come  in  more  or  less  together  at  the  end,  and  then 
usually  blandly  encore  themselves  with  "  Let's  have 
another  try,  and  mind  the  marks  of  exju-ession." 
The  custom  of  jniblishing  acconnianimcnts  to  glees 
that  were  never  intended  to  be  sung  with  them, 
cannot  be  too  Idgldy  reprobated  as  a  concession  to 
the  low  ebbof  inodern  vocal  culture. 

"What  a  lo.sa  is  the  art  of  glee-singing  when  the 
time  for  pic-nics  arrives  !  The  pianoforte  is  imprac- 
tirable,  the  guitar  no  longer  studied,  and  the  banjo 
])r  ibibited  in  polite  society.  Solo  songs  are  thus 
for  the  most  part  unavailable.  Concerted  vocal 
music  alwa\  s  sounds  delicious  under  the  canopy  of 
heiven  ;  tliose  only  who  have  heard  Mendelssohn's 
lirauliful  open-air  songs  can  imagine  tlie  delight 
and  jileasure  they  furnish  at  a  summer  out-of-door 
g.'ithering  ;  but  thanks  to  the  rise  of  the  ruthless 
l>iano,  that  lovely  picnic  music,  for  so  it  may  be 
cdled.  is  a  sealed  book  to  all  but  a  very  few.  Its 
jibice  is  probably  taken  by  a  song  (volunteered  by 
the  humorous  man  of  the  company)  with  what  be 
ficetiousl}'  styles  a  corimis,  in  which  the  company, 
on  his  invitation,  join  in  unison. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  domestic  music  is  gener- 
ally looked  upon  at  best  as  a  mere  pastime,  taken 
up  to  fill  an  idle  moment,  or  as  an  agreeable  sup- 
plement to  the  conversation  at  the  stately  evening 
party  of  middle-class  society,  and  from  this  view  of 
the  subject  some  awkward  mistakes  are  likely  to 
occur.  The  writer  w'ell  remembers  being  present 
some  years  ago  at  a  friend's  bouse,  where  it  was 
customary  for  a  few  amateurs  to  meet  for  the  sake 
of  performing  and  listening  to  good  classical  music. 
On  the  evening  in  question,  two  friends  of  the  host, 
hut  strangers  to  the  rest  of  the  com)iany,  were  pres- 
ent, and  under  the  above  erroneous  impression  as 
to  the  u.se  of  "  the  divine  art,"  annoyed  every  one 
by  carrying  on  a  vehement  political  debate  during 
the  first  movement  of  a  i|uintet  of  Mozart's.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  allegro,  they  were  politely 
asked  by  the  host  if  they  did  not  find  the  room  too 
hot,  and  if  they  ivould  not  like  to  walk  in  the  gar- 
den, but  replied  no  ;  they  preferred  to  listen  to  the 
music,  which  was  accordingly  finished  with  an  ob- 
ligate political  accompaniment.  In  the  next  piece, 
however,  which  was  a  solo  sonata  of  Beethoven's, 
they  discovered  their  mistake.  They  endeavored 
to  continue  their  conversation  with  the  string  play- 
ers, who  were  now  at  liberty  ;  but  finding  that  tiieir 
queries  were  met  by  whispered  answers,  while  their 
observations  were  left  uuresponded  to,  at  last  real- 
ized the  position,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
iig  formed  a  most  decorous,  if  not  an  ajipreciative 
audience.  

II. 

'With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  our  title. 
"  llonie  music  as  it  might  be,"  let  us  adojit  as  our 
leading  maxim,  that  the  violin  is  as  much  an  in- 
slrument  for  girls  as  the  pianoforte,  and  abolish  tlie 
abi?nrd  notion  ibat  there  is  anything  fast  or  forward 
in  a  violin-playing  lady.  Fast  ancl  forward  it  ma)' 
be  to  adopt  the  slang,  the  smoking,  and  other  bad 
habits  of  the  other  sex  ;  but  there  is  nothing  more 
blamcwortliy  in  a  girl's  learning  the  violin,  than  in 
her  working  a  telegraph,  or  exercising  any  other 
rational  occupation  which  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  consider,  though  without  just  grounds,  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  men.  As  an  instrument,  the  violin 
is.  in  fact,  more  suitable  for  girls  than  boys,  requir- 
ing as  it  does,  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other, 
that  delicacy  of  manipulation,  that  careful  .-ittention 
to  matters  of  detail,  and  that  neatness  of  execntioii 
with  which  a  girl  is  naturally  endowed  more  liber 
ally  than  a  boy.  The  brotliers  will  take  to  the  vio- 
loncello if  the  sisters  will  only  learn  the  violin  and 
\  iula,   and  then    what  a  feast  of  music  is  opened  as 


.s<ion  as  a  moderate  profjressis  made.  Ilayrln  wrole 
cighly-three  string  quartcis,  and  Mozar-t  twcnty- 
sevt'ii,  few  of  whic-h  require  anv  excejilional  degree 
of  skill  to  ]>lay.  and  all  of  which  might  bo  coinp:issed 
with  luilflhe  laliorand  five  times  the  etfect  bestowed 
on  ancl  gained  from  the  senseless  ])earl  and  diamond 
style  of  modern  piano  music.  Necessarily  requiring 
a  dec]ier  knowledge  and  sound  contrapuntal  skill, 
quartet-writing  ccubl  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  tliose 
who  write  down  to  the  cnpacilics,  and  so  viliali'  Ihe 
tastes  of  tlie  learner.  It  is  objected  with  much  bit- 
terness t.hat  beginners  on  the  violin  incommiide  the 
household  with  scraping.  Granted  ;  but  the 
scraping  never  lasts  longer  than  a  few  months  at 
the  most;  the  violinist  soon  gets  a  firm  tone, 
while  on  the  j)iano,  even  with  a  great  artiste,  the 
discordant  exercises  and  thuin])ing  scales  are 
an  unceasing  bugbear  to  dwellers  in  the  same 
house. 

The  pianoforte,  when  music  exists  as  it  should 
be,  will  be  for  the  most  ]iart  relegated  to  its  most 
becoming  duty— that  is,  of  supporting  a  song,  or 
will  .■ip])ear  almost  as  a  new  instrument  in  Mozart's 
and  Ijeethoven's  delicious  quartets,  quintets,  and 
trios  for  piano  and  strings,  wliei'C  it  forms  a  beau- 
tiful and  unobtrusive  groundwork  for  the  more 
marked  phrases  of  the  stringed  instruments,  varied 
now  and  then  bj-  tastefnl  solo  passages  ;  or  will  he 
heard  as  a  solo  instrument  in  the  sublime  sonatas 
of  IJeethoven,  and  the  tender  "  Lieder  ohne  Worte  " 
of  Mendelssohn,  to  a  taste  for  which  the  habit  of 
accomjjanying  and  listening  to  violin  music  cannot 
fail  to  pave  the  way. 

The  word  "Classical"  if  approached  through 
the  lively  string  music  of  Ilnydn,  soon  loses  its 
terrors.  The  father  of  modern  music  abounds  in 
light  gay  melodies  as  pretty  and  fanciful  as  an}' 
of  the  present  day,  supported,  moreover,  by  the 
most  fascinating,  and  at  the  same  time  scientific 
harmonies.  PTaydn  leads  to  the  tender,  pathetic 
Mozart,  and  Mozart,  bj'  a  somewhat  longer  but  still 
an  easy  step,  to  Beethoven,  and  classical  becomes 
no  longer  s3"nonymous  with  heavy.  Played  by  an 
unsympathetic  hand,  Beethoven  may  sound  dull ; 
but  wdien  approached  by  a  cultivated  taste,  he  has 
more  beauties  to  show  than  any  two  other  com- 
posers :  while  as  a  master  of  the  grand  and  sublime 
in  music,  always  excepting  Handel,  he  is  absolutely 
incomparable. 

Let  it,  then,  be  adopted  as  a  rule,  that  one  pian- 
ist in  a  household  is  sufficient,  and  that  the  extra 
talent,  if  any.  shall  be  drafted  to  the  violin  ;  and 
then  one  family  would  soon  be  able  to  produce  an 
entertainment  as  interesting  if  not  so  bighl}'  finished 
as  the  Popular  Concerts. 

AVith  regard  to  the  singing  of  the  present  day, 
the  root  of  the  evil  is  the  ever-increasing  neglect 
of  the  art  of  sight  vocalization,  Amateurs  think 
it  so  much  easier  to  learn  each  new  song  by  ear, 
with  the  aid  of  the  piano,  than  once  for  all  to  mas- 
ter the  principles  of  vocalization.  Even  the  sing- 
ingmaster,  instead  of  going  through  a  rigorous 
course  of  instruction  with  his  pupils,  lets  them  learn 
an  air  by  thrvmiming  it  on  the  piano,  and  then  gives 
a  few  hints  as  to  style,  jihrasiug,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  breath  ;  ])utting  on  the  roof,  in  fact, 
before  the  foundations  are  laid.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  solfeggi  and  interval  practice  are  tedious  and 
uninteresting  even  to  those  who  have  a  natural 
taste  for  the  art.  but  yet  every  child  in  Germany 
makes  a  good  sight  singer  ;  and  the  plan  which 
succeeds  there  would  lie  perfectly  feasible  here. 
The  school  children  there,  although  they  cannot 
rend  music,  and  however  young,  have  the  notes 
before  them,  either  on  the  black  bo.ard  or  on  paper, 
whenever  they  sing  ;  so  that  a  child  singing  by  ear 
learns  to  identify  certain  progressions  of  sounds 
with  the  corresponding  series  of  printed  notes,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  few  explanations  soon  recognizes 
and  understands  the  whole  principle,  without  much 
necessity  of  interval  ]U-aclice.  This  is  probably 
enough  the  way  in  which  our  forelathers  learned 
the  art  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  the 
Charleses,  when  the  glee,  madrigal,  and  catch-book 
were  to  be  found  in  use  round  the  fire-side  every 
winter's  evening.  When  sight-singing  becomes 
universal  again,  then  will  part-singing  once  more 
flinirish  in  the  domestic  circle,  for  really  good  sing- 
ers are  never  so  anxious  to  be  heard  in  solo  pieces 
as  those  who  have  spent  weeks  in  getting  up  a  song, 
and  are  resolutely  determined  to  let  it  ofl:"  when  an 
opportunity  jiresents  itself.  At  present,  if  we  wish 
to  hear  one  of  Bennet's  or  Marenzio's  evergreen 
madrigals,  or  Stevens'  or  Webbe's  genial  glees,  we 
must  pay  a  handsome  price  at  a  public  concert,  a 
]deasure  that  tew  of  us  can  indulge  in  more  than 
three  or  four  times  a  j'ear. 


In  conclusion,  we  would  desire  to  impress  it  on 
our  readers'  minds,  that  music  can  be  maile  some- 
thing mor-e  th.'iri  a  mere  jiastime  ;  it  can  soothe  and 
benetit  the  mind  of  a  listener,  more  than  one  who  is 
a  stranger  to  the  great  mast.ers  can  imagine,  besides 
forming  for  its  cultivator  an  intellectnal,  but  at  the 
same  time,  always  an  iiifi/r-e^ting  [lursuit. 

Musical  Precocity. 

[From  Ihe  "  Gazzetla  Mntlcak-  di  Milano.''J 

Cases  of  boys  and  of  mere  children  possessing 
marvellous  aptitude  as  musical  executants  are  not 
only  not  as  rare  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  are 
absoUitely  very  frequent.  The  history  of  musical 
art  contains  an  exceedingly  large  number  of  in- 
stances. 

Concert-players,  aged  nine,  eiglit,  or  seven, 
respectively,  are  to  be  counted  by  fifties  rather  than 
by  dozens.     But  this  is  far  from  all. 

A  child  named  Bcnincori  (born  at  Brescia,  in 
1770)  performed  a  violin  concerto  before  the  Court 
of  Parma,  when  he  was  only  six  and  a  half  years 
old.  A  child  named  Cianchettini  (born  in  London, 
of  Roman  parents,  in  1709)  performed  at  the  Italian 
0]>erahouse  a  concerto  of  his  own  composing,  and 
cxtemjiiirized  on  themes  suggested  by  the  public, 
when  he  had  not  attained  his  sixth  v'car.  A  boy 
named  Berwald  (born  at  Stockholm,  in  1788)  began 
learning  the  violin  when  he  was  three,  and  in  thir- 
teen months  played  at  a  public  concert.  Young 
Crotch  (born  at  Norwich,  in  1775)  publicly  per- 
foi'med  on  the  organ  the  National  Anthem  of  "  (jod 
Save  the  King,"  and  the  then  famous  "  Minuet  de  la 
Cour,"  when  he  was  only  three.  A  boy  named  An- 
dre (born  at  Offenbach,  in  177S)  having  commenced 
his  studies  at  the  age  of  two,  wa=,  at  eight,  a  pian- 
ist, a  violinist,  a  singer,  and  a  composer.  A  boy 
named  Marque  (born  at  Paris,  in  1781)  was  a  violin- 
ist distinguished — as  his  biographers  inform  tis — 
for  the  marvellous  correctness  of  his  tone,  at  the 
age  of  six.  A  boy  named  Kellner  (born  at  Windsor, 
in  I70fl)  performed,  when  he  w,as  five  years  and  a 
few  months  old,  with  all  the  certainty  of  aa  experi- 
enced arti.st,  the  most  difficult  sonatas  of  Handel. 
And  there  are  many  and  many  more  such. 

In  the  generation  of  those  who  have  now  attained 
maturitv,  there  are  very  many  who  possessed 
extraordinarily  precocious  musical  povvers.  Among 
these  (to  mention  only  the  most  famous)  is  Miss 
Wood,  who  was  a  composer  at  the  age  of  five ; 
Arriaga,  (Tatayes,  Londicer,  all  of  whom  also  com- 
posed ;  Herz,  Liszt,  Gerke,  Jaell,  and  Geiger.  pian- 
ists ;  Ancot,  Dancla,  Bott,  Vieuxtemps,  and  Milan- 
olio,  violinists  ;  Gouvy,  harpist ;  Verroust,  oboist ; 
the  brothers  Carlo  and  Antonio  de  Kontski,  .and 
their  sister,  Eugenia  (the  first  a  violinist,  and  pian- 
ists the  two  others),  who  gave  a  concert  at  Warsaw, 
in  1822,  when  their  united  ages  amounted  only  to 
seventeen  years  and  six  months. 

After  these  oime  Brahms.  St.  Saens,  Michelange- 
lo Busso,  Carreno,  Lotto,  Benoni,  Nrcciarone,  Stan- 
zieri,  Merli,  Neruda.  the  Brothers  Perry,  the 
Brothers  Yianesi,  and  Rendano. 

And  after  the  usual  marvels  have  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  usual  exclamations  spoken  and 
written,  we  are,  at  the  present  day  awaiting  the 
ultimate  result  in  the  case  of  not  a  few  others;  such 
as  the  Signorita  Gallone,  a  pianist,  who,  four  ynars 
since,  sent  the  Milanese  into  ecstacies  by  her  play- 
ing at  the  Conservatory,  of  which  she  then  was, 
and.  perhaps,  now  is.  a  pupil ;  the  Brothers 
Napoleone  and  A^ittorio  Fantoni.  the  first  a  pianist, 
and  the  second  a  violinist.  W'ho  were  greatly 
applauded  in  1872,  at  the  Teatro  Apollo,  Venice; 
Romeo  Dionesi,  a  singer  when  he  was  only  five, 
"  A  trne  prodigy  of  musical  art,"  (wrote  the  New 
York  -Eco  d'llaho)  '  who  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  public  in  many  cities  of  Europe  and  of  South 
America;"  Cleraentino  del  Ponte,  who,  when  he 
played  at  !Moncalvo.  three  years  ago,  was  really 
seventeen,  but  the  performance  ^vas  no  common  one  ; 
for  the  VcssUlo  d'JUilia  then  wrote :  "  Pel  Ponte 
possesses  a  singular  memory ;  the  dexterity  and 
certainty  almost  of  an  old  artist;  a  delicacy  of 
execution  which  causes  one  to  feel  the  most  refined 
gradations  of  the  ideas,  and  of  the  most  exquisite 
and  recondite  modulations  of  the  passions,  and  most 
varied  and  effective  color,  by  means  of  which  he 
transports  one  from  the  gentle  and  almost  inaudible 
arpeggio  of  a  distant  lute  to  the  rumbling  of  the 
thunder  and  the  fnrions  crashing  of  the  storm  I " 

Still  more  recently  we  have  had  Benedetto  Pal- 
mieri,  of  whom  our  friend  Filippi  wrote :  "  Little 
Palmieri  possesses  gifts  which  excite  hopes  of  a 
future  great  artist ;  he  reads  well  at  sif/fit  :  he  ac- 
companies   intelligently,    and    executes    the    most 
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astoundincr  diffimillies,  so  tliiit  it  is  i|uitp  mnrvcllons 
to  see  him  with  those  tiny  liuiuls  of  his,  wliich, 
whi'n  stretched  out.  ilo  not,  IVoin  tlie  tliuinb  to  the 
little  tiniier,  gras]i  Hv  keys.  In  nihlition  to  <;ootl 
meeh.inisiii.  he  boasts  of  delicate  iiuisieal  feelini;; 
he  accentuates  well  ;  and  colors  and  inlcT|irrts  with 
I'are  apjircciation."  We  have.  furtherTijr)re,  had 
Cesare  Anii:nsto  Lancellotti,  ajiplanded  as  a  pianist 
at  Rome  and  Florence  ;  ami  the  Sisters  Hess,  of 
New  York,  one  a  pianist  and  the  other  a  violinist, 
who,  in  1873,  made  the  severe  frcijnent.ers  of  the 
Ge\van<lhans,  Leipsic,  raise  tlieir  eyelirow.s;  and 
little  KichtiT,  who,  likewisi.  in  IH7:i,  jdayed  .'it  Co- 
loi^'ne  with  such  sjilendid  success  that  thi'  Wurhni. 
ht-itl  declared  her  to  be  no  less  extraordinarily  and 
mirai.'ulously  p;ifted  than  M'tzart ! 

Mozart,  we  will  say  as  fhnunjh  in  yiarenthesis, 
stands  by  himself  amoni,'  the  instances  nf  precocious 
e;enius.  No  one  was  ever  more  favored  by  nature  ; 
no  one  ever  fulfilled  so  completely  and  so  sidendiil- 
ly  what  he  promised.  The  story  of  his  idiildliood  i.s 
in  a  dilTercnt  sphere,  hut  not  in  a  different  decree, 
a  repetition  of  the  storv.  wonderfid  as  it  was,  of 
Pico  delta  Mirandola.  At  Uu-  au'c  of  four  Mozart 
played  the  piano  ;  wlieii  he  was  five  lu'  composed; 
and,  n*it  yet  knowing;  how  to  hoM  a  pen.  dictated 
to  his  master  or  to  his  fallier.  When  he  «•.•!■<  six-  he 
j:^ave  a  j;iuidic  specimen  in  Vienna  of  wlial  he  (.'ould 
(lo  as  a  pianoforte  |>layi'r  ;  al  the  aije  of  ei;;hl,  with- 
out anv  one  ktutwiuu;  how  oi-  when  he  had  ,-tudied. 
he  was  a  skilful  violinist,  hi'^hlv  popular  at  the 
Court  ofMuidch;  and,  -i\  months  afterwards,  he 
was  nnjst  hi^hlv  ai)planded  a'  thr  l-'i-encli  Court  ;is 
an  or^'anist.  Wln-n  he  wa^i-iehi  he^cnt,  lor  the 
first  time,  his  coiupo-itions  to  tliir  pre>s.  He  extem- 
porized for  hiuirs  fo^'i'ther,  either  as  Ids  fancy  dic- 
tated, or  ujion  iiiveu  tlienu.-s,  and  in  the  fuirued  style, 
though  he  had  not  then  studied  counterpoint.  He 
executed  mentally,  and  more  rapidly  than  others 
with  a  pen,  the  most  coinplicate.l  arithmetical 
questions.  He  was  endowed  with  so  ten.-icious  a 
memory  as  ti>  he  able  to  re}>eaf,  an  entire  ])ieco  of 
music,  without  inakinir  a  mistake  in  a  single  note, 
ofter  hearins  the  piece  oidy  once.  When  he  was 
tweWe  he  spoke  and  wrote- — besides  (ierrnan  — 
French  and  Italian;  wrote  comedies  in  Latin,  and 
composed  hi.s  first  melodrama,  ^^a  Fiiitti  srni/ilifr. 

The  above  case.s  tif  precocity  are  scarcely  a  tenth 
of  those  with  which  we  have  met  in  our  studies, 
and  which  we  mi;;ht  have  cited.  And  who  knows 
how  many  we  have  ridsscd  ?  How  many,  too,  w<'rc 
missed  by  the  historians  and  tin-  writers  whom  we 
have  consvdted  ?  * 

Havint^  established  thus  much,  the  conchision  to 
which  we  come  is  tlnit ;  taken  oni'  by  one,  the  cases 
of  whi<-h  we  are  treatini;  cannot  fail  to  excite  our 
w-oniler,  but  that,  when  studied  in  history  ^le-ri' 
we  come  across  them  .-it  e^-erv  p.-iix''.  ami  wiiere 
they  are  lujarly  continuous,  (uir  wonder  entir<-Iv 
ceases,  and  it  does  Soto  make  wav  fora  vety  difVerent 
feolini;-. 

With  hlst<trv  in  b.-iud.  tlicTi.  what  rcallv  surprises 
us  is  not  the  al)uni!arn-e  ,-iiid  c\.  rllcui-e  of  the  n;i1u- 

ral   tendem'ies,  nor  tln-ir    pi u-ious    development, 

but  the  fact  of  their  beu-iiiL;- such  medincre  and  mea 
i:;re  fruit,  and  of  their  tinallv  re--ulliii^-  nearly 
always  in  nothing;. 

This  is  a  most  appropriate  place  for  olxerviui; 
that  an,vone  w-lio  studies  flu^  history  of  inu-ic  is 
struck  no  less  freriuentlv  ami  no  less  .stronijly  by 
cases  of  an  o]iposite  kind,  namely,  cases  in  w-hich 
he  finds  musicians,  not  simply  ca]iabh-  and  enjoying- 
a  lair  reputation,  but  illustrious  and  truly  e-re.-it, 
princes  of  art.  and.  as  they  are  called,  i^eniuses. 
whose  £;ifts  and  natural  apt  itudc  remaineri  as  thoue-h 
latent,  all  through  their  childhood  and  youth,  and 
even  lon;;er. 

Griitry,  for  instance,  now  considereil  ime  of  the 
fathers  of  French  comic  opera,  and  whose  w-orks, 
Uirhard,  Zaiiirc  d  Azor,  and  LAnii  dr  /a  ^fnixfur, 
are  universally  esteemed  masterpiia-es,  entered  as  a 
boy  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at  Lie;;e,  and  was 
sent  away  almost  immediately,  iifi  poxsrysin;/  nn  np- 
tUitdc  for  tlw  sfadi/  i*J  iiu/.sic.  W  hen  he  entered 
Casali's  school  at  Home,  some  ycu-s  afterwards, 
the  same  sentence  was  airain  ])ronouii(-ed  on  him. 

A  sentence  in  no  way  diH'^■rin^:  from  this  was 
that   uttered   by    Key  on  another  iirince  oi   French 

*  If  wc  consider  tlic  question  carefully,  we  shall  find 
tlu\t  tlip  .-iboniinaljle  traffic-  in  Ixtys  from  C.datu-ia  and  the 
Al>ru/.7.i,  w  liieli.  dunuLi  reo'iil  tiine-^.  ^o  ni -vid  the  civil- 
ized woild.  and  i^  new  said  tn  lia\e  ceased,  had.  as  its 
etartiiiLT  point,  tlie  pie(-ori<,u>^  develninnenl  -.f  the  musical 
facutfie-i.  The  pooi  l)oyskiiew  notliin'.r  of  niusi,-  nr  nf 
anythiiiL:  i-lse;  hut  lln-.v  iinssc^i'd  e.-irs:  they  tuni'd  their 
rude  insti-unients  most  .-idniiratiiy ;  their  tia-^ers  displ.iyed 
great  atiility;  they  dilty  ob-^erv(»d  nicasiiie  and  rliythin: 
and,  when  "they  sang,  "they  sang  in  tune,  and  plirascd 
agreeably. 


comic  oper.a.  Berton.  composer  oi   A//in\  F'raiti^nis' 
df  Fidx,  and  Monlmio  ti  Sliphnuif. 

Of  Pietro  Gu!j;lielmi  (the  father),  when  he  was  a 
)iu[>il  at  the  Conservatory  of  the  Madonna  di  Loret- 
to  at  Naples,  it  was  said  for  some  time  by  his 
fellow-students,  and  oecasicnially  by  some  of  his 
masters  as  well,  that  h':  Ixid  ih>^  cjr.s  nf  an  axs  /  Yet 
Pielro  (iuifliclmi,  author  of  a  hundred  oiieras,  of 
which  forty,  (.)r  more,  were  hie-hlv  popidar,  was  the 
cmnpefitor  tnd  emulator  of  Paisiello  and   Cimarosa. 

In  Beethoven,  .as  a  pupil  and  a  boy,  no  siijn  or 
indication  of  natural  aptitude  at  all  unusual  was 
]"'rceived  by  Van  der  Edtn,  Neefe,  Haj-dn,  Salieri, 
or  Albrechtsberger. 

Besides  Beresowsv  and  On--lo\v.  c.-o-h  of  whom 
trained  for  himself  a  cclebrateil  name,  Itameau.  Han- 
del, anil  Gluck  were  slow  in  developint;  their  talent. 
Tliev  were  not  the  ixrand  artists  an(i  composers 
whom  we  now  so  much  ndmii-e  nnlil  the  appearance 
<ii  works  which  thev  wi-ote  at  a  mature  ai^e,  Ra- 
meau,  when  In*  was  forty-nine ;  Handel,  when  he 
was  forty;  and  Glm-k.  w-hen  he  w.-is  fifty-seven. 

How  shall  we  expl.lin  f  hese  atiomalies  .-iiid  I'esnlts, 
so  coidrarv  to  all  prouii^es  ami  expet-fations  V 

In  our  opinion  (but  wi-  are  reaily  to  retract  if 
proved  fcibe  wroni;-).  thev  c;iii  be  r-xplained  only  in 
one  m.-mner.  which  is  by  puttin;;  forw-ard  the  fact 
that,  in  <u-der  to  iud'.;c  a  iierson's  natural  ^ifts  and 
aptitude  for  music,  w-e  startin  idnety-nine  <-ascs  out 
of  a  hnmh-c-rl,  from  an  erro?n-ons  and  superlalivr-ly 
false  principle. 

By  the-  public  (and  as  to  the  public,  they  are  not 
so  much  to  blame),  by  musicians,  and  even  by 
teachers,  by  directors  of  Conservatories  and  sc-honls. 
attention  is  paicl  only  to  the  material  and  mechani- 
cal part  of  art.  (Ifthe  other  elements,  which  we 
w-ill  call  .'esthetic,  people  do  not  even  speak. 

To  cullivale  the  art  of  music  w-e  all  .-i;,'ree  in  con- 
siderin;;-  that  a  irood  ear  ;  a  proper  ii|>]ireciation  of 
rhythm;  a  cpiicd;  and  tenacious  memorv  ;  and. 
iK'cordini;  to  the  jiarticular  case,  active  hands,  or  a 
robust,  W(dl-soundin:j  voice  of  extensive  compass, 
are  >rhxn/iif<[if  iirrtaxayi/  iju<jliti''s,  and  that,  without 
them,  no  one  can  bc'come  anythin:^,  no  nnitter  what 
he  may  do,  or  how  he  may  study. 

But.,  when  this  has  betiu  saitl,  recoi^nizcd,  and 
adiiiitted,  w-e  must  further  say.  reco;;-nize.  and 
adnut  that,  all  the  above  (pialities  jnit  toirether  tlo 
TiOt,  possess  the  slie-hfcsf,  artistit;  \-alue  unh-ss  t.h<*y 
are  aci-om]ianied.  fertilized,  and  renilered  valnabb' 
by  the  a'slhetic  faculties  ;  by  a  noble  and  elevated 
mind  ;  by  a  lively  ami  just  scuitinn-nt  of  the  Beauti- 
ful ;  by  warmth  of  feelini;;  by  a  fervid  imaijina- 
tion  ;   and  by  a  fcunlm-ss  fr>r  poetry. 

From  our  not  imticiii^'  how  difhuvnl  is  the  n.-iture 
of  the  mechanical  from  that  of  the  a-sthetic  faculties, 
and  I'rom  our  not  froiddint^  f)urse|\es  about  the  lat- 
ter, while  we  foster  the  former,  theie  results  the 
excecdinixly  fre<pient  jiii])i-al';inc'-  of  precocious 
i-hihiren,  and.  not  with>tandin;r  this,  thi'  continually 
incre.'isinL'  infertility  of  the  schools  ;  the  scarcity.  ' 
likewise  continually  on  the  increasi'.  of  i-eal  artists, 
anil  the  cr')wd.  so  numerous  anrl  coiiipaef.  so  i-e>t-j 
less.  >o  hurtful  to  art.  and  yet  descrviiur  our  jiitv. 
-if  the   tin-m s.ful,    the  mediocre,  and  the  incaiia- 

ble. 

We  have  i:;om*  thromjh  fln^  fwentv  or  thirtv 
|.lans  put  forth,  these  last  few  years.  t"or  the  re-or- 
e-anizafion  and  reform  of  our  Cons.-rvaforics,  but 
we  have  never  found  a  word  nor  :•  hint  referrin;;fo 
the  necessity  of  dist.in;;uishini;  one  kind  of  ft].titude 
from  anolhi-r.  When  their  ear.  their  memory, 
their  hands,  and  their  voice  have  been  tried,  the 
candidates  are  admitted  without  inori^  ado. 

To  convince  our.seIves  of  the  artistic  worthless- 
nesf  of  mechanical  aiititude.  wlien,  as  we  li.-ive 
already  said,  it  is  ahme.  we  need  mei-ely  obsei-ve 
that  it  may  very  well  be  found,  and  that  if.  actually 
is  found — as  proved  by  countless  examples — in  ]ier- 
sons  who  are  really  born  anfa;;oni.stic  to  the  muses  ; 
pel-sons  who  do  not  feel,  who  do  not  Uiidcrstand. 
and  who  do  not  like  either  music  or  any  other  fine 
art — and  that  it  m.iy  be,  and  is,  founil  in  persons 
devoid  of  the  most  common  and  vulixar  mental  sif's, 
and  even,  we  are  inclined  to  say,  in  idiots  and  cre- 
tins: such  was  the  case  with  the  Boy  Tom,  w-lio 
was  blind  into  the  bai-;rain.  and  w-|io.  some  few  years 
a^ci,  created  such  a  sens.ition  in  Paris,  London,  and 
the  primipal  cities  of  America.} 

t  The  Ijoy  Tom,  tliore  is  no  doubt,  after  hcarin;;  a  cah- 
alctta,  .-1  polka,  or  a  mazurka  only  once,  eoiihl  repeat  it 
without  niakim;  a  mistake  in  asi'ni:le  note,  either  of  the 
melndy  or  of  tlie  ai-companiment.  Itut  the  instinct  of  iiu- 
il.itiin:  and  repeatiiijr  all  lie  fieard  w;is  in  him  so  powerful, 
while  h  s  reason  was  so  limdcd  and  weak  that,  for  in- 
stance, it  was  utterly  iniiiossitdc  to  make  hini  i-oiiiprehend 
that,  in  theatres  and  eoncert-rooais,  tlioritrh  he  was  to 
repeat  the  music  pl.ayed  over  to  him,  lie  w.is  not  to  repeat 


.  There  is,  too,  this  fact  to  be  added  :  in  evervthin}r 
relatint;  to  musical  mo-h'inism,  person.?  of  meiliocre 
and  vulijar  minds  make  frequently  ^reat  and  rapid 
prot^ress,  of  which  their  masters  are  often  as  proud 
as  they  ai-e.  But.  on  observini;  closely,  we  find 
that  all  this  y-reat  progress  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
their  attention  is  not  diverted  by  their  own  feelinjjjs 
and  ideas,  that  they  ai'e  not  pre-occupied  by  inward 
aspirations,  and  that  they  feel  always  most  certain 
of  and  contented  with  themselves,  because  they  do 
not  see  anil  do  not  measure  the  heiu:ht  of  art. 

With  persons  possessing  minds  endowed  with 
(esthetic  faculties,  thinij;s  often  take  an  opposite 
course.  Such  jiersons  jierceivc  the  heiijht  of  art ; 
they  feel  its  nobleness:  thc}^  ai-e  perpetually  agita- 
ted and  moved  by  tin;  visions  oi  the  inu-ii^inafion 
and  of  the  heart;  by  the  tumult  of  ideas  and  aspi- 
rations; they  erdeavor.  not  to  copy  or  imitate,  but 
to  make  evident,  to  brin;;  out.  and  to  render  in  notes 
what  they  feel  w-ithiu  their  own  breast.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that,  with  such  a  state  of  thin;;s. 
purely  mechanical  processes  are  found  to  Vie  tii-e- 
some,  nay.  sometimes  insupiiortable  or  e\-en  odious. 

To  this  and  this  alone  must  he  attributed,  accord- 
in;;  to  our  view  of  the  subject,  the  cases  of  tardy 
ilevclopmenL  citeil  above.  G.  A.  lit  \i:<;i. 


A  Descriptive  Oratorio  by  Mr.  Phoenix. 

il-'r"iu  fh'  Ciu'-imt'tti  lut'Ui'jciirrr.) 
Hid  ynii  i-M-r  hear  that  impressive  oratorio,  Thr 
I'laiiis.hy  Mr.  I'ho-iiix.  of  California  ?  For  breadth, 
and  ilcptli,  and  ;;rasp  of  subject,  it  is  probalily  un- 
equalled. The  symphony  opens  ujion  the  wide  and 
boundless  jilains.  in  lon;;-itude  I."i(V  W..  latiliule 
:!."r  21"  113"  N..  and  about  sixty  miles  from  the  west 
bank  of  Pitt  River.  Tliese  d.ata  are  beautifully  and 
clearly  expressed  b_v  a  Ions  (topo;;ra]ihically  i  drawn 
note  from  an  E  flat  clai-ionet.  'l"he  sandy  nature  of 
the  soil,  sparsely  dotted  with  bunches  of  cactus, 
the  extended  \-iew,  fiat,  and  unbroken  to  the  horizon, 
save  liy  the  rising  smoke  in  the  extreme  vei';;e,  de- 
notini;  the  viciidty  of  a  Pi-Utah  villasre,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  bass  drum.  A  few  notes  on  the  pic. 
Colo  call  the  attention  to  a  solit.'irv  antelojic.  pickiiii^ 
up  mescal  beans  in  the  foree^round.  The  sun,  liavini; 
an  alliftide  of  on-2'7,  blazes  down  n]ion  the  9c<;ne  in 
indescribable  majesty.  (Jradu.ally  the  sounds  roll 
forth  in  a  sonj^  of  rejoicin;^  to  the  God  of  Day  :  — 

"  Of  thy  intensity 
And  :;reat  immensitv 

Now  then  we  sini;  ; 
Behold  in  ;;r.-ititude 
Thee  in  this  latitude 

('urious  thim;  " — 

—  which  swells  out  into  "lley  .lim  alnnt' ;  .lim 
aloii;;  ,Iosey,''  then  drrr>-s<rud<,^  ri"i^  o  /nriios,  /kk-o 
po'-it'i,  dies  away-  and  dries  up.  Suddenly  w-e  hear 
approai-hin;;  a  train  from  Pike  county,  consistinir  of 
seven  families,  witii  foi-fy-six  wairons,  each  drawn 
by  thii-feen  oxen,  l-'ai-h  family  consists  of  a  man  in 
bulter-nut-coloied  clothin;;,  driving;  the  oxen;  a 
wife  in  biitter-nut-coloi-eil  clofhiuL''.  riding  in  the 
w-a;;on.  holdin:;  a  butter-nut  bal.iv.  and  seventeen 
butter-nut  <-hildren  runiiin:;  jiromiscuouslv  about 
the  establishment ; — -all  are  barefooted,  dirty,  and 
smell  un]>leasantlv.  These  cii-cumstances  are  ex- 
pressed by  jirettv  rapid  fiddlini;  for  some  minutes, 
windin:;  up  with  a  puff  from  the  ophicleide.  played 
by  an  intoxicated  Teuton  with  an  atrocious  breath. 
It  is  impossible  to  misunderstand  the  description. 
\ow  rises  o'er  the  plains,  in  mellifluous  accents,  the 
i^rand  Pike  County  chorus: — 

"  Oh,  w-e'Il  soon  be  tliar 
In  the  land  of  sold. 
Through  the  forest  old, 
0"er  the  mountinii;  cold, 
With  spirits  bold — 
<)li.  We  come,  we  come, 
And  we'll  soon  be  thar. 
Gee  up.  Bolly  1   whoo  hup,  whoo  haw!  " 

The  train  now  encamps.  The  unpacking  of  the 
kettles  and  mess-pans,  the  unyoking  of  the  oxen, 
the  gathering:  about  the  %'arious  camp-fires,  the  friz- 
ziniif  of  the  pork,  are  so  clearly  ex]:iressed  by  the 
music,  that  the  most  untutored  savai^e  could  readily 
com|ireheud  it.  Indeed,  f'o  vivid  and  life-like  was 
the  re]iresentaf  ion.  that  a  lady  sittinii;  near  us  invol- 
untai-ily  exclaimed  aloud  at  a  certain  jiassa^rc. 
"Thar,  that   pork's   burning;!;"   and   it  was  truly 

tlie  apldause  with  whicli  flic  puldic  rewarded  him  after  he 
had  ■I'lMC  so.  'J'his  he  couhl  never  understand.  Ko  soon- 
er hat  he  left  oirphiyiiu;.  than  he  arose  from  the  piano, 
clapiiiiiu'  tiis  hands,  stamping,  and  shouting:  "Bravo,'' 
like  the  public. 
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intoresting  to  watch  the  fjratified  expression  of  her 
fiice  when,  through  a  few  notes  of  tlie  guitar,  the 
pan  was  removed  from  tlio  fire,  and  tiio  hiazing 
poll;  extinguished.  Tliia  was  followed  Ijy  the  beau- 
tiful aria,  "  (.)ii,  marm,  J  want  a  paneak(\"  followed 
by  the  touching  recitation.  "  Shet  up,  or  I  will 
spank  you,"  to  which  sui-cceils  a  gratul  crrfirfttth 
movement,  representing  the  lliglit  of  the  child  with 
the  i)ancake,  the  pursuit  of  the  niother,  and  the  final 
arrest  and  summary  punishment  of  the  former,  rep- 
resented by  ra]iid  and  successive  strokes  of  Casta- 
net. The  turning  in  for  the  night  follows,  and  the 
deep  and  stentoridus  breathing  of  the  encampment 
is  well  given  by  the  bassoon  ;  while  the  sufferings 
and  trials  nf  an  unhappy  father,  with  a  frethd  infant, 
are  toucliingly  s<'t  forth  by  the  rnrncf-d-pisfoii. 

I',nl  ,S',r..«./,— 'I'iie  night  atlai'k  of  the  Pi-lTtahs  ; 
the  fearful  cries  of  the  demoniac  Indians  ;  the  shrieks 
of  the  females  and  children  ;  the  rapid  and  effective 
tire  of  the  rifles ;  the  stampede  of  the  oxen  ;  their 
recovery   and    final    repulse;  the    Pi-Utahs   being 
routed  after  a  loss  of  thirt3'-six  killed  and  wounded, 
while  the  Pikes  hist  but  one  acalp  from  an  old   lel- 
low.  who  wore  a  wig  and  lost  it  in  the  scuffle ; — are 
faithfully  given,  and  excite  intense  interest  in  the 
minds  of  hearers  ;  the  emotions  of  fear,  admiration, 
and    delight  succeeding   each  other  with    painful 
rapidity.     Then  follows  the  chorus — 
"  Oh  !  we  give  them  fits, 
The  Injun  Utahs, 
With  our  six-shooters — 
We  give  'em  particular  fits." 
Morning  succeeds.     The  sun  rises  magnificently, 
(octave  flute) — breakfast  is  eaten — in  a  rapid  move- 
ment on   three  sharps;  the  oxen   are  caught  and 
yoked  up — with  a  small   drum   and  triangle  ;  the 
watches,  pnr,ses,  and   other   valuables  of  the    con- 
quered Pi-Utahs  are  stored  away  in  a  camp  kettle, 
to  a  small  movement  on  the  jjiccolo,  and  the  train 
moves  oa  with  the  chorus — 
"  We'll  soon  be  tliar. 
Gee  up,  BoIIy  !  Whoo  hup  !  Whoop  haw  !  " 
The  whole  concludes  with  the  grand  choral  hymn — 
"  When  we  die  we'll  go  to  Benton, 
Whoop  !  whoo,  haw  ! 
The  greatest  man  that  e'er  land  saw, 
Gee  ! 
•  :..  Who  this  little  airth  was  sent  on, 
Whup  !  whoo  haw  ! 
To  tell  a  hawk  from  a  hand  saw, 
Gee  ! " 

glDJgM's  loiirnal  of  2Iiisit. 
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A  Musical  Professorship  at  Harvard. 
I. 

At  last  our  venerable  University  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  establish  a  Professorship  of  Music, — on  a 
full  and  equal  footing,  as  to  dignity  at  least,  with 
t'le  existing  chairs  of  literature  and  science.  The 
'  President  and  Fellows  "  made  the  proposition,  and 
the  board  of  Overseers,  at  their  last  meeting,  voted 
that  it  should  be  done.  After  long  waiting,  and 
nearly  forty  years  of  agitation  of  the  subject  on  the 
p.art  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  of  which 
this  professorship  was  one  of  the  ideal  aims  and 
motives  from  the  first, — forty  years,  during  which 
time,  even  to  this  day,  no  wealthy  friend  of  culture 
has  ever  yet  presented  the  endowment  fund, — 
the  idea  has  finally  got  into  the  head  of  the  alumni 
and  the  rulers  of  old  Harvard,  as  something  which 
has  been  postponed  too  long  and  must  be  realized 
at  last.  For  the  material  wliere-withal,  the  funds, 
it  may  safely  go  for  granted  that  these  will  prompt- 
ly be  forthcoming,  now  that  Alma  Mater  has  given 
notice  to  her  sons  and  to  the  wmdd,  that  she  must 
liave  Music  formally  installed  and  recognized  among 
the  rest  of  tlie  "  humanities"  with  ec^ual  honor. 

Who  is  to  be  the  man  ?  Although  some  formal 
steps  are  wanting  (during  the  vacation  period)  to 
complete  the  action,  it  is  perfectlj'  well  understood 
th.athe  will  be  no  other  than  the  learned,  earnest, 
and  devoted  musician,  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  who 
has  for  the  past  fourteen  years  labored  so  assiduous 
ly,  in   spite  of  very  moderate    encouragement,    as 


muaieal  instructor  in  tln^  (.'ollege,  (holding  for 
the  past  year  the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor), — Mr. 
JouN  Knowi.es  Paine.  So  far  as  a  single  man  may 
fill  the  place,  we  know  not  one  who  would  be  more 
competent.  He  certainly  has  earned  his  title  to  it 
there,  having  made  the  most  ofthesm.all  means  and 
narrow  opportunities  at  his  disposal.  At  home  in 
all  the  science  and  the  ready  use  of  counterpoint ;  a 
composer,  who  has  produced  his  proofs  in  many  of 
t!ie  largest  forms  of  composition  with  a  good  meas- 
ure of  success,  he  was  prepared  to  teach,  if  there 
were  any  ready  to  be  taught.  There  may  be  others 
of  a  more  brilliant  genius,  a  more  marked  individu- 
ality, a  more  quickening,  magnetic  power,  more 
tact  and  ready  art  in  Intercourse  with  men  ;  of 
this  we  do  not  presume  to  judge  ;  but  there  is  that  in 
his  deep,  earnest  love  of  art,  his  thorough  training 
and  his  knowledge,  his  singleness  of  purpose  and 
simplicity  of  char.acter,  his  fidelity  to  the  high 
morale  of  his  calling,  and  his  hearty  love  of  work, 
which  goes  far  to  offset  all  that  may  be  imagined  to 
be  wanting. — Of  course  this  musical  professorship 
will  be  what  he  will  make  it;  he  has  to  create  it  as  the 
sculptor  moulds  the  clay  ;  indeed  he  has  been  creat- 
ing it  these  fourteen  years,  by  humble  means  and 
processes,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  now  blossom 
to  the  light  and  bear  good  fruit. 

Here  then  is  a  good  Iieginning, — a  first  honA  flde 
University  professorship  of  Music;  not  hastily  ar- 
rived at,  not  at  all  premature ;  not  an  empty  name, 
the  cheap  resolution  of  an  ignorant  ambition,  such 
as  has  hitherto  conferred  degrees  of  Doctor  in  Mu- 
sic on  the  part  of  Colleges  by  no  means  musical; 
but  a  live  fact,  well  rooted,  that  has  grown  up  from 
the  germ.  But  we  trust  it  will  be  considered  only 
the  beginning.  Music,  to  be  filljf  and  fully  repre- 
sented in  the  University,  needs  more  than  one  pro- 
fessor, needs  in  fact  a  complete  Faculty,  or  School, 
as  fully  equipped  as  those  of  Law  and  Medicine 
and  Natural  Plistory  are  now.  To  this  end  the  lit- 
tle amateur  association  of  music-loving  sons  of  Har- 
vard, to  which  we  have  alluded,  has  been,  in  its 
quiet,  private,  social  way,  more  or  less  consciously 
and  definitely  working.  The  agitation  and  indoc- 
trination began  here,  and  to  this  day  has  proceeded 
chiefly  from  this  little  circle.  To  this  end  have  its 
Symphony  Concerts,  its  Library,  its  appeals  by  pen 
and  month,  all  tended.  This  Library,  these  Con- 
certs, in  the  ideal  of  its  leading,  organizing  siiirits, 
find  one  of  their  chief  motives  in  the  future;  they, 
as  they  become  firmly  established,  will  stand  all 
ready  as  so  many  columns  for  the  temple  of  a  com- 
plete school  of  music  under  the  protecting  wing  of 
a  disinterested,  wis^,  respected  University.  The 
academic  motive  of  these  concerts,  which  has  in 
some  sense  kept  their  programmes  "  so  exclusive," 
has  not  been  sufficiently  understood  by  those  who 
would  force  them  into  competition,  in  the  way  of 
ad  captandum  novelties  and  dazzling  exhibitions  of 
technique,  with  otlier  concerts  of  a  more  speculative 
origin  and  spirit.  There  is  some  education  derived, 
of  course,  from  the  whole  multifarious  opera  and 
concert  business,  from  the  hearing  of  so  much  music 
good,  bad  and  indifferent.  There  is  also  a  loosening 
of  the  soil,  over  wide  tracts  where  naught  would 
grow  before,  by  means  of  the  numerous  "  Conserv- 
atories," so  called,  which  have  sprung  up  in  this 
country  of  late  years,  some  of  which  count  their 
pupils  by  thousands.  But  numbers  are  of  too 
great  account  with  them,  and  ''business,"  far 
more  than  Art  or  Culture,  seems  to  be  the  genius 
and  the  mainspring  of  their  organiz.ation.  Let 
these  do  all  the  good  they  can  in  their  own 
way ;  but  there  is  still  wanting  an  anlkoriti/  ; 
something  established,  and  respected,  far  above 
mercenary  motives,  which  may  set  a  higher  tone 
and  an  example  for  them  also,  so  that  there  may 
be    something    to    refer    to,    something    standard, 


in  the  midst  of  all  their  differences,  and  superfieiali- 
ities  and  caterings  to  the  fashions  and  the  idols  of 
a  day.  Where  can  this  be  found  so  well  as  in  an 
ancient  University,  where  it  will  enjoy  the  guaran- 
ty of  character  and  of  disinterestedness  ;  where 
culture  is  pursued  purely,  and  for  its  own  sake  ;  a 
University  so  placed  as  to  be  as  far  above  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  speculative,  mere  business  arts  and 
influences,  as  any  Church  can  be  1  Here  Music 
would  po.s3ess  at  least  one  independent  sanctuary, 
which  the  money-changers  could  not  profane.  Here 
all  teaching  could  at  least  have  the  guaranty  of  a 
disinterested  motive.  Here  the  standard  of  pure 
taste  would  not  have  to  be  dragged  down  into  the 
market  place  continually,  to  compete  with  the  new 
fashions,  the  passing  excitements  and  cheap  popu- 
larities of  those  wilih  whom  enterprise  is  regarded 
as  the  one  thing  needful,  and  constitutes  their  entire 
talent.  Moreover,  in  the  University,  Music  will 
dwell  in  sweet  companionship  with  sister  arts,  and 
stand  in  living,  daily,  true  relationship  with  all  the 
branches  of  a  many-sided  universal  culture.  The 
study  of  the  Art  could  hardly  fail,  in  such  a  liberal 
and  genial  sphere,  where  all  is  well  approved  and 
earnest,  to  aspire  and  tend  continually  to  the  high- 
est standard  of  pure  taste  ;  Truth,  belore  popular 
effect,  would  be  its  motto  and  its  practice. 

We  have  opened  a  great  subject,  and  one  which, 
to  discuss  fully,  would  le.ad  us  far  beyond  our  pres- 
ent means  or  fiurpose.  Tet,  in  another  paper,  we 
hope  to  develop  the  theme  a  little  further,  as  well  as 
to  give  some  brief  account  of  how  much  actually 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  university  at  Cam- 
bridge toward  building  up  a  musical  character  for 
itself. 


Liszt  and  Robert  Franz. 

We  had  occasion  lately  to  allude  to  the  warm  in- 
terest which  Liszt  has  always  taken  in  the  Songs  of 
Franz.  A  letter  lies  before  us  now  from  our  own 
Boston  singer,  Mr.  Kreissman'N',  to  whom  more  than 
to  any  other  singer  we  owe  here  our  acquaintance 
with  the  beauty  of  those  songs,  and  who,  in  one  of 
the  h.appier  intervals  of  his  still  uncertain  state  of 
health,  visited  the  musical  Abbate  at  his  home  in 
Weimar  in  June  last,  and  sang  Franz  songs  at  his 
request.  We  are  permitted  to  translate  a  portion 
of  his  glowing  letter.  Liszt  had  heard  of  him  before 
as  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  truest  interpreters 
of  Fr^nz,  and  complimented  him  on  having  done  so 
good  a  work.     The  letter  then  proceeds : 

When  we  were  taking  leave,  he  said  to  me  :  "You 
probably  know  that  every  Sunday  morning,  from 
1]  to  1  o'clock,  I  hold  my  musical  matinee  here  in 
my  rooms ;  you  and  your  lady  are  invited  to  the 
same,  and  will  be  always  welcome  durins"  your 
stay  in  Weimar."  Quite  delighted  at  such  a  recep- 
tion, and  full  of  expectation,  we  took  our  leave,  and 
1  could  scarcely  sleep  the  whole  nignt  long  from  the 
excitement.  Punctually  at  eleven  we  found  ourselves 
again  at  Liszt's,  where  a  select  company  were 
already  assembled.  All  his  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
whose  number  is  unusually  large  just  now  (from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  rising  young  pianists,  and 
composers  too,  stream  to  this  musical  Jlecca,  as 
soon  as  the  great  prophet  lets  himself  be  seen  and 
takes  up  his  abode  here  for  some  time;  and  it  is 
America  that  furnishes  the  largest  contingent.) 
one  after  another  found  themselves  together  here. 
The  others  present  were  followers  and  worshippers 
of  the  great  master  from  the  elite  of  the  musical 
world  here,  and  among  them  must  be  counted  the 
Grand  Duke,  who  is  not  only  a  cultivated  and  artis- 
tic amateur  of  music,  but  one  of  Liszt's  particular 
admirers.  There  were  also  other  artists,  either  at 
home  in  Weimar,  or,  like  myself,  temporarily  there 
for  the  sake  of  making  the  great  master's  acquain- 
tance and  observing  him  in  his  own  household  sur- 
roundings. The  Grand  Duke  was  accompanied  liy 
his  adjutant,  and  moved  about  in  the  company  with 
the  air  of  a  simple  citizen  without  the  least  preten- 
tion. (Indeed  I  was  struck  by  the  absence  of  all 
etiquette ;  the  ladies  appeared  in  their  usual  cos- 
tume, the  gentlemen  without  dress  coat,  tfee.,  nor 
was  the  Grand  Duke  distingui-shable  from  others  by 
his  dress).  AThen  he  had  seated  himself,  the  rest 
did  likewise,  and  now  began  the  various  perform- 
ances. 

Several  young  lady  piupils  pilayed  the  piano ; 
among  whom  Miss  Kate  Gaul,  from  Baltimore,  dis- 
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tini!;iusiit'd  lierself  above  all  by  her  expressive,  tiMi- 
der,  beautiful  toiieli,  lier  ri|ie  iiiid  srmuil  c<)iiee|il,iiHi 
and  soulful  renderinj^  of  a  Xoeturue  liv  (_'liojiiii. 
Two  youiiij;  ladies  saut, — liothin;;  reuiaikalile  ;  bolli 
were  youai;-  and  liave  yet.  to  learn;  inoreovi'r.  a  lad 
of  fourteen,  pujiil  in  tbe  oreliestral  seliool  liere, 
jdayed  j  violin  solo,  wliieli  interested  me  but  little. 
But  now  at  last  came  Master  Liszt  liiniself.  At  lirst 
he  played  for  four  hands  with  one  of  his  pupils,  who 
is  at  the  same  time  a  tah-nteil  eoniposer,  a  composi- 
tion of  the  latter;  then  he  played  alone  a  strins'  of 
his  own  compositions,  and  of  other  works.  'I'liat 
indeeii  was  eonjpensati<ui  for  the  insii^niticant  thine-s 
I  had  Ix'en  hearing-;  ami  as  he  seemed  to  lie  in  very 
good  mood,  and  to  feel  like  playing,  he  ench.'inted 
every  luie,  and  carried  all  away  with  him.  Never 
in  my  life  shall  I  forijet  that  day. 

But  wdiat  must  remain  for  me  the  most  unfor 
lettable  experience  of  that  ilay,  I  have  now  to  re- 
late. When  fjiszt  bad  done  playjuj;,  lie  rose,  and 
.searched  about  over  the  room  willi  his  eyes  as  if  he 
wished  to  tind  somebody.  I  sat  back  in  a  enrner; 
and  when  at  last  his  eyes  hdl  on  me.  he  nodded  to 
nie  and  said  in  a  friendly,  smilin<^  niannei  :  '"  Now 
we  will  hear  some  tjf  the  beautiful  son;4s  of  llodert 
Franz,  which  they  say  you  ar.c  so  fonil  of.  and  sin^ 
so  admirably.'  Tbe  appc'ul  w.-is  so  unexpected  and 
so  sur|irised  me  that,  lor  sheer  confusion,  I  cmdil 
hardly  utter  tbe  excuse,  that,  havini;  never  dreanu'd 
of  suidi  an  invitation,  1  bad  bronnht  no  music  with 
nie.  "  That's  easily  remedied."  replied  J.i<zt.  while 
from  a  heap  of  music  that  lay  on  the  piano  he  dri'W 
forth  severrd  sets  of  Franz  sonijs  and  handed  them 
to  mi^ ;  "  Here,  i-hoose  to  your  own  likiu;;,"  While 
1  turned  over  tbe  leaves  to  uiake  a  selection,'  be  hail 
seated  himself  again  al.  the  piano,  aiul  lookinic  rouml 
with  an  expectant,  friendly  smile,  he  began  to  pre- 
bnic.  So  Liszt  himself  was  going  to  accompanv 
mi^  ■■■ 

I  cannot  dc'scribc  to  you  what  a  feeling  canu' 
uiion  me  at  that  Ihought  and  inspired  me.  For 
years  it,  h.-id  Ik'cu  my  earnest  v,'i:^h  to  ha\c  sometime 
an  opportunity  to  sing  at  least  some  songs  oi  Franz 
before  Liszt — before  him.  who  thnuigh  bis  little  pam- 
phlet about  these  songs,  has  shown  in  what  a  high 
esteem  be  holds  them,  and  how  deeply  hi'  bad  rec 
ognized  and  felt  the  iidiniic  beauties  of  these  mas- 
ter creations,  lint  1  had  never  in  the  i-cmolest  de- 
gree helievcd  in  the  possibility  of  the  fidlilmcut  of 
this  wish,  or  dared  to  hope  for  it  ;  and  now.  all  \in- 
cxpectedly.  this  boldt'st  of  all  wislies  wtis  to  be  real- 
ized, and  the  inunortal  in.islcr  himself  was  waiting 
there,  of  his  own  accord,  to  pla^'  1113*  accoin[)ani- 
ment  I 

This  feeling  raised  my  mood  to  a  height  I  bad 
never  felt  before;  proud  and  full  of  contidcncc  1 
stood  there  over  Liszt,  and  after  the  first  two  or 
three  bars  bad  assured  me  that  1  was  in  good  voii'c. 
1  gave  myself  up  freely  and  entirely  to  my  feeling, 
ami  I  sang,  I  do  believe,  nmre  beautifully  than  ever 
in  my  life  hefore.  Liszt  thanked  nu'  very  heartily, 
appeared  quite  delighted,  ami  bestowed  on  me  much 
]iraise  and  recognition.  The  lirand  l)uke  also  had 
me  presented,  and  thaidied  im'  with  equal  warmth 
and  li'ii  ndiincss  for  the  cxiiuisitc  enjoyment  which 
my  singing  had  given  him.  Then  he  spoke  with 
(jraise  of  the  fresbness  and  beautj-  of  my  voice 
("  which  secnu'd  indeed  just  nnide  for  these  songs"); 
of  my  distinct  enunciation,  ("he  bad  understood 
every  woi'd");  but  partictilarly  of  my  expressive  and 
intelligi-nt  delivery.  "The  songs  you  sang  were 
eutii-ely  new  to  me,"  he  eonlinueil.'and  1  shoulil  like, 
if  I  may  ask  the  favoi-.  to  hear  you  in  some 
songs  with  which  I  am  familiar."  Schmnann's 
songs  Were  lieltcr  kmiwn  to  him  ;  and  so  I  .sidccted 
"  AtliititlilVu-Ji  ill  Tniuini"  and  "  I^'ri(hliiif/sittu-/tl" 
These  loo  were  mo^t  successful. 

When  I  h.cd  ended,  the  (Irani!  Duke  arose  from 
bis  seat  and,  as  be  haslilv  approached  nic,  exclaimed 
aloud:  "  Aiis<ii:ciihjiit.  wKinJirsrluiii!  You  have 
quite  erndnintcd  me."  Then  he  continued:  "These 
songs  I  Inive  beard  here  often  and  by  dill'crent 
singers  of  both  .sexes,  but  never  have  1  beard  them 
sung  so  pcrfcctl}' ami  so  enchatitingly  as  by  you; 
ami  1  Ihank  yon  most  sincerely  for  it.  You  seem 
to  give  yourself  eonqilelely  out  in  these  songs;  tine 
would  think  you  were  the  poet  and  composer  both 
in  one." — After  this  he  inquired  about  my  earliiu- 
hi-torv  :  then  came  upon  my  life  and  work  in  Bos- 
ton :  then  we  talked  about  the  musical  condition  of 
America  in  general  :  and.  .after  coinersing  with  me 
lor  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  immediately  took  his 
leave." 


ami  is  now  re>;Hlini^  in  its  snteirlis,  talcing  a  sununer  rest, 

prirji-  to  .-I  ;;i-anil  1: -crt  toin  tlin.u!.'li    llie   United  States 

and  f'ariaila,  alter  wliieh  stie  will  retiiiii  to  Etig;lalul. 

Mini-,  (iod.l.inl's  ^.nly  :ilipi':ir.oii-r"  in  nur  city  liitherto 
was  in  tiieCiImorc  Jiih'ilee,  wtii<-h  iilain-d  ;in  artist  of  her 
rank  in  ho  false  :i  pusition,  th.it  Imth  tor  herown  sake  aiui 
for  our's,  we  sli;ilt  be  glad  to  hear  iier  under  mure  auspi- 
cious circuuisiauces. 


Music  at  the  Central  Park  Garden. 

Niiw  York,  Aiccst  y.^Besidcs  the  regular  clas- 
sical Thursday  evening  concerts,  Mr.  Thomas  is  now 
giving  on  Tuesday  evenings  a  series  of  iirograinmes 
each  of  wdiicli  is  made  up  entirely  from  tbe  works 
of  one  composer  ;  thus  we  have  already  had  a  Wag- 
ner night,  and  a  Beethoven  night  as  follows  : 

Overture:  "  'I'hi-  riiantom  Sln|)-"  ' 

Iiitrnduition  and  Finale;  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Kaiser  .M:iimIi. 

Eine  l'';tii-t  Overture. 

]>er  Ititt  .ler  Walkuercn 

\V.ilair«  K.inwill, 

Magic  Kire  Seine. 

\'i'cal  iiait  by  Mr.  l'"r;inz  U.-loniertz. 
Vorspi.'I :  ■■  L'lliiMmri'ii." 
Albumblatt;  Si. Ill  for  Violin. 

.M  ..S.  K.  .lacobsohn. 
Uoui;lirzc:  '*  Kveninir  .Star,"  I.,.,.,       ,  „ 

Ovtuuuc.  ("  lannbacuscr." 

Mr.  Franz  Ueminertz. 

/!,,//,o:;ii  Xnihl.   .Un,.  H. 

.Selections  from  H:illct  mu»ic:  "  I'ronicthouB,"  on.  4,1. 

fOvcrturi',  .X.hiKiii,  .Marcli.] 

Violoncello  i.liligat.i  bv  Mr.  Cli.  lieiuann. 

Scjitct.  oj.  a). 

I'riicnie  .■mil  V.-iriafions.  Scherzo,  Fin-ale.] 
f)vertnre:  "  Coriol;iit,"  op.  iVJ. 
S\niphiiny  Xo.  .'i,  in  ('  minor,  i.p.  07. 

OviTliuc:  "  1,1 or:i."  No.  .'l. 

itom;\nze.  in  C.  o)*.  -10. 

I'l.ivcil  l.v  all  the  lirst  Violins. 
Tiirkisli  Maiih:  "  Ruins  of  .Vtliens." 

.Most  of  the  Vi'a;rner  mu.-ic  is  already  f:uoili:ir  to 
us  but  the  .Ml.uiidilatI  w:i-  hraid  for  iho  lir~t  tine 


from  llie  "  ^Va!kuere.' 


M  MlASIE  .\R\nEI.I,.\  r;ii|ioAHO.  Tins  f:iniollv  Ere.Hi^li 
|ii:liiist,  weaie  reipie»ti-il  to  si. lie,  will  visit  Huston  next 
.Vioenillrr  anil  ^ive  i-evei:il  coilriTt.4  llClC.  .She  lias  rc- 
iciitly  lieea  pkiyiny  with  gre.it  success  in  Han  Francisco, 


It  is  a  i-imI  melody,  and  il  w.'i<  played  bv  Mr.  .laeob- 
sohn  with  remarkable  -kill  and  n  linemi-nt.  .V 
repetition  of  this  ]iiece  was  demanded,  but  the  sec- 
ond   ]ierforma was  cut  short  by  tbe  breaking  of 

a  string  in  .Mr.  .lacobsohn's  violin.  The"  Kvening 
Star"  Romance  from  7ir«)i/o(».«T  was  rendered  with 
good  eflect  by  Mr.  Ueminertz,  wdiose  fine,  full  voice 
and  dignified  stvle  always  make  a  favorable  impres- 
sion. 

In  tbe  ballet  niu-ic  from  P.eetboven's  ProiiKlJiiiis 
the  violoncello  obli^^'ato  was  remarkably  well  per- 
formed by  .Mr.  Ilcmann. 

Tliealtendancc  at  bolb  concerts  was  very  large; 
and  the  Thursday  evening  concerts  ai-c  also  well 
patronized.  The  audience  on  ollu-r  nights  is  not  so 
largo;  but  the  patronaire  is  fair  enn-idering  the 
number  of  ]ii-ople  who  are  out  of  town.  The  pro- 
granime  for  each  evening  is  made  uji  w  itb  so  much 
care  and  so  skillfully  arranged  that  it  is  bard  to 
make  a  distinction,  even  in  favor  <if  Thursday  even- 
ings, the  only  difrerence  now  being  that  a  Sympho- 
ny is  usually  added  to  the  list. 

Continuing  the  summary  of  the=e  programmes 
from  the  jioint  at  which  I'left  it.  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing; 

Tfiur^il'itj   Eviniii't,  Jiihi  .S. 
rroludc.) 

Clloril,       ailaptcil  for  orchestra  bv  . I.. T.  .\tiirt.  .l!ach 
Fn^-ue,    \ 

German  I);iiices  fadapleil  livJ.  Ileibecli]  ....Scluibert 
ItoTnanze:  Horn  tinartet  and  Orclicstra.  [n.-w.] 

Ilndliy  linck 
ifessrs.  Sclmiitz.  I'ieper,  Kusstonmaclier  amrEUer. 

Overture:  "Saknnl:ila  " (lolilmark 

Svnipl y.  >o.  -1.  in  I),  ftp.  :»  j;eillioven 

.Seleitiiin>;  '•  I'li;inlom  Sliil) '' Wagner 

I'oliiUa iise :  Slruensee McVerbccr 

Noelurne,  t  ■».-  1  -    ,  .,    ,^ 

Wi'ildiii'^  March         Alidsuminer  night  s  Dream. 

Mendelssolin 

Mr.  Dudley  Buck  acted  as  conductor  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  'i'homas.  His  Horn  (>hi.-irtet  has  already 
become  quite  popular,  both  on  account  of  its  merit 
and  of  the  masterly  performance  of  the  born  pl.iyers. 
It  is  a  bold,  romantic  conception,  scored  with  re- 
markable talent,  and  the  orchestral  part  is  ver3' 
nicely  balanced  and  tineU'  harmonized,  producing 
a  beautiful  cH'cct. 

The  li;icklioiie  of  the  programme  was,  of  cinirse, 
the  Beelhoven  Symphony,  ndiich  was  very  well 
rendered,  thanks  to  the  discretion  of  the  orchestra 
which  followed  the  first  violin  headed  by  Mr. 
.Tacolisohn,  and  was  followed  in  turn  much  of  the 
time  by  the   conductor's   baton.     The   Bach  music 


was  particubarly  interesting  and  the  adajitation  is 
Kood.  The  Slninimr  Polonaise,  part  of  tbe  music 
written  to  illustrate  the  tragedy  by  Michael  Beer, 
is  very  effective  and  has  found  place  in  the  pro- 
grtmmts  frequently  of  late. 

'J'!nini,l,ni  Kriuitiq.  Juhl  1.1. 

Overture :  '■  Ma-ie  Flute  ■•....'. : Mozart 

berenaile,  op.  »,  [new] Hectho^■cn 

\  or. spiel:      Lore  ley" Max  Bruch 

M:ireli  for  the  Ooi-the  Festival Liszt 

Symphony:  ■•  Frithjof  •' op.  •.>2 Ilomnaiin 

Ovelliire:  "  William  Tell  " KosHini 

iV'm  '.'■■'i' o,'  ■  •   ■ ;, B.acli-Oimnoil 

Ballet :  "  Ulenzl  " ^ya•'ller 

The  "  Frithjof"  symidiony  was  first  ])erformed 
at   one  of  the  symidiony  concerts  last    winter  and 

recognized  with  that  glad  surjiri-c  which  gi ts  a 

work  of  true  genius.  There  is  somiithing  in  the 
instruaientation  of  this  Syni|ihony  which  a"|iproa(di- 
es  the  wonderful  style  or'Raff:  hut  the  spirit  of  the 
compiKition  is  entirely  original.  The  delightful 
intermezzo  ("  l-:ives  of  light  and  Frost  (Hants,")  is 
a  ].icturesqiie.  half-comical  deline:ition.  which' has 
already  become  a  frequent  and  welcome  addition  to 
the  rci/ertoire  of  the  (harden  Concerts. 
TInirsiliiii  Kmihiq,  Juhl  22. 

Ovirture:  "  .\|.i>le  "  Inew], . .'. ."...       .        (Ihlck 

rasi.:u::iKli:i.  |ail.ipleil  for  iirelie-tra  by  II.  Esseil.  lia.  Ii 

llun-anan  Damvs.  [new] llollinann 

.Selcelioiis  from  ad  ai-l  of  tile  "  Meistersinger." 

i«vnip'r,ny  Xo.  4.  [' Cons  crltion  of  Tone  "]. . .  .Spobr 

Itlnipsoilie  IIoiii;roise,  Xo.  1 |,i-zt 

Koiii.ince,  op.-ln,  iiKi Beethoven 

ruikish  March Mozurt 

Spohr's  work  is  wonderfully  well  done.  In  fact, 
it  is  ]iaiubilly  mi.  "  Faultily  faultless  ;  "—one  tires 
at  last  of  this  suave  uninterrupted  flow  of  melody. 
.\nd  yet  it  is  a  composition  of  too  much  merit  to  lie 
consigned  to  the  limbo  of  oblivion,  for  Spohr  had 
every  gift  except  the  divine  one.  So  let  us  hear 
his  n.iisic  oecasiomilly.  T,,o  mucdi  of  it  is  like  a 
diet  comiiosed  exclusively  of  honey. 

'I'liiirxihui  Eren'mri,  Jiihj  29. 

Suite,  Xo.  .t,  in  r>. . ..' '. .' Bach 

OverliMc,  ..\ir,  Ci:ivolte,  Bouiree,  Oiflie. 

Ilrci  f;liar:ielinstili-eke,;ntwl II.  lloirmann 

Overiuie :  ■•  (;enoveva  " Kclimnann 

I  nlinit-heil  Syniphonv .Sclmlicrt 

Syniplionie  I'l.cin:  "  I.es  I'reludes" ....Mszl 

(Ivi-rture:  "The  Neighbors" 1|.  Horn 

FaiuaHie:  "  Visions  in  a  Drcaiil  " Luinbvc 

With  Solo  for  Zither. 
IIiildi;;uiii;'s  Marsrli Wat-ner 

1  have  seldom  heard  liach's  music  executed  with 
the  precision  and  ideariiess  which  signalized  this 
performance  of  the  Suite,  and  1  can  imagine  nothing 
more  fascinating  than  the  music. 

The  character  ]iieces  by  IIofTniann  are  rcmark:iblv 
well  scored.  The  tir-t  is  a  charming  meditation  eri- 
titled  "  Ruin-  in  Schallen  ciner  Illiine."  The  second 
w  IhiUddr.  and  tin'  third  a  Scherzo  called  "  Ju 
Sonnenschein  :" 

"  And  soon  the  buzzing  knows  no  end 

*         *         *         ^         .j:-         -)^ 
Soprano  mosipiitos  and  the  crickets  ; 
The  dr:igon-flies,  ;i  varied  throng, 
In  .\lto  raise  their  swelling  song. 
Blue  Hies  and  bees  in  Tenor  quaver. 
In  dee[)-toned  bass  the  lively  <:hafer.'' 
Poor  Schubert '.  your  life  was  itself  an  "untiuisheil 
symphony  ;"  but    I'lie  missing  chords  will   be  sup- 
jilied   by   those   who  love  you  in  every  land    where 
music   is    known.      You    have    indeed    touched  the 
stars  with  vinir  forehead.  .V.  .\.  C. 


The  Garden  Concerts,  New  York. 

[From  the  Trilaine,  .\ug.  14.] 
Since  tile  BUiIden  lli»a|ipe:irancc  of  the  leasee  of  the  Cen- 
tr.il  I'ark  Ganhii  three  weeks  ago,  leaving  a  number  of 
Oa-ins  unsatislied,  that  f:ivorile  establishment  h.is  been 
licHCt  with  cmharr;iKsments.  The  i-ublic,  however,  has 
^i^ow  nothing  of  the  internal  Iierplexities;  the  ]ierfi>rin- 
aiiees— thanks  to  Tllonnis's  energy  and  pluck  — Inive  been 
kept  at  their  usual  liigh  level;  and  now,  all  lovers  of  mu- 
sic will  be  glad  to  know,  the  troubles  are  over  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  rest  of  the  Hea.ion  are  assured.  It  would 
have  been  an  irreparable  public  inisfortnneif  the  concerts 
had  been  allowed  to  stop,  ifeanwhile,  the  programmes 
liave  lieen  uncommonly  rich.  Tlie  i>Ian  of  itiving  special 
nighls  to  threat  composers  has  lieen  pursued  with  brilliant 
results.  Last  Tuesday  was  devoted  to  Sehnhert,  the 
Tuesday  previous  to  Beethoven,  and  next  Tuesday  i.s  set 
apart  for  Mozart,  when  some  peculiar  novelties  arc  to  be 
presented.  On  last  Tiiursday,  in  spiieof  the  rainy  weath- 
er, there  was  a  good  house,  with  IhefoUowini;  iiitcrestine 
bill: 
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DWIGIIT'S    JOURISTAL    OF    MUSIC 


i-AK-r  I. 
M:iCBlfi.Mi,  ) 

M.ilt,,  I^.lilo,    [    [iR^v] OlurK 

('liiiri)rnic.         )  „  ,     ■       . 

( i.nnaii  DMIlces Sdmliort 

Bympliciiiv  in  D,  No.  B ■ .  .Mozarl 

1    Alicgro  coll  spii'ito,  2    Aiidiiiite, 

3    Monuetto,  i    ricsto. 

I'AIIT  II. 

Overtnrp,  "  Anacrcon" Clicniliiiil 

Sc'plcl ,  Op.  20 _;.•  I!i-i'ilM>v<-n 

Theme  and  Variations— Sulierzu— Finale. 
Overture,  "  Manfred  " geliuinann 

TAUT   III. 

niiapsodie  Hongroisc,  No.  3 Liszt 

Svniplionic  I'oem,  "  Le  llouct  d'Ompliale." 
•      '  ."^aint-Sacns 

Fairy  Overture,  "  Aladdin  " Horneinann 

The  tirat  numb'>r  on  tliis  proni-anniie  is  talien  fioni  the 
ballet-mil»ic  wliich  Gluel;  ad(U-d  to  lii-  "  Uriilieus  when 
he  revised  that  opera  for  th,-  T'tris  »la(;e.  1  he  three 
movements  follow  one  another  wilhoiit  Ine.ik,  and  with 
a  climax  of  force,  interest  and  l.eanty  winch  the  least 
oxperiencert  listener  can  hardly  fail  to  apiireeiale.  ''"<^n 
pnre  and  noble  music  can  never  t;row  old.  How  nnely, 
too,  it  was  matched  bv  the  elenant  and  exquisitely  tiii- 
i,slied  overture  of  Chcrubini's,  and  how  dclightfnlly  eon- 
tr.-isted  wlih  Herbeck's  arrangement  of  the  Schubert 
dances,  and  the  snperb  Beethoven  Seplef,  arranged  for 
the  orchestra.  All  the<e  selections,  as  well  a.*  i^cnn- 
niann's  grand  overture  to  "  Manfred,"  were  jilayed  with 
unusual  spirit  and  refinement.  The  llozart  S.\'mi>hony 
was  in  sonc  respects  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
concert,  not  so  much  for  its  intrinsic  merit,  thmi^h 
that  is  very  high,  as  because  of  a  curious  restoration 
which  Thomas  has  been  enabled  to  make  to  the  scoie. 
lie  has  added  from  an  old  and  authentic  manuscript  copy 
in  his  possession,  the  purls  for  flutes  and  clarinets 
whicdi  Mci/art  wrote,  but  which  have  hitherto  been 
omitteil.  Kven  the  Latest  edition  of  Mozart's  Sympho- 
nies, by  Breitkopt  and  Hiirtel,  does  eot  contain  these  im- 
portant parts.  The  Svmplionv  has  not  been  heard  re- 
centlv  in  New  York,  but  it  richly  deserves  frequent  repe- 
tition, if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  viginons  tirst  movement. 
How  Mozart's  contemporaries  must  have  wondered  when 
they  first  heard  these  bold  and  origin.al  strains,  bo  unlike 
the'opening  of  every  symphony  bef.,rcthem.  Even  to-day, 
Ihouiili  their  novelty  has  been  taken  away,  their  freshness 
remains,  and  the  music  is  not  less  remarkable  for  strong 
effects  than  for  th.at  rare  combination  of  dignity  with  an 
indefinable  grace  and  loveliness  wliich  distinguishes  all 
the  best  work  of  this  ehaiming  master. 


L.\-\VRENCE,  Mass.  Here  are  the  programmes, 
very  good  ones,  of  some  "  Free  Organ  Recitals  " 
given  in  various  churches  of  the  city  by  Mr.  George 
CuADNVicK,  with  the  vocal  assistance  of  Mrs.  G.  M. 
CuMMixGS,  Mr.  Reuden  Merrill  and  Mr.  H.  P. 
Parsons.  They  were  tlie  first  ever  given  in  Law- 
rence, and  we  hear  that  they  were  well  attended 
and  appreciated. 

1.     Thin-sJai/.  June  'U. 

1  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  major Bach 

2  Adagio  from  G  minor  Sonata Merkel 

3  Aria   "  O  Rest  in  the  Lord,"  from  Elijah. 

Mendelssohn 
IMrs.  Cummings. 

4  Vari.ations  in  A  il.at Hesse 

5  PastoraleiuF Bach 

6  Song,  "  There  is  a  green  hill  far  .aw.ly  " Gounod 

Mrs.  Cummings. 

7  Fngue  in  E  flat.    "St.  Anns" Bach 

2.     Thursday,  Julv  1. 

1  Fngne  in  C  minor  '. B.ach 

2  Studien,  op,  56,No  4 Schumann 

3  Aria,  "O  God.  have  mercy."  St.  Paul. Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Men-ill. 

4  Fugue  in  G  minor,  Bk.  2.  No.  4 Bach 

5  Vari.itioiis  in  A  major Hesse 

6  Song.  ■'  Guardian  Angels" Gounod 

Mr.  Merrill. 

7  Skizzcn,  op.  58,  Nos.  1  and  2 Schumann 

S.     nuir.tjuij,  July  8. 

1  FBgne  in  A  minor Bncli 

2  Vo'rspiele Bach 

(I.  Herzlich  Unit  iiiich  verlangen. 
b.  Es  ist  das  HeiL 

3  Aria,  "  Lord  God  of  Abraham,"  from  "  Elijah." 

Mendelssohn 
Mr.  Parsons. 

4  Variations.     'HeilDir."    Op.  G7 Hesse 

B    Sonate,  No.  1.    [first  movement]  Bach 

6  Song,'  Nazareth" Gounod 

Mr.  Parsons. 

7  Concertsatz  in  C  minor Thiele 

8  Skizzen,  Nos.  4  and  2 Schumann 

Worcester,  Mass.  The  Boston  Globe  has  an  in- 
teresting- descriptive  and  historical  account,  with 
illustrations,  of  the  beautiful  old  city  which  lies  at 
"  the  heart  of  the  Commonwealth."  Among  other 
things,  its  musical  advantages  are  thus  enumerated  : 

The  musical  reputation  of  Worcester  is  superior  to  that 
of  most  other  cities.  The  music  in  the  public  schools  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Nason,  who,  by  his  untir- 
ing labor  and  long  experience,  has  gaiued-a  well-deserved 
reputation.  He  is  very  ably  assisted  by  Miss  C.  H.  Met- 
calf.  There  are  three  musical  associations,  with  head- 
quarters at  Worcester,  called  the  Worcester  County  Mu- 
sical Association,  the  Singing  Society  "Frohsinn,"  and  the 
Worcester  Choral  Union,  as  well  as  a  music  school.  The 
Worcister  County  Association  holds  a  grand  annual  fes- 


liVitl  each  year  with  a  view  to  the  impiovcnu-nt  of  elioirs 
ill  the  performance  of  church  music,  the  formation  of  an 
elevated  musical  taste  through  study  in  the  higliesl  de- 
Iiartmeiits,  and  a  social,  genial  reunion  of  all  lovers  of 
music.  The  li-stival  eontinnes  five  days  ami  four  gr.and 
coneerts  are  given.  The  music  school  is  iinilcr  the  entire 
sniiervision  of  Mr.  O.  W.  Sumner.  Among  the  line  corps 
of  teachers  engaged  ill  this  institution  are  Messrs.  H.  D. 
Allen,  C.  U.  Ilaydcn,  F.  F.  Ford,  E.  L.  Sumner  and  Mrs. 
M.  .J.  Siimiier.  The  following  is  a  liet  of  the  officers  of 
the  Worcester  County  Musical  Association: 

President.  Hon.  William  R.  Hill;  Vice  Presidents,  Wil- 
liam Suuinei,  li.  I).  Allen,  A.  C.  Monroe,  1,.  Stc.cl;w-ell, 
Anson  Kiee;  Secretary,  S,  Ilicliards,  A»»t.,  1.  N.  Metcall; 
Treasurer,  J.  E.  lienchley  ;  Librarian,  O.  \V.  Elkiiis,  Asst., 
.T.  (,;,  .\dams. 

There  are  four  brass  and  two  string  bands.  Among  the 
most  prominent  music  teachers  are  C.  P.  Morristm,  E.  L, 
Sumner,  M.  J.  Sumner,  J.  A.  Bro.ad,  George  Bun,  II.  L. 
Ainsworth,  H.  T.  ISoaidmaii,  Ella  Van  Voast,  Addie  S. 
Hohiiaii  and  Emma  Dunbar. 


Royal  Italian  Opera,  London. 

From  the.'ioth  of  March  to  the  17thof  .July—the  opening 
night  and  the  closing  night— there  were  83  performances, 
r/J  conducted  by  Signor  Vianesi  and  24  by  Signor  llevig- 
nani.  Both  conduclois  must  have  shown  exemplary  dili- 
gence, seeing  tiiat  no  less  than  29  different  operas  w-ere 
produced,  and  for  the  greater  part  in  the  most  etTective 
manner.  We  need  not  catalogue  them,  the  record  of  the 
season  having  been  given,  from  week  to  week,  in  sufficient- 
ly accui.atft  detail.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  however,  that 
the  largest  number  of  representations  (15)  were  devoted  to 
three  of  Mozart's  operas— Z>e7t  Giovanni,  11  Ftiiuto  Magico, 
and  Le  Nozze  di  Fifjaro ;  Meyerbeer  (14)  coining  next, 
with  Robert  le  Diable,  the  Huguenots,  J}inorah,Arn\  L'Ktoite 
du  Nord  ;  Verdi  next  (10),  Ro.ssini  next  (9);  Auber,  Doni- 
zetti, and  Gounod  each  counting  seven.  So,  notwithstand- 
ing the  idea  prevalent,  here  and  there,  that  the  advent  of 
Wagner,  with  his  Lo?iengrin,  was  to  be  at  least  the  tempo- 
rary annihilation  of  our  old  and  cherished  masterpieces, 
the  reverse  has  proved  to  be  the  case.  Mozart,  Meyer- 
beer, Rossini,  and  Verdi  are  more  than  ever  popular;  .and, 
though  Mozart  died  in  1791,  Rossini  left  off  composing  for 
the  theatre  in  1829,  and  the  Huguenots  was  produced  in 
1836,  they  are  likely  to  retain  the  popularity  co  well  earned 
by  their  compositions,  in  which  rhythmical  melody,  the 
essence  and  soul  of  music,  everywhere  prev.ails. 

At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  first  pro- 
dnetinn  of  Lohengrin  in  this  country,  for  wbicli  we  are 
iiidcliled  to  Mr.  Gye.  has  been  the  "  curiosity  "and  in  cer- 
tain respects  the  prominent  attraction  of  the  season.  No 
work  has  for  a  long  period  been  talked  about  so  much  in 
every  Circle  where  operatic  music  is  discussed,  and  no 
work  has  given  rise  to  so  many  differences  of  opiu'on; 
some  extolling  it  to  the  skies,  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  lyii- 
co-dramatic  art;  others  accepting  it  cum  grrinn,  -with 
reservations;  while  others  have  le.icctcd  it  in.  toto,  as  em- 
bodying ;i  theory  which,  if  successfully  carried  out,  must 
eventually  do  away  altogether  with  opera,  as  it  has  been 
known  and  understood  among  us  time  out  of  mind.  Our 
own  opinion  has  been  expressed  on  several  occasions;  and 
we  m.ay  add  (deferentially,  for  we  are  speaking  of  Wag- 
ner) that  fnrtlier  experience  has  given  us  no  cause  to 
change  or  modify  it.  A  large  number  of  the  public  has 
accorded  a  hearty  welcome  to  Lohengrin,  and  this  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Another  f.ict,  however,  must 
equally  be  borne  in  mind.  Lohengrin,  as  the  author  of 
{\\*i'*  Arf-\eork  of  the  Future  ^^  ):i\m^'i\t  implies,  is  not  the 
expression  of  his  last  word:  the  works  that  follow  it — 
Tri'it'in  uwt  Isolde,  with  Rheingold,  the  Trilogy  of  the 
Nitutanoen,  ■.\ny\,\:\^X\y,  Percival  (or  ^^  PareiEal,")  which, 
looming  in  tin-  distance,  is  already  disturbing  the  eonteni- 
]dativc  master's  brain — are  destined  to  carry  out  his  the- 
ory to  the  utmost,  and  to  make  or  mar  it,  in  the  eyes  of 
those  competent  to  judge  and  able  to  compete  argumen- 
t.nlively  with  such  an  intellectual  giant  in  polemics. 
Enough  that  eight  performances  were  given  by  Mr.  Gye, 
to  whom  the  highest  credit  is  due  for  the  lavish  splendor 
w-ith  which  the  opera  was  placed  on  the  stage ;  and  to  MdUe. 
Emma  .\lbani.  for  her  charming  iniperson;uion  of  Elsa, 
which  advanced  her  several  steps  in  public  ojiinion;  and 
to  Signor  Viane-si  for  the  pains  he  took  in  getting  up  the 
performance,  and— supported  by  a  thoroughly  competent 
orchestra,  with  Mr.  Carrodus,  our  foi\>niost  English 
violinist,  at  the  head— the  ability  with  which  he  directed 
it. 

There  is  little  more  to  add.  That  Madame  Artelina 
Patti,  on  legitimate  grounds,  enjoys  more  than  ever  the 
favor  of  the  public  is  an  unquestionable  fact;  how  Mdlle. 
Albani  has  progressed,  aud  is  progressing.  h:is  been 
reeord'd  on  more  than  one  occasion,  as  .ilso  how  M.  Faure 
maintains  his  ])osition  as  the  first  dramatic  barytone  bass 
of  the  period.  Upon  the  rest  of  the  compaiiy— among 
whom  were  some  of  the  long-tried  Coycnt  Garden  veter- 
ans, together  with  new-comers,  like  the  tenors,  Signers  de 
Sanctis  and  Carpi— it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  We  must 
except,  nevertheless,  Mdlle.  D'Angeri,  who,  in  her  tirst 
impersonation  of  Leonora  iFiddio),  as  a  young  and  risino- 
artist,  did  herself  infinite  credit ;  aud  Mdlle.  Bianchi.  win?, 
as  Su.samia,  in  the  yozse  di  Figaro,  showed  how  gradual- 
ly and  surelv  she  is  advancing,  and  w-ho  at  the  last  repre- 
sentation of  Mozart's  comic  masterpiece  (if  "comic"  it 
may  be  entitled)  more  than  justified,  in  the  beautiful  ser- 
enade, "  Deh  1  vieni  non  tardar,"  the  encomiums  bestowed 
upon  her  on  a  in-evious  occasion.  Mdile.  Zare  Thalberg, 
Mr.  Gye's  youngest  artist,  although  she  has  only  appeared 
in  three  chanicters,  may  be  looked  upon  as  his  most  prom- 
ising recent  acquisition.  In  each  part  she  has  made  a 
highly  favorable  impression. —  Times. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
DEBORAH.     A  Lyric  Oper.a,  by  //.  Millfinl. 

No.    5.     O  horrid  miiliiiglit.      Kecit.  and 

Aria.     0.  E  to  h.  $1. 

"    fi.     He  comes.     Ciilinlctta.     f>.  'El,  to  Ij. 
"    7.     How  soft  the  thrill.     Duet.     5. 

D'-  to  n. 
"     8.     If  the  gods  in  pity.     Cab.iletta.    6. 

F  to  a. 
"    0.     Percli.ance  an  Angel.     Cavatina. 

(!.  E  to  f. 
"  10.     Dost  thou  not  hear.     Duet.     G. 

E  to  a.  1. 

"  11.     To  words  of  his.     Clio,  and  Solo. 

4.  Gh  to  f. 
"  12.     Now  sad  moment.  Cho.  4.  Bh  to  g. 
"  l.j.     He's  free.  now.     Quintette  and 

Cho.    5.  Efi  to  /i. 
"  14.     Oh,  true  Love.     Romanzetta.     .5. 

E'-  and  Ah  to  a. 
"15.     O  loved  P'olly.     Cliorus.     4.  C  to  f/. 
"  1C>.     Like  a  svreii.  Romance.  5.  B^  to  a. 
"17.     What!  His  loved  wife.     .Stretta. 

5.  Eh  to  h. 
"  18.     By  ev'ry  hope.     Ari<a.     5.   A'j  to  a. 

Mr.  Millard's  opera  has  37  numbers,  part  of  them, 
as  will  be  seen,  containing  diirunilt  mnsic  of  great 
compass.  But  there  is  also  much  within  the  reach 
of  singers  of  average  powers.  Get ..  number,  and 
judge  of  this  new  American  opera. 

In  a  leafy  Nook  so  shady.   3.  F  to  f.    Hatton.  30 

"  And  the  waterfall  before  us. 
Dripping,  dripping,  never  stopping." 
Elegant  words  and  music. 
Forget  me   not.  3.  C  to  c.  Gatty.  ?,0 

"  For  all  the  world  youVo  been  to  me. 
And  half  the  world  yon  take  away." 
One  of  Mr.  Gatty'a  superfine  ballads. 

Instrumental. 

Evangeline.   Melodic  Variee.  4.  E5.  Maylath.  40 
A  pleasing  melody,  neatly  varied. 

L'Adieu  du  Berger.     (.Sheulierd's  Farewell). 
Morceau  Eleg.ant.     4.   'Eh.  Maylath.  50 

An  elegant  meloily,  such  as  Shepherds  may  be 
supposed  to  have  warbled,  ornamented  with  ai-peg- 
gios,  chords  and  octave  runs. 

La  Belle  Zingara.     Fantasia  Mazurka.     4.  YJt 

Mmjlath.  40 

A  wild,  musical  air,  -n'ith  quite  varied  arrange- 
ments. 

Palisade  Waltz.     3.  Eh  Prescott.  35 

Gay  music,  which  may  he!))  in  the  cheetful  pas- 
sing away  td  time  on  the  l'alisad>-s  as  elsewhere. 

Indigo,  or  the  40  Thieves.    Oper'ta  by  Strauss. 
No.  2.     March.  arr.  by  Maylath.  35 

Introduces  three  airs  from  the  operetta,  and 
though  from  a  thieves  opera,  will  answer  nicely  for 
honest  people  to  march  to. 

Joyous  Moments.     Morceau  de  Salon.     5.  F. 

.S.  Smith.  75 

Spend  an  anxious  hour  or  two  in  learning  it,  after 
which  joyous  moments  will  be  forever  at  your  dis- 
posal. " 


Miss  Prescott,  ea. 
3.  F. 
3.  B5 

and  the 
Biilliant 


Three  Corapo'ns  for  Piano. 
No.  1.     Shepherd's  Song, 
"    2.     Crocus.     Polka. 

The  Polka  has  a  biight  "  sn.ap  "  to 
Shepherd  sings  in  a  very  spirited  lay 
pieces. 

Sleigh  Ride  Galop.         3.  C.  Aronsen. 

A  little  in  advance  of  the  season,  but  the  music 
is  bright  and  attractive  enough  for  any  time. 

Vogesen  March.     3.     E/i.  Zikoff. 

A  quick  Maicli  or  Quickstep,  and  maybe  classed 
among  the  best. 

Lohengrin,  by  Wagner.  Potpourri  4.  Cramer. 
The  decidedly  romantic  music  of  the  opera  artis- 
tically put  together. 

Days  that  are  past.     Tone  Picture.     4.  E6 

Xn»!7e. 

"Tone  Pictures"  are  better  than  the  "imitative 
pieces"  (which  they  succeed),  since  the  latter  in- 
clude Considerable  clap-irap.  while  these  are  legit- 
imate "  descriptions"  of  graceful  thoughts. 


30 


40 


35 


50 


ABBRE^^ATI0XS. — Dea-rees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
1  to  7.  The  A-eyis  marked  with  a  capital  letter:  as  C,  B 
flat,  &c.  A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note, 
if  on  the  staff,  an  italic  letter  the  highest  noi^e,  if  above 
the  staff. 
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INSTRUMENTAL. 
Two  Orphans,— Waltz— IT.  Tissington,  .  .  75 

A  Gem  of  music  and  art.  riayod  niglitly  with  distinsuislied 
success  in  the  "Two  Orphans,"  Union  Square  Theatre,  X.  Y. ;  lias 
a  title  paKO  ornamented  witli  s.enes  from  the  play,  and  correct 
and  elegant  likenesses  of  Miss  Claxtou  and  Miss  Ulan-hard-the 
"  Two  Orphans."  rronouneed  the  most  artistic  production  of  tho 
season. 

Girofle-Girofla  — Clias.  Wels, 7;'5 

La  Fille  de  Mme.  Angot,— Chas.  AVels.    75 

Effective  arrangements  by  Mr.  WeU,  of  ll.e  host  airs  in  Leooci's 
remarkably  popular  Opera  Bouffes.  This  author  has  surpassed  even 
Offoabach,  and  has  latelv  produced  these  two  Operas  whioli  the  people 
of  Paris,  London  and  New  York  hail  with  delii;ht  and  which  arc  Hung 
throughout  entire  seasons  to  crowded  houses. 

Girofle-Girofla,— Waltz— Strau.ss,    .    . 
Girofle-Girofla,—LANciERs— Downing, 

Gems  for  Dancing— bright  and  brilliant. 

Awfully  Jolly, — CIalop — Hud.  Arouson, 
Marche  Triomphale, — liml.  Aionson, 

A  rollicking  joyous  Galop,  and  a  wrll  wriUrn  stirring  Manli,  by 
Mr.  Aronaon,  a  Composer  well  known  to  the  musical  world.  These  are 
tirst  rate  compositions  and  worthy  the  writer  of  the  "Jockey"  and 
■•  Regatta  "  Galops  and  "  Mazurka  Melodiipie." 

Night  in  June,— LI<lyl.]— G.  D.  Wilson,   .    50 

"  What  is  so  perfect  as  a  d  ly  in  June,"— says  tin:  poet,  and  wliat 
can  be  brighter  and  more  fanciful  than  one  of  .Mr.  Wilson's  "  Summer 
Idyls  ?"  Witness  his  •'  Shepherd  Boy,"— it  is  tlie  most  successful  piano 
piece  in  many  a  day,  and  charms  thousands  with  its  bright,  happy 
melody.     Tho  "  Night  in  June,'"  is  a  worthy  successor. 


Popular  Songs  of  the  Day. 

Open    Door, — Companion  to  Gate.s  Ajar. 

J.  R.  Thomas.  50 

Dancing  in  the  dreamy  Waltz, 

Conolly.  35    i 

You  never  miss  the  water  till  the        | 
well  runs  dry.  •^*^* 


30 


Firm  Step, — March — SteiiuT,  .... 

Very  good  and  effective,  and  not  difUcidt. 

Old  Folks  at  Home, — Yakiatioxs — Grolx'.  75 

liriUiant  Variatiuiis  *^f  a  [lopular  Moiiir  by  u  vt-UTaii  arrani^cr. 


VOCAL. 


Golden  Locks  are  Silver  Now, — Pratt.      40 

,\  <'()ini)aiuon  to  the  well-known  "Silver  Threads  among  tho 
Oold."  and  pronnimiHMl  tho  best  of  tho  many  which  this  popular 
song  has  suggested.  It  is  a  home  song,  plaintive  yet  good  and 
wholesome  to  sing. 

Palm  Branches, —  [Lks  IIemeaux] — Fauro.  40 

a  gloriou.s  song,  grand  and  inspiring,  fine  in  sentiment  and 
full  of  action  and  power  ;  it  will  stand  as  a  worthy  companion  to 
Gounod's  "  Xazarcth,"  and  Adams'  "  (hristni.as  Song."  It  is  an 
effective  solo  for  church  choirs,  but  can  bo  lieartily  recommended 
for  tho  parlor  or  conccrt^roora.  Soprano  or  Tenor  in  C.  Alto  or 
Bar.  A'.. 

Amalia,  or  the  Roman  Charioteer, 

II.  Millard.  GO 

.\n  .\merican  Song  with  Knglish  and  Italian  words.  Mr. 
Millard  has  no  .superior  as  a  song  writer,  and  this  will  bo  found 
in  his  best  style,  and  will  rank  with  his  ''Waiting,"  ".Meeting," 
"  Whatc'cr  Betide,"  itc,  itc.  Soprano  or  Tenor,  in  E.  Alto  or 
Bar.  in  ('. 

Nothing,— [Ballad.]— II.  Millard,    .     .     .     .     50 

A  song  made  out  of  "nothing,"  yet  tho  result  is  "  something" 
very  pretty — and  yet  of  marked  character.  For  Mezzo,  Soprano 
or  Bar. 

Embarrassment, — .Vbt, 30 


"To  tell  thee  something  1  am  yearning. 
Y'et  how  to  sjieak  it,  know  not  well.' 
.\.    new    and   beautiful    German   song,   by   the    most  gifted  of 
living  German  writers. 


Popular  Comic  Songs. 
Frogtown  Spellers.— ^"^g:  &  Chorus. 

]M.  Bog-.  30 

There  is  no  harm  in  kissing.— 

[Pifturr.J — Broekway.  .  .  .  40 

Ask  me  again  and  i  will  not  say 

no.— 11.  Millard,  .... 


OLIVER  DITSON  k  CO., 

BOSTON. 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

NEW     YORK. 
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LYON  &  HEALY, 

CHICAGO. 


A  TRIO  OF  FINE 


FOR  THE  USE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
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Specimen    Copies   sent    to    any    address,    post-paid,    for    Retail    Price. 

For    sale    hy    all   prominent    music    dealers. 


German  Four-Part  Songs. 

FOR  MIXED  VOICES. 

By  N.  n.  Allen.  Price  $1.50. 

Mr.  Allen  has  shown  excellent  judRment  in 
the  selection  of  these  compositions,  whicli  liave 
all  tlie  beauty  of  the  older  four-part  glees  of 
Dcutschland,  without  the  tinge  of  melancholy, 
■which  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  defect. 

The  composers  are  of  the  best.  Ainong  them 
we  notice  Schumann,  Abt,  Franz,  llauptman, 
Gade  and  Ililler.  Words  by  Goethe,  Uhland, 
Iloflrnan  and  Eueckardt  brighten  the  score, 
and  titles  are  well  chosen.  "  The  Kosebud," 
"The  Little  Ship,"  "  Love  like  the  Wind,"  "The 
Linden  tree,"  "Welcome  Repose,"  and  "Peace 
to  the  Slumberers,"  are  specimens,  and  indi- 
cate the  genial  character  of  the  poetry. 

Conductors  of  Musical  Associations  know  very 
well  that  it  is  quite  diiScult  to  find  a  good 
"  second  book."  One  cannot  practice  the  "  Cre- 
ation" or  "Judas  Maccabeus"  a  whole  even- 
ing. It  is  too  heavy  work.  Still  one  does  not 
like  to  descend  from  that  to  easy  glees  or  to 
an  over  easy  cantata. 

Now  the  "  German  Four-Part  Songs  are  just 
what  is  wanted.  They  are  sufficiently  solid  and 
high-toned,  interesting,  and  easy  enough  to 
make  practice  refreshing  while  it  is  useful. 

CONTENTS: 

Words  by  Music  hy 

THE  ROSEBUD Bodenstadt.  .Ilmtpimrinn. 

GOOD  NIGHT Ilueckert Scliiiiiumn. 

THE  WOOD Dunker Vicrlhi;/. 

HIGHLAND  LASSIE. Burns Schumann. 

MAY  SONG Goethe Jfrniptnian. 

THE  DRE.VM Uhland l<chumann. 

WELCOME  REPOSE.. Sturm Vlerlinij. 

MAY  SONG Oestenwald Franz. 

SPRING JHuellrr. 

FAITH  IN  SPRING.. Uhland Franz. 

ON  THE  WATER ]>e  Cutreij. 

THE  NUN Schum((nn. 

EVENING  SONG Rueckert. .  .Ilauptmann. 

THE  LITTLE  SHIP. .  .Uhland Schiiinaini. 

THE  WATER  LILY. .  .Geibel Oade. 

SPRINGTIME Aht. 

THEAVOOUBIRD AM- 

THE  SMITH Uhland Scliumann. 

THIS  LOVE  IS  LIKE 

THE   WIND nuerrner. 

MORNING  WANDERINGS JJucrmcr. 

THE  LINDEN  TREE.  .Polisli  Volkslied. 

Ilauptmann. 

SUNDAY Ililler. 

MAY  DEW Uhland llilhr. 

WELCOME Ilottman JUUit. 

THE.OLD  MAN Ilaydai. 

PEACE  TO  THE  SLUM- 
BERERS  Moore Vierlimj. 


CHARLES  H,  DITSON  &  CO, 

NEW   YORK. 


For  Choral  Societies,  Choirs,  and  Couveutioiis. 

By  EnEN  Tourjee.  Price  $18.00  per  dozen. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  times,  compiled  to  meet 
the  wants  of  Choirs  and  Societies. 

The  music  is  not  easy,  nor  especially  difficult, 
so  it  may  serve  for  the  easy  practice  of  advanced 
musical  societies,  and  for  the  more  solid  part  of 
the  study  of  choirs.  At  tlie  outset  it  has  met  with 
distinguished  success  in  being  unequivocally 
recommended  by  two  eminent  musicians. 

FROM    CARL    ZERRAHN 

Boston,  June  2Cd,  1S75. 
Dr.   TotTRJEE's    new   book,  THE    CHORUS 
CHOIR,  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  quali- 
ties  which   should  render  it  indispensable  to 
those  for  whose  use  it  has  been  prepared.     I  do 
not  recollect  to  have    examined  a  work  of  its 
class  which  has  afforded  me  so  much  gratifica- 
tion, or  which  contains,  in  so  comp.act  a  form, 
so  much  good  churchly  music.     Many  of   the 
selections  are  exceedingly  rare,  while  all  possess 
genuine  merit,  and  are  well  arranged. 
I  heartily  commend  it  to  my  musical  friends. 
CARL    ZERRAHN. 


FROM  B.  J.  LANG. 

Boston,  July  9,  1S75. 
Dk.  Tourjee, 

Dear  Sir:  — 

Many  thanks  for  the  excellent  Compilation  of 

Anthems.     The  book  is  quite  a  treasure  trove 

of  solid  select  pieces  for  Church  Choir  purposes. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  J.  LANG. 

CONTENTS: 

ALMIGHTY  AND  MERCIFUL  GOD Goss. 

ABIDE  WITH  ME liennctt. 

AGNUS  DEI ; Mozart. 

ARISE,  SHINE! Elvnj. 

P.EHOLD  HOW  GOOD Wkitth'hl. 

BLESSED  BE  THE  LORD nortniauxktj. 

"  "  "  "  ChlisUnas. . Karl  iifMiir. 
BUT  THE  LORD  IS  MINDFUL. .  .Mmdehsohn. 

BLESSED  ARE  THE  MERCIFUL Ulles. 

B(JW  DOWN  AND  HEAR  ME Mozart. 

BLESSED  IS  HE Dr.  JSfarvs. 

BLESSED  FOREVER Spolir. 

CALL  TO  REMEMBRANCE Novctlo. 

CHRIST  IS  RISEN Elvi'i/. 

( TIRIST  OUR  PASSOVER Chappie. 

TTIRISTMAS  ANTHEM Novella. 

DOTH  NOT  WISDOM  CRY .Ilakinq. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  ZION Mendehsohn. 

ENTER  NOT  INTO  JUDGMENT Atwood. 

GIVE  EAR,  O  LORD Oberlhur. 

GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS Garrett. 

"  "  "  Downes. 

"  "  "  Novella. 

HOSANNA Macfairen. 

HEAR  MY  PRAYER Winter. 

HAVE  MERCY  UPON  ME Macfairen. 

I  WILL  LIFT  UP  MINE  EYES )rhitnehl. 

I  WILL  SING  OF  MERCY Nu'vello. 

And  many  others  of  the  same  elevated  character. 


i>EE,i5:iisrs  = 


A  Collection  of  New  Music  for  Opening  and 

Closing  religious  service,  and  for  otlier 

occasions. 

By  W.  O.  Perkins.  Price  SI. 50. 

I.v  order  to  write  or  compile  a  good  book  for 
the  musical  public,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be  a 
good  composer.  Experience  tells,  here  as  else- 
where. The  one  who  has  been  most  accustomed 
to  cater  for  choirs,  will  best  understand  what 
choirs  need  and  what  clioirs  can  do.  Thus  the 
experience  of  Mr.  W.  O.  Perkins  as  composer 
and  teacher  fits  him  for  the  authorship  of  the 
present  work,  which  contains  music  of  a  high 
order,  but  not  a  particle  too  difficult  for  ordin- 
ary singers. 

There  are  about  100  pieces,  besides  a  dozen 
chants. 

The  words  are  so  generally  taken  from  the 
Bible,  that  a  full  table  of  contents  would  convey 
but  little  information.  The  following,  however 
may  serve  as  specimens : 

AND  IT  SHALL  COME  TO  PASS. 
AND  YE  SHALL  SEEK  ME. 
ARISE,  SHINE!  FOR  THY  LIGHT  IS  COME. 
AS  PANTS  THE  HEART. 
BEHOLD,  HOW  GOOD  and  HOW  PLEASANT. 
BLESSED    ARE    THEY    WHO    HAVE    BE- 
LIEVED. 
BLESSED  ARE  THE  PEACEMAKERS. 
BLESSED  ARE  THE  DEAD. 
BUT  THE  LOI!D  IS  MINDFUL. 
BY  THE  RIVERS  OF  B.^BYLON. 
CRY  ALOUD  AND  SHOUT. 
CALL  TO  REMEMBRANCE. 
CO.ME  UNTO  ME  ALL  YE. 
DOTH  NOT  WISDOM  CRY  ? 
ENTER  NOT  INTO  JUDGMENT. 
GOD  IS  OUR  REFUGE. 
GOD  IS  A  SPIIHT. 

HEAR  THE  PRAYER  OF  THY  SERVANT. 
HOW  LOVELY  ARE  THY  DWELLINGS. 
IK  ILY  LORD  GOD  OF  SABAOTH. 
IK  )W  BEAUTIFUL  UPON  THE  MOUNT'NS. 
HOW  BEAITTIFUL  IS  ZION. 
n.VPPY  AND  BLEST.  IF  TE  LOVE  ME. 

IT  IS  A  GOOD  THING. 
LET  THE  WORl«  OF  MY  MOUTH. 
LET  US  NOW  GO  TO  BETHLEHEM. 
O  LORD,  HOW  MANIFOLD. 
PUAISE  WAITETH  FOR  THEE. 
SING,  O  HEAVENS. 
THE  LORD  IS  MY  STRENGTH. 
THE  LORD  IS  MY  SHEPHERD. 
THE  LORD  WILL  COMFORT  ZION. 
THEREFORE  WITH  JOY. 

Tlicre  is  also  cnnsideralile  music  to  those  sweet  Hyiuns 
wbicll  liave  become  tile  classics  ot  sacred  lyrical  poetry,  as 

COME,  SAID  JEST'S'  SACREI>  VOICE. 

COJIE,  TIKIIT  ForXT  OF  EVERY  BLESSING. 

CO.MK,  YK  THAT  l.in'KTHK  I,nl;i> 

FROM  Till';  (T;iiSS  I  fl.lKTTOll  illial. 

IN  THE  (TMSS  (IK  CIllaST  I  ULORY. 

JESt'S,  I.dVIOllOH'MV  SlIUL. 

JESfS  CHRIST  IS  RISEN  TO-DAY. 

S.VVIOfU,  liKKATHK  AN  EVENING  BLESSING. 

S.VCKED  I'EACE,  CELESTIAL  TREASURE. 

WAKE  THE  SONG  OF  JUBILEE. 

And  the  Chants  intone  the  beautiful  "  Abide  ■with  me;" 
"Bcyonii  the  Stars,"  "O  Saviour  mine,"  *•  The  Reaper 
anil  tUu  Flowers,''  "Tlie  BhaUow  of  the  lioct,"  and  others. 
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Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

BOSTON. 


LYON  &  HEALT, 


CHICAGO. 
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Whole  No.  897. 


BOSTOX,  SATURDAY,  SEPT.  4,  1875.  Vol.  XXXV.  No.  11. 


Dwight's   Joukn^al    of   Music, 

Pulilished  every  otlior  Siiturday 
OLIVER.    3DIXSOI>3"    &c    CO- 

277  Washington  St..  Boston,   Mass. 

J  O  II  N"      S  .       D  W  I  G  ir  T  ,       E  1)  I  T  O  K  . 


ifg-TKRMS.— If  maik'd  or  ciilN-.l  fur.  •i2  <H>  per  ;uumm  ; 
d<-'liv*Tfii  by  c;irriiTK.  i?'2..iO.     r:i\rnciit  in  ;i(]\  Jiiiri-. 

AdvcMtisciiu'nlH  will  bi-  iiis<Tt<.-(l  ;it  IIil*  folluwjny  rales: 

One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 

E:\eh  suHsi-qutni  iiiKeltion.  j)er  line.  20  cents. 

Ciir'is,  G  lines  Xonp:\reil^  (oiic-Iialf  inch  <tf  sjiare),  per 
annum,  $1000  in  :iii\;in<'f.    Oi  her  spaces  in  })r<>p()ri<in. 

J.  8.  SfOONKIt.  I'UIXTEK.  17  PUOVINCK  ST. 


^duertisDmcnts* 


QITTJATIOXS  rUOCUREl). —Music  Tenclinrs,  Orfxan- 
^  iHts,  Cliori^itiMn,  Clmir  Sin'^ers  :ui<I  Concert  Soloif^iw 
<Ie>*iiinji;  r*n{^aj;enieiit.s  are  inviled  to  rof^ixter  tlu-ir  n:inu-s 
with  the  Xew  Eiitrlaii'l  Musical  ISure:iu.  Coniie<:ti<)ns 
fxii'iiiiiive.  Fticilities  unrivaileil.  Address,  (eiiulosini; 
Hlani])), 

E.  TOCrUKK.  M.VNAor.it, 

Music  Ilall,  Hoston, 


AMUyUMAN",  Teacher  of  Piann,  Theory  and  Composi- 
tion ;ifl  Hpc<M;iHics.  and  ()ry;an  and  Siiii,'in:;  ii 
lieci'SK.T,ry,  de-iiVM  a  pnsiiion.  Waw  pupil  of  tlic  I-<'i)>-ie 
Con-xcrvat'trv  frum  lSt'i;t-72:ind  t^an  come  ucU  reconnnended. 

Address  B.  L.  \\'.,  IJos  373, 
8'J3~y  Springfield,  Ma-ss. 
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(' 
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A  (Nillection  of  .Metrical  Tinu-s,  Anthems,  etc.,  etc.,  to- 
f^ciher  with  a  course  for  Sin^^iui;  Cl.-isses. 

lle-iyni'd  fur  Chuirs,  Sinirinu  <"I:ink.w  ;ind  runvcntiuus. 
IJy  11,  It-  Talmku,  a.-i.si^ied  l.y  I.   (>.  Kmi:us.>n. 

Price-  lt»l.:|M,  or  ^l->.00  per  du/.^'u. 

Tnn  I^r.Aiii-nt  is  not  quite  so  laijic,  nor  so  expensive  a 
book  w^  the  Standard,  and  dihersof  its  predecessor,-*.  Still 
it  if  a  lai'fe'e  biiuk.  anU  contains  a  K-uj^i-  and  varictl  collec- 
tion of  new  Metrical  Tiim-s,  anthem-  etc,  for  Ilic  exiycii- 
'cies  of  clnirch  service,  and  a  txood  hiuirinir  school  c()ur^e. 
The  (liminifrhed  price  will  hardly  be  an  objection. 


II.  K.  Pai-mku,  asAUU-d  hy  L.  O.  Emkusox. 
PUICE     ?.»     CTS. 

A  bonk  arranged  e-pt  ci:iiK'  foi-  SiULiint:  Schools.  There 
is  very  liule  sacK-d  muse  whicb  is  doiihtle.ss  .ui  inipKivc- 
nieiit.  as  to  rctineil  icichi-is.  it  is  somewhat  repul--ive  to 
u>e  the  t-oleiun  and  ticautiful  words  ot  sacred  lyric  poetry 
in  the  diill  <)t   Ui-^iriiieis  in  note  h-aiiiin^ 

Tliere  is  a  well  arranged  N'Ue  course^  with  the  proper 
exercises  for  ilhistr;iii<)n.  It  i<  not  lon;r.  Xearly  every 
American  teaciicr  now  '  unth-rsiaiids  himself,"  and  needs 
no  maimal.  Uui  there  is  a  trrt-.U  abundance  of  cheerful, 
Bini]>le,  useful  f'cul.ir  innsic  for  piadice. 

A  prccedim^  woik  o(  tlic  saini;  character  has  been  re- 
ceived with  inniiense  favor. 


OF 


Boards,  $2.50,  Cloth,  $3.00.  &ilt,$-i.OO. 

The  hook  dates  fn.ni  ilu-  ".luhilcc"  period  of  somey<'arr. 
since,  when  it  sl.ot  up  at  once  to  a  hiyh  place  in  pubhc 
favor,  and  a  remaikubly  larije  sale. 

It  is  as  brilliant,  as  ever. 

There  is  but  one  SriiAuss  family.  Stranss  mu-iie  is  the 
best  of  its  class.  Lovers  of  the  In  if::hiest  of  bn;;ht  music 
will  find  nothing  better,  and  should  ail  possess  ttiis  attract- 
ive volume. 

OLIVKU  IHrSON  &  CO.,        CHVS    H.  DITSON  A  CO., 

Iloslon,  711   IJMnay,  >"i'w  York* 


Tlaroaili  Worl  for  Sclools, 

American  School  Music  Reader,  Book  I.  35  Cts. 
American  Scliool  Music  Reader,  Book  II.  50  cts. 
American  School  Music  Reader,  Book  III.  50  cts. 

liV    L.  O.  EMEKSOX    AND    W.  S.   TlM)i;X. 

Contidcncc  is  a  plant  of  slow  ^rowtli.  and  tbe  pnb- 
lisliers  (annot  cNpect  thaf  a  si-rics  of  fcientitie  bi.oks 
foundeilon  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  uuisical  insirtiction, 
slioubl  at  onci-  bi*  universally  adopted. 

The  o/f/  Wit)/  is  to  instrueta  whole  school  at  once.^ivlnj; 
the  same  le.sF.oU  to  the  oldest  ami  the  youuLjest  s<dndar. 

The  new  way  is  suit  unisi<'al  instruction  ic.  the  v.iijons 
aije-,  in  a  Hchoid  of  8  (dasses,  there  must  8  separati-  and 
distin(t  series  of  music  lesions  be  iriven.  ()ur  .Mu-'ic 
Readers  are  adapted  t<i  tlie  ucw  work,  wliich  i?>  not  oni\' 
better,  but  is  easier  fiu-  the  tcacber  tliau  the  ctld. 

Uriok  I.  is  for  I'riiu.ary  Classes. 

Hook  II.  is  for  so  called  '  (iraunnar  "  classes. 

IJ"ok  III.  is  for  the  higher  -'Grammar"'  or  the  lower 
"Ilitrli"  clas-. 

llocjk  I\'  maybe  reckoned  in  the  series,  hut  it*  better 
known  ab  the  new  High  School  Clioir. 


A   Double   Pleasure. 

The  riAxa  at  I:rQ:\rE: 

.V   COLLI-XTIOX   OF 

Choice   Four    ITaiul    Pieces   for    the 
I'ianoforte. 

Price  in  Boards,  $2.50,  iu  Cloth,  $3,  Pull  Gilt,  $4. 

Failliful  rianofiiric  U'lu-lici-s  liavo  Ion;.'  wislii-il 
foi' such  11  bodk  :is  this,  iiiul  .sliould  ncil  foim'i 
lliat  lla-y  now  liavo  it. 

Of  tlic  groat  ii.si;  o(  duct  playins  lu  dcvclopiiiLj 
111  "car  for  time"'  we  need  not  sjicali.  Iii- 
structms  also  understand  its  iiniiortanec  in  eor- 
icclini;  "  niii*ieal  slainineriiif;  "  and  supplying; 
ihe  want  of  conscenlive  musical  thoiighl. 

The  I'lAXo  AT  IIoMK,  is  also  a  gooil  thing  to 
hive  iu  a  family,  supiiling  the  means  of  ciitcr- 
t  diiincnts  by  the  "  I  wo  sisters"'  or  "  two  friends" 
who  like  to  play  together. 


Nearly  Eeady !     One  of  the  Best ! 

UtiTiii s*  ^^"  at  e r %  X 

This -a  eomiiact.  porlalilc  little  oollecfion  of 
the  choicest  devotional  Hymns  and  Tunes  well 
adajited  for  social  religions  meetings:  nothing 
dilhcult.  nothing  with  intricate  harmony,  but  the 
lovable  music  all  like  to  sing.  Koi-  the  .selection 
^oid  arrangement,  the  luiblic  will  be  iinhdjled  to 
the  ta-sle  and  ability  of  .Mr.  1).  F.  IIoi)i;i;s. 
PriC4^  to  !><>  ill  lloarilM.  :H\  <'i>ii[<..  (»■-  t^.t  per 
duzen.  In  I'.ipcT  '-2.»  <'<>iit«,  or  >'.£.-ftO 
]lt*r  4lozi'u. 


TWO  GEI-LETS  BY  MENDELSSOHN. 

Liuely.        An     unfinished    Opera.        (io     Cculs. 
I'er  dozen,  s.'i.4ii. 
Complete,    in    that   it    gives    a   well-rounded 
satisfaction  to  sing  it,  but  not  a  whole  opera. 

FIRST    WALPURGIS    NIGHT. 

Cloth    $1.2.";.       Boards   $1.00     Paper   80   Cents. 
Commended   to    the    notice    of    Musical    So- 
cieties. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,       CHAS.  H.  DITSO^  &  CO., 
Boston.  711  B'dway   New  York, 


"^m  Pussic  for  f  rpt 

VOCAL. 

Choral  F.ehoes.  Sacred  pieces  by  ,U.  F.  U.  Smilh 
No.  1.  O  rest  iu  the  Lord.  i.  E^  to  f.  40 
No.  L'.     Comi^  thou  F.niiit  of  every  lile.s.sin.'- 

Hymn  by  .1/./.     4.  Ah  to  f,  "  05 

No.  4.     Father  of  Mt-reies.    (Quartet  and 

.Solo.     Aht.    4  F  to  f.  40 

'■  ,5.     ("oine  .said  .lesus"  .Satred  Voice. 
Solo  and  (Quartet      Jiullstr.     4. 

A  minor  to  f.  .'Jy 

"  C.    Fear   not.       Solo   and    Quartet. 

Kill-kill.     4.  F  to  1'.  ;!i) 

Doti  Carlos,  by  Tov//.  Trans,  by  T.  T.  Iiiirl:n: 
No.  II.     A  secret  Terror.     (Terror  areano 
inv.ido).   Duetto.   Sop.  it  Ten.  (i.  l)b  to  h.  1.00 
Memories  of  lloine.     :!.  (;  to  c.         Cinnpnnri    :'.<) 
Mannas  Wish.     2.  F  to  d.  Diiiiht.  :;.", 

<).  thou  art  like  a  Flower.  (I)u  bi.st  wie  I'ine 

IJIume).     :j.  Ftod.  J\urti-i,.  :iO 

lUuslietie.  8.     <}  to  e.  Mnlluy.  ;ii) 

Urowu  Eyes  ha,s  that  little  M.-iiden.     :!.  ('Kw/. 

(h,,iioii.  -.]:, 
Hccau.se  1  do.     :!.  V  t,,  f.  Mullny.  ;;o 

The  i:)aiice  of  Love  (La  Dan/.a  d'Amoi-e). 

■*•     K''  '"  '/,  MittUiizzi.  7,") 

.Fcnnie  in  the  Orchard.     :!.   F  to  f.  AiiV.  o.j 

There  is  sorrow  in  paiting.     .Soug  and  ('ho. 

•••  }■'■'•  '"  f-  tilialluck.  30 

Love  laid  bis  sleejiless  Uead.     :j.  D  to  e. 

SuUhan.  .30 
^  es.  4.    C  to  c.  liluinenlhal.  40 

INSTRUMENTAL, 
Iviuderscenen.    (Scones  of  Cliihlho(Kl,)     By 
Itiihi-rt  Srliumtiiin. 
No.   1.  Aboiitstrange  Countries.  L". 

"     2.  Curious  Story.  „,, 

"     ::.  Flaying  Tag."  / 

Child  jjesecching.    )"  ^i" 

"     4.  Hapjiiness  tlnoiigh.  20 

"     ."J.  Important  Occurreuce.  I 

Traunieiei.  j"  '■^'^ 

"     G.  By  the  Firesid(!.  ) 

Knightof  the  Hobbyhorse,  f  -'' 

"     7.  .\lniost  too  .Serious.  jjo 

"     S.   Frightening.  ^O 

"     0.   Chilli  falling  asleep.  ')() 

"   111.  The-  i'oct  s].eaks.  J-, 

.Scenes  Comijle'e.  j_q,j 

On  Wings  of  Love.  Waltz.      (AufSchwing- 

eu  der  Liebe).       :',.  U.  JliT/mi.  oO 

Nocturne  Konninli.iue.     4.  l)h     IF.  G.  Smith.  :!.", 
Willie  Fai)e"s  Highland  (icms.  each  7.5 

No.  4.     Aiild  Lang  .Syne,  and  Charlie  is  my 
Darling.     0.  A'/ 
Orand  -Marcli  of  Liberty,  1770-1870.     ;!.  K'l 

Siiiil/i.  0,5 
Indigo,  or  The  40  Thieves.    Oper'ta  by  Strauss. 

No.  :i.  (laloji.  :i.  F.  arr.  by  ".l/a///((//,. ':;.-, 
Meadow  I'ink.  No.  .").  (ialop.  2.  G.  CYoy.  ;Jo 
Jlaid  of  Orleans.         Sonata.        .5.  AO 

IF.  .S.  JJnuu'tt.  2JM 
BOOKS, 
'S'ATIOX.Vr,    rfVMX    AND    TlT.NK    BoOK.      For 
Coiigrcgalbins.    Schools  (for  opening  and 
ciosingl  and  the  Uoine.   40  cts.        .S:!,")  ]ier  100, 
Gkhma.n  Fot/i:-i'.utTSo.\(i.s,   For  JIlxi:i>  Voices! 

Frice  SL.'iO.     Comjiiled  by  N.  H.  .-ii.i.E.N-. 
Ciiouu.s    CiioiK.      A  CollcH-tlou  of  .Vuthems, 
Jlotets,  Chants,  etc.,  etc.    For  Choirs.  Choral 
.Societies   and  Conveiition.s.     Selected  from 
Fminent  Compo.-ers  by  F;ni;x.  ToL'ujee. 
I'ric'e  ils.oo  per  dozen. 


Me?ic  BY  Mail— Music  in  .-cut  l,v  mail,  ilie  oiponsc be- 
ing two  cciitH  fur  ovcry  lour  oiiricf8,  or  fr.acUoli  llu-ri-uf 
iiijout  one  cent  for  an  ol,liri;iry  pier,-  of  music.  Persons, 
at  a  disUincf  will  tuul  tlio  ronvcyanco  a  savinj:  of  time  ami 
expense  in  olitainiiig  supplies.  'Uooks  can  also  be  sent  ut 
double  tlJe.se  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


SUI  GENERIS. 


Si^^ 


rtf^YT**  ''■AlVILtf* 


MASON  &HAML! 


UNEQUALED::r:,;'UN/lPPROACHED 

in  capacity  nii<i  pxc<'lleiico    Ity  nny  ntlur'*.     Awarded 

THMEHMISTlEliS 

--DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR- 
VIENNA.  1873;  PARIS.  1867. 

n|y||  Y  American  Orpaiis   ever  awardcii   any  nicdal 
UllLl    -n  Europe,  or  which  prcacnt  such  extriiordi- 
nary  excellence  as  to  comninnd  a  wide  sale  there. 
iltif  KVD  awarded     highest  preniiiims  nt   Tndna- 
nLlV  H  I  O   l^rial  Exposition^^,  in  AmcrlcDasircll  ns 
£urope.     Out  of  hniuireds  then-  havt-  not  been  mjl  in 
all  where  any  other  organs  have  been  preferred. 
nr^T  Declared    by   Eminent  Mnsiciann,    in    both 
DLU  I    heniisphercK,     to     be      unrivaled.       See 
TESTIMONIAL  CIRCULAR,  with  opinions  o£  more 
than  One  'Flioiisand  (sent  free). 
IMCICT  ^"  having  a  Ma^on  &  ITamlin.     Do  not 
I!lul0  I     take  any  other.    Dc-alers  get  i^RGT^Ji  coyt- 
MISSIONS  /or  selhng   inferior  rroans;,  ami  for  this 
reason  o/Cen  try  very  haril  to  sell  something  else. 
lyEUU     QTYI  CC   ^"it^h  most  important  improve- 
nLlff      Ul   I  LCu    ments     ever     made.         I\ew 
Solo  and  Combination  Slop**.      Snperb 
Elagere  and  other  Cases  <.>i  new  defti^iis. 

PIANO-HARP  CABIf^ET  ORGAN  e^.- 

quisito  culnbiiiatiuii  of  ttK--L'  ili^tninients. 
CRCV  DAVMCMTO  OrRncs  sold  for  cash  ;  or 
LHOI  rftllflLri  I  O.  for  monthly  or  quarterly 
payments;  or  rented  until  rent  pays  for  ttie  organ. 
PATHI  nfllCO  ""''  Circulars,  ^ith  full  p:^rtic- 
uHIHLUUULO  nl.irs.  free  Address  MASON  & 
HAMLIN  OKGAN  CO.,  15-1  Tremont  Street,  BOS- 
TON; 25  Dnion  Square,  NEW  YOKK ;  or  80  ii  82 
Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 

EDW.     SCUUBERTII     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLiSHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUAKE, 

NEW  YORK.  [795 

LYON     &     H  P:  A  L  Y  , 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Ret.iil   Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description, 

Onr  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  tlie  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nisli  their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

g;;^="In  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  to.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
i.U  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreiyn 
Music.  [194 — om 

MRS.    FLORA.     E.     BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St.. 
near  Columbus  Aveuue.  [7S2 — ly 

G .    W .    DUDLEY, 

Teacher   of    Singing    and    Voice    Building. 

(Dr.  H.  R.  Streeter's  Method)  Room  No.  3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Building,  154  Tremont  St. 

[TST] 

MRS.  JENMY  KEMPTON, 

VOOALIST    AND  TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 


THE    CHORUS  CHOIR, 

liY    ICBEN   TOUIUKE. 

FOK  MUSICAL   SOCIETIES 

AND   FOR 

CHORUS   CHOBRS. 

I'liicE  SIH  Tick  Dozen. 

Dr.  Tour.jke,  during  his  numerous  visits  (for 
conducting  "  Praise  Meetings,"  for  Lectures, 
itc.)  to  the  various  religious  societies  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  has  noticed  a  new  phase 
of  the  times. 

The  former  Choirs,  in  village  and  town,  have 
mostly  passed  aw.ay.  As  musical  culture  ad- 
vanced, congiegations  became  .ambitious  to  do 
their  own  singing.  This  they  have  done,  well 
or  ill,  but  have  succeeded  so  far  generally  as  to 
empty  the  singing  seats.  After  this,  coiigreg.a- 
tions,  wandering  in  their  song  like  sheep  with- 
out shepherds,  naturally  often  broke  down,  and 
were  fain  to  call  in  the  aid  of  precentors.  Mu- 
sicians, however,  understand  that  one  voice,  of 
man  or  woman,  is  not  sufficient  to  le.ad  a  large 
assembly.  A  quartet  or  a  chorus  for  lead  is 
essential.  Many  new  choirs  have  been  formed, 
not,  like  the  former  ones,  to  do  all  the  singing, 
but  lo  lead  congregations,  and  to  perform  the 
needed  Voluntary  Solo  and  Anthem  Music. 

For  such  choirs  the  "CHORUS  CHOIR"  is 
intended.  The  music  is  not  easy,  nor  especi.illy 
difiScult,  and  is  of  so  good  a  kind  as  to  wear  well 
after  once  being  learned. 

Musical  Societies  will  iind  the  C/wrns  Choir 
a  book  ready  to  their  hands,  which  contains 
much  valuable  material  for  practice. 


Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 
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GERMAN  FOUR  PART  SONGS, 

FOR    MIXED    VOICES, 

\VITH    ENGLISH    V/ORDS, 

Compiled  by  N.  H.  ALLEN. 
Price  $1.-50. 

Notice  that  the  music  is  for  MIXED  VOICES, 
for  which  there  is  not  such  a  gre.at  quantity  of 
music  by  German  composers. 

lu  turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  fine  book, 
one  is  at  once  impressed  with  its  brightness. 
Although  nothing  can  be  s.aid  against  the  "pen- 
s  ve"  character  of  many  excellent  quartets,  one, 
after  a  while,  gets  tired  of  them  We  like  to 
turn  from  shade  to  sunshine. 

'''■  lS4>n<]   l.ov«>l^   lfioHel»nil.'* 

'*  T«.|l  111*,  thiie,  W  ln*i'<'V  111^'  BSarlifisr?" 
"The  Sea  i»  ««ill,  llle  YViniln  are  .•ileeplns'.*' 
*'  A  little  veMHvl  snioof lil^-  uUowu  (lie  Stiver 

S;oe«." 

■are  lines  which  ilhistrsite  the  clear  and  sweet 
character  both  of  words  and  music. 

7  Part  Songs, 

lBY   J.  0.    D.    PAUKEK. 

Price  60  cents. 
Not  Songs  with  7  parts,  but_7  Songs  or  Glees, 
each  of  which  has  four  p;rrts. 

As  originally  sung  by  the  musical  Club  under 
Mr.  Parker,  they  attracted  much  attention,  and 
were  pronounced  favorites.  Favorite  Glees  are 
not  plenty.     Try  them! 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  CHAS.  H.  D1T.S0>'  &  CO., 

Boston.  711  Br'diray,  X.  Y. 

PUBLISHERS. 


Tie  Hii  Sclofll  Cloir. 


High  Schools  Academies,  &;c., 

By  L.  O.  E.MERSON  and  W.  S.  Tn,DE.\. 
Price  SI. WJ.     '  §7.50  Per  dozen . 

This  new  book  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
THE  HOUR  OF  SINGING.  Those  who  have 
used  that  very  useful  and  popular  book,  will 
need  no  urging  to  adopt  a  new  work  by  tlie 
same  authors. 

The  IlKiii  School  Cnom  contains  the  proper 
amount  of  element:iry  instruction,  and,  as  one 
of  a  gr.ided  series,  naturally  succeeds  Vols.  1., 
II.  and  III.  of  the  American  School  Music 
Readers.  But  it  also  has  a  large  collection  of 
two,  three  and  four-part  songs,  which  finely 
combine  recreation  with  stndv. 


HISTORY  OF  fViUSBC. 

IxN  THE  FORM  OF  LECTURES. 

BY   FREDERICK  LOUIS  RITTKB. 

Professor  of  Munic   in    Vassar   College. 
In  Two  Volumes.     Each  $1 .50. 

As  a  standard  work,  this  compil.ation  of  Prof. 
Ritter  cannot  well  be  excelled,  and  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  eveiy  Music  Teacher  who  in- 
tends to  be  well  posted  in  musical  information. 

Few  students  would  have  the  patience  to 
sift  .and  examine  .500  works  bearing  on  the 
history  of  sweet  sounds.  Yet  this  has  been 
done  in  order  to  bring  together  the  very  com- 
pact treatise  before  us,  which,  wliile  condensed, 
useful  and  thorough,  docs  not  lack  the  very  im- 
portant trait  of  being  inteiesting. 


NATIONAL   HYMN 

— AND — 

TTJi^E  booik:. 

FOR  CONGREGATIONS,  SCHOOLS  &  THE  HOME. 

Price  40  cents,  .$:>5  per  100. 

For  Congregations,  who  need  but  a  small 
book.  Its  tunes  are  the  best,  most  skilfully 
selected,  and  the  hymns  are  sulficient  in  numb  r 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

For  Schools,  for  opening  and  closing  ser- 
vices. It  is  quite  desirable  that  in  schools  and 
seminaries,  pupils  should  become  acquainted 
with  current  sacred  music.  This  is  just  wliat  is 
wanted.  Either  one,  two,  three  or  four  paits 
m.ay  be  learned.  The  book  will  always  be  useful, 
and  need  not  be  changed,  like  other  school 
books,  from  time  to  time. 

For  the  Home.  Being  quite  handy  and  port.a- 
ble,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  "lying  aiound  " 
in  a  sitting  room  or  on  the  Piano,  ready  for 
evening  or  Sunday  evening  sings  by  the  chil- 
dren, by  the  family,  or  by  assembled  neighbors. 


A  Welcome  Visitor  ! 

OUR  NEW  SABBATH  SOHQOL  SONG  BOOK. 


THE 


f/rjWt 


BY  H.    S.  AND  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

Full  of  bright,  sweet,  pure,  shining  songs,  of 
which  there  can  never  be  too  many. 

Don't  get  a  new  book  before  examining  this. 
OLITEB  DITSON  &  CO.,        CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 
Boston.  311  B'dway,  N.  T. 

PUBLISHERS. 


Whole  No.  897. 


BOSTON,  SATUEDAY,  SEPT.  4,  1875. 


Vol.  XXXY.  No.  11. 


Love's  Reward. 

For  Love  I  labored  nil  tlie  day, 

Tliroiiifli  morning  chill  and  midday  iicat, 
For  surtdy  willi  tio'  evening  ii;iMy, 

I  tlu>ui2;lit,  LoNc's  y;uoi'doii  sliali  be  sweet. 

At  evoiilide.  witli  we-ary  liiob, 
I  broiiijlit  niy  bdioi-s  to  tlie  spot 

Where  Love  had  bid  me  come  lo  him  ; 
Tliither  I  came.  Vail  found  liiin  not. 

For  he  willi  idle  foil;  had  !j;na.' 

To  dance  the  hours  of  niulit  away  ; 

And  I  (hat  toiled  was  left  alone, 
Too  weary  now  to  dance  or  play. 

— F.W.BouitDiLLOX,  In  Septemlicr  Atlantic. 


The  Dancing  Bear. 

Far  over  Elf  land  poets  slrctch  their  sway, 

And  win  their  dearest  crowns  beyond  Ihe  o-oal 

Of  their  own  conscious  iiur]>ose  ;  thcv  control 

With  gossamer  threads  wide-llown  our  fancy's  plav, 

And  so  our  .action.     On  my  walk  today 

A  wallcjwins;  bear  bc5jj:;ed  cUinisily  his  toll, 

When  strai<i;lit  a  vision  rose  of  Atta  Troll, 

And  scenes  ideal  witeheil  mine  eyes  awa}". 

"  JfrV'i,  Afdssirit  !  "  the  astonished  bear-ward  cried, 

Grateful  for  thrice  his  hope  to  mc.  the  slave 

Of  partial  memory,  secini.;-  at  his  side 

A  bear  immortal ;   the  ;.!:hid  <iolc  I  i^ave 

Was  none  of  mine  ;   poor  Heine  o'er  the  wide 

Atlantic  welter  reaelwd  it  from  his  f;rave. 

—James  Russkll  Lowell,  in  September  Atlantic. 


Dr.  Hanslick  on  the   Grand  Opera,  Paris. 

[We  are  indebted,  as  we  have  liecn  many  times  before, 
to  the  Loiidcm  '*  Musical  World  "  f<ir  savin;;  us  the  l.-ilior 
of  translating  (and,  it  in  no  false  modi-sly  to  add,  for  do- 
iuR  it  better  than  we  should  have  dotie)  til.-  eelel>rat  (1 
Austrian  critic's  Ini^Iit  and  animated  ilesciiplion  of  the 
new  Grand  Operalionse,  wliieli  appeared  originally  In  Ihe 
Vienna  "  Neuc  Freie  rresse."] 

I  have  rescrverl  to  the  last  my  o|)iiiioii  of  the 
Grand  Opera.  I  wanted  to  wait  until  I  was  a 
little  le.ss  dazzled  by  its  iiiagtiilictMico  and  a 
little  more  odilied  by  its  ]K'rfonnance.s.  I 
found,  however,  small  inducements  to  visit  it 
often.  Yon  might  live  five  months  in  Paris, 
and  yet  see,  in  e.\actly  iive  evenino-s,  tlu-  entire 
repertory  of-  the  New  Operaliouse.  Since  it 
was  opened  on  the  .'itli  .January,  LST.j  (the 
anniversary  of  the  bombardiiicnt  of  Paris),  only 
five  operas  have  been  produced:  La  Juive, 
Guilhinine  Tell,  Ihurild,  La  Favorite,  and,  to 
wind  up  the  list,  Lts  Uinjucnuts.  Independent 
ballets,  filliiio  the  entire  eveninn;,  are  no  long- 
er given,  but  Donizetti's  Favorite,  on  aceount 
of  its  shortness,  has  often  two  acts  of  an  old 
ballet,  ta  &«;w,  tacked  to  it.  The  "  majestic 
slowness  "  .which,  from  time  immemorial, 
always  distinguished  the  Paris  Grand  Opera, 
like  some  indelible  characteristic,  or  like  a 
kind  of  priestly  consecration,  is  now  greater 
than  ever,  thanks  t(.>  the  necessity  of  new  scen- 
ery. Our  own  Imperial  Operaliouse  in  Vienna 
produced,  during  the  first  five  months  of  its 
existence,  three  times  as  many  operas  as  the 
Grand  Operahonse.  Paris,  in  the  same  period, 
and  that,  too,  with  a  company  employed  (al- 
ternately in  the  old  and  new  house)  every  day. 
There  are  only  four  performances  a  weekat  tlie 
Paris  Operaliouse.  three  of  them  being  included 
in  the  subscription.  That  the  inanaoement 
does  not   make   up   its  mind  to  give  at  least  a 


fifth,  is  sometbing  surprising,  as  the  public 
flock  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  the  per- 
formances, and  every  ])lace  is  taken  a  week  in 
advance.  But  those  who  purchase  a  box  or  a 
stall  are  guaranteed  only  a  particular  evening, 
and  not  a  particular  n|iera.  It  is  the  new  house 
and  not  the  performance  which,  for  the  pres- 
ent, attracts  all  attention.  Let  M.  Halaiizier 
give  what  be  i-hooscs.  bis  tbcatie,  iirovided 
there  is  some  brilliaiilly  lighted  music  lietwecn 
the  acts,  will  be  lillcil  to  the  ceiling — golden 
days  for  a  manager.  .-V  regular  take  of  111.000 
francs,  which  rises,  when  the  subscriplioii  list 
is  suspended,  to  21  or'^i.OOO;  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  an  annual  State  grant  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion! With  till'  opening  of  the  lU'w  liouse. 
however,  the  French  Government  adopted  the 
sensible!  plan  of  regulating  this  grant  according 
to  a  sliding  scale;  the  gr.int  is  cut  down  im- 
mediately the  receipts  exceed  a  certain  sum. 

The  architecture  of  tlu-  new  Operahonse.  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  edifice  has  been  deco- 
rated inside  with  frescoes,  statues,  and  mosa- 
ics, has  often  been  described  at  U-nglli.  .A  de- 
scription of  all  this  may  the  more  properly  be 
omitted  here,  as  I  am  not  competent  to  sjieak 
authoritatively  on  sncli  matters,  and  can  do  no 
moi-e  than  record  the  impi-ession  made  on  my- 
self individually.  The- new  theatre  is  a  mag- 
nificent structun',  of  wliich  \\\i;  Parisians  have 
just  cause  to  he  ]iroud.  It  was  fourteen  ye;irs 
building,  or  ilouble  the  time!  rccpiired  for  the 
erection  of  the  Vienna  Operaliouse.  Tint  bril- 
li.-incy  of  thcinti'rnal  arranoemeiits  eclips.s  the 
elT<-cl  of  the  edifice-  itself,  the  principal  front 
of  which  aiipcars  ratlier  crusln-d  and  ])iiii-lied 
up.  thonoli  the  lejieafed  contemplation  of  it 
coiitimially  rcve-als  fresh  beauties.  The  only 
ohj(-cts  that  struck  me  as  olijectionalile  were 
the  two  i^ioantic  oolden  genii  on  the  attica. 
each  of  which  raises  (me  arm  ami  both  winos 
pc-rpendicubirly  towards  the  sky;  and.  wi'h  its 
outlines,  totally  ib-licicnt  in  re]iose.  and  visible 
from  a  gi-eat  distance,  pursues  the  spectator  in 
all  directions.  Din-i-tly  he  ent(-rs.  the  visitor 
is  struck  by  one  of  the  jiriiicipal  beauties  of 
the  new  theatre;  the  birL'-e  dimensions  of  all 
the  localities  attaclu-d  to  the  auditorium,  amoiii; 
them  being  the  spacious  grand  yestil>ule.  with 
the  statues,  in  a  silting  posiure.  of  celebraKMl 
comiiosers;  the  iiii])osing  crush  room,  support- 
ed on  columns;  and  the  entrance  to  the  pay- 
places,  where  the  attend.ints.  dc(;ked  out  in 
mas.sy  ofllcial  chains.  ]ireside  with  the  dignity 
of  judges  over  all  who  come  in  or  so  out.  As 
with  ns  in  Vienna,  the  magnificent  staircase, 
with  its  broad  fijohts  of  steps,  (-onstitiites  the 
gem  of  the  bnildin<r.  and  after  this  comes  the 
fotjer,  or  saloon.  The  latter  is  far  larger  and 
more  brilliant  than  the  one  in  \'ienna.  and  so 
lofty  that  the  visitor  dislocates  his  neck  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  iiiiik<!  out.  on  the  ceiling  iiainted 
by  Bandry.  the  connection  between  the  various 
figures  tumbling  and  sprawling  over  each  other. 
Yon  fancy  you  will  be  blindeil  by  the  w-.ills 
streaming  with  gold,  the  cb.-mdeliers  sparkling 
with  their  hundred  lights,  and  the  gigantic 
mirrors,  wliicli  imlefinitely  reflect  all  the  gor- 
geousness  of  the  confn.scd  niass.  Cloyed  with 
this  glittering  magnificence,  you  turn  from  the 
grand  saloon  into  the  Araiit-Fai/er.  The  walls 
of  this  are  decorated  with  mythological  pictures 
executed  in  costly  mosaic;  it  seems  as  though 
a  piece  of  the  Byzantine  splendor  of  St.  Mark's 
had  been  mislaid  and  found  its  w.iy  here. 
Mosaic  is  the  special  fancy  of  Garnier.  "the  ar- 
chitect of  the  theatre.  He  was  obliged  to  send 
for  workmen  from  Venice,  as  there  "were  none 
in  Paris  ^vllo  understood  this  branch  of  .art. 
Though  marvellously  carried   out,    these   mosa- 


ics strike  one  in  their  present  situation  as  a 
motivi-less  improvisation.  Indeed,  the  whole, 
generally,  is.  to  my  taste,  too  luxurious,  too 
heavy  with  g(dd.  and,  in  a  word,  too  loud  in 
color,  especially  for  a  theatre,  in  which  the 
accessory  portions,  though  beautiful  and  con- 
venient, should  not  be  the  |)rincipal  considera- 
tion, and  attr.ict  everyone's  (uitire  attention, 
.^ui-li  deccM-ation  strikes  me  as  greatly  overstep- 
'  ping  the  limits  of  artistic  biiauty.  and  as  sug- 
j  gesting  the  swagger  of  the  s|K-iidthrift.  We 
I  think  first  of  the  millionaireand  only  afterwards 
of  the  artist.  The  staircase  of  the  Vienna  Op- 
erahonse, with  ils  while  marble  and  fine  arclii- 
tcctiiral  ])roporlioiis,  and  onr /'"i/er,  with  its 
cheerful  elegance,  and  ils  highly  ])o(-tical  fres- 
(;oe.s,  are  not  so  dazzling  in  their  effect,  but 
they  are  more  stately  and  noble.  The  mnral 
paintings  of  our  never  to-be-forgotten  Sehwind 
illustrate  well-known  scenes  from  the  most  cel- 
ebrated o])eras  which  have  iiiaile  their  mark  in 
Vienna.  It  is  something  of  this  kind,  some- 
thing historical,  which  I  grievously  miss  in  the 
])ictori.-il  decoration  of  the  Paris  Operaliouse. 
Mythology,  nolhing  save  mythology,  reigns 
there.  From  the  .Muses  (reduced  lo  eight 
because  funds  f.ir  the  ninth  were  forgotten)  to 
the  large  ceiling-pictures  of  "  Harmony  and 
Melody"  "  .Vpollo's  Victm-y  over  .Marsyas,'' 
etc.,  naught  but  allegorical  ancl  my(h<dogi(;al 
fioures!  There  would  have  been  plenty  of  room 
left  for  these,  even  if  one  hall,  or  one  saloon, 
had  been  (btvoled  to  the  great  and  important 
liersons  and  events  in  whom  and  in  wliich  the 
liislory  of  French  o])era  is  richer  Ihan  any  other. 
Heavy  magnilicence,  bristling  with  gold,  t-har- 
I  acterises.  also,  the  auditorium,  esp(-cially  the 
j  proscenium  and  the  stage-boxes.  Suchanum- 
I  lier  of  massive  gold  relievi.  gold  lyres,  gold 
i  trump-blowing  genii,  etc..  ])roduces  an  elfect 
I  which  opiiresses  the  spectator,  while  it  diverts 
his  attention.  Much  of  this.  may.  though  in 
time,  be  diminished,  partly  from  the  force  of 
habit  among  the  public,  and  partly  by  the 
gradual  softening  down  of  all  the  glitter 
itself. 

In  the  way  of  comfort  the  auditorium  is 
nearly  ])erfectiou.  The  fauteuils  are  wiile;the 
rows  of  seats  have  i)lenty  of  S|)acc  between 
them;  and  access  to  all  the  places  is  easy.  A 
large  carpet  cove-rs  the  entire  fiooring,  renders 
inaudible  the  footsteps  of  those  wlio  are  con- 
tinually coming  or  going,  and  gives  the  ])ar- 
quet  the  appearance  of  an  elegant  saloon.  The 
ventilation  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared 
with  the  system  ('which  cannot  be  too  highly 
jiraised)  adopted  in  the  Vienna  Operahonse. 
In  the  miilst  of  so  much  comfort  and  luxury, 
tln-re  are  two  (-vils  in  the  Paris  Operaliouse 
whiidi  are  inexplicable.  These  are  the  cloak- 
roinn  and.  the  refreslunent-room.  The  ideal  of 
a  cloak-room  has  never  yet  Ijcen  realized. 
Crowding,  drauglits.  and  confusion,  seem  to  be 
the  s|ionsorial  gifts  l>estow(-d  by  Fate  ujion  all 
such  institutions,  even  in  the  dearest  theatre  in 
the  world-  namely,  the  Italian  Operaliouse, 
London.  The  most  spacious  and  best  sheltered 
cloak-room  in  existence  is  that  of  whicdi  the 
Vienna  Operaliouse  boasts.  In  Paris  the  cloak- 
j  rooms  for  the  pit  consist  of  three  or  four  small 
]  compartments,  at  the  counters  of  which  only 
[  three  gentlemen  can  stand  and  be  served  at  one 
j  tiuK!.  Still  more  frightful — nay,  when  com- 
pared to  the  brilliant, r'",wr  next  to  it,  almost 
ghostly — is  the  refreshment-room  ;  a  melancholy 
and  badly  lighted  passage,  with  naked  grey 
walls,  and  scarcely  any  fittings.  The  convic- 
tion that  such  a  room,  out  of  place  anywhere 
save  in  old  barracks  or  a  prison,  is  only  provis- 
ional,   forces   itself    invoiuutarily    up-.-ii    one. 
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Tliis,  indeed,  is  tlie  fact.  ISTotliingfjUt  money 
is  wanting  to  can-y  out  tlie  original  elegant  de- 
sign. Tliero  is  little  lio])(!.  liowevcn-,  of  the 
hole  heing  improved  for  ai;onsideral>!e  period, 
though  it  ought  not  to  have  been  tolerated,  es- 
pecially in  Paris,  for  a  single  week. 

The  signal  for  the  rising  of  the  i-uilain,  thr 
three  lu-avy  blows  on  a  wooden  bloek,  is  heard 
— eei'tainly  an  antedilnvian  substitute  for  the 
sound  of  the  bell;  but,  on  account  of  a  credi- 
ble tradition  connected  %vith  it.  still  retained 
all  over  France.  These  three  blows,  and  the 
date,  IGGO,  iirominently  displayed  in  large  fig- 
ures over  tlie  .stage,  are — if  we  exclude  the 
busts  of  a  few  crmpo.sers — all  that  reminds  us 
of  the  two  hundred  years  that  the  Acadeinie 
Nationale  de  Mnsique  has  been  in  existence. 
The  curtain — a  "curtain"  in  the  strict  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  purple,  with  a  white  lace 
border,  withriut  any  figures — goes  up.  The 
opera  given  is  Lcs  Iliigncixits.  We  observe 
with  satisfaction  that  the  fiddle-bows  of  the 
violinists  never  ccnne  between  our  eyes  and  the 
stage,  an<l  that  the  instruments  do  not  drown 
the  voices  of  the  singers;  the  orchestra  lies 
lower  than  ours:  this  is  right.  The  acoustic 
i|ualities  of  the  house  are  good,  if  not  so  excel- 
lent as  in  the  house  which  was  burnt  down  in 
the  Rue  Le  Pelletier,  and  which  was  mostly 
constructed  of  wood.  The  new  house  is  more 
favorable  to  the  singers  tlian  to  the  instrumen- 
talists, from  whom  we  should  have  expected 
more  vigor  and  brilliancy.  Tlie  defect  is  at- 
tributable, not  to  the  more  than  usually  low 
level  of  the  orchestra,  but  to-  its  numbers, 
which  are  insufficient  for  so  large  a  space. 
"With  ten  or  fifteen  more  violins  the  defect 
would  be  remedied.  And  now  about  the  per- 
formance itself.  We  are  bound  to  state  openly 
and  fearlessly  that  the  musical  execution  at  the 
new  Operahouse  is  not  in  any  way  ccunparaljle 
to  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of  the  build- 
ing. The  singing  birds  are  not  worth  such  a 
bejewelled  and  golden  cage.  On  the  stage, 
nearly  all  that  I  considered  excellent,  and  of 
any  value,  was  the  scenery,  costumes,  ballets, 
and  processions.  With  the  exee])tion  of  one 
or  two,  the  singers  individually  can  lay  no 
claim  to  be  considered  first-class  artists,  worthy 
of  the  Grand  Paris  Operahouse;  which,  how- 
ever, has  the  right,  and  is  bound  to  hare  the 
very  best  of  everytliiug.  Two  facts,  unreserv- 
edly communicated  to  me.  prove,  more  forcibly 
than  any  description  of  mine  could  prove,  the 
musical  deterioration  of  the  famous  institution. 
Gounod  will  not  allow  his  Poh/etie/c,  and  Verdi 
will  not  allow  his  J/<7rt  to  be  played  there  as 
long  as  the  comjiany  is  constituted  as  at  pres- 
ent. Villaret,  the  tenor,  sang  the  part  of  Ra- 
oul  —  Villaret,  an  aged  and  corpulent  cad 
(PJiilistcr),  all  whose  mimic  power  consists  in  a 
permanent  stupidly-knowing  smile,  and  all 
whose  action  is  restricted  to  two  stereotyped 
niovemei:;ts  of  the  arms.  His  voice  is  still 
strong,  though  no  longer  mellow  nor  fresh. 
He  never  knew  anything  about  the  art  of  sing- 
ing; and  the  first  romance  ("  Plus  blanche,'") 
which  must  not  be  screamed,  is  beyond  him. 
In  a  character  such  as  tliat  of  Raoul  his  mere 
appearance  produces  a  comical  impression.  I 
could  not  help  contiiuially  glancing  over  to 
Roger,  who  was  in  the  pit,  contemplating  this 
Raoul  with  a  truly  elegiac  mien.  What  must 
have  been  going  on  in  the  breast  of  so  clever 
and  amiable  an  artist,  who,  in  the  same  char- 
acter, has  touched  and  entranced  every  heart  1 
Mdlle.  Gabriele  Krauss  sang  tlie  music  of  Val- 
entine in  the  hollow  tremulous  voice  which  we 
know  so  well  in  Vienna.  A  good  musician, 
intelligent,  and  experienced  as  she  is,  she  gets 
through  the  part  respectably,  without,  however, 
once  carrying  away  her  audience.  To  speak 
truth,  the  pubiic,  who,  as  a  rule,  leave  the 
chif/tie  to  do  the  applause,  though  they  throw 
off  their  reserve  in  tl;e  case  of  their  favorites, 
such  as  Faure,  Miolan,  and  some  others,  as- 
sumed a  rather  passive  attitude  towards  her. 
Even  the  Parisian  critics,  usually  so  good- 
natured,  especially  for  Jldlle.  Krauss,  indulged 
in  anxiously  palliative  terms  about  her  Valen- 


tine. For  Paris,  this  lady's  principal  merit  i.s, 
there  can  be  nr>  doulit.  tile  correctness  and  cer- 
tainly n\t\>  w-hich  she  speaks  French.  Mad. 
Miohin-Carvalho.  a  lady  between  forty  and 
fiftv.  with  well  jireserveil  remainsof  beauty  and 
voice,  was  (he  Queen.  She  sings  alsotlie  char 
tei's  of  Gretchen,  .Julia,  and  Ophelia,  and  was 
thus  a  perfect  godsend  when  she  winged  lier 
flight  from  the  Opera-Goniiipie  to  the  Grand 
Openi.  She  is  an  admirable  adept  in  husband- 
ing her  resources;  and  if  her  efforts  want  the 
depth  and  power  of  passion,  they  enlist  the 
sym])atliies  of  the  public  by  the  charm  of  sober 
and  elegant  art.  The  Parisians  evince  a  feel- 
ing of  pious  and  tender  regard  for  their  artists; 
and  tlie  recollection  of  Mad.  Miolan  in  her 
prime  acts  forthem  as  a  sounding-board,  which 
strengthens  her  voice  of  to-day.  In  Paris  more 
particularly,  therefore,  the  respect  manifested 
for  this  fair  artist  is  intelligible  and  justifialde. 
As  ]\Iad.  ]Miolan  towers  artistically  above  all 
the  other  ladies  of  the  Grand  Ojiera,  so  does 
the  popular  baritone,  Faure.  tower  above  the 
men.  His  easy  and  elegant  style  of  acting  still 
shows  that  lie  came  from  the  Oiifra-Coniique. 
In  the  noble  development  of  the  tone,  and  in 
the  perfect  blending  of  the  latter  with  the 
clearly  articulated  words,  in  all  the  artistic  re- 
sources of  vocalization  and  expressive  cantilena, 
Faure  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  It  is  only  wdien 
anything  depends  upon  iron  ercrgv  and  force 
of  voice  that  he  is  behind  our  own  Beck  in  the 
results  obtained.  Faure's  Don  .Tuan  ends  just 
about  where  Beck's  Don  .luan  begins:  in  the 
banc|uct  scene  of  the  second /7n(/7c.  Such  parts 
as  that  of  Nevers.  in  Lfs  Hiigrienofn.  become,  in 
Faure's  hands,  without  his  iiutting  himself  in- 
trusively forward,  central  iioints  of  interest  in 
the  dr:mia.  jMarcel  is  still  sung  valiantly  by 
old  Belval,  the  Paris  Draxler.  In  Anibroise 
Thomas's  Ilnmlet  Faure  plays  the  part  of  the 
hero  with  intelligence  and  delicate  feeling,  and 
Mad.  Miolan  that  of  0]dielia  with  quiet  grace. 
They  are  supported  very  unworthily  by  JIad. 
Gueymard,  a  ve'teran  songstress  without  a  voice, 
or  the  lea.st  trace  of  talent,  as  Queen  Gertrude; 
by  a  very  middling  King  Claudius  (Ponsard); 
and  by  a  melancholy  little  tenor  (Bosquin)  as 
Laertes. 

I  heard  a  dilTercnt  .set  of  artists  in  Ilalevv's 
Jiiire.  Mdlle.  Jlauduit  as  Rachel,  the  most  in- 
significant and  uninteresting  singer  it  is  possi- 
ble to  conceive.  She  appears  in  the  fir.st  act 
with  blond  hair  combed  upwards,  and  a  broad 
plait  round  her  forehead,  without  turban  or 
veil.  Her  whole  performance  was  not  even 
bad;  it  was  a  nullity.  The  representative  of 
Klear.ar,  Monsieur  Solomon,  soon  won  the  svni- 
pathies  of  the  andience.  who,  the  dav  before, 
had  put  up  with  ^I.  Villaret.  as  Raoul.  A  vig- 
orous, well-grown  young  man.  with  a  soft  anil 
sonorous  tenor  voice,  which,  though  soniewdiat 
veiled  and  not  quite  taking  enough  in  the  high 
notes,  sounds  as  healthy  as  his  stvle  is  .simple 
and  straightforward.  We  jirophesy  for  this 
beginner,  so  liberally  endowed  bv  nature,  a 
fine  career,  provided  he  possesses  sufficient 
iiidu.strv  and  intelligence.  There  was  certain- 
ly nothing  of  the  latter  quality  to  be  discov- 
ered in  his  Eleazar,  for  he  had  not  the  least 
notion  of  the  part.  Neither  the  national  char- 
acteristic of  the  .Tew.  nor  his  fanatical  disposi- 
tion, thirsting  for  revenge,  were  indicated  liv 
a  single  look.  51.  Solomon  played  the  whole 
part  with  his  head  majesticallv  erect,  in  an 
unctuous  manner,  as  mild  as  buttermilk,  and 
as  though  he  wanted  to  bless  all  C'hrister.doni 
— a  perfect  apostle.  Never  have  I  witnessed 
such  a  dramatic  mistake.  JIad.  Darani.  a  lit- 
tle person,  tolerably  devoid  of  personal  charm, 
who  played  also  the  Page  in  Lcs  Uvjuenntx. 
sang  the  music  of  Eudoxie  very  resp  ctably, 
with  a  flexible  little  voice.  Prince  I  copojd 
(Bosquin)  was  evidently  a  Saxon  schoolmaster 
in  disguise,  and  performed  with  the  most 
exhilarating  effect.  The  operatic  perfoimances 
in  Vienna  are  certainly  defective  in  manv 
respects;  Imt  when  one  is  at  the  Grand  Opera, 
Paris,  and  thinks  of  voices  like  those  of  Mesdes. 
Ehnn,  Materna,  Wilt;  of  Herren  Beck,  Roki- 


tansky,  Miiller.  Labatt,  and  others,  ore  feels  a 
ple;jsant  patriotic  feeling  permeate  one's  breast. 
Let  us,  however,  turn  rather  to  the  sunny  side 
of  the  Pans  Opera.  I  nic^an  the  nim-en-sirene,  ■ 
employing  the  word  in  its  widest  acceptation. 
First  comes  the  scenerv.  This  does  not  belong 
to  the  obtrusive  kind,  in  wdiich  the  painter 
strives  to  obtain  effects  of  color  and  brilliancy 
at  any  price;  it  consists  of  ])oet.ically-conceived 
pictures,  full  of  character.  How  beautiful, 
and  marked  by  sombre  feeling,  is  thesnow-clad 
landscape  and  terrace  in  the  first  act  of  Himdet, 
how  regally  cheerful  the  Pare  de  Chenonceaux 
in  the  second  act  of  Lea  lInijiieriot»,  with  its 
monumental  flight  of  steps,  on  which  are  pic- 
torially  arranged  a  battalion  of  pages,  ladies  of 
the  Court,  and  hallierdiers!  How  charming, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  how  grand,  is  the  open 
stretch  of  nieailow,  where  the  tournament  is 
held,  in  the  third  act  of  Ln  Juire,  with  tl'i; 
knightly  castle  and  the  mountain  r.-.nge  in  the 
background  !  The  art  displayed  in  the  scenery 
finds  a  pendant  in  the  rich,  picturescpie,  and 
historically-true  costumes,  and  the  effective 
arrangement  of  the  groups  and  processions. 
The  entry  of  the  Emperor  in  the  first  act  of  Ln, 
Juire.  as  well  as  the  tournament  and  ballet  in 
the  third,  must  be  classed  among  the  most 
perfect  scenic  specimens  of  the  kind.  An  un- 
usually charming  idyllic  picture  opens  the 
fourth  act  of  Humlct — the  rustic  dance,  with 
which  Ophelia's  original  songs  are  so  gracefully 
interwoven.  The  ballets  exhibit  tasteful  splen- 
dor and  great  precision  of  movement.  I  could 
not  perceive  in  them  any  vast  store  of  female 
beauty,  though  (or,  because?),  being  in  the 
manager's  liox,  wdiich  is  on  the  stage  itself,  I 
had  the  ladies  close  to  me.  I  enjoyed  a  still 
nearer  view  of  them  in  the  celelirated  "  Fnycr 
de  la  Di(?)se,^'  an  elegant  apartment,  wdiere  the 
fair  dancers  congregate  in  full  ballet  C'stume, 
and  receive  the  homage  of  the  Jeuuense  (and 
VicHesse)  doree.  This  is  a  right  wliich  the  male 
subscribers  would  not  give  up  at  any  price,  and 
which  can  be  exercised  only  in  dress  coat  and 
white  necktie.  A  gem  of  the  new  Operahouse, 
and,  perhaps,  the  most  precious  innovation 
connected  with  it.  is  to  be  found — unknown 
and  unapjireciated  by  the  public — on  the  fifth 
story,  i  allude  to  the  library  and  archives  of 
the  Grand  Opera,  preserved  in  a  magnificent 
locale,  and  in  the  most  exi>niplary  order.  In 
this  res])ect  the  new  Paris  Operahouse  is  a 
model  for  all  tlie  theatres  in  the  world,  and, 
some  d.ay  or  other,  I  will  lieg  my  readers  to 
climb  up  with  me  to  the  fifth  story  aforesaid. 

»-(«►"* 

To  Parents  and  Guardians. 

BY   HEXRT  C.  LUNM. 

I  recollect  once  being  told  by  a  celebrated 
Professor  that  in  his  classes  there  was  always 
one  pupil  who  profited  by  every  lesson,  and 
that  was  himself.  So  conscientious  an  admis- 
sion as  this  is  indeed  rare  from  one  constantly 
engaged  in  tuition:  but  all  who  know  how 
much  more  difficult  it  is  to  teach  than  to  learn 
must  feel  that  every  year  adds  to  (heir  store  of 
experience,  ,and  cannot  but  admire  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  reply  given  by  an  cniinent  pianist 
to  a  lady,  who  applied  to  him  for  "finishing" 
lessons,  that  "lie  would  be  happy  to  do  his 
best,  but  that  he  had  not  yet  finished  himself." 
The  truth  is  that,  as  a  rule,  although  persons 
may  adniit  the  necessity  of  bestowing  time  and 
attention  upon  the  acquisition  of_au  art,  they 
do  not  consider  that  an  almost  equal  amount  of 
time  and  attention  is  necessary  to  study  how  to 
convey  a  knowledge  of  that  art  to  others;  and 
thus  it  is  that,  trading  upon  the  ignorance  of 
parents  and  guardians  who  desire  that  those  en- 
trusted to  their  care  shall  "  learn  music, "  showj' 
pianists,  unformed  singers,  and  shallow  theo- 
rists often  make  a  better  income  than  those 
who  have  always  zealousl/  labored  to  place 
their  pupils  in  the  right  path,  unmoved  by  the 
gentle  admonitions  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
veyed to  them  during  their  course  of  instruc- 
tion. Let  the  truth  not  be  disguised  that  at 
many  private  seminaries  Professors   of   music 
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are  pn£;nijeil,  not  because  tlieviire  talented  and 
hold  a  hisjli  position  in  the  world  of  art,  but 
lieranse  tlu'V  r:\n  "introduce  a  pn]iil."  At 
others,  ladies  who  have  studied  nuisie  as  an 
aeconiplishnient  are  themselves  the  proprietors 
and  teachers  of  the  estaiilishnient,  idacing. 
however,  t)ie  name  of  an  eminent  jdayer  or 
singer  in  the  prospectus,  at  nnnons  terms,  if 
such  instruction  "be  desired;"  and  at  some 
schools  it  is  well  known  tliat  so  little  is  music 
regarded  that  even  those  who  send  their  daugh- 
ters there  are  not  aware  by  wliom  they  are 
taught.  To  enlarge  therefore  upon  the  utter 
want  of  musical  knowledge  dis])laycd  l)y  the 
majority  of  amateurs  whilst  the  o|iportnnities 
for  acquiring  it  are  .so  limited,  would  be  mani- 
festly absurd;  but  a  few  observations  u])on  the 
sulijeets  most  commonly  ignored  or  misunder- 
stood in  early  training  may  perlinps  meet  the 
eyes  of  those  who  select  Professcirs,  or  have 
tliein  selected  fortliein,  and  lead  them  to  make 
enquiries  before  comunlting  a  pujiil  to  their 
cliarge. 

In  tlie  first  place,  as  our  hands  are  not  formed 
for  the  Pianoforte,  it  is  oljvious  that  we  have 
to  form  them.  Four  fingers  and  a  thnmli  are 
not  easily  Ijronght  nnd<-r  such  perfect  subjec- 
tion as  to  ensure  equality  of  execution,  with- 
out a  long  course  of  diligent  ;ind  pntient  study  ; 
and  at  the  commencement,  therefore,  it  is  as 
necessary  to  be  taught  how  to  hold  our  fingers 
over  the  key-board,  in  order  to  play,  as  to  be 
taught  how  to  hold  onr  pen  over  tiie  pajicr  in 
order  to  write.  It  is  true  that  the  fingers  mav 
be  dablied  down  on  the  key-boaril.  so  ns  to 
produce  a  sound,  as  the  pen  may  be  dasheil  on 
the  paper  to  ])roduce  a  mark;  but  the  intelli- 
gent master  foresees  the  necessity  of  ])rcparing 
for  rapid  execution  in  the  one  ease,  and  for 
rapid  writing  in  the  other,  and  will  not  there- 
fore allow-  a  ])U]iil  to  eommeni-e  in  a  position 
which  he  knows  to  be  a  wrong  rme.  Seeing 
that  the  thumb  is  short,  strong,  and  scqmriited 
from  the  fingers,  like  an  unruly  chihl.  it  will 
unquestionably  baffle  all  attempts  at  discipline, 
if  vigorous  measures  be  not  adoptccl  at  first. 
"Five  finger  cx<'rcise.s "  arc  all  very  well  if 
practised  in  all  keys,  ami  .so  that  a  coin  placed 
ujion  the  hand  shall  remain  nndisturbeil :  and 
ri'intiin  there  until  it  is  wanted  again,  how  long 
will  it  be  h.efore  the  four  fingers  can  be  joined 
with  a  fifth?  "  l'ra<'tising  the  scales"  every 
day  is  usually  considered  as  easy  a  matter  as 
going  out  to  take  a  walk  ;  but  the  truth  is  that 
it  recpnres  a  trained  ear  to  detect  whether  two 
cinisecntive  notes,  even,  are  played  with  ]ire- 
cisely  the  same  tone.  How  much  more  ditli- 
cnlt  then  to  pl.ay  three,  and  jl-iss  the  thumb 
under  upon  the  fourth  without  the  slightest 
])erceptibh!  jerk  to  the  |)layer  or  listener:  and 
yet  this  is  what  children  are  permitted  to  at- 
teniiit.  <'ither  withotit  any  supervision  at  all, 
or  under  the  direction  of  a  lioverness  wdio. 
although  a  "brilliant  jiianist "  lias  never  per- 
ha))s  studieil  even  the  elements  of  the  art  she 
professes  to  teach.  Xo  wonder,  then,  that 
^' lilaying  the  scales"  is  too  often  regarded  bv 
children  as  a  sort  of  treadmill  for  the  fingers, 
to  which  they  arc  condemned  fen- the  crime  of 
being  young;  and  the  fact  of  their  ardently 
longing  for  the  time  of  their  emancipation  is 
pretty  evident  from  their  almost  invariably 
ignoring  .scale  practice  as  .soon  as  they  possibly 
can;  indeed  I  was  once  told  by  a  pianist  of  the 
ri]K'  age  of  thirteen,  that  her  little  sister  "  ran 
up  her  scales,"  but  that  she  had  "  got  beyond 
them."  That  in  the  majority  of  schools  the 
great  aim  is  to  "  play  fast  "  may  be  ])roved  by 
the  number  of  E.xercises  for  "  velocity,"  and 
the  very  few  for  "equality,"  which  are  used; 
and  as  rapid  music,  with  juvenile  players, 
always  generates  rapid  practice,  there  can  be 
no  wonder  w-hy  the  touch  is  often  irretrievably 
destroyed  at  an  age  when  it  should  be  steadily 
in  the  process  of  formation.  All  this  is,  of 
course,  bad  enough;  and  hard,  indeed,  is  the 
task  of  the  master  who  is  called  upon  in  after 
years  to  "finish"  what  has  never  been  com- 
menced ;  but  when  w-e  consider  the  blank  state 
of  the  young  pupil's  mind  upon  the   principles 


I  of  the  art  on  leaving  school,  it  would  in  truth 
be  strange,  even  sujiposiug  that  her  executive 
])owcrs  had  been  carefully  trained,  if  she  could 
give  the  slightest  meaning  to  the  simplest  piece 
until  she  had  been,  bar  by  liar,  coached  up  in 
it  bv  a  teacher  who  w-ould  continue  to  think 
for  her.  Such  a  statement  may  seem  strange 
to  many;  but  I  speak  from  experience,  and  an 
official  investigation  on  the  subject  (w-hich 
must  son-.e  dav  come)  will  ])rove  that  at  nu- 
merous Educational  Establishments  w-here  the 
highest  terms  are  paid,  the  pu])ils.  w-ho  hav(' 
for  years  scrambled  through  piec-es  in  imitation 
of  the  mnnner  in  which  they  have  heard  them 
performed  l)y  their  master,  ai-e  utterly  ignorant 
of  what  key  they  ai-e  playing  in,  the  value  fif 
notes  and  rests,  th(?  various  species  of  time,  the 
merest  rudiments  of  ])hrasing.  or  the  correct 
method  of  executing  any  one  of  the  various 
embellishments  to  be  met  with  in  the  sim|)lest 
com|io.sitioii. 

And  now-,  to  take  these  subjects  in  the  order 
h'ire  mentioned.  I  wnnldask  Iiow  any  accurate 
know-ledge  is  to  be  g.-nned  by  the  method  in 
which  they  are  usuallv  attempteil  to  be  t;night 
in  schools.  .V  ]iuidl  is  fold  to  look  at  the  sig- 
nature of  a  piece  in  order  to  know-  what  key  it 
is  in,  and  always  to  believe  that  it  is  in  a  major 
key,  unless  she  finds  th.-it  the  fifth  fw-liii-h  is 
nut  the  fifth,  but  the  seveuthi  is  continually 
raised.  Of  course,  if  she  had  never  been 
"taught"  there  would  be  siune  hiqn^  for  her. 
as  she  w-ould  then  have  no  confused  ideas  about 
the  "relative  minor."  and  sinqdy  name  the 
note  upon  which  the  whole  piece  is  founded, 
reckoning  w-liethcr  th"  third  from  it  is  hirge  or 
smidl.  Beethoven's  Snn,ilii  jiaHiifiipie.  for  ex- 
ample, w-ould  be  said  bv  anv  child  to  be  "in 
C ■■  (if  she  were  not  tem])ted  bv  lu-r  "  te:iching"' 
to  say  that  it  is  in  E  flat  inajori.  .-nid  it  would 
then  require  but  siniill  calculation  to  fin<l  that 
the  third  is  minor,  according  to  the  signtiture. 
That  the  minor  key  is  cou-^trucfeil  out  of  the 
materials  useil  for  what  is  termed  its  "relative 
maior"  is  a  matter  of  niusical  history,  w-ith 
«-hich  a  i)U|)il  slioidd  have  nothing  to  do  at 
first.  The  yV/'-A  is,  that  in  modi-rn  music  the 
ipiestion  should  be  whether  a  piece  is  in  a  <'er- 
tain  tonic  major  or  minor,  and  if  is  absurd  to 
su|)pose  thai  there  is  any  diflicultv  in  deter- 
mining this,  ('.ranted  that  bv  adopting  this 
metluxl  w-e  get  rid  of  many  time-honored  no- 
tions inseparal>ly  boui\d  up  with  obsolete  s(;ales, 
w-e  nt  least  teac-h  in  accordance  w-ith  the  age 
w-e  live  in;  and  from  experience  I  can  say  that 
I  never  heard  a  young  )iui)il  succi'ed  in  naming 
the  key  by  adhering  to  the  old  system,  and 
never  heard  her  fail  by  follcnving  the  new. 

Were  we  to  sei-  a  i-hild  throw-ing  down  shil- 
lings, sixpences,  fliirins,  half-crowns,  and 
threepenny  iiieccs  in  a  hca))  ujion  the  taMe, 
and.  with.out  noticing  their  relative  dilTcrenccs, 
pettishly  exclaiming  that  she  "cannot  make 
up  a  pcnmd's  worth  of  silver,"'  we  should  cer- 
taiidy  reprove  her  and  say  that  her  task  w-ill  lie 
Inqieless  unless  she  iiatiently  counts  the  iirecise 
value  of  e.'ich  piece  of  money,  and  thoroughly 
nnderstands  the  fact  that  twenty  shillings  make 
a  ponn<l.  Yet  this  is  what  is  daily  going  on  at 
many  of  our  schools  with  notes  instead  of  coins. 
Jlinims,  crotchets,  quavers,  dots,  double  dots, 
rests,  &e..  convey  no  idea  to  the  ])crformer. 
because  she  h:is  never  been  taught  from  the 
first  to  count  them  ;  and  w-hen.  thoroughly  dis- 
heartened, she  exclaims  tliat  she  "  never  mn 
play  in  time,"  she  really  means  that  hi^r  exper- 
iment of  ascertaining  the  value  of  notes  iritland 
cotinting  them  has  been  unsuccessful.  To  help 
her  over  this  difficulty,  and  make  Iioth  herself 
and  her  parents  believe  that  she  is  "getting 
on,"  the  |)assages  are  often  jilaycd  to  her.  and 
her  imitation  of  what  she  hears  (like  a  dr.-iw-ing 
"  touched  up  "  by  the  master)  passes  with  those 
who  know  no  better  as  the  result  of  the  exccd- 
lent  teaching  she  is  receiving.  Counting,  in 
learning  to  play,  like  spelling,  in  learning  to 
read,  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end;  and  an  ex- 
perienced performer,  therefore,  can  c^^spense 
with  the  first,  as  an  experienced  read-r  can 
dispense  with  the  second :  but  both  are  neces- 


sary in  early  training;  and  were  a  child  taught 
that  the  value  "of  a  note  is  as  important  as  its 
pitch,  no  misapiirehension  on  the  subject  couhl 
ever  occur;  imlced  it  may  be  said  that  any 
young  ])layer  who  pursues  the  method  of  cai-c- 
fully  counting  evei-y  note  and  rest  w-ill  find 
that  the  real  difficulty  is  to  play  oxd  of  time. 

Coming  now  to  the  subject  usually  headed  in 
instruction-books"The  various  species  of  time," 
it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  much  sound 
knowledge  can  exist  upon  the  matter,  consid- 
ering th.-it,  in  i-eality,  it  has  nothing  whatever 
to  <lo  with  the  "  time"  in  w-hieh  a  piece  is  to 
be  ])Iaved,  but  merely  relates  to  the  measure, 
(M-  rhythm.  As  the  word  itself,  then,  conveys 
no  meaning  to  students,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
two  figures  usually  placed  at  the  comnuuicement 
will  help  them  in  doing  more  than  arriving  at 
a  knowledge  of  the  ntimber  of  notes  cont:iiiu.-d 
in  a  bar;  so  that  2  means  2,  0  means  (i,  13 
means  I'J,  and  ".)  means  0  ;  the  rhythm  (of  course 
repi-esented  by  the  g|-onping,  which  is  utterly 
ignored)  Ijcing,  alfhotigh  the  most  important 
matter,  scarc(dy  s])oken  of.  Ask  a  child  what 
(i.8  time  is.  and  you  will  be  told  (if  she  remem- 
ber th(!  w-onls  she  has  lieen  taught)  that  it  is 
six  quavei-s  in  the  b.-ir,  which  is  of  course  like 
saying  that  fi.S  signifies  ti.S.  Tell  her  that  it 
has  two  beats  in  the  bar,  and  she  will  w-onder 
what  you  mean  ;  for  she  w-ill  of  course  imagine 
that  six  quavers,  luaile  up  anyhow,  must  be 
(1.8  time.  .\H  this  false  tcfiching  arises  from 
the  fact  of  the  (|uautify  instead  of  the  mmsnre 
fin  "  com]Kiund  time."  as  it  is  termed)  being 
represented  bv  the  upper  of  the  two  figui-es. 
Were  it  ever  the  custom  to  tiMch  that  you  may 
take  four,  two  or  three  notes  of  any  kiml  in  the 
bar — that  w-hen  these  notes  are  without  dots 
they  must  each  move  in  tir„ii,  and  when  with 
dots  they  must  move-  in  thnrs,  there  would  lie 
nothing  more  to  Icaru,  for  tin-  licence  of  writ- 
ing triplets  in  simjile  titnc  is  known  to  every 
child.  That  any  youtig  |)U])il  will  arrive  at  this 
f,-\cf  hiu-self  I  am  inclinecl  to  doubt,  for  in  the 
littlf^  te.iching  she  has  had,  the  truth  ("as  far  as 
compounil  time  at  least  is  concerned)  is  care- 
fully hidden.  ITon-.  for  instance,  can  she  dis- 
cover that  (!.(  or  0.8  is  merely  moving  in  tw-o 
triplets  in  the  bar,  in  the  same  time  as  tw-o 
doublets,  when  she  is  impressed  w-ith  the  con- 
viction that,  in  all  cases,  a  "dot  after  a  note 
makes  it  half  as  long  again?  " 

Were  pupils  tatight  to  nnhiir  their  music  in 
order  to  get  at  the  phrasing  intemled  by  the 
composer,  they  w-ould  at  once  \n;  able  to  sing 
w-ith  their  fingers  as  they  should  sing  with  the 
voice;  but  whilst  the  lingering  notion  prevails 
that  the  bar  lines  do  moi-e  than  regulate  the 
nif'in'/rr.  there  can  be  little  hope  of  any  clear 
ideas  on  the  sidijcct.  To  finger  a  passage  as 
you  ))hrase  it,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how-  yon 
.«//o(//</ jihrase  it :  and  although  this  is  clearly 
enough  (-xjiressed  upon  the  pa])er,  v\c  rarely 
find  that  ])U])ils  do  more  than  itnitate  the  mas- 
ter, because  they  are  not  taught  those  princi- 
ples w-hich  can  ever  make  the  music  ccunc  from 
themselves.  Take,  for  instance,  the  second 
subject  in  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  G  minor  (Op. 
49,  Xo.  1) — a  w-ell-known  school  piece — and 
w-ere  it  taught  as  a  child  w-ould  be  taught  to 
read  a  book — in  phrases  instead  of  single  notes 
— it  could  be  fingered  in  no  other  way  th.-m 
with  the  fotirfh  finger  on  th('  first  F  in  the  sec- 
ond bar.  and  the  thumb  (ui  the  next  F,  because 
the  first  ends  a  phrase  and  the  second  begins 
one;  but  the  pupil  who  even  fingers  it  corrcct- 
Iv.  having  no  reason  for  so  doing,  ]days  both 
F's  w-itli  jirecisely  the  same  touch,  becatise  all 
she  know-s  is  wliat  she  has  been  told — that  the 
"  principal  accent  takes  place  on  the  first  of  the 
bar,"  and  can  scarcely  comprehemt  that  the 
beginning  or  end  of  a  phrase  can  occur  in  any 
part  of  the  bar  that  the  coniposer  pleases: 
indeed  that  the  first  note  of  a  bar  is  often  the 
last  note  of  a  phrase  never  enter.?  the  mind, 
and  the  listener  therefore  hears  each  sentence 
chopped  up  into  bars,  precisely  as  he  often 
hears  a  beautiful  piece  of  poi^ti-v  (■i'o])ped  uj) 
into  lines,  the  meiixur(',oi  coni-s( ,  -with  untrained 
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pupils,  in  I)oth  instances  taking  prcccdonre  of, 
and  Ihcrcforc  olisnnrina',  tlie-sciisi'. 

Till-  niniincr  of  pcrfdiniiny  the  nunicrons  eni- 
IiclliHliinfnts  in  tlic  music  Ixitli  of  tlitf  jiast  and 
present  time  is  so  little  systematized  in  teach- 
intX  that  the  jnipils  seem  left  to  ii;i'ope  out  iv 
method  for  themselves;  so  that  turns  and 
shakes  are  usually  played  rather  as  interrup- 
tions than  as  ornaments  to  the  flow  of  a  passage. 
ApjioggifitnrciK,  too,  are  often  performed  as 
ncfiamiiuritK,  and  <icriitccii1iirii«  as  iipjinfitjiaturfin; 
indeed  in  the  majority  of  Instruction  Books 
the  two  are  i)ositivcly  confounded  together. 
If  this  ignorance  then  exist  in  the  teacher,  how 
can  we  wonder  at  the  ignorance  of  the  jiupil? 
Turns,  direct  and  inverted,  over  notes  and 
over  dots;  shakes,  beats,  &c.,  are  no  doubt 
easily  explained,  but  they  are  more  easily 
played,  by  the  master;  and  a  pupil  generally 
prefers  hearing  a  thing  done  to  being  told  the 
theory  of  doing  it. 

Of  course  I  could  extend  these  observations 
to  a  much  greater  length — for  the  theme  is 
sufficiently  fertile — but  my  object,  as  I  have 
already  said,  is  simply  to  draw  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  the  care  of  young  people,  to 
the  manner  in  which  much  of  the  musical  edu- 
cation in  this  country  is  now  conducted.  Tlic 
da}'  may  come  when  the  possession  of  a  diplo- 
ma, granted  by  competent  authorities,  shall  be 
considered — as  in  the  medical  profession — the 
only  proof  of  thorough  competence ;  but  this 
time  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  it  behoves  parents 
and  guardians,  therefore,  to  think  for  them- 
selves in  the  matter,  and  to  exercise  a  little  care 
in  the  choice  of  masters  for  a  branch  of  educa- 
tion which  is  now  rapidly  ceasingto  be  treated, 
even  in  fashionable  society,  as  a  mere  showy 
accomplishment.  A  sound  musical  training 
should  be  guaranteed  in  every  establishment  of 
any  position;  and  this  cannot  be  expected 
whilst  either  apathy  or  ignorance  is  permitted 
or  overlooked  at  the  lessons;  for  to  ensure 
steady  and  satisfactory  progress  in  the  pupil, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  master  shall  not  only 
teach  all  he  knows,  but  that  he  shall  know  all 
he  teaches. — London  Musicul  Times. 


The  "  Vibrato,"  (alias  "  Tremolo,"  alias 

"  V/obble." ) 

The  following  letter  to  the  London  Musical  Stan- 
dard (from  our  excellent  friend  William  H.  Cum- 
MixGS  ?),  touches  inanv  of  our  own  singers,  as  well 
as  those  in  England;  although  we  think  we  can 
sty  that  the  evil  practice  has  considerably  abated 
here  of  late. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  "  MUSICAL  ST-iXDAKD." 

Sir, — During  the  past  musical  season  a  tendency 
to  indulge  in  "  vibrato"  singing  on  the  part  of  many 
vocalists  who  have  occupied  prominent  positions 
has  been  only  too  frequent,  and,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  the  press  has  passed  by  this  terrible  fijiling 
without  the  censure  it  assuredly  deserves. 

In  the  case  of  tlie  qnartett  of  vocalists  brought 
here  by  Verdi  to  sing  in  his  Requiem,  and  who  pre- 
sented so  many  admirable  qualities  in  their  singinij, 
the  public  press  seemed  deaf  and  blind  to  the  fatal 
fault  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  soprano  was 
quite  incapable  of  sustaining  with  a  steady  tone  A 
above  the  staff,  and  I  heard,  during  one  of  the  Re- 
quiem performances,  a  lady  near  me,  remark,  "what 
,  a  beautiful  shake  the  vocalist  had,"  when  comjioser 
^  and  singer  were  guiltless  of  any-  intention  to  intro- 
duce a  shake. 

Now  all  true  and  well  educated  vocalists  know 
that  a  shaking  or  trembling  voice  is  not  a  desirable 
tiling  to  cultivate,  but  the  \evy  reverse,  and  that  it 
is  also  a  sure  indication  of  insufficient  or  fabe  train- 
ing, or  of  taxing  the  vocal  organs  beyond  their  nnt- 
nral  ciipabilities.  It  is.  of  course,  sometimes  the 
result  of  failing  powers  from  old  age.  and  frequently 
in  such  cases  we  can  admire  the  skill  of  the  artist 
wdio,  triumphing  over  his  physical  failings,  causes 
ns  to  regard  chielly  his  ripened  judgmentand  men- 
tal superiority  ;  hut  when  youth  begins  to  imitate 
the  palsies  of  old  age  it  is  time  for  those  who  stand 
by  to  raise  a  warning  voice.         Yours,  Ac, 

W.  H.  C. 

Tni5  /S/onf/ajY^  editorially  endorses  the  complaint, 
and  carries  it  still  farther,  thus  : 


Onr  corrrespondent  W.  II.  C.  is  entitled  to  speak 
with  liiithorily,  and  his  warninir  aifainst  the  con- 
stant indulgence  of  the  vihrato  sliould  encage,  not 
onlv  the  serious  attention  of  vocalists  themselves, 
hut  the  c;ireful  coiisiflcriition  of  the  musical  profes 
sion  and  public.  A  couph^  fifyearsa^'o  we  ourselves 
attaclted  the  evil,  and  now  that  tliiTe  is  no  sic;n  of 
the  dimimilion  of  the  disease,  it  is  high  time  asrain 
to  comment  on  it,  and  [n'otest  against  the  pernicious 
practice.  Like  many  current  vices,  it  might  have 
had  its  origin  in  what — for  the  nonce — we  may  term 
a  virtue.  It  is  prohaI)le  that  a  singer,  carried  away 
by  intense  feeling  at  some  specially  dratnatic  situa- 
tion, may  have  tirst  employed  the  vihralo.  to  inten- 
sifv  tile  effect  of  the  music.  And  this  was  only  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  nature,  for  the 
voice  invariably  trembles  with  dee|<  passionate  feel- 
ing. Used  in  tins  unaffected  and  n.atnral  wiiy.  the 
mhrairi  is  charming,  and  imquestionably  heishtens 
the  effect  of  the  situation  thus  treated.  But  we 
mny  have  too  much  even  of  the  bestthinirs,  and  the 
misuse  of  this  grace,  and  the  exagsjeration  into 
whicli  it  has  grown,  have  now  assumeri  alarming 
proportions.  That  wddcli  gave  a  thrillins  intensity 
to  certain  notes  in  particular  pasi^ages.  has  devel- 
oped into  a  lachrymose  trembling  on  every  note 
sung ;  and  now  the  abuse  of  a  useful  feature  has 
created  in  unsophisticated  minds  a  strong  objection 
to  its  employment  at  all.  Tins  indepil  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  the  vice  is  spreading  so  widely, 
and  rapidly  becoming  so  fashionable,  that,  unless 
checked,  we  shall  soon  have  our  musicians  imitatins 
"  the  palsies  of  old  age."  as  W.  H.  C.  puts  it,  instead 
of  interpreting  their  art  with  robust  strength.  Let 
it  be  clearly  understood  that  a  trembling  voice  is  a 
blemish,  not  a  beauty;  and  that  the  unpleasant 
feature  is  not  a  thing  to  be  desired,  but  a  defect  to 
be  regretted.  Its  constant  use  denotes  not  only  bad 
taste,  but  bad  training,  or  else  a  worn  out  voice. 
Hitherto  this  detestable  style  has  been  exclusively 
confined  to  foreign  singers — ehiefiy  French— but 
there  are  signs  of  its  adoption  by  some  of  our 
young  English  singers.  There  is  no  need  to  men- 
tion names,  hut  concert  goers  of  the  present  season 
must  have  heard  more  than  one  aspir:int  for  the 
palsied  role.  The^e  younor  vocalists  woidd  soon 
abandon  the  practice  could  they  but  appreciate  the 
sorry  exhibition  th.atthey  make  of  themselves  :  they 
should  reflect  that  this  vocal  asthma  eliminates  all 
healthy  vigor  from  music,  and  only  supplies  in  its 
place,  a  feeble  enervating  effect  that  quickly  palls 
on  the  ear.  and  soon  excites  weariness  and  disgust. 
But  the  evil  takes  a  wider  range  than  even  our 
correspondent  (loints  out:  it  has  extended  very 
considerably  into  the  instrumental  world  of  mu=ic. 
Solo  players  on  the  violin  have  not  been  permitteil 
its  exclusive  use.  but  all  the  members  of  the  stringed 
family  freely  employ  it.  The  various  kinds  of  wind 
instruments  are  f^ollowdng  suit:  from  the  gentle  flute 
to  the  brazen  o|)hieleide.  all  seem  afflicted  with  the 
senseless  wobble.  The  street  cornet  plaver  is  great 
in  the  tremolo  ;  as  to  the  precise  kind  of  ta^fe  which 
causes  its  employment  here,  we  care  not  to  enquire. 
Ever  the  majestic  organ  has  become  addicted  to  the 
vice;  meclianical  tremulants,  and  registers  of  the 
"  Unda  Maris"  and  "Voix  celeste"  qualities  find 
favor  among  the  admirers  of  this  nuisance.  Of 
course  the  harmonium  has  coarsely  imitated  the 
feature;  and  very  distressing  it  is'  to  hear  some 
choice  ditty  wobbling  its  shaky  length  along  on  the 
sixteen  feet  stop  to  which  the  tremolo  is  attached. 
The  evil  has  thus  become  so  general,  that,  unless 
a  change  takes  place,  the  uninstructed  public  will 
fancy  the  while  body  of  musicians  to  he  suffering 
from  a  sort  of  St.  Vitus's  dance. 


Madame  Patey. 

(From  the  " Saturdai/  Profframme,"  London.) 
What  opera  is  to  Italy,  so  are  oratorio  and  the 
British  hnllads  to  England.  Paring  the  last  ten 
years  English  opera,  properly  so  called,  has  been 
sadly  neglected  in  London,  but  we  have  kept  np  our 
taste  for  ballets  and  oratorios  with  a  vengeance. 
Our  repertory  in  each  department  is  a  most  exten- 
sive one.  while,  so  far  as  artists  and  choralists  are 
concerned,  we  are  equal  to  any  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  gloVe.  In  Germany  the  taste  for  oratorios  is 
shared  with  that  for  operas.  In  Italy  oratorios  are 
almost  unknown.  The  .Americans  do  not  at  present 
possess  our  opportunities  and  resources  in  this  re- 
spect, though  they  are  fast  making  up  for  lost  time  : 
while  the  taste  for  oratorio  in  France,  long  dormant, 
is  now  apparently  only  .about  to  b?  revived.  In 
England  the  case  is  different.  Not  only  in  London, 
where  we  have  upwards  of  thirty  amateur  choral 
societies,  but  in  every  town  of  any  importance  in  the 


provinces  may  be  found  associations  of  amateurs 
wiio  practise  and  perform  oratorios  and  other  choral 
works.  The  love  of  this  branch  of  the  art  is,  in 
fact,  general  throughout  the  country,  and  the  nu- 
merous ])ei'formances  of  oi'atoriosgi\'en  in  the  course 
of  tlie  winter  seasrin  afforri  empiovmcnt  to  almost  as 
many  artists  as  can  l)e  found  for  the  work.  This 
being  the  case,  it  almost  becomes  a  matter  f>f  course 
that  the  name  of  a  great  and  pripular  Kuglish  vocal- 
ist should  be  peculiarly  identified  with  oratorio. 
And  so  it  is  in  the  case  of  Madame  Patey.  First  as 
Miss  Whytock,  afterwards  as  Madame  Patey- 
Whytock,  and  still  more  recently  as  Madame  Patey, 
the  lady  has  been  for  many  years  celebrated  as  an 
oratorio  singer.  Since  the  retirement  of  Madame 
Sainton-Dolby,  Madame  Patey  has  come  still  more 
into  prominent  notice,  and  she  now  stan'ls,  without 
fear  of  rivalry,  the  leading  contralto  of  England. 
There  is  no  artist,  English  or  foreign,  before  the 
public  who  can  approach  her  on  her  own  ground, 
and  in  oratorio  Madame  Patey  unquestionably 
stands  the  first  contralto  vocalist  of  the  day. 

When  last  year  the  energetic  and  talented  M. 
Lamimreux  made  a  vigorous  and  highly  successful 
attempt  to  reintroduce  oratorio  into  France,  it  was 
to  Madame  Patey  that  he  applied  to  become  his 
chief  contralto  soloist.  Jealous  as  French  musicians 
naturally  are  of  the  supposed  pre-eminence  of  their 
own  country  in  all  musical  matters,  the  utter  absence 
of  a  French  contralto  vocalist  of  adequate  talent  and 
experience  for  the  performance  of  oratorio  was  per- 
force admitted,  and  Madame  Pate,"  was  offered,  and 
accepted,  a  special  fee  to  cross  the  Channel  to  sing 
the  Messiah  in  French.  All  the  articles,  critical  or 
adulatory,  that  could  be  written,  and  all  the  ap- 
plause gained  in  her  own  country,  cannot  proclaim 
Madame  Patey 's  high  talent  better  than  this  simple 
fact.  Few,  very  few,  English  artists  are  able  to 
make  a  name  on  the  Continent;  but  Madame  Pat- 
ey's  success  in  Pai-is  was  so  great  that  she  was  spec- 
ially retained  to  sing  before  the  highly  critical 
audience  of  the  Societe  des  Concerts  (better  known 
as  the  Conservatoire  Concerts),  the  performance  of 
which,  amateurs  reed  hardly  he  renrinded,  rank  on 
the  Continent  equal  only  to  those  of  the  Gewand- 
baus  Concerts  of  Leipzig  and  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts  of  Vienna.  In  America,  tno.  Madame 
Patey  is  a  great  favorite,  and  this,  notwithstanding 
that  the  New  World  possesses  some  highly-gifted 
contralto  vocalists  of  its  own. 

As  a  ballad-singer  Madame  Patey  has  also  a  high 
and  well-merited  reputation.  It  has  been  said,  and 
with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  many  vocalists  of 
high  talent  cannot  sing  a  simple  ballad.  This  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  fact,  so  far  as  many  foreign 
artists  are  concerned,  but  most  English  vocalists  can 
sing  ballads.  Madame  Patey's  fame,  in  this  respect, 
therefore,  needs  no  special  comment:  she  has  for 
many  years  leen  the  chief  contralto  vocalist  at  Mr. 
.lohn  Boosey's  ballad  concerts,  while,  for  every  im- 
portant concert  given  in  London  or  the  provinces, 
at  every  mu'^ical  festival,  and  wherever  there  is 
English  music  to  be 'sung,  we  find  Madame  Patey's 
name  at  the  head  of  tlie  list  of  contra'tos.  In  the 
English  provinces  Madame  Patey's  popularity  has 
long  ago  been  assured.  A  distinguished  English 
amateur  once  said  he  had  heard  a  great  many  Eng- 
lish and  foreign  artists  in  the  provinces,  some  were 
higldy  pojiular  :  some  were  much  admired  for  sjiec- 
ial  gifts  of  nature  or  of  training  ;  some  drew  large 
audiences  for  brilliancy  of  vocalization  ;  but  the 
name  of  Madame  Patey  was  held  throughout  the 
country  with  a  general  feeling  of  the  deepest  resj^ect. 
This  is  true.  The  lady  is  greatly  admired  as  an 
artist,  but  it  is  still  more  flattering  mark  of  regard 
to  say  that  Madame  Patey  is  universally  respected 
as  an  Englislnvoman. 

It  has  been  the  cu-tom  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
for  some  years  past,  for  Madame  Patey  to  t.ake 
round  the  provinces  a  representative  troupe  of 
English  vocalists.  Other  troupes,  both  English  and 
foreign,  go  the  rounds,  some  to  give  concerts,  others 
to  give  performances  of  operas  ;  but,  though  they 
often  attract  large  and  brilliant  audiences,  Madame 
Patey's  concert  party  never  suffers  in  popularity  by 
competition.  It  appeals  especially  to  a  very  large 
class  of  provincial  amateurs,  wdio  love  to  hear  Eng- 
lish music  sung  by  English  vocalists;  and  Madame 
Patey's  concert  troupe  finds  nightly  employment  in 
the  large  towns  until  the  winter  performances  of 
oratorio  interfere  with  the  arrangements  of  the  in- 
di\'idual  members  of  the  company,  and  it  is  com- 
pelled to  he  temporarily  disbanded.  It  may  surprise 
many  amateurs  to  hear,  although  the  directors  of 
country  choral  societies  and  other  provincial  enfre- 
preuc'irs  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  that,  notwith- 
standing   the    large  number  of  English    vocalists 
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available  for  the  purpose,  so  great  is  tlie  demand  at 
Oliristraas  time,  that  tlie  enarnijements  witli  the 
principal  artists  liave  to  Ije  made  in  .Inly,  and  that, 
exeept  for  sperial  oceasions.  it  is  almost  hopeless  to 
retain  the  services  of  the  leading  English  vocalists 
after  Septemher  or  October. 

In  any  notice  of  Madame  Patey  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  avoid  mentioning  the  name  of  her  hns. 
band.  Mr.  .1.  (i.  Patey.  As  a  rheorelieal  and  prac- 
tical musician  Mr.  Patev  holds  a  very  high  position  ; 

so  high,  ind 1,  thatifhe  had  been  gifted  by  nature 

ns  he  is  gifted  in  art  he  would  have  been  able  to 
make  for  himself  a  gre.it  name  in  English  history. 
How  much  ea(di  of  this  talented  couple  owes  to  the 
olher  only  their  private  friends  can  (ell  ;  nor  does 
it  so  far  concern  the  public  to  know.  Madame 
Patey  is  now  in  her  prime  as  an  artist.  Bv  dint  of 
hard  work  and  great  talent  she  has  raised  her-^cdf  to 
the  high  positirju  she  now  occupies  and  when  (we 
hope  many  years  hence)  she.  following  (he  example 
of  her  eminent  predecessor,  Madame  Sainton-Dolby, 
(diooses  to  relinfpiish  the  moi'c  ac(ive  duties  of  her 
profession,  and  to  seek  repose  in  honorable  retire- 
ment, she  will  enjoy  the  consciousness  (hat  she  has 
done  her  dutv  to  her  art,  and  has  (airly  earned  the 
right  to  the  proud  title  of  a  represen(ative  English 
vocalist. 


Helmholtz  on  the  ftuality  of  Sounds. 

(From  "  Chur<-h'x  Miixi<'nl   ]'isil(ir.") 
I. 

It  is  perhaps  not  new  to  (he  reader  that  Professor 
Ilcdmholtz.  of  Berlin,  has  In-cu  enL'aged  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  carefully  investigating  the  nature  of 
Fonnd.  The  results  of  his  experiments  and  deduc- 
tions make  up  his  wiu'k,  called  "  Tonrmpfindnnrini ," 
which  was  (he  source  of  a  large  part  of  TyndrdTs 
"  Sound,"  and  the  clever  little  book  bv  Mr.  Sedley 
Taylor,  called  "The  Science  of  Music"  (lately 
publisheil  by  the  Appletons.  price  *!).  Tlie  pitcli 
of  Ilehnhohz's  discoveries  lies,  ]">crhaps,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  "  pardal  tones,"  and  "  crunbitiation  tones." 

A  m((sical  sound — /.  f.,  one  ha\  ing  definite  pit(di 
—  llchnhohz  calls  a  "  klani;,"  the  woi'fl  "  tone"  con- 
veying the  idea  of  a  pure  and  simple  sound  ;  whereas 
few  irnisieal  sounds  are  simple  (ones,  but  rather 
combinations  (tf  several  sounds,  wdiieh  together  form 
a  chord.  This  complexitv  of  Uhing  is  most  easily 
recognizeil  in  (he  lumi  of  a  bell.  ]''or  example,  the 
gre.-it  bell  of  "Notre  l>anie"  College,  a(  South 
Bend,  Indiana  (presen(,ed  by  Napoleon  TIT.),  Jiro- 
longs  its  (dang  for  some  five  minutes  after  being 
struck,  durinir  the  most  of  wlTudi  (iine  it  .sounds  ex- 
actlv  like  a  full  cliord  on  a  very  large  organ.  I,ef 
us  understand,  then,  (h.it  almr)s{  every  musical 
khing  consists  of  a  more  or  less  audible  chief  tone, 
along  with  w  hich  are  heard  a  nundier  of  "harmonic 
over-tones."  The  fundamental  tone  is  commonly 
much  stronger  than  the  other  "  partial  (ones"  of  the 
klang.  By  "  klang-tint"  is  meant  (hat  element  of 
the  klang  wdiich  i-nables  one  (o  distinguish  between 
tile  ti)ne  (.fa  violin  and  (he  tone  of  a  flute  or  anv 
other  instrument.  The  ('ull  assortment  of  over- 
liarmonies  reaches  as  high  as  ten  (jr  twtdve.  For 
instance  : 


The  figures  give  the  number  of  vibrations  of  each 
partial  time,  as  compareil  with  the  fuiulamcntal. 

But  not  evei  V  klang  has  all  these  partial  tones. 
The  klang  of  a  stopped  organ  ]iiiie  bl  iwn  at  a  low 
wind  prtssure,  gives  scarc(dv  any  tr.ace  of  pardal 
tones.  The  tone  of  the  violin  is  f(dl  of  partial  tones. 
Again,  the  partial  tones  may  be  of  greater  or  less 
intensity,  as  compared  with  the  fundamental  note  of 
the  klang.  It  is  (he  mnnhcr  aiiJ  rcJat'rc  'ntUnxitii  o/* 
tlif  pnr'in!  innta  wdii(di  gives  everv  musical  sound  i(s 
cha^aeteri^tic  (|uality.  Even  wi(h  but  four  partial 
(ones,  and  two  de;:;rees  of  intensity,  (lie  variation  in 
quality  becomes  very  great.  For  instance,  let  /" 
and  /)  be  (he  deffrees  of  intensitv.  With  one  tone 
soft,  we  have  fY//K /fp/.  f/'ff.' pf'tY.  With  two 
t(mes /),  we  have  fppp,)'fpp,]>pfP'tppp-  Total  14. 
But  as  a  sliglit  vatdation  in  the  relative  in(ensify  of 
a  single  ])ai-(ial  tone  makes  a  ]>erc(^ptible  change  in 
the  quality  of  (he  klang.  tour  partial  tones  would  in 
fact  give  us  a  verv  large  number  of  variations  of 
color.' 

The  unaccustomed  ear  will  of  course  be  unable  to 
detect  the  presence  of  partial  tones  in  the  klang, 
still  less  to  determine  accurately  exactly  what  tones 


are  present,  and  in  what  degree  of  intensity, 
Tlelmhidtz  employs  wdiat  he  calls  a  "  resonator" — 
a  hollow  sphere  of  brass,  with  a  small  funnel  at  one 
opening,  opposite  which  is  a  smaller  tube  to  insert 
into  the  ear.  Such  a  resonator  is  in  effect  a  hear- 
ing trumpet,  tuned  to  a  |)articular  pitch.  With  a 
series  of  such  resonators,  tuned  to  different  pitch(.s, 
he  was  able  to  deterndne  accurately  the  presence  or 
absence  of  nfiven  jiai'dal  tones  in  any  klang.  The 
sum  of  the  "  jiartial-tone  "  discovery  is,  then,  that 
every  tone-quality  i.s  due  to  the  presence  of  certain 
specified  "  partial  tones,"  and  their  relative  intensi- 
tv— everv  orchestral  instrument  having  its  own 
ideal  pattern  of  klang,  the  individual  specimens  of 
the  same  kind  tnore  or  less  closely  approximating 
the  standard. 

Tlaving  hit  upon  this  theory  of  the  real  nature  of 
tone-color,  and  thus  solved  a  conundrum  which  ev- 
ery investigator  before  him  had  been  compelled  to 
give  u]).  it  remained  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his 
theory  bv  the  pr(Kluction  of  tones  of  different  and 
Heterndnate  qualify  from  thesame  apparatus,  winch 
apparatus  seemsto  me  wonderfully  ingeidous.  The 
kcv  to  his  apparatus  is  the  fact  that  a  tuinng- 
fork  produces  a  tone  almost  inaudible,  excejit  when 
its  vibrati(»ns  are  couimunicafcd  to  a  soumling 
board  (as.  c.  fi..  ii  fable  or  box).  Ibdmholfz  discov. 
ered  that  if  the  vibrating  fork  be  held  over  the  end 
of  a  tidie  of  sidfable  length,  (he  tone  woidd  come 
out  clear  and  s(rong.  For  producing  each  partial 
t(uie  he  employed,  therefore,  a  tuning-fork,  fixed 
op)Kisite  a  resonating  (ube,  wi(h  an  ojKOiing  wdii(di 
(■(udd  be  closed  by  the  intcrposi(i(ui  of  a  li(tle  dam 
per,  or  screen,  between  the  tube  and  the  fork, 
whercbv  the  tube  no  longiT  acts  as  a  resonator. 
The  tone  comes  out  (dear  in  ]n'oporlion  as  the  screen 
is  fidlv  withdrawn.  The  fork  stands  vertical  on  a 
little  table.  In  order  to  secure  continuous  vibra- 
tion of  (he  fo.k,  he  placed  i(s  ]irongs  between  the 
])oles  of  an  electro-maixnet.  in  such  a  way  that  the 
vibrating  i>rongs  woidd  open  and  close  the  magnet- 
ic circuit.  The  magnetic  current  itself  was  not 
cons(ant;  for  if  it  had  been,  no  vibration  could  have 
taken  ]dace,  since  the  magnet  would  have  (■ondnu- 
allv  a((racted  the  prongs  of  the  fork.  At  the  same 
(inie  it  was  indispensable  that  the  interrui>iions  of 
(he  cnrrent  should  synchronize  with  (he  vibradon- 
tinu's  of  the  fork,  siiu'c.  if  the  fork  vibrate  at  all,  it 
must  do  so  at  its  own  ra(e  per  second.  The  meeh- 
arnsni  bv  wduch  he  accomplished  (his  determina(e 
in(erruption  of  the  current,  was  very  simple  and 
ini^enious.  He  fixed  a  lari^e  tuning-fork,  (he  fuud.a- 
inen(al  ((Uie  of  his  desircl  klang,  between  (he  poles 
of  an  (declroinagnet.  IC(U'h  prong  of  the  hud;  bears 
a  platinum  wire,  dipping  info  n  cup  of  rnercury.  one 
of  wdu(di  is  so  adiusd'd  (hat  at  (he  extreme  point  of 
ea(d»  vil>ra(ion,  the  platinum  wire  is  drawn  (mt  (jf 
the  mercury. 

The  current  enters  thronirh  one  prong  of  the  fork, 
.s.iy  at  II  (A,  tuinng  fork),  passes  round  to  b,   tlu'n(;e 


strong  and  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  tenth  weaker,  the 
fundamental  tone  being  somewdiat  diminished. 
When  he  suddenly  removed  the  screen,  so  that  the 
fundament.al  tone,  B  flat,  came  out  good  and  strong, 
the  ajiparatus  immediately  and  plainly  changed  its 
O  into  U.  The  vowels  ah  and  <7  required  the  high- 
er partial  tones  (the  fifth  to  eighth)  to  be  stronger, 
the  of  hers  weaker. 

The  clarinet  tone  was  characterized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  odd  harmonics  only — the  third,  fifth, 
seventh,  and  ninth,  etc.  Oboe,  bassoon,  horn,  etc., 
had  all  the  partial  tones,  but  of  course  in  varying 
intensity.  The  diapason  pipes  of  the  organ  give  all 
the  harmonics  up  to  the  fourth,  Narrow  l>ipes, 
sueii  as  the  "  salicional  ''  and  "  viol  da  iramba."  gave 
as  high  as  six  harmonics.  Stopped  wooden  ijijjcs 
gave  especially  tlur  third  and  fifth  jiartial  tones. 
I'ipes  with  bell  openinirs  bring  out  especially  the 
high  harmonics,  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh, 
stronger  than  the  lower.  The  klang  Helmholtz 
characterizes  as  "  empty  but  bright."  Instruments 
of  the  violin  family  have  the  first  harmonics  weaker 
than  in  the  piano  or  guitar;  the  upper  ones  (sixth 
to  tenth),  on  the  contrary,  being  much  stronger  and 
plain  (»r. 

When  two  or  more  sounds  are  heard  at  the  same 
time,  there  result  "  combinafi(m  tones  "  (or,  as  I 
have  formerly  called  them,  "  un(ler-harmonics.") 
In  the  case  of  two  klangs  sounding  together,  tliere 
will  he  one  resultiu'r  coud)ination  tone — namely,  the 
"  greatest  common  measure  "  of  the  series  of  vibra- 
tions jiroducing  the  two  klangs. 

These  may  easily  be  heard  if  n  few  thirds  arc 
played  loudly  on  the  reed  organ.     For  instance  : 


A- 


{' 


to  ttio  pIt'rtro-mncrn''t  r--',  which,  hfcoinin:;  inacjnetin, 
draws  tlio  pronij^  (if  the  fork  asiin<h'r,  and  so  hr(M»ks 
tiie  circuit,  Uy  witlnlrawiiiij;  tlm  pron^  a  from  ils 
cup  of  mercury.  The  circuit  iirokcn,  tlie  electro- 
mai^net  c  loses  its  [unvcr.  and  the  circuit  is  au:ain 
made,  as  at  first,  when  in><tantly  it  is  attain  broken, 
and  so  (ni  with  everv  vibration  of  the  fork, 

llelnihoUz's  a|>])aratu-;,  then,  for  the  synthesis  of 
sound,  consisted  ol  a  battery  of  twelve  forks,  witli 
resonatinc^  tubes,  like  that  at  first  described,  tuned 
to  the  followini;  pitches  : 

^-t- 


mmm 


1 
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The  whole  set  in  operation  by  a  g.alvanic  current,, 
interrupted  by  the  vibrations  of  the  fork  tuned  to 
the  fundamental  tone  of  the  klang,  B  flat,  as  alrcady 
described. 

With  this  appar.atus  he  was  able  to  imitate  the 
vowels  of  human  speech,  and  most  qualities  of  sound 
foimd  in  organ-pipes  and  various  orchestral  insfru- 
raents.  Ili.s  first  trials  were  made  wi(h  (he  first 
eight  forks.  U,  O,  and  o,  he  obtained  quite  easily, 
except  that  the  latter  was  a  little  dull  for  want  of  tlie 
higher  partial  tones  c'"  and  d'".  The  fundamental 
tone,  B  flat,  gave  a  very  dull  l'.  A  very  beautiful 
tone_,  resulted  from  giving  the  eighth  partial  tone 


COMniN.VTION  TONES. 

When  three  klant'*s  are  sounded  together,  there 
result  three  combination  tones.  For  instance,  the 
triad,  c-cr-e,  contains  three  intervals,  flie  third  c-7, 
the  fourth  /7-c,  and  the  sixth  c-c  :  or,  in  notes  thus, 
giving  rise  to  the  combination  tones  below  : 

So  that  from  this  chord  there  arise  these  three 
combination  tones: 


In  short,  the  jiriuciple  j>revails  that  every  chord 
gives  rise  to  as  many  pnrdal  tones  as  the  chord  con- 
tains intervals.  The  riNulerwdio  woidd  know  more, 
is  referred  to  "  Tyndall  on  Sound."  Sedlcy  Taylor's 
"  Science  of  Music,"  and  especially  IT(dmhol(.z's 
*' Itir  Lrhrc  von  TonriHjtJhtf/unc/tii^'  (Brunswick, 
Fred.  Viewcg  A  Son). 

The  practical  significance  of  the  discovery  of  the 
actual  nature  of  (one-quality  is  very  great,  and  of 
tliat  I  will  speak  hereafter. 

W.  S.  B.  M.vTiiEws. 


Tin:  PoF.Tic  Ci,\Mtv*>v.\NCK. — What  is  the  poet's 
condition  when  writing  '/  If  Shakespeare  called  it 
a  "  fine  frenzy,"  a  modern  jisychologist  would  be 
quite  as  likely  to  say  it  is  a  kind  of  clairvoyance. 
'Tlu^  ])oet  is  a  inediuin,  and  he  has  always  recognized 
himself  as  such  ever  since  and  long  before  the  invo- 
cation which  begins  the  2-reat  early  epic.  He  holds 
the  pen,  and  the  divinity,  the  muse,  the  inspirati(ui, 
the  genius,  the  spirit-influence. — whatever  the  time 
may  choose  to  call  it, — shapes  the  characters.  The 
ditTerence  in  this.  In  the  "  medium  "  commonly 
so  called,  the  mechanical  process  of  writing  is  auto- 
matically |>erformed  by  the  muscles,  in  obedience  to 
an  imjuilsc  not  recognized  as  proceeding  from  the 
will.  In  poetical  composidcm  the  will  is  first  called 
in  requisition  to  exclude  interfering  outward  im- 
pressions and  alien  trains  of  thought.  After  a  cer- 
tain time  (he  second  state  or  adjustment  of  the 
poet's  dfnible  consciousness  (for  he  has  two  states, 
just  as  the  somnambulists  have)  sets  up  its  own  au- 
tomatic movement,  with  its  special  trains  of  ideas 
and  feelings  in  the  thinking  and  emotional  cen- 
tres. As  soon  as  the  fine  frenzy  or  fpttsi  trance- 
state  is  fairly  established,  the  consciousness  watches 
the  torrent  of  thoughts  and  arrests  the  ones  wanted, 
singly  with  their  fitting  expression,  or  in  groups  of 
fortunate  sequences  which  he  cannot  better  by  after 
treatment.     As  the  poetical  vocabulary  is   limited 
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ami  its  jilnstioity  lends  itsolf  onlyto  rnrtain  moulds, 
t,Iie  mind  worl;.s"  under  f,'reiit,  diflieulty,  :it  leiist  nnlil 
it  has  ae(|uired  by  pi"iel,ice  sneli  Imiidliiis  nf  lan- 
<;iui"-e  that  cverv  poss'bility  of  rliylluii  or  rliyme 
od'era  itself  netnally  or  |'"t''ii'i'>'ly  to  tlie  clairvoy- 
ant piM-ceiition  sinuiltancously  witli  tlie  tliouijlit,  it 
is  to  cndiodv-  Tims  poetical  composition  is  the 
most  intense," the  moat  exciting,  and  theref<n-e  the 
most  exliaustintr  of  mental  exercises.  It  is  excitini; 
because  its  mental  states  are  a  series  of  revelations 
and  surprises;  intense  on  account  of  the  double 
strain  upon  the  attention.  The  poet  is  not  the 
same  man  wlio  seated  Idniself  an  liour  ago  at  his 
desk,  with  the  dust-cart  and  llie  gutter,  or  the  duck- 
pond  and  the  hay-stack  and  the  barn-yard  fowls  be- 
neath liis  window.  lie  is  in  the  forest  with  the 
son^-birds;  lie  is  on  the  mountain  top  with  the  ea- 
gles^ He  sat  down  in  rusty  broadcloth,  he  is  ar- 
rayed in  the  imperial  purple  of  his  singing-robes. 
Let  him  alone  now,  if  you  are  wise,  for  you  might 
as  well  hai'c  puslied  the  arm  tli.at.  was  linisliing  tlie 
smile  of  a  Madonna,  or  laid  a  rail  before  a  train  that 
had  a  rpieen  on  board,  as  thrust  ycnir  untimely  ques- 
tion on  this  half  cataleptic  cliild  of  the  muse,  who 
hardly  knows  whether  he  is  in  the  body  or  out  of 
the  body.  And  do  not  wonder  if,  when  the  fit  is 
over,  he  is  in  some  respects  I'ke  one  who  is  recov- 
ering .after  an  excess  of  the  baser  stimulants.  —  From 
"  Exolicx."  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmeb,  in  Sejilein- 
ber  Afhiiitic. 

Dtoigl/s  |oiiriT!il  of  Siisit. 

BOS  TO  N,     SEPT.     4,     1815. 

Robert  Franz  and  the   German   Volkslied 
and  Choral. 

"We  cannot  forbear  translating;  and  presenting 
to  our  readers  the  principal  portions  of  an 
essay,  recently  published  at  Leipzig,  -which 
we  feel  to  be  a  masterpiece  and  model  of  sound, 
appreciative  musical  criticism,  while  it  gives  a 
most  instructive  insight  into  the  whole  devel- 
opment of  the  most  important  period  of  musi- 
cal history:  "  Robert  Franz  vnd  das  drutsche 
VoU-s-und  Kirchenlkd,"  von  August  S.vran. 
The  writer,  who  studied  theology  in  Halle,  as 
well  as  music  with  Robert  Franz,  has  already 
become  known  here  by  a  remarkable  Sonata 
(Fantasia)  and  other  very  original  and  beauti- 
ful piano  compositions.  In  the  present  writ- 
ing he  pays  the  most  intelligent  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  his  master  which  has  yet  appeared, 
though  Liszt  and  Ambros  have  written  on  the 
same  theme  with  enthusiasm.  Saran  here 
shows  us  precisely  wherein  the  individuality 
of  Franz  and  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  his 
Songs  and  all  his  work  consists.  lie  traces  the 
wonderful  rich  stream  back  to  its  quickening 
spring  in  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation, — to 
the  old  German  people's  melodies  and  to  the 
Protestant  Choral;  and,  in  so  doing,  sheds  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  peculiar  nature  and  the 
pregnant  principle  of  that  old  melody,  which 
contained  the  germ  of  polyphonic  harmony, 
and  shows  the  secret  of  the  art  of  Bach  and 
Handel,  and  of  so  much  that  is  greatest  and 
most  sure  to  live  in  modern  German  music; 
while  it  clearly  differentiates  two  tendencies  in 
great  German  art, — that  of  Bach  and  Handel 
on  the  one  hand,  that  of  Haydu  and  Mozart 
on  the  other. 

We  propose  to  translate  by  instalments  so 
much  as  we  find  practicable  without  much  use 
of  music  type.  The  book  has  a  musical  appen- 
dix, containing  Six  Chorals  for  mixed  choir, 
and  Sis  Old  German  Songs  for  one  voice,  ar- 
ranged with  pianoforte  accompaniment  by 
Franz: — all  most  interesting  as  showing  the 
remarkable  family   likeness   between  this  old 


melody  and  (hat  of  Franz  himself,  besides  ex- 
emi)lifying  the  inimitalde  art  which  Franz  lias 
of  liarmonizing  and  aceoin])anying  such  things 
according  to  their  nature. — We  begin  with  the 
biographical  portion,  showing  how  Franz  grew 
up  under  the  influence  of  this  old  music. 

The  Songs  of  Roueut  Franz  have  enjoyed  for 
some  time  a  steadily  growing  symp.athy,  as  well  on 
the  part  of  the  musical  public,  as  on  the  part  of 
criticism.  Outward  circumstances  may  perhaps 
have  contributed  to  bring  tlie  name  and  the  works 
of  this  composer  nearer  to  many  circles,  which  hith- 
erto have  Etood  aloof  from  them.  But  the  warm 
interest  for  the  artist  would  hardly  find  sufficient 
explan.ation  here,  if  something  did  not  meet  us  in 
his  songs,  wliicii  enchains  every  deep  soul  with  an 
irresistible  magic. 

Criticism  has  sought  to  define  this  something  in 
different  ways.  Franz  Liszt  particularly,  and  A. 
\V.  Ambros,  and  finally  Ileinr.  M.  Schuster  have 
said  what  is  sound  and  full  of  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion about  our  composer.  [The  papers  of  the  first 
two  have  been  translated  in  this  Journal].  And 
yet  these  writers  do  not  seera  to  us  to  have  drawn 
the  specific  and  peculiar  essence  of  the  Franz  muse 
to  the  light  with  perfect  clearness.  To  be  sure  they 
elucidate  it  on  several  sides  in  the  most  striking 
maimer;  nevertheless  thej-  have  not  succeeded  in 
referring  all  the  manifold  particulars,  which  come 
in  question,  to  one  all  penetrating  central  point  of 
view,  from  which  they  all  derive  their  light.  Yet 
this  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  right  apprecia- 
tion of  Franz's  compositions, — and  fortunately  too 
it  is  quite  possible,  as  we  here  hope  to  show. 

In  fact  we  maintain,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to 
prove  ;  fhat  the  specific  essence  of  the  lyric  art  of  Rob- 
ert Franz  lies  in  its  intimate  relationship  to  the  Ger- 
man Volkslied.  and  Church  soncf,  as  it  has  det'eloped 
itself  doirn  to  Sebastian  Bach.  The  German  Protest- 
ant Choral  is  the  mother's  lap  out  of  which  the 
Franz  song  was  born.  All  the  other  elements 
which  the  artist  m.aj-  have  assimilated  to  himself  in 
his  development,  form  as  it  were  only  the  woof  to 
that  warp. 

The  whole  course  of  the  composer's  life  points 
with  all  distinctness  to  this  end.  Franz  has  made 
interesting  communications  to  us,  partly  by  letter, 
partlj-  by  word  of  mouth  in  the  most  private  friend- 
ly circle,  about  his  early  life  ;  those  of  them  which 
belong  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  essay  we  are 
tempted  to  relate. 

"  My  first  musical  impression,"  he  says  in  a  letter. 
"  of  which  to  be  sure  I  can  form  only  a  very  vague 
idea  now,"  (Franz  was  at  that  time  something  over 
two  years  old)  "goes  back  to  the  festival  of  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Reformation. 
In  Ilalle,  too,  high  festival  was  held,  and  I  imagine 
still,  as  in  a  dream,  that  I  can  hear  a  choir  of  trom- 
bones (which,  as  I  was  only  afterwards  informed  of 
course,  was  execntinff  Luther's  immortal  hymn: 
Eiii  fcste  Burg  ist  nnser  Gott)  sounding  down  from 
the  warder's  towers  of  our  principal  and  city 
church." 

After  some  years  we  find  the  boy  in  still  content- 
ment sitting  at  the  feet  of  his  father,  while  he  sang 
to  his  children  a  "countless  number"  of  beautiful 
Chorals.  Franz's  father  was  born  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  ;  accordingly  at  a  time  when  the 
church  song  represented  an  incomparably  more  liv- 
ing power  among  the  people  than  it  does  in  our 
days;  especially  in  Halle,  tlie  chief  seat  of  pietism, 
which,  together  with  the  awakening  of  inward  piety, 
also  cherished  sacred  song  with  warmest  interest. 
Hence  although  Franz's  fitlier,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  pietistic  youthful  inipressioes,  had  im- 
bibed the  prejudices  then  prevailing  in  town  circles 
against  "breadless  arts,"  and  therefore  was  not  the 
man  to  talk  with  of  the  son's  later  calling,  yet  he 
must  have  been  not  without  musical  endowment. 
For  he  intoned  the  aforesaid  Chorals  witli  infallible 
certainty,  and  he  understood  how  to  reproduce  their 


singular  melodic  phrases  (Melismcn)  through  an 
accentuation  suited  to  tlie  words,  Franz  remem- 
liered  two  hymns  in  particular:  Lasset  u^is  den  Iler- 
ren  prcisen  und  vennehrea  seinen  U'dini,  and  O  dass 
ich  tansend  Znnr/cn  lidlle,  whose  jieciiliar  figure  work 
on  the  repetitions  of  the  text  still  rang  dislinetly  in 
his  c-ars.  As  often  as  the  <-liildren  found  the  father 
in  the  mood  for  it — which  to  be  sure  he  was  not 
always — ho  had  to  sing  to  them  ;  and  probably  our 
Robert,  who  actually  was  never  tired  of  listening, 
formed  the  most  interested  portion  of  the  audience. 

Years  passed,  and  by  degrees  these  artistic  enjoj-. 
ments  fell  off  more  and  more,  since  Franz's  father 
was  one  of  those  exceptional  personages  who  love 
to  occupy  themselves  with  little  children  rather 
than  with  those  grown  up.  On  the  other  hand  the 
boy  now  entered  the  public  school.  Here  his  mu- 
sical reminiscences  reduce  themselves  essentially  to 
the  characteristic  fact,  that  his  irresistible  propen- 
sity for  adding  a  second  part  to  the  Choral  melodies 
which  were  practised  in  the  singing  hours,  drew 
down  on  him  many  a  chastisement  from  the  weighty 
hand  of  the  singing  master. 

Franz  had  already  reached  his  fourteenth  year, 
wdien  he  suddenly  conceived  a  lively  desire  for  some 
regular  musical  instruction.  At  first  his  parents 
would  hear  nothing  of  it,  but  they  finally  gave  in 
to  it.  Only  tlie  teachers,  who  were  given  to  him, 
left  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  In  spite  of  that,  his 
talent  broke  the  way  for  itself.  Verj'  soon  the  in- 
clination came  again  to  occupy  himself  with  Cho- 
rals ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that,  among 
friends  and  acquaintances,  he  selected  those  who 
were  animated  by  a  similar  passion.  At  that  time 
(1825-30)  individuals  so  constituted  were  more  easi- 
1}'  found  and  brought  together,  than  is  now  the  case. 
Each  one  gave  proofs  of  his  facility  in  Choral  play- 
ing, and  there  must  at  times  have  been  variety 
enough.  For  Franz  the  chief  gain  consisted  in  the 
fact,  that  from  this  time  forward  a  steadily  growing 
inclination  for  church  music  gained  possession  of 
him.  That  also  drew  him  with  all  power  to  the 
Organ  bench  ;  "  he  ran,"  as  Liszt  says,  "  on  Sundaj's 
from  one  church  to  another,  to  help  out  the  several 
organists  on  single  Choral  verses," 

In  his  twentieth  year  Franz  left  his  native  city 
"  to  study  music  "  with  Friedrich  Schneider  in  Des- 
sau. There  fate  brought  him  together  with  a  com- 
panion with  whom  lie  had  already  made  a  passing 
acquaintance  at  the  gymnasium  of  the  Orphan  house 
in  Halle.  It  was  a  eeriain  Renpsch,  a  young  man, 
who  possessed  an  altogether  uncommon  gift  for  or- 
gan improvisation,  which  he  employed  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  treatment  of  the  Choral.  But  in  this 
department  his  achievements  must  have  been  quite 
extraordinary.  Franz  has  repeatedly  assured  us, 
that  Beupsch  could  play  with  wonderful  facility, 
using  any  Choral  melody  he  pleased  as  cantiisjinnus, 
and  furnishing  it  with  the  richest  basses,  and  with 
corresponding  figure  work.  Often  had  lie  listened 
motionless  to  his  improvisation,  and  he  reckoned 
these  hours  among  the  most  unforgettable  of  his 
life,  Naturally  he  began  to  make  attempts  himself 
to  emulate  this  model,  and,  with  the  energy  of  his 
peculiar  bias,  we  may  well  assume,  that  he  acquired 
thereby  a  respectable  facility  in  the  handling  of  free 
counterpoint. 

Friedrich  Schneider's  systematic  schooling 
brought  order  and  proportion  into  this  unbi'idled 
play  of  fancy.  His  artistic  direction  may  not  in 
other  respects  have  been  much  to  our  friend's  lik- 
insr  ;  but  anyhow  it  gave  him  an  excellent  liclmiijue, 
which  seems  in  our  day  to  become  continually 
rarer. 

Returning  to  ILille,  the  incipient  artist  found 
right  aw.iy  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  his  decided 
fundamental  tendency  still  further.  He  joined  a 
circle  which,  formed  on  the  model  of  that  of  Thi- 
baut  in  Heidelberg,  occupied  itself  only  with  the 
old  Italian  and  old  German  art,  closing  the  latter 
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with  I^Mch  (iiul  Handel.  IIer(;  fttr  the  first,  tiiiio 
tliere  rose  n  liirht  for  hini  aver  Suba>;tian  Bach  ;  it 
wa-^  the  i^pJeiifiiil  Motet  lor  (hmhle  ohoriis  :  Fiirrhfr 
'h.-h  ui.-hl,  irh  hin  l.vi  Jir.  Frnin  tiiat  lime  Baeli's 
eoMipositions.  hut  c-iM-cially  the  r'horals.  Ipi.a-aiiie 
his  dally  fond.  Franz  has  ay>ured  us  that  he  owl-s 
tlip  best  part  of  liis  musical  ability  tcj  their  uninter- 
rupted study. 

At  the  same  tiiue  he  became  acquainted  with 
Schubert's  coinposilirjns,  \vl>ich  he  devoured  with  a 
feverish  hunfi'er.  Now  his  fate  was  decided.  The 
infinit(dy  excitinji-  and  frucfifyiuc^  ])o\ver  of  Schu- 
bert's niu^ie  kindled  the  creative  spark  tliat  slum- 
bered in  hini,  and  tliere  arose  a  scries  of  son^iS 
(Linhnt  tin*/  (haiin'jni).  wliich  dearly  l>ear  the  iui- 
pfess  of  their  modi*!.  Franz,  witli  a  self-denial  sel- 
dom [net.  witii  in  otir  time,  has  kept  tiiem  in  \\\< 
desk.  He  f(dt  that  his  speeitie  Indivhiualily  had 
not  yet  reaclie'l  ill  jiicm  its  full  expression.  Ft»r 
this  he  needeil  first  a  rn-oru-Hirit,^  prneos  between 
tiie  old  and  tiie  new  elnncnls.  wliieli  he  h;nl  tak.-n 
up  into  hini-self;  and  this  indeed  did  not  come  acci- 
dentally, but  witli  an  inward  necessity  ;it  the  hand 
of  the  works  of  Mendelssolin  and  Schumann,  wdnj 
were  at  that  time  bei^nnniiiiv  to  control  the  musi<-iil 
world.  Hence  the  first  printed  works  of  our  author 
show  clear  traces  of  th<'  epocii  to  which  tle-y  owe 
their  orii^in  :  partirnlarlv  in  their  harmony.  In  liie 
melodic  shapini:;.  on  tlnM-oiit  i-ar\".  we  recoil ni/.e  from 
beforehand  a  spec! fie  individual  cliara<ter.  which 
seizes  more  and  more  decidedlv  npou  hi-;  whole 
manner  of  compo^itltin.  and  wlurli  ha-^  its  ^tarlitii;* 
point  nowhere  else  but  in  trie  (ieruuin  (.'horal. 

'3nt  before  we  come  to  the  exact  proof  of  this,  wi* 
must  remind  the  reader,  that  I'ranz  for  many  years 
has  been  an  orijanist  and.  as  we  have  often  cnonuh 
had  occasion  to  cdnvince  ourselves,  availed  himself 
uv\<t  rlchiv  of  tlie  (tpportunity  thus  olT-red  him,  to 
illnstriitc  Choral  melodies  in  ihi-  i^reatest  variety  of 
wavs.  now  simple  and  ii"W  fi:;nr;ilive.  Moreover 
he  lias  for  many  years  directed  the  Halle  Sini^akad- 
emie,  an  institution  whieh  has  devoli-d  il~elf  .-dinost 
ex<-hi-ively  to  tile  older,  above  all  the  Karli  and 
Handid  mnsie. 

In  spite  (tf  all  this,  (tnr  compo-er's  atbnlty  with 
the  Chur(di  sorii^  would  not  be  aih-tpiatidy  explained, 
urdess  we  took  into  the  account,  with  the>e  outward 
circuuistances  of  his  life,  ihe  strong-  stamp  of  an  in- 
dividual menial  and  moral  consiitnlion  {t'nir  st/ir 
(n/st/rj}nc;/fr  (r''i,iif'hstri/a'/<).  Fran/,  is  ,-i  pcrsonalttv 
entirely  directed  toward  tin'  inward  ami  ideal.  Tlie 
pliih)sophical  movement,  which  proeeetlcd  from 
Halle  in  the  third  and  fonrlh  decades  of  thU  e.-nl. 
urv.  ha-^  drawn  himilcplv  Into  its  circle  ;ind  Im- 
pressiil  its  stamp  upon  his  turn  of  mind.  Hut  wlille 
in  manv  others  it  dei^enerated  into  ])r)lilieo  social 
and  reb-iious  radicali-m,  it  ha^  become  cliritied  in 
him  to  an  ideal  aesthetic  way  of  lookinir  at  the  world. 
Fr(»m  'lie  bottom  of  his  heart  a  hater  of  all  outward 
show  and  all  de.-.ire  to  jiusli  hiiu-^clf  forward,  it  lav 
alway-^  ontside  ciI  onr  hdend's  circh'  ol  \  l-hm  to  think 
of  pbndiini:;  virtu<tso  wreaths  or  oilier  artist  laurels 
lor  himself:  in  the  rpiiet  circle  ol  his  native  tdwn, 
in  very  modest  outward  circumstaru  es.  laillifnllv 
devoted  \o  the  duties  of  his  callinii".  he  has  worked 
incessantly,  until  liis  hearing;  has  become  impaired 
so  as  to  m.ike  any  sort  of  musical  activity  impossi- 
ble. ^Vitll  the  siiarpest  perception  of  the  only  field 
of  art  that  eorrespondetl  to  Ids  individualltv.  lie  has 
y;one  on  composin:;,  witlumt  letlin;;::  himself  be  led 
astray  by  dispara^■irll;■  criticism-,  merelv  /,;'"/'■/•  and 
Gfsunqc:  ii  ^elf-lindtation  which,  with  his  umloubt 
edly  conspicuous  tahuit,  certainly  deserves  our  ad- 
miration. That  so  decidedly  lyric  and  contempla- 
tive a  nature  should  feel  itself  drawn  with  especial 
preference  t<)  the  old  Protestant  music,  will  seem 
strani^e  to  no  one  who  considers  the  wonderful  map 
esty  and  splendor  of  this  music  and  Franz's  early 
musical  impressions. 

But  it  is  time  t-i  lake  a  nearer  \\rw  of  the  atbni- 
ties  to  which  we  iiave  alluded,  and  tu  adduce  our 
proofs. 

(To  liL-  rmitinu..-il.) 


The  Musical  Season. 

The  .iffrrrti.'i'r  of  ^^nntl^ly  anticipates  the  Fail  and  'Win- 
ter music  with  tlie  followint;  glowinp  summary  of  what 
is  promised.  ■Whether  the  prospects  be  indeefl  so  "ex- 
ceptionally brilliant"  must  depend  upon  the  lillinjr  of  the 
blanks,  to-wit  the  prot;ramincs,  particularly  of  the  Sym- 
phony and  Oratorio  series. 

The  prospects  of  the  musical  season  of  IST-VT'''  strike  us 
as  exceptionally  brilliant,  and  if  the  bttiei  year  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  include  a  Haiidel  and  Haydn  Triennial,  its 
total  record  miiihl  perhaps  be  unsurp.assed.  The  arrival 
of  two  of  the  frreatest  musical  artists  know  to  Europe  is 
almost  d-iily  antiripatod.  The  name  of  Dr.  Hans-Ouidn 
Vnn  Biilow  fust  claims  attention.  Born  in  Dresden  in 
IS.'iO,  an  ea  ly  jiupilof  Fricaricli  Wieck— the  distinguished 
teaclicr  ;inil  father  of  Clar.i  Srhnmanii— then  a  student  of 
law  and  philo-ophy  at  the  T'aiversities  of  Leipzijj;  and 
Iterlin,  the  love  of  music  soon  drew  to  itself  the  entire 
intellectual  force  of  a  man  who  miirht  have  distin^'uivhcd 
himself  in  any  proft-s-ilon.  His  in.'spiration  was  first 
rir.iwn.  however,  from  Liszt,  of  u-honi  lie  became  the  de- 
voted fiiend  and  rb-fender,  and  hi-^  theories  both  (Mincern- 
niu'  the  eomi)oKiii,.ii  and  the  perf-rnrinre  of  limbic:  were 
ilonl.tl.'^s  ^Toiinded  nitoa  ideas  ulii.-h  be  dcaived  fpun 
T,i-/.t's  o  iiriiial  and  fertiliziuM:  mind.  He  early  d'stin- 
jjrui--herl  himself  :iw  a  critic  and  cOTitrover^^ial  writt-r.  fakimr 
ilie  side  of  Liszt  and  Wauoicr  and  the  *  eew  schotd,"  :>nd 
dciiinir  with  words  .almost  as  di-xtcrously  as  wiih  notes. 
As  a  iiianist,  aft./r  winnioir  a  lir^^t  idaoe  in  his  own  comi- 
Iry  hr  saw  ;iiid  coitrmered  liO'-tile  Paris,  and  in  1S7.'!  for  the 
lirsf  lime  vi>ited  Kntrknul,  whir<'  his  performances  cx- 
rUed  the  liveliest  enthUsiaHMi.  It  woulii  be  ueilli.T  iust 
nor  indieious  to  aiitiei|iate  ihronL'h  lieiirsay  onr  readers' 
imprei^Hons  of  ilie  imtliod  of  this  urand  arti^^t;  bvit,  an 
<-n  ■  paled  with  1  lnl>in-lein,  the  best  opinifU!  of  him  seems 
to  In-  that  whili' he  ha.Mle^-sof  the  estraordinary  fr'^niu- 
and  the  fahcinatioti  wiiicli  belom.'  to  tlie  lato-r.  he  is  also  :i 
mn.h  hvs  ^■.  i'fnt  ;ind  eapriei.ms  ;ind  c-on-efpt'-ntly  a  much 
more  fiilhful  an-l  Irii-twovMiv  inlerpr.-t.-'-  of  ilu-  works  of 
the  irreat  composers  than  tlie  wonderful  Prnsviun.  In 
inh-lleetual  force  .and  in^i-ht  and  in  the  power  wliieli 
spi  in;^s  from  chararti'r.  culture  and  earnestness.  Von  I>ii- 
low  i<  proel.umed  to  l)e  without  a  rival,  and  his  toehni(|ne 
is  said  never  to  have  heeu  sur|,n-sed.  if  e\er  eipirdh-d.  Ilos- 
ton  is  loliave  Ilie  pb-asure,  and  perhaps  weoUL'bt  to  f.xy  llic 
lionor.  of  learin^r  Von  lUilows  first  i>i'rformanee  in  Auier- 
iea  :  this  will  be  .„'iven  in  the  Mn^ie  Hall  on  the  eveiiin-r  of 
Mond.'iv.  OcTobcr  IS  ioid  will  be  f-dl.Aved  bv  five  concerts 
on  the  -JOili,  2_'d.  2id.  'jr)ih.  "iilth  and  .'larli  ilavs  oftlie  same 
m..nfh.  Von  Billow's  Boston  con«-ert,s  will  lie  triv.n  unrier 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Tcck,  and  a  lull  orchestra  will  take 
part  in  (facli  of  ihem. 

Madame  Ter  sa  Tietj'ms,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
sjttirers  of  modern  times,  h;is  been  (-n^niretl  liv  Mr.  ^^tra- 
ko^cb  to  L'ive  a  'icri.  s  nf  coma-i  ts  in  ,\inerM':i,  her  lir>r  :ip- 
pcaraiH-e  in  this  conntrv  beini:  made  :it  Ptcin^vav  Hall, 
N'ew  Vork.  on  the  f.Mirth  of  October.  .\nd  later  in  the 
same  nuuitli  or  i-arlv  hi  .\oVeiuber  it  is  expected  ttiat  Mad- 
ame Tietjens  will  sin-i  in  the  Ho-tou  Mn^ic  Hall.  Tliis 
accmnpli'^hed  lady  w;w  l)oni  in  Himbmi:  in  I'%;i  and,  af- 
ter simrini;  for  a  while  in  her  nati\e  city.  mule,  wlien 
tw<'ntv-tw(»  years  of  ace.  her  irrand  ilelMit  in  Vienna  ;ind 
achjevCil  a  triuiiipham  -uc(!e«s  as  Ihntua  Anna  in  "■  Hon 
filovanni."  Both  in  Germany  and  Kn;:Iand— in  which 
latter  country  slic  has  now  livo<l  for  several  years— she 
ban  been  re(^oirnizcd  as  raie  of  tin-  iud)lest  inier[ireters  of 
oratorio  and  opera,  ^ind  lier  style  is  unanimously  pro- 
nounccil  to  have  a  breatlth.  iniellitrcnce  ;inri  .  xpiessivr- 
ne«s  which  demand  the  epithet  "  nia^'-iilu'cnt  "  Nfadame 
Tieijeu's  Voice  has  nndoubtedlv  Idst  soniethini;  of  its  oritr- 
in.d  puriiy  and  sweetness  during;  the  past  six  years,  nnti 
it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  ihit  been  aide  to  Iumt  In-r 
durini:  the  period  of  Iut  hi^rhest  Vocal  endowment;  but 
her  siu'jiimr  will  nndonbtediv  l'iv,*  very  u'veat  pleasure  tn 
(  nltivatcd  listeners.  Mr.  Strakosfdi  has  not  vt!t  cmraired 
Ihe  eoinp:iny  who  are  to  asssisi  M.idatnc  'i'ie:jens,  ami  wc 
suppo-o  he  intends  lo  <lo  so  in  .Vmerica. 

lint  one  rccahir  ojiera  tr-mjie  has  as  vet  been  orcr-inized 
for  the  seison.  and  that  is  Mis-  Kello^^V  Taiu'hsh  corps, 
which  Milt  fC'Ve  iierforni'mces  in  the  vernicidar  at  the 
Boston  Tlieatre  earlv  in  the  winter.  Miss  Kellofftr's  li-t 
of  artists  iueluiU'-^  be-i.les  beistdf.  Maflame  Van  Zilidt, 
^tiss  M()ntnt,'Ue  and  yi\^n  Kcnuinont  a«  sojuani;  Miss  .\n- 
nand.de  as  contr.alto:  Mr.  Castle  and  Mr  >raas  as  tenors; 
Mr.  Carleoni  :is  b:ir\  ton".  Mr.  (^only  and  Mr.  Pcikcs  as 
liassrs,  with  Mr  Bebrens  as  mnduct-.r.  'the  (Uily  new 
oper.i  which  appi-irs  in  her  repei  t«iire  is  Benedict's  "  Lily 
of  Kirarnev."'  The  comparatively  unfamiiiar  names  of 
"Tlie  Hu-uenots"  and  "The  star  of  he  North"'  are 
found  upon  lier  list,  where  \v\-  hope  they  will  not  be  lefi 
ill  cold  neglect,  as  ihev  were  last  season.  A  fJerinan 
comp;oiy  wi'l  don'tiless  be  irot  to  retln-r  f.»r  the  s.ike  of 
Herr  WmcIucI.  antl  he  also  is  announced  to  api)Car  at  the 
R<.s-nn  Tlu-atr-.  Opera  hnnfte  is  already  reinesonted  in 
New  York  by  a  company,  of  which  the  Eiiiili-^h  Mi  s  .Tiilia 
Mathews  is  "tlie  b-adins:  sin-;er.  and  her  clianns  if  vo  cv 
and  action  an- warmly  |>raised  by  sciuie  of  ihe  si-nsitive 
critics  of  the  rommercial  nn-troiKdis.  Tlie  niaiia^rers  of 
tlie  Lyceum  Tlnaire  are  thrcateniuL'  to  import  Mile.  .Tiidi -, 
the  (]ne<ii  rcLmaiit  of  the  opera  houffe  in  I'aiis;  and  it  is 
inr>ossilde  to  say  how  much  of  this  raucons-voiecd  and 
loiid-niannered  talent  may  be  poured  down  upon  us  before 
the  close  of  the  season. 

The  supply  of  symphony  mnsie  will  be  larire  In  rptanti- 
fv  and  W(;  Inn  e  no  le.ix.n  to  suppose  otlierwise  than  ex- 
cellent in  (pialily.  The  Harvard  Musical  A-^or-iation  will 
irive  their  re-nbir  ten  concerts  in  the  Mu-i<'  Hall  <ui  tlie 
first,  an-1  third  Tluiis<lays  of  Xovemher  and  the  feair  fol- 
lowiup  months,  the  only  variation  fi<un  tliis  arranL-eiiu  nt 
beinir  in  the  case  of  the  seemiil  concert  in  Heeeniher, 
which  takes  i)lace  on  Friday  the  twenty-fonrtb.  Mr.  The- 
odore Tbonia-  will  i;ive  sLT'snlHcription  om  erts  on  Wed- 
nesday eveniuLTs,  betjinniti^  on  the  seventeenth  of  W.vem- 
ber.  ami  c.mtinuini:  aboni  eveiv  tbirdwetdi.  Mr. Thomas 
and  his  orcliPstr  i  will  I'C  hearii  for  tb.e  fi-vt  time  this  s  a- 
son  ill  New  Enirland  in  the  lOiiut  Hall.  Newr(Ui,  on  the 
second  of  November.  Xo  pr  i!rr;imtiie-  t'or  either  of  thcSe 
eourses  ot  concerts  have  jet  iieeii  arran;j;ed.  but  it  is  tlie 


intention  of  tlie  mana^'crs  to  make  them  of  the  hiahe.^t 
jiossihle  character  and  interest.  Mr.  Thomns  is  :i«ain  to 
ave  the  occasional  help  of  a  chnrns  drilled  by  Mr.  Sliar- 
-■■  '    and  Mr.  Uemmertz  and  Mr.  Itischoff  will 


land. 


f-ing    at 


-      -      - ..^:ii/j     tiiiii      iiji.     j>i^i_lloii      1>UJ      riof.;        ill, 

some  of  his  concerts.  In  the  kindred  deparlnentof  cham- 
ber innvjf  we  may  exi)cet  some  fine  pci  formames  from 
the  ifendelssobnVinintet  club,  in  which  the  plate  of  Mr. 
Hamm  h.ts  been  taken  by  the  excellent  violinist.  Mr.  C. 
N.  Allen;  and  the  Boston  rhilhaiiiionic  club  have  made 
definite  arranL'cmeiits  to  ^ive  in  Buni<tead  Hall,  bcein- 
ning  on  the  third  of  \o^■cnlher,  .a  course  of  six  classical 
concerts  at  whitdi  thev  will  be  assisted  by  Madame  Schil- 
Ut,  Mr.s.  Smith,  and  the  Temi)Ie  quartet. 

The  Handel  and  H.ivdn  Society  promise nothinp  further 
than  the  S'vinir  of  their  usual  Christmas  and  K 
torios:  but  it  is  safe  for  a  prmlcnt  Yankee  to 
that  they  will   not  nei:U  ct  any  o)>portiinitv  for 
the  services  of  Madame  Tietjens  for  ut  I       ■  ■ 


IK  iform 


ister  ora- 

'  friiess  " 

securing: 

t  t«o  of  their 


Mil.         IMIHII^     ini        JH       M     .i:-'l       111'/      111       l.lllll 

IKilormaiices.  ine  Ajiollo  elnb.  wbi(di  will  lie  condueled 
by  Mr.  >:i<  hbertr  until  the  return  of  Mr  Lanjr  in  the  fall, 
will  doubt'e^s  fi]\o  ibcir  i-nstninary  nmnber  of  refiearsals 
for  the  rlelitrht  of  friends  and  associate  members,  and 
have  enira'_'ed  the  Music  Hall  for  their  "  private  eoncerts'' 

«..    f^■,^.    f.. '.,.>:.....     .,f    I  ^. ....... .!..._     in        T ..._..     •>        ■\T fr     ....,1 


on  The  evenii 
May  ITi.       TIi 


-Illl-H       11.111     illl      III!     II  |>ll\,ll[-     llll 

M.  .11.  ,  V,  i.iM--- .,f  necciuber  .^0,  Jaimary  .t,  May  'J-'I  and 
May  ITi.  Tlie  lloylston  cliib,  now  flom  i'-hin[;  under  the 
direction  (if  Mr  (>si:o()d,  will  irive  tlieir  ri-u'iilar  concerts 
in  the  IVlusic  Hall  on  l>eeiMnber  2^>.  .latmary  4.  May  'J4  ami 
May  2t).  The  entire  season  will  be  a-  full  .'is  the  tnost  ini- 
jiortunate  lover  of  music  could  desire,  and  the  <diara<:ter 
()f  the  niii-ic  Drovided  seems  likely  to  be  sntliciently  ex- 
cellent and  elevated  to  satisfy  the  most  exaclin^;  table. 


London. 

Ueviv.\l  ofKn'olish  Opera.  Every  Kni,dish  amateur, 
the  "  Tele;:^raph  "  remarks,  knows  that  when  Mr.  Carl  Uu- 
sa  and  Madame  Parepa-Itosa  closed  their  very  successful 
labors  ill  America  and  relumed  to  this  country,  it  was 
with  the  ilxcd  idi-a  of  reyivin^  Kn-^lisli  opera  amonu'-^t  us. 
The  best  results  wa^re  exp<;eted  to  .-itlencl  the  cnti'i'pnse; 
but,  while  man  proposes,  it  is  God  who  dispones.  In  the 
midst  of  the  jjiepa  rat  ions  for  an  openiu;j:cainpaiq;n  at  Drii- 
rv-lane  The.itre,  whiidi,  if  t^trried  out,  would  have  antici- 
pated the  pri^sent  success  of  "  Lohengrin,"  Madame 
I'arcpa-Uosa  ^v  is  taken  aw.iy  by  death,  and  the  bereaved 
hnpn  vsvn-io  at  once  aban'b)ned  \\\f>  scheme. 

He  did  so.  Iniwever.  onlv  for  a  time.  Last  winter.  Mr. 
Carl  Rosa,  with  an  effi-'icnV  company  of  Kiiirlish-speakiiit; 
siii;:ers.  went  the  round  of  the  leadin;^  provincial  towns, 
nieetriie:  nearly  everywhere  wiili  tie-  success  u  hie  usual- 
ly attends  liis  shri^vd  and  cflici<-nt  maiiau'enicnt.  Thu.s 
encourai;<'d  tr)  jiprsevere.  he  deteminied  to  open  in  Loii- 
<bm.  and  ou  the  mil  of  September  next  the  Ibancess'rt 
Tlieatre  will  witmss  th-'  I.eirinninij:  ofa  seven  weeks'  cam- 
ltait;n.  Those  who  know  the  thorout:ht:oin;j:  iiriiieiples 
upon  wliicdi  Mr.  llosn  invariably  carries  out  his  piildie 
duties  nee. I  ik)  assurance  thai  the  iirojectcil  attempt  to 
revive  Knt:  Ish  opera  has  been  seriou»Iy'deieimined  n|)OM, 
and  will  be  carried  out  in  a  like  spiiit.  They  expcirt  to 
hear  of  the  nlniost  possitde  «  fVieiiiiey  hi  every  depart- 
meiu.  and  are  »plite  assured  that  should  the  enterprise 
fail  -r/Z^v/V  01)1'- ji— it  will  not  do  so  for  lack  of  (b'-cr\'iriir  a 
belter  fate.  Perhaps,  wlnii  we  {;ive  n.  few  parti(  iilars, 
oihers  may  slnre  tliis  desirable  conrubMice;  and,  lust,  as 
to  the  }-f'j»rfoirr  of  the  season.  Taking;  an  eminently 
practical  view  of  ilie  sirnatimi,  Mr.  Bosa  does  not  propos'e 
to  limit  himself  to  o])er.i-^  by  native  coniposrus — a  course 
whi(di,  thoiijih  sometimes  iiisisic-d  uprtTiln-re  as  proper  and 
patriniic,  is  iu'\'er  folhtwed  even  in  countries  the  lyric 
drama  of  which  presents  a  sullieiently  wide  ludd  of  choice. 
"  (brnian  opera  "  rmioui:  our  Teutonic  cousins  has  often 
nollriiiir  Oerinan  about  it  but  the  hmuna^e.  and  hoili  the 
I''rench  and  Italians  I.-nx'-dy  devote  tlieir  lyric  theatres  lo 
:iiI.ipIalions  in  their  lesp.-ctive  national  tohirnes  :in<l  forms 
of  foreit^n  works.  Mr.  Hosa,  we  In  lieve.  will  folow  tin- 
example  thus  set.  While  mindful  of  tin;  (d.aiins  of  Fiiir- 
lisli  musicians,  he  will  piesciit  the  np.ras  of  otiiers  in  an 
KliKlisb  dress,  .and  sn  secure  y.aiiety  at  the  same  time  that 
he  promotes  ac(piaintance  with  music  not  uenerally 
f-miiliar.  .Vnioiii;  the  Wf)rks  which  will  be  performe.l  in 
the  course  of  the  season  at  tlie  Fritxess's  are  BalJe's 
•■  .■sicL-e  of  Uochelle."  one  of  thai  lluent  (a>mpr>ser's  most 
drainati(^  (•oiitributions  to  the  Knulish  lyric  sta^e;  Chem- 
bini's  "  W.ater  Carrier,"  belter  known  as  *•  Les  Denx 
.louriiees,"  nmler  which  name  it  was  once  or  twice  per- 
formed in  b<Ta,  during  Mr.  (ieortre  Wood's  jnteresiiufi: 
seasonal  Drnry-Iane 'I'bcaire;  the  'Bohemian  (Jirl."  as 
prepared  by  Balfe  for  I'aris;"Le  Xnzze  di  Fi;,'aro." 
always  welcrmif!  in  whnieV(*r  shape;  and  a  th!W  ojiera  bv 
C.airno'd  the  story  of  which  is  founded  nprui  '*  Tie-  Pcu"- 
ter's  Knot."'  Tiirninir  fr.  in  this  appetizing  section  of  ihe 
ri7>/'7-^o/7-c  to  Mr.  Ilosa's  cNecutive  lestunces,  we  find  an 
orchestra  of  forty  enicient  players,  aniunti*  whom  are 
\res^rs  (^arrodus.  Beijeinaim  /erhini,  Howell.  Svciidsen, 
llntc!  intrs.  and  Ueynolds,  rcprescntin-.r  the  "  pick  "oi  the 
Italian  ojicra  >ian«is.  The  chnrns  lias  been  (dio'-en  with 
c(|ual  care,  and  the  eni^.ttremeut  ot  S  triior  ICspinosa  as 
i>allec-mas:er  cruarartees  .flicciicy  in  anoilur  iinj  ortant 
ies])e<-t.  No  statement  in  full  is  yet  jio-s-hle  wiili  re;rard 
to  the  i»rineipal  .n  tifits.  bm  two  names  in:iy  be  ment  omai 
c<.nlidcm.ly  — those  of  Miss  Hose  Heisee  aiid  Mr.  :SanlIey. 
Ill  parts  suited  to  the  means  of  a'  liirlit  soiir.mo."  Mi'.s 
Heisee  leaves  very  li.tte  indeed  to  desire.  She  is  an  ex- 
cellent siiiL'er,  ami  a  pi<piaut  -nd  aMraetive  actress,  wor- 
ihy  to  Iioltl  the  ])Oviij,,n  of  a />;■//>;« '/'/r/7e/  ill  Mr.  Kosa's 
comnany,  whoever  may  be  her  colle.iu'ues.  Kesp.cti'i^ 
Mr.  Saiitley  we  need  not  s  ly  more  tlian  that  he  wid  have 
a  liearry  widcome  liack  t(t  the  lyricst.aire,  which  heqaitled 
in  an  cyil  <biy.  Onr  aeconiplislu'd  Itariione  it  is  said,  will 
a-^snme  in  Cau'iioni's  opera  the  part  which,  in  the  original 
di'.ama,  was  played  by  II  bsoii. 

Tnr.  Jffi'  TKrim  ^ives  as  a  c<jnfiim\tinn  of  its  sTatcment 
that  Herr  Warner's  thcry  has  not  destroyed  the  ],ri.stige 
of  the  ordinary  opera   as  has  been  allei^ed.  a  list  of  the 

j  works  performed  durin-j;  the  month  of  .May  in  the  two  Im- 

I  perial  theatres  of  Austria  and  of  Pnissia. 

In  Berlin  there  were  14  of)eras  c;iven.  viz. :  "Tll'^Bnrbcr 
I  of  .Seville  '  ai.d  *■  >Villiam  Tell  ■■  ot  i;ossiiii;  the  ••  Trova- 
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tore  "  ..f  SiK"'»-  Vonli ;  "  La  Dame  UlunoliC  "  of  BoicMieu ; 

di  FiL'.iro"  ;tii.l  *  F\nnu>  Mii-ioo  "  of  Moz:irt;  Un-  '' Afri- 
cnimr-ancl  "  lln-iu-nots  "  of  M.-ycrlKH-r;  the  "  Mdcho 
of  IScolhovcii-  Mi«^  "  Malta  "of  lU-rv  voii  FlotoW ;  and  t!iu 
"  Lolu'ii-'iin  "'and  "TaiuiliiiiisiT  "  of  lli^ir  Wannur,  bOHidfis 
six  liallrtrt  "  Fli<-k  and  Flock,''  ■  Haidaiiapalus,"  -  Fan- 
tasca,"  "SantaiK-lla."  "  Kllihor.'^  aiul  •' Moiirana.'  In 
Vcnii'cst'vcii  (►iJiM-aH  were  p.-ifornit'd-llie  "  Mik'iiou  '\y 
M.  Anil.roiscThoniaH;  "Thr  Merry  Wivc^  of  \Vinds(»r 
hv  Otto  Ntndai-  'Mtbcroii'Miv  Wclior;  '  Uoinoo  aiidJn- 
liet  ••  l.v  M,  (louMo.i ;  *'  I/Ftoil.-  do  Xoni  "  of  AU-yorlnM-r; 
and  tlii'  *' FlviuK  IHiUdnmn"  of  Urn- Waf^nrr,  bcsuled 
three  halU'tw-'*  Kllin.-r."  "  Hatauidla,"  and  ■*  Sardanapa- 
lus."  In  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Uelgium  not  a  Wat;iifr 
opera  huB  bceii  performed. 

Sims   RtcEVEs's   Bexkfit    Conh-ert.     The    Musiral 
Standard,  August  1,  says  : 

Mr.  Sims  Reovea'H  grand  concert  on  Saturday  afternoon 
brought  tlic  musical  season  for  the  Crystal  Palaee  to  a 
close  with  hlat ;  but  after  all,  the  "  recess  "  at  Sydenham 
is  a  very  brief  one,  and  two  months  hence  we  shall  be 
again  at  work.  The  concert  derived  additional  interest 
from  the  fact  that  Mdlle.  Titiens  on  Saturday  made  her 
last  appearance  in  England  before  her  departure  for 
America.  We  annex  the  ncheme:— 
PART  I. 

1.  Overture,  "Masaniello" Auber 

2.  Fart  Song.  "  Strike  the  Lyre" T.  Cooke 

'  The  London  Vocal  Union. 

3.  Song,  "Homeof  mv  heart"  (Larliue). ..  .Wallace 

Mr.  E<lward  Lloyd. 

4.  Scena,  "  Ernani  involanti  " Verdi 

Mdlle.  Tietjenfl. 
6.  Recit..  "  Deeper  and  deeper  still,"  and  Air,  *'  Waft 

her,  Angels" Handul 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves. 

6.  Air.  "Let  the  bright  Seraphim  "  (Samson).  Handel 

Madame  Christine  Nils-oii. 
Trumpet  Obliualo     ..     ..    Mr.  T.  Harper. 

7.  Ballad,  **  The  Sliadow  of  the  Cross  " O.Barri 

Siynor  Foli. 

8.  Song,  "There  is  a  green  hill  " Gounod 

Madame  Patey. 

9.  (a)  Novelette  in  F Schumann 

(b)  Valse  in  D  Hat Chopin 

Mr.  Charles  Halle. 

10.  Duet,  "  Parigi,  o  cara" Verdi 

Madame  Christine  Nilsson  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves. 

11.  Masque  music,  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice," 

Sullivan 
FART  IT. 

1.  Part  Song.  "  Take  thy  banner" Coward 

The  London  Vocal  Union. 

2.  Ballad,  "  Kathleen  Mavouineeu" Crouch 

Mdlle.  Tietjens. 

3    Ballad,  "  When  other  lips"  (Bohemian  GirI).Balfe 

Mr.  Edward  Lloyd. 

4.  New  Ballad,"  Let  me  dream  again" Sullivan 

Madame  Cliristiue  Nilsson. 

5.  Pianoforte  Solos, (a)  Mouvement  Musical. Schubert 

(b)  Caprice  in  D  flat Heller 

Mr.  Charles  Halle. 

6.  Ballad,  *'  By  the  sad  sea  waves''  (Brides  of  Venice,) 

Benedict 
Madame  Patey. 

7.  Song,  "  Heart  of  oak  ■' Boyce 

Signer  Foli. 

8.  Ave  Maria Gounod 

Madame  Chri.stine  Nilsson. 

Violin,  Pianoforte,  and  Harmonium  obligato — Mr. 

Watson,  Mr.  S.  Naylor.  and  Mr.  J.  Coward. 

9.  Nautical  Song,  *' The  Bay  of  Biscay" Davy 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves. 

10.  Finale— March.  "  Le  Prophete" Meyerbeer 

Conductors-MR.  AUGUST  MANNS  and  Mr.   ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN. 


Mplle.  Titiens'  Concert.  Mdlle.  Titiens  gave  a 
gran  i  farewell  concert  at  the  Albert  Hail  on  Wednesday 
se'nnicht.  She  was  twice  recalled  after  the  "  Inflamma- 
tus,"  from  the  "  Stabat  Mater,"  and  took  the  soprano 
part  of  the  duet  from  Verdi's  "Requiem,"  the  "Agnus 
Dei,"  which  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the  gem  of  tlie 
work;  Mdme.  Trebelli-Bettini  sang  the  contralto  part. 
Milme.  Christine  Nilsson  sang  **  Angels  ever  bright  and 
fair,"  and  "  Auhl  Robin  Grey:"  she  also  volunteered  two 
Swedisn  songs  on  encores.  Mdme  TrebelH-Bettini  re- 
peated the  "Brindisi"  by  desire,  and  Mr.  Sim-  Reeves 
accepted  the  bifi  both  for  Bishop's  song,  "The  pilgrim  of 
love,"  and  "  Tom  Bowling."  Mr.  Ch.as.  H^W^  played 
Schubert's  Impromptu  m  A  flat.  Heller's  Caprice  m  D  flat, 
and  three  of  the  "  Lieder  ohne  Worf^," — the  well  known 
one  in  B  minor,  the  delicious  siu-ing-morning  song  in  A 
major,  and  the  one  in  C  from  Book  VI,  a  favorite  of 
Mdme.  Arabella  God  ard.— /6?rf 

A  CONCERT  in  aid  of  thesulTercrsfrom  the  recent  floods 
in  France  was  held  at  Langham  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
the  27tli  July,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 
Madame  Liebhart,  Mr.  Nelson  Varley.  Miss  Fairman, 
Madame  Bernhardt,  and  Mdlle.  Rennrd  lent  their  valua- 
ble aid  as  vocaiists.  Madame  Liebhart  was  rapturously 
applauded,  a:id  encored  in  a  new  song  of  G.  B.  Allen, 
"  Little  birds  so  sweetly  sinsrin!;."  Herr  Lehmeyer  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bernhardt  "led  off  the  soiree  wiuh  a  duet  for 
pianoforte  and  harmonium  on  '  Lurline,"  brilliantly  per- 
foimed;  Miss  L.  Albrecht  played  Ketterer's  grand'  Gal- 
lop de  Concert;  HerrFranke  a  v  olin  solo  of  Vieustemjjs, 
and  Miss  Be>*s'"  'Ri'>h^'-i«  rwith  Herr  Daubert)  a  duet  of 
Chopin,  bis  *  Introduction  and  Polonaise  Brillante."  Mr. 
J.  F.  Barneti  »  i.iii..i. j.i,  .Mi  'The  Ancient  Mariner," 
played  by  himself,  wan  an  event  of  rhe  concert.  The  con- 
ductors were  Herr  LLduutryer,  Mr.  W.  Macfarreu,  aud  Mr. 
G-axxz.—Jbid. 


DE.SCRIPTIVE   LIST   OF   THE 

X..A.TEST       IvrXTSlO 
Pul»liNb<><l  Uy  <ftliv«>r  Dititon  dc  Co. 

►^•^^ 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Her  Kame  is  Mary  Ann,   y.  D  to  e.    Sfraight. 

"  A  smiling  mug 
And  muscle  like  a  real  man." 
Very  comii-al. 

My  dear  and  only  Love.   4.  E?>  to  f.    SvUivan. 

"  III  make  thee  famous  by  my  pen, 
And  L'lorious  by  my  sword." 
Word-:  by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  in  the  vear 
16-10.    Are  Ktill  fiesh  and  beautiful,  and  are  fitted 
to  a  swt'Ct  melody. 

I'm  an  Orphan.     (L'Orfanello).     Eomanza. 


30 


40 


4.  G  minor  to  f. 


Ilackensollner.  35 


"  I  am  hungry,  I  am  homeless." 
"  Non  un  pane,  non  un  tetto." 
Has  that  neat,  soft,  graceful  quality,  whifh  ren- 
ders a  pretty  Italian   minor  Sony  something  else 
than  minor  in  its  effect. 

The  Bunch  of  Violets.     (II  mazzolin  delle 

viola).     4.  Ef>  to  f.  rinsuti.  50 

**  Shining  like  pearls  so  dear." 
'*  Come  du  perla." 
A  beautiful  '*  Flower  Song"  sung  by  Marie  Bishop. 

Sweet  Good-Nisht,  dear  Father.      Sonf^  and 
Cho.     3.  A/»  to  f.  C/.ristabcL  30 

"  Come,  hear  me  say  my  little  prayer." 
One  of  the  sweet,  homely,  home  songs  that  so 
touch  one's  heart. 

Vesper  Hymn.     Quartet  and  Solo  fr.  Batiste. 
4.  E  minor  to  r/.  M.  F,  H.  Smith.  30 

**  Arms  stnngthened  here  by  hymn  and  prayer. 

Lay  down  the  burden  and  the" care,'' 
From  the  set  called  '*  Choral  Echoes,"  and  is  a 
very  nice  vocal  arrangement  of  one  of  Batiste's 
organ  pieces. 

Evening  at  Sea.     4.  G  major  and  minor  to  r/. 

Bluinenschehi.  35 
"And  to  their  couch  the  waves  retire 
And  slumber  in  repose." 
Finely  elaborated,  and  interprets  finely  the  senti- 
ments of  the  poem. 

Eece  Panis.     Motet  for  4  voices.     4.  G  to  a. 

Du  MoucheL  90 
'*  Ecce  panis  angelorum." 
Latin  words  only,  and  those  not  commonly  suntr, 
which  is  a  recommendation.    A  smooth,  beautiful, 
classical  piece. 

He  roamed  in  the  Forest.     (Der  KnaV  sdng 

zum  Walde).         4.  D  to  d.  O'Leary.  35 

'*  He  fash'nned  a  flute  from  a  willow  spray, 
To  si-e  if  within  it  the  sweet  tune  lay." 
A  drt-amy.  poetic  thoUi,'ht  by  the  Swedish  poet 
Biflrnsen,  well  set  to  music.    German  and  English 
words. 

The  Watchman      Contialto  or  Baritone.     3. 

E/i  to  e.  Knir/ht,  40 

*'  What  of  the  night,  brave  Watchman  ?  " 
Most    effective    and    touching  narration   of  the 
watchman  and  his  little  daughter. 

She  is  handsome  as  a  Dream.     3.  C  to  f. 

S})eck.  30 
•*  The  roguish  eyes,  so  bright  and  blue." 
Very  bricht,  popular  ballad. 

The  Forest  Witch.     (Waldhexe).    4.  C  minor 
to  e.  Bubenstein.  40 

'*  A  horseman  rides  at  wildest  speed." 
"  Vorbei,  vorbei,  durch  Feld  und  Wald.'' 
A  wild,  unearthly  ballad,  which  reminds  one  of 
the  "  Erl  King."  with  equally  wild  music. 

Maritana,  gay  Gitana.     4.  D  to  f.  Levey.  50 

"wild  and  free, 

O'er  the  hills  of  Spain  I  wander," 

Somehow  Italian  composers  are  making  the  finest 

English   sones— and  some  who  speak  English  do 

better  than  Sjianiards  in  Spain.— as  witness  this 

successful  half-Moorish,  half-Spanish  lay. 

Yachtsmen's  Song  (and  Chorus.)     4.   Dh  to  g. 

Wels.  40 

"Our  yacht  is  on  the  tide." 
A  Fpirited  glee,  which  musical  Yachtsmen  will 
not  be  slow  to  appieciate. 

Thou  whom  my  Heart  adoreth.     3.  C  to  e. 

Barnby.  30 
**  Must  I  then  strive  so  oft  in  vain 
Thy  wayward  heart  to  prove?" 
Capable  of  great  expression,  and  very  effective. 

That  dear  Song  I  loved  the  best.     3.  E6  to  f. 

Hyde.  30 
"  In  the  twilight  we  would  wander. 
"When  the  forest  trees  were  green." 
A  very  attractive  theme.    Richly  musical. 

It  goes  against  the  grain.     3.  G  to  e.      Coote,  30 
*'  Tho'  very  slow  to  declare  it, 
AVe  have  to  grin  and  bear  it." 
A  very  good  sentiment,  combined  with  attractive 
music. 


Special  Notices.        Continued. 


Iiid 


Instrumental. 
;;o,   or  40  Thieves.        By  Strauss. 


(tn:  by  MayltUh. 

No.  1.     Potpourri.        3.  1 

14  luscious  melodies  are  stirred  into  this  musical 

dinh,   which  thus  bccomea  unusually  Bweet  and 

savory. 

Colored  Leaves.     (^  Easy  Pieces.      Lange,  ea. 
No.  1.     On  the  Water.     (Auf  dem  Wasser). 
2.     C. 
''  2.     Violet's  Greeting.    (Ycilchengruss) 

2.     C. 
"  4.     Contentment.     (Seelenfroh).     3.  D. 
Extremely  grareful  and  capital  instructive  pieces, 
Wig-Wag  Polka.  3.  F.  J.  8.  Smith. 

Zig-Zag  Galop.  3.  G. 

The  titles  indicate  eccentric  pieces,  and  they  are 
Rueh,  but  briuht,  attractive,  anduune  the  wor.se for 
beinp  original. 

What  Fun.    Polka.  3.  C.  JMieeler. 

A  rollicking^  affair.  One  of  those  pieces  that 
feels  so  jolly  it  does  n't  know  what  to  do  with  itself. 

Beethoven's  March  from  Ruins  of  Athens. 
6  hands.     2.  C. 

The  6  hand  arrangement  Is  very  easy,  and  the 
quality  of  the  music  is  not  injured.  Arranged  by 
Rubenstein. 

March  from  Tannhauser.  6.  B.  Liszt.  1 
Players  who  do  not  like  easy  pieces  will  be  pleased 
with  this.  whi<  h  is  sufficiently  crasgy  to  the  per- 
former, and  very  brilliant  when  conquered.  "The 
entrance  of  gut^sts  at  the  Wartburg,"  is  the  part  of 
the  opet  a  used  for  tlie  march. 

On  the  Meadow.     (Auf  der  Wiese).     3.  G. 

Lichner. 
A  musical  thoup;bt,  happily  e\i)ressed. 

Summer  Nights  Dream  on  the  Hudson. 

Barcarolle.  4.  A.  Haevernicl-. 

Not  on  a  steamboat,  you  understand,  but  on  some 
penile,  rocking  boat,  on  a  moonlight  nit;lit,  in  a 
conl.  shady  nfiok  in  the  High  ands-  At  least  such 
is  the  idea  one  gathers  from  the  piece,  which  is  a 
charming  one. 

A  Hundred  Years  ago.     Quickstep.    3.  G. 

nice. 

A  quickstep  wbicrh  commences  a  hundred  years 
agT,  will  have  to  hurry  to  "catch  up."  A  very 
bright  affidr.  fit  for  any  festive  or  patriotic  occas- 
ion.   The  air  is  from  "'  Evangeline." 

Our  lovely  Hudson.     Waltzes.     3.      Aroyisen. 
A  good  title  is  a  sort  of  inspiration,  and  the  three 
brilliant  waltzes  are  quite  worthy  of  it. 

Les  Dragons  de  la  Reine.     Morceau  elegante. 
4.    Db  May  lath. 

A  kind  of  brilliant  cavalry  march,  ^'dragons''  in 
French  meaning  the  same  as  "dragoons"  in  Eng- 
lish. 

Imperial  Galop.  3.  C.  Hayner. 

M'nuld  do  fur  a  "double  quick"  marchasitis  pow- 
erful, very  brilliunt,  and  full  of  octaves.  A  flute  or 
piccolo  may  play  the  "choice  notes." 

Only  one  Word.     (Auf  die  Wort).     Galop. 
2.   A.  Faust. 

Lifrally  *'  On  the  word.*'  and  it  has  a  character 
of  extreme  "staccato"  promptness  throughout. 

La  Joyeuse.     Gavotte.  3.  A.  Stiehl. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  what  a  Oavotte  i«,  and 
this  will  not  inform  you,  but  be  a'^sured  it  is  in  this 
case  original,  strange,  and  entertaining  music. 

Don  Juan.     Op.  118.  No.  14.     4.  C.    Leybach. 
One  of  the  *'  (Tluvres  Celebris,"  and  U  a   very 
graceful   'resume"  of  the  best  music  of"  Don  Gio- 
vanni." 

Hungarian  Dances.     4  hands.    4.     Brahms.  2. 
These  are  alreadj*  well  known,  havingbeen  played 
by  Thomas's  famous  orchestra.    They  are  wild  but 
pleasing  nirs. 

Englisli  Pearls.    Fantasias  by  Willie  Pape.  ea. 
No.  1.  Oh!  the  Oak,  the  Ash,  and  bonny 
Ivy  tree,  and  Vicar  of  Bray.  6.  G. 
A  new   series  of  fantasias,  on  favorite  national 
airs.    They  are  all  among  the  very  be^t  pieces  to 
play  for  exhibitions. 

Eondo  Capriccio.     Op.  IIS.  Xo.  17.     5.  A. 

Leybach. 
An  impromptu,  it  scem«.  but  doubtless  cost  some 
reflection,  as  it  is  very  delicately  aud  correctly  or- 
ganised. 

Air  de  la  Bourree.     3.  G.  Brocca. 

Arranged  from  HaiuU-l.  Full  of  life.  "Requires 
a  legato  touch,  and  would  be  a  good  organ  piece. 
Belongs  to  the  set  '*  Perles  Musicales." 

Jolly  Fellows.     (Fidele  Bursche).     Waltz.  3. 

Strauss. 
By  Edward  Strauss.    A  welcome  addition  to  the 
long  list  of  Strauss  pieces. 
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Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
1  to  7.  The  /.-etjii^  mcirked  with  a  capital  letter:  as  C,  B 
tint.  &c.  A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note, 
if  on  the  staff,  au  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above 
the  staff. 
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FRO"Wi 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Two  Orphans,— Waltz— II.  Tissington, 

A  Gem  of  music  ami  art.  Played  nislitly  with  distiiiKuislieil 
success  in  the  "Two  Orplians,"  Union  S.maio  Theatre,  X.  Y. ;  has 
a  title  pa^o  ornamented  witli  sc-enes  from  the  play,  and  correct 
and  elegant  likenesses  of  Jliss  Claxton  and  Miss  lilanchard-tho 
"  Two  Orphans."  Trouounced  the  most  artistic  production  of  the 
season. 

Girofle-Girofla,- Cha.s.  AVels,  .... 


75 


«o 


La  Fille  de  Mme.  Angot,— Chas.  Wcls.    75 

EfTectivo  nrrnngemcnta  hy  Mr.  Wels.  of  tho  best  airs  in  Lecocq's 
rema.-kal.ly  popular  Opera  BoufTes.  This  author  has  surpassed  even 
Offcnba(  h,"  and  has  lately  produced  those  two  Operas  which  tho  people 
o',  Paris,  Lor.don  and  Xew  York  hail  with  delight  and  which  are  Eun^' 
throughout  entire  seasons  to  crowded  houses. 


i  ■) 


Girofle-Girofla,— Waltz— Strauss,    .    .    . 
Girofle-Girofla,— Laxciers— Downing,      .    -iO 


C.enis  fur  l)ani-ing — briglit  and  liriUiant. 


40 


40 


50 


Awfully  Jolly,— Galop— Ku«l.  Aronson, 
Marche  Triomphale,- Rud.  Aronson, 

A  rollieliingjoyous  (ial<.p,  ami  a  well  written  stirring  March,  by 
Mr.  Aronson,  a  Composer  well  known  to  tho  musical  world.  These  arc 
first  rate  compositions  and  worthy  the  writer  of  the  "Jockey"  and 
••  Regatta  "  Galops  and  "  Ma/.urka  Meloilifiue." 

Night  in  June,— [Myl-]— t^-  D.  Wilson, 

'■  What  is  so  perfect  as  a  day  in  June," — says  the  poet,  and  what 
can  be  brighter  and  more  fanciful  than  one  of  Mr.  'Wilson's  "  Summer 
Idyls  ?"  "Witness  his  "  Shepherd  Boy,"— it  is  tho  most  successful  piano 
piece  in  many  a  day,  and  cliarms  thousands  with  its  bright,  happy 
melody.     Tlie  "  Night  in  ,lune,"  is  a  wortliy  successor. 


Popular  Songs  of  the  Day. 

Open    Door, — Companion  to  Gates  Ajar. 

J.  R.  Thomas.  50 

Dancing  in  the  dreamy  Waltz, 

Conolly.  35 

You  never  miss  the  water  till  the 
well  runs  dry.  ...       30 


Firm  Step, — Maecii — Steincr, 30 

Very  good  and  eflfectivo,  and  not  difficult. 

Old  Folks  at  Home, — Variations — Grobe.  75 

Brilliant  Variations  of  a  popuhir  sou^  Ijv  a  veteran  arranj^er. 


VOCAL. 


Golden  Locks  are  Silver  Now, — Pratt.      40 

A  companion  to  tho  well-known  "  Silver  Threads  amon<;  tho 
Gold,"  and  pronounced  the  best  of  tho  many  winch  this  pojmlar 
song  has  suggested.  It  is  a  lionre  song,  plaintive  yet  good  and 
wholesome  to  sing. 

Palm  Branches, — [Le.s  Kemeaux] — Fanrc.  40 

.V  glorious  song,  grand  and  iiis[)iring,  fino  in  sentiment  and 
full  of  action  and  power  ;  it  will  stand  as  a  wortliy  companion  to 
Gounod's  "  Xazareth,"  and  Adams'  "  Cbristm;vs  Song."  It  is  an 
effective  solo  for  church  choirs,  but  can  bo  heartily  i  ecommended 
for  the  parlor  or  concert-room.  Soprano  or  Tenor  in  C.  Alto  or 
Bar.  A?>. 

Amalia,  or  the  Roman  Charioteer, 

II.  Millard.  (30 

An  American  Song  with  Engli.sh  and  Italian  words.  Mr. 
Millard  has  no  superior  as  .1  song  writer,  and  this  will  bo  found 
in  his  best  stylo,  and  will  rank  with  his  "'Waiting,"  "Meeting," 
"  Wbatc'cr  Betide,"  <ic.,  itc.  Soprano  or  Tenor,  in  E.  Alto  or 
Bar.  in  ('. 

Nothing,— [Ballad.]— II.  Millard,   ....     50 

A  song  made  out  of  "  nothing,"  yet  the  result  is  "  something" 
very  pretty — and  yet  of  marked  character.  For  Mezzo,  .Soprano 
or  Bar. 

Embarrassment, — Abt, 


30 


"  To  tell  thee  something  I  am  yearning, 
Tet  how  to  speak  it,  know  not  well.' 
A   new   and  beautiful   German  song,  by  tho   most  gifted  of 
living  German  writers. 


Popular  Comic  Songs. 

FrOgtOWn  Spellers.— Son-  &  Chorus. 

M.  Beg.  30 

There  is  no  harm  in  kissing.— 

[Picture] — Brockway.         ...         40 

Ask  me  again  and  I  will  not  say 

no. — 11-  Millard,  .... 
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Speclmcii    Copies    sent    to    any    adch^ess,    post-paid,    for    Retail    Trice. 

For    sale    hy    all   prominent    viusie    dealers. 


German  Four-Part  Songs. 

FOR  MIXED  VOICES. 

By  N.  n.  Allen.  .  Price  §1.50. 

Mr.  Allen  has  shown  excellent  judgment  in 
the  selection  of  these  c<>mi)osilions,  which  have 
all  the  beauty  of  tlio  t)Uler  four-part  glees  of 
Ueulschhnul,  without  the  tinge  of  melancholy, 
which  must  bo  acknowledged  as  a  defect. 

The  composers  are  of  the  best.  Among  them 
we  notice  Schumann,  Abt,  Franz,  Ilauptman, 
Gade  and  Hiller.  Words  by  Goethe,  Uldand, 
Hoffman  and  Rueckardt  brighten  the  score, 
and  titles  are  well  chosen.  "  The  Rosebud," 
"The  Little  Ship,"  "  Love  like  the  Wind,"  "The 
Linden  tree,"  "Welcome  Repose,"  and  "Peace 
to  the  Slumberers,"  are  specimens,  and  indi- 
cate the  genial  character  of  the  poetry. 

Conductors  of  Musical  Associations  know  vci-y 
well  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  find  a  good 
"  second  book."  One  cannot  practice  the  "  Cre- 
ation" or  ".Tudas  Maccabeus"  a  whole  even- 
ing. It  is  too  heavy  work.  Still  one  does  not 
like  to  descend  from  tliat  to  easy  glees  or  to 
an  over  e.asy  cantata. 

Now  the  "  German  Four-Part  Songs  are  just 
what  is  wanted.  They  are  sufficiently  solid  and 
high-toned,  interesting,  and  easy  enough  to 
make  practice  refreshing  while  it  is  useful. 

CONTENTS : 

Words  by  Music  by 

THE  ROSEBUD Bodensta^U.  Jlaiiptmann. 

GOOD  NIGHT Uucckert .Schumann. 

THE  WOOD Dunker VkrUn(i. 

HIGHLAND  LASSIE. Burns Schumann. 

MAY  SONG Goethe Hauplinan. 

THE  DRE.-VM Uhlaud Schumann. 

WELCOME  REPOSE. .Sturm Vierliny. 

MAY  SONG Oestenwald Franz. 

SPRING iluellcr. 

F.-VITH  IX  SPRING,  .indand Franz. 

ON  THE  WATER T)e  Ciwraj. 

THE  NUN Schumann. 

EVENING  SONG Rueckert. .  .Ilauptmann. 

THE  LITTLE  SHIP. .  .llliland Schumann. 

THE  WATER  LILY . . . Geibel Gade. 

SPRINGTIME Aht. 

THE  WOODBIRD Aht. 

THE  SMITH Uhhmd Schumann. 

THIS  LOVE  IS  LIKE 

THE   WIND Ducrrner. 

MORNING  WANDERINGS Duerrner. 

THE  LINDEN  TREE.  .Polisli  Volkslied. 

Ilauptmann. 

SUNDAY lliller. 

MAY  DEW Uhland IliUer. 

WE  LCOME Hoftman miler. 

THE  OLD  MAN Uaydcn. 

PEACE  TO  THE  SLUM- 
BERERS   Moore Vierllnij. 


CHARLES  H,  DITSON  &  CO, 

NEW   YORK. 


For  Choral  Societies,  Clioirs,  anii  CouvcEtious. 

By  Ei;en  Toun.rEE.  Price  $18.00  per  dozen. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  times,  compiled  to  meet 
the  wants  of  Choirs  and  Societies. 

The  music  is  not  easy,  nor  especially  difficult, 
so  it  may  servaf  or  tlio  easy  practice  of  advanced 
musical  societies,  and  for  tlie  more  solid  part  of 
the  study  of  choirs.  At  the  outset  it  has  met  with 
distinguished  success  in  being  unequivocally 
recommended  by  two  eminent  musicians. 

FROM    CARL    ZERRAHN 

BosTox,  June  23d,  1S75. 
Dn.  ToiTEJEE's  new  book,  THE  CHORUS 
CHOIR,  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degi-ee,  quali- 
ties which  should  render  it  lndispen.s.able  to 
those  for  whose  use  it  has  been  prepared.  I  do 
not  recollect  to  have  examined  a  work  of  its 
class  which  has  afforded  me  so  much  gratifica- 
tion, or  which  contains,  in  so  compact  a  form, 
so  much  good  churchly  music.  Many  of  tlie 
selections  are  exceedingly  rare,  while  all  possess 
genuine  merit,  and  are  well  arranged. 

I  heartily  commend  it  to  my  musical  friends. 
CARL    ZERRAHN. 


AiitliiiRTii  ®0m 


s«) 


Dr. 


FROM  B.  J.  LANG. 

Boston,  July  0,  IS"."). 
Tour.jEE, 

Dear  Sir:  — 

Many  thanks  for  the  excellent  Compilation  of 

Anthems.     Tiie  book  is  quite  a  treasure  trove 

of  solid  select  pieces  for  Church  Choir  purposes. 

Yotirs  truly, 

E.  J.  L.A^NG. 

CONTENTS: 

ALMIGHTY  AND  MERCIFUL  GOD fJcs.s. 

ABIDE  WITH  ME Bennett. 

AGNUS  DEI ifozart. 

ARISE,  SHINE! Mroj. 

BEHOLD  HOW  GOOD WhUndJ. 

BLESSED  BE  THE  LORD n,irtnlan.<^h-y. 

"  "  "  "  Christmas.. J?a)-/ of jl/f(r. 
BUT  TIIE  LORD  IS  MINDFUL.  .  .Mendeh.'inhn. 

BLESSED  ARE  THE  MERCIFUL Uilci. 

BOW  DOWN  AND  HEAR  ME M„zart. 

BLESSED  IS  HE Dr.  Narcs. 

BLESSED  FOREVER Spohr. 

CALL  TO  REMEMBRANCE Noi-ello. 

CHRIST  IS  RISEN Elveij. 

CHRIST  OUR  PASSOVER Chappie. 

CHRISTMAS  ANTHEM Novelto. 

DOTH  NOT  WISDOM  CRY .Ilakinc/. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  ZION Mendels-sohn. 

ENTER  NOT  INTO  JUDGMENT Aiwood. 

GIVE  EAR,  O  LORD Oberthur. 

GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS Garrett. 

"  "  "  Downed. 

"  "  "         Novella. 

HOSANNA Macfarren. 

HEAR  MY  PRAYER Winter. 

HAVE  MERCY  UPON  ME Macfarren. 

I  WILL  LIFT  UP  MINE  EYES ]\1dtneld. 

I  WILL  SING  OF  MERCY Nu'vello. 

And  many  otltcrs  of  the  same  elevated  character. 


A  Collection  of  New  Mnsic  for  Opening  and 

Closing  religions  service,  and  for  other 

occasions. 

By  W.  O.  Perkins.  Price  SL.JO. 

In  order  to  write  or  compile  a  good  book  for 
the  musical  public,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be  a 
good  composer.  Experience  tells,  here  as  else- 
where. The  one  who  has  been  most  accustomed 
to  cater  for  choirs,  will  best  understand  what 
choirs  need  and  what  choirs  can  do.  Thus  the 
experience  of  Mr.  W.  O.  Perkins  as  composer 
•and  teacher  fits  him  for  the  authorship  of  the 
present  work,  which  contains  music  of  a  liigli 
order,  but  not  a  particle  too  difficult  for  ordin- 
ary singers. 

Tiiere  are  about  100  pieces,  besides  a  dozen 
chants. 

The  words  are  so  generally  taken  from  the 
Bible,  that  a  full  table  of  contents  would  convey 
but  little  information.  The  following,  however 
may  serve  as  specimens : 

ANT^  IT  SHALL  COME  TO  PASS. 
AND  YE  SHALL  SEEK  ME. 
ARISE,  SHINE!  FOR  THY  LIGHT  IS  COME. 
AS  PANTS  THE  HEART. 
BEHOLD.  HOW  GOOD  and  HOW  PLEASANT. 
BLESSED    ARE    THEY    WHO    HAVE    BE- 
LIEVED. 
BLESSED  ARE  THE  PEACEMAKERS. 
BLESSED  ARE  THE  DE.AD. 
BUT  THE  LORD  IS  MINDFUL. 
BY  THE  RIVEP.S  OF  BABYLON. 
CRY  ALOUD  AND  SHOUT. 
CALL  TO  REMEMBRANCE. 
COJIE  UNTO  ME  ALL  YE. 
DOTH  NOT  WISDOM  CRY? 
ENTER  NOT  INTO  JUDGMENT. 
GOD  IS  OUR  REFUGE. 
GOD  IS  A  SPIRIT. 

HEAR  THE  PRAYER  OF  THY  SERVANT. 
HOW  LOA'ELY  ARE  THY  DWELLINGS. 
HOLY  LORD  GOD  OF  SABAOTH. 
HOW  BEAITTIFUL  I"P(  )N  THE  MOL^NT'NS. 
HOW  BEAUTIFUL  IS  ZION. 
IIAl'PY  AND  BLEST.  IF  YE  LOVE  ME. 

IT  IS  A  GOOD  THING. 
LET  THE  WORDS  OF  MY  MOUTH. 
LET  US  NOW  GO  TO  BETHLEHEM. 
O  LORD,  HOW  MANIFOLD. 
PlIAISE  WAITETH  FOR  THEE. 
SING,  O  HEAVENS. 
THE  LORD  IS  MY  STRENGTH. 
THE  LORD  IS  MY  SHEPHERD. 
TIIE  LORD  WILL  COMFORT  ZION. 
THEREFORE  WITH  JOY. 

Thero  is  also  cnnsidemlile  nuT^ic  to  those  sweet  Hymns 
■\vliicll  h.ive  become  tile  clitssicd  of  Sacrcd  lyrical  poetry,  aa 

costE,  s.un  jEsrs-  .'^acred  voice. 

COME,  THOU  FOl'NT  OF  EVERY  BLESSING. 

CO.ME,  YE  THAT  LOVE  THE  LcHUI 

FROM  THE  IKOSS  Ul'UFTED  HIGH. 

IN  THE  (  KOSS  t)F  ClUilST  I  GLORY. 

JESfS,  LOVEIIOFMY  SOUL. 

JESUS  CHIIT.-^T  IS  RISEN"  TO-DAY. 

SAVIOTIR,  I'.REATHE  AX  EVENING  BLESSING. 

SACRED  I'EACE,  CEt.ESTIAL  TREASURE. 

WAKE  THE  SONG  OF  JUBILEE. 

Ami  the  Chants  intone  the  beautiful  "  .\bide  with  me ;" 
"Beyond  tlie  Stars,"  "O  Saviour  mine,"  *' The  Reaper 
and  the  Flowers,''  *' The  Shadow  uf  the  Kock,"*aiid  others. 


Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

BOSTON. 


LYON  &  HEALY, 


CHICAGO. 


J  /  7 


^apr  0f  %xt  anb  l^iteratuR 


Whole  No.  898. 


BOSTO]^,  SATURDAY,  SEPT.  18,  187;>.  Vol.  XXXV.  No.  12. 


Dwight's   Journal    of   Music, 

PuIiHshcd  every  other  8;itiir>J;iy 

omvEK,  iDirsoisr  sc  co. 

277  Washington  St.,  Boston,   Mass. 


JOHN 


D  W  I  (J  II  T  ,       EDITOR. 


«S-TETOJS.— If  mai,l/jd  or  c-illeil  for.  J2.(M  pej-  unnum; 
dclivrt'.l  by  carrierK.  $2,r)0.    l';iyrnent  in  ;iilv.'iin.-('. 

Adv'i.rliHeni<-ms  will  be  inworte<l  at  the  folUnviny  r.ites ; 

One  insertion  per  line  30  tx;ntrt. 

E;ieh  Kuhsequein  int^cnion.  per'iine.  20  cen'is. 

<;);u-'i.s  6  lilies  Xonp.treil,  (oHi'-Jialf  inch  of  .si*;i(M'>,  per 
annum,  ?I0  (?1>  in  advanee.    Ollior  spaces  In  propor.  ion. 

J.  8.  Sl'OdNER.  PRINTER,  17  PROVIXCK  ?T. 


r^duertisemeuts. 


ij— ?TL-fat 


^^s^^m 


^5=71 


J.  M.   ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

Sheet  Huaic,  Mur.c  Book,  Masic  for  Pcnodicals, 
,  Leafl.ilE,  Music  Titles,  Etc. 

\  N.  E.  Cor.  Chostnut  and  Fifth  Streets, 
PIIIL.VI>KI.I'IIIA. 


sas-i  y. 


iT^      W.  FO.STER,  Oiurtuctor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
VT.     Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9,  187,i,  at  IVJO  Washington 
Street,  Uoston.    Caii  Saturdays  from  II  to  12  o'clock, 
gas-l y. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON,       OLIVER  DITSON,       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

€has.  11*  BlTSO^^  c^  Vq, 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  8c  Co.) 

MUSIC     PUBLISHERS 

AND    DEALKHS   in 

SlBUl  iBiiic,  Iisic  Boils, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 


Qrn^A.TIOXS  I'KOCIJUEI).— ilusic  Teachers,  Orix.in- 
^  "iHts,  Choristors,  Choir  Sini;»M-.s  iind  Conccn  Soloist.-* 
desirin;::  enj^a-^cments  arc  invited  lo  ivj^ister  thi-ir  nanus 
with  the  New  Kiip,lauil  Musjc;il  liurt-aii.  Connections 
exti'iisivu.  F.-iciliiius  unrivulli'ii.  Addre.^,  (eacly.sin^ 
Btani]*), 

E.  TOL'iaEE.  Managf.ii, 

Alusic  Hail,  Uoston, 
807-D02.  :Mass. 

AMCSICIAX,  Teacher  of  Piano,  Theory  and  Coraposi- 
titin  as  spi^cialties;.  and  Organ  ami  .Sinylny;  if 
n^*ee^sa^y,  desire^  a  pusition.  Was  i)upil  of  the  L('ip>ie 
CotiBC'ivatiiry  frtnn  lStiO-7'J  and  can  comt-  well  recunnneiKlnl. 

Addret^s  li'.  L.  \\\,  Box  :j73, 
8'.t3-'.i  Sprinu'field.  ilass. 


I  OF 

Boards,  $2.50,  Cloth,  $3.00.  &ilt,$4.00. 

'I'he  Look  dates  fnnn  the  *■  ,)iili;iee"  peri'ul  of  s.-mc  yiirs 
sine.',  when  ii  ^i.ot  up  at  onee  tt)  a  hi^h  place  in  puldie 
fav(M-,  and  a  remarkably  larye  sale. 

It  irt  as  l)rilliant  as  ever. 

Tliere  is  but  one  Str.\uss  family.  Straus^;  nui^iie  is  the 
best  of  its  class.  Lovers  uf  Ihe  br  jn^hte-t  of  briL:lit  music 
\vill  find  nothing  belter,  and  should  all  possess  tlii^altract- 
ive  volnnie. 

OLIVKIt  lUTSON  &,  CO.,        CllAS    H.  DITSOX  X  CO., 
Wohtoii.  711  B'dnay,  Nov  Vork- 


Tlorieil  Wflii  i  Scfiools, 

American  School  Music  Reader,  Book  I.  35  Ots. 
American  School  Mnsic  Reader,  Book  II.  50  ct?« 
Ajnerican  School  Music  Reader,  Book  III.  50  cts. 

]SV    I..  O.  KMKKSON    AND    W.  S.    IILDK.V. 

Confidenrc  Is  a,  plant  of  slow  crowth.  and.  the  puh- 
linhers  i-annot  expect  tha'  a.  serii's  of  wciciiiilic  l(t'ok« 
lonndf-d  on  the  moKl  advanced  i<leasnf  uiunical  instruelion, 
should  at  once  be  nnivei  sally  adopted. 

T^ie  old  uuiij  is  to  instruct  a  wlioJe  whuol  at  oncr.tjivint^ 
the  s-anie  lesson  to  tin-  oldcs;  and  the  yonnce^t  scllolar. 

The  new  way  is  suit  inuKical  instnictiori  to  iIr-  various 
at;es.  In  a  schuul  of  8  <:las.s(*s.  tlii.'n'  mii>t  S  separ.-iti'  and 
distiin-t  wricM  of  music  U-n-^nns  be  Ldven.  Our  .Mu»tc 
Ucadr-j-s  art-  a.lai)teil  I'»  llic  iiuw  wurk,  which  is  not  only 
better.  \>ut  is  easier  for  the  teaclicr  than  the  old. 

n.Htk  I.  is  for  J'rini.iry  Cla-^es. 

It.. Ilk  il   is  for  so  r.-iiffd  '■  <;ramm.-ir  "  clasecs. 

I!'«>k  III.  Is  for  till-  iiigher  ■*  Grammar''  or  the  low<;r 
'Mhu'li"  "Ixss, 

Uo.ik  IV  maybe  rc(;konu<l  in  the  series,  but  is  l)cttt.-r 
known  as  tbe  new  lligli  tfchool  Choir. 


A   Double   Pleasure. 


The  Fiaxo  at  IIqmeI 

A  COLLECTION"   OF 

Choice   Four    TTfuid    J'ieces   for    the 
J'ianofortc. 

Price  in  Boards,  $2.50,  in  Clotli,  $3, Tull  Gilt,  $4. 

Failliful  Pianofovto  Icachcis  Imvc  lon-r  wi.'^lipd 
for  ,siicb  a  book  as  tlii,s,  and  slioultl  not  foij;ct 
thai  llicy  now  liavt!  it. 

Of  tlic  };ri'at  ii,sf  of  iliict  iilayhii;  m  (Icv('lo])in<^ 
an  "ear  for  time''  \vc  nccil  not  syiCak.  Jn- 
.structor.s  also  umli'rstand  its  ini7>ort;ince  in  cor- 
r(!clin^  '•  nui>.ical  slainnu'rini;  "  and  siipj>l.vinf; 
the  want  of  fonscciitivi'  mnsical  tlion;;!]!, 

Tli(>  I'lAN'o  AT  Jlo.Mio  is  also  a  nood  tiling  to 
havf  in  a  family,  suiiplins  tlif  nutans  of  i-nln- 
taiiiint'iits  liy  tlif  "  two  sisters"  or  "  two  friends  " 
wlio  like  to  I'lay  to;;etlier. 


Nearly  Esady  !     One  of  the  Best ! 

Ij_  lTi_  a  .s^'  W'li:  t  e  r  m  l 

Tills  a  compact,  portable  little  eolleetion  of 
tlie  clioicesl  devotional  Hymns  and  Tunes  well 
adapted  for  social  reliiiioiis  meetini;s;  noiliino- 
ditlieult.  nothing  witli  inlrieato  harmony,  hut  tlie 
lovable  nnisie  all  like  to  sins,  for  the  selection 
and  arrangement,  tlie  jiublic  will  be  indebted  to 
the  ta.ste  and  ability  of  .Mr.  1).  F,  IfoixiKs. 

Price   to  l»p  iit  ISo;irilM,   :)4>   OntM,  or  $^  i>er 

.loz.'u,     flu    l*ia|M'r   *f.»  <'<'iitn,  or    ?(»'i.-ftO 

per  .luzt'n. 


TWO  GEM-LETS  BY  MENDELSSOHN, 

Lorely.        An     nnlinished    Oinra.        GO     Cents. 
Per  dozen,  s,"i.4(l. 
Complete,    in    that   it    gives    a   well-ronnded 
satisfaction  to  siiii;  it,  but  nut  a  whole   o]iera, 

FIRST    WALPURGIS    NIGHT. 

Cloth    Sl,2."..       Boards   $1.00     Paper   SO   Cents. 
Commeniled   to    the    notice    of    Mnsical    So- 
cieties. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,      CHAS.  H.  DITSO^  &  CO., 
Boston.  711  B'dway   New  York. 


VOCAL. 

Chora]  Echoes.  Sacred  pieces  liy  .V.  F.  TT.  Smtlli 
No,  1,  ()  rest  in  the  Lord,  -t.  Eh  to  f.  -ni 
Xo.  2.     Cometliou  Fount  of  every  Ulessin". 

Hymn  by  Aht.     4.   Aft  to  f.  '"  ;;,-, 

No.  4.    Father  of  Mercies.    (Quartet  and 

.Solo,     Aht.     4  F  to  f.  .)0 

■"  5.     Come  said  .lesus'  .Sacred  Voice. 
Solo  and  (Jnartet      Jlatisti:     4. 

A  minor  to  f.  ;ji) 

"  C.    Fear   not.       Solo    and    Quartet. 

I\ioi.-ifH.     4.  F  to  C  ;;o 

Don  Carlo.s,  by  Vvr<li.  Trans,  by  7'.  T.  I!<irki  i: 
No,  1 1.    A  secret  Terror.     (Terror  arcano 
iiivado).   Duetto.   .Sop.  A  Ten.  «.  D/<  to  ft.   l.tti 
Memories  of  Home.     ;i.  C  to  e.         Vdiniiiimt.  :0 
Mamia's  Wish.     2.   F  to  d.  Daniel.   :j,> 

O,  thou  art  like  a  Flower.  (Du  hist  wit^  einc 

lilniue).     :;.  Fto  d.  Kiich-,,.  :0 

Plushette,  :j,     G  to  e.  M„llo,/.  :;o 

lirowji  JOyes  has  that  liille  M:iideu.     ;J.  Clo  /. 

Because  I  <lo.     :',.  D  to  f.  MnUoy.   :.() 

The  Dance  i,>f  Love  (La  D;uiza  d'Aniore). 

■<•     ^-''  '"  '/.  Mallinzz;.  75 

.lennie  in  the  Orchard.     :!.   F  to  f.  Aid,.  ;',:, 

Tliere  is  sorrow  in  ].artin},^     Soii^  and  Cho. ' 

,■'■■  }''!'■'"  h      ,  SlKiUuck.  00 

Love  laid  hi.s  sleeples.s  Head.     ,>.  D  lo  e. 

SuUhiw.  ;;o 
les-  4.    Ctoe.  lilaiu'-iithal.  -W 

INSTRDMENTAL. 
Kindeiscenen.     (.Scenes  of  Childhood.)     By 
h'ohirt  Siiiamduu. 
>>o,   1.  .'Vboutsti-anKc  Countries.  ].-, 

•'     2.  Curious  Story.  .;,, 

"     ■■',.  I'lavinK  Tag.  I 

.'hilil  Beseech  in,?.    )  ^U 

"     4,  llajjpiness  Knouj,'h.  20 

"     .■).  Important  Ueeurreiice.  I 

Traumerei.  (  -(* 

"     <;,  By  the  Fireside.  ) 

Kuifllitof  the  Hobbyhorse.  ) 

"     7.  .Umost  too  .Serious.  20 

"     J^.   Fii^'hteninK.  "o 

"     0.  Child  falliiiLr  asleep.  v{i 

"  lo. 'J'he  Poet  speaks.  J.-, 

,S('(Mies  Conijdcte,  j  ,  n 

On  Wings  of  Love.  Waltz.      (Auf  .Seliwins- 

eu  der  Liebe).       .'!.   D.  Hohrn.  :0 

N'octurUH  Komanli(iue,     4,  Dft     )('.  (;.  Hiiiil/i.  :;5 
Willie  I'ape's  Highland  (Jems.  eacli  75 

No.  4.     .\nld  Lang  .Syne,  and  Charlie  is  mv 
Darling.     0.  Aft 
Grand  March  of  Liberty,  177G-l,S7e.     3.  Eft 

Smith.  So 
Indigo,  or  The  40  Thieves.    Oper'ta  by  Strauss. 

No.  -.i.  Galop.  .-;.  F.  arr.  by  Maylat/i.  :!", 
Meadow  Pink.  No.  .■;.  Galop.  2.  G.  CYoy.  30 
Maid  of  Orleans.        Sonata.        .■>.  Aft 

If.  S.  Bennett.  2,.-j0 
BOOKS. 

N.\Tlo.V.\L     HV.M.V     AXD     TlNE     BoOK.       For 

Congregations.    .Schi>ols  (for  t)pening  antl 
closing)  and  the  Home.    40  cts.        $:!.'>  per  100. 

(;EI!.\I.v^-Fo^-]!-I•AUTSo^•Gs.  For  Mixed  Voices! 
Price  .si. .50.     Compiled  by  N.  H.  Alle.v. 

Cuoitus    Cuoin.      A  Collection  of  Aniheni.s, 
Motets,  Chants,  etc.,  etc.   For  Choir.s.  Choral 
.Societies   and  Conventions.    Selected  from 
Eminent  Composers  by  EuEX.  Touhjee. 
Price  .^18.00  per  dozen. 

Music  bv  M.\ii..— Miisk-  in  som  by  m:iil,  the  cTpensc be- 
ing: two  cents  toi-  every  fnnr  ounce..<,  ur  fnictiuu  thereof 
ivijout  one  cent  tor  an  onliniirv  piece  of  mufie.  I'ersolM 
at  il  distance  will  lind  the  cnnveyanee  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtami.ig  eupplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rales. 
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DWIGIIT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC 


SUI  GENERIS. 


DNE0UALED::;;::':.:UN  APPROACHED 

ill  ciipacity  ami   cxrrlli'iici'    by   any   ntlirr-;.      Awaniud 


l^f^i  1873;  PARIS,  1867. 


AriiiTii'iin  Orj^ans  cvit  a\v;iriii^ii  any  nu'ilal 
in  Europe,  or  which  present  sul'Ii  extraordi- 
nary excelk-nce  as  to  coraiiiantl  a  wide  sale  there. 
AIUUAYC  "■warded  highest  prominms  nt  Indns- 
M  L  if  n  I  O  '^'"ial  Expositions,  In  America  as  well  as 
Europe.  Outof  hundreds  there  have  iiut  Ix-L'n  ^ut  in 
all  where  any  other  organs  have  bLM?ii  preferred, 

BCCT  I^echired  by  Eminent  Musicians,  m  both 
Co  I  hemispheres,  to  be  unrivaled.  See 
TESTIMONIAL  CIRCULAR,  with  oi>iniui:s  of  more 
than  Oi»o  'G'Uoiisaiid  (sent  free). 
IWCICT  '^"'  ^•^■^"if-'  ^  Mason  L<r  Hamlin.  Do  not 
l!vulo  I  take  any  other.  Dealers  get  i^argt^ti  com- 
MISSIONS  fi'r  .selling  inferioT  organtt,  and  for  this 
reason  often  try  very  hard  to  sell  something  else. 
lllL\M  CTVI  CC  ^^"it^  ^^^^  important  iniprove- 
Vitfl      OniLOinents     ever     nuulc.  New 

Solt>  and  Coiatbisiatiosi  §top«.      Superb 
ElH;;ere  ami  other  t'ases  of  ui'iv  desiems, 

Pl^fiO-H^RPCIBiNET  ORGAN  e^- 

quisitr  combination  <>f  thi.'-x-  instruments. 

payments;  (ir  rcnti'ti  unfil  rent  piiys  ftir  the  organ, 
nSTSl  nfllCC  ""tl  circulars,  with  fnU  partic- 
bAlHLUUUCo  iiLirs,  free.  Address  MASON  & 
HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.,  15-1  Tremcmt  Street,  BOS- 
TON ;  25  Union  Square,  NEW  YOBK;  or  80  i  82 
Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 

EDW.     SCHUBERTU     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  mn  fmimnmB  of  iviusic, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUAKK, 

NEW   TOKK.  [79.5 

LYON     &     H  E  A  L  Y , 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAOO,  ILL., 

Wliolcsale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of    Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  i'ui'- 
nish  their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

JJ^^In  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditsou  ife  Lo.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
■all  Music  and  Music  Books  publislied  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Miusic.  [794— 3m 


RS.    FLORA     E.     BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
ixcher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St., 

[7S2-ly 


near-  Columbus  Avenue 


G.     W.     DUDLEY, 

Teacher   of    Singing    and    Voice   Building. 

(Dr.  H.   R.  Stieeter's  Method)  Room  No.   3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Building,  154  Tremont  St. 

Ij^lll 

MRS.  JENNY  KEMPTON, 

VOCALIST    AND   TEAOHER    OF   SIS^OING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.         [798 


THE    CHORUS  CHOIR, 

r.Y  Kiii:.\  Toi  i:.rr:i:. 

FOK   MUSICAL    SOCIETIES 

.\.Nii  For: 

CHORUS   Ci-30iRS. 

PiucE  If  IS  Pek  Dozen. 
Dr.  Tol'u.tee,  during  his  numerous  visits  (for 
conducting  "  Praise  Mcetint^s,"  lor  Lectures, 
ttc.)  to  the  various  leligious  scicietics  of  the 
Eastern  United  .Slates,  has  noticed  a  new  phase 
of  the  times. 


A  Good  Ward  for  llie  "  CnoRUS  Choir." 
So  far  as  I  am  able  to. judge.  Dr.  Tourjee  has 
conscientiously  performed  in  the  compilation  of 
the  '•  CniiRUS  CiioiR,"  the  ta.sk  which  he  set  for 
himself  in  his  preface.  The  book  is  one  that 
cannot  fail  to  do  good.  Its  whole  efiect  must  be 
to  raise  the  standard  of  taste  among  the  mem- 
bers of  our  choirs,  by  furnishing  them  choice 
but  not  too  difficult  specimens  iiom  the  works 
of  the  most  cniinciit  compc.isers.  I  can  recom- 
mend it  to  unlimited  favor. 

J.    C.    D.    PAliKEE. 


The  former  Choirs,  in  village  and  town,  have 
mostly  passed  away.  As  musical  culture  ad- 
vanced, congi-egations  became  ambitious  to  do 
their  own  singing.  This  they  have  done  well 
or  ill,  but  have  succeeded  so  far  generally  as  to 
empty  the  singing  seats.  After  this,  congrega- 
tions, wandering  in  their  song  like  shee])  with- 
out shepherds,  naturally  often  Ijroke  down,  and 
wel'e  fain  to  call  in  the  aid  of  piecentors.  Mu- 
sicians, however,  understand  that  one  voice,  of 
man  or  woman,  is  not  sufficient  to  lead  a  large 
assembly.  A  quaitet  or  a  chorus  for  lead  is 
essential.  Many  new  choirs  have  been  formed, 
not,  like  the  foimer  ones,  to  do  all  the  singing, 
but  to  lead  congregations,  and  to  perform  the 
needed  Voluntary  Solo  and  Anthem  JIusic. 

For  such  choirs  the  "CHORUS  CTIOIR"  is 
intended.  The  music  is  not  easy  nor  i  specially 
difficult,  and  is  of  so  good  a  kind  as  to  wear  well 
after  once  being  learned. 

Musical  Societies  will  find  the  Chnrtix  Choir 
a  book  ready  to  their  hands,  which  contains 
much  valuable  material  for  practice. 


lEMAN  FOl  FAST 


FOR    MIXED    VOICES, 

WITH    ENGLISH    WORDS, 

Compiled  by  N.  H.  ALLEN. 

Price  81.50. 

Notice  that  the  music  is  for  MIXED  VOICES, 
for  which  there  is  not  such  a  great  quantity  of 
music  by  German  composers. 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  fine  book, 
one  is  at  once  impressed  with  its  iirirjlitneiis. 
Although  nothing  can  be  said  against  the  "pen- 
sive" character  of  many  excellent  quartets,  one, 
after  a  while,  gets  tired  of  them  We  like  to 
turn  from  shade  to  sunshine. 

'"  '^y  .<»«<>et  fifl«:;lil;aiifll   Bjia*?,iv." 

"Tfll  iiM-  tlmt.  M  li«T«''«  ulj    HBni'Iiii;,' t" 

"  ITbd-  SJa'ii  i..t  still.  Cl6«'  Minflls  iirf  !<ilv«>j»ini;:f," 

"A  lajile  v«'«(=*4'l  !.iii«»otbl.v  atlonu  tbe  liiv<>i' 

Soes." 

are  lines  which  illustrate  the  clear  and  sweet 

character  both  of  words  and  music. 
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pact treatise  before  us,  w  hich,  while  condensed, 
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portant trait  of  being  inteiesting. 
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A.  Saran  on  Ro'bert  Franz  and  the  Old 
German  Volkslied  and  Choral* 

(Continued  from  Page  ST.) 

Let  us  now  cast,  a  linsty  glaiioe  vipon  the  old 
German  Soiirr  and  its  history. — Its  origin  is 
veiled  in  obscurity.  Only  so  much  seems  cer- 
tain: tliat  it  developed  itself  at  quite  an  early 
period  in  o))position  to  the  (rregorian  Church 
Song,  both  as  sacred  and  as  secular  Yolkdied, 
or  People's  Song, 


transpositions,  in  which  the  rule  was  that  the 
other  keys  were  to  be  touched  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  relationship,  without  intro- 
ducing the  same  cadencetwice.  After  this  the 
motive  is  .shortened  or  amplilicd,  according  to 
the  changing  rhythm  of  wliat  is  to  be  sung; 
and  a  melodic  clause,  already  used  as  midiUe 
passage  in  the  connecting  work,  commonly 
forms  tlie  conclusion."     (Arnohl^  l"",V'  -■^'•1 

2.      The    melody    is    polyphonic.        "Every 
t(uie  contains  in  it'^clf  at  the  s;iiiii'  time  a   dcti- 
[In  tiis  Apppn.llx  S:iran  .trives  two  pppcimens  of  ihe  !  „iip    h;irmonv;    or,    as   von   Liliencron    in    his  j  awav,   so  that  tlie   chorals  vcrv  early  ac<pniv,l 
reli-;ilovis  Volksliod,  aiT.'mi^od,  .It  Ijisronuust,  in  four-part      .^-t  t.*.t  t        i  r,  •        t      ' 

Jjii'ilcr    ntui    Sjiriich):    mi.i   r/cr    Mzli'ri   Zitt    ili 


The  Reformation  was  of  epoch-making  S'g- 
niticance  also  for  the  Volkslied.  If  we  may 
believe  Arnold,  thi' greater  ]>art  of  the  Protest- 
ant Chorals  down  to  l.TTO  arc  borrowed  from 
the  old  folk-songs.  But  these  underwent  me- 
lodic and  rhytlimical  modifications  in  tlie 
religious  service.  Thus  in  the  singing  of  the 
congregation  (however  rhythmical  this  may 
have  been  in  the  bcginninL'i  tlie  more  animalid 
rhytlim  of  the  mrlodics.  corresponding  wiili 
th(!   verlial   acciTit.    must    liavc   bi'cn    smootli'il 


harmony  by  Robert  Fr.in/.] 

The  bloom  of  the  secular  people's  song  was 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century.     Un- 
fortunately   but   very  meagre  remains   of  the 
luxurious  richness  of  the  popular  melodies  of 
that  time  have   been    handed    ilown    to   us   in 
their   original    form.      The    most    we    have    is 
found — probably   with    free    modilicaticnis—  in 
contrapuntal    claborMlions    I  llnrh,-ifiinip-ii)    bv 
the  great  tone-masters  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teonth  century,  who.  well  appreciating  the  high 
value  of  the  pojiular  melodies,  frequently  made 
them  the  foundation  as  rmiln^  fininis  for  church 
compo.sitions.     Rut  a  few  years  since  a  collec- 
tion of  melodies  for  one  voice  from  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  was  discovered  liy  Fr. 
Arnold,    and  has  been  published   in  Clirysau- 
der's  Jiilirhnchern,  Vol.  II.      These   iimloubted- 
ly   Ijelong  to  the  oldest  songs  that  we  pos.scss 
in  notes,  ami  therefore  are  <if  eminent    im])ort- 
ance.       In   .•\rnold's   o|>iniou,    to   lie   sure,    the 
melodies  contained  in  this  collection  are  to  be 
regarded   not  as  l'eo|)Ic's,   but  as  Art  Songs. 
Nevertheless  they  shed   ii  clear   light  on    tlie 
Volkslied  of  that    time.     For,  apart  from  tlie 
fact  that  many  of  the  melodies  agree  in  their 
essential  character  with   accc'ph'd    VnUslicdcni, 
it  may  safely  lie  a.ssiiiiicd,  that  the  compo.sers  of 
those  days,  in  their  high  esteem  for  the  Volks- 
lied,  took  it  for  the  model  of  their  own  song 
compositions.      Jlorcover  no  one  to  this   day 
has  succeeded  in  estaVilishing  prcciselv    what 
then   passed  for  Viilksli,'d  and  what  for  Kiimt- 
lu-d  (Art-Song),  or  wherein  the  distinction   be- 
tween the  the  two  consists. 

Accordingly,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  ap- 
ply what  Arnold  says  of  the  characteristic  traits 
of  the  melodies  in  this  old  "Lochheimer  Lied- 
erlmch,"  to  the  old  (Jerman  song  in  general, 
the  fundamental  features  were  about  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1.  The  pregnant  construction  of  the  princi- 
pal melodic  motive,  and  the  strictly  thematic 
carrying  out  of  the  same.  "A  melodic  thought, 
even  if  not  of  much  significance,  yet  long-wind- 
ed and  admitting  of  development,  extending 
through  four,  or  at  the  least  two  measures, 
stands  sharply  stamped  at  the  head ;  then  fol- 
lows the  after-period,  formed  with  strictest 
musical  consistency  out  of  the  first  motive. 
And  now  begin,   for  the  first  time,  a  series  of 

»  Translatuil  for  Dwigut's  Jocknal  of  llrsic. 


MiiiiirijesaiHicx^  expresses  it:  'Kv.'ry  succession 
of  tones  is  at  the  same  time  a  succession  of  lat- 
ent harmonics  of  sucli  iin))ortance.  besides 
being  of  such  easy  flcxiliility,  that  they 
are  infinitely  su])criiir  to  the  usual  lrivi;il  chords 
of  an  accompaniment."'     (Anmld,  paije,  2H.) 

Com)iare,  for  example,  the  following  (homo- 
jihonousi  Italian  po]iular  melody : 


that  more  calm  and  even  step,  in  which  they 
are  now  sung.  But  also  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
gression of  intervals,  ni:iny  changes  occurre  1 ; 
for  the  people  never  allows  itself,  not  ev.  n 
to-day — in  spite  of  all  the  |iaius  of  our  histo.i- 
ans  and  organists — to  be  deprived  of  its  rig'il 
to  vary  the  mcdodies  according  (o  its  own  need 
or  taste. 

But   also   in    this    form    the    Volkslied     (now 
church   songi   became  for  the  second   time  tlio 
starling  point  for  the  richest  and   grandest    de- 
velopment of  Art.      On  the  one  hand  they  com- 
posed, with  this  for  their  jiattern,   numberless 
chorals:  but  on  the  other  hand  there  .si)rang 
from  it  the  two  great  main  streams  of  the  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  of  the  sevimteenth  an  i 
eighteenth  ccnliiry :  the  Motet  and  Organisls' 
School   from  .lohn  Kc-e:ird  to  Sebastian  Bach. 
Here   the   Choral    w:is  emiiloycd.  .in    a   similar 
manner  with   the  secular  Volkslied   before,    as 
I  the  melodic  foundation  for  the  mightiest  co:i- 
(/;.i)v/'i/.-,  by  E.  n:ium<::irli  ^11.1  w  V.  \\:i!.ii,niiii.  pio  1     trapuntal  creations;  ami  hence  we  may  regal  1 
with    the    polyphonous   Choral:    "  Vatc-r   unser     the  Choral  as  the  very  mothers  la|)  of  all  the 
im  Iliiumelreich  : ''  j  Bach  an<l  Handel  luu-^ic. 

This  is  put  still  more  beyond  a  iloiibl,    win  ?i 


■we  consider  fiii.illy  the  third  epoch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  sacred  Volkslied.  While  (he  elf- 
r:il  in  that  artistic  treatment  retained  essentially 
riic  former  is  based  on  two  chords;  in  the  the  traditional  fiu-iii,  we  se(!  it  since  the  end  of 
latter  every  tone  progression  demands  inexor-  the  seventeenth  <'entury.  jilainly  under  the 
ably  its  own  significant  harmony;  it  obliges  |  influence  of  tlie  native  schools  and  of  the  new- 
the  Ba.ss  also  to  liecome  a  characteristic  melodic  i  |y   rising  Italian  opera,    put   forth   still  .a  last 

splendid   blossom — in    Ihe    so-called   Frri/Un;- 

This  remarkable  bonk,  which  first  appearc  1 
in  1704  and  1711  in  two  parts,  contains  in  its 
later  editions,  edited  by  G.  A.  Francke,  son 
of  the  celebrated  .Vug.  Ilerm.  Francke,  (1741 
and  1771).  l.jSl  hymns  with  (100  melodies.  The 
latter  are  partly  the  old  ones  long  in  use — yet 
with  many  sorts  of  embellishments:  partly 
they  are  taken  from  the  n.-irmstadt  hymn  bool. 
which  appeared  in  lOOS;  and  partly  again,  as 
the  preface  say.s,  they  are  "composed  for  it 
anew  by  Christian  and  experienced  musicians 
here  upon  the  spot  (that  is,  in  Halle.") 

Now  these  new  nx^lodics,  as  "well  as  those 
taken  from  the  Darmstadt  book,  bear  a  wholly 
diflterent  character  from  the  old  ones.  If  the 
latter  are  essentially  to  be  regarded  as  the  plain 
and  sublime  expression  of  the  objective  church 
consciousness,  the  "Halle"  melodies  corres- 
pond entirely  to  the  subjective  pietistic  teudeu- 


"  ])arl      or  voice. 

:!.  The  key  has  its  foothold  on  the  old 
Church  system;  but  it  shows  already  a  strong 
tendency  to  the  modern  .Major  and  Minor.  (Ar- 
nold, p.  JO.) 

4.  The  rhythm  of  the  melody  adheres  close- 
ly to  Ihe  verbal  accent;  the  most  intimate  in- 
terpenetration  of  wonl  and  tone,  even  to  the 
finest  details,  is  |iercep(iblc  Ihroiigliout.  (Ar- 
nidJ,  p.  24. ) 

This,  .substantially,  was  the  Gennan  Song  in 
its  first  jieriod,  while  it  was  yet  untouched  by 
the  Contrapuntal  art,  which  afterwards  took 
possession  of  it  and  illustrated  it  in  the  richest 
manner,  though  to  be  sure,  with  the  limited 
means  of  that  time,  in  a  somewhat  clumsy  and, 
for  us  of  later  birth,  more  or  less  unenjoyable 
form.  Robert  Franz  has — also  at  our  desire — 
arranged  two  pieces  from  the  Lf/rhhelmcr  Lied- 
crhiich  in  modern  form,  for  a  single  voice  with 
piano  accompaniment.      ( Ohen  in  Ap2jeiulix II.) 
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cy,  to  wliicli  tlipy  owe;  tliuir  origin.  Hence  an 
exuberant  fullness  of  melodic  cliarm,  even  to 
sii'kly  seiitinicul.-ilil y.  AVe  note  in  tlieni  also 
an  es]iccial  ])ai'tiality  to  tlie  H4  measure,  at 
times  liorderiiii^'  eviai  on  (he  dance  style.  And 
finally  a  broadly  laid  out  structure  of  the  stro- 
phes (or  stanzas),  uitli  innumerable  symmetri- 
cal limbs  and  smaller  members  (repetition  of 
lines,  &c.),  wherein  tlie  influence  of  the  Aria 
form  is  uninistakalile.  Hence  we  arc  by  no 
means  inclined  to  be;  answeraljle  for  all  the 
munbers  of  the  liook.  But  there  are  also  a 
great  many  among  them  fully  up  to  the  most 
exacting  claims. 

ijii  i^ronf  of  this,  Saran  gives  four  more  Chorals,  ex- 
pros;?ly  iKumoriizcil  for  a  mixed  choir  by  Franz.] 

But  wdiat  is  most  interesting  in  these  pieces 
of  music,  is  tlie  striking  affinity  which  they 
show  with  the  structure  of  Bach's  melody, — 
so  striking  that,  from  of  old,  Bach  has  been  sus- 
jjccted  of  the  direct  authorship  of  most  of  them. 
This  conjecture  may  now  be  considered  as  final- 
ly set  at  rest  through  the  conclusive  investiga- 
tions of  Spitta  {Joh.  Sell.  Bach,  Band  I.  S.  36.5 
ff.) 

But  all  the  more  interesting  is  the  light  shed 
by  this  FrcijUiiffhausen'sc/ie  Oesanghuch  on  Seb. 
Bach  and  his  contemporaries.  We  see,  the 
melody  of  this  book  is  in  a  certain  sense  the 
common  property  of  the  epoch.  And  even 
Bach  and  Handel,  greatly  as  they  tower  above 
all  their  contemporaries  in  other  respects,  draw 
from  this  gushing  spring  of  living  waters,  and 
are  rooted  in  the  midst  of  the  musical  move- 
ment of  the  century. 

Now,  after  what  we  have  said  about  the 
very  relative  distinction  in  the  older  times 
between  the  People's-  song  and  the  Art-song, 
we  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  ascribing 
the  "Halle  melodies"  to  the  People's  Song  in 
the  wider  sense ;  and  this  the  more  confidently, 
since  tliese  melodies,  in  spite  of  the  warning 
protest  of  the  Orthodox-Lutheran  Faculty  of 
Wittenberg,  have  spread  with  wild  rapidity 
over  Germany,  so  that  the  Freylinghtuscn  'sche 
Ocsanghtwh  became  the  favorite  one  of  the  whole 
last  century.  Regarded  from  this  point  of  view 
Sebastian  Bach, — wdio  is  more  deeply  rooted 
tlian  any  other  man,  with  all  his  fibres,  in  the 
mother  soil  of  the  religious  Volkslied — appears 
to  ns  in  fact  (to  use  Spitta's  fine  expression) 
as  the  incarnate  musical  genius  of  the  German 
people. 

For  in  him  and  his  contemporaries  the  church 
Volkslied  had  completed  its  peculiar  history. 
After  Seb.  Bach  not  another  important  Choral- 
composer  has  appeared.  The  few  beautiful 
tunes  from  the  second  half  of  the  last  and  from 
our  present  century  cannot  aiieet  the  account 
at  all. 

Anyhow,  with  Bach  the  old  North  German 
Protestant  musical  development  is  essentially 
concluded.  Having  its  footing  upon  entirely 
different  foundations,  and  drawing  from  ciuite 
different  sources,  has  the  later  so-called  classi- 
cal, i.  e.  the  South  German  Catholic  school  of 
music  (Haydn,  Mozart,  &c.),  developed  itself. 
Here  there  is  no  trace  to  be  discovered  of  the 
older  Volkslied  or  the  Choral. 

Only  since  iMeudelssohu  has  the  most  recent 
time  formed  a  new  tie  with  Bach  and  Handel, 
and  so  taken  up  the  old  North  German  tradi 


tion  anew.     But  no  one  is  more  deei)Iy  rooted 
in  it  than  Kohert  Fjianz. 

(To  lieContimieil.) 


Titiens  Abitura. 


[Frc.in  :i  Cnncspoiiilriil  of  lln-  Lonilon  "  Musiral 
SlatiUard."] 

There  is  a  period  in  the  duration  of  every 
good  voice,  wlien  it  is  possessed  of  an  especial 
charm.  The  ])articular  time  of  its  occurrence 
and  the  length  of  its  continuance  are  uncertain. 
AVith  some  it  is  early,  with  others  comparative- 
ly late.  With  some  too  itis  brief,  witli  others, 
again,  somewhat  lasting.  No  certain  rule  can 
be  given  wdien  to  look  for  it,  as  in  this  matter 
Nature  is  ca)iricious;  liut  mostly,  though  not 
always,  it  is  to  be  found  before  the  voice  has 
attained  its  full  ripeness.  In  this  case,  though 
the  voice  sulisequently  would  be  pronounced 
finer,  the  particular  fresh  charm  or  bloom 
wj.(V/7ii  be  wanting.  The  word  "bloom"  must 
not  on  any  account  be  accejited  as  the  synonyme 
of  "veil,"  wdiich  is  essentially  diflferent,  as  its 
cause  and  etTect  are  different. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  point  to  all  those 
public  singers  wdio  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  this  charm  of  voice.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Jldlle.  Titiens  possesses  it.  She  is  an  exam])le 
of  those  who  retain  it  for  a  lengthened  dura- 
tion. And  pos.siblv  in  licr  case  a  long  course 
of  singing  had  to  be  gone  through  ere  that  pe- 
culiar liright  tinge  of  color  came.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  when  our  friends  across  the  Atlan- 
tic hear  her  for  the  first  time,  the  gifted  lady 
will  be  in  perfect  health,  and  free  from  both 
bodily  and  mental  fatigue,  as  this  freedom  is 
a  condition,  generally  speaking,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  charm.  Then  will  America  know 
in  a  measure  what  an  artist  England  has  been 
enjoying  since  1858,  when  the  late  Mr.  Lum- 
ley  fir.st  introduced  the  lady  to  the  subscribers 
to  tlie  Opera  held  at  Her  Majesty's  late  Theatre. 
It  will,  however,  but  be  in  a  measure  that  the 
greatness  of  the  Titiens  will  be  known,  as,  if 
report  be  correct,  the  lady  will  not  appear  on 
the  stage,  but  only  in  the  concert  room  and  in 
oratorios.  America,  therefore,  will  be  incapa- 
ble of  fully  realizing  the  portrait,  musical  and 
dramatic,  of  the  devoted  wife  (Fidelio),  with 
wdiich  English  amateurs  are  familiar,  and  wdiich 
again  and  again  they  can  picture  to  their  mind's 
eye,  so  indelibly  impressed  is  it  upon  their  im- 
agination, owing  to  the  exceeding  jiower  with 
wdiich  it  was  first  presented  to  their  intelligence. 
In  like  manner  that  country  will  be  incapable 
of  comprehending  the  pictures,  appreciable 
from  several  points  of  view,  of  Lucrezia,  Val- 
entine, Seniiramide,  Medea,  and  Norma,  among 
a  few  others,  which  opera  frequenters  have  for 
long  admiringly  looked  at,  until  their  sense  of 
admiration  has  become  either  heart-sympathy 
or  awe,  this  latter  emotion  being  particularly 
excited  by  the  Ortruda  which  the  great  artist 
presented,  leaving  upon  the  remembrance  of 
all  wdio  witnessed  it  (especially  those  who  were 
present  at  Drur^  Lane  on  the  Saturday  evening 
wdien  Lohengrin  was  produced)  an  impress  as 
if  the  very  letters  of  the  character  were  east  in 
fire,  whilst  those  of  the  character  of  Elsa  were 
moulded  in  the  purity  of  angels'  wings. 

But  in  the  concert  room  to  wdiich,  it  may  be, 
Titiens  will  confine  her  talents,  there  will  be 
enough  to  fill  all  listeners  with  delight.  There 
will  be  the  majestic  tones,  slcmhi,  grand,  rich, 
well-modulated,  and  tinted  with  the  charm 
already  alluded  to,  but  wdiich  itis  beyond  the 
power  of  any  one  adequately  to  describe. 
There  will  be  the  noble  conception  of  all  the 
great  songs  she  undertakes.  Added  to  this 
w'ill  be  her  vocal  resources,  her  executive  skill, 
her  coloratura,  her  variety  of  tone-color  indica- 
tive of  the  sentiments  by  which  she  will  seem 
to  be  animated ;  as  such  an  artist  will  not  give 
utterance  to  a  thought  or  feeling  in  musical 
cadence  wdiich  wdll  not  carry  with  it  the  proper 
tone-shade,  telling  its  spontaneity,  and  pro 
claiming  it  as  warm  and  fresh  from  the  heart. 

Whilst  she  is  away  the  English  people — who 
never   cross   the   fathomless   ocean,  and   who 


shrink  with  sometlnng  of  terror  from  the 
thought  of  those  long  days  and  long  nights 
where  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  sky  and  water, 
save  wdien  a  distant  .slii|)  is  descried,  an  object 
of  excitement  to  all  on  board,  especially  to 
those  traversing  tiie  boundless  deep  for  the 
first  time — will  be  with  her  in  imagination, 
.anticipating  her  triumphs,  anxious  to  read  the 
earliest  reports  of  her  reception,  and  of  the 
entliusiasm  she  will  have  occasioned,  and 
desiiing  most  of  all  her  happy  return,  crowned 
witli  the  laurel  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
appreciating  friends  across  the  Atlantic,  who 
are  as  we  are,  speak  the  English  language,  and 
take  no  greater  pdeasnre  than  in  sympathising 
with  us  in  everything  that  is  great  and  noble, 
wdiether  it  be  in  acts  of  policy,  deeds  of  war, 
the  adaptation  of  science,  or  the  exultation  of 
art.  F.  P. 


BayreutL 

Wagner's    new  opera-house    and   residence — two 
beautiful  chateaux — bayreutii  in  the  eighteenth 

CENTURY. 

[Correspondence  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette.] 

Bayi'eiith,  once  the  residence  of  the  S]>lendor- 
lovin?  Margraves  of  Blandenburc,  is  now  .i  dull 
and  lifeless  city,  waiting  for  its  birth  into  new  life 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Niebelungen  iu  tbesummer 
of '76. 

It  still  wears  the  vestises  of  the  ancient  a'ran- 
denr,  for  which  it  is  indebted  to  Mararaves  Chris- 
tian. tTcorge  William,  and  Frederic,  husband  of 
Wilhelmina,  the  gifted  sister  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  The  majority  of  the  very  oldest  buildings 
were  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  the  Hnssites  in 
14.30.  The  old  palace,  built  in  1454,  escaped  the 
general  devastation,  and  is  now  used  for  public 
offices  ;  the  new  palace,  as  it  is  called,  built  in  1753 
by  Margrave  Frederic,  has  been  fitted  up  for  the 
King-  of  Bavaria.  The  town  seemed  so  void  of  life 
as  we  drove  from  the  depot  to  the  hotel,  and  the 
few  people  we  did  meet  appeared  so  curious  as  to 
the  inf)vements  of  strangei  s,  that  one  e<:)nld  readily 
fancy  he  had  dropped  back  into  the  middle  ages. 
There  seem  to  have  been  but  two  new  buildings 
erected  in  tins  centurv.  the  siiacious  and  modern 
residence  of  Ivichnrd  Wagner,  and  his  famous  opera- 
house. 

I  have  never  looked  at  the  great  composer  with- 
out admiring  the  intense  amount  of  faith  he  has  in 
his  own  efforts;  but  since  I  have  visited  Bayreuth 
and  its  snrronndings,  seen  the  superannuated  town 
in  one  corner  of  a  little  plain,  and  the  Parnassus  of 
the  Wagnerian  temple  way  off  in  another  distant 
corner,  reached  only  by  a  miry,  muddy  road,  sur- 
rounded as  you  approach  it  by  a  bed  of  coal-tar 
refuse  that  sticks  to  your  shoes,  soils  your  clothes 
and  fires  yonr  temper,  and  remembered  that  this 
man,  in  the  face  of  all  these  obstacles,  had  under- 
taken this  work  and  very  nearly  brought  it  to  a 
successful  consummation,  with  as  much  confidence 
as  though  he  were  placing  it  in  the  centre  of  a  pop- 
ulnis  city,  I  not  only  admire  the  man,  but  I  am  as- 
tounded at  the  audacity  of  the  undertaking.  How 
he  ever  expects  to  fill  it  with  an  appreciative  audi- 
ence, even  at  tlie  representation  of  the  "Niebelun- 
gen," is  a  mystery,  but  to  make  it  afterward  a  pay- 
ing investment  is  a  still  greater  wonder.  Wagner, 
of  course,  does  not  look  at  the  matter  in  so  com- 
mon-plaee  a  light  or  take  so  material  a  view  of  it 
as  to  reckon  it  in  the  way  of  thalers  and  groschens, 
though  he  has  hard  labor  and  care  enough  to  raise 
a  sum  sufficient  to  complete  it.  Perhaps  after  the 
strangelv-constructed  building  has  served  the  one 
great  end  for  which  it  is  erecteti,  the  representation 
of  the  master  work  of  tne  artist,  he  will  consider  it 
as  a  temj)le  of  liarmoiiy  in  a  great  desert,  where 
every  composer  must  make  a  pilgrimage,  who  would 
have  their  new  works  brought  out  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  wonderful  acoustic  ;  or  he  may  be  sat- 
isfied to  let  it  add  another  to  the  monuments  of  de- 
cayed grandeur,  of  which  Bayreuth  now  possesses 
so  many.  It  will  be  a  fitting  accnmiianiment  to 
the  saniptuous  opera  house,  built  in  1747.  in  which 
Princess  AVilhelmina  introduced  Italian  opera  and 
French  comedy,  and  drew  the  best  talent  out  of 
Paris — the  celebrated  Clairon  and  the  noted  p.anto- 
miraists,  Ileurtaud  and  Lekain — and  out  of  Italy  the 
maestro  Porporino,  the  lovely  Consuelo,  the  singers 
Leonardi  aial  Grassi,  the  ballet  dancers  Balbi  Bigat- 
ti.  and  conducted  an  opera-house  that  emulated  the 
largest  iu  the  world.     This  splendid  building  is  now 
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in  a  most  dilapulated  conrlitinn,  hiU.  fven  in  its 
empty  .ind  deserted  state  calls  fortli  admii-atioti  frnm 
every  speetator.  It  is  said  Wagner  conceived  the 
idea  of  Imildinfi-  his  new  o])era-lio«s(;  ami  brin^in^^ 
out  tiis  Niebehiiijjen  from  the  old  bnildinij,  erected 
in  swell  snniptnoiis  style,  and  wliieli  lias  been  the 
scene  of  so  much  departed  g'ory. 

In  ont'S'ard  apjiearance  the  new  buildirii;  does 
not  at  all  resemble  the  old  one,  nor,  iruleed,  any 
other  that  one  has  ever  seen.  Fancy  a  l;ugc  build- 
ins,  whose  whimsical  owner  has  added  a  wini^ 
here,  a  rounded  corner  there,  a  coveivd  piazza  some 
place  else,  with  two  or  three  extra  vestibules,  and 
}'on  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  irreijular  external 
appearance  of  the  new  opera  house.  The  inside 
when  completed  will  be  superb.  The  stage  is  im- 
mense, nccn]>ying  fnlly  half  the  building.  There 
are  no  side  boxes  to  (jbstruet  the  view,  and  the  par- 
quet runs  up  like  an  amphitheati-e.  There  are  but 
twenty-nine  rows  of  seats,  and  these  are  arranged 
in  a  three  ipi.avter  circle,  touching  the  stage  at  eith- 
er end,  and  will  scat  2200  people.  A  gallery  runs 
arouTvl  the  circle  at  some  distance  above,  Imt"  there 
is  but  little  provision  made  for  .seats  here,  as  tln-y 
would  be  very  ntide'-irable. 

The  King's  box  is  in  the  front  of  the  .stage,  just 
b<'yond  the  partjuet.  The  peculiarity  of  the  in 
ternal  arrangement  lies  in  placing  the  orchest  ra  out 
of  sight  of  the  audience.  To  accomplish  this  they 
are  .seated  at  a  pni]jer  distance  l)elow  tlic  stage,  and 
surrounded  by  a  railing  that  is  high  enough  to 
screen  them,  but  does  not  obstruct  the  view  frcnu  the 
lowest  tier  of  seats.  The  effect  of  hearing  tlu'  mu 
sic  without  seeing  the  movcTnent  of  the  inslruments 
will  undoubtedly  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
performance.  'We,  unfortunately,  arriveil  at  tlu; 
building  just  five  miruites  too  late,'  As  we  entere<l, 
Ilerr  Wagner  and  his  best  two  female  singers  came 
out.  They  had  bei-n  trying  tlic>  acoustic,  which  the 
gentlemanly  superintendent,  who  so  Uindiv  showed 
and  explained  to  us  the  arrangement  of  lh<>  building, 
told  us  was  truly  niiignificent  and  perfectly  satis- 
factory in  every  way.  Tliis  wi'  conM  have  imag- 
ined from  the  grritified  expression  on  the  face  ofthe 
composer,  who  canu'  out  bowing  and  siuilin;;,  while 
the  ladies  were  still  humming  some  airs  of  the 
oper.%  and  tripjiing  nb.ng  as  ga_\Iv  and  happy  as 
birds. 

If  theic  be  no  furtlier  lack  of  funds,  there  is 
every  prospect  of  the  liiMise  lu-ing  in  readiness  for 
the  summer  of  "70.  I'lastcring,  painiing  and  deco- 
rating are  not  yet  e<unnienceil,  and  the  sta;;e,  with 
its  inmiense  net-work  of  hanging  ropes,  resembles 
the  masts  and  spars  of  a  shipping  port,  but  the  su- 
perintendent assured  us  all  was  progre-sing  favora- 
bly, and  he  expected  to  deliver  the  keys  before  the 
appointed  time. 

Herr  Wagner's  residence  is  a  handsome  square, 
modern  house,  in  the  building  of  which  he  has  been 
ignobly  accused  of  njipropriating  some  ofthe  funds 
contributeil  for  the  opera  house.  lie  has  earned  for 
himself  a  comfortable  home,  but,  if  rcjiort  be  true, 
Madame  W.  does  not  allow  him  much  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  it. 

In  the  suburbs  of  liayrenth  are  two  bea\itiful 
chateaus,  the  Ermitage  and  Fantasia.  The  tir-t, 
built  by  the  Margrave  (Tcorg.:  William,  in  171.5.  is 
surr(Hmded  by  fin.' g:irdens  ami  parks,  containing 
nuuu>rims  co.il  fountains  and  artificial  rivers. 
Among  the  family  portraits  in  the  chateau  are  one 
of  Frederick  the  Great  as  a  child,  one  as  a  king, 
and  one  very  fine  of  his  sister,  the  Margravine. 
There  is  a  portrait  also  ofthe  ("cmntess  Orlamunde, 
the  original  of  the  White  Ladv  who  died  in  the 
year  lliuit,  but  who  still  haunts  'the  palace  in  Ber- 
lin, .appearing  always  before  the  death  of  a  member 
of  the  royal  family.'  As  the  countess  was  buried  in 
a  church  at  Ilimmelkron,  a  sm.all  village  on  the 
road  leading  to  Beamberg,  we  are  willing  to  believe 
disembodied  spirits  make  their  visitatiims  at  such 
distant  points  without  bi-ing  subjected  to  all  the 
annoyances  of  moilern  travell.'rs.  Were  it  other- 
'vise,  there  would  have  been  long  bef.ire  this  an  im- 
provement in  the  system  of  hotel-kee)nng. 

The  Fantasia  belongs  to  the  Duke  ATexander  of 
Wurteraburg,  and  is  at  present  occn]iied  by  him. 
After  we  had  walked  over  the  beautiful  and  well- 
kept  grounds,  the  duke  was  obliging  enough  to 
vacate  his  rooms  that  we  might  inspect  them,  we 
wishing  particularly  to  see  some  statuary  made  by 
his  mother,  the  Duchess  Marie,  nee  Princess  of  Or- 
leans, daughter  of  Louis  I'hilippe.  The  sculpture 
was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  praise  we  h.ad  heard 
bestowed  upon  it,  a  hnst'of  .I.ian  of  Arc  and  a  su]i- 
pliant  angel  being  r.Muarkably  fine.  The  rooms 
are  furnished  in  exqui-ite  taste,  and  admirably  in 
keeping   with  the  beautiful  surroundings.     As  we 


h'ft  the  palace  thei-e  "^trolled  leisurely  Uji  one  of  the 
sha.lcil  walks  a  lovely  woman,  dressed  in  a  charm- 
ing blue  robe.  Her  maid  brought  her  a  j.iece  of 
bread,  and  as  she  strewed  it  around  her  the  gray 
and  white  pigeons  came  from  all  directions  and 
cooed  about  her,  p.'cking  at  her  pretty  feet,  alight- 
ing on  her  shouldei-s,  caressing  le.'r.  and  begging 
for  more.  Passing  soon  after  oni'  of  the  endiowered 
summer-houses  where  she  sat,  the  duke  entered  and 
said  :  "  Yim  are  looking  remarkaldy  well  to-day.' 
To  which  pretty  sjjeech  she  retorted;  "  Coiupli- 
nientivry  as  usual,  Herr  Graf,"  but  in  a  tone  tliat 
showed  how  thoroughly  she  ajjpreciated  the  re- 
mark. 

The  grounds,  the  f.untains,  the  walks  with  in- 
terlacing trees  trimmed  in  stiff  French  style,  the 
cooing  pigi'ons,  the  handsome  duke,  the  pretty  wo- 
man, all  conddned  to  carry  us  back  to  the  ]i.ist  cent- 
ury, when  Maria  Theresa  played  shepherdess,  and 
the  prince  and  princesses  strolb'd  throu'gh  her 
parks  with  broad-brimmed  hats  and  graceful  iTooks 
to  do  the  biddin,'  of  their  pr.'tty  but  wilful  mistress, 
or  c(mver1ed  themselves  into  nvmphs  and  satyrs  to 
.'uable  her  to  while  away  a  wcar\-  hour  in  admirir.g 
th.'ir  transforuiati.)n. 

15ayreulh,  uniler  the  regime  ofthe  talented  Wil- 
li.dmina,  was  a  witness  of  similar  gayeties  anil  fes- 
tivities. The  whole,  court  was  onlered  in  imit.ation 
of  111. ^  French  ;  ind.'.'d.  it  was  French,  the  master 
of  ceremonies  was  a  n.tbleman  from  ^'l•rsaiIles  ;  all 
the  knights  an.l  cavali.Ts  were  from  the  best  Freu.di 
families.  Voltaire,  as  guest,,  was  receiv.-d  with 
royal  honors,  and  the  vain  ]>o<'t  revidli'd  in  the 
homage  bestowed  up.ui  him  by  the  Margrave  an.l 
Maruravin.',  and  acte.l  himsidfin  his  trag.-dy  ofthe 
"  l>c.ith  of  Ca'sar."  The  music  director  was  a  Cunt 
Mirabeau.  fr.)m  ihesami'  family  out  of  whiidi  after- 
waril  came  the  .Mirabeaii  of  the  revolution,  .\nother 
French  olli.-er  was  snperiuti-niliMit  of  the  Margra- 
viiUf's  theatre,  and  w  h.'n  the  palace  was  redui'.ed  to 
ashes  by  the  insatiabl.-  dames,  it  was  uu'l.'r  his 
direction  that  it  was  rebuilt  in  all  its  f.irm.'r  spb'u- 
dor. 

The  prini!ely  cuisine  was  supplied  with  three  mas- 
ters of  the  kittdicn,  tw.)  head  cooks,  fi.ur  ]iastr\' 
cooks,  two  cooks  fiM'  the  ca\  aliers,  an  assistant 
co.ik.  and  im.'  who  did  n.ithing  but  roast  the  meats, 
together  Willi  a  small  army  of  underlings,  both 
male  and  female.  The  army,  a  hussar  corps,  a 
body  guard  battali.m,  seven  muski'teer  eompimi.'s. 
111.'  artillery,  an.l  a  landwehr  rei;imenl.  surpass. mI 
in  the  elegance  and  spbuiilor  of  their  uniforms  the 
soldiers  of  Frc.leric  the  Great.  Frederic  and  Wil- 
liidmina,  rulers  over  a  pr.jvince  that  c  intnined  but 
;i(io, 000  souls.  Lavish. -il  in  their  capital,  that  at  the 
f.iotofthe  Ficht.'lirebirge  lay  reni.ite  from  all  other 
great  cities,  a  luxury  arid  spleuil.ir  that  ap[)all.!d 
I'ri'deric  the  Great,  an.l  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
to  them,  he  re|)roaclifnlIy  exclaimed:  "  Wh.'re 
do  von  gather  all  the  necessary  gold — 1  cannot  ilo 
it  •?  •■■ 

In  great  festivitii's  the  larire  salon  of  the  palace 
was  converted  into  a  forest  by  the  building  in  at 
one  I'lid  a  large  ad.lition  out  of  the  bark  of  trcs. 
This  was  hung  with  colon-d  lights,  and  tli.'  Prince 
anil  Princess  did  the  honors  ofthe  house  at  a  table 
glittering  in  g.ild  and  silver.  When  the  bountiful 
repast  was  over,  the  noble  lor.ls  and  ladi.'s  mingled 
with  each  other,  clothed  in  masquerade  eostum.'s  of 
so  great  a  value,  from  their  rich  texture  and  costly 
graven  shields,  that  the  price  of  one  should  havi- 
supported  for  a  year  many  a  poor  ])easant  family 
that  groaned  under  the  heavy  tax  imposed  upon 
them  by  their  thoughlless  rulers. 

T'pon  the  Mari;rave's  birthd:iy  the  great  salan 
was  transformeil  into  the  Mount'  of  Parnassus.  .V 
celebrated  singer  acted  .\poll.i  upon  a  throne  erec- 
ted for  the  purpose,  from  where  he  sang  a  cantata 
filled  with  allegories,  and  besou'ght  the  Muses, 
wine,  beautiful  women,  to  prize  the  happy  day. 
and  the  arts  and  sciein-es  th.at,  would  be  represent- 
ed before  them.  At  the  side  of  the  theatre  stood 
the  banquet  table  arranged  with  1,10  seats,  and  ar- 
rayed in  all  imaginable  splendor.  The  walls  of  the 
room  were  hung  with  French  ju-overbs  framed  in 
wreaths  of  green.  The  assembled  court  formed  the 
followers  of  the  gods,  and  paraded  aroun.l  in  a  fit- 
ting c.istumi'.  On  the  succeeding  Sundays  the 
officiating  priest  never  failed  to  denounce  the  god- 
less gayeties,  and  ]ilaced  bef.ire  them  the  future 
pains  and  torm.'nts  they  would  suffer  for  their 
wicked  behavi.ir ;  but  wiiere  Voltaire  erected  an 
altar  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods  the  good  man's 
threats  and  reproofs  were  in  vain ;  even  the  white 
l.ady  could  find  no  rest  in  her  grave,  an  unearthly 
noise  filled  the  corridors  every  night,  ghastly  fig. 
ures    flitted  through   the  room.s,  and   unholy    blood 


fi.iw.'d  Ir.MU  the  sarcophagi  in  the  ])rincely  mauso- 
leum ;  but,,  with  all  these  frightful  warnings,  the 
festivities  still  went  on. 

It  was  in  this  palace,  every  room  of  wdiich  was 
ornamented  with  Oriental  splendor,  that  Wilhel- 
mina  wrote  her  memoirs.  Here  she  exchanged 
with  Voltaire  letters  replete  with  sp.arkliug  witti- 
cisuis.  Here  she  conceived  the  idea  .jf  foumling  a 
university,  at  the  consecration  of  which,  in  1743, 
she  selected  the  opening  theme,  and  gave  the  Spin- 
oza idea:  "That  the  material  can  think."  Here, 
crushed  and  suffering  from  great  physical  pain,  she 
grieved  over  the  fall  of  her  house,  and  resolv.'il  not 
to  survive  the  coaliti.in  of  .\ustria,  Prussia  and  Swe- 
den, that  threatened  to  overthrow  her  idolized 
brother,  Frederic  the  Great.  H.Te.  with  the  spec- 
Illations  of  Descartes,  she  sought  to  drown  th.'  ileep- 
est  sorrow  of  her  life,  and  (lasseil  through  a  bitter 
conllict,  when  she  learn. 'd  that  her  husband,  wdiom 
she  truly  loved,  had,  fas.'inated  by  one  of  her  court 
ladies,  iiroved  false  to  her,  and  a  lady  to  wdiom  she 
was  not  abme  iirineess.  but  a  confiding  friend, 
rpon  a  cidumn  in  the  park  was  engraven:  "  Thou 
art  more  deeply  buried  in  my  heart  than  in  this 
stone."  This  sentioice  the  prin.'ess.  in  her  agony, 
oft  repeated.  With  th,.  death  of  Frederic  and  Wil- 
helmiua  the  glory  of  Bayrcuth  passed  away,  and 
ha.l  the  reverenrl  fathiu-  lived  to  see  her  liroken 
spirit,  hi.  e.iiibl  well  have  believed  his  denuncia- 
tions bad  |irov.-ii  true  li.:f.)i-e  her  departure  to  another 
world. 

So  B.iyrenth  look.'l  in  Ihe  eighteenth  cutiiry. 
Shall  I  spoil  the  picture  by  relating  h.iw  it  apiie:ired 
to  five  strong-mill  led  women  of  the  nini't.'cnth  '? 
-Vrriving  at  111.' station  we  foun.I  three  ouinil)uses 
awaiting  the  tr.aiii.  With  the  usual  lemiuini!  wi.:ik- 
ness  we  chose  Ihe  one  with  th.-  brightest  paint  and 
the  red. lest  cushions.  It  landed  us  at-  an  unpr.dend- 
iiig  hotel  ;  it  cinild  not  w.dl  have  ben  otherwise. 
The  landlord  .seemed  so  astonished  to  have  such  an 
inroad  of  guests  that  T  think  his  duuipy  legs  must 
still  ache  from  the  am. unit  .if  wa.l.lliiiir  ar.iiind  he 
did.  I  ralli.M-  imagine  he  fulfilled  the  manifold  du- 
ties oflandlord.  cl.'rk,  head  waiter,  boots,  and  jios- 
sibly  lent  a  hand  in  cooking,  from  Ih.'  way  he  puffed 
up  and  down  st.iirs  to  know  if  we  would  h.ave  coffee 
or  te.a.  eggs  s.ift  or  haril,  cutlets  or  ham,  and  when 
our  .vhole  order  was  centre. 1  into  the  one  arli.de  of 
an  Knglish  beefsteak,  the  poor  man's  anxiety  was 
really  lu.iicroiis  to  witness.  We  man.iged,  li.iwever, 
t.)  g.'t  food  en. High  to  r.'fresh  us,  walked  over  the 
lifeless  old  t.iwn,  smothered  un.ler  some  feather- 
beds,  an.l  left  al  I  o'clock  in  the  morning,  minus 
five  llialers,  in  additiiui  to  an  extravagant  bill.  In 
benighted  Bavaria  they  still  use  guld.ms  and  kreut- 
zers  in  putting  the  account  into  marks  and  gros- 
eliens.  The  good  man  g.it  f  he  better  of  us,  which 
we  did  not  dis.-over  until  '/e  were  many  miles  away. 
We  consoled  ourselves  by  fancying  that  it  was  a  ile- 
scen.lant  of  one  of  Wilhelmina's  ground-down 
burghers  revenging  himself  on  the  fair  philosopher- 
ess  by  cheating  her  foreign  sisters.  Still,  upon  our 
return,  it  w.)nl.l  not  be  wise  for  any  of  you  to  ask 
us,  "  IIow  we  like  B,tyreutli';  "  '    I,..\.B. 

Practical  Bsaring   of  Helmholtz's 
Discoveries. 

{From  "  Church's  Mnsio'I  ]'i.s/for.") 

In  th..  former  ])aper,  I  gave  an  outline  of  Helm- 
holtz's discov.M-ies  in  the  matter  of  sound  color,  the 
substance  of  which  was  that  the  quality  of  a  souml 
.lepends  upon  the  number  and  relative' intensity  of 
the  partial  tones  associated  in  the  clang.  I  also 
gave  a  description  of  his  ingenious  apparatus  of 
tuning-forks  by  which  he  imitated  at  will,  not  only 
the  characteristic  tones  of  the  various  orchestral 
instruments,  but  also,  and  more  wond.-rful  still,  the 
vowels  of  human  speech.  Those  who  have  read 
Tyn.lall  on  "  Sound."  have  found  in  his  book  this 
theory  of  Helmholtz's  announced ;  but  for  some 
reason  Tyndall  gives  no  account  ofthe  apjiaratus  by 
means  of  wdiieh  HelinIiolf,z  placed  his  theory  beyond 
dispute.  For  it  is  evident  that  when  he  claims  the 
characteristic  quality  of  a  violin  tone  to  consist  of 
harmonies  .as  high  as  the  tenth  partial  tone,  the  last 
four  being  very  clear  and  bright,  but  the  lower  six 
somewhat  suppressed,  and  then  turning  to  his  ap- 
paratus which  has  not  one  element  of  a  violin  about 
it,  and  after  suitably  ailjnsting  its  resonators,  pro- 
duces a  distinctly  characteristic  violin  t-me,  lacking 
jnly  the  hile  of  the  bow  on  the  string,  he  has  placed 
his  theory  beyond  dispute. 

Rather  funnily,  and  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
Itelmholtz  has  been  dislinclly  eontr.idicted  by  an 
Englishman    named    Chappel,  who   pooh-poohs  the 
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wliiilc  tlicory,  nrid  tlicriliy  '"'^  "  riilicnlona  fifrnre, 
"liicli  lie  wciiilil  liiive  i)('<'n  spared  liad  Tvndall 
liiken  the  1rf)uhlo  to  desfTiI)C' tlie  1  nnini^-fork  appar- 
atus and  llio  cxju'rinif'rit.s  with  il,  (fxtcndinj;'  ()V(!r 
fome  eight  yoiivs),  in  thecoiii'se  of  which  Ilelinholtz 
•  l">undanl.ly  demonstrated  the  absolute  certainty  oi" 
his  theory. 

The  pi-actical  value  ot"  this  l:nowIedi;e  of  Hf)und 
docs  not  yet  a]ipear.  Thus  far  it  seems  to  he  used 
merely  as  a  toy,  or  to  gialify  an  idle  curiosity,  Nev 
crthelcss,  it  has  n  very  decided  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture, certai[;ly  for  th(^  pianoforte,  org'an,  and  recd- 
organ,  and  proI>al)ly  in  voice-training, 

J.  The  PiANOFORTK,  The  crucial  problemR  of  the 
jnnno-miiker,  arc  three:  1.  Tenacity  of  tune;  2. 
I'rolonn-ed  (otie  ;  ^,  Quality  of  tone.  The  first  de- 
sideratum has  been  quite  successfully  dealt  with, 
Notwitiistandinji'  the  fearful  .strain  U]>on  a  seven- 
octave  piano,  there  are  many  of  them  that  hold  their 
pitch  extremely  well.  For  instance,  I  gave  lessons 
on  a  piano  last  winter  that  Ivej>t  in  very  good  tune 
t  hrough  two  nuitiths  or  more  of  boardinir-school  use, 
which,  of  course,  is  W(»rse  than  six  mouths  in  a  par- 
lor. Last  suninici'I  used  a  (liand  that  travelled  a 
couple  of  thousand  miles  or  so  with  Rubinstein,  and 
after  *  month's  hard  use,  and  twelve  miles'  ride  in  a 
wagon,  it  was  still  in  very  good  tunc,  although  a 
little  "rough"  in  the  unisons. 

Still,  it  is  a  fact  tliatsome  of  the  best  pianos  seem 
to  get  out  of  tune  sooner  than  other  pooi-er  instru- 
ments :  especially  is  this  true  of  the  uprights.  This, 
however,  is  only  apparent ;  just  in  proportion  as 
1  he  tone  beef)mes  free  and  resonant,  and  prolongs 
itself  in  a  good  singing  quality,  just  in  that  propor- 
tion the  ptiano  becomes  extremely  sensitive  to  being 
ia  perfect  tune.  For  where  the  tones  are  so  pro- 
longed, it  gives  time  for  every  little  imper'ection  in 
the  tuning  to  show  itself.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  "  beats"  which  occur  between  two  strings 
<)f  a  unison  not  in  pei'fect  tune,  occur  so  seldom  as 
one  a  second.  If  now  the  tone  ceases  within  the 
second,  the  beat  may  not  talie  place  at  all ;  but  if 
the  tone  be  prolonged  five  seconds,  five  beats  will 
take  place,  and  the  dissonance  becomes  palpable. 
This  is  true  of  all  uprights ;  for  all  these  have  more 
singing  tone  than  the  squares  ot  the  same  make. 

In  regard  to  the  prolongation  of  tone,  the  piano 
is  at  a  great  disadvantage,  especially  if  we  require 
the  prolonged  singing  tone,  unraarred  bv  the  impact 
of  the  hammei'  which  on  some  pianos  so  disagreeably 
impresses  itself  on  the  player's  consciousness;  for 
the  vibration  of  the  piano  tone  has  its  inception  in 
,1  steel  wire,  firmly  struck  by  a  hammer.  It  neces- 
sarily follows,  tlierefore,  that  the  first  moment  of 
the  tone  is  the  strongest ;  thus  we  have  always  the 
xforzamlo,  an  accent  and  a  rapid  diinituieniln.  In 
spite  of  this  inherent  dejiravity  of  the  pianoforte, 
the  makers  have  so  contrived  to  brace  and  support 
the  sounding-board,  and  have  so  improved  its  qual- 
ity, that  the  tone  is  prolonged  pl.ainly  for  many  sec- 
onds, frequently  with  very  little  loss  of  power  for 
quite  a  long  time. 

But  after  all,  the  great  question  is  :  Has  the  piano 
a  good  tone,  and  is  it  uniform  in  quality  throughout 
the  various  registers '? 

At  present  there  is  no  standard  of  quality  in  the 
tone  of  the  piano.  Different  makers  have  different 
ideas.  Each  one  has  his  f)wu  ideal  of  a  fine  tone, 
which  he  realizes  as  closely  as  he  can.  Compare, 
for  instance,  the  tones  of  the  grard  pianos  of  Stein- 
way,  Decker,  Weber,  Hallet  <t  Davis,  and  Chicker- 
ing.  The  Weber  tone  is  brilliant,  very  pleasing  at 
a  distance,  and  vorj-  powerful.  It  derives  its  bright- 
ness from  the  presence  in  the  clang  of  certain  very 
high  harmonics,  some  of  wliich  are  dissonant.  For 
playing  a  Liszt  piece,  I  should  doubt  whether  it 
had  a  superior.  The  tone  of  the  Steinway  is  less 
voluminous,  and  has  less  of  a  certain  reckless  bril 
li.iney,  nevertheless,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  player, 
is  susceptible  of  the  loveliest  effects.  The  I'liicker- 
ings,  again,  have  a  different  ideal  of  tone.  We,  find 
it  in  all  their  pianos — a  clear,  sweet  tone,  pure, 
easily  to  be  tnncd  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  not  brilliant 
enough.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  too  consonant.  It 
lacks  some  of  the  partial  tones  necessary  to  sparkle 
in  tlie  tone.  The  Boston  makers  generally  seem  to 
have  the  Chickering  tone  for  their  ideal. 

On  what  depends  this  variety  of  tone-color  in 
different  instruments  '?  I  answer,  en  the  point  at 
which  the  hammer  strikes  the  string,  the  shape  and 
quality  of  the  hummer,  the  quality  of  the  sounding- 
board,  etc.,  etc.  After  the  piano'is  m.-.de,  the  tone 
is  "  voiced,"  as  it  is  called,  by  doctoring  the  ham- 
mers until  the  voicer  thiuks  the  tone  is"  even.  He 
seeks  a  uniform  quality  throughout  the  piano.  But 
his  only  guide  is  his  poor  fallible  ear.  What  he 
needs  is  a  mauageable  resonator  wliich  will  tell  him 


with  scientific  precision  what  partial  tones  exist  in 
the  clang,  and  in  what  prominence.  Knowing  this, 
it  will  not  be  iuqjossible  to  reinforce  .some  and  su]>- 
ju'ess  othei'S  imlil  the  true  efieet  is  i-eaehed.  Tiie 
failure  of  many  piano-makers  is  a  failure  of  ear.  I 
know  personally  a  number  of  jiiauo-makers  and 
organ-makers  who,  I  believe,  seek  honestly  to  pro. 
(luce  the  best  possible.  But  their  ears  do  not  tn^at 
them  well,  and  they  never  will  m.-ikc  good  instru- 
ments until  they  learii  to  trust  the  judgment  of  mti- 
sical  e.'irs,  or  depend  on  tlie  infallible  testiuumy  of  a 
scientific  analysis  of  the  tone.  I  fully  believe  the 
success  of  the  foremost  jtiano-makers  de|)ended 
largely  on  the  deference  they  paid  to  honest  criticism 
on  their  earlier  efforts. 

II.  The  Oroax.  But  it  is  the  orcran  that  has  the 
most  to  hope  from  Ilelinholtz's  discoveries.  At 
]>resent  organ-])ipes  are  voiced  entirely  by  guess. 
The  voicer  has  a  very  vague  and  distant  ideal  of 
some  "  ,^amba  "  or  ''  diapason  "  or  "  oboe  "  he  has 
somewhere  heard,  and  toward  this  ideal  he  wiu'ks 
pipe  by  pipe.  A  bad  dinner  nv  a  night's  dissipation 
plays  havoc  with  his  iileal.  What  is  needed  is  a 
copy  of  llehuholtz's  a|>paratus  in  ever;  organ  fac- 
tory. Let  a  a'ood  "  gamlia  "  be  accurately  analyzed, 
and  then  we  have  something  definite  to  go  on.  The 
voicer  can  then  at  any  moment  test  the  accuracy  of 
Ills  work,  and  then  in  time  we  may  reach  what  we 
have  not  yet — a  perfectly  even  stop  ;  that  is,  one  in 
which  every  note  giyes  the  same  kind  of  a  sound  as 
the  others,  and  all  are  alike  true  to  the  standard. 
What  wonderful  voicing  we  find  now  in  some  or- 
gans !  Still  there  is  a  great  improvement  in  late 
years.  Hook,  Johnson,  Pomplitz.  Steer,  and  Tur- 
ner, and  many  others  are  sparing  no  efforts  to  excel 
in  this  art.  But  so  far  it  depends  solely  upon  the 
accident  of  their  employing  certain  men  who  hap- 
pen to  combine  acute  ears  and  practical  skill.  Some 
day  it  will  come  to  pass  that  standards  of  voicing 
will  be  acknowledged,  and  all  work  will  be  seientili- 
cally  analyzed  and  compared  with  the  standard. 

III.  The  Voice.  I  dislike  to  meddle  with  a  sub- 
,ject  I  know  so  little  a'^out  as  the  voice.  And  per- 
haps the  coming  "  compound  resonator"  has  but  a 
small  field  in  the  singer's  province.  Nevertheless. 
I  notice  that  every  voice  has  its  own  quality,  which 
is,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  the  predominance 
of  a  particular  vowel  sound  which  enters  into  and 
discolors  all  the  utterances  of  that  voice.  The  pre- 
vailing color  of  the  voice  must  be  noted  and  prac- 
tice given  in  those  vowels  which  will  bring  out  the 
partial  tones  habitually  wantinsin  the  clang.  One 
voice  is  all  oo,  another  all  a-ii-a-h.  Another  has  a 
[linched,  flat  sound.  The  great,  vague  oo  must 
pinch  up  to  the  a(in/as();  and  the  jiinched-up  a 
iruist  round  out  into  o  and  oo.  Purity  of  vowel 
clangs  is  one  of  the  radical  things  of  voice  training, 
and  one  of  things  commonly  forgotten  entirely. 

As  it  is  now,  one  teacher  knows  no  vowel  but 
ah;  another  none  but  oo;  another  only  o.  There 
is  too  little  discrimiuiition  and  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  practical  bearings  of  Helm- 
holtz's  discoveries.  They  reach  out  also  into  har- 
mony and  the  whole  doctrine  of  musical  theory,  and 
in  many  resfiects  singularly  confirm  the  empirical 
observations  of  the  ancients  which  in  the  early  days 
of  scientific  knowledge  were  discredited.  For  ex- 
ample, Helmholtz  shows  wherein  the  dissonance  of 
the  perfect  fourth  consists — namely,  in  the  inter- 
ference of  the  partial  tones.  The  same  book  also 
gives  a  beautiful  account  of  the  ear,  and  its  wimder- 
ful  mochauism.  But  this  part  has  been  translated. 
W.  S.  B.  M-VfHEWs. 


How  One  Extreme  begets  its  Opposite. 

The  London  Musical  World  prints  the  following- 
translation  of  an  article  found  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  A)-(  Jfiisic'il  o(  Pavis.  So  here  we  have  it:  on 
the  one  side,  Wagnerite  fanaticism,  with  its  aggres- 
sive arrogance  ;  on  the  other  merciless  French  bate. 
The  Temple  .vt  B.wreuth. 

"  It  cannot  be  a  theatre  ;  it  is  a  temple  erected  in 
honor  of  a  god  by  the  god  himself.  On  one  occasion 
only  will  the  deiiy  exhibit  himself  to  the  eyes  of 
believers.  After  that  he  will  ascend  to  the  spheres 
of  eternity,  leaving  behind  him  a  luminous  track  on 
our  uuha]ipy  world.  Once  will  the  Nilidiniffi-n  daz- 
zle our  souls,  and  then  Bayreuth  and  its  teniple  will 
return  to  chaos.  One  single  type  of  the  ideal  mas- 
terpiece will-issue  from  the  sacred  mould  ;  the  mould 
will  then  be  shattered  or  carried  away  by  an<rels. 
The  act  of  faith  will  have  cost  some  millions  of 
francs,  but  with  what  glory  it  will   cover  the  holy 


people  who  had  the  inetiable  grace  to  produce  Rich- 
ard Wagner  ! 

"  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  hymns  now  beingr 
sung  by  the  fanatics.  We  French,  who  in  questions 
not  involving  piolitics,  are"  gifted  with  robust  com- 
mon sense,  ask  whether  the  whole  business  is  a  mys- 
tification oi*  a  [troof  of  insanity. 

"  A  letter  published  by  M.  Edmond  Neukomm, 
in  the  XlXr  Sirc/e,  furnishes  us  with  details  of  the 
edifice  at  P.nyreuth.  It  is  large,  unifm-m,  and  reg- 
ular, like  an  inmiense  barn,  or  an  enormous  shed  at 
a  fair.  The  auditorium  is  dwarfed,  while  the  height 
of  the  stage  readies  ninety -six  feet.  The  interior  is 
repulsively  naked  and  monotonous.  No  boxes  <tr 
luxm-ions  places;  the  whole  is  a  kind  of  amphi- 
theatre separated  from  the  stage  by  a  chasm  in 
which  will  be  concealed  the  orchestra,  f>ut  of  sight 
of  the  spectators.  Herr  Wagner,  who  has  invented 
and  directed  everything,  calls  this  <-hasm  the  '  mys- 
tic space.' 

"  The  Niheltintjryi  will  be  performed  in  four  even- 
intrs,  for  the  opera  which  the  Pontifofthe  Future  is 
about  to  administer  to  his  fanatics  is  quadruple. 
Then,  as  we  said  above,  Bayreuth  will  relapse  into 
silence,  and  the  temple  will  be  turned  into  a  maga- 
zine for  forage,  unless  it  is  burnt,  so  that  its  ashes 
may  be  scattered  to  the  four  quarters  of  Germany. 
Lastly,  the  Nihehmyen  will  re-ascend  to  the  clouds, 
or  constitiite  the  glory  of  the  Musico-German  F.ath- 
erland — if  they  do  not  fall  flat  the  fourth  evening, 
leaving  behind  them  only  the  recollectirm  of  the 
most  gi;;antic  mystification  of  modern  times,  for,  we 
repent  it,  the  whole  business  is  either  a  mystifica- 
tiim  or  a  proof  of  insanity. 

"  We  have  no  reason  to  spare  Herr  Wag-ner. 
Whether  speaking  as  Frenclimen  or  cosmojjolitan 
critics,  we  find  for  him  only  words  of  indignation. 
This  man  whom  Nature  endowed  with  marvellous 
gifts;  this  man  w-ho  ought  to  have  become  a  great 
uuisician,  and  shed  lustre  upon  the  epoch  in  which 
he  lived,  has  done  nothing  but  heap  up  ruins  around 
him.  His  absorbing,  envious,  and  malevolent  spir- 
it has  attacked  everything  beautiful  and  deserving 
respect;  on  the  remains  of  the  splendid  school 
founded  by  the  masters  of  music  and  even  by  great 
poets,  he  has  attempted  to  raise  himself  a  throne, 
and.  were  he  allowed  to  do  so,  nothing  would  remain 
standing  of  whatever  has  rendered  famous  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  end  of  the  ei.;hteenth  ; 
everything  would  be  dominated  and  wiped  out  by 
his  invading-  personality,  by  that  fatal  face  in  which 
hate  displays  its  most  odi<Mis  grimaces.  A  false 
admirer  of  the  Antique,  which  he  arranges  after  his 
own  fashion  ;  an  utter  contemner  of  what  is  modern  ; 
admiring  only  himself,  but  doing  so  without  cessa- 
tion and  without  restraint,  Herr  Wagner,  we  hope, 
will  leave  behind  him  nothing  more  than  the  recol- 
lection of  an  artistic  monstrosity. 

"  Both  as  a  politician  and  as  a  man  of  the  world, 
Herr  Wagner  would,  certainly,  furnish  matter  for  a 
study  the  reverse  of  flattering,  but  we  will  speak  of 
him  only  as  a  musician.  We  shall  find  ample 
grounds  to  account  for  our  antipathy. 

"  The  musician,  who  besan  with  works  full  of 
promise,  and  was  endowed  with  the  qualities  to  pro- 
duce a  master,  has  fallen,  thanks  to  his  pride,  into 
the  balderdash  of  exaggeration.  In  the  first  place 
he  thought;  '  I  will  not  do  as  others  have  done. 
My  genius  shall  strike  out  a  new-  road.'  This  road 
was  scarcely  au:;ht  but  a  narrow  path,  encumbered 
with  weeds  and  stones.  He  then  thought:  "The 
road  by  which  I  was  the  first  to  pass,  must  be  the 
onl\-  good  road,  the  only  road  to  be  followed.'  He 
then  attacked,  with  savage  brutality,  everything  he 
had  previously  admired.  He  saw  nothing  but  Him- 
self; Himself;  always  Himself !  The  pride  of  the 
artist,  a  pride  pushed  to  madness,  rendered  execra- 
ble a  man  who  was  naturally  bad.  This  man  has 
been  stubborn  and  cruel  in  his  hate.  He  has  ijrone 
so  far  as  to  forget  the  time  when  hegained  his  live- 
lihood ainong  us,  and  was  always  w-ell  treated  in 
Paris.  For  this  he  will  render  an  account  to 
Heaven. 

"To  all  of  us,  French.  Italians,  and  even  Germans, 
he  is  bound  to  render  an  account  for  the  miserable 
state  to  which  lie  has  endeavored  to  reduce  musical 
art.  His  genius  for  intrigue,  his  audacity,  and  his 
art  as  an  actor,  have  procured  for  him  such  support- 
ers, that  he  has  imperilled  cmr  great  art  and,  for  a 
time,  obstructed  its  ])rogress.  Italy  w-ill  be  saved 
by  the  vigor  of  her  temperament ;  as  for  Germany, 
she  will  remain  unproductive  anj  fogixy  so  long:  as 
she  choi.)ses  to  imbibe  the  Wagnerian  poison.  Let 
her.  But  we  French  cannot  entertain  for  this  false 
reformer  loo  much  hatred. 

"  He  has  perverted  the  mttsical  feeling  of  our 
youth  ;  he  is  the  cause,  to  a  great  extent,  why  they 
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No.  5.     RECtT.  AND  Chorus.— SHOULD  OUR   CHRISTIAN   FOT.S   ASSAIL   XSS, 
Recit.  a  DnciD  Guard. 
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produce  nothinj  thnt  will  live;  he  lias  poisonetl  the 
yoiinnf  scliool  hy  his  anti-rmisiciil  doctrines  ;  he  has 
robbed  it  of  its  respect  for  the  masters,  and  has 
doomed  it  to  protracted  sterility.  Had  not  our  pub- 
lic opposed,  with  their  cold  energ)',  an  insurmount- 
able l^arrier  tr)  the  \Va<:^nerian  encroachments,  our 
national  art  would  now  be  in  the  most  pitiable  con- 
dition. But  the  public  were  on  their  guard,  and 
are  so  still.  We  are  the  more  sure  of  them  because 
it  is  their  nature  itself  which  resists.  In  their  in- 
vincible rep\ii^nance  to  this  false  music  there  is 
nothinf,'  to  show  a  preconceived  purpose.  The  pub- 
lic considei'  the  new  W.ai;nerian  manner  to  be  hide- 
ous and  irritatinff.  They  reject  it,  and  disown 
works  from  whicli  it  seems  to  peep  forth.  Tliat  is 
all. 

"  Yet.  in  days  gone  liy,  we  applauded  some  sujierb 
pages  signed  Richard  Wagner,  and,  liad  he  not  tnr- 
tured  his  musical  genius,  so  as  to  render  it  as  luon- 
strous  as  his  iiitelleet,  we  should,  doubtless,  np|ilaud 
him  still.  But  bis  bad  feelings  have  become  more 
strongly  marked  and  exaggerated  ;  he  has  produced 
tiresome,  soporific,  and  unhealtliy  works.  We  have 
had  the  Atcis/erahii/er,  that  summary  of  his  musical 
life  up  to  the  present,  and  the  Afrixtirsiiif/rr,  a  gen- 
uine mystification,  lias  not  been  able  to  succeed  any- 
wdiere. 

"  Now  come  the  Temple  of  Bayreulh  and  the 
NJf't/uui/fti,  an  opera  in  four  evenings — the  maddest, 
enterprise  ever  yet  conceived  liy  an  artist  or  a 
jiatient  escaped  from  (Minrenton.  Everylliing  is 
being  prepared:  the  cluu'us  is  studying;  the  solo 
singers  are  ready  ;  tlie  onliestra  is  reliearsing  under 
the  iliriM-lion  of  tie-  eoinp'.srr.  who  li.-is  de(dared  lu> 
is  (lie  only  person  wiuthy  of  coiMlnetin^-  the  im- 
mense work,  wliicii,  like  the  ■  1  >■•  I'rofundis'  .if 
Mastei  Barnabas,  'is  destined  to  inter  all  the 
others,' 

■'  Let  us  await  thi'  ri'^iilt.  Tf  it  is  such  as  we  sup- 
pose it  will  be,  the  Tlie.itre  at  li.ayreulh  may,  willi- 
out  any  very  great  moditieations,  lie  turned  into  ji 
lunatic  asylum. 

"  Couie What  may,  however,  we  dettnnined  not 
to  let  slip  (he  opportunity  of  expressing  our  opin- 
ion about  Ilerr  Kicliard  Wagner,  and  his  Tem|ile. 
RicharrI  Wagner,  our  common  enemy,  and  the  exe- 
cutioner of  modern  art.  has  huinched  out  into  ;i 
foolhardy  enterprise  which  proves  that  his  pride 
lias  been"  pushcfl  to  ins.inity.  His  disappoinliuent 
can  never  eipial  the  failure  we  hiifie  he  will  expcud- 
ence  ;  the  complete  failure  lie  descu'ves.  The  great- 
er  that    failure,  the  more  ought  thi'  world  of  art    to 

l-l.juite.  •;.   SiKMiINA." 


Adulterated  Musical  Literature.* 


*  T>ie  Ornil  Cmipnucrs,  liy  Sarah  Tytler.  Dahly,  Isliis- 
ter  and  Co.,  Loinliui. 

The  following  pungent  ami  uiidonbtedly  just  crit- 
icism  appears  in  the  Cniirin-tliii  of  Aug.  21. 

Uere  we  have  a  packet  of  notes  and  scrnjis, 
biogrnpliical,  anerdolal  and  sometimes  critical,  taken 
without  discernment  from  works  of  all  kinds  on  the 
subject  of  music  and  musicians,  put  together  with- 
out system  and  publi-^lu'd  without  shame.  Tf  Miss 
Tytler,  tlie  arraii'j:er  of  (his  diseredilabh'  mixture, 
had  contined  herself  to  shaking  up  (ogrthor  the  ma- 
terials she  has  borrowed  from  Mr.  Ilawia-,'^  M'uxir 
aiiA  Mnrah,  Mosoheles's  Mrnio'i-s,  the  Impirial  Cti- 
chipivdio  of  Bioffraphi/  and  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Atliertfrtnn,  the  result  would  still  have  been  bad. 
But  she  has  been  indiscreet  enough  to  add  a  great 
many  hicts  and  observations  of  her  own  concoction  ; 
and,  as  a  whole,  her  volume  may  be  fairly  described 
as  a  ma.ss  of  original  and  selected  trash.  The  pos- 
sible value  of  her  copious  citations  is  destroyed  by 
the  di,sorderly  manner  in  which  one  authority  is  al- 
lowed to  follow  on  the  heels  of  another,  whom,  in- 
stead of  siipiMuUing,  he  now  and  then  (rips  up. 
Music  cannot  be  divided  absolutely,  like  the  wealii- 
er,  into  good,  bad  and  indifferent;  and  widely 
divergent  opinions  may  be  lawfully  entertained  in 
respect  to  at  least  the  great  majority  of  composers. 
But  when  a  writer,  as  ignorant  of  music  and  of  the 
history  of  music  as  Miss  Tytler  shows  herself  to  be, 
turns  first  to  one  au'.hor,  then  to  another,  in  order 
to  find  out  what  is  the  jiroper  thing  to  say  about 
this  or  that  composer,  her  judgments  cannot  be  ed- 
ifying, and  are  often  just  the  contrary.  Perhaps 
Miss  Tytler  would  have  failed  less  conspicuously 
had  she  taken  less  ]iains.  If  the  publishers  of  the 
Imperial  Ci^c/opcpdiit  of  BlograplLii  would  only  have 
given  their  consent,  she  might  have  made  an  excel- 
lent book  by  simply  reproducing  from  that  work 
the  articles  on  the  most  celebr.ated  composers,  more 
or    less  abridged.       We  should    not  perhaps   have 


shared  on  all  points  the  oiiinions  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  author  of  (he  articles  in  question  ; 
but  the  opinions  would,  at  least,  have  been  genuine. 
They  would  have  been  based  on  some  principle, 
and  they  would  have  been  those  actually  enter- 
tained by  the  writer.  Miss  Tytler's  opinions,  how. 
ever,  are  now  those  of  Mr.  Haweis,  now  those  of  the 
Iinpirial  Ct/rlofifrfllrt  of  B'opraphfi,  now  those  first 
of  one  then  of  another  writer  in  tlie  Allifttfrma  ; 
while  at  intervals  she  increases  the  general  confu- 
sion by  expressing  views  of  her  own. 

Mos'cheleg,  according  to  Miss  Tytler,  was  the 
greatest  pianoforte  composer  fif  bis  period  ;  Rfissini 
was  an  ignorant  iinjiostor;  one  of  (he  most  admired 
pieces  in  Nornid  is  an  air  called  "  Ah  non  iriuuge  ;" 
Schubert  was  coarse,  and  In'  ids  want  of  refineim-nt 
shocked  the  delicate  taste  of  Chopin;  tiernian  mu- 
sic  is  good  and  Italian  music  b  id  ;  Balfe  wrote  an 
opiu-a  called  ffeiin'ih'p ;  Miss  Balfe  married  Sir 
John  Crawford  ;  Beethoven  is  well  known  in  Kie,:- 
land  by  his  Jfoojis-Jnnr  Souu/o  ;  "  Cha)ipeH  "  is  an 
eminent  Enijlisli  composer  ;  Mdme.  SchuToann  ]ilavs 
the  jiiano  in  a  stylo  worthy  of  Charles  llalle  ; — and 
so  on  to  iiifinitv  in  the  \m\v  of  blunders. 

"  What  is  nil  this  to  me?"  some  irritated  reader 
may  ask,  and  wdiat  chanet?  is  there  of  any  one  be- 
lieviii^r.  („i  (In- sfreim^lh  of  Miss  Tytler's  assertion, 
whi'thio-  at  s.'coii.l  hand  or  absolnddy  at  random, 
(hat  Mosidieh's  was  greater  (ban  Beethoven;  that 
(he  composer  of // Afr',;/')-,' and  C 'lillnnnu:  Till  was 
a  (diarlalan;  that  A'/,  SomimDhnUi  \^  sonudiow  in- 
(duded  in  Xorian  :  or  that  in  defiance- of  tinu.' and 
spice.  Chopin  was  ac(pi;iiut''d  with  Schubert  ?  .Vs 
for  minor  errors,  every  one  knows  that.  Miss  Balfe 
married  Sir  Pitt  Crawdey.  who  (piarrelled  with  her 
because  she  hummed  all  day  lone-  (he  airs  from  her 
father's  opera  of  dmn-ih-V  <!,:  Ih-ohmit  :  (hat  with 
the  exci'lilion  ofthe  .\fi,n,ixhiii,-  Soiin/.f.  attriliuted  (o 
Beet  hoveii,  .\rtliur  Cliappell  compos. mI  all  (be  music 
|ierformed  at  (be  M'inda\'  Popular  ConceiMs  ;  tb;-f 
William  ("b.ii  p.-U  is  ih.'  audior  .if  tin-  orii^inal  mel- 
o.lv  of  ••  (Jnd  sav,.  the  ICing;"  that  Tom  Chappell 
wr.ile  th,.  whole  of  D'Albert's  w.alt/es.  ami  (hat 
Mdme.  Sehmuann  not  onlv  iilavs  the  piau'i  as  well 
as  Charl.'s  Ilalle,  but  ev.oi  bett.-r. 

It  would  b.'  viu-y  diflienlf  to  irive  a  full  account 
of  Miss  Tstler's  performauc.'  without,  coiulemniug 
it  in  severer  terms  than  we  sliouM  like  to  employ. 
Slu'  has  done  her  work  neither  cleverlv,  nor  in  good 
taste,  nor  with  good  faith.  Thus  she  speaks  again 
and  again  o\'  c.iniposers  whosi-  works  slu;  does  not 
know  ev. -11  b^■  name,  .and  adniiuist.*rs  to  (hem  praise 
or  bl.ini.'  a.-cordiiiL'  to  (h.'  opinion  she  may  happ.oi 
1  to  h;i\'e  adopted  from  the  <Ti(.i(;  she  lias  last  eon- 
suite. 1.  In  suidi  a  case  as  this,  we  have  a  riirht  to 
coiuiil.ain  of  the  publisher  (|uit<.'  :is  miurh  as  of  (he 
author.  \  grociu'  lias  no  right  to  sell  as  articles  of 
di.'t.  suhs(;in(;es  uniii.  for  human  consumiition  ;  and 
a  bookseller  li.is  no  ri^bt  to  od'.'r  to  the  miblie.  and 
e\en  seek  to  force  iijion  i(.  bv  means  of  a.h'ertise- 
ments.  a  work  iin/essing  to  contain  the  opinions  of 
a  write:*  on  a  snbiecl,  which  that  writer  has  not 
studied.  If  Miss  tytler  ha. I  heard  a  little  of  the 
lunsie  of  which  she  writes  in  siudi  confi.Uuit..  and 
sometiuies  in  such  insulting  terms,  she  mi'jlit,  for 
all  we  know  to  the  ciuifrary,  be  able  (o  disiaiss  it 
with  hi:;h  intellig.oice.  We  Will  irive  her  the  bene- 
tit  of  the  doubt.  But  we  cannot  :u-ipiit  the  publish- 
er of  the  charge,  wdiieh  everv  competent  jxo'son 
who  reads  Miss  Tyder's  bo'ik  will  bring  against 
him.  of  presenting  to  young  jiersons — for  whom 
Miss  Tytler's  volume  is  specially  designed — very 
pernicious  stufl  indeed. 


A  French  Singer  at  the  B3rlin  Operahouse. 

(From  Ili..--Ili:iry".if  M.R..:_'.T,  tlicine  fam.us  LienM 

On  Friday,  .lune  13.  l.S.ll,  I  arrived  in  l!.-rlin. 
My  first  visit  was  to  Meyerbeer.  II.'  was  ill.  but 
we  had  a  long  conversation  together.  In  th.'  even- 
ing. I  saw  Fti'ist.  a  drama  1  did  not  know.  It  iiifer- 
(erested  lue  Already  by  the  bohlness  of  its  coiieep 
tion  and  (he  ailmirabh'  manner  in  which  it  was 
performed.  1  shall  think  of  (his  sain..  Funxl  ;  per- 
haps a  drama  might  be  made  ou(.  of  i(  for  Paris,  but 
all  the  philosophical  reflections  would  have  f.i  be 
omitted,  and  the  fantastic  eleiuent.  as  furnishing  a 
good  opportunity  for  display,  brought  iirominenlly 
forward.  I  reside  in  (he  Iliitel  ile  St.  Pi'tersbiir^r, 
Uuter  den  Linden.  .V  man  called  on  me.  and  aske.l 
me  to  give  him  tickets  for  my  first  appearance. 
After  talking  of  one  thing  end  tlie  other,  he  remarked 
that  the  Berlin  public  were  very  cold,  and  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  dispel  their  frigidity  by 
certain  vigorous  movements  of  the  hands.  I  recog- 
nized in  my  visitor  the  chief  of  the  Berlin  rla'pn: 
With  us  matters  are  not  managed  so    discreetly.     I 


thanked  him  politely  for  his  visit,  remarking  that  I 
was  not  acquainted  with  this  "German  custom." — 
'21st  .Tune.  A  bad  day.  At  10  o'clock,  rehearsal  of 
Lrx  Hagnennls.  I  was  really  detestable  ;  no  voice 
in  consequence  of  indisposition.  And  Me^'erbeer 
himself  was  there  !  He  introduced  me  to  the  or- 
chestra, who  ijreeted  me  with  applause.  After  I 
had  sung,  however,  the  ap]ilanse  ceased.  I  felt 
after  the  rehearsal  like  one  damned.  Berlin  alrea.ly 
displeased  me.  I  fancied  that  every  one  in  the 
street  must  read  my  disgrace  in  my  face.  Bacher, 
a  friend  of  mine,  wdio  induced  me  to  sing  in  Germany, 
had  come  from  Vienna  to  hear  me.  And  then  sucli 
a  falling  .iff!  I  sat  the  whoh-  day  at  home,  wdth 
death  in  my  heart. — 22nd  .Tune.  My  success  in  Z^'.s 
Hiirpirnolx  was  great.  After  the  romance  in  the  first 
act.  (he  ice  was  broken.  The  public,  said  to  be  tren- 
erally  so  cold,  iqiplamled  valiantly,  like  p.aid  i-ln:j- 
iirin-s.  The  duet  in  the  sec. md  act,  and  the  septet 
wi-nf  widl  The  fourth  act  put  the  crown  on  ev(;ry- 
thing,  Mdlle.  Wa'guer  and  I  were  called  on  three 
tiiui's  in  succession;  something  uiinsnal  for  Berlin. 
.\fter  tin:  fiflh  act.  the  ai>|ilausi.  resembli'd  a  regular 
o\ation. — Millie.  Wagner  is  a  tall  slim  lady,  a  niece 
of  Wagner  the  composer,  wdio  is  beginning  to  attract 
attention  in  tiernianv.  In  Paris,  her  fi.:ure  would, 
jierliaps,  be  considered  too  tall  ;  but  she  issT  nobly 
ph'istic.  that  she  produces  the  greatest  effects.  She 
sludied  under  Garcia,  wdio  greatly  developed  more 
especially  her  chest  notes.  She  pfissesses  a  great 
deal  of  fire  and  :i  livcdy  ima..;iu;ition  ;  in  ;i  word,  she 
is  an  artist,  .-^s  I  s:it  at  her  feet,  she  leaned  over 
me,  and  her  beautiful  long  locks  aliuosf  .■nvelopi:d 
me  completely;  I  saw  nothing  more  an. I  fit  like  a 
ui'ghtingale  cau'.;li(  in  a  ca-ge  made  of  hair,  —  .Yfter 
this  success,  I  was  myself  again  ;  I  once  more  became 
(he  "  P.arisian  star"  worthy  of  the  repnt;ition  by 
wlli.di  I  hail  been  precded.  Bacher  liroliL'lll  me 
on  du'  s(ag.-  a  bou.jiicl  b-om  Meverbeer's  mother. 


Music  in  New  York. 

Xi:w  V.iitK.  Skct.  I:'.  IsT.'i.  Few  of  the  p.atrons 
of  th..  ('.■ntral  Park  tiar.l.ui  liav..  r.'alize.l  the  dilh- 
ciilties  with  wdilrh  Mr.  Thomas  has  had  to  c'lnteml 
during  the  jiast  two  months,  and  which  his  indonii 
table  energy  has  ennbled  him  (o  overcome.  In  .Iiily 
last  Mr.  Thom:is  was  absent  from  town  for  a  fort.- 
night,  during  wdiicli  timi:  (he  concerts  wio'e  success- 
fully conduct.;d  by  Mr.  Dudley  Buck.  This  short 
season  of  rest,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  after 
a  year  of  peculiarly  trying  work,  was  abrupdy  ter- 
miria(ed  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  lessee 
ofthe  fiard.ui,  leaving  a  large  number  of  unsettled 
accounts. 

It  never  rains,  but  it  |ionrs.  This  proverb  was 
literally  exeuqilified  <luring  the  four  stormy  weeks 
which  followed,  when  the  very  (demenfs  seemed  to 
join  in  a  conspiracy  against  (he  management  of  this 
favorite  establishment,  and  to  financial  lunbarass- 
nient  was  added  the  diminution  of  receijits  caused 
by  a  long  succession  of  rainy  evenings.  But  here 
Theodore  came  to  the  rescue  wilh  a  brilliant  idea; 
that  of  giving  a  series  of  extra  nights,  one  or  two 
eacdi  we.d;,  (o  be  devoted  to  some  one  great  compo- 
ser. This  plan  has  proved  eminently  effect ivi'  in 
iucr..a-in..r  the  receipts  at  the  door,  while  as  a  means 
of  musical  culture  the  programmes  have  surpassed 
i-very'hing  which  has  gone  b.'fore. 

I  will  give  them  in  the  order  in  whiili  lliey  came 
without  further  comim'nt. 

Titffi'Uiy,  Aiiffuxt, .'!,  lii-fthor'^n  XujJit. 
Selections  from  llallet  Music,  rrornetheiis,  0]t.  43. 
Overture— .\iIagio— starch. 
(Viohuici-llo  Obli.^'atii  1)V  .'Mr.  Ch.  Hem.ann.) 
Seiuett.  Op.  20. 

Tliemc  and  Variations— Soherzo— Finale. 
Overture,  Coiiolan.  Op.  1)2. 
Symplmny  Xo.  5.  C  minor.  Op.  07. 
OVeriiire."  Leonora  Xo. ;:.  Oji.  72. 
Roinanza  in  O.  Oji.  40. 

I'lavcil  bv  all  the  first  vi.itins. 
Turkish  .'March.  Kuiris  ot  Athene,  Op.  11.3. 

ThurKilaif  EvPiiinQ,  AxKjnH  .5. 

In  trod  act  ion  and  Fu'^lie  [first  time] Mozart 

Ballet  Music,  Orph.^us Glucb 

Sympli.jny,  Xo.  11,  in  G.  [Rreitliopf  and  Hiinel  e  lition,] 

Haydn 

Overture,  Medea.  Op.  22 BarViel 

rtoinanze  for  violin,  [new] Ma.x  Brncli 

Mr.  S.  E.  .Tacob.solm. 

Mc-phisto  Waltz,  Lonau's  Faust Liszt 

Scbausj.iel  Overture,  f new] Hoffmann 
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Soronaclo,  [nnw],  arr.  by  TIioo.  TlioTiias Rohiibprt 

M:irch,T;innh:uiHrr Waj^ncr 

Tnrndatj,  Aui;unf,  10,  ,^c/nifiert  Night. 
Ovfrtnrp,  Fior-;i-Iir.as. 
OcU't.  [Iirsit  tini.'.] 

1.  liitroiliirticm— Allct^ro, 

li.  An(t;.nti', 

3-  Scherzo, 

4.  Aii'lanip— Molto— AUot^ro. 
Symphony,  No.  '.),  in  ('. 
Eiitre-arte,  UdNaimmdo. 
Theme  and  variation^,  (Jiiartet  O  minor. 

Strintr  nrclic^^tra. 
Overture:  Alphonsoaml  Kstrelhi. 

ThurHthtif  Em'nui'jy  Auffu.tt  12. 

Molto  lento,  [  New Gliick 

Chaeonnp.      ) 

German  DnnreH Sehnhert 

[Adapteil  for  Ordiestra  by  Johann  Herbeck  1 

Symphony  in  D,  No.  D Mozart 

Overtnre,  Anaereon Ohcnibini 

Septet,  Op.  20 B'^eMioven 

Theme  antl  VaiiationB—Bcherzo— Finale. 

Overture:  Miinfre.l.  Op.  ll.'i Schumann 

Rbapsodie  Honjrroi^e,  No.  ,3.  in  D Liszt 

Symphonic  Poem,  LeRonet  d'Omphale. .  .Saint  '^Hfns 
Fairy  Overtnre:  Aladilin Horneman 

Tuesdaij.  Auf/ust  17,  Mn^ari  Nii/ht. 
Introduction  and  Fiiirne  in  V  minor. 

Striiitr  Oiehi-strn. 
Masonic  Funernl  Mareh,  [  first  lime]. 
Concertone  for  two  soln  ^'ii>lliis  with  oboe  and  violon- 
cello oblit^ato  and  orchestrnl  aeeompaniment. 
1.    Allegro  spiritn.'io,         2.    Andantino  grazioao, 
3.    Temjio  (li  Menaetto. 
Symphony  in  T.  "  .Tnpiler." 
Overture:*  Marriaee  nf  Fiiraro. 

Concerto,  forFUitennd  H:irp.  and  Orch.  aceomp'nt. 

(Manuscript,  flret  time,  Cadenzas  compoad  by  Mr. 

Chan.  Baetens.) 

]\Tc  srs.  Webner  and  Lockwood. 

Rondo  di  Chasse,  [tirfit  time.] 

Thursday  Evcving,  August  19. 

Marche  dea  Imperiaux  (Juhu-*  C.-esar) Bulow 

Vorspiel.  Rosawifha,  Op.  12 G-  Linder 

Introduction  and  Caprice,  [newj Fr.  Brandeis 

Ritlerliche  overture,  [new] Carl  Stoor 

Symphonv  No  3.  F  major,  *'  Im  Walde  " Raff 

OVeiture:  Kintr  Sti-pbeii.  Op.  117 Beethoven 

Theme  and  Variations,  Quartet  D  minor Schube.t 

String  Orchestra. 
Polonaise,  Struensee Meyerbeer 

Tuesday,  Angnxt  24,  Grojid  Gala  night  and  one  hun- 
dredth Concrriofthe  season. 
Beethoven. 
Overture  to  Leonora,  No.  1,  Op.  72. 

"  Fidelio         "    4,  " 

Svrophonv,  No.  7,  in  A,  Op.  02. 
Sepiei.,  Op.  20. 
Overture:  Egmont.  Op.  84. 

Thnrsday  Evening,  Augvsi  26. 

Overture:  Lodoisika Cherubini 

Pastoral,  Chriiitmis  Oratorio Bach 

Symphony  in  C  No,  10[tirst  time] Muzart 

1.  AlKijMO  vivace.       2.  Andante  di  motto. 
3.  Allegro  vivace. 

Overture:   Coriolan Beethoven 

Andante  from  the  Octet Schubert 

Faupt  {Ein  Musikalisches  Characterbid).  ..Rubm.'^tein 
Overture:    Itobespierre Litolff 


Interlude. 


Invocation  of  the  Alpenfay, 


Schumann 
Hoffmann 


"Manfred,  Op.  115, 

Hungarian  l^ancen 

Huldigungs  March Liszt 

Tuesday,  August  31,  Scandinavian  Night. 

Coronation  March Svendsen 

Nordish  Suite.  No.  2,  Op.  23,  [new] Hamerick 

1.  Old  Norse  Ballad,    2.  Legend,     3.  Heroes' 
Hymn,    4.  Norse  Fling. 

Overture:  Im  HocUland Gade 

Concerto  for  Pi.mo,  Op.  16 Grieg 

Mr.  S.  Liebling  (bis  first  appearance  in  Ameiica.) 
Sj'mphonic  Intrud'n  to  the  drama   *'  Wigard  Slemhe,'' 

Svendsen 

Fairj'  Overtnre:  Aladdin Horneman 

Wedding  March Soedermann 

From  the  Drama,  "  The  wedding  of  Ulfasa." 

Fantasle,  "  Visions  in  a  Dream  " Lumbye 

With  solo  for  Zitlier. 
Galop,  Champagne Lumbye 

Thursday  Evening^  September  2. 

Overture,  Athabu  Mendelssohn 

Hungarian  dcince.s,  [by  request] , Brahms 

Introduction, ) 

Quintet,  [  3d  act"  Meistereinger " Wagner 

Finale.  J 

Symphony.  No.  4.  D  minor,  Op.  120 Schum.ann 

Rhnpsodie  Hongroise  (Pesther  Carneval) Liszt 

Ronianze,  in  G,  Op.  40 Beethoven 

Torchlight  Match  in  C  minor.  No.  3 Meyerbeer 

Saturday,  September  4,  Jft}ideIssohn  Night. 

Overture:  Athalia. 

Svniphony,  No.  3,  A  minor.  [Scotch], 

Concert  Overture,  Melu^ine. 

Conceito  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  G  minor. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Mills. 
Music  to  Midsummer  Niszht's  Dream. 

Overture,  Scherzo,  Intermezzo, 

Nocturno,        Wedding  March. 
Tuesday,  September  7,  English  Night. 

Overture:  Wood  nymph.  Op.  20 Bennett 

Symphonic  Poem,  'Macbeth  Op.  54 Pierson 

Act  2d.  Scene  4th. 
Overture:  St.  John  the  Baptist Macfarren 


Symphony,  G  minor,  Op.  43,  I'new) Bennett 

1.  Allegro  modcniro,    2.  Miiiuetto,    3.  Roinanzc, 
4.  Intermezzo— U')nd(»  --Fihale. 

Overture:  Lnrliiic Wallace 

ll.uj)  Solo,  Welsh  mobicly  "  The  Ash  Grove," 

J,  Thomas 
Mr.  A  .  Lockwood. 

Pn-Inde  In  Shakesja-are'^  Tempe.t,    j     ^    Rnllivan 

T>;ini-c  of  Xvninbs  and  Keapers.         I 

Overtnre  di  B:iIlo A.  Sulli\an 

Thursday  Ef^rning,  September  9. 
BerlUz. 
0\ertine:  Le  Cnrmv.d  Rnuinin. 
Symphony    ITaro'd  in  Italy.  Op    16. 

Ol)lig:ito  viola  by  Mr.  Chan.  Baetens. 
Haip— Mr.  A.  Lockwoo<l. 

Liszt. 
Svmi'hoiiii'  Poem,  Len  Preludes. 
Die  L.M-etey. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Bisehoff. 
Mei>histo  Waltz,  Lenau's  Faust. 

Wagner. 

Fimib^"'''''"''   \  Tristnn  and  Isolde. 

Siegmund*B  Love  Sons,  from  first  net  of  Walknerc. 

Mr.  H.A.  BischofE. 
Kaiser  Marseh. 

Saturday  Evening,  September  W,  Schumann  Night. 
Symphony.  No  2  in  C. 
Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orrhestra,  A  minor. 

Mr.  SB.  Millfl. 
Trnenmerei.  [for  String  nrehe^tra]. 
Selections  from  the  music  to  Byron'w  Manfred. 
Overtnre,        Interlude,        Invocation  of  the 
Alpenfay. 
Overture:  Genoveva. 

To-morrow  evening  will  be  a  Waijner  nif;;lit.  and 
on  Wednesday  evening  September  1(5,  the  reo-ular 
season  will  terminate;  but  a  grand  extra  concert  is 
announced  for  Thursday  night,  which  will  be  the 
benefit  of  Theo.  Thomas. 

Of  the  concerts  in  prospect  for  the  coming  winter 
I  will  write  next  time.  A.  A.  C. 


gluigjjt's  louriul  of  lHusit. 
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A  Musical  Professorship  at  Harvard. 
11. 

In  conn;ratnl.itin!;  our  old  University  on  its  mak- 
ing room  at  last  for  a  Chair  for  Music  among  the 
other  '■  hninanities,"  we  promised  some  account  of 
what  actually  hns  been  accomplished  there  in  this 
direction  within  a  few  years. 

About  a  year  ago  we  gave  a  stetch  of  the  musical 
instruction,  the  clubs,  the  chapel  music,  ifec,  citing 
some  passages  from  the  report  of  the  examining 
Committee  on  that  branch.  The  College  began  with 
a  very  moderate  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
snbject  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  employment 
of  the  late  Levi  P.  Homer  as  "  musical  instructor," 
in  which  office  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Paine  in 
18(51.  His  functions  were  few,  and  his  sphere  of  la- 
bors exceedingly  small.  In  fact  there  was  little  for 
him  to  do,  beyond  directing  the  cli.apel  music,  train- 
ing a  few  short-lived  voluntary  singing  classes,  and 
giving  a  few  private  lessons  on  the  piano  and  organ, 
or  in  harmony,  <tc.  And  there  was  small  pay  for 
th.at.  In  course  of  time  the  instructir,  of  his  own 
impulse,  gave  one  or  two  courses  of  lectures  on  mu- 
sical history  and  esthetics  before  a  very  meagre  au- 
dience of  students  and  townspeople.  Four  or  five 
years  ago,  however,  when  the  system  of  "  Electives" 
came  in  force.  Music  was  placed  on  the  list  of  elec- 
tive stndies,  and  Mr.  Paine  formed  his  first  class,  of 
only  six  or  eight  young  men,  who  "  elected  "  to  de- 
vote some  three  recitation  hours  per  week  to  exer- 
cises in  Harmony  and  simple  Counterpoint.  The 
next  year  a  new  class  was  formed,  equally  small, 
while  the  old  class  went  on  in  studies  more  advanced, 
getting  somewhat  initiated  into  Imitative  Counter- 
point, and  the  study  and  practice  of  the  various  mu- 
sical/orms  (Song,  Rondo,  Sonata,  ifec,  &c.)  Last 
year  the  course  was  further  extended  into  the  mys- 
teries of  Fugue  and  Canon,  and  even  somewhat  into 
the  study  of  Instrumentation.     The   exercises  and 


atfem[its  at  original  composition  of  a  number  of  the 
pupils  were  highly  creditabh:-,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  young  men  seemed  to  show  great  promise;  one 
of  tl)em,  Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  of  Salem,  of  the  Class  of 
1874,  is  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  Music  as  a 
life  [irofession.  But  the  examiners  (and  the  very 
apiiointnicnt  of  such  a  Couimittoe  must  be  counted 
among  the  .signs  of  a  recognition  of  Music  on  the 
part  of  Alma  Mater),  suggested  in  tlieir  report  of 
1871,  whether  [lerhaps  Mr.  Paine  was  not  trying  to 
cover  too  niucli  ground,  considering  the  limited  time 
the  students  have  for  it  amid  so  many  other  studies, 
and  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  give  more 
time  to  making  them  more  thoroughly  grounded  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  Harmony,  plain  Counterpoint, 
the  harmonizing  of  Chor.als,  <fec.,  rather  than  attempt 
to  carry  them  into  Instrumentation,  when  no  or- 
chestra or  opportunity  of  trial  of  their  e.xercises  ex- 
isted in  the  college.  And  also  whether  the  teach- 
er's influence  need  be  limited  to  the  inducting  of  a 
very  few  students  into  the  dry  theory  of  Counter- 
point; whether  he  could  not  do  something  also 
toward  interesting  the  mass  of  undergraduates  in 
music  as  a  matter  of  taste  and  refined  social  culture, 
accustoming  them  to  the  hearing/  of  the  best  works 
of  ihe  masters. 

— We  are  happy  to  say  that  during  the  past  year 
both  of  these  suggestions  have  been  adopted  by  the 
"  Assistant  Professor  "  (the  title  which  Mr.  Paine 
has  worn  for  one  year  preliminary  to  his  receiving 
the  full  professorship.)  The  study  of  Harmony,  the 
Choral,  <fec.,  has  been  dwelt  upon  more  thoroughly, 
throwing  the  second  and  third  classes  into  one, 
while  at  the  same  time  one  or  two  students  who  were 
exceptionally  advanced  have  received  special  in- 
struction in  the  higher  branches  of  Imitation,  Fugne, 
Ac.  And  there  can  be  no  mistaking  the  zeal  and 
earnestness  with  which  the  young  men  make  the 
most  they  can  of  the  few  hours  they  can  spare  for 
this  pursuit. 

During  the  year,  too,  Mr.  Paine  has  instituted  a 
fourth  class,  in  the  7*/.s/ory  of  Music,  which  has  been 
somewhat  larger  than  the  others.  The  Professor 
lectures  on  some  period  of  the  history  in  a  familiar 
conversationiil  way,  while  the  students  take  notes 
The  next  time,  having  consulted  authorities  mean- 
while as  recommended  by  the  teacher,  they  are 
questioned  on  the  points  of  the  last  lecture,  and 
take  notes  on  a  new  instalment  of  the  history. 

But  the  new  feature  of  most  interest  undoubtedly 
has  been  the  Thursda3-  Evening  social  musical  per- 
formances, which  Mr.  Paine,  aided  by  some  of  the 
best  singers  and  players  of  instruments  among  the 
students,  has  held  weekl}'  through  the  year  in  the 
class  room, — a  small  and  very  uninviting-  place  for 
it,  to  be  sure,  and  the  poor  square  piano  being  not 
eminentlj'  s3-mpathetic  or  responsive  to  the  best  ar- 
tistic intentions ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  better 
place  and  better  means  to  work  with  will  be  pro- 
vided when  the  Professor  is  inaugurated  !  These 
"  Abendsunterhaltnngen."  as  they  call  such  occa- 
sions at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  have  proved  very 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  attendance  has 
been  quite  large,  and  the  programmes  choice  and 
historically  significant.  On  one  evening  when  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  present,  Mr.  Paine  plaj-ed 
first  a  group  of  pieces,  consisting  of  a  Fugue  b}' 
Handel,  a  Sarabande  by  Bach,  and  a  Gigue  by  Mo- 
zart, preceded  by  brief  historical  and  critical  notices 
of  those  masters.  Then  came  an  Aria  of  Mozart: 
Salla  sun  pace,  from  "Don  Giovanni"  beautifully 
sung  by  the  J^oung  tenor  Szemelenyi,  who  gradu- 
ated this  year  ;  then  Lieder  ohne  Worie  by  Mendels- 
sohn ;  Piano  pieces  by  Schubert  and  Schum.ann, 
followed  by  Songs  of  the  same ;  and  finally  a  Sona- 
ta of  Beethoven.  We  were  struck  by  the  very  close 
attention  of  the  students  who  composed  the  larger 
part  of  the  audience  ;   they  evidently  were   bent  on 
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l-nominff  sometliing  about  tlie  several  (•omposers,  and 
the  fnrMis  anil  stylos  in  winch  they  wrote.  —  We  un- 
(lorstMiiil  tliat  the  niiinherof  stndents  who  liave  n'iv- 
eri  Tiiiti(.'e  of  tlieir  intention  to  tai;e  n[i  one  or  more 
of  tlirse  nuisieal  "  electives"  in  the  next  term  is  at 
least  double  what  it  was  last  year. — We  have  not 
room  now,  but  we  feel  it  necessary  to  the  complete- 
ness of  tliis  report  that  we  should  give  some  speci- 
mens of  the  musical  questions  put  to  the  students  in 
the  "  E.vannnation  Pa|)ers  "  at  tlie  end  of  eacli  term. 
Some  further  signs  of  musical  progress  in  the  Col- 
lege might  be  mentioneil  ;  for  instance.  1.  The  im- 
proved character  of  the  musical  Clubs.  2.  Tlie  not 
unfrequent  ajjpearance  of  late  years  of  musical  t<ii)ics 
in  Commencement  "  parts."  Thus  one  young  gen- 
tleman this  ye.ir  discoursed  on  "The  Evolution  of 
Musical  Thought," — wluitever  that  miglit  mean.  .T. 
The  conferring,  for  the  first  time  tbis  year,  of  tlie 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  on  the  ground  of  examina 
tions  in  special  studies.  Music  as  well  as  any  otlier  ; 
Mr.  Artliur  W.  Foote  received  tliis  degree  after  spec- 
ial iire]iaralicm  and  examination  in  Music.  Tlie 
College  wisely  refr.ains  from  conferring  Musical  de- 
grees as  such  ("  Mils.  Doc,"  or  "  Mus.  Bac")  Siidi 
titles  are  only  known  in  England  ;  nowhere  in  < !  cr- 
manv  does  sucii  a  degree  exisl.  If  Scliuniann.  or 
von  liubiw  are  calh'd  "  Doctor,"  it  means  Doctor  of 
Pbilosopliy,  or  wliat  not..  confcn'(;d  by  s<im<'  bni- 
versitv  by  way  of  compiinient,  intimating  tli.-il  lie. 
a  musician,  is  thus  recognized  the  peer  <tf  men  f)f 
higliest  cultnre  in  literature,  ]>iiiiosoph3*  or  science. 

Music  in  Boston.— The  Season's  Probabilities 

"  Old  Prob."  seems  to  have  turned  liis  .•itlciilion 
to  the  nuisic.-i]  skii-s,  and  every  newspajier  has  its 
column  of  ((;/  f//7.s.  prognostications,  guesses,  coupled 
in  some  instances  with  grave  "we  1(dd  you  so"  ad- 
vice, alxjiit  tlie  miiUifMrious  jilieiiomena  wliich  are 
to  make  np  tl-.e  ajiproaeliing  nui-ical  season,  botb  of 
tlie  meteoric  and  the  regularly  reeuri  ing  kind, 
.ludginir  from  all  tlicir  observations,  there  will  be 
jilenty  of  weather  ;  poj-.sibly  some  of  tlie  dull  kind, 
but  no  storms  .are  predicted  :  .-ill  wdl  be  harmony, 
all  rose  color  ;  tlie  .season  will  be  cM-cptionally  liril- 
liant,  as  every  season  :il\\a\s  was — beforehand  ! 

First  come  tliegrcatsliooting  stars,  of  wliom  tliree 
of  the  tirst  magnitude  are  positively  announced. 
Tliese  are  (remembering  phu-e  uiij-diimrxin  the  order 
of  naming  them):  first.  Madame  Tkuksa  Tikt.ikss, 
who  for  some  17  or  IS  years,  has  maintained  the 
character  of  the  grandest,  nolilcst,  most  dramatic 
singer,  aliki'  in  concert,  or.-ilorio  and  opera,  in  F.ng- 
land  !  If  she  be  still  all  that  sli..  was  when  we 
heard  her  fourteen  years  a:^o  at  the  ]^>irniingliam 
Festival  and  in  operas  like  7''<'/</ie.  (and  all  l^nglish 
criticisms  declare  th.at  she  has  rather  gained  than 
lost  in  voice,  cx]iression  and  effect),  her  concerts 
here  will  certainly  he  mennu'ahle.  She  will  be 
heard  in  our  Music  llall  sometime  in  XoNcmlier,  it 
is  said. — 2.  In  tlie  same  month  Mine.  .Vr.xbki.i.-v 
GoDP.\KD,  England's  great  jdanist,  will  arrive  liere 
from  California,  as  we  have  already  stated,  probably 
after  first  gi\  ing  a  lew  concerts  in  Xew  York.  Her 
only  previous  appearance  in  tliis  country  counts  for 
nothing;  Ibr  then  ^he  \\:is  placed  in  an  entiiely 
false  position  for  an  artist  of  her  rank,  and  wholly 
lost  in  the  huge  Babel  of  the  (iilmor-'  "  Coliseum." 
To  hear  her  play  the  great  classical  concertos  and 
other  piano  works  of  the  masters  in  the  Music  H.'ill. 
where  she  will  realhi  be  heard,  and  before  a  really 
musical  audience,  will  certainly  not  be  the  least  a- 
mong  the  exceptional  events  of  the  season. — 3.  The 
greatest  of  the  German  pianists,  after  Liszt,  Herr 
Dr.  H.ixs  voN  Bi'KLow,  is  to  be  here,  everybody 
knows.  His  movements  are  a  daily  theme  in  all  the 
papers,  and  his  enterprising  manae-ers  scatter  broad- 
cast through  the  land,  a  glowing  pamphlet  sketch 


of  him,  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Italian  Opera 
managers  have  been  wont  to  announce  their  singers. 
We  believe  we  have  not  omitted  any  es^^ential  point 
of  his  career  and  cliaracter  as  an  arfi-(  in  tlie  refer- 
ences we  have  from  time  to  time  made  of  him.  It 
is  now  understood  that,  as  the  new  Cliickering  Hall 
will  not  be  com|deted  so  early  as  was  expected,  his 
first  appearance  will  be  in  Boston  on  the  18th  of 
October.  He  will  remain  here  a  fortnight,  giving 
in  that  time  six  concerts  in  the  Music  Hall,  under 
the  business  management  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Hall.  These  concerts  will  he  with  orchestra, 
(selected  from  our  own  musicians),  and  conducted 
by  Carl  Bergmann  of  Xew  York.  We  see  it  further 
stated  that  his  programmes  will  follow  a  somewhat 
historical  order,  lieginning  with  Bacli  and  Handel, 
and  grndiKilly  coming  down  to  the  most  modern 
composers,  inclnding  his  own  peculiar  idols  of  "  the 
newness."  Probably  there  is  no  more  competent  in- 
terpreter of  old  or  niw,  or  any,  school. 

For  (b-chestral  miHic — since  it  is  "manners"  to 
name  "  c.impany  "  first — we  are  to  de|iend  first  on 
Tiir.oi)iiiiKTiioM.\s,  whoannonncc's  six  "  Sympliony" 
Concerts  again,  to  bc:;in  on  Wednesday  evening, 
Nov.  17,  besides  a  "popular"  series.  He  is  to  have 
a  chorus  again  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sn.ua.A.M). 
The  programmes  are  not  yet  announced  ;  Iiut  any 
one  may  gather  from  the  rich  list  of  his  recent  Xew 
York  programmes,  furnished  us  to  day  by  our  cor- 
respondent, lint  of  what  malcrials  they  will  be  com- 
)iosed.— Tlie  SvMniosY  Coxckrts  of  tlie  ll.iitv.um 
MrPic.M.  .\ssociATioN  (ten  as  usual)  will  be  first  in 
till'  field,  bi'ginning  Tluirsdav  afternoon,  Xov.  -I. 
and  (-..ntinued  Xov.  18,  Dec.  2  iind  21  (Friday).  .I.iii. 
(i  and  20.  Feb.  S  and  17,  March  2  and  lii.  Each 
season  ticket  (|irice  SIO)  will  admit  the  holder  to 
the  hist  rehearsal  of  each  concert ;  the  other  reliear- 
-als.  more  numerous  than  iieretofore.  will  be  strict- 
ly private.  There  will  be  Choral  performances  in 
several  of  the  concerts, — it  is  hope.l  by  the  "Cecil- 
ia," as  last  year,  only  somewhat  enlarged.  It  would 
he  premature  as  yet  to  say  much  of  llie  programmes, 
since  many  points  remain  imsettled.  They  will  lie 
as  rich  in  quality,  variety  and  novelty  as  the  pro- 
irramnie  Committee,  composed  of  the  following  gen- 
tlemen, can  ui.ake  them  with  the  means  at.  tlieii" 
command  : — I.  S.  Dwiglit.  C.  C.  Perkins.  ,T.  C.  D. 
Parker.  t)tto  Drcsel.  B.  .1.  t.ang.  Hul'o  I.eonliard. 
Ceo.  E.  Os^'ood.  ami  Win.  F.  Apthorp.  Eight  of 
the  ten  Symphonies  are  already  agreed  upon,  name- 
ly :  Haydn's  Xo.  2.  in  D.  one  of  the'  largest  and  very 
finest,  which  has  not  lieeii  heard  here  for  niany 
years;  Mozart,  in  C  minor;  Beethoven,  Xo.  1.  and 
the  "  ICroica."  the  only  two  which  have  not  very 
lately  figured  in  these  ("'rinccrts;  Mendelssohn,  in  .\ 
minor  ("  Scotcdi  ");  Schubert,  o]).  110.  instrumented 
for  Orchestra  by  .loacliim.  (first  time  in  Boston^),  an 
exceediniily  orii^inal  and  interesting  work;  Spohr 
(first  time),  "  Irdisches  nnd  Coltlisches  ;  "  Gade,  Xo. 
■1.  in  B  flat.  Ofthetwonot  yet  decided,  one  nn- 
donbtedly  will  lie  by  Si-humann.  A  rich  rejiertoire 
of  Overtures,  both  grand  and  light,  shorter  Orclies- 
tral  ]iieces.  Concertos.  «tc.,  will  be  drawn  from  as 
occasion  nnd  the  fitness  of  things  may  dic- 
tate. Xext  time  we  shall  lie  able  to  say 
more.  Meanwhile  we  will  slate  that  any  per- 
son who  is  eager  to  come  in  for  a  eh.ance  in 
the  early  (irivate  di>tribution  of  seats,  with  the 
members  of  the  .Vssociation,  has  only  to  apply  to 
one  of  the  abo\e  Committee,  or  to  any  member  of 
the  Harvard,  liefore  the  1 2th  of  October. 

T'or  Oratorio,  the  Handki.  .\si)  IIavdx  Society 
may  surely  be  relied  upon  for  tlieii"  usual  Christmas 
and  Easter  concerts;  and  we  have  the  strongest  as- 
surances from  members  of  its  governmenf,  that 
Bach's  Pa.'iftioii  .]fKsit-  will  be  given  couil'iete.  one 
half  in  the  morning  and  one  half  in  the  evening,  on 
Good  Friday, — the  wa}'  in  which  it  was  originally 
intended  to  be  siven.  and  n-ed  to  be  given  in  Ger- 
many. This  is  almost  too  good  to  believe;  but  if 
it  realiy  is  done,  it  will  be  ihr  event  of  the  season 
of  ].S7."i-ii,  putting  the  noldest  crown  upmi  the 
whole. 

The  Operatic  ]irospccts  are  not  particularly  bril- 
liant. Such  inl'ormation  as  we  have  has  bci.'n  al- 
ready transferred  to  onr  columns. — -Of  the  Quintette 
Clubs,  the  various  Chamber  Concerts,  and  the  Sing- 
ing Clubs  of  amateurs,  we  sh.all  speak  next  time. 

For  Dwiiflit's  .Touriial  of  Music. 

Some  Notes  from  A,  W.  Thayer. 
I, 

I  have  received  a  Boston  newspaper  containing  a 
sketch  of  BeethoA'eu's  life,  in  which  tlie  same  old 


errors,  repeatedly  in  former  years  corrected  in  this 
Journal  f>f  Music,  are  revived  and  now  ones  added. 
Some  of  the  more  prominent  are  these  ; 

1.  The  two  visits  of  Beethoven  to  Vienna — the 
second  one  iieroiaiient — are  confounded  and  a  f.dse 
idea  of  his  success  there  during  the  first  is  con- 
veyed. 

2.  Beethoven  "  found  a  liome  with  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky  for  a  jieriod  of  ten  years," — Yes,  he  was 
much  at  home  there  for  more  than  that  length  of 
time;  but,  except  as  an  occasional  visitor,  he  was 
there  as  a  member  of  the  family  during  but  two  or 
three  short  periods  of  a  few  months  each. 

:i.  This  same  old  sf.fu'v  of  "  E;iiid  owner  "  nnd 
"Brain  owner" — is  a  mole  hill  turned  mouiit;iin. 
Suppo.se  Smith,  who  went  Sout  li  in  the  war.  changed 
his  card  from  "  Smith.  C.ilouel  1st  Keg-  Mass.  Vol.." 
to  "  Smith,  Col.  Int.  Revenue."  and  afterwards  to 
"Smith,  Cotton  Planter"— w. mid  anyliody  nntlce 
if?  -loliann  v.  Beethoven,  when  he  huught  an  es- 
tate, having  given  np  his  other  business,  changed 
his  card,  as  is  universal  in  (ierm.-iny  ami  Austria, 
so  that  it  read  "  .bihann  v.  Beethoven,  (juts-Besitz- 
or  "  (Estate  Proprietor).  On  Xew  Year's  day.  as 
is  !i  universid  custom  in  Vienna,  he  sent  his  card 
with  coin|iliments  to  liis  brother.  There  w.i~  no 
"superciliousness"  about  it;  and  when  Luduig 
sent  back  his  comiiliments  with  his  title  "  Brain 
owner" — it  was  not  meant  as  cutting  sarcasm,  liut 
as  a  good  natureil  joke. 

As  to  liis  calling  his  brothers  "  the  evil  principle 
of  his  life,"  this  is  all  nonsense  or  worse.  Why 
don't  people,  when  they  write,  quote  theii  authori- 
ties with  some  degree  of  correctness '?  Look  into 
that  Iranslafion  ofSchindler,  known  as  "  Moscludes's 
(!)  Life  of  Beethoven,"  Second  Period — first  |iara- 
graph.  Schiiidler  speaks  of  I^eethoven's  life  as  a 
'  drama,  of  which  /e;  (Schiiidler)— not  Beethoven^ 
calls  the  brothers  the  "evil  principle."  That  is  all 
there  is  of  Ihat. 

I  -1.  "  Pouring  buckets  of  cold  wafer  on  his  hands 
liy  the  hour  to;.o-ther." — That's  reasonable,  isn'i  if.' 
Who  brought  these  buckets  of  water".'  Did  he  hire 
a  man  for  the  purpose'?  Did  he  keep  a  dozen  <ir 
two  buckets  full  on  hand  '?  .\g.iin  I  ask.  why  not 
quote  your  authority  correctly  '/     This  is  also  from 

!  the  Mosclieles  liook,  where  the  word  is  "  jugs." 
The  original  is  "  Krufj," — what  .Vnicricans  translate 
"])itclier."  "  Bv  the  hour  together  I  "  Turn  to 
your  Moscheles'Book.  (English  Ed.  II.  177)  and 
read  Schiiidler  for  yourself. 

.1.  The  story  of  "  Dannhanser  and  the  Mask  " — 
lliere  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  the  story,  unless 
all    this  occurred   af'ter    Beethoven    was  dead  — for 

j  titcn    and    not    until  then   did   Dannhanser    take  a 

1  mask. 

,       ft.     Sjiohr's  story  of  "historic  value  in  determin- 

I  ing  the  time  wlu-n  Beethoven  abandoned  concert 
gi\ing."  I  do  not  see  well  how  ;  Spolir  says  f.he 
story  was  related  to  him  of  Beethoven's  last  con- 
cert, and  that  the  occurrence  was  at  a  r<h,arsitl. 
But  when  was  it  related  to  him?  why.  in  1S12.  or 
about  that  time  ;  and  Beethoven  gave  some  ten  or 
t.welve  concerts  after  tluif.  date. 

I       7.     Grillparzer's  words  :  "Thou,  who  ne'er  in  life." 

I  (tc.,  were  not  sung  at  his  funeral,  but  on   a  siibse- 

1  quent  occasioc,  wdieii  some  friends  visited  his  gra/e. 
'i'he  error  here  is  copied  from  the  wretched  Enulish 
translation,  of  Seyfrield's  forgery,  the  so-called 
'  /k'thoroi'K  S/it<iirH'^ — a  book   which    1   once,    with 

j  more   zeal   than   knowledge,   defended   in   Dv'it/liCs 

I  Journal. 

1  II. 

Here  is  a  paragraph  that  is  going  the  rounds  of 
the  .Vmerican  press  ; 

"The  poet  SeidI,  author  of  the  Austrian  Xational 
hymn.  "  (Totterhalte  misern  Kaiser,"  died  at  Vienna 
on  the  IStli  .Inly." 

And  here  is  an  advertisement,  which  I  co|iied  from 
the  WientT  Zc/fnuq — the  official  newspaper  of  Vien- 
na— for  the  year  1797  ;  here  is  a  translation  of  it: 

"  N'ew  Song,  Ootf  erh'iltc  nnsem  Kai.'^rr,  von  Lo- 
renz  Leopold  Hnsclika.  in  music  set  by  Herr. Joseph 
Havdii.  sung  for  the  first  time  on  the  12tli  of  Feiiru- 
ary,  the  birthday  of  onr  most  gracious  Jlonarch. 
For  the  pianoforte,  10  kreuzers." 
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The  question  is,  whoUicr  Uio  Amoricj^n  papers  or 
the  W'irnn-  Zr/ttmr/  be  correet.  A^^  U  is  aevonty- 
cio-lit,  yi-arrt  sinee  tlio  sons;  was  writti-n,  and  Scifll 
only  flic'l  H''-'  Miniim.-r,  (.  lor  niir.  i-jiIIut  inelim-  to 
the  opinion.  Iliat  111' (S(>i. 11)  wn^  not  Mu-  aullifH-— 
Init  I  do  not  know  wiien  In-  was  born.  1  tJiinl: 
Hascdika.  on  the  wh.di-,  sliouhl  have  the  lM-n<dit  ol 
the  donht.  A.  W.  T. 

—  7'r/rsfr,    I/nfi/,  A)/</.   187.'). 


More  about  the  Great  American  College  of 
Music. 

1.    A  Sensible  Lkttfr  fuom  the  CoMPosEit  of 
"  Fau.st.*' 

The  following  letter  from  M.  Gounod,  the  eminent 
French  composer,  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  answer  to  an  .iiiplication  ninde  to  hira  through  M. 
Millet,  tho  head  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  lo  net  as  head 
of  the  proposed  Anieric;m  CoIloq;e  of  Mutic  :--(It  takes 
your  ek'ver  Frenchman  to  do  these  things  so  neatly!) 

Aug.  1,  '75— P.  M. 

My  Dpqi'  MiUH  ;— I  received  vonr  two  notes-  and  I  have 
just  rereived  a  third.  It  has  luen  impossible  for  me.  I 
assnvp  you.  to  fi^d  time  to  nnswer  them.  I  am  dplusred 
with  lottery  and  I  never  cease  to  curse  the  quantity  I  have 
to  write.  It  is  death  to  mv  work.  I  was  a  musician;  i 
have  become  a  correspondent. 

But  to  come  to  the  ohjeet  of  your  letter.  I  recently  met 
at  the  Conservatoire,  on  one  of  those  days  of  pleasant  re- 
unions toward  the  do  p  of  the  vcar,  wh<'n  I  hafl  th  hon- 
or of  heins  one  of  the  jurv.  G.  Clir.nqTi.t.  who  told  rac  he 
was  nbout  to  write  to  voii :  and  I  begged  him  at  the  Rame 
time  to  forward  to  yoti  my  ex  uses,  my  regrets,  and  my 
answer. 

I  am  no  loncrer  of  an  age  nor  in  a  state  of  health  to  emi- 
grate for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  conservatory,  I  have 
two  children,  a  son  oflO  years  <>f  ase  and  a  danghtfv  of  12. 
I  can  neither  take  mv  family  to  America  nor  leav  it  here. 
Moreover.  I  hnve  neither  the  eapacity  nor  the  strength 
necps-ary  to  go  to  America,  plav  the  administrator,  and 
f-pend  the  years  left  to  me  in  labors  the  result  of  which  I 
Shnll  not  witness,  and  which  perhaps  would  only  end  in 
mistakes  and  deception.  I  am  .57  years  (dd  and  have  no 
desire  to  e-^d  my  life  in  new  enterprises.  My  fishting  time 
is  over,  and  tho"ngh,  as  vour  brother  says,  I  am  not  so  very 
well  off,  I  do  not  wish  lb  face  again  the  ocean  of  adven- 
ture. I  will  end  my  davs  in  the  quiet  and  modest  position 
which  incessant  labctr  has  won  fur  me,  and  wdiich  is  at 
least  a  security  for  mv  clnldr'-n. 

I  am  not  th<'  less  obliged  to  you,— indeed,  I  am  very 
much  flattered,  that  you  shonld  have  thoueht  of  me  as  the 
Atla«  of  this  new  world,  wdiich  I  find  too  heavy  for  my 
shoulders. 

If  I  dared  offer  anv  advice  it  would  he  this:  Put  an 
American  at  the  head  of  an  American  conservatory,  who- 
ever he  may  be.  Yours  truly. 

Ch.  Gounod. 

2.  MoRK  Millions. 
—The  new  American  College  of  Music  in  Xew  York  city 
promises  to  be  the  most  extensive  institution  of  the  kind 
in  existence.  The  original  endowment  of  five  millions  of 
dollars,  contributed  anonymously,  will  it  is  stated,  short- 
ly be  supplemented  bv  an  additional  donation  of  five  mil- 
lions by  another  millionaire  Mr.  DaniL-1  Hopkins.  The 
constitution,  hv-law^j  and  scheme  of  instruction  are  now 
completed,  and  :iw  lit  the  sanction  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, which  being  obtained— as  it  doubtless  will  be— the 
college  can  immediately  becrin  operations.  The  inv^titution 
will  be  temporarily  located  in  the  handsome  block  on 
Fifth  avenue  between  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sc  ond  streets, 
now  partly  occupied  by  the  llnigers  Female  College;  and 
it  is  expected  that  in  .about  five  vears  the  permanent  build- 
ing, which  will  cost  at  least  a  million  will  be  c  mpleted 
on  the  site  appropriated  by  the  I.-gislature  and  park  com- 
missioners, in  Central  Park,  from  Ei^hticlb  to  Eighty- 
fiist  streets.  The  munificence  of  the  eniiowtnent  will  ren- 
der it  possible  to  provide  mu.^'ical  education  practically 
free  to  all  The  terms  of  instruction  will  be  very  low, 
and  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  free  scholarships.— 
AdvfHiser,  S<pt.2. 

3.    A  Nf.-w  Candtd-vte  PEnnAPS. 
We  read  in  the  Springfiehl  RcpvhlU:an,  that  Delle  Sedi^ 
of  Paris  is  now  thought  of  for  director,  and  the  composer 
and  pianist  Boscovitz  will  be  offered  a  professorship. 

What  Tiet,te>'S  Can  Do.  The  Lonrlon  Athntrrutn  in  a 
review  of  Mile.  Tietjens'  abilities  as  a  lyric  artist,  says:— 
'*  Although  what  are  termed  the  light  soprano  parts,  such 
as  those  sustained  by  Persiani,Sontag,  Mme.  Jennie  Lind, 
Mme.  Adelina  Patti,  Mme.  Jiilsson,  Signora  Varesi,  etc., 
can  no  louirer  he  included  in  the  repertoire  of  Mile.  Tiet- 
jens, she  retains  a  monopoly  of  Valentinn,  of  Nona,  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  of  Medea,' of  Donna  Anna,  of  Semira- 
miile,  of  the  three  Leonoras  ('  Trovatore,'  '  Fidelio,'  and 
'  Favorita,')  of  Aa;ata  ('  Der  Freischutz,')  etc.  In  not  one 
of  these  assumptions  can  we  cite  any  other  existinar  singer, 
at  home  or  abroad,  who  can  compete  with  the  rich,  sound 
and  powerful  quality  of  voice  possessed  by  Mite.  Tieljens, 
who  is,  in  fact,  the  lesitiniate  successor  of  Pasta.  Grisi, 
Schroeder-Devrient.  Malibran,  Viardot,etc.  Her  reception 
by  the  American  amateurs  will  doubtless  be  as  enthusias- 
tic as  that  she  has  met  with  here  as  well  as  in  her  own 
country,  and  she  has  the  artistic  advantage  of  being  as 
.attractive  iu  the  concert-room  ns  on  the  lyric  stage." 

A  New  York  paper  states; 

Mr.  Strakosch  has  engaged  Mile.  Tietjens  for  fifty  per- 


formances, with  the  privilcs-  of  doubling  the  number  at 
his  option,  at  the  rate  of  ^inoo  in  gold  for  each  peiform- 
ance.  Rhe  will  leave  Kni^lnud  Septcndi.-r  18.  with  her 
manager,  Mr.  Mnpleson,  tlie  rli rector  of  Her  Mijesty's  Op- 
era in  London,  and  will  leave  to  return  home  again  in  time 
lo  meet  her  enira^rements  be-jrinninif  next  March.  Her 
fir^t  anp--:irnnee  in  this  city  will  be  in  October  at  Stein- 
wav  Hall  probably  in  opera-concert.  Her  ippea ranees 
will  be  in  H  ctnwv  Hall,  wiMi  :i  do'lir  adnii^  ion  fee  .^2 
an-l  S;:ifor  re-;erved^eat>;  Relectrnn'^  from  Weber.  Pacini, 
Sfbnbetr,  iroid'-l  Mendplssi>1in.  Selninnnn.  MevcrbePr, 
B'eMioven  and  Glnek.  xvill  be  nresenled,  Mile.  Tietjens 
siu'^iiig  in  all  her  most  fimou'^  clinracters.  Her  most  cel- 
ebrifed  paifs  nre  ,-i(/c///'r/  in  "  Der  Frpisc'iiitz;  ''  I.urrpzia, 
in  "  Lnr-iezia  Poriria,"  and  I.i^niiorn,  in  "Fidelio,"  After 
triytng -1  very  fen  ppiforminecs  in  this  city.  Mile.  Tiet- 
jens will  make  a  toiii'  of  other  cities,  and  sinif  in  Bo.^ton, 
Chieago.  Ciufinnati.  Deiroif,  Toronto,  Philadel]diia.  Pn'- 
timore  and  Washington.  Should  the  sf-ason  be  i>rofitablp 
enough  to  wari-ant  100  performances,  Mi'.  Strakosch  will 
make  a  tour  of  the  soutliern  States  as  far  south  as  New 
Orleans. 

Jenny  Lind  Goldsclimidt. 

Hon.  Lyman  Tremain  in  a  htier  from  Carishad,  Aus- 
tria, dated  Aug.  10th,  says: 

On  Sunday  befo-^e  last  quite  an  interesting  little  inci- 
dent occurred  at  the  conclusion  of  the  services  in  the 
E-iglish  church.  As  there  was  no  regular  organist,  the 
Rector  had  requested  that  if  anv  lady  present  was  willing 
to  play  on  the  melodeon  the  next  Sunday,  he  would  bo 
obliffed  if  she  would  inform  him.  At  the  close  a  lady, 
who  was  a  stranger  to  him,  volunteered  her  sendees. 
Discovering  that  she  spoke  in  broken  English,  he  said: 
*'Do  you  think  you  arc  competent  to  play  upon  the  melo- 
deon? "  Said  she,  "  I  think  I  am.  Perhaps  you  may  not 
doubt  it  when  I  tell  you  my  name.  It  is  Jenny  Lind  Gold- 
schmidt."  He  cheerfully  acquiesced,  and  propounded  no 
more  questions  as  lo  her  caj  acity.  The  Rector,  who  is  the 
minister  of  a  church  in  Ensland.  and  is  here  only  for  a 
short  time,  has  been  very  polite  and  attentive  to  our  par- 
ty. Desiring  the  assistance  in  eingint;  of  our  two  young 
lad  cs,  who  are  both  excellent  singers,  Miss  Julia  Par- 
sons and  MisH  Childs,  of  Clevelanrl,  he  called  and  request- 
ed them  to  meet  Mrs  Goldsclimidt  at  rehearsal,  which 
they  did.  On  Sunday  last  I  went  early  to  church  and 
found  Mrs.  G.  at  the  melodeon.  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned 
having  watched  her  face  and  her  movements  with  quite 
as  much  attention  as  was  consistent  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  service.  Slie  playerl  an  i  san^.  Her  voice  still  exhib- 
ited much  power,  es|iecially  in  the  bigher  notes.  She  aji- 
peareil  to  l)e  a  woman  of  fifty  or  upwards,  with  nothing 
about  her  to  attract  attention,  imd  wa.'f  dressed  with  ^reat 
plainness  and  simplicity,  without  ornament  of  any  kind. 
Can  it  be.  T  thought,  that  the  woman  before  me,  joinini; 
so  devoutly  in  these  religious  services,  is  the  same  world- 
renowned  Queen  of  Sons:,  before  whom  the  people  of 
America  formerly  paid  such  wo-  derfn!  liomatrc?  Is  tliis 
the  person  to  see  and  hear  whom  I  had  travelled  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miVes,  with  my  wife,  and  paid  ,'?2a  for  two 
tickets  of  admisiiion  to  her  concert,  at  Trinler  Hal!  in 
New  York,  some  twenty-fivp  years  auo?  Was  this  the 
same  Swedish  Nitrhtin^a'c  whom  I  had  seen  trippins  upon 
the  stage,  eirceously  attired  in  all  her  youth,  power  and 
beauty,  and  who  received  such  bursts  of  applause  fmm 
the  brilliant  aud-ence  which  crowded  the  bill  from  pit  to 
dome?  Ah!  what  change- hath  time  wrouirht !  Her  eon  n- 
ten  inc"  no  longer  beautiful,  seemed  to  me  to  be  plainly 
ivarUed  hv  sorrow,  s  idness  and  care.  Slie  has  a  daiif;hier 
who  is  said  to  inherit  her  voice,  her  genius  and  musical 
taleots.  Jenny  Lind  will  always  be  remcmlieied  witli  ad- 
miration and  retrard  by  h''r  numeroU'!  American  fiiends. 
They  will  hope  that  ."he  may  live  over  again  her  brilliant 
career  in  the  triumphs  of  her  daughter. 


The  Original  "Elijah"  in  America. 

{From  fhr  "  Trrn/^i-ripf"  S,pt   4.) 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tran-^eript:  Mr.  Thomas  Ball.  long 
a  resident  in  Florence,  writing  under  date  of  Aug.  1  for  a 
copy  of  the  address  of  the  president  of  the  Hand,-1  and 
Haydn  Society  before  th.at  institution,  at  its  l.ast  annual 
meeting,  extracts  fiom  which  he  had  "seen  in  the  papers," 
says,  **  It  took  me  back  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  into 
the  midst  of  my  most  pleasant  associations.  Your  widely 
circulated  Report  will  he  perhaps  the  only  record  to  the 
next  generation  that  Thomas  Ball,  whom  they  may  still 
judge  of  as  a  sculptor  and  painter,  was  also  in  his  time  a 
pleasant  singer.  You  know  ho^y  apt  we  are  to  think  our 
poor  amateur  efforts,  no  matter  iu  what  line,  more  aur- 
prisine  than  our  most  successful  professional  works;  so. 
when  I  read  in  Dwiirht's  extracts  from  your  address  that 
'  Thomas  Ball,  the  now  eminent  sculptor,  was  the  origi- 
nal Elijah  in  America.'  it  sent  a  thrill  of  delight  to  my 
heart;  and  I  really  believe,  now,  that  it  would  excite  mv 
vanity  more  to  be  introduced  to  a  stranger  (especially  if 
he  were  musical  as  the  'original  Elijali  in  America.'  than 
as  the  '  author  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Washington  in 
Boston.'  " 

The  letter  is  replete  with  expressions  of  interest  in  the 
society  and  of  events  in  its  histon.^;  and  tlie  only  apology 
the  writer  can  offer  for  making:  public  anv  portion  of  a 
private  letter  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ball  was  for 
many  years  intimately  identified  with  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  as  one  of  its  members,  and  a  prominent 
solo  singer  in  the  oratorios  with  Anna  Stone  (now  Mrs. 
Eliot  of  New  York"),  and  many  others,  and  h.as  since  se- 
cured liigher  honors  in  another  department  of  art,  until 
his  name  is  familiar  to  all  .Vmericaus  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad.  L.B.B. 


DESCRIPTIVE    LIST   OF   THK 
I*uUliMli<^il  liy  <MBv«*r  1>itHOii  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Poor  Old  Nance.     ^'^  and  riio.     2.  A''  to  f. 
]\f/iin/r  Pfiffcrson. 
"  And  on  the  time  stained  p-igo  they  read 
"  My  dear  boy  Jamie's  hair." 
Quite  touching  narrative  song. 

My  T)arlin<x  under  the  Vine's  rool  slinde. 
(IJerzlieV)r]ien  mein  nnter  Eebendneh).     •^. 
A^  tf)  d.  Conradi. 

"  r>  come  tliou  down  to  me.'' 
"  O  komm  hcrab  zu  mir." 
A  charming  German  peasant  ballad,  in  the  form 
of  a  serenade. 


30 


30 


Pleasures  of  Love. 
F  to  f . 


(Plaisir  d'Amoiir).     ?,. 

Marfini. 


30 


•'  Je  t'aimerai.  me  repetnit  Silvie,*' 
"  I  love  thee,  I  love,  said  Silvia." 
Uncommonly  sweet  meloily.    Throughout  neat 
and  beautiful. 

If  I  only  knew  her  Xame.     2.  D  to  f. 

Bro<-kv)ay. 
*'  My  heart  was  like  a  lark. 
The  sky  was  bright  and  gay." 
By  the  author  of  "Twilight  in  the  Park."  and 
quite  ns  good  as  that.   Begin  early  to  eingor  whistle 
it.    Fine  picture  title. 

Little  Tin  Soldier,        3.  B6  to  d.         Molloy. 

'■  She  was  a  little  fairy  dnneer, 

Bright  as  bright  could  be.'* 
Hans  .Andersen's  little  storv  set  to  music.    Those 
who  sing  it  will  be  sure  of  trreat  applause  from  the 
little  ones,  as  it  is  very  pretty. 

Bi-oken  Khythm.        3.  'Eh  to  e.  Boott. 

*■  AIv  oars  keep  time  to  half  a  rhvme. 
That  slips  and  slides  away  fntm  me." 
"Words  bv  Eliz.  Stuart  Phetp=,  and  are  quite  wor- 
thy of  Mr.  B's  pure,  classical,  musical  set'ing. 

Bird  of  Love.  5.  A  to  a.  Lemmens. 

••  It  warble*;  softly  at  the  dawn. 
And  sings  the  whole  day  long." 
A  bird  sons  of  the  sweetest  cha'-nc*er.    Requires 
a  moderately  gootl  execution  in  tlie  "wa ridings''  but 
oilier  wise  not   dilficult,    except,   perhaps,   in    the 
rhythm. 

Instrtiraental. 

La  Sylphide.    Morceau  de  Sakm.     Op.  -^5. 

4.     C.  Ln-nf/e. 

An  exquisite  "morsel,"  truly,  and  graceful  as 
Lange's  must  be. 

From  n  distant  Shore.     (Yon  fernem  Strand) 

Polka  Mazurka.     3.  D.  Fmist. 

Carl  Faust  lives  in  such  "a  distant"   land   that 

only  bis  best  p'cces  are  likely  to  be  known  here, 

and  this  may  be  considered  as  one. 

En  Route.     Marche  Brillante.       4.    K^ 

S.  Smith. 

"Bi-iltiant."  in  Sidney  Smith's  hands,  becomes 
double  brilliant,  and  this  powerful  affair  is  almost 
ablaze  with  brightness. 

Marche  des  Amazones.        3.  "D.         Mrn/lafh. 
Full  of  staccato  octaves  and  accent^,  and  while  it 
is  good  music,  it  is  also  a  good  practice  piece. 

The  Flower  of  Andalnsia.     Fandanjro.     (La 
Fleurd' Andalusia).    4.    E6.        Mai/lath. 

A  spirited  Spani-^h  Air. 

Pride  of  our  Home.     Nocturne.     3.    F.'). 

WUson. 
Veiy  sweet  piece,  but  hardly  as  sweet  as   the 
child's  face  that  looks  out  from  the  title. 

Irish  Diamonds.  By  WiUt'p  Pape.  pa. 

Ko.  3.     Has  sorrow  thy  voiint;  days;    and 
Touno;  May  Morn. 
Similar  to  others  of  the  set  in  beauty,  difhculty, 
and  adaptability  to  public  taste. 

Bouquet  de  Bal.     (Mazurka  elegante).     4.    F. 

Ketterer. 
Very    bright,   anyway,  but  may  be  made   still 
brighter  by  the  addition  (at  will)  of  the  arpeggios 
in  small  notes. 

You  and  L     (With  liheral  Yariatious).    4.  Ah 

Grobe, 

Nobody  has  been  more  liberal  in  really  good  vari- 
ations than  Mr.  Grobe.  and  the  newest  are  as  good 
as  the  best. 
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Arbrt:vt\tio>-r. — Decrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
I  to  7.  The  A>:y  is  marked  with  a  capital  letre:  rs  C,  B 
flat,  &c.  A  suiall  Roman  letter  marks  the  hi^he-t  note, 
if  on  the  staff,  an  italic  letter  the  hizheit  note,  if  above 
the  staff. 


o 
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INSTRUMENTAL. 
Two  Orphans,— Waltz— IT.  Tissington,  .  .  7.'5 

A  Gem  of  music  and  art.  Played  i.ighUy  ^vith  distinguished 
success  in  the  "Two  Orphans,"  Uui.m  Square  Tlieatre,  X.  \  . ;  has 
a  title  page  ornamented  with  scenes  from  the  play,  and  correct 
and  elegant  likenesses  of  Miss  Claxton  and  Miss  Blan<har.l-tho 
"  Two  Orphans."  rronounced  the  most  artistic  productu)U  of  the 
season. 

Girofle-Girofla,- Cluis.  Wels, 75 

La  Fille  de  Mme.  Angot,— Clias.  Wels.    75 

Effective  arran-cMnc-nts  by  Mr.  W,4s  „f  tl.«  be-st  airs  in  Lecocci's 
remai-kably  popidar  Opera  BeufTes.  This  author  has  surpassed  even 
Offenbach,  and  has  lately  p.oauoed  these  two  Operas  vvhicli  the  people 
of  Paris,  Liiadon  and  New  York  hail  with  deli-ht  and  whicli  are  sung 
tl<roughout  entire  seasons  to  eruwdi'd  leum'S. 


Girofle-Girofla,— Waltz— Si  nui.ss 
Girofle-Girofla,— L  Axc  1 1:  us 


Downing', 


40 


Gems  fnr  I)ancin'4 — brij;bt  anrl  l>rilliiint. 


Awfully  Jolly, — Galop — Rwl.  Aron.son,    .     10 
Marche  Triomphale,— Rud.  Aronson,      .    40 

A  rollicking' ji.yoMs  (ialnp,  and  a  well  written  stirring  March,  by 
Mr.  Aronson,  a  Composer  well  known  to  tlu!  musical  world.  These  arc 
fu-st  rale  compositions  and  worthy  the  writer  of  Ui.'  ■•Jockey"  and 
■•  Regatta"  Halops  and  "  Maz.urka  Meloilitinc." 


50 


Night  in  June,— [rdyl.]— G.  D.  Wilson, 

•'  What  is  so  perfect  as  w  d  ly  in  .Inne," — says  tlie  poet,  and  what 
can  be  brighter  and  more  fanciful  than  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's  "  Summer 
Idyls  T  'Witness  his  "  Shepherd  Boy,"— it  is  the  most  successful  piano 
piece  in  many  a  day,  and  cliarms  thousands  with  its  bright,  happy 
melody.     The  "  Niglit  in  .lune,"  is  a  worthy  successor. 


Popular  Songs  of  the  Day. 

en    Door,— ^<J'"l»'i"'""  ^'^  Gates  Ajar. 

J.  R.  Thomas.  50 

Dancing  in  the  dreamy  Waltz, 

Conolly.  35 

You  never  miss  the  water  till  the 
well  runs  dry.  ...       so 


Firm  Step, — March — Stoiner, 30 

Very  rrnod  and   etTeetive,  and   not  diffienh. 

Old  Polks  at  Home, — Yariatiovs — (rrohe.  75 

lirilliant  '\'ariatioiis  of  a  popular  song  by  a  ^^■teran  arranger. 


VOCAL. 


Golden  Locks  are  Silver  Now,— Pratt.      40 

A  compani<iri  to  tlie  widldcriouii  '"  Silver  Threails  among  the 
(iold,"  and  jironounced  the  best  of  the  many  which  this  jiopular 
song  lias  suggested.  It  is  a  home  song,  plaintive  yet  good  and 
wholesome  to  sing. 

Palm  Branches, — |  Lks  JIlmeaux] — Fanre.  40 

A  glorious  song,  grand  and  inspiring,  fino  in  sentiment  and 
full  of  action  and  power  ;  it  will  Ktan<l  as  a  worthy  companion  to 
Gounod's  "  Xazarcth,"  and  Adams'  "Christmas  Song."  It  is  an 
effective  solo  for  church  choirs,  but  can  bo  heartily  recommended 
for  the  parlor  or  concert-room.  Sojuano  or  Tenor  in  V.  Alto  or 
Bar.  A^. 

Amalia,  or  the  Roman  Charioteer, 

11.  Millanl.  no 

An  American  Song  with  Kngli.sh  and  Italian  words.  Mr. 
Millard  has  no  superior  as  a  song  writer,  and  this  will  bo  found 
in  his  hest  style,  and  will  rank  with  his  'AVaiting,"  "Meeting,"' 
"  Whate'er  Betide,"  itc,  <.tc.,  .Sopr.ano  or  Tenor,  in  K.  Alto  or 
Bar.  in  C. 

Nothing,— [Ballad.]— TI.  Miilar.l,    ....     50 

A  song  made  out  of  "nothing."  yet  the  result  is  '  something" 
very  pretty — and  yet  of  m.irkcd  char.acter.  For  Mezzo,  .Soprano 
or  Bar. 

Embarrassment, — Alit, 30 

"To  tell  thee  something  I  am  yearning, 
'Vet  how  to  speak  it,  know  not  well.' 
A    new    and   beautiful    Ocrinan   song,   by   the   most  gifted  of 
living  (iermaii  writers. 


Popular  Comic  Songs. 

Frogtown  Spellers.— ^'"i?  ^  Choms. 

:\r.  Bfg.  30 

There  is  no  harm  in  kissing.— 

[Piftnrc] — Brockway.  ...         40 

Ask  me  again  and  I  will  not  say 

no.— II-  Millard,  .... 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 


CHAS.  H.  DITSOK  &  CO., 


NE-W     YORK. 
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LYON  &  HEALY, 

CHICAGO. 


Mijei©^ 


FOR  THE  USE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 


Spedmcu    Copies    sent    to    any    address,    post-paid,    for    Retail    Price. 

For    sale    hy    all    prominent    music    dealers. 


German  Four-Part  Songs. 

FOR  MIXED  VOICES. 

By  N.  H.  Allen.  Price  $1.50. 

Mr.  Allen  has  shown  excellent  judfrment  in 
the  selection  of  these  compositions,  which  have 
all  the  beauly  of  the  older  four-part  glees  of 
Doulschhmd,  without  the  tiuf^e  of  melancholy, 
which  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  defect. 

The  composers  are  of  the  best.  Amonp;  them 
we  notice  Schumann,  Abt,  Franz,  Hauptman, 
Gade  and  Ililler.  Words  by  Goethe,  Uliland, 
Ilofl'mnn  and  R\ieckardt  brighten  the  score, 
and  titles  are  well  chosen.  "  The  Rosebud," 
"The  Little  Ship,"  "  Lovu  like  the  Wind,"  "The 
Linden  tree,"  "Welcome  Ta-pose,"  and  "Peace 
to  the  Slumberers,"  are  specimens,  and  indi- 
cate the  genial  character  of  the  poetry. 

Conductors  of  Musical  Associations  know  very 
well  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  find  a  good 
"  second  book."  One  cannot  practice  the  "  Cre- 
ation" or  "Judas  Maccabeus"  a  whole  even- 
ing. It  is  too  heavy  work.  Still  one  does  not 
like  to  descend  from  that  to  easy  glees  or  to 
an  over  easy  cantata. 

Now  the  "  German  Four-Part  Songs  are  just 
what  is  wanted.  They  are  sufficiently  solid  and 
high-toned,  interesting,  and  eisy  enough  to 
make  practice  refreshing  while  it  is  useful. 


For  Choral  Societies,  Clioirs,  aufl  CouTentions, 

By  Eden  Tour.iee.  Price  $18.00  per  dozen. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  times,  compiled  to  meet 
the  wants  of  Choirs  and  Societies. 

The  music  is  not  easy,  nor  especially  difficult, 
so  it  may  serve  for  tlie  easy  practice  of  advanced 
musical  societies,  and  for  the  more  solid  p.art  of 
tlie  study  of  clioirs.  At  the  outset  it  has  met  with 
distinguished  success  in  being  unc(iuivocally 
recommended  by  two  eminent  musicians. 

FROM    CARL    ZERRAHN 

Boston,  June  23d,  1875. 
Dn.  TotinjEE's  new  book,  THE  CHORUS 
CHOIR,  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  quali- 
ties whicli  should  render  it  indispensable  to 
those  for  whoso  use  it  has  been  jnepared.  I  do 
not  rcciillcct  to  have  examined  a  work  of  its 
class  whiili  has  afforded  me  so  much  gratifica- 
tion, or  which  contains,  in  so  compact  a  form, 
so  nmcli  good  churchly  music.  Slany  of  the 
selections  are  exceedingly  rare,  while  all  possess 
genuine  merit,  and  are  well  arranged. 

I  heartily  commend  it  to  my  musical  friends. 
CARL    ZERUAIIN. 


CONTENTS : 


"Words  by 


Music  by 


THE  ROSEBUD Bodenstadt. .  Ilauptinann. 

GOOD  NIGHT Uueckert Schumann. 

THE  WOOD Dunker F(er((»;/. 

HIGHLAND  LASSIE. Burns Schumann. 

MAY  SONG Goethe Hauptman. 

THE  DREAM Uhland Schtimann. 

WELCOME  REPOSE. .Sturm Vlerling. 

M.VY  SONG Ocstenwald Franz. 

SPRING Mueller. 

FAITH  IN  SPRING. . Uhland Franz. 

ON  THE  WATER De  Cuvrcy. 

THE  NUN Schumann. 

EVENING  SONG Rucckert. .  .Ilauptmann. 

THE  I>ITTLE  SHIP.  .  .Illdand Schumann. 

THE  WATER  LILY . . .  Gcibel Gailc. 

SPRINGTIME -AM. 

THE  WOOUBIRD ^i-M- 

THE  SMITH Uhland Schumann. 

THIS  LOVE  IS  LIKE 

THE   WIND Duerrner. 

MORNING  WANDERINGS Duerrncr. 

THE  LINDEN  TREE.  .Polish  Volkslicd. 

Ilauptmann. 

SUNDAY inner. 

M.\Y  DEW Uhhind HiUer. 

WE  LCOME Iloflman Ililler. 

THE  OLD  MAN Hayden. 

PEACE  TO  THE  SLUM- 
BERERS   Mooi  e Vierlinij. 


CHARLES  H,  DITSON  &  CO. 

NEW   YORK. 


FROM  B.  J.  LANG. 

Boston,  July  9,  ISTo. 
Dn.  Tour.jee, 

Dear  Sir:  — 

Many  thanks  for  the  excellent  Compilation  of 

Anthems.     Tlie  book  is  quite   a  treasure  trove 

of  solid  select  pieces  for  Church  Choir  purposes. 

Yours  truly, 

B.  J.  LANG. 


CONTENTS: 

ALMIGHTY  AND  MERCIFUL  GOD Goss. 

ABIDE  WITH   ME Bennett. 

AGNUS  DEI Mozart. 

ARISE,  SHINE! Flrri/. 

BEHOLD  HOW  GOOD Whilflrld. 

BLESSED  BE  THE  LORD Jlortnianski/. 

"         "         "         "  Christmas..  Ji'c(?-i  of  jl/f(r. 
BUT  THE  LORD  IS  MINDFUL. .  .Mendehsohn. 

BLESSED  ARE  THE  MEUCIFIIL Hiles. 

BOW  DOWN  AND  HEAR  ME Mozart. 

BLESSED  IS  HE Dr.  Nares. 

BLESSED  FOREVER Spohr. 

CALL  TO  REME.MBRANCE Norello. 

CHBLST  IS  RISEN Elvey. 

( 'HIUST  OUR  PASSOVER Chappie. 

CHRISTMAS  ANTHEM Norello. 

DOTH  NOT  WISDOM  CRY Ilakin,/. 

DAUtJHTERS  OF  ZION MendeLsaohn. 

ENTER  NOT  INTO  JUDGMENT Atwood. 

GIVE  EAR,  O  LORD Oberthur. 

GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS Garrett. 

"  '•  "  Dotonet:. 

"  "         Novello. 

HOSANN  A Macfarren. 

HEAli  MY  PRAYER Ulnter. 

HAVE  MER(  Y'  UPON  ME Macfarren. 

I  WILL  LIFT  UP  MINE  EVES Whuneld. 

I  WILL  SING  OF  MERCY Novello. 

And  many  others  of  the  same  elevated  character. 


i>  E  i^  is:  I  isr  s  = 
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A  Collection  of  New  Mnsie  for  Opening'  and 

Closing  religions  service,  and  for  other 

occasions. 

By  W.  O.  Perkins.  Price  $1.-50. 

In  order  to  write  or  compile  a  good  book  for 
the  musical  public,  it  is  nut  sufficient  to  be  a 
good  composer.  Experience  tells,  here  as  else- 
where. The  one  who  has  been  most  accustomed 
to  cater  for  choirs,  will  best  understand  what 
choirs  need  and  what  choirs  can  do.  Thus  tho 
experience  of  Mr.  W.  < ).  Perkins  as  composer 
and  teacher  fits  hhn  for  the  authorship  of  the 
present  work,  which  contains  music  of  a  high 
order,  but  not  a  particle  too  difficult  for  ordin- 
ary singers. 

There  are  about  100  pieces,  besides  a  dozen 
chants. 

Tlie  words  are  so  generally  taken  from  the 
Bible,  that  a  full  t.able  of  contents  would  convey 
but  little  information.  The  following,  however 
may  serve  as  specimens: 

AND  IT  SHALL  COME  TO  PASS. 

AND  YE  SHALL  SEEK  ME. 

ARISE,  SHINE!  FOR  THY  LIGHT  IS  COME. 

AS  PANTS  THE  HEART. 

BEHOLD.  HOW  GOOD  and  HOW  PLEASANT. 

BLESSED     ARE    THEY    WHO    HAVE    BE- 

■  LIEVED. 
BLESSED  ARE  THE  PEACEMAKERS. 
BLESSED  ARE  THE  DEAD. 
BUT  THE  LORD  IS  MINDFUL. 
BY  THE  RIVEliS  OF  BABYLON. 
CRY  ALOUD  AND  SHOUT. 
CALL  TO  REMEMBRANCE. 
COME  UNTO  ME  ALL  YE. 
DOTH  NOT  WISDOM  CRY? 
ENTER  NOT  INTO  JUDGMENT. 
GOD  IS  OUR  REFUGE. 
GOD  IS  A  SPIRIT. 

HEAR  THE  PRAYER  OF  THY  SERVANT. 
HOW  LOVELY  ARE  THY  DWELLINGS. 
HOLY  LORD  GOD  OF  SABAOTH. 
HOW  BEAUTIFTL  UPON  THE  MOUNT'NS. 
HOW  BEAUTIFITL  IS  ZION. 
HAPPY  AND  BLEST.  IF  YE  LOVE  ME. 

IT  IS  A  GOOD  THING. 
LET  THE  WORDS  OF  MY  MOUTIL 
LET  US  NOW  GO  TO  BETHLEHEM. 
O  LORD,  IU)W  MANIFOLD. 
PRAISE  WAITETH  FOR  THEE. 
SING,  O  HEAVENS. 
THE  LORD  IS  MV  STRENGTH. 
THE  LORD  IS  MY  SHEPHERD. 
THE  LORD  WILL  COMFORT  ZION. 
THEREFORE  WITH  JOY. 

Ttiere  is  <"il«o  conBifleralile  music  to  tliose  sweet  Hymns 
which  liave  become  the  classics  of  sacred  lyrical  poetry,  aa 

COJME,  S.UD  JESfS'  S.\CRED  VOICE. 
CO.ME,  THdtl  FOl'NT  OF  EVERY  BLESSING. 
COTIE,  YE  TH.\T  I.CIVE  THE  I.ORn 
FROM  TIIECUiiSS  ll'LIFTED  HIOIT. 
]N  THE  lliOSS  OK  CHRIST  I  GLORY. 

,tesu.^,  lover  of  w  y  soul. 
jesus  christ  13  risen  to-day. 
saviour,  15reathe  .ax  evening  blessung. 
s.\ci;ed  peace, celestial  treasure, 
wake  the  song  of  jubilee. 

And  the  Chants  intone  the  beautifttl  "  .\bidc  with  me;" 
"Beyond  the  Stars,"  "O  Saviour  mine,"  ''The  Reaper 
and  tUe  Flowers,''  "The  Shadow  of  the  Rock,"  and  others. 
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Dwigiit's   Jouknal    of   Music, 

Piibliwlied  everv  otluT  Riiturtliiy 

277  Washington  St.,  Boston,   Mass. 
JOHN      S.       DWIGHT,       EDITOR. 


«fff-TEHMe.— If  niiiilert  or  calk-tl  f(ir,  $2.00  per  annum; 
delivri-il  by  o:irrii-r8,  S2..i0.    PayiiiLMit  in  advance. 

A<lverliBcnu'nLH  will  be  inserted  at  the  fuJlowing  rates  : 

One  iiiHertion  per  tine  30  eentn. 

Eaell  Hultwequent  itinerlion.  per  line.  20  celitK. 

Cards,  (>  lilu's  Nonpareil,  (euie-half  incli^of  Sl>aee),  I'f'r 
annum,  .SIO  lin  in  attvanep.    (Jiher  Hpae('s~in  pr'tpur.ion. 

J.  8.  Sl'<K(NER,  I'UINTER.  17  PROVINCE  .ST. 


f^duevttsemmits. 


PBANO   AND   SONG. 

HOW  TO  TEACH,  HOW  'I'O  LKAltN;   AMI   IH)\V  TO 

FOU.M  A   JinxiMKN'T   OK   MfSlCAL 

PKUFORMANCES. 

Tr;m.slaied  from  tliL-  (i.-rmaii  of  FmKina<u  Wik<k. 

Fiticn  $1  :.',-.. 
"  It  irt  rnlrul..tc(l  to  do  mutli  j^ood  in  Wu-  iim^'ii-:d  world, 
and  thus*.-  Htudyiiij^  music,  or  fMHitiMiipkitiiii,'  fitiid,\  intr 
niiiKic,  slioidd  make  a  careful  stutly  of  tliiM  work.  It.  will 
givo  thorn  idc^iH  Uiat  no  teatdiur  wlU  yive  tlu'in,  Muve 
thorn  years  of  toil,  and  repay  tlieui  a  tlioUMiind  fold." — 
Music  •Jnurnal. 

Hont  I'dNt-piiid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Justp(ililif.h.-.|  [.y 

£,0('I4tV001»,  JtnOOHS  «9k  <'0., 

381  WA.smNGTox  Stukkt,  Boston. 
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J.  M.  ARMSTRONG, 
g^l  MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER, 

Sheet  Music,  Music  Book,  Music  for  Periodicals, 
Lciflirts.  Music  Tales.  Etc. 

(A  N.  E.  Cor.  Chpatnut  and  Fifth  Streets, 
1*1111. AKEI.l'III.V. 
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,-^      W.  FOSTER.  Conductor  and  Voeali^t.  will  resume 
VJT.     l.ensmiB  on  and  alter  (Jet.  '.i,  187.',.  at  iv.lll  Wa.-linigtoii 
Street.  Boston.    Call  Saturdays  from  11  to  12  o'clock. 
8118-1  y. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

€has.  H*  Ditsox  (fe  Go. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  &  Co.) 

MUSIC     PUBLISHERS 

AND   DKALI'.U.S   I.N- 

Sleet  Isle,  lisle  Booi(s, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Litson  k  Co. 

OriTATIONS  rnOCrUEO.-ilubic  Toacliers,  Or-an- 
^^  i.sts,  Choi-isters,  Choir  Sinj;evs  and  Concert  Soloists 
desirinfi;  eny;agonients  are  invited  to  register  their  names 
with  the  New  Enj;land  Musical  Bureau.  Connections 
extensive.  Facilities  unrivalled.  Address,  (enclosing 
Ktamp), 

E.  TOURJEE.  M.vxAfjKU, 

Music  Hall,  Uoston, 
897-902.  Mass. 

AMLylCI.VN,  Teacher  of  I'iano,  Theory  and  Coni[)osi- 
tion   an   specialties,    and    Orj;ari    and     Singeing    if 
neee^suiy,  desire^i  a  [losition.     Was  pupil  of  ttio   ],eip>ic 
Conservatorv  fl  oni  1S09-T-  and  can  come  \vell  reconnnended. 
Addle^H  U.  L.   W.,  iJOX^iTo, 

81)J-'J  Hprin-tield,  Mass. 


Tlioroil  Wort  for  Scloels. 


American  School  Music  Reader,  Eook  I.  35  Ots. 
American  School  Music  Reader,  Book  11.  50  cts, 
American  School  Music  Reader,  Book  III.  50  cts. 

iiv  I.,  o.  EMEusox  AM)  w.  s.  rii,i)i:x. 

CnnJidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and  the  piih- 
lisherH  ranuoT  expect  tha»  a  S(^ries  of  sciontilhr  books 
founded  on  the  nio>i  advancdl  i<leasnf  uiusical  instnictiun, 
should  at  onia-  he  univorKally  adopted. 

The  old  wuj  is  to  instruct  a  whole  hcIiooI  at  once,  jrivinj^ 
the  same  U-.-snU  to  tlii'  (ddesl  and  the  yo^nL^e^t  hcliular. 

The  new  way  i'*  >uit  musical  instruction  to  the  variinis 
ai;i--,  in  a  sc^huol  <d  8  (dasses,  there  must  S  m-parjitc  and 
diftinct  scrio"'  of  mufie  lessons  he  eiven.  Our  Music 
Readers  ar<f  adai)te<i  lu  the  new  work,  which  is  not  only 
hotter,  bui  is  easier  for  the  teacher  tlian  tlie  old. 

Unrik  I.  is  f«n*  I'lini.ary  Classes. 

Itook  11.  is  for  so  callcii  *"  (Iraiinn.ir  "  cla>ises. 

Hook  HI.  is  fo)'  the  higlier  "(Iramniar"  or  the  lower 
"lliudi"  class. 

Roidv  1\'.  may  be  reckoned  in  the  series,  but  irt  better 
known  xs  the  new  lli"h  Scliool  Choir. 


A   Double   Pleasure. 
riANQ    AT    IlQAIEl 

A  COLLECTION    (IF 

Choice   Four    Hand     I'iece,!<    for    the 
I'hinoforte. 

Price  in  Boards,  $2,50,  in  Cloth,  $3,  Full  Gilt,  $4. 

Fitillirnl  l^iiincifmlc  lc:iclu'i-.s  have  loiifr  wi.'ilu'd 
for  .sticli  a  biHik  :!.•;  llii.i,  itiul  should  mil  f(n'};ot 
llial  llicy  now  liavc  it. 

Of  Ihc  },rrcal  ii.-ic  ol  thict  iihiyiii'.i  in  ilfVrIo|jili^' 
an  "fav  for  time'"  wc  nccil  not  .■ipeak.  lii- 
.sliiictois  al.so  nniha'stand  its  ini])oilanre  in  cor- 
rcclin<;  "  nmsical  slammcriiifi"  ami  siiiiplvins 
the  want  of  eon.see.ulive  musical  Ihoii^hi. 

The  I'l.vxi)  AT  UoMK  is  also  a  t;ooil  Ihintr  to 
liave  in  a  family,  supiilin;.;  the  means  of  eiiler- 
laimnenls  by  Ihe  "  Iwosislers"  or  "  two  I'rieuds'' 
who  like  to  play  together.  , 


This  a  eompact.  iiorlable  littU;  collection  of 
ihe  choicest  devotional  Hymns  and  Tnnes  well 
adapted  for  sotaal  religions  meetings;  nolhing 
dillicnll,  nothing  with  intricate  harmony,  but  lite 
lovable  mttsie  all  like  to  sing.  Kor  Ihe  selection 
and  arrangemcnl,  Ihe  jnililic  will  be  indebled  to 
llie  taste  and  ability  of  Mr.  L).  !•'.  llom^us. 

I»i-i<-€.    in    IIOiiriK.     .1«     <'4>iit«.    <»r    «*:.'$  p«'r 

(lu£<>il.     Ill   I*;tp«'r   -.£.»  <-a>iif^.  ,ir    'f.^.-SI^ 

IX'l-  duzeii. 


TWO  GEM-LETS  BY  MENDELSSOHN. 

Lorely.       An    unlini.shed  Opertr.       00     Cents. 
I'er  dozen,  $.j.4t). 
Complete,   in    that   it    gives   a   well-rounded 
satisfaction  to  sing  it,  but  iiol  ;i  whole  o|iera. 

FIRST    WALPURGiS    NIGHT. 

Cloth    $1.2.").       Boards   $1.00     Paper  .SO   Cents. 
Commended   to    the    notice    of    Musical    So- 
cieties. 

OLIVER  DITSOH  &  CO.,       CHAS.  H,  DITSOi  &  CO., 
Boston.  711  B'dv.-ay   Nov;  York. 


^m  ^\\m  Ux  (Oct. 


V  0  0  A  L  , 

Tu  a  leafy  Xook  .so  shady.  3.  F  to  f.  Ilallnn.  00 
Forget   me    not.  Z.  C  to  e.  (lallii.  MD 

Her  Name  is  .Mary  .\nn.  2.  1)  to  e.  Sfrah/lil.  ;;o 
My  dear  and  only  Love.  4.  T.h  to  f.  Snlllcaii  40 
I'manOriihan.     (I/Orfamdlol.     Komanza. 

4.   (;  minor  f.i  f.  Ihtrkinxollnc:  ?,:, 

Ihe  Hunch  of  Violets.     (II  mazzolin  delk; 

viola).     4.   ]■:/,  to  f.  I'hmili.  .50 

!5Weet  (;oo(l-N'iglit,  dear  Fallier.      ,'song  and 

Clio.    ;;.  A/j  to  f.  c/a-Tshihfi.  r^o 

Vesper  Hymn.     (,)uait,et  and  .Solo  |V.  liatiste. 

4.   !•;  minor  to  -/.  JA.  /.'.  //.  s,i,il/,.  aj 

Evening  at  Sea.     4.   ( ;  m.ajor  and  minor  to  r/. 

Jlhimfiisc/icin.  35 
i-cce  Panis.     Motet  for  4  voltes.     4.  (i  to  (/. 

I'll  Miiiiclicl.  iio 
lie  roamed  in  iho  Forest.      (I)ei-  Knab'  inii"- 

ztim  U'alde).         4.   1)  to  d.  O'Lnin/.  r^', 

The  Wtitcliman,     C.mtralto  or  Haiitone.     3. 

,      .    '■-''  '"  <*■  hui'ihl.  40 

•Mie  is  hanilsome  as  a  Dream.     3.  ('  to  f. 

•s'/"f/.-.  30 
Ihe  Forest  Wiffh.     (\Valdhe.\e).     4.  C  minor 

'"  '-•  lluhi'iixUin.  40 

Maritana.  gay  (;itana.     4.  D  to  f.  hctci/.  :,u 

Yaelilsmen's  .Song  (anil  Chorus.)     4.    iJ/i  tij  7. 

"'^■'■'-■-  40 
Iliou  whom  my  Heart,  adoictli.     3.  C  to  e. 

lUiriihy.  30 
INSTKUMENTAL. 

Iiuligo,    or  40  Thieves.         I'y  Strauss. 

"<■/•.  ////  Miii/Uitli. 
No.  1.     I'otponni.         3.  '         j  qo 

C.ilored  Leaves,     f.  Kasy  l>ie,-,-s.       Ldnqr;  en.'iH 
No.  f.     (Ill  the  Wall!-.     (.\uf  ilem  W'asscr) 
■1.     C. 
"2.     Violefs  (;reeting.     (\'eili:lu  ngiaiss). 

"4.     Conlcntmeiif.     (Seeli'iifroh).     3    p 
Wig-Wag  I'olka.  3.   F.  J.  N.  ,Sm«/,.' 40 

/lg-/ag  Iralop.  3.    (;.  "  li  .;- 

What  Fun.     I'olka.  3.  C.  Wlmlrr    30 

Ueethoveirs  March  from  Utiius  of  Athens. 

0  hamls.     2.  ('.  '        pn 

.March  from  Taniiliaiiser.  0.  li.  Li^^l  1  OO 
On  the  .Meadow.     ( .\iif  tier  Wicse).     3.'(i'.  ' 

^..    ,       ,  Li'iiiK'i:  .30 

Summer  Nights  Dream  on  the  Hudson. 

Barcar.ille.  4.  A.  Jlii.rfniJcl:  30 

A  nuiidretl  Veais  ago.     (Jiiickstep.     3.  (;. 

Our  lovely  Iluilson.  Waltzes.  3.  Aroiiscn  7.', 
Evangeline.  .Meloilic  Variee.  4.  E'a  Mdybuli.  4(1 
L'Adieu  du  liiHger.     (Shepherd" .s  Farewell) 

Moreeau  Elegant.     4.    E'a  Miii/litii,.  M 

La  Belle  /ingara.     Fantasie  Mazurka.     4.  HI, 

Ti  1-      1    „.  ,  ,    X,,  Min/lftll.  40 

Palisade  \\altz.     .3.  E'l  I'l'-^colt.  :):, 
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A  I  I  li^^/®i^"^  1^  coniposcd  of  Bound  Volumes  of  tlio  jVo.s-t  Po/iufar  .S/iPe« 
tizi  EismB  ^^S^ Ir^arL  B  a^  Music  af  the  Day.  In  llic  ijooljs  first  jniblished,  tlio 
"  TTdino  (.'ii'eic,"  "  .Silver  Chord,  "  and  "Sliower  ol'  i 'calls,''  ni.ay  be  found  all  of  tlie  iiiusic.  |>opular  at  tbo  dates  of  pulVi  cation,  tliatcoidd  be  jirinted 
in  tlireo  birce  book.s.  Other  vobinies  h.ave  been  added,  ;is  )io|mlar  pieces  accuiTndat.ed,  or  s|>ecial  needs  re(pured.  Tims  '■  (icnis  of  Saiaed  .Song," 
"  Oem.s  of  Scottish  Sou'r,''  "  ( leins  of  ( Jerinan  Soin;,"  "  (Jems  of  Strauss,"  contain  the  best  riuisic  of  the  class  indicated,  and  '  Home  Circle,  Vol. 
2U,"  "  Pianist's  Albiiiii,"  "Wrcalli  nf  Ceins,"  "  Musical  '^I'rcasuie,"  itc,  iVc,  are  t;eneral  collections  of  jiieces,  vocal  or  insti  niiii-ntal. 

The  Books  of  the  HOME     MUSICAL    LIBRARY    :""  uniform  in  size  of  page,  (large  sheet  niiLsio  size,)  in  style  of  binding  and  in  price. 
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BOOK 

IN 

BOARDS, 
CLOTH, 
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$2.SO. 
$3.00. 
$4.00. 


To  understand  the  economy  of  thceo  prices,  one  only  needs  to  e-xjimino  one  of  tho  book.'",  say  for  instance  "  The  Orj^an  at  ITorae."  Tliia  beautiful  book  contains  about  200  pieces 
of  music  for  Reed  OrLrnn.  The  Jiicces  separately,  in  sheet  music  form,  could  not  he  sold  less  than  '25  cents  apiece.  The  200  l)ieccs  would  cyst  $50.00.  The  siirae  pieces  as  collected 
lu  '•  The  Organ  at  U^iuie,"  can  be  adbrded  for  $2,50  collectively,  or  1,',  cents  apiece  I 

f^@i^i^°*'^l  "T'^^^QIi^^        Viical  and  Insfrmiwnlnl  Music,     n.avingbecn    issued    riuito    recently,    this    beautiful 

iWI'i^^B^B^i'^iaji  I  B^Kir^^^S>5L.&Q     collection  has  some  of  the  latest  favorites,  and  is  distinguished   by  tho  variety  of  its 

contents.     Its  SlTi  large  jiages  are  filled,  ,ialf  with  Vocal,  and  half  with  Instrumental  music,  among  which  may  be  found  Ballad.s,  Concert  and  Opera 

Songs,  S.acred  Songs,  cheerful  Students  Songs,  and  a  few  Comic  pieces ;  also  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Quadrilles,  &c.,  Airs  and  Nocturnes,  and  a  few  well 

arranged  Four-band  pieces,  among  tliem  the  very  popular  overture  to  "  Poet  and  Peasant." 

Sli  Ij^E'^^  ^^fci^^^^f^  Vocal  Music.  Contains  200  pages  and  includes  songs  enougli  to  fill  about  •'^.'JO  p.agcs  of  Slieet  Music. 
liiEiWEi&C  ^i^  aS^j^i^L  io»'H  Tho  first  of  tho  Vocal  series  in  tho  library,  but  no  book  is  more  iiopular,  as  its  pieces  (about  100  in 
number)  are  well  chosen,  and  such  as  are  universally  liked.  The  accumpaiiimenls  in  this,  as  in  the  other  vocal  collections,  canhe  played  either  on  the 
Piano  or  liccd  Organ.     Most  of  the  music  is  for  one  voice,  but  there  are  a  few  Duets  and  Quartets,  and  a  few  pages  of  choice  Sacred  tunes. 

E^*"^!^  ^^^  ^^^I^S  Vocal  3rusic.  Although,  as  a  ride,  tho  books  of  this  library  are  very  compactly  printed,  one 
^*a  a  EU  %^3  ^oSEilwl^n  book  will  not  hold  all  the  good  songs.  The  "Wreath,''  is  similar  in  character  to  the  "  Silver 
f'hord,"  but  has  a  larger  proportion  of  jjieces  from  tho  best  European  composers,  as  Franz,  Abt,  Keichardt,  and  Kiicken  among  the  Germans,  and 
Glover  and  Ila^ton  among  the  English. 

Foster,  Thompson,  Ordway,  and  Millard  are  also  authors,  and  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  character  of  general  excellence  which  pervades  the 
volume.     The  "Wreath  of  Gems  "  has  200  pages,  full  sheet  music  size. 

C^i^^  ^"1^  ^^^°^l^^i^  ^^^i^tf'^  T'ocai  jV((.s/c.  A  valuable  and  beautiful  I)ook  for  a  "  Sunday  Evening  Sing," 
fciiWI^  ^eS'B  ^#^^i!?S^Ki:^  ^?iai?8^^:^a  It  contains  the  cream  of  all  Sacred  Songs  which  have  been  published  in  sheet 
music  form,  with  Piano  (or  Reed  Organ)  accompaniment.  Here  you  will  find  such  gems  as  "  Flee  as  a  Bird,"  "Wings  of  a  Dove,"  "Arrayed  in 
Clouds,"    "  Consider  the  Lilies,"  &c.,  &c.     Has  200  pages  of  full  sheet  music  size. 


Vocal  Music.     A  hundred  of  tho  most  celebrated  German  "  Gems  "  which, 
together  might  be  more  aptly  termed  a  "coronet,"  since  all  are  jewels  of 


pure  lustre. 

Of  the  composers,  we  may  mention  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  Kiicken,  Meyerbeer,  Franz,  Abt,  .and  Lachner. 
Both  Cierman  and  English  words  appear  in  the  text. 


h 


c 


m^rfi" 


:s 


filled  with  pure,  sweet  melody  from  begiuuin};-  to  end. 

Many  of  the  nirs  h;ivc  been  popular  for  a  centiny.    Sonu'  are  much  older  than  one,  or  cvt 
of  course,  is  coneiderably  used.     200  piigee,  full  sheet  mnsiu  size. 


Yocal  Music.     All  prominent  collections  of  Scotch  music,  new  and  old. 
have    been  ransacked  to  furnish  material  for  this  volume,  which  is 

n  two  centuries.    Short  "  histories  ''  of  the  older  airs  are  Riven.    Tho  poetry  of  Burns, 


it.     Now  thtH  volume  (■< 
"Operatic  I'eaxls''  wtl 


miaiiis  all,  or  nearly  all  of 
enable  tbe  fortuiiaic-  uwne 


(        Vocal  Music.     The  favorite  songs  of  operas  are  sung  again  and  again,  and  yet  again,  in 
;o     concerts.     It  is  difficult  to  find  a  programme  of  any  pretension,  without  one  or  more  on 

mch  tfongs,  a.s  it  inchules  tlie  "  favorites  "  in  50  operas.     Italian  {or  French)  and  EiiL,'lish  words  are  furnished.     80  the  possession  of 
■  to  enjoy  most  of  the  high  ulaas  concert  mudic  before  and  after  a  XJerformauce,  and  *all  the  tin;«.''    2UU  pages,  full  sheet  music  size. 


K 


h' 


Vocal  Duets.     The  best  vocal  duets  in  existence.      There  are  not  many  songs  that 
,     *'  take  kindly'^  to  being  made  duets  of,  and  the  number  of  really  good  songs  for  two 
voices  is  uot  i^'rcat.  Here  fire  all  that  can  be  printed  on  200  large  pages,  and  aioby  such  authors  as  Mendelssohn,  Glover,  Uorn.  Stevenson,  Nelson,  "Wade,  Blocliley,  Eir^hop  and  Kichards. 

*  *    Tho  accompaniments  to  all  the  above  songs  or  duets,  can  be  jjlayed  either  on  tho  Pianoforte  or  Keed  Organ.    *    * 

Instrumental.     The  compilers  have  been  indeed  fortunate  in   the  selection  of  music  for  this 
fine  book.     It  is  neither  difficult  nor  severely  classical,  nor  dull.    Neither  is  jnuch  of  it  in 

Ptrict  organ  style.  The  whole  is  easy  uiiougli  fur  ordinary  players,  and  everything  is  briij;hl,  cheerful.  i)opular  and  entertaining;  just  what  is  iieeded  to  make  it  a  snilnble  companion 
for  .di  Ueed  Organs,  of  all  mariufact'urers.  Tbere  are  about  2iJ0  pieces^  of  which  about  12  aie  Organ  Pieces,  6  are  short  Voluntaries,  and  llie  remainder  are  Airs,  Sacred  and  Secular, 
Nocturnes,  extracts  from  Overtures,  ^Marches,  Waltzes,  Rondos,  &c.    The  selections  were  made  by  skillful  hands   and  cannot  fail  to  please. 

*  *  *  In  consequence  of  the  recent  improvements  in  Reed  instruments,  they  are  nearly  equal  to  a  Pianoforte  in  quickness  and  in  delicacy  of  touch.  Therefore  modern  Keed 
Organ  rausic,  Ruch  as  is  found  in  the  '"  Organ  at  Home"  can  also  be  played  on  the  Piano,  and  for  a  similar  reason,  most  of  the  music  in  tbe  books  mentioned  below,  although  prepared 
especially  for  Piano,  may  bo  performed  witli  good  etfeet  on  Reed  Organs. 

In !if rumen tal.     250  large  pages  filled  with  the  most  popular  brilliant  music  in  the  world. 
*' There  is  only  one  Strauss,"  and  when  he  appeared  at  the  great  Boston  Jubilee,  bring- 
esults  by  his  superb  b.-adersbip,  people  of  course  were  enthusiastic,  and  a  natural  desire  wjis  felt  for  a  vo.unio  of  "  Strausa  JNIusic.''     '•Oeins  of  Strauss''  lias 
'Cedeuted,  and  is  now  just  as  bn^'ht  ami  attractive  as  ever. 

LT71        ~\7"^T  T       Instrumental.      The   first   compiled  <:>f  the  Instrumental  series,  and    nnturally  in- 

X!Jg       V  vJ'.Lj.       ie     eludes  the  favorites  of  the  years  immediately  previous  to  the  date  of  publication. 

ari--  (.jniii-  ^f-br-it)  it  Is  more  favor.--d  than  some  of  its  successors,  and  the  mnes  are  generally  easy  and  bright.     One  of  the  very  best  boolis 
'  till  Llic  I'ianofuile.     2^'^  pa^^en,  full  sheet  muE:j  size,  on  which  are  14  Quadrilles,  many  merry  liit.e  Dances,  and  large  numbers  of  Marches, 


GEMS  OF  STRAUSS. 


Ing  out  siiL-b  woTiderfu! 
had  a  sale  almost  uupr^ 


In  the  iiumbi-r  of  its  pn^ 
from  which  to  select  pie< 
Waltzes,  Sec. 


OS,  (many  ■ 
:-s  for  "  be' 


luiicrtt' 


H/^1\;^T?     ^T'Pl^'^T    T?        \Ti'^T  TT        Instrnmentid.     The  2.5  four-hand  pieces  constitute  a  maricod  feature  in  this  col- 

V/lvLHi  V7l.l!l.V-'XjjU^  \  \Jlu.  Xi_.  lection,  which  on  that  account  is  a  favorite  with  teaclicrs.  3  are  difficult,  and 
tlu'  rest  (jiiilr  i-.r  \  ,i;itl  .ill  ale  brilli.iiit.  The  rest  ot  the  book,  (which  has  '2'jO  pages,)  liad  room  for  a  great  variety  of  moderately  easy  music,  together  with  a  few  clioiee  pieces  like 
'■  The  Muideii'a  I'rayer,"  and  "  Warbliugs  at  Eve." 

T''d       AT   "RTT1\/r       Instrumental.     This  is  sometimes  named  ■' Home  Circle,  Vol.  IIT."    It  is  constructed  on  the 
to     jr\.i-J-D  U  IVx.     same  plan  as  Vol.  1  and  Vol.  II.  from  the  latter  of  which  it  diflcrs  in  having  fewer  sets  of 
;  i'laiiufoite  Pieces,  which  are  very  agieeable  practice,  and  not   especially  dLflicult.    220  pages  of  full  sheet  music  size. 

Ff^  T^  T^  1?     f^  IT'  1\/F  Q       Instrumental.     The  same  as  tho  Vol.  IV  of  tlie  Homo  Circle.     This  is  a  very  even  boot. 
\  /  i\i  A  1j     VT  1 J  13  A-  O  «     There  are  not  very  nittny  pieces  of  a  kind,  hut  on  the  -wl'-ole  a  great  variety  of  good  and 

compositions,  including  Hi  popular  I'lanoforte  pieces.     210  pages  of  full  sheet  music  size. 
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'  playable  ' 


A  Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  tbe  above,  and  about  1000  other  books  sent  free  on  npplicat'On. 
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A.  Saran  on  Robert  Franz  and  the  Old 
German  Volkslied  and  Choral."'- 

WliiMi  we  rcail  Fr.  Arnold's  aescriptidii, 
above  (pintcil,  of  the  old  German  Song,  we 
were  not  a,  little  astonished  to  tind  there  partly 
the  same  traits  whieli  we  had  ahv;iys  recognized 
as  the  spec ilie  peculiarities  of  tlie  Fran/  song. 
A  closer  investigation  among  tlie  old  (Tcrnian 
songs  which  have  so  far  become  known  to  us, 
particularly  in  Ott's  collection,  lately  published 
by  tlie  Society  for  Musical  Research,  yielded 
the  most  surprising  results  of  this  sort.  We 
found  among  them  melodies,  which  in  their 
tone  and  mood  have  so  striking  a  resemldance 
with  tlie  Fran/,  songs,  that  we  arrived  at  the 
conviction,  unexjiected  even  by  ourselves,  that 
the  Franz  song  in  itsdeejiest  ground  is  nothing 
else  l)Ut  the  (Icrman  Volkslied  cnrichid  and 
idealized  with  llie  means  of  mi  diTU  Ait. 
Consider,  for  exainple,  the  four  nnnil)crs  from 
the  Ott  collection,  newly  arranged  liy  Franz  in 
the  Appendix,  No.  Ill;  not  forgetting  tliat  tlie 
arranger  only  a  shmt  time  since  had  no  idea 
of  the  existence  of  these  things.  Every 
attentive  ol)scrvcr  will  be  forced  toj^|)crc(uve, 
how  the  forms  of  accompaniment  whicli  Franz 
here  use.s,  are  as  naturally  fitted  to  the  old 
melodies,  as  if  they  had  sprung  to  life  simulta- 
neously with  them.  And  yet  these 'are  forms 
wliicli  belruig  just  as  niiturally  and  necessarily 
to  tlie  Franz  songs, — surely  a  significant  proof 
of  his  near  relationship  witli  tlic  old  .\rt. 

These  ]iieces"also  are  conceived  in  the  mod- 
ern Song  form:  a  voice  part  with  jiianoforte 
accoui|ianimcnt.  Some  of  tliem  are  traus|iosed 
into  a  dilferent  key  from  the  oriudnal;  a  free- 
dom which,  it  is  hoped, 'will  easily  be  pardoned. 
Now  and  then  the  necessity  apiieared  for 
slitj-ht  alterations_of  the'melody.  l!ut  whoever 
will  lake  the  pains  to  coni]iare  them  witli  the 
original,  will  tind  that  these  changes  are  not 
more  essential  than  those  transfiUMual  ions 
whicli  the  old  composers  very  freiiuently 
allowed  themselves  to  make  in  their  contrapun- 
tal elaborations.        ***** 

Now  that  this  striking  and  involuntary  first 
impression  of  Franz"s  relationship  with  the  old 
German  Simg  is  no  mere  subjective  illusion, 
but  rests  on  solid  objective  grounds,  is  a  state- 
ment which  will  liud  confirmation  on  all  sides, 
if  we  carry  out  the  comparison  in  detail  from 
formal  and  ideal  points  of  view.  "With  regard 
to  /'cr/zi,  till'  following  parallel  presents  itself. 

In  the  llrst  place,  the  Franz  Songs  are,  the 
great  majority  of  them,  properly  speaking, 
Strophe  songs,  like  the  old  ones.  The  so-called 
"  composed-through  "  {iliirch-amijioiitrte)  song 
of  modern  times  forms  with  him  only  the  excep- 
tion. Dramatically  laid  out,  broader  forms, 
like  the  Ballad,  are  scarcely  found  at  all  among 

* Tr.iiisl;itfcl  for  IJwionx's  Jouitx-VL  of  itisic. 


his  compositions.  He  is  a  lyric  composer 
through  and  through. —  It  cannot  escape  the 
accurate  observer,  to  be  sure,  that  Franz  does 
not  simply  repeat  his  strophes,  but  always,  as 
the  text  re(piires  it,  introduces  moditicalions 
of  the  melody,  enrichments  of  the  acciuupani- 
ment,  fine  harmonic  and  rhythmical  inianrt'n, 
and  knows  how  to  give  to  the  whole  coniniouly 
a  significant  conclusion.  But  in  gemral  with 
Franz  tlie  simple  song  form  of  the  ancients 
reigns  more  purely  than  with  any  other  of  the 
more  modern  composers. 

Now  if  i-(Uisider  further  the  architecture  or 
thematic  structure  of  the  single  strophe,  we 
(lerceive  therein  a  like  simplicity  of  symmetry 
and  a  like  severity  of  musical  logic,  such  as 
Arnold  praises  in  the  old  (iernian  simgs.  On 
tlieone  hand,  we  lind  likewise  in  Fr;iii/..  in  many 
ways,  those  broadly  planne<l.  ■•  huig-wiudcl  "' 
fuiiilamental  motives,  which  stand  at  the  head 
as  sharply  stamped  as  they  ;ire  capable  of  ilevel- 
opment;  ami  then  follows  the  answering  clause 
(Xiirlisii/^)  formed  with  strictest  musical  con- 
sistency out  of  them.  The  .same  .sort  of  trans- 
positions usually  succeed  with  Franz,  which 
touch  the  Jtti.H  rdatiul  keys.  Hereupon  the 
motive  is  shortened  or  amplified,  and  for  the 
close  we  have  a  melodic  member  which  has 
been  alreaily  used  before.  Examine  Franz's 
melodies  by  this  scliemi',  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prise<l  to  sc(^  how  frecinenlly  they  coincide 
entirely  or  approximately.  For  example.  Op. 
•JS,  No.  n-.    '•  Lass,  O  Well,  0  lass  niieli  .sein:  " 


,       Thome. 


— y — V 


Lass,  O '\\'elc.  o     lass  niich  .sein  1    Locket 


phrase  (with  iiivcr.iiuu  of  the  Tlieme.)  \ 


Tralisi»o.?it:on  (C  uiiuor' 
-,-S  -V: 


niclit  aiit  Lie-bes;;.i-bcn,  lasst  die  Heri:  al-lei  -  nc 

:    The 


Vto.  iuvcrteit.  G  iniaor. 


b;i-bon  sci-ne  ATon  -  nc,    sei  -  no     Pein  ! 

\  T\i2  fi;i:iic  ill  sj'iiietioes 


ir.verlcd  motive  amplifiad. 


— \- 


-z) — 


'.;s: 


rO~.-. 


~i^z-^ 


"\Va3  icli  trill-re  weiss   ich  iiiclit.cs      ist   un-be- 

kaim  -  tts  We  -  he  ;  ini.mer-dar  durch  Thrauen  sc  -  be 
Close  of  the  strophe.    (Second  phrase  laverti^d.)  .'    Close  of 

ich  dcr  Sonne      lie-bes  Liclit,        sei  -  lie 
tlic  song. 


or.  Op.  :U,  No.  (3:    "  :\Iy   heart's  in  the  High- 
lands;" 


E5^-b= 


I   Seccjnd  phrase. 


N — 


a.-o- 


Mein  Heiz  i.-.t   iin  lIochlaiul.Meinllerzist  nicht 
I  Tranpositiou  to  the  IV.  and  V. 


lloch  -  land, 


-  incr  ich  geh  I 


or  Op.  :'.0.  No.  1;  "Sterne  mit  ih-n  gohlnen 
Fiissehen;''  or  Op.  2S,  No.  -1:  "Du  triiber 
Nehel,"  .V-c,  i\:c. 

0;i  the  other  hand  we  observe  very  freipient- 
ly  in  Franz  that  '"  sec|uenee.like  carrying 
through  of  the  motive."  which  Arnold  admires 
in  the  old  melodies,  and  which  gives  them, 
to  use  his  line  expression,  the  ''rock-firm 
architecture  that  defies  all  ages.'-  C.'om- 
])are,  for  example,  the  following  sim])le 
strophe  from  Op.  ijl^,  No.  3:  "  Bh'itter  lasst 
die  Blume  fallen; " 

|.^.  ^      .^:=,,^^^.-^ 

-if- 


^ g 'P ~Q- 

Eiilt -tcr   Jiii'it   tlie  BUi   -   nie     fal  -  lun. 


"i7- 


uikI    vom  Liel;c!-ien  nv.i.ss      ich     wal   -   \. 


-yc.-}^-" 


(i'jtt  luit  ilir.  .la  lilei-ac.,.   Gott    iiiltjir.  ilu     fei   -  iie3, 
Portlurle. 


.51 


-  s  Ta..i'ocljea ! 


or;  "In  dem  Dornlniseli  bliiht  ein  U'islein  •■ 
Op.  2(5,  No.  i. 

"  Dcr-A-eil  ich  schlafenil  lag,"  f)p.  -Js'.  \o.  o. 

"  Roseuzeit,  -wie  selinell  viubei,"  <.)p.  27, 
No.  5. 

"Er  ist  geknomnem,"  0]i.  I.  II.  No.  i. 

"Nnn  die  Sc-h.-itten  dniikeln."  Op.  in.  No,  1. 

"  Dort  unter'iu  LiiuUuibaunie,''  Op.  ;;i, 
No.   1. 

But,  above  all.  the  truly  superl)se(|uences  in  ; 
"  Meiu  Liebchen,  wir  sasseu  beisammen,"  Op. 
IS,  No.  4;  aud;  "D.as  ist  ein  Brausen  iind 
Henlen,"  Op.  8,  No.  4,  (second  half;  "Ich 
seh'  sie  am  Fenster  lelinen.") — If  now  we 
remember  how  important  a  part  the  sequence 
form  plays  in  all  the  old  music  down  to  Seljas- 
tian  Bach,  Franz's  intimate  relationship  with  it 
cannot  possibly  escape  us. 
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But  this  comes  far  more  striklnr>'Iy  to  lig'lit, 
uiu'Ti  we  examine  the  meloilies  of  our  muster 
]iurely  with  referenee  to  their  tonie  eliararter. 
Here  it  must  instantly  occur  even  to  the  most 
superlieial  ol)servuti<)n.  that  tliey  are  almost 
altogctlier  jiuli/photmi/s  in  the  strictest  sense; 
and  thus  they  bear  in  themselves  wliat  is  the 
nu)st  speeilic  fundamental  ])eeuliarity  of  the 
older  (ierman  melody  (in  eimlradistinction  to 
the  KoUKinie).  So  Franz's  melody  hides  in 
itself,  step  forste[),  a  latent  harmony,  and  thus 
liefore  all  it  eomi>els  the  Bass  to  cling  most 
closely  to  it  and  thereby  r.ssume  for  itself  a 
cluiraeteristic  "  Stiiamfdhruiiij  "  (or  carrying 
ou  of  its  own  part  as  if  it  too  were  an  independ- 
ent melody).  His  very  first  song  (Op.  1,  No.  1.) 
Iiears  tliis  peculiarity  .so  sharply  stamped  uj)on 
its  brow,  tliat  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  give  a  sketch  of  its  beginning  hero: 


Eineii  scLlimmen  Wegging  ges-tern 
N     S     N       ,S         ^ 


_____?-     I 

7  6  !i        '  nr^i 

ich.   ei-neu  Weg,dem    ich  mcbt  wieder  trau'. 

And  so  all  the  songs  with  very  few  exceptions. 
Franz  hereby  places  himself  in  clear  contrast 
to  the  modern  homophanous  song  style  wliich 
has  acquired  ascendancy  through  the  South 
German  school,  especially  Mozart  and  Schu- 
bert;— a  style,  which,  in  some  of  its  represent- 
atives, in  the  interest  of  a  falsely  understood 
popularity  or  nationality,  has  sunk  to  the  most 
maudlin  sort  of  street  baUad  singing.  That, 
however,  the  true  people's  song,  is  anything 
but  vulgar,  our  explanations  have  made  evident 
enough  already. 

Now  from  this  strictly  polyphonous  ground 
character  of  the  Franz  melody,  there  results  in 
the  next  place  its  thoroughly  simpk  and  natu- 
nil  stamp,  by  which  it  reminds  us  most  signifi- 
cantly of  the  melody  of  the  old  time.  One 
might  say  it  is,  like  that,  an  intensified  speech, 
an  expressive  declamation  reduced  to  artistic 
symmetry.  It  occupies  that  middle  region, 
peculiar  to  the  Song,  between  the  mere  dram- 
atic reciting  melody  of  many  moderns, — which 
can  be  very  characteristic  in  details,  but  is 
seldom  just  to  the  ground  mood  of  the  test, — 
and  that  most  independent,  freely  unfolding, 
oftentimes  sensually  refined,  luxurious,  wanton 
style  of  others,  which  does  not  penetrate  into 
the  deep  meaning  of  the  text,  and  grazes 
lightly  along  the  borders  of  sentimental  trivi- 
ality. The  Franz  melody,  free  and  self-sus- 
tained, yet  strictly  bound  to  its  underlying 
harmony,  moves  calmly  and  composedly  along, 
despising  all  outward  ornament  and  finery,  as 
well  as  renouncing  all  far-sought  "character- 
istic," all  "  taking  "  rhythmical  embellishment, 
getting  possession  of  us  purely  through  its 
inward  truthfulness  and  depth,  and  through 
its  simple,  noble  beauty  of  form  and  bearing — 
a  faithful  type  of  German  womanhood.  Who- 
ever will  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  Franz 
melodies  for  once  more  carefully  with  regard  to 
their  interval  progressions,  will  find  that  these 
may   be   reduced,   almost   without   exception. 


to  the  most  elementary  relations: — the  scales, 
anil  the  two  ground  liainiuiiirs,  the  Trichord 
ami  the  Scvcntli,  with  I  licir  ciinipnncnt  elements 
dispersed:  a  peculiarity,  which  lends  to  these 
melodies  an  irresistibly  convincing  power  and 
a  classic  character  raised  far  above  all  tempo- 
rary tastes. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  beautiful  and 
natural  architecture  of  the  melody  Op.  44,  No. 
6,  "AniRheinfall:" 


See    -  le      kennt  kein         Grau  -  en,  etc. 

(What  sort  of  a  break-neck  melody  would 
many  a  modern  have  set  to  that  text !  ? — ) 
or:   "Du  triiber  Nebel, "  Op.  39,  No.  4. 


^e^ 


H- 


--/'—'>- 


g 0-+ — \-i-ii- 


Du      triiber  Ne  -  bel   hlil  -  lest  mir   das 


'it?= 


1^ 


w^ 


Thai   mit  sei-neu   Fluss,  den  Berg  mit  seinen 


Wald-re-vier,    und  jo  -  den  Son  -  uengrass,etc. 

or:  "  My  love  is  like  a  red,  red  Rose,"  Op.  31, 
No.  3. 


frisch    ain  Sto  -  eke         gliiht ;  etc. 

We  could  easily  adduce  dozens  of  such  ex- 
amples, all  showing  to  every  unsophisticated 
eye  an  intimate  relation  of  the  Franz  melody 
to  the  old  German  style. 

This  polyphonous  peculiarity  also  condition- 
ates  and  determines  the  manner  in  which  Franz 
handles  the  liarmony.  Here  again  we  distinct- 
ly recognize  partly  the  peculiarity  of  the  old 
German  Song,  partly  the  influence  of  Bach  and 
Handel.  The  first  appears  in  the  remarkable 
fact  that,  although  Franz  for  the  most  part 
brings  into  requisition  the  modern  tonal  sys- 
tem— that  is  to  say,  the  major  and  minor 
scales, — yet  in  numerous  instances,  especially 
in  composing  to  popular  texts,  he  goes  back 
to  the  old  Church  ilodes  and  uses  their  specific 
tone  material.  He  has  as  it  were  rediscovered 
this  almost  forgotten  tone-world  for  our  mod- 
ern music,  and  thereby  added  an  exceedingly 
rich  and  significant  element  of  expression. 
Little  as  the  old  Church  Tones  ou  the  whole 
can  be  employed  for  the  sharply  individual 
character  of  modern  dramatizing  lyric  art,  yet 
they  are  wonderfully  suited  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  representation  of  the  soul's  complex  moods, 
— where  joy  and  sorrow  are  inextricably  blend- 
ed— on  the  other  hand,  to  the  reproduction  of 
those  contemplative  nature-moods,  which  bor- 
der on  the  Pantheistic,  such  as  the  more  recent 
poetrv  affords  us  in  abundance.     For  the  pure- 


ly lyrical  they  are  an  invalualile  material.  In 
what  a  thoughtful  and  effective  manner  Franz 
knows  how  to  use  it,  may  be  seen  in  the  Volks- 
lialer.  Op.  33;  also  in: 

"  Es  klingt  in  der  Luft,"  Op.  13,  No.  3. 

"Kin  Tiinnlein  grlinct  wo,"  Op.  37,  No.  0. 

"Zu    Strassburg  auf  der  Schanz,"  Op.   13, 
No.  3,   etc. 

As  for  the  other  influence  above  named,  ricli 
as  Franz  is  in  harmony,  master  as  he  is  of  all 
the  modern  acquisitions  in  this  field,  and  im- 
portantly as  he  has  increased  them, — still  there 
is  a  double  distinction  between  his  harmony 
and  that  of  most  of  the  moderns,  his  reminding 
us  of  the  school  of  Bach  and  Hamlel.  In  the 
first  place,  his  modulation  throughout  shows 
itself  as  the  product  of  the  melodic  carriage  of 
the  parts  or  voices  (Stimm/uhrunf/).  The  mid- 
dle parts  are  drawn  into  like  symp:ithy  through 
tlie  bearing  of  the  melody  and  the  bass;  i.e., 
they  flow  melodiously  and  gain,  under  the  hand 
of  our  master,  such  sharply  outlined  individual- 
ity and  such  fineness  of  characterization,  as 
we  seek  elsewhere  in  vain  in  the  music  of  the 
present  day.  Franz's  for  the  most  part  strict- 
ly four-part  setting  is  unique  in  its  way.  It 
shows  the  most  intimate  blending  of  freedom 
and  loyalty  to  binding  law,  of  momentary  in- 
spiration and  thematic  strictness, — a  phenom- 
enon which  we  are  wont  to  find  only  in  the 
greatest  masters. 

Add  to  this,  that  Franz,  precisely  like  the 
ancients,  with  great  care  avoids  or  gets  round 
all  harsh,  unprepared  successions  of  harmonies, 
by  which  composers  latterly  are  so  fond  of 
producing  their  greatest  effects.  His  modula- 
tion is  far  more  animated,  richer,  and  more 
many-sided  than  that  of  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  yet  it  has  as  a  general  rule,  unless  the 
text  compels  a  deviation,  a  thoroughly  natural 
character.  Unobserved  it  moves  along  from 
key  to  key  with  the  most  convincing  inward 
necessity,  and  even  the  remotest  harmonies  are 
so  finely  prepared,  that,  wherever  they  occur, 
they  never  offend  and  never  have  the  least 
appearnnce  of  wilfulness.  The  reason  lies  sim- 
ply in  this :  that  Franz,  with  all  his  freedom  in 
details,  yet  in  the  average  course — again  like 
the  old  music — moves  in  the  circle  of  the  inter- 
vals peculiar  to  the  scales ;  that  is  to  say,  within 
the  related  keys,  of  course  accepting  the  mate- 
rial peculiar  to  their  scales  also.  This  gives 
his  modulation  a  genuine  classic  tint,  and  the 
character  of  repose  in  motion,  such  as  we  only 
meet  witli  in  the  greatest  masters. 

Examine,  for  instance,  the  modulation  of  the 
song:  "Ein  Tiinnlein  grlinet  wo,"  Op.  37, 
No.  6,  or:  "  Horch,  wie  still  es  wird,"  Op.  10, 
No.  3;  nay  even:  "Das  ist  ein  Brausen  und 
Heulen,"  Op.  8,  No.  4,  which  is  perhaps  the 
boldest  and  most  full  of  genius  of  anything 
that  Franz  has  done  in  the  way  of  modulation. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


Tristan  and  Isolde. 

(From  a  Correspondent  of  tlie  London  "  Mus.  World.") 

Now  that  Waijner's  most  popular  opera  has  been 
given  both  at  Her  Majesty's  and  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  that  tlie  English  inusiiMl  public,  if  not  converted 
to  the  theories  put  forward  by  the  great  German  com- 
poser, lias  at  least  shown  a  very  unmistakable  inter- 
est in  his  music,  a  description  of  the  performance  here 
(Weimar)  last  week  of  Trislcm  mid  Ixo/de — a  work 
which  has  hitherto  been  pert' irmed  onW  at,  Munich 
and  Weimar — may  not  be  unwelcome.     Weiniar,  a 
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(liiiet  unpretpnilins;  Rf'siilency  Town,  ofsniiii'  Irt.iiiiii 
ijihiiliitiinta,  lias  inanynrlistir  associations,  lioth  ]ia?l 
anil  pri'scnt,  whicli  cannol.  fail  to  interest  tlie  passins^ 
travi-llcr.  For  more  than  lialf  a  contiiry  it  was  tlie 
home  of  all  tliat  is  bri:;litcst  in  (Tcrniany's  literatnre  ; 
Schiller,  Goellie,  Wicland,  anil  llerilei-  all  lived 
here,  ami  at  every  turn  anil  corner  one  tinds  some 
recoUeetion,  some  memento  of  those  great  names. 
The  Town,  too.  has  loni;  been  renowned  for  the 
enert;y  with  wdiich  it  lias  thrown  itself,  heart  and 
sold,  into  the  study  of  \Va'.i-ner's  innsic.  Liszt,  one 
of  the  i^reatest  snpporteis  of  the  new  school,  and  a 
friend  of  \Va;;ner.  was  formerly  Capellmeister  here  ; 
and,  thonudi  he  has  resiirned  that  jjnst,  he  still  passes 
his  summers  in  a  house,  the  "  Hof-giirtnerei  "  just 
outside  the  town,  which  has  been  put  at  his 
dispositiim  by  the  Grand  DnVe.  Ably  seconded  by 
his  successor  in  office,  llerr  E.  Lassen,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  plant  tlie  "innsic  of  the  future"  more 
firmly  in  Weimar  than  perhaps  anywdierc  else  in 
Nortii  (Jermany.  The  libretto  of  TrintiUi  was 
written  by  Wagner  in  IS.'iV.  when  in  his  4")th  year  ; 
he  composed  the  music  shortly  afterwards  at  Venice. 
The  composer  explains  that  it  was  the  desire  to 
produce  somel.hing  which,  by  reason  of  its  Ii'ss 
amliilious  jiropoi-f ions,  would  cnalile  him  to  hear 
once  more  a  jH-oibiction  of  hisown.  that  iudiiccil  hirn 
to  pause  in  the  elaboration  of  D'lr  Nihil Hti'im,  and 
turn  his  attention  for  a  time  to  a  shorti-r  wrn-U — "  a 
wish  wdiich  the  tncouraging  reception  in  (iermaiiy 
of  older  w'orks  seemed  to  place  within  my  gr;i~p," 

The  story  of  Tristan  and  Isolde — one  of  the  most 
widO-s^.read  of  the  <'eltic  Sagas — is  found  in  full  in 
the  [loein  of  (totlfried  vou  Strasburgh  ("  Meister 
Gottfried  "  as  he  is  usually  designated),  the 
contemimrary  of  Wagner's  other  heroes.  Wolfram 
and  W^alt.her  von  der  Vogelwcide,  wdio  lived  aliout. 
the  lieginninir  of  the  Llth  century.  Gottfried  was, 
next  to  Wolfram,  the  greatest  epic  writei-  of  the 
Midiilc  Ages.  A.  deep  peree|)tioii  of  the  beaulil'nl, 
a  thorough  mastery  of  the  human  character,  a  clear 
and  easy  diction,  are  tlie  markcd'eharacteristics  of 
his  writings.  None  has  drawn  >i>  vividiv  as  he  the 
daily  life  of  the  Knights  of  old  ;  !iow  thev  lived,  and 
fought,  and  loved,  and  died.  ,\s  in'  WollVam's 
Pnrriiuil.  (Jott fried  opens  his  poem  with  the  history 
of  the  hi'ro's  parents — Hiw.deic,  King  of  I'armenia, 
and  lilancheffeur,  sistiu*  of  King  MarK'e  of  ('(U'liw.-ill 
— of  their  lo\'es  and  adventures,  of  Tristan's  liirlh, 
and  his  ]iaronts'  death;  how  he  was  snli^eipnnlly 
ca]itnred,  when  but  14  years  old.  liy  N'orwcgi.in 
pirates  wdio.  frightened  iiy  a  storm,  landed  I  lie  i-liiM 
on  the  (.'oruish  coast,  and  how  his  kinship  with  King 
Markc  was  eventually  discoverc  1.  Of  all  this, 
hinvever,  there  is  no  mention  in  the  opera.  Tristan 
hid  bei'ii  living  some  years  at  the  Court  of  his  uncle 
King  .M.arke,  when  the  country  was  thrown  into 
consternation  by  thearrival  of  Morold.brothcr-indaw 
of  Guriuan,  King  of  Ireland,  who  demanded  that 
thirty  noble  boys,  chosen  by  lot,  should  be  given 
over  to  him  as  a  tribute  to  tjic  Suzerain  Irish  (,'onrt. 
Tristan  otters  to  tight  the  niiglity  Irishman  iu 
.single  combat,  and,  though  sev.-relv  wounded,  is 
enabled,  by  the  hel|i  of  "  Gott,  lleiht,  and  holier 
Muth,"  to  slay  .\IoroId,  and  release  his  countrymen 
from  that  dreaded  obligation.  All  C^ornwall. 
however,  cannot  find  the  antidote  to  heal  the 
poisoned  wound.  This  is  only  kiunvn  to  Morold's 
sister,  the  (Jueen  of  Ireland  ;  and,  in  de-pair,  Tristan 
determines  at  last  to  run  the  risl;,  and  seek  a  cure 
at  the  hands  of  his  victim's  si.ster.  The  Queen  takes 
pity  on  the  lone  stranger,  who  arrives  at  her  Court 
in  disguise,  and  not  only  undertakes  to  heal  his 
wound,  but  intrusts  to  his  care  the  education  of  the 
beautihil  Isolde.  He  succeeds  in  his  task,  and 
becomes  so  beloved  at  the  Irish  Court  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  he  is  allowed  to  depart  and  re-visit  once 
more  his  boyhood's  home.  On  his  arrival  in 
Cornwall  he  finds  the  chieftains  urging  King  Marke 
to  take  to  himself  a  wife.  Tristan,  remembering 
his  late  pupil,  the  loveliest  maiden  of  her  age,  bogs 
of  his  uncle  to  allow  him  to  return  to  Ireland  and 
make  her,  in  the  King's  luime,  an  ofTer  of  marriage. 
Marke,  after  much  hesitation,  at  last  consents,  and 
Tristan  sets  sail  again  to  Ireland.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  an  accident  reveals  to  Isolde  that  her  fornuT 
tutor  is  none  other  than  the  slayer  of  her  uncle 
Morohl.  Tristan  upon  this  admits  the  truth,  and 
reveals  the  real  object  of  his  mission.  In  spite  of 
the  girl's  repugnance  to  the  match  and  to  "Kornwalls 
niuilen  Konig,"  her  parents  consent,  and  Isolde  leaves 
for  her  new  home,  in  despair  at  her  fate  and 
indignant  with  Tristan,  to  whom  she  attributes  all 
her  misfortunes.  We  now  approach  the  catastrophe 
of  the  poein.  Forgetful  of  their  former  antagonism. 
Tristan  and  Isolde  give  themselves  up  to  the  most 
passionate  love,  brought  about  by    the   all-powerliil 


intluenee  of  the  Minnetrank.  or  love-jiotion — an 
elixir  which  makes  them  the  vietimsoC  an  inevitatile 
fatality. 

Act  I.,  of  the  opera  opens,  on  board  ship,  with 
the  journey  of  the  bride  to  Cornwall.  Isolde,  first 
bemoaning  her  fate,  relates  the  above  story  to  her 
attendant,  Bransane,  and  then,  violently  upbraiding 
Tristan  for  his  cruel  conduct,  invites  him  to  join 
with  her  in  drinking  a  death-potion.  Brangane 
hands  them  instead  the  Alinnetrank,  which  immedi- 
ately works  its  effect:  and  the  last  scene  of  the  act 
depicts  the  desjiair  of  the  lovers  at  their  separation 
wdien  King  Marke  arrives  on  board  to  lead  away  his 
bride  to  her  future  home.  In  the  following  act  the 
scene  is  laid  in  the  garden  of  King  Marke's  castle; 
the  marriage  ceremony  has  been  performed,  and 
Isolde  is  Queen  of  Cornwall.  Marke,  a  prey  to 
suspicions,  but  yet  too  devoted  to  accuse  his  wit'c, 
starts  off  on  a  hunting  party,  attended  by  all  his 
court,  and  the  lovers  arrange  a  meeting  that  very 
night  in  the  n-arden.  The  famous  love-sirene  follows  ; 
the  pair,  blinded  by  the  delirium  of  passion,  are 
heedless  of  all  the  risk  they  run.  In  spite  of 
Brangiine's  oft-reiieated  warnings  thev  linger  on. 
nnconsi^ioiis  of  all  save  their  loves  and  sori'ows.  and 
are  rudely  awakened  by  the  entry  of  King  Marke 
at  bre.ik  of  day.  I'rged  on  by  Melot.  a  jealjiis 
courtier. the  King  has  returned  earlier  th.an  expected, 
and  discovers  but  too  plainly  the  treaidiery  of  the 
one  and  the  infidelity  of  the  other.  Tristan  leaves 
the  court,  of  his  uncle  branded  as  a  trail  or, a  disgraced 
and  ruined  man.  In  the  third  and  last  act.  the  scene 
is  laid  in  the  garden  of  Tristan's  castle,  on  the  coast 
ol  B.'ittaiiy.  As  the  curtain  rises.  Tristan  is  seen, 
extended  on  a  couch,  sleeping,  as  it  were,  the  sleep 
of  death,  and  tended  by  the  fiithful  Kurwenal.  who. 
in  all  his  wanderings,  has  never  left  his  mas'er.s' 
side.  .V  shepherd  stands  on  the  look-out,  .awaiting 
the  first  sign  of  a  ship  from  Cornwall,  to  bring  the 
•rlad  tidings  to  his  sult'ering  lord.  Tristan  gradually 
ri'covers  consciousness,  and  realizes  his  fate  and 
position  ;  his  agitation  momentarilv  increases  ;  in 
vain  does  Kurwenal  constantly  ask  news  of  the 
herd-man.  and  scan  the  hm-izon  himself,  from  time 
to  tiiu.'.  in  search  of  the  expected  sail.  .Vt  last, 
after  a  painful  )ierio  1  of  suspense,  a  ship  is  seen 
beari'ig  down  from  the  north.  She  enters  the  ]iort. 
and  Isohle  is  seen  standing  on  the  di;ck.  Tristan, 
in  an  agony  of  impatience,  raises  himself  from  his 
bi'd  of  sickness,  and  t.olt.-rs  towards  the  castle  g.ite  ; 
lint  the  I'tfort  and  excitement  are  too  much  fir  liiui  ; 
his  last  hour  has  come,  and  he  has  but  strength  to 
murmur  once  more  the  beloved  name  Isolde,  to  fall 
into  her  arms  and  die.  The  despair  and  grief  of  the 
unhappy  ipieen  at  this  terrible  blow  is  interrup'ed 
liy  the  arrival  of  a  second  ship,  with  King  .Marke. 
Melot.  and  Brangane  ui  board.  The  last  li.is  in  the 
meantime  explained  to  the  King  how  she  b  id  been 
tlie  cause  of  all  this  sorrow,  liv  having  given  the 
lovers  the  all-potent  elixir,  and  he  immdiately  sets 
sail  to  follow  them,  and  irraiit  them  his  )>ardon  and 
forgiveness.  Kurwenal  refuses  to  admit  the  royal 
jiarty  within  the  castle;  a  struggle  ensues,  in  which 
retributive  justice  avenges  the  betrayal  of  Tristan 
by  the  death  of  .Melot  at  the  hands"  of  Kurwenal, 
who  is  himself  afterwards  slain  bv  the  King's 
attendants.  When  at  length  Marke  enters  the 
castle,  he  hastens  to  announce  his  message  of 
recmc'.iliat ion  and  peace.  It  is  too  laic:  he  comes 
but  to  find  Tristan  dead  and  Isolde  lying  insensible 
on  the  li:elcss  body  of  her  lover. 

Such  is  Tristan's  history  as  it  appears  in  Wagner's 
libretto — thrte  chapters,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  life 
of  .Meister  Gottfried's  hero.  The  ill-fated  love  of 
the  unhappy  pair  is  th"  one  theme  of  the  opera,  and 
the  interest  of  the  |)lot  is  entirely  concentrated  on 
the  issue  of  that  love.  The  other  characters  are 
few  in  numbiM-,  and  the  subordinate  ]>arts  do  little 
more  than  unfold  the  story  of  the  drama.  The 
ship's  crew  or  attendant  knights  occssionallv  utter 
a  few  words,  but  of  actual  chorus  there  is  no  vestige 
throughout  the  whole  work.  The  very  first  bars  of 
the  overture  introduce  us  to  the  "  love  phrase," 
expressive  of  a  longing,  eager,  unsatisfied  desire, 
and  the  same  idea  continually  recurs  as  the  o[)era 
proceeds.  In  the  introduction  to.  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  scene  of  Act  II.,  the  same  notion — this 
craving  after  an  absent  love — is  carried  out  by  the 
constant  repetition  of  the  ascending  passage  ending 
on  a  minor  9th  ;  while  the  "  hunting  phra.so,"  heard 
sometimes  on  the  stage,  sometimes  in  the  orchestra, 
reveals  the  ever-present  fear  of  Brangiine,  lest  the 
King  should  return  and  discover  Isolde's  infidelity. 
This  whole  passage  is  a  marvel  of  descriptive 
musie-painting,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  word. 
Later  on  in  the  same  act.  the  duet  in  four  flats 
(three-four  time),  with  its  syncopated    rhythm  and 


hii_rhly  original  arco:iip,iuiment,  followed  by  a  series 
of  irrprf/fiio  chords,  as  Tristan  and  Isolde  sink,  lost 
in  a  dream  of  love,  into  each  other's  arms,  is,  perha|is, 
the  most  beautiful  passage  in  the  whole  opera.  In 
.\ct  III.,  the  treatment  of  the  shepherd's  horn, 
played  on  the  stage,  is  wonderfully  worked  out; 
the  long  minor  unaccompanied  solo  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  scene;  the  [lerpetual  recurrence  of  the 
horn  in  luinor  tone  so  long  as  the  w.atchman  fails  to 
see  the  expected  sail  ;  and,  at  last,  the  sudden  burst 
into  a  joyous  major  as  the  ship  heaves  in  sight;  all 
this  is  admirably  dramatic  and  picturesque. 
Properly  to  appreciate  the  opera,  a  certain  amount 
of  instruction  in  Wagner's  dramatic  ideas  is  no  doubt 
necessary,  and,  aiiove  all,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  feelings  he  aims  at  representing  on  the  stage — 
in  other  words,  of  the  story  of  the  work.  The  opera 
consists  almost  entirely  of  declamatory  recitative  ; 
no  stage  vocalization  is  anvwdiere  permitteil  :  no 
chorus,  not  even  an  air — em[iloyiiig  the  term  in  its 
usually  acce|)teil  sense  as  the  eipiivalent  for 
rbythniical  melody — is  to  be  found  ;  and.  as  iu  all 
Wagner's  operas,  the  musical  interest  is  coucentr.ited 
chiefly  on  the  wonderfully  elaborate  and  rich 
.accompaniiiient  of  the  orchestra. 

Before  ending.  I  must  add  a  few  wo"ds  of  yiraise 
as  to  the  execntion  of  the  work.  Notliing  could 
have  been  better  than  the  singing  and  acting  of  Ib/rr 
and  Kr.au  Vogl.  of  the  IliyalOpera  of  .Munich  ;  both 
real  artists,  they  threw  themselves  llioronghly  inio 
their  p.arls,  the  mo.sl  dillicult,  perhaps,  that  even 
Wagner  has  ever  written,  and  the  result  was  a 
fanltJess  imp  uvsonation  of  the  two  principal  parts. 
Ilerr  .Milde  (h.irylou').  who  took  the  part  of 
Kurwenal,  v/as  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  r6!c,  and 
succeeded  in  awakening  in  the  audience  a  ki'eii 
.sympathy  for  the  brave  and  faithful  attendant. 
ITcrr  Ilenuig  (bass),  .as  King  Marke,  and  Fraulciu 
Dotte  (soprano)  as  Brangane,  made  the  most  of  two 
somewhat  ungratebil  parts.  Lastly,  the  orchestra, 
though  small,  was  well  in  hand,  and  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.  Tlu'  A//i,<'K  were  faultless  throughout, 
.and  their  eon.liict.n-'s  reading  of  Wagner's  music 
came  as  near  to  piui'eiUion  as  possible,  'i'lie  house 
was  crowded  on  both  nights.  The  Queen  of 
Wiirtemberg  and  the  (rrand-'lucal  Family  were 
present,  and  the  W.agner  world  was  well-rejiresenlcd 
by  a  (U-owd  of  enthusiastic  admirers,  among  whom 
may  be  maitioued  the  Abbe  Liszt  and  Mailaiue 
Wagner.  The  vast  majority  of  the  audience 
evidently  knew  the  opera  thoroughly  before  ;  no 
apjilause  was  toler.afel  tor  a  moment,  during  the 
acts  ;  but,  the  curtain  once  down,  the  lougri'pressed 
enthusiasm  broke  out.  and  the  Vogis  were  greeted 
with  rounds  of  well  earned  applause,  such  as  are 
seldom  heard  in  Germ.iu  theatres.  I  have  only  to 
add  that  the  scenery  and  appoint uicnts  are  good, 
the  acoustic  properties  of  the  theatre  excellent^  and 
the  grouping  of  the  sailors,  and  espeeiallv  of  the 
I'l'iltJin  in  the  Last  act,  cleverly  and  effectively 
arranged. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

CDncerning   Elemsutary  Piaaoforte 
Instruction. 

in*    W.  s.  11.  M  VTUKWS. 

The  ultimate  end  of  pianoforte  instruction,  we  all 
agree,  is  the  jir.)  luction  of  good  jdavers— that  is 
tn>t~sl'-al  jdayers  of //(.'(.s/'<v/7  music.  By  musical  music 
t  mean,  of  course,  re.d  music:  music  that  has  imag- 
ination and  genius  in  it,  and  which  therefore 
requires  a  great  deal  more  of  the  player  than  a 
mere  fb.ient  getting  over  the  keys.  The  conscious- 
ness in  good  playing  is  not  that  of  raising  and  put- 
ting down  again  particular  fingers,  but  simply  a 
mental  conception  of  a  musical  effect  wdiich  the 
skilful  hand  produces  as  succ:;ssfnlly  as  it  can  at  the 
moment;  and  on  the  correspondence  of  the  produced 
effect  with  that  conceived  beforehand  the  mind 
through  the  ear  sits  iu  judguiL-nt.  Thus  it  is  with 
the  singer;  she  thinks  not  of  such  and  such  muscu- 
lar adjustments  of  vocal  chords,  diaphragm,  and 
pharyn.x,  but  only  of  a  certain  tone,  standing  in 
intelligible  relation  to  the  other  tones  of  her  melody. 
This  sought-for  melody-note  the  voice  automatically 
produces — produces  wit!i  sneh  cunning  ami  intricate 
combination  and  opposition  of  muscular  adjustment 
as  it  may  be  doulited  wdiether  any  anatomist  in  the 
world  fully  comprehends:   produces  with  a  success 
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cominunsnrato  with  the  singer's  originiil  talent  and 
aciiiiirid  nkiU.  Bnt  the  oonscionsness  ia  that  only 
of  siiiijiiii/  ii  luu-tieulai-  note.  So  also  is  it  with  the 
artistic  player.  A  sequence  of  chords,  or  any  pas- 
saffo  or  (ilirase  is  conceived  of  as  a  musical  idea  and 
is  pirf"i-nr-il  automatically  liy  muscles  habituated 
to  such  obedience  tlironi;li  Inn;;-  jireparation.  That 
is  to  say,  the  good  player  im  mure  thinks  of  the 
separate  tones,  cliords,  and  accidentals  of  his  music, 
than  a  good  render  thinks  of  the  individual  letters, 
syllables,  or  even  the  words  themselves  of  the  pas- 
sage he  is  reading.  He  thinks  only  of  the  ideas. 
The  eyes  see  the  words,  or  the  memory  recalls  them 
from  the  mysterious  tablet  whereon  he  has  previous- 
ly impressed  them  ;  and  the  month  and  other  organs 
of  speecli  combine  the  elements  into  syllables,  the 
svllables  into  words,  the  words  into  phrases  and 
sentences,  all  with  such  co-ordination  of  inflection 
and  emphasis  as  truly  to  express  the  ideas  of  the 
„„t],or  ; — which  ideas  only  have  occupied  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  reader,  all  this  other  work  being 
done  for  him  in  some  back-kitchen  of  his  cranium 
liy  servants  whose  very  names  he  knows  not — 
knows  nothing  of  them  indeed  save  that  their  works 
pi'aise  them. 

In  tliese  tliree  examples  we  have  the  same  kind 
(if  result.  An  intelligent  person  occupies  his  mind 
wi!  h  llic  idens  of  another,  and  turns  them  into  their 
appropriate  language  (speech,  song,  or  pl.aying)  for 
the  entertiinment  of  the  listener.  And  the  inter- 
pretalion  of  the  author's  ideas  will  fail  jnst  so  far  as 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  the  singer,  or  the  player,  is 
taken  up  with  the  mechanism  of  the  performance 
instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  poetry  or  eloquence  of  the 
ideas  themselves.  Pianoforte  playing  very  seldom 
readies  this  kind  of  perfection.  Too  often  it  is  lame 
either  in  technique  (not  being  able  to  pronounce  all 
an  author's  words),  or  in  intelligence,  so  that  while 
the  words  may  be  pronounced  they  lack  the  life- 
o-iving  emphasis,  and  fall  on  the  ear  with  the  tedious 
monotony  of  a  child's  reading. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  which  might  prop- 
erly be  assigned  to  account  for  this  degree  of  failure 
in  |>i!moforte  instruction.  One  of  these  is  the  com- 
mon want  of  fine  musical  susceptibility.  This 
residls  to  a  great  dei;ree  from  lack  of  training. 
Tlie  ear  witli  its  wonderful  provision  of  nerve  fila- 
ments organized  to  perceive  mnsic  a  thousand  times 
finer  than  mortal  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  compose, 
lies  open  to  the  delicate  feet  of  the  tone-fairies. 
Americans  are  a  nervous  race,  and  in  this  liigh- 
strnns  nervous  organization  lies  great  potency  of 
musical  cultivation.  AVhat  we  want  is  to  hear  more 
music;  to  hear  more /j'hc  music  in  childhood  and 
youth  ;  to  tr.ain  the  ear  to  the  sequences  of  noble 
melody  and  chaste  harmony  ;  and  especially  to 
waken  the  spirit  of  the  child  to  the  fascinations  of 
music  before  cold-hearted  practical  lite  has  chilled 
his  fine  sensibility  and  sealed  every  portal  of  sense 
with  the  great  American  dollar. 

But  a  more  patent  reason  for  this  failure  lies  in 
tile  fact  that  the  true  ideal  is  too  seldom  held  up  to 
the  pupil.  Thus  it  is  in  religious  matters.  The 
average  man  after  gener.-itions  of  religions  teaching 
believes  it  more  important  to  think  right  concerning 
various  unA  sundry  absti-act  questions  of  theology 
than  it  is  to  do  right  in  the  plain  matters  of  every- 
day life.  And  just  as  long  as  he  thinks  so  he  must 
surely  fail  in  the  practical  regulation  of  his  conduct, 
because  his  attention  is  elsewhere.  As  the  first 
thing  to  aim  at  in  religious  life  is  to  be  ffood,  so  it 
is  in  musical  life,  the  first  thing  is  irmsio  ;  to  pro- 
duce a  musical  result  is  the  first  object  for  a  pupil 
to  aim  at,  and  this  too  must  be  the  object  of  every 
step  he  takes  in  advance.  This  is  exactly  the  point 
of  eccentricity  in  father  Wieck's  "Piano  and  Song." 
He  recommends  a  young  pupil  to  be  kept  for  a  year 


playing  chorda,  musical  sequences  of  his  own  con- 
struction, scale  passages,  etc.,  before  he  h  made  to 
read  notci  at  all.  This  is  an  eccentric  idea ;  but 
then  it  ia  common  sense.  Common  sense  is  the 
height  of  oceentrieit.y. 

Now  it  may  be  that  there  are  lands  where  music 
is  so  much  in  the  very  air  that,  start  a  juipil  how 
you  will,  ami  carry  him  by  whatsoever  road,  he 
will  in  the  end  arrive  at  musical  cultivation.  As  it 
is  in  New  England,  turn  a  boy  loose  where  you 
will  (so  it  be  not  south  or  west  of  Springfield)  and 
on  whatever  road,  and  in  due  time  you  may  be  sure 
of  finding  him  sittirjg  on  the  shores  of  tlie  frog-pond 
gazing  in  .admiring  wonder  at  the  yellow  dome  of 
the  State-house ;  and  there  some  good  young  man 
will  find  him,  take  him  over  to  the  noon-day  prayer- 
meeting,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  years  how  soon 
you'll  find  him  in  his  office  on  Pearl  street  or  some 
of  those  other  financially  high  and  mighty  thorough- 
fares. Anywhere  else  in  this  country  a  boy  turned 
loose  so  is  sure  to  go  to  the  devil — or  to  New  York, 
which  is  the  same  thing.  And  that  is  about  how  it 
is  in  music.  The  first  element  of  certainty  is  to 
eppoint  a  certain  destination  toward  which  all  steps 
mu.st  aim.  To  think  and  comprehend  music  and  to 
•re-produce  musical  effects  and  especially  to  produce 
from  the  piano  a  musical  tone — these  are  the  first 
necessities  of  the  elementary  pianist. 

Mention  was  made  .above  of  the  automatic  per- 
formance of  the  details  of  the  reading,  singing,  or 
playing.  An  automatic  performance  is  one  that 
goes  itself,  like  a  boy's  whistle.  Now  all  these  au 
tomatic  performances  in  speech  or  playing  have 
first  to  be  acquired.  AVe  all  know  how  a  child 
learns  to  talk.  A  familiar  word  impresses  itself  on 
his  ear.  By  degrees  it  dawns  on  him  that  the  word 
stands  for  an  idea.  The  first  word  is  an  easy  word. 
Mama,  Papa.  These  are  the  beginnirgs  of  our 
speech ;  the  first  learned  lovingly  by  the  child 
because  it  stands  for  all  that  is  dear  to  him  ;  the 
second  taught  by  the  mother  in  that  lovely  wifely- 
loyalty.  Every  day  he  seeks  to  encompass  a  new 
word.  A  new  want  arises,  a  want  suggested  by 
what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  and  he  essays  the  re- 
production of  the  word  which  vaguely  lingers  in  his 
ear  as  the  symbol  of  the  object  wanted.  How  im- 
perfect his  first  attempt !  None  but  the  mother  can 
make  it  out.  Then  is  her  opportunity  for  instruc- 
tion ;  before  giving  him  the  object  she  pronounces  to 
him  its  name  very  distinctly  ;  then  she  has  Johnnie 
say  it  after  her,  then  hear  it  again,  then  say  it 
again.  And  so  little  by  little  the  ear  becomes  edu- 
cated, and  the  organs  of  speech  more  and  more 
nearly  approximate  to  the  demands  of  the  mind. 

Such  would  be  the  process  of  learning  to  play  and 
sing  if  begun  at  the  right  age.  For  here  in  the  first 
eight  or  ten  years  of  the  child  life  the  world  is  very 
small,  and  playing  and  singing  by  imitation  would 
come  in  as  an  important  and  many-times  welcome 
diversion.  But  alas,  too  few  mothers  have  time  or 
the  heart  for  such  an  addition  to  their  daily  task. 
Now,  however,  the  work  of  musical  study  is  neglect- 
ed until  other  things  have  begun  more  and  more  to 
press  upon  the  attention.  Then  too  the  greater  age 
of  the  child  makes  external  results  in  great  and 
immediate  demand.  It  is  not  a  disadvantage  that 
the  parents  want  the  child  to  be  able  to  "  play 
something "  immediately.  On  the  contr.iry,  this 
desire,  if  properly  handled,  becomes  a  very  power- 
ful incitive  to  diligence.  The  desire  to  play  some- 
thing well  leads  the  child  to  a  closeness  of  criticism 
on  his  own  efforts,  and  to  a  cultivation  of  his  powers 
of  musical  thought,  to  an  extent  quite  impossible  to 
bring  him  to  through  general  principles  only. 

Nevertheless,  much  depends  on  the  teacher. 
Foi'  here  is  the  time  to  form  a  right  habit  of  prac- 
tice.    Mason  says,  in  his  queer  way,  that  he  hardly 


knows  which  mo.st  completely  ruin  their  chance  of 
becoming  good  jdayers  ;  those  who  make  mistakes 
and  correct  them,  or  tliose  who  make  mistakes  and 
never  correct  them.  And  here  he  hits  a  fundamen- 
tal principle.  For  practice  is  .simply  the  attempt 
to  learn  a  piece;  that  is,  by  playing  it  over  many 
times  to  habituate  the  hand  to  it  to  such  an  extent 
that  every  muscular  act  in  the  piece  will  suggest 
the  following  one.  In  (jther  words,  practice  seeks 
to  establish  an  automatism  of  the  sequence  of  mus- 
cular acts  which  enter  into  the  performance  of  that 
piece.  This  automatism  will  never  be  reached  by  a 
performance  containing  mistakes,  vdielher  eorrccled 
or  not.  Every  mistake  is  the  misplacement  of  one 
muscular  act  in  the  series,  and  the  possible  insertion 
of  anywhere  from  two  to  ten  not  belonging  to  the 
series  at  all.  When,  therefore,  a  mistake  takes 
place  after  even  six  times  correctly  performing  the 
sequence,  this  one  mistake  vitiates  the  automatism 
prepared  by'the  six  perfect  performances  preceding 
it.  Probably  an  ordinary  passage  becomes  auto- 
matic after  about  forty  times  correct  performance. 
Some  passages  require  many  thousand  repetitions 
before  complete  automatism  is  established.  The 
Cadenzas,  for  instance,  in  some  of  Liszt's  pieces  re- 
quire from  three  to  six  months  practice.  "What; 
Mason  meant  to  say  was  that  "  only  those  learn  to 
phay  well  who  learn  to  practire  entirely  viitlioxU  mis- 
takes." 

Nevertheless  this  idea  is  not  strictly  true,  for 
intelligent  practice  of  pieces  and  passa::res  has  two 
stages  :  in  the  first  the  series  of  motions  (the  phrase 
or  passage)  is  repeated  without  error,  and  conse- 
quently slowly,  for  a  certain  number  of  times, — say, 
e.g.,  ten.  After  these  ten  correct  repetitions  of  the 
series  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  degree  of  auto- 
matism is  established.  Tlie  second  .step,  therefore, 
is  to  play  the  phrase  or  passage  rapidly,  taking  the 
risk  of  mistakes.  These  fast  repetitions  take  place 
several  times,  but  not  more  than  the  number  of  pre- 
vious slow  playing,  and  as  soon  as  thesamemist.ake 
has  twice  appeared,  let  the  fast  repetitions  cease, 
and  re-comraence  the  slow  practice.  The  fast  play- 
ing is  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  au- 
tomatism has  become  established.  This  land  of 
alternation  of  fast  and  slow  practice  is  not  a  new 
discovery,  although  I  am  not  aware  that  the  true 
reason  has  been  assigned.  Plaidy  made  the  discov- 
ery of  its  value,  as  doubtless  have  many  others, 
some  of  whom  h.ave  supposed  that  the  chief  value  of 
the  fast  playing  was  to  correct  the  tense  and  rigid 
condition  of  the  muscles  too  often  the  accompani- 
ment of  slow  practice.  It  certainly  does  have  this 
value.  But  the  principal  mechanical  v.alue  of  the 
fast  playing  is  that  thus  we  determine  our  approx- 
imation to  automatism.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
kind  of  practice  requires  great  concentration  of  the 
attention  to  carry  it  on  properly. 

Whenever  we  obsei've  the  performance  of  an  ar- 
tist, we  see  him  fully  wrapped  up  in  wh,at  he  is 
doing.  Some  become  .artists  because  nature  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  them  by  giving  them  such  a 
vivid  musical  susceptibility  that,  of  many  impres- 
sions simultaneously  made  upon  the  sensorium,  the 
musical  ones  absorb  all  the  attention.  When  nature 
has  not  done  this  for  a  musician,  art  must  step  in 
and  by  a  long  course  of  training  bring  him  to  a 
similar  state  ;  for  we  have  almost  indefinite  power 
of  cultivating  the  faculty  of  directing  the  attention  in 
a  particular  direction.  And  here  again  nature  helps 
us  by  ordering  the  nutrition  of  the  brain-fabric 
itself  (as  Dr.  Carpenter  thinks),  so  that  habitual 
mental  operations  become  more  and  more  easil}' 
performed,  in  consequence  of  a  better  nutrition  of 
those  parts  of  the  brain  where  the  changes  take 
place  which  accompany  the  mental  operations  in 
question.     However  this  may  be,  unless  the  musical 
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artist  can  full}'  absorb  /liiimlf  in  liis  musical  per- 
formances, he  certainly  will  not  be  able  to  exclusive- 
ly enga!j;e  tbe  attention  of  liis  pulilic.  And  on  this 
concentration  of  an  artist's  attention,  hang  certain 
very  important  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  eleraentary  studies,  both  as  it  regards  technical 
exercises  and  the  use  of  c/ndis. 

And  first  in  regard  to  mechanism.  The  elemen- 
tary movements  of  the  tinirers  in  piano-playing 
belong  to  three  catagories :  Complete  flexion  of  the 
fingers  on  all  tlie  joints  .is  in  shutting  the  hand  ; 
second,  partial  flexion  of  the  fingers,  the  metacarpal 
joints  only  being  flexed  ;  and,  third,  the  separation 
and  approximation  of  the  fingers  by  means  of  the 
inler-osseoHs  muscles,  which  lie  between  the  bones 
in  the  palm  and  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  first 
two  movements  are  the  work  rif  the  great  common 
flexors  of  the  fingers,  which  lie  in  the  fore-arm. 
The  second  class  of  motions  (the  five-fini^cr  motions) 
are  performed  by  exactly  the  same  muschis  us  those 
of  the  first  cl. ass;  the  dilFerence  being  that  in  this 
limitation  of  the  action  to  the  metacarpal  joints  the 
first  and  second  joints  of  Ihe  fingers  are  ])rev(Mite(l 
from  bendiu'x  by  the  extensor  muscles  which  are 
contracted  just  enouLdi  for  that  purpose.  Entire 
control  of  these  motions  is  facilit.'ited  vcrv  miirli  liy 
the  fact  that  the  difficulty  is  to  cause  any  liuyir  to 
act  independently  of  its  next  neighbor,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  museular  contraction  taking  place  not 
through  the  whole  width  of  the  broad  flexor  mus- 
cle, but  only  along  a  part  of  the  fibres,  those, 
namely,  the  handiest  to  the  finger  it  is  desired  to 
move.  The  fore  finger  is  always  morr'  inde|iendent 
because  it  has  help  from  special  muscles,  arul  has 
also  a  thousand  occasions  for  bestii-ring  itself  every 
day.  But  in  the  case  of  the  others  the  passages  31 
or  4n,  or  2.T,  .32  are  much  more  difficult  than  'it.  -li, 
'31,  13,  etc.  From  the  small  number  of  motions 
possible  to  the  fingers,  a'ul  frcni  I  he  fact  just,  jioinfcd 
out  that  the  crucial  point  is  the  independeuoe  of  the 
adjacent  fingers,  it  follows  lluit  ti'chnical  exercises 
may  be  perfectly  aili'i|iiatc  to  llie  iTiechanical  (rain- 
ing of  the  hanil  tlioimli  very  few  in  uninb.'r.  .Ml 
tliat  is  a.sked  riieclianicMily  of  I  he  hand  being  endur- 
ance, speed,  and  eerlainly.  1.  myself,  believe  that 
Mason's  "two  finger  cNert-ise''  (if  a|i|)licd  in  the 
various  proper  ways  habilual  wilh  him)  furnishes 
all  the  muscular  tr;unitig  any  fingei's  refpnre.  i)ro- 
vided  oidy  it  be  pr.'ieliscd  properly  and  long  luiongh 
—  which  foi-  coiieeit  lcchnii|ne  I  -l,(.uld  say  would 
not  exceed  an  hour  a  dav.  .\11  lln-  r(\st,  scales, 
arpeggios,  broken  eli.niU.  ele.,  Ii.-ive  ehielly  a  men- 
.tal  value.  Tliey  familiarize  the  mind  and  the 
hands  with  the  fundamental  passages  of  [)iano  music 
and  are  therefore  indispensable.  But  for  merely 
muscular  training  „hey  fall  far  below  the  exercise 
already  mentioned. 

AVith  regard  to  Plaidy's  technics  the  defects  seem 
to  me  to  be  two :  Fir.st  that  radical  motions  of  the 
fingers  are  not  easily  reached  in  definite  amounts 
by  his  exercises.  For  the  sake  of  doing  one  thing 
which  your  hand  needs,  j'ou  have  to  do  five  or  .six 
things  you  care  very  little  about.  This  objection  I 
cannot  explain  without  a  ilegree  of  el.aboration  for 
wdiich  I  have  here  no  time.  Let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  in  effect  these  exercises  are  a  series  of  select 
permutations  of  the  various  alternations  possible  to 
the  fingers.  When  complete  automatism  of  an  ex- 
ercise is  secured,  therefore,  we  have  not  an  automa- 
tism of  a  radical  passage  like  a  scale  or  arpeggio, 
the  possession  of  which  is  of  permanent  value,  but 
onlj'  an  automatism  of  one  little  sequence  of  motions 
out  of  millions  likely  to  be  met  with  in  playing. 
The  only  passages  which  it  is  important  for  the 
pianist  to  have  in  complete  automatism,  are  those 
which  are  likely  to  occur  in  rapid  playing,  and 
those    are    scales,   arpeggios,   broken    chords,   and 


accompaniment  figures  of  one  kind  and  another. 
Besides  this  one  has  to  acquire  automatism  for  the 
cadenzas  of  all  the  pieces  one  plays.  Beyond  this, 
))laying  rests  on  a  suitable  technical  foundation, 
which  as  it  regards  the  fingers  is  all  embraced  in 
the  ahilUy  to  alfcrua/e  am/  firo  ti'ljaccntfinrjcrf!  «.•>  maw/ 
times  as  neccssavi/  aii'l  in.  'i>ii/  rcasonaUc  sjxnl  and 
force.  On  this  foundation  it  is  easy  to  build  up  the 
moderate  autonuitism  nc(;essary  foi-  any  given  piect;. 

lly  second  objection  to  such  exercises  is  that  they 
are  necessarily  played  from  the  book,  and  being  in 
themselves  musically  uninteresting  th(!y  conduce  to 
a  heartless  jxu-foi'mance.  It  is  far  bettei',  I  think,  to 
accomplish  the  technique  by  exercises  plaj"ed  l)y 
heart  and  rtndcrod  somewhat  interesting  by  being 
thrown  into  idiytliniic  forms.  As  soon  as  the  exer- 
cise assumes  a  rhythrni<;  form,  especially  if  it  be 
along  and  (forlhf^  pupil)  involved  one,  the  attention 
begins  to  be  more  compietelv  a!»-orlM<l.  and  thus  is 
laid  the  foundation  for  (hat  cuneeiil  ration  of  atten- 
tion s()  irulisp(;nsable  tn  (he  :irli-.t.  If  in  ;ulditi(ui  t.o 
the  rhvt.hmic  forms  arrrnti/ati'ni  Ix^  judiciously 
added,  the  fingiu's  are  trained  to  a  discriminating 
toutdi.  and  tlu?  ear  is  continually  called  on  for  its 
a]>]iroval  oi*  disa])])roval  of  the  result,  attained. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  mecluinical  et>if!rs,  such  as 
(hose  (jf  D/erny  and  Kohler,  it  seems  hold  to  raise 
any  question.  Xevertheless  they  lack  musicid  in- 
terest, and  by  so  much  conduce  to  dull  and  uninter- 
esting playing.  In  point  of  mere  technique  they  do 
not  advance  a  pupil  a  quarter  as  fast  as  sin)ple 
scales,  etc.,  will  do.  The  piq)ils  who  iiululge  in 
t,hem  mu<'h  usually  fall  into  mere  fluencv.  I  have 
repeatedly  had  pii|iils  who  had  been  through  alar^:(! 
collection  of  these  things,  oecujtying  the  mostofthe 
practice  for  several  years,  and  in  every  case  they  j 
have  been  eonsiiicuoiisly  inartistic  ])Iayers.  As 
soon  as  I  have  diseardi'd  these  things  and  for  tech- 
nique had  recourse  to  simple  exercises,  filling  up  the 
greater  partof  their  time  witli  pieces,  thcv  have  man- 
ifesl(Ml  marked  improvement.  In  niy  opinion  this 
iuiprovenu'ut  resulted  from  the  cultivation  of  two 
habits  which  their  pri'virnis  practice  had  neglected. 
These  were,  the  coirst.aut  appeal  (o  (he  ear  to  verify 
tlie  musical  result  of  the  pl;iying,  and  second  the 
concentration  of  their  attention  in  the  natural  effort 
to  sooner  arrive  at  a  desired  accomplishment. 

JIuch  that  I  have  here  said  seems  idjstrnct  and 
vague.  Nevertheless  the  lheoi-ies  of  mental  action 
here  referred  to  are  (hose  now  most  authoritatively 
held.  (See  Dr.  Carpenter's  "  M(-iital  Physiologv.") 
I  havi'  taken  the  trcndde  to  re-count  them  in  the 
hope  that  th  I'y  mi^ht  prove  iti  some  mind  a  "pro- 
ductive fermi.uit"  (as  .-Mbert  I'arsons  calls  'VVagner'.s 
ideas)  leading  to  important  simjdificalions  of  the  art 
of  i)iano  teaching. 

Chieai/o,  St-j>tc>iibci'  17. 


The  Rehearsals  at  Bayreuth. 

A  AVairnerian  comnuinicates  t,<>  the  huh'peu'hmee 
BArje  a  letter  of  s(mie  Intercast,  deseribin::  the  re- 
hearsals of  the  tetralogy  of  the  Xiebelungcn,  which 
took  place  at  Bayreuth'last  montli.     lie  says  : — 

Setting  out  from  Brussels  on  tlie  1st  of  .•\ugust  by 
the  5,30  train,  \  wa.s  at  Coloirne  at  11  o'clock  in  the 
evening  ;  the  next  morning  about  .5  o'clock  at,  May- 
ence,  and  I  arrived  at  Bavrmith  at  half  past  three  in 
the  afternoon.  On  the  road  I  met  ildme.  La 
Baronne  de  Schleinitz.  of  Berlin.  This  meeting,  on 
my  arrival  at  Bayreuth,  made  me  ac(piciinted  with 
the  Baron  Schleinitz,  with  the  burgomaster  of  Baj-- 
reuth,  and  with  iL  Feustel,  the  banker  of  the  Bay- 
reuth scheme,  who  were  waiting  the  arrival  of 
Mdme.  Schleinitz  at  the  terminus.  The  lady,  as 
you  know,  is  an  enthusi.astic  admirer  of  AVag'ner's  i 
music,  and  one  of  the  persons  who  has  contributed 
most  to  interest  the  high  sodcl,v  of  Berlin  in  the 
artistic  enterprise  at  Bayreuth.  The  baid;er  Feustel 
offered  me  hospitality,  .and  1  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion. My  first  care  naturally'  was  to  betake  myself 
to  thenew  theatre  at  Bayreuth — Wagner's  theatre. 
It  is  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  nljout 


a  quarter  of  an  hour's  w.alk,  on  a  hill ;  seen  from  a 
distance,  on  the  Bayreuth  side,  its  aspect,  though 
sim[de,  is  imposing.  A  shady  walk,  "Wagner 
Street,"  leads  to  it.  All  round  are  meadows  and 
forests. 

The  effect  jiroduced  by  the  interior  is  grand,  espec- 
ially as  a  whole.  It  is  nearly  all  finished  :  it  only 
rem.ains  to  execute  the.  decorations  and  to  place  the 
benches.  Seari-ely  had  1  h.azarded  a  few  loidcs  to 
t,he  ri^ht  and  to  tin;  left,  and  particul.irly  plunged 
iido  tlie  gulf  wheri!  I, lie  orchestra  is  ]daced.  when 
Wa^'uer  arriv('d,  Liszt,  Mdme.  de  Schleinitz,  and 
JIdme.  Cosiiua  Wagner  accompanied  him.  He  ad- 
dr(-,sscd  a  few  pleasant  words  to  me.  praised  the 
peo|)lc  of  Brussels,  who,  he  s.a'd,  had  taken  so  active 
a  |)art,  in  the  enterprise,  and  invited  iik;  to  his  re- 
ception in  the  evening.  All  the  ori:liestra  were  at 
their  )iosts.  and  the  rehe.ars.'il  commenced  at  once 
with  the  first,  part  of  "  Kheingold."  .Mthon^h  l,|ie 
orchestra  had  only  had  one  reading,  all  went  as  il  by 
enclian(uien(- ;  ami  1  can  s(;ite,  t,o  my  great,  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  acoustic,  propel  ties  of  the  hall  seemed 
ex(;('llent,. 

The  followinir  were  the  arrangements  for  tin-  re- 
iK'arsals  :  —  In  (he  mornini;  from  10  o'clock  (ill  noon, 
rehearsal  for  tlu^  orchestra  .ahuie  :  in  the  (■vening, 
from  .5  to  7  o'cloidc,  full  rehearsal  with  the  singers  : — 

]\ron((:iv,   2liii    Au^rust "Ivlleingoltl"  Mst  Jlart). 

Tucsilav.  .'Ird  "       '"  (L'nd  part,\ 

AVeiIne»(iay.  Itli    "      "Walkriie"  (Isi  arti). 

'riliir.s(l,'iv..';ill         "        •'         (2n(I  act). 

Fri.l.iy,  Olli  "       "         (.'iniactl. 

Saturday.  Till  "       "Siegfried"  (Istact). 

Siinrl.iv.  Sill  '■         "  (2url  act,^ 

M.niilay,  '.nil  "       "  (:iiil  .id ). 

Tiiesilay.  tntli         "       ..•'G"tter(l;i,iiimerung''(|sl:iiet:). 

Wcdnesriav,  ( (til    "       ..  "  (2iiit  act) 

Tliiirsilay,  12Mi        "       ..  "  (;!ril  act). 

Seated  at  a  table  quite  near  to  the  footlii;lits, 
AVagner  directed  all  the  rehearsals  from  the  stai^e. 
Hans  Iliehtcr  was  at  (,he  (conductor's  desk  in  the 
orchestra.  Liszt  was  present  in  the  li.all  opposite 
W.'i^ner,  the  score  ojien  before  him.  It  was  a  r<'al 
]deasur(c  to  hear  (he  ori'lies(ra  read  at  sight  the  in 
conceivable  ditficullies  .■iccumulated  in  tliirse  scores; 
to  this  it,  added,  in  acconipaniuient  to  (he  sinijcu's.  a 
discrediui  which  c(Uild  not  be  sufiieientlv  admired. 
The  singers  for  the  most  part,  also  deser\-e  no(,hin'»- 
but,  commendation. 

In  the  "  lllieingold,"  Betz.of  Herlin,  sani;  thejiart 
of  Wotan  ftJiM'iiianic  naiiK,' of  O.lin.  the  .Iiipitcr  of 
Scandinavian  mythol.i^^y).  He  is  an  artist  celebra- 
ted tlirniigliout  tJermanv  ;  his  baritone  voi(re  is  of 
admirable  li/iilire.  and  his  fine  presence  well  fits  him 
for  (he  part,.  Lo^e  (the  (roil  of  fire,  tlie  .Mephisto 
of  tlie  proloirue  of  (he  Nieli(dungcn)  was  in  the 
hands  of  Voud.  of  Munich,  whom  you  heard  a(;  (he 
festival  of  Diisseldorf.  and  who  h.-isjiist  iiiadcc  a  grt'at 
siurcess  at  Mmiicli  and  Weimar  in  "Tristan  and 
Isolde."  He  has  a  irood  tenor  voice  and  excellent 
delivery.  .Mberich  (tlu!  dwarf  who  renounces  love 
to  gain  the  Uliincgold)  was  confided  to  t'arl  Hill,  a 
sinser  of  ^reat  reputation  at  concerts  before  he  ap- 
peared on  the  stage.  Hill  is  at  tlie  theatre  of 
Schweriu.  The  niitehnian  in  "  Der  Flie;rend<!  Hol- 
lander" is  considered  his  best  role.  His  concepticiu 
of  the  part  of  -Mberich  ami  his  deitlamation  are 
]>erfect. 

.\s  (o  t!ie  giants  Fafner  and  Fasolt.  (hoy  have 
good  interpreters  in  yi'SL  Reiclieiibi-rg  of  Mannheim, 
and  Filer  of  Cobur^.  .Mime  (the  future  educator  of 
Siegfried)  is  equally  well  interpreted  by  M.  Schlos- 
ser.  of  .Munich,  and  Donner  by  M.  Xierinir.  of  Darm- 
stadt. T'ricka  (tlie  wife,  tlu'  .luno  of  Wot.'in)  is 
Mdme.  de  Griin-Sadler,  of  Cobiirg,  a  well-known 
singer,  with  a  beautiful  voice,  an  excellent  method, 
and  a  prepossessing  face.  Freia(tlieCrermanic  Venus) 
is  a  secondary  ))art.  fairly  filled  by  .Mdlle.  Ilaupt. 
of  Ca.sscl.  ICrda  (the  goddess  of  the  eart,h)  is  Mdme. 
.laida.  of  Ijarmsfadt  wdio  has  a  perfect  voice  and 
declamation.  The  three  daugliters  of  the  Rhine: 
.Mdlles.  Lib  and  Marie  Lehmann.  and  Mdlle.  Lam- 
mert.  of  Berlin,  could  hardly  be  surpa.ssed  in  beauty 
of  voice  and  (uirity  of  intonation  in  the  very  didi- 
cult  inu,sic  a.5signed  to  them.  A  very  successful 
rehearsal  of  the  "  Rheinirold  "  resulted. 

In  regard  to  the  "  WalkUre,"  the  tenor  Xiemann, 
trusted  with  the  ]iart  of  Siegmund,  was  obliged  to 
quit  Bayreuth  hastily,  on  account  of  the  sudden  ill- 
ness of  ids  wife.  I  was  told  that  at  the  rehearsals 
at  the  pi.ano  he  had  sung  better  than  ever.  Vo"-l 
who  had  already  played  Siegmund  at  Municdi! 
oflered  to  take  his  jilace,  and  acquitted  himself 
famously. 

The  distribution  of  the  otljer  parts  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Wotan:"  Eetz.  An  extraordinary  interju-eta- 
tion  :  above  all  in  the  final  scene  of  tiie  third  act, 
where  the  god,  .at  the  instigation  of  Frieka,   and  in 
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s]iite  of  tlio  anpplications  of  Briinnliildp,  decrees  the 
(leat.li  of  Siei^niund,  tlui  nivial\(^i'  of  Sii'tjlindi!, 

"  HuiuiiriK  "  (tlin  liiiHliinid  of  Sii'nli"<l(') :  an  un- 
grntpful  jiart,  Imt  well  tilled  by  M.  Nicriii;^. 

"  Brimnliilde"  ((.lie  Walkiirc):  Mine.  Ki-icdricli 
Mfit.erna,  a  Imrri  ititfrpretfM"  of  Wai^ncr'a  niiisic.  In 
Mic  part  of  HiMinnliihU^  sIk^  is  ininntalilc  ;  licr  voice, 
in  spill'  of  it.H  compass  and  jiowor,  is  capable  of  most 
^■eh'et-like  sounds  ;  her  delivery  is  overpr>\verin<j^ ; 
the  entire  impersonation  has  in  it  somuthinj^  ii'i'esis- 
tible.     Her  success  was  phenomenal. 

"  Sieslinde :  "  Mdlle.  Vogl,  of  Munich.  This  is 
the  well-known  interpreter  of  Isold(\  A  sin^i^er  of 
the  first  order,  she  iiossesses  a  very  beautiful  voice. 
Her  success  was  very  ereat. 

"Frickn:  '  Mdrne.  de  Griin-Sadler.  As  in  the 
"  Rheingold,"  excellent. 

Tlie  eii^ht  Walkiire,  in  spite  of  the  almost  insur- 
mcnmtable  difficulties  of  the  score,  leftnothinij'  to  be 
desired.  On  its  part  the  orchestra  was  irreproach- 
nlile,  csi^ecially  in  the  '"  chevanchi't'  ih:s  Wnlkiire" 
and  in  the  "  conjuration  du  feu."  And  this,  after  a 
siuLjIe  rehearsal  I  When  all  was  over  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  (lersons  present  was  without  bounds. 
There  was  an  interminable  ovation 

At  Wai!;iier's  house  in  the  eveninjT  I  found  .young 
Liszt ;  for  Liszt  is  positively  beeoniinfj  youni:^  ae;ain. 
He  was  asked  to  l)lay  ;  he  sat  down  to  the  piano  and 
jilayetl  a  study,  then  the  Rhapsodic  HonoToise  No. 
2.  1  can  well  say  that  onl}?  Liszt  can  play  so. 
That  reminds  me  of  a  lively  aiu'cdote ;  it  was  last 
summer,  I  believe.  Antoine  Rubinstein  was  at 
Weimar  at  Liszt's  house,  where  were  present  also  a 
few  friends  of  the  great  artist.  Rubinstein,  among 
other  things,  ]ilayed  Schumann's  symphonic  studies. 

It   was  superb,  s.ays  my  friend  L who  was 

present,  When  it  was  finished  Rubinstein  syot  up 
streaming.  Liszt  succeeded  him  at  the  ]iiano  ;  he 
l)Iays,  he  plays,  this  is  thunder,  these  are  lightnings  ; 
then  pauses  iind  ....  gets  up  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.     Such  is  Liszt. 

Although  the  rehearsals  were  strictly  forbidden 
to  the  public,  every  day  the  crowd  of  sjiectatnrs 
became  greater.  Eighty  seats  had  been  placed  in 
the  hall  for  the  visitors  admitted  or  invited. 
Very  soon  these  were  no  longer  enough;  so  that 
people  were  obliged  to  seat  themselves  on  the  floor 
or  the  steps. 

"  Siegfried,"  the  third  part  of  the  tetralogy,  in 
which  Wagner  has  juit  his  finest  art,  did  not  appear 
at  first  to  make  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  public 
as  the  "  Walkiire."  Little  by  little,  however,  the 
public  familiarized  itself  with  the  work,  and  ended 
by  taking  to  it.  The  scene  of  the  awakening  of 
IJriinnhilde  and  the  love  duet  which  follows  raised 
frantic  applause.  The  following  is  the  distribu- 
tion : — 

"  Siegfried  :  "  11.  Unger,  of  Mannheim.  The  per- 
son of  this  actor  is  imposing,  his  voice  is  powerful, 
and  he  is  a  man  of  resources  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  M.  Unger  is  in  reality  the  Siegfried  dreamt  of 
by  Wagner.  His  singing  does  not  take  the  public, 
and  his  performance  is  not  always  spritely  enough. 
The  artist  however  deserves  praise. 

Betz  is  alw.iys  equal  to  the  part  of  "  Wotan." 
With  him  all  tells,  nothing  is  wasted.  JI.  Hill  gets 
on  equally  in  Alberieh.  M.  Schlosser's  Mime  ap- 
peared flat ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  will  become  a 
good  inter]iretatif>n  in  time. 

As  to  M.  Reichenberg's  Fafner,  he  is  a  superb 
giant.  It  was  tried  to  make  him  sing  through  a 
speaking  trumpet:  the  experiment  succeeded  beyond 
all  expectation.  Briinnhilde,  as  represented  by 
Mdme.  Materna,  is  always  enchanting.  Mdme. 
Jaida.  in  Erda,  is  again  distinguished  by  her  voice 
and  delivery.  Mdlle.  Lili  Lehmann,  the  bird  of  the 
forest,  is  ravishing. 

M.  Brandt,  of  Darmstadt,  worked  d'lring  the  re- 
hearsal some  of  the  scenery  executed  under  his  di- 
rections. It  produces  a  yery  good  eft'ect  both  as 
regards  the  composition  and  the  working. 

In  the  evening  I  had  tne  (i):ijior-tunitv  of  seeing  a 
singer  formerly  celebrated,  Wagner's  niece,  .Tohan- 
na  Wagner,  now  Mdme  Jachmanu.  She  asked  me 
to  accompany  her  in  several  songs,  which  she  sang 
d  rat'ir. 

But  now  we  have  come  to  the  last,  to  the  most 
powerful  of  the  dramas  which  compose  the  tetralo- 
gy of  the  Xiebelungen,  the  "  Gbtterdaranierung." 
Every  part  of  this  work  struck  the  public  and 
caused  an  uninterru]ited  succession  of  applause. 
The  rehearsal  of  the  first  and  longest  act  had  to  be 
commenced  half  an  hour  sooner  and  only  finished 
half  an  hour  Later  thiin  the  other  rehearsals. 

The  following  are  the  parts  : — 

"  Siegfried  :  "  M.  Unger. 

"  Hagen"  (the  murderer  of  Siegfried)     M.  Emile 


Scaria  of  the  opera  at  Vienn.a.  This  was  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  first  order.  M.  Scaria  seems  born 
for  this  ])art.  It  is  a  gigantic  apparition.  Kispow- 
I'rlul  voice,  whicli  has  unexpected  vigor,  produces 
an  indescribable  elTect.  lie  was  applaurled  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm. 

"(Junther:"  M.  Eng.  fTura,  of  Leipzig,  a  wtdl 
known  artist  and  askilfid  singer.  You  may  remem- 
ber his  success  at  l>iisseldorf  in  Rubinstein's  "  Tower 
of  Babel."  He  has  here  justified  his  rejiutation  to 
the  utmost. 

"  Alberieh  :  "  M.  Hill.     As  in  the  Rheingold. 

"Briinnhilde" — Mdme.  M.iterna,  always  inconi- 
]^arable  in  sentiment  and  di-aniali<;  intensity.  The 
last  scene  (the  death  of  the  Walkiire,  who  throws 
herself  all  armed  under  the  funeral  pile  of  her  hus- 
band Siegfried),  i.s  as  enchanting  as  possible.  Wag- 
ner threw  himself  on  the  neck  ofthegreat  artist  and 
embraced  her  with  effusion.  (!) 

"  Gutrune;  "  Mile.  Weckerlin  of  Mannheim.  A 
pretty  voice ;  she  sings  well,  and  with  |>urity. 
But  I  did  not  remark  anything  particularly  worthy 
of  observation. 

In  the  part  of  '*  Waltraute,"  Mdme.  Jaida  showed 
herself  in  all  her  glory.  The  g?  and  recitative  of  the 
first  act,  in  which  she  announces  the  decline  of  the 
gods,  was  one  of  the  most  succce.ssful  parts  of  the 
whole  rehearsal. 

The  three  "  Daughters  of  the  Rhine,"  the  two  sis- 
ters Lehmann  and  Mdlle.  Lammert.  were  again 
perfect  in  their  parts  :  very  pure  and  well-rounded 
singing. 

The  "  Nornes,"  entrusted  to  Mmes.  de  Griin-Sad- 
ler,  Ehrenfest,  and  Preiss,  were  very  well  sung. 
The  Companions  of  Gunther  were  also  in  very  good 
hands,  or  rather  in  very  good  voices. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  in  the  "Gotterdara- 
nierung"  everything  went  well:  when  the  final 
scenes  arrived  a  renewal  of  enthusiasm  seized  all 
present.  I  avow,  for  myself,  it  was  the  deepest  im- 
pression 1  have  ever  felt  in  my  life.  At  the  end  there 
was  stampinir  and  cheers  for  Wagner.  Wagner,  in 
a  few  words,  thanked  the  .artists  and  performers  for 
the  zeal  which  they  had  shown  during  the  rehear- 
sals. On  the  whole  they  had  been  very  satisfactory. 
As  to  Wagner's  last  work,  it  is  perhaps  the  grand- 
est manifestation  of  the  genius  of  the  master.  Suc- 
cess next  year  appears  henceforth  certain. 

The  last  reception  at  Wagner's  house  was  very 
brilliant.  Illunnnations  in  the  garden  and  villa, 
fireworks,  serenades  by  the  military  band  of  the 
garrison  of  Bayreuth-  nothing  was  wanting.  All 
the  performers  had  been  invited.  Wagner  again 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  them.  Then  he  proposed 
the  health  of  tlie  King  of  Bavari.a.  After  a  toast  to 
Wagner,  much  cheered,  Liszt  played  some  frag- 
ments of  his  oratorio  "  Saint  Francis."  Then  we 
separated  with  repeated  cheers  for  "  Wagner  in 
1876." 

In  the  course  of  the  rehearsals,  a  trial  of  the  ap- 
paratus for  lighting  was  made.  For  the  stage  alone 
there  are  2,. ")00  burners ;  in  the  hall  15,000.  Un- 
derneath the  theatre  are  two  cellars  in  which  jets  of 
steam  will  be  kept  ready  for  scenic  effects.  Thanks 
to  some  verv  ingenious  contrivances,  the  whole 
stage  can  be  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  vapor,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  diflferent  colored  lights,  will  imitate 
mists,  clouds,  rain-bows,  <fec.,  and  will  also  serve 
to  extinguish  fire  it  it  should  break  out. 
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Music  in  Boston, 

We  have  already  cited  "  Old  Prob,"  .as  to  some  of 
the  chief  signs  of  the  season  close  at  hand ;  such  as 
the  Oratorios,  the  Orchestral  Concerts,  and  the 
"great  stars."  These,  though  last  named,  will  be  first 
in  the  field ;  and  both  .as  to  these,  and  other  feat- 
ures yet  to  be  enumerated,  "  probabilities  "  resolve 
more  into  certainties  as  their  day  approaches. 

First  in  order  come  the  concerts  of  Herr  Doctor 
H.\Ns-GiiiDo  vos  BuELow  (we  have  succeeded  in 
adding  an  inch  to  his  stature, — i.e.,  a  syllable  to  the 
length  of  his  title  as  displa^-ed  in  the-  announce- 
ments). The  programmes  of  the  first  three  concerts 
(Oct.  18,  20,  and  22)  are  before  us.  They  are  strong 
programmes  and  significant.  Each  consists  of  three 
numbers :   a  group  of  piano  solos  being  placed  be- 


tween a  Concerto  or  some  other  large  form  of  piano 
work  with  Orchestra  (conducted  by  Carl  Bergmann). 
Beethoven  heads  the  table  in  two  of  the  banquets, 
while  Liszt  sits  opposite  as  cro-ifiicr,  Beethoven 
appears  at  Ids  greatest  (it  will  be  no  fault  of  the 
interpreter  if  he  do  not),  namely  in  the  great  JP-flat, 
the  "  Emperor,"  Concerto,  and  the  lovely  one  in  G  ; 
— Liszt  in  a  Fimtahir  irmgrnisf,  which  he  has  ded- 
icated to  Billow,  and  his  E-flat  Concerto,  which  An- 
na Mehlig  used  to  play  here.  Between  them  are 
ranged,  at  the  first  feast,  solos  by  Chopin  (Nocturne, 
Chant  Polonaise,  Berceuse,  Valsn) ;  at  the  thirl. 
Bach  (Organ  Prel.  and  Fugue  in  A  minor,  arr.  by 
Liszt),  Mendelssohn  (Prel,  and  Fugue,  Op.  3-5,  No. 
1),  and  Rafr(Prel.  and  Fugue,  from  Suite,  Oi>.  72), 
— this  last  a  very  worshipful  and  learned  company. 
In  the  second  programme,  Henselt  takes  the  head, 
with  his  F-mimr  (J  incerto ;  Webjr  the  other  enX, 
with  his  brilliant  Polonaise  in  E,  as  arranged  by 
Liszt;  and  only  Beethoven  between,  i.e.,  a  party  of 
his  brain  children,  in  the  shape  of  the  15  Variations, 
(fee.,  on  a  theme  from  the  "  Eroica."  There  are  to 
be  seven  of  these  concerts,  including  two  Saturd.ay 
matinees,  at  the  first  of  which  (Oct.  2:?)  the  first 
programme  will  be  repeated.  Von  Blilow  is  to  play 
the  Chiekering  Piano. 

The  other  "  bright  particular  star"  of  the  piano- 
forte heavens,  M  ne.  Arabell.i  GoDo.iao,  has  joined 
the  TiETJEN'S  constellation,  which  will  be  very  lus- 
trous. We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Mix  Strakosch 
has  engaged  her  to  appear  with  Mile.  Tietjens  in 
sixty  concerts,  for  which  he  is  to  pay  the  great 
pianiste  three  thousand  pounds  sterling,  the  engage- 
ment to  commence  in  New  York  on  the  4th  of 
O.itober,  and  conclude  about  the  raid.lle  of  .lanuiry. 
We  presume  this  double  star  will  shine  on  Boston 
when  the  Biilow  sets. 

And  now  for  Chamber  Concerts.  The  Quintette 
Clubs,  of  which  we  had  three  last  winter,  are  re- 
duced to  two  by  the  disbanding  of  the  "  Beethoven  " 
party.  (We  cannot  say  that  we  are  sorry  ;  for  this 
tendency  of  our  best  mnsicians.  Dirtic.ilarly  violin- 
ists, to  traverse  the  country  in  small  clul)s,  is  well 
nigh  fatal  to  any  hope  of  a  complete  and  well-trained 
Boston  orchestra  ;  and  Boston  will  hardi y  have  the 
right  to  call  herself  a  musical  city  if  she  depends  on 
travelling  organiz:ition3  from  without  for  that.) 

The  oldest  of  them  all,  the  Mindelssohn  Qiin- 
tette  Club,  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  has,  we 
believe,  already  started  on  one  of  its  long  Western 
concert  tours.  One  only  of  the  original  members 
remains,  Mr.  Ryan.  Our  e-xcellent  Wulf  Fries,  the 
favorite  violoncellist  from  the  fiist,  withdrew  from  ' 
them  a  year  ago ;  had  he  continued  in  the  Club, 
Boston  would  miss  so  true  an  artist  through  the 
chief  part  of  the  season ;  but  we  are  hiippy  to  know 
that  we  shall  have  him  always  with  us.  Mr.  C.  N. 
Allen,  head  and  founder  of  the  late  Beethoven  Club, 
has  taken  the  place  of  Mr.  Hamm,  who  has  returned 
to  Germany,  and  of  course  fills  it  worthily,  alterna- 
ting occasionally  with  Mr.  Schultze  in  the  leading 
of  the  classical  quartets  and  quintets.  They  have 
an  admirable  'cellist,  as  they  had  last  year,  in  Mr. 
Hennig,  besides  the  occasional  assistance  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Heindl's  double  bass.  Mr.  Edward 
Heindl  plays  both  viola  and  flute,  being  good  at 
both,  exceptionally  fine  with  the  latter  instrument. 
Mr.  R\-an  still  adheres  to  viola  and  clarinet.  We 
believe  they  intend  to  give  a  short  series  of  their 
good  old  classical  chamber  concerts  here  some  time 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  winter.  Meanwhile  they 
have  already  given  a  taste  of  their  quality,  twice, 
in  the  popular  Sunday  evening  entertainments  at 
the  Parker  Memorial  Hall : — such  concerts,  we  pre- 
sume, as  they  will  give  in  the  country  and  out  West, 
— not  precisely  the  "good  old"  classical  style  of 
programme,  although  partly  that;  but  the  part  is 
not  equ.al  to  the  whole,  nor  is  it  equal  to  itself,  in 
fact  it  is  not  itself,  when  severed  from  the  whole  ! 
Each  of  these  concerts  (which,  we  must  own,  were 
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ra^crlv  iittiMidiMl  and  licartily  nii]il.uiilcil  iilU-r  fvci'j- 
|iic-«')  lici;an  with  an  ariarii;e(l  Overture,  six  instru- 
ments for  (lutline  of  an  orclicstra,  tlie  clarinet,  for 
inptanee,  iloinjr  duty  also  as  trumpet.,  horn,  and 
whatnot.  In  tliis  way  the  Overtures  to  "Tell," 
and  Mendelssolin's  "  Meeresstille,"  &c..  (whieh  the 
proirramnu's  still  persist  in  mistranslatin;;  "A  eahn 
sea  and  happy  voyaije  ")  sn^ested  themselves  in 
some  of  their  salient  features.  For  classical  num- 
bers, they  played  one  ni^ht  the  Allegretto  and 
Adaifio  from  Mendelssohn's  B-flat  Quintet,  and  the 
slow  niovenient  from  Beelhovcn's  in  C  ;  and,  on  the 
second  ni^iht,  the  Andante  ami  Scherzo  froir.  Men- 
delssi>hn's  Quintet  in  A,  and  the  nohle  Adagio  from 
Silinliert's  Quintet  with  two  violoncellos.  These 
were  interspi'rsed  andil  solos  and  variation  iiieces, 
in  winch  ea(li  virtuoso  gave  fine  proofs  nf  his  skill, 
and  arrangements,  paraphases,  itc,  from  operas, 
I.'i/iiinfriti.  itc.  Last  Sunday  evenin;;,  they  hail  the 
assislance  of  a  jileasinii-  vocalist.  Miss  F.\nnt  Kei.- 
Looc,  who  was  niu(di  ai)plau<led  after  Bisiuip's 
"  Ilcho  Son;;"  (voice  rivallini;  llnte)  ami  a  som?  or 
two  by  Franz  and  Schumann.  Iliu'  clear,  fresh 
voice, "quite  fli'\ible,  and  lu-r  style  and  cnlt\ire,  thus 
far,  seemed  belter  suited  lo  the  fiu-mcr  than  the 
latter.  To  faiilv  jnilyc  her  jiowers,  however,  we 
must  hear  more'of  her;  we  should  say  there  was 
frriod  voice  and  talent ;  but  wdu^Mhci'  cimcertiziiiLr 
thriuia'h  the  country  is  the  best  school  for  it,  one 
mii^ht  doubt. 

Till'  Lisleiiinnn  |i:oty  [Roston  rhilhavmnnic  rUlbl— com- 
j^escd   iia  licfoie,  of  fhi-  tuothrrp  T>isteni;uin,  violin,  Mr. 

Gran viula.  H;u  nIcj;.-]!,  ■<',-lln,  Weiuer.  Ilutc.  Ii"l/,  liciiu, 

— nunouitfc  si.\  clas^ii  ;i]  conct-rls  in  tlic  ielKiv:i1cd  ami  rc- 
veutihiled  llum-lcad  Hall  lumlcr  tlio  Music  llalll  as  lol- 
lows:  N(.v.  n,  I).-,-.  1  anil  21!.  .Tun.  :i  .mil  111,  anil  K.li.  I'll 
Mnie.  Siliiller,  Mih.  Sniilli.  Mib.  Dow,  ami  others  will 
asslMt  liuriiit:  tlie  reason.  ^Ve  liav.'  had  uoiltin;:  nf  its  liiud 
no  ^itiiii  in  r.iibton  a^^  tlirir  pnnily  allendi-il  loiiecrts  of  last 
winter;  .-0111  now  tlial  tlicir  i|uality  is  ln-tter  known,  wi: 
doubt  not  thev  will  lie  warnilv  p.-iti oiii/.i-il  .-ind  trivc  us  a 
Series  of  ricli 'feasts —Tliat  tliiae  will  be  otlicr  riiaiTilier 
matinees  anil  coiirerts  ofaclioire  cliniaclel-.  of  pi.uiufort  • 
music,  at  :ill  e\  riUs,— nuiy  In-  tnkoii  for  1,'rantt'il.  sinci'  we 
have  tiie  artists  with  us,  auil  their  atinual  lioinjiH-rs  of 
Beethoven,  <"liopin,  Srlinbt-rt,  Si-hnmami,  *^L'c  ,  wtiicli  they 
know  so  will  how  to  choont-,  comtiiiu-,  and  to  jii  client,  have 
.irowri  inilispcliMitile.  The  '•  ronsci\:itorio'j,"  also,  will 
not  allow  fliainliiT  concerts  to  cease  troiu  tlie  land,  trust 
th.iii  (or  that,  lint  so  far  the  niinoniu'cniciils  in  tlliskinil 
lue  few;  ami  a  nnisical  season  in  Uoston  without  a  threat 
many  purely  (^lassii'al  f'liainln  r  conciMts  i;ia  hardly  be 
ealle'il  ;i  season.  If  there  is  nnich  call  tor  Ihein,  will  tluiy 
not  come? 

W<'  come  now  lo  the  vocal  Clubs.  The  Apollo  will  make 
every  exeltioii  to  keep  up  its  hit.di  slaiahiril  in  theexeeution 
of  male  pal  t-soiitx  anil  ehoius.  From  the  f;u-t  lb;it  their 
eoiidnetor,  Mr.  15.  .T.  I-an;;,  has  been  in  Knrnpe  seekinu' 
new  stores  itf  nuisic  for  them,  we  m:iy  eiiterllun  the  hope 
that  they  will  timl  tnatter  worthier  o'f  tbeir  powers  thati 
German  j):u  t-siine;s  nierelv.  Besides  their  freipient  "l)Ul)- 
lic  rehears.ils"  in  Horliciillinal  Hall,  or  etscwbere,  con- 
certs will  be  i;ivcn  in  the  Miisie  ll;ill  Dec.  3ll.  Jan.  'J,  May 
23  and  25.— The  Boybsion  Cliib  h  is  resmneil  it*  rehearsals 
uialer  the  able  direction  ot  Mr.  G.  L.  Osfood.  Its  Music 
Ilall  eiilieerts  will  take  plaee  on  the  eveuinirs  nf  IJce.  2^, 
,Jau.  4,  Ma,\  24  ami  2i.t.  Their  repeitoire  lias  been  materi- 
ally en  ieticil.  and  ue  lle;l.- tialt  anioiu;  other  i:iiod  ilUell- 
tio'ns,  they  have  that  of  stvulyi;i^  Cherubini's  liolde  liei|Ui- 
em  for  ni.-ile  \oiees,— the  work  wliicli  won  the  biehcst 
eompliiiieiil  Ironi  Beethoven.— The  (tipheus  will  not  le;ive 
its  room :— not  that  it  i.-i  sick  by  ;iny  means.— The  Kiiirlish 
Glee  and  Madrifral  sini^ers,  from  "New  York,  will  renew 
their  Welcome  visits  early  in  December,  ami  also  later  in 
the  season. 

chibs  ot  inixcil  voices,  larse  enon;^h  to  siiij^  with  orches- 
tm,  will  not  he  wantin;;;  thouj^h  .some  of  tliein  feel  more 
at  lioine,  feel  their  own  \oii-es  more,  with  only  a  pianoforte 
(u- ijinirtet  aceouip;iniinent.  elf  one  of  these  we  le.ul,  in 
the  Courier: 

•■  The  friends  of  the  Koster  Club  will  be  ;.dad  to  bear  that 
it  will  reassemble  next  inonili,  and  at  oma'  be-^in  wank  on 
isome  lati,'e  and  new  coiuposirioii,  either  Gade's  A'r/  A'tng 
or  Kiil'itiiis  liy  the  same  aritlior.  .\Ir.  .-Vllen  .\.  Brown,  \vlio 
divides  Willi  .Mr.  <.leoiL:e  b'ostcr  the  direition,  and  assumes 
with  the  same  ^ii'ijl  lemall  all  the  responsibilities  of  niaa- 
aKeincnl,  has  latelv  iicide  a  metrical  translation  of  the  text 
of  the  last-named  work.  Ibis  will  be  the  ninth  workinj; 
Heasoii  of  the  einb,  tlioueh  the  tenth  of  its  existence,  the 
last  Season  Iroine-  tieeii  iruell  uj)  on  account  ot  the  foiiiia- 
tiou  of  The  (.Jeeilia.  Duiii  g  eacdi  season  oueor  more  hir^^e 
choral  works,  never  before  heard  in  Boston,  has  been 
Inonirhi  out;  and  the  lighter  imisic  of  the  proar.imtne, 
p.irt  siinjjs  and  the  like,  has  always  consist, mI  lal;;clv  of 
novelties  in  their  way.  Mr.  Geoiite  E.  Wliitin;;  will  oiliei- 
a(e  as  direcior  for  this  season." 

The  IliLdilaiiits  Miisieal  .\ssociation,  so  far  as  reported, 
had  Hot  yet  deeiiled  oil  its  conductor.  Tile  Sharlalid  Cho- 
ral Soeiely.  which  bears  the  name  of  its  ellieient  leader, 
will  siiitt  as  Last  year.— 2.'jl)  voices  stroma, — in  the  conceits 
ot  Theodore  Tb'omas.  4'liey  have  heeuii  rehearsals  on 
some  modern  CJ.-rman  wanks. — "  The  Cecilia"  has  lieeli 
notitii'il  to  le-assenilile  for  rehearsal  under  Mr.  Lalli;.  and 
(loululess  will  take  |.art  in  sevel  al  of  the  Harvard  tsympho- 
nyCimecrts.  It  is  proposed  to  slreiiu;llien  it  in  point  of 
numbers,  .so  tar  as  it  m.iy  bi-  done  without  ininrin^  the  rare 
purity  and  relineinent  of  its  ei|.,cnibie  of  voices.  T'he 
work  IS  not  laid  out  for  it  with  anv  certaintv  :  but  some  or 
all  of  Hie  following  eoinpositions  will  probably  he  tlivell :  of 
last  year's  work  there  uiav  be  re|irateil  Some  selections 
lioin  "  I'aradise  and  the  I'eri":  the  "  Km  vaiilbe''  li'inalc 
by  Weber;  llie  "  borelcy"  by  Mendelssuba.'  And  tbeiearc 
under  consiileration,  for  new  matter:  a  churns  from 
Gluck's  Ah;  si,-,  preceded  by  the  Overture;  Gade's  "  Coin- 
ala,"  a  poition  of  Sebiinianirs  "  Faiisl"  iiiu^ic,  and  po.ssi- 
bly  one  of  llie  L'leat  Cantalas  by  Bach. 
Beside  the  operatic  prospects  already  mentioned  [the 


Kcllniri;  English  troupe,  the  Wachtel  German  and  Italian 
opera],  we  have  assurance  from  lieadrptnrtcrs  that  Ntiss 
,\ililaide  rhilliinis  is  orirauizini;  an  effeetivp  companv  for 
Italian  Opera  inctndiu^  several  new  siterers  [amonctlhem 
the  sister  of  :Miss  P.,  who  has  won  such  praise  ahrnadl. 
Purins  the  winter  she  will  revive  some  nf  ibe  <ronil  old 
Rossini  operas,  such  as  ,S'c?/o>(V/yii'''' and  C'  iifrentolii:  and 
it  is  even  under  consideration  to  t^ive  us  a  first  hearimr  of 
his  sparklin<r  Cnmte  6lrv,-next  to  the  "B.,rber"  his  most 
amusing  comic  opera.    ThiJ  is  certainly  fjond  news. 

IHnv.viiT)  Symcuiinv  Coxci-KTS.  Mme.  Mapklink 
Srnil.r.T^R  will  play  in  either  the  llrst  or  second  coma-rt. 
If  in  the  first,  the  proi;raiiiiiie  will  be: 

Overture:  "  The  Water  Carrier," CiimfniNI 

ri.auo  Concerto,  in  B  minor,  Op.  80  [firat  thin.] 

lit  5IMEL 
Mine.  M.VDF.LIXF,  Scut  LI. Kit. 


"  Scotch  "  Svmphonv 

f?l  Piano  ISolo. 

Overture:  "  Uiiler  of  the  Spirits 


.if  r.Nor.LssonN 

WlCIiEU 


A  Cohrection'.— Will  yon  allow  me  to  say  thromjli  the 
.Journal  that  either  I  wrote  the  wromr  name  by  mistake  in 
my  article  (copied  from  C/nirch'i  MxHor]  nn  the  practical 
value  of  Tlelnilndt^'s  discoveries,  or  my  MS.  was  eililfd 
after  itlefimy  hand. 

The  Weber  (linno  [:is  one  can  eas  ly  bear]  has  in  ;reneral 
Tint  the  tone  ascribed  to  it  in  my  article,  lint  a  more  re- 
served, sombre,  somewhat  mnlUed.  almost  ttuU  torn*,  and 
Is  far  fr.nn  bcim;  particularly  rich  in  the  high  jiartial 
tones.  The  piano  I  intended  to  mention  w:l»  the  Decker 
BroH  ,  which  is  the  one  b:ivin;;  the  brilliant,  reckless  tone 
I  ppoke  of,  so  verij  abundant  in  hi|.;h  p:irli:d  tones,  not  all 
of  wdlieh  are  consonant.  AlthouL'h  this  Is  a  matter  of  no 
consequcucc,  not  the  sliprhtest  bkiine  or  censure  bein;:: 
imidied  In  my  article,  I  desire  to  make  the  corrcinlon  sim- 
ply hecansc  I  do  not  like  to  have  the  credit  ofa  poorer  ear 
than  I  have. 

Please  say  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer  that  if  T  have  repeated 
the  "  liand-wasljimr"  story  of  Meethoven.  I  hereby  swear 
off,  and  will  do  so  no  more.        Your  Ob't'  Serv't, 
Sejd.  22.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews. 


Music  in  New  York. 

Xlw  York.  .Sept.  27.  The  hist  week  of  the  seft 
son,  nt  the  f'entriil  I'ark  Ctardeu,  witnessed  two  re- 
markable Concerts.  The  first,  Sept.  14.  was  ii 
"  Watjuor  Xiu'ht."  the  ]iro;;ramini>  consistin;;  of 
selections  from  his  works  in  chronological  order. 

On  Thursdiiy.  Sept.  li'i.  the  niirht  set  apart  for 
Mr.  TlKUmis's  benefit  and  the  last  concert  of  the  sea- 
son. The  winds  bb'W  and  the  rains  descended  ;  hut 
every  I'ox  was  taken  and  every  seat  in  the  hotise 
occii|ned.  Whenever  Thomas  turned  his  2;enial  face 
to  the  audience  he  was  £;reeted  with  cheers  and 
applause.  The  pro;;ranime  was.  in  itself,  a  work  of 
art,  and  misht  be  called,  "  the  history  of  the  sym- 
phony from  its  inec|itii>n  to  its  perfection."  It  was 
as  follows: 

Suite  in  I),  N'o.  3 J.  S.  Bach 

1.  Overture,  2.   Air.  3.  Gavotte, 

4.  Bonrree.        .*>,  Gi^uc. 
Svmphoiiv  in  G,  Xo.  13,  [Breitkopt  ami  ll.irtei;. 

H:iydn 

Overture:  "  Majjic  Flute  " Mo->.;irt 

M:isonic  Funer;d    M;ircli Mozart 

Concerto,  for  llnte  and  harp  f  first  movement]  ..Mo/_art 
Messrs.  Webner  and  L  .ckwood. 

Sonata  appassionat;i.  Op.  .">7.  F  minor Beethoven 

Mr.  S.  I.iebiin;. 
Symphony,  Xo.  .5,  C  minor ....'. Beethoven 

The  beautiful  Suite  in  D.  had  :dre;idy  been  played, 
at  the  (larden.  but  the  Haydu  Symphony  was  heard 
for  the  first  time,  and  was  received  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. It  has  all  the  charael  eristics  whieh  make 
Haydn's  music  so  beautiful,  and  it  is  to  he  lioped 
that  Mr.  Thoma.s  will  i^ive  us  another  opportunity 
of  licarintr  it. 

The  movement  from  the  Mozart  ('oucm-to.  (i''hite 
and  Har[i),  afforded  the  ]ilayers.  .Messrs.  Wehn  -r 
and  Lockwood,  an  opportunity  to  display  their  ad- 
mirable talents  to  fcrcat  advanlau'e. 

The  pianist  Mr.  Lieblini;  phiyed  the  Sonnta  Ap- 
passtoH'tftt  from  memory.  giviuLj  a  correct  and  intel- 
ligent interpretation.  This  artist,  w  ho  has  recently 
made  his  appearance  among  us,  is  a  young  man  of 
IG  years,  wlio  has  already  acquired  a  somewlmt  ex- 
teni|i-d  reputation  in  Eurtipe.  He  plays  the  most 
ditlicult  concorto.s  from  memory  ami  dispbiys  great 
facility  of  execufion.  His  playing  lacks  the  deejjer 
feeliun'  and  passion  of  the  matured  arti.sL — but  thi.s 
seems  all  that  is  wanting. 


And  now  a  few  words  respecting  our  musical 
prospects  fiu-  the  hill  and  winter. 

We  are  to  ha\e  the  usual  series  of  Sympliony 
Concerts,  six  in  number,  by  the  Tliomas  Orchestra, 
at  Steinway  Hall,  on  the  Saturd.ay  evenings  Nov. 
i:i.  Dec.  4.  .Ian.  22.  Feb.  21,  March  2.5  and  April 
22.  On  the  Thnr<^il;iy  jireceding  each  concert  a 
public  rehe:irsal  will  be  given  at  2  o'clock.  "With 
this  orchestra  of  course  the  rehearsal  is  in  nowise 
inferior  to  the  concert ;  and  last  season,  when  this 
system  was  ado])ted.  many  persons  attended  both 
the  rehearsal  and  the  concert. 

The  Is.  Y.  Philharmonic  Society  has  issued  its 
]iros|iectiis  for  the  coming  season.  Instead  of  three 
public  rehearsals  preceding  each  concert,  us  hereto- 
fore, there  will  be  two  reliears;i|s  only.  The  fir.-,t 
of  these  will  lie  termed  a  matinci.'.  and  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  varied  by  the  introduction  of  pieces 
not  in  the  ret^nlar  concert  list.  At  the  rehearsal 
immediately  jireceding  Ihe  concert  the  regular  con- 
ctu-t  pro<rramme  will  be  adhered  to.  The  Concerts 
will  he  i^iveti  on  the  following  cvenini^s,  Nov.  l;i, 
Dec.  11.  .Ian.  22.  Feb.  III.  March  l.S  and  April  22. 
It  will  be  observed  th:it  three  of  these  concerts  fall 
upon  the  dates  selected  by  -Mr.  Tiiomas  h;r  liis  Syui- 
pliony  soirees. 

The  Concerts  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, with  the  Thomas  Orchestra,  will  talie  (dace 
on  flic  eveiiiiii;s  of  Dec.  IS.  .Ian.  1.5.  Feb.  12.  >Iarch 
18  ami  .-Vpril  8.  There  will  be  three  public  reliear- 
s;lls  befoia.'  each   concert. 

Messrs.  M.  and  .M.  Strakosch  will  take  the  field 
Oct.  4.  and  fipeii  the  campaign  with  a  series  of  six 
concerts  at  Steinway  Hall.  These  concerts  will  be 
^'iven  on  the  evenini;s  of  Oct.  4.  fi.  .f.  11,  1:!  and  15. 
There  will  also  he  two  matinees  on  Oct.  ft,  and  111. 
respectively.  The  concert  troupe  is  com|)oseil  of  the 
followiuLr  artists:  Mdlle.  Theresa  Titiens.  Mdme. 
Araliella  (ioddanl.  Si;;,  .'^auret.  violinist,  and  others. 
— making  one  of  the  best  companies  wdiieh  have  ev- 
er appeared  in  America. 

.\  short  season  of  En;,dish  t>pera  will  he  tjiveu  by 
the  Kello;;'.;  Compau}'.  at  Booth's  T'lietitri',  begin- 
niiiy:  on  Momlay  evenini;  Oct.  11.  and  lasting  two 
wetdis.  'I'welve  evening  jicrformama'S  and  two 
matinees  will  be  jriven. 

The  opera  season,  at  the  .\cademy  of  Music,  will 
ojien  on  Monday  evcnini^Oct.  l.S,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  .Vd.  N'cueudorii'.  There  will  be  twenty 
subscription  nights  and  six  matinees  of  Italian  and 
Ceianan  ojiera.  The  oper.as  to  be  produced  imdnde 
"  l-olientrrin."  "  The  Huirueiiols."  "  l.a  .luive." 
"  l,'.\fricaine."  "II  Trovatore."  "William  Tell." 
"I.e  Postillion  de  Longiumeau,"  "I, a  Daiui'  Blanche." 
"  II  Profela."  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  "  Lucia."  "  I.ucretia 
Bor;:ia."  "  Masimiello  "  and  "  Martha."  jiarl  of  w  hich 
will  be  sunt;  in  (iei'inan  and  ]>art  in  Italian. 

iliuu*  Wiuditel  will  be  the  Icadini;  .artist,  and  tlie 
company  will  iiududc:  Mile.  Eni;enie  Pajipeiiheim, 
Mine.  .Minna  Wa^'uer.  Mile.  .Icannetfe  llnldher;;. 
Mile.  Natalie  Wilttnan.  Ilerr  .lulins  Milder.  Here 
Bruno  Cunlzburt^er  and  Ilerr  .loseph  Fassbemler. 
Most  of  these  names  are  new  to  us,  but  it  is  to  he 
hoped  tliat  the  support  will  be,  in  some  degiee.  wtir- 
thy  of  the  2:reat  tenor,  whose  sjilemlid  .singint;  we 
have  ;dreadv  had  occasion  to  admire.  .-\..\.('. 


Musical  Examinations  at  Harvard. 

Tile  folio  w  in;X  priuled  questions  Were  subniittcd 
to  Prof.  Paine's  C'lasses  at  the  annual  examination. 
June.  1S75.  Written  answers  were  required  from 
each  Tiieinber  of  the  class,  iirejiarcd  upon  a  t^iven 
day  in  the  class  room,  and  wilhoul  aid  of  book, 
notes,  or  instniment. 

1.     H.Mt.MOXT. 

1  Resolve  the  dominant  Seventh  chord  of  D  into  the 
otlier  triads  tli.iii  the  tonic  triad. 

2.  Resolve  the  dominant  seventh  chord  of  B  flat  throne;h 
ail  upward  proj;ression  of  the  seventh: 

(u)  By  exclcin^^ini;  the  i>ro;^ressioii  with  \arious  p;irls; 

l/f)  By  sustaiuin*;  the  fuiiihiineiital  tone; 

(c)  By  cbn^matic  altenition  and  mo.lnkition. 

3.  (yivc  three  ilifTerent  resolutions  of  the  chords  on  the 
blackboard. 

4.  Write  out  the  four-part  harmony  of  the  figured  base 
given  on  the  blackboard. 

,5.  With  what  seventh  chords  of  the  scale  may  the  ang- 
mciite.l  triad  lie  connected".*  Give  au  cs;imi)le  and  reso- 
lnt:ion  of  each. 

C.  What  is  suspension?  St:ite  the  rules  th;it  go\ern 
suspension. 

7.  Correct  the  examples  of  suspension  iriven  on  the 
blackboard,  and  state  the  rules  which  the\-   !    ■    .-  i  I 
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R.  Write  out,  the  fouv-pnrt.  luinnmiy  to  tUo  baSH  given  on 
the  MaMkbDanl. 

0.  Statr  the  rules  ol"  the  propor  treafinont  of  orj^an 
point.    Wliat  are  Htationnry  toiioR? 

10.  What  are  p.iasinp;  notes  atirl  npi>'>tiLri:tliir:i^,  and 
wh;it  are  the  eonditionM  of  their  proper  lre;iliii''iit,? 

11.  Why  wnuM  tlic  movement  j;iveii  nil  llu-  Maeklionni 
be  iiiadiiilHsahh'? 

12.  WlKit  iiiterv:ilsni;iy  appr>iri,'i.'ttnr:ts  form  when  intro- 
(lueed  ahnnc  t!in  harmonic  note? 

^.^.  What  fjiiillM  in  h;irinony  nuisr  be  avoided  in  usint^ 
pas»*ing  notes  and  ;i|)p(>^^i;it,iirasV 

14.  Suite  the  difVerenl,  kinds  of  niodnlation,  and  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  elfeeLin<i  modulation. 

15.  State  tlio  eonditions  of  the  <iood  tn^atnieilt  of  the 
bass  in  writinj^  the  Iiannnni*-  ;ieeonip;inimrMtto  a  melody. 

1().  What  constitntes  a  ;j;<)od  melodie  proi;Tes»^iou  of  the 
pans? 

17.  Wiiat  refltrieticnifl  .are  to  lie  observed  in  the  use  of 
the  (diord  of  the  sixth  ami  fourth? 

18.  When  are  covered  tiftlia  and  oetaves  allowable,  and 
when  not? 

19.  Harmonize  in  four  parts  the  melody  given  on  the 
blackboard. 

20.  Harmonize  in  fonr  parts  tlie  choral,  ''Christus,  der 
ist  mein  Lcben." 

2.      COUNTERPOIXT. 

1.  Give  a  definition  of  connterpoint. 

2.  Crive  the  rnlea  of  four-part  eqnal  counterpoint. 

3.  Write  an  exampl  ■  of  equal  counterpoint  in  four  parts 
to  the  bass  given  on  the  blackboard. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  resourcesthatmay  be  employed 
in  counterpoint  of  the  second  order,  two  notes  against 
one. 

5.  Write  a  counterpoint  of  the  second  order,  cantns 
firmus  in  the  alto  and  counterpoint  in  the  soprano,  to  the 
theme  given  on  the  blatdcbojivd. 

fi.  Give  the  rules  of  counterpoint  of  the  third  order,  four 
notes  against  one. 

7-  Write  an  example  of  three  part  counterpoint,  four 
notes  atrninst  one,  cnntus  iirmus  in  the  bass  and  connter- 
point in  the  alto  to  the  theme  given  on  the  blackboard. 

8.  Write  an  example  of  two-part  counterj  oint(3-2),  can- 
tns tirnHis  in  the  alto  and  counterpoint  in  soprano,  to  the 
theme  given  on  the  blackboard. 

9.  Detine  doulde  counterpoint,  and  give  the  rules  of 
double  counterpoint  in  the  octave. 

10.  Write  double  counterpoint  in  the  octave  with  an 
a  Idltional  voice  in  the  alto,  cantus  firmus  in  the  bass,  to 
tlie  theme  given  on  the  blackboard. 

11  Give  the  rules  of  double  counterpoint  in  the  tenth 
ancl  twe'fth. 

12.  Write  double  connterpoint  in  the  t-^nth,  with  an 
added  middle  part,  to  the  theme  given  on  the  blackboard. 

3.  Imitative  Counterpoint  and  Fugue. 

1.  Compose  an  example  nf  imitative  connterpoint  in  four 
parts  to  the  choral,  "  Vom  Hirainel  hoch  da  koniai  ich 
her." 

2.  Define  the  fugue.  What  are  principal  pirts  and 
devices  of  the  fugue?    Give  a  separate  account  of  each. 

3.  What  are  the  i^enernl  divisions  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
plete fugue,  and  the  usual  modulations  that  take  place  in 
the  course  of  a  fui^ue  ? 

4.  Stnte  the  order  of  thi^  entrance  nnd  recurrence  of  the 
voiee^^  in  the  treatment  nf  the  subject,  and  other  principal 
materials  of  the  fugue  in  two  voices. 

5.  Tonij  ose  a  two-part  fugue  to  the  theme  given  on  the 
blackboard. 

4.  History  of  Music. 

[Give  important  dater.    Two  of  the  questions  marked 
with  an  asterisk  mny  be  omitted  ] 

1.  Describe  the  medin!v;il  chnreh  modes  and  their  char- 
acteristics, and  give  an  account  of  the  reform  in  the  tonal 
system. 

2.  Give  a  sketch  of  instrumental  music  from  Giovanni 
Gabrielli  to  Sebistian  Bach. 

*3.  Why  did  instrumental  music  naturally  succeed  vocal 
music  in  the  order  of  artistic  development? 

*4.  Oriiiin  of  the  organ,  harpsichord,  and  violin;  nt 
what  period  did  these  instruments  severally  attain  their 
full  di'velopment. 

5.  Whnt  progress  did  the  Ttnlian  Opera  make  in  the 
eighteenth  century  in  the  development  of  the  recitative, 
air,  choru*,  and  orchestral  accompaniment?  Name  the 
masters  who  best  represent  the  Neapolitan  opera  style. 

■*G.  What  were  the  characteriatica  of  French  Opera  under 
Lnlly  andRamean? 

7.  Bach:  Give  a  brief  outline  of  his  career,  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  principal  voc^l  and  instrumental  composi- 
tions. Whatposition  does  Bach  occupy  as  a  representative 
master,  and  what  forms  of  music  did  he  complete?  De- 
scribe the  character, sties  of  his  connterpoint. 

S.  Handel:  State  briefly  the  chief  events  of  his  life,  and 
name  his  principal  works.  Wli.at  object  did  his  long  ca- 
reer as  a  dramatic  composer  serve?  What  place  do  Han- 
del's Oratorios  hold  in  the  historical  development  of  mu- 
s  cat  art? 

9.  Haydn:  Give  an  account  of  the  Symphony  as  devel- 
oped by  Haydn.  AVhat  is  thematic  tre-ttment?  What 
elements  of  style  are  combined  in  the  modern  symphony? 

^10.  Gluck's  career  at  Paris  asadramaticct  mposer;  his 
theory  of  art. 

11.  Mozart:  Give  a  brief  account  of  his  life.  Whatpcsi- 
tion  does  he  hold  in  musical  history?  Describe  the  prin- 
cipal eharaeteris.i,ics  of  his  dramatic  irnsic. 

How  did  Mozart  improve  the  art  of  instrumentation? 
Give  an  account  of  his  three  best  symphonies. 

12.  Beethoven:  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life.  What 
inrtuenee  did  he  have  on  instrumental  music,  and  what 
does  he  represent  in  this  branch?  State  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  style  as  exhibited  in  the  form,  orchestral  color- 


ing, and  emotional  expression  of  his  works.    TIic  Ninth 
Symphony  as  a  ri'pi-oHeiitative  work  of  art. 

13.  Sehnln-rt.    MendelKsohn,    and    Schum.ann,    and    the 
leading  eharacteristics  of  their  music. 


Christian  HofFmann. 

To  thf  Edilor  of  the  />'o,?A.»   ConrUr  :  — 

Thin  noted  nnisician  die<l  at  his  home  in  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  June  23,  1875,  of  pneumcmia.  He  was  born  April 
10,  1841,  at  Hanan,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  He  en- 
tered the  Lcipsie  Conservatory  nf  ISFusic  in  1803  and  be- 
came the  worthy  pupil  of  Ilauptmann,  Richtcr,  and  Wen- 
zel.  In  the  class  of  Wenzel  were  at  this  time  Carlyle 
Petersilea,  Paul  Gormar.  Volkland,  Ferdinand  von  Inten 
and  the  writer.  His  temperament  was  that  of  a  genuine 
artist,  and  his  nature  exceptionally  adapted  to  draw  him 
as  pupil  into  the  most  sympathetic  reIn.tion  with  his  teach- 
er. The  one  thing  that  made  his  character  dear  to  his 
great  master,  was  the  admirable  blending  of  his  heart 
with  bis  head,  a  union  that  produced  well  tenipererl  metal 
in  his  private,  as  well  as  public  career.  That  which  lie 
did,  he  glorified  in  doinji  well.  He  was  the  first  to  refrain 
from  any  undertakinc  if  conscious  that  any  inability  on 
his  part  might  possibly  endanger  its  complete  success. 
Hie  nature  was  holy;  his  gestiu'c,  mien,  voice  d  clnred 
more  praise  to  his  God,  than  all  the  ceremonies  in  Chris- 
ti'udoin.  When  asked,  wdiy  he  did  not  joiti  the  church, 
he  replied  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  words:  "  H  yon  can  show 
me  the  church,  that  embraces  all  humanity,!  will  join  it." 
He  was  a  ureat  admirer  of  Bach  and  lo%-ed  bim  for  his  sim- 
plicity and  majesty.  Next  in  his  affections  came  Schu- 
i)ert,  whose  songs  were  interpreted  by  his  mellow,  sym- 
p.ithetic  voice  most  fully.  The  ballads  of  Carl  Loewe  came 
in  for  a  large  share  ofhis  interest,  and  he  fairly  revelled  in 
their  sweetness  and  bold  modulations,  and  was  overjoyed 
when  the  opportunity  presented  itself  to  simr  them  to  a 
friend  for  the  first  time.  He  leaves  a  noble  wife  anil  one 
ebiM,  two  children  having  gone  before  him  by  one  year. 
A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  our  teacher.  I 
can  in  no"  better  way  close  this  tribute  than  by  translat- 
itig  that  portion  of  it,  which  relates  to  the  departed  one: 
"  The  death  of  our  dear  friend  Hoffmann,  which  your  last 
letter  announced  to  me,  made  me  verv  sad.  Another  gone 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  many  I  have  been  obliged  to  lo^e 
in  recent  years.  Their  demise  almost  appears  like  a  per- 
sonal memfinto  mori,  and  all  the  more  emphatic,  the  older 
I  grow.  The  form  and  appearance  of  the  deceased  are 
still  vividly  before  me.  [  remember  yet  so  many  experi- 
ences witli  him.  musical  and  otherwise, thatendeared  him 
to  me  and  proved  him  to  be  a  man  full  of  sentiment,  a 
di.^ciple  of  his  art  actuated  by  the  noblest  motives." 


Bostoti,  September  12,  1875 


Ernst  Perabo. 


WoTiCESTEB  CouxTV  Musm  School.  This  compara- 
tively young  institution,  in  the  "  heart  of  the  Common- 
W'ealth.'' — judging  from  its  strong  corps  of  teachers,  the 
highly  classical  programmes  of  its  numerous  matinees  and 
concerts,  and  especially  from  the  excellent  lectures  on  the 
great  composers  by  Mr.  Allen  (of  which  we  have  copied 
some  reports)— has  already  won  for  itself  a  high  place 
among  the  Music  Schools  and  "  Conservatories."  which 
are  springing  up  all  over  the  country.  Its  principal  teach- 
ers heretofore  have  been  :  in  the  instrumental  department, 
G.  W.  Sumner  and  H.  G.  Tucker  of  Boston,  B.  D.  Allen 
and  E.  L.  Sumner  of  Worcester,  and  F.  F.  Ford,  of  Bos- 
ton [Violin];  in  the  vocal  department:  Chas.  R.  H;>yden 
of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Sumner  of  Worcester.  Of  the 
new  term,  which  has  just  opened,  the  }Vorcest<'7-  Gar.ette 
says : 

The  school  has  bt?en  in  the  past,  and  gives  promise  of 
being  in  the  future,  a  gre.at  success.  During  the  past 
year  its  pupils  have  given  some  twenty-five  recitals  and 
several  matin*^es.  all  of  which  have  proved  delightful  af- 
fairs. A  class  for  singing  the  finer  German  music  has 
been  started.  The  mu.«ical  lectures  of  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen 
have  proved  highly  instructive  and  inteicsting.  The  sub- 
jects ofhis  l.ist  conrse  were  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart  and 
Beethoven.  The  lectures  are  to  be  continued  this  winter, 
with  the  following  list  of  subjects:— Schubert,  Mendels- 
sidin,  Schumann,  riiopin  and  Franz. 

The  new  circular  of  the. school  shows  valuable  additions 
to  its  corps  of  instructors.  Mr.  L.  F.  Goering  of  Boston, 
who  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club,  and  later  with  the  Orchestral  Union,  and  who 
Is  popularly  known  by  Worcester  copcert-goers,  is  to  teach 
the  llnte.  Mr.  D.  He'nr.y  Suck,  who  is  celebrated  as  a  solo 
performer  on  the  vioiin  is  to  give  in.struction  on  that  in- 
strument. The  name  of  Miss  E.  J.  Sumner,  who  made  her 
very  successful  dehiit  last  winder,  is  also  on  the  list.  Miss 
L.  "E.  Knowlton,  who  was  added  to  the  teachers  of  the 
.school  last  year,  will  still  have  charge  of  the  guitar  pu- 
pils. 

The  school  enters  upon  its  fall  tenn  with  promise  of 
continuing  success,  the  large  listofpupils  includino'ladies 
and  gentlemen  from  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Canada, 
New  York,  and  the  District  uf  Columbia,  as  well  as  from 
all  of  I  he  New  England  States. 

BuMSTEAD  Hall  has  been  thoroughly  renovated.  The 
new  room  is  brightly  tinted,  the  walls  being  colored  in 
salmon,  while  the  ceiling  is  drab,  with  handsome  border 
lines  of  various  colors.  The  antiqimted  gas  fixtures  have 
given  place  to  four  new,  elegant  chandeliers.  The  seats 
have  been  newly  cushioned,  and  the  stage  is  completely 
new,  and  much  more  convenient  than  tlie  old  idatlorni. 
The  hall  will  be  perfectly  ventilated,  the  most  modern  and 
improved  system  of  insuring  pure  air  having  been  adopt- 
ed. The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  are  to  Ve^nme  their 
rehearsals  here,  this  season,  aft^r  one  year  at  Beethoven 
Hall.  The  Philharmonic  club,  and  perhaps  the  Catholic 
Choral  Society,  and  other  musical  organizations,  will  hi>ld 
rehearsals  in  the  hall.  It  is  well  adapted  for  rehearsal 
purposes. 


Spcticil    Botirci. 


DKSCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 
Xu    A^      TEST       OVT    TJ    S    I    O     , 

I^iiIoHmIkmI  Uy  4»liv<*r  l&it<«4»n  &   C'«. 

K-*d^-t- — 

Vocal,  with   Piano  Accompaniment, 

TIio  Wolf.     Bass  Sonjr.     3.  E/>  to  f.        Shield.  40 
"  Your  keys,  jewel-',  cash  and  plate  ! 
Silence,  or  you  meet  your  fate," 
For  Bass  or  Baritone  voice.   A  sensational  piece 
deseribins:  the  midnight  visit  of  robbers. 

My  Good  Father.     (II  mio  TJabbo).     4.  C  to  a. 

Tiicci.  30 
"  In  a  trice,  my  little  daughter." 
"  Presto,  presto  Giovanni," 
A  pretty  little  comic  Italian  ballad.   One  of  about 
30  songs,  ably  selected  and  translated  by  Mr.  T.  T. 
Barker,    The  set  is  calle.l  "  Waysi-lr-  Flowers." 

Softly,  sweetly  Whisper.     S'g  aud  C'ho.     3. 

E/j  to  e,  Danks.  35 

*'  Softly  whisper  that  you  love  mo, 
Put  your  dimpled  hand  in  mine." 
One  of  Mr.  D's  beautiful  melodies,  joined  to  a 
pretty  poem  in  popular  style. 

Won't  vou  kiss  me,  little  darliii"-?     S'tr  nnd 

Cho.     3.  E6  to  f.  ■"  Perslei/.  30 

"  Press  your  ruby  lips  to  mine." 
Nice  music. 
What 's  the  use  of  fretting  ?    S'g  and  Cho. 

2.  G  to  e.  Beej.  m 

"  They  only  wait  a  decent  chance 
To  make  their  troubles  known." 
A  bright  little  bit  of  sunshiny  poetry,  in  praise 
of  good  humor,  and  against  worrying. 

Pretty  Bird,  come  tell  me  why.     2.  Eh  to  f. 

Fox.  30 
*'  The  day  has  gone,  and  still  Thear. 
Thy  silvery  notes  so  pure  and  clear." 
A  very  sweet  and  simple  ballad. 

Fade,  fade  each  Earthly  Joy.     Quartet.     4, 

Crandall.  40 
*'  Jesus  alone  can  bless." 
Ineludes  good  solos,   dn^t,   etc.,   and   is  a  very 
smooth  and  beautiful  hymn  anthem. 

Grand  Magnificat.     For  4  voices.    4   C  to  a. 

T)u  Monchel.  75 

"  "Magnifieat  anima  mea." 
'*  Praise  the  Lord.  O  my  sonl !  " 
A  rich  quartet  or  chorus.    Latin  words  only. 

Dream  that  I  love  thee  still.    3.  F  to  f.   Price.  30 

"  Dream  that  my  spiiit  floats 
Ever  to  thee," 
Song   in    the    drama    "  The    Grand    Admiral." 
Dona  Serafina  sings  it.    Short,  but  very  sweet. 

Sweethearts.     3.  Ah  to  f.  SulUvcm.  40 

"  Oh,  love. — for  n  week, — a  year:— 
But  alas  for  the  love  that  loves  alway," 
Among  the  best  of  its  class. 
I  will  go  to  the  Altar.     Trid  for  Sopr.,  Tenor 

and  Bass.     4.  G  to  ;/.  S<mthard.  35 

Such  a  sacred  trio  as  one  Tvould  expect  Mr. 
Southard  to  write:— graceful,  musical  and  highly 
fini-^hed.    Try  it. 

Tear  after  Year.     3.  D  to  a.  T.  D.  X.  30 

**  Tear  after  year  the  cowslips  fill  the  meadow." 
A  beautiful  fragment  of  pnetry  by  Mis^s  MulocU, 
with  mus.i<  nicety  adapted  to  the  thoughts. 

To  Horse !   Cavalry  Son^.     4.  C  to  f/.     Elson.  30 
"  To  horse!    The  trumpet rall.s. 
On  ready  ears  the  signal  falls." 
A  very  spirited  war  song,  dedicated  to  the  "  Lan- 
cers." 

County  Guy     3.  E  minor  and  mpjor  to  e. 

SnUivan.  40 
".\h!  County  Guy,  the  hour  is  nigh. 
The  sun  has  "left  the  lea," 
It  requires  a  skilled  hand  to  put  new  music  to  an 
old  and  favorite  ballad,  and  to  do  ihe  work  well. 
But  Mr.  Sullivan  has  succeeded  in  doing  it. 

Let  me  Dream  Again.   4.  C  to  e.        SuJlivan.  40 

"  Is  this  a  dream  ? — 
Then  waking  would  be  pain.'' 
A  most  charming  reminiscence. 
One  little  sweet  Kiss.     Song  and  Cho.     3. 

E/>  to  g.  Mm/lath.  30 

"  She  was  fair  as  the  blii.^h  of  the  morning, 
And  her  smile  was  a  treasure  to  me." 
Very  pleasing  ballnd  in  popular  style. 
Keturn.        3.  Bh  to  f.  Glover.   30 

"  A  spirit  wliispers,  nb  !  return 
To  the  Innd  where  all  thy  loved  ones  dwell." 
A  ricli  melody  to  words  that  sing  of  "home." 
Aubade.     Serenade.     4.  F  to  g.  Coicen.  40 

"  The  stars  are  sleeping,  and.  dim  with  weeping. 
The  UILKIU  is  keeping  her  watch  on  high." 
Sung  by  Sims  Reeves,  and  is  a  capital  concert 


DWIGHT'S    JOUKNAL    OF    MUSIC 


SPECIAL    NOTICES.        Continued. 


Instrumental. 

Premiere  Saltarella,     For  4  hands.     4.  C. 

Liyhiirh.  7.5 

One  of  tlT>  set  calk'd  "  Lc'8  Iiisfp;iT;ibIfa,"  iiuil  U 
a  brilliant  lUict. 

Cagliostro  in  Vienna.   Operetta  by  J.  Strauss. 
Ko.  ].     Waltz.  ?..  7.5 

"    2.     Galop.  3.  A.  .i.'j 

It  Is  a  new  thing  for  Strauss  to  write  anylllini^'ljut 
danee  music.  But  tins  operetta  seenis  to"  lie  made 
priueipally  of  tlinl  kinii.  and  all  is  tliereforu 
etrauss-y  and  snper-briUiant. 

The  Holy  Virgin.     Jleclltat.inn.     Op.  l'l'.">. 

4.  V.  Lfinqr.  50 

IleatluT  nose.     Op.  7S.     3.  F.  "'       :i5 

There  is  an  exlrarirdiaerv  f'\ent)ess  in  tlio  heauly 
of  .Ntr.  Lai'^c's  Jiieees,  'I'liero  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  ■•feehle"  or  diseoidaut  nieasuie  in  tlieln.  Tlie 
above  are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

March  of  the  (>00,noo.      ."!.  F,'-         (1.  F.  nnnf.  r,() 

A  ]inwcrfnl  march  enelosinK  a  melodious  left  hand 
I);issa{;e  of  eonsidcrable  length.   Excellent  practice. 

Battalion  March.     H.  A.  MUllkm.  :!0 

In  G-8  time,  and  will  do  either  as  a  inalch  or 
quickstep,    (inite  brilliant. 

Alia  and  I'olacc-a.     Fioni  Ernaiii,.     For  Piano 

and  Fliilc.     4.  l>/»  Lin/nrd.  75 

A  !aip;e  iininber  of  alls  wliieh  beeonn.  i>opular  on 
the  I'i.ino.  aie  also  arraniied  I'or  the  Klute.  The  a- 
h"  ve  piece  lielont^s  to  a  set  called  "  Choice  A  rrani,'e- 
ments,*'  embraei tig  about  75  jiiecea. 

Crystal    Mazurka.       2.  G.  Muxuii.  :!<l 

C^iiite  ;in  e.asy  and  jnetty  piece  in  M.aznrka  form. 

The  Ghi'ilren's  Musical.      Pieces  for  little 

Hands.  Ci-diidiill,  ca.  'M 

No.  1.     Little  Frolic.  2.   Ah 

"  2.  Little  Sunshine.  (Waltz).  2.  D. 
"  ■'.  Little  Solicr-Sidi'S.  3.  A  niinor. 
"    4.     Little  Fly-away.     .S.  C, 

The  pieei's  are  all  liugered.  and  are  very  clever 
turattgeinentsftn- little  learners,  coin  hi  rnii;^  pleasure 
with  study. 

Streabhoo's  .March,     (i  hands.     2.    0.  :!5 

Easy  pianoforte  trio. 

Bandit's  Pranks.     Ovcitiuc.     4.  ('.        Siijjpi'-.  75 

This  ntiin-eten.lintr  tilh-  names  an  overture  which 
should  he  as  well  known  to  players  as  those  of 
standard  operas.  It  is  Very  pleasint,',  aiul  is  new 
and  l>ri;;ht. 

Scrap  Book.     Vtdse  de  Stilon.     3.   F.     Ih-;:i;/x.  40 

Very  pleasin;^'  aiuI  e;isy  watt/,, 
Pleyel's  Hvinn.     Variations.        4.         Ilrif/i/.i.  40 

The  sweet  old  tune  takos  kindly  to  vat  iiitious, 
whi<-h  will  almost  do  for  Sunday  inte;ludes. 

Honor  the  Ladies,     Waltzes.  :}.  I!r!a.  75 

Kider  li«:dn  shonhl  .-( II  heajis  of  these,  since  he 
has  selected  So  fine  ,a  title.     Very  attractivi;  waltzes. 

Books. 

Hicii  SiiKKiL  f'iif)ii:.     For  Hioh  Schools,  .\cad- 

eniies  and  Seminaries.     liy  L,  O.  K.MKFt- 

soN  and  W.  S,  Tii,]>i;x. 

Two  part,  three  part  and  four  jitirt  songs,  pre- 

paied  witli  the  same  niaiiircst  skill  which  caused 

the  success  of  the  popular  "  llofii  of  Sixclmi." 

Price  SI. 00,  or  ,s;).00  per  dozen. 

The  Siiixixo   Uiveh.       ,\  Sabbath  School  Sono 
Hook.     By  H.  .s.  ami  \V.  O.  Pkukixs. 
Amono  the  best  of  the  kind,  and  is  filli  d  with 
wideawake  tmd  new  songs  for  young  singers. 
Price  .'55  cts.  or  .$30.00  per  hundred. 

Xew  Method  for  Viola.     With  25  Studies  by 

B.  Bniiii.  "S2.00 
Comprises  a  few  p.-iyes  of  exercises,  with  snc^es- 
tioiis  for  the  inanre,;e]iient  of  the  iastrlnnent,  and  2^ 
studies  in  various  ke,\s. 

Analysis  and  Practice  of  the  Scales.     By 

/.siorc  L  m'a:  S1..50 
Contains  well  wiitten  descriptions  of  the  various 
peculiarities  of  the  Ma.ior  and   Minor  Scales,  with 
exercises  tor  ]nactice.     Well   worth  Ihe  examina- 
tion of  teachers. 

15  Selections  from  the  Works  of  Jlr.  G.  Fisch- 
er for  the  Organ.  Arr.  for  the  use  of 
Students,  by  N.  II.  Allen.  S2..50 

This  is  a  tine  eollecttofi  for  organists  of  some 
alulity  ill  ])edal  iCtiyint',  Piseher  was  trained  by 
(Hie  ot  liaeh's  pupils,  and  his  conipo>ittoiis  are  das- 
^ieal  and  s.diil. 


.■\nni!EviATlo,xs._r)egieis  of  dinieultv  are  nirrkod 
1  to  I.  -Ilie/oy  is  inaiked  with  a  eapital'lette :  as  C,  H 
nat,  &c.  A  small  noinan  letter  marks  the  hH,;hest  note. 
It  on  the  stair,  an  italii:  letter  the  liigliost  note,  if  above 
the  staff. 


nNE0UALED::::::':;;:,lJNilPPROACHED 


A-  DIPLOMA  OF  HOHOE  -■ 

VIENNA.  1873;  PARIS.  1867. 

Anii-ricuii  OrKiiiiw  ever  iiwunleii    iiiiy  irntlal 
in  I'liiropc,  or  wliirh  pre.'^cnt  such  fxtr.iordi- 
n;iry  .-xri  II-iilo  us  to  cotiuniuui  a  wide  sjile  there, 
A  I  \kl  R  VC  "■'^^■'^'■<*'^'<*    hiKhcst  prcmiiiniK  at   In<h!S- 
RLll  ft  I  O  tri:il  I^xpi-silions,  In  Anicplcun»iHcIln« 
KurniM'.     uul-of  huiuln-iis  thc-ir  hnvL-  nut  bitten  ms  ill 
a!i  wtirif  .any  other  or^'aiirt  hiivo  bwii  prcf erred. 
prPT  Declured    bv   EmincnL  MiiMcmns.    m    both 
DLu  I    h'-iTiisi)horfs.    to    b(.>     uurivulcd.      Sea 
TKSTI.MDN!  AL  ("IRftir,  Alt,  with  opinior.b  of  mcro 
than  One  'i'llOllNUIItl  (sent  free). 
I5JCICT  ""  ^'Jiv'"!-'  ^  yU\y(>i\  Si  Hatiilin.     Do  not 
I   fl  U  I U  I     take  liny  other.    Dealers  rjeC  l.Micy.n  COM- 
Mis.sKiNs  /i.r  .'^ellirtff   inferior  onjans,  ajtd  for  l/iis 
7-t:u-.»>i  i'/Un  Inj  V'ty  hard  to  sell  .someCfiiiifj  clsi. 
UrtAi     CTVI  CC   "I'll  rno?t  inip'Ttnut  improvc- 
RLV?     oIlLtain     ts     ev(T    m:ule.        Now 
Solo  i.    i  <  oiii3>iiiatloii  Stop**.       Sup.rb 
l^lii^cro  :ni.l  r.tiii'i  i'n%vH<:i  new  drhimiH, 

PIANO-HARP  CABINET  ORGAN  ;^.- 


..-iniMM'iil-. 


r.V    EHKN   TOtlMEE. 

FOR   MUSICAL    SOCIETIES 

chorus'  Ci^GIRS. 

Pi:ici;  ,^ls  Pi  i;  lt../.i,.\. 
Dr.  Toith.ti;!;,  dnrino  his  nnnierons  visits  (for 
conducting  "Praise  Jfeetinss."  for  Lectures, 
&<i.)  to  the  various  rcHoious  .societies  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  has  noticed  a  ncAV  phase 
of  the  times. 


A  (iooil  ]\'nril  fur  till'  •■  (.'Hours  Ciioiu.'' 
.■so  f,-ir  as  I  am  able  to.judse.  Dr.  Toui  jee  has 
conscientiously  ]ierfoiiiied  in  the  conijiilation  of 
the  '•  ClIoHCS  Ciloiii."  tlic  task  whicli  lie  set  for 
himself  in  his  jirefacc.  The  book  is  one  that 
cannot  fail  to  do  goml.  Its  whole  ell'ect  must  ho 
to  rtiise  the  sftindaril  of  ttistc  nnionj;  (In^  mem- 
bers of  our  choirs,  liy  fiirnishino;  them  choice 
but  Uiit  too  ilithcult  s]'cciinens  from  the  works 
id'  till- must  eminent  ciim|oisers.  I  can  lecom- 
mcnd  it  to  unlimiled  limii-. 

.T.    f.    I).    P.MtKEIt. 


EASY  PAY  mENTo.  rurlnoullih  .rV"""ncr°y 
pawiirnl^;  -.r  reiit.it  until  rent  iiaj-s  fer  ihe  or(,'an. 
0*T»l  nPilCO  'M.i  Cireiilars.  with  tall  I'nrtic- 
UAI  ALUbUtO  nlars.  free,  .id  drew  .M.\SQN  A 
H,\M1,1N  oKi;.\N  CO,,  151  Tremoul  Street.  UOS- 
TON;  -S,  Um..ii  .Sipiare,  NEW  YORK;  or  t>U  i  82 
Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 

r.Dvr.    sc  HT'P.K  t;tii    .«•    co. 
IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23   FMOX  StlUAKK, 

SV.W  YOKIv.  [79.5 

LYON     &     II  E  A  L  Y  , 

MUSIC   PUBLISHERS, 

ClIIGAGC",  ILL., 

Wholesale  and   Ketail    Dealers  in  .Sheet  Music, 
Music   Uoolvs,  and  .Musical  .Moicliaudise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music.  Music  Jiooks,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  lartr(!st  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West,  ttur  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  ct  Co.,  enaliles  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

ri^^^In  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
0.  Ditson  ct  Co.,  we  keep  on  band  and  furnish 
i.U  Music  and  .Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  ForeUpi 
Music.  [79-t — 3m' 

lyiRS.  FLOII.V  E.  BARPvT,  Vocalist  and 
IVl  Teacherof  Vocal  Music.  124  Chandler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  (7^2 — ly 

(.i.     W .     DUDLEY, 

Teacher   of    Singi»g    and    Voice    Building. 

(Dr.  H.  R.  Streeters  Method)  Room  No.  3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Buildin"   1.5-1  Treiuont  St. 

[-9-]    " 

MRS.  JEN.NY  K?:MrrON, 

VOCALiST    ANO   TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  A-  I'o.         i7',ts      i 


The  foiiiicr  Choirs,  in  villaoe  and  fnwn.  have 
mostly  passed  away.  .\s  musical  lulliu'e  ad- 
vanced, con<rrct;ations  bectime  timbiiious  to  do 
their  own  sinojnir.  This  they  havi^  done  well 
ov  ill.  but  have  succeeded  so  far  trcncially  as  to 
empty  the  sint;in.s  seat'.  .After  this.  coni;reo;v- 
tions,  wanderinj;  in  thi'ir  sonj:  like  sheep  with- 
out she)ihcrds.  uattirally  often  br<  ke  down,  and 
were  fain  to  ctill  in  the  aid  of  ynt>ccntors.  Mu- 
sicians, however,  uiidcrsfuid  tlial  one  voicii,  of 
man  or  wiimaii.  is  not  sullicient  to  lead  a  larj,'e 
assembly.  A  ipiartct  or  a  (diorus  for  lead  is 
essential.  Many  new  choirs  have  been  formed, 
not.  like  the  former  ones,  to  do  all  the  sinoiiic;^ 
but  to  lead  conoreoalions,  and  to  iicrform  (ho 
lU'cdcd  Volunlarv  Solo  and  .\nthem   Music. 

For  such  choirs  the  "CHonrs  CHOIR"  is 
intended.  The  music  is  not  easy  nor  i  siiecitilly 
dillicult,  and  is  of  so  ijood  .-i  kind  tis  lo  wear  well 
after  (Uice  beiiio  learncfl. 

.Musical  .Societies  will  fiiul  the  Clionis  Clinh- 
a  book  ready  to  their  htinds.  which  conlains 
much  valtialilc  nnit.  rial  for  jU'act ice. 


GERIAN  FOUR  PART  SONGS, 

FOR    MIXED    VOICES. 

WITH     ENGLISH     WORDS, 

CoMrii.Ki)  itv  N.  11.  ALLION. 

Price  ,41. ,-,11. 

Noliee  that  the  music  is  for  MLXED  VOr'-E.S, 
for  which  there  is  not  suidi  a  oreat  iiuantily  of 
music  by  Oerman  com])os'rs. 

In  tiirnin.t;  over  the  leaves  of  this  line  book, 
one  is  at  once  im|>resscd  with  its  iirii/lilness. 
Altliough  notliiniccan  be  said  .■>oainst  the  "  pen- 
s've"  character  of  many  excellent  quai  tets,  one, 
after  a  wlii'c.  octs  tireil  of  thcni  W'v  like  to 
turn   fruiii  shade  to  ^iitisbiiic, 

"  Sti'iiil    l.4»%«'l,>     BSdHeliiiti." 

-    ,T5>  .^»«>«*f  Bi  t:^  liliitiil    B.ii«Mi«*.'* 

••T)-!!  iiif  liiiit.  W  lni«''"  iii.v  IBarliiiarf" 

^'  \  lif  |N>  \  4'««4'1  •>C9t4>(lCSli.>  ;lll<»M  II  f  lit*  SSi^t'i* 
gr4l«»N." 

are  lines   which   illustr.'ite   the  clear  and  sweet 
character  both  of  words  and  music. 


!;v   ,T,  I  .    II,    I'  \i:i;i:i;. 
Price  00  cents. 
Not  Songs  w  ith  7  parts,  but  7  Songs  or  Glees, 
each  of  which  lias  four  parts. 

As  originally  sung  by  the;  musical  Club  under 
Mr.  Parker,  they  attracted  much  attention,  and 
were  i^rommnced  favorites.     Favorite  Glees  are 
not  plenty.     Tiy  them  ! 
mA\  i;k  iiitso>  a  co.,        i'ii,v,s.  n.  i>itso\  *  (;o., 

Boston.  ;il  IJr'iinay,  X.  Y. 

PfBLISIIEnS. 


A 


FOR  THE  USE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 


Specijnen    Copies    sent    to    any    address,    post-paid,    for    Retail    Price. 

For    sale    by    all   prominent    music    dealers. 


German  Four-Part  Songs. 

FOR  MIXED  VOICES. 

By  N.  11.  Allen.  Price  $1..50. 

Mr.  Allen  Ims  shown  excellent  jiulpment  in 
the  selection  of  these  comjiositions,  wliich  have 
all  the  beauty  of  the  ohler  four-part  glees  of 
Dcutschhind,  wilhout  the  tinge  of  melancholy, 
■which  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  defect. 

The  composers  are  of  the  best.  Among  them 
wo  notice  Schumann,  Abt,  Franz,  Ilauptman, 
Gado  and  Ililler.  Words  by  Goethe,  Uliland, 
IIoiTmau  and  Raeckardt  brighten  the  score, 
and  titles  are  well  chosen.  "  The  Rosebud," 
"The  Little  Sliip,"  "  Lovu  like  the  Wind,"  "The 
Linden  tree,"  "Welcome  Kepose,"  and  "Peace 
to  the  Slumberers,"  are  specimens,  and  indi- 
cate the  genial  character  of  the  poetry. 

Conductors  of  Musical  Associations  know  very 
well  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  find  a  good 
"  second  book."  One  cannot  practice  the  " Cie- 
ntinn"  oE  "  .Tiidns  Afnccabeus"  a  whole  even- 
one  does  not 
easy  glees  or  to 

.r-Part  Songs  are  just 
arc  sufficiently  solid  and 
high-toned,    interesting,   and    easy    enough   to 
make  practice  refreshing  while  it  is  useful. 

CONTENTS: 

Words  by  Music  by 

THE  ROSEBUD Bodenstadt.  .llfmptmann. 

GOOD  NIGHT Rueckert ticlminann. 

THE  WOOD Uuuker Vierlluij. 

HIGHLAND  LASSIE. Burns Schumann. 

MAY  SONG Goethe Ilauptman. 

THEDREAJI Uhland .Schumann. 

WELCOME  REPOSE. .Sturm Vierlinij. 

MAY  SONG Oestenwald Franz. 

SPRING lilucUer. 

FAITH  IN  SPRING.  .Uhland Franz. 

ON  THE  WATER De  Vuvrey. 

THE  NUN Schttmann. 

EVENING  SONG Rueckert. .  .Ilauptmann. 

THE  LITTLE  SHIP. .  .Uhland Schumann. 

THE  WATER  LILY. .  .Geibel Gadc. 

SPRINGTIME Aht. 

THE  WOODBIRD Al^t. 

THE  SMITH Uhland Schumann. 

THIS  LOVE  IS  LIKE 

THE   WIND D^irn-ner. 

MORNING  WANDERINGS Duerrner. 

THE  LINDEN  TREE.  .Polisli  Volkslied. 

llauptntaitn. 

SUNDAY UiUer. 

MAY  DEW IThlnnd lliUer. 

WELCOME Ilollnian Hiller. 

THE  OLD  MAN llaydcn. 

PEACE  TO  THE  SLUM- 
BERERS   Moore VicrlUitj. 


For  Choral  Societies,  Clioirs,  and  Couyeiitioas. 

By  Ei'.EN  TouRJEE.  Price  $18.00  per  dozen. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  times,  comiiiled  to  meet 
the  wants  of  Clioirs  and  Societies. 

The  music  is  not  easy,  nor  especially  difficult, 
so  it  may  serve  for  the  easy  practice  of  advanced 
musical  societies,  and  for  the  more  solid  part  of 
tlie  study  of  choirs.  At  tlie  outset  it  has  met  with 
distinguislied  success  in  being  unequivocally 
recommeuileel  by  two  eminent  musicians. 

FROM    CARL    ZERRAHN 

Boston,  June  23d,  IS". 
Dn.  ToURJEE's  new  book,  THE  CHORUS 
CHOIR,  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  quali- 
ties which  should  render  it  indispensable  to 
those  for  whose  use  it  has  been  prepared.  I  do 
not  recollect  to  have  examined  a  work  of  its 
class  which  lias  afforded  me  so  much  gratifica- 
tion, or  wliich  contains,  in  so  compact  a  form, 
so  much  good  churchly  music.  Many  of  the 
selections  are  exceedingly  rare,  while  ail  possess 
genuine  merit,  an<l  are  well  arranged. 

I  heartily  commend  it  to  my  musical  friends. 
CARL    ZERRAHN. 


1=  E  ij,  is:  1 3sr  s ' 


FROM  B.  J.  LANG. 

Boston,  July  0,  1875. 
Dr.  Tour..JEE, 

Dear  Sir :  — 

Jlany  thanks  for  the  excellent  Compilation  of 

Anthems.     Tlie  book  is  quite  a  treasure  trove 

of  solid  select  pieces  for  Church  Choir  purposes. 

Yours  truly, 

B.  J.  LANG. 


CONTENTS: 

ALMIGHTY  AND  MERCIFUL  GOD Goss. 

ABIDE  WITH  ME Vcnneit. 

AGNUS  DEI Mozart. 

ARISE,  SHINE! EIrev. 

BEHOLD  HOW  GOOD Vilulliekl. 

BLESSED  BE  THE  LORD lioriniansky. 

"  "  "  "  Christinas.. JJurio/'J/fo-. 
BUT  THE  LORD  IS  MINDFUL.  . . Mendehsohn. 

BLESSED  ARE  THE  MERCIFUL Ililes. 

B(JW  DOWN  AND  HEAR  ME Mozart. 

BLE.SSED  IS  HE JJr.  Narcs. 

BLESSED  FOREVER Spohr. 

CALL  TO  REMEMBRANCE Jfovello. 

CHRIST  IS  RISEN Eheu. 

CHRIST  OUR  PASSOVER Chappie. 

CHRISTMAS  ANTHEM Norello. 

DOTH  NOT  WISDOM  CRY Ilakinq. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  ZION Mendchaohn. 

ENTER  NOT  INTO  JUDGMENT Atwood. 

GIVE  EAR,  O  LORD Oberthur. 

GLORIA  IN  EXCELSIS Garrett. 

"  "  "  Duwnes. 

"  "  "  Novello. 

HOSANNA Macfarren. 

HEAR  MY  PRAYER Winter. 

HAVE  JIERf'Y  UPON  ME Macfarren. 

I  WILL  LIFT  UP  MINTi  EYES Mluindd. 

1  WILL  SLNG  OF  MERCY Novello. 

And  many  others  of  tlie  same  ekcated  character. 
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A  Collection  of  New  Music  for  Opening  and 

Closing  religious  service,  and  for  other 

occasions. 

By  W.  O.  Perkins.  Price  JL-^O. 

In  order  to  write  or  compile  a  good  book  for 
the  musical  jiublic,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be  a 
good  composer.  Experience  tells,  here  as  else- 
where. The  one  who  has  been  mo.Ht  accustomed 
to  cater  for  choirs,  will  best  understand  what 
choirs  need  and  what  choirs  can  do.  Thus  the 
experience  of  Mr.  W.  ().  Perkins  as  composer 
and  teacher  fits  him  for  the  authorship  of  the 
present  work,  which  contains  music  of  a  high 
order,  but  not  a  ijarticle  too  difficult  for  ordin- 
ary singers. 

There  are  about  100  pieces,  besides  a  dozen 
chants. 

The  words  are  so  generally  taken  from  the 
Bible,  that  a  full  table  of  contents  would  convey 
but  little  information.  The  following,  however 
may  serve  as  specimens : 

AND  IT  SHALL  COME  TO  PASS. 
AND  YE  SHALL  SEEK  ME. 
ARISE,  SHINE!  FOR  THY  LIGHT  IS  COME. 
AS  PANTS  THE  HEART. 
BEHOLD.  HOW  GOOD  and  HOW  PLEASANT. 
BLESSED    ARE    THEY    WHO    HAVE    BE- 
LIEVED. 
BLESSED  ARE  THE  PEACEMAKERS. 
BLESSED  ARE  THE  DEAD. 
BUT  THE  LORD  IS  MINDFUL. 
BY  THE  RIVERS  OF  BABYLON. 
CltY  ALOUD  AND  SHOUT. 
CALL  TO  REMEMBRANCE. 
COME  UNTO  ME  ALL  YE. 
DOTH  NOT  WISDOM  CRY? 
ENTER  NOT  INTO  JUDGMENT. 
GOD  IS  OUR  REFUGE. 
GOD  IS  A  SPIRIT. 

HEAR  THE  PRAYER  OF  THY  SERVANT. 
HOW  LOVELY  ARE  THY  DWELLINGS. 
HOLY  LORD  GOD  OF  SABAOTH. 
HOW  BEAUTIFITL  UPON  THE  MOIiNT'N.S. 
HOW  BEAUTIFUL  IS  ZION. 
HAPPY  AND  BLEST.  IF  YF:  LOVE  ME. 

IT  IS  A  GOOD  THING. 
LET  THE  WORDS  OF  MY  MOUTH. 
LET  US  NOW  GO  TO  BETHLEHEM. 
O  LOUD,  HOW  MANIFOLD. 
PRAISE  WAITETH  FOR  THEE. 
SING,  O  HEAVENS. 
THE  LORD  IS  MY  STRENGTH. 
THE  LORD  IS  MY  SHEPHERD. 
THE  LORD  WILL  COMFORT  ZION. 
THEREFORE  WITH  JOY. 

There  is  cilso  considerable  music  to  those  sweet  Hymns 
wbicli  h<ive  become  the  classicd  of  Sjicred  lyrical  i)oetry,  nn 

COME,  SAID  JESrS'  SACRED  VOICE. 

COME,  THOn  FOUNT  OF  EVERY  BIXESStNG. 

COJIE,  YE  THAT  1,1  IVK  THE  LORD 

FROM  THE  cm  iSS  ITI'LIKTED  IIIGIT. 

IN  THE  llti  ISS  OK  CUlilST  I  ULOBY. 

,TESrS,  LO  VEIL  OF  MY  SdUL. 

JESUri  CHRIS  r  IS  RISEN  TO-DAT. 

SAVIOUR,  l;l{R.\THE  .\\  EVENING  BLESSING. 

SACRKD  i'EACE,  CELESTIAL  TREASURE. 

WAKE  THE  SONG  OF  JUBILEE. 

And  the  Chants  intone  the  be:iutiful  *'  Abide  with  me  ;'• 
"Beyond  tlie  Star-v,"  "O  Saviour  mine,"  "The  Reaper 
and  tlic  Flowers,''  "  The  Shadow  of  the  Rock,"  and  oiberd. 
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■i.  M.  ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

Sbest  MaGlf,  MasicBook,  Music  for  Periodicals, 

Le^fl'^ts,  Music  Titles,  Etc 

ELECTE.O'T'YTEX), 

N.  E.  Cor.  Chpsmut  and  Fifth  Streeta, 

rilll.AKKI.l'IlIA. 
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iT^      W.  FOS'rER.  Condmlor  rtii.l  VotMlist.  will  rt-Hiimc 
\SJ[ »     Le8»*on8  on  nnfl  ;ilurV)ct.*,»,  ISTy.  nl  fi'JO  W^ishington 
StrcL't,  Boatoii.    Call  Saturdayn  from  11  l<»  12  u'trluck. 
8'J8-ly. 

QinJATIOXS  PROCURKU.— Music  Teadiers,  Orp;:in- 
*^  iBls,  Choristers,  Cli(»ir  Singers  and  Concert  Suluists 
desirinf^  enjjiagt-ments  arc  invited  to  rej^islur  their  ii:imcfl 
with  the  New  En;;land  Musical  Bureau.  Conncrlions 
extensive.      Facilities    unrivalled.      Address,    (enclosing 

stamp), 

E.  TOUIMEE.  ArAN.AGEH, 

Music  Hall,  Boston, 
897-902.  Mass. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  OITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

€has.  H*  Bitson  c%  Co. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bios,  and  Firlh,  Son  &  Co.) 

MUSIC     PUBLISHERS 

Sleiit  Inir'iii'sic  Books, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  k  Co. 

ilNIS  OF  STRAUSS  I 

Boards,  $2.50,  Cloth,  $3.00.  Gilt,  $4.00. 

The  book  dates  from  the  ••.Juliilee"  period  of  someyears 
since,  when  it  shot  up  at  once  to  a  hijjh  place  in  public 
favor,  and  a  remarkably  larye  sale. 

It  is  as  lirilliant  as  ever 

There  io  but  one  Sru.iH.'S  family.  Strauss  music  is  the 
best  of  it3  class.  Lovers  of  the  hi  iphtest  of  bright  music 
will  find  nothing  better,  and  should  all  possess  tbisattracl- 
ive  Volume. 

Perkin's  Anthem  Book. 

^l.AO.     Eas>  Antluins. 

i^l.OO.   .Tiistpiihlishel. 
A  uiost  mirth  provoking 

Operetta,  witli  lirie  iiiu-ic.       ' 

Sent,  pttbt-paid,  for  retail  price. 

Liberal  discounts  to  Societies  and  Conventions. 
OLIVER  DITSON  k  CO.,       OHAS-  H-  DITSON  &  CO  , 
Boston,  711  B'dway,  New  Turk- 


Trial  by  Jury. 


TloroDil  fforl(  for  Scliools, 

American  School  Music  Reader,  Book  L  35  Gts. 
American  School  Music  Reader,  Book  11.  50  cts. 
American  School  Music  Reader,  Book  III.  50  cts, 

r,v  r,.  o.  KMEusox  \y<\i  w.  s.  Tir.ni.x. 
Ctnfidciicr   is  a  plant  or   slow   growtli.   ami  the  pnb- 

lirilieirt  I  animt  eX|Mel  ilia'  a  fii'rifs  of  ncieniiru"  lnuks 
finnidedoii  the  nio^i  .idvanced  iricasnf  nuiHlcal  iiiNtrueliou, 
should  at  oiice  he  iiniverhally  adopted. 

Th<'  o/'/  wty  is  to  iurttructa  wli(dc  ,sc}iO(d  at  once, [giving 
tlio  same  lesson  to  the  oldest  and  the  VMun^iesi  Nchnlar. 

The  new  way  is  suit  nitinical  in-truetion  to  the  varimis 
a^c",  in  a  ncho.d  of  8  classes,  there  nui>t  8  separati-  and 
diKiinct  n-ricM  of  music  lt:ssons  be  (,'iveti.  >)ur  .Mn-.u' 
Readers  are  adapted  lo  the  new  woik,  which  is  not  only 
betn^V,  but  is  easier  for  the  teacher  than  the  old. 

Buuk  I.  i^-  for  I'rimary  Cla-^f-es. 

Biiitk  II.  is  for  so  called  '  (franimar"  classes. 

Rook  Ilf.  is  f(.r  the  liiifher  •*  Grammar ''  or  the  lower 
*'Hii;h"  class. 

Roidv  1\'.  maybe  re(^knned  in  the  series,  but  is  better 
known  a.s  the  new  Iliyh  School  Choir, 


A   Double   Pleasure. 

The  Piano  at  Home: 

A  COLI.KCTIO.V  OF 

Choice    Four    HdiuJ    I'icccs    for    the 
I'iuitofortc. 

Price  in  Boards,  $2.50,  in  Cloth,  $3,  Full  Gilt,  $4. 

Fttitliful  I'ianofoitc  tcioheis  Iirtve  lonpr  wi.slied 
fi)r  siicli  a  book  its  this,  iiiid  shoiikl  not  forgot 
that  they  now  h:ivo  it. 

(Jf  thi'  nrroal  tisi'  ol  duct  ])layiii.£C  in  (IcvoUiiiiiif; 
an  "ear  for  tiitiu  "  wo  need  not  s|ie.ik.  In- 
structors also  uiiiU'r.stand  its  importanoii  in  cor- 
recting "musical  slatiinicriiig  "  and  s.i|>plyinir 
the  want  of  conscciilivc  musical  thoiiglil. 

The  I'lAxo  AT  HoMK  is  also  a  good  thing  to 
have  ill  a  family,  supjiling  the  nieatis  of  onter- 
tahinietits  by  the  "two  sisters"  or  "two  friends" 
who  like  to  play  together.  


This  a  compact,  portable  little  collection  of 
the  choicest  devotioiitil  Hymns  and  Tunes  well 
adapted  for  social  icligioiis  meetings;  nothing 
difficult,  nothing  with  intricate  liarmony,  but  the 
lovable  music  all  like  to  sing.  For  tlic  selection 
and  arrangement,  the  piildic  will  be  indebted  to 
tlie  taste  and  ability  of  Mr.  D.  F.  Hodgks. 

Prico    in    lloariN.    .30    Cent*,    or    $.1  per 

.lozpn.    lu  Paper  '£.>  OntM.  or  t^*.i.TAO 

]ier  .lozt'D. 


TWO  GEM-LETS  BY  MENDELSSOHN. 

Lorely.       An    unfmi.shcd   Opera.       60     Cents. 
Per  dozen,  S.5.4U. 
Complete,   in    that   it    gives    a  well-rounded 
satislact  on  to  sing  it,  but  not  a  whole  opera. 

FIRST    WALPURGIS    NIGHT. 

Cloth    SI. 2,5.      Boards  $1.00    Paper  SO   Cents. 
Commended   to    the    notice    of    Musical    So- 
cieties. 

OLIVEE  DITSON  &  CO.,       CHAS.  H.  DITSO^  &  CO., 
Boston.  711  B'dway  New  York. 


ginif  |Uu$ic  Ux  (Dft 

VOCAL. 

The  Wolf.     Bass  Song.     ."i.  E/i  to  f.        f^hicJa.  40 
My  Good  Father.     (11  niio  Babbo).     4.  C  to  o. 

Softly,  sweetly  Whisper.     S'g  and  Clio.     a. 

,  15''  to  e.  DankK  3.-) 

W  on  t  you  kiss  me.  little  d.arling ?    S'g  and 

Cho.     ,!.  £/,  to  f.  "  Pi-rslpy.  30 

What's  the  use  of  fretting?    S'g  ami  Cho. 

■1.  Vr  toe.  7f,,,,.  30 

Pretty  I5ird,  cimio  tell  me  why.     L'.  E'j  to  1'.' 

.fox.  .30 
Fade,  fade  eacli  i:art.lily  Joy.     Quartet.     4. 

Crmiihill.  40 
Grand  Magniticat.     For  4  voices.     4.  V  to  a. 

Thi  ilfnirhel.  7.T 
Dr^am  that  I  love  thee  still.  3.  F  to  f.  Price.  30 
Sweetheart.s.     3.  A/,  to  f.  SuUhiin.  iO 

I  will  go  to  the  .Altar.     Trio  for  Sojir.,  Tenor 

and  I'.ass.     4.  G  to  .'/.  Simlhdrd.  ?,:-, 

Year  alter  Yen.     3.  ])  to  a.  T.  II.  L.  .30 

To  IIoisc!   Ciivalry  Song.     4.   C  to  ;/.     L'l.-ioii'.  .311 
County  Guy.     3.  K  minor  and  niiijor  to  e. 

Stdllran.  40 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
La  Syljiliide.     Morceau  de  Salon.     Op.  '>'). 

■i-     '-'•  Lnnqe.  40 

From  a  distant  Shore.     (Von  fernem  Strand). 

I'olka  Mazurka      3.  D.  Faust.  30 

En  Route.     Marche  Bribanle.       4.    E'l. 

,,       ,       ,       .  .S.  f^milh.  ".-i 

Marche  des  Amazoncs.         3.  D.         Maylnth.  iO 
The  Flower  of  Andalusia.     Fandango.     (La 

FIcur  d'.Vrdalusia).     4.    V.t,.       "Mm/hiili.  iO 
Pride  of  our  Home.     Nocturne.     .3.    Eh. 
,  .  ,    ,  .  ,  IF(7.soii.  (!0 

Irish  Diamonds.  By  ]\'mie  Papc.  r,i.  7.) 

Xo.  3.     Has  sorrow  thy  young  days;    and 
Young  May  Morn. 
Bouquet  de  lial.     (Mazurka  elegante).     4.    F. 

Kdtcrn:   ')l) 
You  and  I.     (With  liberal  Variations).    4.  A6 

Orolje.  00 
Preriiiere  Saltarella.     For  4  hands.     4.  C. 

Li-i/hach.  75 
The  Children's  Musical.      Pieces  for  little 

Hands.  Crandall,  ea.  30 

Xo.  1.     Little  Fridic.  2.  Ah 

"  2.  Little  Sunshine.  (Waltz).  2.  D. 
"  3.  Little  .Sober-.Siilcs.  3.  A  minor. 
"    4.     Little  Fly-away.     3.  C. 

Books. 
Hi<;ii  .School  Cnoiii.     For  High  Schools,  Acad- 
emies and  Semiii.aries.     By  L.  O.  Emek- 
so-V  and  W.  S.  Tilden. 
Two  part,  three  part  and  four  part  songs,  pre- 
pared with  the  same  manilest  skill  which  caused 
the  success  of  the  jiopular  "Houn  of  Singixg." 

Price  -il.OO,  or  sO.OO  per  dozen. 
The  .SiiixixG  Rivek.      A  Sabbath  School  Song 
Book.     By  H.  s.  and  W.  C).  Pekkixs. 
.\mong  the  best  of  the  kind,  and  is  tilled  with 
wide  awake  ami  new  songs  for  young  singers. 

Price  3.5  cts.  or  s3u.O0  per  hundred. 
X'ew  Method  for  Viola.     With  2.5  Studies  bv 

li.  Bruni.  '$2.00 
Analysis  and  Practice  of  the  Scales.     By 

Imwc  L  lii'ce.  $1..50 
I'l  Selections  from  the  Works  of  Mr.  G.  Fisch- 
er for  the  Organ.    Arr.  for  the  use   of 
Students,  by  X  B.  Allen.  S2..50 

Mcsic  BV  il.UL.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  cipensebc- 
ins  two  centH  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof 
aoout  one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  mu.^ic.  Persuus 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  coiivevance  a  saving  of  lime  .ind 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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FOR    HOME    ENTERTAINMENT! 


© 


A  lt4BeE  AI^D  €HOI€E  OOI^I^ECTION  OF 


l^ 


^^OTTJR    HJ^lSriD    FIEOE 

Or,  Pieces  for  Two  Performers  on  the  Piano  Forte  or  Reed  Organ. 


.ja 


THE    PIANO    AT    HOME    is  uniform   in  size,   style,   binding  and  price  -with  tho  books  of  Ditson's   Home  Musical   Library. 
THE    PIANO    AT    HOME    has  250  pages,  full  sheet  music  size. 

THE    PIANO    AT    HOME  sells  for  «;2.50  in  Boards;   $3.00  in  Cloth;  $4.00  Full  Gilt,  for  Presents. 


This  new,  pleasinj;  and  most  useful  bonk  ■svill  at  once  commend  itself  to  musical  families,  as  furnishincc  the  best  of  material  for 
HOME  MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENT!  Given,  a  Piano  and  Two  Perfonners.  They  will  invariably  play  Duets  if  the  IJuets  are  at  hand. 
Here  are  nearly  Seventy  of  the  most  popular  ones.  Hardly  any  are  difficult,  indeed  a  number  are  easy  enouc;h  for  bejjinners.  and  may  easily 
be  played  at  sight  by  most  pianists.  Two  or  three  have  some  length,  as  the  Overture  to  Poet  and  Peas.ant,  and  are  so  good  as  not  to  weary  one ; 
but  most  of  the  compositions  have  the  great  merit  of  brevity. 

Teachers  of  Music  do  not  need  to  bo  told  that  Four-Hand  Playing  is  of  tho  greatest  adv.antago  to  their  pupils;  and  the  publishers 
reckon  on  a  large  use  of  the  book  in  courses  of  instruction. 

C  O  IsT  T  E  3Sr  T  S - 


AIR  BIT  ROI,     (LOUIS  Xli;^ Junr,mann 

ALPINE  BELLS 'Oesten 

AMESBURY   WALTZ Nnson 

ANVIL  CHORUS.     TROVAT^  -HP; Verdi 

AULD  LANG    SYNE , 

BIRTH   DAY  BALL  G.\LOP Iiirho 

BIRTH   DAY   BALL  WALTZ " 

BLUE  BIRD  POLKA    REDOWA Wemgarim 

BLUE   DANUBE    WALTZ Straus/, 

BOHEMIAN   GIRL Balfe 

BROOM    GIRL    WALTZ 

BRUDER  LUSTIG  GALOP Budik 

CALABRIA 

CAMPBELLS  ARE   COMIN'..    

CARABINIERS.     SWISS    MARCH Croisez 

CARNIVAL   OF    VENICE 

CLARA    POLKA 

COAXING   POLKA 

CO.MIN'    THRO'   THE    KYE 

CORAL  SCHOTTISCHE Kleber 

CROWN  DIAMONDS Auher 

DEFILE  MARCH Hauschild 

DUMB.-VRTON'S   BONNIE  DELL  MARCH 

ECHO  DE  MONT   BLANC   POLKA JulUen 

P:('H0  of   lucerne.     (ROCH  ALBERT) Richards 

FAIRY   WEDDING    WALTZ Turner 

FANFARE  DES   DRAGONS Boscowilz 

FIRE  BELL   GALOP 

FIRST  STEPS Bdlak 

GEN.    PERSIFER  F.  SMITH'S  MARCH ■ Martin 

GIPSEY    POLKA Leutner 

GUARDS'    WALTZES Godfrey 

HER  BRIGHT  SMILE.     WALTZ :   n'rifjliton 


HOME,   SWEET    HOME 

IL    DESIDERIO Cramer 

INDIANA  WALTZ Marcailliou 

ISADOR    WALTZ Na.son 

JOLLY  BROTHERS'   GALOP Budik 

JORDAN  IS  A  HARD  ROAD 

LUCIA  DE  LAMMERMOOR ]lninner 

MAIDEN'S    PRAYER Badarzewaki 

MARCH  IN  NORMA Viei-erk 

MARCH  OF  THE  MEN  OF  HARLECH liicliardu 

MARDI   GRAS.     QUADRLLLE tirlailxrt 

MARTHA.      BUDS  FROM   THE  OPERA Bellak 

MONASTERY  BELL }yely 

MUSKET  GALOP 

OVERTURE  TO  POET  AND   PEASANT Suppi 

PESTAL. 

PLEASURE  TRAIN  POLKA lyallersiein 

PRIMA  DONN.'V   WALTZ Jullien 

QUI  VIVE    GALOP aiT.  bjj   Wets 

ROCKING  CHAIR  POLKA 

SEA    BREEZE  POLKA 

SHEPHERD  BOY Wihon 

SIGNAL   MARCH Kletjer 

SPRING,    GENTLE   SPRING Biviere 

SWISS    MARCH Croisez 

TIIOU  ART  SO  NEAR Beichardt 

'TIS  THE  LAST    ROSE Herz 

VAILLANCE.     POLKA  MILITAIRE .4sc/,er 

VIENNA    MARCH Gordon 

WARBLINGS   AT   EVE Richards 

WEDDING   MARCH Mendelssohn 

WILDFANG  GALOP FauH 


DiTSON  &  Co.  would  aiso  call  attention  to  the  r  ./owing  recent  publications,  as  being  appropriate  books  for  use  in  tho  Parlor: 

^yS9CAL  TREASURE. 

Half  Vocai,,  Half  Tn^tiumknt.m..     Containing  a 
great  variety  of  attractive  music. 


E. 

Containing  200  popular  pieces   ui  Reed  Organs. 


GE^S  OF  STRAUSS. 

2CiC  pages. filled  wi;b  '  1.-,  most  brilliant  music  of  tho  ]  Beautiful  compositions,  admirably  fitted  for  home 

most  briiiiau,/  composer  in  the  world.  '  singing,  as  well  as  for  use  in  church. 

Price  of  each  book  iu  Boards,  $2.50  ;   in  Cloth,  $3.00.    With  the  exception  of  Thomas'  Quartets,  they  h.ave  also  a  Full  Gilt  edition,  $4.00. 

All  Books  sent  hy  mail,  post-paid,  for  retail  price. 


I'TJ  BLI  SHEID         S.-^^ 


^ 


sr 


& 
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Oriental  Lyrics. 


BV  FANNV  RAYMOND  niTTEK. 


THE  DESERT  "WANDERER. 

I  roam  tliroupli  snntly,  bl.azin^  \viI(lornofi;^cs; 

Slip  rests  lienfatli  the  T.illia's  Icifj'  tresses. 

Sharp  t.histlert  wound  my  feet,  that  wearied  dally; 

She  wanderrt  dnwn  the  violet-scented  valley. 

I  hear  the  jackal's  Bcrcam.  the  diinn's  Khrill  hooting; 

She  listn  llie  nicrhtlnsale's  melodious  flutin;;. 

Oh,  would  her  tent  doix,  harkint;,  run  to  meet  me ! 

Oh,  would  her  pleasant  tent's  kind  welcome  greet  me! 
I  siiih  for  thee,  Zuleikn,  Kaiiiih's  daughter. 
As  pauts  the  wounded  hart  for  nlnniiifi  water! 


ir. 


T  spake;— In  the  hushed  eneampnient, 

Men.  camels,  and  .steeds  sleep  slill; 

Morn  slips  the  holt  of  the  midnight; 

Fair  Amra,  love's  goblet  fllll 

—She  spake:— The  spirits  of  evil 

Close,  close,  o'er  tVie  desert  fly; 

I  hear  them  mutter  and  whisper; 

Pale  genii  are  hovering  niL'h  ! 

— I  s|iaUe; — From  thy  sweet  emhraeea 

I  win  the  mauieal  miglit 

That  whirls  the  earth  'neath  my  footstep, 

Or  stays  the  wheels  of  the  nii.dit. 

Fear  not  the  rush  of  the  sandstorm, 

Fear  not  the  leopard's  breath; 

The  kisses  of  happy  lovia-s 

Disarm  the  angel  of  death. 

ni. 

"WAR  SOSriS. 

Too  pale  the  glow  love's  blisses  bestow! 

A  wilrler  trnnsiiort  these  pulses  know! 
When  to  songs  of  war  my  heartstrings  vibrate, 

A  burning  sandstorm,  I  rush  on  the  foe! 

'fbpy  drone  no  moan  of  pitiful  woe-. 

Frenzy,  flame,  from  those  elangoi-s  n<")w; 
Through  riot  and  rapture  of  sl.nnghter,  elate, 

A  hungry  leopard,  I  spring  on  the  foe! 

Sand  stings,  thirst  tortures,  angry  ^\"Onnds  glow; 

To  joust  with  the  lightning  a  thousand  go  ; 
Through  war's  red  roar  rings  the  trumpet  of  Fate, 

The  right  baud  of  Fate,  I  shatter  the  foe! 


IV. 


THE  CREATOR  IN  THE  rREATION, 

CDschelallcilin  Rumi.) 

I  am  the  mote  in  the  swnbeam,  and  I  am  the  burning  s"nn; 
"  Rest  here  I  "  I  wliisjwr  the  atom ;  I  call  to  the  orb,  "Ri?l( 

on! '' 
I  am  the  blush  of  morning,  and  I  an\  the  evening  breeze, 
I  am  the  leafs  low  murmur,  the  swell  of  the  terrible  se.as. 
I  am  the  net^  the  fowler,  the  bird  xiul  its  frightened  rry, 
Th^'  mirror,  the  form  rejected,  the  sound  and  it.s  echo,  I; 
The  lover's  passioii<ite  pleading,  the  miuden's  whisijered 

fear. 
Tile  warrior,  the  blade  that  smites  him,   his    mother's 

"heart-wrung  tear. 
I  am  intoxication,   grapes,  wine-press,   and  must,   and 

wine. 
The  guest,  the  host,  the  tavern,  the  goblet  of  crystal  line; 
I  am  the  breath  oE  the  flute,  and  I  am  the  mind  of  man, 
Gold's  gli  ter,  the  light  ot  the  diamond,  the  sea  peurl's 

Itistrc  wan. 
The  rose,  her  poet  nightingale,  the  songs  from  hia  throat 

that  rise, 
Flint  sparks,  the  flame,  the  taper,  the  moth  that  about  it 

flics. 


I  am  both  Oood  and  Evil ;  the  deed,  and  the  deed's  intent. 

Temptation,  victim,  sinner,  crime,  pardon,  and  punish- 
ment; 

I  am  what  was,  is.  will  be;  creation's  ascent  and  fall; 

The  link,  the  chain  of  existence;  beginning  and  end  of 
All! 


Fi-r  Dwight's  .Tuurnal  of  Music 

A  Spiritual  Kiss. 

Red  lips  said.  "  Don't;  "  gray  eyes  said,  "  Do," 

Her  silent  wish  found  pass.nge  through ; 

A  voieo  in  my  heart's  chamber  hcarii 

Contradicts  her  spoken  woril, 

■While  from  her  eyes  the  clear  star-shino 

CnTne  flowing,  flowing  into  mine. 

Hands  clasped  we  stood.    I  felt  no  need 
(Jive  either  voice  obedient  heed. 
Suspended  in  a  trance  of  bliss — 
The  soul  of  that  nnjiroven  kis3 
Forth  from  her  gray  eyes  divine 
Came  flowing,  flowing  into  mine. 


A.  Saran  on  Robert  Franz  and  the  Old 
German  Volkslied  and  ChoraL* 

(Contiitued  fnnn  r:ige9S.) 

If  in  tliis  roniicction  \vc  px;iiiiiMi"  the  piitno- 
forte  accompaniiuciit  a  little  more  closely,  it 
set'ms  at  first  siolil  to  have  scarcely  anytliinc; 
in  coinii"ion  witli  the  olil  school.  And  in  f.xet 
Franz  av;iils  hiunself  of  all  the  real  improve- 
ments wliieli  thi'  mi.dcrn  piano  lirhitiijue  has 
marie  since  Beethoven.  Hut,  as  already  in 
Scluiinaiin"s  ])iano  forms,  in  m.iny  ways  so 
nearly  related,  the  influence  of  Seliastian  Bach 
is  clearly  noticeahle,  so  too  still  more  with 
Kohert  Franz,  whose  ))iano  style  aUo<icther  is 
more  strict  and  measured  than  that  of  Scha- 
mann. — Paitictilarly  does  Bach's  seliool  show 
itself  in  Franz  s  systematic  avoidance  of  the 
material  most  common  in  the  modern  lyrical 
accompaniment:  the  liroken  chords,  the  chords 
struck  in  solid  mass,  ttc,  instead  of  which  he 
invents  and  uses  forms  of  more  sjirnificance. 
For  who  can  deny,  that  such  piano  accompan- 
iiueuts,  as  the  homophonoics  melody  almost  of 
necessity  begets  of  itself,  are  in  most  cases 
characterless  and  say  nothing?  Franz,  by  the 
pilt/phom'iis  structure  of  his  melody,  is  guaran- 
tied beforehand  against  such  trivialities.  Even 
when  he  lets  the  piano  play  on  with  tlie  melo- 
dy, simply,  in  four  parts,  without  any  sort  of 
figure  work,  such  a  setting,  with  the  smooth 
c!a.stic  flow  of  interwoven  parts,  with  a  bass 
full  of  character,  and  the  middle  parts  so  full 
of  life  and  beauty,  gives  a  toue-pieturo  rich  in 
colors. 

E-xaraine  from  this  point  of  view,  for  in- 
stance, "  Volker  spielt  auf,"  Op.  '27,  No.  1. 
What  an  effect  the  simple  trill  of  Iho  interlude 
makes  here!  And  all  because  the  four-part 
melody  appears  exclusively  all  the  rest  of  tho 

•Translated  far  Dwioiir's  JOURNAL  OF  Mrsic. 


time.  Wbat  kiml  of  a  dramatic  scene  would 
not  many  a  modern  have  developed  out  of  this 
text?  Franz  recognized  the  genuine  Volkslied 
trait  in  it,  and  hence  by  the  simplest  means 
])roduces  the  greatest  effects.  It  is  just  in 
limitation  that  the  master  shows  himself.  So 
one  may  go  through  all  the  numbers  of  this 
O/'iis,  to  convince  himself  how  well  our  com- 
poser knows  how  to  take  hold  of  us  and  thrill 
us  by  means  of  his  simple  four-part  composi- 
lion. 

It  will  be  understood  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  Franz  also  uses  broken  chords  and  .single 
chord  .strokes,  where  they  are  in  the  right  ])lace. 
But  it  will  not  escape  the  attentive  ob.server, 
that  they  are  always  aptly  interwoven  with 
otlier  elements,  or  brought  into  the  melodic 
flow,  and  thus  are  moulded  in  so  interesting  a 
manner  that  there  is  nothing  trivial  about 
them. 

As  to  broken  chords  compare,  for  instance, 
Op.  1,  Xos.  :?,  ,'),  10;  Op.  2,  Xos.  3,  4,  .5;  Op. 
?>,  Xos.  1,  :i,  4,  G,  and  so  on. 

With  regard  to  chords  struck  in  solid  mass, 
we  will  only  point  to: 

"  Xnn  die  Schatten  dnnkeln,"  Op.  10,  No.  1. 

"Ausmcinen  grosscii  Schmerzcn,"  Op.  .5, 
No.  1. 

"  Driilfen  gclit  die  Sonne  schciden,"'  Op.  2, 
Xo.  2. 

"Es  h:vt  die  Hose  sitdi  beklagt,"  Op.  42, 
Xo.   .^. 

The  highly  poetic  effect,  which  tliis  form 
here  produces,  speaks  for  itself. 

Yet  as  a  general  rule  with  Franz  the  four- 
part  melody— at  lea.st  in  its  principal  features 
— forms  the  substance  of  the  accompaniment, 
particularly  in  the  later  works,  in  which  tlie 
individuality  of  our  master  is  more  and  more 
sharply  prominent.  The  figure  "work  serves 
only  as  ornament,  which  lends  light  and  shade 
to  the  fundamental  mood.  But  it  stands  almost 
always  in  direct  organic  connection  with  the 
melodic  fundamental  motive  ;  grows  naturally 
out  of  it,  and  never  loses  itself  beyond  the 
limits  which  artistic  unity  prescribes.  We  can 
compare  this  method  only  with  tho  way  in 
which  Bach  and  Handel  usually  accompany 
their  Arias.  Here  too  the  general  bass  part,  or 
the  quartet  of  strings,  forms  the  groundwork 
of  the  accompaniment,  from  v,-\uch.  the  olUirjafo 
instruments  stand  out  in  contrast  by  way  of  col- 
oring and  ornament.  And  if  you  look  more 
closely  at  Franz's  figures  of  accompaniment, 
you  find  a  near  relationship  between  them  and 
the  fjgui'c  work  of  Bach.  Tliey  appear  for  the 
most  part  as  free  Counterpoint — the  polyphon- 
ic melody  compels  it  anyway — and  truly  vthh 
a  fineness  and  apliantness,  which  challenge  our 
admiration  constantly  anew.  You  see  this,  for 
example  iit  "  Ye  banks  and  braes  of  Bonnie 
Doon,"  Op.  4,  Xo.  4. 
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can  ye    bloom  sue     fresh  and  fair  ?  How 
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or  in  :   "  Hor' ich  das  Licdchen  klingen 
5,  No.  1. 

"  Eingewiegt   von   Mcereswclleu," 
No.  6. 

"  Multer,   O  sing'   mich   zur  Riili," 
No.  3. 

"An  die   bretterne  Schillswaud," 
No.  0. 

"  Dcr  schwere  Abend,"  Op.  37,  No 

Finally  we  find  alfso  songs  in  which — as  .so 
often  with  the  old  composers — a  frequently 
recurring  Motive  ("  Motto"  one  might  almost 
call  it)  in  the  accompaniment  is  set  against  the 
voice  part,  running  like  a  eitntusjlnnus  through 
the  whole  song  and  lending  it  that  deep  and 
earnest,  or  tragical,  weird  character  which  the 
text  requires.     For  example: 

•'Am  leuchtenden  Sommcrmorgen,"  Op.  11, 
No.  2. 

"Sie  liebten  sich  beide,"  Op.  31,  No.  4. 

By  these  peculiarities  the  Franz  ac:ompani- 
ment  wins  in  an  unforced  way  such  an  organtr 
relation  to  the  melody,  as  we  hardly  can  find 
elsewhere  in  the  more  modern  lyric  composi- 
tion. It  does  not  merely  illustrate  the  Canti- 
lena from  without;  it  shoots  out  from  it  by  an 
inward  necessity.  Hence  tlie  inestimable 
peculiarity,  that  of  itself  it  clings  to  all  the 
finest  nuances  of  the  text,  without  ever  swerv- 
ing from  the  fundamental  mood  or  calling  in 
the  aid  of  any  foreign  material. 

Since  the  Franz  song  shows  itself  in  respect 
to  melody  and  harmony  so  closely  related  to 
the  old  German  lyric,  we  may  expect  the  same 
too  in  respect  to  rhytlim.  This,  to  be  sure,  is 
difficult  to  show  indetail,  because  the  Rhythmic 
of  the  old  German  Song  is  still  a  very  obscure 
field.  But  so  much  is  certain:  that  the  ground 
principle  of  the  old  German  Song  Rhythmic, 
— particularly  its  very  close  adherence  to  the 
structure  of  the  verse,  and  its  careful  regard  to 
the  tone-value  of  the  words  and  syllables, — 
also  predominates  with  Franz.  So  strict  is  he 
i  n  this,  that  he  avoids,  for  instance,  repetitions 
of  the  text  almost  on  principle.  So  little  room 
is  left  to  the  music  to  unfold  itself  with  broad- 


er independence,  that  many  of  the  Franz  songs 
sliow  the  same  laconic,  and  really  ei)igrammat- 
ic  ])n'cisi(in  with  a  great  nniny  of  the  Volks- 
mclodies. 

Ai)d  lliis  lends  us  to  a  point  of  liis  affinity 
uilli  till'  old  (1(  Tiiiaii  style,  wliirli  looks,  to  be 
sure,  beyond  the  formal  ov(!r  into  the  ideal 
Held.  We  mean  that  maHterlyhleniliiiii  of  irord 
1111(1  tnne,  about  which  I>is/,t,  Amliros  and 
Schuster  have  written  so  much  that  is  true  and 
beautiful.  Having  already  had  occasion  here 
and  there  to  allude  to  it,  we  refrain  from  any 
special  demonstrations,  in  order  not  to  overstep 
too  far  tlie  space  prescribed  to  us.  We  only 
signalize  this  fact:  that  the  peculiar  way  of 
blending  [word  and  tone  with  Franz  (fur  it  is 
well  known  that  there  are  several  ways)  rests 
on  the  same  principle  as  with  the  old  German 
style.  It  lies  simply  in  the  Polyphony  of  both 
<if  them  alike.  The  polyphonic  expres.sion  alone 
is  by  its  nature  able,  on  the  one  hand  to  call  to 
light  the  inmost  depths  of  the  text  with  a  sin- 
gle stroke;  and  on  the  other,  at  the  same  time, 
— by  means  of  its  manifold  harmonic  relations 
and  its  rich  faculty  of  thematic  development 
— to  give  the  fitting  character  to  all  the  ups 
and  downs  of  feeling,  as  well  as  o  the  finest 
shadings  of  the  fundamental  mood,  without 
causing  any  break  in  the  strict  unity  of  the 
whole.  Hence  the  Franz  songs  often  give  one 
an  impression,  as  if  they  were  born  at  the  same 
instant  with  the  text,  as  we  say  of  the  old 
Volkslied, — as  if  the  text  could  only  be  com- 
posed with  just  this  melody. 

It  would  indeed  be  quite  perverse  to  wi.'h  to 
explain  this  phenomenon  merely  from  the  for- 
mal nature  of  the  melody.  Better  say,  that 
just  here  is  the  point  where  the  genial  divin- 
ing and  productive  power  of  the  true  artist 
reveals  itself  in  the  creation  of  a  Cantilena  cor- 
responding to  a  text.  And  in  what  an  eminent 
measure  our  friend  posse.sses  this,  requires  no 
further  proof  after  the  expositions  in  the  writ- 
ings we  have  mentioned.  If  Liszt  and  others 
point  to  the  fact  that  Franz  understands  liow 
to  portray  in  music  the  various  individualities 
of  his  poets; — if  Ambros  tells  us,  that  he  rep- 
resents the  most  different  national  types  in 
Volk-songs,  witliout  knowing  them,  with  a 
fineness  of  feeling  which  resembles  divination, 
— so  can  we  too  add  largely  to  the  number  of 
these  facts.  Let  it  suffice  simply  here  to  call 
attention  to  our  repeated  statement,  that  Franz 
only  lately  for  the  fir-st  time,  through  us,  became 
acquainted  with  the  old  German  songs,  of 
which  his  own  seem  so  remarkable  an  echo. 
In  short,  there  is  no  modern  song  composer 
known  to  us,  who  has  looked  so  deeply  into 
the  inmost  heart  of  his  poets  and  his  texts; 
who  has  listened  to  them  with  so  fine  a  sense 
and  caught  and  translated  into  tones  their 
secret  essence.  Franz  shows  himself  herein  a 
gnuine  son  of  his  People;  the  People,  which 
in  speech  and  music  is  capable,  as  no  other  is, 
of  p'unging  into  the  depths  of  the  spiritual 
works  of  all  times  and  nations,  and  assimila- 
ting their  quintessence  to  itself.  He  shows 
himself  a  true  heir  of  the  great  lyricists  of  old, 
who  did  not  merely  stand  facing  their  texts  on 
the  outside  and  letting  their  imagination  be 
stirred  up  by  them,  but  who  saw  through  them 
with  a  genial  divination,  nay  lived  through 
them  with  their  own  heart,  and  then  knew  how 


to  pour  them  out  in  tones  of  individual  origi- 
nality, as  well  as  the  irresistible  force  of  truth, 
and  consequently  of  imperishable  duration. 
(TolipCnntiiiilfil.) 


Ferd.  Hiller  on  Verdi's  Repuiem. 

[Translated  liy  J.  V.  IJi-idtrcman,  for  tlie  London 
Matical  World.\ 

This  work  (first  performed  on  the  22nd  May, 
1874),  which  the  popular  composer  of  Tl  Troz- 
aiore  wrote  for  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Alessandro  Manzoni,  has,  since  its  production, 
created  a  deep  sensation  in  Paris,  London,  and 
Vienna,  where  it  has  been  repeatedly  given 
under  Verdi's  own  direction.  Ricordi,  the 
great  Milan  publisher,  has,  it  is  true,  had  the 
score  and  separate  parts  engraved — but  he 
reserves  the  right  of  allowing  the  work  to  be 
performed  only  in  such  places  and  under  such 
comlitions  as  may  meet  with  his  (or  Verdi's?) 
approbation.  Perhajis  he  will  get  together 
the  whole  paraphernalia  of  chorus,  band,  and 
solo  singers,  and  undertake  a  Hcrpjiem  tour — 
who  can  say  that  such  a  venture  would  not  be 
worth  trying?  But,  however  this  may  be,  we 
must,  for  the  present,  content  ourselves  with 
forming  an  acquaintance  with  the  work  (cer- 
tainly the  most  important  Verdi  has  written) 
by  means  of  the  pianoforte  arrangement — and 
the  acquaintance  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  agreeable  which  for  a  long  time  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  in  the  domain  of 
high  class  vocal  music. 

"A  Requiem  by  Verdi?"  many  of  my  es- 
teemed German  colleagues  will  exclaim,  with 
an  incredulous  shake  of  the  head;  but  I  think 
that,  in  the  end,  many  will  agree  with  me.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  wander  through  the  work  of  a 
master  who  exercises  a  sovereign  sway  over  his 
resources,  but  the  sovereign  sway  of  human 
despotism,  which  requires  from  every  one  only 
what  a))pertains  to.  and  becomes,  him.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  wander  through  the  work  of  a  mas- 
ter who  is  scarcely  ever  left  in  the  lurch  by  his 
muse — who  fears  neither  to  be  too  short  nor  to 
become  jirolix,  and  who  sends  forth  his  song 
with  all  the  abundance  of  a  soul  teeming  with 
melorly.  It  is  a  pleasure,  lastly,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  work  whose  entire  and  great 
effectiveness  strikes  with  unqualified  certainty 
the  healing  eye  (or  seeing  ear)  from  the  mere 
inspection  of  a  pianoforte  arrangement,  which 
is,  after  all,  but  an  unsatisfactory  affair. 

Artless  as  the  melodies  of  this  composition 
appear,  ami  natural  as,  taking  the  work  as  a 
w  hole,  is  the  course  of  the  harmony.  I  should 
be  puzzled  to  name  any  production  from  which 
we  miaht  obtain  a  notion  of  its  peculiarity. 
With  Rossini  s  Stahat  Miitei\  the  brilliant  qual- 
ities of  which  every  impartial  musician  must 
allow,  Verdi's  Peqtiian  has  only  the  most  gen- 
eral features  of  Italian  melodies  in  common;— 
as  regards  tone,  expression,  and  especially 
brei  dth  of  plan,  originality  of  form,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  chorus  and  solo  voices,  it 
stanc  s  upon  totally  dilTcrent  ground.  It  is, 
probably,  the  first  occasion  that,  in  a  composi- 
tion wi  h  a  religious  text  (the  Requiem  cannot 
be  call;  d  asacred  composition"),  whatever  good 
has  been  achieved  in  modern  times  has  been  so 
fully  and  so  brilliantly  employed.  We  have 
perfect  freedom  of  construction,  though  the 
architectonic  lines  never  disappear — luxuriant- 
ly developed  periods,  without  weaiisome  dwell- 
ing on,  or  dragging  out,  particular  details;  the 
most  thorough  and  unrestricted  use,  without 
the  abuse,  of  modern  technics — and  character- 
istic declamation  without  nervously  pedantic 
subservience  to  every  syllable.  Though  the 
composer  has  invariably  aimed  at  dramatic  ex- 
pression, and  though  the  latter  is,  perl  a  s, 
here  and  there,  carried  to  a  point  lying  beyond 
the  Hue  which  refined  taste  might  desire  to  see 
respected  in  such  a  work,  we  cannot  say  that 
the  Hequiein  is  theatricil  in  a  bad  sense  of  the 
word.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  case  only  where 
the  composer  (in  the  "Libera")  has  h;td  le- 
course  to  the  imitation  of  church  psalmody — 
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llic  iiitrofliiftion  of  wliat  is  ov\t\v;irilly  clinrrli- 
lil<p  lias  nhvays  sometliing  stagey  about,  it. 
^[any  of  tlie  melodies  |)ossess,  inileed,  deep 
fei-ling — a  few  only  appniacli  -.vhat  is  comnion- 
p|;,[.e_px))ressive  they  may  all  be  railed.  Ver- 
di proves  himself  eminently  a  great  master  in 
the  various  ways  in  wliieh  he  interweaves  his 
cliorns  with  the  solo-parts.  He  here  finds  the 
advantage  of  his  immense  theatrical  career, 
thongh  the  seriousness  characterizing  the  mode 
in  which,  in  the  R-qiiimn,  he  j)rolits  by  the 
skill  he  won  upon  the  stage  is  very  different 
from  what  it  is,  or  what  it  could  be,  in  his 
operas.  But  it  is  not  n\erely  in  perfectly  free, 
anil,  partly,  very  original,  vocal  combinations, 
that  the  master  is  revealed;  in  those  pieces, 
also,  where  he  pays  tribute  to  strict  polypho- 
nous  forms,  he  knows  how  to  move  with  a 
dexterity  lioth  natural  and  free  from  pedantry. 
The  "  Sanctus"  fugue  for  double  cliorns,  and 
the  four-)iart/'!(.'7"^;'  in  the  "Libera  me,"  may 
afford  many  a  contrapuntist  e.r  jji-ofesm  food  for 
reflection. 

The  pianoforte  arrangement,  moreover,  does 
not  leave  us  a  moment  in  doubt  as  to  the  fact 
of  Verdi's  making  the  very  best  use  of  his  or- 
chestra; of  the  lieqniem'ii  not  being  deficient  in 
mo()ern,  piquant,  unusual,  and  original  instru- 
mental effects.  Rut  just  as  little  ari^  we  left  in 
uncertainty  on  another  iioint,  namely:  that, 
above  all  things,  the  Italian  master  puts  in  the 
mouths  of  his  singers  what  h.-  has  to  say,  and 
what  he  knows  how  to  say.  His  singers  sing 
—  they  are  souls  full  of  tone  —  no  mongrel 
beings,  crosses  between  musical  interlocutors 
and  unmusical  interlocutors,  obliged  to  l)e  on 
theirguard  against  encroaching  on  the  province 
of  horn  or  viola.  They  come  forward  with  all 
the  magnitieenee  inherent  in  that  divine  organ, 
the  human  voice.  It  is  true  that  VcTdi  requires 
singers — in  the  fullest  acceiitatiou  of  the  word 
— not  voices  without  tiainiiig — not  virtuosos 
without  voice — not  deelaimers  without  one  and 
the  other.  .\nd  this  is  the  most  delightful 
thing  in  the  work  ;  it  is  a  living  |irolcst  against 
the  still  spreading  alisunlity  of  vocal  music  in 
which  the  servants  are  made  tlu'  masiers,  in 
which  a  man,  pouring  forth  song  from  the 
depths  of  his  l)reast  and  soul,  has  simply  to 
render  clear  miserable  words,  instead  of  making 
his  innermost  heart  reecho  in  his  strain;  an 
absurdity  which  will  always  be  an  absurdiry. 
no  matter  with  what  genius  e.\liil)it(al,  and 
however  fanatically  ajiplauded;  an  absurdity 
socuier  or  later  to  be  ciuisigned  to  the  huge 
lumber-room  of  sesthetic,  philosophic,  poetic, 
and  jirosaic  errors,  to  which  even  so-enlightened 
a  [leriod  as  our  owu  fails  not  to  contribute. 


New  National  Opsra  House,  London. 

(From  Ihi  "  I),!ili/  'J\l<  ilfij'h") 

It  must  oeeasiiinally  have  struck  the  refleclive 
mind,  wiieii  that  rospeelalili'  entity  lias  Ix'eii  hr(nu;ht 
into  passiii;;  relations  with  the  iiiiprcssivo  eoreuia- 
nial  o'  laving  a  tirst  stone,  that  a  i::()(Kl  di-al  of  diffi- 
cult and  laliiu-iou-  work  has  i^one  liet'ttre  ;  that  tlie 
tirst  laying  of  the  arehiteet's  pencil  to  iiaper  was  a 
serious  business ;  that  the  tirst  lii^nre  in  the  builder's 
estimate  had  a  prophetic  sii^nilieanee  ;  and  that  each 
of  those  preliniiiiary  steps  whii-h  are  iieedlnl  in 
planning  and  se^'nrin^■  a  snlid  foundation  for  the 
strnetnre  imist  have  involved  anxii'ly  as  well  as 
hope.  Refin-e  Mr.  Francis  11.  Fowler's  architectu- 
ral desi:j;n  for  the  New  Natimial  Opera  House,  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  Mapleson,  could  benin  to  make  itself 
numife-t  above  tlie  le\el  of  the  Thanies  Embank- 
nn'iit.  there  was  much  to  be  aeconijili-hed  beneath. 
This  was  inatle  clearlv  aiul  aleunlaiuly  e\'ident  on 
Tuesday,  the  7tli  iiist.,  when  Mdile.  Tietjens  laid 
the  first  brick — not  thr  tirst  .~t(>ne,  whieli  is  reserved 
for  future  and  lunre  publii-  honiu's — of  the  greiit  lyr- 
ic tenijile  in  ipiestion,  and  had  to  dceend  into  the 
depths  of  the  earth  to  do  it.  Even  the  ex])erience 
nntl  practical  knowledL^e  of  the  contractor.  Mr,  Wil- 
liam Webster,  had  not  prepared  him  for  the  neei.'s- 
sity  of  diij:L^itig  and  deh  in:;- to  so  pi-olVniud  a  level 
in  order  to  reach  a  tirm  h;isi.;  in  tile  London  clay. 
A  thick  bed  of  sandy  soil  and  a  lar;;c  overlying  mass 
of  rubbish,  the  accnimilation  of  several  ages  in  the 
ht-itf-ry  of  Westminster  iin|)rovenients,  had  to  he  ex- 
ca\ated  ;  and  then,  the  clav  havinir  hc'en  reached, 


there  was  a  great  intriHion  of  water  al-ni':'  witli  it, 
so  that  a  s\'steni  of  [lipes  was  needed  fa-  lie  nppv.i- 
lion  of  punipins-.  In  the  eoiirs(^  of  all  t!ii-  lalinr, 
many  relies  <if  old  times  were  hron^'lit  to  li.;lii,  and 
are  preserved  with  anliipiarian  zeal.  SkulU  and 
bones  of  animaW that  roamed  the  Tliauies  Valley, 
and  were  hunted  by  ancient  Britons,  in  those  Dru- 
idical  davs  whicli  lonj  preceded  the  very  earliest 
representation  of  Xnnim  on  any  sta^-e.  have  been 
Satliered,  cleaned,  sorted,  ami  lahcdletl  with  prai-^e- 
worthy  can'.  SwunU.  gold,  inlaid,  and  richly 
fashioned,  tell  of  the  feuds  of  Vork  and  Laneastca-; 
and  many  objects,  limLC-eoncealed,  eoine  forth  again 
to  throw'a  light  on  the  faded  scroll  of  the  |iast. 

Oil  the  sround  tiiat  has  been  cleared  and  dee]ily 
mined  for  the  Xational  Opera  House  a  small   pai-ty 
of  Keiitlemen,  and  a  .still  smaller  nieetin;;  of  ladies, 
eaine   at   half-past   one  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  the    Till 
inst.     .Mdlle,  Tieljens  was  accompanied  by  her  niece, 
Miss  Kruls;   and' there  were  alsr>  present  Mr.  Maple- 
son,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  William  Webster,  Mr,  Godhidd, 
Mr.  Rolfe.  of  Mellionrne.  and  others  interested,  per- 
sonally or  iinhlicly,  in  the  objects  which  are  includ- 
ed ill  the  seheine,  and  which,  ifsnecesshdly  realized, 
niu-t  conduce  to  the   iiatiiin:d   advancement    of  art, 
skill,  and  taste  in  music  and  the  higher  walks  of  the 
drama.     A  temporary  llii;ht  of  steps,  carpeted  with 
crimson  cloth,  led  far  down  to  the  concrete  floor  on 
which  tlie  work  of  bricklaying-  was  now  to  be  be^tiin 
by  the;rloved  hand  of  a  iady.      Deep  as  this  level 
seemed  from  above,  it    had   yet   lieen    raised    high 
above  till'  (day  bed  into  which  .Mr.  Webster's  peace- 
ful rcLjiiiient  of  sap|iers  and  miners  had  penetrated. 
The  trenches  had,  in  the  llr-t  instance,  been  du;;  to 
a  depth  of  fortv  feet  on  the  inland  side,  and  ofabout 
fil'lv  where  the  site  abiit^  on   the  Thames   ICndiank- 
menl.     Tlie  conerete  then  shot,  into  these  de|itlis  is 
on   the  average  2.")  feet,  thick,  and   21   feet  of  brick- 
work and  masonry  will  bring  fhe  basement  up  to 
that  stacre  on   wdiich   the  tirst  or  corner  stone    is  in 
due  time  to  be  laid,  probably   with    lloyal  prhliii'-. 
The  site  to  be  oi-enpied  by  the   new   lyrical   theiiire 
is  nearly  a  square,  and   comprises  fully  tw.)  acres. 
There  is  an  ugly  protnherance  upon  the  space  on  the 
side  farthest  from  the  l-',uibankment.  efforts  to  obtain 
I'osses^ion  of  ]iro]tert\-  in  that  ipiarter  having;  failed  : 
but  the  iiitroive  elbow  of  bricks  and  mortar  takes 
bill  little  room,  and  has  very  small  effect  in  marriiur 
the  symmetrv  of  the  plan.      When   Mdlle.  Tietjens 
had   been   led   to   the  spilt  on  which  a   thin,   smooth 
laver  of  white  mortar  had  been  spread  like  a  br.ak- 
fa'-^t  cloth.  .Mr.  Webster   handed    to    her   the   richly  , 
chased  ]iarcelgilt  silver  trowel,  while  at    the  same 
time    the  foreman   placed  a    lair   >toek-brick    in  the 
lid  bt    of  the  snow-white  surface.     The   implement 
held  hv  the  ladv    bore    the   following:   in«criptiiia  : 
■•N.itional  Opera    House.— The   first   brick  of  this  1 
biiildin;;   was   lai.l    by    .Mdlle.   Tietjens.  llic  Ttli   of  | 
Sept.,    KS7.T. — .1,    H,   Slapleson.  jiroprietor;   I'"rancis  ; 
II.  Fowler,  architect ;  William  Webster,  contractor," 
.\  loud  and  licarly  cheer  was  u'iven  as  soon   as  the 
iiiaiiiinral    act    was    iierfornied  ;    then   Lord    .Mfred 
Paget  placed    anotlier    brick  beside  the   tirst;   Mr, 
Fowler  followed  in  turn  ;  and  preseully  a  consider- 
able deposit  of  amateur  bricklaying  uii;;ht  have  been 
helield  from  the  brink  of  the  pit  above.     The  com- 
])any  then  repaire<l  to  iiei^!ih,>riii;;  quarters,   where 
an  ele.;:iiit    drj'uurr    was    waiting;,    and    where    an 
o|iportunity  wasalforded  of  ins)iectingt,lie  architcel's 
plans  and  elevalicns.      From   these  it  appears  that 
an  iinposiii'jr  editice.  in  Franco  Italian  taste,  is  very 
qniiddy  to  rise  up  in  c|o>e  proximity  to  St.  Sleplien's 
I 'lull ;   so  close  that  a  subway,  already  made,   will 
connect  the  t,wo  establishments.      Being  also  near 
the  Westiuinstor  station   of  the  Metropolitan   Hail- 
way.  it  is  contemidaled  to  endow  the  new  Opera 
House  witli  another  snbwav.  for  the  convenience  of 
the  ]Hiblic    couiinu:  and  goiii^'  by   that  line.       The 
building;  faces  tow.irds  the  Kiuhankment,   but;    h;is 
really  four  sides,  three  of  which  have  openings  on 
roads,  so  that  the  hou-i!  can  he  emptied  \'er\'  spe-td- 
ily.      Exits  from  tlie  stalls  are  made  from  eitiier  side, 
as  well  as  from  the  front,  ;  and  entrances  and  exits, 
of  aniphitlieatre  and  ^'allery,   tliou:;'li   under  cover, 
are  allo^;ether  separate,  by  which  plan  miicli  confu- 
sion will  be  avoidcil.      Bat  there  is  another  and  iiio^t 
coinmendable  arranc;ement,  often  met  with  aliroad, 
whore  no  need  of  nig;;ardlv  paring  and  scrapim;,  in 
the  dispo.-.ition    of  space,  is   felt.      As   there    is   no 
cram|iiiig    or    want    of  room  in    the    plan    of    the 
Xational  Opera  House,  it  has  bi'en  found  piaelieable 
I  by   the    nianaLreiiient   to   adopt    this    \'erv  sensible 
practice,  which  is  to  mimber  the  boxesand  stalls,  in 
every  part  of  the  house,  with  odd  and  even   figures, 
the  odd   being  billeted  to  one  side,  the  even  to  the 
other.     The  pavilion-like  front  of  the  edifice,   with 
its  three  stories  ofcoluinns  and  striking  capacity  for 


scnlptnresque  and  other  ornament,  sr^icsts  n  )i]eas- 
ant  resort  on  snii.m'.'r  nights  to  the  noble  hideonies 
overlooking  the  river  at  its  most  si;;htly  point. 
The  anditoriimi  will  be  surmounted  hv  a  lii^ht  and 
i^raeetnl  ciqiola,  rising:  to  a  heii^ht  of  Htii't.  in  front 
o(  the  roof  which  covers  the  stage.  The  plan  of  the 
front  of  the  bruise  shows  a  large  vestibule,  100  feet 
in  length,  from  which,  on  a  level,  are  the  entrances 
to  the  stalls.  On  either  side  in  tlie  pavilions  are 
circular  staircases,  leadiuL^  to  the  grand  tiers;  and 
the  jiit  tier  is  ajqiroaelied  bv  separate  staircases. 
The  area  will  contain  .'idO  stalls,  the  grand  tier  will 
be  loftv,  and  the  foyer  on  a  level  with  the  corridor. 
The  suite  of  rooms  pro\ided  for  refreshment  and 
promenade  are.  if  we  niav  judge  from  the  drawings, 
certainly  unsurpassed  by  anything  of  the  kind 
attempted  in  this  country.  Each  jirivate  bo.x  will 
have  an  anteroom,  which.  takin<;  the  outer  r.adins. 
will,  of  course,  be  lari^er  than  the  bo.x  itself  The 
lines  of  the  anditoriimi  have  lieeii  generally  taken 
from  thosi'  of  La  Seala,  at  Milan,  wdiich  have  been 
found  the  best  both  for  sie;ht  and  liearinLT.  To 
some  of  those  i:ruGsts  wdio  looked  at  Mr,  Fowler's 
elaborate  drawin2:s  yesterdav,  it  may  have  seemetl 
that  the  task  undertaken  by  the  contractor,  of  tin- 
isliing  the  new  0])era  House  in  time  for  it  to  open 
at  the  beixinnini;  of  next,  season,  is  a  formidable  one. 
Let  it  be  remeinhered,  however,  that  thoni^li  Uouie 
was  not  built  in  a  day,  there  have  been  some  extra- 
ordinarv  feats  of  buildin;:  aixaiiist  time;  that  the 
larirest  theatre  in  Europe,  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples, 
took  onlv  six  months  in  erection  ;  that  the  Scala  of 
Milan  was  raised  in  seven  months  ;  and  that  this 
same  )ierioil  sulheed  fir  Messrs.  Kelk  and  Lucas  to 
erect  the  Uoval  Italian  tl]iera.  Covent  (harden. 

The  health  of  Mdlle.  Tietjens  and  I'nn  vni/nrir  was 
a  toast  which  everybody  drank  with  the  utmost 
cordiality,  at  the  call  of  the  architect, ;  and  Lord 
All'red  l^icrct,  who  was  deputed  to  return  thanks, 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  success  awaiting  the  i^i  ft  ed 
/n'tiii'i  (l'))inii  in  .\iiiericu  mii^lit  be  fiUowcd  in  due 
time  by  thai,  of  the  Opera  House  she  had  ;;racefully 
inaUG^nrated.  Lord  .Vlfred  also  complimented  and 
eoiuiratnlated  Mr.  Mapleson  on  the  eircumslauces 
in  which  this  hi'i;iiinin^' of  his  enterprisi-  had  been 
made,  and  remarked  that  in  c\'ery  other  country,  of 
I'.urope  a  subvention  would  be  iciid  towards  the 
acconiplishment  of  wdiat.  in  this,  was  left  to  be  car- 
ried out  bv  private  enterjirise.  Before  the  eoiniiany 
se]iarate(l,  thev  hear,l  from  Mr.  Mapleson  the  i^rati- 
Iviiu;  iiUidliireiice  that  the  various  deiiarfmeiits  of 
the  new  huildinu:  will  he  devote  1  to  the  advancement 
of  art,  both  musical  and  dramatic,  and  that,  whilst 
giving  his  usual  attention  to  Italinn  Opera,  lie  also 
jiroposcs  to  offer  perfoi  niances  of  Eni^lish  works 
sun'.;  by  Enirlish  artists.  Part  of  the  year,  moreover, 
is  to  he  devoted  In  dramatic  representations.  A 
mnsieal  trainim;  school  will  not,  be  lost  sight  of 
ne;j;otiations  heiiii;  in  proi^ress  for  bringin;;  the 
.\cadeuiy  of  Music  under  the  roof  of  the  National 
Opera  House. 


Carl  Kosa's  English.  Opera. 

.\uiateurs  old  enoui.rh  to  have  been  present  must 
still  relain  a'.rreeahle  memories  of  certain  ]ierform- 
ances  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  wlc-n  the  hite  Mr. 
Maddox  was  lessee  and  clircctor.  It  w.is  then  the 
lai^tom  to  give  English  versions  of  Italian  and 
French  o]ieras.  and  occasionally  to  jirodnee  original 
English  operas  as  well.  A  new  w  irk.  or  a  ilj'hnt  of 
some  new  singer  at  the  ]deasniit  little  house  in 
l)x'!ord  Street,  used  invariablv  to  be  looked  forward 
to  with  an  interest  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that 
fir  the  most  ]>art  the  enl,ertainnieiits  were  very  ;;oi)il. 
sometimes,  iiuleed,  excellent,  Nevertheless,  it  is  but 
fair  to  add  that  no  )mrely  operatic  repn^sentation.  so 
C'implcte  and  effective  in  all  resjiects  as  that  willi 
which  Mr.  Carl  Bosa.  ou  Saturday  ni^'ht.  benan  his 
advertised  series  of  ])erformances.  Iia,:l  ever  been 
previously  witnessed  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  even 
in  its  most  halcyon  days.  That  .Mr.  Ilosa.  linshand 
of  the  late  uinch-re^relte:!  Enphrosyne  Parepa,  is 
not  only  a  "  i-ir/imx'j"  of  deserved  reiiutc  (his  solo 
instrument  hein;;  the  violin),  but  a  thoroii;;lily  prac- 
tised musician,  is  ;;enerally  known  ;  as  also  that  after 
marriaiie  he  ahaiidoaed  t,he  jirofession  of  a  iiuhlie 
))laver  and  devoted  his  enercries  exclusively  to  oji- 
eratic  uudertakinxs.  The  "  Caid  Rosa  Opera  (.'oiii- 
pany  "  has  long  been  talked  about  in  circles  where 
tli:?  necessity  of  reviviic;  Eni^lish  opera  is  diseus-ied, 
and  a  bc'ief  in  t'lC  prohaliiliry  of  success  is  main- 
tained with  more  or  less  assurance.  Those  who 
think,  as  we  do,  th.at  the  non-existence  of  any  siicli 
establisliment,  amply  provided,  is  discrcditaMe  to 
a  pojmlons  city  like  London,  where  music  of  alimist 
every  kind  is  broujlit  fottli  in  such  abnndan  'c.  and 
wdio  reaard  th^  lyric  drama  as  one  ol  the   lu  i-t  en- 
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<;.isins  rnniis  of  arlislio  fxprcssinn,  liail  with  satis- 
r;ii'ru>n  tills  new  anil  spirilcil  cnilcavdv  to  n-vivp  it. 
'I'liry  must  liave  rimiul  tlii'ir  ii]iiiiinn  strrnsjilioni'il 
ill  Mil'  iinaiiiiiiniisly  licarty  n|i|iriM-ialii)n  liy  a  densely 
lliii.nni'il  aniliunci'  (it  the  atliiiiralilc  |ii'rrnriiiancp  on 
Satnrdav  niijlit.  Hvcrylliins  passed  o(I' well ;  from 
tile  rise  to  llie  tall  of  the  eni'lain  there  was  searcely 
11  point  to  justify  iinlavorahle  eomment. 

With  tl'iis  preliminary  it  may  at  (.nee  be  stated 
that  the  opera  chosen  for  the  oeeasion  was  Mozart's 
Nozze  r/i  Fii/firo^  with  »  new  version  of  the  libretto 
from  the  pi'"  "I  M''-  ''harles  Lamb  Kenney,  whose 
liap|iy  manner  of  reHeelini;  the  luimor  of  lieanmar- 
eliais  (the  dialogue  beinp:  iiere  spoken,  instead  of 
sunn-  to  "  reiUutiro  Jiiirlavin")  and  skilful  adaptalion 
of  the  lyrics  and  concerted  pieces  fashioned  in  Italian 
by  Lorenzo  ila  Lonle,  so  mneli  to  the  <-onlcntnient 
of  Mozart,  merit  nmpialitied  [iraise.  Mr.  Kenney 
should  now  prepare  for  us  an  LnLjIish  Rtrliicfc,  to 
pair  off  with  the  jVo,r.-c. 

In  consonance  with  a  precedent  not  liijhily  to  be 
in-nored,  the  opera  was  precedeil  by  onr  National 
Anthem.  The  sinsiinc;  of  this  by  the  chorns  satis- 
tied  every  hearer  that  no  pains  Iwul  been  spared  to 
secure  cifiieiency  in  a  department  of  such  essential 
consequence  to  coniiilele  operatic  representation. 
Not  merelv,  however,  in  efficiency  but  in  numerical 
force,  the "chorns  is  all  that  could  be  desired  in  t 
theatre  of  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  Princess's. 
The  orchestra  has  been  appointed  with  equal  .judg- 
ment. Aliout  40 in  number,  witli  Mr.  Carrodus.  our 
leading  violinist  (suiniorted  by  Mr.  Pollitzer)  at  the 
]u-incipal  desk,  and  other  professors  of  recognized 
al^ilitv  and  long  experience  among  the  members, 
something  like  a  perfect  "  evsanhh"  might  have 
been  taken  for  granted  ;  and  this  was  emphatically 
realized  by  one  of  the  most  strikingly  effective  per- 
formances" of  the  overture  to  which  we  have  ever 
listened.  The  precision  was  remarkable,  and  as 
Wordsworth  might  liave  said,  if  speaking  of  musi- 
cians, instead  of  cattle,  "  There  were  forty  "  placing 
"  like  one."  The  a]iplause  at  the  end  was  of  snch  a 
character  that  not  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  the 
audience  woidd  have  been  scarcely  possible;  and  so 
the  overture  —  liappily,  under  the  circumstances, 
one  of  the  shortest,  as'well  as  one  of  the  quickest, 
ever  composed — was  repeated.  Mr.  Kosa.  by  the 
way,  tempered  the  customary  ••presto"  (whicli  Mo- 
zart has  marked  "  alkpro  axsai  ")  in  a  certain  meas- 
ure ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  special 
])hrases  accorded  to  different  instruments,  with  a 
ta.ste  and  refinement  peculiar  to  Mozart,  were  dis- 
tinctly heard,  and  the  intended  ctTect  was  legitimate- 
ly produced.  At  the  same  time,  let  us  here,  not  for 
the  first  time,  protest  against  encores.  If  tliere  had 
been  no  encores  on  .Saturday  iiig'-t,  several  pieces 
which,  though  omitted,  are  essential  to  the  score  in 
its  integrity,  might  have  been  retained.  Mr.  Rosa 
knows  well  enough  wliich  are  the  pieces  referred  to, 
and  how  much  the  opera  would  gain  if  thej-  were 
restored  to  their  projier  places.  His  performances 
should  be  model  perforirances  from  every  point  of 
view;  and,  with  regard  to  general  execution,  that 
of  Saturday  may  be  pronounced  a  "  model  "  without 
fear  of  ccntradiction — one  of  the  best,  in  fact,  we 
ever  heard  in  any  language,  or  under  any  condi- 
tions, ol  the  comic  masterpiece  (if  "  comic  "  that 
wdiich  abounds  in  grace,  sentiment,  and  deep  feeling, 
may  reasonably  be  denominated)  of  the  greatest  and 
most  gifted  of  "  absolute"  musicians. 

A  thoroughly  effective  distribution  of  characters 
in  T/ie  Mm-i-iar/f  of  Fir/nro,  owing  to  there  being  no 
less  than  five  of  importance,  is  difficult  to  obtain. 
Especially  difficult  is  it  to  meet  with  three  lady 
singers  capable  of  giving  <lue  significance,  vocally 
and  dramatically,  to  the  Countess,  her  confidential 
feinme  dc  c/fimhi-e,  and  her  page.  Jlr.  Rosa,  how- 
ever, has  been  lucky  in  finding  adequate  represcu- 
tatii'es  of  those  personages.  Mdlle.  OstavaTorriani 
(soprano),  who  will  be  remembered  favorably,  a 
season  or  two  jtast,  as  one  of  ilr.  Ma]ilcson's  new 
singers  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera,  where  she  made  her 
debut  as  Gilda,  in  /lie/olillo,  is  an  excellent  Countess 
Almaviva — lady  like  always,  depressed  or  lively  as 
occasion  may  require,  delivering  the  English. spoken 
dialogue  with  remarkable  point  and  clearness  for  a 
foreigner,  and  note  perfect  -in  the  music;  Miss 
Josepliine  Yorke,  an  American,  we  are  informed, 
who  has  played  with  success  at  some  of  the  chief 
operas  in  Italy,  seems  thoroughly  at  iiome  in  the 
part  of  Cherubino,  into  her  delineation  of  which  she 
throws  an  unusual  amount  of  natural  spirit  and 
vivacity,  while  never  losing  sight  of  its  musical  sig- 
nificance; and  hist,  not  least,  Mi^s  Rose  Ilersee,  our 
aceomidislied  countrywoman,  upon  whose  incontest- 
able talent  and  (lopnlarity  we  are  hardly  called  upon 
to   dwell,    is  a  Susanna  so   piquant,  sprightly,  and 


natural,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  put  entire  faith  in 
the  statfincrit  that  she  never  j)la\  ed  the  character 
till  now.  That  Miss  Ilersee  would  show  herself, 
lik('  the  artist  we  all  know  her  to  be,  conversant 
with  every  bar  of  the  music  which  Mozart  has  put 
into  the  mouth  of  his  cliarniingly  animatf.'d  nott- 
lirrlle,  none  doubted;  but  her  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  business  of  the  scene  revealed  a  new  gilt, 
promising  no  little  for  the  future.  These  weie  the 
three  chief  ladies  ;  and  each  was  .successful.  We 
cannot  enter  into  details,  but  may  add  that,  where 
all  was  mor(!  or  less  satisfactory  in  a  musical  sen.se, 
the  "  r>oTe  sono  "'  (\Te  use  the  familiar  Italian  names) 
of  Mdlle.  Torriani,  the  "  Voi  die  sa[itte  "  of  Miss 
Yorke  (encored),  ard  the  "  Deh  vieni  non  tardar" 
of  Miss  Hose  Ilersee  were  the  solo  exhibitions  sev- 
erally obtaining  the  most  spontaneous  recognition 
of  their  excellence.  The  bass  and  bass-barytone 
jiarta  were  sustained  by  SignorCampob  llo  and  Mr. 
Santley.  LTpon  the  re-appearance  of  Mr.  Santley 
fin  tlie  operatic  stage  great  stress  has  been  laid  ;  and 
no  wonder.  When,  at  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  our 
great  barytone,  in  the  familiar  costume  of  Figari, 
came  forwai-d  with  Miss  Mersee  (Susanna)  the  ap- 
jihuKse  was  loud,  unanimous,  and  prolonged.  Kverv 
man  and  woman  in  the  house  was  pleased  to  wel- 
come back  snch  an  artist,  to  a  scene  whicli  lie  never 
should  haTC  quitted  ;  and  when,  shortly  afterwards, 
the  curtain  fell  to  the  concluding  notes  of  "  Non  piu 
andrai,"  the  audience,  still  unsatisfied,  would  not 
cease  their  claiuorons  manifestations  of  ajiproval 
until  it  was  raised  again,  tlie  favorite  air  repeated 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  Cherubino  ex[>osed  to 
another  onslaught  of  malicious  raillery.  Mr.  Sant- 
ley, we  are  told,  had  never  played  the  character  of 
Figaro  before.  If  so,  he  may  be  justly  congratulat- 
ed ;  for  not  only  was  his  execution  of  the  music  in 
all  respects  worthy  his  repute,  but  he  showed  an 
insight  into  the  characteristics  of  the  part  which, 
though  his  general  view  of  it  is  less  demonstrative 
and  in  other  respects  differs  from  many  of  the  re- 
nowned Figaros  we  have  seen,  brought  it  prominent- 
ly forward  as,  in  certain  respects,  an  original  imper- 
sonation. SigBor  Campobello  was  a  stately, 
imposing,  and  resolute  Count  Almaviva,  and  his  fine 
bass  voice  imparted  due  effect  to  the  soliloquy  in 
which  the  Count  gives  indignant  expression  to  his 
jealoHsy  of  Susanna.  The  duet,  "  Crudel  !  perche," 
between  the  Count  and  Susanna,  was  another  of  the 
evening's  encores.  The  smaller  parts  were  in  com- 
petent hands.  Mrs.  Ayns'ey  Cook,  in  her  way,  is 
the  best  Marcellina,  and  Mr.  Cliarles  Lyall,  in  every 
way,  the  best  tenor  I'asilio  w-e  can  remember. 
There  was  no  excuse  for  the  latter's  omitting  the 
quaint  air  addressed  to  Bartolo,  "  In  quegli  anni," 
which,  at  all  events,  invests  the  part  of  Basilio  with 
(/(/twMmportance.  Mr.  Aynsiey  Cook  presents  a 
humorous  sketch  of  Bartolo,  and  gives  full  expres- 
sion to  the  air,  "  La  vendetta,"  of  which  Rossini 
was  evidently  thinking  while  writing  "  La  Calum- 
nia'"  for  the  BartAere.  With  regard  to  the  execution 
of  the  concerted  music,  to  avoid  detail  it  will  suffice 
to  add  that  the  two  great  fnahn,  as  exam|des  of 
"  ensemlilr,"  were  all  that  could  possibly  be  wished. 
The  ballet,  under  the  direction  of  Senor  Esjiinosa, 
was  c'larining,  and  the  deliciously  quaint/<i(?rf«;?_<70, 
one  of  the  "  hits  "  of  the  evening.  The  credit  of  the 
stage  directions  is  due  to  Mr.  Arthur  Howell,  to 
wdiom  was  entrusted  the  character  of  the  always 
(why  always?)  drunken  gardener.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  the  opera  the  applause  was  vociferous,  and 
the  calls  for  the  chief  performers  were  continuous  ; 
but  no  compliment  had  been  more  hnnorablv  earned 
than  that  paid  with  snch  unanimous  cordiality  to 
Mr,  Carl  Rosa,  who  directed  the  whole  performance 
with  such  skill,  readiness,  and  success. —  7^i/nes. 


Tietjens  and  Arabella  Goddard  in  New 
York     The  First  Concert. 

[From  the  Sun,  Oct.  5.] 

The  Cerman  prima  donna,  JIdlle.  Titjens,  gave 
her  first  concert  in  America  last  evening. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  sufficient  interest  to  bring 
together  an  audience  that  filled  the  hall.  The  vocal- 
ist had  the  assistance  of  Mine.  Arabella  Goddard,  a 
pianist  of  great  reputation  in  England,  and  of  sever- 
al other  artists  of  eminence. 

Mile.  Titjens  was  welcomed  with  the  cordiality 
due  to  her  reputation.  No  one  doubted  that  in  her 
they  would  find  a  thoroughly  accomplished  artist, 
for  in  England  during  a  generation  she  has  been 
looked  upon  with  admiration,  both  as  an  operatic 
prima  donna  and  as  a  concert  and  oratorio  singer. 

The  only-  doubt  that  could  a.tach  to  Mile.  Titjens. 
indeed,   was  as  to  whether   slie  had   not  waited   to 


come  to  this  country  until  after  the  meridian  of  her 
powers,  when  t  hi'  frcshm-ss  of  her  voice  wasdimmed, 
and  the  renown  of  the  past  greater  than  the  merit 
of  the  present.  The  lady  has  seen  twenty  five  years 
of  ardmnis  service,  and  under  the  most  trying  con- 
ditions. 

fJrisi  came  here  after  a  career  of  equal  length,  but 
f!risi  had  the  aid  of  lier  coii-^nmm.-ite  nctiiig  to  offset 
her  worn  voice,  and  that  reliance  Mile.  Titjens  has 
to  forego.  The  first  aiqiearancc  ottliis  vocalist  was 
in  lS4r»,  when  she  made  lier  d(''but  upon  the  Ham- 
burg stage,  singing  aftcrwaril  at  Frankfort  and 
A^'ienna.  But  early  in  her  professional  life  Mr. 
Lnmley  engaged  her  for  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and 
since  then  she  has  almost  identified  herself  with 
England,  being  heard  everywhere,  and  in  all  varie- 
ties of  music,  now  in  opera,  again  in  concert,  and 
almost  in^'.'irialilv  at  the  great  musical  festivals  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  at  the  annual  oratorio  per- 
formances of  the  three  choirs.  When  Grisi  surren- 
dered the  stage,  Titjens  became  lier  legitimate 
successor,  having  certain  attributes  akin  to  tho.se  of 
the  great  Italian.  But  of  late  years  other  and 
younger  singers  have  called  away  to  themselves 
a  portion  of  the  inlerest  of  the'  English  public 
that  once  centred  on  Titjens,  and  as  the  star  of 
Patti  and  Nilsson  rose  that  of  Titjens  somewhat 
waned. 

She  has  attempted  a  great  variety  of  operatic 
characters,  ranging  from  those  written  in  the  high- 
est soprano  register,  such  as  Leemora  in  "  Trova- 
tore,"  to  such  mezzo  so)irano  parts  as  Fxles  in  the 
"  Prophete,"  and  Orlrml  in  '  Loliengrin,"  sung  here 
by  Miss  C.iry,  a  contralto.  Wear  like  this  was  not 
likely  to  be  without  its  effect  upon  the  voice  of  the 
singer.  As  long  ago  as  July,  1869,  the  London 
Alhmeeiim,  warning  Mile.  Tietjens  against  her  am- 
bition in  attempting  so  many  role-',  prophesied  that 
she  "  would  inf^allibly  destroy  a  voice  which,  once 
magnificent,  had  already  been  irreparably  injured 
by  reckless  wear  and  tear."  This  w^s  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  be*t  and  most  acconip!isbed  of  English 
critics,  and  certainly  in  the  six  intervening  years  the 
voice  has  nor  gained  in  freshness. 

The  disadvantage  that  Mile.  Titjens  labors  under 
in  appearing  on  the  concert  instead  of  the  operatic 
stage  is  by  no  means  a  slight  one.  For  here  she 
loses  the  benefit  of  the  intelligence  which  she  brings 
to  the  interpretation  of  great  tragic  character.s — all 
her  dramatic  ability  and  those  displays  of  energy 
and  passion  with  which  she  is  wont  to  excite  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  audiences.  Nevertheless,  even 
under  these  restrictions  Mile.  Titjens  was  able  to 
manifest  some  of  those  qualities  on  which  her  repu- 
tatirm  rests. 

The  aria  with  which  Mile.  Titjens  cho=e  to  intro- 
duce herself  to  the  public  of  this  country — Weber's 
"  Wie  nah  e  niir  der  Schlummer  " — was  jirobably  as 
well  known  to  every  one  in  the  audience  as  any 
that  she  could  have  selected.  Not  only  has  it  been 
sung  by  almost  every  great  vocalist  that  ever  stood 
on  the  concert  stage  at  Steinway's.  but  it  is  so  con- 
stantly used  in  pai-lors  and  church  services  as  to 
become  a  household  possession.  It  afforded  the 
audience,  therefore,  the  best  opportunity  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  singer  and  her  style  by  the  test  of 
comparisfin.  From  the  earliest  notes  of  the  noble 
introduction  to  the  aria  it  was  evident  that  the 
singer  no  longer  held  absolute  control  over  the  voice. 
First  the  tone  itself  was  neither  fresh  nor  pure,  and 
secondly  the  power  of  sustaining  or  diminishing  the 
tone  was  impaired.  This  was  more  apparent  in  the 
aria  itself,  which  requires  perfect  evenness,  steadi- 
ness and  purity  of  tone,  and  a  sustained  cantabile 
style.  Certainly  its  interjiretation  as  a  whole  was  a 
clear  disappointment.  But  the  nobility  of  .style  and 
the  fine  method  of  the  singer  were  recognized,  and 
Mile.  Titjens  was  warmly  recalled.  She  responded 
to  the  demand  with  one  of  Schumann's  most  fervent 
songs,  the  "Widmung,"("  Du  Meine  Seele,  Du  Mein 
Herz.")  This  Mile.  Titjens  sang  in  an  impassioned 
manner,  but  with  the  same  faults  noticeable  in  the 
Weber  aria,  that  is,  such  a  lack  of  sustaining  power 
as  to  cause  her  to  take  breath  in  the  middle  of  a 
vocal  phrase,  and  to  give  to  the  whole  song  a  stac- 
cato effect. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  part  of  the  programme 
she  sang  another  broad,  quiet,  simple,  and  beautiful 
aria,  the  one  with  which  Nilsson  opened  her 
career  in  this  country,  Haydn's  "  With  Yerdure 
Clad."  We  cannot  think  either  of  these  selections 
adapted  to  show  the  best  qualities  of  this  artist. 
They  seemed  calculated  rather  to  display  the  inju- 
ries that  time  had  wrought  upon  what  in  its  prime 
must  have  been  a  superb  voice. — Hardly  second  to 
Mile.  Titjens  in  point  of  English  esteem  is  Madame 
Arabella  Goddard,  who   took  part  in   the   concert. 
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playinir  movenvnt-^  from  Br-olhovcn's  ConciTto  in  E 
fiat,  ami  a  hntasiii  by  Tiialljcfir.  Thl^  lady  lias  long 
bcoQ  consiilercti  the  foremost  Erii^lish  pianiste. 

TIu3  is  not  the  lady's  tir?t  ajipearance  in  this 
ronntrv.  She  was  heard  at  riilmore's  Second  Julii- 
lee  in  Boston,  in  June,  1872,  playini^  then  oidy  a  few 
times,  and  her  fjualities  received  no  ader|uatc  a])pre- 
ciation,  it  beini^  impossible  for  any  pianist  to  be 
heard  to  advantni<i'  or  to  be  otherwise  than  lost  in 
that  monster  biiildinc;. 

Since  then  she  has  been  heard  in  distant  parts  of 
the  world,  and  recently  'n  San  Francisco,  and  now 
comes  eastward  from  that  city.  Slie  has  done  more 
almost  than  any  one  else  at  the  Saturday  Popular 
Concerts  in  Lnnd<m  and  otiierwheres  tobririi,^  before 
the  public  tlie  almost  torirottcn,  hut  est.imn!)le  works 
of  composers  of  tiie  second  rnnk,  such  as  l)ussek, 
Olement.i.  Scarlatti,  Steibelt,  Mosclides,  Woclti,  and 
others  of  the  same  stamp.  Iler  playini;  of  the 
movements  from  the  Beethoven  concerto  was  char 
aclcrized  by  i^reat  sensibility  and  delicacy  of  musi- 
cal p<'rei*ption — a  firm,  but  not  a  very  stront^  touch 
— extpiisite  tinish  and  LTraci'  in  scale  passai^es,  and 
in  wliatever  points  of  ornament  tln-re  were,  and  a 
broad  and  fine  interpretati'in  of  th--  tlimies  of  the 
concerto. 

To  the  encore  she  responded  with  a  wait?,  by 
Chopin,  taken  in  such  a  ipiick  tempo,  ami  witli  a 
clear  aecentuatinn  of  the  bass,  that  it  made  a  new 
readins^  of  a  fatniiiar  [piece.  As  Madame  (lodilard  is 
Uftt  a  bravura  jilaycr.  she  will  !iave  to  win  her  way 
into  public  favor  by  lier  rpiiet  talent. 

There  were  othiu"  solos,  noticeably  Faure's  '•  Lcs 
Rameaux,"  extremely  ill  sun-j;  by  Sii^nor  Orlamlini, 
which  we  have  not  space  at  present  to  more  tlian 
refer  to. 

As  a  whole  the  concert,  we  bidieve.  left  upon 
the  mind  of  tlje  audience  a  sense  of  disappoiiitmeut. 


Executants  and  Editors.— 11. 

[Kr>>ai  C»ni:o)-</i.i^  [l.onilMn] 

'*  fio  sngcn  das  muthct  micli  nieht  .in, 
Und  glaubcn  sie  haitun's  ■Ah'^rlhAU.'"—(7o<'(^e. 

In  the  precedinj;  nrti(de-^'  it  wa-(  jioitited  out  that 
tlie  increased  desire  for  elearn<'ss,  precision  and  ful- 
ness of  detail,  whi(di  is  a  characteristic:  of  modern 
thouij^ht,  has  been  felt  in  music;  and  that  it  has 
n'iven  rise  to  a  f<u'niidable  array  of  executants  and 
editors  whose  achievements,  like  those  of  the  Itest 
jihiiolofjists.  are  based  upr)n  subtle  and  critical  dis- 
section t>f  the  texts,  and  subserpicnt  reeonstruclion 
thr-reof.  It  has  been  slniwri  that  tradition  is  any- 
thin'j;  hiit  a  tru-^tworthy  i^uide  ;  yet  that  tlu'  hojie  of 
ultiutatidy  estaldishiriLC  and  rrrovif/nr/  a  consistent, 
and  in  all  likelihood  correct,  style  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  Palestrina,  Bach.  Beethoven,  ttc.  is  not  by 
any  means  extravaijant.  I.d  us  hirdi  to  Joachim's 
remicriuij  of  Bach's  <_'i,ir<nni<i  or  to  Von  Billow's 
edition  ot  the  /'W;/AM/a<T*»»j///m  as  examples  of  tlie 
nunute  care  and  loviui;-  insiirht  with  wliich  such 
work  should  be  done. 

An  editor's  task,  over  and  above  (he  cjuarantee  for 
a  text  free  from  misprints  and  such  like,  is  that  of  a 
practical  commentator,  and  interpreter;  ami  he  U 
wanted  in  b()th  the  latter  capacities;  wherever 
instruments  itave  :,nme  out  of  use.  or  tlw  nature  of 
instruments  has  been  modilierl  since  tlie  autlior's 
time  (witness  the  oradual  ehani^e  of  the  hari>sichord 
into  our  concert  ti;rand);  wherever  obsolete  siirri's. 
or'nbbreviationsare  used  (Couperin,  Kameau.  Bach) : 
wherever  inflections  of  lin^ht  and  shade  and  other 
directions  for  i)reeise  execution  are  missini^c — in  a 
word,  wherever  a  composer  has  tru-te<l  to  the  Iiabits 
and  special  knowledii:"  of  contemporary  craflsmen  ; 
for  in  no  art  does  that  wITudi  seems  the  natural 
speech  of  some  particular  i^eneratiou  app-^ar  so  fre- 
quently and  so  quickly  obsolete,  as  in  music. 

As  an  example  of  the  possible  harm  a  composer 
may  do  to  himself  by  ney^lectin":  detailed  indications 
let  me  take  a  recent  case — Schumann's  "Arabesque," 
op.  18. 

ritard.  '    -m«  rifard, 


M^^^mm 


*Copieil  in  No.  5  of  tliis  Vol.,  (Jniie  12'.:  fniliire  to  rp- 
celve  the  Concordia  ill  season  has  obliged  us  to  delay  this 
second  part. 


After  tbe.^e  two,  lie  ;2;ives  five  more  ytfitrfhnifln.^,  in 
succession.  Does  lie  me.in  wliat  lie  acfnally  says  ? 
that,  the  tem]io  is  to  beconie  slower  and  slower  by 
fle<rrees,  cons*  qnentlv,  that  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  re- 
move it  should  cease  alto;;ether '?  Of  course  not! 
we  nil  answiM' ;  Scbiimnnn  means  that  we  are  to 
benin  anew  in  full  time  after  each  ceoond  r;7f/r7'7'/'/o, 
that  the  jilira^es  are  to  rhyme  in  ]i-)int  of  speerl  as 
tlu'v  rhviiie  rb vtlimicallv  and  hartnonicallv.  and  he 
omitted  to  jmt  an  "  a  tnnptt''  after  eafdi  bit  of  four 
bars.  Well  and  ijood — this  is  quite  obvious  to  us  ; 
hut  are  we  sure  that  it  will  be  equally  obvious  a 
cenlurv  hence  ? 

Acrain,  take  the  pp.  pj'p.  pppii,  at  the  dose  of 
Schntiert's  "  Moment  nui-ical."  Xo.  :{.  in  V  minor. 
Shall  the  sound  ilisappear  altogether,  lilie  that  of  the 
horn  plavcr  wlio  m.-nle  sjrimaces  instead  of  pl.'ivini; 
at  the  rehearsal,  and  whom  the  conductor  adnirtn- 
i^lied  to  play  still  more  softly  at  the  performance  ? 
Of  course  not  is  the  answer;  you  nuHt  interpret 
the  last  pppp  as  a  rnJnntlo,  Moderate  the  movement 
irrriiluallv  toward-^  the  final  bars.  AVell  and  ^ood. 
But  is  thi-<  s'l  \i^v\-  olivious.  and  so  entirely  free  from 
cavil  ?  "Why  should  not  Schubert  have  indicaterl 
his  intentions  in  precise  ti'rms?  Could  not  an  edi- 
tor in  both  ca-^es  render  ijood  servic(!  ? 

('onfininj  ourscdves  to  the  ]iianoforte.  let  me  enu- 
merate a  few  recent  editions,  in  which  evervthini; 
tliat  can  be  wished  for  ha-;  Iven  furnished  by  the 
editors;  SehuVtert  —  .Viwxewiihitc  Soiiateu  und  So- 
losiii(d;i',  edit.  A/,vr^  ;  W'elier — Ausu'cwahlti'  Sona- 
ten  und  Solostiicke.  edit.  Lifi-.t  :  \\'eber  —  Aii'^'.^e- 
w:ddti'  Werke.  edit.  Ilins'll;  Heelhoven — Sonaten 
und  and'Te  Werk'-  tfrom  op.  ."(.'J  to  op.  I'J'.O.  edit. 
Volt  /ii/loir  :  Sell.  Hach — (ICuvres  (dioisies.  edit.  I'oti 
Jlil/fUr  ;  IlaUfbd  —  (Kmrcs  ciioisies.  edit.  Vnn  liith-i<r; 
Cbopin — iKnvres.  in  course  of  ]niblicatiou  (:ird  vol. 
jll-t  iHlt).  edit.   Kliwhrnrlh. 

It  is  as  thoni;h  one  was  ]irivili':red  to  look  into  a 
i;n'at  actor's  private  (Mipy  of  his  part  in  a  play  ;  for 
these  erlitions,  besides  presenting  a  correct  text, 
cli'ar  of  all  amlriijuities  and  misprints,  exactly  as  the 
comp  ?si'r  wrott:  it,  ijive.  on  seiniratc'  staves,  or  di-- 
tiiejuished  from  the  ori;;inal  by  sm.dler  ty]ie.  the 
editor's  rnrhmttx,  his  intei'jnvt.ition  of  all  cmhf^Vi- 
iiir'i/i.  dynamical  m;irl;s,  |ilira~inL''.  Iin>.;erin;;,  pedals, 
to<retiier  with  frcipicnl  cxplanatripy  annotations  by 
way  of  foot-notes.  Of  coiirst*  no  editor  cares  to  as- 
sume pajial  infalliliilitv.  Ivudi  distinctly  state's  in 
his  preface  that  what  he  oll'iu-s  is  hut  a  record  of  his 
individual  interpretation,  ami  that  he  doi'S  not  pre- 
ti'ud  to  Lay  down  the  law  absolutely.  So.  in  the 
end  matters  turn  rouinl  the  (jue-tion,  "Who  i-;  wIio';*  " 
which  (pic>tion  a  conipari-on  of  the  work  here  done! 
with  any  other  work  of  the  same  intent  will  speedily 
answer.  Detailed  quotations  would  be  n-eless.  as 
the  present  i)Urpose  d<ies  not  admit  of  a  review. 
Let  the  assertion  sidlice  that  the^e  editions  are  sure 
to  prove  more  valuable  than  \ards  of  new  co'ujto^i- 
tions. 

I  may  note,  by  the  way.  that,  the  de>ire  fir  (dear- 
nes>,  precision  and  fulness  of  detail,  which  was  for- 
innlati'd  into  a  tendency  to  e^(diew  inconqilete 
sur^uestion,  and  by  all  |)o-sil)|e  ini'ans  to  appeal  to 
the  bearer's  sensmius  pr.rccption,  lies  at  the  root  of 
ail  those  extremidy  elaborate  y>ar////oii.s  th  pf^uto, 
which  have  been  publishr'd  since  the  appearance  of 
I.iszt's  models  in  th.at  way,  his  trans(;ription  of  Ber- 
lioz's "  Symphonic  idianLastiijUe."  and  overture  to 
Lcs  Frniirs  Jiii/ix,  Weber's  Overtures  and  Beetho. 
yen's  symiihonies.  Such  are.  for  example.  Von 
liulow'i  Jfix/.in  vwl  hnhh.  Tansi^r-'s  Di<-  M,!xl,'r- 
.«;»(/<■)•,  Klindwortli's  Rliaiirinltl,  W'llKurc.  Sirrifrin!, 
(rfiff'-fdainmeniuf/;  or,  in  a  smaller  way,  Tausiix's 
and  Saint-SaiMi's  niovianents  from  Beethoven's  quar- 
tets, or  the  hitter's  arrangements  from  Bach's  canta- 
tas and  solos  for  stringed  instruments.  Such  tran- 
scriptions really  m.ay  be  compared  with  a  careful 
and  correct  eni^ravinij  of  some  lariceiiicture  in  oils  ; 
and  they 'ditrer  essentially,  and  infinitely  for  the 
better,  from  the  older  type  of  Clavierausu'U<.r  a  la 
Czerny,  which  reduced  the  orchestra  to  the  level  of 
a  piano,  instead  of  raising  the  piano  to  the  level  of 
an  orchestra. 

From  the  same  point  of  view — that  of  protest 
against  incomplete  sugirestion — we  slunild  be  ready 
to  welcome  whoever  fills  up  with  a  in.-ster's  hand 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  the  outlines  of  fig- 
nred  bass,  etc.,  left  by  Bach.  Handel,  and  all  their 
jiro  and  epigonoi  ;  as  Robert  Franz  has  done  so 
supremely  well  to  many  an  air  of  Ilamlel's  ami  can- 
tata of  Bach's,  or  as  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  have 
added  to  the  scores  of  the  Jftsiiah  and  Israel  itt 
Eiiipt. 

And  this  point  of  view  from  which  additions  to  a 
score,  ?.c.,  translation  of  sngLTcstions  into  something 
equivalent  and  positive,  are  justifiable,  will  also  cov- 


er all  genuine  cases  of  re-in.strumentation ;  i.e., 
giving  to  the  composer  the  proper  means  for 
expressiu'j  his  thought  wherever  his  tbou;rbt  is 
unmistakalile,  and  the  means  used  to  express  it,  for 
mechanical  reasons  easily  pointed  out,  palpabi}'  in- 
adequate. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  pulilication  of  score 
and  parts  to  an  orchestral  work,  is  a  matter  of  daily 
occurrence.  Men  used  to  be  content  with  putting 
tilings  down  in  a  shape  best  calculated  for  immediate 
sale.  Thus  sketching  was  encouraged,  and  com]>o- 
sers  became  a]it  to  let  their  inventive  faculties  run 
riot,  instead  of  concentrating  and  maturing  their 
tliouglit.  This  applies,  for  instance,  to  some  of  the 
loveliest  of  Sidinbei't's  pianoforte  compositions. 

The  iiar.illid  betweiui  painting  over  a  picture  and 
the  re-insti-umeutation  of  a  piece  of  a  music  is  not  a 
happy  one.  If  it  wnf.  attempted  between  the  re- 
instrnnientation  of  a  piece  and  the  copy  of  a  picture, 
in  which  some  details  are  changed,  no  matter 
whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  one  might  jiass 
it  by  as  harmless,  or  else  dispose  of  it  with  "  varia- 
tio  delectat ; "  but  as  it  stands,  the  inference  is 
necessarily,  th.at,  a  musician  who  adds  to  the  instru- 
mentation of  a  movement  commits  a  ])iece  of  Van- 
dalism akin  to  that  of  a  dauber  who  besmirches  a 
master's  picture  ;  and  any  parallel  couched  in  such 
loose  tenuis,  must  be  [irotestefi  against.  Tlieorii^inal 
sketch,  copy,  edition,  ^vliate\'er  it  may  be,  of  a  piece 
of  music,  is  not  destroyed  by  a  masti'riy  trariscrip- 
tion  ^ir  re-insti-umentation  ;  on  the  contrary  its 
])ower  to  move  men  is  frequently  enhanced  thereby. 
.\nd  thus  we  can  account,  ftir  tiie  odd  fact,  that 
]>ieces  often  receive  an  entirely  new  lease  of  life  by 
iH-ing  either  re-scored  or  transferred  from  some  ]iar- 
ticular  instruiueni,  or  group  of  instruments,  to 
another,  or  to  the  full  orchestra. 

Some  jiieces  may  lie  likened  to  a  pencil  sketch  or 
eftdiing.  ami  to  ap])ly  c<dor  to  such  would  be  writing 
oneself  down  an  ass.  But  there  are  others,  and  not 
a  few,  whose  dimensions  are  fully  drawn  out,  form- 
ing a  complete  canvas  ready  for  color.  Such  are, 
for  instance,  Clio]iiirs  .\llegro  tie  Concert  in  A,  op. 
■Ki,  which  is  the  first  movement  of  a  concerto,  with 
ttttii  and  snVi,  and  still  awaits  its  resurrection; 
Etudes,  op.  :>'.),  Xos.  8,  0  and  10,  in  O  sharp  minor, 
a  perfect  concerto  in  three  movements,  only  wanting 
instrumentation  to  ajijiear  in  due  s]>lendor;  Schu- 
bert's (Trand  Duo  a  1  mains,  in  (',  o]j.  MM,  n  com- 
plete symphony,  whicrh  has  been  colored  for  full 
or(diest,ra  by  Joachim  ;  Weber's  Polonaise  in  K,  op,  I 
72,  whi(di  h.as  been  scored  by  Liszt,  and  many  more.  } 
Here  there  is  no  shadow  of  presumption  or  uncalled  ! 
for  meddling  with  the  wrirks  of  otln^rs.  It  is  the 
same  case  as  wlir-n,  in  an  atelier  of  (dd,  a  picture  was 
in  the  main  consiilertMl  and  designed  by  the  elder 
master,  and  in  subordinate  parts  executed  by  his 
friends  and  jiupils. 

To  end  ;  what  tiny  cricket  has  been  crushed  with 
this  ponderous  sledge  hammer '?  what  is  the  result 
of  all  this  palaver'.'  Little  enough,  truly  :  in  the  first 
instance,  li't  us  i'lh'r'ifr  that  which  is  supposed  to  run 
athwart  of  pseudo-tradition  ;  in  the  second,  let  us 
not  ignore  that  which  is  accomplished  on  higher 
than  "  traditional  "  crounds,  for  fear  lest  men  might 
some  rlay,  in  Schopenhauer's  phrase,  be  temjited  "to 
derive  ignorance  from  ignoring."  Let  us  avoid  cod- 
ifying the  law  for  the  present ;  let  us  examine  each 
sinirlo  case  of  interjirelation.  restitution,  addition, 
instrumentation,  on  its  individual  merits;  and  let 
lis  study  with  all  reverence,  anrl  due  patience,  that 
wdiicb  our  greatest  players  and  acutest  critics  have 
elaborated  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  here  and  there  the  right 
thing  is  exaggerated  or  overdone  by  competent  per- 
sons, or,  what  is  far  worse,  the  right  thing  is  badly 
done  by  incompetent  person"*,  the  common  sense  of 
musicians  will  easily  put  matters  to  rights, 

FllW.\RD  1>.\N.SRELTIIER. 


Pp.ofkssou  RtTTF.p.'s  UisTonv  of  Mfsio. — The 
friends  of  Professor  Ritter  will  be  pleased  to  leara 
that  the  History  has  been  republished  in  London 
(Reeves  i-  Co.)  this  summer,  and  has  been  most 
favorably  received  by  the  EuL^lish  press  ;  a  compli- 
ment fully  merited  by  its  learning,  trustworthiness, 
and  breadth  of  judgment.  Professor  Ritter  has  not 
been  idle  during  the  "long  vacation;"  the  New 
York  Triliune  has  already  informed  us  that  he  has 
been  employed  on  his  Fourth  Symphony,  which, 
we  learn,  is  n<iw  completed.  He  has  just  published 
{S{diubertli  tt  Cor,  New  York)  a  new  arrangement 
of  ten  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Moore's  Irish  Melo- 
dies ;  and  a  new  cnllection  of  original  songs  by  the 
Professor  will  shortly  be  issued  by  one  of  theprin- 
cipal  European  pulilishing  houses. 
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The  "Excellent  Art  of  Musick." 

Tlic  fcillowins;  "  DccUfivt.iim  "  to  a  quaiTit  old  folio 
volume  of  Music,  publialiecl  in  London,  A.  D.  1700, 
will  anuise  Uie  i-eatler.  The  title  \m^e,  very  impos- 
ingly printed  in  black  and  red,  and  confronted  by 
the  big-witjy;ed.  Chief-Justice-like  portvait  of  the 
author,  reads  thus:  — 

"  Ampiiion  Anouciis.  a  Work  of  many  Composi- 
tions, for  one,  two,  three  and  four  Voices  ;  with 
several  Accompagnements  of  Ii\struniental  Musick; 
and  a  Thorow-Bass  to  each  Song:  figur'd  for  an 
Organ,  Harpsichord,  or  Theorboe-Lute.  By  ]>r. 
John  Blow." 

One  knows  not  wliieli  most  to  admire  in  the 
s?raphic  Doctor:  his  large  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
his  art,  or  the  well-rounded,  Ciceronian  vernacular 
in  which  ho  has  couched  his  meaning.  Decidedly 
his  paragraphs  are  worthy  of  a  place  among  elegant 
extracts.  The  modesty,  too,  of  the  concluding  sen- 
tences stands  in  rich  contrast  with  the  aforesaid 
big-wigged  portrait,  and  with  the  series  of  poetical 
rhapsodies  addressed  to  the  author,  which  he  has 
printed  after  the  dedication  ;  one  of  which  is  headed  : 
"  To  the  Most  Incomparable  Master  of  Musick,  Dr. 
John  Blow  ;  Occasioned  hy  his  obliging  the  World 
joilh  his  Inimitable  Araphion  Anglicus." 

Altogether  the  book  is  a  curiosity.  Many  a 
prima  donna  of  the  present  day  would  shrink  from 
the  vocal  roulades  and  passages  with  which  these 
old  songs  bristle ;  and  that  tenore  would  have  to 
have  more  virtuosity  than  most  of  our  "  negro  mel- 
odists,'' who  should  undertake  to  sing,  for  instance, 
the  song  of  "  The  Fair  Lover  and  his  Black  Mis- 
tress," commencing :  Oh  !  Nigrocella,  !  d\: 
To  Her  Royal  Highness,  the  Princess  Ann  ofDenrnnrk: 
Mad.\me:  The  excellent  Art  of  Musick  was 
thought  by  many  of  the  Wisest  Ancients,  to 
have"  derived  its  Original  immediately  from 
Heaven;  as  one  of  the  First,  most  beneficial 
Gifts  of  the  Divine  Goodness  to  Mankind: 
thereby  to  draw  and  allure,  the  old,  rude,  and 
untaught  World,  into  Civil  Societies;  and  so 
to  soften  and  prepare  their  Minds  for  the  easier 
reception  of  all  other  Accomplishments  of  Wis- 
dom and  Vertue. 

The  most  Learned  of  the  Ancient  Heathens, 
the  Greeks,  were  so  much  of  this  Opinion,  that 
tliey  carried  their  Veneration  for  this  Adniiral)le 
Faculty  too  far.  They  believed  they  could  not 
do  it  right,  hut  by  assigning  to  it,  for  its  Pro- 
tection and  Improvement,  some  peculiar  tute- 
lary Gods  of  its  own.  Nay,  when  to  all  the 
other  Ornaments  and  Perfections  of  human 
Life,  they  seldom  appointed  more  than  one  sin- 
gle Deity  to  preside  over  each  of  them,  to 
Musick  alone  they  allotted  a  greater  number  of 
Guardian  Divinities  than  to  any  of  the  rest; 
some  of  the  Male,  but  most  of  the  Female  and 
Fairer  Sex. 

They  were  indeed  mistaken,  when  they  be- 
stoweii  on  it  tlicsc  Fabulous  Honours;  and  they 
made  but  ill  Gods  and  Goddesses  of  those  Men 
and  Women,  who  would  have  done  excellently 
well  if  they  had  only  ]iassed  for  patrons  of  it, 
or  inventors  in  it,  as  they  really  were. 

But  in  all  times  of  the  truer  Antiquity,  even 
amongst  God's  own  peculiar  People,  we  find 
this  most  instructive  and  delightful  Skill  did 
always  meet  with  its  due  and  deserved  Honours, 
short  of  Idolatry,  and  within  the  bounds  of 
Sobriety  and  Decency. 

Thus  we  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  not 
long  after  the  History  of  the  Creation,  the  Name 
of  the  Man  is  Solemnly  recorded  with  Renown, 
among  the  Founders  of  Nations,  who  was  the 
first  Inventor  of  the  Harp  and  the  Organ. 
And  undoubtedly,  there  was  never  any  Age 


of  the  true  Church  aftenvanls,  whether  .lewish 
or  Christian,  wherein  the  Sacred  delights  of 
Musick  \ven>  not  ailmitted,  to  bciar  .-in  eminent 
Part  in  the  Worsliip  of  the  True  God. 

In  the  .Jewish  C'hurch,  it  is  certain,  that  even 
before  the  Temple  itself  was  built,  while  it 
was  yet  only  in  Design,  God  Inspir'd  David, 
the  Man  after  his  own  Heart,  to  Compose  he- 
fore  hand,  the  Hymns  and  Divine  Anthems  that 
were  to  be  Sung  in  it. 

And  the  choice  of  the  Person  for  that  Work, 
was  infinitely  for  the  dignity  of  the  Art:  Since 
no  less  a  Man,  than  the  chief  of  their  Monarchs 
and  the  greatest  of  their  Conquerors,  was  or- 
dained by  ({od,  to  be  their  Poet  and  Musician 
on  that  occasion. 

And  it  were  easy  to  prove,  that  the  same  Ce- 
lestial S))irit  of  Musical  Conconl  and  Harmony, 
was  all  along  cherishe<l  and  entertained  in  the 
Cliristian  Church,  during  the  very  best  Times 
of  its  inirest  Doctrines  and  Devotions. 

It  will  be  enough,  only  to  mention  one  un- 
deniable Instance,  That,  in  the  Primitive  Age, 
during  the  cruellest  Persecutions,  in  their  most 
Private  and  Nightly  Assemlilies,  the  Christians 
of  that  early  time,  as  Pliny  informed  Trajan, 
remarkably  distinguished  themselves,  by  their 
alternate  Singing  of  Psalms,  and  Spiritual 
Songs. 

Such,  M.adame,  have  been  always  the  Em- 
ployments of  the  Sublime  Art  of  Musick,  to 
teach  and  cultivate  Huni.anity;  to  Civilize  Na- 
tions; to  Adorn  Courts;  to  Inspirit  Armies;  to 
Inspire  Temples  and  Churches;  to  sweeten  and 
reform  the  fierce  and  barbarous  Passions;  to 
excite  the  Brave  and  Magnanimous;  and,  above 
all,  to  inflame  the  Pious  and  Devout. 

For  these  Reasons,  it  has  all  along  received 
the  Encouragement  and  Favor  of  the  Greatest, 
the  Wisest,  the  most  Religions,  the  nicst 
Heroick  Persons  of  all  Ages.  And  it  seems 
but  reasonable,  that  it  should  be  so,  that  they 
should  principally  take  upon  them  the  care  of 
this  Highborn  Science  of  Tuneful  Sounds  and 
Numbers,  whose  Souls  are  more  elevated  than 
others,  and  seem  most  to  partake  of  that  Natu- 
ral, and  Divine  Harmony,  it  professes  to  Teach. 

You  see,  Jiadame,  what  undoubted  Title 
Your  Royal  Highness  has  to  the  Patron.age  of 
this  Art.  It  is  Y'our  own  by  many  rightful 
claims,  not  only  for  your  High  Birth  and  Roy- 
al Dignity,  but  for  something,  that  is  even  yet 
more  Your  own  ;  for  that  admirable  temper  of 
Spirit,  that  harmonious  sweetness  of  Disposi- 
tion, that  silent  Melody,  and  charming  Musick 
of  Your  whole  Life. 

After  I  have  said  this,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
but  that,  by  inscribing  these  Papers  to  Your 
Royal  Highness,  I  have  chosen  the  worthiest 
and  most  excellent  Patroness  for  these  my 
Studies,  that  this  Nation,  or  Age  has  produc- 
ed. Y'ct  I  must  still  confess,  while  I  applaud 
my  self  for  the  liappiness  of  my  Choice,  the 
ambition  of  it  puts  me  into  Confusion;  lam 
ashamed  to  think,  that  to  such  a  Patroness  I 
can  present  so  very  little,  either  worthy  of  the 
Art  I  admire,  or  of  the  Glorious  Princess  to 
whom  I  dedicate  all  my  Muses. 

But  for  that  part,  which  concerns  Your  self, 
Madame,  Y'our  own  Goodness  and  Benignity 
has  set  my  Mind  at  ease,  by  Your  generous  In- 
vitation and  favourable  Promise,  of  accepting 
the  low  Present  I  njw  offer,  and  Y'our  Gra- 
cious Assurance  of  a  perpetual  Protection  to 
its  Autlxu'. 

And  that  also,  if  anything  can,  may  possibly 
enable  me  to  sup]ily  the  other  Part  better  for 
the  future,  and  lift  up  my  Genius  to  something 
more  becoming  the  Majesty  of  Art  it  self. 

The  two  most  Noble  ends  of  Musick  Vocal 
and  Instrumental,  being  either  to  raise  and 
nourish  the  tender,  and  the  Generous  Passions 
of  Love,  Friendship,  and  Honour,  among  Men: 
or  to  animate  our  Affections,  and  to  kindle  the 
ardour  and  zeal  of  our  Devotions  towards  God  : 
I  must  own,  that  what  I  now  lay  at  your  Royal 
Highness's  Feet,  consists  only  in  some  weak 
Performances  of  the  first  kind. 

I  will  make  no  apology  for  the  Subjects  of 
any  of  them,  tho'  they  are  generally  conversant 


about  Love-AIT.-iirs;  since  the  divertisements 
and  ilelights  of  those  softer  Affections,  when 
conceiv'd  in  pure  thoughts,  and  clothed  with 
innocent  Expressions,  jiave  been  always  allow- 
ed in  all  Wise  and  Good-natur'd  Polite  Na- 
tions; and  never  any  wdiere  Condemn'd  by  the 
trulv  Good  and  Hoiiourable  ])art  of  Mankind. 

I  dare  affirm,  that  nothing  but  the  unsociable 
sullenuess  of  a  Cynick.  would  ever  exclude 
secular  Musick.  so  cpialilied,  out  of  Civil  So- 
cieties; as  nothing  but  the  perverse  sowerness 
of  a  Fanatick,  Avould  ever  drive  Divine  Musick 
out  of  tlie  Church. 

But  yet,  lest  a  Work  of  this  Nature,  though 
perhaps  not  blameable  in  it  self,  either  for  the 
Matter,  or  the  manner  of  it,  should  however 
seem  to  fall  below  what  is  due  to  Your  Royal 
Highness's  Greatness  of  Mind,  and  consummate 
Vertue :  Give  me  leave,  Madame,  to  tell  You, 
I  am  preparing,  as  fast  as  I  can,  to  make  some 
amends  for  this,  by  a  Second  Musical  Present, 
upon  Arguments  incomparably  better:  I  mean 
my  Church-Scrvics  and  Divine  Compositions. _ 

To  those,  in  truth,  I  have  ever  more  especi- 
ally consecrated  the  Thoughts  of  my  whole 
Life.  All  the  rest  I  consider  but  as  the  Blos- 
soms, or  rather  the  Leaves;  those  I  only  esteem 
as  the  Fruits  of  all  my  Labours  in  this  kind. 
With  them  I  began  my  first  youthful  Raptures 
in  this  Art:  With  them,  I  "hope  calmly  and 
comfortably  to  finish  my  days.  Nor  will  my 
Mind  be  ever  at  rest,  till  I  have  offer'd  theni 
up  to  God,  for  the  Publick  use  of  the  best 
Church  in  the  Christian  World,  under  the  Pro- 
pitious Authority  of  Y'our  Royal  Highness's 
Name. 

May  it  please  Y'our  Royal  Highness, 
I  am  Your  Most  Humble,  most  Dutiful, 
and  most  Devoted  Servant, 

.JOHN  BLOW. 


Von  Buelow. 

The  great  pianist  is  here,  having  .arrived  last 
Sunday  in  the  Parthia.  All  the  papers  havp  assured 
us  that  he  is  safely  bestowed  in  quiet,  comfortable 
quarters  up  in  Beacon  Street,  where  he  prefers  to 
remain  undisturbed  during  the  week  of  prejiaration 
for  his  first  concert  in  America,  with  which  he  is  to 
honor  Boston,  devoting,  it  is  said,  some  eight  or 
nine  hours  per  day  to  practice  of  his  instrument. 
He  may  or  he  may  not  need  it,  but  "  eternal  vigi- 
lance "  is  the  price  of  all  consummate  mastery  ;  and 
it  ni!iy  be  that  the  thought  of  playing  such  a  rep- 
ertoire as  his  in  onr  vast  Music  Hall  suggests  to  him 
the  need  of  some  modification  of  the  scale  in  his  dy- 
namics. On  Monday-  evening  we  shall  have  the 
felicity  of  hearing  his  masterly  interpretation  of  the 
greatest  of  Concertos,  Beethoven's  in  E  flat,  called 
by  Englishmen  the  "  Emperor," — and  that  will  be  a 
Concert  in  itself.  The  remainder  of  the  programme, 
and  of  two  to  follow  is  given  in  the  advertisements  ; 
only  we  have  seen  it  stated  that  besides  his  own 
numbers,  the  orchestra,  made  up  of  Boston  musi- 
cians, and  conducted  by  Carl  Bergjuxn  (who  ought 
to  have  staid  with  us  when  the  old  "Germania" 
broke  up,  instead  of  going  to  New  York)  will  play 
the  Lconore  Overture,  No.  3,  and  one  or  two  smaller 
pieces.  Of  course  the  desire  to  hear  these  concerts 
will  be  very  great,  and  the}-  will  doubtless  form  in 
one  sense  the  marked  event — at  any  rate  sensation 
— of  the  season. 

We  are  assured  that  Dr.  von  Buelow  positively 
will  not  conduct  an  orchestra  during  his  visit  to  this 
country  ;  he  comes  here  as  pianist,  and  in  justice  to 
that  function  will  avoid  the  strain  of  another  equally 
exacting.  But  we  are  sure  all  lovers  of  the  best 
piano  music  are  united  in  the  hope  that,  besides 
great  concerts  in  the  Mnsic  Hall,  he  will  not  leave 
us  without  giving  one  or  more  Chamber  Concerts 
for  compositions  without  orchestra,  in  a  smaller  hall 
where  such  fine  tone-poems  can  be  best  appreciated. 
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As  yet.  howeviT,  we  h:u-(>  not  hfurd  <>l'  iiny  such  in- 
tention on  Ilia  own  [lait  or  tliiit  of  tlie  nianane- 
nieiit. 

Fei-ilinanii  ITiller,  wlio  writes  so  many  5001)  tilings 
about  tlie  Art  of  wliieli  lie  is  liimsclf  n  master,  has 
furnished,  in  the  A'oliii.vhe  Zcitimr/,  an  ahnost  ])lio- 
tograpliie  portrait  of  Von  Billow's  personal  appear- 
anee,  which  certainly  agrees  well  with  our  own 
recollection  of  him  as  we  saw  hiui  nearly  fifteen 
years  ago.  This  writer  says  of  him  :  "  He  is  a  small 
man,  with  a  thoroughly  Prussian  lonk,  and,  as  all 
fine  orchestra  leaders,  has  a  military  martinet  air. 
His  head  is  that  of  a  soldier  more  than  that  of  an 
artist, — small,  compact,  hard  looking  as  a  hickory 
nut.  Kis  eyes  are  large — d  jlcnr  de  Iric,  as  the 
French  say.  He  wears  a  heavy  brown  nioustaclie, 
a  little  Vandyke  beard,  which  hides  the  shape  of  his 
mouth  ;  liis  forehead  recedes,  the  crown  of  his  head 
is  a  little  bald;  the  ears  incline  back,  adding  to  the 
rather  sharp,  belligerent  expression  of  his  keen  little 
head  and  face.  When  he  takes  his  pl.ace  before  the 
orchestra,  you  expect  to  see  him  draw  his  sword, 
and  every-  musician  is  ready  to  charge  tii  the  death. 

Hiller  also  says  of  him  : 

"  Biilowisone  ofthe  (jcnerals  who  divided  among 
themselves  the  inheritance  of  Liszt — Alexander  the 
Great.  For  several  hours  he  has  kept  onr  audience 
in  a  state  of  such  breatliless  astonisliment  tliat  the 
feeling  at  length  became  almost  painful.  His  Jilay- 
ful  sutijugation  of  all  technical  difficulties  ;  his  really 
military  strength  and  power  nf  cnilur.incc ;  hit 
nearly  infallilile  ccrlaiiily;  and  his  memory,  in 
which  all  the  jiicccs  that  he  ])Uiyc(l,  and  who  knows 
how  many  more  that  he  di<i  nnt  pl;i\',  appi'ar  to  lie 
stored  as  safely  as  a  collection  of  cl;is<ies  in  an  nak 
book  case,  caiHcd  the  audience  to  forgi't  enlindy 
that  they  had  come  to  a  Beethoven   entertainment." 

Chamber  Music. 

A  New  Pianist.  The  Matim'-i'  of  piano  limbic 
given,  in  the  name  of  the  Boston  C'onservatory.  on 
Tuesday  last,  by  Mr.  Joiix  OitTii,  held  a  large  iindi- 
cnce  well  interested  to  the  end,  in  spite  of  llie  lieat 
of  Wesleyan  Hall.  Jlr.  Ortli  is  a  young  American, 
born  in  Taunton  of  this  St.ate,  we  helievi',  of  (iei- 
man  parentage.  He  has  been  stii. lying  music  very 
earnestly  forseveral  year>  in  (iermaiiy,  and  has  hern 
under  the  iiiHuence  of  bis/.t  and  several  of  the  most 
eminent  teachers  at  the  various  silmols  tlicri'.  He 
is  an  intellectual  and  manly  looking  youth,  and 
shows  great  self-possession,  quiet  reser\<'d  fiirce,  and 
evidence  of  thorough  and  determined  study,  as  widl 
as  more  than  ordinary  talent, — perhaps  something 

higher. 

His  programme  on  this  occasion  drew  larijely 
from  Liszt  and  others  of  the  modern  school,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  most  arduous  tasks  of  execution. 
Every  liiece  was  iilayed  from  memory. —  some  of 
them  with  the  vitality  ofa  ])resent  genuine  feeling  and 
conception.  He  began  with  T.iusig's  transcription 
of  Bach's  crreat  D-miuor  Toccata  and  Fugue  for  the 
Organ.  The  arrangenuuit  in  itself  is  ver}-  grand 
and  broad  and  oigan-like,  and  it  was  ]ilaycd 
with  perfect  evenness,  firmness  and  distinctness, 
making  a  fine  impression.  .\  Prclndc  in  E  minor 
by  Rail  and  rpiiie  an  original  and  ipiaint  Gavotte 
by  Silas  (whoever  he  may  be)  were  discreetly,  beau- 
tifully rendered.  There  was  great  delicacy  ol 
expression  in  his  recital  of  Liszt's  "  Consolation." 
and  much-  grace  and  treedoni  in  his  Stirttr  de  17- 
enne  after  Schubert.  The  Norwegian  Wedding. 
March,  by  Sodermann.  had  a  captivating  qnaintness 
and  freshness,  and  of  this  ttio  he  seemed  to  lia\e 
caught  the  sjjirit  truly.  (.)ne  of  the  larger  No\el- 
ettes  of  Schumann  was  well  conceived  and  ren- 
dered. Liszt's  "  Gnomenreigen  "  and  extremely 
difficult  and  brilliant  Polonaise  in  E  we  could  not 
stop  to  hear. 

Mr.  Orth  certainly  made  the  impression  ofa  gift- 
ed, earnest,  tlioroughly-trainei.!  pianist,  equal  to 
higli  tasks.  His  exeiu'ion  is  reiiiark;ibl ',  and  his 
conception,  taste  and  .spirit,  so  far  as  these  examples 


cniild  show,  rarely  at  a  fault.  He  must  prove,  we 
shoiihl  think,  a  welcome  and  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  already  rich  company  of  piano-playing  artists. 

Mr.  PsK.vno  has  made  arrKngements  for  three 
piano  recitals,  to  be  given  on  the  toUowing  dates'. 
November  n  and  19  and  December  .3.  At  the  last 
named  he  will  he  assisted  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  von 
Iiiten,  a  fellow-student  in  Leipzig,  at  present  a 
teacher  in  New  York.  Mr.  Perabo  will  return  to 
Boston  about  the  21st  inst. 

The  Boston  Philharmonic  I 'bib  (Messrs.  B.  Ltste- 
MAXN  ct  Co.),  announce  the  programme  of  their  first 
of  six  I'hamber  Omcerts  in  Bumstead  Hall  for 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Nov.  10.  It  inclndes  the  C- 
minor  Quintet  of  Beethoven  ;  Schumann's  Quartet 
with  Piano  (Mine.  Sciiii.i.Kit)  wdio  will  also  give  the 
Suite  by  Katr.iii  I'.  iniiK.r;  Theme  .and  Vari.ations  from 
Sclulbeil's  (^n.irlet  in  ll  minor;  Carnival  (Scenes 
Mi-.:nons)  hv  S.lniiii.inn.  .inangeil  for  the  Club; 
Solo  for 'Celln.  Mr.  11  m;i  i.m.ln,  and  f<u-  llutc,  Mr. 
M'kinck. 


Harvard  Symphony  Concerts. 

The  public  s.ale  of  season  tickets  I'm-  th(^  ten  con- 
certs of  the  l';ieventh  Se.i^on  will  begin  at  tli(^  Mn-'ic 
M.dl  on  .Momliv.  isih  inst.  The  members  of  the 
.Vssoeialion.  who  ;;u:ir.inlce  tin'  coiu'irts,  have 
reserved  a  more  limited  niimb,-r  of  si'ats  for  them- 
selvi's  than  usual,  so  that  there 'will  be  a  plenty  of 
choice  seats  for  sale.  V.m-M  season  tic'ket  will  admit 
also  to  th(^  /'(.•.■/  rehearsal  of  each  conceit;  the  other 
rcdii'ars.als  (increas-d  in  numbers  for  tin',  more 
thorough  practice  of  the  orchestra)  will  be  slridhi 
pririite,  and  no  admissions  to  any  reliears.als  will  he 
sold.  .Mr.  ZiKHAiix  will  conduct  as  usual,  ami  "TiiK 
Ckcima,"  under  the  direclion  of  Mr.  li.  .1.  l.ASO.will 
sing  in  sc^vio'al  of  the  concerts  b.)tli  with  ami  with- 
out orclu'slra. 

The  dates,  with  a  single  chan^'c.  art  as  we  lni"e 
heretofore  stated,  namely:  Nov.  1.  l.s.  l)ec.  2.  27 
(Monday);  .Ian.  li.  20;  Fel..  :i.  IT;  -Mar.li  2.  It'.;— 
all  on   'rhur^il.ays.  and   at   fortnight    interial-.  «ith 

one  exception. 

Of  tlie  progr  imnies  we  are  able  to  give  substan- 
tially the  first  four,  as  fidlows; 

I'lasT  CoNCKitT.  Nov.  4. — .Overture  to  "The 
Water-Carrier,"  Chimhuu  :  Pi.ino  Concerto,  No.  -I. 
in  F  minor  (second  time  in  lio^^ton)  ]dayed  by  E. 
Pkuauo. — The  "  Scotch  "  Symphony.  Mnidth.-iuhn  ; 
Overture;      "  Kuler  of  the  Spirits."    U'tV/^T. 

Skconi)  CoxcKKT.  Nov.  IS. — Ovcu'tnre  to  "  Ficra- 
bras."  Sr/i'ili,:r/  ,"-  Piano  Concerto  (first  lime),  in  If 
minor,  op.  S'.i.  Jliiiivml,  |)layed  by  Mine.  .Madki.ixi: 
Sciiii.i.KK  ;  l-'.ntracte  ami  Invocation  from  ".Man- 
fred," Sr/iutiniHtt. — Symphony:  "  Eroic.a."  lirrthort'it : 
Overture  and  *  *  b:illet  music  from  "  Prei:iosa," 
W'hn; 

Tiiiitii  CoscKr.T.  Hec.  2.— Overliire  to  "The  Men 
of  Promelhen<."  /Ifil/iorni;  *  ''  Finale  of  Srh'i- 
ntniin's  Scenes  from  Goethe's  Fnuat,  by  "  TiiK  Ckci- 
ma; .Symphony  in  D.  No.  2,  Il'ii/dn:  Part  .Songs, 
by  the  (_'ecilia. — Tlirt^e  Short  M;ti'ches  (second  time) 
from  MdZiiH's  "  I'igaro  "  and  "  M:igic  Flute,"  and 
Bcdhon-ii'x  ■■Fidclio";  "  Loreley "  (.So|n'a:io  solo, 
chorus  and  orchestra),  Miiid':ls>io!tn,  (second  time); 
Overture:   "The  Hebrides."  .)ffiid<:'x.w/i:i. 

Foi'RTii  Concert,  Dec.  27. — Overture:  "  In  the 
Highlands."  Gaik ;  *  *  .Symphony,  instrumented 
from  St'hnba'i'ii  op.  lit*,  by  .loscph  .loachim. — Pi.ino 
Concerto  in  K  flat.  No.  .1.  played  by  Hi'oo  Lko.v- 
II  \Ri> ;  *  Overture  to  "  L:i  Dime  Blanche."  Jioir!- 
ilirii  (born  Dec.  177.'"). 

Among otherthings  for  jiianoin  conccrt>)  form  dur- 
ing the  season  will  be  two  novelties  :  .V  concerto  by 
the  di-tineiiished  French  composer  and  organist,  at 
till'  Madeleine.  Camille  Saint  Saeiis  (by  .Mr.  L:iiig) ; 
and  probably  Scliumann's  Concer:-.Vllegro,  op.  l:ii, 
— the  only  work  of  his  for  piano  with  orcliestr;i 
which  has  not  been  given  in  these  concerts.  Tiiere 
will  probably  be  one  more  Beethoven  Concerto, 
th:it  in  C  minor,  to  be  played  by  Mr.  Parker. — ■ 
More  in  due  time. 


C.iRL  ZcRRviiN-  AT  WoaetsrEii.  The  Wijrrcx'.er 
Sjii/.  in  its  report  ofthe  Musical  Festival  held  there 
this  w'eek.  has  this  to  say  of  Mr.  Zerrahn.  We 
trust  it  will  meet  the  eye  ofthe  musical  coamilttee 
ofthe  (^'entennial  at  Philadelphia. 

"Mr.  Zerralin  loses  none  of  his  popiihirity  as  a  con- 
ductor each  succeeding  year  among  the  members 
wdio  make  up  our  chorus,  and  the  warmth  with 
which  he  is  greeted,  the  respect  and  contidence 
which  he  commands,  is  soine'tliing  reinark.ible.      .\t 


the  same  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  theie  is  no 
question  but  what  he  excels  all  others  in  this  coun- 
try as  conductor  of  oratorio  music.  A  careful  ob- 
ser\'er  who  attends  the  rehearsals  each  day,  cannot 
fail  to  notice  how  perfectly  Mr.  Zerrahn  has  com- 
mitted the  music  he  is  conducting  to  memory.  His 
assistance  to  the  singers  is  always  valuable ;  they 
have  learned  to  depend  upon  him  in  every  emergen- 
cy, and  we  can  recall  many  instances  in  which,  dur- 
ing the  performance  of  some  oratorio  on  the  night  of 
the  concert,  he  has  fairly  saved  a  chorus  from  what 
might  have  been  a  complete  failure  on  their  part,  or 
some  artist  who  but  for  Mr.  Zerrahn's  assistance 
might  have  gone  far  astray,  with  no  power  of 
regaining  what  they  had  lost.  For  these  reason- he 
will  continue  to  occupy  his  present  high  position, 
and  grow  in  favor  with  our  musical  societies  the 
more  they  sing  under  his  dinrction.  We  write  these 
words,  not  that  thi'y  are  needed,  nor  in  any  flatter- 
ing spirit,  but.  simply  to  ex]»ress  our  individual  sen- 
timents, feeling  tli.'it  they  will  find  a  response  in  the 
minds  of  thosi'  who  h:ive  so  long  known  and  studied 
Willi  him,  as  well  as  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
adinir.ible  style  with  which  he  performs  his  work." 


Sisoiso  Lessons.  It  will  be  good  news  to  many 
tliat  that  accomplished  artist  and  highly  cultivated 
woiuan.  Mi~s  (.'i.ARA  Douia.  will  remain  in  Boston 
this  winter  and  devote  herself  almost  exclusively  to 
pupils  who  dcNire  "  C:ihivalion  of  the  Voice."  and 
instruction  in  "English,  (ierman  and  Italian  Music.'' 
She  has  taken  rooms  at  No.  1(5  .Ashbiirton  Pl.-ice 
She  is  one  ofthe  truly  musical,  experienced,  intelli- 
gent. inspirin;r  sort,  of  teachers,  as  all  who  have  been 
within  her  sphere  of  influence  will  testify.  It  is 
very,  Vi'vy  si.ddom  th;it  a  situjey  is  at  the  same  time 
n  musii-iiiii  in  the  full  sense  that  she  is. — Mme.  Rr- 
DEitsDoitFi-'  is  another  instance,  of  still  more  experi- 
ence, and  in  larger  fields.  The  Iraditicms  of  the  best 
days  of  Oratorio  and  Opera  are  hers.  During  the 
past  year  her  throngs  of  pupils,  both  in  town  and  at 
her  summer  residence  (in  Wrentham).  have  kept 
her  almost  out  of  public  sie-ht.  Slw  lui"  just  returned 
to  her  last  winter's  (juarters  at  the   Hotel   Bovlston. 

—  It  also  gives  lis  pnrlicuhir  ]ilensure  to  say  that 
Jlrs.  Irvis'o  I.  Harvvoou  has  so  far  recovered  health 
and  hearinir  that  she  is  able  to  resume  her  lessons. 
She  always  had  a  winning  and  successful  way  with 
pupils  as  with  audiences,  and  bus  withal  rare  musi- 
cal liiste  and  judgment. 


Music  in  London. 

(^RvsT.M,  Palace.      A  magnificent  programme  is 

put  forth  for  the  2l>  Saturday    .Vfternoon  Concerts 

of  the  20tli  series.  beginningOct.   2.  under  tie    ,]; 

rection    of   .Mr.    August   Manns.        It   include-     tie 

following  list,  of  work-;  to  be  performed  and  artists: 

Pai-fstuin  \  -Motel  for  Chorus. 

liAc:u  -.y  ^^:lcre(l  C:intat:i.  "  (Jed's  time  in  llie  best,'' for 
holo  voices,  cliorus,  and  full  orchestra;  .^uile,  for  or- 
chestra and  solo  llut^.  in  IJ  lllhior— both  for  tlie  flrat 
time. 

IlAXliEr.— Tlic  ChandoH  Te  Deunl,  in  li  flat— for  the  first 
lime. 

II.WDN— Syinplionics;  in  D,  Xo.  8  of  .^:ilomon  set;  in  E 
Hal,  Xo.  4  of  new  series  (Rietcr-lJiedernuinn) — liolti  first 
tiin... 

Moz.MlT— The  J!rr/ii!em— first  time;  the  Sympliony  in  D 
I'llafiier):  ('onconaute,  for  vio;in  and  viola,  in  K  flat— 
for  ilio  tlrnt  time. 

HlCKTlIovKN— 'I'lie  iiincS.vm]ilionies  in  clironoloiriont  order. 
TJit!  Mount  of  O'lvn.  Various  Ovcrliin-".  Til  I'iano- 
fnrte  (^oiitaM'tos  in  G  mijor  ami  K  tl;it.  Selectio'i  from 
Itie  OcCel  for  two  olioes,  two  clarinets,  two  liasKuon.*, 
ant  two  horns  (Op.  lO.-l]  Kelectinii  from  Serenade,  for 
flilti?.  violin,  ;in(l  viola  [Op.  'i.")]— ImhIi  first  time. 

Sciil'nEUT— Crand  Duo  in  (.'  [Op.  140).  orcliestrated  by 
.Io:lrlliin:  .MIeiiro,  f.ir  striiuis.  in  C  minor  [1820]— liot'h 
liist  lime;  Sym:ili"ny  in  li  flat  [Vo.  4). 

MkmUvI.ssohn'  -Symphony  [Vo  1]  in  Cniinor:  the  //i/mn 
nf  Vraite;  \\\-  Walpunjis  S'i'jM:  llli'  'XAh  Pmbn.  with 
lied  chorus  [M.S.] -t,r  ihe  tii-sl  lime:  ■To  the  Sons  of 
,\rl."  for  men's  Voices  and  t.ra-s  iri-lniments;  Capriocio 
i'l  !•;  minor,  f.ir  string-— liiih  llrst  lime:  Overtnn^s    &c. 

Srill'.M.v.vN— Syni;ihoiiy  in  K  tl;it  [."^o.  :ti ;  Overture. scher- 
zo ami  lin:ilo;  Overture  [/ih'inifiinU-il],  with  ehorn«_ 
iiist  time;  ]ilt,ro(lu(!lion  an.l  Allei:ro,  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra, i:i  1)  [0;i.  l.'H]— first  time;  Selection  from 
S/tunlfrfien  L''-idt:r.yiU'l  [Op.  71],  for  a  vocal  qiniriet— 
first  lime. 

U'EnEii  — K-.ndo  all'  On2:arese.  for  liassoon;  Overture  to 
P'-t'-r  ScliitwU  -Itotli  fir.sl,  time:  f;ivoritL' Overtures;  and 
Scena  for  -opr.loo  :ind  orehestr;i. 

SpoHit— Symphony  [No  4],  "  'I'lie  Power  of  Sound:"  ami 
the  -nil  Concerto,  for  clarinet. 

HlLl.i^it— Concerto,  for  piano  and  orchestra,  in  F  sh:irp 
minor. 

BltAnMs— "Rtnald'i,"  Ca-itata,  for  srdo  tenor,  chnrns  of 
men's  voices,  an.l  orchestra  [Op.  .'iO]— first  time;  .Scliick- 
s:ilslicd.  for  chorus  and  orchestr.ii'the  Giaud  Sereaatlc 
[Op.  11]. 

RvFF— Symphony  [Xo  4]  in  (i  minor;  "  Ma7.urka.  Polo- 
naise, and  Kussiscli,"  from  Op.  174,  tor  orchestra,  by  the 
compo.-er— all  first  time. 

RoDEitT  VoLKM.v.N.N— Overture  to  .SlLikspere's  nichcml 
///.—first  time. 

Waoneh— Overtures  to  T'inn/ininrr  and  />,  r  fiieiieiid: 
//of  Voj(i-ru;!d  extracts  fi-om  TriHan  und  Uuldc  :ilni'oLh,-r 
operas. 
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Li^ZT-Dnr  Tiiiiz  in  dm-  Dutfsohenke  [Mnpliistn   Wiiltz], 

from  ■'  Zvvci  Episodcn  juih Louair.si^«u..s^"  loroichcsMa 

— tii-Ht  tiino. 
A.  RuitiNSTRrN'—OoncPrto  for  piniio  anil  oroliestrn  [Nn  .'tl ; 

Snonii,  for  soprano  aud  orchestra— both  for  the   Iu-hl 

time. 
Sir  W.  STRrtxnA.LE  Bennett— Overture,  "Parisina;" 

r.n|iric«  in  E  for  plaiinforto  and  iirr-hostrii. 
Sm-.Tltlhir  IIrnkdiot— Amiiinteaiid  Fiii;di3  from2iul  Syni- 

lihony,  in  C— first  lime. 
Profi'ssor  MAOVAitiiF.N— Oratorio,  St.  John  the  Baptist  — 

first  time. 
Hknkv  11.  V\v.^9.cs -Macbeth,  a  Symphonic  Toera  for  or- 

clinHtrii— lirst  time. 
RuLMVAX  -^yinpliony  in  E. 

John  I<'Ti.\Nrrs  Barnett— Concerto  for  piano  anl  orches- 
tra—first  time. 
HiONiiY  Holmes  — Concerto    for   violin   and   orhcstra— 

firm  time. 
E.  Pium T— M:i(?nificat  for  solo  voices,  chorns,  and  orclics- 

tra— first  time. 
AV.  <T.  Ci'srvs— Overture  to  Love's  Lnhor  /.o»i— first  time. 
And  n.-w  works  by  Alfred  Holmes,  H.  Gadr^by,  and  other 

KnL;iisl»  Cumposers. 

New  works  liy  Gounod,  Verdi.  Ambroise  Thomns,  and 
other  eminent  composers  of  the  day.  as  well  as  the  favorite 
Overturi'.s  of  Rossini.  Chcrnbini,  Aubcr,  and  others,  will 
also  be  brouf^ht  forward  fron  time  to  time. 

Enirnf^emcnts  have  already  been  made  with  — ^^dme. 
Lcmmens,  Mdme.  Sinico,  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Mdm"*. 
Ubmcbe  Colo.  Miss  Rose  Hersee,  Siffnora  O.stiiva  Torri.ini, 
Mdlle.  Oristino,  Miss  Sophie  Lowe,  Mdme.  Osmond.  Mdme. 
Patey,  M'lme.  Antoinette  Sterbng;  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  Mr. 
A^'eriion  Rififby.  Mr.  Lloyd,  Signor'Foli,  Mr.  Patey,  and  Mr. 
Whitney;  Mdme.  Nernda.  Mdme.  Kssipoff.  Mis«  Mirie 
Krel»9,  Miss  Zimmerm.ann,  Mi^8  Anna  Mehlic;,  Herr  Joa- 
chim. Herr  Wilbelmj,  Mr.  Henry  Holmes,  Mr.  Cnrmdus, 
Sir^'-or  Piatti.  Mr.  Charles  Hall^,  M.  Mortier  de  Fontaine. 
Herr  Pan<r,  M.  Dannreuther,  Mr.  Oscar  Berriiiger,  and 
Mr.  Franklin  Tavlor. 

The  SmIos  for  Wind  Instmmenta  will  he  performed  by 
the  ]>rinei|>nls  of  the  Crvstal  Palace  Band.  Flute— Mr. 
Alfred  W.-lls.  Oboe  — Mons.  Dubrucq.  Clarinet— Mr. 
Cbnttm.     Bassoon— Mr.  Wotton.     Horn— Mr.  Wendlandt. 

Other  eminent  artists  will  be  engaged  as  opportunity 
occurs;  and  offers  have  been  made  to  MM.  Brahms  aTiil 
Rnldnstein  for  performing  and  conducting  somf;  of  their 
own  works. 

^ 

The  Musical  Prospect  in  Philadelphia. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Oct.  6.] 

Among  the  duties  almost  peculiar  to  a  journalist  is  that 
of  constantly  treating  old  eubjectu  as  if  they  were  new 
ones.  Nor  is  this  lees  a  privilege  than  a  duty;  for,  as  the 
circle  of  his  readers  daily  includes  many  to  whom  bis 
subjects  are  fresh  and  unfamiliar,  the  writer  may  pasa 
through  Some  portion,  at  least,  of  his  own  first  impressions 
in  going  over  old  ground  again. 

The  musical  annalist  is  permitted  to  enjoy  this  pleasure 
more  frequently  than  many  others.  Possibly  tlie  privilege 
is  Intended  to  console  him  for  many  a  private  y>ang.  In 
listening  to  some  .shabby  peiformance  of  Don  Giovanni, 
his  eye  may  rest  upon  a  young  devotee  in  the  pit,  to  whom 
Batfi!  Batii!  is  appealing  for  the  first  time.  The  youthful 
listener  hears  only  Mf>zart.  The  shortcomings  of  mad- 
emoiselle are  all  unknown  ;  and  the  reviewer,  as  be  watch- 
es, is  h.alf  inclined  to  overlook  Lhem  himself,  in  sympathy 
with  the  delighted  novice. 

As  the  intellectual  stu  !y  of  music  becomes  more  and 
more  universal,  the  annual  pleasure  of  laying  before  the 
reader  some  prospect  ot  forthcoming  musical  events  is  in 
creased.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  each  year,  the 
approaching  fe-*tivals  are  more  eagerly  anlicipated,  and 
more  thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  season  now  opening,  if 
less  brilliant  with  the  promise  of  ephemeral  names,  offers, 
ai  Ipast,  a  larce  store  of  the  solid  and  unchangeable  at- 
tractions.    ****** 

Beginning  with  the  musical  preparations  which  are  be- 
ing made  at  home,  the  choral  organizations  deserve  the 
first  attention.  The  "Handel  and  Haydn,"  which  is  by 
many  years  the  oldest  of  our  choruses,  is  starting  upon  its 
winter's  etudie.s  under  fresh  management  and  with  a  new 
leader.  Mr.  Francis  T.  S.  Darley,  a  gentleman  closely 
ideniified  wilh  our  musical  affairs  for  many  years,  and 
alwavs  popular  therein,  will  assume  the  baton  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Carl  Sentz.  IT,idcr  his  direction  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  will  give  three  concerts,  for  which  the  fol- 
lowing works  are  Uuw  in  active  rehearsal: — 

Fratrep,  Eiro  Enim  Aecepi , Palestrina 

We  Praise  Thee  O  God Gounod 

Blessed  be  the  Lord etai  ner 

Glorv  be  to  God  on  Hicrh Tours 

The  Fool  Hath  Said  in  His  Heart Benmtt 

Mi-erere Allegri 

O  Praisie  the  Lord Riirhini 

Lead,  Kindly  Light Calkin 

Ora  Pro  Nobis Novclio 

O  Come  Near  to  the  Cross G"nnoil 

Cant.ita,  Malchus F.  T.  S.  Darley 

The  rehearsals  of  the  society  take  place  on  Tuesday  ev- 
eninti-s  at  their  room?,  No.  1618  Arch  street. 

"The  Beethoven  t^nciety,"  which  had  so  much  success 
last  yt-ar  under  Mi'.  Cross,  is  at  present  without  a  leader. 
It  is  understood  that  the  ctdebrated  Otio  Singer,  now  of 
Cinehinati,  and  who  organized  under  Theodore  Thomas 
the  tiiftud  choruses  lor  both  of  hi-  recent  festivals  in  tint 
city  has  been  invited  lo  aesume  the  vacant  leadersh'p  of 
the  Beethoven.  Mr.  Singer  U  now  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent choius  masters  in  America,  and  his  residencein  this 
city  would  be  a  substantial  advantage  that  c  in  hardly  be 
o\erestimated,  ]f  he  accepts  the  proffeied  position  the 
liectbnven  Society  will  resume  its  rehearsals  on  the  13tli 
instant. 

Two  new  choruses  have  been  organized  sine-  last  win- 
ter, of  which  the  "  CecUian  "  seem.s  to  contain  the  most 
vitidity.  It  held  its  lirst  rehearsal  on  September  25  with 
an  active  member.~hip  of  one  hundred  and  thirty.  This 
has  s.nce  been  increased  to  neiirly  two  hundred.    The 


Ceeili.an  has  for  a  leader  Mr.  Michael  H.  Cross,  under 
who^c  guidanei:  ;inv  chorus  ix  eerLain  t-f  success.  lie  has 
begun  with  llic  stndv  of  the  Afrssiuh,  which  it  is  Intended 
t"  bring  out  in  coiipinetion  wiih  the  Theodore  Thomas 
f)rchCf^tra  about  Chiistmas  t  nie.  The  ndiearsals  take 
t)laiN-  nil  Saturday  eve  lugs  at  fbe  hall  nortlieast  corner 
oIKiuditefutb  and  ChcKtiuit  sinTt^. 

"The  I'liHadcl))bia  Oratorio  Soci'-lv  "  was  also  starlcil 
in  Heptenibe  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  Wolsief- 
f'T,  ItH  first  Hi-a.-^on  will  be  niaile  iioth  attractive  and  im- 
poriant  to  all  lovers  of  muh-ic  by  the  jirodnction  of  two 
cornjio'^ilinns  which  are  great  in  themselves  anrl  new  in 
thin  rounniinity.  Robert  Rchumann'n  '•  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,"  and  Ma(-farren's  cantata  of"  Pt.Jobn,  the  BaptiHt," 
arc  now  in  rehearsal.  *  *  *  *  Nfr.  <r  A.  Macfar  en, 
preMidcnt  of  the  time-honored  Philharmonic  Society  of 
London  fthe  same  which  sent  Beethoven  a  generous  dona- 
tion on  his  deafh-bed),  is  an  able  musical  writer,  and  a 
sterliu'r  composer.  Any  work  of  bis  is  sure  to  be  inlerest- 
ing.  The  '■  St.  John ''  is  the  fir.st  one  of  any  matrnitude 
which  has  been  studied  here,  and  as  it  has  never  l>een 
heard  in  A-'u-rica,  the  new  society  will  deserve  much  cred- 
it for  bringing  it  out. 

THE  MA.LE  CHORUSES. 

"The  Orpheus  Club.''  founded  and  conducted  bv  Mr. 
Cross,  now  coniiiri^es  thu'ty  members.  These  gentlemen 
are  talented  musicians,  and  their  conneetion  with  the 
Peethoven  Societv  last  winter  at  its  successful  concerts 
was  greatly  to  their 'credit.  Tlie  club  will  give,  during 
this,  its  third  season,  the  usual  three  concerts  at  Musical 
Fund  Hall  on  the  evenings  of  November  SOth,  February 
I8th  and  May  5(h.  At  the  first  of  these  conci-rts  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Keebi^",  the  welidinown  soprano  of  the  New  York 
Glee  and  Madrigal  Club,  will  sing. 

"  The  Abt  Society,"  oldest  and  best  of  the  male  chorus- 
es, has  resumed  its  ^^tudies  under  the  accomplished  leader, 
Mr.  Hugh  A.  Clarke.  Some  twenty  new  compositions, 
seleeted  with  great  care  during  the  vacation,  are  to  be  put 
in  re'iearsal-  and  the  th'e<^  resrular  concerts  will  be  given, 
this  time  at  the  Mu'^icn!  Fund  Hall.  The  famous  "Pri'^on- 
ers' Chorus  "  from  FideUo.  and  Goldmark's  beautiful  ver- 
sion of  the  *'  Three  Fishers  "  are  miong  the  compositions 
selected  for  earlv  production.  The'  Vocal  Union,"  led  as 
heretofore  bv  Mr.  Wolsieffer,  and  the  German  Singing 
Societies,  "Maennerchor.''  "Jnnc:er  Maeunercbor,"  "San- 
irerlnind,"  and  others  are  at  work,  but  their  intentions 
have  uot  yet  been  made  public. 

CHAMBER  MUSIC. 

In  this  department  Mr.  Charles  H.  Jarvis.  our  really 
great  mast  r  of  the  piano-forte,  is  first  on  the  list.  He  will 
give  the  usual  allotment  of  six  classical  concerts  during 
the  season,  beginning  in  November.  At  each  concert  a 
favorite  vocali.st  will  appear,  while  in  the  denartment  of 
vuano  muse  Mr.  Jarvis  promises  an  unusual  nnndier  of 
fine  comi>ositions.  The  following  are  some  of  the  works 
selected  for  the  concerts:— 

Concerto,   A  flat Hummel 

Concerto,  A  fiat Kalkbrenner 

Etudes,  symphoniques Schuniaim 

Carnival Scbtimann 

Fantasie  on  Russian  airs Tbalberg 

Fantasie  on  Don  Giovanni Liszt 

Sonata,  D  minor  (piano  and  violin) Schumann 

Quirnet,  C  minor  Spohr 

Mr.  Jarvis  will  have  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Carl 
Gaertner,  violinist,  and  other  eminent  players,  who  will 
aid  in  tlie  conci  rted  music,  besides  furnishing  a  quintet 
accompaniment  to  the  ehit^f  piano  work«. 

Mr.  Carl  Gaertner  will  eive  a  list  of  his  well-known 
classical  concerts  on  evenings  which  wdl  be  hereafter  an- 
nounced. The  feature  frf  these  will  be  the  more  important 
septets,  octets,  quintets  and  quartets  of  the  great  masters. 
Besides  the  above  the  customary  series  of  chamber  con- 
certs are  being  prepared  by  onr  talented  young  artists, 
Messrs  Gvihlman,  Zeckwer  and  Gastel.  The  programmes 
and  other  particulars  of  these  are  still  incomplete;  but, 
jiulging  by  the  iiast,  thev  are  sure  to  contain  much  excel- 
lent music.    #***'##* 

For  Orchestra  music,  it  seems  likely  that  we  shall  have 
to  depend  chiefly  on  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra.  This 
combination  has  issued  the  annual  prospectus  for  a  series 
of  symphonv  concerts,  and  the  sale  of  choice  seats  began 
October  4.  The  dates  ofthe.se  concerts  will  be  October  2?1 
November  12,  December  Ifi,  and  January  13.  They  will 
take  place  at  the  Academy  of  Music  as  heretofore,  and 
they  will  he  given  on  the  same  scale  of  marvelous  excel- 
lence which  makes  the  Thomas  Concerts  indispensable  to 
a  mn^'ical  season.  There  is  some  prospect  of  a  revival  of 
the  Wolsieffer  Concerts  on  Saturday  afternoons.  It  is 
greatly  desirable  that  some  such  an  undertaking  as  this 
should  prove  successful.  The  larire  number  of  orchestral 
players  in  this  city  ouijht  to  combine  in  a  permanent  or- 
ganization. Such  a  combination,  properly  conducted, 
would  meet  wi  h  a  sure  and  speedy  success. 

Of  opera  music  this  wjnter  we  are  likely  to  have  but  lit- 
tle. The  Kellogg  Troupe,  weU  known  to  "all  musical  read- 
ers, will  give  two  weeks  of  opera  here,  beginning  on 
November  22,  and  will  add  another  installment  of  perform- 
ances in  the  spring.  The  famous  and  undeniably  gi'cnt 
tenor,  Theodore  Wacbtel,  has  again  arrived  on  our  shores, 
and  will  give  a  serie-^  (tf  nerformrnces  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  January,  A  fair  comiiany  is  said  to  have  been 
engaged  to  support  him,  and  the  prospect  of  legitimate 
German  o!)era  is,  therefore,  very  gratifying. 

Of  Italian  opera  there  is  no  ininiediate  prospect.  One  of 
its  greatest  living  exemplars,  Mdlle.  Teresa  Tietjens,  is 
announced  for  the  presenl:  in  concerts  only.  She  will 
give  three  concerts  at  the  Academy,  on  the  evenintrs  of 
October  22  and  27,  and  at  fi  matinee  on  the  23d.  This  lady 
is  destined  to  secure  n  triumphant  recocrniiion  here.  Her 
stoi-es  of  culture  and  her  great  natural  advantatres,  addei^l 
to  ibeprestttre  of  twenty  years'  successes  in  the  Old  World, 
will  insui'e  her  a  welcome  which  ought  to  be  more  sincere 
and  enduring  than  thit  which  pours  itself  out  so  profuse- 
!v  before  this  or  that  sky-rocket  artist  of  yesterday  or  to- 
day. 

Another  important  name  must  be  included  in  the  list  of 
concert  performers.  The  celebrated  Hans  Von  Bnelow. 
pupil  and  near  relative  of  Liszt,  a  m.an  famous  the  w^orM 
over  for  his  achievements  as  composer,  director  and  per- 
former on  the  piano-forte,  will  give  five  cimcerts  here  on 
Dei-ember  17  18  21.  22  and  23.  So  srreat  an  artist  coming 
quickly  on  the  succes>ful  paih  of  Rubinstein  will  attract 
unbounded  attention  from  the  musical  world. 


Sprial    Sotinji. 


<^ 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 
Xi    -A_    T    E    S    T       3VC    TJ    S    T     C 
Pul*liHlie«l  Uy  0]iv4*r  OitMon  &  Co. 


Vocal,  nitli  Piano  Ac'Conii»anini4*nt. 


Rose  of  the  Alps.        4.  D  to  f. 


Linley.  30 


"  E'dio  reiieating  the  mountains  alou'./, 
Ev'ry  wild  note  of  my  Alpine  song." 

A  wild  and  sweet  Alpine  or  Swiss  melody,  which 
any  echo  of  good  taste  would  rejoiuc  to  respond  to. 

Silver  aud  Gold.      3.  C  to  f.        Kate  Fowler.  30 
*'  Siicech  mav  be  silver  evei ,  love, 
If  silence  like  this  be  gold." 

Miss  Fowler  has  turned  a  true  goMcit  thought  in- 
to mu.sic,  and  all  "true  lovers"  will  delight  to  sing 
it. 

Oh  blushing  Flowers  of  Krumley.     3.  G  inin. 

to  f.  Elchberrj.  40 

"  The  flowers  that  love  her,  crowd  to  bloom 
Along  her  trodden  ^vay^.'' 

Sweet  words  by  Alice  Cary.  adorned  with  music 
of  Eichberg's  exquisite  workmanship. 

Entre  Nous.     4.    G  to  g.  Kate  Fowler,  30 

"  I  catch  but  the  near  light.— the  far  light 
Of  eyes  that  are  burning  for  me." 

"  Entre  Nous,'*  that  is  "  between  you  and  I,''  this 
is  a  very  nice  ballad. 

To  SpriufT.     (An  Priutomps.)  Gounod.  40 

For  M^zzo-Sop.  or  Contralto.     4.  C  to  g. 

"Sparve  giil  I'aer  gelide  " 

"  Now  the  sweet  voice  of  spring." 

"  Le  Printemps  chasse  les  Hivers.'' 

Splendid  in  either  of  the  three  languages. 

Evening.     (La  Sera)     (La  Soir)  Romance. 

4.  E5  to  fj.  Gounod.  40 

"  In  deep  silence  the  world  is  sleeping." 
"  Quando  sconde  la  tacita  sera.'' 
"  La  soir  ramene  le  silence." 

Embodies  the  true  artistic  beauty  of  evening. 

Medje.     Arabian  Song.     4.  F  minor  to  f. 

Gounod.  40 
"  O,  Medj^  thou  hast  enchained  me." 
"  O,  Med.jti  che  d'un  sorriso." 
*  O,  Medje  qui  d'un  sourrire." 

A  true,  dim,  pensive  song  of  the  desert. 

In)>itrunieiital. 

Colored  Leaves.     6  easy  pieces.      Lanrie^  ea.  35 
No.  3.     Spring  Blossoms.     (Neue  Bluthen). 
3.  F. 
"  5.     Perfume  of  Lindens.     (Linde  Lufte). 

2.    F. 
'*  6.     The  Gift.     (Angebinde).     3.  E6. 

Give  them  to  your  pupils  at  once.  Graceful,  cor- 
rect, and  in  fine  taste. 

The  Life  of  Youth.     ( Jugendleben).     12  easy 

pieces.  Llchner,  ea.  30 

No.  6.     Silent  Wishes.     2.  G. 
"     S.     Presentiment,      2.  F. 
*'   10.     Joy  and  Good  Fortune.     2.  D. 
Among  the  best  of  very  easy  pieces. 

Home  Treasures.  iSmallicood^  ea.  40 

No.  5.     What  are  the  Wild  Waves.     2.  F, 
"    9.     Pulaski's  I^auuer.  2.  G. 

"  10.     God  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales.  2.  G. 
*'  11.     Liquid  Gem.  2.   G. 

"  12.     Thy  Voice  is  near.  2.  G. 

Admirable  easy  transcriptions  for  beginners. 

Lohengrin.  (No.  67  of  Beyer's  "Repertoire"). 

4.  35 

A  resume  of  a  few  sweet  songs,  commencing  with 
the  "  Swau  Song."    A  variety  of  keys. 

Hark!  the  Goat-Bells.      2.  G.         Smalhrood.  40 
No.  10  of  "Ilome  Treasures."    An   easy  trans- 
cription of  a  pretty  song. 

Danube  River  Mazurka.  3.  E/)        Grohe.  50 

The  well  known  favorite  air  skilfully  worked  up 
into  a  mazurka, 

4  hands. 

Wells.  S5 


II  Corricole.      Galop  BrilUant. 
4.  F. 


It  is  not  often  that  anything  but  a  favorite  piece 
is  changed  to  a  duct.  I!  Corricole  is  already  well- 
ktiownTand  in  this  form  is  easier  than  in  the" other; 
quite  ea.sy,  in  fact,  if  played  slowly. 


Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difficult\'  are  marked 
1  to  7.  The  ke!/\<  marked  with  a  capital  letter:  as  C,  B 
rlat,  &c.  A  small  Koman  letter  m.uks  the  highest  note, 
if  on  the  staff,  an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above 
the  staff. 
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Tlie  Hiffl  Scliool  Cliflir. 


High  Schools  Academies,  &c., 

JJy  L.  U.  Kmeu^um  and  W.  S.  Tii.dkx. 
Price  i?l.(JO.  $i1.(KI  Ter  dozen. 

This  now  book  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
THE  IlOini  OB'  SINGINO.  Those  who  have 
used  that  very  useful  and  popular  book,  will 
need  no  urging  to  adopt  a  new  work  by  the 
same  authors. 

The  High  Sciiooi,  r'lioiii  contains  the  projier 
amount  of  elementary  instruction,  and,  as  one 
of  a  t^raded  series,  naturally  succeeds  Vols.  1., 
II.  and  III.  of  the  Americiin  School  Music 
Headers.  But  it  also  has  a  large  collection  of 
two,  three  and  four-part  son.4S,  which  fiai  ly 
combine  recreation  with  study. 


IN  THE  FOHM  OF  LKCTUKKS, 

liY   FUKIlF.I'.ICK    LOUIS  UlTTKP.. 
rrofcxsor   of  j1/».s(0    in    Vaxurir    (/ollci/r. 
In  Two  Volumes.     Each  $1.50. 
As  a  standard  work,  this  compilation  of  Trof. 
Flitter  cannot  well  be  excelled,  and  sliould  be  in 
the  possession  of  eveiyMutic  Teacher  who  in- 
tends to  be  well  posted  in  mnsical  information. 
Few    students   would   have    tlie    patii'nce    to 
sift  .and    examine   5(10  woiks  beaiiuf,'    on    tlic 
iiistory  of    sweet  sounds.      Yet  this  has   been 
done  in  order  to  bring  together  the  very  com- 
pact treatise  before  us,  which,  while  condens('d, 
U'^eful  and  thorough,  docs  not  lack  the  very  im- 
portant tiait  of  being  interesting. 

NATTONAlTliYMN 


TTJisrEi  book:. 

FOR  CONGREGATIONS,  SCHOOLS  &  THE  HOME. 

Price  40  cents,  s  ;."i  per   loll. 

For  CoNGUKoATioxs,  who  need  but  a  small 
book.  Its  tunes  arc  tlie  best,  most  skilfully 
selected,  and  the  hymns  are  sufficient  in  numb  r 
for  .all  practical  purposes. 

For  Schools,  for  opening  and  closing  ser- 
vices. It  is  quite  desirable  that  in  schools  and 
seminaries,  pupils  sliould  become  acquainted 
with  eurri'Ut  sacred  music.  Tliis  is  just  what  is 
wanted.  Either  one,  two,  three  or  four  paits 
maybe  learned.  The  book  will  always  be  useful, 
and  need  not  be  changed,  like  other  school 
books  from  time  to  time. 

Fertile  IIosiK.  Being  ipute  handy  and  porta- 
ble, it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  "lying  aiounil"' 
in  a  sitting  room  or  on  the  I'iano,  ready  for 
evening  or  Sunday  evening  sings  by  the  chil- 
dren, by  the  family,  or  by  as^eiiililed  neighbors. 


A  Welcome  Visitor ! 

OUR  NEW  SA33ATH  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 
THE 

IIV    II.     S.    .\.M)  W.  O.   I'KIIKINS. 

Full  of  bright,  sweet,  jmre,  xliiiumj  songs,  of 
which  tbere  can  ne.vw  be  too  many. 

IJon't  get  a  new  book  before  examining  this. 
OMVkii  niTsiix  jt  ((>.,      (HAS.  ii.  iutsd.n  ,4  co., 

i^i"-'""-  :il   liMlvny,  .\.  V. 

PLIiLlsllIins. 


SUI  GENEBIS. 


CABINET  ORGANS. 

nNE0UALED:':rUNI\PPROACHED 
--  DIPLOMA  OF  HOITOE  -^• 

VIENM.  1813;  PARIS.  1867. 

nWI  V  -■^■"'■''"■'"  O't-':"-'^  "■■"  '  iiv..,r.i.>i!  any  uudal 
UlvLi  -"  Ivii'JiH",  or  wlinh  pr..'-iii!  Mnh  f.Mr.ioriii- 
I;  .r.  •  \'.-\U-ti<-r  us  v>  comiiiutici  u  « ido  s;ile  iht-Ti;. 

Furope.     Our  of  hiiu-lmi-*  tii<;i>-  Imvc  not  U-tii  Mi  iii 
all  vMiiri- ;iii>  oilxT  tir^'am  have  bwn  prefurrfd. 
nrOT   I))-<:l;irc'l    l»v    KminciU    Mii^wi:ins    ii»    l>"rh 
DL'J  I    hcmisphcns    to    U-     11  ii rivaled.      Scu 

'Ji;:- M.Mu.NlAL  CIKCULAIl.  v-nh  oiniauus  ui  Uioro 
ttiiiii  <>ii<>  'fl'huiihaiid  (^'lU  fioL'). 
IMCICT  ""  'i'^^^""  ^  M-i'-oTi  k  Hmnlin,  T><*  not 
I  sulu  I  '■il.>n"i>  oiln-r.  Deitlfi-K  f/et  LAituiiit  COM- 
Ml^.••l"^^,  fi.r  scJlino  iufiiriin'  rr^/(ins,  mul  for  iUis 
rrnsitii   t'ft^n  try  riry   hard   to   sell  sn-neUnvr/  t^lse. 

NEW  STYLES  ;:r:.:"'"-'""';;;::r"T;:w 

Solo    I    !  CoiMtiliiatioii  Slops,      Siiprrb 

I-la;irrf    ir   i     ;ii    t  <  n»»«'N  .  (   iirw  il^si^iis, 

PIANO-HARP  C'^BINET  ORGAN 4". 

EsY'PAYiviENTS.''ii£S!?;;":^^^ 

p. I.  in.nr-  ,  IT  ri  lit.'l  i;iit,'.  FfilL  Jiavfl  f'T  Itlc  orgnii. 
fUTHI  nPIICP  ■""'  Circulars,  with  full  pnrtic- 
UPIWLUUULO  i.r^rs.  fn-.-.  AlUlrl•^s,\l.\SO^■.t 
HAMLIN  iiUi;.\.s  CO..  151  Tri-iii"iit  Sirwt,  DOS- 
TON;  -i")  U. 111.11  Siiiiiiri-,  NEW  YOllK;  ur  SU  i:  Si 
Adumsbt.,  CniCAUO. 

KDW.     SCUUliEKTlI     &     CO. 

IMPO.JERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 


Xo.  ii   rNlii.N  .MM  A  UK, 
NEW   YOUK. 


1 70.5 


LYON     ct     H  K.V  L  Y  , 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

(•IIIC.\(,o,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and   Retail    Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music   Books,  and  Musical  .Mcrcliandiso 

Of    Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  .Slicet  Music,  Music  liooks.  .Musi- 
cal lustrnmcuts,  etc..  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  .Messrs.  O.  Ditson  it  ('o..  enables  us  to  fui- 
nisli  their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
not  Boston  Prices. 

J;^=lu  addition  to  the  publications  ol  Messrs. 
O.  Ditsim  it  t  o..  we  kec])  on  band  and  furnisli 
i.;i  Music  and  .Music  Books  published  in  .\iiieri- 
ca,  together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Fwiii/n 
MukIc.  [794— :?ra' 


A|RS.    FLO 

li-L   Teacher  ( 


)R\     E.     BARKY,    Vocalist    and 
of. Vocal  Music.     I:i4  Chandler  St.. 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [782 — ly 


G .     W .     DUDLEY, 
Teacher    itf    Shiging    and    T'o/ce    BnililiiKj. 

(Dr.   II.    R.   Streeter's   Method)    Room   \o.    3, 
Mason  it  Hamlin's  Building,  l')4  Tremonl  St. 
[-"7] 

MRS.  JENNY   KKMITON, 

VOCWST    AND   TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  it  Co.         |7"J& 


THE    CHORUS  CHOIR, 

FOR  MUSICAL    SOCIETIES 

chorus"  CHOSRS. 

PiiiCE  SIS  Pek  Dozkn. 
Dh.  TornJEE,  during  his  numerous  visits  (for 
couductiiig  "Praise  Meetings,"  for  Lectures, 
ite.)  to  the  viirious  religious  societies  of  the 
Eastern  Unit  li  .'^tiites,  has  notieed  a  new  jiliase 
of  the  times. 


-1  r,'(.of?  lIVo-i/  hir  the  "  Ciioiuis  Ciioiit." 
So  far  .-is  I  am  able  to  juilge.  Dr.  Touijee  has 
conscii'iitiously  ])crfoiined  in  the  compilation  of 
the  •■  Cliours  Ciioiii."  the  task  which  he  set  for 
himself  in  his  preface.  The  book  is  one  that 
cannot  fail  to  do  good.  Its  whole  eil'ect  must  be 
to  i:iisc  the  s'aiidaril  of  taste  among  the  mem- 
bers of  our  choirs,  by  furnishing  them  choice 
but  not  loo  dirticult  specimens  from  the  woiks 
of  t  he  most  eminent  composers.  I  i-an  recoiii- 
niend  it  to  niiliniited  favor. 

J.    C.    D.    l'-\KKI.I!. 


The  former  Choirs,  in  village  and  town,  have 
mostly  passed  away.  As  musical  culture  ad- 
vanced, congregaMons  bccime  ambitious  to  do 
their  own  singing.  This  they  have  done,  well 
<ir  ill.  but  have  succeeded  so  far  generally  as  to 
empty  the  singing  .seats.  After  this,  congrega- 
t'ons.  wandering  in  their  siuig  like  slie(!|i  with- 
out sheiihcrds.  naturally  often  broke  down,  and 
were  fain  to  call  in  the  aid  of  )irecentors.  JIu- 
sicians,  however,  understand  that  one  voice,  of 
man  or  woman,  is  not  sutticient  to  lead  a  large 
as'iembly.  A  (piartct  or  a  i-borns  for  lead  is 
essential.  Many  new  choirs  have  been  formed, 
not.  like  the  former  ones,  to  do  all  the  singing, 
but  to  lead  eongregatioiis.  and  to  perform  the 
needed  Voluntaiv   Solo  ami  Anthem    Music. 

For  such  choirs  the  "(TIORrS  (ilollf  is 
intended.  The  music  is  not  easy  nor  especially 
dilVicult,  and  is  of  so  good  a  kind  as  to  wear  Weil 
after  once  being  learned. 

.Musii'al  Soiietics  will  find  the  Clinriis  Chuir 
a  book  ready  to  tlieir  hands,  which  contains 
much  valuable  matrrial  for  practice. 


GEEIM  FOOR  PART  SONGS, 

FOR    MIXED    VOICES, 

WITH     ENGLISH     WORDS, 
CoMPii.r.i)  iiv  X.  II.  ALLEX. 
Price  $l.."iii. 
Notice  that  the  music  is  for  MIXED  VOICES, 

fin-  which   there  is  not  such  a  great  (juantity  of 

music  by  (ierman  composers. 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  fine  book, 

<ine   is  at  once    impressed  witli  its  hi-iijlilncsii. 

Although  nothing  can  be  said  against  the  "pen- 

s've"  character  of  many  excellent  quartets,  one, 

after  a   while,    gets  tired  of  them      We  like  to 

turn  from  shade  to  sunshine. 
''  IBi-iifl    l.ovf>l_v    R(>-.«*l>iiil.'* 
■■  .TB*  *«ii  <'('!  Sli::Itl*iiiil  l.aMMle." 
••  Tell  iiK-  th.il.  1»  h<Ti-'«  HIT  iturlinur  T" 
"  TSu'  ^<»a  in  p*lill.  Ili<>  ^ViikIm  ar<*  Wlo4*|»*iix.'* 
^' A    lif  lit'  Y  e«»a>l  t.:tiO(»Cll!>  «llloMuth«*  lli%4*r 

are  lines   which   illustrate   the  clear  and  sweet 
character  both  of  words  anil  music. 

7  Part  Songs, 

BY    .1.  <;.    I>.    I'AUKEI!. 

I'l  ice  lio  cents. 
Xot  Songs  with  7  parts,  but  7  Songs  or  Glees, 
each  of  which  lias  four  parts. 

As  originally  sung  by  the  musical  Club  umler 
Mr.  Parker,  they  attracted  much  attention,  and 
were  pronounced  favorites.  Favorite  Glees  are 
not  iilenty.     Try  them  1 

OLUKU  KITSOX  A-  l(>.,  tllAS.  H.  DITSOX  &  CO., 

Uustun.  711  Ur'tinay,  .\.  V. 

I'LIII.ISIIEIIS. 


COMPOSED,  SELECTED  AND  ARRANGED  BY 


Price,   in    Boards,  $2.50;    Cloth,   S3.00. 


I/i   introducing  this    Very   Sivperior   Collection,    the    Publishers   would  call  attention   to   the 

following  points ;  :      . 

1.  Tlio  Quartets  are  admirahlc  ones  for  Quartet  Choirs.     Without  bcinp;,  on  the  whole,  very  difficult,  they  are  in  perfect  taste,  and  contain 

abundance  of  the  "  finished  "  style  of  Solos,  Duets,  &c.,  required  by  lirst  class  performers. 

2.  For  larger  choirs,  and  musical  societies,  the  book  has  a  speci.al  adaptation,  as  here  are  large  numbers  of  attractive  openinp;  pieces,  hymns, 

anthems,  and  the  like,  and  in  them  many  passages  like:  "  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  (ireatness,  and  the  Power  and  the  Glory  and  the  Slajesty," 
leciuiring  the  full  strength  of  the  Chorus.  There  are  .also  pieces  with  music  both  sweet  and  full,  as  in  "In  Heavenly  Love  Abiding,"  and 
there  are  some  old  hymns  Uko  "Gently  Lord,  O  Gently,"  so  wonderfully  freshened  and  changed  by  the  new  setting  as  to  appear  lilie 
new  creations. 

3.  The  grace  and  beauty  of  these  compositions  commend  them  to  the  notice  of  musical  families,  and  the  majority  are  not  too  difficult  for  singers 

of  average  talent. 

For  further  insight  into  the  variety  and  richness  of  the  selections,  please  read  the 

T-A.BX.E    or    OOISTTEHSTTS  : 


As  Down  in  the  Stutless  Retreats Aubcr 

As  Pants  tub  Habt J.  R.  Thomas 

Be  Keab  us,  O  Father J.  B.  Thomas 

Blessed  be  the  Lobd Mozart 

Blessed  Foreveb  aee  thev  that  die  trusting  in  God Spohr 

Blessed  is  the  Man Barnhy 

Come,  thou  Fount J.  R.  Thomas 

Comb,  We aby  Souls Sir  if.  Bishop 

Fatheb,  Oh  heab  us Handel 

Gently,  Lord J.  Concone 

Give  Eae,  O  Lord Ch.  Oherthur 

Glorious  Things  or  Thee  abb  spoken Kreutzcr 

God  is  not  unbighteous J.  Barnhy 

God  be  Merciful J.  R.  Thomas 

God  is  A  Spibit W.  S.  Bennett 

Gkant  to  us,  Lord,  we  beseech  thee J.  Barnby 

Hear  what  God  the  Lord V.  Novella 

Heavenly  Shepherd J.  B.  Thomas 

High  in  the  Heavens J-  Concone 

Holy  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth Haydn 

If  with  all  youb  Heabts H.  Farmer 

In  Heavenly  Love  Abiding J-  R-  Thomas 

Lay  not  up  fob  Yourselves J-  Barnby 

Let  youb  Light  so  Shine J-  Barnby 

Love  Divine Bayley 

My  Song  shall  be  or  MBscr. J-  -K-  Thomas 


Now  the  Shades  of  Night  Abe  Gone J.  R.  Thomas 

O  be  Joyful  in  the  Lobd J.  R.  Thomas 

O  Lord  ova  Governor Marctllo 

O  Lord  God,  be  thou  not  far  from  me //.  Farmer 

O  Lord    veil  not  thy  face Beethoten 

O  Praise  the  Lord Mozart 

O  Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  Nations J.  R.  Thomas 

O  Sing  unto  the  Lord J.  R.  Thomas 

Rejoice  in  the  Lord Beethoten 

Rock  of  Ages Horsley 

Savioub,  Again Rossini 

Softly  now  the  Light  of  Day Abt 

Sing  and  Rejoice J.  Barnby 

Tabby  with  Me Abt 

Teach  me,  O  Lord T.  A  ttu-ood 

Teach  me  Thy  Statutes //.  Farmer 

The  Lobd  is  my  Strength V.  Novello 

There  is  a  Blessed  Home Abt 

There  is  a  Geeen  Hill  Fab  Away J.  R.  Thomas 

Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  Greatness James  Kent 

To  Thee,  Great  Lord Rossini 

To  Thee  be  Praise  Forever Sir  M.  Costa 

Thy  Will  be  Done J.  R.  Thomas 

When  I  can  bead  my  Title  Clear J.  R.  Thomas 

Why  abt  thou  cast  down.  My  Soul J.  R.  Thomas 

Worship  the  Lord ,,,,,,,,,,,,,.,,,,. J.  Concone 


^fe  ^^j  CO 
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FOR    THE    PIANOFORTE. 


Many  geniuses  have  died  almost  unknown,  and  have  afterward  become  famous.  It  was  reserved  for  Gottschalk,  after  a  successful  artistic 
career,  to  earn  a  double  measure  of  fame  by  his  posthumous  works. 

These  compositions,  put  together  at  various  times,  and  perhaps  played  to  select  audiences,  were  not  published  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
master,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  died  young.  The  manuscripts  were  committed  to  the  care  of  N.  R.  Espadero,  who  f.aithfully  preserved 
thtm,  and  now  brings  them  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

Her  appreciative  and  enthusiastic  account  of  the  manner  of  their  composition  will  be  found  on  the  page  commencing  each  piece. 

These  pieces  are  characterized  by  .t,  beautiful  delicacy  of  thought,  and  by  great  variety  of  arrangement,  and  need  only  to  be  he.ard,  to 
become  favorites  of  the  concert  room. 


MAZURKA    RUSTIQUE $     75 

CAPIilCE  POLKA 1.00 

SOUVENIR  DE  CUBA,  Mazueka 75 

EL  COCOYE,  Grande  Caprice  Cubain, 2.00 

CELEBRft  TARANTELLE,  de   Bbavitra, 1.50 

2me  B.VXJO  (Second), 1.50 

SOUVENIR  DE  LIMA,  Mazueka, 1.00 


SCHERZO  ROMANTIQUE $1.00 

CHANT  DE  GUERRE  (War  Chant) 1.00 

MARGUERITE,  Grand  Valse  Brii.lante 75 

RAYONS  d'AZUR,  (Shades  of  Evening) 90 

OVERTlTiE  D'OBERON,  a  quatbe  mains, 2.00 

LE  PAPILLON,  Duett,  Voix  et  Piano 1 .25 

AVE  MARIA,  (Vocal) 75 


PUBLISHED    BY 
OLIVER  DSTSON  &  CO.,  BOSTON.       G.  H.  OITSON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK.       LYON  &  HEALY,  CHICAGO. 
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Dwight's   Jouknal    op   Music, 

Puldiwhed  evt-ry  othpr  Saturday 
OLIVER    DITSOlSr    <fe    CO.  . 

277  Waahiflglon  St..  Boston,    Mass. 


JOHN      S  . 


DWIGHT,       EniTOR. 


HfS-TERMS— If  miiik-d  or  called  fi.r.  $2  00  per  .annum  ; 
deliV'Tcd  by  carriL-rs,  $2. .50,     Payment  in  ativancc. 

AdvertiHemcntH  will  tpe  iiiHcrted  at  the  following  rates  : 

One  iUHertion  per  line  :!lt  ceiitH. 

Each  wuliKi'qui'iit  iiiHciiitin.  per  line,  2tl  centH, 

Cards,  fi  lines  Xoni>:ilfil,  (niie-half  inch  of  8p,aec),  per 
annum,  .^lO.nn  in  advance.    Oiher space?-  in  projioriion. 

J.  8.  SPOONER,  PRINTER.  17  PROVINCK  ST. 


^dircrtisemetits. 


I)RE.SDf:X,  GEEMAXY. 

A  LADY  of  Hellip.  (Jclniany,  foinieijy  tc.-teher  at  Vas- 
sar  and  Wells  Concurs  for  a  iinnih(»r  itf  years,  in- 
tends to  establish  hersell"  in  liic-den  to  receive  American 
ladies  into  her  family,  autl  will  [;ive  all  needfnl  attention 
to  sueh  yoiin^  ladies  wlm  want  lo  rnu..-h  their  education 
tliele.  yiie  will  start  (or  Germany  as  soon  as  a  suUlciem 
number  of  ladies  have  aj^ri-ed  to  accompany  licr.  Best 
Bost*>n  and  otlier  leferenccH.  Fur  p.u-tieulars,  address 
Miss  E.  COHN,  Norfolk  Hoiioe,  Boston  Uii-hlands. 
itOl-at. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  SOPRANO  SINGER  ile»lrps  a  sittla- 
tion  in  a  church  in  Boston.    Ajtply  to  Mr.  Oliveh 
DiTsoN,  451  Washington  Street. 
ti01-3t. 

MRS.    FLORA     E.     BAKRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teticher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Cliandler  St., 

near  Columbua  Avenue. |782 — ly 

G .     W .     DUDLEY, 
Teacher  of   Singing    and    Voice    Building. 

(Dr.  H.   R.  Stie<"tei'.s  Method)  Room  Xo.   3, 
Masou  <fe  Hamliu's  liuilding,  154  Tieraout  St. 

n^■<^] 

MRS.  JENNY  KEMFrON, 

VOCALIST   AND   TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.        [708 


F3^ 


?^^-^* 


sa 


J.   M.  ARMSTRONG,  ,  „j 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER.  B 

Sbeet  Music.  Music  Book,  Music  lor  Periodicals,  u  * 

LaiJl.'t.^.  Musir  Titles.  Etc,  J- 

E1jE;CTE.OT"2'I»EI3,  It* 

N.  E.  Oor,  Chestnut  and  Fifth  Streets,  /D* 

IIII.AIIKLPIIIA.  ff|J 


^ 
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?£^ 
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^      W.  FOSTER,  f'onduetor  and  Vucali,st,  will  resume 
V_T.     Lessons  on  and  after  Oct,  u,  1875,  at  0',«1  Washington 
Street.  Boston.    Call  Saturdays  from  11  to  12  o'clock, 
808-1  y. 

SITUATIONS  PUOCUItED.— Music  Teachers,  Orj;an- 
^  ists,  Choristers,  Chcdr  Sine;ers  and  Concert  Soloists 
desirinf^  eni^ageinents  are  invited  to  register  their  names 
with  the  New  En.eland  Musical  Bureau.  Connections 
extensive.  Facilities  unrivalled.  Address,  (enclobin^ 
stampl, 

E.  TOUK.IEE,  M-\-NAc.Elt, 

.Mu,sic  Ilall,   Boston, 


807-002, 


Mass. 


Perkin's  Anthem  Book. 

fl    ridl    Py    0)Ury«  A  muscmirtbpiuvukiu^ 

Opert.-Ua,  Willi  liue  iiui--if. 

Sent,  pohi-[j;iiii,  fur  iL-t;iil  jirice. 

Liberal  (liset>iiiit.s  to  8ocu-ues  and  Conventions. 


loroB^t  Work  for  SclioDls. 

A-merican  School  Music  Reader,  Book  I.  35  Ots. 
American  School  Music  Reader,  Book  11.  50  cts. 
American  School  Music  Reader,  Book  III.  50  cts. 

IJY  L.  O.   EMKHSnX    AXD    ^V.  S.    Tir.DlA". 

Confi<l<nci'  is  a  plant  of  slow  i;rowrh.  an<i  tlie  pnb- 
lishPiH  i-anntit  cxpict  ili;ii  a  scrii-s  of  Fcii-niilH;  bookn 
foiiii<l<M]  on  tin-  most  :i(lvaiic<-.|  i, leas  of  uiUHieal  instruction, 
.should  at  onof  beuriivtTf^ally  ach.ptt'd. 

Tlic  o}il  fcmj  is  to  iui^truct  a  whole  nchnol  at  once,  giving 
thf  same  IcSHttu  to  tin-  id(U'-t  and  the  yomii;t'si  scholar. 

The  new  way  i^«  suit  musical  iiiKtruotion  to  tlie  various 
ntie>-,  in  a  nrliool  nf  8  (■las>e.-4.  tlK-re  niii^t  S  ni-paratf  and 
dih^tiiict  ht-rifs  of  niii-«io  Kssons  he  yivi-n.  t)ur  .Mu-ic 
Readers  are  adaptO'l  in  the  hl-m-  work,  wliich  x^  not  only 
better,  but  U  easier  for  the  leaelier  than  the  old. 

Book  I.  '\»  for  Triinary  Classes. 

Hook  II.  is  for  so  called  '■  Grammar*'  tda--^ses. 

Book  HI.  is  for  the  hiuhcr  ••Grammar"  or  the  lower 
"  Iliijh  "  class. 

liook  IV,  maybe  rcekoned- in  the  series,  but  is  better 
known  as  the  new  High  tfehool  Choir. 


OLIVEE  DITSON  &  CO., 
Boston. 


CHASE.  DITSON  &  CO-, 
711  B'dway,  New  York- 


A   Double   Pleasure. 

The  Piaxo  at  Home  I 

A  COLLECnOX  or 

Clioicc   FoicT    Hand    I'ieccs   for    the 
Pidiinfortc. 

Price  in  Boards,  $2.50,  in  Oloth,  $3,  Full  Gilt,  $4. 

Faithful  I'ianof'ortt^  Icaclicrs  have  loiifr  wished 
fur  sucli  a  book  as  lliis,  and  sliould  not  furtxet 
that  lliey  now  have  it. 

Of  Uic  crriat  use  of  duct  jilayin^;  in  devolopin.ir 
all  "ear  for  time"  %ve  neetl  not  sjieak.  lu- 
.structoi-s  also  understand  its  importance  in  eor- 
rectiiiLT  '■  nuisicMl  slammeriiif;  "  and  sii]i]ilyin<; 
llie  want  of  conseculivc  niiisical  ihoif^dit. 

'file  l'i,\xo  AT  lIo.MK  is  also  a  ^'ood  ihin^  to 
have  in  a  family,  stiiiplin^j  the  means  oleinei- 
tainmcnts  hy  tlie  "two  sisters"  or  "  two  friends" 
who  like  to  play  toj^ellier. 


gicir  ^\\m  for  (Oct. 

VOCAL. 

Let  me  Dream  Asain.   4.  0  to  e.        Snllhan.  40 
One  little  sweet  Kiss.     .Song  and  Clio.     :!. 

-1'''  t"  .''•  Mayhilh.  :!n 

Itettirn.         ;!.  Wt  to  t  G/ore;-.   .30 

Auliaih'.     .Sfrei;ade.     4.  F  to  '/.  Owen.  4u 

Poor  Old  \anee.     S'j;  and  (ho.     2.  A'>  to  f. 

Miiinlr  Paftcrxon.  30 
My  Daiiint;  under  tlie  Vine's  cool  .shade. 
(Ilerzliehchen  mein  unter  Uebendaeli).     ?,. 

■^''  f"  '1-  Coiiritdi.  30 

Pleasures  ol  J.ove.     (Plaisir  d'Amour).     3. 

'■'to  f.  Marti,,!.  30 

If  I  only  knew  her  Xante.     L>.  D  to  f. 

Hl-iir!,;ri,y.    40 

Little  'I'm  .Sulilicr.         3.    ]!/,  to  d.  Mf,lli,'i/.  :m 

Dream  that  1  love  thee  still.    3.  F  to  f.    J'ric,',   30 
Sweetheai-ls.     3.  A?)  to  f.  S,illi,v,„'   40 

I  will  o„  t,„  the  Altar.     Trio  for  .Sopr.,  Tenor 

and  I'.ass.     4.  O  to  ;/.  Soul/irn-J.  ;!.') 

.Year  :i Iter  Tear.     :!.   I)  to  «.  T.  1).  L.  30 

ToIIoise!    (.'avail y  Son^'.     4.   C  to  7.     Elson.  Zi) 
County  Gtiy.     ."..  K  niinoi- and  major  to  e. 

Sullivan.  40 
INSTE0MENTAI.. 

CaKliostro  in  Vienna.    Operetta  bv  J.  .Strau.ss 
>o.  1.     Waltz.  3.  -  ■    •___ 

"    •-'.     (ialnp.  .-J.  A. 

The  Holy  ViiK'n.     Meditiition. 

4.  C. 
Heather  liose.     Op.  7."^.     3.  F. 
March  of  the  (iOo.oiK).       .3.   E/> 
liattalion   .March.     3.  .A. 
Aria  and  I'okicca.     From  Eiiiani 


3.3 
Op.  22.-). 

Lunge.  ijO 

"■       3.-> 

G.  F.  liool.  30 

M'lUih-pH.  30 

..     For  Piano 


tiTiii;^* 


t\  1  ei'M 


This  a  eompaet.  ]>ortnble  little  collection  of 
the  ehoieest  devotional  Hymns  and  Tunes  well 
adapted  for  social  relij:ioiis  meetinj;s;  notliiug 
difficult,  notliinj;  witli  intricate  harmony,  but  the 
lovable  music  all  like  to  siuLr.  For  tlic  selection 
and  arrau,e;ement.  the  ]ml>lic  will  be  indebteil  lo 
the  taste  and  ability  of  Mr.  !>.  F.  IIoiXiKs. 

l»i'ice    in    IloariK.    .3I»     <'«>ntM,    or    ^:i  \ivT 

4loz<>ii.     In   l*il|M>r   *^.'.  <'«>iifM.  <.r    ^'^.-AO 

|i(*r  «lo£f>n. 


TWO  GEM-LETS  BY  MENDELSSOHN. 

Lorely.       An    unfinished   Opera.       CO     Cents. 
Per  dozen,  $.5.40. 
Complete,   in    that  it    fjives    a  well-rounded 
satisfaction  to  sing  it,  but  not  a  whole  opera. 

FIRST    WALPURGIS    MIGHT. 

Cloth    .$1.2."i.       Boards   $1.00     Paper  80   Cents. 
Commended   to    the    notice    of    Musical    So- 
cieties. 

OLIVEK  DITSON  &  CO.,       CHAS.  H.  DITSOJ,  &  CO., 
Boston.  711  B'dway  New  York, 


and  Flute.     4.  1!'.  Lai/ard    "> 

Crystal    .Mazurka.       2.  (.;.  .1/a.w«.  30 

Insli  Diamonds.  Hy  WIIUr  Papc.  ,a.  V> 

Xo.  3.     Has  sorrow  tliy  young  days;    antl 
Young  .May  .Morn. 
Doutiuet  lie  I!al.     (.Mazurka  elegante).     4.    F. 

Kettc-cr.  .50 
louaudl.     (^Viih  liberal  Variations).    4.  A/j 

0,-oh(i.  GO 
1  reniu-re  Saltarella.     For  I  hands.     4.  C. 

LcthiicJi.  7.5 
The  Children's  Musical.      Pieces  for  little 

'■■>"'ls.  Ci-andall,  ea.  30 

X'o.  I.     I-ittle  Frolic.  2.  A6 

"  2.  Little  .Sunshine.  (Waltz).  2.  D. 
"  3.  Little  .Sober-.SidcB.  3.  A  minor. 
"     4.     Li  tile  Fly-away.     3.  C. 

Books. 
Hii.ii  .S(;iionr,  Ciion:.     For  High  .Schools,  Acad- 
emies and  .Se-miiiaries.     Uy  L.  O.  Fmeu- 
sox  and  W.  .S.  TiLdex. 
Two  part,  three  part  and  four  part  songs,  pre- 
pared with  tlie  same  manifest  skill  which  caused 
the  success  of  the  jiopular  "  Iloi'u  of  .Sixgixo." 

Price  .$1.(1(1,  iir  .so.oo  per  tlozen. 
The  Suixixg  Piver.      A  Sabbath  Scliool  Son"- 
Book.     By  H.  S.  and  W.  O.  PiatKi.xs.         " 
Among  the  best  of  tlie  kind,  and  is  filled  with 
wide  awake  and  new  songs  lor  young  singers. 

Price  3.5  cts.  or  .$3o.(k:i  ji,.*r  huniheti? 
Xew  Metliod  for  Viola.     With  -J.'!  Studies  by 

,     .  ,  „  -^-  iirual  '$2.00 

Analysis  and  Practice  of  the  .Scales.     Bv 

Imw:  L  lU'cf.  $L50 
1.5  Selections  from  the  Works  of  Mr.  G.  Fisch- 
er for  the  Organ.    Arr.  for  tlie  use  of 
Students,  by  .V.  //.  Allen.  .$2.50 

Mrsic  BV  Mail,— Music  i»  scut  b.v  mnil,  tlie  cxpeiiBo  be- 
ing two  cunts  for  L-VLT.v  fi.ur  ounc-s,  or  fiactiou  thereof 
u'ooul  one  cent  for  lin  ordiiiiiry  piece  of  music.  Persona 
at  !l  distance  will  tint!  tlie  convevanee  .t  saviiij;  of  time  ami 
expeiise  in  uljtaii.ing  supplies.  "Books  can  also  be  sent  ut 
double  these  rates. 


DWIGIIT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Tie  Hiili  Sclofll  Cloir. 


High  Schools  Academies,  &c., 

J{y  L.  O.  Kmiouhon  ;ui(1  W.  S.  Tii.dkn. 
Trice  $1.00.  $9.00  I'er  dozen. 

Tliix  new  book  i.s  on  tlic  same  fjoneral  plan  as 
THE  noun  of  Sl^fGING.  Those  who  have 
used  tliat  very  useful  and  popular  book,  will 
need  no  urging  to  adopt  a  new  work  by  the 
.same  authors. 

The  High  Sciiooi.  CiioiK  contains  the  proper 
amount  of  elementary  instruction,  and,  as  ouc 
of  a  fjraded  series,  naturally  succeeds  "Vols.  1., 
II.  and  III.  of  the  American  School  Music 
Keader.s.  But  it  also  has  a  large  collection  of 
two,  three  and  four-part  songs,  which  finely 
combine  recreation  with  study. 


IN  THE  FOKM  OF  LECTUIIES. 

BY   FREDERICK   LOUIS  EITTKR. 

■  Professor  of  iliisic   in    Vfissar   College. 
In  Two  Volumes.     Each:til..50. 

As  a  standard  work,  this  compilation  of  Prof. 
Eitter  cannot  well  be  excelled,  and  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  eveiy  Music  Teacher  who  in- 
tends to  be  well  posted  in  musical  information. 

Few  students  would  have  the  patience  to 
sift  and  examine  .500  works  bearing  on  the 
history  of  sweet  sounds.  Yet  this  has  been 
done  in  order  to  bring  together  the  very  com- 
pact treatise  before  us,  which,  while  condensed, 
useful  and  thorough,  does  not  lack  the  very  im- 
portaut  tiait  ol'  being  inteiestiug. 


FOR  CONGREGATIONS,  SCHOOLS  &  THE  HOME. 

I'rice  40  cents,  .'^35  per  100. 

For  CoNGKJ'XiATioNS,  who  need  but  a  small 
book.  Its  tunes  are  the  best,  most  skilfully 
selected,  and  the  hjnnns  .we  sufficient  in  numb,  r 
for  .all  practical  purposes. 

For  Schools,  for  opening  and  closing  ser- 
vices. It  is  quite  desir.able  that  in  schools  and 
seminaries,  pujjils  should  become  accjuaiuted 
with  ciurent  s.acred  music.  This  is  just  wh.at  is 
wanted.  Either  one,  two,  three  or  four  paits 
may  be  learned.  The  book  will  always  be  useful, 
and  need  not  be  changed,  like  other  school 
books,  from  time  to  time. 

For  the  Home.  Being  quite  handy  and  porta- 
ble, it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  "lying  .aiouud  " 
in  a  sitting  room  or  on  the  Piano,  ready  for 
evening  or  Sunday  evening  sings  by  the  chil- 
dren, by  the  family,  or  by  assembled  neighbors. 
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OUR  NEW  SABBATH  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 
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BY   H.    S.  AND  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

Full  of  bright,  sweet,  pure,  shining  songs,  of 
which  there  can  never  be  too  many. 

Don't  get  a  new  book  betore  examining  this. 
OLITEB  DITSO>  &  CO.,        CHAS.  H.  DITSOV  &  CO., 
Boston.  Jll  B'dway,  N.  T. 

PUBLISHERS. 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES 

Ojias.  II.  BiTSO^K  Js  Co. 

(Successors  lo  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  8c  Co.) 

MUSIC     PUBLISHERS 

A\\>    DEALiaiS   IN 

Si!lE8!  MBSiC,  Isle  BOOlS, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Eitson  &  Co. 


SUI  GENERIS. 


CUBIPIET  0B™S. 

UNEQUALED:::;r.UNflPPROACHED 


liy  any  oth'-Tt.     Awnrdffi 


A- DIPLOMA  OF  HOHOR - 

VIEPirMjm;  PARIS,  1^67. 

OSyi  y  Ami^ricftti  Orpaii.s   ever  a.w;irded   any  mtdal 
™L  I    -n  Europe,  or  which  present,  such  extraordi- 
uai  V  excellence  as  to  command  a  wide  sale  Lhere. 

awarded  highest  prcmiiim.s  at  Indus- 
trial Kxpnt^itions,  In  Americans  well  as 
Kurope.  'Outof  humlreds  therL- have  nut  been  t.ix  in 
all  wliere  ;iny  other  orj^'aiis  have  been  preferred. 
DCCT  IJ^clared  by  Eminent  Musicians,  in  both 
DLo  I  hemispheres,  to  be  unrivaled.  See 
TESTIMONIAL  CIRCULAR,  with  opmiuns  of  more 
than  Oitfle  'FlBOUsand  (sent  free). 
IMCICT  ""  h^^ins  a  Mason  &  Hamlin.  Do  not 
I  !l  U I U  I  take  any  other.  Dealers  get  larger  com- 
missions for  selling  inferior  organs,  and  for  this 
reason  often  Iru  very  hard  to  sell  so'inethiifg  else. 
WC^fi/  CTV8  EC  ^"^^^  '"'^^*  imporUint  iniprove- 
Pltss  ul  I  LLO  merits  ever  made.  New- 
Solo  ;uid  Coinbsaiation  Slops.  Superb 
Iila;;ore  and  nth.T  <'ast'*»  of  iww  4!esi;;us. 

Pl^PIO-HftePCIBiriET  ORGANS.- 
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;  tht^t-  instruments. 
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for  monthly  ur  quarterly 
t.^;  or  rinted  until  rent  pays  for  the  organ. 

and  Circulars,  with  full  partic- 
nlars,  free.  Address  MASON  & 
HAMLIN  OKtJAN  CO.,  \H  Tremont  Street,  BOS- 
TON: -a  Union  Siinare,  NEW  YORK;  or  80  t  82 
Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 


EDW.     SCHIIBERTII     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  ANO  POBLISHERS  OF  SflUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUAKE, 

NEW   ^-OEK.  [795 

LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wliolesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  iVIusic  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

JS;^=ln  addition  to  the  publications  ol  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  we  keeji  on  hand  and  furnish 
;^.l  iilusic  and  Music  Hooks  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreh/n 
ihisic.  [794— 3m' 


THE    CHORUS  CHOIR, 

FOK  MUSICAL    SOCIETIES 
CMORUs'  CHGiRS. 

l'i:irr.  .$l.s  J'kj:  Dozk.v. 
Dr;.  Ti>(ji{,jiiE,  durinfj  his  numerous  visits  (for 
conductiiif;  "Praise  Meetings,"  for  Lectures, 
etc.)  to  the  various  religious  societies  of  tlie 
Eastern  United  States,  h.is  noticed  a  new  phase 
of  the  times. 


A  Good  Word  for  the  "  Cnop.us  CnoiB." 
So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  Dr.  Tourjee  has 
conscientiously  performed  in  the  compilation  of 
the  '■  CuoKUS  CiioiR,"  the  ta.sk  which  he  set  for 
himself  in  his  preface.  The  book  is  one  th.at 
cannot  fail  to  do  good.  Its  whole  effect  must  be 
to  raise  tlie  standard  of  taste  among  the  mem- 
bers of  our  choirs,  by  furnishing  them  choice 
but  not  too  difficult  specimens  from  the  works 
of  the  most  eminent  composers.  I  can  recom- 
mend it  to  unlimited  favor. 

J.  C.  D.  Pai'.ker. 


The  former  Choirs,  in  village  and  town,  have 
mostly  passed  away.  As  musical  culture  ad- 
vanced, congregations  became  ambitious  to  do 
their  own  singing.  This  they  liave  done  well 
or  ill,  but  have  succeeded  so  far  gener.ally  as  to 
empty  the  singing  seats.  After  this,  congrega- 
tions, wnndering  in  their  song  like  sheep  with- 
out shepherds,  naturally  often  broke  down,  and 
were  fain  to  call  in  the  aid  of  precentors.  Mu- 
sicians, however,  understand  that  one  voice,  of 
man  or  woman,  is  not  sufficient  to  lead  a  large 
assembly.  A  quartet  or  a  chorus  for  lead  is 
essential.  Many  new  choirs  have  been  formed, 
not,  like  the  former  ones,  to  do  .all  the  singing, 
but  to  lead  congregations,  and  to  perform  the 
needed  Voluntary  Solo  ami  Anthem  Music. 

For  such  choirs  the  "CHOEUS  CUOIR"  is 
intended.  The  music  is  not  easy,  nor  especially 
difficult,  and  is  of  so  good  a  kind  as  to  wear  well 
after  once  being  learned. 

Musical  Societies  will  find  the  Chorus  Choir 
a  book  ready  to  their  hands,  which  contains 
much  valuable  material  for  practice. 


GEMAN  FOl  PART  SONGS, 

FOR    MIXED   VOICES, 

WITH    ENGLISH    WORDS, 

C0.MPILED  BY  N.  H.  ALLEN. 
Price  Sl.iiO. 

Notice  that  the  music  is  for  MIXED  VOICES, 
for  which  there  is  not  such  a  great  quantity  of 
music  by  German  composers. 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  fine  book, 
one  is  at  once  impressed  with  its  brightness. 
Although  nothing  can  be  said  against  the  "pen- 
sive" character  of  many  excellent  quartets,  one, 
after  a  while,  gets  tired  of  them  We  like  to 
turn  from  shade  to  sunshine. 

"  I7fl,v  ^w«.4.f  lljiphlanil  l.a.«!4ie.** 

"Toll  nii"  «l«i>«,  Wh.Tr's  my  Barllnjr?" 

*'  Xbe  Sea  i«  stall,  the  Win.l-w  are  Sleeping:." 

^'  A  little  veKHel  suBOOthly  a.lown  the  River 

poe»." 

are  lines  which  illustrate  the  clear  and  sweet 
character  both  of  words  and  music. 
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BY    .J.  C.    D.    PAKKEK. 

Place  60  cents. 
Not  Songs  with  7  paits,  but  7  Songs  or  Glees, 
each  of  which  has  four  parts. 

As  originally  sung  by  the  musical  Club  under 
Sir.  Parker,  they  attr.acted  much  attention,  and 
were  pronounced  favorites.  Favorite  Glees  are 
not  plenty.     Try  them! 
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A.  Saran  on  Robert  Franz  and  the  Old 
German  Volkslied  and  ChoraL* 

(Concluded  from  Page  106.) 

In  the  aliove  remarks  wf  tliink  we  hiive 
expressed  the  precise  lieart  ami  kernel  of  the 
relationship  of  Roliert  Franz  with  the  oM 
composers.  Let  us  follow  it  a  little  more  into 
detail,  to  make  it  clearer. 

If  we  consider  the  pnefir  nh/rrf.i,  wliieh  Franz 
draws  into  the  realm  of  his  ])rodiiction.  we 
perceive  in  him,  as  in  the  son<.r  composers  of  the 
fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth  century,  an  out-spo- 
ken partiality  for  the  Volkslied  and  all  that  is 
related  to  it.  This  came  to  lia:ht  at  the  very 
hcffinninK  "f  '>is  artistic  career  with  such 
decidedness,  that  his  Op.  1,  among  twelve 
numliers,  shows  four  liy  Barns,  three  by  Geihel, 
two  hy  EichendorlT.  and  one  each  liy  Hoffmann 
von  Fallerslciic-n  and  Lmlwi-,;  Tirrk.— all  of 
them  poets  who  in  their  best  prodnetions  have 
struck  the  tone  of  the  old  Volkslied,  and 
sometimes  have  hit  it  won<lerfnlly.  (Comp.ire 
Vilmar:  Z)<m  DfifM-he  V<ill,«lif,l.)  And  tli-s 
direction  Franz  lias  In-ld  dmvn  to  lii-s  hitcst 
work.  Besides  many  orii.nnal  or  elalinratcd 
Volkslieder  (See  Op.  ii  and  the  set  liy  Edward 
Mfirike,  Op.  27),  the  texts  of  Heine  and  Oster- 
wald  oecnpy  the  larj^est  space  with  him. 
Plainly  a  trait  of  deep,  interior  elective  atlinitv 
leads  him  continnally  back  to  them  anew. 
With  regard  to  Hcane  it  consists  in  the  fact, 
that  he,  like  Franz,  strikes  a  tone  which,  with 
out  precisely  reproducing  the  Volkslied,  as 
Hoffmaun  von  Fallersleben  li.as  done  in  so 
masterly  a  manner,  nevertheless  has  caught  its 
finest  aroma: — the  truth  and  depth  of  feeling, 
the  noble  simplicity  of  expression,  the  sharp 
precision  of  the  thmights  and,  above  all,  tin- 
incompar:\ble  singaldeness,  by  which  Heine's 
songs  stand  actually  alone  in  their  kind. — As 
for  0.sterwald,  we  discern  the  affinity  in  this- 
that  he  is  able  with  great  skill  to  imitate  the 
tone  of  the  ohU'r  iio|iular  Minnesingers  and 
give  an  excellent  reproduction  of  the  melodv 
of  the  Volkslied  proper.  And  when  in  aildition 
to  those  already  named  we  mention  Goethe, 
who  is  also  represented  by  a  number  of  songs 
with  Franz,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt 
about  the  latter"s  (ireponderating  .sym|)athv  for 
the  Volkslic-d  and  for  all  that  stands  near  to 
it. 

In  some  others  of  his  poets,  sucl.  as  Riickert. 
Lenau,  Waldau,  and  ])artly  too  in  Geibel,  this 
popular  trait  to  be  snre  is  less  prominent:  but 
on  the  other  hand  they  have  in  general  a  pecu- 
liarity which  also  meets  us  in  the  old  German, 
and  particularly  in  the  religious  lyrics :  nanielv, 
a  tendency  to  the  :ontemplative  and  transcen- 
dental. These  poems  are  penetrated  and 
pervaded  with  the  modern  philosophical  or 
religious  speculation,  ^ye  may  co.npare  them 
in  a  certain  sense  with  the  song  poets  of  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  in  so  far  as  they  too 
»Tr,ins:ak-l  In-  Dwi  ■.■\Y<  ,Tiy.:,is\\,  nr  .\I'  -ic. 


bring  to  poetic  manifestation  a  new  way  of 
looking  at  the  world.  Hence  it  is  certainly  no 
accident  if  Franz,  who  in  the  choice  of  his 
texts  evidently  ]iroeeeds  with  the  greatest  care 
and  only  composes  what  is  homogeneous  to 
himself,  precisely  in  the  songs  of  these  poets 
strikes  a  tone,  which  either  borders  on  the 
Choral,  or  which  through  its  etheieal  aroma 
charms  us  out  cif  the  worhl  of  sense  into  the 
realm  of  the  Ideal.  Compare  (besides  the  Are 
M,iri,i  of  (Jeib.-l,  Op.  17.  No.  1)  the  "Schilf- 
lieder"  of  I.enau,  Xos.  1,  i  and  T>  of  ()[i.  2. 
.Moreover: 

"Weil"  :nif  mir.  du  dunkles  .\uge,"'  by  Lenau, 
Op.  0,  No.  :?. 

"  Du  triiber  Nebel  hullest  mir."  by  the  same. 
Op.  28,  No.  4. 

"  Zwei  weike  Rosen."  "  F.s  klinst  in  der 
I. lift."  •■  Sehemen  erlosehener  Flammen,"  by 
Waldau,  Op.  i:i.  No.  l-:i. 

"  Die  stille  Lotosblume,"  0]i.  I.  No.  :!. 
"Nun  die  Sc-hatten  dnnkcln."  Op.  10,  No.  1, 
"Der  Miuid  komnit  still  gcgangen,"  Op.  28, 
\o  :!.  by  Geibel. 

"Ich  hab'  in  deincm  .\uge,"by  Riickert,  0]5. 
ti.  No.  (i. 

"Marie,  am  Fenster  sit/cst  dn,"  by  R.  Gotts- 
chall.  Op.  l.S.  No.  1. 

"  Dn  liebes  Auge,"  by  O.  Roqiiette.  Op.  Ifi, 
No.  1.  Ac,  A-c. 

Still  more  distinctly  do  Franz's  rc-lations  to 
the  old  German  Song  spring  forth  in  the  poetic 
subjects  which  he  sings.  The  old  Volkslied 
in  its  earliest  origin,  we  know,  is  historical  in 
its  topics;  but  later,  at  its  period  of  full  bloom, 
it  is  preeminently  a  Lon'  Sinig.  The  joys  and 
sorrows  of  love  form  the  foreground;  Nature 
gives  the  scenery:  Spring  and  M;iy,  woods  and 
fields,  the  singing  of  birds  and  the  murmur  of 
brooks,  the  withered  leavi's  of  Autumn,  Win- 
ter's white  snow,  A:c.  Ami  this  is  preciselv 
the  stulT  which  Franz  is  decidedly  most  fond 
of  clothing  in  tones.  It  is  characteristic  of  his 
thoroughly  lyrical,— his  in  fact  sulijectively 
and  contemphitively  lyrical— nature,  that  he 
composes  so  little  of  the  epical-romantic  matter 
-  the  Ballad,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  has 
hardly  any  place  with  him, — while  at  the  same 
time  he  has  as  little  as  iiossilile  to  do  with  the 
•■siiirit-of-the-agc"  lyric  {T,;niJ,-nxltjrih)  of  the 
present  day.  He  sings  what  moves  the  liuman 
heart  most  powerfully  in  all  ages  :ind  under  all 
zones:  Love. 

And  linally.  in  the  way  in  which  he  conceives 
and  treats  this  matter,  he  stands  also  ne.-ir  to 
the  old  German  Lyric.  Hard  and  even  repul- 
sive as  many  of  the  texts  of  our  Volkslieder 
are,  the  music  almost  always  knows  how  to 
idealize  them.  It  as  it  were  strips  off  the 
"earthly  mould"  from  them,  and  lifts  them 
into  a  higher,  purer  atmosphere.  It  softens 
the  waves  of  passion,  which  pulsate  in  the  te.xts. 
and  clarifies  them  to  a  beautiful  moderation,  to 
llie  most  tender  vb-Lnii  ch-i^Mrv.      Nmv  th  •  mos- 


precious  of  our  people's  melodies,  even  where 
they  belong  to  lively  texts,  arc  pervaded  by  a 
gentle  but  deep  sadness,  a  renunciation,  like  a 
painful  remembrance  of  the  lost  Edi-n,  or  like 
the  longing  for  that  perfect  communion  of  souls, 
which  here  below  ever  remains  an  unattainable 
ideal. 

Precisely  these  same  characteristics  does  the 
Franz  song  reveal  to  everyone  who  really  goes 
in  to  it.  At  the  same  time  it  is  free  from  all 
that  coarse  sensual  refinement,  which  meets  us 
alas!  so  often  and  so  offensively  in  the  moderns. 
It  breaks  off  the  extreme  points  from  the  im- 
passioned moods,  and  softens  them  to  some 
repose.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  lies  in  the 
relation  wliic-h  I'ranz  assumes  tow;ird  the  texts 
of  Heine.  Not  only  does  he  attach  himself 
exeliisively  to  the  ideal  sid<'  of  this  wonderful 
double  man;  but  the  fine  sarcasm,  which  runs, 
often  scarce  perceptible,  through  many  of 
Heine's  poems  of  the  ])urely  lyrical  kind,  lom-s 
its  sharpness  through  Franz's  music,  and  re- 
solves itself  into  pure,  deep  and  tender  sad- 
ness. 

Above  all  docs  the  Franz  song  bear  in  itself 
that  trait  of  resignation,  which  we  perceive  in 
the  noblest  Volkslieder;  something  of  that 
"  ]\'ills:-!niifr;,"  if  you  will,  which  woiihl  seiun 
to  be  the  characteristic  stamp  of  all  the  more 
modern  lyric  art.  But  with  him  it  is  without 
any  sort  of  iHirm/'w  distortion,  or  any  of  that 
morbid  self-mirroring  of  which  jioets  and  com- 
jKisers  are  so  fond  to-day;  rather  is  it  a  pure, 
true  cx|)ression  of  the  deep  yearning  after  the 
Ideal,  which  dwells  in  every  human  heart. 

Hi;rein  lies,  what  has  been  justly  signalized, 
the  high  (■^/(/'•((^significance  of  the  Franz  songs. 
They  h;ive — to  say  nothing  of  their  texts,  which 
not  wit  limit  good  grounds  have  be(m  called  a 
model  collection  of  modern  German  lyric,  poe- 
try— a  like  ])urifying,  consoling  and  exalting 
nature  with  the  finest  of  onr  ohl  (b-riuan  Volks- 
and  Choral  melodies.  For,  although  they 
spring  from  a  religious  or  philosophical  view 
of  the  world  which  is  no  longer  that  of  onr 
ancestors,  yet  the  same  true  German  heart  blood 
[mlsates  through  them  all. 


Schumann's  Faust  Music. 

(From  "  Coneordia,"  Oct.  2.) 

Scenes frum  Goethe's  '■Faust."'  Composed  for 
solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  By  Robert 
Sehumaun.  The  translation  by  Mi.?s  Louisa 
Vance.     London:  yotc.ll'),  Eirer  dt  Co. 

There  is  probably  not  one  of  Schumann's 
works  which  in  Germany  is  hehl  in  higher 
esteem  than  that  no«'  under  notice;  nor  jjerhaps 
is  there  any  of  his  larger  vocal  works  which  is 
so  frequently  performed — that  is  as  regards  the 
third  part,  which,  for  reasons  presently  to  be 
mentioned,  is  very  often  given  ajiart  from  the 
lirst  and  second.  That  up  to  this  time  the 
F'lii.it  mu.sic  has  remained  almost  entirely 
unknown  in  this  country,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  hitherto  there  has  been  no 
edition  with  English  words,  and  it  has  therefore 
been  iii.'iccessible  to  our  choral  societies.      The 
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pi-pspnt  voliune  will  therefore  be  heartily 
welcome  to  :ill  imisieianH,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  are  at  present  uiiaequainted  with  it, 
we  propose  in  the  present  notice  to  give  some 
account  of  one  of  Sclnunann's  most  orif,nnal, 
clmniicteristic,  ami  (as  regards  a  consiilerahle 
part  of  it)  eni])hatically  greatest  compositions. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  title  of  the  present 
work,  it  is  only  a  selection  of  scenes,  ami  not 
the  poem  of  Piiust  which  Sciuunann  has  set  to 
music.  Tlie  scenes  he  has  chosen  arc  the 
"  tiardcn  scene,"  "Qrctehen  before  the  image 
of  the  ]\Iater  Dolorosa,''  and  the  "Cathedral 
scene,"  from  the  first  ])art;  the  scene  with 
Ariel  and  the  Elves,  the  "  Mirlnight  scene," 
"  Favist's  Death,"  and  the  "  A])otheosis"  from 
the  second  part  of  the  poem.  Of  these  scenes, 
the  "  Apotheosis,"  which  forms  the  third  part 
of  the  mnsio,  was  the  first  composed,  having 
been  written  in  great  part  in  the  year  lS-t-1,  not 
long  after  Parndisc  mid  the  Pirl,  and  at  the 
time  when  Schumann's  genius  was  at  its 
brightest,  licfore  the  shadows  which  darkened 
his  later  years  had  fallen  upon  him.  This  is 
the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  music  of 
this  epilogue  is  so  far  superior  to  that  of 
tlie  first,  and  second  parts,  which  were  composed 
between  1840  and  1853. 

The  overture  to  the  worlv  was  the  last  piece 
written,  being  three  years  later  in  date  than 
any  other  portion.  At  the  time  of  its 
composition,  symptoms  had  already  developed 
themselves  of  the  mental  disease  which  clouded 
the  composer's  hist  years;  and  tlujugh  it  would 
])robably  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  overture 
shows  indications  of  incipient  insanity,  it  is 
undoulitedly  one  of  Schumann's  most  obscure 
and  labored,  and  least  interesting  productions. 
Tlie  following  "  Garden  scene  "  between  Faust 
and  Gretcheu  (baritone  and  soprano)  is  nnich 
more  pleasing  and  abounding  in  graceful  and 
tender  melody.  The  next  numliers,  "Gretchen 
before  the  image  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  "  and 
'•  In  the  Cathedral,"  have  also  been  set  to  music 
l>y  Schubert,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two 
versions  would,  did  our  space  allow,  be  of  much 
interest.  It  may  be  briefly  said  that  Schubert's 
settings  are  superior  in  abstract  musical  beauty, 
and  that  Schumann  has  depicted  more  forcilily 
the  poignant  anguish  of  the  dramatic  situations. 
Though  neither  number  is  among  the  most 
attractive  in  the  work,  both  are  of  real  value, 
and  well  wortliy  of  their  composer's  fame. 

The  second  part  opens  with  the  scene  of 
Ariel  and  the  Elves,  followed  by  Faust's 
awaking.  The  music  here  again  is  of  unequal 
interest;  much  of  it,  such  as  the  chorus  of 
Elves  (p.  42),  "  Vales  grow  verdant,  hills  are 
sw-elling, "  is  of  great  beauty,  but  it  is  not 
sustained  throughout;  so  again  witli  Faust's 
long  solo  (pp.  50-57),  which  contains  many 
charming  passages,  but  is  too  much  spun  out, 
and  woulct  probalily  be  found  wearisome  in 
performance.  The  following  scene,  "Midnight," 
in  which  the  four  gray  women — Want,  (juilt, 
Care,  and  Need — come  forward,  is  exceedingly 
dramatic,  as  is  the  final  number  of  the  second 
part,  the  scene  of  Faust's  death.  jSTeither, 
however,  will  rank  on  the  whole  among 
Schumann's  finest  inspirations. 

Those  readers  who  have  followed  our  remarks 
thus  far  will  have  probably  conceived  no  very 
exalted  idea  of  the  Faust  music;  and.  in  plain 
truth,  if  we  possessed  only  the  first  and  second 
parts,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reckon  it  among 
Schumann's  masterpieces.  As  soon  as  we  reach 
the  third  part,  however,  we  find  ourselves  in 
another  world  altogether.  It  is  difHcult  to 
give  adequately  our  candid  impressions  of  this 
part,  without  seeming  to  utter  the  language  of 
extravagant  eulogy.  This  wonderful  scene  of 
Faust's  Apotheosis,  where  his  soul  is  escorted 
to  heaven  by  angels — wdiile  the  Anchorites  on 
the  mountains  sing  their  hymns  of  praise — has 
inspired  Schuman  with  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  music  which  he  ever  penned.  The 
opening  chorus  in  F,  9-8  time,  is  of  indescribable 
charm :  it  is  followed  by  tw-o  somewhat  less 
remarkable,  though  very  beautiful  solos,  which 
lead  to  the  exquisite  chorus  of  Happy  Spirits  of 


Boys  (for  treble  voices),  p.  100.  The  following 
solo  and  chorus  of  the  Younger  Angc^is, 
"Aided  were  wc  l)y  the  flowers,'-  is  another 
number  of  equal  beauty  and  simplicity.  In 
the  next  movement  a  very  curious  effect  is 
obtained  by  the  combination  of  tri|)le  time 
rhythms  in  the  chorus  with  common  time  in 
tlu^  orchestra.  This  piece  is  one  of  the  most 
"  cati-hy  "  (to  use  acollocHiialism)  in  the  whole 
work.  It  is  succeeded  by  a  very  magnificent 
full  chorus — "A  noble  ray  of  s]iiritdife" — 
with  brilliant  accompaniments  for  the  orchestra; 
after  which  we  fiml  one  of  the  gems  of  the  work 
in  the  baritone  solo — "  Free  is  the  jirospcct 
here" — with  harp  accompaniment.  The  solo 
and  chorus  wliicli  follows — "Thou,  O  Purest, 
Holiest " — is  one  of  those  pieces  which  cannot 
be  described  in  words;  though  almost  as 
simple  as  a  psalm  tune,  it  is  of  wonderful 
effect.  Its  melody  is  of  that  haunting 
character,  that  when  once  heard  can  hardly  te 
forgotten.  The  continuation  of  this  number, 
though  very  lieautiful,  comes  almost  as  an 
anti-diinax  after  snch  a  commencement.  The 
final  movement  is  a  double  chorus  with  solo 
quartet.  Of  this  there  are  two  versions. 
Schumann,  in  the  pulilished  score,  marks  the 
second  as  "to  be  preferred  to  the  first."  On 
this  matter  opinions  will  probably  differ;  for 
ourselves,  with  all  deference  to  the  comjioser's 
judgment,  we  must  confess  th.at  we  prefer  the 
first.  Both  are,  however,  exceedingly  fine, 
though  hardly  at  tlie  same  heiglit  of  inspiration 
as  some  of  the  preceding  numbers. 

Though  in  places  of  consideraI)le  difficulty, 
the  mu.sic  to  Finest  is  by  no  means  impracticable 
by  good  choirs.  It  has  not  yet  lieen  given 
entire  in  this  country;  but  the  third  part  was 
performed  (and  very  creditably)  at  the  last 
concert  of  the  Camlu'idge  University  Musical 
Society  some  three  months  since ;  ancl  it  is  only 
due  to  that  society,  and  to  its  talented 
conductor,  Mr.  C.  Viliiers  Stanford,  that  the 
credit  should  be  given  to  them  of  the  first 
production  of  this  great  work  in  England.  It 
is  much  to  be  hoped  that  an  early  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  of  hearing  it  in  London. 
Could  not  Mr.  Manns  include  it  among  the 
novelties  of  the  coining  season  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  ? 

A  few  words  should  be  said  in  conclusion  as 
to  the  English  version.  A  translated  text, 
however  skilfully  done,  can  never  under  any 
circumstances  produce  the  full  effect  of  the 
original;  F.nd  there  is  probably  no  work  in 
the  whole  ranae  of  musical  literature  which 
presents  such  difficulties  to  an  adapter  as  the 
present.  In  the  first  ]>lace,  even  a  literal  ami 
intelligible  translation  into  prose  of  the  original 
German  is  in  ]>laces  by  no  means  easy ;  and 
when  in  addition  to  presenting,  at  least 
approximately,  the  author's  meaning,  it  is  also 
needful  to  "Keep  the  same  metre  to  preserve  as 
far  as  possible  the  accentuation,  and  to  give 
the  same  relative  importance  to  the  words  in  a 
sentence,  the  task  l^ecomes  an  exceedingly 
arduous  one.  Th.at  Miss  Vance  has  in  places 
turned  the  flank  of  the  difficulties  by  asomendiat 
free  paraphrase,  rather  than  faced  them,  is 
under  all  circumstances  no  more  than  might 
have  been  expected.  On  the  whole  she  has 
succeeded  in  giving  a  singable  version  which 
conveys  a  fair  idea  of  the  original,  though  there 
are  passages  to  wdiich  exception  may  be  fairly 
taken.  For  instance,  Gretchen's  solo  in  the 
tlnrd  part  beginning — 

"  Neige,  nei^e, 

Du  Ohneoleiche, 

Du  Strahleareiche. 

Dein  Antlitz  giiadig  meinem  Gllict." 

is  rendered  by — 

"Crowneel,  erowned 

Witli  praise  unlininded, 

With  hglit  surrounded. 

Bend  on  my  bliss  thy  gracious  eyes." 

where  "  crown&d  "  is  in  no  sense  a  translation 
of  "neige, "  and  the  force  of  the  original  is 
lost.  But  it  is  so  much  easier  to  point  to 
blemishes  than  to  suggest  amendments,   that 


we  are  not  disposed  to  be  too  critical.  We 
quote  the  above,  not  in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding, 
but  as  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  difficulty  with 
which  Miss  Vance  had  to  deal.  In  justice  to 
her,  we  will  quote  one  jiassage  in  which  slie 
has,  we  think,  been  more  successful  in  grap])ling 
with  the  task  of  transdation.  There  are  probably 
few  lines  in  the  jioeni  which  are  harder  to 
adapt  well  to  English  than  the  worils  of  the 
final  "  Chorus  Mysticus,"  which  in  the  original 
are  as  follows : — 

"  Alles  Verffiinijliche 
Ist  nur  oiti  Gleichniss  ; 
D.1S  TJnzulansliclie 
Hier  wird's  Ereisniss ; 
Das  Unbeschreibliche 
Hier  ist's  ijetlian  ; 
Das  Ewiir-Weibliche 
Zieht  uns  hiiian." 

As  Miss  Vance  says  in  a  note,  "musical 
exigencies  forbid  a  very  literal  rendering  of  the 
final  chorus."  She  has  been,  we  think,  quite 
as  successful  as  might  reasonably  be  expected 
with  the  following  version: — 

"  All  that  doth  pass  away 
Is  lut  a  fable  ; 
All  that  chides  is  made 
Here  I  rue  and  stable ; 
The  Indescribable, 
Here  it  is  done ; 
The  Ever-Womanly 
Beckons  us  on." 

A  useful  feature  of  the  present  edition  is  the 
introduction,  in  which,  to  assist  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  reader,  an  outline  of  the  whole  poem 
is  given,  and  besides  the  complete  text  of  the 
portion  which  Schumann  has  set  to  music,  some 
very  valuable  explanatory  notes  are  added, 
referring  especially  to  the  third  part,  in  which 
(as  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles)  are  many  things  hard 
to  be  understood.  May  the  present  volume 
lead  to  a  more  extended  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  a  work  which,  as  regards  its 
third  part,  is  one  of  thcmost  valuable  treasures 
which  Schumann  has  bequeathed  to  the  musical 
world. 


"La  Prova  Dun  Opsra  Seria," 

A    REMIXISCEXOE. 
[From  the  Evemng  Transcript.'] 

Not  that  oharmins;  toy.  in  which  Giulia  Grisi  and 
Papa  Lablache  used  to  deliiiht  the  charmed  audiences 
by  their  incomparable  singing  and  witty  frolic,  bat 
in  all  trnth  the  reliearsal  of  one  of  the  most  serious 
of  operas  and  a  serious  rehearsal  of  that:  the 
rehearsal  of  Beethoven's  "  Fidelin  "  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  in  London  with  Therese  Tietjeus  as  Leonora 
for  ihe  first  time  in  her  life  ! 

Twelve  o'clock  at  noon  on  the  day  preceding  that 
fixed  for  the  first  performance  !  A  coupe  dashes  up 
to  the  stage  door,  a  lady  jumps  out  and  hurries  into 
the  theatre  and  upon  the  stage,  where  she  is  met  by 
the  handsome,  tall  impresario,  Mr.  James  Mapleson, 
with  a  face  nearly  as  long  as  he  himself 

"  Well,  here  you  are  at  last.  You  premised 
Therese  you  would  be  here  for  the  beginning  of  the 
rehearsal  to  help  with  your  advice,  as  you  had  sung 
'  Fidelio '  so  often.  We  are  all  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
You  well  knew  my  stage  manager  has  been  ill  for 
the  last  fortnight.  Therese,  by  some  chance,  has 
never  even  heard  and  seen  the  opera ;  the  tenor, 
baritone  and  basso  have  never  sung  in  it ;  Arditi 
has  never  conducted  it,  and  he  and  Tlierese  squabble 
about  the  tempi,  and  the  scene  painter  does  not 
know  the  scenery.  And  here  is  the  prince  of  Wales 
who  has  sent  word  he  and  the  princess  are  coming 

tomorrow!     And  oh, ,  I  shall   go   mad!     For 

goodness  gracious'  sake,  just  come  and  do  what  you 
can." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !  but  I  was  unavoidably 
delayed.     Now  let  ns  see  what  is  going  on." 

What  was  going  on.  indeed  ?  This  was  about  the 
position  of  affairs  :  Arditi,  arms  crossed,  and  temper 
crossed  ?lso,  seated  at  his  post  of  conductor.  The 
players  in  the  orchestra  resting  on  their  instruments, 
cross  ditto.  On  a  roek-painted  couch  the  tenor, 
evidently  in  the  sulks.  The  basso,  an  uncommonly 
fat  Frenchman,  venting  his  temper  in  all  sorts  of 
adjectives  {sic?)  possible  to  a  Frenchman  only. 
You  heard  a  good  deal  of"  diablts"  and  "  tonnerres." 
Therese  Tictjens  was  sitting  in   a  chair  against  a 
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win-j.  not  onh"  in  a  nio^t  d'-ji-ofuil  allitndc.  lint  willi 
pviilent,  traci'S  111  tears  !  Tlif  sta^jc  cai'iifnters  and 
scene  shiRer?  stofid  ahnnt  bewildered. 

Tlie  slnffe  its(df  limked  vidieiildiH — a  small,  slinrt 
seene,  seeminiily  the  one  ol'  tlie  second  act  in 
"  Norma." 

"  Therese,  wliat  m  tlie  matter?" 

"  I  am  vnf  ;;-oin2^  to  sin^;  this  opera.  T  am  sick  of 
it ;  nobody  knows  anvtbing',  Ijiit  everybody  sjieaks, 
everybody  lias  an  opinion,  everytbiiej;  is  nonsense, 
and  I  am  not  'vointc  fo  make  a  fool  of  myself.  Look 
at  t/tftf  (pointing:  with  disij;nst  to  a  hole  made  in  the 
sta^e  floor  by  the  side  of  Florestan's  rock,  and  the 
size  abont  three  feet  by  two.)  This  is  the  grave 
which  Roeco  and  I  are  to  dis;:,  and  in  which  we  are 
both  to  stand  !  Do  look  at  it,  wdiy,  one  of  Rocco's 
legs  will  fill  it  np  !  Oh  dear — oh  dear — and  thev 
say  nothing'  else  can  be  done  !  And  look  at  this 
scenery  !  Where  is  the  pillar  for  me  to  hide  behind  ? 
where  is  the  st.'drcase,  wliere  \n  the  door  ?  How 
can  I  move  about  in  so  small  a  space  ?  And  Rocco 
throws  me  abont  as  if  I  were  a  rag.  and  Flcn-estan 
can't  get  np  IVoni  his  i-idicnlons  rock  withoni  Imniping 
Against  me,  and  I'izarro  does  not  know  where  to 
stand  and  when  and  liow  to  go — and  oh  !  1  don't 
care  whether  Mapleson  'vill  h.ive  to  slint  np  the 
honse  or  not^ — bnt  I  wont  sing." 

Meanwhile  Mapleson  was  standing  beliind  her. 
making  the  most  significant  si'.:ns  of  despair  anrl 
snpplication.  So  I  soothed  Therese.  then  asked 
for  nnresiricted  |>ower  to  order  carpenters,  paintci-s 
and  scene  shifters  about;  spoke  to  Arliti,  and 
begged  him  to  give  the  orchestra  h.alf  an  hoar's 
grace  for  "refreshments,"  which  Mapleson  gladly 
promised  to  furnish  in  the  shape  of  bread  anil  cheese 
and  beer ;  advised  Therese  to  have  a  dozen  of 
oysters  and  a  glass  of  sherry  ;  ap|>ea=eil  the  man 
afflicted  witli  t)ie  "  rmt  mille  r/iahhs  et  Ininirn-rx," 
and  told  Florestan  that  a  cigar  under  the  piazza 
would  be  delightful,  and  then  had  the  stage  to 
myself.  Seem  s  were  hauled  out  tme  after  the  other  ; 
some  were  acce|)ted,  more  rejected,  and  others  sent 
t.)  be  altered.  A  large  aperture,  ample  enough  to 
'■ontain  Firlelio  and  Rocco,  was  ordered  to  be  cut 
in  the  flooring.  This  order  caused  the  greatest 
turmoil.  "Lord  AVard  would  object;  a  smaller  trap- 
door would  have  to  do."  "  .No,  it  would  mil  ilo," 
and  so  what  was' necessary  was  done.  And  when 
they  all  came  back,  a  deep,  roomy,  but  gloomy 
dungeon  awaited  the  actors.  A  small  iron  door  at 
the  hack;  to  its  right  a  grated  window  liigh  up. 
through  which  were  perceived  the  narrow  stairs 
descending  to  this  suliterranean  vault.  Part  of  an 
old  wall  stood  out  at  the  back.  On  the  h'ft  al  the 
back  were  the  ruins  of  the  old  well,  in  wliich  k'lor- 
estan's  grave  was  to  be  dug.  In  front,  at  the  light, 
was  the  heap  of  straw,  the  wretched  couch  of  the 
unfortunate  Florestan.  .\  little  private  conversation 
with  the  amialile  .\rditi  made  him  comprcdicnd  the 
tempi,  which  I  had  sung  under  Lindpaintner, 
Lachner  and  Marscliner  in  fierniany.  Evervthing 
looked  more  promising.  Therese  still  pouted,  she 
felt  aggrieved  that  for  so  sublime  «_  wmk  matters 
should  stand  thus  at  the  eleventli  ho  ir.  Hut  when 
she  came  to  th.at  thrilling  passage  in  the  "grave 
digging  duct "  where  Leonora  promises  to  herself 
•'  whoe'er  thnu  art,  I'll  save  thee,"  her  glorious 
artist's  soul  awoke  and  she  warmed  to  her  work 
with  vigor  and  energy.  Florestan  was  pliant, 
willing  and  full  of  intelligeu"?.  Pizarro  the  same. 
Rut  "  eenl.  mi/le  diahlm  "  was  fat  and  felt  very  hot. 
Tie  called  Beethoven's  divine  inspirations  "  mnsiqiir 
iii/ii-iinle."  He  would  lay  hold  of  Therese  and  jerk 
her  about,  when  he  ought  not,  and  he  wouhl  not 
touch  her  wliiMi  his  most  energetic  interference  w.is 
needed.  He  could  not  or  would  not  recollect  the 
music,  he  would  not  understand  the  tempi,  and  it 
was  he  who  truly  was  the  •' clia/ik;'  The  rehearsal 
was  a  terrihk"  one;  it  had  commenced  at  11  A.M. 
and  lasted  up  to  .->  P.M.  But  yet.  through  all  the 
chnids  w-e  saw  briglit  rays.  Therese  felt  them.  She 
was  glowing  with  excitement,  the  music  ins|iired 
her,  and  she  was  like  a  wan-ior  preparing  for  battle 
— reaily.  craving  for  the  tight. 

She  kissed  and  thanked  me  for  having  imparted 
my  exjieriencc  to  them,  and  beggeil.  "  Do.  come  to 
me  this  evening,  let  us  have  these  people,  and  in 
my  drawing-room  teach  them,  until  mistakes  become 
impossible.  Let  us  four  but  be  perfect  in  tlie 
dungeon  scene  and  success  w-ill  be  ours." 

And  so  I  went  ;  Signor  Randeuger  kindly  presided 
at  the  piano;  him  we  could  rely  on  as  a  perfect 
musician.  The  drawing  room  was  cleared  of  its 
crimson  and  g(dd  furniture  and  its  Louis  XV.  tables. 
Fidelio.  Florestan^  Pizarro  .and  Rocco  wim-c  ready 
for  action.  Therese  was  full  of  tire  anil  indcfHtigaliie 
perseverance.     Ever\-  scene  was  repeated,  musically 


and  in  ai.-ting.  until  it.  was  perfect  Snnielimes  one 
phrase,  or  one  niovenient  was  gone  o\  it  twenty  and 
more  times,  Therese's  extr;tor'linary  physical 
]iiiwer3  inspired  and  held  up  all.  Rocco's  "  dlafiln" 
and  "  foiincn'rn"  w'ere  in  full  force,  but  this  time 
tending  to  success.  With  full  voice  Therese  went 
on  lor  hours  unfalteringly,  and  the  trying  "I  am 
his  wife,"  succeeding  a  violent  rush  from  one  end  of 
the  stage  to  the  other,  was  repeated,  until  her  steps 
were  justly  measured. and  the  heart-rending  crv  came 
forth  without  loss  of  breath.  The  rehearsal  lasted 
from  eight  o'ldock  up  to  midnight,  then  all  separated 
with  relieved  liearts  and  radiant  ho]ics. 

And  how  gloriously  were  those  hopes  fulfilled  ! 
What  a  performance  !  The  gorgeous  theatre  showed 
against  its  amber  satin  di'aperies  all  the  beautv  and 
rank  of  the  metropolis;  the  princes  tilled  the  royal 
boxes  ;   the  house  was  ]iaclced  up  to  the  ceiling. 

When  Therese  Tietjens  lirst  stcpjied  upon  the 
stage — by  her  whole  attitude,  the  woman's  i)hysique 
borne  down  by  the  heavy  load  of  iron  chains  she 
was  carrying,  while  out  of  her  searching,  uplifted 
eye  the  cournire  and  undying  strength  of  a  loving 
soul  beamed — she  at  once  held  the  audience  spell- 
bound and  in  comjdete  svmjialliv  with  her.  The 
sujierb  scena  brought  down  the  house.  N'ever  did 
her  incompar.'ible  \'oice  melt,  in  greater  tenderness 
than  in  the  invoi-ation  to  hojie.  or  ring  out  more 
triumphantly  than  in  the  determined  allei^ro. 

But  the  second  act, !  Was  tJiere  an  eve  dry,  wdien 
with  averted  face  she  tenders  Florestan  the  bread 
and  with  choking  a{;cents  sobs  to  him,  "  Ah,  take — 
ah,  take  this  bread,  thou  jioor,  most  wretched  man.'' 
And  when  she  tore  away  (rom  Rocco's  restraining 
gr;isp,  tlnnix  herself  bet  w'een  Florestan  and  Pizarro, 
hurling  at  him  the  words,  "  I  ani  his  wife."  on  the 
high  B-fiat.  the  house  literally  rose  to  the  artiste, 
who  seemed  to  tower  above  all  in  the  niajest.y  and 
triumph  of  her  art.  Then  again,  wdien  with  pointed 
pistol  she  dogged  the  traitor  Pizarro  round  the 
stage,  until  she  saw  him  safe  outside  the  dungeon 
door,  then  leaned  exhausted  against,  tin.'  postern  and 
in  answer  to  Florestan's  "  What  hast  thou  done  for 
riH',  O  Leonora'?"  gasped  out  in  overwhelming 
ecstasy  of  boundless  joy  the  words,  "  Nothing, 
nothing,  my  Florestan  !"  '  .  ,-'  .' 
loud  sobs  were  hi'anl  all  ■•.en;:  .,  ! 
\W'V(^   the   leading   bars  to  :       - 

the   orchestra,  and  had  to  l    t.j-    i .,  j 

de.'ifening  thunders  of  appl 

It   was  a  glorious  eveuir .  .  .-  "  ;  ■■•    ■  i:   ;*■■  ' 

Tietjen's  "  I'idelio  "  has  .  '■•  •  1  ;:..  ;-.*;i.I.-.i  .!!■'.■■ 
proached,  and  wiiile  she  is  ... 

so. 

We  had  a  good  cry  of  relief  ,ind  joy,  after  the 
o]iera,  together,  and  1  wear  on  my  ting'ir  a  diamond 
audturquois  ring,  which  was  on  Therese's  hand  then. 
It  w;is  given  with  a  shower  of  kiss  -s. 

Er.-MiNi.i  Riiii:itsi)or.ri-". 


to  the  service  of  Vesta  ;  and  she  it  is  to  ndiose  lot  it 
falls  to  ci'own  the  hero  with  the  laurel  decreed  him 
by  the  grateful  populace.  This  constitutes  the  first 
act. 

In  the  second,  the  young  "  Vestale."  who  has 
never  ceased  to  love  the  youthful  hero,  meets  him 
in  the  temidc,  at  night.  While  they  renew  their 
vows  of  afTection,  the  sacred  flame  u]ion  the  altar 
dies  away.  A  rumor  is  heard  without,  and  a  friend 
of  Licinio  comes  to  warn  him  that  the  priests,  the 
vestals  and  the  people  are  iiiareliing  towards  the 
temple.  Licinio  wishes  to  lead  away  (Jiulia.  but 
she  resolves  to  remain  .alone,  to  die.  The  crowd 
arrive,  Giiilia  confesses  her  love,  refuses  to  reveal 
the  name  of  her  lover,  and  resigns  herself  to  death. 
So  terminates  the  second  act. 

The  third  re]iresents  the  preparations  for  the 
funeral  rites  of  the  Vest.ale,  who  is  about  to  be 
intomhed  alive, — the  vain  cfTorts  of  Licinio  to  save 
her,  owing  to  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  army, — 
the  farewell  of  (liulia  to  her  coniiianions — and  her 
cmisignnient  to  the  supulchre.  into  whicli  Licinio 
likewise  introduces  himself,  unobserved.  The  loiiih 
is  about  to  he  sealed,  when  by  the  waving  of  her 
sacred  veil,  Vesta  announces  to  the  \ictlm  her 
pardon.  The  opera  terminates  with  a  chorus  of 
rejoicing,  whilst  the  lovers  proc 'cd  to  celebrate 
their  nuptials. 

The  ]irincipal  part,  th.at  of  the  "Vestale."  is 
dirticult,  demanding  of  the  singer  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence,  together  with  much  dramatic  ability. 
The  tenor,  Licinio,  has  a  role  less  brilliant  than 
that,  of  the  Vest;de,  and  much  more  ungrateful, 
allowing  but  little  impetus  {xl<tni-i"),  in  order  that 
the  Jirincijial  ch.aracter  may  be  always  shown  in 
nroniinent    v..ti..r     "■■-' — 


Spontini's  "  Vestale." 

[Translated  and  arran'j;eil  for  this  Journal  from  "  La 
Gazzctta  (I'lt.-ilia,"  hy  J.  U.  IVvDiiKi!.] 

S  iiui'  months  since.  I  had  the  extreme  pleasure 
of  hearing  Sp  intini's  "  Vestale  "  sung  .-il,  a  concert 
in  Rome  ;  in  consequence  of  which  I  was  unable  to 
resist  the  desire  to  witness  its  ]ierformance  u;  on 
the  scenic  st.age  at  .Tesi.  Thither  I  betook  mysdf 
therefore,  nor  have  I  found  cause  to  repent  of  that 
proceeding,  for  seldom  have  I  derived  from  any 
musical  experience  so  forcible  an  impression. 
Hearing  at  Rome,  for  the  first  time,  the  triumphal 
march,  it  seemed  to  me  a  new  Marseillaise, — a  Mar- 
seillaise with  the  immense  impetus  of  the  AUons  ! 
Mirrhoix  !  but  witliout  the  suggestion  of  impure 
liloodshed  ;  with  "ramorc  Rnn-o  d^'fln  pal'-ifj,''  cvowwed 
by  victory.  As  the  scenic  elTecIs  are  of  great 
iinporcance  in  this  work. — christened  not  "'opera" 
bnt  "  inilor!r/rnin," — if  is  impossible  to  judge  it 
fairly  without  having  seen  it  represented  upon  the 
stage. 

The  argument  of  the  "Vestale"  is  well  known. 
The  young  Roman  maiden  ((Jiulia)  beloved  of  the 
warrior  Licinio,  is  refused  him  on  account  of  his 
obscure  birth  and  lack  of  martial  fame.  He  departs 
for  the  w.ar,  covers  himself  with  glory,  and  returns 
triumphant ;  but  only  to  find  that  the  maid  beloved, 
of  whose  hand  he  had  lioped  this  time  to  prove 
worthy,  had    been  by  her  dying  father    consecrated 


i.ie  p.ui>  ui  iirana  \  estahi  and  (^hii-f  Priest 
contain  some  striking  features.  These  are  in  the 
tlrsl  act,  two  choruses,  both  fine,  especially  the 
second, — "  Di  lauri  il  suol,"  with  "  Delia  Dea  pura 
segnale.''  The  first  is  a  morning  hymn  of  the 
Vestale;  the  second,  wliicb  forms  a  general  chorus, 
is  a  heroic  hymn  ;  the  triumphal  march. 

In  the  second  act,  the  music  that  accomjianies  the 
degradation  of  the  Vestal,  and  the  removal  of  lier 
crown  and  sacred  veil,  is  very  ctrective. — In  the 
third,  the  funeral  march,  "  La  Vesta  infida,"  is 
magnificent,  as  is  also  the  "  allegro  "  chorus,  and 
general  dan('(!  of  the  finale  :  '*  Lieti  concenli,  dolci 
momenti." 

The  culminating  point  of  this  opera — melodrama, 
is  the  terzetto  of  the  second  .act,  "  Odo  ripidere  le 
;;rida  orribile,"  sung  by  the  young  maiden,  the  hero 
and  his  friend  :^it  is  thcref jre  the  number,  most 
enlliHsiaslicnlly  received  and  encored  by  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  "Vestale"  met  with  a  genuine  and  merited 
-uccess  at  .lesi,  and  already  there  are  rumors  of  it.5 
representation  at  Florence,  Rome,  and  other  cities, 
during  the  coming  season. 

Departing  from  the  first  performance,  many  asked 
themselves  the  question,  how  it  could  ha)ipen  that 
Spontini  has  been,  so  to  speak,  ignored  for  fifty 
years.  But  Dante  w.as  con.signed  to  obscurity  during 
cfiil'iyics.  It  is  not  alone  sufHcient  that  the  flame  of 
genius  blaze,  the  public  mind  must  also  be  inflam- 
mable ;  and  there  are  certain  dreary  epochs,  when 
the  heart,  either  effeminate  or  petrified,  is  incapable 
of  a  rebound,  resists  every  inducement  to  heroism, 
and  finds  pleasure  alone  in  that  which  lulls  it  to 
rest,  in  the  slough  of  its  own  petty  interests. 
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The  Vestal  cnme  into  the  world  at  a  fortunate 
moment.  It  dates  from  1807.  Napoleon  liad  heen 
TJetovioiis  on  llie  I4i.h  of  .June,  at  tlie  battle  of 
Friedlnnd,  and  in  tlie  early  part  of  July,  liad  sij^ned 
the  treaty  of  Til.sitt.  and  held  his  interview  with 
Alexander  I.,  npon  the  isle  of  Niemen.  He  was  at 
the  summit  of  his  fame.  In  the  future  he  was  only 
to  descend.  In  1807,  mindfnl  only  of  present 
sneeess,  all  abandoned  themselves  to  the  joy  of 
triumph,  to  the  hopes  excited  by  a  peace  which  they 
trusted  was  to  (indure  forever.  At  that  moment, 
appeared  the  "  A'^estale."  It  was  represented  for  the 
first  time,  Dec.  15tli,  1807,  at  the  Grand  Opera  of 
Paris.     When  the  victor  sings  : 

Trionfan  le  armi  nostre. 
Marte  gnidar  ci  voile 
Al  eamjio  di  vittoria  ; 
E  fiiili  della  gloria 
Tuttor  noi  siam  dei  popoli  I'onore, 

De'  nemiei  il  terrore 

[Our  arms  are  triumphant.  Mars  consented  to 
guide  us  to  the  field  of  victory ;  and  as  sons  of 
glory,  we  are  now  the  honored  of  the  people,  the 
terror  oftiie  enemy.] 

And  when  the  Vestale,  after  the  chorus,  pronoun- 
ces the  words : 

Giorin  prode,  in  ei  bel  giorno 
Prendi  il  pegno  della  gloria  ; 
Monumenlo  di  victoria 
Ei  lo  sia  del  nostro  amor. 
[Brave  youth,  on  this  glad  day,  receive  the  pledge 
of  .glory.      Tol;en    of  victory,   may   it   be   also   a 
reminder  of  our  love.] 

It  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  the  marvellous 
hero  of  the  campaign  of  Jena  and  of  Friedland. 
Circumstances  contributed  to  increase  the  impression 
which  the  opera  was  destined  to  produce.  Jealous 
rivals  had  sought  to  impede  its  representation  ;  but 
tbe  Empress  Josephins,  >.  l.''=e  private  composer  of 
music  ISp6ntini  was,  extended  her  prv.^'^ctiou,  and 
Jfapoleon  willed  the  accomplishment  of  her  desire. 
The  great  captain  had  heard  the  heroic  accent  of 
Spontini,  and  predicted  for  the  work  a  success 
which  did  not  fail  to  follow.  The  "  Vestale"  had, 
at  that  time,  100  consecutive  representations. 

It  is  not  withoul  interest  that  one  records,  that 
Napoleon,  who  the  day  after  Austerlitz,  had  insti- 
tuted by  a  decree,  the  perpetual  "  Mass  of  Auster- 
litz," to  consecrate  throughout  the  ages  the  memory 
of  the  triumph  of  the  emancipatory  principles  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  the  fall  of  the  sacred 
Roman  power,  imagined,  the  next  year,  after  Jena, 
the  project  of  consecrating,  hticaUi/,  the  two  cam- 
paigns of  180")  and  1806.  He  issued  in  fact,  the 
decree  of  Posen,  Dec.  2d  1806,  which  ordained  the 
construction  of  the  temple  of  Glory, — the  present 
Madeleine, —  adorning  it  with  the  statnes  of  the 
heroes  of  those  two  campaigns.  On  the  anniversary 
of  the  battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  was  to  be 
celebrated,  year  after  year,  with  music  and  with 
eulogy,  the  valor  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
those  victories.  This  w.as  merely  the  imperial 
project,  but  one  that  naturally  began  at  once  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  artist.  One  may,  with- 
out fear  of  error,  s&fely  affirm  that  this  was  the 
principle  theme  of  Spontini's  meditations  from  Dec. 
1806  to  Deo.  1807.  This  was,  without  doubt,  the 
true  inspiration  of  the  "  Vestale." 

There  existed  besides,  a  certain,  personal  senti- 
ment, as  much  more  powerful  as  it  was  more  pure, 
— love.  Spontini  adored  the  maiden  Celeste  Erard, 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  manufacturer  of  pianos  ; 
but  he  was  repulsed,  not  by  her,  but  by  her  father, 
who  saw  in  him  naught  but  a  poor,  unknown  com- 
poser, whose  productions  yet  rested  in  obscurity. 
She,  however,  had  divined  the  latent  genius,  and 
her  faith  redoubled  his  .strength.  Of  her  he  dreamed, 


while  writing  many   pass.agcs   and,   among   others, 
evidently  tills: — 

" quest  'ogi^etto 

Di  terrore  e  d'alTetto 

I'"u  dalla  niadre  un  tempo 

Prouiesso  alia  mi.a  f(>.   Ma  il  cajio  altero 

D'un  illustre  famiglia 

A  (lonarmi  la  hglia,  idlor  che  gloria 

La  niia  stirpe  ignorava  e  il  nome  mio, 

Poteva  indursi  mai  V  ....  " 

[This   object  of  my  anxiety  and  of  my  affection, 

was  once  promised  me  by  her  mother  ;  but  could  the 

chief  of  an  illustrious   race,    consent   to   stoop    to 

bestow   his  daughter  upon  me,  at  a  moment  when. 

glory  still  ignored  my  name  and  lineage  ?] 

To  Spontini,  as  to  many  artists  and  poets,  opposi- 
tion in  love  served  as  the  stimulus  of  genius,  and 
was  the  magic  wand  that  called  to  light  his  master- 
piece. 

The  success  of  the  Vestale  gained  for  its  author 
the  prize  of  10,000  francs  promised  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I.,  to  the  author  of  that  musical  work 
produced  during  the  last  ten  years  which  should  be 
jtrononnced  the  most  excellent.  The  judges 
appointed  for  this  occasion,  decided  thus  : — "The 
Vestale  has  achieved  a  splendid  and  constant  success. 
The  master  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  manifest  his  genius  in  a  melodrama,  touching  and 
genuinely  tragic.  The  music  is  inspired,  brilliant, 
and  not  infrequently  sweet.  There  have  always 
been  justly  applauded:  two  grand  arias  beautiful  in 
style  and  expression,  two  choruses  of  a  character 
religious  and  pathetic,  and  the  finale  of  the  second 
act,  which  excites  at  the  same  time  emotions  of 
terror  and  of  pity.  The  indisputable  merit  and  the 
immense  success  of  the  Vestale  leave  to  the  jury 
no  room  for  hesitating  to  pronounce  this  work  wor- 
thy of  the  prize." 

The  music  of  Spontini  possesses  this  noteworthy 
quality,  that  one  perceives  and  feels  in  it,  at  the 
same  moment  with  the  splendor  of  glory,  the 
impulse  of  triumph  and  the  breath  of  liberty.  The 
love  of  glory  is  never  separated  from  the  love  of 
liberty.  And  this  is  so  true,  that,  when  Napoleon, 
after  the  success  of  the  Vest.ale,  which  in  his  eyes 
had  the  merit  of  glorifying  in  anticipation  the 
benefits  that  he  vaunted  himself  to  be  about  to 
confer  by  force  of  .arms  upon  Spain,  ordered  from 
Spontini  the  "  Fernando  Coi-lfs,"  in  order  to  place 
in  relief  the  hero  who  goes  to  destroy  in  Mexico 
fanaticism  and  superstitition,  and  to  carry  thither 
the  blessings  of  civilization,  the  public  began  spon- 
taneously to  sustain  the  cause  of  those  whom  the 
great  captain  was  about  to  combat.  He  then  pro- 
hibited the  performance  of  the  work,  which  has 
nevertheless  continued  to  be  a  masterpiece,  preferred 
by  many  dilettanti  to  even  the  Vestale. 

Sponiini  who  had  experienced  the  joy  of  finding 
himself  betrothed  with  his  beloved,  after  the  success 
of  the  Vestale,  had  the  felicity  of  espousing  her 
after  that  of  "  Ftmando  Cort'S." 

Spontini,  has  not  sacrificed  Italian  melody  to 
German  harmony,  he  has  united  the  iwo.  In  this 
respect  he  has  surpassed  Gluek,  nor  has  he  been 
equalled  by  any  of  his  contemporanies,  excepting 
Meyerbeer,  who  possessed  to  a  high  degree  the 
nota  reliffi.osa,  the  genuine  and  powerful  accent  of 
prayer  ('?).  When  one  listens  to  the  symphony  of 
the  Vestale,  one  feels  again  within  the  mind  a 
passing  breath  of  Beethoven's  spirit ;  one  might  say 
that  Spontini  wished  to  place  the  German  symphony 
(symphonic  harmon;/)  within  the  reach  and  compre- 
hension of  the  Italians,  by  rendering  it  more  clearlv 
defined,  in  the  same  manner  that  Mozart  wished  to 
impart  to  Germany  the  Italian  melody.  The  author 
of  "Don  Giovanni  "  and  the  autlior  of  the  "Vestale" 
are  two  brother-geniuses ;  they  both   represent  the 


marriage  of  German  with  Latin  art.,  the  voice  of 
nature  united  with  the  voice  of  humanity.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  successors  of  Spontini  have 
frequently  borrowed  from  him  ;  in  the  Vestale  one 
finds  more  than  one  motive  that  we  arc  accustomed 
to  applaud  in  other  works. 

The  Vestale  has  remaimnl  in  the  repertoire  of 
Germany,  and  the  reason  of  this  will  be  readily 
comprehended,  after  wliat  has  been  previously  said. 
At  Paris,  it  had  200  representations  dui-ing  the  years 
that  followed  the  first  100  ppTformances;  it  was 
also  revived  with  success  in  18.54,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Crimean  war.  Owing  its  existence  to  a  vic- 
tory over  the  fVjlossus  of  the  North,  it  was,  so  to 
speak,  resuscitated  at  the  end  of  50  years,  as  the 
prelude  of  another  victory  over  the  same  enemy. 
It  is,  strictly  speaking,  neither  an  Italian  nor  a 
French  opera,  but  rather  a  Enropenit  work ;  it 
belongs  to  a  .species  that  has  hardly  begun,  but 
which  will  go  on  increasing;  as  the  tendency  is, 
according  to  Goethe,  towards  a  European  literature, 
so  is  the  same  remark  applicable  to  art.  If  Napo- 
leon said  with  truth  that  the  struggle  in  Europe 
will  be  always  a  civil  war,  it  would  not  be  less  exact 
to  .affirm  that  European  art  and  literature  will  fail 
in  their  mission,  if  each  do  not  form  and  implant 
within  the  mind  one  and  the  same  ideal  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Spontini  was  one  of  the  order  of  "universal  men." 
He  was  without  prejudices  of  place,  and  possessed  a 
heart  sufficiently  large  to  embrace  the  whole  world. 
Born  in  Italy,  he  revealed  himself  in  France,  and 
his  musical  genius  operated  throughout  Europe  by 
means  of  France ;  on  which  account,  his  memory  is 
no  less  honored  in  France  and  Germany  than  in 
Italy. 

The  reappearance  of  the  Vestale  is  a  sign  of  the 
times,  as  was  also  tlie  success  of  the  "  Grande  Dnch- 
esse  "  and  of  the  "Belle  Helene."  Those  who  seek 
to  bring  heroism  into  disrespect  are  very  near  the 
termination  of  their  career.  After  having  laughed 
at  the  "  Sabre  de  mon  pere,"  one  could  hardly  won- 
der at  seeing  the  sword  of  Austerlitz  consigned  at 
Sedan  to  the  son  of  the  conquered  at  Jena.  The 
day  in  which  morality  shall  have  reascended  to  the 
point  where  the  mind  can  no  longer  support  the 
tedium  of  operettas  slight,  vapid  and  trivial,  and 
finds  delight  only  in  witnessing  and  listening  to 
works  that  glorify  true  heroism  and  which  increase 
the  love  of  liberty, —  which  purify  and  ennoble 
the  mind  and  heart, — on  that  day  we  shall  be  able 
to  salute  in  very  truth,  a  perfect  regeneration. 

Florence,  llalti.  2S  Sept..  1875. 


The  Worcester  (Mass,)  FestivaL 

[From  the  Worcester  "  Palladium,"  Oct.  16.] 
Tlie  Worcester  County  Musical  Association  are 
to  be  congratulated  ou  the  success  which  has 
attended  their  eighteenth  festival,  which  began  on 
Monday  morning,  and  erded  yesterday  evening. 
Taken  altogetlier,  the  festival  maj-  be  pronounced 
the  best  that  his  ever  heen  held  in  this  city.  True, 
the  solo  department  has  in  some  years  been  somewhat 
stronger,  but  never  has  such  a  variety  of  attractions 
been  offered  within  the  musical  week.  And  it  may 
he  here  remarked,  that  the  best  artists  in  their 
respective  lines  were  engaged.  Outside  of  the 
operatic  troupes,  the  list  of  available  first-class 
soloists  is  becoming  more  and  more  contracted  every 
year.  The  time  that  the  festival  is  held  has 
something  to  do  with  th's.  If  it  took  place  three 
weeks  or  a  month  earlier,  the  board  of  management 
would  be  able,  no  doubt,  to  make  engagements  with 
some  of  the  leading  operatic  singers,  who  can  never 
be  secured  after  the  1st  of  October.  The  details  of 
the  Festival  are  given  below  : — 
MONDAY. 
At  the  "  m.atin6e  "  in  tlie  afternoon,  the  following 
programme  was  presented:  — 

Duet— Violin  and  Piano Bertini 

Mr.  W.  H.  ,TOd  Master  Merritield. 

Song — "Gail}'  Chant  the  Smnraer  Birds  ". .  ..De  Pinna 

Miss  Sargent. 
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Adam 

.Clienibini 


Song— "Tli(>  Waniol-  Bold" 

Mr.  Norrross. 

Sonp— Ave  Maria — 

Mis>^  H:\nl..n. 

Or|,':ni— ffr^Transrripliim  rniin  Glurk "P"' 

(/;,(!aYotl(>,  from  violnnCL-Uo  sonata H'lCli 

Mr    F.lrkluir^t. 

SoiiB-f rom  tin- '  II iisiienols  ■' Me yerliecr 

MIs.s  Dora  Tiic-k.-r. 

Quintpt-from  Oratorio  of  "David"   N'.-nk..mra 

Mlas  Mavnard,  Miss  F,  .1   i-umiK-v,  Mesdamfn 
Titug,  Spauldilig  and  Jliiiiroe. 

Thi^  nuiliiMice  wliicti  assoiiililpd  to  listen  to  tlip 
above  prcmrammp  nninbcreil  over  1000  porsons, 
whieli  is  irroatly  in  excess  of  the  nnmber  ever  before 
present  on  a  first  day.  It  is  not  too  mmdi  to  say 
tliat  the  perfiirniance  was  ninch  above  tlie  avera<;e 
of  similar  oecasinns.  Tliis  was  Mr.  Parkhnrsfs  first 
re  apjiearanee  in  puldie  siiiee  liis  return  from  Enrope; 
anil  on  stepping'  on  to  the  platform  lie  was  warmly 
applauded.  Ui.s  seleetions  were  not  jierhaps  the 
liest  he  eonbl  have  chosen  for  the  occasion,  nor  were 
they  suited  lo  the  capab-lilies  of  the  "r^an,  wliudi 
is  hardly  n]i  to  the  standard  one  mi'^ht  cvpect  to 
find  in  suidi  a  fine  anditoriiim  as  .\Ii-elianies  Hall. 
The  inslrnment  needs  a  tli..ron-h  o\  erhauliu','. 

()l  the  solo  sinL'ers,  Mi-s  Dora  Tu(d;er,  .d'  Noru-udi. 
Conn.,  ea.sily  bore  off  tin'  palm  ,\nil  i"  saying' 
this,  we  do  no  discredit  to  ilie  ert'orls  of  the  olliers 
on  the  proirramme,  all  of  whom  aeipiitled  theuisidves 
wirh  credit.  The  qninlet  from  "Daviil"  wa- 
especially  enjoyable.  In  this,  tin-  second  soprano 
part  was  taki-n  by  Miss  F.lVu'  J.  Sumner,  in 
c  )nsnrpience  of  the  aiisence,  through  sickness,  ol  Mrs. 
J.  Stewart  Brown. 

TtlERDAT. 
Fresh  faces  appeared  in  the  elioru  =  ,  which  was 
truly  a  cosmopolitan  fratheriuL;-,  indudinir.  as  it  did, 
singi'rs  from  away  down  in  Coiuu'clicut,  otiiers  from 
the  extreme  northern  part  of  Vermont,  and  .some 
from  places  thirty  miles  the  other  side  of  Boston. 
These  later  arrivals  had  of  course  to  make  up  some 
little  lost  sround,  but  by  cvcnins^this  hail  in  a  ^reat 
measure  been  accomplished,  the  rehearsals  slmwiu^' 
much  improvement.  The  proj^raiume  ]ierfornicd  at 
the  "  matinee"  is  a)ipendial  -. — 

Piani)  Forte  9olo -W"  Hope  " r,rout 

I/,  i  Nov.  Irtte  in  K Schumann 

Ml  .  ('.  II.  Orout. 

Cavatina— "  Regnava  ml  silcii/.io  " nonizetti 

.Miss  Inez  liilddin;. 

Sonc—"  Friend  of  the  Iliave  " Dr.  Talcott 

Mr.  H.  M.  Morse. 

Violin  Solo— "Le  Ran7.  dcs  Vaclies".   ...Ad.  Ucrman 

Mr.O.  F.  Morrison. 

SonE— "Don't  Foriret  .Me"  I'inatiti 

Mrs.  G   E   Kirliv. 

Song  from  Mignnn— "I'm  Fair  Titania  " Thomas 

Miss  Kilie  J.  Sumner. 

The  Twentvthird  Fsalm  Schuhert 

Mi.ss  Suinner,  Mis<  Lane,  Mrs.  Kirby,  M  a. 
Muiiroe. 

Jliss  Inez  r.uddiii;;  and  Miss  Sumner  botli  sang 
charminulv.  The  si  lection  chosen  by  the  former 
was  an  anibilious  one.  but  the  singer  proved,  by  her 
manner  of  rendering  it,  that  she  was  not  ignorant 
of  its  requirements.  It  was  easy  to  perceive,  also, 
that  Miss  Sumner  has  been  making  sood  use  of  her 
time  lately,  for  her  voice  and  style  gave  strong 
evidence  of  increased  culture.  The  same  remark 
may  be  made  of  Mr.  Morse,  whose  sons  was  exactly 
suited  to  him.  Mrs.  Kirby  sang  well,  in  spite  of  a 
severe  cold  under  which  she  was  lakoring  ;  and  Mr. 
(Jrout's  piano  playing  had  many  admirers.  .V  less 
ditlicult  piece  svould  have  shown  Mr.  C.  F.  Morrison 
to  better  advantage. 

yVEDNRSnAT. 
The  attendance  at  the  rehearsals  was  still  further 
increased    to-day,    while,    at    the     "  maiinci.*,''    the 
house  was  at  least  twothinls  full.     The  programme 
is  appended  ; — 

Organ- Toccata  and  fuj:rue  in  T>  minor Bacll 

Mr.  H.  E,  Parkhurst. 

Song — "  Sweetlicarts  " Sullivan 

Miss  Vinnie  II.  Mavnard. 

Song— "The  Friar  of  inders  llrav  " Shield 

Mr.  (ioo.  F.  Curzon. 

Duet—"  O  wert  thoii  in  the  caulit  lilast  "  Mendelssohn 

Mrs  (i.  E.  Kirhv  and  Mr.  J.  E.  ISeuchlev. 

Song— ■'  The  Skylark  " ".  Hatton 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Patrick. 

Song — "  "When  we  are  old  and  gray  " Dolby 

Mr.  Isaac  t.ittlifleld. 

Glee—'*  Here  in  cool  gror  " Mornington 

Miart  Patrick,  Mrs.  Kichards,  Mr.  Richards. 

Miss  Patrick  sang  with  considerable  taste,  and 
artistically  besides,  and  was  rewarded,  as  Ehe 
deserved  to  be,  with  an  encore,  to  which  she 
responded  with  a  charming  little  ditty  about 
"  Market  day."  Mr.  Parkhurst's  organ  piece  was 
much  enjoyed,  and  elicited  warm  applause,  asdid  all 
the  remaining  numbers  on  the  prugramme. 

The  first  concert  of  the  festival  occurred  in  the 


evening.         The    following    programme    was     pre- 
sented :  — 

1      Part  Song,  "  Resting  Place  " Mendelssohn 

2.  Rhapsodic  ITongroise.  Xo  2 Liszt 

lioston  Philharmonic  Olnl). 

3.  Solo  for  French  Horn.      Intio.-iuction  and  Varia- 

tions   A .  lielz 

Mr    \.  Hidz. 

4.  Aria.      "  Che  fnr^  scnza  Eiiridicc  " Gluck 

Mrs   \V  R.  r.vans. 

5.  Hungarian  F.antasic-f.ir  Vio'in  Ernst 

Mr.  P    Ll~tr-mann. 

6.  Scherzo  from  the  •  Midsunnner  Xiglifs  Dream," 

Mendelssohn 
Philharmonic  Club. 

7.  Aria.    "  Omhra  leygiera,''  ("  Dinorah,"') 

Meyerbeer 
:«r^.  .T.  K.  liirton. 

8.  Grand   Trio   in  f  minor,  up.  iJO.  for  Piano.   Violin 

and  Violoncello Mendelssohn 

(a)  .\ndaiite  espressivo, 
(h   .\llcgro  appassi..nato. 
^Tnssrs.  Storv,  List*":nann  and  Hartdi'gen. 

9.  Song.    "Waiting,"  (bv  rcipiest) Millard 

Mrs.  W.'R.  Evans. 

10.  Solo  fur  Flute,  Variations  lirillantes. 

D.-incrs8cman 
Mr.  E.  yVeiner. 

11.  Invitation  a  la  Dance  CM.  Von  Weber 

Pliilharmonie  (luh. 

12.  ClioruB.    Trinmphal  .March,  from  "Naaman," 

Costa 

Tlic  attendance  was  larger  than  ever  before  at  a 
lirst  conccrl,  nearly  all  the  .seals  bein;r  full-  Of  the 
three "onccrted  pieces  played  by  the  Pliilharmonie 
Club,  the  scherzo  from  "The  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  and  Weber's  "Invitation  to  llie  Dance" 
were  the  best  suited  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
organizalion.  I.iszt'.s  Rhapsodie  was  linely  played, 
but  the  effect,  compar/d  with  that  of  a  full  orchestra, 
was  somewhat  dimiimtive.  The  niembcrs  of  this 
club  plav  with  retn.arkable  unanimity,  and  with 
splendid  attack  and  expression.  The  most  delicate 
passages  ai'e  as  cleanly  cut  as  the  more  dramatic, 
anil  the  crescendos  are  finely  worked  U]i.  I'l  the 
Scherzo,  their  jilayin^'  was  absolutely  witbotit  a 
(law.  The  various  instrumental  soloists  were  all 
warmly  reccivcil.  .Mr.  Hernard  Listemauu  played 
Frnst.'s  diflicult  fantasie  nia'.;ni1icently.  and  is  to  be 
thanked  for  introducing  the  work  to  Worcester.  It 
would  have  .suffered  nothing  by  repetition,  and  if  n 
large  |)art  of  the  audience  could  have  had  its  way, 
they  would  have  preferred  to  listen  to  it  again  to 
any  encore  iiicce.  They  had,  however,  to  do  without 
either,  for  .'ilr.  Idstemann.  in  answer  to  the  applause 
which  greeted  his  retirement  h-otn  the  stage,  merely 
came  to  the  front,  and  bowed  his  thanks.  Jlr. 
Ilartdcgen's  selection  consisted  of  a  medley  of 
popular  airs,  and  he  was  vociferously  recalled.  The 
French  horn  solo  of  Mr.  I5clz  and  the  flute  solo  of 
Mr.  Weiner  were  equally  enjoyed  by  the  audience. 
The  fornuN-  especially  "is  t'he  best'  soloist  on  his 
liarticular  instrument  that  has  been  heard  in  this 
city  for  manv  years. 

The  Mendelssohn  trio  in  C  minor  for  piano,  violin 
and  'cello,  i)roved  to  be  one  of  the  best  numbers  on 
the  programme,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Story  had  not  rehearsed  with  the  other 
players. 

Mrs.  .1.  K.  Barton  (a  sister  of  .Miss  Mary  Stone) 
essayed  the  Shadow  Song  from  "  Dinorah  "  and  did 
herself  great  credit.  Her  intonation  was  remarkably 
accurate,  and  would  bear  comparison  with  that  of 
many  an  old  professional  concert  singer.  Her 
enunciation,  likewise,  was  good,  and  she  sang  with 
much  expression.  In  regard  to  phrasing,  it  maybe 
said  that,  while  she  was  generally  correct,  a  great 
liberty  was  taken  with  the  music  in  the  dance 
measures,  when'  a  slackening  in  the  tempo  destroyed 
the  rhythm,  and  impaired  the  effect  of  an  otherwise 
comjdete  performance.  In  answer  to  an  enthusiastic 
recall,  Mrs.  Barton  .sang  a  lu-etty  Scotch  ditty.  The 
lady  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  success.  Were 
she  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  the  musical  art, 
she  would  doubtless  achieve  distinction.  Her 
friends  should  certainly  see  to  it  that  such  a 
promising  singer  is  not  lost  to  the  public  and  to  the 
concert  room. 

Mrs.  R.  \V.  Evans  proved  the  frutli  of  the  old 
saying  "  once  an  artist,  always  an  artist."  .As  Mrs. 
Mozart,  she  had  previously  achieved  much  distinc- 
tion. She  manages  her  voice  with  remarkable  skill. 
Her  success  on  tliis  occasion  was  unequivo(;al,  the 
encore  she  received  being  genuine  and  hearty. 

The  chorus  had  not  much  to  do.  Of  the  two 
pieces  they  sang,  the  march  from  Naaman  was  the 
better  performance,  being  indeed  capitally  given. 

THfRSDAY. 
The  second  concert  of  the  series  occurred  this 
afternoon.  The  first  forty  minutes  was  taken  up 
by  the  jierformance  of  the  memorial  work  to  the  late 
Solon  Wilier,  whiidi  was  conducted  by  the  composer. 
Mt.  C.  P.  Morrison.       The  composition  is  full  and 


.Donizetti 
.  ..^'ieu.xtem]lfl 
.Kandeg^er 
.Millard 


rich  in  harmony,  and  a  melody,  devotional  in  its 
char.acter.  is  ob-erved  at  varinus  stages.  .\  grand 
(diinax  to  the  whole  is  the  respon.;ive  idiorus.  "Kock 
of  Ages,"  which  was  written  by  the  deceased  musi- 
cian himself,  and  is  always  impressive.  The  chorus 
did  their  part  well,  observing  the  marks  of 
expression  carefully.  The  soloists  also  contributed 
materiallv  to  the  success  of  the  work.  Mrs.  Munroe, 
Miss  .1.  M.  Patrick,  and  Mr.  Wood  of  Daniels onville, 
Conn.,  had  various  numbers  allot  ted  them.  Miss 
Patrick  ]M'o\-ed  her  versatility  of  talent  bv  singing 
equally  well,  if  not  belter,  in  an  entirely  different 
kind  of  music  to  that  in  which  she  had  appeared 
the  preceding  day.  The  rich  contralto  \'nice  of  .Mrs. 
Munroe  was  heard  to  muidi  advanlagc,  also.  We 
have  known  Mr.  Wood  to  sing  better,  and  with  much 
greater  ease  than  he  did  on  this  occasion. 

The  miscellaneous  poi'tion  of  the  programme  is 
appended  ;  — 

1.  Crralid  Organ  Concerto,  Set.  2 H  inilcl 

(a)  .Vllegro  m  le^io^o.     {b)  Allegro,     (cl  .-\dagio. 

[d]  .VIleLOOina  non  Presto. 
Mr.  H.  E  Parkhurst. 

2.  Song  from  "  Pi  i  ili  Tolemei   ' 

Mr.  Herbert  lirown. 

X    Violin  Solo.     I'aila>-ie  (Jai)rice 

Master  \yillis  E.  Xowell. 

4.  Song.    "  Oiilv  forOiic" 

'Mrs.  A.  C.  Munroe. 

5.  Duetto.    "  \*ieni  al  mio  sen  " 

Mrs.  .1.  Stewart  Hrown.  Mr.  Herbert  Hrown. 
G.     Violin  Soio.     Fantasie  slir  des  tlicincs  de  Hellini, 

Eichberg 
Master  W.  E.  Nowell. 
7.    Choral.    "  .\  mighty  Fortress  is  our  God." 

Martin  Luther 

'\tr.  Herbert  Brown,  the  Providence  tenor,  was 
not  in  very  good  voice,  but  sang  artistically.  Master 
Xowell  showed  many  points  of  excellence  in  his 
violin  solos,  and  the  audience  were  so  jtleased  with 
Vieuxtem|is'  Caprice  that  an  encore  was  only  just 
escajted.  I'erhaps  the  vocal  number  most  enjo\-ed 
was  .Mrs.  Munroe's  song,  the  riMidering  of  wdiicli  was 
characterized  by  good  taste  and  excellent,  modera- 
tion. The  duel,  between  Mrs.  and  .Mr.  Brown  did 
not  impress  us  favorably,  the  singers  more  than  once 
falling  from  the  key  in  the  unison  jjassages.  It  - 
ought  to  be  mentioni'd,  however,  that  .Mrs.  Brown 
was  sufftudng  from  a  severe  cold,  but  was  unwilling 
to  cause  ft  change  of  i)rogramme. 

]Mr.  Parkhurst  deserves  great  praise  for  his  capital 
playing  of  the  llatidcl  concerto.  It  was  one  of  the 
best  organ  jierformances  to  wdiich  we  have  listened 
for  a  long  time,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  more 
9U(di.  If  Mr.  Parkhurst  would  give  a  series  of 
recitals  this  winter,  he  would  receive  the  thanks  of 
all  music  lovers  hereabouts. 

A  magnificent  au.lience  was  present  at  the  evening 
concert,  every  seat  in  the  hall,  including  a  large 
numlicr  of  extra  chairs,  being  occupied.  Like  many 
Worcester  audiences,  however,  it  was  cold  at  first, 
the  ajiplause  udiich  greeted  a  splendid  rendering  of 
Mozart's  "  .-Vve  Vertim  "'  by  the  chorus  under  ('aid 
Zcrralin,  being  very  scanty.  The  chorus  numbered 
between  400  and  ."lOO,  and  showed  itself  more  amena- 
ble than  usu.al  to  the  conductor's  baton.  The  chorus 
from  "  Tannhauser  "  was  almost  equally  well  sung, 
although  the  brass  accompaniments  would  have 
immensely  enhanced  the  effect. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  single  out  any  particular 
artist  f(U'  special  distinction.  The  concert  was 
marked  by  a  uniform  excellence  throughout.  The 
Temjile  Quartette  took  the  audience  by  stortn,  and 
were  twice  encored.  Their  singing  w.-ts  as  near 
perfect  as  it  is  possible  for  male  quartet  singing  to 
be.  Both  Miss  Beebe  and  Miss  Drasdil  were 
honored  by  recalls.  Each  distinguished  herself. 
Miss  Drasdil  gave  the  well-worn  "0  mio  Fernando." 
the  first  movement  especially,  very  effectively,  and 
Miss  Beebe's  singing  ofthe.Iewel  Song  from  "Faust" 
was  as  nearly  faultless  as  m.ay  be.  The  latter  ladv's 
seciuid  selection— the  Bishop  song — she  sang  at  last 
year's  festival,  if  we  remember  aright.  The  new 
descriptive  .song  "The  Raft,"  sung  by  Mr.  Winch,  is 
not  so  effective  as  it  would  appear  at  a  fir.st  reaci  ig. 
Mr.  Winch,  however,  brought  out  all  there  was  in 
it. 

The  charming  little  vocal  fragment  l>y  Rubinstein 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  before.  It  was 
sung  very  effectively  by  Mr.  Fessenden. 

The  English  glee,  "  The  Chough  and  Crow."  wag 
not  taken  at  nearly  so  (piick  time  as  we  have  heard 
it  in  the  country  of  its  origin.  In  the  English 
version  of  the  glee,  a  chorus  occurs  between  the 
soprano  and  alto  solos;  but  in  the  .American  edition 
this  cliorus  is  omitted.  Miss  Drasdil  had  one  of  the 
old  copies,  and  when  Miss  Beebe  had  done  singing, 
of  course  waited  for  the  chorus,  whicli  would  not 
come.     This  little  ronlnlnnps  of  course  marred  the 
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cfTrrtof  tlioglec,  but,  was  certainly  nut  Miss  Drasilil'a 
fault. 

The  following  is  the  full  programme: 

1.  riiorUH— *'  Ave  V'Tum  " Mnzart 

2.  Jewel  Sung  fr..ni  "  Kaust,'' Gounod 

MisH  Henrietta  lleebe. 

3.  Vocnl  March,    f'umposeil  exprensly  for  theTempIn 

(Juartetto,  by Duilley  Buek 

Ti'Uiplc  Quartette. 

4.  Cavatin.a— "  O  mio  Fernanili)," Donizetti 

MiHH  AruiaDraMflil. 

6.    Sonp;— "Tlic  Rail," Tinsuti 

Mr.  J.  F.  Wineh. 

6.  Solo,  Trio  and  Cliorus— "  The  Chough  ami  rrnw," 

liislnip 
Solos  liy 
Miss  Beebc,  Miss  Drasd'il  and  Mr.  Wineh. 

7.  SonpH: 

[o]  "Thou'rt  like  unto  a  flower,". .  .Rubinstein 
[(']   Canzonetta— "  Sei  tropira  bella," 

Gordiginni 
Mr.  W.  H.  Fessenden. 

8.  Song— "Tell  meniv  heart," liisbop 

Miss  H.  Beohe. 

9.  Quartet— '*The  Hoarse  Singers.'' Schumann 

Temple  Quartette. 

in.  Song— "The  Voices  of  Youth," Mendelssohn 

Miss  Anu.a  Drasdil. 

11.  Song—"  My  denr  and  oidv  Love," Sullivan 

Mr.  .1.  F.  Wineh. 

12.  Chorus  from  "Taiuihiiufier,"  "Hark!  hear  the  can- 

non's thnniler  pealing," Wagner 

[CoijcfiufcJ  on  last  pa^fe.] 
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BOS  TO  N,     OCT.     30,     1815. 

Hans  von  Buelow. 

Five  of  the  seven  concerts  in  which  this  great 
artist  was  to  commence  his  American  career,  in  our 
Boston  Music  Kail,  are  already,  at  this  present 
writing,  memories  of  the  past ;  and  they  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  Friday  evening  and  Saturday 
afternoon  of  this  week  will  have  completed  the  series. 
The}'  have  been  rich  and  rare  experiences;  nor  can 
any  promise  of  the  coming  season  be  ex])ectcd  to 
surpass  or  hard!}'  rival  them  in  interest.  They 
have  been  admirably  managed ;  the  programmes 
have  put  the  noblest  compositions  of  great  masters 
foremost,  if  tliey  have  dealt  also  largely  with  the 
wild  sensational  productions  of  the  modern  school, 
wliich  at  any  rate  please  curiosity  by  showing  to 
what  marvellous  perfection  the  finger  virtuosity  is 
carried.  There  has  been  an  orchestra,  a  small  one 
to  be  sure,  with  the  best  conductor  in  America  at 
its  liead  during  the  first  week,  which  besides  accom- 
panying the  Concertos  has  played  some  of  the  very 
best  of  Overtures.  And  Doctor  yon  Buelow  has  had 
instruments  to  play  upon,  expressly  made  for  him 
by  the  Messrs.  Chickering,  which  we  believe  all 
who  have  heard  them  will  agree  with  us  surpass 
anything  we  have  ever  heard  anywhere  in  power, 
rich  sonority,  sweetness,  evenness  of  tone  and  action, 
and  which  indeed  have  proved  adequate  to  all  re- 
quirements of  such  a  master  in  sucn  music  and 
(strange  to  say)  in  such  a  Hall.  For,  what  with  the 
master's  wonderful  distinctness  of  touch  and  rare 
power  of  bringing  out  tone  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  what  with  such  an  instrument  to  respond, 
everything  was  heard,  felt  and  appreciated  in  that 
vast  space  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  parlor,  and  the  real 
wonder  was  that  no  one  thought  of  it  as  wonderful. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  great  pianist  was 
sure  to  make  his  full  and  fair  impression.  And 
sureness,  certaintj-,  is  to  be  set  down  as  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  his  peculiar  power.  He  never 
fails  ;  it  seems  impossible  for  him  to  fail.  Whatever 
he  undertakes,  he  is  absolutely  master  of  it  all.  It 
does  not  (commonly  at  least)  master  him,  and 
therein  talent  has  its  compensating  advantage  over 
genius,  which  has  finer  moments,  inspirations,  but 
is  seldom  sure  of  tljem. — But  let  us  take  the  history 
in  order. 

1.1/  Concert,  Jfondity  Eccnimj,  Od.  IS. 

Overture- LLuuur.t.    Xo  3 Beethoven 

[Oieliestra.] 


The  Fitlh  (ir.-ui.l  Concerto  (<)pu»  7.3),  in  E  Flat, 

Beethoven 

Allegro— Adagio  un  jioen  mOf,sn— Kondu. 

[I'iMTio  and  On  lieBtra  1 

H.\NS  VO.V    m;iCLOW. 

Overture- Oberon.: Weber 

Andante— Fifth  Symphony Beethoven 

Soli  — 

[n^  Nocturne |"0|ni'!  .37],  No.  2  in  (i. 

[h\  Chant  I'olonalee..[TranHCri])tion  by  Liszt.] 
[c]    Bcrceu.se [Opus  ,17.] 

[./]  Valse [Opus  42] 

Chopin 

Fantaisie  Hongroise— Piano  and  Orchestra Liwzt 

Dedicated  to  Hans  Vox  BuEi/OW. 
I'ricBt.s'  March— Athali.i Mendelssohn 

No  finer  audience,  and  few  larger,  ever  greeted  any 
artist  in  that  Hall.  The  stately  programme  also 
lent  assurance.  It  spoke  well  for  the  interpreter, 
and  showed  an  honoi'able  desire  to  meet  the  best 
taste  and  culture  of  our  city  on  its  own  ground, 
that  he  chose  the  greatest,  purest  music  for  the  first 
manifestation  of  his  powers,  and  that  he  saw  tit  to 
make  the  greatest  of  Overtures  the  jirelude  to  tlie 
greatest  of  Concertos,  with  the  most  imagin.ative  of 
the  romantic  Overtures  to  follow  it ;  and  again  a 
heavenly  Andante  of  Beethoven  before  his  Chopin 
si)U)S.  It  challenged  recognition  on  high  grounds 
when  he  stepped  forward  thus  between  solid  pillars 
of  the  immortal  temple  of  the  divine  Art.  The 
Fmitaifiir  Hongroisc  could  at  least  be  accepted  as  a 
pardonable  letting  off  of  fireworks  when  enthusiasm 
was  at  its  height  and  sober  senses  getting  weary  ; 
and  the  March  from  Aihalie  was  certainl}'  a  good 
"  playing  out  "  piece,  rounding  the  whole  off  classi- 
call}', — ideally  fit,  if  practically  superfluous.  Of  all 
this  the  small  orchestra,  under  Carl  Bergmans's 
baton,  gave  a  fair  outline,  although,  to  be  sure,  four 
first  violins  were  rather  thin  and  feeble  for  the  great 
crescendo  of  the  "Leonora"  ]S"o.  3. 

Had  we  time  to  go  minutely  and  an.alytically  into 
the  whole  rendering  of  that  inexhau,stibly  rich  and 
glorious  Concerto,  it  would  be  saying  all  that  need 
be  said  of  Doctor  yon  Billow's  art.  In  conception, 
e.xecution  and  expression,  taken  all  together,  it  was 
in  a  higher  degree  than  %ve  have  ever  known  before 
true  to  the  whole  .scope  and  meaning  of  the  work  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  revealed  a  rare  peculiar 
faculty  of  his,  as  much  a  matter  oF  the  brain  as  of 
the  practiced  fingers,  of  reaching  everybody.  Many 
times  as  that  work  has  been  played  in  Boston,  and 
well  played,  we  doubt  if  it  ever  made  its  mark  so 
signally  upon  a  great  audience.  Before  hearing 
anything  more,  that  one  performance  established  in 
us  the  very  rare  and  comfortable  assurance,  that 
here  was  an  artist  on  whom  we  could  absolutely  rely 
for  a  true  and  effective  rendering  of  the  composer's 
raeiining  for  the  first  thing.  There  were  no  short- 
comiui^s,  no  extravagancies;  none  of  the  wilful 
traits  which  shook  one's  confidence  even  in  the 
midst  of  tlie  electrifying  moments  of  Kubinstein. 
And  there  was  none  of  that  sentimental  trick  of 
over-doing  the^joco  ritardnndo,  which  young  pianists, 
of  the  gentler  sex  especially,  spoiled  by  flattering 
publics,  are  so  apt  to  fall  into.  Here  was  the 
thoughtful,  the  self-centred  master,  interpreter  and 
teacher,  who  Icnew  what  he  was  doing,  and  who  on- 
ly gave  and  did  not  take  when  hands  were  clap- 
ping. 

Now  as  to  all  the  component  qualities  of  a  con- 
summate iechuque,  as  to  the  whole  list  of  liquid  runs, 
crisp  staccatos,  legatos,  arpeggios,  &c.,  <fcc.,  let  us 
take  it  all  for  granted  ;  in  such  an  artist  cdd  va  sans 
dire;  the  long  enumeration  has  been  reiterated 
about  a  thousand  players,  in  a  thousand  musical 
reports  and  criticisms,  clothed  with  whatever  flour- 
ish of  rhetorical  cleverness,  and,  even  if  we  had  the 
patience  to  go  through  it  all,  who  would  have 
patience  to  read  it  ?  Tlie  long  bill  may  be  safely 
passed,  as  they  say  in  legislatures,  after  mere  read- 
ing of  its  title.  Resolved,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Von 
Billow's  technique  is  simply  perfect.      But  out  of  all 


this  we  must  specify  certain  traits.  Ills  in  a  degree 
tli:it  we  ha\'e  nevi*r  scfen  realized  before,  which, 
while  they  are  technical,  imply  a  fine  intellectual, 
spiritual  i'oree  hidiind.  First,  as  perhaps  the  mo.st 
marked  trait  in  his  )ilaying.  is  the  power  of  produc- 
ing /one,  full,  free,  (-xpressive,  graduated  to  every 
sliade  of  ]iower  or  cnhir  ;  every  note  is  heard  and 
Ins  its  weiglit.  The  f/.s'/;/r/;"«s- of  his  rendering  is 
a  revelatiiin. — distinctness  without  tlie  least  atift'ness 
or  break  of  continuity.  Tills  of  course  implies 
.strength  and  freedom  of  touch,  exquisite  shading, 
and  mastei-y  of  the  rare  art  oi pkras/n-ff.  It  implies 
also  sympathy  with  his  instrument  (to  which  he 
leaned  so  fondly  and  kept  himself  so  ?Lea/\  as  if  to 
establish  an  electric  current,)  as  well  as  an  instinct- 
ive feeling  of  the  place  which  the  sounds  were  to 
fill,  and  which  tliey  did  fill  so  successfully,  as  we 
have  said  before,  that  few  seem  to  have  said  or 
thought  how  wonderful  it  was ; — and  yet  we  h.-ive 
even  heard  comphaints  that  the  Music  Hall  was  too 
large  for  the  the  fair  hearing  of  an  orchestra  ! 
Where  he  astonished,  startled,  lie  did  not  break  the 
spell  of  beauty.  Proportion,  measure,  the  repoae  of 
Art,  pervaded  all.  Those  wide  haiid-tuU  ciiords, 
how  throughout  their  wdiole  breadth  the  tones  all 
clung  at  once  to  the  keyboard  and  to  the  ear,  as  if 
fixed  instantaneously  and  simultaneously  by  Sun 
power.  And  chords,  where  not  only  both  hands 
were  full,  but  the  whole  space  between. — how  even- 
ly and  smoothly  they  moved  on  !  (Here  we  arj 
anticipating ;  we  have  in  mind  a  passage  in  the 
Hungarian  Fantaisie).  In  the  Concerto  the  raoid 
running  passage  in  octaves  was  remarkably  even 
and  subdued  to  beautiful  expression. 

]S'ow  all  this  is  remarked  essentially  in  all  his 
]>laying;  it  is  only  the  difference  in  the  music,  in 
the  author.  In  every  case  he  gives  you  the  inl'a'li- 
ble  true  reading.  We  were  hearing  Beethoven,  as 
afterw"ards  Clioi»in,  far  more  than  we  were  hearing 
Billow.  And  that  ]iei-hap3  is  highest  praise.  At 
the  same  time  on  reflection  we  feel,  as  so  many  ha\e 
felt,  that  he  plays  more  from  the  liead  than  from 
the  heart.  The  effect  produced/rom  A/mis  not  pre- 
cisely the  inspiration  of  genius.  Yet  he  knows  his 
author  and  his  whole  repertoire  (which  he  has  all 
by  heart)  as  well  as  he  knows  his  instrument;  and 
there  is  no  denying  that  he  plays  all  con  arnorc  (we 
could  be  pleased  to  notice  some  exceptions!);  that 
he  loves  the  music,  or  takes  at  all  events  a  frank 
delight  in  it;  his  genial  smile,  and  half  conscious 
looking  off  towards  the  audience,  show  that  he  feels 
very  happy  in  seeking  out  and  bringing  out  all  the 
tone  and  all  the  sense  that  lies  in  every  note  and 
phrase.  If  he  is  not  one  of  the  inspired  men,  he 
has  that  highest  kind  of  talent,  made  the  most  of, 
and  ever  sure  in  its  interpretation  of  inspired  works, 
which  sometimes  is  so  much  more  satisfactory 
than  uncertain  senius,  a  victim  of  its  nerves  and 
failing  at  the  crisis. 

We  feel  that  we  have  about  .said  our  say,  and  pass 
to  a  brief  record  of  the  other  concerts,  merely  men- 
tioning by  the  way  that  the  fourth  (."Saturday)  was 
a  repetition  of  the  first  programme  and  more  than 
confirmed  the  first  impression.  Here  is  the  pro- 
gramme of  the 

Second  Concert,  October  20, 

Overture — Wassertraiier Cheruhini 

Grand  Concerto— [Opus  16]  in  F  jVIiuor, 

.\dolphe  Henselt 
Allegro  Fatetico— Lnighetto — Allegro  Agitato. 
HANS  VON  BUELOW. 

Overture— Der  Freischutz CM.  Von  Weber 

Soli— 15  Variations  [Opus  35]  in  E  Flat — Fugue  and 

Finale Heelho\en 

On  a  theme  from  the  "  ."^infoiiia  Eroica." 

Menuet— From  Svmijhonv  No.  3 Mendelssohn 

Polon.aife  Biillan'te- [Opiis  73]  in  E..r  M.  VonWebir 
Instrumented  for  Fiano  and  Orchestra  by  F.  Liszt. 

The  principal  number  of  the  programme  was,  we 
confess,  what  interested  us  least.  What  interested 
most  in  the  Henselt  Concerto  was  von  Billow's  easy 
and  perfect  mastery  of  its  extraordinary  difficulties  ; 
but  of  the  composition  itself,  though  not  without 
])assages  of  beauty,  we  must  still  say  as  we  did  after 
Mr.  Petersilea  played  it  in  a  Harvard  Concert  nine 
years  since :  "  Its  thoughts  are  commonplace ;  its 
sentimental  quality  is  onh'  better  than  the  average 
of  the  better  masters  of  the  new  Piano  virtuoso 
school;  and  the  instrumentation  is  often  awkward- 
ly managed  and  .'sometimes  coarse.  It  is  not  sym- 
phonic, but  after  all  a  purely  piano-forte  pieie,  a 
piece  for  virtuosos.  The  fact  that  it  is  possibly  the 
'  most  difficult '  piece  for  the  executant  ever  written 
is  rather  a  left-handed  kind  of  piraise."  But  we  felt 
more  than  compet:sated  by  the  admirable  rendering 
of  the  Beethoven  Variations,  etc.,  while  the  Scherzo 
from  the  Sonata,  Op.  31.  No.  3, — given  for  an  encore 
piece — was  such  a  felicity  of  perfect  execution  as 
would  make   one  smile   in  his  sleep.     The  Weber 
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Pciliin.'ii'ie,  too.    was    extremely    bi-illiant,  graceful, 
faseinating  and  refreshing. 

TViiVif  Concert,  October  22. 

Overture — Les  .^beneerapes Clierubini 

Fourth  Grand  Concerto— [Opus  .W]  in  G  Major. 

Beetlioven 
"With  Cadences  composed  by  Hans  Von  Riilow, 
Concert  Overture Julius  Rietz 

Soli— [rt]  Prelude  and  Futjtie— For  the  Organ,  in  .K- 

Minor Bach 

[M  Trelude  and  Fn<nn — [Opus  il.ll  Xo.  1,  .Mendelssohn 
[.)  Prelude  and  f^lfiue- [()|)Us  72]  He  la  Suite.  ..T.  Raft 
Allegretto— From  the  EiL'lith  Symphony.  ..Beethoven 

[Orclieslra.] 
First  Grand  Concerto— In  K  Fat Liszt 

Tlie  second  greatest  of  tlie  Beethoven  Concertos, 
— the  delicate,  poetic  ona  par  cyccVence — was  also 
exi|uisitely  rendered,  makir.j;  a  deep  impression. 
B'lt  we  cannot  say  that  Billow's  very  elaborate  and 
difKcuIt  Cadenza  in  llie  first  movement  seemed  to  us 
to  keep  the  spirit  of  the  work.  It  was  constructed, 
to  Ik'  sure,  out  uf  its  themes  and  fragments;  but  we 
did  not  feel  that  theri-  was  atiy  vital  germination  or 
development;  it  was  ratlier  an  ingr-iiiniis  yiutting 
together  for  effect;  not  a  fine  momentary  rhapsody 
or  reverie  inspired  by  Beetlioven  ;  it  seemed  to  take 
leave  of  him  for  the  nonce,  running  away  with  his 
m.aterials  and  playing  strange  freaks  with  tliem. 
Tlie  prelude  and  fugue  playing  was  indeed  most 
masterly.  Here  liis  wonili'ri'ul  distinctness  came 
a  liidrably  in  Jilay  ;  ami  never  hiive  we  heard  tiieine 
aid  answer,  and  tlie  wliole  int''r\vea\  ing  <d"  parts  in 
a  fuiiui'  so  clearly  iTuli\'iduali;'e(l  and  m;tde  so  easy 
fcu'  tlie  untutoreil  ear  to  follow  ;  wdiile  all  was 
clothed  with  grace,  or  grandeur.or  cleep  religious  feel- 
i.  gas  the  case  might  be.  ;\fterthe  magnificent  Bach 
]>rcdude  ami  fugue,  so  efl'ectivcdy  tr.iuscribed  from 
the  Orean  by  l.iszt.  that  by  Me'ml<dss,,lin  made  an 
intiTesting contrast,  the  introduced  Clinral  and  con 
elusion  havinga  hea\enly  expression.  The  work  by 
Half,  though  it  was  prelude  ;ind  fugue,  seemed  but  a 
trivial  ingenious  freak,  after  the  otlier.s  ;  a  tripping, 
dancing.  rji])i<l,  movement,  ]il:iying  with  old  forms 
without  much  respect,  frolicing  in  chains  lor  mi're 
<lislilay  of  cleverness.  Htit  it  was  nnirvelbuisly 
played.  The  hiud  and  long  recalls  elicited  again 
tinit.  witching  Scherzo  from  the  Ileetli()ven  Sonata. 

— Was  it  in  this  concert  or  the  next  th.at.  in  an- 
swer to  an  unreasonably  pertituiciinis  recall,  wlien 
the  ](ianist  might  well  be  fatigued,  in  view  too  of  a 
(liUlcult  Concerto  that  was  to  follow,  he  with  a  mod- 
est deprecating  air  addressed  »  few  words  to  the  au- 
dience ?  What  were  they?  Very  few  heard  or 
guessed;  but  on  the  testimony  of  those  sitting 
nearest  he  said,  evidently  having  been  informeti  a- 
bont  the  "Athens  of  America":  "Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  you  are  .Vtheniaus  ;  I  am  i)r()nd  of  your 
good  o]iinions  I  "     Katlier  neat  .and  humorous  ! 

Now  of  that  same  Liszt  Concerto  in  K  flat,  which 
hail  beeti  played  here  by  several  before,  even  Von 
Billow's  absolute  mastery  coukl  not  make  us  feel  the 
opening  and  jiervading  theme  to  be  anything  but 
"  ugly  "  as  we  always  found  if.  There  are  striking- 
ly, lieautifnl  efl'e<ts  in  the  work  ;  some  of  the  cypsy 
passaa'cs.  with  triangle,  «fcc.,  are  very  bright  and 
quaint,  and  there  is  every  sort  of  brillinncy  of  pas- 
sage work,  and  queer  ftlicitics  of  instrumentation. 
But  after  Beethoven  Concertos  it  is  hard  tot, ike  such 
things  quite  .serously.  Fantastical  extravaganzas 
would  seem  to  be  the  titter  name  for  many  of  these 
modern  so-called  Concertos.  Von  Billow's  part  in 
it,  of  course,  could  not  fail  to  create  enthusiasm  per 
se. 

-  Space  fails  us  for  more  now;  and  we  are  not 
altogether  sorry,  for  before  speaking  of  the  new 
Russian  Concerto,  which  formed  the  cliief  feature 
of  the  fifth  Concert,  we  would  gladly  hear  it  per 
fm-med  again,  as  it  will  be  this  (Saturday)  after- 
noon. 


Tietjens  and  Arabella  Goddard. 

The  next  mu--i(al  attraction  is  the  Tietjens  Con- 
certs, whicli  Messrs.  Strakosch  announce  for  next 
Monday  and  Friday  evenings.  There  will  of  course 
be  great  eagerness  to  hear  the  famous  lyric  artist, 
and  the  most  distinguished  of  English  pianists,  one 
of  the  foremost  lady  [lianists  of  the  world.  The 
company  includes  a  Tenor  and  a  Baritone  singer, 
and  M.  Sauret,  the  excellent  violinist  ;  and  there 
will  be  an  orchestra  conducted  by   ll.iretzek.       A 


writer  from  New  York  to  the  Philad.dphia  A,n,ilci(r 
says  of  the  two  principal  stars: 

The  great  difflcuUy  thai  TiTiKNS  has  had  to  encounter 
witli  us,  is  her  own  fame.  Such  glimpses  as  we  had  caught 
of  her  througll  tlic  English  press  were  in  Fidelio,  Semira- 
miile,  or  Lucreila,  large  works,  th.at  are  foregone  success- 
es in  plot,  costume  and  scenery,  .\lthouiih  stamlvng  on 
the  bare  hoards  of  a  concert  room,  her  Xew  York  critics 
have  not  separated  her  from  these  woiks,  or  listened  to 
her  with  their  eyes  closed.  It  is  not  jtood  ju. lament  or 
good  criticism  to  travel  out  of  the  record.  'When  Tietjens 
sintjs  Jlet  Haggio,  let  us  just  judge  of  the  .aria  per  se,  and 
never  niin.l  going  into  elaborate  disiiuisiiions  as  to  how 
much  lietter  the  movement  would  lie  If,  so  and  so.  True 
criticism  takes  things  just  .as  it  finds  them;  and  although 
comi>arisons  are  its  stock  in  trade,  it  will  not  jumble  nii 
in  its  sense  music  and  the  dram.a. 

Tietjens  is  re.ally  a  great  singer— is  an  artist  of  the  most 
consmnmatn  skill  and  genius.  Her  voice  is  large  and 
pure,  and  such  a  unit  as  to  rei;ister.  that  the  life  and  tim- 
bre of  her  lowest  note  are  manifested  in  her  highest.  Her 
tunefulness  IS  amazing-  No  matter  wll.it  tie-  i)assage  or 
interval,  everything  Is  as  clear  anti  as  true  as  a  bell.  Her 
culture  is  magnilieent,  and  her  school  of  the  very  highest 
order.  Her  vi-rsatilitv,  also,  is  most  cxtr-iordinary.  One 
could  scarcely  suppo-^e  that  the  gaudy  creature  thattlash- 
CB  its  wings  so  rapidly  and  so  brilliantly  through  the 
Ar'liti  Wii'.tz,  was  the  same  that  folds  them  up  so  jilain- 
tively,  so  tenderly,  so  simjily  in  Kiithheii  Marounieen. 

There  is  one  little  bit  of  information  that  the  critics  have 
given  US  here,  for  whi(di  we  ought  to  lie  truly  grateful. 
They  inform  irs  that  Mile.  Tietjens'  voice,  after  the  enor- 
mous wear  and  tear  of  twenty-tivc  years,  is  not  jirecisely 
as  fresh  an<I  young  as  tliat<if  a  girl  of  eighteen.  Xobody 
doubts  it;  l>ut,  after  all,  her  voice  is  younger  than  she  is 
herself,  and  is,  even  now.  one  of  the  lust  in  the  market  for 
either  concert  or  opera.  My  opinion  is.  that  there  is  no 
hall  in  America  that  it  will  not  till  to  the  tirlm.  Her  sue. 
ress  here,  f.ir  so  far.  has  lu-eii  marked,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  she  will  continue  to  command  line  audiences  to  the 
close  other  eng.agcnu-nt. 

If  is  very  difVicuit  to  say  anything  at  all  atiout  Madame 
Goi>i».\Kl>'s  pianr>-p!aying-  She  appe:irs  to  in.'  to  have  a 
mastery  over  the  i>iauo,  iiecullarly  her  own,  and  bcyoial 
the  simple  reach  of  one's  pen.  As  the  spirit  moved  her, 
she  played  miles  away  from  me,  and  into  my  V(-ry  ear.  if 
you  could  call  singing  playing;  for  the  instrument  sang 
under  her  tlngers.  Such  a  continuous  How  of  delicate 
sound  I  had  never  heanl  previously  from  a  piano;  nor 
had  I  ever  heard  a  eraiider  volume  in  forte  passages.  In 
truth,  slie  is  a  gre.it  pianist — great  in  every  relation. 

It  strikes  us,  however,  that  if  instead  of  Ay:!iH 
]\'if/::es  and  Kalfi^ecn  yr'tvourH'Chn.  the  great  sinircr 
would  act  on  a  good  suggestion  wdiicli  we  have  Iieard 
made  in  jirivate.  and  sing  in  one  ]irogramme  three 
things  wdiich  more  than  any  have  made  her  concert 
fame,  the  attraction  would  be  iria-sislible.  The 
three  iiieces  are:  "  Bell  Uaggio"  from  ,^'m'iriniihje'  ; 
"  I)ove  Sono  "  from  /.'  X<*2zr  eli  Fiejaro,  and  (above 
all)  the  great  Seena  from   Fiilelio. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  has  been  jiroiiipt 
to  avail  itself  of  Jllle.  Tietjkns's  j>res(-nce  here,  and 
will  give  ns  the  opportunity  of  hearing  her  in  (Orato- 
rio— "  Elijah  " — on  Monday  evening,  Nov.  S. 


Xkxt  Wfek.  besides  the  Tietjens  Concerts,  will 
be  full  of  music.  The  Harvard  Sv.mi-iionv  Covckuts 
begin  on  Thursday  afternoon,  wIumi  Mr.  Peu-^bo 
will  play  again  the  Bennett  Concerto,  which  he 
played  two  years  ago  for  the  first  time  ;  the  Sym- 
phony will  be  the  "  .Scotch"  by  Beethoven  ;  besides 
which  Chernbini's  Overture  to  "  The  Water-Carrier" 
and  Weber's  to  the  "  Kuler  of  the  Spirits."  The 
aeitson  tickets  ("iili/)  admit  to  the  last  rehearsal 
(Tuesday,  at  2  P.M.).— Ernst  Pecuio's  first  Piano 
Kecital  will  take  place  at  Wesleyau  Hall  on  Friday 
afternoon. — .\s  usual,  the  announceniMit  of  a  Har- 
vard Concert,  draws  hitlier  others  of  the  same  sort; 
the  Thomas  Orchestra  comes  out  with  three  an- 
nouncements for  that  week,  including  a  Sunday 
evening  Concert.  This  throws  the  Oratorio  with 
Tietjens  into  Monday  evening. — There  has  been 
English  Opera  all  this  week  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
and  will  be  nezt  week.  (The  newspapers  are  our 
only  authority  for  the  report). 


Organ  Music  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Eiotmu:  — W',.  understand  that  the  letter  on 
organ  music  in  our  city  which  we  wrote  you  in 
June  last,  proved  interesting  to  some  of  your  read- 
ers, and  also,  thtit  it  was  copied  by  one  of  the 
leading  English  musical  papers.  It  occurred  to  us 
that  it  might  pirove  interesting  to  know  that  the 
organ  recitals  under  the  direction  of  Jlr.  Samuel  P. 
AVarren  will  be  resumed  this  fall  and  winter,  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  These  recitals  are 
assuming  a  permanent  eh.aracter  and  m.ay  be  looked 
forward  to  as  a  certainty  this  season  at  least.  We 
have  learned  also  that  ncsv  organ  compositions 
wdiich  have  not  yet  been  ]iresented  in  this  country, 
will  be  ofTered  by  .Mr.  Warren.  While  re-reading 
the  other  d.ay  a  chapter  of  Iiraper's  "  Intellectual 
Development  in  l{!urope."  we  were  reminded  of 
the  claim  that  is  oft.-u  made  by  public  performers 
of  playing  such  and  such  works  for  the  tirxt  lime. 
Draper  speaks  of  the  injustice  done  to  philosopliers 
by  according  to  Lord  Bacon  the  credit  of  lieiug  the 
founder  of  the  philosophy  generally  attributable  to 
him,  for  the  reason  that  it  had  existed  long  before 
Bacon's  day.  Of  course  there  will  be  many  to  ilis- 
pute  this  with  Dr.  Draper,  fir  it  admits  of  sides. 
But  playing  works  for  the  first  time  in  public  can 
readily  be  settled.  For  instance  if  .\Ir.  Eddy  of 
Chicago  prints  on  his  programme,  say  ;  .March  IH'ii), 
that  Tliiele'.s  Variations  in  C  major  (manuscript), 
and  Thiele's  Concert  Piece  in  C  minor  (manuscriiit) 
are  now  played  for  the  first  time  in  imlilic.  we  can 
object  to  the  fact  by  saying  tluit  Mr.  Eugene  Thayer 
las  ]ilayed  the  Variations,  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Warren  the 
Concert  Piece,  some  time  before  that  date.  The 
only  way  by  ivliich  a  iierformer  can  avoivi  makinrr 
such  ludicrous  mistakes  is  by  keeping  himself  well 
informed  of  what  is  going  on  (dsewhere  in  his  branch 
of  art.  We  bcdieve  that  Beubke's  Sonata  iu  C  mi. 
nor  is  one  of  three  or  four  ccdossal  works  for  the 
organ,  wliieli  can  yet  be  claimed  as  ]ilayed  for  the 
1  _»>.s-Mime  in  ]inblic.  It  has  been  presented  in  pub- 
lie  four  times  by  Mr.  S.  I".  Warren.  We  are  not 
t  unaware  that  Mr.  Carter,  assistant  organist  at  Trin- 
ity Church.  Ii.is  puldished  it  as  one  of  /lix  pieces, 
played  on  Sundays.  But  playing  people  in  ami  out 
of  church  on  bits  of  the  Reiibke  Sonata,  not  to 
speak  of  the  desecration,  is  a  mighty  dilTcrenl  thiu" 
from  presenting  it  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  work  wliicli 
will  not  admit  of  being  given  by  piecemeal  Any 
jiart  of  it  is  so  intim.afely  connected  with  wdiat  pre- 
cedes  or  follows,  that  it  would  be  iinpo.ssible  to  get 
any  conception  of  the  work,  without  an  entire  ren- 
dering. It  stands  or  falls  as  a  whole,  [f  we  may 
judge  by  Mr.  Carter's  inter|>retation  of  works  of 
much  less  ditfieulty.we  cannot  bidieve  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  requisite  force  for  presenting  such  a  work 
as  thi-s  sonata,  lie  might  acquire  the  technicality 
and  play  it  all  through  correctly,  but  lie  would  ney. 
er  lose  sight  or  consciousness  of  the  mere  technical- 
ity. He  is  sim|ily  playing  it — it  rests  there.  He 
lacks  the  fire  which  would  make  him  sometliing 
more  than  what  he  is  now — a  good,  steady,  careful 
player.  It  is  otherwise  with  Mr.  Warren.  lie  has 
the  real  artistic  n;iture.  and  the  technicality  so  com- 
pletely under  his  control,  tliat  he  lives  in  the  work, 
carries  it  before  him  and  exjiresses  what  he  clioose--. 
Say  for  instance  in  the  part  of  the  Sonata  (the  sub- 
jeet  is  taken  from  the  'Jltli  Psalm),  wdiere  it  may 
express;  "0  Lord  God,  to  wdiom  vengeance  be 
longeth.  show  thyself."  the  lemjio  is  increased,  and 
a  tremendous  crescendo  worked  up.  wdiich  would  be 
impossible  to  express,  unless  the  technicality  became 
of  comparatively  second  importance. 

The  concerts  will  he  resumed  we  understand  next 
week.  At  intervals,  as  new  works  of  interest  may 
appear,  we  will  send  yon,  if  agreeable,  a  short  notice 
of  them — perchance  they  may  prove  acceptable  to 
those  interested  in  organ  music   and  tliese    re(Mtals. 

J  A 

^'cw  Tori-,  Oct.  25//(.  LST.'i. 
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TiiR  \VourKSTKR  Fkstivm,  [CotirluilP!!  fniin  p:i'n-  lift.] 

FitinAY,  Oct.  15.    [Wnrc^stn-  P^iJltnliuni,  <ht.  2;{.| 
The  followini,'  Is  the  proj^iauunc  of  Ih..^  symphony  con- 
cert, ill  till'  afternoon. 

1.  Ovoi-turc-"  AnacTPon," Chcrnbini 

Oermiinia  Orchostra. 

2.  Aria—"  In  nu.-sta  r.nuv.a," Bet'thoven 

Miss  AnraDras.lil. 

3.  Svmphonv,  op.  .S4-["  Jupiter"] Mozart 

[a]  Allcsrrn  vivace.    \h]  An.bmte  oantnbllt;, 

[c]  MeniU'tto,  Alli^'v.'tt.o.    [ti]  Finale. 

AlUrro  Mnltd. 

Oeinianiii  Orchestra. 

4.  F^niic— ■•  ni.l  me  .Hwroin>r," Bisliop 

MiHs  Henrietta  Bcelie. 

5.  Com*ert(»  in  <}  minor    for  jiianofortc,— with  orrbes- 

tral  acconijNiiiini.nt MendelHSohn 

Mr,  O    11    Dana. 

G.    Air  from  the  "  Pr<Mli^'nl  Son," Sullivan 

Mr.  J.  F.  Winch. 

7.  raraphrase-"  Lorely," Nesvadba 

Germania  Orchpstra. 

8.  Recitative  and  Cavatina,  from  "  Sonnambiiln," 

Bellini 
Mias  \Tary  Stone. 

9.  Potpourri— "Faust,". . . .' Gounod 

Taking  first  the  orchestral  performances,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  ;»V(v  (/p  njs/.f^/Hc^— the  "  Jupitc-r  "  symphony  of 
Mozart— was  splendiiUy  played,  especially  \hQ  adagio  and 
the  finale.  Noihins  could  be  finer  than  the  way  in  which 
the  difl'erent  themes  in  these  were  worked  out.  The  l>rass 
dragcP'^  ^  littk-  at  the  beffinninp:  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  symphony,  but  this  blemish  disappeared  after  a  page 
had  lieen  played. 

The  prr.'innnfl  of  the  orchesitra  wa.s  beyond  reproach, 
roniprisinf:,  as  it  did.  most  of  Ibe  best  players  in  the  Har- 
vard Orebi-strn.  ludeed,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  it  was 
the  latter  body  that  executed'  tbe  inu^ic,  alfboneh  the 
nreaniz:ition  is  known  here  as  the  Germania  Orchesira. 
Thev  bad  often  iilaved  under  the  same  condnetor— Car! 
Zerrabn— some  of  tbem  for  very  many  years;  and  it  wonld 
be  surprisinc  therefore,  if  th'»y  could  hot  do  irood  work. 

It  were  cert  linly  difficult  to  point  out  all  the  beauties  of 
tbe  *'  Lorely  "  paraphrase,  which  wa>-  one  nf  the  trems  of 
tbe  concert.  If  tbe  orchestra  played  well  in  the  symphn- 
nv,  they  excelled  them-^elves  here,  and  several  rounds  of 
ai'ulausc  greeted  the  endings  of  the  selection. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  HenshawDana  were  not  disappointed 
in  him  and  be  passed  the  ordeal  ofa  first  appearance  ata 
"ifrand  concert"  very  successfn'lv.  It  is  of  course  impos- 
sible to  estimate  any  player's  abilities  as  a  pirinist  by  lis- 
tening to  a  sin'^le  concerto,  and  that,  too,  accompanied  by 
nn  orchestra;  Imt  this  much  mav  be  said  now,  thit  Afr. 
Dana  proved  himself  a  capabb-  executant  and  an  efficient 
interpreter  of  his  composer.  His  octave  plnyin^is  Capital, 
while  his  toneh  is  delicate  and  carefully  modified  to  suit 
tbe  requirements  of  tbe  music.  In  mnny  of  the  dolcp  pas- 
satres.tbe  orchestra  proved  rather  heavy,  but  it  wa>i  noticed 
that  Mr.  Brina  did  not  strufrsrle  to  be  heard  prominently 
at  such  times :  and  the  melody  gradually  V)nt  surely  assert- 
ed its  rijrhtful  position  in  the  concerto.  Tbe  technical 
difficulties  of  the  composition — and  they  'irp  many— were 
successfully  overcome  bv  Mr.  Dana,  liis  tingcviiig:  beinfr 
reniarkablv  facile,  and  bis  exeeniion  nearly  all  that  could 
b  ■  des'red.  If  be  lacked  anythiner  it  was  more  fire  in 
sonie  of  the  dramatic  passages;  but  tbe  circTimstances  of 
his  appearance  perhaps  partially  accounted  for  tbis. 

E  leh  of  the  voc:ili8tH  who  sang  at  this  concert  was  hon- 
ored with  a  recall  Miss  Drasdil  and  Miss  Beebe  both  not 
only  maintained,  but  increased  the  reputations  they  have 
fraine(l  in  tliis  city.  There  are  few  sonj^s  better  suited  to 
tbe  former  lady's  voice  than  "  In  questa  tombn,"  and  she 
proved  her  V'-rsitility  by  ber  path'-tic  rendering  of  the 
fjivorite  ballad  "  I  cannot  sing  the  old  son*;s." 

The  greatest  enthusiasm  of  the  af'^ernoon  was  reserved 
for  Mr  J.  F  Winch,  wnose  interjnetation  of  the  famous 
air  from  "The  Prodigal  Son,"  with  tbe  full  orchestral 
accompaniment,  was  wonderfully  impressive  In  response 
to  tumultuous  plaudits,  Mr.  Wirieh  repeated  the  last  move- 
men  t. 

The  place  of  honor  on  the  programme. — tbe  penultimate 
nnmber— was  occupied  by  Miss  Mary  Stone,  who  san^ 
Bellini's  cavatina  magnificently.  It  was  noticed,  however, 
that  lhi«  lady's  higlier  register  has  been  extended  and 
cultivated  at  fbe  expense  of  the  lower,  durino;  ber  resi- 
dence abroad  Thi<  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  it  ma- 
teri'illy  limits  her  effeefive  repertoire  But  a-  a  recompense 
for  the  los^i  of  tone  and  want  of  power  in  the  direction  we 
iiave  indicated.  tbiM  lady  showed  splendid  executive  pow- 
ers. She  ean  execute  and  trill  like  the  most  finished  artist, 
the  utacrato  and  legato  rune  bein*r  almost  equally  well 
delivered.  The  cavatina  called  f'-rth  a  warm  encore,  to 
which  she  responded  by  singinq:  a  b;dlad.  Her  interpreta- 
tion of  this  latter  we  are  nli]ip;ed  to  say,  was  not  of  the 
most  satisfactory  kind,  and  was  somewhat  disappointing. 
Evidently.  Miss  Stone's /or^^  is  florid  Italian  music,  and  in 
this  range  of  tbe  prnfe'^sion  she  will  have  few  native  supe- 
riors. We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  she  has  already- 
received  propositions  for  ene:acements.  On  leavinir  tbp 
Btajre,  several  exquisite  floral  tributes  were  handed  to  Miss 
Stone. 

The  audience  was  a  crowded  one.  every  seat  and  a  num- 
ber of  extra  chairs,  being  occupied. 

THE  OR.YTORIO  OF  "  ELIJAH  " 

was  perfoiTued  in  the  eveninj;  to  the  lartrest  house  of  tbe 
festival.  The  orchest-a  and  chorus  numbered  nearly  500. 
The  soprano  role  in  tbe  oratorio  was  taken  by  Miss  Mary 
Stone.  When  tbis  lady  left  home,  three  years  ago,  orato- 
rio, if  we  mistake  not,  was  the  branch  of  the  art  to  which 
she  first  gave  her  attention,  and  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  In  this  line  she  would  make  her  mark.  Subsequently, 
however,  lier  voice  developed  into  a  "  light  soprano.''  and 
the  conviction  could  hardly  be  resisted  that  this  indicated 
clearly  the  dire  tion  of  her  future  career.  But  this 
was  known  but  to  few.  and  conseqiT^Mtly.  more  was  ex- 
pected of  her  tbis  evcniu^:;-  than  ^he  cmld  perluim.     ^jhe 


had  tbe  disadvantage,  moreover,  if  disadvantage  it  may 
be  called,  of  appearhur  si<ie  by  sjtin  with  Mifs  Drasdil, 
vho,  it  is  not  tof>  mu'di  to  r*ay,  is  at  present,  one  of  the 
finest  rout  rait  OS  the  liebl  of  orator  o  pos.sesseis.  Still.  not> 
withstanding  these  dr.iwbacks.  Misw  Stone's  |)crf..ririaiu'u 
^vas  a  veiv  |)r;Mse\voriliv  one,  and  crmsldcring  tliat  it  w.-m 
the  lirst  time  slu-  had  ever  essayeil  the  par  with  an  ortdK-.-* 
tial  .KM'otMjianiment  it  was  desi-rving  of  high  cnnnnenda- 
tion.  Never  oiiee  did  she  fail  to  t.ake  up  b(n'  cue,  and  in 
more  th.ati  one  air,  sin-  showed  an  appreciation  of  the  com- 
poser's inientions  wbieli  did  Iier  inlinite  credit.  But  she 
unfortiin:itely  lacks  the  kind  .and  quaiity  of  voice  necessary 
to  complete  snccrws  in  lliis  style  of  music,  and  therr-fr)r(*, 
Iribors  at  a  di-^advaritaire  'U  not  bemir  aiile  to  throw  into 
li''r  reiiiierinirstbr-ehar  ■>  and  magnetism  of  soul.  In  much 
of  tl)"  roneerted  music,  her  lack  of  power  was  very  aj>par- 
enr,  and  hence  inwli  impresMiveij'ss  was  lairking. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Evans  sang  many  of  tbe  solos  usually  taken 
by  tbe  contralto  voSol-,  and  reuflered  them  very  sattsf;ict(i- 
rily.  .She  delivered  the  recitative  !>■  ■ginning  "Now  Chcrith's 
brook  is  dried  up,''  with  fine  expression,  while  she 
sliowed  that  she  could  declaim  effectively  in  the  command 
to  Eli}<i/,    •*  (;.-t  thee  hence!" 

Miss  Drasdil  had  Init  little  to  do,  but  that  little  she  did 
superlatively  well.  In  the  recitative  <  f  Obadiali,  •'  Man  -f 
God,"  she  was  remarkably  successful;  while  the  well 
known  exquisite  air,  *  O  rest  in  tbe  Loril."  was  fjiven  with 
a  sublimity  of  pathos  we  have  never  he.ard  exc(d:ed.  She 
was  obliged  to  repeat  tfie  number,  and  sang  it  even  more 
fincdy  than  before 

Mr.  Wm.  ,T.  Winch,  tbe  tenor,  while  he  sang  vigorously, 
often  did  so  at  the  expeu  e  of  naturalness  and  bis  upper 
rj's  were  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Most  of  them  were 
forri-d,  and  all  were  prolonged-  in  violation  of  the  text, 
and  to  the  detriment  of  the  tone.  He  has  many  faults  yet 
to  conquer  before  he  can  be  entirely  satisfactory  in  orato- 
rio. Nevertheless,  his  performance  stiowed  many  good 
points,  for  which  be  should  certainly  have  credit.  Among 
them  might  be  named  almost  peifect  enunciation  and 
intonation. 

Mr,  John  F.  Winch's  assumption  of  the  title  ro7e  was 
exceedingly  tine,  and  he  is  doubtless  at  present  the  be-t 
exponent  of  the  part  now  in  this  country.  The  grand  air 
'It  IS  enough;  "  the  recitatives  "  Call  hira  louder  !  "  and 
the  air  "  Is  not  His  word  like  a  fire?  "  were  among  the  best 
of  liis  renderings. 

The  orchestra  and  chorus  were  quite  up  to  the  mark  of 
former  ye:irs,  and,  in  some  res]  ects,  superior.  The  •Baal" 
choruses,  "Thanks  be  to  Go<l,"  and  tbe  final  choru=, 
"  And  then  shall  your  Marht,"  were  the  most  effectively 
rendered,  the  last  named  heing  almost  overpowering  in  its 
impressiveness.  We  were  glad  to  notice  in  tbe  chorus 
nearly  all  the  principal  singers  of  the  church  choirs  iu  the 
city.  No  one  can,  we  think,  doubt  the  wisdom  and  pro- 
priety of  tbe  association  reserving  seats  for  them,  which 
they  did  this  year  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Howard  Parkhurst's  accompaniments  at  the  org m 
were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  aided  not  a  little  to  the 
success  of  tbe  performances. 

Mrs.  S  Richards  Mr.  C.  B.  Kendall  and  Mr.  C.  V.  Ma- 
son rendered  effective  aid  in  the  double  quartet. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  much  of  the  success  of  the 
chorus  singing  was  directly  attributable  to  the  indefatiga- 
ble energy  of  Carl  Zerrahh,  who  has  proved,  once  more, 
his  ability  to  drill  a  large  body  of  singers,  ihree-fouiths  of 
wbour  have  had  no  previous  opportuidty  of  rehearsing 
together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro  ucea  complete  and 
satisfactory  performance.  We  do  not  believe  there  is 
another  man  in  the  United  States  who  could  do  this  in  the 
limited  time  given  t<i  lehearsals  dur  ng  the  festival.  Mr. 
Zerrahn  is,  par  excellence,  the  Prince  of  Conductors,  and 
witli  liim  at  the  head  of  a  chorus,  failure  is  impossible. 

With  the  performance  of  the  oratorio  closed  tbe  most 
successful  festival  the  Worcester  County  As<;oeiation  has 
ever  held.  In  point  of  revenue,  the  total  sum  received 
has  only  been  exceeded  in  one  year— 1873— but  the  subse- 
quent decrease  in  this  particular  is  to  lie  attributable  to 
the  increased  issue  of  season  tickets,  which  mode  of  sale 
the  Association  wisely  prefer  as  being  an  insurance  against 
loss  providing  the  weather  is  unfavorable.  The  receipts 
of  tlie  late  festival  will  be  between  $4  200  and  $4  300,  while 
the  expenses  will  not  reach  within  several  hundiedsof 
that  -urn.  Thus  the  association  will  have  a  handsome 
addition  to  its  permanent  fund,  and  consequently,  its  ca- 
pabiliiies  for  procuring  the  bestav.iilable  talentaiid  attrac- 
tions for  future  years  ^\ill  be  greatly  increased.  To  the 
Board  of  Management,  who,  year  after  year,  give  their 
services  for  tbe  love  of  the  art,  the  satisfactory'  result  of 
tbe  festival  is  in  a  great  measure  due.  and  we  trust  their 
executive  ability  will  long  be  at  the  service  of  a  cause 
which  exerts  such  reti  ing  influences  throughout  this 
county,  and  which  places  Worcester  in  the  front  rank  of 
musical  centres  in  the  United  States. 

It  wonld  be  doing  an  injustice  to  one  who  is  a  thorough 
musician,  no  less  than  a  courteous  gentleman,  if  we  omit- 
ted to  me:  tion  the  valuable  services  of  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen  as 
acconipani.st  throughout  the  festival.  The  work  of  an  ac- 
companist is  often  ot  an  untliankful  and  ungracious  char- 
acter, but  it  is  nevertheless  an  important  factor  in  tbe 
general  result.  Mr.  Parkhurst,  it  should  be  said,  was  at 
the  piano  during  most  of  the  rehearsals  of  choral  works. 


We  know  not  what  truth  tiiere  may  be  in  this, 
which  we  clip  from  an  exchani^e  : 

Mnio.  Arabella  Goddard.  the  EniiUsh  pianist,  has 
liad  her  adventures,  it  seems.  She  has  nearly  com- 
pleted a  voyage  round  the  world,  which  has  occu- 
pied three  years  of  her  life,  and  an  account  of 
which  she  is  soon  to  publish  in  the  form  of  "  an  un- 
finished "  tale  of  travel.  She  has  encountered 
serious  danger,  having  been  wrecked  on  the  passage 
from  Bermuda  to  Australia,  and  exposed  to  the 
hardship  of  twelve  hours  at  sea  iu  an  open  boat. 
Of  all  the  countries  she  has  visited  she  announces 
her  intention  of  proving  her  preference  for  both  the 
people  and  climate  of  California  by  taking  up  her 
permanent  residence  there  after  one  year  more 
pas-.ed  in  i^iigland. 


Spcrritl    Botitcs. 


DKSCKIPTIVE  LIST  OP  THE 


V<»c-al,  tvith  Pian«»   A.<:c4»fll|i;Rniin«'nf. 

Let  me  drcain  of  Ilappv  Diiys.     3.  G  to  c. 

Aide.  30 

*'  As  sunlight  gilds  some  distant  summits  high 
And  leaves  ihe  valleys  darl;  that  intervene." 
Has  the  peculiarity  of  appearing  to  be  in  G-8  tirne 

wliile  it  is  reallv  in  .3-4  time.    Remembering  this,  it 

is  an  easy  and  eleijant  piece. 

The  Last  Houf.     (L'liltim  ora).     5.   C  minor 

tog,  IfirckenHollner.  50 

'*  Ma  ben  tosto  ti  perdei  " 
*'  Ah,  but  soon,  alas,  I  lost  thee.'' 
Carlo  Nini  wrote  the  Italian,  which  Marie  Bishop 
sin^s.   aud   then    translates  fr  m   -'the  unknown 
tongue"  for  the  benefit  of  the  hearers.    A  very  ef- 
fective concert  piece. 

Iu  the  Dark,  in  the  Dew.     3.  A6  to  f.     Booit.  30 

"  In  tbe  dark,  in  the  dew, 
I  am  smiliui^  back  to  you." 
Miss  Prescott  writes  it,  and  so  well,  that  one 
wonders  if  she  ever  can  write  bett-  r.  The  melody, 
mostly  a  sweet  minor  one,  ends  brit^hlly  in  nuijor. 

Wbisper  in  the  Twilight,     Song  and  Cho.    2. 

A  to  e.  msh.  30 

"Tell  me,  little  fairy, 
Art  thou  mine  or  no?  " 
A  nice  little  ballad  in  popular  style. 
He*s  pretty  as  he  can  be.        3.      F  to  f. 

Chamberlain.  30 

"  Oh  !  his  voice  was  music, 
S  'unding  silver  sweet." 
Words  by  George  Cooper,  and  the  melody  is  in 
Scbottiscb  form,  and  ends  in  an  ad  libitum  chorus 
or  refrain. 

The  SonsT  of  the  Sexton.      4.    A  mnjor  and 

minor  to  f.  Emanuel.  50 

*'  Tlie  rich  man  passed  with  towering  head,  ^ 
But  I  sang  on  his  grave  when  he  was  dead.'' 
A  rival  or  successor  to  the  original  venerable 
grave  digger,  who  "  has  catliered  them  in"  these 
manv  years.  Sung  bv  Santley.  and  is  quite  ns  good 
as  the  older  song.  For  Baritone  or  low  Tenor.  A 
little  hiiih  for  Bass. 

I  will  love  thee.     (lo  t'amerol.     5.  E  to  (j. 

Vannini.  30 
*  Perchi  ti  serba  meoo  severa.'* 
"  Oh,  why  preserve  that  mien  severe.'* 
A  neat  and  tripping  Italian  song. 
Inxtruniental. 

Le  Pres  St.  Gervais.     "Waltzes.  Aronson.  50 

The  title  is  that  ofa  comic  opera,  and  the  waltz- 
es are  piquant  and  "  Frenchy." 

La  Guitara.     Air  de  Ballet.   3.  C.    Anthiome.  40 
Played   by  Thomas'   orchestra.    For  piano,  of 
cours'e  but  so  strongly  resembles  guitar  music,  that 
the  performer  will  occasionally  forget  that  he  has 
not  that  instrument  in  his  hands. 

Three  Studies.     No.  1.      C.  Peraho.  35 

The  diflficulty  increases  with  the  rapidity  of  per- 
formance. Mr,  Perabo  is  one  of  ihe  most  thorough- 
ly drilled  of  pianists,  and  knows  just  whatraaterial 
to  provide  for  practice. 

Alpen  Rose,   Polka  Mazurka.  3.  C.  E.  Strauss.  30 

The  Strauss  family  have  no  end  of  variety  in  sub- 
jects.   This  is  new,  fresh,  and  quite  charming. 

March  Violets  Polka.        3.     D.      E.  Strauss.  35 
Worthy  of  the  pretty  name,  of  purchase,  and  of 
study. 

Marclie  Heroique.     5.     Bb.  Von  Bulow.  50 

Now  for  tbe  great  Vox  Bt'LOW!  As  he  is  to  be 
one  of  the  prominent  sensations  of  the  winter,  it 
wuuld  be  well  to  make  acquaintance  with  his  com- 
positions. The  Marche  Heroique  is  a  powerful 
thins:,  which  requires  a  strong,  energetic  attack, 
and  a  wid.-  grasp. 

Galop  Brilliant.     Sponholtz.    Simplified. 

3.     G.  Maylath.  40 

A  simple  arrangement  of  a  popular  piece. 
Whirlwind  Galop.  3.     D.  Whitney.  30 

Calculated  to  raise  quite  a  breeze  of  excitement 
amuug  tbe  hearers.    A  wide  awake  '"  air." 

BookM. 

Gems  of  English  Soxg. 
Boards,  $2.50.  Cloth,  §3.00.  Fine  Gilt,  S4.00. 
A  book  brought  out  especially  for  the  holiday  Season 
of  the  present  year,  and  is  filled  with  a  magnificent  col- 
lection of  the  most  popular  and  successful  songs  of  the 
day.    232  pages,  full  sheet  music  size. 


Abbueviatioxs.— Deirrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
1  to  7.  The  key\-i  marked  with  a  capital  letter:  as  C,  B 
tlat.  &c,  A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note, 
if  on  tbe  statT,  an  i(uli<:  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above 
the  -;ad. 


Vocali  witk  Piano  Aocompanuneiit. 

The  Wolf.     Bass  Song.     3.  Eb  to  f.        Shield.  40 
"  Your  keyrt,  jeweln,  cxsli  iiml  plate  I 
BilenCL-,  or  ydU  meet  >  uur  fate. 
For  Basfl  or  Briritune  voico.   A  fieiiHatioiial  pieco 
describing  the  ninliiight  vi^it  ()f  robbers. 

My  Good  Father.     (II  mio  Babbo).     4.  C  to  a. 

Kicci.  30 
"  In  a  trice,  my  little  daughter." 
•*  Presto,  presto  Giovanni." 
A  prettv  little  (■otnie  Itiilianbfillad.  One  nf  about 
31)  scinK»,  alily  seleeteil  and  transl,-\ted  liy  Mr.  T.  T. 
lirirker.     The  set  is  called  "  Wayside  Flowers." 

Softly,  sweetly  Whisper.    S'g  anil  Cho.     •'5. 

lib  to  e.  Danks.  3.'; 

*■  Softly  wliiBper  that  you  love  me, 
I*ut  ><.mr  dimlded  hand  in  mine." 
One  of  Mr.  U'b  he.nuiitul  melodies.  Joined  to  a 

pretty  p.iein  in  popular  style. 

Won't  vnii  kiss  me.  little  darling?    S'g  .and 

Cho.     3.  E'>  t<.i  f.  I'tralaj.  30 

*'  Press  jour  ruhy  lips  to  mine." 
Nice  music. 
Wliat'.i  the  use  of  fretting?     S'g  and  Chn. 

2.  r,  toe.  lic'j.  30 

"  Tliey  only  w.Tit  n  decent  chance 
To  make  tlieir  troubles  known." 
A  hritht  little  bit  of  sunshlnv  poetry,  in  prais.^ 
of  [;ood  humor,  and  airainst  worrying. 

Pretty  Bird,  come  tell  me  why.     2.  E^  to  f. 

Fojc.  30 
*■  The  day  has  pone,  and  still  I  hear, 
Thy  silvery  notes  i-o  pure  und  clear." 
A  very  sweet  and  simple  ballad. 

Fade,  fade  each  Earthly  Joy.     Quartet.      4. 

Vrandall.  40 
'*  Jesus  alone  can  bless." 
Includes  good  solos,  duet,  etc.,  and  Is  a  very 
smoolh  ;ind  beautiful  hymn  anthem. 

Grand  Maguiftcat.     For  4  voices.    4.  C.  to  n. 

Du  Muucliel.  7.") 
"  Mac'i'fieai  aninia  mea." 
*'  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  ppul  t  " 
A  rich  quartet  or  chorus.    Latin  words  only. 

Dream  that  I  love  thee  still.   3.  F  to  f.   Price.  .30 

*'  Dream  that  ray  spirit  iloats 
Ever  to  thee." 
Son?   in    the    drama    "The    Grand    Admiral." 
Dona  rieraftna  sinifs  It.    Short,  but  very  sweet. 

Sweethearts.    3.  A'<  to  f.  Sullivan.  40 

"  oh.  love.— for  a  week, — a  year: — 
But  alas  for  the  hive  that  loves  alway." 
Amonj;  the  best  of  its  class. 
I  will  go  to  the  Altar.     Trio  for  Sopr.,  Tenor 

and  Bass.     4.  G  to  g.  Soulkdni.  35 

Such  a  sacred  trio  as  one  would  expect  Mr. 
Southard  to  write:— graceful,  musical  and  highly 
fliiislud.    Try  It. 

Tear  after  Year.     3.  D  to  n.  T.  D.  L.  30 

"  Tear  after  year  the  cowslips  All  the  meadow." 
A  beautJful  frngmcnt  of  poetry  by  Mi(»s  Mulock, 
with  music  nleeiy  adapted  to  the  thoujjhts. 

To  Horse  I  Cavalry  Song.     4.  C  to  g.    Elsnn.  30 

"To  horse!    The  trumpet  calls, 
Olt  ready  cars  the  sipnal  falls." 
A  very  spirited  war  song,  dedicated  to  the  "  Lan- 
cers." 

County  Guy.    3.  E  minor  and  major  to  o. 

Sullivan.  40 
"^\h!  Cotinty  Guv,  the  hour  is  nigh, 
The  sun  has  left  the  lea." 
It  reqtrlreR  a  skilled  hand  to  put  new  music  to  an 
old  and  favorite  ballad,  and  to  do  the  work  well. 
But  Mr.  tjnllivan  has  succeede.l  in  doing  11. 

Let  me  Dream  Again.   4.  C  to  e.        Sullivan.  40 

"  Is  this  a  dream  ? — 
Then  waking  would  be  pain." 
A  most  charming  reminiscence. 

One  little  sweet  Kiss.     Song  and  Cho.     3. 

E;>  top.  May  lath.  .30 

"  She  was  fair  as  tho  blush  of  the  morning, 
Au'l  her  smile  was  .a  treasure  to  me." 
Very  pleasing  ballad  in  popular  style. 
Return.         3.  Bb  to  f.  Gloi-cr.   30 

"  A  spirit  whispers,  ah  I  return 
Te»  the  land  where  all  thy  loved  ones  dwell." 
A  rich  melody  to  words  that  sing  of  "home." 
Aubade.     Serenade.     4.  F  to  g.  Oncen.  40 

"  The  stars  nrc sleeping,  and.  dim  with  weeping, 
The  ntoun  is  keepii  g  her  watch  on  high." 
Sung  by  Sims   Reeves,  and  Is  a  caidtal  concert 
song. 


Poor  Old  Nance. 


S'g  and  Cho.     2.  A'-  to  f. 

Minnie  Patterson.  30 


"  And  on  the  time  stained  page  they  read 
"  My  deiir  boy  Jamie's  hair." 
Quite  touching  narrative  song. 

My  Darling  under  the  Vine's  cool  shade. 
(Uerzlieliohen  mcin  unter  Rebendach). 


3. 


A6  to  d. 


Conradi.  30 


'  o  come  thou  down  to  rae.'' 
'  O  koumi  herab  zu  mir." 


A  charming  German  peasant  ballad,  in  the  form 
of  a  serwnade. 


Pleasures  of  Love. 
F  to  f. 


(Plaisir  d'Amour).     3. 
Martini. 


30 


"  ,Ie  t'aimerai,  me  repetait  Silvle." 
"  I  love  Ihce,  I  love,  said  Silvie." 
Uncommonly  sweet  melody.    Througliout  neat 
an(i  beautiful. 

If  I  only  knew  her  Name.     2.  D  to  f. 

Urockway.  40 
*'  My  heart  was  like  a  lark, 
Tho  sky  was  bright  and  gay." 
By  the  nnthor  of  "Twilight  in  the  Tark."  and 
quite  as  good  as  that.    Begin  c.irly  tosingor  whistlo 
it.    Fine  picture  title. 

Little  Tin  Soldier.        3.  B^  to  il.         Mulloy.  30 

"  She  was  n  little  fairv  dancer, 

Bright  as  bright  coult'l  be." 
Hans  Andcr-sen's  little  ».t"ry  set  to  music.   Thoso 
whet  sing  it  will  be  sure  of  great  applause  from  tho 
little  ones,  as  It  Is  very  pretty. 

Broken  Rhythm.         3.  H  to  e.  Pontt.  .30 

"  My  oars  keep  time  to  half  a  rhyme. 
Th;i"t  slips  and  slides  nwtiy  from  'me." 
Wor.ls  l>y  KHz.  t>tuart  I'helps,  anil  are  quite  wor- 
thy of  Mr.  B's  pure,  classical,  musical  setMng. 

Bird  of  Love.  5.  A  to  a.  LemmenH.  30 

'•  It  warbles  softly  at  the  dawn. 

And  sings  the  whole  day  long." 
A  bird  song  c>f  the  sweetest  character.    Requires 
a  moderately  good  t;xecutlon  In  the  "warbllug8'*but 
utlierwlso  not  difficult,   except,  perhaps,  in    tho 
rhythm. 


Cagliostro  in  Vienna.   Operetta  by  J.  Strauss, 
No.  1.     Waltz.  ,3. 

"    2.     Galop.  3.  A. 

It  Is  a  new  thitag  for  Strauss  to  write  anything  but 
dance  music.  But  this  operetl;i  seems  to  be  made 
principally  of  that  kiml,  and  all  is  ther«foro 
Btr;iuds-y  and  super-brilliant. 

The  Holy  Virgin.     Meditation.     Op.  22.'). 

4.  C.  Lange. 

Heather  Rose.     Op.  78.     3.  F. 

There  is  an  estraordinarv  evenness  in  the  beauty 
of  Mr.  I.iinge's  pieces.  There  does  not  seem  to  bo 
a  'feeble"  ur  diseiM.larit  measure  in  tliem.  Tlio 
above  are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

March  of  the  000,000.      3.  E6         G.  F.  Root. 

A  powerful  march  enclosli  g  a  melodious  left  hand 

pass:ige  <if  considerable  length.  Kxcellent  practice. 

Battalion  March.     3.  A.  Millikcn. 

In  6-3  time,  and  will  do  either  as  a  maub  or 
quickstep.   Quite  brilliant. 

\ria  and  Polarca.    From  Ernani..     For  Piano 


30 


30 


:ind  Flute.     4.  lift 


Layard.  75 


A  large  number  of  airs  which  hicome  jiopuhir  oil 
the  Piano,  are  also  arrangeil  fiu'  the  Flute.  The  a- 
hove  piece  belongs  to  nset  called  ■*  Choice  Arrange- 
ments," embracing  about  75  pieces. 

Crystal  .Mazurka.      2.  G.  Mason. 

Quite  an  easy  and  pretty  piece  In  Mniurka  form. 

The  Children's  Musical.      Pieces  for  little 

Hands.  Crandall,  ea. 

Xo.  1.     Little  Frolic.  2.  .\b 

'•  2.  Little  Sunshine.  (W:iltz).  2.  D. 
"  .'!.  Little  S()luT-Siiles.  3.  .\  minor. 
"    4.     Little  Fly-away.     3.  C. 

The  pieces  arc  rll  fingered,  and  are  very  clever 
gem  en  ts  for  little  learners,  combining 'pleasure 


30 


30 


with  study. 
Streabbog's  March.    (!  hands. 

F:isy  Jlianoforte  trio. 

Bandit's  Pr.-mks.    Overture.     4 


C. 


C. 


Supp;. 

This  unpretendini;  title  names  an  overture  which 
should  be  as  well  known  to  players  as  those  of 
Bt;ind:ird  operas.  It  is  very  i)leasing,  aiul  is  new 
and  bright. 


InBtrtunental. 
Morccaii  de  Salon. 


O 


Lunge. 
truly,    an.l    graceful    as 


40 


30 


40 


La  Sylphido. 
4.     C. 

An    exquisite  "morsel, 
Langc's  must  be. 

From  a  distant  Shore.     (Von  feruem  Strand). 
Polka  Mazurka.    3.  D.  Faust. 

Carl  Faust  lives  In  such  "a  distant"  land  that 
only  his  best  pieces  are  likely  to  Ihj  known  here, 
ami  this  may  be  consitiered  as  one. 

En  Route.     Marcho  Brillante.      4.    ¥.h. 

S.  Smith. 
"Brilliant,"   in  Sidney  Smith's  hands,  becomes 
double  brilliant,  and  this  powerful  affair  is  aiiuost 
ablaze  with  brightness. 

Marche  des  Amazones.         3.  D.         Mnylnlh 
Full  of  staccato  octaves  aud  accents,  and  while  it 
Is  good  music,  it  l3  also  a  good  practice  piece. 

The  Flower  of  Andalusia.     Fand.ango.     (La 
Fleurd' Andalusia).     4.     Eb.         Maylath.  40 
A  spirited  Spnni.-h  Air. 

Pride  of  our  Home.     Nocturne.     3.    F.'^. 

H  'ilson 

Very  sweet  piece,  but  hardly  as  sweet  ail  the 
obiltl's  face  that  looks  out  from  the  title. 

Irish  Diamond.^.  By  Willie  Pape,  ra. 

No.  3.     Has  sorrow  thy  young  days ;    and 
Young  May  Mom. 

Similar  to  others  of  the  set  in  beauty,  difRcuIty, 
and  adaptability  to  public  taste. 

Bouquet  de  Eal.     (Mazurka  eleg.ante).     4.   F. 

Ketterer. 


3.   F.     Brigg^.   40 
4.  Priggn.  40 


fiO 


50 


Very  bright,  anvway,  but  may  be  made  still 
brighter  by  the  addition  (at  will;  of  the  arpeggios 
in  small  notes. 


You  and  I.     (With  liberal  Variations) 


4.  M 
Grobe.  60 


Nobody  has  been  more  liberal  in  really  good  vari- 
ations than  Mr.  Grobe,  and  the  newest  are  as  good 
as  the  best. 

Premiere  Saltarella.     For  4  hands.     4.  C. 

Lcybach. 
One  of  the  set  called  "  Les  Inseparables."  and  is 
brilliant  duet. 


'  Scra|)  Book.     Val.se  de  Salon. 
I  Very  pleasing  and  easy  waltz, 

i  Plcyel's  Ilvmn.     Variations. 

The  sweet  old  tune  takos  klndlv  to  variations, 
which  will  almost  do  for  .Sund.iy  intciludes. 

I  Honor  the  Ladies,     Waltzes.         3.  lirla.  75 

Ki  ler  Bela  should  sell  heaps  of  these,  since  he 
I  has  selected  60  line  a  title.     Very  attractive  waltzes. 

Books, 

High  .Sciiooi,  Cnore.     For  High  Schools.  Acad- 
emies and  .Seminaries.     By  L.  O.  E-mek- 
so.v  and  W.  S.  TiLdkn. 
Two  p.art.  three  part  and  four  part  songs,  pre- 
pared with  the  same  manifest. skill  which  caused 
the  success  of  the  popular  "HoUK  of  Slngino." 
Price  §1.00,  or  §0.00  per  dozen. 

The  Shining  River.      A  Sabbath  School  Song 
Bo,,k.     By  H.  S.  and  W.O.  Perkins. 
,\mong  the  best  of  the  kind,  and  is  filled  with 
wide  awtike  and  new  songs  lor  young  singers. 

Price  '.ir>  cts.  or  §30.00  per  hundred. 
New  Method  for  Viola.     With  2.".  Studies  by 

;;.  Bruni.  $2.00 
Comprises  a  few  pages  of  exercises,  with  suggps- 
tlons  for  the  management  of  the  Instrument,  and  25 
studies  in  various  keys. 

Analysis  and  Practice  of  the  Scales.     By 

Isaac  L  Iticc.  §1.50 
Contains  well  written  descriptions  of  the  various 
peculiarities  of  the  M.-ijor  and   Minor  Scales,  with 
exercises  for  practice.     Well   worth  tho  examina- 
tion of  teachers. 

15  Selections  from  the  Works  of  Mr.  G.  Fisch- 
er for  the  Organ.  Arr.  for  the  use  of 
Students,  liy  X.  //.  Allen.  §2.50 

This  is  a  fine  collection  for  organists  of  Sime 
ability  in  pedal  playing.  Fischer  w  ;is  trninrd  ty 
one  of  Bach's  pupils,  and  his  compositions  areclas'- 
sical  and  solid. 


Aii^BUEviATio.vs.— Degrees  of  difBcultv  are  marked 
1  to  ..  'llie*>y  IS  marked  with  a  Ciijutal  "lette :  :is  C,  B 
Hat.  &c.  .\  small  Koinnn  letter  marks  the  highest  note 
it  on  the  Stan,  an  itulic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above 
the  staff. 


CHARLES  H,  DITSON  &  CO, 


NEW    YORK. 


Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

BOSTON. 


LYON  &  HEALI, 


CHICAGO 


THE 


Each  hook  of  this  splendid  collection  is  scjiaratc  and  independent  of  all  others,  is  generally  bought  hy  itself,  and  iwed 
l)y  itself.  Still,  as  the  volumes  are  all  uniform  in  binding,  size  and  style,  price  and  general  plan,  it  is  quite  proper  that  they 
should  he  brought  under  one  general  designation.  Indeed,  what  more  perfect  musical  library  can  be  imagined  !  Each  book 
contains  the  best  music  of  the  kind  indicated  by  the  title,  and  in  some  cases  nearly  all  of  it.  For  instance,  "  Operatic  Pearls  " 
contains  nearly  all  the  pieces  from  standard  operas ;  at  least  nearly  all  that  are  sung  in  concerts.  "  Gems  of  Strauss  "  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  favorite  compositions  of  the  brilliant  composer ;  and  so  of  other  books. 

$2.50. 

.        ,  o.OO. 


Price  of  each  hooh  in  hoards, 
Price  of  each  hook  in  cloth, 


Price  of  each  hook  in  fine  gilt, 


Jf.OO. 


Tho  whole  library,  (of  17  books,)  will  cost  from  S40  to  $G4,  the  latter  being  the  aggregate  price  of  the  fine  gilt  edition, 
which  would  l)e  just  the  thing  to  present  to  a  musical  couple  who  are  beginning  housekeeping.  The  plainer  l)ound  books 
are  equally  good  as  to  their  contents,  and  are  invaluable  for  teachers  and  pupils,  being  well  classified,  and  filled  with  the 
most  entertaining  and  useful  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 

'  TI^IE   FA.C3-ES    .A.IIE   FXJnL3L.    SHEET    nSdIXJSIO    SIZE. 


GEWERAL  GOLLECTIOr^S  CF  POPULAR  VOCAL  MUSIC. 
Gems  of  English  Song.    Vocal. 

Published   in    IST."),  and   is  filled  with  pieces  that  have,  quite  re- 
cently, become  established  favorites. 


Wreath  of  Gems.    Yocal. 
Silver  Chord.    Vocal. 
Musical  Treasure.    Vocal. 


200  Images. 
200      " 
200      " 


The  hist  named  book  contains  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  music, 
but.  the  other  three  have  vocal  exclusively.  The  four  books  have  within 
their  covers  the  cream  of  all  the  English  Songs  that  are  published. 


THE  BEST  SONGS  OF  THEEE  NATIONS. 
Gems  of  German  Song.  200  jsages. 

Gems  of  Scottish  Song.  200     " 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  200     " 

All  full,  to  repletion,  with  beautiful  music,  but  each  book  entirely 
different  in  character  from  the  o  her. 

THE  BEST  SONGS  OF  ALL  OPERAS. 

Operatic  Pearls.  200  pages. 

Songs  extracted   from  about  .50  operas  that  stand  highest  in  popu- 
lar favor.      Foreign  and  English  words. 


THE  SWEETEST  AND  BEST  OF  SACRED  SONCS. 

Gems  of  Sacred  Song.    Vocal.   200  pages. 

These  are  not  psalm  tunes,  but  sheet  music  songs  with  accomp.ani- 
ments  that  may  be  played  either  on  the  Piano  or  Reed  Organ. 

THE  VERY  BEST  AOCAL  DUETS. 

Shower  of  Pearls.    Vocal  Duets.     240  pages. 

Duets   hy    JJendclssohn,   Glover,   Bishop  and    others,    including 
nearly  all  thut  are  of  acknowledged  beauty. 


A  Collection  of  Easy  and  Pleasing  Music. 
The  Organ  at  Home.     Instrumental. 


For  REED  ORGANS. 

arranged. 


About  200  pieces,  skilfully  chosen  and 


THE  MOST  BRILLIANT  MUSIO  EXTANT. 
Gems  of  Strauss,  instrumental.  250  pages. 

Nothing  can  be  brigliter  than  Strauss' music.  And  these  are  his 
best  pieces.  The  choicest  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Galops,  Quadrilles,  <tc.,  in- 
cluding those  played  under  the  lead  of  the  master,  during  his  visit  to 
America. 

A  most  Useful  Book  for  Teachers  and  Scholars. 
Home  Circle.    Vol.  1,     Instrumental.     21G  pages. 

A  large  collection  of  easy  pieces,  and  well  fitted  for  the 
"  recreation  "  of  learners. 

The  Second  Volume  is  as  good  as  the  First. 

Home  Circle.    Yol.  IL     instrumental.  250  pages. 

The  pieces  in  this  book  are  a  shade  more  difficult  than  those 
Vol.  I.,  and  to  them  are  added  a  few  excellent  Four-Hand  pieces. 

A  rerj-  Congplete  Collection   of  4.Hanfl    2VInsic. 

Piano  at  Home.     Instrumental.     250  pages. 

Filled  with  the  best  and  most  entertaining  (easy)  music  for  2 
performers. 

Two     ConaprelieiiKivc      and      largre     CollectlonM     of     POPV!l.A!R 
PBAXO     PIECE.*. 

Pianists   Album.     Instrumental.         220  pages. 
Pianoforte    Gems.     Instrumental.      21G      " 

Each  of  the  two  Books  includes  the  most  successful  music  of  (he 
period  of  publication ;  or,  iu  other  words,  the  best,  piauo  pieces 
issued  during  about  two  years. 


A  descriptive  catalogue,  containini  concise  descriptions  of  1000  music  books,  sent  post-free  on  application.   Ditsou  i-  Co"s  books  are  for  sale 
by  all  the  principal  dealers.     Any  book  mailed,  post  free,  for  the  retail  price. 
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Dwight's   Journal    op   Music, 

PubUshed  every  oilier  8;ilurrlay 
OLrVER,    IDITSOlSr    Sc    CO. 

277  Washington  St..  Boston,   Mass. 
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SB-TEKMS.— If  nKiileil  or  ciilled  for.  J'iOO  per  annum; 
delivered  hy  ciirrier.'*.  ^'ZSyit.     rnynient  in  iidvance. 

A<lvertiMement8  will  be  innerted  at  the  following  rates  : 
One  insertion  per  line  :ilt  cents. 
Eiicb  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 
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DRESDEN,  GERM. INT. 

A  LADY  of  ISerlip.  (termanv.  fornierlv  te.ipher  ,it  Vas- 
sal- and  Wells  Colte..;cs  for  a  nunilier  of  years,  in- 
tends to  establish  lierseif  in  Die^den  to  receive  .Vnicrican 
ladies  into  her  family,  and  will  ^i\i'  all  needful  atlenlion 
to  such  yonn^  ladies  wlio  want  iii  finish  their  education 
there.  8he  will  start  for  tJermany  as  soon  as  a  sniliclem 
number  of  ladies  have  atcr'-ed  to  lu-conipaiiy  her.  Hcsl 
Boston  and  other  references.  Fi,r  p  irtn'Ul.irs,  address 
Miss  E.  Chun,  Norfolk  House,  Boston  Iliijblands. 
'.101 -^It. 

AFIKST-CLASS  S'tPKAN'O  SIN'OER  desires  .i  sltii.a- 
tiim  in  a  church  in  lioston.    -\pply  to  Sir.  Ol.iVEU 
PiTsoN,  451  Waehingtou  Street. 

901 -31. 

MRS.    FLORA.    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     12.1  Chaudler  St., 

near  Columbus  Avenue. [782 — ly 

'  G.     W .     DUDLEY, 

Teacher  of   Singing   and   Voice   Building. 

(Dr.  H.    R.   Stffetor's   Method)   lioom   No.   :!, 
M.asou  &  Hamlin's  Huildinfj,  l.")4  Tremoiit  .St, 

[TSij 


MRS.  JENNY  KEMFrON, 

VOCALIST    AND   TEACHER    OF   SINSING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.        [798 


^^ 


if 


J.  M.   ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

Sheet  Music.  MasicBook,  Music  fnr  Periodicals,       [I  '  , 
LeaflrMs,  Music  Tales.  Etc.  T;  "L 


'\  N.  E.  Cor.  Ch. 


898-1  y. 


C"^      W.  FOSTER,  rtnidiu'tor  ;inil  ViuMliHt,  will  rcHumo 
TT.     Ia'ssohs  on  aiitl  ;iHri- Out.  9,  IST.'t  ;U  (V.H)  WiishingUm 
Stret-t,  liot^ton.    Ciill  Satur.liiys  fiuui  11  to  12  u'clock. 

8v^8-l  y.  

SITUATIONS  PROCURED.— Music  Teachers,  Organ- 
-  ists,  Choristers,  Choir  Singers  and  Concert  Soloists 
desiring  engagements  are  invited  to  re;;ister  their  nanu-s 
witli  the  New  England  Musical  Bureau.  Connections 
extensive.  Facilities  unrivalled.  Address,  (enclosing 
Btami)), 


E.  TOURJEE,  M.VNAGER, 

Music  Hall,  Boston, 


Mass. 


Perkin's  Anthem  Book. 

!<tl.;»«.     JOusy  Anthen.s. 

$1.00.   .JUKtpubliahe.l. 
A  most  miith  provokiug 


Trial  by  Jury, 


Operi_-tta,  with  line  nui.Hu;. 

Sent,  iiuht-p.Tid,  for  retail  price. 

Liberal  discounts  to  Societies  and  Conventions. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &C0.,       CHAS  H.  DITSON  &  CO-, 
Boatoa.  711  B'dway.  New  York- 


AYOUNa  LADY  of  cnpaliilitv  and  sood  references, 
def<irfs  aposiriun  us  PIANIST.    Qualitied  to  play  as 
Soluibt  or  acconipaiiiHt. 

Addre.ss  *'  Piani'it,"  care 
002-3.  Olpku  Ditsox  it  Co. 

HOWARD    E.    PARKHURST,       ^ 

Or(/ii/tis(,  </!/(/  Dircchir  of  MuhIc, 

At  First  Cliiii-ch.   (Dr.  Klli.s),  lioston, 

TKACIIKU   OK 

ORG.VN,  PI.WO  .VXD  (•(IMPO.'^ITIO.W 

Tkkms: -Kitty  Dolhirn  for  20  Li-.SBOlls. 

.^.Idross,  c.iro  O.  Ditson  i.'y:  Co.,  Boston,  or  20  Howiloin 

St  ,  WorcrstiT.  ^I:i-N. 


The  X  Piano  Taboret, 


Patented  .VrniL4th.  1?71. 

Manufactured  by  L.  Postawka  k  Co. 

Pactory  at  Osborn's  Planing  Mill,  State  St., 

Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

For  Sale  by  all  First-n.-iss  Pianoforte  and  Furniture 
IH'uIors. 

"  \Vc  think  the  Stool  nil,,  of  llio  bi'St  irvor  olTi-nil  to  the 
public.  STlilNWAY  &  irOXS,  New  York." 

"  Mr.  roslawk.Vs  .■Vd.inst.'tblc  T.lliorct  is  :i  long  felt  want 
snltpliod.     ^\'o  ColisitkT  it  the  iH-st  of  Iho  kilul. 

(I.  DIT.SOX  .t  CO  ,  lioston,  M.ass." 


CHURCH    MUSIC. 

N"U   ia:.\i'\. 
8vo.;  complete:  40  ci--^. ;  ur  in  .singh;  numbers 
A  J/oi'7ii7i(j  Comtnrniion  un<l  JCr>7iiT"j    Strcic''   in    F.      By 
S.  Pakkman  TfcKKU.MAN,  ilus.  Doc,  Cautuar. 
This  work,  tin  ugh  «k'S:giicd  fnr  iii-cin  theKnijlif-h  Cathe- 
drals. i>*  cfju-illy  well  ailaptcd  to  tin?  capahiliti.  s  ami  re- 
quirements of  bur  Amtriciiu  chiirclies,  and  may  conlideut- 
ly  be  reconiin-  nded  tn  their  Udtice. 

ALSO,   BY   THF,   SAMK   AL'THOIt, 
Six  Short  Anthf^ms  for  Cat/urlraf  or  J\rri^?i  C/iOim.     This 
collection,  thmigh  but  rcet-nily  published,  bus  alreadj-  met 
with   a   l;ng''  sale,  and  been  highly  pr;i!sed   by  Kngli^li 
musieid  critic.-*. 

Published  by  NOTELLO,  EWEK  &  CO.,  London, 

And  on  sale  by 

J.  L.  PETEllS,  h43  Broadway,  \.  T. 


TWO  &E1-LETS  BY  MENDELSSOHN, 

Loit-'ly.       All    unfinished   Opcr.a.       OU    Cunts. 
Per  dcizi'U,  $.").40. 
Complete,  iu    that  it    gives   a  well-rounded 
satisUtctioii  to  sing  it,  but  not  a  whole  ojiera. 

FIRST    WALPURGIS    MIGHT. 

Cloth    Sl.2.5.      Boards  $1.00    Paper  80  Cents. 
Commended  to    the    notice   o£   Jlusical    So- 
cieties. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,      CHAS.  H.  DITSO^  4.  CO., 

Boston.  711  B'dway  New  York, 


^(w  iWxm  for  ^ov. 


VOCAL. 

Let  me  Dream  Again.   4.  C  to  e.        SuUlain.  40 
One  little  sweet  Kiss.     iSong  and  Cho.     ;i. 

K'J  to  ;/.  Min/lutfi.  30 

Ueturn.        :{.  B^  to  f.  Glonn:  ;)0 

.•\uliade.     Serei.ade.     4.  V  to  rj.  Cnwcn.  40 

I'uor  Old  Xaiu.-c.    .S'j;  and  (ho.     2.  A'<  to  f. 

Minnie  Padrrtion.  30 
Jly  Oai  ling  under  the  Vine'.s  eool  .shade. 
(Ilerzlieliihen  mein  uiiter  Kebenihii-h).     .^. 

A'l  to  (1.  (Miiriiili.  .30 

I'letisures  of  Love.     (Plai.sir  d'.Araour).     ;>. 

'■'  t"  f-  Martin!,  W 

If  I  onl}'  knew  her  N.ame.     2.  D  to  f. 

Jlr<ir!ni-(i)/.  40 
Little  Tin  Soldier.  3.  B/i  to  d.  Malldij.  -M 
Dream  that  I  love  thee  still.  3.  F  to  f.  /'r/cr.  30 
Swcirtliearts.     3.  Mi  to  f.  Svllitnn.  40 

1  will  go  to  the  Altar.     Trio  for  ,Sopr.,  Tenor 

and  ISa.ss.     4.  G  to  ./.  .Soul/ianl.  .3.j 

Vcar  alter  Yettr.     :!.  I)  to  a.  T.  J).  L.  30 

'I'olloisel   Cavahy.Song.     4.  C  to  f/.     Ehon.  30 
County  Guy.    .3.  K  minor  and  major  to  c. 

Sullivan.  40 
INSTRUMENTAL. 

C.aKliostro  in  A^ienna.   Operetta  by  J.  .Strauss 
No.  1.     AValtz.  3.  7-. 

"    -2.     Galop.  3.  A.  o]- 

The  Holy  Virgin.     Meditation.     Op.  22.5. 

,,     ,,       .„     ■*•  *■'•       _  Laiiiie.  50 

Heather  liosc.     Op.  «.-<.     ;!.  F.  "        ;>.-, 

March  of  the  (iOO.OOO.       3.  K'(  G.  F.  linot.  30 

Hattalion   March.     .3.  J^.  Millilcni  .30 

Aria  and  I'olaica.    From  Ernaui..    For  I'iano 

and  Flute.     4.  B'<  Layard.  75 

Crystal   .Mazurka.       2.  G.  Ma.ton.  30 

Irisli  Diamonds.  By  Willie  Papi:  m.  75 

No.  3.     rias  sorrow  thy  young  days;    and 
Young  May'Morn. 
Bouquet  de  Bal.     (Mazurka  elegante).     4.   F. 

Knllf^nr.  ."lO 
1  on  and  I.     (With  libcr.al  Variations).    4.  A'* 

Cruhf.  00 
Premiere  .Saltarella.     For  4  hands.     4.  C. 

l.illhilr-h.    7-") 

The  Children's  Musical.      Pieces  for  little 

ILiuds.  Cmndall.  r-a.  30 

Xo.  \.     Little  Frolic.  2.  Kh 

"  2.  Little  .•Sunshine.  (Walti).  2.  D. 
"  .3.  LitUe  Solier-.Siiles.  3.  A  minor. 
"     4.     Little  Fly-away.     3.  C. 

Books. 
nicill  .'^cnooT,  Cnoiii.     For  High  Schools.  Acad- 
emies anil  .Seminaries.     By  L.  O.  E.mei:- 
soN  and  W.  S.  Tiliiex. 
Two  part,  three  part  ami  four  jiart  songs,  pre- 
pared with  the  same  manifest  skill  wliich  caused 
the  success  of  the  popular  "Houk  of  .Sixoixg." 

Price  .Jl.tHi,  or  .^11.00  per  dozen. 
The  Siiixing  PaVEii.      A  Sabbath  School  Song 
Hook.     By  H.  .S.  and  W.  O.  Peiikins. 
Among  the  best  of  the  kind,  and  is  filled  with 
wide  awake  .and  new  songs  I'or  young  singers. 

Price  3.")  cts.  or  $30.00  iicr  liuiulredT 
Xew  Method  for  A'iola.     With  25  Studies  by 

B.  Brunt  §2.00 
Analysis  and  Practice  of  the  Scales.     By 

Ixanc  L  lii\\'.  $1.50 
15  .Selections  from  the  Works  of  Mr.  («.  Fisch- 
.er  for  the  Organ     Arr.  lor  the  use  of 
Students,  by  A".  ZT,  Allen.  $2.50 


"Mc-sic  BV  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  maih  the  cxpPnRe  be- 
ing two  cents  fr.r  every  four  oiinees,  or  friictii.n  thereof 
.V[unit  one  cent  for  an  ordinary  picrx-  of  mu*iic.  Persons, 
at  !i  distance  will  tind  tlio  eotiveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  'Buokb  uan  ijao  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Tk  Hii  Sciofll  Clioir. 


High  Schools  Academies,  &c., 

I!y  \j.  O.  EiiKKSOiN  and  \V.  S.  Tii,i>K.\. 
Piico  $1.(10.  $!l.00  l>cr  dozen. 

This  new  book  is  on  tb(^  same  general  plan  as 
TITIi;  IlUUIi  OF  SINGING.  Those  who  have 
used  tliat  very  iisei'ul  and  popular  book,  will 
need  no  urftiug  to  adopt  a  new  work  by  the 
same  authors. 

The  ITiQii  School  C'iioir  contains  the  proper 
amount  of  elementary  instruction,  and,  as  one 
of  a  graded  series,  naturally  succeeds  Vols.  1., 
II.  and  III.  of  the  American  School  Music 
Readers.  But  it  also  has  a  large  collection  of 
two,  three  and  four-part  songs,  which  finely 
combine  recreation  with  study. 


ir,i:t^i:'e:3^'^ 


IN  THE  FOKM  OF  LECTUIIES. 

BY   FREDEKICK   LOUIS  KITTEK. 

Professor  of  Music   in    Vassnr   College. 
In  Two  Volumes.     Each  $1.50. 

As  a  standard  work,  this  compilation  of  Prof. 
Ritter  cannot  well  be  excelled,  and  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  every  Music  Teacher  who  in- 
tends to  be  well  posted  in  musical  information. 

Few  students  would  have  the  patience  to 
sift  and  examine  500  works  bearing  on  the 
history  of  sweet  sounds.  Yet  this  has  been 
done  in  order  to  bring  together  the  very  com- 
pact treatise  before  us,  which,  while  condensed, 
useful  and  thorough,  does  not  lack  the  very  im- 
portant trait  of  being  interesting. 


TTji^E  book:. 

FOR  CONGREGATIONS,  SCHOOLS  &  THE  HOME. 

Price  40  cents,  §35  per  100. 

For  CoNGKEGATioxs,  who  need  but  a  small 
book.  Its  tunes  are  the  best,  most  skilfully 
selected,  and  the  hymns  are  sufficient  in  numb  r 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

For  Schools,  for  opening  and  closing  ser- 
vices. It  is  quite  desir.able  that  in  schools  and 
seminaries,  pvrpils  should  become  acquainted 
with  current  sacred  music.  This  is  just  what  is 
wanted.  Either  one,  two,  three  or  four  parts 
may  be  learned.  The  book  will  always  be  useful, 
and  need  not  be  changed,  like  other  school 
books,  from  time  to  time. 

For  the  Home.  Being  quite  handy  and  porta- 
ble, it  is  a  good  thing  to  h.ave  "  lying  around  " 
in  a  sitting  room  or  on  the  Piano,  ready  for 
evening  or  Sunday  evening  sings  by  the  chil- 
dren, by  the  family,  or  by  assembled  neighbors. 


A  Welcome  Visitor ! 

OUR  NEW  SABBATH  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 
THE 

BY   H.    S.  .\XD  W.  O.  PEKKINS. 

Full  of  bright,  sweet,  pure,  shinimj  songs',  of 
which  there  can  nevei'  be  too  many. 

Don't  get  a  new  book  before  examining  this. 
OLIVEU  DITSOX  k  CO.,        I'UAS.  H.  DITSOX  &  CO., 
Boston.  <H  B'dnaj-,  X.  T. 

rUBLISHEES. 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES 

Chas.  it.  BitbO'K  t%  €©. 

(Successors  to  Manon  Eroi.  and  Firth,  Son  St  Co.) 

MUSIC     PUBLISHERS 

AMI    liEAl.EItH   IN 

Sleet  insic,  Inslc  Books, 

AND    MUSICAL    r^nERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  k  Co. 


B  PA  LMA  M  :'.'■  Q  U  I  ;C ',^  y  iMERUITrfyFERATfj 


UNEQUALED::;:^ 

in  capacity  aivl  cxoi'lh^rK-i^ 


UNiPPROACHED 

Awanleii 


A--«  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR -^^ 

VIENNA,  1813;  PARIS.  M 

Amr-rican  Org.ins  ever  Dwnrdeti  any  modal 
in  Europe,  or  which  present  euch  extraordi- 
nary excellence  as  to  command  a  wide  sale  there. 
Bllfif  AVQ  awarded  highest  premiums  at  Indns- 
hL  If  Rio  trial  Rxposititins,  In  AinerlcooHWell  as 
Europe.  Ontof  hundreds  there  have  not  Lui'tn  bix  in 
ail  where  .iny  other  organs  have  been  preferred. 

BrCT  Declared  by  Eminent  Musicians,  in  both 
Lu  \  hemispherc-R,  to  be  UliriTaled.  See 
'J'KSTIMf  iNIAL  CIHOULAR,  with  opinions  of  more 
than  One  Thousaud  (sent  free). 
ISUC!CT  ^'^  havin,:;  a  Mason  &  Hamlin.  Do  not 
B  !l  U I U  I  take  any  other.  Dealers  gel  LARGER  com- 
missions fur  netting  inferior  orga/is,  and  for  this 
reason  often  try  very  hard  to  sell  soinething  else. 

Nr\fl/  CTVl  CC*  \nth  most  important  improve- 
tn  oIlLtOnionts  ever  made.  \ew 
SoBo  and  Combination  Stop**.  Superb 
liBa;;iore  and  othrr  (■a*(e!s  of  new  desiy;ns. 

PIAMO-HARP  CABINET  ORGAN  ;^.- 


qui^Itv 


atj.ill  of  lilt 


!  uistniuif  Ills. 

EaCV  DSVMCWTC  Orgacs  sold  for  cash;  or 
AOI  rAllfltll  I  0.  for  monthly  or  quarterly 
pa>[iients;  or  renteii  until  rent  pays  for  the  organ. 
f*fiTftl  nPIICC  ^"^^  Circulars,  with  fuU  partic- 
UHlHLUUUCO  uUrs,  free.  AtUlress MASON  A 
HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.,  154  Tremont  Street,  BOS- 
TON ;  25  Union  Square,  NEW  YOEK ;  or  80  4i  88 
Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 

EDW.     SCHU  BERTH     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  :>3  UNIUX  SQUARE, 

NEW   YORK.  [795 

LYON     &    HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CUICAGO,  ILL., 

\Miolesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Mu.si- 
cal  Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

J^T'In  .addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  it  1,0.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
ull  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Fortiyn 
Music.  [794 — 3m 


THE    CHORUS  CHOIR, 


FOR 


i;v   i,iii:v  'Kii  iMi:i;. 

MUSICAL    SOCIETIES 


A.N  I)   ruit 


CHORUS    CHOIRS. 

PiacE  :MK  Per  Dozen. 
Dr.  Touh.teb,  during  his  numerous  visits  (for 
Cfinducting  "Praise  Meetings,"  for  Lectures, 
etc.)  to  the  various  rehgious  societies  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  has  noticed  a  new  phase 
of  the  times. 


A  Good  Word  for  (he  "  CuoRUS  Choir." 
So  far  ,ns  I  am  able  to  judtrc.  Dr.  Tourjee  has 
conscientiously  performed  in  the  compilation  of 
the  '■  Chorus  Choir,"  the  task  which  he  set  for 
himself  in  his  preface.  The  book  is  one  that 
cannot  fail  to  do  good.  Its  whole  efiect  must  be 
to  raise  the  standard  of  taste  among  the  mem- 
bers of  our  choirs,  by  furnishing  them  choice 
but  not  too  difficult  specimens  from  the  works 
of  the  most  eminent  composers.  I  can  recom- 
mend it  to  unlimited  favor. 

J.  C.  D.  Pakker. 


The  former  Choirs,  in  village  and  town,  have 
mostly  passed  away.  As  musical  culture  ad- 
vanced, congi'cgations  became  ambitious  to  do 
their  own  singing.  This  they  have  done,  well 
or  ill,  but  have  succeeded  so  far  generally  as  to 
empty  the  singing  se.ats.  After  this,  congreg.a- 
tions,  wandering  in  their  song  like  sheep  with- 
out shepherds,  naturally  often  broke  down,  .and 
were  fain  to  call  in  the  aid  of  precentors.  Mu- 
sicians, however,  understand  that  one  voice,  of 
man  or  woman,  is  not  sufficient  to  lead  a  large 
assembly.  A  quartet  or  a  chorus  for  lead  is 
essential.  Many  new  choirs  h.ave  been  formed, 
not,  like  the  former  ones,  to  do  all  the  singing, 
but  to  lead  congregations,  and  to  perform  the 
needed  Voluntary,  Solo  and  Anthem  Music. 

For  such  choirs  the  "CHORUS  CHOIR"  is 
intended.  The  music  is  not  easy,  nor  especially 
difScult,  and  is  of  so  good  a  kind  as  to  wear  well 
after  once  being  learned. 

Musical  Societies  will  find  the  Chorus  Choir 
.a  book  ready  to  their  hands,  which  contains 
much  valu.able  material  for  practice. 


GERIAN  FOUR  PART  SOIS, 

FOR    MIXED   VOICES, 

WITH    ENGLISH    WORDS, 

Compiled  by  N.  H.  ALLEN. 

Price  §1.50. 

Notice  that  the  music  is  for  MIXED  VOICES, 
for  which  there  is  not  such  a  great  quantity  of 
music  by  Gei-man  composers. 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  fine  book, 
one  is  at  once  impressed  with  its  brightness. 
Although  nothing  can  be  said  against  the  "pen- 
sive" character  of  many  excellent  quartets,  one, 
after  a  while,  gets  tired  of  them  We  like  to 
turn  from  shade  to  sunshine. 

"  BeiKl   M.ovel.r   I4o»ebu<l.'* 

'*  Ti'H  tnv  fliaf ,  ■'IVhrre'M  iu.f  Darlinyl*' 

"  Tbe  «ea  iw  «till,  file  "^VinclM  art*  Sleepinsr." 

*'  A  little  veM^el  t.nioethl.'r  uflonn  tbe  Kiver 

goes." 

are  lines  which  illustrate  the  clear  and  sweet 
character  both  of  words  and  music. 


rt  Songs, 


BY"   J.  C.    D.    PARKER. 

Price  60  cents. 
Not  Songs  with  7  parts,  but  7  Songs  or  Glees, 
each  of  which  has  four  parts. 

As  originally  sung  by  the  musical  Club  under 
Mr.  Parker,  they  attracted  much  attention,  and 
were  pronounced  favorites.  Favorite  Glees  are 
not  plenty.     Try  them! 

OLIVEB  DITSON  &  CO.,  CHAS.  H.  DITSOX  &  CO., 

Boston.  <H  Br'dwar,  X.  I. 

PUBLISHERS. 


WfiOLE  N'o.  902. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  NOV.  13,  1875.  Vol.  XXXV.  Xo.  ^r■. 


Our  Dead. 

[Read  at  tin?  Annual  Itfuniiin  cf  the  Harvaril  Class  of 
•:•■■:,  Oct.  27,  1S75  ] 

Oil''  Iiv  iini'  tlicy  li'avi'  ih.  flas=niates, 
W't'  ^iiall  nioft  thcin  h  r'  tin  mort_' ; 

Lo<s  than  hall"  our  iiunib**r  linc^ers, 
Mnro  tlian  lialf  lins  (^ono  botore. 

Sonio  liavo  i^dtif  in  life's  bright  Spiini^  time. 
Some  (TO  Smnincf's  Hays  were  tob.!, 

Some  but  yosttnlay  liavn  vanished 
In  the  Atitninn  i^i-ay  anil  ooM. 

Happy  they  who  went  so  early 

In  tlie  fln-th  ami  joy  of  youth. 
Ere  the  stain  of  earth  had  touched  them, 

Full  of  ]niiily  and  trutli. 

Happy  those  wbo  left  us  later, 

In  the  stre[i;Ttli  of  manhood's  prime, 

Mid  the  tumult  of  life's  battle. 
Kre  they  felt  the  hanil  of  time. 

Ilapliy  lli"y  who  last  have  rested. 

All  their  highest  duty  done  ; 
Calm  they  sleep,  the  battle  ended, 

And  the  victory  .lohly  won. 

IIap|iy  nil  of  us  who  cherisli 

Hope  anil  oourap;e  to  the  end  ; 
Come  f)ur  suimnons  late  or  early, 

Death  itself  is  still  our  friend. 


Carl  Maria  Von  Weber. 

BY  F.   WEIlF.n. 
[From  the  London  ^^nnical  TinxpR.'] 

AVlien  ulanciii;;  over  the  many  portraits  of 
tone-poct.s  with  whirli  modern  iibotoirrapliic,  art 
has  graced  oiirdrawiiiij-room  tallies,  and  whose 
life  and  artistic  creations  have  become  cipiallv 
familiar  to  us,  \vp  dwell  with  peculiar  fascina- 
tion ii))on  the  features,  didicate  and  tlionsrhtful, 
vet  liiubly  intellectnal,  of  Carl  Maria  von  \Vc- 
lier.  We  l)ei;in  to  jionder  over  the  ^arcer  of 
the  fire.at  composer  witli  feidiniis  on  the  whole 
of  sadness,  presenting  as  it  does  the  picture  of 
a  virrorons  ami  enthusiastic,  but  cxtremclv  sen- 
sitive, artistic  nature  fiiadnally  lieinjj  chilled, 
at  least  to  (nitw;ird  a]i]icarances.  by  the  wear 
and  tear  of  profcssionid  striistjles  and  disap- 
pointments. \Vc  tliink  of  him,  the  youth  (])ie- 
senting  all  the  forced  appearance  of  a  liot-honsc 
plant)  who  at  the  ai;e  of  thirteen  could  already 
boast  the  authorship,  and  not  unsuccessful 
performance  in  public,  of  a  "grand  romantic 
Opera."  We  follow  the  young  musician  in  his 
noble  and  successful  efforts  to  shake  off.  by 
virtue  of  the  innate  vigor  of  his  individuality, 
the  mischievous  elTects  of  a  mistaken  education 
inflicted  uiiou  him  on  tlie  part  of  a  fond,  but 
also  vain  and  unscruiiidous  father.  Unfolding 
anon  the  brilliant  demonstrative  qualities  of 
his  versatile  genius,  we  find  the  wandering 
virtiinso  embracing  life  with  all  the  glowing 
energy  and  large  sympatliies  of  tlic  true  artist^ 
tasting  tilfully  alike  the  sweet  and  the  bitter 
cup,  and  gathering  the  while  the  leaves  to  that 
sketchbook  from  which  he  .should  draw  his 
masterpieces.  But  ere  long  the  seriousness  of 
life  gains  tlic  njiper  hand,  and  as  the  hitherto 
undelined  forms  of  his  artistic  ideal  begin  to 
shape  theniscdves  clearer  and  clearer  before  his 
eyes,  his  soul  is  tilled  with  tl;at  more  intense,  if  j 
calmer  (ire,  from  whence  the  inspired  work  of  i 
art  is  derived.  Then  follow  the  years  of  yoke 
in  an  official  capacity— the  years"  of  inceisant 
strife  with  petty  intrigues  directed  against  his  i 


noble  efforts  to  create  a  home  for  the  musical 
drama  at  Dresden  worthv  of  his  country  and  of 
his  own  daily  •rrowintr  fame.  .Vnd  alreadvlhe 
api)roachin<r  fatal  illness  casts  its  glooinv  shall- 
ows upon  his  path  in  gradually  shortening  in- 
tervals. Then,  as  the  end  ilraws  near,  wc  see 
the  master,  the  laurels  of  Fri'ixchrit;  an<l  Enni- 
iiiithf  yet  fresh  uptui  his  pale  forehead,  but 
himself  sick  even  unto  death,  tearing  hinisidf 
away  from  all  that  is  dearest  to  liiin  upon  earth. 
Animated  only  by  the  one  great  desin'  to 
increase  aiuidy,  as  be  hoped,  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence of  those  whom  be  knew  he  should  soon 
have  to  leave  to  strugi.de  on  for  themselves,  he 
arrives  in  Enjilaml.  One  more  disa))))ointmeiit, 
the  bitterest  of  all.  and  the  scene  closes  amidst 
uns])enkable  sadness.  V:w  away  from  the  home 
to  which  he  was  so  passionatcdy  attaclu'd.  his 
hoi)es  of  material  success  crushed,  his  heart 
bmkeii,  the  master  lays  down  his  wearv  head 
and  dies.  Sail  indeed!  Mcdancholy  the  thought 
that  the  latter  days  of  the  great  man — when  his 
genius  luid  attained  in  full  develo|-)ment.  when 
his  ins])ircd  song  had  tilled  his  native  country 
from  one  end  to  the  other  until  it  burst  its 
boundaries,  carryinir  his  f.ame  far  and  wide 
— sluMild  also  have  been  days  of  harassing  toil, 
of  increasing  anxiety  to  provide  for  his  family, 
of  protracted  bodilv  sulTerintr  endimr  in  prem- 
ature death.  Surely  it  is  but  natural  if,  with 
these  impressions  on  our  minil.  a  glance  at  the 
portrait  of  Carl  .Maria  v<in  Widicr.  as  wo  sinnle 
it  out  from  among  those  of  other  great  compo- 
sers, should  raise  in  its,  f(u-  a  moment,  the 
thought  that  he  was  born  to  he  a  martyr  to  his 
art. 

Yet  nothing  C(MiId  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
.\nd  even  now,  while  thus  contemplatinir  the 
mclancli(dy  aspects  of  his  career,  we  seem  to 
hear,  as  if  in  protest  against  the  narrow  view 
j  wc  are  taking  of  the  artist's  life,  the  joyous. 
nay,  exultant  strains  rcpn>sentin^  tlu^  leadiiiij 
idea — the  idea  of  ]Mirest  love  and  devotion  *)er- 
vadini,'  bis  three  gre.at  o]>eras;  strains  whiidi  he 
has  placed  in  the  very  centre  of  his  overtures, 
ami  \vhi(  h  are  so  emphatically  associated  in 
our  minds  with  Weber.  Nor  is  it  only  in  his 
operatic  music  that  this  gladsome  S])irit  mani- 
fests its(df.  Be  it  in  his  chamber  music,  his 
pianoforte  ])ieces,  or  his  siinjtk' songs,  wherever 
we  point  to  a  particular  jiassage  as  being  ])ecu- 
liarly  characteristic  of  Wei>er,  we  may  be  sure 
the  passage  is  one  ex])ressive  of  joy-  of  that 
(dcvating  joy  which  lifts  us  at  once  from  the 
prosaic  cares  of  daily  life  into  a  purer  sphere  of 
existence.  .Vnd  this  joyous  entbusiasui  never 
forsakes  him  to  the  last.  Witness  bis  latest 
work,  Ohti-im.  Remember  the  thrilling  notes 
of  the  overture;  a  work  familiar  to  everyone, 
even  though  the  Opera  to  whiidi  it  form's  the 
prologue  has  all  but  disaiiiieared  fnun  the  )•,';;- 
(•;-A;//r  of  our  operatic  establishments.  Above 
the  tumultuous  waves  of  contendin;^  tone-mass- 
es rises  higher  and  higher,  with  increasing 
confidence,  the  theme  sugnestive  of  the  heroic 
love  of  a  noble  woman,  bursting  forth  at  last 
witii  triumphant  exultation : 

"  My  Huon,  my  husband,  we're  saved,  we're  saved  I" 

Who  can  detect  the  trembling  hand  of  the  suf- 
fering master  in  these  strains"?  Yet  they  had 
been  wrung  from  his  genius  %vhile  death  was 
impatiently  knocking  at  the  door.  And  here, 
if  anywhere  in  the  career  of  a  great  coin])oser, 
the  truth  is  iiroelaimed — that  true  art  and  true 
reliuion  are  twin-sisters,  deiiendent  for  their 
insjjirations  upon  the  same  divine  source  from 
whi<di  they  sprang.  This  spirited  orchestral 
work,  indeed,  worthily  represents  our  compo- 
ser's   "last  thoughts;"    and  it  is  a    matter  of 


wonder  to  us  that  the  pretty,  but  eminently 
drawing-room-scented  piece  of  Keissitcer's, 
bearing  that  title,  sometimes  more  charitably 
converted  into  "Weber's  Last  Waltz,"  should 
up  to  tb.is  d.ay,  in  spite  of  pcriodicrU  contradic- 
tion, ptiss  with  the  general  public  for  the  final 
inspiration  of  the  pen  which  had  just  written 
Oheroii,  a  work  which,  if  somewhat  fragment.a- 
ry.  is  nevertheless  full  of  poetic  life,  of  youth- 
ful tire  and  enthusiasm.  Besides  this  joyous 
spirit  which  we  havi' traced  in  Weber's  compo- 
sitions, two  ap]iirently  antai^onistic  elemi'uts 
are  liap|iily  blended  in  our  composiT's  artistic 
nature — the  aristocratic  ami  the  democratic. 
The  former  makes  its(df  known  in  the  air  of 
refinement  and  cultivation  of  an  elegant  grace 
—  "chevaleresqueness '■  as  a  German  critic 
aptly  calks  it  —  which  pervades  his  music 
throughout,  not  unfrcquently  lending  to  even  a 
trivial  thought  a  charm  and  an  importance  it 
does  not  otherwise  jiosscss.  The  latter  con- 
sists in  his  persistent  and  generous  ajipeal  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  in  whose  genius  he 
believed,  and  whom  he  strove  to  raise  to  a 
higher  appreciation  of  that  art  to  who.se  servi<-o 
his  life  was  devoted.  It  was.  however,  only  in 
the  lattiM-  jicriod  of  his  career,  when  he  w.as 
ripening  into  ma-t  M-slii]).  that  he  cb'arly  per- 
ceiv(>d  th(^  democratic  mission  he  had.  The 
restless  fire  within  him.  wliicdi  sh.aped  his  course 
in  liis  earlier  days,  led  him  to  seek  new  forms 
and  modes  of  musical  (expression  among  all 
manner  of  nationalities  in  quaint  rhythms  and 
modulations.  Thus  wo  have  his  Policed*  and 
h'mHxiiixi:s.  his  SiciU'innn  and  lioiulnn  Oii'jiiri:ws, 
and  even  an  OirHiira  Chinezn.  These,  how- 
ever, were  but  studies  of  costume,  admirably 
adapted  indeed  in  the  masterly  music  he  wrote 
to  tile  melodrama  Pir.ci',m — not  by  any  means 
an  "Opera."  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen  it 
styled — and  to  some  extent  in  O'n'rna.  Ere 
long  his  attention  was  attracted  nearer  home, 
and  became  at  last  concentrated  upon  that  mine 
of  wealth  for  poet  as  well  as  for  musician — the 
rierman  VollcAkd.  It  was  from  thence  he 
should  derive  his  finest  inspirations,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  a  mere  coinciilen  etli  it  the  jieriod 
of  some  four  years,  overwhicJi  tlue  composition 
of  Dcr  VvcMiatz  extends,  should  also  be  marked 
iiy  a  number  of  Weber's  most  cliarmings  songs, 
all  leaning  more  or  less  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
VoUcdk'l.  Frciscliutz  canity  a  work  conceived 
in  tlu-  very  spirit  of  the  "song  of  the  people" 
itself,  and  created  an  enthusiasm,  an  almost 
frantic  excitement  in  all  ranks  of  German  soci- 
ety, of  which  it  is  impossible  in  this  more  crit- 
ical and  eminently  business  like  age  to  form  an 
adequate  idea.  But  although  the  excitement 
with  regard  to  this,  Weber's  first  great  opera, 
has  long  since  made  room  for  calmer  emotions, 
the  popular  voice  still  claims  this  evergreen 
work  as  peculiarly  its  own,  while  E>.ir>iaidhe, 
undoubtedly  his  masterpiec.:-,  in  which  his  pow- 
ers Jippear  exhibited  to  their  fullest  extent,  in 
whiidi  all  his  artistic  aims  are  concentrated,  has 
failed  to  this  day  to  win  for  itself  that  high 
place  in  popular  estimation  it  so  richly  de- 
serves. 

These  three  elements,  then,  viz..  the  refined 
rjracefuluess,  the  spirit  of  popularity  and  withal 
the  joyous  enthusiasm,  as  they  are  among  the 
chief  characteristics  of  Weber's  music,  so  they 
are  equally  illustrative  of  the  whole  character 
of  the  man.  And  if — as  has  been  maintained 
— among  the  many  new  phases  of  modern  mu- 
sical development  to  which  his  genius  has  given 
the  first  impulse,  he  is  also  the  originator  of 
what  is  called  "Programme  Music;"  so  wc 
mav.  in  a  wider  sense,  consider  his  whole  life, 
a  life  of  the  highest  and  noblest  aspiratiim,   to 
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I'onn  1  lie  i;T(!!it  "  Pronraiiiiiie  "  or  (■(i:nnuuil;iry 
t(i  his  ai'tistic  crcalidiis;  t\i<;  siti'ly  ol'  the  I'nnii- 
cr  liciiin'  iiulispeiisabli;  to  the  iHiri'cct  Miii)r(;cia- 
tioii  of  the  luttui'.  It  tllis  wouhl  sccin  lo  be 
applicable  nioi'o  or  U^ss  to  tlio  worlcs  of  any 
otlier  f^roat  artist,  it  is  the  case,  at  all  evc^nts, 
to  an  exceptional  decree  with  thos(^  of  Weber. 
Inileed,  in  this  all  but  inse|)ariible  connection 
between  the  artist  and  the  individual  may  be 
jiartially  traced  the  reason  why  he,  who  in 
almost  e\'ery  department  of  his  art  produced 
works  full  of  c'l'cative  |)o\vei',  yet  attained  in 
but  few  of  them  that  finish,  that  harmony  of 
the  parts  >vhieh  make  them  rank  as  classical. 
AVhereas  the  ureat  masters  of  the  classical  peri- 
od, at  the  fn<\  of  which  Weber  was  placed,  the 
period  marked  by  Ilaydu,  Jlozart  and  Beetho- 
ven, stood,  at  least  when  at  the  height  of  their 
iniaLjinative  ])owcrs  ahopc  their  creations,  Weber 
always  stands  in  the  midst  of  his  own,  throwing 
into  them  the  full  weight  of  his  individual 
experiences  in  joy  and  sorrow.  Thus  npon  all 
his  truly  original  compositions  he  impressed  the 
stanip  and  seal  only  of  his  fresh  and  vigorous 
individuality,  with  wdiich  they  must  either 
stand  or  fall,  and  at  the  end  of  each  maunscript 
he  inscriljed  the  words,  "  Wie  Gott  will;"  obe- 
dient rather  to  the  voice  within  him.  than  to 
the  dictates  of  the  "school."  His  genius 
lacked  the  steady,  .symmetrical  development, 
wdiicli  charactei'izes  the  career  of  the  classical 
masters  aliove  referred  to.  But  that  wliich, 
from  one  point  of  view,  must  be  considered  his 
wH'akness,  was  in  truth  Welier's  great  strength. 
Surrounded  as  he  was  by  a  swarm  of  mere  im- 
itators of  the  style  of  Mozart  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  infatuated  followers  of  the  dolce  far 
nieiiie  exccA  of  Rossini  on  the  other,  this  distinct 
and  most  maTl-cd  individuality  makes  him 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  his  contemporaries, 
and  could  not  fail  to  exercize  the  most  enliven- 
ing and  refreshing  influence  upon  the  art  of  his 
time.  Although  some  twcnty-fi\  e  years  in  the 
grave,  it  was  only  in  the  second  decade  of  the 
present  century  that  the  stupendous  genius  of 
Jlozart  came  to  be  universally  acknowledged, 
and  produced  a  type  of  more  or  less  talented 
musicians,  to  whom  there  w'as  but  one  true  art 
and  Jlozart  was  its  sole  exponent.  The  resnlt 
was  a  legion  of  compositions,  operatic  and 
otherwise,  all  bearing  such  a  strong  family 
likeness,  that  it  would  puzzle  the  most  learned 
musical  antiquarian  of  our  days  to  detect  any 
distinct  individuality  in  the  majority  of  them. 
Rossini,  on  his  jiart,  had  leapt  into  European 
fame  at  a  bound,  and  the  sweet,  effervescent 
melodies  of  the  "Swan  of  Pesaro  "  had  made 
sad  havoc  among  the  "nation  of  thinkers," 
which — turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  grave  warnings 
from  the  partakers  in  the  Mozartian  infallibili- 
ty— abandoned  itself  for  a  time,  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  to  their  intoxicating  influence. 
Midway  between  these  two  extreme  parties 
stands  Weber,  whose  reverence  for  Mozart 
amounted  almost  to  religious  veneration,  and 
whose  dislike  for  anything  connected,  however 
remotely,  with  Rossini — the  Rossini  as  he  knew 
him,  not  in  the  latter  phase,  manifested  in  TM. 
wliich  Weber  never  witnessed — might  appear 
exaggerated,  but  for  his  profound  belief  in  the 
sacredness  of  his  art,  and  an  inner  conscious- 
ness of  being,  in  part,  responsible  to  the  Ger- 
man people  fer  the  inheritance  of  a  great  past. 
But  he  was  not  a  blind  worshipper  of  Mozart, 
neither  did  his  keen  eye  entirely  overlook  the 
merits  of  the  volatile  Italian  maestro's  numer- 
ous operas.  He  thoroughly  understood  his 
time.  With  a  mind  enlarged  by  self-culture, 
with  a  critical  faculty  developed  to  a  degree 
hitherto  unknown  among  practical  musicians, 
he  felt  himself  en  rappori  with  all  the  artistic 
strivings  of  the  period,  and  clearer  than  any 
composer  had  ever  done  before  him,  he  recog- 
nized the  intimate  relationship  and  inter-com 
mnnication  which  ought  to  exist  betAveen  poetry 
and  music.  He  made  a  stand  against  Rossini - 
ism  and  the  Italian  party  in  general,  which  was 
then  still  all  powerful  at  the  more  important 
German  courts  where  opera  was  cultivated,  and 
the   flrst   performances   both  of  his   Fnischatz 


and  his  /i'«r//(//(///(' presented,  in  the  tumultuous 
demcHisiration  of  party  si)irit,  moie  the  appear- 
ance of  pitched  battles,  than  of  rejiresentations 
of  |)roductions  belonging  to  a  peaceful  art, 
intended  for  recreation  and  edilication.  Every- 
one understood,  that  with  these  works  AVeber 
indirectly  aimed  at  the  due  recognition  and 
linn  estaiilishment  in  his  country  of  the  national 
German  opera,  i.e.,  of  an  Art-Work — to  use  a 
Teutonic  term  of  modern  adoption — conceived, 
poetically  and  musically,  in  the  German  spirit. 
Hence,  at  the  very  outset,  he  found  arrayed 
against  him  in  powerful  league  a  number  of 
Italian  composers  of  undoubted  talent,  occupy- 
ing the  most  influenti.'d  positions  at  Imperial 
and  Royal  operatic  estaljli.shmentsin  Germany, 
wlio,  in  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  had 
for  years  systematically  kept  down  the  native 
production.  Those  who  are  acquaiuted  with 
the  life  of  Mozart,  know  the  malicious  envy, 
emanating  from  that  quarter,  which  was  so 
busily  at  work  in  order  to  suppress  the  growing 
fame  of  his  genius.  Still  Italian  opera,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  merits,  remained  the  plaything  of 
fashion,  and  thus  the  guidanoeship  of  the  taste 
of  the  people  was  entrusted  to  men  who — like 
Salieri  in  Vienna,  Morlacchi  in  Dresden,  Spon- 
tini  in  Berlin — during  a  long  residence  in  their 
adopted  country,  had  not  even  thought  it  nec- 
essary to  acquire  so  much  as  the  elementary 
part  of  its  language. 

(To  iKiCoiitimip.l.) 

The  Oldest  Living  Musician. 

[From  Charles  K.  Salaman's  "  Keculleotions,''  in  tlie 
Lomlou  Concordia. 

Ch.arles  Neate  is  probably  the  oldest  living 
musician  in  Europe.  As  such  he  has  a  special 
claim  to  notice,  irrespective  of  his  former  emi- 
nent professional  status,  and  the  many  inter- 
esting musical  associations  attached  to  his  name 
and  epoch.  He  was  born  in  1784,  the  year  of 
the  great  commemoration  of  Handel  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Mr.  Neate  is  therefore  now  in 
his  i)2nd  year.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  link 
which  unites  the  musical  past  with  the  musical 
present.  The  mind  is  overwhelmed  when 
reflecting  upon  the  momentous  occurrences 
which  have  rendered  memorable  the  long  period 
of  Mr.  Neate's  existence.  This  esteemed  musi- 
cal professor,  about  sixteen  years  ago,  sought 
at  Brighton  a  peaceful  retirement,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  utinm  cum  dignitaie  which  he 
had  "honorably  earned.  He  has  thus  preserved 
his  life,  his  health  and  good  spirits,  together 
with  a  tolerable  amount  of  strength.  I  carry 
my  thoughts  back  to  the  year  of  Jlr.  Neate's 
birth.  What  a  throng  of  persons  of  transcend- 
ent genius  in  art,  literature,  science,  govern- 
ment, diplomacy  and  war  pass,  in  imagination, 
before  me  I  How  events  crowd  around  my 
memory  I  As  by  an  earthquake,  how  has  the 
world  been  shaken  since  that  time!  Ideas, 
habits  of  thought,  manners,  customs:  how  have 
they  changed!  What  revolutions  in  states,  in 
governments!  What  volumes  of  history  have 
been  enacted  and  written!  And  music — 
"Heavenly  maid," — lier  modern  history  cnly 
dates  from  about  the  same  period. 

In  1784  Gluck  still  lived,  at  the  age  of  72, 
and  Piccini,  his  rival,  at  56.  Haydn  was  com- 
posing six  orchestral  symphonies  for  the  Loge- 
Olympique,  atParis.  at  .53;  while  Mozart,  at  28, 
was,  by  his  compositions,  still  adding  to  his 
immortal  fame.  Oimarosa,  one  of  Italy's 
"glories,"  was  in  his  zenith,  at  33,  and  Philip 
Emanuel  Bach,  the  originator  of  the  modern 
forms  of  musical  thought,  yet  lived,  at  69. 
Boccherini  was 48,  and  Zingarelli  32.  Clementi, 
at  the  same  age,  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  fame. 
Dussek  was  34,  and  Viotti  and  Steibclt  both  39. 
Albrechtsberger  was  a  youth  of  18,  and  the 
future  mighty  Beetnoven  was  a  wild,  impetu- 
ous lad  of  14.  Woeltf  was  a  student, only  13 
years  old,  and  Weber  was  not  yet  in  existence. 
Paganini,  Spohr,  and  Sir  George  Smart  were 
both  born  in  the  same  year  as  Neate;  but  they 
have  long  since  been  "  gathered  to  their  fath- 
ers."    The  v.ear  that  marks  Dr.   Samuel  John- 


son's death  ushered  Neate  into  life.  In  his 
time  flourished  Sir  .Joshua  Reynolds,  Benjamin 
West,  Sir  Thomas  Lawnuiee,  SirDavid  Wilkie, 
Northcote,  Sir  Francis  Ghantry,  Canova.  Tlior- 
waldsen,  Walter  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Th.jinas 
Moore,  Goethe.  Schiller.Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan, 
Washington,  WarrcMi  Hastings,  AVellington, 
Napoleon,  Mrs.  Siddons,  .John  Kemble,  Ed- 
mund Kean,  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn.  What 
glorious  contemporaries! 

".Mr.  Neate  is  the  finest  pianoforte  player 
anil  the  most  scientific  and  systematic  instructor 
in  the  kingdom,  or  perhaps  in  Europe."  Thus 
writes,  in  1818,  one  of  the  foremost  musical 
critics  of  the  day.  In  1831  I  find  also  written: 
"  We  know  not  where  to  look  for  a  professor 
of  sounder  aliility,  in  various  departments  of 
this  art  (music),  than  Mr.  Neate."  A  record  of 
the  first  performance  by  Mr.  Neate  of  Beetho- 
ven's E  flat  Concerto,  "The  Emperor,"  is  in- 
teresting. "At  the  fifth  Philharmonic  Concert, 
1830,  a  concerto  by  Beethoven  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Neate. 
Beethoven  wrote  it  expressly  for  himself:  but 
his  slovenly  habits  of  execution  were  unequal 
to  the  task.  The  Tutti  introduction  is  fine, 
and  the  executive  parts  for  the  pianofoi-te  are 
very  various,  very  difficult,  and,  at  times,  very 
effective,  though  frequently  incongruous.  Mr. 
Neate  played  with  remarkal)le  brilliancy,  and 
was  greeted  with  never-ending  applause."  In 
1833  is  noticed  the  same  gentleman's  first  per- 
formance of  a  MS.  Concerto  by  Steibelt.  ' '  His 
ability,"  says  the  critic,  "as  a  player  of  the 
first  class  needs  no  blazon  by  us  ;  his  eminent 
merits  are  known,  admitted  and  established." 
Charles  Neate,  in  conjunction  with  Salomon 
(Haydn's  friend),  Clementi,  the  two  Cramers, 
Attwood,  Bishop,  Dance,  Horsley,  Grifiin, 
Shield,  Viotti,  Sir  George  Smart,  and  other 
resident  musicians  of  the  highest  rank,  founded 
and  established,  in  1813,  the  Philharmonic 
■Society.  Mr.  Neate  was  one  of  its  most  prom- 
inent members, — one  of  its  earliest  directors, 
and  one  of  the  pianists  most  frequently  heard 
at  its  concerts. 

Neate  was  indebted  to  his  friend  James 
Windsor  for  his  introduction  to  mu.sic.  He 
gave  him  his  first  lessons  on  the  pianoforte. 
Sir.  James  AVindsor  afterwards  settled  at  Bath, 
then  the  most  musical,  as  it  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful city  in  England,  and  became  an  eminent 
and  esteemed  professor  of  music ;  he  was  also 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best  read  men  in  the 
kingdom.  Neate  remained  in  London,  and 
practised  the  pianoforte  assiduously;  he  subse- 
quently received  valuable  tuition  on  that 
instrument  from  John  Field — dementi's  gifted 
pupil,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  pianists  in 
Europe — at  the  same  time  that  he  studied  the 
violoncello  under  Michael  Sharpe.  He  acquired 
remarka'>le  proficiency  on  both  instruments, 
and  as  pianist  and  violoncellist  soon  had  the 
opportunity  to  exhibit  his  talents  publicly.  In 
the  former  capacity,  young  Neate  performed  a 
Concerto  at  the  Lent  Oratorios,  then  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Ashley — surnamed  "  Gen- 
eral Ashley,"  one  of  four  Ijrothers  of  excellent 
musical  repute.  He  also  played  a  Duet  for  two 
violoncellos,  with  "Old  Bob  Lindley — the 
finest  player  in  the  world." — to  adopt  Mr. 
Neate's  designation  of  him.  He  once  performed 
in  the  orchestra  at  a  concert  held  at  the  Argyll 
Rooms,  in  Regent  Street,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  famous  Dr.  Crotch,  who,  among  his  numer- 
ous accomplishments,  was  also  a  violoncellist. 
Dr.  Ch'otch  was  left-handed.  Neate  was  seated 
on  the  right  side  of  the  orchestra,  according  to 
the  old  prevailing  custom,  using  his  bow  with 
his  right  hand,  in  the  usual  manner,  while 
Crotch  was  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the 
orchestra,  playing  with  his  left  hand.  Magratli, 
a  popular  Irish  tenor,  and  wit  of  the  time,  ob- 
serving this,  remarked,  much  to  the  amusement 
of  those  present: — "And  sure  but  it  must  be 
for  uniformity's  sake  that  they  are  playing  in 
this  extraordinary  fashion! ''  Both  these  gen- 
tlemen were  "  my  very  noble  and  approv'd 
good  masters!  " 

In  ISIU  Charles  Neate  left  England  for  Vien- 
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nil,  tlie  lidiue  of  Beethoven,  and  tlie  then  most 
fiimous  miisiciil  city  in  flerniany.  He  went  to 
stn:ly  eounterpoiut  under  Albrechtsberger,  and 
witli  (lie  hniie  to  make  tlie  personal  acqnaint- 
aiiee  of  tlie  illustrious  Beethoven,  to  whom  he 
enrrir'd  an  introduction  from  his  friend  Mr. 
Ilerriiiii,  a  nell-known  Enjilish  amateur  violin- 
ist. Mr.  Neate  resided  in  Vienna  for  eit;ht 
mouths,  duriusT  -whicli  time  he  was  in  constant 
intercourse  with  the  great  m.aster,  whose 
friendship  and  conlidence  he  had  the  singular 
good  fortune  to  gain.  He  also  lived  in  close 
intimacy  with  all  the  musical  celebrities  wdio, 
at  that  time,  inhabited  the  Austrian  capital. 
Tiius  he  greatlv  increased  his  musical  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  and  added  ccmsideral)Iy 
to  his  professional  reputation.  Bectlioven, 
who  was  in  frequent,  correspondence  with  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  England  on  the  suliject 
of  his  orchestral  work.s,  as  they  were  .succes- 
sively produced,  found  in  Neate,  an  influential 
member  of  that  liod  7,  a  valuable  friend  and  a 
ze.dous  agent.  Many  letters  from  Beethoven 
to  Xcate,  relating  to  the  jierformance  and  pub- 
lication of  his  works  in  England  may  be  read 
in  the  liograi  h'es  of  tl  e  great  composer,  by 
Moscheles  and  other  writers.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  Jfr.  Neate's  professional 
position  was,  no  doubt,  greatly  enhanced  by 
his  long  residence  at  Vienna,  and  by  the  re])u- 
tatifui  of  his  per.sonal  relations  with  Beethoven. 
He  at  once  took  high  rank  as  a  pianist  and 
teacher,  and  soon  was  in  very  extensive  prac- 
tice as  an  iustruetor  to  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
For  this  lie  was  jirobatdy  greatly  indebted  to  his 
high  )jcrsonal  character  as  a  geuth-inau  and  a 
man  of  honor. 

I  becauKf  Mr.  Neatc's  pupil  in  182G,  and  re- 
ceived my  first  lesson  on  the  17th  of  August  of 
lli.it  year:  and  my  last  on  tlu>  l'2th  of  April, 
|s:;o.  As  a  teacher,  Mr.  Neate  was  ever 
])atient,  careful  and  zealous.  His  system  of 
fingering  was  admirable.  I  may  characterize 
it  briefly  by  supposing  him  to  have  adojited, 
with  some  altei.alion.  Lord  Nelson's  immortal 
signal,  "  Charles  Neate  expects  that  every  Jiii- 
gcr  shall  do  its  duty."  Neate's  style  of  ]ierform- 
ance  was  of  the  "Cramer  school;"  it  was 
remarkable  for  clearness  and  delicacy  of  touch, 
for  elegance  and  relinemeut,  rather  than  for 
impassioned  expression.  Neate,  with  his  ]in- 
pil.s,  did  not  r«.s7/ into  Beethoven,  but  carefully 
pirepared  tliem  to  ap])reciate  the  great  master's 
works  by  a.  previous  training.  He  taught  them 
Dussek."  Steibelt,  Woeltl.  "jlozart,  Clementi, 
Cramer,  and  thus  legitimately  h:d  them  to 
Beethoven.  Hunimel.  ^Moscheles,  and  the 
more  fashional)le  writers  of  the  day,  Henri 
Herz  and  Czerny,  were  not  forgotten.  ^!r. 
Neate  played  to  his  pupils,  and  thus  afforded 
them  the  inestimable  ailvautage  of  hearing, 
when  studying  Beethoven's  sonatas,  how  tiie 
great  composer  executed  such  and  such  a  pas- 
sage, and  the  time  in  uliiih  lie  played  his 
works. 

As  an  imparlial  narrator,  I  cannot  state  that 
I  ever  considered  ?*lr.  Neate's  compositions  his 
best  claim  to  recognitiini  as  a  musician  of  high 
merit.  He  pulilished  many:  liut  while  giving 
indication  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
art  of  "making  music,"  they  are  noticeable  for 
a  delicieucy  of  fancy,  and  the  want  of  that 
almost  indefinable  ipiality  which  we  term 
"genius,"'  without  which  all  compositions, 
artistic  and  literary,  must  prove  dry,  uninter- 
esting, and  cou.scquently,  unenduiiug. 

ClIAKLES  K.    S.U,.\M.\X. 


Frauz  Liszt  in  Leipzig, 

[C.irri-s|imnli/iif|->  ,,f  ilic  .Viixiral  l;,i:crrd.  Lolliloii]. 

A  ^llllrt  .iccoiuit,  of  a  most  ihtn-.-stin;;  prixate 
concert  liere  may.  prrhiips,  he  iuci'ptai.le  to  vonr 
readers.  On  Siimlay  neck  last,  in  small  cliaraeters 
in  II  remote  corner  (if  the  M»xibillsr/„s  W'ochenblatt, 
mislit  liiivo  been  seen  a  notice  lliat  Franz  Liszt  was 
abcjut  to  visit  Leipzi<;.  and  on  Snnda'-,  tlie  litli 
inst.,  at  a  private  nialinee.  given  in  hi-  li..ii(.r  hv 
H(  rr  liliitliiier  (<,l  pi  jiicforti-  mannfaelin  in  ;■  ■-.  Irhi-'i- 
ty),    w.ml.l    brill-  to  a  tii-,-t    licai-ing    an    t-l'-v    I'lr 


Jiiano.  \ioloncello,  harp,  and  luirmor/uun.  Ilartll\' 
darins'  to  hope  that  the  representative  at  the  i)iano 
mi>;ht  be  no  less  than  the  great  Alihe  himself,  we 
made  for  the  nearest  "  Znknnfts  "  inusie-slnip.  and 
found  that  the  report  was  true  I  The  matinee  W(mhl 
consist  of  Liszt's  compositinns — the  maestro  would 
aeciinipany  his  eleii^v — and.  best  of  .all,  wtjuUl  be  sure 
to  play  a  solo  at  the  end  of  the  ]iroL;rainme.  to  sat- 
isfy the  cravirii^s  of  his  wor.-^hiiipcrs.  Upon  our 
inquiring  at  Uerr  Bliitliner's  office,  we  were  most 
courteously  presented  liy  him  with  a  ticket,  and 
armed  with  all  the  possible  appliances  for  inve3ti:;a- 
tini;  the  fjreat  man's  face  and  teeliniqne  at  a  distance, 
we  set  out  for  the  concert-room.  .V  glance  at  the 
pro2;ramnie  sufficed  to  show  that  all  our  powers  of 
endurins  cacophony  (in  the  shape  of  choruses  from 
Prnmclhaix)  would  bi'  tested  lo  the  uttermost  before 
wc  heard  a  solo  from  the  giant's  tinn-ors. 

The  salle  was  filled  with  an  assembly  of  about  five 
hnnilred  of  the  most  eminent  musi<'iansi  of  Leipzisj-: 
all  shades  of  opinion  were  represented,  from  the 
famous  tlieoreticad  Cantor  of  the  Thoinas-selionl, 
Ricliter,  to  the  youthful  and  lonj-tressed  fanatic  of 
f  lu!  (.'onservatorium.  Precisely  at  ele\'('n  o'chielc  a 
silver  head  of  hair  and  a  well.h'nown  countenance 
above  a  cassock-i;-irt  fiirnrc  moved  majestically  down 
Ihe  rorim.  and  received  with  Cics.ar-like  condescen- 
sion the  appl.ansc  of  the  surronndin;;  crowd,  .\fter 
havin:;-  stood  lonii-  enonidi  to  allow  all  the  opera- 
glasses  n  sufficient  sie-vcy  of  his  fine  head.  Liszt 
seated  himself  in  tlic  front  row,  and  commenced 
encourai,riiiir  «ith  many  a  n,id  and  smile  the  anxious 
(diorus  and  soloists.  The  ])roi!:ramme  was  a  lo'ig 
one,  inclndim;  the  choruses  from  I'mintt/iciis,  the 
13th  I'sahn,  tin;  Ki/ric  from  tlie  Misaa  Solcmnis.  .and 
a  chorus  of  ane-cls  from  Ooethe's  Fiui.il,  (Part  H.). 
all  of  which  were  most  efficiently  rendered  by  the 
('lior<resrin<r-Verein.  of  about  forty  voices,  under  Ihe 
ilireciion  of  l)r.  1'.  .Stade.  The  only  ])iece.s.  howev- 
er, wliiidi  «■(•  found  musically  interestiiiic  were  (lie 
Psalm  and  the  Chorus  of  Hcapcrs,  wdiicli  Mr.  Bache 
produced  at  his  concert  in  London  last  sprin;;.  The 
remaitaler  appeared  to  our  uninitiated  ears  a  mass 
of  line,  hidenns,  extravai^ant.  poetical,  niascnline, 
overdrawn,  Italian,  and  ultra-Wagneresque  ])lirases, 
strunir  together  in  the  most.  ]ierplexin;;  confusion. 
The  soiii^s,  wiiicli  as  a  whole  were  more  svmjmthet- 
ie,  were  six  in  number,  (he  most  nrdstic  rendering' 
heini;  that  of  the  "Koni;;  in  Thnle."  and  '■  lYif 
Va(er;rriift,"  by  Ib'rr  Ku^'.ai  CUira,  one  of  the  great- 
est of  (ierman  b.iritones.  Of.i  fantasia  and  fugue 
(on  the  name  of  Hnrh  I)  for  two  |iianofortes,  origi- 
nnlly  written,  we  believe,  for  the  organ-of-(lie-fiitnre. 
we  forbear  to  siic.ak.  We  invoked  the  shade  of  the 
immortal  Sebastian,  wdien  his  name  was  libelled  bv 
the  inevitable  breaking  of  two  strings  each  by  the 
young  and  thrashing  iierforniers. 

But  at  last  sunlight  broke  through  the  fog  to 
wdiii-h  our  intellect  was  reduced,  as  I'in  striking  con- 
tradistinction to  his  two  wonld-he  iniila(ors)  I'ranz 
Lisz(  look  his  seat  as  ft  rock  at  the  piano.  In  the 
elegy  he  was  assisted  by  Ilerr  Griitzmacher  of  Dres- 
den as  violoncellist,  and  with  true  artistic  feeling, 
which  numy  modern  pianists  would  do  W'dl  to  imi- 
tate, set  himself  to  give  all  prominence  (o  hi.H  coad- 
jutors. As  the  el.-gy  ceased,  a  genm-al  cheering 
throughout  the  room  showed  that  tint  Abbe  was  not 
to  be  let  off  so  lightly,  and  com]ielled  him  to  take 
his  seatagain  at  the  ])iano.  this  (Imealone,  and  begin 
an  exteii  pare  fantasia,  .\fter  a  few  bars  of  prelude 
he  took  the  theme  from  "Wagner's  "Kaiser-marsch," 
and  by  degrees  wo:-ked  himself  up  info  a  storm  of 
rain-like  runs,  hail-like  shakes,  lightning-arpeggios, 
and  tliniider-cliorls,  until  at  last  the  hair  fell  over 
the  forehead,  and  as  he  tossed  it  back  the  figure  at 
the  piano  recalled  the  well-known  insjiired  look  of 
the  pictures  of  our  youth  !  But  to  leave  high-fiown 
language  and  return  to  commonplace  ;  it  was  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  all  Liszt's  effects  were  produced 
without  rese.rting  to  a  single  "  tliunip,"  or  causing 
us  tlie  least  feeling  of  overstrained  strength. 

At  last  to  our  great  regret  (he  last  run  and  chord 
comes,  the  master  rises  from  the  piano  as  cool  as  he 
sat  down,  ).ro.-eeds  in  the  sanu-  regal  fashion  from 
the  rootu  to  his  carriage,  gnrciously  acknowdedges 
the  raised  h  its  of  the  crowd,  as  he  drives  awav: 
while  we  rit;rn  to  pen  theso  few  lines,  and  wonder 
if  the  next  firtv  years  will  produce  such  another 
niarv.d  as  th  ■  Abbe  Franz  Liszt,  S. 

Li'iizhj.  S.  i,!.„r.,r  Vllh,  IsT.-). 


Madame  Marie  Roze-Perkins, 

[Frijni  itie  Saturday  Programme,  London.] 

A  French  singer,  and  a  popular  artist  on  the 
o[KM'atic  stage  of  Paris,  it  is  very  easy  lo  guess  the 
earlv  career  of  Madame   P.oze-Perkins,      She  was. 


like  most  o(  tlic  favorite  opera-singers  of   France, 
educated  at  the  Paris  Conserv.itoire.  wdiere,  a  pupil 
of  ."^I.    .\uber,  she  carried  off  the  pranU-r  prix  for 
o|.iera  comique,  the  latter  gaining  for  lier,  almost  as 
a  m.ilter  of  course,  an  immediate  engagement  at  the 
Salle  Boitddieu.      And  it  was  in  comic  opera  that, 
bi-fore    her    English    career    commenced,    ibidame 
Pioze-Pcrkins  g.iined  her  chief  laurels  in  her  native 
land.     Silo  a)>pe.ired,  it  is  true,  in  IStiOas  .V'lrr/iier 
ite,  at  the  Grand  Opera,  and  although  she  immedi- 
ately    followed     Mesdanies    Xilsson,     Hisson,     and 
Miolan-Carvalho,  wdio  all  sang  the  same  part  during 
the   same  year  at  the  s;ime  the.a're,    the    youthful 
.Mdllc-  -Marie  Roze  succeeiled  in  gaining  the  favor  of 
one  of  the  most  cultured  audiences  in   France-     Bit 
although  Marri'uyite  was  always  a  fav.iritc  cli.arac- 
tia'  of  Mdlle.  Roze,  and  ,altliougli  in  every  shop  win- 
dow of  every  idiotograplier  might  have  be.ui    f.aind 
a  portrait  ot' (he  beautiful  Grel.rlini,  disla(Tin   hand," 
sitting  at  tlii.'  spinning-wlieel.  it  w.is   only  in  comic 
opera,  and  .'it  (lie  The.'itr.'  de  TOpera  Comique.  that 
up    to    IS'JS,    when   she  left  (lie   S.ille  BouddieU   lo 
study  the  re|iertory  of  Grand  Opera  under  the  cele- 
brated Professor  Warlel.  lliat  she   ap|ieared   lu^fore 
musical   audicncis.      Ten   ye.irs  ago.  when  Auber's 
"  L'-Vmbassadride  "      was      revived,      ojiera-goers 
remarked  the  arti.stic  manner  in  wdiiidi  Mdlle.  Roze 
rendered  the  thoroughlv  ungi'at.erul  rnh:  of  /,a  Corn- 
(esse.      -X  year  allerwards.  when   Mehid's  "  .loseidi  " 
was  revived,  the  pathetic  duel  of  .Mdlle.   Roze    with 
J'foh  crea(ed  \\  fnroyt:.      Her  first  cia-ation   w.as  (he 
part  of  Thii-tse.  in  "  Le  Fils  da   Brigadier."   hut  the 
charac(er  was  calculated  (.o  do  little  more  tlmn    dis- 
play (he   artist's  charms  of  face  and  figure  and  the 
at(,r;ictions  of  her  magnifitauit   costume.      Ib)wcver, 
on  the  1.5tli  February,  ISiiS.  wdien  M.  .Vuber's  opera, 
"  Le  premier  jour  de  Bonheur,"'  was  produced  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  .Mdlle.  .M.-irie  Koze   was   expressly 
chosen  bv  the  great  composer  (o  crea(e   (hi;   prinei 
pal  female  rolr.     The  artist  liieii   had   her  opporl  u- 
nitv,  and  the  now  famous  air  of  "  Les  I>jinns"  took 
the  wdiole  capital  fairly  by  storm.      It  was  sung  in 
aristocratic    .\vi/o/*.s,    and    was    jdayed    by    niililar}* 
bands    to    the    nursemaids    ia    the    )uihlic  gardens. 
"  Les  Djinns  "  became  the  rage,   and    its    fair  iiiter- 
|ireter   one   of  the  most  pnpular  )iersonages   of  the 
French  stage  of  comic  opera.     Then,  fired  bv  ainbi- 
lion  to  make  a  name  in  grand  opi-ra,  came  her  year 
and  a  halTs  sdidy  uiulr  M.  \Var(cl.  her  aiqiearancc 
on  (he  stage  of  (lie  Grand  Ojiera.  and,  subseijueiitlv, 
jnst  before  (hi;  declaralion  of  war,  (he  production  at 
(he    Opera   Coniiipu;   of  .M.  Flotow's  "  L'Onihre,"  in 
wdiicli  .^bllIe.  ^bu•ie  Roze  created  (he  ]iart  of  .A'.(7t?/c. 
The  war  broke  out,  and  Mdlle.  Jtoze  was,  as  one  of 
the  inos(  popular  vocalists  of  Paris,  chosen   to   sing 
the  "  .Marseillaise"  at  (he  ])atrio(ic  concerts  at  the 
Opera  ("unique.      During  the  siege  of  Paris  Mdlle. 
Marie  Roze  refused  lo  take  advantage  of  the  liberty 
accorded   by   the  enemy  to  .all  women  to    leave  the 
licleagured  ci(y.  and  remained  couragi^oush-  a(,  her 
])ost.      During  the  blockade  she   gave   several    con- 
certs for  the  iienefit  of  the  sufferers  bv  the  war,  the 
adended  the  sick  and  wounded,  and   generally   per- 
formed the  part  of  a  true  and  plucky  Frenchwoman. 
The    Commune    came,    and    Paris    was    filled    with 
wretches  amongst  whom  were  the  vilest  of  the  'die. 
Still   Madame  Uoze  did  not  fiinch.     \Vlien   men — 
courageous,  indeed,  but  less  courageous  than  a  wo- 
man— fled  the    city    in    fear,    the   popular   vocalist 
remained  ;  and  wdien,  after  the  assanU.  the  troops  of 
M.  Thiers  and  Marshal  MacMahon  once  more  entered 
Paris,    there   tley    found  .Mdlle.   .\birie    Roze.     For 
these  and  kindred  acts  of  courage  and  of  charily  (he 
lady  was  presented  with  several  medals,  and  Ijy  the 
fiovernmenl  of  France  with  a    sp:alal  diphtma  of 
thanks  for  distinguished  bravery.      But  more  grati- 
fving  than  anv  outward  mark  of  honm*  wasthe  deeji 
feeling  of  gratilude  and  ofres|)ectin  the  minds  of 
the  Parisians  for  (he  no: de-hearted  ami  patriotic  lady, 
a  feeling  which  not  even  a  lengthened  residence  in 
a  foreign  land  can  eradicate. 

It  was  by  the  merest  cluince  that  Mdlle.  Marie 
Roze  did  not  come  to  F.ngland  to  take  jiart  in  (he 
ill-fated  Laliaii  operatic  veiidire  of  Jlr.  George 
Wood,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  1870,  Mr.  Wood 
went  over  to  Paris  to  hear  her,  and  otfered  her  an 
engagement.  Bn(  a  delay  arose,  and  in  the  interim 
IL  Pen-in  pressed  her  to  create  the  part  of  .Iraniic, 
in  M.  Flotow's  "  L'i)nibre,"  at  the  Paris  Opera 
Comique.  The  oft'er  was  accepted,  the  war  broke 
out,  and,  after  the  cessation  of  hoslilities,  Mdlle, 
Roze  sang  in  Belgium  in  Italian  opera.  Mr.  Maple- 
son  heard  of  her  a's  an  artist  of  high  merit,  engaged 
her,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  of  1872 
Mdlle  M.U'ie  Roze  came  to  London  and  adopted  Ihe 
career  of  an  Italian  operatic  vocalist.  She  sang  in 
"I-'ausi,"   and    in  the  course  of  the   season   (on   the 
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miMiiorahIp  2r>tli  nf  .Iii'i.',  IsT'i),  Mhi'civ.-itcil  t.lii' |iarl. 
of  }fiii'rfU,i.iia  in  the  (Jiiiy  )H'rff>niiaMi:e  of  "Lus  Dciix 
-Tournijefl "  ever  jrivcn  in  En'^'laml,  Olionibini'H 
oppi'ii  was  cfLllcd  an  "opera  coniique,"  bnt  if  any 
work  in  entitled  to  tlio  name  of  {jcrand  opera  it  is 
"  Les  Deux  .lonrnees,"  Madame  Roze  hua  anlwe- 
qnently  ereatc'il  tlic  part  of  Qnim  lirrfnf/nriit  in 
Xlalfe's  "  II  Talisniano,  '  ami  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
j>rovinci;s  has  sustained  a  variety  oi  rules  with  every 
credit. 

Madame  Marie  lloze-Perkins  is  so  thoronglily  well 
known  in  Rni;-land  that  it  seetns  somewhat  superflu- 
ous to  speak  of  her  artistic  merits.  Her  voice,  n 
liiy^h  mezzo-soprano,  is  of  i^ood  quality,  while  her- 
vocalisin,  essentially  of  tiie  French  style,  is  of  its 
sort  admirable.  Slu^  is  an  actress  of  more  tiian  or- 
dinary inf idliL^ence  and  ]tower,  and  althoni;-h  her 
farff  is  unilcnditetlly  Frencli  comic  opera,  it  is  a  cu- 
rious fact,  and  one  which  redountis  highly  to  her 
credit  as  an  artist,  that  in  the  ]»rovinces  she  is  inva- 
riably chosen  to  replace  Madlle.  Tietjens  on  those 
rare  occasions  wiien  that  i^ifted  lady  is  unable,  from 
indisposition  or  other  causes,  to  appear  before  the 
jniblic.  We  have  known  tlie  time  when,  at  the  wisli 
of  Mr.  Mapleson,  Madame  Roze  has  sat  n(i  all  ni^^ht 
to  study,  at  three  days'  notice,  the  part  of  Lroiiora, 
in  "  11  Trovatore,"  a  role  with  whieii  she  was  j^re- 
viously  entirely  unacquainted.  Madlle.  Roze  was 
apjiealed  to  to  do  her  best  to  permit  Mr.  Mapleson 
to  fulfil  his  euijaij^ements.  She  did  so,  and  came  olT 
witli  living;  colors,  and  Mr.  Majjleson  has  not  fctr- 
gotten  this  and  many  other  kind  acts.  Mdlle.  Tiet- 
jens has  been  enu;a<,'ed  for  America  this  winter,  and 
Madame  Roze-Perkins  is  the  artist  cho.sen  to  fill  her 
place  as  Orlrud,  in  "  Lohena;rin,"  and  as  At/ata  in 
*' Der  Freischiitz,"  during;  the  provincial  tour. 

In  approaching;  that  which  was  at  once  the  briijht- 
est  and  the  darkest  spot  in  her  life,  it  is  necessary 
to  speak  in  i^entle  terms.  Madlle.  Marie  Roze  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  married  to  a  man  whom  she 
devotedly  loved,  a  man  of  the  most  gentle  nature, 
and  one  who  had,  young  as  he  was,  made  for  himself 
a  name  which  has  not  been  forgotten,  A  life  of 
unalloyed  happiness  seemed  to  be  open  to  the  young 
couple.  They  passionately  loved  one  another,  their 
tastes  were  similar,  his  friends  were  her  friends, 
tlieir  careers  seemed  indissoluhly  bound  up  together. 
Mr.  Julius  Perkins  and  Mdlle.  Marie  Roze  were 
wedded  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  season  of 
1874.  Proud  of  his  young  wife,  he  took  her  across 
the  water  to  introduce  her  to  his  family  in  America. 
There  they  sang  together  in  oratorio,  and  after  a  few 
weeks  returned  to  England,  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
vincial tour  of  the  company  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera 
last  winter.  Mr.  Julius  Perkins  was  rising  in  his 
profession,  not  only  steadilj'  but  rapidly.  His  delin- 
eation of  some  of  the  parts  which  he  undertook  dur- 
ing the  last  provincial  tour  was  marked  with  intel- 
ligence of  a  very  rare  sort.  Husband  and  wife 
daily  acted  together  and  sang  together,  and  bade 
fair  to  climb  the  ladder  which  leads  to  fortune  and 
fame  in  each  other's  company.  A  few  months  after- 
wards, and  the  cup  of  pleasant  hope  was  dashed 
rudely  to  the  ground.  A  slight  cold,  or  something 
of  the  sort,  brought  on  a  mortal  illness,  and  prema- 
turely cut  off  a  life  which  was  indeed  precious  to 
the  cause  of  opera  in  England.  The  bright  hopes 
wdiich  the  young  couple  had  formed  for  tlie  future 
were,  for  a  time,  dispelleil.  but  with  the  resimiption 
of  her  health  and  strength  JIadame  Roze-Perkins 
returned  to  her  duty.  Kee|iing  steadily  onward  in 
the  path  that  Julius  Perkins  had  marked  out  for  he, 
Madame  Marie  Roze-Perkins  has  yet  her  allotted 
work  to  perform,  for  the  Anglo  Italian  operatic 
stage  could  ill  afford  to  lose  so  thoroughly  useful  an 
artist. 


The  Commerce  of  Music. 

(From  ttie  "  Pall  Mall  G.lzetto.") 

The  Concordia  gives  an  account  of  a  spirited  con- 
test carried  on  between  two  eminent  pianoforte- 
makers  for  the  honor  and  profit  of  furnishing  Dr. 
von  Billow  with  instruments  during  his  tour  through 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Steinway,  who  is  understood 
to  have  contributed  half  of  the  very  large  sum  paid 
by  way  of  salary  to  Mr.  Rubinstein  when  the  emi- 
nent Russian  pianist  was  performing  in  the  States 
on  condition  of  his  operating  exclusively  on  Stein- 
way pianos,  would,  it  was  thought,  make  similar 
ternis  in  regard  to  Dr.  von  Billow's  eng.agement. 
Mr.  Ulmann,  however,  the  well-known  concert  spec- 
uhator  and  musical  agent,  who  has  taken  Dr.  von 
Billow  for  a  certain  ]ieriod  on  lease,  resolved  that 
the  question  of  the  instrument  to  be  phived  u|ion 
should  be  decided  by  imblic  competition.  "  No  stip- 
ulation seems  to  have  been  required  beforehand  as 


to  any  particular  Icitid  or  (V"X'['Qf^^  of  excellence  to  be 
|)ossessed  by  the  [lianos  whose  makers  were  to 
coin|M4.e  ;  though  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  n 
manufacturer  would  not  agree  to  pay  down  several 
thousand  pouuils  for  the  advantage  of  having  his 
instruments  |daced  before  the  public  under  the  best 
I'ossil)le  coiKlitions,  unless  he  were  quite  convinced 
that  they  were  distinguished  liy  at  least  some  ])oints 
(ff  su]K;riority.  It  seems,  h^iwever,  to  have  been  free 
to  any  pianoforte  maker  to  purchase  the  .services  of 
the  great  Munich  virtuoso.  It  soon  became  eviilent 
that  the  real  struc^gle  would  be  between  the  firm  of 
Steinsvay  and  that  of  Ghickering.  Steinway.  upon 
whose  pianos  the  illustrious  Rubinstein  had  ham- 
mered with  such  marked  success,  was  determined 
that  the  equally  famous  Von  Billow  should  strike  no 
ke\  board  and  snap  no  strings  but  tletse  supplied  by 
his  firm.  (_'hickering,  ou  the  other  baud,  was 
resolved  not  to  be  eclipsed  by  a  rival  hithert'j  fort- 
unate, but  who,  as  he  had  conquered  on  a  previous 
occasion  by  the  force  of  money,  might  now  by  the 
same  potent  agency  be  defeated.  Steinway  stood 
on  the  defensive,  and,  in  spite  of  a  gallant  resistance, 
was  soon  made  to  feel  tluit  he  would  have  to  draw 
heavily  on  iiis  financial  reserves  to  meet  the  vigor- 
ous offensive  movement  directed  by  the  gallant 
Ghickering,  At  last,  in  face  of  20,000  dollars  brouglit 
against  him  by  his  determined  opponent,  Steinway 
succumbed.  But  though  beaten  at  aueti<m,  he  has 
since  taken  his  revenge  in  the  concert-rooui.  The 
only  hall  in  New  York  suitable  for  such  performances 
as  those  which  Dr.  von  Billow  piroposes  to  give 
beU)ng3  to  Steinway,  who  naturally  will  not  allow  a 
Ghickering  piano  to  be  brought  within  its  walls. 
Dr.  von  Buelow  cannot  play  in  the  hall  of  Steinway 
on  the  piano  of  Ghickering,  and  it  seems  that  a 
Ghickering  concert-hall  is  now  to  be  built  for  the 
sake  of  the  Ghickering  piano,  on  which  the  great 
artist,  who  will  hencefortli  be  known  asGliickering's 
pianist,  is  to  play. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  is  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  any  pianist  lives  who  for 
such  a  sum  would  not  gladly  forsake  either  Broad- 
wood  for  Erard  or  Erard  for  Broadwood.  The 
twenty  thousand  pieces  of  silver  for  wdiich  Steinway 
seems  to  have  been  betrayed  did  not  pass  directly 
into  the  possession  of  Dr.  von  Buelow.  Tlie  con- 
tractor had  agreed  to  pay  him  for  his  services  a 
much  larger  .".um  ;  but  the  pecuniary  value  of  a 
formal  obligation  to  perform  on  the  jiianos  of  one 
particular  maker  had  of  course  been  taken  into 
account.  It  had  been  estimated  that  Buelow's  play- 
ing would  bring  him  so  much,  and  that  his  "  prom- 
ise to  play  "  on  instruments  of  a  certain  make  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others  could  be  sold  beforehand  for 
so  much  more.  Thus,  instead  of  choosing  his  piano 
for  himself,  which  would  perhaps  have  been  the 
more  dignified  course.  Dr.  von  Buelow  consented, 
as  Mr.  Rubinstein  had  done  before  him,  to  accept 
whatever  piano  miglit  be  assigned  to  him  as  the 
result  of  the  highest  bidding  for  the  advantage  of 
his  p.atronage.  We  are  bound  to  believe  that  while 
the  struggle  for  his  services  was  going  on  Dr.  von 
Buelow  maintained  a  strict  attitude  of  neutrality. 
Like  the  woman  who  watched  her  husband  fighting 
with  the  bear  and  placidly  declared  that  she  "  did 
not  care  which  whipped,"  he  probably  reflected  th.at 
Steinway  was  about  as  good  as  Ghickering  and 
Chickering  not  a  bit  worse  than  Steinway. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  long  a  time  will 
elapse  before  the  American  custom  of  eoiploying 
eminent  pianists  as  live  active  advertisements  of 
particular  pianos  will  be  introduced  into  Europe. 
But  bad  habits  are  quickly  acquired  ;  and,  though 
at  first  siglit  there  is  something  repulsive  in  the  idea 
of  a  great  artist  agreeing  for  a  consideration  to 
exhibit  at  the  same  time  his  own  talent  and  the 
merits,  great  or  small,  of  an  instrument  for  which 
notoriety  is  at  any  price  to  be  secured,  there  is 
really  no  great  harm  in  the  system.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  delicacy  ;  and,  when  an  artist  is  bent  on 
gainintr  money,  considerations  of  delicacy  disappear 
in  presence  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  An  artist 
wdio  hires  applause  behaves  meanly  ;  an  artist  who 
pays  to  have  a  rival  hissed  behaves  infamously. 
There  is  nothing  dislionorable,  however,  in  a  pian- 
ist saying  that  of  several  instruments  that  suit  him 
about  equally  well  he  intends  to  play  on  the  one 
whose  manufacturer  will  offer  him  the  highest  terms 
for  doing  so.  As  an  artist  he  lowers  himself  by 
making  such  a  bargain,  but  the  business  transaction 
to  which  he  stoops,  regarded  in  a  business  point  of 
view,  is  by  no  means  unfair.  We  may  be  quite  sure 
that  neither  the  eminent  pianist  nor  the  intelligent 
impresario  who  speculates  in  his  talent  and  popu- 
larity would  think,  wh;  tever  terms  might  be  offered, 
of  accepting  a  second-n.te  in  lieu  of  a  first-rate  piano. 


The  only  question  can  be  as  to  which  shall  be  adopt- 
ed of  several  pi.ino.s,  all  as  nearly  perfect  as  they  can 
now  be  made. 

It  is  already  th(!  custom  with  some  of  our  most 
prominent  English  vocalists  to  sing  in  virtue  of  a 
regular  agreement  certain  songs,  not  at  so  much  a 
night,  but  in  consideration  of  receiving  so  much  on 
every  co]iy  sold.  This  is  partly,  though  not  entire- 
ly, the  explanation  of  the  persistency  with  which 
particular  liallails,  usually  of  simple  and  more  or 
less  striUini;  kiml,  are  presented  at  concerts  airain 
and  again  liy  particular  singers,  and  by  them  alone. 
Every  one  may  not  be  able  to  understand  the  process 
of  reasoning  by  which  American  amateurs,  in  spite 
of  the  Steinway-Uubinstein  and  C'hickering-Buelow 
bargains,  nri'ive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
pianos  must  necessarily  be  those  which  are  played 
upon  by  the  best  pianists  ;  and  it  is  surprising  that 
none  of  Ghickering's  iinsucces.sful  rivals  have  yet 
pointed  out  that  Dr.  Von  Biilow  could  not  be  in<luced 
to  play  on  a  Ghickering  piano  for  less  than  J20,000. 
The  system,  however,  of  allowing  royalties  to  sing- 
ers who  engage  to  bring  fcjrward  certain  songs  is 
still  but  little  known  outside  the  musical  profession  ; 
nor  can  any  one  except  the  parties  likely  to  keep 
silence  on  the  subject  say  )iositive]y  which  soni;sin 
a  given  programme  are  sung  for  the  sake  of  a  royal- 
ty and  which  for  their  own  supposed  merit.  Here, 
however  (much  as  in  the  case  of  the  pianos),  a  sing- 
er in  his  own  interest  may  be  trusted  to  avoid  songs 
which  are  not  to  his  own  and  to  the  public  taste. 
There  is,  of  course,  much  more  chance  of  his  singing 
songs  of  inferior  merit  than  there  is  of  a  pianist  wdio 
has  sold  himself  to  a  manufacturer  playing  upon  a 
second-rate  piano  ;  the  merit  of  a  piano  being  a 
matter  almost  of  demonstration,  wdiereas  that  of  a 
song,  above  a  certain  level  not  difficult  to  attain,  is 
chiefiy  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  singer,  however, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  his  royalty,  would  endeavor  to 
captivate  the  public  by  means  of  a  trivial  song 
would  do  the  same  thini;  for  the  sake  of  applause. 
To  tho.se  wdio  believe  that  all  traffic  is  disgraceful  in 
connection  with  art  the  royalty  system  must  indt-ed 
appear  shameful.  But  the  fact  is  generally  being 
recognized  that  every  thing  which  possesses  artistic 
value  possesses  commercial  value.  Or  rather  the  far 
broader  principle  is  being  acted  upon,  that  every- 
thing worth  asking  for  is  worth  paying  for.  A  lib- 
eral music-publisher,  to  be  able  to  offer  a  sufficiently 
large  sum  to  a  popular  composer  for  his  new  song, 
must  be  able  to  get  it  sung  in  public  by  a  popular 
singer ;  and  popular  singers,  not  more  dull  in  busi- 
ness matters  than  other  traders,  have  discovered 
that,  if  they  increase  the  pecuniary  worth  of  a  com- 
po,sition  by  exhibiting  its  beauties  on  every  possible 
occasion  to  an  impiessionable  public,  some  portion 
of  what  a  political  economist  would  call  the  "  aug- 
mented value  "  should  come  to  them. 

Of  course,  a  composer  ma\'  be  held  in  such  esteem 
that  the  best  singers  are  glad  to  have  an  opportuni- 
ty of  singing  his  songs  without  any  question  of 
royalty  being  entertained  ;  and  if  from  the  concert- 
room  we  descend  to  the  music-ball,  we  find  singers 
who,  instead  of  charging  for  the  task,  agreeable  or 
otherwise,  of  singing  a  new  song,  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  doing  so.  This,  again,  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  theprincidesofpolil^ical  economy.  When  two 
laborers  apply  for  work  to  the  same  emploj-er.  waives 
go  down.  When  two  employers  apply  to  the  same 
laborer  for  work  to  be  done,  wages  go  up.  Now,  in 
the  higher  world  of  music,  composers  of  merit  wou'd 
seem  to  be  greatlj-  in  excess  of  singers  sufficiently 
popular  to  be  able  to  ensure  a  favorable  reception 
for  any  modeiatel}-  good  sjng  ;  whereas  in  the  low- 
er musical  spheres  popular  singers  abound,  while 
songs  suited  to  their  sometimes  not  verj-  lofty  abili- 
ties are  evidently  rare.  The  concert  vocalist  is 
indirectly  paid  (at  least  in  nian\'  cases)  by  the  com- 
poser, on  the  sale  of  wdiose  music  he  or  she  levies  a 
ta.x.  The  music-hall  sieger,  however,  directly  or 
indirectly  pays  the  composer.  The  Era  publishes 
advertisements  from  song-writers  who  seem  for  the 
most  part,  like  Wagner,  to  combine  the  poet's  with 
the  composer's  art,  and  who  oft'er  to  supply  music- 
hall  siugers  with  "  words  and  music  "  on  reasonable 
terms.  A  case,  too.  has  just  lieen  reported  in  wdiich 
a  popular  music-hall  singer  in  the  "  serio-comic  '" 
line  sought  to  recover  dam.ages  from  the  proprietor 
of  a  music-hall  who  had  allowed  to  be  sung  on  his 
premises  a  song  in  which  the  plaintiff  claimed 
exclusive  rights.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the 
result  of  the  action  ;  but  the  evidence  was  interest- 
ing as  showing  that,  far  from  being  paid  for  the 
songs  they  sing,  music-hall  singers  sometimes  pay 
for  the  right  of  singing  them.  Opera-goers  and 
frequenters  of  the  Monday  Popular  and  Crystal 
P.alace  Concerts  have  probably  no  sort  of  acquaint- 
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mice  with  the  mnsie. halls  of  which  Lnnilon  alone 
juisscRsus  Romethins  li'i''  twenty,  [n  the  larje  pro- 
vincial towns  these  "  |)n|iulin-  concerts,"  which  are 
not  restricted  to  Monil.iys  alone  during  certain 
months  iu  the  year,  hnt  t-iko  place  every  nii^ht  all 
the  year  round,  are  at  least  as  plentiful  in  pro]ior- 
tion  to  the  population  as  they  are  in  f^ondon  ;  and 
naturally  the  very  larnje  body  of  vocalists  belonging 
to  the  mnsichall  interest  rerpiire  a  lar<:je  number  of 
new  fion^s.  The  demand  bein^;  greater  than  the 
supply,  they  pay  for  new  compositions,  as  theatrical 
manaijers  fov  new  pieces  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
this  to  rci^ret — except,  periiaps,  that  they  do  not 
get  better  value  lor  tiieir  money. 


Dr.  Von  Buelow  and  his  Pianoforte. 


TO  TirE  EDIToU 


CONCORDIA. 


Sin, — Allow  me  to  contrailict,  cntcfforically,  the 
statement  wliich  appeareil  in  your  impres.sion  ofthe 
Itlth  inst.,  viz.  :  tliat  in  order  to  secure  the  exclusive 
privile^^e  of  havinj;  their  instruments  used  by  Hans 
von  Buelow  at  the  concerts  to  he  ij;iven  in  America, 
the  New  York  pianoforte-niakcrs,  Messrs.  Weber, 
have  offered  Slo,(iiiO;  Slciiiw.-iy,  .?12,ril>(l;  and 
Chiekerinj  and  Sons.  Sjii.imd  to  tlie  manager  of 
tliese  concerts,  and  that  the  highest  bidder  has  ob- 
tained the  preference. 

No  sudi  offer  has  been  made  lij-  either  of  these 
firms. 

The  Brunswick  member  of  the  Steinwav  firm,  in 
a  special  letter  to  Doctor  Buelow,  made  him  an 
indefinite  pecuniary  |n-oposal  of  tlie  kind,  but  it  was 
indij^nantly  refuseil  by  hitn. 

I  have  liad  business  com tions  with  the  Thick- 

erin^s  for  more  than  thirty  years,  they  having  ijra- 
tuitously  furnished  —  as  is  customary  in  every 
country — the  pianofortes  for  the  American  concerts 
of  Th.aibers;,  Henri  llerz.  and  .Mfred  .laell.  of  which 
I  was  the  mnnai:;er  ;  but  bevond  thai,,  neither  they 
nor  I  have  ever  reeeivctl  any  subsidv  in  the  shape 
of  in<uiey  or  jtresents  ;  whereas  the  Steinw.ays  ha\'e 
paid  some  SI."), 000  to  Leopold  de  Meyer,  and  .s;2o.0:)il 
to  the  manau^er  f)f  the  Rubinstein  concerts.  Beinij, 
besides,  t,he  owners  of  theonlv  (Concert  room  in  New 
York,  they  riijidly  exclude  the  use  of  any  other 
pianoforte,  European  or  .\nierican,  but  their  own. 
The  Steinways  have,  thc'refore.  been  tlie  first  to  in- 
troduce a  system  in  America  which  the  French 
would  condemn  as  a  rom-m-ynwe  deiaiialr. 

I  certainly  cannot  be  blamed  that,  with  ever}' 
inclination  I  had  to  <i\\v.  the  preference  to  the 
Chiekerinss,  as  old  friends  of  mine,  I  liintcd  at  some 
such  subsidy  beini:^  li'iven  to  me  on  account  of  the 
Buelow  concerts.  This  thev  ri'fused.  but  proposed 
to  me  instead  to  build  a  splendiil  new  Concert  Hall, 
to  be  inaugurated  by  I>octor  von  Buelow,  and  guar- 
anteeing me  a  certain  amount  of  profits. 

Jiy  this  arrangement — which  I  accepted,  with  the 
proviso  that  their  pianofortes  siionld  lie  approved 
by  the  l>oetor.  in  accordance  with  the  right  he  stip- 
nlated  in  his  contract  with  nn  —  tliey  will,  from 
present  aiipearanees,  instead  of  having  to  \y.\y  a  large 
sum  as  did  the  Steinwavs,  be,  .>n  the  other  hand, 
gainers  to  a  consiilerable  aiiKnint. 

In  consequence  of  tliis  arr.uigement,  the  Messrs. 
Chickering  sent  a  ]>iano  to  Vent  nor,  where  Doctor 
Buelow  was  spending  the  summer,  who,  after  having 
played  upon  it  tor  two  months,  authorized  me  to 
select  those  instruments  for  his  concerts  in  America, 
writing  me  :  "  1  shall  tiof  he  nhU'  to  lO'ikf  so  muck 
wof.sv  on  a  Chifki rititj  as  on  a  Str'niir'aii,  hnt  ilif  lone  is 
far  more  nohlf  ami  ihst'inf]nishrd.  fikf  those  of  Erard's'^ 

This  is  the  true  statement  of  facts  as  they  have 
occurred.  New  York  owes,  therefore,  to  Doctor 
von  Buelow's  ari'i\'al  a  new  and  splendid  Concert 
Room  ;  and  as  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Chick- 
erings  to  exclude  any  otiier  pianofortes  from  their 
hall,  a  mono|)olv.  entirely  unprecedented  in  the 
civilized  world,  lias  been  dmie  away. 

1  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

B.  Ullman. 

Paris,  Oct.  ISth,  bST.'.. 


Y-'T  l)wii,']it's  Jiiurnal  of  ilusic. 

Kastner's  Pyrophoue,  or  Flame-Organ. 

BV   FANNY   R\YMi>NI>  KITTER. 

The  prob,able  addition  of  a  new  instrument  to  the 
modern  orchestra,  is  an  event  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  musical  world  ;  especially  as  this  possi- 
ble future  accession  promises,  when  perfected,  to 
prove  of  so  highly  novel,  and  even  p-ietic  a  char- 
acter. 


The  exposition  ofthe  Flame-organ,  or  Pyrophone, 
by  its  inventor,  M.  Frederic  Kistn^r,  has  of  course 
caused  much  public  and  private  deh.xte  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  scientific  and  musical  circles  of  Paris  and 
London  during  the  past  year;  some  of  the  best 
articles  abiuit  it  have  been  those  of  .M.  Henri  de 
Parville  in  "  Les  C'aiisrrics  Scicntift'qncs.''  M.  Figuier 
in  "  L'Aniirr  Seifntifiqnr"  ctc.  Baron  Larrez  read 
M.  Kastner's  report  bcf-ire.  and  tic  Pyr.iphiini'  was 
examined  bv  the  French  Institute,  in  Paris,  last 
r>cceniber. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  hundred  years  since  the  sound 
of  a  Iiydrogi.n  llainr  was  first  observed  by  Higgins. 
Chladni  next  obtained  two  harmonies  from  a  sound- 
ing flame;  and  everyone  knows  how.  recently, 
Tyndall,  and  Count  S(diatri;-oftseli.  among  eminent 
scientific  men,  have  exjierimented  with  soundirg 
flames;  but  these  have  only  very  Lately  entered  the 
domain  of  art  l>y  means  of  M.  Frederic  Kastner's 
discoverv.  which  .adinil-  of  luninir  thein,  of  produc- 
ing all  the  tones  ofthe  sc.ile.  of  reiriilat  in^,  subduing, 
or  stojjpint^  the  sound  as  desired.  Tyn  lall  jierccived, 
that  in  order  to  rend.-r  a  merely  .v"'"/'//«.'/ tlame  also 
jn>'siral,  its  \-olunK'  slmuld  in-  such  .-is  tn  explorlc  in 
unisfin  with  the  undulations  of  the  fundamental  tone 
of  the  tube,  or  one  of  its  harmonics.  He  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  flame  must  occupy  a  cer- 
tain ]H)sition  iu  the  tube,  in  order  to  attain  its 
maximum  of  intensity.  Kastner's  merit  as  a  discov- 
erer consists  in  his  haviTi<r  jirovcn  n-hat  ])roportion9 
must  exist  between  the  tlame  and  the  tube,  to  attain 
this  niaxinium  of  sound  ;  and  in  his  ha\'ing  shown 
that,  wdien  two  ttr  se\(-ral  llanics  are  introduced  into 
a  tulie,  thev  vibr.de  in  unison,  .and  cease  to  sound 
when  brought  into  eont.act.  w'tli  each  other.  This 
discoverv  he  has.  in  his  doulihf  qualilv  of  musician 
and  mechanician,  apiiFual  to  the  constriH'tion  of  a 
new  instrument ;  and  after  a  long  siu'ies  of  experi- 
ments with  hydrogen  and  ordinary  illuminating  sas, 
he  has  succeeded  in  constructing  a  novel  descri|)tion 
of  or^an,  the  mechanism  of  which  enables  each  ke}" 
to  commuriicate  with  the  supplv  jiip-'s  of  flames,  in- 
troduced into  lilass  tubes.  On  ju-cssin:;  the  keys, 
the  tlaines  se[»arate.  anil  the  tone  is  produced;  as 
soon  as  the  lingers  are  rcuio;-ed  fi'om  the  keys,  tlie 
flames  unite,  and  the  sound  ceases.  This  instru- 
ment may  be  constructefl  with  a  compass  varying 
from  one  to  many  octaves. 

When  the  Pyrophone  was  ollicially  examined  by 
ft  body  of  distinguished  musicians,  and  a  committee 
of  members  ofthe  Acaduniv  ths  Sritnrrs  in  Paris,  it 
was  pronounced  destined  to  produce  remarkable  and 
unexiieetedly  resonant  elTeets  in  lyric  theatre.;  and 
orchestral  concerts;  while  it  may  perha]is  add  a  little 
more  festal  attraction  to  the  ball  room,  as  it  can  be 
played  on  in  an  adjoinini;  room.  b\'  means  of  electri- 
city brought  to  bear  on  an  inimcnse  singing-lustre, 
wdiich  the  inventor  has  already  ]irepared. 

M.  Kastner  should  celebrate  this  second  invention 
with  some  elegant  reunion  of  the  aristocrats  of  the 
mind. — poets,  musicians,  painters,  scientists; — that 
is  to  say,  an  assemblage  of  persons  .at  once  the  most 
fastiilious  ytt  unpretending,  the  most  exclusive  yet 
genial,  to  he  found,  and  also  the  most  genuinely 
ap])reciative  of  an}- new  development  of  nature  and 
beauty.  The  flame-and-tone  lustre  would  vibrate 
above  the  artist-groups  like  a  brealhinir.  burning, 
eloquent  embodiment  of  their  own  ideal  aspirations 
as  they  tloated  through  the  g.arland  of  the  dance. 

The  quality  of  tone  produced  by  the  Pyrophone 
is  said  to  be  of  extraordinary  novelty,  at  once  deli- 
cate and  powerful,  sometimes  brilliant,  but  touched 
throughout  with  a  character  of  itlipassioned  melan- 
choly, to  be  perceived  in  all  natural  harmonies  pos- 
sessing any  stamp  of  grandeur,  though  rarely  found 
even  in  human  voices,  unless  accompanied  by  such 
a  mental  organism  as  exists,  perhaps,  in  one  among 
ten   thousand.      Composers   are   chietlv-   of  opinion 


th.at  the  pyrophone  will  prove  most  advantageous  in 
cathedrals,  while  they  at  the  same  tnme  hope  to  draw- 
some  striking  elements  of  tone-color  from  its  use  in 
orchestral  music  ;  but  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
the  control  of  ignited  gas  and  its  tone  vibrations 
warn  them  against  a  too  imuiediately  sanguine 
hopefulness.  Professor  Tyndall,  in  a  lecture  deliv- 
ered by  him  in  London  last  January,  showed  exper- 
iments based  on  Kastner's  new  principle,  with  an 
apparatus  of  nine  flames    iu  tubes  of  different  sizes. 

M.  Frederic  Kastner  is  a  son  of  t.ieorges  Kastner, 
the  late  eminent  musician,  wtdl  known  in  France  as 
a  composer,  and  also  as  author  of  a  work  on  "  Cos- 
mic Music,"  a  history  of  the  "  Legends  of  Sirens," 
one  of "  Parisian  proverbs  and  street-cries,"  etc.,  etc. 
His  name  is  perhaps  cliiedy  familiar  to  American 
ears  as  that  of  a  member  of  the  .art-jury  selected  for 
the  Paris  exposition  of  18(57.  M.  Georges  Kastner, 
who  died  a  few  years  a;xo,  was  by  no  mtrans  the  least 
among  those  distinguished  Alsati.ins  whose  i^enius, 
science,  and  indefatig.able  industry  have  ilbislrati-d 
French  art  and  anus,  scieni-e.  literature,  and  ]Kdi- 
iics.  Among  these,  well-stored  metiiories  will  ;it 
once  recall  sucdi  names  as  those  of  (iustave  Don'-. 
Weckerlin,  Adam,  lleber,  Kdniund  .Vbout.  Pfi'lhl, 
Klcber,  Schoelcher,  F^rckmann-Cliatrian,  Parmen- 
tier,  etc. 

The  young  inventor — he  is  at  present  not.  much 
more  than  twenty  years  old — showed  a  taste  for 
scientific  pursuits  from  his  earliest,  childhood,  and, 
owing  to  the  large  fortune  and  fine  ]iosition  of  his 
parents.  (Mdme.  Ka-tner.  a  hii;hly  gified  woman,  the 
daughter  of  a  French  nobleman  t,f  bi-torica!  name, 
is  well  known  and  admired  in  Parisian  social  and 
ar'.istic  circles),  enjoyed  facilities  too  often  unhap|u- 
ly  denied  to  genius.  At  tiiree  veai-s  of  a;^e  In., 
displayed  an  intelligent  curiosity  regarding  mechan- 
ical construction,  and  adored  locomotives,  as  other 
children  have  a  passion  for  horses.  As  he  grew 
older,  he  ovcrwdielmed  every  one  lil;ely  to  satisfy 
him  with  enthusiastic  questions  regarding  mechani- 
cal force,  occupied  every  stolen  moment  with  the 
study  of  the  nature  of  steam  and  ;_'as.  nn<l  haunted 
every  depot  of  any  kind  of  machinery.  .Ml  this 
time  he  closely  studied  mnsie.  under  the  tirm  and 
skilful  tuition  of  his  father,  and  at  the  aL;e  of  four- 
teen gave  close  attention  to  electricity  and  >in;,Mng 
lla:nes.  A  year  or  two  later,  he  invented,  and  his 
father  patented,  a  novel  application  of  electricity  as 
a  motive  force,  il.  Frederic  Kastner's  first  memoir 
on  singing  flames  was  read  by  his  friend  the  Baron 
Larrez  to  the  members  of  the  French  Institute  in 
1873. 

M.  Kastner  by  no  means  considers  his  P\  rophone 
as  perfect  at  present ;  and  as  his  ample  means  for- 
tunately support  his  zeal,  and  as  h(.  Ii:is.  we  m  y 
hope,  many  years  yet  before  him.  in  wdiich  to  jir  >" 
ecute  his  discoveries,  much  is  reas.inibly  to  bo 
•ixpected  from  him  in  the  future,  though  the  instru- 
ment, as  it  now  exists,  may  colliip-e  into  a  merely 
interestinij:  scientific  toy.  l'"v(tn  should  this  prove 
the  case,  m.ay  a  first,  partial  failure  only  inspire 
the  talented  young  inventor  to  other  improvements 
and  discoveries,  to  result  in  an  acquisition  of  unex- 
pncted  material  to  the  ever  increasing  treasures  of 
our  eontiuually,  infinitely  progressive  modern  art, 
— Mudc  : 


i1lDif(Ijt*s  loiinial  of  IHuslr. 


BOS  TO  N  ,     NO  V 


1  s  ■ 


Concerts. 

Boston  for  three  weeks  has  been  flooded  with  mu- 
sic, much  of  it  of  rare  interest. 

We  resume  our  record  where  we  left  off,  in  the 
middle  of  the  remarkable  concerts  of  the  masterly 
piani.st.  Dr.  Hans  von  Buelow.  The  four  already 
reviewed  were  followed  by  three  more  in  the  last 
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wei'l;  of  October.-    That  of  Monday  evening,  Oct.  23, 
had  this  iirogrammc : 

OvertuiT— Jcssonda Spohr 

[OrchoKtra.l 

Uranrt  roiicortn— [Opus  23]  In  1!  Fl.it. . .  .TsrliaiUowKki 

Andante  mriestoso  [iiitrndnction]  od  .nllcj^ro 

con  spirito — Andaniinn  .^icniplice— 

Allegro  con  fuoco, 

HANS  VON  BUELOW. 

Sonata— Qnasi  Faiitrisin  [Mnonligllt  Sonata].  Opna  27, 

No.  2  in  C  shai-p  Minor rseethovcn 

OTCrture— Promulhcns Beethoven 

[Orchestra.] 

Grand  Fantaisie— lOpns  IB]  in  C  Ma.ior Schnbort 

Arran(2;od  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  by  F.  Liszt. 

Allegro  eon  fnoco — Adagio  con  variazioni  (The 

^Wanderer^— Presto  ed  alleirrn  finale. 

HANS  VON  BUELOW. 

■Wedding  JIarch Mendols.sobn 

Tlie  Overtnres  went  smoothly-  under  the  baton  of 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  who  had  betn  called  to  succeed  Mr. 
Beegm.ws,  and  who,  being  himself  a  pianist  and  an 
enthnsiastic  admirer  of  Von  Bnelow,  w.as  in  better 
sympathy  and  understanding  with  him  for  the  ren- 
dering of  the  extremely  difficult,  strange,  wild, 
ultra-modern  Russian  Concerto.  It  is  the  composi- 
tion of  a  young  professor  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Moscow,  a  pupil  of  Rubinstein  (indeed  the  work 
contained  not  a  few  suggestions  of  the  master),  and 
is  dedicated  to  Buelow,  wlio  complimented  Boston 
with  its  very  first  performance.  A  compliment  well 
meant,  and  warmly  resjionded  to  by  the  ajiplauding 
audience, — twice — for  this  programme  was  repeated 
for  the  seventh  concert.  It  opens  richly  and  the 
first  Allegro  is  full  of  striking  passages  and  brilliant, 
but  sometimes  bizarre,  effects  of  instrumentation. 
One  peculiarity  is  the  frequent  indulgence  of  the 
pianoforte  in  rh.apsodical  cadenza-like  flights  of 
startling  execution  wliile  the  orchestra  waits  as  it 
were  outside.  This  lends  quite  a  bravura  character 
to  a  movement  which  seemed  also  melodramatic 
rather  than  in  the  classical  Concerto  spirit.  The 
second  movement,  opening  with  a  gentle,  pastoral 
commino-ling  of  reeds  and  flutes,  seemed  also  of  the 
theatre  ;  you  thought  of  strains  by  Gounod,  by  the 
author  of  M[qnon,  and  of  Meyerbeer's  Dlnorah.  Yet 
there  was  a  certain  delicacy  and  flavor  of  originali- 
ty and  quaintness  about  it.  In  the  finale  we  had 
the  wild  Cossack  fire  and  impetus  without  stint ; — 
extremely  brilliant  and  exciting,  but  could  we  ever 
learn  to  love  such  inusic  ?  How  wonderfully  Von 
Buelow  rendered  it,  there  is  no  need  of  telling ;  al] 
that  a  hearty  sympathy,  a  masterly  conception  and 
an  infallible  technique  could  do  for  it,  it  had  in  the 
fullest  degree;  and  the  young  author  well  knew 
that  his  work  could  not  suffer  in  such  hands. 

The  "  Moonlight "  Sonata  seemed  beforehand  out 
of  place  in  that  great  hall,  and  the  poor  trick  of 
turning  the  gas  down  did  not  help  to  take  away 
publicity.  But  we  have  before  spoken  of  the  mar- 
vellous power  this  artist  has  of  getting  out  tone 
with  a  fullness  and  distinctness  that  makes  every 
note  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  great  space.  And  we 
may  say  that  we  never  heard  a  more  exquisite  or 
more  trutliful  interpretation  of  the  whole  Sonata. 
Now  and  then  a  single  low  tone,  so  rich  and  full  and 
soulful,  would  stand  out  like  a  poem  b}'  itself.  He 
<j-lided  without  pause  into  the  Allegretto,  w'hich  he 
took  at  a  moderate  tempo,  as  is  right  and  natural, 
but  which  is  so  often  taken  quite  too  fast.  After  this 
quiet  spirit  has  contained  itself  so  long,  the  outburst 
of  tlie  impassioned  Presto  was  all  the  more  fiery  and 
transporting.  It  was  indeed  a  perfect  revelation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Fantasia-Sonata.  The  finale  of 
the  Sonata  Appassionata  was  just  the  fit  tiling  to 
follow  for  an  encore  piece.  In  the  Saturday  mati- 
nee, he  made  a  kindred  p.assage  of  a  few  measures 
from  the  Adagio  oi'  the  Ninth  Sjnnpliony  serve  as 
prelude  to  the  "  Moonlight,"  and  vei'y  happily. 

The  Schubert  Fantaisie  inC  is  one  of  those  works 
which  really  gain  by  such  expansion  as  Liszt  gives 
them.     We  have  had  it  well  pla3-ed  here  before  in 


the  Harvard  Concerts;  but  tills  time  we  felt  its  fine 
alternations  of  grandeur  and  of  delicacy  more  than 
ever  before.  How  the  initriiment  sang  when  the 
"  Wanderer"  iiirlody  was  introduced  !— Here  is  the 
last  ]irograiiinie  (Gtli  concert): 

Ovnrtnre— Ttulcr  of  the  Spirits ■\Vr-ber 

Gland  Concerto— 0)iiis  Wh,  in  f-  Minor J.  R.-ill' 

nedicat.-il  to  Hans  Von  Buelow. 

Allesrro— Andante,  rjua.sl  Larsbetto— Finnic. 

Cnpriecio  Brillaiit— Opn-;  22.  in  B  minor..  Mendelssohn 

Piano  and  Orcllestra. 
Overture— Son  and  Stin user Mendelssohn 

a,  Hienrdanza — Etude  do  Conceit Liszt 

b.  Venczia  E  Napoli— Gondnliera  E  Tarantella. 

HANS  VON  BUELO\y. 

Rondo— Tn  C  major,  for  two  pirmos Chopin 

B.  ,L  LANG  and  HANS  VON  BUELOW. 

The  little  orchestra  still  manifested  improvement, 
— the  m.agnetic  current  from  tlie  concert-giver  being 
now  transmitted  through  a  willing  and  a  cheerful 
medium.  The  Raff  Concerto,  we  confess. — so  far  as 
we  could  seize  its  intrinsic  character  (and  that  could 
not  fail  to  manifest  itself  through  such  an  interpre- 
ter)— did  not  really  edify  us  much  more  tlian  when 
Mme.  Schiller  ]3layed  it  twice  last  winter.  The  first 
movement,  with  .all  its  ingenuities,  high  coloring, 
and  intensified  effects,  leaves  but  a  vague  impression 
(we  speak  for  ourselves);  the  Andante  has  indeed 
some  lovely  passages ;  the  Finale  is  one  of  those  over- 
elaborate  prolonged  repetitions  of  a  March  rhythm, 
making  too  much  of  little,  which  Raff  appears  to  be 
so  fond  of.  To  us,  and  we  believe  to  many,  the  un- 
pretending and  familiar  Mendelssohn  Capriccio  was 
a  refreshment  after  it ;  here  again  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  clear,  calm  light  of  sincere  Art.  The 
little  solo  pieces  by  Liszt — not  so  little  either — have 
many  times  been  played  here,  and  they  never  inter- 
ested us  much  ;  but  this  time  we  were  almost  con- 
verted to  them  as  products  of  true  jioetic  beauty,  by 
the  masterly  interpretation  of  Von  Buelow ;  it 
seemed  to  open  secret  unsuspected  chambers  of  his 
power ;  perhaps  the  most  wonderfully  perfect  exe- 
cution that  we  ever  heard  of  anything.  The  Chopin 
Rondo  was  very  finely  rendered  by  both  artists, 
who  kept  jierfecth'  together;  and  this  compliment 
of  Von  Buelow  to  his  new  conductor,  like  the  one 
before,  when  he  led  him  out  to  share  the  honors  of 
a  recall,  found  S}'mpatlietic  audience. 

— And  so  this  great  artist, — so  conscientious  in 
every  sra.allest  point  of  all  he  does, — so  prone  to 
merge  himself  in  the  music  and  the  author  he  inter- 
prets,— so  completely  able  to  express  whatever  he 
conceives  (and  his  conception  always  seems  to  be 
the  right  one),  has  left  us  !  It  is  well  to  have  rest 
awhile.  But  we  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  sum  up  and 
state  the  "gist"  of  the  entire  impression,  for  we 
shall  soon  welcome  him  again.  Mr.  Peck,  to  whose 
enterprise  we  are  indebted  for  these  seven  fe.asts, 
has  made  arrangements  to  have  him  return  in  Jan- 
uary and  give  some  concerts  of  Chamber  music  with 
the  Philharmonic  Club  (Messrs.  Listemann,  etc.) 
— Could  we  only  have  some  of  them  in  a  smaller 
room  1 


TiETJEXs  AND  Ar.\eei.l.v  Godd.vrd.  Next  came 
the  great  singer, — we  doubt  not  the  greatest  now 
upon  the  concert,  oratorio  or  lyric  stage.  Yet  her 
great  fame  drew  by  no  means  a  great  audience  on 
ilonday  evening  of  last  week.  It  was  partly  because 
we  needed  rest  after  so  much  :  parth- because  of  the 
indill'erent  and  so-called  "  popular "  programme. 
Mile.  Tietjens's  selections  were  three.  The  fir.st  a 
noble  one,  the  great  scena  from  Oicron.  Her  first 
appearance,  with  her  large,  commanding  figure,  her 
genial,  generous,  kindly,  face,  full  of  intelligence, 
and  her  queenly,  easy,  unpretending  manner,  was 
most  warmly  greeted.  And  when  the  first  tone  was 
heard  :  "  0-cean,  thou  mighty  monster,"  there  was 
assurance  of  a  voice  of  remark.able  volume,  power 
and  sweetness,  which  proceeded  to   show  itself  ad- 


mirably adequate,  throughout  its  v/hole  compas«.  to 
the  expression  of  the  whole  varieil  range  of  emotion 
in  that  great  Aria — the  awe.  the  wonder,  the  anxie- 
ty, the  sudden  gleam  of  ho|)e,  the  ardent  longing, 
the  h-'umphant  joy  in  the  ecstatic  swift  fin.ale ! 
Never  had  we  heard  it  so  glorion.sly  sung,  although 
Parepa  too  had  drine  it  grandly.  But  here  was  not 
only  a  larger  voice,  with  equal  purity  and  freshness 
(for  fresh  it  is,  though  not  a  yoniig  girl's  voice, — 
we  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  New  York  crit- 
icisms upon  that  score),  but  a  greater  depth  of  na- 
ture and  of  soul  behind  tlie  voice.  Every  tone  was 
rich  and  large  and  irusical;  the  highest  tones  .as 
clear  and  pure  as  a  bell.  Method,  execution,  phras- 
ing, were  all  perfect.  It  was  the  great  style,  so  rare 
in  our  day, — simple,  broad  and  noble.  The  school 
of  Parepa  and  of  Ruder.-dorff,  with  more  of  the  dra- 
matic fervor  and  iinaui native  insight  of  the  latter. 
The  eft'ect  was  electrifying.  On  being  recalled,  she 
sang  "  Sweet  Home,"  with  the  utmost  sim|ilicity,  all 
in  that  large,  expressive  voice,  showing  the  art  of 
concealing  art  in  the  perfection  other  pure  cantabile. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  her  rendering  of  Gounod's 
Ave  Maria  (with  violin  oljligato  by  M.  E.  Saueet), 
though  we  cared  not  much  for  the  selection.  Still 
less  for  the  Arditi  Ta/w.  which  was  most  brilliantly 
executed,  and  proved  her  at  home  enough  in  thf.t 
kind  of  vocalization,  but  in  which  powers  like  her's 
(and  opportunities  like  ours  with  her  here  for  once) 
seem  thrown  away;  yet  it  made  a  furore,  which  of 
course  pleased  Manager  Strakosch,  who  probably 
set  this  trap  for  it ;  an  impresario  must  think  of 
something  besides  Art ! 

Mme.  Godd.aed's  selections  were  of  too  small  a 
kind  for  the  great  hall ;  a  Concerto  with  orchestra 
would  have  better  served  to  place  her  in  a  fair 
light.  The  Steinway  on  which  she  pl.ayed,  ton, 
could  not  have  been  up  to  the  average  of  their  fine 
work;  in  strong  passages  the  strings  jangled  and 
the  sound  became  confused.  But  she  gave  an  admi- 
r.ably  nice,  clean,  even  rendering  of  the  Thirty -two 
short  Variations  by  Beethoven  on  an  original  air  in 
C  minor  ;  in  her  running  passages  there  is  the  pre- 
cision and  neatness  of  a  musical  box;  still  moie  ap- 
parent in  the  Thalberg  Fantasia  on  Masaniello, — 
rather  an  indifferent  selection  and  behind  the  times. 
Handel's  "  Harmonious  Blaclcsmith  "  variations  (for 
an  encore)  were  the  perfection  of  pure,  clear,  fluent 
execution  ;  we  know  not  that  we  ever  heard  them  so 
well  done.  Mme.  Goddard  made  an  excellent  im- 
pression, though  of  course  she  came  out  onh-  in  a 
half  light  so  soon  after  Buelow  and  by  the  side  of  the 
great  prima  donna. 

Mr.  Tom  Kasil,  with  his  sweet  tenor,  sang  the 
Romanza  from  Ifignon  expressively;  and.  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Concert,  with  Sig.  Oel.wdini,  b.ari- 
tone,  a  very  empty,  commonplace  "  Grand  liuo  :  " 
I  Jfarinari,  by  Masini;  of  which  an  encore  was  forced 
upon  the  patient  lamblike  audience  through  the  per- 
sistent clapping  of  a  dozen  or  two  pairs  of  hands 
judiciously  distributed  about  the  hall. — An  orches- 
tra, smaller  than  Buelow  had.  under  the  lively  lead- 
ership of  Horr  Carlderg,,  opened  the  concert  with 
the  Znmjm  Overture,  and  the  second  part  with  a 
humorous  and  pretty  burlesque  by  Gounod  ("Funer- 
al March  of  a  Marionetta.")  which  had  a  descriptive 
programme,  and  seemed  intended  as  a  satire  on  the 
modern  "programme  symphonies."  It  is  quite 
original,  in  a  French  vein,  and  makes  the  instruments 
almost  talk  to  one  another.  M.  Saiket  showed  his 
violin  virtuosity  in  a  Fantasia  on  "Faust"  and  a 
Reverie  by  Vieuxteraps. — Oh  the  whole,  not  a  wor- 
thy programme  for  two  artists  of  the  first  rank ! 

That  of  the  second  (and  last)  concert,  on  Friday 
evening,  was  better,  and  so  too  the  audience  was 
very  much  larger.  Mile.  Teet-iexs  knew  by  thii 
time  (if  not  before)  what  would  please  the  Boston 
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t.'isle.  Ai](l  so,  alU'i' H  ni;i:;-iiilii'eiit  (l(.'livury  of  tin- 
Srfiia  Willi  Prayer  fi-om  Da-  Fm/.sc/ii/te  (tlic  bust  wo 
can  recall  since  Jenny  Lind),  ami  a  nnjst  Iari;c  iind 
noiilc'  >iH-iinirii  of  pun-  ,;i,il,ih,lr  in  the  well-worn 
llandcl  Aria:  hixrht  rh'i,,  jiiiiinfn, — l>y  no  means  one 
of  the  he-l  from  his  Italian  oin-ras— -lie  hail  ,-ulist;- 
t'.iteil  for  the  Anlili  pii'ce,  at  first  aiiiionneed,  a 
conpie  of  son^s  Ijy  Scliiiniann.  Of  these  the  tir.st, 
the  "  Xiisxh^iKiii."  seeincil  almost  too  slight  and  deli- 
cute  for  her  great  voice  and  I'or  that  )dace  ;  it  needs 
a  small  room,  where  the  song  may  come  closer  to 
the  ])ianolorte  acconipaninient ;  yet  it  was  sung  with 
exquisite  sweetness  and  refinement.  The  second  : 
"Du  meine  Seele."  with  all  its  rapturous  fervor,  its 
uncontainaVile  aspiration,  and  the  ileep.  traiii|uil 
feeling  of  its  midille  siiViject  ("  /'v  Irs/  ,li,:  Rn/i."  i-tc.) 
was  indeed  glorion.-ly  rendered  ;  and  "  "  s'l.w/uv/- 
xrJii'iii,"  wilh  which  she  answered  the  encore,  was 
full  of  siiiishine  and  ricli  coloring  warmth.  She-  had 
already  sung,  as  an  encore  to  (he  U  nidid  air.  Srliu 
bert's  "Margaret  at  the  Spinning  Wheel"  (.!/.(//< 
Jink  ixl  hill),  and  uith  more  beauty  and  true  pathos 
than  we  ever  heard  in  it  from  any  other  singer. 

In  the  conr.se  of  the  evening  Mile.  Tietjens's  voice 
did  show  slight  signs  of  a  cold  (contracted  in  Trovi 
dencc),  but  nothing  to  justify  the  statement  that,  it 
has  lost  its  freshness. — Mine,  (muiomiii  won  new 
favor  by  her^tinished  rendering  of  .Mozart's  Sonata 
ending  willi  the  Turkish  .March,  and  a  Fantasia  on 
sevei-al  Scotch  airs. 


voice,  so  that  lier  every  tone,  especially  the  highest, 
rang  out  as  clear  .and  pure  as  a  bidl.  and  with  ,1  very 
sweet,  expressive  ipudilv.  Tic  part  of  lb.'  Widow 
was  ei\en  with  great  drainafie  intensity  ;  in  tic  an- 
swers of  th"  boy  sent  onf.  to  lo  .!c  fir  siirns  of  rain, 
the  crystal  cleanie-v  ,,fihe  toiii-s  was  thrillin',;- ;  .am! 
in  "  Ilolv,  hiilv  "  I  here  was  an  auunst  and  sacred 
majesty  such  a<  we  have  only  heard  in  E.veter  TIall 
from  Mine.  (Jold^i-liniidt.  whose  voice,  however,  at 
that  tinii-  was  by  no  means  so  w.dl  preserved  astliat 
of  Tietjens  is  to-dav,  and  who  used  it  not  without 
much  more  effort.  "  Hear  ye.  Israel"  was  superbly 
rendered,  and.  but  for  the  fact  that  it.  like  all  the 
Soprano  solos  in  this  or.atorio.  ends  in  a  chorus,  it 
would  have  received  the  great  ovation  of  the  even- 
ing. If  some,  hearins  her  that  evening  for  the  first 
tinii',  were  a  little  ilisapp  ■inled  in  finding  the  voice 
not  quite  so  s\  inii.atheiic  as  some  others,  they  must 
bear  in  mind  thai  in  K'lju.'i  tlic  most  sympathetic 
portions  of  the  -olo  music  do  not  fall  to  the  Sopra- 
no; nothing  like  •■  0  rest  in  the  bord,"  for  examjile. 
On  the  whole  it  was  a  mau-iiiiieent  jierformance  of 
Elijiih,  and  made  tb.at  almost  too  familiar  oratorio 
seem  now  again. 

We  trust  tb.at  Mile.  Tietjens.  and  Moie.  Coddard 
also,  will  return  b)  us,  and  that  tliere  is  still  a  chance 
of  hearing  the  former  in  Ojicra,  s:\\  \\\  Fiildiu  and 
the  M'Jrn  of  Clieruliini. 


TiF.T.if.Ns  IN  (")R  'ToKlo.  The  great  crowd  of  sat.iab'd 
and  ec<in(niiizing  concert  goers  (in  these  hard  times) 
saved  itself  for  the  grand  pcrforinanci'  of  K'ljah  on 
Slonday  evening,  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
COO  striHig,  w-itb  Hie  ahl  ol  a  fine  group  of  soloists 
besides  the  glorious  Soprano.  'I'lie  Music  Hall  w.as 
absolutely  packecl  and  everylliiug  went  well.  In- 
deed it  was  alanit  as  inagnificamt  a  performance  as 
we  liave  ever  had  of  this  great  popular  dramatic 
Oratorio.  Every  chorus  was  effitctive,  orchestra 
and  organ  helping  to  ^ood  puri)ose.  The  quartets, 
double  quartet  and  ,\iig<d  Trio,  were  exceptionally 
fine  with  such  siiig(a-s  to  support  the  great  Soprano 
as  Miss  Ann.\  Da.vsiiii..  Contralto,  Miss  S.ir.mi  C. 
FisiiKR,  Soprano,  Miss  Ir\  Welsh,  Contralto,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Wistii,  Tenor,  and  Mr.  .1.  F.  Wixcn,  Basso, 
who  joined  in  this  wcud;,  besides  grandly  giving  the 
great  role  of  the  Prophet.  To  be  sure.  Mile.  Tietjens's 
great  voice  scemeil  ahnost  out  of  proportion  to  the 
others,  but  it  did  iiincli  to  steady  llicni  ;  and  Miss 
Drasdil's  voice  sounded  somewhat  dry  and  incU'ec- 
tivo  in  the  concerted  pieces,  her  quality  of  tone  not 
blending  very  happily  willi  the  rest ;  and  in  this  way 
only  was  she  heard  during  the  first  |iart ;  but  when 
she  came  to  the  solos  in  the  second  piiat,  she  gave 
the  vindictive  recitative  of  the  Queen  with  great 
dramatic  force  and  fire,  and  her  singing  of  "  0  rest 
in  the  Lord  "  was  so  touching  and  so  full  of  feeling, 
and  the  tones  so  rich  in  tlieir  strange  individuality, 
that  the  whole  audience  were  delighted  beyond 
measure,  and  that  numlier  pro\-cd  the  great  hit  of 
the  evening.  Miss  Welsh,  wlio  sang  mostof^the 
Angel  sidos.  jiarticularly  the  -Vir  "  Woe.  woe  unto 
him."  charnied  ever\bodv  by  her  juire  style,  true, 
siiu]ile  feeling,  and  distinct  enunciation,  winning  a 
round  of  applause  wdiich  seemed  to  take  her  \>y  sur- 
prise. Her  rather  light  organ  is  very  sweet  in 
quality.  (_)iice  the  voice  broke,  but  she  kept  on 
bravelj- ;  and  once  or  twice  the  nervousness  be- 
trayed itself  by  a  slight  drooping  from  the  pitch  : 
her  contribution  on  the  whole,  however,  was  a  beau- 
tiful success.  We  hardly  tliought  the  voice  of  our 
Elijah  to  be  quite  at  its  best,  but  it  was  a  grand  in- 
terpretation, and  Mr.  W.  J.  Winch  won  warm  rec- 
ognition in  the  tenor  solos, 

Kow  as  for  Mile.  Tietjens,  she   was  in   admirable 


Harvauo  Mrsicvr.  .Vssocim  lox.  The  elevenlli 
season  of  Scnphoay  Co-iccrts  opened  in  a  quiet  and 
verv  enjoyalile  w.iv  on  Thursday  afternoon.  Xov.  I. 
The  auilienc.'  was  hardlv  up  lo  the  average  in  num- 
bers, lint  one  more  refined,  more  genial.  syinv>athet- 
ic  and  encouraging  is  seldom  seen.  It  was  a  jileas- 
ant  sjdiere  in  wdTudi  to  sit  and  listen  to  good  music. 
.\nd  they  did  lislen  with  every  sign  of  satisfaction, 
as  well  as  with  a  <-ertain  loyal  feeling  of  re?])ect,  as 
one  does  to  anythin;;  that  has  n  pviin'hi'c  in  it.  and 
is  not  mere  display  or  sp,.culation.  The  music  .also 
was  worth  listening  to.  .anti  sure  to  reward  (even 
were  it  for  the  hundredth  time)  attention  so  secured. 
For,  though  the  programme  conlainial  nothing  new, 
its  four  numbers  were  all  of  sterling  <piality,  things 
not  heard  loo  oflcn.  Cluu-uhini's  Overture  to  "The 
WatcrCarrier."and  I!ennett"s  fourth  Piano  C(m(!erto, 
in  F  minor  (nevf  r  heard  but  once  before  in  lioston) 
formed  the  first  ])art.  The  second  consisted  of 
Mendelssohn's  "  Sia>t<-h  "  Symphony,  ever  fresh  and 
interesting,  and  not  mucli  heard  for  several  years, 
followed  by  Weber's  Overture  to  "  B.-r  Bthcrrsdur 
thr  Glister"  (Uulcr  of  the  Spirits). 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  will  be  seen,  that  a 
full  thirdpait  of  the  programme  virtually  iriis  "new," 
— we  mean  the  Bennett  Concerto.  We  only  wish 
that  v;e  could  feel  it  to  be  equal  in  piowcr  and  inspi- 
ration to  its  companion  pieces  U]ion  this  occasion. 
It  is  a  graceful  composition,  inasmuch  as  it  is  Stern- 
dale  Bennetts',  and  has  pass.ages  of  delicate  and  rare 
beauty.  But  it  too  often  sinks  into  "  ))rettiness,"  as 
wdien  it  lingers  over  those  tempting,  delicate  little 
figures  in  the  Btirair(AU:,  whi(di  is  the  most  t;iking 
movement.  The  strong  episodical  subject  whicdi  oc- 
curs in  the  middle  is  indeed  a  relief.  Imt  liardly  recon- 
ciles one  to  the  return  again  and  again  of  so  slight  an 
idea.  Mr.  Erxst  PKR.iP.o  jdayed  it  with  a  remarkably 
finished  accuracy  and  tasteful,  delicate  expreision. 
But  we  fear  that  some  of  his  finer  ]iassages  were  lost 
to  many  ears,  not  by  his  own  fault,  but  by  reason  ofa 
peculiarity  in  the  technical  structure  of  rhe  work  it- 
self; it  is  a  way  of  Bennett's  to  crowil  his  harmonies 
together  in  the  middle  of  the  instrument,  instead  of 
availing  himself  of  the  larger  sonority  obtained 
from  open  harmonies  dispersed  more  widely  over 
the  keyboaril.  The  orchestra  acco!n[>anied  finely;  and 
indeed  we  hear  only  one  opinion  as  to  all  the  or- 
chestral   work   of   th.at   day,    to   wit:    that  it  was 


highly  satisfactory  and  full  of  enecuirageraenfc  for  the 
si-asiin  It -hall  be  better  yet,  we  are  assured,  if 
there  be  any  virtue  in  oarcd'ul  study  and  rehears.al. 
The  Second  Concert,  (next  Tluirsday)  offers : 
Overture  to  "  Fierabras."  S-hilirr/  ;  Piano  Concerto 
in  B  minor,  first  time.  Ilinnmrl  (Mine.  Maiiki.ink 
ScniLLi;R);  the  charming  little  Incantation  and 
Entr'  acte  from  Sehninanirs  "  Manfred  ;"  tlu!  Heroic 
Sympliony.  Balli.iivcn  ;  Overture  and  (for  the  first 
time)  biallet  music  from  Wcdier's  "  Preciosa." 


There  is  still  quite  ,a  list  of  Concerts  left,  to  which 
we  -hall  h.i\-(^  to  return  in  our  next. 


Ni:w  YiiHK.  Nov.  s,  IST."..  The  past  four  week.s 
lia\"e  furni-h'.l  musical  i-ntertaiiiment  siiirH;ieutly 
varii'd  to  '^nil  every  t.aste.  The  Tietjens. Ooddard 
ti-oujje  is  one  of  the  strongest  companies  wdTudi  h:ive 
ever  visil'-d  us.  and  if  their  concerts  have  not  been 
lar'r(d\'  ])atronized.  it  is  certainly  owing  to  no  lack 
of  merit  in  the  i>erlorin.aiiee.  ,V  singular  ineid<-'iit 
wdiicb  occurred  in  connection  witli  one  of  these  con- 
certs has  been  the  subjc-ct  of  eonsider.able  comment 
in  musical  circles.  .Vt  the  secmd  concert  Mine. 
Ooddard.  according  to  the  [irogramme,  siionld  have 
jilaved  Mi'tulelssolin's  Capriecio.  Opus  22. — but,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  the  lady  actually  ili'l  play 
two  movements  from  the  G  minor  eouecito  b\'  the 
panic  composiu*  instead  of  the  |)ie(;e  .announced.  The 
result  was  that  three  of  our  leading  journ.als  the  next 
morning  published  elaborate  articles  criticizing  the 
performance  of  the  C'f/n'iiyio,  and  one.  at.  le:ist.,  of 
the  critics  made  couqiarisons  bi'tween  .Mine,  (iod- 
dards'  rendering  of  the  piece  (which  she  did  not 
jilay")  and  the  maiimu'  in  which  it  is  played  by  other 
pianists  This  is  a  singular  (ua"or.  to  sav  the  least, 
inasmuch  as  th.;  C-minor  {'oncerto  is  a  composition 
familiar  to  everv  one  wdio  is  in  the  habit  of  atlen  1- 
ing  concerts  and  it  is  ]dayed  here  at  least  once  every 
season.  The  most  siiu'ailar  feature  of  the  whole 
matter  is  tliat  l/inr  eri;ics  should  li.ive  fallen  into 
the  same  trap.  .Vs  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  one  of  these 
iinl'ortunate  scribes  has  offered  any  excuse.  .Misery 
loves  companv.  and  thc\-  can  doubtless  console 
cjieh  otbei-  while  awailiiie-  the  ine\itable  ilav  wdiich 
shall  irivelhem  an  ojq)i>i-tunit\- to  retaliate  upon  the' 
other  journals  which  liavetwitied  them  so  unspar- 
ing] v. 

Mme.  God  l.ard  has  given  a  piani''orle  recital  at 
wdiich  she  phwed  Schuliert's  ]>iauo  Fantasia,  op.  7S. 
— Variations,  op.  :Sil.  by  Beethoven  and  other  piiaa;s, 
and  Tietjens  has  sung  in  f)ratorio. 

AVachtel  is  still  at  fu!  .\cademy — with  one  of  the 
worst  coinoauii's  wdiich  has  e\er  been  In-ought 
togellier  within  those  w.alls  ; — .and  that  is  savin;-  not 
a  little.  The  audience  there  is  comiiosed  chietly  of 
(Jciatians. 

The  brief  season  of  I-higlish  oper.a  .at  Booth's  was  a 
fortunate  one  if  full  houses  could  make  it  so. 

The  Arriiiliiiti  prints  a  clever  cartoon  entitled 
"  Rival  Prima  Donnas  and  their  Flags."  wdiiidi  I'ep- 
resents  one  ftiir  Cantat  rice  quite  oversli.adowed  bv 
our  national  colors, — arrayed,  in  fact,  in  the  stai-s 
and  stri|)es  and  labelled  "  1  am  the  great  .-VuKuaean 
Prima  Honna  !  "  Facinc:  her  stands  another  singer 
bearing  a  b.annei*  wdtli  the  simple  inscrijitiou  "  Tal- 
ent." The  last  is  a  portr.iit  of  Tietjiuis  ;  but  who  is 
represented  by  the  first'.'  Wild  horses  could  not 
force  nie  to  in.ake  the  revelation. 

The  attendance  at  the  Philharmonic  Matinee  on 
Xov.  .")th  was  not  large.  The  following  -elections 
were  given  : 

Sym])liony:  "  Eroica,'' Ttcethovon 

C'avatina:'  "Zaira." .AIuiM.'.aiue 

Mrs.  Emily  Ihitnian. 

Puite  eleKal Lachner 

ravalina:  ■'  B-d  Il;i^^io." Kessiiii 

Overiure:  "  Julius  Caesar," Von  Bueliuv 

III  rr  Tlieo.  Wachtel.  Tenor,  and  Mrs.  Xannette 
F.alk-Auerbaidi.  pianist,  will  appear  at  tlie  general 
rehearsal  and  concert  Xov.  12,  and  1.'!. 

The  first  of  the  Thomas  Symphony  Concerts  will 
occur,  at  Steinw.ay  H.all.  on  Saturday  evening  next, 
and  the  concert  wdll  be  preceded  by  a  matiiu-e  re- 
heai-sal  on  Tliursday. 

The  new  Chickering  Hall,  which  is  now  neaidy 
finished,  is  a  marvel  of  taste,  and  its  acoustic  prop- 
erties are  said  to  be  perfect.  Ilcrr  von  Biilow  will 
begin  his  concerts  there  on  Monday  next. 

The  Xew  York  Oratorio  society  will  perform 
Mendelssidin  s  Si.  /'««/ at  Steinwav  Hall  tomorrow 
evening,  with  the  aid  of  Tlieo.   Th<aiias's  orchestra. 

A.  A.  C. 
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ClHf^v<;o.  AprnpoH  to  i)r!:^nni,'*tM  and  ol"y;!Ui  inxisii'  I 
Rciiil  licifwiili  tile  iifo^rnninH'H  of  Mi'!  twenty  ortiuii  rcni- 
t;ilB  jnst  coniplcli'd  lierf  by  Mr.  H  0.  Eilily.  As  ynu  will 
HOG,  tliey  covcrawido  i-an;;-*.',  ami  ai-e'of  cxt^optionally  fine 
quMliLy  thr()ii<;-h(int.  Up  to  tliiH  point  I  bolievo  tliorc!  ar« 
no  rciioMtions.  In  regard  to  tlin  fityle  of  performance  I 
can  only  repeat  wliat  I  have  said  before.  Mr.  Eddy  lias  a 
masterly  tecliniqno,  a  elear  and  even  htyle  of  pcrform- 
anee,  rather  warm  than  otherwise,  very  neat  phrasiiifi',  and 
a  good  e.ar  for  cotnbinations.  I  have  never  heard  his  su- 
peri<ir  (if  Ids  equal)  in  nil  that  helont^H  to  good  ori^.-m- 
jdayinfx,  so  lar  as  I  niiderwtand  it.  For  tlie  benefit  of 
eastern  readers  who  may  never  have  heard  him,  I  may  add 
that  the  mo.st  diflienlt  of  these  pieces  did  not  seem  a 
severe  tax  on  his  technique,  hut  th.at  evcrythinp:  was  done 
with  artistic  repose.  Tlie  programmes  amount  to  .a  cata- 
losriie  of  the  best  organ  miisie,  for  wdiieh  reason  they  are 
Avell  worth  printing.  Yonrs  tnily. 

Der  Fkeyschuetz. 
I. 

1.  Sonata  Xo.  2,  in  G  minor MerUel 

1827— 
(i\r;ieRtoso~ Adagio— .Vlle^re  Assai— Fnfj^a.) 

2.  "Ave  Maria," Arcndett 

ICth  Century. 
fTranscribed  by  Liszt.) 
S.  "Marche  Celii'bre,"  from  SiiiteNo.l.FranzLncliner 

18(14— 
fTranscribed  by  Lnx.) 

4.  Reci'ative  and  Aria,  from  the  Creation Hnvdn 

l-:!2- 1.809 

a.  "And  God  said:  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 

living  creatures." 

b.  "  Now  heaven  in  fullest  glory  shone." 

I'rof    Bergstein.' 

5.  Canonic  Variations  (manuscript) Hanpt 

1810— 
(On  "  Der  lieben  Snnnen-Licht  und  Pr.icht.") 

G.  Toccata  and  Fugue,  in  D  minor Haeh 

168.)- 1750 
(Peters'  Ed.,  Book  IV.  No.  4.) 

7.  Aria,  "Come  unto  me," Coenen 

1820- 
Prof.  Rergstein . 

8.  Theme  and  Variations,  in^A  flat 'Ihiele 

1816-1848 
II. 

1.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  B  minor B;ieli 

1685—1750 
(Peters'  Ed.,  Book  IT,  No.  10.) 
n.  C'larenee  Eddy. 

2.  "Weihnachtspastorale"  (Christmas  Pastoral), 

Merkel 
1827— 
H.  Clarence  Eddy. 

3.  Theme  and  Variations,  in  A  — " Hesse 

1800-1803 
Jliss  Carrie  T.  Kingman. 

4.  "  Salve  Maria," Mereadante 

179S-1870 
Mrs.Cl.ara  D.  Stacey. 

5.  Sonata  in  A,  No.  3 ' Mendelssohn 

1809—1847 
n   Clarence  Eddy. 

6.  Overture  to  "Samson," ! Handel 

1685—1759 
(Transcribed  by  Best.) 
H.  Clarence  Eddy. 

7.  Three  Songs P.  G.  Gleason 

a.  *  Now  sleep  my  heart  contented." 

b.  "  He  who  this  longing  feel-s.'' 

c.  "  O,  thou  art  like  a  flbw'ret." 

Mrs,  Clara  D.  Stacy. 

8.  Conccrt-Satz,  in  C  minor Thiele 

1816—1848 
H.  Clarence  Eddy. 

III. 

1.  Sonata  in  D  minor Ritter 

1811— 

2.  Pastorale Knllak 

1818— 
(Transcribed  by  Best.] 

3.  Variations  on  "  Annie  Lanrie," Buck 

4.  "  The  Wanderer," Fesca 

1820—1849 
Mr.  Edward  Schullze. 

5.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  E  minor Bach 

1685—1750 
[Peters'  Ed.,  Book  II,  No.  9.] 

6.  "  Adagio,"  Op.  35 Merkel 

1837— 

7.  "  Cnjus  Animara," Rossini 

1792—1308 
From  the  "Stabat  Mater.*' 
Mr.  Edward  Schultze. 

8.  Concert-Satz,  in  E  flat  minor Thiele 

1816-1848 

rv. 

1.  Grand  Fanta>ia  and  Fngue.  in  G  minor Bach 

1C85— 1750 
rpeters'  Ed.,  Book  II.  No.  4.] 

2.  "O  Sanctissima," Lux 

1820- 

3.  Son.ata  in  B  fl,at.  No.  4 Mendelssohn 

1809—1847 
[Allegro  con  brio — .\ndante  religiose — Alle- 
gretto— Allegro  maestoso  e  vivace  ] 

4.  Recitative  and  Ari.a,  from  the  St.  Matthew  Passion 

Jliisic Bneh 

1085—1750 

a.  "  Thou  dear  Redeemer.'' 

b.  "  Grief  and  Pain," 

Miss  Ella  A.  White. 

5.  a.  Canon  in  A M.  G.  Fischer 

1773—1629 

b.  Etude  in  C  sharp  minor Chooin 

1809—1849 
Transcribed  by  Ilanpt. 


0.  "At  Evening," - Buck 

7.  II.  '  Gcheiines  "  [The  Secretl Schubert 

().  "Tnickeiie  lilumen"  [Withered  Flowers,!     " 

1797-1828 
Miss  Elia  A.  White. 

«.  Schiller  IMarch Meverheer 

1701— 18(;4 
[Tr.aiiscrilied  by  Best.] 

V. 

J.  Sonata  in  K  iniinor Ritter 

1811- 

2.  II.  "  Uoinaucc"  in  G,  Op.  40 Beethoven 

1770-1827 

(v.  "  Abemlli.Ml  "  [transcription] Sebuinann 

IS10-18.5G 
Mr.  Wm.  Lewis. 

3.  Choral  Prelude  [on  "Allein  Gott  in  der  Iliih'  sei 

i;iir."] Tineh 

1085-17,50 
I  retjrs'  Ed  ,  Bonk  VI.  No.  9.] 

4.  Tonstiick,  Op.  22,  No,  1 Cade 

1S17— 

5.  Duet,  •'  I  feel  thy  presence," Graben-IIoffninnn 

1820- 
Mi.ss  Lyon  and  Prof.  Bergstein. 
C.  Canonic  Studies  in  B  mnior  and  B  minor,  [From 

Op,  ,50] ■ Sr-binn:in-i 

1810-18,50 

7.  Concert-Fugue  in  C  [manuscript] Ilanpt 

1810- 

8.  Fugue,  for  violin  alone Bvh 

1085-17.50 
Mr.  Wm.  Lewis. 

9.  Passacagli.a Bach 

VI. 

1.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  minor Bach 

1085-17,50 
[Peters'  Ed.,  Book  IT,  No.  6.] 

2.  "  Bridal  Bong  "  (from  the  "  Wedding  Music," 

Op.  45,  ] \ Jensen 

1831  — 
[Transcribed  bv  H,  C.  Eddy.] 

3.  Ballade  in  G  minor.  Op.  23 ". Chopin 

1809—1849 
Mrs.  Eugenie  de  Roode  Rice. 

4.  Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  C Moznrt 

1750-1791 
[Transcribed  by  TTanlit.] 

5.  Recitative  and  Aria  [from  "Judas  Maccalia^n=,"l 

Han  lei 
a.  "  My  Anns,"  1085-1759 

h.  "  Sound  an  Abirni." 

Mr.  W.  II.  Stanley. 

0.  "  Hear  mv  Pi'avev," ' Mendelssohn 

[Tr  inscribed  by  Best]  1809-1817 

7.  a.  "  Ende  vom  Lied," Schmnann 

ISIO— 1856 

b.  Scluininnn's  "  Liebeslied," T,iszt 

1811— 
Mrs,  Eugenie  de  Roode  Rice. 

8.  Sonata  in  C  minor,  No.  3 ^ter'icl 

1827- 

9.  Song,  "  The  iressage," Blnmentbal 

Mr   W   H.  Stanley.  [1,829- 

10.  Concert-Satz  in  C  minor  [manuscript] Thiele 

1810-1848 
Arranged  bv  Anrnst  Hanpt,  Organist  of  the  Parochial 
Kirehe.  Berlin,  and  teacher  of  Mr.  Eddy. 
The  original  of  this  immensely  diflienlt  coneertpiece 
was  composed  by  Louis  Thiele  for  two  players  on  the 
org.nn,  and  is  one  of  the  jiosthnmons  woiks  of  this  re- 
markable ffenins.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first 
public  performance  of  this  transcription  in  America. 

VII. 

1.  Grand  Sonata  in  E  flat.  Op.  22 Buck 

[Allegro  con  brio — .Andante  espressivo — Scher- 
zo.   Vivace  non  troppo — Finale.     Allegro 
maestoso,  with  Fuga  on  "  Hail  Colum- 
bia,"] 

2.  Theme  and  Variations  in  A  flat Hesse 

1809-1863 
2.  Recitativeand  Aria  [from  "Der  Freischiitz"!  Welter 

1780—1825 
Madame  -Tennv  Vallv. 

4.  Concert  Variations,  on  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Buck 

5.  Prelude  and  Fiigne  in  A  minor Bach 

[Peters'  Ed,,  Book  II,  No.  8.] 

1085-17,50 

6.  V.ariations,  on  "  America,'' Rink 

1770-1846 

7.  a.  Recitative  and  Aria,  from  "  Rinaldo,"   ..Handel 

1685-17,59 

b.  Prayer,  from  "  Aida," Verdi 

1,514— 
Madame  Jenny  Vally. 

8.  "  Allegro  M.arzhale,"  Op.  38,  No.  2'. Best 

1825— 

VIII. 

1.  Fantasia  in  C  minor Bach 

1685—1750 
[Peters'  Ed  ,  Bonk  TV,  No.  12.] 

2.  "Out  of  the  Deep"  [130th  Psalm] Spnhr 

[Transcribed  by  Best.]  1784— IS59 

3.  Offertoire  in  A  flat Read 

4.  a.  "  Serenade," Krentzer 

1782—1849 

b.  "  Sailor's  Song," Hatton 

The  "  Garden  City  Qu.artette."  [1814— 

5.  Sonata  in  D,  No.  5 Mendelssohn 

1809—1847 
[Andante — Andnnte  con  moto — Allegro  maestoso,] 

6.  "Andante"  [from  the  Quartet  in  D  minor,  ..Mozart 

1750—1791 
[Transcribed  by  Best.] 

7.  "  Fanfare," Leramens 

8.  «."  Good  Night," Abt 

1819— 

b.  "  Tar's  Song," Hatton 

1814— 
The  "  Garden  Citv  Qu.artette." 

9.  Chromatic  Fanta.sia  and  Fuaue Thiele 

(To  be  Continued,) 


Spttitl    ltotite,<?. 

DKSCUrPTIVE   LIST  OF  THE 
PiiBvIinIkmI  Uy  «»liv«'r  Wtnon  A  <;o. 

-*--««»■  -i — 

Vociil.  witU   ]>ian»   A(cwni|ianini4>nt. 

Must  wft  tlion  meet  as  Stranf^^crs?      Elp^^ant 

Illustr.  Title,     a  Ah  to  f.  Thoman.  50 

"O.  tnii-^t  tlic  love  wo  plipliteil, 
One  Iieofllcss  won]  ileHlroy?" 
A  poni,'  th:it,  fonsidcrinp:  its  elegant  appenranro, 
honuty  of  niol(i(h-  ufid  ^ieneral  elev.ntinn  of  char- 
artcr,  must  sUukI  very  near  "tlio  head  of  the  list," 
for  the  season.  A  vt'i  v  large  pale  may  be  predict- 
ed. 

The  Days  that  are  no  More.     4.  YJ)  to  e. 

Bhtwenthal.  40 
"  Tears,  idle  tears, 
I  know  not  what  the}'  mean." 
Tennypon  made  it.   IJInmenlhnl  made  it.   Which 
Rtatement  is  r  i,dit?    It  is  not  neee'^Kary  to  decide, 
as  words  and  music  arc  ahke  masrical. 

Sunset  Hour.     Alto  or  Baritone  Son^.     o. 

B^tofl.  ^     Howe.  30 

*'  Above,  below,  thy  spell  and  power 
lianish  clouds  of  sky  and  son'ow." 
Mr.  Howe  has  been  fortunate  in  his  title  his  poe- 
try and  mehidy,  havint.'  evidently  written  during  a 
true  insj)iraiioh.     A  fir.st-rate  aohg. 

When  the  Tide  comes  in.      2.    D  to  d. 

Bamhy.  40 
"  Mother"  he  cried.  "  <ro  watch  the  tide 
As  it  Cometh  up  to  Lynn." 
Very  pathetic,  nnpressive  and  beautiful. 

Gracious  Heaven  !     (Ciel  pietoso).     5.  O  to  f. 

BrllinL  — 
"  AI  mio  labbro  perdeno  nn  lamento." 
*'  Ah!  lorrjive  me  my  complaining-." 
A  heaiitiful  "prayer"  from  II  Strnniera,  not  cs- 
peeiallv  d  fficult,  except  in  a  cadenza,  (which  may 
be  omitted.) 

Kissing  in  the  Moonlight.      3.    D  to  r/. 

Lavamie.  40 
"  She'rt  as  liandsome  as  a  lily  in  the  summer." 
Pretty  picture  title,  and  sprightly  music. 

Xii«truBDi4'ntiBl. 

Star  of  Home.     (Heimathstern).     Fantasie 

Brillante,         5.  F,  Zahn.  40 

CommenC(.s  like  a  nocturne,  but  Poon  Iopcr  that 
charncter  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
many  lit^ht  arpetririos,  and  other  musical  tirewoiks. 
A  brilliant  and  effective  piece. 

Burletta.       3.  C  minor.        TliimhUn.    2  hands,  35 

4         *•      60 
Conjures  up,  in  a  sliort  space,  an  unique  kind  of 
musical   hurly-burly,  which  is  not  bad  to  hear. 
Quite  original  effect. 


Tired. 


3.  E^. 


B.  Bi chords.  "5 


An  easy  and  graceful  transcription  of  a  beautiful 
sacied  song. 

Andante.     (For  Orgnn).        5.    F.         Calkin. 
For  manual  and  pedal,  the  part  for  the  latter  re- 
quiring some  little  skill  with  the  feet. 

Knights  of  Pythias  Quickstep.        3.  Ab 

Otto. 
A  spirited  Quickstep  composed  for  '*  Coeur  de 
Lion"    Lodge,    BalJIas,   Texas,  but    good  for  all 
marching  occa*ione."' 

Passing  Thoughts.    Waltzes.    3.  D5.    PoMen. 
A  short  set  of  3  walt^e?,  which  may,  however, 
be  played  as  one  i>iauo  piece.    Elefjant  thoughts. 

Rhapsodic  Hongroise.     7.     F.  Li<;zt.  1 

One  of  the  first. class  pieces  broufjht  to  present 
notice  by  the  masterly  playing  of  Von  Blilow. 
Huni;ranan  music  is  peculiarly  suited  to  Liszt's 
genius. 

Gazelle  Galop.  2.     G.  Piejl-e. 

The  "  Gazelle"  is  well  suited  for  little  "deers"  to 
play  on  the  piano.    It  is  neat  and  very  bright. 

Fisher's  Song.     (Fischerlied).     4.  G.    Lange. 

One  of  the  sweete^^t  and  nio^t  grrcef  d  of  '  tran- 
Bcrii)tions,"  if  it  is  a  transcription. 

Just  in  Time  Galop.  (Zur  rechten  Zeit).  2.  C. 

Aronseii. 
Xeat  and  easy  to  play.  '*  just  in  time." 

Addie's   Waltz.        3,    F.  Biley. 

Admirable  music,  fresh  and  new. 


50 


30 


30 


30 
40 

40 
30 


Abbreviations. — Decrees  of  difficult^'  are  marked 
1  to  7.  The  keu\^  marked  with  a  capital  letter:  as  C,  K 
itiat,  &c.  A  small  Roman  letter  mnrks  the  hiijhest  note 
tf  on  the  staff,  an  italia  letter  the  highest  note,  if  abovg 
lie  staff. 


moil 


JM  ifiw  EOEm  Amm  wm 

Mai  lied  witli  the  Key,  tlie  Pitch,  and  the  degree  of  diffloulty,  and  concisoly  described  for  teachers  and  players. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  Wolf.    Bass  Song.     3.  Eb  to  f.        Shield.  40 
"  Your  ki-y-s,  Jewell,  cash  iind  plate  I 
SileuCL',  or  you  meet  your  fate." 
For  Bass  or  Baritone  voice.   A  sensational  piece 
descriljint;  the  mulnif^liL  visit  of  robbers. 

My  Good  Father.     (II  mio  Babbo).    4.  C  to  a. 

Bicri.  30 
"  In  a  trice,  my  little  dauylucr." 
**  I'rcstu,  presto  Giovanni." 
A  pretty  little  comic  Italian  Ijallad,    One  of  about 
30  songs,  alily  selectc.I  and  translated  by  Mr.  T.  T. 
Barker.     The  set  is  called  "  Wayside  Fiuwer.s." 

Softly,  sweetly  Whisper.     S'g  and  Cho.     3. 

Jib  to  e.  Banks.  3."; 

"  Softly  wbisper  that  you  love  me, 
rut  }Our  dimpled  hand  in  mine." 
One  of  Mr.  D'b  boaiitifiil  melodies,  joined  to  a 
pretty  puCm  in  popular  style. 

Won't  vou  kiss  me,  little  darling?    ,S'g  and 

Cho.     3.  E^  to  f.  Pcrdey.  30 

"  Press  }Our  ruby  lips  to  mnie.  " 
Nice  music. 
What's  the  use  of  fretting?     S'g  and  Cho. 

2.  G  to  e.  licg-  -10 

*'  They  only  wait  a  decent  chance 
To  lUiike  their  troubles  known." 
A  brif^bt  little  bit  of  sunshiny  poetry,  in  praise 
of  gooil  humor,  and  ai^ainst  worrying. 

Pretty  Bird,  come  tell  mo  why.     2.  E6  to  f. 

Foi.  ."(I 
*'  The  day  has  gone,  and  still  Ilienr. 
Tby  silvery  notc;3  so  pure  and  clear." 
A  very  sweet  and  simide  ballad. 

Fade,  fade  each  Earthly  Joy,     Quartet.     4, 

Crandall.  40 
*'  Jesus  alone  can  bless," 
IncUides  gr,od  solos,  duet,  etc.,  and  is  a  very 
smooth  and  beautiful  hymn  anthem. 

Grand  Magnificat,     Fcr  4  voices,    4.  C  to  a. 

Du  Mouchel.  7.") 
**  Maginficat  unima  mea." 
"  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !  " 
A  rich  quartet  or  chorus.    Latin  words  only. 

Dream  that  I  love  thee  still,    .3,  F  to  f,    Pricr.  .30 
*'  Dream  that  my  spirit  floats 
Ever  to  tbee." 
Ronj:  in    the    drama   "The    Crran<l   Admiral." 
Dona  Herafina  sings  It.    Short,  but  very  sweet. 

Sweethearts,     3.  Ah  to  f.  Snllivm).  40 

"  Oh.  love.— for  a  week, — a  year:— 
But  alas  for  tlie  love  tbat  loves  alway." 
Among  tbc  best  of  its  class. 
I  will  go  to  the  Altar,     Trio  for  Sopr. ,  Tenor 
and  Bass,     4,  G  to  ;/,  Suutlianl.  ', 

Such  .a  sacred  trio  as  one  would  exi>ect  ^fr. 
Southard  to  write:— graceful,  musical  and  highly 
finished.    Try  it. 

Year  after  Tear.     3.  D  to  a.  T.  D.  L.  : 

"  Year  after  year  the  cowslips  fdl  the  meadow." 
A  beautiful  fragment  of  pnetry  by  Miss  Mulock, 
with  inusii  nicely  adapteil  to  the  tl. oughts. 

ToHoi-se!   CavaliySong,     4.  (;  to  r;,     El.ton.  ,' 
"  To  horse!    Tbe  tnimjiet rails. 
On  ready  ears  the  signal  falls." 
A  very  spirited  war  song,  dedicated  to  tbc  "  Laii- 


Poor  Old  ^'ancc.    S'g  and  Clio.     2.  A^  to  f, 
J/i/m/e  Pattirson. 

*'  And  on  the  time  stained  page  tbcy  read 
"  My  dear  boy  Jamie's  hair." 
Quite  touching  narrative  song. 


My  Darling  under  the  Tine's  cool  shade, 
(Herzliebchen  mtin  unter  Eebendach). 
A6  to  d. 

"  O  come  thou  down  to  me,' 
"  O  komm  herab  zu  rair." 


3, 


A  charming  German  peasant  b.-illad,  in  the  form 
of  a  serenade. 


Pleasures  of  Love, 
V  to  f. 


(Plaisir  d'Amour),     3. 
^[(trlhii. 


'  Je  t'aimerai,  me  repetait  Silvi* 
'  I  love  tbee,  I  love,  said  Silvie.' 


Uncommonly 
and  beautiful. 


sweet  melody.    Tbroughout  neat 


If  I  only  knew  her  X.ame.     2.  D  to  f. 

Brockway.  40 
**  My  he.art  was  like  a  lark. 
The  sky  was  bright  and  gay." 
By  the  nuthof  of  "Twilight  in  the  Park."  and 
quite  as  good  as  tbat.   Begin  early  to  sing  or  whistle 
it.     Fine  picture  title. 

Little  Tin  Soldier.        3.  Ei-  to  d. 


MoUijy.  .30 

'■  .She  was  n  little  fairy  dancer. 
Bright  as  bright  coult'l  be.'' 
Hans  Andersen's  little  story  S(rt  to  music.   Those 
who  sing  it  will  be  sure  of  great  apjllanse  from  Itm 
little  ones,  as  it  is  very  pretty. 

Broken  Rhythm.        .').  "Eh  to  c.  Jioott. 

'■  My  oars  keep  time  to  h:df  a  rhyme. 
That  slijis  and  slides  away  from  lue." 
Words  by  Kliz.  Stuart  Phelps.  an<l  are  quite  wor- 
thy of  Mr.  B's  pure,  classical,  musical  set'ing. 

Bird  of  Love.  .'j.  A  to  a.  Lcmmcn.i. 

'■  It  warbles  softly  at  the  dawn. 

And  sings  tile  whole  day  long." 
A  bird  song  of  tbe  sweetest  character.    Requires 
n  moderately  good  execution  in  tbe  "warbliiigs"  but 
otherwise  not  diflieult,    except,   j)erhaps,   in    Ibo 
rhythm. 


I  Cagliostro  in  Vienna.   Operetta  by  J.  Strauss. 
30  1      No.].     Waltz.  .3.  75 

'•    2.     Galop.  3.  A.  35 

It  is  a  new  thing  for  Strauss  to  write  anything  but 
dance  music.    But  this  operetta  seems  to'  he  made 
)iniicipally    of   that    kind,    and    all    is    therefore 
Slrauss-y  and  super-brilliant. 
The  Holy  Tiigin.     ileditatiou.     Op.  ^-'T, 
Conradi.  30  4.  C.  Lan;e.  50 

Heather  Eose.    Op.  78.    3.  F.  ""      35 

There  is  an  extraordinary  evenness  in  the  beauty 
of  Mr.  Lange's  pieces.  Tiiero  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  "feeble"  or  discordant  measure  in  them.  The 
above  are  no  exceptions  to  tbe  rule. 

30  i  March  of  the  600,000.      3.  Ei         G.  F.  Pool.  30 
A  powerful  m.irch  enclosing  a  melodious  hrt  hand 
passage  of  considerable  length.  Excellent  practice. 

Battalion  March.     3.  A. 

In   6-8   time,    all-l    will   tlo  either  a 
quickstep.   Quite  brilliant. 

Aria  and  Polacca,    From  Ernani , 
and  Flnte,     4.  B6 

A  large  number  of  alis  which  become  Jiopiilar  on 
the  Piano,  are  also  arranged  for  ihe  flute      Tbe  .a- 
bove  piece  belongs  to  nsetealli^d  •Choice 
nients,''  embracing  about  7.i  jiiece 
Crystal  Mazurka,      2,  (i. 

Quite  an  easy  and  pretty  pici 
Tlie  Children's  Music.-d.      I'ieccs  lor  little 

Il:'"il^-  Crtiwltdl.  en.  30 

Xo,  1,     Little  Frolic,  2.  Ah 

'•     2,     Little  Sun.shiiio.  (\Valtzl.     2.  D. 
"    .'!.    Little  Sober-Side.s.     :;.  A  minor. 
'■■    4.     Little  l'Iy-;tway.     3,  C, 
The  pieces  are  rill  fingered,  and  are  verv  clever 

arrangements  for  little  learners,  combining  pleasure 
with  study. 

.Streabbog's  March.    0  hands.     2.    C.  ;;.j 

Easy  pianoforte  trio. 

Bandit's  Pranks.    Overture.     4.  C. 


MiUiken.  .30 
a  march  or 

For  Piano 
Layard.  75 


;eArrange- 

-1/"a.so)!.  30 
■  in  ^lazurka  form. 


30 


Snppr. 

•Iliistinpreten.ling  title  names  an  overture  which 
ehoubl  b.T  as  well  known  lo  (davcrs  as  those  of 
statu  ard  operas.  It  i.s  v.ry  pleasing,  and  is  new 
and  bright. 


La  Sylphide. 
4.     ('. 

An    exquisite 
Lange's  must  hi 

From  a  distant  Shore. 
I'olka  Jfazurka. 


InEtrnmentai. 
Morceau  <lo  .Salon. 


Op. 


iMnrjC.   40 
morsid,"  truly,   and  graceful   ns 


Scrap  Book.     Talso  do  Salon. 
Very  ideasing  and  easy  wall,- 
Pleyel's  llvmn.     Vari.itions.       4. 

Tbc   sweet  old  tune  t:ikos  kindly  to  v 
which  will  almost  do  lor  Sund.iy  inteihnl 

Honor  the  Ladies,     W;tltzes.         3. 


F.    Pr 


■i'j'jy.  40       1 

I 
P>i;ir/.<),   40 
iriations. 


(Von  feriiem  .Strand). 
3.  D.  Faust. 


30 


J!(la.  75 

Keler  Bela  sboiild  sell  lieaps  of  these,  since  1,0 
has  selected  so  line  a  title.     Verv  attractive  waltzes 


Carl  Faust  lives  in  such  '-a   distant"    laluf  that 
only  his  best  pieces  are  likely  to  be  known  here, 
may  be  consitlered  as  one. 


Iv  hi 
I  tbi 

En  lioute 


County  Guy. 


3.  E  minor  and  major  to  c, 

Sullivan.  40 
"-\h!  County  Guv,  the  hour  is  nigh. 
The  sun  has  left  tile  lea." 
It  requires  a  skilb-d  hand  to  put  new  music  to  an 
old  and  favorite  ballad,  and  to  do  the  work  well. 
But  Mr.  Hullivan  has  succeeded  in  doing  it. 

Let  me  Dream  Again,   4,  C  to  e,        Sullivan.  40 

"  Is  this  a  dream  ? — 
Tlien  waking  would  be  pain." 
A  most  charming  reminiscence. 
One  little  sweet  Kiss.     ,Song  and  Cho.     3. 

E6  to  </.  Mat/lath.  30 

"  She  was  fair  as  the  blush  of  tbe  morning. 
And  her  smile  was  a  treasure  to  me." 
Very  pleasing  ballad  in  popular  style. 
Return.        3.  Bfc  to  f. 


jr.trchc  Brillantc.       ■!.    E^ 

.S.  .S'(Hi7/i.  75 
"Brilliant,"    in  Sidney  Smith's  hands,  becomes 
double  brilliant,  and  this  powerful  affair  is  almost 
ablaze  with  brightness. 

Mar(;ho  des  Amazones.        3.  D.        Maylath.  40 

Full  of  staccato  octaves  and  accents,  and  while  it 
is  good  music,  it  is  also  a  good  practice  piece. 

The  Flower  of  Andalusia.  F:ind.ango.  (La 
Fleur  d'-Vndalusia).  4.  F.',,  Mai/lntli 
A  spirited  Spanish  .\ir. 

Pride  of  our  Home 


40 


Xocttirno. 


K, 


Very   sweet  piece,  but  hardly  as  sweet 
child's  face  that  looks  out  fromtbe  title. 


ir(7.w)j.   (10 
the 


Glover.   30 


"  A  spirit  whispers,  ah  I  return 
To  the  land  wliere  all  tby  loved  ones  dwell.' 
A  rich  melody  lo  words  tbat  sing  of  "home." 
Aubade.     Serenade,     4,  F  to  ;/.  Cuicen. 

"Tbe  stars  oreslceping.  and.  i1im  with  weeping, 
The  moon  is  keeping  her  watch  on  high." 
Sung  by  Sii£8  Reeves,  and  is  a  capital  concert 


CHARLES  H.  DITSON  &  CO,, 

NEW   YORK, 


40 


Irish  Diamonds.  By  JVilllc.  Pape.  ca.  75 

Xo.  3.     Has  sorrow  thy  young  days ;    tind 
Young  May  Moth. 

Similar  to  others  of  the  set  in  beautv,  dimeulrv, 
and  adaptability  to  public  taste. 

Bouquet  de  Bal.     (Mazurka  elegante),     4,    F, 

Keller er.  50 
Very    bright,   anyway,  but  mav  i>o  made  still 
brighter  by  the  adiUtioii  (at  will)  of  tbc  arpeggios 
in  small  notes. 

You  and  I,     (With  liberal  Vari.ations).    4,  Ah 

Grobc.  00 
Nobody  has  been  more  liberal  in  really  good  vari- 
newest  aro  as  good 


ntions  than  Mr,  Grobi 
as  the  best. 

Premiere  Saltarella. 


and  the 
For  4  hands. 


Books. 

nir.n  Scnooi,  Cnorn.     For  High  Schools,  Acad- 
emies and  Seminarios,     J!v  L.  O.  £mi:i:- 
sox  and  W,  S,  Tildex, 
Two  part,  three  part  and  four  part  songs  pre- 
pared with  the  same  manifest  skill  which  caused 
the  success  of  the  popular  "Houn  of  Sixgi.vg." 

Price  Sl.OO,  or  S9.00  per  dozen. 
TUE  SirixixG  RivEit.      A  Sabbath  School  Son- 
Book.    By  H.  S.  and  W.  O.  Pebkixs. 
.Among  the  best  of  the  kind,  and  is  filled  with 
wide  awake  and  new  songs  for  young  singers. 

Price  35  cts.  or  §30.00  per  hundred! 
Xcw  Method  for  Viola.     With  25  Studies  by 

B.  Brum.  $2.00 
Comprises  a  few  pages  of  exercises,  with  sugecs- 
lions  fortbe  management  of  tbe  instrument,  and  25 
studies  in  various  keys. 

Analysis  and  Practice  of  the  Scales.     By 

Imae  L  Pace.  $L50 
Contains  well  written  descriptions  of  the  various 
peculiarities  of  the  Major  and  Minor  Scales,  with 
exercises  for  practice.    Well  worth  the  examina- 
I         tioii  of  teachers. 

'  15  Selections  from  the  Works  of  Mr.  G.  Fisch- 
er for  the  Organ.  Arr.  for  tlio  use  of 
Students,  by  X  H.  Allen.  $2.50 

•This  is  a  fine  collection  for  organists  of  seme 
ability  m  pedal  playing.  Fischer  w.as  trained  by 
one  of  Bach  8  pupils,  and  his  composiUons  arechas- 
sical  and  Solid. 


4.   C. 

Leiilinch. 

One  of  the  set  called  "  Lcs  Inseparables,"  and  is 
brilliant  duet. 


!  ,  AnBREviATioxs.-Degrees  of  diflicultv  are  marked 
Lr  '(;.„,*■'■"  ;s  marked  with  a  capital  lette:  as  C,  B 
Pf  ™  ,f  ■    ■^  i!"''"'  T'"m^n  letter  marks  the  highest  note. 


1=  TJ  B  31, 1  S  H  E  ZD      B  ^5r 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 

BOSTON. 


LYON  &  HEALT, 


CHICAGO 


COMPOSED,  SELECTED  AND  ARRANGED  BY 


J". 


Price,   in    Boards,   S2.50 ;    GSoth,   S3. 00. 


In   introducing   this    Very   Superior   Collection,    the    Publishers  would  call   attention   to   the 

following  points : 

1.  Thp  Quartets  are  admirable  ones  for  Quartet  Choirs.     Without  bcint;,  on  the  whole,  very  difficult,  they  are  in  perfect  taste,  and  contain 

abundance  of  the  "  finished  "  style  of  Solos,  Duets,  &c.,  required  by  first  class  performers. 

2.  For  larger  choirs,  and  musical  societies,  the  book  has  a  special  adaptation,  as  here  are  lai-ge  numbers  of  attractive  opening  pieces,  hymns, 

anthems,  and  the  like,  .and  in  them  many  passages  like:  '•  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  Greatness,  and  the  Power  and  the  Glory  and  the  Majesty," 
requiring  the  full  sti-cngth  of  the  Chorus.  There  are  .also  pieces  with  music  both  sweet  and  full,  as  in  "In  Heavenly  Love  Abiding,"  and 
there  are  some  old  hymns  Uke  "  Gently  Lord,  O  Gently,"  so  wonderfully  freshened  and  changed  by  the  new  setting  as  to  appear  like 
new  creations. 

3.  The  grace  and  beauty  ol  these  compositions  commend  them  to  the  notice  of  musical  families,  and  the  majority  are  not  too  difficult  for  singers 

of  .aver.age  talent. 

For  fui'ther  insight  into  the  variety  and  richness  of  the  selections,  please  read  the 


As  DOTTN  IN  TIIE  SlTJTLESS    RETREATS Auher 

As  Pants  the  H^utx J.  It.  Thomas 

Be  Neak  us,  O  Father J.  B.  Thomas 

Blessed  be  the  Lord Mozart 

Blessed  Forever  abe  they  that  dik  trusting  in  God tipohr 

Blessed  is  the  Man Barnhy 

Come,  thou  Fount J.  li.  Thomas 

Comb,  Wbaey  Souls Sir  H.  Bisliop 

Father,  Oh  heab  us Handel 

Gently,  Lord J.  Concone 

Give  Ear,  O  Lord Ch.  Oberthur 

Glorious  Things  of  Thee  are  spoken Kreutzer 

God  is  not  unrighteous J.  Barnhy 

God  be  Merciful J.  B.  Thomas 

God  is  a  SpmiT W.  S.  Bennett 

Grant  to  us,  Lord,  we  beseech  thee J.  Barnhy 

Hear  what  God  the  Lord V-  Novelh 

Heavenly  Shepherd J.  B.  Thomas 

High  in  the  Heavens J-  Concone 

Holy  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth Uaydn 

If  with  all  tour  Hearts H.  Farmer 

In  Heavenly  Love  Abiding J-  B.  Thomas 

Lay  not  up  for  Yourselves J-  Barnhy 

Let  youk  Light  so  Shine J.  Barnhy 

Love  Divine Bayley 

My  Song  shall  be  of  Mekct J-  -R-  Thomas 


Now  the  Shades  of  Night  are  gone /.  li.  Thomas 

O  BE  Joyful  in  the  Lord J.  B.  Thomas 

O  Lord  ou-k  Governor Mareello 

O  Lord  God,  be  thou  not  fab  from  me H.  Farmer 

O  Lord   veil  not  thy  face Beethoven 

O  Praise  the  Lord Mozart 

O  Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  Nations J.  B.  Thomas 

O  Sing  unto  the  Lord J.  B.  Thomas 

Rejoice  in  the  Lord Beethoven 

Rock  of  Ages Horsley 

Saviour,  Again Bossini 

Softly  now  the  Light  of  Day Alt 

Sing  and  Rejoice J.  Bnrjihy 

Tarry  with  Me Aht 

Teach  me,  O  Lopj) T.  Attu-ood 

Teach  me  Thy  Statutes E.  Farmer 

The  Lord  is  my  Strength V.  Novella 

There  is  a  Blessed  Home Abt 

There  is  a  Green  Hill  Fab  Away J.  B.  Thomas 

Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  Greatness James  Kent 

To  Thee,  Great  Lord Bossini 

To  Thee  be  Praise  Forever Sir  M.  Costa 

Thy  Will  be  Done J.  B.  Thomas 

When  I  can  bead  my  Title  Clear J.  B.  Thomas 

Why  art  thou  cast  down,  My  Soul J.  B.  Thomas 

Worship  the  Lord , J.  Concone 


O^ 


Many  geniuses  have  died  almost  unknown,  and  have  afterward  become  f.amous.  It  was  reserved  for  Gottschalk,  after  a  successful  artistic 
career,  to  earn  a  double  measure  of  fame  by  his  posthumous  W(jrks. 

These  compositions,  put  together  at  various  times,  and  perhaps  played  to  select  audiences,  were  not  published  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
master,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  died  young.  The  mauuscrijits  were  committed  to  the  care  of  N.  K.  Esp.adero,  who  faithfully  preserved 
them,  .and  now  brings  them  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

Her  appreciative  and  enthusiastic  account  of  tlie  manner  of  their  composition  will  be  found  on  the  p.age  commencing  each  piece. 

These  pieces  .are  ch.aracterized  by  a  beautiful  delicacy  of  thought,  and  by  great  v.^riety  of  arrangement,  and  need  only  to  be  heard,  to 
become  favorites  of  the  concert  room. 


MAZURKA   RUSTIQUE $    75 

CAPRICE  POLKA 1  .<>0 

SOUYEN'IU  DE  CUBA,  Mazurka 75 

EL  COCOYE,  Graxi.e  Caprice  Cubaix 2.00 

CEL^BRfi  TARANTELLE,  de  Bravura, 1.50 

2mi;  BAN.JO  (Second) 1.50 

SOUVENIR  DE  LIMA,  MazuekA 1.00 


SCHERZO  ROMANTIQUE Sl.OO 

CHANT  DE  GUERRE  (War  Chant) 1.00 

M^VRGUERITE,  Grand  Valse  Brillante 75 

RAYONS  D'AZUR.  (Shades  of  Evening) 90 

OVERTL'RE  D-OBERON,  X  quatke  m.^xs, 2.00 

LE  P APILLON,  Duett,  Voix  et  Piano, 1 .25 

AVE  MARIA,  (Vocal) 75 
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The  School  of  Vocal  Art, 

In  PniLAnKLpiUA.  for  the  instrurtlon  of  Teachers  and 
Artist-.     Mail;>mo  E    Skilf.u,  antbnr  of  "  The  Voice  in 
SinKinz."  and  "  The  Voiee  in  .Sin-akinj;."  I'rincipal.      For 
circulars  apply  to  (he  Actuary,  30'J  Clinton  Street,  Phi'a., 
9U2-0t.  Pa 


DRESDEX,  GERMANY. 

Al-.^nV  of  lierlir.  fr.-i-manv.  f.)rnierly  teacher  at  Va.s- 
s.irail'l  Wells  Colleifs  for  a  nnnilicr  of  years,  in- 
tends to  eslalilish  herself  in  Dresden  tn  receive  American 
ladies  into  her  family,  and  will  give  all  neeiif  nl  attention 
to  sHch  young  ladies  who  want  lo  finish  their  education 
there.  She  will  start  for  Oerinany  as  sooit  as  a  sntlicient 
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Boston  an<i  other  ief..rencea.  F.»r  partn-niars,  address 
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AFlRST-CI.ASi?  .SDI'UANO  SINGER  desires  a  situa- 
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M.  ARMSTRONG, 
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j^l      \V.  FOSTER.  Conductor  an.l  Vocalist,  will  resume 
VT.     Lessons  on  and  alter  Oct.  y,  1870,  at  Oi)0  Washington 
Street.  Boston.    Call  Saturdays  from  H  lo  12  o'clock 
8J8-Iy. 


Perkin's  Anthem  Book. 

♦  l.iO.     Easy  Anthems, 

Tri?)l    hv      lliri/      *»•<>«•   J"«t  published. 
Ildl    My    «JIUiy«  A  nujst  mirthprovokiuB 

Operetta,  with  line  musi,-. 

Sent,  post-paid,  for  retail  price. 

Liberal  di.-connts  to  Societies  and  Conventions. 
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HOWARD    E.    PARKHURST, 
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St.,  Worcester,  Ma-s. 

The  X  Piano  Taboret, 


Patented  April  4tli,  1S7L 

Mannfactured  by  L.  Postawka  &  Co. 

Factory  at  Osborn's  Planing  Mill,  State  St., 
Cambrldgeport,    Mass. 

For  Salo  by  all  Flrst-I'las^  Pianoforte  and  Furniture 
Dealers 
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CHURCH    MUSIC. 
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Sir  .Wor(  Antl,rmH  for  CuVitdrnl  or  Parish  ClinirK.     Thin 
colleelioii,tlioin;h  hut  rceeiiily  pnhlishe.l.  h:is  alteadvniet 
wirh   a   larp;e  sale,  ami  heen  h.(;hly  praised   hv   En'„-lish 
niiisica!  critics,  "  *  " 

Pnblislicd  by  NOTELLO,  EWER  k  CO.,  London, 

And  on  sale  by 

J.  r,.  PETEKS,  S4;!  Broadway,  >'.  T. 


TWO  GEM-LETS  BY  MENDELSSOHN, 

LOEELT.      An  unfinished  Opera.       GO    Cents. 
I'er  dozen,  .'i;.j.40. 
Complete,  in    that  it    giyps   a  woll-rounded 
satisfaction  to  sing  it,  but  not  a  whole  opera. 

FIRST    WALPURGIS    NIGHT. 

Cloth    .51. 2.-).      Boards  $1.00    Paper  SO  Cents. 
Commended   to    the    notice   of    Musical    So- 
cieties. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,      CHA.5.  H.  DITSO^  &  CO., 
Boston.  711  B'dway   New  York. 


V  0  0  A  L  . 
Medje.     Arabian  Song.     4.  ¥  minor  to  f. 

Uuunod.  40 
Evening.     (La  Sera)     (La  Soir)  Romance. 

4.  E'l  ti) .(/.  Udunoil.  40 

To  Spring.     (.An  I'rintcmps,)  C'oHHO'i.  40 

For  .M"Zzo-sop.  or  Contralto.     4.  C  to  <j. 
Entre  Xous.     4.    (i  to  ;/.  Kate  yoicUr.  30 

Oh  blushing  Flowers  of  Krumley.     :i.  (i  min. 

to  f.  Kirhbvrij.  40 

Silver  and  (iold.      ;!.  C  to  f.         Kate  Fmnler.  30 
Roite  of  the  Alps.         4.  D  to  f.  Unity.  30 

.Must  we  then  meet  .as  .Sti angers?     EKgant 

lUustr.  Title.     3.  \l,  U>  1'.  T/.omas.  50 

The  D.iys  that  are  no  more.     4.  Eh  to  e. 

JUunientliat.  40 
Sunset  Hour.     Alto  or  Baiitone  Song.     3. 

iil'  to  <i.  Uoice.  30 

W  hen  the  Tide  comes  in.      2.    D  to  d. 

liarnby.  40 
Gracious  Heaven!     (Ciel  pictoso).     5.  G  to  f. 

Bellini.  .30 
Kissing  in  the  Moonlight.      3.    D  to  r;. 

l.aearnie.  40 
Let  me  dream  of  Happy  Days.     3.  G  to  c. 
_  Aide.  30 

The  Last  Hour.     (L'ullim'ora).     5.  C  minor 

t"  .'/•  Jliickinxullncr.  50 

In  the  Dark,  in  the  Dew.     3.  A^  to  f.     iioolt.  30 
Whisper  in  the  Twilight,     Song  and  Cho.    2. 
,,  .         ;^ 'o  e  \ish.  30 

He  s  pretty  as  he  can  be.        3.       F  to  f. 

_,      ,  Cliamherlain.  30 

riie  Song  of  the  Sexton.      4.    A  major  and 

minor  to  l'.  Emanuel.  50 

I  will  love  thee.     (lo  famero).     5.  E  to  rj. 

Vannini.  30 
INSTRCMENTAL. 
Home  Treasures.  Smalltcood,  ea.  40 


Xo.  ',.     What  are  the  Wild  Waves. 
"    '.».     I'ulaski's  Uanner. 


2.  F. 
2.  G. 


"  10.     t;<)(i  l)le.ss  Ihe  Piiuce  of  W.ales.  2.  G. 

"  11.     Liipiid  Gem.  '/,   (i. 

"  12.     Tliy  Voice  is  near.  2.  G. 

The  Lafe  of  Voutli.     (Jugendleben).     12  easy 

pieces.  Lit/mtr,  ea.  30 

No.  G.     .Silent   Wishes.    2.  G. 
S.     I'lescntiiiieiit.      2.   F. 

"   10.     Joy  and  Good  Forlune.     2.  I). 
Le  Pres  St.  Gervais.     Waltzes,  Artmsnn    ."iO 

La  (initaia.  Air  de  Ballet.  3.  C.  AntUiome  40 
Three  Studies.     No.  1.      C.  I'erabn.  a5 

Alperi  Hose.  Pol i. a  Mazurka.  3.  C.  KSlrauss  30 
.March  Violets  Polka.  3.  D.  A'.  .Strauss'  ;i.r, 
Marche  Herouiue.     5.     Jib.  Von  Jlutow    50 

Galop  Brilliant.     Spoiiholtz.    Simplified. 

,,.,  ■  ,  '■':    i^,   ,  „      ,^  Mai/'lath.  40 

W  hirlwind  Galop.  X     D.  Wliilney.  -.m 

Star  of  Home.     (Heimathstern).     Fantasie 

BriUaiite.        5.  F.  z„f,n.  40 

IJurletta.      3.  C  minor.        Uamblin.    2  hands  ;» 

Tired.  3.  th.  Jj.  Richards.  35 

Andante.     (For  Organ).         5.    F.  Valkin.  bO 

Books. 
Ge.MS  of  E.SfiLISII  SoNO. 
Boards,  S2.50.       Cloth,  4i;3.0O.       Fine  Gilt  $4  00 
High  schooi,  Ciioiis.     For  High  Schools,  Acad- 
emies and  Seminaries.     By  L.  O.  Emek- 
soN  and  W.  S.  Tilije.v. 
Price  JI.UO,  or  $!i.00  per  dozen. 

Ml  SIC  BT  MAiL,-Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  be- 

Ir.^   two   cent,   for   every   four  ounces,  or  fraciiot.  thereof 
linoutone  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music         Persons 
at  a  ilislance  will  lind  the  conveyance  a  savingof  time  and 
expense  ni  obtaniing  supphes.      Books  can  lUso  be  "en?  It 
double  thewe  ruleu. 


DWIGIIT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC 


Tie  Hiili  Sclool  Cioir. 


High  Schools  Academies,  &c., 

By  h.  O.  Ejuckhow  and  W.  S.  Tildkn. 
Prico  $1.00.  $0.00  Per  dozen. 

This  new  book  is  on  tlie  same  "eneral  plan  as 
THE  HOUR  OF  SINGIN'G.  Those  vho  have 
used  that  very  useful  and  popular  book,  will 
need  no  urging  to  adopt  a  n._w  work  by  the 
same  authors. 

The  Hiaii  School  Cnoin  contains  the  proper 
amount  of  elementary  instruction,  and,  as  one 
of  a  gi'aded  scries,  naturally  succeeds  Vols.  1., 
II.  and  III.  of  the  American  School  Music 
Readers.  But  it  also  has  a  large  collection  of 
tvpo,  three  and  four-part  songs,  which  finely 
combine  recreation  witli  study. 


HISTORY  ©F  i^^ySIC. 

IN  THE  FORM  OF  LECTURES. 

BY   FliEDEKICK   LOUIS  EITTEE. 

Professor   of  Music   in    Vassar   College. 
In  Two  Volumes.     Each  $1.. 50. 

As  a  standard  work,  this  compilation  of  Prof. 
Eitter  cannot  well  be  excelled,  and  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  every  Music  Teacher  who  in- 
tends to  be  well  posted  in  musical  information. 

Few  students  would  have  the  patience  to 
sift  and  examine  500  works  bearing  on  the 
history  of  sweet  sounds.  Yet  this  has  been 
done  in  order  to  bring  together  the  very  com- 
pact treatise  before  us,  which,  while  condensed, 
useful  and  thorough,  does  not  lack  the  very  im- 
portant trait  of  being  interesting. 


TU3srE  booik:. 

FOR  CONGREGATIONS,  SCHOOLS  &  THE  HOME. 

Price  40  cents,  .§o.5  per  100. 

For  CoNGEEGATioNS,  who  need  but  a  small 
book.  Its  tunes  are  the  best,  most  skilfully 
selected,  and  the  hymns  are  sufficient  in  uumbtr 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

For  Schools,  for  opening  and  closing  ser- 
vices. It  is  quite  desirable  that  in  schools  and 
seminaries,  pupils  should  become  acquainted 
with  current  sacred  music.  This  is  just  what  is 
wanted.  Either  one,  two,  three  or  four  parts 
maybe  learned.  The  book  will  always  be  useful, 
and  need  not  be  changed,  like  other  school 
books,  from  time  to  time. 

For  the  Home.  Being  quite  bandy  and  porta- 
ble, it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  "lying  around" 
in  a  sitting  room  or  on  the  Piano,  ready  for 
evening  or  Sunday  evening  sings  by  the  chil- 
dren, by  the  family,  or  by  assembled  neighbors. 


A  Welcome  Visitor ! 

OUR  NEW  SABBATH  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 
THE 


BY   H.    S.  AKD  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

Full  of  bright,  sweet,  pure,  shining  songs,  of 
which  there  can  never  be  too  many. 

Don't  get  a  new  book  before  examining  this. 
OLIVER  DITSOX  &  CO.,        CIIAS.  H.  DITSO>'  &  CO., 
Boston.  Jll  B'diiay,  >".  Y. 
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UNEOUALED:::rUN  APPROACHED 

in  ca.pncity  riml  exci'llrnc'    by  any  nther'^.     Awarded 


DIPLOMA  OF  HOUOR - 

Efl^im3;PaBlS,ie67. 

AmrricFiii  Organs  ever  awarderl  any  medal 
in  Europe,  or  which  i)resent  siK-h  extr^iordi- 
nnry  excellence  us  to  command  a  wide  Kile  there. 
AIIAf  AVO  awarded  highest  preminma  nt  Indna- 
nLVf  H  S  O  tfiiil  Rxpositions,  In  America  as  well  as 
Europe.  Out  of  hundreds  there  have  not  been  aix  in 
all  where  any  other  organs  have  been  preferred. 

eCCT  I^f^clared  by  Eminent  Musicians  m  both 
LO  I  hemispheres,  to  bo  uu rivaled-  See 
TESTIMONrAL  CIRCULAR,  with  opjnioi;i=  o£  more 
than  One  Xlioiisand  (sent  free). 
BRSCICT  *^"  hivins  a  Mason  &  Hamlin.  Do  not 
B!^ulu  I  take  any  other.  i)eaier.5  ge(  labgek  com- 
missions for  selling  inferior  crgaiis,  and  for  this 
reason  often  trrj  very  hard  to  sell  something  else. 
MC\A/  CTVI  EC  "''"^^  most  important  improve- 
llEsf  5  I  I  Lllo  ments  evpr  made.  Now 
Solo  and  Coiiibiiiation  Stops,  Superb 
Etaifere  and  other  i'asos  of  now  (!e^i;^'us, 

PiAfiO-HARP  CABINET  ORGANS". 

quisiU' coinbinati"ii  of  these  in&lrumi-nts. 

ESCV  DAVBTiCWTC  Orcans,  sold  for  cash  :  or 
AO  I  rA  I  IflCIa  I  0,  for  monthly  or  quarterly 
p.-iyinents;  or  rented  until  rent  pays  fur  the  organ. 
nSTSI  nPlirC  •^"'^  circulars,  with  full  partic- 
uAIHLUUUILO  uUrs,  free.  Address  MASON  & 
HAMLIN  ORG.IN  CO.,  l.'ij  Tremont  Street,  BOS- 
TON; as  Ujiior  Square,  NEW  YORK;  or  SO  &  83 
Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 

EDW.     SCHUBERTU     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLiSKERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUARE, 

NEW  YORK.  [79.5 

LYON     &     11  E  A  L  y  , 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Jlessrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

B^^In  addition  to  the  publications  ol  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  cfe  Co.,  we  keep  on  band  and  furnish 
ull  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Music.  [794 — 3m 


THE    CHORUS  CHOIR, 

V.Y    rcilK.V    TuriMEE. 

rOR  MUSICAL    SOCIETIES 

CHORUS   CHOIRS. 

PiacE  f  IS  Per  Dozen. 
Dn.  ToUR.ii'^E,  during  his  numei-ous  visits  (for 
cunductiiiK  "Praise  Meetings,"  fi>r  Lectures, 
&c.)  ti)  tlie  various  religious  societies  of  the 
Eastern  United  States,  has  noticed  a  new  phase 
of  the  times. 


A  Good  Word  for  tlie  "  CnoRus  CnoiR." 
So  far  as  I  am  able  to. judge,  Dr.  Toui  jee  has 
conscientiously  performed  in  the  compilation  of 
the  '•  CiiORi'S  Ciioiii,"  the  ta.sk  which  he  set  for 
himself  in  his  preface.  The  book  is  one  that 
cannot,  fail  to  do  good.  Its  whole  efiect  must  be 
to  raise  the  standard  of  taste  among  the  mem- 
bers of  our  choirs,  by  furnishing  them  choice 
but  not  too  difficult  specimens  from  the  works 
of  the  most  eminent  composers.  I  can  recom- 
mend it  to  unlimited  favor. 

J.  C.  D.  Parker. 


The  former  Choirs,  in  village  and  town,  have 
mostly  passed  away.  As  musical  culture  ad- 
vanced, congregations  became  ambitious  to  do 
their  own  singing.  This  they  have  done,  well 
or  ill,  but  have  succeeded  so  far  generally  as  to 
empty  the  singing  seats.  After  this,  congrega- 
tions, wandering  in  their  song  like  sheep  with- 
out sheijherds,  naturally  often  broke  down,  and 
were  fain  to  call  in  the  aid  of  precentors.  Mu- 
sicians, however,  understand  Ihat  one  voice,  of 
man  or  woman,  is  not  sufficient  to  lead  a  large 
assembly.  A  quartet  or  a  chorus  for  lead  is 
essential.  Many  new  choirs  have  been  formed, 
not,  like  the  former  ones,  to  do  all  the  singing, 
but  to  lead  congregations,  and  to  perform  the 
needed  Voluntary  Solo  and  Anthem  Music. 

For  such  choirs  the  "CHORUS  CHOIR"  is 
intended.  The  music  is  not  easy  nor  especially 
difficult,  and  is  of  so  good  a  kind  as  to  wear  well 
after  once  being  learned. 

JIusical  Societies  will  find  the  Chorus  Choir 
a  book  ready  to  their  hands,  which  contains 
much  valuable  material  for  practice. 

IRIAI  FOUR  PART  SOIS, 

FOR    MIXED    VOICES, 

WITH    ENGLISH    "WORDS, 

Compiled  by  N.  H.  ALLEN. 

Price  $1.00. 

Notice  that  the  music  is  for  MIXED  VOICES, 

for  which  there  is  not  such  a  great  quantity  of 

music  by  GeiTnan  composers. 

lu  turning  over  the  leaves  of  this  fine  book, 
one   is  at  once   impressed  with  its  brightness. 
Although  nothing  can  be  said  against  the  "pen- 
sive" character  of  many  excellent  quartets,  one, 
after  a  while,   gets  tired  of  them     We  like  to 
turn  from  shade  to  sunshine. 
"  SZ«>n4l   Xovel.T   BBosebn.J." 
"  jny  !$n'4.4*t  fifia^-tilanfl  liifii«.«ie.** 
"  T«-ll  iiK*  that,  W  Ilert-'n  my  Barling- f" 
"  XBl.^  9i^a  ifi  Ntill,  iliv  Y^'in.lA  are  flkloepins:." 
*'  A  Bitllo  re>4Mel  siiBoothly  a.lonii  the  River 
goes." 

are  lines  which  illustrate  the  clear  and  sweet 
character  both  of  words  and  music. 


BY  J.  C.    D.    PARKER. 

Price  60  cents. 
Not  Songs  with  7  piirts,  but  7  Songs  or  Glees, 
each  of  which  has  four  parts. 

As  originally  sung  by  the  musical  Club  under 
Mr.  Parker,  they  attr.acted  much  attention,  and 
were  pronounced  favorites.  Favorite  Glees  are 
not  plenty.     Try  them! 

OHVEU  DITSON  *  CO.,  CHAS.  H.  DITSOX  &  CO., 

Boston.  711  Br'diray,  N.  T. 

PUBLISHERS. 
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The  Pines  and  the  Sea. 

Bcv^iul  tlio  low  tiiarsli  nifinliiws  nnd  llip  hnarli, 
Seen  thrmiMii  llip  li.>;ir\'  Tt-nnk^  of  winrlv  pines, 
The  Irini;  V)luo  1ov{.l  of  tlip  nri'.tn  .«hine^. 

Tlie  (listimt  surf  wilh  honr^e  coinplaininjj  speech 

Out  from  it";  ^anily  b.irrior  sepm=  to  rcnch  ; 
And  ^^'liiletlie  sun  bohind  the  woods  declines, 
Tlie  nioaninu:  sea  witli  sin;hinn.  htiuii'hs  entwines, 

And  waves  nnd  pines  make  answer,  eacli  to  each. 

0  melancholy  soul, — whom,  far  and  near, 
In  life,  faith,  hope,  the  same  sad  undertone 

Purshes  from  tliouijht  tothouglit, — thou  needs  must 
liear 
An  old  refrain,  too  much,  too  lon^  thine  own. 

'Tis  thy  mortalif\-  infects  tidne  car. 

The  mournful  strain  was  in  tlivsclf  alone  ! 

CiiRiSTorHKR  P.  (^p.  wTti,  in  Dircnihcr  Allanth;. 

Carl  Maria  Von  Weber, 

BY  V.    WE  I!  Kit. 
(Concluilcd  from  Tase  \1'1.) 

The  nttitiulc  nf  supreme  iiKlifference  on  the 
part  of  the  Italian  mapstrns  resident  in  Germa- 
ny with  reganl  to  the  Innfrna'je  .and  ehai'aetcr 
nf  her  people,  necessarily  resnlted  in  tlieir  total 
inaliilitv  to  understand  the  bearinsis  of  the 
national  movement  inansrii rated  bv  Weber's 
Frehrhtitz.  \n  order  tti  point  out  more  clearlv 
the.  views  entertained  by  <:hat  p.arty  oonoerTiinEr 
the  latter  work  and  Oernian  n|iera  in  jjeneral. 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  few  passages 
from  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  in  1831  fthe 
year  of  the  first  proilnetion  of  Freisrhi/t:).  bv  an 
eminent  Italian  (rarjiani')  re^idinc;  in  Vienna, 
and  pnblisbed  in  December  of  the  same  year  in 
the  Bihliotecn  Itidinna.  The  writer  sav.s:  "We 
have  here  (Vienna)  an  e.vec-dina^ly  romantic 
opera  {opera  romnnticisx'imn)  with  a  more  than 
romantic  music  by  a  certain  Wciber  (.■)/V1,  which 
has  a  full  bouse  every  time  it  is  produced.  I 
lia^e  not  yet  been  able  to  hear  it  mvself,  but  I 
know  that  it  contains  some  |iearl.s  smothered  in 
the  scientilic  sand  of  counterpoint,  and,  besides, 
some  few  pretty  choruses;  for  science  is  never 
wantin<y  in  the  Germans — on  the  contrary,  thev 
have  an  abundance  of  it — but  order,  taste  and 
melody  .  .  .  The  facility  with  which  (be 
jniblic  here,  bifjcbly  musical  as  it  is.  will  almost 
from  day  to  day  cliauire  its  taste,  is  a  fact  both 
remarkable  and  difiicult  of  explanation.  To-day 
they  applaud  an  op"ra  by  Rossini,  to-moia-ow 
tbey  ijo  into  raptures  over  a  work  bvPaesiello: 
the  one  full  of  lire  and  rich  in  accrnnpaniment 
—all  melody  and  simplicity  the  other.  The 
ne.\t  day  they  are  acrain  quite  content  with  a 
C"vtrz,  com]iosed  in  Frencli  by  Spontini,  or 
with  a  Freinehiit;  by  Webei',  both  most  sparing- 
ly endowed  with  melody,  espeeiallv  the  latter. 
To  be  more  explicit.  I  will  tell  you  that  x 
gather  from  the  score  that,  with  the  cxccjition 
of  some  choruses  and  .some  marches,  one  lodis 
in  vain  for  tlio  melodious  porfmnento  s(ni<T 
throughout  the  entire  ojicra.  Instead  thereof, 
you  find  a  scrupulous  interpretation  of  the 
meaniug  of  every  single  word  .  .  .  but  at 
the  same  time  you  are  struck  wiih  a  jirofound 
knowledge  regarding  chords  and  modulations, 
and  with  a  number  of  devilish  bounds  from  one 
idea  to  another  .  .  .  We  shall  sbortiv 
liave  a  German  opera  bv  Spohr.  As  this  learned 
composer  has  lived  sonie  years  in  Italy,  be  will, 
no  doubt,  have  acquired"  the  proper"  taste  for 
melody,  and  should  he  be  al)le  to  unite  this 
prerogative  of  Italian  nuisic  with  German  sci- 
ence, we  may  fairly  expect,  notwithstanding 
the  musically  intra jtable  German  words,  to  be 


treated  to  a  fine  opera.  Through  the  nnwield- 
iness  (iniJonHfu)  and  uncouthness  of  the  native 
lanETii.ia'e.  as  well  as  thronuh  the  overbearing 
attitude  which  the  instrumental  music  had  as- 
sumed over  the  vocal,  the  melodious  siniring 
was  at  one  time  in  d.-inger  of  beimr driven  from 
the  country  altoojether.  Rossini  and  Merca- 
dante.  however,  with  other  Italian  swans,  are 
"■radmilly  leading  back  the  Germans  to  the  on- 
Iv  true  path  of  the  art.  They  will  revive  the 
great  davs  of  Masse.  Tanber.  Mara.  etc..  audit 
will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  again  ticknond- 
edge  but  one  Reautiful,  one  School,  one  Music: 
viz.,  that  of  Durante.  Piecini.  Gimarosa.  of 
Gassmann.  Graun.  ^^lo/.art.  nnd  so'many  others. 
Without  thc^  appearance  of  Rossini, 
this  divine  art  was  in  danger  of  beiiiir  drowned 
in  the  ocean  of  the  most  commonplace  and 
ever-to-bei'e))eated  sonirh'ts.  or  to  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  barren  desert  of  abstruse  harmonic 
complications.  Ther.e  can  be  no  doubt  tliat. 
by  introducing  once  more  the  sood  style  of 
music  (in»/07)  /ji'ne)-f).  and  eni-iidiing  it  with  new 
treasures.  Rossini  and  Mercadantc  will  savethe 
art  in  Europe  from  decay.  .Vnd  if  the  former 
in  his  admirable  works  will  only  endeavor  to 
check  the  im])etuosity  of  hiscreative  genius  by 
the  recognized  laws  of  truth,  and  the  latter 
continue  to  cjive  us  such  smoothly  and  lucidly 
written  operas  as  those  are  with  wliiidi  at  this 
moment  all  Milan  is  enra])tured  ;  thesu|)eriorily 
of  Italian  music  will  once  more  be  univers(\llv 
acknowlcdired,  no  matter  iii  wliicli  country  it 
is  produced."  .  .  .  The  o])inioiis  as  here 
pronounced,  with  the  only  variation.  ])erhaps. 
of  tlie  respective  choice  in  the  ])evson  of  the 
supposed  "savior  of  the  art."  may  fairlv  be 
taken  as  reiiresentative  of  the  views  ludil  by 
the  Italian  ])arty  all  over  Germany.  They  show 
plainly  how  little  the  independent  characterof 
the  works  of  even  such  German  masters  whom 
our  referee  allows  to  particijiatc  in  the  merit  of 
havincr  cidtivated  II  Imon  /ji'n/'ni.  i.r..  the  style 
of  music  as  revealed  perioilically  from  the  other 
side  of  th(^  .Mps.  was  understood  in  these  quar- 
ters. Fen-  even  Mozart,  though  his  o)icras  are 
undotibtelly  cast  in  an  Italian  mould,  as  hi. 
cenius  had  been  traineil  in  an  Italian  school, 
dilTers  nevertheless  widely  from  his  preceptors 
in  the  manifold  .and  sustained  dramatic  life 
pervading  his  staire-works.  and  in  the  essen- 
tially German  character  of  bis  music.  The 
stern  and  wliolesome  reforms  of  Gliick,  with 
regard  to  the  whole  structure  of  the  musical 
drama,  are  altogether  igncu-ed  by  the  writ(T  of 
the  above  exjiosition.  though  tlie  theories  of 
the  composer  of /;(7i;V/<7)i'(  had  a  devoted  follow- 
er in  Vienna  in  the  person  of  the  writer's  own 
countryman  Salieri.  It  is  not  surprising  then 
that— notwithstanding  the  hostility  with Wliich 
the  Italian  party  met  Weber's  success— the  real 
siirnifieance  of  his  Freisi-luUz.  which  showed 
neither  the  Italian  leanings  of  a  ^lozart,  nor  the 
deliberate  and  one-sidedly  reformatory  tenden- 
ciet  of  a  Gluck,  but  had  its  roots  entirely  in 
the  national  life  of  the  people,  should  have  al- 
together escaped  their  notice.  Keeping  in 
mind,  however,  the  fact  that  these  men  rejire- 
sented  a  powerful  aristocracy  in  matters  musi- 
cal all  over  the  country,  the  im])ortance  of  the 
ajipearance  of  Weber,  with  his  de.nocratic  mis- 
sion, becomes  at  once  a|)parent.  In  his  double 
capacity  of  director  of  an  operatic  establish- 
ment ami  creative  artist.  Wel>er  had  long  keen- 
ly felt  the  subordinate  position  in  which  the 
German  nnisic-drania  had  for  years  been  suf- 
fered to  rem.ain;  a  fact  which  had  stunted  its 
natural  growth,  and  had  contributed  larcely  to 
the  increasing  ])reponderance  of  purely  instru- 
mental music.     Tlie  mighty  Beethoveuhimself, 


[  after  having  once  demonatrnted  the  wondrous 
j  effects  which  music  of  the  most  ideal  order 
I  could  produce  on  the  .stage,  withdrew  for  ever 
from  an  unlu-althv  atmosphere  of  intrigue  and 
unworthy  competition,  into  the  isolated'regions 
of  independent  thought.  Weber,  on  his  part, 
was  dilTcreutlv  constituted.  .\II  his  artistic 
aims,  his  w  bole  being,  centred  in  the  stage.  It 
was  here,  and  here  only,  where  he  could  hope 
to  realize  the  dreams  of  his  youth.  Alrcadv  in 
the  merry  d.avsof  his  stay  at  Darmstadt,  wdiihr 
yet  the  oracular  utterances  of  "  Papa  Vogler" 
exercised  their  spell  over  the  admiring  pupil, 
Weber,  with  some  friends,  had  formed  a  socie- 
ty, whose  chief  objects  were  to  be  to  preserve 
the  native  art  in  its  purity,  and  to  labor  for  its 
due  recoirnition  in  the  country.  Like  many 
other  creations  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  the  So- 
ciety soon  dissolved  itself  into  its  elements. 
But  to  the  principle  Weber  remained  true 
throughout  life  ;  wdiile  another  inemi)er,  .Meyer- 
beer, preferred  to  use  his  sjilendid  talent  in 
mastering  and  coinbinino;  in  his  music  the  styles 
fif  (ill  nations,  and  to  liecome  the  founder  of 
the  musical  sensaiton-drama,  a  monstrositv 
wdiich,  in  spite  of  the  consummate  skill  witji 
which  its  incongruous  elemenls  are  wedded  to- 
irether.  will  certainlv  prove  to  have  been  adapt- 
ed "  for  an  acre"(mly,  and  not  "for  all  tinu'.'' 
We  would  not  in  this  be  misunderstood.  The 
character  of  art.  s]ieakins  in  the  abstract,  is  no 
doubt  cosmopolitan,  and  in  this  sense  music 
too  IS  of  no  countrv.  Still,  as  we  recognize  a 
distinct  individuality  in  the  works  of  every 
great  artist,  so  there  are  certain  special  charac- 
teristics peculiar  to  the  nation  to  which  he  be- 
hmgs.  which  indeed  establish  its  position  in 
the  great  republic  of  .\rts;  and  in  art,  as  well 
as  in  politics,  occasions  may  arise  wdien  this 
national  character  must  assert  itself  against; 
encroachments  from  outside  tending  to  obstruct 
its  natural  development.  And  such  a  period 
w.as  that  of  which  we  arc  now  treating.  When 
Weber  threw  down  the  gauntlet  as  champion 
for  s]iecilically  German  music,  his  patriotism 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  higher  interests  of 
that  art,  which  is  indeed  of  no  country. 

The  spirit  of  the  time,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, considerably  strengthened  and  to  some 
extent  suggested,  the  pisition  wdiieh  our  com- 
poser had  taken  up.  The  w.ars  of  liberation 
had  only  recently  been  fought,  and  the  expul- 
si(m  of  the  foreign  invader  from  German  soil, 
if  it  had  left  the  country  politically  as  divided 
as  before,  had  at  any  rate  kindled  in  the  nation 
,a  feeling  of  spiritual  unity,  wdiich  was  kept 
alive  by  the  poetry  and  popular  literature  of 
the  day.  Weber  too.  though  not  by  any  means 
of  a  warlike  disposition,  had  at  least  once  been 
carried  beyond  his  ordinary  sphere  by  the  hisjh- 
going  w.ives  of  a  great  epoch  in  history.  His 
souffs  of  "  Lyre  and  .Sword."  written  under  the 
stirring  infiuence  of  the  events  which  lie  be- 
tween the  years  of  1.S13  and  181.5,  may  be  said 
to  have  first  directed  the  attention  of  the  wdiole 
country  upon  the  small,  delicate-looking  man, 
whose  simple  notes  could  arouse  so  much  manlv 
enthusiasm.  Here  already  it  was  the  element 
of  a  noble  ]iopuIarity  which  had  produced  such 
deep  effects.  A  few  years  later  the  country 
should  hail  in  the  composer  of  "Lyre  and 
Sword"'  a  new  rallying  point  for  the  national 
consciousness,  whereto  it  could  turn  from  a 
politically  unsatisfactory  present.  Xot  only 
iiad  the  music  of  Der  FrciacJiiitz  touched  famil- 
iar chords  in  every  German  home,  both  in  the 
cool  and  criticizing  Xorth  and  the  more  enthu- 
siastic, if  more  homely,  people  of  the  South;  it 
had  also  raised  the  common  langua_'e  from  the 
timid  position  it  had  hitherto  occujiied  by  the 
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side  (if  Italian,  \vhi(-li  had  So  lonij  been  conskl- 
crcil  tli(^  only  linf^'iiistic  basis  toU'nil)lc  in  ninsic. 
Tlion^li  operas  and  seniles  Inid,  of  ronrsc,  liceu 
roinposcd  in  Cicmian  bcfcjro  tliat  tin\c,  we  l)c- 
licvc  uc  arc  not  i,'oinii;  too  far  in  asscrtinf;,  tliat 
to  Wc'liiT  and  to  Scliiibcrt  wo  must  trace  tlic 
now  nnivcrsal  recognition  of  the  valne  of  that 
lani,niaf;c  for  niusii'al  pnrposes.  In  liis  master- 
ly treatment  of  it,  Weber  solves  tlic  dillienlt 
proldem  of  maintaininff  the  happy  meilinm  be- 
tween rigid  declamatory  correctness  and  pnrely 
mnsieal  ))lirasinf;.  Tlic  great  singers  of  his 
time,  moreover,  bore  clocjnent  witness  to  the 
delightfnl  manner  in  wliich  his  music  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  capacities  of  the  hnnian  voice.  In 
this  he  has  never  been  surpassed.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  seem  that  in  the  modern  opera- 
drama,  where  the  human  tliroat  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  mere  instrument,  the  singer  will  have  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  the  "higher  develop- 
ment," i.e.,  a  constant  strain  upon  his  highest 
notes — and  will  have  to  forego  the  not  unrea- 
sonable luxury  of  having  his  voice  treated  with 
some  consideration,  ilow  far  Weber,  whose 
influence  upon  modern  art  in  various  directions 
consisted  as  much  in  pointing  out  new  paths 
as  in  his  actually  walking  in  them,  has  had  a 
share  in  the  reformat<u'y  ideas  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner, it  is  not  at  present  our  object  to  determine. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  chief  features  of  Wagner's 
earlier  operatic  works  are  to  lie  found  in  Eury- 
anthe,  however  much  in  his  later  |ihase  he  may 
have  freed  himself  from  this  influence.  But  it 
appears  to  us  that,  in  the  elaborate  modern 
'•  art-work,"  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  Volks- 
lied-element  (which,  after  all,  is  the  most 
immediate  manifestation  on  reC(U'd  of  the  genius 
of  tlic  people,  whom  Wagner  himself  holds  in 
such  reverence)  has  been  lost  sight  of.  Instead 
of  following  up  and  enlarging  upon  the  example 
so  successfully  scf  by  Weber,  the  modern  re- 
former, in  his  now  so  well-known  theories,  sets 
himself  a  taslv  which,  to  be  efi'ectively  carried 
on,  would  require  a  reconstruction  and  reorgan- 
ization of  the  whole  fabric  of  modern  society. 
Nevertheless  we  are  far  from  denying  that  the 
ideas  underlying  this  new  movement  are  grand, 
and  as  such  worthy  of  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  the,  as  yet  small,  circle  of  its  devotees. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  at  any  rate,  these 
men  represent  the  party  of  progress  in  musical 
art,  in  oppfisition  to  the  rest-and-be-tliankful 
spirit  prevalent  among  the  great  majority  of 
composers  of  the  present  day  ;  and  in  this  capac 
ity  they  may  claim  kinship  with  the  genius  of 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  who,  as  his  excellent 
biographer  remarks,  always  had  youth  and 
progress  on  his  side. 

Vv^eber  was  a  conscious  tone-poet,  worship- 
ping in  himself  tlie  divine  faculty  which  he 
recognized.  He  was  an  artist  of  great  cultiva- 
tion, who  had  the  power  to  view  his  own  rela- 
tive jjosition  in  the  art  by  the  objective  light 
of  its  history,  who  distinctly  felt  the  links 
which  connected  him  with  the  great  masters 
that  had  gone  before  him.  It  was  this,  which 
tilled  his  soul  with  the  earnest  desire  to  hold 
sacred  the  purity  of  his  art,  as  it  had  been 
handed  down  to  him.  Unlike  the  men  of  the 
"school,"  he  aimed  at  the  generalization  and 
popularization,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  these 
terms,  of  that  national  inheritance;  and  listen- 
ing intently  to  the  voice  of  the  people  as  it 
manifested  itself,  now  with  rich  liumor,  now 
with  touching  i)athos,  in  the  VoUslied,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  up  to  them  their  ideal  self 
— a  precious  pearl  in  elaborate,  yet  chaste,  set- 
ting. This  is  Weber's  great  artistic  deed, 
which  has  firmly  established  him  in  the  hearts 
of  the  German  people,  and  which  places  him 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  truly  national  Tone- 
poets. 

We  are  conscious  of  having  done  but  imper- 
fect justice  to  the  picture  of  an  artist,  whose 
importance  ti  the  art  which  his  genius  graced, 
cannot  lie  )>ointed  out  with  too  much  force. 
But  if  these  remarks  have  given  some  induce- 
ments here  and  there,  to  a  closer  study  of  the 
life  as  well  as  of  the  works  of  the  modest  com- 
poser of  PrchchuU,  Euryanthe,  and  Uberon,  we 


feel  Knr(^  the  subject  will  render  the  student 
more  tlian  ever  impressed  with  the  truth,  that 
music  is  not  merely  a  means  by  which  to  con- 
vey vague  feelings  -but  a  living  power,  capa- 
ble of  |)enetrating  a  man's  whole  existence  with 
its  divine  iiiflueiice,  and  enlisting  in  its  service 
the  noblest  asjiirations  both  of  his  heart  and 
intellect. — Li/ml.  Mi'«.   Times. 


in  the 


The  Oldest  Living  Musician, 

[From  Charles  K.  Sai.aman's  "  Ri'cullectioris 
Lonilon  Conconliri. 

[Coni-IudeJ  from  Page  123  ] 

I  was  affectionately  attached  to  my  instructor 
and  friend,  and,  when  a  lioy,  impatiently,  and 
with  pleasure,  looked  forward  to  my  lessons. 
I  was  ambitions  to  have  a  bald  hearl  and  wear 
spectacles  like  my  dear  master.  On  reaching 
the  age  of  '24  my  ambition  was  gratified. 

I  occasionally  played  at  Neate's  numerous 
quartet  jiarties  at  his  residence  in  Charlotte 
Street,  Fitzrf)y  Square.  Among  many  notes 
from  him,  I  find  the  following,  written  in  the 
summer  of  18;lO: — 

"  Dear  Charles, — I  have  a  quartet  this  even- 
ing at  eight,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.  I 
shall  want  ])ianofortc  players,  as  I  sluiU  only 
have  Hummel,  Moscheles,  Ries  and  your  hum- 
ble servant,  C.  Neate."  We  sometimes  in  the 
evening  )daycd  together  duets  for  pianoforte 
and  violoncello.  One  evening  in  183'3 — if  my 
memory  be  faithful — we  were  thus  employed. 
We  had  played  Beethoven's  Sonatas  in  G  minor 
and  F,  when  Neate  proposed  that  we  should 
"  go  through  •'  some  compositions  of  a  lighter 
character.  In  the  middle  of  a  very  elegant 
concertante  duo  by  Bochsa  and  Dnport,  we 
heard  a  loud  double  knock.  "  A  visitor, "  said 
Neate,  "who  can  it  be?  "  The  servant  an- 
nounced "Mr.  Mendelssohn!"  "He  must 
not  find  us  playing  such  music,"  said  my  com- 
panion, and  he  flung  the  music  to  the  other  end 
of  the  drawing-room,  Jlendelss&hn  was  u.sli- 
ered  into  the  room,  with  his  fascinating  smile 
and  charming  manner,  and,  of  course,  received 
a  hearty,  friendly  welcome.  We  had  no  music, 
but  most  agreeable  talk  on  the  leading  topics  of 
the  day,  into  which,  in  his  delightful  and  ani- 
mated manner,  Mendelssohn  entered  with  rjusto, 
and  with  which,  with  true  gontlemanly  feeling, 
he  exhibited  a  familiar  acquaintance.  I  was 
sorry  when  he  left  us,  after  about  an  hour's 
friendly  chat.  AVe  then  resumed  our  practice, 
but  not  with  the  same  spirit  or  inclination. 
On  a  summer  afternoon,  also  in  183"2,  Mr. 
Ntate  had  a  quartet  party.  The  room  was  full. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  foreign  musi- 
cians, who  were  then  visiting  London  for  the 
season,  were  of  the  party.  ^Moschelcs  and  John 
Field  I  remember  as  being  ])resent.  I  cannot 
recall  the  name  of  the  leader  of  the  quartet. 
Mendelssohn  played  the  viola,  and  Neate  the 
violoncello.  After  the  quartet  Meuilelssohn 
was  entreated  to  play  a  part  of  his  G  minor 
Concerto,  which  had  just  created  an  immense 
sensation  at  a  recent  Philharmonic  Concert.  In 
the  most  amiable  manner  he  consented  to  play, 
and  immediately  seated  himself  at  the  instru- 
ment. 1  stood  close  behind  him.  Stimulated, 
no  doubt,  by  the  presence  of  so  many  eminent 
musicians,  he  played  like  one  inspired,  and 
produceil  a  marvellous  effect  on  all  present.  I 
was  almost  breathless.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  gifted  composer  and  executant  received 
no  slight  applause,  and  that  he  was  almost  ov- 
erpowered by  verbal  commendations.  It  was 
a  memoralile  day.  Those  were  glorious  times  I 
I  can  hardly  explain  the  cause;  but  certainly 
there  was  in  by-gone  days  more  sociality,  more 
friendliness,  less  formality,  and  less  estrange- 
ment amongst  contemporary  artists  of  distinc- 
tion than  at  the  present  time.  There  was  for- 
merly more  constant  personal  intercourse 
between  musicians.  Artist-life  was  then  less 
artificial,  and  therefore  more  agreeable. 

On  the  2Gth  of  April,  1830,  Mr.  Neate  gave 
an  Evening  Concert  at  the  "Great  Concert 
Room,  King's  Theatre,''  the  second  part  of 
which    was   devoted    to    the   performance    of 


Beethoven's  Ninth,  <ir  Choral  Symphony.  The 
orchestra — comprising  sixty  of  the  most  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Philharmonie  Ijand,  and  a 
well  .selected  professional  chorus — was  led  by 
Spagnoletti  and  Mori,  and  conducted  liy  Sir 
George  Smart  The  Symi>hony  was  thus  an- 
nounced :—"  The  Second  Part  of  the  Concert, 
by  permission  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  will 
consist  of  Beethoven's  Giiand  Ciiaracteuis- 
Tic  SiNFONiA,  with  Vocal  Solos  by  JIdnie. 
Stockhausen,  Miss  H.  Cawse,  Mr.  Begrez  and 
Jlr.  E.  Taylor,  and  Full  Chorus.  Compo.sed 
CTjireHgly  for  the,  Philharmonie  Sneiefy.  The 
following  prose  translation  of  Schiller's  Ode  to 
Joy,  which  constitutes  the  vocal  part  of  this 
Symphony,  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  char- 
acter of  tills  great  pro(iuction,  and  of  the  vari- 
ous sensations  which  influenced  the  minil  of 
the  composer."  Then  follows  the  translation. 
This  performance  of  Beethoven's  Symphony 
was  the  second  which  had  taken  place  in  Eng- 
land. It  hail  been  heard  for  the  first  time  at  a 
concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  on  the 
21st  of  March,  1825,  and  had  failed  to  produce 
the  effect  desired  and  expected.  Sir  George 
Smart — the  conductor — doubting  his  ability  to 
comprehend  the  intentions  of  the  composer, 
made  a  journey  to  Vienna  to  receive  instruc- 
tions from  Beethoven  himself.  "No  further 
attempt,"  says  Hogarth,  "  was  made  to  repro- 
duce this  arduous  work  for  no  less  a  period 
than  twelve  years,  till  1837,  when  it  was  per- 
formed a  second  time  under  better  auspices.  I 
have  shown  that  this  statement  is  unaccounta- 
bly incorrect.  When  the  Philharmonic  Socie- 
ty— f(5r  whom  the  Symphony  had  been  express- 
ly composed — had  failed  in  its  execution,  and 
was  satisfied  to  let  the  work  slumber  for  twelve 
years,  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  Mr. 
Neate's  performance  of  it  in  1830,  reflected 
honor  upon  him  as  a  musician,  and  as  Beetho- 
ven's personal  friend.  I  was  not  present  at 
Mr.  Neate's  concert.  I  was  at  that  time  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  assisting,  with  Charles 
Kean,  at  Shakespeare's  Jubilee.  I  received, 
however,  a  very  detailed  report  of  the  concert, 
and  of  Beethoven's  Symphony,  and  I  have  pre- 
served the  concert  bill  which  I  much  prize. 

While  lately  staying  at  Brighton,  I  took  the 
opportnnity  to  see  my  old  friend.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  considering  his  great  age, 
he  was  so  little  changed.  He  had  read  S(une 
numbers  of  Coneordia,  which  I  had  lent  him, 
and  expressed  himself  gratified  and  flattered  at 
having  been  mentioned  therein.  We  talked 
over  old  times,  and  I  led  him  to  give  me  some 
particulars  of  his  early  life,  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  embody  in  this  paper.  I  noticed, 
hanging  on  the  wall  above  Mr.  Neate's  easy 
chair,  an  engraved  portrait  of  Beethoven — pub- 
lished by  Artaria,  of  Vienna,  in  1814.  "  Was 
that  like  Beethoven?" — I  asked.  Neate  at 
once  rose  up  from  his  chair,  and  advanced  with 
feeble  steps  towards  the  portrait.  "  That  is 
the  very  iniar/e  of  him,"  was  the  answer — "the 
only  true  likeness."  "  But  was  his  complexion 
so  dark,  or  is  the  engraving  darkly  printed  ?" 
"Beethoven  was  like  aMoor:  that  is  the  image 
of  him,"  repeated  Neate.  "Can  you  read  the 
German  inscription  ?  "  he  continued.  "Of 
course,  I  can,"  said  I,  and  read,  "To  his  dear 
friend  Charles  Neate.  L.  v.  Beethoven.  Vi- 
enna, 1816."  "Do  yo.u  see  that  blot  on  the 
left  of  it?  "  asked  the  aged  musician.  "  Yes," 
I  answered,  "how  came  it  there?"  Neate, 
still  standing  before  the  portrait,  said,  "  I  was 
with  Beethoven  when  several  copies  of  the  por- 
trait were  sent  to  him  by  the  publisher.  Beet- 
hoven gave  me  a  copy,  and  while  writing  the 
inscription  which  yon  see,  filled  his  pen  too  full 
of  ink,  and  made  that  blot.  He  was  about  to 
tear  it  up,  .and  give  me  another  copy  in  lieu  of 
it;  but  I  preferred  the  copy  with  Beethoven's 
blot,  and  insisted  upon  keeping  it."  "You 
were  right,"  said  I.  My  aged  friend,  who  had 
now  become  animated  by  the  subject  of  our 
discourse,  and  the  associations  which  it  recalled, 
resumed  his  chair.  "I  will  tell  you  an  anec- 
di  te  about  Reelhoven,  which  he  himself  related 
to  me.      'I  was  writing  an  opera,'  saidBeetho- 
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vpn.  '  You  mean  Fidslio, '  sairl  I.  '  Xo  I  ilon't, ' 
continued   Beethoven,  '  another  opera.     I  liail 

written  a  sontr  for  llerr '  "  (Flere  Neate  cn- 

deavnrcil  in  vain  to  renienilier  the  name  of  tlic 
singer.     He,  liowever,  intimated  that  lie  was  ii 

very   celclirated    vocalist.)       "  '  Ilerr did 

not  like  the  song,  and  begged  that  I  would 
write  another  one  for  him.  I  was  angry,  but  I 
promised    to   do   so.     I   composed   the    song. 

Herr came  for  it.  tiied  it  over,  and   went 

away  apparently  quite  pleased  with  it.  The 
next  day,  as  I  was  at  work  as  usual,  I  heard  a 
knock   at  my  door.     I  recognizeil  it   at   once. 

It  was  rierr returned  to  say  that  the   song 

did  not  suit  him.  I  was  in  a  furious  rage,  and 
threw  myself  on  the  ground,  and  began  to  kick 
about  as  if  I  was  very  ill.  I  would  not  listen 
to  his  complaint,  and  was  determined  not  to 
compose   another  song  for  him.     After  n  time 

Herr left  me,  and  I  gave  my  servant  orders 

never  more  to  a(lmit  him.'  This,'"  said  Neate. 
"Beethoven  told  nie  himself."  I  perceived 
that  my  dear  <dd  friend's  cheeks  were  flushed, 
and  as  it  was  now  one  o'clock,  I  arose  to  dc;)art, 
with  a  promise  to  re])eat  my  vi.-^it. 

A  ])hotographic  ]KU'trait  of  Mr.  Xeatc — an 
admirable  likeness  of  him  at  the  age  of  7G — is 
published  by  Lenthall  of  Kegeut  Srreet. 

ClIAULES  K.   S.il.AM.VN. 


F>ir  D\viglit'rt  Juurna]  of  Music. 

Chickering's  New  Concert  Hall 

Tiit^  new  Oiiitice.  crei-tiMl  hy  the  i;jroat  firm  of 
Chickerint;  ami  Sons,  on  the  norlli-west  corner  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Eigliteenth  street  in  New  Voik; 
contains  the  wnre-rooins  for  the  sale  of  the  Chicker- 
ing  pianos  and  a  Concert  hall  where  these  beautiful 
instruments  may  be  heard  to  tlie  best  possible  ad- 
'  anfaije.  The  external  appearance  of  the  biiildin.; 
must  gratify  the  taste  of  the  most  fastidious,  for  it 
is  at  once  .substantial  and  eleijant,  and  the  arehitcct. 
Mr.  George  B.  Post,  has  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  his  work.  The  dimensions  of  the  huildin'.;  are  as 
follows.  Wiilth  on  Fifth  Avenue  70  feet,  depth  t:!.'. 
feet  and  height,  from  the  pavement  to  tiic  top  uf  the 
flagstaff.  175  feet. 

The  foundation  is  of  concrete,  laiil  two  feet  ile^-p 
by  ten  feet  broad,  afFor<ling  a  suhstunlial  G:rouinl- 
work  for  the  massive  walls  of  biiek  and  brown- 
stone. 

The  second  and  tliird  stories  of  the  Fifth  .Vvenue 
front  form  an  arcade  of  tliree  arciies  carried  by  four 
round  columns  in  couples,  and  two  square  Doric 
columns.  Ttie  tympantiin  of  tlie  arches  is  filled 
with  stained  glass.  Above  this  is  an  attic  story, 
and  the  building  is  covered  liv  a  wcdgedike  roof 
crowned  by  an  ornanientt^  riuge.  I5elow  the  areli- 
cs  and  on  a  level  with  the  musie-liall  are  llin-i' 
stone  balconies  carrying  at  the  ends  massive  lanqis 
of  bronze,  brilliant  by  night  and  ornamental  l)y 
day.  The  fagade.  on  the  Eighteenth  street  side,  is 
the  same  in  design  as  the  one  on  Fifth  Avenue,  save 
that  the  arches  here  are  seven  in  number  and  witli- 
out  windows. 

The  interior  arrangement  and  finish  of  the  build- 
ing are  as  near  (lerfection  as  the  resources  of  modera 
invention  can  make  them. 

The  basement  extends  under  the  entire  structure. 
The  walls  are  four  feet  two  inches  thick,  and  the  pil- 
lars supporting  the  girders  are  of  solid  white  oak 
14  inches  square.  It  is  estimated  that  each  will 
sustain  a  weight  four  times  as  great  as  iron  pillars 
would  bear.  This  basement  is  devoted  to  the  rent- 
ing of  pianos,  the  sale  of  second  hand  instruments 
and  repairing. 

The  first  floor  contains  the  most  elegant  and  spa- 
cious Piano  ware  rooms  in  tlie  world.  There  are 
saloons  for  each  kind  of  piano.  Grand,  Square,  Up- 
right, Semi-grand,  Parlor-grand,  all  on  one  floor. 
Here  also  are  the  business  oflices  of  the  firm. 

Passing  in  at  the  grand  en'.rance  on  Fifth  Avenue, 


we  find  the  business  oflices  on  the  right  hand  and 
tlie  piano  ware-rooms  on  the  left,  wlnle  between  the 
two  is  a  stairway  fourteen  feet  broid  and  of  very 
easy  ascent  leading  to  the  Concert  hall  on  the  sec- 
ond floiir.  The  dimensions  of  the  hall  are  one  hun- 
dred and  three  feet  deep  by  seventy-three  feet  wide 
and  forty-nine  feet  high.  The  stage  is  twenty -eiglit 
by  fifty-six  feet.  The  seating  cajiaeity  of  the  lial 
is  fifteen  hundred.  The  floor  slopes  downwa)(b 
from  the  entrance  to  the  stage,  but  it  is  an 
inclined  plane  witlioiit  those  short  steps  wddch  w<t 
find  so  annoying  at  some  of  our  theatres.  From 
this  arrangement  and  the  fact  tliat  the  seats  are 
placed  upon  a  finely  drawn  cii'cle  it  follows  ttiat 
every  one  in  the  audience  has  an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  stage. 

There  is  no  jjroscenium  and  no  pro\isit)n  for  se<'n- 
ery  or  other  accessories  which  pertain  to  the  theatre 
rather  than  to  the  concert  room.  The  auditorium 
is  (liviilcil  into  parquette,  parquette-circle  and  bal 
cony-eirele.  The  seats  are  especially  comfortable, 
each  bein^  lOi  inches  wide,  wliile  between  each  row 
tliere  is  anii)le  sjiace  for  ])assing  to  and  fro  without  i 
dinturbing  the  sitters. 

The  lighting  of  the  Inll  is  done  by  twenty-five 
suiili'jfhts  placed  around  the  cornice  near  theceiline:. 
They  are  of  novel  and  beautiful  design  and  can  be 
illuminatfd  in  nn  instant  by  an  (.dectrieal  etmtriv- 
ani'e.  Ude-n  lighted  they  are  intensely  brilliant; 
but  the  light  is  so  distributed  as  not  be  in  the  least 
unpleasant  to  the  eye.  These  snnlii^hts  are  msde  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  ventil.-ition  of  the  hall. 
Due  weii;ht  has  been  attached  to  this  very  impor- 
tant feature,  and  we  are  authorized  to  state  that  the 
ventilatini;  and  heating  ajiparatus  are  the  very  best 
wliieh  modern  science  can  fUpjdy.  They  were 
fairly  tested  on  the  night  of  Von  Buelow's  fir.st  con- 
cert, when  the  hall  was  tilled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
TIic  tenqierature  diirini;  the  evcninij  was  uniform 
and  agreeable,  while  the  fresh  pure  air  wa-=  po-^itivi-- 
ly  d.di:;htful  wlien  contrasted  with  the  foul,  lieavy 
mixture  of  Gjases  which  is  usually  inhaled  at  our  the- 
atres and  concert  rooms.  The  hall  will  not  be  dec- 
orated until  the  walls  shall  have  had  ample  time  to 
settle ;  and  even  then  there  \\\\\  be  little  more  than  a 
touch  of  i;i!dinij  here  and  there  to  bri:xhten  a  cor- 
nice or  a  ]>anel.  The  i^eneral  e(T.*ct  aimed  at  is  that 
of  elegant  simplicity  and  jierfeet  taste. 

An  orjan,  liuilt  by  Roosevelt,  will  occupy  each 
side  of  thesta:je.  This  instrument  will  cost  .?1.'>.000. 
Two  of  the  stops,  the  "Vox  llnnrma  "  and  "Vox 
Celestis"  will  be  located  in  the  r.iof  wlirnce,  the 
"  Art  .Journal  "  tells  us,  "  The  tones  will  fall  pows 
with  a  cfently  weird  and  drfamv  loveliness."  This 
will  lie  mnch  betti'r  than  falling  in  solid  chunks. 

The  artists'  dres*;inEr-ronms  and  recepMon-rooms 
are  fitted  U]>  with  everything:  whieli  comfort  and 
ccmvenience  require.  On  the  Fifth  .Vvenue  side  of 
the  builclin":  there  i^  a  maijnifiecnt  ladies'  parlor  and 
a  room  devoted  to  the  memliers  of  the  press.  Both 
of  these  rooms  are  luxuriously  furnished  anrl  the 
pressroom  will  contain  a  complete  musical  library. 
The  third  floor  cont.ains  rooms  for  tenchinc^. 
The  fourth  floor  contains  a  Rehearsnl-IIall  fifty- 
eight  by  twonty-four  feet,  and  twenty  feet  hi;;li. 
The  walls,  floor  and  ceiling  of  this  hall — which  is  for 
the  use  of  societies — are  entirely  sound-proof,  so  that 
it  can  be  used  when  a  concert  is  going  on  in  the 
great  hall  below. 

New  York  has  now  two  of  the  finest  concert-halls 
in  the  world.  Steinwny's,  the  lar;;cr  of  these,  has 
done  noble  service  iu  ]iast  yeiirs  and  will  do  so  in 
the  future.  For  orchestral  concerts  it  answers  every 
requireiiK'nt,  but  for  the  purpose  of  piano-playin!; 
.alone — or  for  anything  like  Chamber-music,"  the 
need  has  h^ng  existed  of  a  smaller  concert  room. 
For  this  we  could  have  wished  to  be  indebted  to  no 
one  so  much  as  the  ccdebrated  firm,  which  has  now 
graced  our  city  with  a  structure  worthy  of  the  name 
of  Chickering.  A.A.C. 


Org.an  Concerts. 


fine  \oo.  "SV'.<  give  tlie  rem.iin.ler  nf  Mr.  71.  r.  Eoov's 
Orjjiui  pi-.i^raminea;  the  lirst  eii;lu  will  be  foiuul  in  our 
last  number. 

iX. 

1.  Sonata  la  F,  No.  I Meiel.-lssolin 

18m--lS47 

2.  ••  Lariihetto  "  [from  Quintet,  Op.  103] Mozart 

IT.-iO-IT'.U 

3-  '  St,  Ah'i'b"  Fugue B.ich 

lOSj— 1700 
[rclcrs-  Ed.,  nook  III,  Ko.  I.] 

4.  rt  1  '*  Sereuaiie," HiilT 

1822- 

/..]  "  -\ve  Maria." Gonm>.l 

1S17- 
Mrs.  ri.ir.T  r.  Slaev. 

5.  Sonata  in  D  miM..r,  Op.  30 '. MerUel 

1S27- 

[For  four  liaiuW  ami  doulile  ped  d.] 

t.Mlegro  moderato— .-\'lnKio— .-Vllc^ro  con  fuoco — 

Fu.,.:i.j 

MifiS  Kininnan  and  Mr  I'.Ifly. 

Tliis  .s^onata  was  assiijiie'l  the  prize  hy  tli.'  "I>eutRchen 

Toiilrille,"  of  M.mTdieiin.  in  Feliruary.  18.'>.s. 
(1.  V:iri;itmns.  on  '  Greenville,'' '.H.t'  Etldy 

7.  ".siiileiki," , Scliul).  It 

1797-1828 

yirR   r  ara  Tl.  Staeev. 

8.  Ilalleiujall  Cliorus  [from  the  "  .Mount  of  Olives,"] 

IteeTlinven 

1770—1827 
X. 

1.  Fii;^tie  in  E  minor Ttandel 

ir.s-,-17.")3 

2.  "Canzonet,"  [from  the  First  Qn.arlct,  Op   121. 

M,i,.lels«ol,n 

(Transerihe.l  l>v  liesl  1  ISlKi     lst7 

3.  Variation.s,  on -(Toti  .Save  the  Kin;x," He  s.^ 

Isiv.l-iR(a 

4.  .\ria,  "It  is  enou;;li  "  [fioin  "Elijah, ''-Men.lelssoloi 

lsoa-i,si7 

.lames  r, ill. 

5.  Fantasia  anil  Fn^ue  i:i  (,"  minor liieh 

[Peters'  El..  I;.,.,|;  m.  Xo.  r.) 

0.  "  .\<Iagio."  Op. '2.") ;,  Xo.  1 Volckniar 

IR12- 

7.  Conrert  Variilioii.. .\reher 

8.  n  1  "  DerX.-uai.-n-e."  (The  Inquirer) Selmliert 

4  ]  "  Wohin  •■  (Whilh.rl ..         •' 

[From'   liie  .'S.iihne  Mi\ilerin."J         17;>7--1S23 
.I.iin-K  (lill. 

9.  "War  .March  of  the  rrier,ts  "  [from  "  Atlialie  "] 

MendelsMilin 

1SU9-1S47 
[Traoserihe.l  hy  licst.] 

XI. 

1.  Prelude  and  Fngiie  in  .\  minor II,  C   K.My 

2.  ■'  Aliclantino  "  (from  "  Ilosanuinile,") Sehuhert 

1797— 1S28 

Transerihed  h\  Itest. 

3.  Serenade,  "Xon  e  ver." " Mattel 

W    II.  Stanley. 

4.  Sonata  in  D  minor.  No.  0 .' Meri'lelwH-^hn 

ISKi-IRt? 

[Choral,  Andante  sostennlo,  .-Mlecro  inolto— Kujja - 
Finale,  .\ii.laot.-,] 

5.  Cavatina,  '  O  mio  Fernando"  f  fiom  "La  Favorita."] 

P.e.izetn 
1797—1818 

Madame  .Teiuiv  Vallv. 

G.  a.]  "  Introduction"  to  stsniphony'-N'o.  3 Spohr 

1781  -IS.W 

d).]   "Andan'.ctantahile," llunirnel 

I778-I)Ni7 
Trans  rihe.l  hv  Oottschnlir. 

7.  Aria,  "Cujus  .\nimani  "  [from  tlie  ".stabat  Miter  "] 

Ro-^sitii 

1792-1SC8 
W.  H.  Stnnlev. 

8.  Theme  and  Variations  in  C  [mamiscn])!]  .,,,Thiele 

)Kin_i.S48 

0.  '•IlalI.ade"[rrom  'Iier  (liegende  IIollander,"]\Va2ner 

IRI.-!— 

Ma.l.ime  .leniu-  Vallv. 

10.  Toc-ata  and  Fu;;ne  iiiF." .' Baeh 

!C85-1750 

[Peters'  Ed.,  Book  III,  Xo,  2.] 

XII. 

1  Prelude  and  Fu^ne  in  r  minor Mendelnsohn 

0|).  37.  X.i.  I.  [1.S09-1S17 

2  "Priere."  in  F Onilmmt 

3.  "Give  ih.inka  to  God"  [fronithe  "Fall  of  Babylon,"] 

"Sp..hr 

Transcribed  by  Rest.  [1781-1859 

4.  Sonj,  '■  Tief  d'runten  "  ["  Down  in  the  T)eeo,"l 

Adolf  .Miiller 

I8:i2— 
Prof.  Carl  lierit'teie. 

5.  Sonata  in  E  flat,  Xo.  1 Raeh 

inso— 17.".0 

[.Mleero  TDO'lerato — ,\da2:io  — ,-\llegro.] 

6.  .\rie  of  Leporello  [from  'D.m  .luaii,"].; Mozart 

17M— 1791 

Pref  Carl  Berir  tein. 

7.  "Ronianze"  [from  the  Syniijhony  in  D  minor.] 

.Seluiinann 

[Tran«eribefl  by  Penfield,]         1810 -IS.V, 
?.  Overture  to  "  .Sirafiella,".*. Kloo.w 

1S12— 
Transcrib.-.l  by  Buck. 

XIII. 

1.  Sonata  in  C  minor,  No,  2 Mendelssohn 

1809-1847 

[fTra\e— Ada;;io— .Mle^ro  maestoso  e  vivace— Fu.'i 
\lle'.:r'i  moiIerato.T  "'  ' 

2.  "  Notturao  "  [from  the  "  Wed.Iing  Music,"  Op.  45. 

Trnnseribeil  by  H.  C,  Eddy.  risl-r:''-^ 

3.  XVecI  line -March ." '. .    .  BuVk 

4.  Couccrt-Aria,  Op. 94 MeneeU..,.h,i 

,.       „  1S09-1,S47 

Mrs.  Cl.ara  D.  Slnrv. 
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5.  Sonata  in  C  minor,  No.  2 R-u-h 

1085-1700 
[Vivnco — Larf^o— A)Ic.i^ro.] 

G,  Ctincfrt-Fugnu  ill  G Krolts 

ITI.T-ITRO 
It  Ik  pt:ilPfi  by  pcinil  aiithcirity  tlint  .1 .  T.,  Kichs  k1u,1- 
ied  witli  Sul';isIi.iM  I'.iirh  nine  ,\  cars.  :iii(l  wa.s  liin  licst 
IMipil.  Ilarli  lia--  flrfilM'titly  .'iaid  v{  Ilini,  jukiufily. 
'•  Iiii  nH'inrin  iincli  lial>e  Icli  nuri-inrii  Kir'l)N  pi'langen" 
('*  In  my  Ijiodlt  I  liavc  cau{;lit  uuly  onu  cialj.") 

7.  a.  "Sfifnaile," RaiT 

1832- 

b.  "Wishes  "  (Xew) Cooper 

Mrs.  Clara  D.  Stacy. 

8.  "  Pastorale, " Knllnli 

1818- 
Tinii-crilii'd  by  Best. 

9.  Toustuck,  Op.  22,  No.  3 Carlo 

1817— 
XIV. 

1.  Concerto  in  C,  No.  1 Handel 

1(;8.5-1T5',) 
Larplu'tto— Ailcfrro- .\dngio— Andanti-. 

2.  a.  Toiistiick,  Op.  22,  No.  2 Cade 

1817— 

6.  March  in  B  minor.  Op.  27,  No.  1 Sclnihert 

1797-1828 
'franseribed  by  Best. 

3.  Prelude  and  Fiij^ue  in  G,  Op.  37,  No.  2,  Mendelssohn 

18lJ0-lSi7 

4.  "  Spirit  Song," Ilavdn 

1732-1811 
Mme.  3.  B.  Hershcy. 

5.  Sonata  in  D  minor,  No.  3 Bach 

1C85-175U 
Andante — Adagio — Vivace. 

G.  a.  "Ungcduld"  [IiupatiuiiceJ Schubert 

1797—1828 

t).  "On  the  Rocks," Sainton  Dolby 

Mnie.  S.  B.  Iler^hcy. 

7.  Priere  in  F Guilmant 

l?y  request. 

8.  Toccata  in  A  flat,  Op.  85 Hcssc 

1809-1803 
XV. 

1.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D  luinor.  Op.  37,  No,  3. 

Mendelssohn 
1809— 1S47 

2.  "Impromptu  Pastorale," lUick 

3.  Concerto  in  B  flat,  No.  2 Handel 

1685—1759 
Andante  maestoso.  Allegro — Adagio,  Allegro. 

4.  Recitative  and  .Aria,  from  the  "Mes^iab,". .  .Handel 

a]  "  Then  shall  the  i-yi-s  of  the  blind." 
b.]  •*  Come  liut'i  Him  " 

Miss  Emma  Sf.  Shaw. 

5.  Sonata  in  D  minor,  No.  4 Bach 

1085—1750 
Adagio,  Vivace— Andante— Un  poco  Allegro. 

G.  R.  citativc  and  Aria,  from  "I^on  Munio," Buclv 

"  Within  n^v  ehamher." 
Miss  Em-"a  M.  Shaw. 

7.  Communion  in  E  minor,  Op.  4,  No  2 Batiste 

8.  OfEertoire  in  G,No.G Wely 

XVI. 

1.  Sonata  in  T>  minor.  Op.  15 Van  Evken 

1823-1808 
Allegro  eon  brio  e  con  fnoco — Adagio — Allegro 
con  biio. 

2.  Variations  in  F,  Op.  46 Merkel 

1827— 
The  Theme  is  taken  from  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  E, 
Op,  109. 

3.  "Slumber  Song," Franz 

1815— 
Miss  Jessie  L.  Hardy. 

4.  Concerto  in  G  minor.  No.  3 '. Handei 

1685-1759 
Adagio,  .Allegro— Adngio,  Allegro. 

5.  Song:  "Theie  is  a  gteen  hill  far  away," Gonnod 

1817— 
Miss  Ella  A.  White. 

6.  Sonata  in  C,  No.  5 Bach 

1085-1750 
Allegro — Largo — .\llegro. 

7.  Duet,'  The  Maybelld  and  the  Flowers, ''IMendelssohn 

1803-1847 
Miss  Hardy  and  Miss  White. 

8.  "  Morcean  de  Cimcei't,"  op  24 Guilmant 

Prelude- Theme,  Vai-iatious  et  Final. 

XVII. 

1.  Concerto  in  F,  No.  4 Handel 

1685-1759 
Allegro  moderato — Andante  maestoso — Adagio, 
Allegro. 

2.  "Rondo  Caprice,"  Op.  35;   Buck 

3.  "Marche  Triomj)hale," Lemmens 

4.  Aria,  "Hearye  Israel"  ^from  "Elijah, ''JMeluh-lssohn 

1S09-1847 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Dunn. 

6.  Sonata  in  G,  No.  6 Bach 

1085-1750 
Vivace— Lento— Allegro. 

6.  Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  D  minor,  Op.  :^, 

Johann  Sebneider 
1798-1804 

7.  a)  "The  Charmer," Mendelssohri 

1809-  847 

6.1  "Alone," S  torch 

Sirs,  L.  M,  Dunn, 

8.  Andante,  (from  Sonata  in  D,  Op.  28) Beethoven 

1770-1827 
Transcribed  by  Buck. 

9.  "Grand  Choeur,"  Op.  18 Guilmant 

XVUI. 

1.  Concerto  in  F,  No,  5 Handel 

1 085 -1759 
Larghetto,  Allegro— .\lla  Siciliana — Presto. 

2.  a.]  Canon  in  F  sharp,  Op.  39,  No,  3 Merkel 

1827- 

i  ]  "  Invocation"  in  B  flat Guilmant 

3.  i'rcluUo  and  Fugue  in  G B  iclr 

1CS5-1700 
PctciV  Ed.,  Book  II,  No.  2. 


4.  "Prayer"  [from  '  Klen/.i,") Waener 

1813— 
I'Mward  Schiiltze 

5.  Fantasie-Sonattl,  Op.  05 Rbeinliert/er 

1839— 
Grave.  AUegio— Adagio  e-plessivo- Finale. 

G.  Stmg,  "  In  night's  si  ill  calm," Gusttiv  Luther 

Erlward  Si  Imllze. 

7.  *rictnres  from  tile  Orient,''  Oj).  G6 Sehnmnnn 

I810-185G 
Two  transcriptions  by  Dudley  Buck. 

8.  Theme  and  Variaticms  in  A  flat Tliiele 

1810-1848 
XIX. 

1.  Fantasie  and  Fugue,  Op.  19 Richter 

1803- 

2.  <i)  "  Antienne," Guilm  int 

b)  "Adagio,"  Op.  256,  No.  2 Volckinar 

1812- 

3.  Concerto  in  B  flat.  No,  5 Handel 

1G85— 1759 
A'letrro — Larghetto — Allegro  moderato. 

4.  "  Guide  Tliou  me  on,"  Op  G9. ; Buck 

The  "Blaney  Quartette." 

5.  a)  Chromatic  Fan'..asie.*. Bach 

1685— n.'iO 
One  of  the  most  peculiar  and  important  piano  com- 
positions which  h's  ever  been  written.    The  (U-gan  ar- 
rangement is  by  Haupt,  the  veteran  orgaiust  of  Ber- 
lin. 

b)  "Canzone." Bach 

Peters'  Ed..  Book  IV,  No.  10. 

6.  "Under  all  the  Tree  Tops,"    Lenz 

The  "  Blauey  Quartette." 

7.  "Pastorale," Merkel 

1827- 

8.  "  Coronation  March  "  [from  the  "  Prophet."] 

Meverbeer 
1791—1864 
Transcribed  by  Best. 

XX. 

1.  Son.atain  E  minor,  Op.  19 Bitter 

ISIl  — 

2.  "Adagio,"  Op.  35 Merkel 

1827— 

3.  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  Dm'nor Bach 

1685-17.50 
Peters'  Kd.,  Book  III,  No,  3, 

4.  Aria,  "  Show  nie  Th\'  ways," Torrente 

Mrs.  Clara  Fi.  Ptacy. 

5.  Sonata  in  C  snarp  minor.  On,  2,." F.  G,  Gleason 

Allegro — Andante — .Allegro  maestoso. 
This  .Sonata  is  <:ed  cated  to  Mr.  Eddy,  and  is  played 
from  the  manttscript  for  the  lirst  time  in  public. 

G.  a]  "The  dew  is  sparkling," Rubenstein 

]82!1  — 

b]  "Mcdje," Gounod 

1817— 
Mrs.  Clara  D.  Stacy. 

7.  "Fantasie  de  Concert,"  Op.  29 F.  Ta\x 

1820  — 

8.  Concert-Satz  in  C  minor Thiele 

1816—1848 


Musical  Criticism. 

[From  a  Report  of  the  first  meeting  nf  the  Musical 
Association,  in  London,  Oct.  31,  1S751. 

Mr.  CinRLES  K.  S.\LAM,\N,  Ilon.  Mem.  Acad.  St. 
Cecilia,  Rome,  tlie  Jioni)rarv  secretary  to  the  associ- 
ation, then  read  the  followini>-  paper  : — ■ 

Musical  criticism  is  a  subject  which  I  am  of  opin- 
ion may  be  investigated  and  rliscnssed  with  tidvan- 
tasp  by  the  members  <jf  the  Musical  Association.  It 
is  a  ficUl  wbicli  tnav  be  tIioii<r|it  delicate  srroiiru!  to 
tread  upon.  The  atmospiicre  by  wiiich  it  is  sur- 
rounded may  be  impretrnatetl  witli  explosive  matter : 
but  I  am  not.  in  conser|uence,  dismayed  from  piirsii- 
inij  the  enr|uiry  I  have  prn)iosed  to  myself.  With 
the  safety  lamp  of  irood  faith  and  {jood  temper  I 
believe  that  the  2:ronnd  may  be  traversed  without 
any  a|.prehension  of  dano'er. 

Reii:ardini;r  music  from  an  elevated  point  of  \-iew, 
I  place  before  me  a  high  standard  of  musical  criti- 
cism. If  it  cannot  be  reached,  tlie  attempt  to  arrive 
at  it  may  possibly  lead  to  the  improvement  of  some 
of  its  salient  features. 

Musical  and  literary  criticism  are  subject  to  the 
same  rules,  and  should  be  ijoverned  bv  like 
principles.  The  boundary  of  the  former  is  less  lim- 
ited, as  it  comprises  the  consideration  of  both  musi- 
cal composition  and  performance.  The  critic  of 
music  and  the  critic  of  literature  owe  similar  duties 
to  the  public.  The  functions  of  the  musical  critic 
are  multifarious.  To  discharj;e  thein  with  effect  he 
should  possess  many  and  various  qualifications 
which  are  rarely  met  witli  in  combination.  The 
vocation  of  art  and  literary  critic  is  one  of  import 
ance  and  res]ionsibilit.y.  When  exercised  with  abil- 
ity, justice,  and  earnestness  it  is  an  honorable  pro- 
fession. 

Musical  criticism  en<;ncred  the  attention  of  man 
eminent  writers  of  antic|uity  l<nown  to  the  studen 
of  ancient  musical  bistiu'v.  In  Plutarch's  "  Ilio' 
iiinn,y.,]:,"~  written  about  1800  years  ago.  I  tit  d  t  ' 
followiner  specimen  of  ancient  musical  criticism:  — 
"  By  the  ancients  this  art  (music)  witli  every  other 
was  employed  to  the    noblest   purposes ;    but  the 

*  "  On  music,"  translated  by  J.  H.  Bromby  [1822],  p.  13. 


moderns,  oeasinf^  to  value  t!io«e  fjualifies  in  wiiicli 
its  o'reaf  I'.xeidlence  consists,  have,  in  the  room  of 
what  is  manly,  solemn,  and  divine,  introduced  into 
tlieir  ihcatres  a  I'eeble  and  b-ittercd  style.  Itistliis 
which  I'lat'i.  in  the  third  liook  of  his  'Cominon- 
wealtli,'  condemns."  .  ..."  In  the  present 
day,"  conlinties  rlit?  ancient  critic,  "  so  erreat  is  our 
degeneiaey  that  we  have  absolutely  hi.st  both  the 
linowledge  and  the  notiim  of  that  system  in  wliicii 
youth  were  fm'inerly  trained  up  to  honor  and  virtue. 
The  only  mn-ic  now  studied  ami  li-tened  to  is  that 
of  the  theatre."  A risto,\eniH,  in  his  book  entitled 
"  Promiscuous  Banquets,"  quoted  by  Atlienteus.  in 
"01  Jiinrnniiifir.Tui."\  moYL-  ihnn  1600  years  atjo, 
says  :  "  And  so  we  also  since  music  has  been  entire- 
ly ruined  and  viil2;nr,  we,  beintj  but  a  few,  will  re- 
call to  our  minds.  sittin;r  by  ourselves,  what  music 
oiice  was."  It  will  be  noticed  tluit  the  musical  crit- 
ics  of  antiquity  were  grumblers.  They  miglit  almost 
have  been  Englishmen  ;  for  they  certainly  antici- 
pated oiir  countrymen  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
the  special  attributes  of  a  true  Briton, 

Matthew  Arnold  considers  that  crilicism  is  essen- 
tinllv  exercise  of  tlie  qutdit}'  of  curiosity.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  "  its  business  is  simply  to  know  the 
best  that  is  known  "nJ  tliought  in  the  world,  and 
by.  in  its  turn,  mnki"S  this  known,  to  create  a  cur- 
rent of  true  and  fresh  ideas."  ....  "Its  busi- 
ness," he  snvs,  "  is  to  ^lo  this  work  with  inflexible 
honesty,  with  due  ability  :  Ixit'  its  business  is  to  do 
no  more,  and  to  leave  alone  all  questions  whicli  will 
never  fail  to  have  due  prominence  given  to  them. 
Else  criticism,  besides  being;  really  lalse  to  its  own 
nature,  merely  continues  in  the  obi  rut  which  it  has 
hitherto  followed  in  this  country,  and  will  certainly 
miss  the  cbance  now  given  to  it.  For  what  is  at 
present  the  bane  of  criticism  in  this  conntry  ?  It  i,s 
that  practical  considerations  cling;  to  it.  and  stifle 
it;  it  siiVserves  interests  not  its  own;  imr  organs 
of  criticism  are  organs  of  men  and  parties  bavins; 
practical  ends  to  serve,  and  witli  them  those  pracli- 
eal  ends  are  tlie  first  thing;,  and  the  filay  of  mind 
the  second  ;  so  much  play  of  mind  as  is  compatible 
with  the  prosecution  of  those  practical  ends  is  all 
tliat  is  wanted." 

The  foregoing  comments  on  liteniry  criticism  ap- 
ply equally  to  musical  crilicism,  of  which  I  accept 
the  late  Dr,  Crofcb's  definition.  "  It  is,"  he  says, 
"the  art  r>f  separating  excellence  from  defect;  of 
admiring  as  well  as  finding  fault ;  of  discriminatini; 
ard  comparing  the  several  styles  of  music  of  appre- 
ciating their  relative  value  on  principles  which  are 
generally  true  as  applied  to  all  the  fine  arts." 

Criticism  is  an  art.  Like  other  arts  it  must  be 
acquired  by  long  and  patient  study.  The  simple 
act  of  judging  of  what  we  see  and  bear  is  a  natural 
o|:ierati(m  of  the  mind  ;  but  an  exact  judgment  must 
be  formed  upon  recognized  principles  of  criticism. 
"  Refined  taste,"  observes  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "  is 
the  consequence  of  education  and  habit." 

The  qualifications  which  the  musical  critic  should 
jiossess  are  manifold.  They  inebi  le,  inler  alia,  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  musi- 
cal art  and  its  history;  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  music  of  all  periods.  He  should  be  gifted 
with  the  a>=tlietic  quality,  and  with  the  mental  fac- 
ulty of  anal3'sis,  invi'S(,ig;ation.  comparison,  and  dis- 
crimination. 

Addison  requires  in  a  good  critic  a  clear  and  log- 
ical head.  He  instances  Aristotle,  who,  he  says, 
was  "  nrit  only  the  best  critic,  but  one  of  the  best 
logicians  that  ever  appeared  in  the  wo'ld."  Music 
and  Logic  may  not  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  have 
any  affinity  with  each  other.  But  as  judgment  will 
naturally  follow  critical  examination,  it  must  be 
evident  that  oorroct  judgment  can  be  arrived  at 
only  by  those  who  have  the  cap:icity  to  think  and 
reason  justly.  "  A  true  critic  ought  to  dwell  rath- 
er u]ion  excellencies  than  imperfections."  says  Addi- 
son, "and  endeavor  to  discover  the  concealed  beau- 
ties of  a  writer,  and  communicate  to  the  world  .such 
tilings  as  are  worth  their  observation." 

The  musical  critic  should  quickly  perceive  and 
appreciate  novelty  of  thought.  He  should  not  eon- 
denin  originality  of  idea  because  it  may  happen  to 
lie  at  variance  with  his  preconceived  notions  and 
favorite  theories.  The  Greek  comic  poH.  Etipolis, 
who  flourished  about  433  j'ears  before  the  Christian 
Era,  says  :  — 

IVIusic  is  a  deep  .and  subtle  science. 

And  always  finding  out  some  novelty. 

For  those  who  are  capable  of  comprehending  it. 

The  critic  should  not  forget  that  composers  of 
genius  are  the  pioneers  of  the  art ;  their  mission 

f'Tbe  Deipnosonhists.  or  Banquet  of  tb"  Learned," 
translated  by  C.  D.  Tonge  [Book  Utb,  Chap.  31]. 
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hcin^-  to  teach  the  world.  It  yhoiild  be  remembered 
besides  that  nearly  every  work  ot  endurini;;  faine 
w:is  nt  the  first  welcomed  with  caution,  suspicion, 
and  distrust;  that  all  innovators  on  estahlislied 
])rinciiile.-i  of  art,  from  Tiniotlieus  to  Wai;:ner,  have 
recei\'edati  anntunt  of  censure  which  has  risen  almost 
to  the  dii;uity  of  abuse.  The  critic  should  bear  in 
unnd  the  uniiappy  late  of  tnauy  illustrious  inventors 
ami  discoverers,  lie  should,  like  Lady  Macbeth, 
"  leel  the  hiture  in  tlie  instant."  The  critic  shoidd 
lead  public  opinion.  W,  in  the  exercise  of  his  voca- 
tion, he  display  critical  knowledge,  and  honesty  of 
juirpose,  pul)lic  opiidon  will  follow  him  ;  his  criti- 
cisms will  fie  res|.)ecteil  anil  valiu-rl,  and  he  will  con- 
sunmiate  one  of  his  most  essential  obliii;ations. 

When  he  deems  it  to  be  his  duty  to  point  out 
error,  and  expose  demerit,  let  him  do  it  fearlessly, 
and  wiihont  hesitation.  Let  him  use  the  critic's 
ki.ife  with  effect ;  but  while  operatiu'.;'  let  him  cause 
as  little  pain  as  possible.  Let  film  not  dip  his  pen 
in  c^all ;  let  him  avoid  asperity  of  lauixua'j;e,  aTid  ab- 
stain from  personalities.  The  musical  criiic  should 
freely  and  i^enerously  .acknowledi^e  merit ;  but  he 
sliould  be  uuspnrinp:  in  his  dispraise  of  undue  i)re- 
tensitin  ;  and  lie  should  unmask  charlatanism,  and 
every  s|iecies  of  luimbug-.  I  would  have  my  ideal 
critic,  Bayard-like,  sana  petn-  et  nan.^  rfproc/w. 

"  An  indilferent  poet  may  exert  the  art  of  criti- 
cism iu  a  very  lii;ih  decree  ;  and  if  he  cmnot  him- 
self produce  an  orij;inal  work,  he  titay  j'et  be  of 
great  service  in  regulatim;  the  happier  y;enius  of 
another."  If  I  substitute  for  the  word  jioet,  musical 
cmnposer,  I  luay  hi-re  atln])t  the  o])iuion  oftlie  elder 
])'Israeli,  who  truly  says,  that  "The  talent  of  jud:;- 
int;  may  exist  separately  from  the  power  of  execu- 
tion." The  critic  must  be  free  from  both  predilec- 
tion and  ])iejudice,  and  must  entirely  eschew 
jiartisan-ship.  He  must  be  at  libertv  to  express  his 
critical  opinions  with  'freedom  and  indepemlence. 
Now  this  condition  of  honcsl,  healthy  mu-ical  criti- 
cism is  precisely  what  even  the  most  competi-nt 
nmonf;  musical  critics  from  force  of  circum-taiices, 
are  not  always  able  to  iiIKl.  They  are  surrounded 
by  intiuenc  s  so  manifold,  that  their  power  of  action 
becomes  crippled;  their  opiinons  become  stilled, 
and  their  utterance  impeded.  Their  comments  are 
perceptibly  not  spontaneous,  and  the  ])arty  to  wliich 
they  ai'e  attached  is  easily  discernible.  For  be  it 
known  to  all  men  that  music,  no  less  tlian  politi<'s, 
has  its  parties,  and  \ery  stroni;  ones  too.  \Vc  have 
the  nuisii'al  Tory  of  the  "  good  old  times ;  "  we  have 
the  musical  Conserva  ive,  pure  and  simple  ;  we  have 
the  musical  Liberal  ;  the  Conservative  Liberal,  and 
the  Liberal  Conservative,  and,  lastly,  we  have  the 
musical  advanced  Liberal,  wdio  is  the  most  //liberal 
of  all  the  musical  politicians.  To  support  his  at.1- 
vanced  opinions,  he  shows  no  liberality,  no  gener- 
osity, no  mercy,  neither  trj  his  pi  etlecessors  nor  t.o 
his  contemporaries  who  presume  to  dissent  from  his 
musical  creed. 

The  modern  musical  critic  has  to  contend  with 
persuasive  external  iiillu(-iiccs.  There  is  the  irre- 
sistible power  of  music  publishers,  projirietors  and 
editors  of  journals.  man:tgers  ol  operas  and  concerts. 
There  is.  besides,  the  irisinnatin;:-  sway  of  friendship. 
Indeed  the  influences  by  ndiicli  the  modern  musical 
critic  is  surrounded  are  so  v.arijus.  aiul  so  luimer- 
ous,  that  it  would  a|)pear  to  be  almost  beyond  the 
range  of  possibility  I  hat  he  sliiadd  exercise  his  oflicc 
without  trenching  upon  some  interest,  which  it  is 
not  his  intei-cst  to  trench  upon.  1  allude  to  able 
musical  critics,  who,  but  for  these  influences,  could, 
by  the  eliieient  practice  of  their  profession,  possiblv 
fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  musical  criticism. 

There  are  two  classes  of  musical  critics,  totally 
distinct,  viz. :  the  competent  and  the  incompetent. 
The  uncultivated,  incoiiipelent  critic  exhibits  his 
critical  acumen  by  seeking  for  hiults.  He  would 
appear  to  consider  fault  linding  as  the  beginning 
and  eiiil  of  criticism.  The  tollowing  fable  in  illus- 
tration :  — 

An  ancient  critic  having  collected  all  the  faults  of 
a  famous  Creek  poet  [iresented  then  to  .\pollo.  The 
god  received  them  graciously,  and  wishing  to  make 
him  a  suitable  return  for  his  labors,  set  before  him 
a  sack  of  «  heat  just  thrashed  out  of  the  sheaf.  He 
conmiandeil  the  critic  to  pick  out  from  the  corn  all 
the  chart',  and  lay  it  aside.  He  entered  upon  his 
task  with  alacrity,  and  having  separated  all  the 
chatf  from  the  wheat,  was  presented  by  Apollo  with 
the  chaff! 

The  learned  author  of  "  The  Curiosities  of  Liter- 
ature," writes  of  two  pleaders: — Of  one  who  knew 
more  than  he  said,  of  another  who,  on  the  contrary, 
said  more  than  he  knew.  Here  we  have  types  of 
the  competent  and  incompetent  critic  !  The'  loriner 
comprehending  his  art,  and  all  its  requirements  and 


obligatiims,  but,  under  influences,  knowing  more 
than  he  says  :  the  latter  playing  at  musical  criticism, 
so  to  speak,  saying  more  than  he  knows,  and  thus 
attempting  to  veil  his  ignorance  under  a  cloud  of 
critical  ein]iiricis;n.  Nothing  is  more  easily  learne<l 
than  the  knowdedge  and  use  of  conventional  critical 
terms.  Their  wrong  njiplication  deceives  only  the 
inex[ierienced.  "  What."  says  l)r  Crotch."  can  we 
expect  from  the  man  wdiose  side  qualification  for 
being  a  critic  is  having  an  ear  for  music '^  "  .  .  . 
"  This  self-constituted  critic  may  find  his  imagina- 
tion fired  by  powerhd  effects,  by  pathetic  expression; 
but  the  delicate  relinements  of  taste  escajie  him.  and 
all  that  is  scientilic  ami  learned  is  imregarded  and 
desiiised."  Sir  John  Hawkins,  writing  a  hundred 
year-i  ago,  says  "  The  prevalence  of  a  corrupt  taste 
in  music  seems  to  be  but  the  necessary  result  of  that 
slate  of  civil  policy  wdiich  enables,  and  that  dispo- 
sition wdiich  urges,  men  to  assume  the  character  of 
judges,  of  what  they  do  not  understand." 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  there  are  those  who 
assume  the  critic's  office  without  possessing  any 
other  qualification  (or  it  than  a  hicility  for  writing, 
and  some  musical  informaLion,  generally  superficial 
and  limited,  gained  by  observation,  and  by  hearing 
music;  and,  possibly,  by  gatlieiiug  the  opinions  of 
gi-nuinc  luusitdans.  These  wonld-h'c  critics  possess 
no  sound  iniisi(;al  knowledge,  and  are  led  to  judge 
of  music  and  musicians  only  by  their  individual 
tastes,  which  may  by  chance  be  good  or  bad.  Their 
verdicts  are  not  founded  upon  evidence;  but  they 
deliver  them  nevertheless  with  confidence.  How 
often  has  a  professional  reputation  been  imperilled 
by  an  abuse  ol  the  critic's  odii.-c '?  How  olteii  has  a 
musical  peidormance  been  conimen'eil  upon  by  a 
critic  who  was  not  iircsent  at  it  Y  How  often  have 
proposed  musit;al  p(U"formances,that  were  never  held, 
been  minutely  criti<:i/.ed  !  How  often  have  elabo- 
ratt^  criticisms  been  written  u])on  the  authority  of  a 
lirogramme  I  If  musical  cr'ticism  is  to  be  ludd  in 
esteem,  and  the  critic  respected,  these  glaring  irrci,- 
ularilies  must  wholly  cease. 

I  cannot  resist  the  tiuuptation  to  quote  a  musical 
review,  wnicli  I  have  recently  read  in  a  ]inblic  jour- 
nal, as  a  noticeable  specimen  of  bombastic,  priden- 
lious,  incompetent  musical  criticism.  "This  solemn 
and  pathetic  psalm  has  inspii-ed  more  than  one  com- 
pos<'r  with  !/ulotl>i-.s  oi/'(///i«cHK»iy  with  the  sublime 

contents  of  the  sacred  poems.      Mr.  ,  wdio  is  by 

no  means  a  stranger  to  our  musical  readers,  has 
yielded  to  the  attractions  exercised  by  it  an  ficliii;/ 
/tt:ar/.^.  and  has  fjo'lii-'l  fiirth  the  sentiments  awak-ened 
in  liim.  iu  notes  wdiich  will  not  fail  to  strike  a  re- 
sponsive chord  in  the  souls  of  those  wdio  have  an 
ear  to  take  in,  and  understanding  to  appreciate,  the 
.sj/v(7  and  [p-in-r  )iul*rhi,  by  whi(dl  he  /tf.s-  i:j:.prcA^''.d  htx 
finoti'»i:i"  Tills  is  the  writing  of  one  who  says  more 
tlian  he  knows.  This  style  of  music  reviewing,  of 
which  we  occasionally  meet  with  like  examples,  is 
the  rtdnrtio  ad  nltsunhtin  of  musical  criticism. 

There  are  liaii|iily  in  this  country  and  on  the  con- 
tinent most  able  musical  critics,  men  of  eelucation 
and  taste,  acconqilislicd  musicians,  elegant  writers, 
with  every  qualification  to  enable  them  to  discharge 
the  responsible  duties  of  their  office  with  mutual 
benefit  to  music,  to  musicians,  and  to  the  public.  It 
wou.d  be  invidious  ti)  name  them  ;  but  I  ha\e  them 
"  iu  my  mind's  e\-e." 

[Conclusion  next  time.] 


Hans  von  Buslo-w. 

[From  The.  Jfu.iic  Trade  Review,  New  Tork]. 

The  new  Chickering  Hall — an  excessively  taste- 
ful building,  a  little  loo  gorgeously  illiimin.ated  on 
the  outside,  a  lillle  too  solier  and  cha.ste  on  the  in- 
side, on  the  wdiole  of  distinguished  prop  irtions  and 
of  good  though,  as  it  seems  to  us,  as  vet  not  perfect 
acoustical  quality — was  inaugurated  on  the  l.'itli  of 
this  mouth  by  the  first  concert  of  Dr.  von  Buelow, 
the  disciple  of  Liszt;  the  "  friend,  not  the  rival."  as 
he  says  himself,  of  Rubinstein  ;  a  musician  of  un- 
doubted and  acknowdedged  high  attainments;  a  cri- 
tical writer  of  no  ordinary  pluck  and  ability;  a 
conductor  second  to  none  in  [jower  of  will  and  depth 
of  conception  ;  a  man.  moreover,  endowed  with  a 
memory  the  like  of  wdiich  is  perhaps  not  known,  at 
any  rate  not  known  to  us. 

When  a  man  with  such  a  formidable  array  of  qual 
ities.  and  one  honored  as  he  has  been  honored, 
comes  before  the  public  to  be  judged  as  a  performer 
only,  then  it  behooves  those  who  have  to  undertake 
the  excessively  difficult  and  responsible  task  of  giv- 
ing an  opinion  on  so  unusual  an  exhibition  to  do  so 
with  calm  reflection,  with  inflexible  impartiality  and 
truth,  to  the  best  of  their  knowdedge,  and  to  "show 
their  respect  for  a  great  man  and  their  respect  foi^ 


themselves  by  refraining  as  well  from  throwing 
themselves  on  the  ground  and  crying:  "  .\llah  insh 
Allah  I  "  as  from  judging  off  hand  that  wdiich  is  de- 
serving of  a  res|iectful  and  well-eonsiileretl  opinion. 
We  before  all,  young  as  our  paper  is,  feel  called  up- 
on to  be  absolutely  true  to  Mr.  von  IJuelow  ;  because 
wdicn.  in  our  first  number,  we  attacked  one  of  his 
jtieces  as  not  worthy  of  a  musician  of  his  standing,  he 
liad  the  good  taste  to  write  to  us  in  say  that,  far 
from  lu'otesting  against  our  O|)inion,  he  wished  to 
confirm  it,  and  to  explain  that  this  "  sin  of  his 
youth"  saw  light  in  America  entirel}'  without  his 
knowdedge  or  consent.  By  doing  this  immediately 
and  of  his  own  accord,  he  showed  that  respect  for 
others  wdiich  is  the  greatest  proof  of  self-respect,  and 
a  degree  of  modesty  and  fairness  which  it  is  not  often 
our  privilege  to  encounter.  If  "  le  style  c'est 
I'homme."  Mr.  von  linelow  h.as  through  his  letter 
obtained  one  more  claim  to  our  consideration.  Let  us 
speak  <Mit  at  once.  We  are  not  enthusiastic  ai.lmirers 
of  Mr.  von  liuelow  as  we  heard  him  on  his  first  ap|)ear- 
aiice  here,  and  what  we  are  going  to  say,  therefore, 
ajiplies  only  to  wdiat  he  showed  himself  to  be  on  the 
e\'ening  of  the  l."«l  h. 

Mr.  von  Huelow  presents  a  soldicrdikc  apjicarance, 
and  we  believe  th.at  in  every  sense  he  deserves  to  be 
looked  upon  in  this  light.  He  kno.vs  how  to  com- 
mand as  a  leader,  and,  wdiat  is  more  diflicult,  how 
to  obey  as  an  inter]>reter  ;  he  appears,  hat  in  hand, 
str.-iight,  ere<;l.  the  bi-ochelte  of  decorations  in  his 
button-hole  (these  honors,  by  the  bye,  were  shower- 
ed iqion  Liszt,  Rubinstein,  and,  among  others,  Alex- 
andre Dumas  and  Rossini,  and  they  never  woi'e 
them),  b.ows  low  before  the  public — a  detestable 
habit,  derived  from  oUl  customs  wdien  the  desjiised 
and  nearly  excommunicated  actors  were  considered 
the  unwortin*  servants  of  the  public — and  at  last 
sits  down  at  the  ])iano. 

The  expectalion  and  eager  curiosity  of  the  audi- 
ence are  at  the  tip-top.  l-^very  detail  appears  inter- 
esting. He  takes  his  seat  rather  far  from  the  piano, 
puts  his  fool  on  the  ptrdal,  wdiich  he  uses  witli  won- 
derful rapidity  and  discretion,  and  places  his  hands 
upon  the  key-board  gracefully  and  perfectly  b(uit, 
the  knuckles  being  far  over  the  key-board.  From 
the  moment  he  touches  the  keys  Buelow  disappears, 
and  nothing  but  the  work,  of  wdii(di,  as  the  inter- 
preter he  becomes  a  p.art,  remains.  Judging  a 
pianist  means  to  (H)nvey  to  others  the  impression 
w  hii-h  he  Ims  made  on  you.  To  do  this  we  have  first 
of  all  to  see  wdiat  this  im])ression  is.  Is  it  astonish- 
ment? Is  it  emotion  '.'  Arc  we  quietly,  calmly  im- 
jiressed  with  a  iierfeclly  correct  interpretation  of  a 
master-work  '?  Are  we  carried  away  by  the  enthu- 
siasm awakened  in  us  throuirh  the  inspiration  of  the 
pcrf'ormer '.'  We  have,  in  judging  a  pierformer  of 
.Mr.  von  Bnelow's  imjiortance.  ftirthermore,  two 
|ioints  to  consider  :  What  is  he  individually  '.'  What 
is  he  compared  to  others  ? 

One  point  is  settle<l  :  we  have  not  been  cai-ried 
away  as  we  were  by  Liszt,  and  we  are  fairh"  certain 
the  public  was  not  carried  away  as  they  were  by 
Rubinstein  at  his  first  appearance.  It  must  of 
course  be  admitted  that  for  certain  reasons  Rul)in- 
steins  Concerto  in  TJ  gives  a  larger  sco]ie  and  an 
easier  opportunity  to  arouse  popular  enthusiasm 
than  the  Beethoven  ^J  Concerto  does.  But  since  the 
performer  is  responsible  for  his  choice  as  well  as  for 
his  execution,  the  consequences  rest  with  him.  The 
great  points  to  consider — viz.,  the  pupjiose,  and  the 
means  to  rea(di  that  purpose — are  usually  called  the 
conception  of  a  work,  and  the  mechanism,  which  is 
only  the  means — t  lo  often  made  the  chief  point — 
of  expressing  that  conception.  Dr.  von  Bnelow's 
mechanism  is  faultless  witn  few  exceptions:  his 
touch  excessively  even  iu  all  the  fingers,  and  strong 
but  not  full ;  powerful  from  nervous  exertion, not  from 
actual  strength  ;  capable  of  a  most  charming  pianis- 
simo, which,  though  in  some  moments  it  remind- 
ed us  of  the  lady  wdio  said, ">Ir.  Lisztjoue  quelquefois 
si  piano  qn'on  n'entend  iuhn  dl'  toct,''  it  has  not  the 
carrying  energy  of  Liszt  nor  the  great  variety  and 
tone-coloring  of  R::binstein.  The  scales  and  shakes 
are  of  an  unparalleled  evenness;  the  shake  is 
particularly  pearly,  and  of  an  equality  of  both 
fingers  rarely  to  bo  met  with,  though  it  has 
not  the  exceptional  strenglh  of  Liszt's  shake  with 
the  last  two  fingers,  nor  the  impetus  of  that  of  Ru- 
binstein. The  same  evenness,  e\'en  to  an  astounding 
degree,  prevails  in  his  scales  and  passages  in  thirds. 
The  octaves  are  not  excessively  rapid,  and  there  are 
moments  vhen  their  force  is  too  much,  we  might  even 
say  too  violently,  pushed.  The  elasticity  of  the  wrist 
is  very  remarkable,  anrl  enables  Mr.  von  Buelow  lo 
iday  staccatos,  particularly  with  the  left  hand,  the 
like  of  which  wo  have  never  heard  on  the  piano  ;  and 
in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  others,  wo  admire  as 
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mncli  the  evenness  in  perfnrmnnce  of  both  hands, 
when  they  hnve  to  exoente  the,  Rnme  passai^e  to- 
fjethcr,  ns  the  thorons;ii,  we  niii^lit  say  tlie  coiinter- 
(lointal,  independence  of  one  hand  from  tlie  otlier. 
The  Germans  call  tlie  meehanism  "  Fin^erfertis^- 
keit,"  and  there  we  come  to  the  real  i)oint.  Meelian- 
ism  is  siniplv  bodily  exertion  patieiilly  and  ]ierse\er- 
insjly  carried  on,  If  tlie  performer  proihiees  Init  tlie 
result  of  so  many  hours  passed  at.  the  piano  stiidyiuLT, 
he  is  onlv  a  pianist;  where  tlii'  sind  eomes  in.  thert^ 
befjins  till'  firlisl.  Now,  we  find  tliat  Mr.  von  Buelow 
enters  into  Beethoven's  compositions  like  a  man  of 
extraordinary  intellect,.  His  inter[iretati<in  is  of  a 
correctness,  of  a  clearness,  that  leaves  notiiinir  to 
be  desired  ;  but  why  does  he  not  carry  ns  with  him, 
why  does  lie  not  insjiire  and  warm  ns  uji  ?  Because, 
like  a  brave  soldier,  he  storms  the  diflieiilty  ;  all  that 
couraije,  presence  of  mind,  stri'r.-^th  aTid  enei-fi'v  can 
do  he  does,  and  carries  his  point.  He  crives  himself 
up  entirely  to  bis  task,  and  liis  individuality,  far 
from  striving  for  eflfeet,  devotes  itself  solely  to  the 
master  whose  work  lie  interprets.  But  where  does 
be  cfime  u]i  with  the  s|>irit  of  Beetluiven  ?  Where 
does  he  lilt  the  audience  off  their  seats  to  fly  with 
bim  to  the  di\  ine  home  of  Beethoven's  inspiration  ? 
Nowhere.  lie  plays  the  Sonata  Appassionata  witli- 
out  being  apjiassionato.  We  stood,  many  years  ago, 
behind  Lisz.t.'s  chair  in  Vienna  when,  at  n  p.irty  giv- 
en by  bis  friend  and  iiuhlislier.  Haslinger.  he  played 
this  very  same  Sonata  Appas«ionata.  The  effect 
was  so  electrifying  that,  altiiough  we  looked  into  the 
book  from  which  he  jdayeil,  and  saw  and  heard  that 
he  did  not  change  one  note,  we  could  not  but  fancy 
that  we  heard  something  more  that  was  not  in  the 
book — s()mething  that  was  not  and  coull  not  be 
written  down  :  something  that  got  hold  of  us  and 
the  whole  auilienee,  and  made  us  shiver  and  cry 
and  belli  us  spellbound.  .  .  .  That  sometliing  was 
not  his  notes,  but  the  spirit  of  Beethoven  inspiring 
Lisxt'a  soul  and  all  his  Iiearers  ;  that  something 
which  we  did  not  hear  in  Chickering  Hall,  and 
which,  with  all  Mr.  von  Buelow's  irreproachable  cor- 
rectness is  missing — that  is  the  something  that  makes 
the  distinction  between  the  great  pianist  and  the 
great  artist,  be  he  Correggio  or  Shakspere,  Beetle^- 
ven  or  Paganini.  Mr.  yon  Bidow  thoroughly  under- 
stands Beethoven  by  means  of  his  extraordinary 
mental  cnpncity.  but  he  fails  to  convey  to  us  or  light 
in  ns  the  flame  whicli  warms  us  up  to  the  ]ioint 
where  we  instantaneously  feel  those  grand  inspira- 
tions which  we  owe  to  a  really  great  actor,  a  painter. 
a  performer — to  any  thoroughly  great  artist,  what- 
ever be  his  calling. 

We  have  heard  Von  Biilow  play  Beethoven,  and 
we  say  in  the  interpretation  of  this  master  he  does 
not  come  up  to  the  highest  mark.  We  will  see  wliut 
he  does  with  the  works  of  other  masters. 

Since  we  heard  Liszt  play  in  Vienna,  many  years 
ago,  on  a  Graff  piano — on  which,  strange  to  s/iv,  he 
broke  a  hammer  witliout  breaking  the  string  which 
that  hammer  touched — we  have  heard  all  the  pi- 
anists who  form  the  i>iialanx  that  reaches  from 
Hummel  to  Buelow.  Hummel  was  the  first  gre.it 
performer,  and  probably  the  most  learned  improvi- 
sator, on  the  instrument.  After  him  came  Moscheles 
whose  concertos  and  studies,  coining  after  the  more 
sim|>le  ones  of  Cramer,  did  a  great  deal  towards 
forming  tliose  two  great  pianists  who  so  long  di- 
vided the  attention  of  the  ]>ul)lic — Thalherg  and 
Liszt.  Thalherg  certainly  was  the  most  pleasing, 
the  most  elegant,  while  Leop.  de  Sleyer,  without 
any  real  and  serious  importance,  was  the  most 
eniertaining,  pianist.  But  though  contemp^iraries, 
and.  as  they  believed,  rivals,  of  Liszt,  it  suf- 
ficed for  the  lalter  to  appear  but  once,  aud  even 
at  the  reiiearsal,  when  he  played  what  was  for  him 
a  mere  trifle.  W^elier's  *'  Concertstiick."  all  that 
came  before  him  laj'  buried,  and,  as  we  have  ex- 
pressed it  elsewhere,  all  that  came  after  him  !  In 
the  self-same  city  of  Vienna  we  heard  the  cleverest 
of  his  pupils,  Taussig,  and  in  1853  Hans  von  Buelow. 
Then,  as  now,excessi>"ely  sensitive,  and  appreciating 
all  that  was  written  about  him.  he  jiaid  more  atten- 
tion than  nnmliers  of  much  smaller  artists  to  critics, 
and  there  and  then  we  saw  a  letter  of  his  where  he 
accused  himself  of  having  come  before  the  jiuhlic 
too  soon,  and  of  having  exposed  himself  rather 
thonshtlessly  to  the  critics  of  that  city,  one  of  whi^m, 
we  remember,  hurt  him  particularly,  because  he 
said  that  "  Buelow's  appearing,  hat  in  hand,  and 
throwing  his  gloves  on  a  piano,"  etc.,  was  "  List, 
niclit  Liszt."  There  and  then  he  resolved — and 
like  a  man  he  carried  out  his  resolve — to  study 
hard,  and  not  to  apjiear  again  before  the  pnljlic  un- 
less fully  prepared  for  the  struggle.  He  acted  in 
this  regard  like  Henselt,  who,  at  his  first  appear, 
ance  ia  Vienna  (wa  believe   in  1S40)  was  simply 


laughed  at,  after  wliich  he  locked  himself  in  hi.s 
room,  and  was  not  seen  for  tlirec  full  years.  But 
tlu-n  he  eaine  out  a  great  pianist,  with  his  wonder- 
fully-harmonized vnriationson  "  L'KIisir  d'Amore," 
with  his  •Jtudie«.  some  of  whieli  {"  Si  Oiseau  j'etais") 
(jiara  Wieck  afterwards  made  ho  popular,  and,  above 
all,  wilh  that  cmcerto  which  Dr.  von  Buidow  is  go- 
ing to  play  here. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  fragmentary  ar'tiele 
without  mentioning  that  which  we  believe  it  would 
be  must  unfair  to  pass  over  in  silence — Ihe  wonder- 
ful instrument  ■vliicli  served  Mr.  von  Buelow  so  faith 
fully,  .so  obediently,  and  so  lovingly.  The  fulness  and 
the  sweetness  of  the  sound,  particularly  admir.ible 
when  heard  from  the  gallery,  the  astounding  facility 
of  repi-tition,  jnit  lo  such  an  extraordinary  test  by 
the  pitiless  performer,  cannot  but  be  hailed  ns  "a 
great  achievement  and  progress,  even  in  an  instru- 
ment of  Chickering's  manulaeture.  In  one  word, 
to  sum  up  about  Buelow,  we  think  that  he  does  and 
that  he  knows  all  that  can  be  learned  with  intelli- 
gence, perseverance,  and  a  high  degree  ot  intuition, 
but  that  he  is  lacking  in  what  cannot  be  learned, 
in  that  which  "  nascifur.  non   lit." 

The  orchestra  not  only  not  absolutely  deserving 
of  the  compliment  which  von  Buelow  paid  the  lead- 
er, was  sadly  ouCof  tune,  particularly  before  the 
wnd  instrumi-nts  got  warm. 


Stui(ll)fs  loiirniil  of  Ulusic. 

-  B  0  S  TO  N  ,     N  (3  V  .     2  7,     1  8  '7  5  . 


Concerts. 

Second  H.\uv.ikd  Coxckiit.     The  programme   for 

Thursd.ay  afternoon,  Nov.  18,  was  as  follows; 

Overture  to  '  Fiernbr^s," ,ScInitiert 

**riano-forlo  Concerto,  in  I?  minor, Op.  89... Hummel 
Allegro  Moileratn— Larsihetlo-Vivace. 
Madame  Mideline  Schiller. 
Selections  fiom  music  to  Uyron's  "  Manfred." 

Schumann 

a.  Incintation  of  the  Witch  of  the  Alps. 

b.  Entr'acte. 

Heroic  Symiiliony,  No.  3.  in  E  il.at,  0|).  55.. Beethoven 
Allefxro  con  brio— Marcia  funelirc— .Scherzo— Fin.xle. 

Overture  and  »  *  Ballet  JVIuaic  from  "  Preciosa," 

Weber. 
The  only  fault  of  this  programme  was  its  length  : 
— a  fatality  involved  in  the  lu-odnctlon  of  so  very 
long  and  great  a  Symphony  at  the  Ei-nica.  If  such 
works  ns  this,  and  the  great  Schubert  Symphony, 
are  to  be  given  at  all  (and  what  were  a  course  of 
Symphony  concerts  that  should  ignore  thein  ?).  the 
canvas  must  be  large  enough  to  hold  the  picture, 
together  with  such  reliefs  and  contrasts  of  lighter 
matter  ns  its  character  requires.  After  a  S3-mpho- 
ny  which  lasts  fifty  minutes,  and  all  of  the  deepest, 
grandest  and  most  earnest  cliaracter,  absorbing  the 
attention  and  the  feelings  to  the  utmost,  the  average 
listener  desires  something  light  and  graceful,  and 
at  the  same  time  fidl  of  genius,  such  as  the  Weber 
Preciosa  music  surely  is.  To  those  who  fairly  lis- 
ten to  the  end,  the  concert  only  seems  the  shorter 
for  such  additions.  Many,  of  course,  prefer  to  carry- 
away  the  grander  impression  as  the  last,  and  we 
have  certainly  much  sympathy  with  these;  but 
there  are  many  moods  and  tastes  to  be  consulted, 
and  the  charming  Preciosa  was  for  those  who  cared 
to  stay  and  hear  it.  To  make  an  end  of  what  we 
have  to  say  of  this,  we  must  confess  to  finding  the 
Overture  by  far  more  interesting  than  the  Ballet 
pieces  (three  little  Spanish  dances,  with  a  Presto  for 
finale) ;  but  the  latter  had  a  certain  quaintness  and 
homely  cheerfidness,  and  were  at  least  new  here. 

Again,  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  length,  the 
motive  for  inserting  the  little  Manfred  pieces,  wa^ 
to  cfTect  some  recreation  between  two  long  and 
(though  in  different  senses)  "  heavy "  numbers. 
For  the  Hummel  Concerto,  although  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  and  most  genial  of  his  writings  in 
that  form,  and  most  admirably  suited  to  the  peculiar 
excellencies  of  Mme.  Schiller's  playing,  has  the 
fault  of  prolixity,  particularly  in  the  swift  and 
nvMotonously  florid  finale.  Of  course  the  concert 
could  not  open  with  the  Eroica,  without  dwarfing 


all  the  rest;  nor  with  a  Concerto;  hence  a  good 
(■trong  Overture,  such  as  .Schubert's  to  Fieraliraa, 
wliich  never  becomes  hacknied,  was  a  necessity. 

Now,  ,althongli  quite  a  number  of  persons  had  to 
leave  the  hall  even  before  they  had  taken  in  the  en- 
tire Symphony,  and  more  after  it  (some  ludicrously 
fancying  they  had  had  the  ballet  in  the  Overture  !), 
yet  the  great  m.ajfirit}-  of  the  audience  sat  and  lis- 
tened to  the  end,  and  evidently  felt  rewarded.  It  used 
to  lie  supposed  that  that  stupendous  Symphony 
could  not  be  given  without  boring  somebody  ;  this 
time  that  somebody  may  have  been  hard  to  find. 
The  grandeur  and  exhaustless  inspiration  of  the 
work  were  felt,  so  that  the  interest  never  flagged. 
There  may  have  been  a  "  smoother,"  a  more  techni- 
cally polished  rendering  before  in  Boston  ;  but  we 
venture  to  assert,  never  one  so  impressive.  It  had 
been  very  earnestl}'  and  thoroughly  rehearsed,  and 
the  improvement  in  the  orchestra  was  very  gener- 
ally recognized.  The  first  two  and  greatest  move- 
ments left  ver}'  little  to  be  desired.  The  Scherzo 
with  its  quick,  half-hushed.  Staccato,  was  done  more 
neatly  than  we  have  been  wont  to  hear,  and  the 
three  horns  were  happy  in  the  Trio;  while  the  Fi- 
nale, with  its  variations,  its  theme  from  the  "  Pro- 
metheus "  ballet,  its  Oriental  march-like  episode, 
and  its  fugue  pass.age,  was  brought  out  clearly  and 
consistently.  If  at  the  end  of  the  deliver}-  of  a  most 
noble  poem,  the  poet  in  making  his  bow  to  the  au- 
dience should  chance  to  stub  his  toe.  there  would 
be  some  present — and  critics  too— to  whom  that 
wotdd  be  the  one  noticeable  thing  of  the  entire  per- 
formance. So,  when  the  great  Symphony  was  fin- 
ished, and  in  all  our  hearts  and  minds  in  its  fnll- 
rounded  completeness,  the  slip  of  a  trumpet  in  the 
fin.al  chord  (mere  i)eriod  or  exclamation  point  at  the 
end)  took  nothing  from  it, — but  when  shall  we  hear 
the  end  of  it  ? 

All  the  orchestral  work  of  that  day,  with  few 
exceptions,  showed  the  spirit  of  impiovement.  The 
airy  little  Manfred  piece — the  fir.st — -has  to  be  sure 
been  better  done  before  ;  perhaps  with  fewer  violins 
the  outline  would  have  been  purer.  And  a  portion 
of  the  accompaniment  in  the  quick  movements  of 
the  Concerto  was  a  little  confused  ;  but  the  quartet 
o  liorns,  with  which  the  Largbetto  opens,  was  ex- 
quisitely plaj-ed,  in  tones  sweet  and  mellow  and  in 
perfect  tune  ;  in  certain  little  running  phrases  vou 
could  fancy  that  there  were  bassoons.  In  this  beau- 
tiful movement  Mme.  Schiller  played  with  even 
more  feeling  and  refined  expression  than  usual ;  and 
in  the  exceedingly  florid  and  exhaustless  bravura  of 
the  first  Allegro,  and  the  Finale — "  moto  perpitno  " 
has  been  well  applied  to  the  latter — the  perfection 
of  her  technique  and  her  thorough  realization  of  all 
the  beauties  of  the  work  were  truly  remarkable. 

The  programmes,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  some  of 
the  coming  concerts  are  as  follows; 

T/urd  Concert,  TImraday,  Dec.  2. 
P.VRT  T.  Overture,  "  Prometheas."  Beethoven  ; 
*"*  Cantata,  "  Spring  Greeting,'' for  Chorus  fTiiE  Ce- 
cilia. Conductor.  3t.  J.  Lang),  with  Orchestra;  Sym- 
phony Xo.  2,  in  D.  Uiiydn  (first  titne  for  seven  yeaV-*); 
*Twe"nty-thir(I  Psalm,  Schnf'ert,  for  female  voices  [Ce- 
cilia] —PAiiT  II.  Three  Short  Marches,  Mozart  and 
Befthoven  [Sfcond  time];  MendelasnhnR  '*  Lorcley  " 
[Cecilia,  with  Soprano  Solo,  Miss  Abbv  Wui.nery] 
and  Overture,  'The  Hebrides." 

Fourtti  Concert,  Monday,  Dec.  27. 

Overture:  "In  the  Highlands," Gade 

Piano  Concerto,  E  flat.  No.  5 Beethoven 

Hl'GO  Leonhard. 

**Symphony,  instrumented  for  Orchestra  from   Op. 

140  by'jOACHi.M Schubert 

♦Overture  to  ■'  La  Dame  Blanche," Buieldicu 

IBorn  Dec  1775.] 
Fifth  Concert,  Thursday,  Jan.  6,  1876. 

Overture  to  "  Ruv  Bias," Mendelssohn 

** Concert  Aria  [Rec.  con  Rondo];  '■  Mia  speransa 

adorata," .Mozart 

Miss  Emma  TilCRsny.  of  New  York. 

Piano  Concerto,  C  minor,  No.  3 Beethoven 

J.  C.  D.  Parker. 

Symphony,  O  minor Slozart 

Songs,  with  Piano. 

•♦Giaud  Heroic  March.  Op.  66 Schubert 

Arr.  for  orchestra  by  O.  BACU. 


BOSTON,     SATUED  AY,    XOY.     27 
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SM!i  Concert,  J'ln.  10. 
Overture. 
*•"  Com-.l.T:  "  C;intnt:l  [.\fler  0'''<ianl  for  Soli  an.l 

Chorus,  witll  oreh.  Op.  12 Gade 

The  ClCfiLl.v. 

Ovnrtnro. 

*•  Short  Cllor.Tl  ri''ee». 

Fitlli  Synipholly,  C  minor Beetlinvell 

•SfPenOi  Concert.  Fch.  3. 

Overture  to  <   ^ferlon." Rrxri^icl 

•"Duuljle  SvmpliiMiv:  "  Iidisches  llnil  Giitllielie?,'" 

op.  121 .' SpoUr 

.Saint-.Srien8 

.  ..Beethoven 


**  ri.lno  Coneerto,  No,  2   G  minor... 
li.  J.  L.VNG. 

Overture 

Eighth  Concert.  Feb.  17. 

Overture,  or  Snite  liv B.ich 

•-•Ooiiei-rt  Alletrrn,  vvitll  Irtrod.,  for  Piano  with 

Oichestra,  op,  144, Scliumann 

II.  G.  Tucker. 
Undecided. 

Symphony,  No.  0,  in  C Schubert 

Kintk  Concert,  MnrcJi  2. 
Perlhnrrn'is  Sympliony  No.  1,   in  C:    *•'   rhni^lon:" 
Po^nie  Svniphonique,  op.  30,  hv  CfiniiUc  Sdint-S'teni; 
First  Movement  of  *'  Ocean  ''  Svmpiiony,  Ituliinniein  ; 
Solos,  etc. 

Tenth  Concert.  .VnrcJi  Vi. 
Overture;  *Tatitata  peroirni  tempo:  "  T^eep  williin 
inv  lunrt"  Teh  hiittc  rip)  Bek>hnmernitt,f>n-  cIiomh, 
soM  .TUd  orelu-slr.i,./  .S',  Hiuh.  'l'i:rii,[  \  eli'  )^Orelie<- 
tral  piece;  Fiu.ile  from  *  Kurvanttie"'  second  time. 
Weber  ;  Symphony,  No  1,  in  II  liat,  .^chuntniin. 


TiiEonoKE  TiiosfAS.  Tlie  first,  of  tlie  .'-^ix  Symplio- 
ny Concerts  (Second  Season),  on  Weilnesday  eveii- 
inc;,  >fr)v.  17,  lincl  a  faultless  prorrrannne,  nearly  all 
of  which  was  faultless  also  in  I  he  execution.  Tlie 
aU'lienee  was  very  larj^e  and  di'cply  interested. 

SymhUonv  in  C .....Mozart 

Kridlkor.f  and  Illirtel  edition.  Ni'.  10, 

1.  Allegro  Vivace.  2    .\udalile  di  Molto. 

3,  .Vllecri*  Xiv;i.-e. 

[Fir«tTime,] 

C?a!lle"song,    !    Christmas  Oratorio Bach 

Mine.  Antoinette  Sterling. 

Concerto,  A  minor,  op  .'il Sehum-lnn 

Mr.  S.  B.  Mills  and  Orchestra. 

Der  DoppclyaUirer Schubert 

Mme.  .\iitoinettc  Sterlini^. 
Symphony,  No.  8,  in  F,  OIJ.  93 Beelhovcn 

It  was  a  happy  thouii^ht  to  t^ive  that  little  Sym- 
phony by  Mozart, — one  of  the  sniallest  and  most 
nn])rctendinp;  of  the  \vorlts  lluit  hear  tlie  name, — so 
milch  so  as  to  fully  justify  the  placin;;  of  anotlier 
Symphony  at  the  end  of  the  same  programme  ;  that 
also  beine;  a  short  one.  but  with  far  more  in  it,  and 
ehowine:  a  miieli  more  advanced  staije  of  develo]>- 
ment.  Tlie  first  and  last  movements  arc  scored  for 
a  pair  of  fiLioes,  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets  and  tvin- 
pani  only,  besides  the  strinijs.  In  both  the  themes 
are  pleasing  and  tlioroughly  carried  (^it ;  the  Finale, 
especially,  in  swift  3— t  measure,  is  fascinating,  the 
little  obfie  fiij^ures  in  thirds  and  si.xths  causini;  a 
smile  of  delight  whenever  they  occurred.  The  .\n- 
dante  is  merely  for  the  strings,  tiie  bass  being 
strengthened  by  the  bassoons  in  unison.  It  has  n 
lovely  serious  tiienu'.  and  the  uiovenicnt  of  the  parts 
is  very  graeeful  ani.1  ii.ehnlioi  8,  altli<iugh  the  jiieee 
seemed  rather  long.  But  altogetlier  llie  Sym|di(Uiy 
was  in  the  most  ^u-iginal  and  gi'ui.d  vein  of  Mozart, 
and  was  most  delicately  aufl  eiiarmingly  interpret- 
ed. The  buoyant,  sunshiny  eighth  Svmidiony  rif 
Beethoven  was  also  played  to  a  iduirm.  altlumgli  the 
tempo  of  the  last  movement  was  taken  e.\cessively 
fast,  and,  there  were  one  or  two  slips  of  carelessness 
to  which  even  the  best  orchestras,  which  play  all 
the  time,  are  liable.  The  Piuitorah  from  Bach's 
Christmas  Oratorio  seemed  the  musical  expression 
of  perfect  peace  without  and  within;  and  Mme. 
Steri.ino  sang  the  Crai-lle  Song  in  her  rich  tones 
with  simple  feeling  ;  yet  somehow  tiie  .sad  old  bal- 
lad tone  seems  to  lurk  always  in  her  voice.  That 
quality  was  suited  to  Schuberi's  wicrd  music  to 
Heine's  "  Itoppelgiinger,"'  which  Mr.  Thomas  had 
made  still  more  wierd  and  shadowy  by  bis  scoring 
of  the  aecompaniment  for  orclie>tr;i.  Mr.  Mills 
evinced  his  usual  mastery  in  the  [lerfoi-iiiance  of 
Schumann's  Concerto:  technicall\  it  was  very  sure 
and  finished,  and  it  was  played  witli  fire  and  fine 
discrimination,  bating  a  tendency  to  the  aipearance 
of  too  much  sentiment  occasionally.  He  was  warm- 
ly recalled  and  played  a  delicate  thing  of  Chopin's. 

The  Concert  was  followed  by  a  Matinee  on  Satur- 
day, at  which  we  had  a  splendid  rendering  of  the 
first  Schumann  Symphony  (in  B  flat),  spirited,  bril- 
liant, finely  shaded,  and  always  clear  in  spite  of  the 
excessive  speed  of  the  Allegros.  Two  of  the  best 
Overtures  (Cherubini's  to  Les  Ahencerreii/cs,  and 
Beetlioven's  to  Coridan)  opened  the  two  parts;  and 
the  noisy  Taimhiiitser  brought  all  to  an  eri.l  in  a  way 


that  might  have  brought   the  great   Organ    down 
burying  Beethoven  in  its  ruins. 

A  novelty  of  this  (^oncert  was  a  «hort  Symphonic 
Poem  by  C.iuiille  Saint-S.-iens, — tlie  firstspeciiuen  we 
have  yet  heard  here  of  the  French  composer  who 
has  recently  attracted  so  much  notice  both  as  organ- 
ist :it  ihe  Madeleine,  as  pianist,  and  as  composer  in 
many  forms.  It  is  called  "  Le  lloui't  d'<>TnphaIe," 
an  I  purports  to  be  a  musical  picture  or  suggestion 
of  Hercules  in  bondage  to  the  Lydian  queen,  and 
spinning  at  her  side.  Of  course  a  spinning  wheel 
accornp.-uiiment  i-nns  tlirongh  it.  It  is  a  neat  and 
pretty  trifle,  with  considerable  French  finesse,  and. 
being  delicately  pl.ayed.  it  was  as  gooil  as  blowing 
soap  bubbles,  for  a  inoinent,  We  slunild  like  to  hear 
it  once  more,  but  truly  do  not  think  it  worth  the 
ado  made  about  it  on  the  programme.  JIme.  Ster 
liiig  sang  a  short  Recitative  and  Aria:  "  Quando 
mii-o,"  by  Mozart;  ami  twrj  Liider:  "  Sei  still"  by 
Raff,  and  "  Laclien  uml  Weinen"  (Laughing  and 
AVeoping)  by  Schubert,  all  witli  much  expression. 


Mit.  Khnst  rKr.,\no's  two  Matinees  or  Piano  Reci- 
l.als,  on  the  afternoons  of  Friday,  the  .Ith  and  19th 
in-t.  broui;ht  musical  surishini^  into  a  dark  room — 
would  we  could  say  refreshing  airs  into  a  hot  and 
dose  oni'.  His  piograuiuies  were  of  hisowii  iini(pie 
m;ikeup. 

I. 

Gypsy  Sonat.T.  op.  lOV.    .V  minor Carl  T.ocwe. 

1.  pfUest  Scene.     A  llc'jrro  vivace. 

2.  Indian  Tale;  U'ar-wlioop.     .\nd:intino  innocent- 

emente.    (;  ni:ijor. 

3.  Dance.     Reveille.    Corps  de  llallel.    Pan-eoftlie 

men  Willi  (ir-  -l)r;inds.  Women  daneiier  around 
the  wrealb  of  houglrs.  Kc'viewi'i;;.  Children's 
F,:rix-d:inee.     I'reslo.     ElIatm:iior. 

4.  Evi'oini.'  \yorship.  Tlievawait  the  rise ofllie  moon 

winch  th.y  worsliij)  as  the  relleclion  of  Ihe 
ln.li:oi  Fiiii^temple.     .\ila'^io  molto.      F,  major. 

5.  T>ep.-irlure  in  the  niornin;i.     Allegro  vivace.    A 

minor. 
First  time  in  tliis  eruntry. 

Six  Preludes  pour  le  Piano,  op.  21 .Rubinstein. 

,N'o.  I.     .MiHlerilo  ron  molo.     .\  ll.at  m.ajor. 
Nr).  2.     AltcLTO  molto.     Finiiir.r. 
No.  3.     .Vllejri-o  ciui  moto.     V.  major. 
First  lime  in  tlii-i  counlry. 
"Der  narniherziu'i'  Rnider."'    A  musical  sketch. 

I.;  m.ijc  r,  op.  2S.  C.  Loewc. 

Fir-t  tini''  in  this  country. 
Sonata  in  K  m;ijor,  op.  10:) ".....Beethoven. 

We  must  confess  to  fin  ling  the  selections  from 
Lnewe  (ndio  made  some  line  liallads  anion;.'-  a  great 
many  tame  ones)  commonplace,  tedious  and  unin- 
teresting.—at  once  All-rd'crisch  and  childish. — nor 
did  the  descriptive  iirogramme  help  the  m:itter. 
The  Unbinsteiu  Preludes  had  far  more  matter  and 
more  life  in  tlieni.  .\nd  the  Beethoven  Sonata  was 
worth  all  the  rest  mnny  times  multiplied  togidlier  ; 
but  we  think  it  would  have  had  a  better  chance  to 
be  .appreciated  if  it  bad  come  earlier  in  the  pro- 
gramme. The  jierformanee.  of  all  the  ])ieces.  left 
almost  nolliing  to  be  de-ired.  Indeed  we  remarked 
in  certain  pnssnges  a  di'cper  tenderness  than  usual 
in  Mr.  Perab/s  interpret-iiions. 

II 
This  WIS  still  more  evi  lent  in  the  second  <'oncert. 
in  the  Uuhinstein  Uomanee.  and  the  Adagio  of  Har- 
giel.  in  which  the  singing  tpiality  of  Mr.  Wii.r 
FaiKs's  'Cello  also  api^ealed  to  the  finer  sensibilities. 
These,  and  the  T.iszt  transcri]ilion  of  Schubert's 
TiarcaroJIe. — -so  beautiful  until  l.iszt  puts  in  himself 
for  a  Coda. — were  all  th;it  we  were  ;ible  to  hear  of 
this  progr;unme  ; 

Par;lta  I B.ach 

a.  Prelude.        ft.  .Ml.tui  uid.-.        c.  Conraiite. 
d.  Sarabande.        ,•,  Menuet  1  el  2. 
.f.  (iWne. 
Trois  Mnrceaux  pour  le  Piano  et  "Violoneelle,  op.  It, 

No.  2 Rnbinsteia 

No.  1.    An<lnnte  quasi  Ada-rio,  D  minor. 
No,  2.     .\llei;ro  con  moto.  G  major. 
No,  3,     A  le::ro  risnluto.  A  inaj.ir. 
n.  ■•  Fiir  Elise."     .V  minor.  I  n,.othoven 

ft.  Mireeau  posthume.    F  inaior.     i    •  ■  •  ■  titetlioxen 

c.  Menuet.  op,  12'..  No.  1.  B  flat  major .J.  Rilt 

a.     RiMUiuu'e  from  Soirees  ii.  St.  Peler>bourg.  op.  41. 

No,  1.     E  Mat  major Ruciusteia 

/',    Barc.irolle,  A  lUt  major;  arranged  bv  Lis'.t. 

Pdnibert 
a.    Adaeio  pour  le  Piano  et  Violnneello,  o]'.  3i. 

G  major Rargiel 

ft.     Intro. lueii  >ne  et  Polonaise  biillant  Jiour  le  Piano. 

et  Violoncelle,  op.  ,3.    C  major Cliopin 

I    ^    I 


School  of  Vocal  Art  in  Philadelphia. 

Few  of  our  readers  need  to  be  informed  who  Mad- 
ame "Emma  Seiler  is,  nor  what  rare  intelligence, — 
we  may  say  2:enius  for  invest!<2:ation, —  what  devo- 
tion and  what  lar2:e  exueri!:;nce  siie  brini^^s  to  the 
work  of  traininir  voices  to  the  art  of  ?ina."inir.  Iler 
very  oriofin-il  and  scientific  t"eatise  on  "  The  Voice 
in   Siii!j,in;j; "   ha-*  been   widelv   ruad  iind   has  ^iVL-n 


many  teachers  a  new  insiylitinto  tlie  physical  laws 
of  the  or::^an  they  Iiavc  undertaken  to  develop ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  full  of  sound  and  inspirinif 
liints  as  to  taste  and  the  'i^rue  Art  spirit.  This  worlc 
has  recently  been  supplemented  by  another,  called 
"  The  Voice  in  Spoakini:."  Both  are  founded  on 
the  laws  discovered  by  the  great  scientific  experi- 
menter, Helmholz,  with  whom  Mme.  Seiler  studied, 
and  to  some  of  whose  most  interestini^  investiixations 
she  contributed. 

Mme.  Scih^r  has  been  i-eachinc:  in  rinlndelphia  f-n* 
sevcM'al  years  with  remarkable  success.  r>nrini:the 
pn.'^t  year,  under  her  inspiration,  a  number  of  influ- 
ential ])er-*ons  interested  in  musical  culture,  in 
Piiiladelphia,  ori^anized  a  "School  of  Vocal  Art."  to 
which  WM  iiave  before  alluded.  Tt  wns  opci^ed  in 
September,  and  we  intended  at  tliat  time  to  call  at- 
tention to  its  pros])('ctus,  wliicli  was  accidentally 
mi-hii<l,  and  in  t)ie  crowd  of  other  topi^-s  only 
thou<^lit  of  too  late  for  tlie  opcniui:!:.  l^nt,  as  the 
scIw>ol  ji:;oes  on,  and.  we  are  assured,  with  excellent 
success  so  far.  we  may  still  do  some  service  l>y  malc- 
iniif  known  this  oppoitunitv  to  many  who  are 
seidiiu'^to  become  sini^ers.  \Vi\  copy  therefore  from 
the    [u-iuted  Circular,  dated   Philadelphia,    Aui;u>t 

It  i«  wpII  known  that  .a  l.ir^e  prnporiinn  of  tlio.ac  who 
Ktuily  .'^int.'in;;  in  the  ilitT.TPUt  ConBcrvjitories  of  Europe  ;iro 
Amt-rirans.  In  IMihin  ainne,  there  arc  now  more  th.iii  two 
hundred  AmericauK  stutlyhii,'  sinp:iiij,r.  many  of  whom  li.avo 
entered  the  Consurvatory  for  the  required  course  of  seven 
year-*. 

Tile  (K'si'j;n  is  to  provide  Ihf  monns  f  -r  a  Ihoron-^U  vocal 
training,  b.isod  on  tliatof  llic  ol<l  Italian  method;  so  tliat 
all  who  wish  to  fit  thonisclveK  for  tlie  prnfi-ssion  of  cither 
Teacher  or  Artist  can  do  ^o  in  this  counlry  an<l  witli  mod- 
erate (■.xp('nsc. 

As  in  this  school  the  chifiscs  will  consist  of  only  two 
scholars,  it  in  evldcni  that  its  cxpen«cft  nuint  he  much 
fCrcaterlhan  those  of  other  Conservatories,  where  four 
and  even  six  .ire  classed  t'>;;eihcT;  yet  the  expenKe  to  pu- 
piU  will  helcHH.  TIic  work,  therefore,  islariio'y  heneticlab 
and  aw  such  chiinin  the  considi-ration  of  nU  who  arc  hiter- 
Chted  in  thorou^dily  educating  those  who  woidd  honorably 
support  thcmsp.vcs. 

Xo  Colioiir  or  rnivorflily  l«  fxclnsively  Mipported  hy  the 
fees  roreived  from  the  student.'*.  ContrihntionB  to  ihe 
permanent  fund  of  thin  School  of  Vocal  Art  are  then-fore 
earnestly  .solicited,  and  may  he  sent  to  the  Trea«iirer. 

Duriiif];  the  la>t  few  years,  throui:h  the  aid  of  a  pmall 
fund  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  Mr«.  E.  RntLKit.  author  of 
'*  T/ie  Voice  in  Singinrj  "  and  **  T/ie  Voiie  in  .^praki/if;." 
thirty  persoii«  have  received  instruction  in  i^intr'ni:,  nt  a 
reduced  rate.  Of  these  thirty  persons,  twenty  now  ht.hl 
remunerative  positions.  The  p-enent  nndcrtakini;  is, 
there'ore,  not  entirely  ex p'Ti mental.  Imt  is  an  cfTort  to 
estahh.sh  on  a  broader  and  (irnier  hai^lB  a  work  already 
proved  to  he  a  cood  one. 

In  this  Sclioob  instruction  -will  be  piven  in  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Voice;  .Style  and  Expresr^ion ;  Dramatic  Dec- 
laiiation;  Choral  Sinpinp:;  Piano  for  ncrompaniment; 
Hartnony  and  Composition;  Hintory  and  .-E-ihetics  of 
Mupic  ;  Acoustics  and  the  Phy.-^iolopy  of  the  Vocal  Orprans  ; 
and  the  Italian  T,anpuai;c. 

These  branches  will  l)e  tauirht  by  Mrs.  E.  Seilkk,  Mit=3 
Anna  J.\ckson.  Mr.  M.  TI.  Cross,  Mr.  H.A.  Clarke, 
Caul  Seiler,  M.D-,  and  a  Teacher  of  the  Italian  Lan- 
giiajre. 

The  Sclioo]  year  will  b--  divirlod  into  two  terms  ofei^^bt- 
c-n  weeks  each,— the  first  be'rinuin;^  the  fourth  Monday 
in  September;  the  second  beginning  the  second  Monday 
in  F(;bruar>'. 

Term.'':  Pay.able  half-yearly  in  advance.  For  Scholars 
preparlnij  to  teach,  SIOO.OO  per  year.  For  Scholars  pre- 
paring to  1)0  Artists,  $200.00  per  year. 

The  full  course  of  inBlruction  will  extend  over  Four 
years. 

As  the  prominent  objoct  of  this  Sdiord  will  be  to  train 
and  educate  scholars  to  be  teachers,  they  will  t>e  expected 
ti  take  the  position  of  assi-^tant  teachers  as  f-oon  as  capa- 
ble, i^ivjng  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  six  lesson.s  per 
week,  and  thus  will  have  their  first  experience  of  their 
professional  duties  under  the  immediate  supervision  and 
advice  of  the  principal  teacher;  and  having  honorably 
passed  through  their  four  years*  course,  always  under  in- 
struction, they  will  be  fiirni^'bed  with  diplomas  to  that 
efTe.rt. 

The  cl.agflefi  in  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voice  will  consiRt 
of  two  ficholars  each,  and  there  will  be  three  Icflsons  per 
week,  of  (me  hour  each,  to  each  class.  One  of  tliese  les- 
sons will  be  given  by  Mrs.  E.  Skiler.  Principal  of  the 
Stdiool;  the  oihor  two  will  be  t;iveu  by  an  assistant 
teacher. 
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As  soon  .IS  siidli^i  nMy  rnV/aiirerl.  Hfiliol-n-s  iirnpnriii'j:  to 
teacli  will  rcn''ivo  an  :uMit.ion:ii  Ics  on  iicr  week  in  style 
an'l  pxpiTssioii. 

Scholars  |irct>arinK  to  bn  Artists  will  not  bn  rnqnlrPil  to 
tPafh  aii'l  they  will  r<_'C.pivo  twf)  lessons  per  week  fmni 
Mrs.  Siai.na  niid  one  from  an  assi. taut  leneher,  and.  ac- 
cordiilL'  to  thnir  advancement,  from  nnn  to  three  les^on3 
per  week  in  dramatic  declamation,  style  .and  expl"essiori. 
These  stdiolars  will  nl.so  be  two  in  a  class. 

Scholars  for  the  Tiano,  if  beijlnners,  will  be  placed  with 
an  assistant  teacher,  tinder  the  direction  of  the  teaciier  of 
the  Pinno,  until  jirepareil  for  Idelier  in.striiction. 

A  class  will  be  fcjnned  to  fit  sehfd.irs  to  siii^  in  Clillrch 
Choirs,  by  traiiiiiiK  them  in  chanting  and  the  sin-^inj^  of 
Hymns.    This  class  will  have  two  lessons  per  week. 

At  stated  intervals  throuirh  the  year,  concerts  will  be 
jriven  by  tile  pupils,  (Jiat  tllev  may  L'a'll  confidence  in  per- 
fornnnce,  and  that  those  interested  m.ay  judge  of  their 
progress. 


BitooKT,Y\,  N.  Y.  The  Engle.  of  Nov.  l.'J.  reports 
the  stiilden  rleatli  of  Mr.  William  F.  Goodwim.  for- 
merly of  Boston,  where  ho  took  an  active  part  in 
miisieal  maltcrs. 

The  sntUlen  death  of  Mr.  William  F.  Goodwin, 
whicli  occnrrefl  on  Friday  evenins-  last,  has  created 
a  profound  sensation  in  tiie  musical  circles  of 
BrooUlvn.  TTp  to  within  fifteen  minutes  of  his  de- 
mise Mr.  Goodwin  crave  no  evidence  of  physical 
prostration,  and  his  friends  confidently  looked  for- 
war.l  to  his  fulfiUins:  a  lone:  career  of  usefulness. 
For  tlie  ]iast  three  years  lie  had  been  prominently 
identified  with  musical  affairs  in  this  city  and  New 
York.  For  two  years  he  was  Presiden*.  of  the  H;in- 
del  and  Haydn  Society,  and  to  his  activity  and  per- 
sonal exertions,  more  per'iaps  tlian  those  of  anv 
other  individn.al,  is  that  ora'anization  indehted  for 
its  permanent  success.  At  the  bei^innine-  of  the 
present  season  Jlr.  Goodwin  resigned  from  the  Han- 
del and  ITaydn  Society  to  accept  the  Presidency  of 
the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York.  He  had  been 
indefatiLrable  in  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  latter,  as 
was  his  wont  in  wliatever  he  undertook,  and  the  ex- 
citement attendant  upon  the  carrying  ont  of  the 
details  of  the  performance  of  "  St.  Paul,"  on  Tuesday 
of  last  week,  and  providina;  against  unexpected 
emergencies,  is  believed  to  have  liastened  the  ap- 
proach of  the  malady — lieart  disease — wliich  caused 
ills  death.  ]\Ir.  Goodwin  was  62  years  of  ne'e  and 
came  to  Brooklyn  from  Bcst.Tn.  In  the  latter  city 
he  was  for  many  3'ears  Pi-esident  of  the  Musical  Ed- 
ucation Society.  He  had  always  been  actively 
identified  with  musical  interests,  and  his  enthusiasm 
for  and  efforts  in  the  cause  of  art  were  unbounded. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  tliree  cliiKlren,  and  will  be 
sincerely  mourned  by  many  wlnnn  it  was  ever  his 
pleasure  to  assist  in  the  acquirement  uf  a  musical 
education. 


E.\LTiMORE.  The  programme  for  the  whole  sea- 
son of  Peabody  Institute  Concerts  is  announced. 
The  new  composers  seem  to  have  the  lion's  share  in 
it, — naturally  enough,  since  the  conductor.  Prof. 
Asgcr  Hamerik,  is  one  of  them. 

The  BnUciln  gives  the  following  sketch  : 
We  are  to  hear  at  the  first  concert  compositions 
bv  Weber,  Wagner.  Litolff.  Von  Buelow,  Liszt  and 
Hamerik.  Mr.  Franz  Remmertz  is  to  sing  the  arena 
and  nria  from  the  third  act  of  Tnnvhiimsrf,  and  the 
Mignon  song  by  Liszt  ;  and  Madame  Fnlk-.\uerbaeh 
plays  Litolfs  svmi>hony  concerto  in  E  fiat,  op.  4  5. 
Tlie  second  \vill  be  the  French-Italian  night,  in 
which  will  be  given  Berlioz's  fantasie  symphony 
(episode  of  an  artist's  life)  complete  in  its  five  move- 
ments. Prof.  Paolo  Baraldi  and  his  accomplished 
daughter,  Sie-nora  Alisa  Baraldi,  wiil  give  a  duet 
from  //  Barbia-e,  and  the  lady  will  sing  a  carnfina 
from  the  same  opera  and  a  scene  and  air  from  Fnnxt. 
Miss  Henrietta  Corradi,  from  Paris,  will  sing  the 
Mianon  and  other  songs  by  Gounod.  The  Scandi- 
navian concert  is  third  on  the  list  and  includes 
Gade's  very  beautiful  C  minor  symphony,  a  Sciierzo 
bv  Svendscn  ;  Swedisli  folk  songs,  sung  by  Miss 
Thursby  ;  Mr.  Hamerik's  much  admired  prelude  to 
the  opera  7ovcllllr,  and  J.  P.  E.  Hartmann's  "  Vn/i:- 
yria."  In  the  fourth  concert  will  be  given  Beetho- 
ven's pastoral  symphony.  Mr.  Leo  P.  Wheat,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  will  play  Mendelssohn's  G  minor 
concerto,  No.  1,  op.  '2.5.  Prof.  Allen  will  play 
Beethoven's  romance  in  G  m.ajor,  op.  40.  Miss  Ade- 
laide Randall  will  sing  an  air  from  Handel's  opera 
Jiujelinda.  The  fifth  concert  will  be  the  American- 
English  night,  in  which  a  new  symphony  in  D  niajm' 
bv  Mr.  0.  B.  Boise,  a  concert  overture  by  Sterndale 
Benneti;,  and  songs  by  Bishop,  Pease  and  C.  E.  Horn. 


At  the  s'xtli  concert  Miss  .Tenny  Busk  \\ill  sine-: 
there  will  be  a  new  Rus-ian  si'herz'i  l)\-  filinkn  :  nu.l 
the  othi'r  compositions  divideil  between  GInck.  Knff 
and  Gnrle.  '■('he  se\'enth  is  the  Germnri  coTteert, 
Haydn's  military  symphony,  will  be  "•i\-(Ti  ; 
oveitures  by  Gliiek  and  Mozart,  siiigs  by  Ibind"! 
and  Schnherl.  sung  bv  Air.  Riunmertz  :  anil  Madame 
.'Vuerbach  w'll  play  Beethoven's  G  major  concerto 
No.  4.  op,  58.  At  the  ei  .hth.  and  In^t  ofthe  series. 
Mr.  Hamerik's  second  Nordi-^h  '^■li/r.  op.  23,  will  be 
played.  Mis=  Thursby  will  sin'r  selections  from 
Handel  and  Mozart,  and  Mr.  Gustnve  Satter  will 
play  his  symphony  concerto,  E  flat.  No.  2.  Alto- 
gether, the  iiroL'ramnie  offers  many  choice  selections 
both  old  and  new;  the  old  always  coming  as  favo- 
rites, and  the  new  beincr  given  on  account  of  excel- 
lence rather  than  novelty.  Among  the  latter  we 
are  sure  the  Peaborlv  eoneerf-iroers  will  be  delight- 
ed to  sec  the  nnnouneenient  of  the  new  synipb.onv 
by  the  excellent  American  composer.  Mr.  0.  B. 
Boise,  and  the  second  Norse  Suite  liy  Prof  ITimer- 
ik.  The  first  concert  will  be  given  on  Sntnrdav 
evening,  December  4th,  at  8  o'clock,  and  the  first 
ffeneral  rehearsal  on  the  preceding:  Friday.  Decem- 
ber 3d,  from  twelve  to  two  o'clock.  The  season 
liekets  admit  to  botli  concerts  and  rehearsals,  thus 
civing  sixteen  excc-lltnt  orchestral  entertainments 
for  four  dollars.  * 

*     -s- 

The  Baltimore  Liederkranz  has  sent  ns  its  an- 
nonneementforthe  coming  winter.  The  pro'jrnmme 
consists  of  eie-ht  concerts  and  one  masked  ball  and 
anniversary  celebration.  Among  the  o-reater  com- 
positions to  be  rriven  are  T/ir  RpxvrrrHinn.  by  Neu 
komm,  "  The  Pilo-rirnage  of  the  Rose  "  and  the  fir;  t 
"  Walpurffis  Night,"  by  Mendelssohn  ;  all  to  be  \vi:h 
orchestral  accompaniment,  under  the  leadership  of 
Prof.  ,J.  II.  Rosewnld,  director.  The  fact  may  not 
be  generally  known  'hat  this  Liederkranz  is  the 
o'dest  German  singing  society  in  this  country  i  and 
that  it  ranks  at  this  time  as  one  of  the  best.  It  has 
five  hundred  passive,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
active,  members.  It  has  eiven.  durimr  its  many 
seas(ms  of  concerts,  the  liest  works  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart.  Handel.  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann. 
Max  Brueh,  Hiller,  Abt  and  others.  It  gave  the 
first  German  opera  and  oratorio  ever  heard  in  this 
country  !  Its  officers  are  at  present  Mr.  John  Sclio- 
mann.  the  well  known  tenor,  president ;  and  I\Ies- 
srs.  Wni.  Ivranse  and  Wm.  Schmidt,  secretaries. 
The  rehearsals  of  the  society  take  place  every  Wed 
nesday  evening  at  Raine's  Hall. 

Thk  same  journ.al  announces  a  short  season  of 
Italian  opera  by  Miss  Adelaide  Phillip.s's  new  oro-an- 
ization,  which  is  promised  at  the  Academy,  berin- 
niug  on  Wednesday  evening  of  next  week.  The 
company  com|irises  the  following  talent :  Miss  Ade- 
laide Phillips,  Mi-s  Matilde  Phillips,  ffirst  appear- 
ance here,)  Miss  Violetta  Colville,  Signorina  Lam- 
berti,  soprano;  Mr.  Tom  Karl.  Signor  Bnganini. 
tenori,  first  appearance  here;  Signor  Tnglia'iielra. 
baritone;  Signor  Carpi,  basso  cantante;  Signor 
Ba  Celli,  basso;  Signor  Barberis.  second  tenor. 
Signor  Locatelli,  second  bass  ;  Sii^nor  A.  Tomnsi; 
mnsical  director.  Full  chorus  and  orchestra.  The 
operas  to  be  given  will  be.  on  Wednesday,  //  Bar- 
hlere ;  on  Tuesday,  La  Cencreii/ola  :  on  Friday, 
Trovntore  ;  Saturday,  Romeo  e  Giur/lietta,  and  at  the 
matinee.  La  Favorita. 


One  MORE  CENTEN-Ni.u,  !  After  having  celebrated 
Petrarch,  Boccacio,  Boieldieu,  Michael  An^elo, 
Goethe  and  Arminius,  they  are  to  Iiave  Ceistofori, 
the  inventor  of  the  piano.  Italians  are  tlie  only 
people  who  could  make  a  general  rejoicing  out  ofthe 
birth  ofthe  man  wdio  invented  the  yiiano.  Before 
Signor  Cristofori  had  paved  the  way  for  the  Ernrd. 
the  Pleyel,  the  Knabe,  the  Steinway  and  the  Chiek- 
ering,  tlie  only  drawing-room  music  box  was  the 
rlatipcin,  whose  silvery  sounds  emulated  those  ofthe 
J5oIian  harp.  In  the  palace  of  the  Trianon  may 
still  be  seen  the  beautifully  ornamenterl  clweciii  on 
which  Marie  Antoinette  learned  music,  under  the 
direction  ofthe  divine  Mozart;  ami  nearer  to  ns.  at 
Messrs.  Knabe's.  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolton's  in- 
strument of  the  same  kind  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served. The  revolution  introduced  by  Cristofori 
consisted  in  the  addition  of  the  hammer,  which, 
simple  a  device  as  it  is,  constitutes  the  essenti.al 
principle  of  the  instrument.  Nevertheless,  Cristo- 
fori will  have  his  centennial  on  the  29th  of  this 
month,  at  Mantua,  where  horn  five  to  six  huudred 
pianists  from  Italy,  France,  EuGfland  and  Germany, 
are  expected  to  execute  on  the  instrument  of  their 
hero's  invention,  a  morvran  d'rnxfmhJe.  composed  ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion  by  the  illustrious  Liszt. 


'}icctn;(    Hfftite.'i. 


nKSCIHPTrVK    I.I.ST   OF   THK 

L-A.TBST       IVETJSIO, 
PuUlinlMMl  by  Oliv<T  l»lCMon  &  Co. 

*~i^^^ 

Vocal,  with  Piano  AccoraDaniment, 

Murmuring  Voice  of  the  Deep.     3.  F  to  o. 

Elson.  30 
■*  Sinctinp:  my  sorrows  to  slepp  " 

A  cnofl  Rns«  or  Cotitrnlto  sung,  well  dcfigned  and 
cffpctive  for  Idw  voires. 

My  Fathov's  Home.      [Dns  theiire  Vntcvlmus). 

3.  Eb  to  f.  Giimbert.  35 

*'  Idj  \\'(isB  ^volil  ctwn"  lii-hc?. 
Aitf  Oottes  \v(.'i!(  r  Wdt  " 
A  chnvmin^x  Gcininn  "Rwcet  Home"  ponf^. 

Do  not  lenve  me  if  you  love  me.      Soncr  and 

Chorus.    3.  A6  to  e.  VoorUnnjspn.  30 

"  If  the  Imiirs  Kfcm  lone  rind  wpnry." 
Brnwni  Ce-mpr  wiites  the  wnrda,  and  everything 
is  richly  musical. 

Pass  every  Earthly  Joy.     3.  Ah  to  f.     Lloyd.  35 

"  D'Ptnnt  ibf  restincr  plnoe, 
,  JcsiiR  nlune  can  ble.sp." 

A  simplf  melody,  fnll  of  deep  f-^clintr.  Words 
return  finriiipntlv  to  the  plirnsc  *  .Tptn»;  {■a  mhn-," 
■«iii<-h  becomes  the  piominent  thoii;rIit  of  ihe  .song. 

A  Hpart  ■which  is  bereft.     (I'n  cor  privo  rlei 
palpeti).     Duet.     4.  D  to  a.   Hackensollner.  40 

"  Tjkp  n  bomel("=5;  bird." 
"  Tome  un  ;iiigpIlino." 

A  Pweet  Ttnlian  (and  Enj^lish)  duet  of  moderate 
dimridty. 

Yes  and  Xo.  3.  D  to  e.  Gra7j.  35 

"For  Dnnnid  wns  n  pailor, 

And  a  1  for  my  poor  sake." 

Another  wnrninc:  to  Indies,  not  to  snv  the  "No" 

whi'-h  means  '*  Yes  "  qirte  sn  deeldi-dly    for  fear 

he  will  not  understand.  Verj'nrch  and  pretty  song 

Pauline  and  Paitl.        3.  B^  to  e.  Banks.  30 

*  .Ah    yon   only  love  nm  tlifn 
When  the  fiun  is  shining  hi  iirbt." 
Charming  song  of  ■wholesome  sentiment, 

Instrnmental.  ■  •  ■ 

Guirnalda.     The  "Wreath.     Piezns  do  Baile. 

Mazzorcnma.  50 
Very  peculiar  mu.'^ic,    and  -will  he   ■welcome  to 
th'^s^e  who  like  noveltiPF*.    Tlie  pu-zn^.  or  iiiecea  are 
'  Dos   Amantes,"     "  Esperanza."     "Elena"    and 
"  Eva." 


Heiter  Galop.     4  hands.     3.  D. 


y]'eh.  60 


Carl's  wide-awake  galop  arranged  for  two  per- 
formers.     -'* 


Grand  Centennial  March.     3.  C. 


Zniner.  30 


The  titia  sufficiently  indicates  its  grandeur  and 
adcptadness  to  the  season  now  approaching. 

Tannhauser.     '  Beyer's  Bcpcrtoire."       3.        35 
The  favorite  airs  of  the  great  opera. 

Bella  Waltz.  3.  Lamothe.  50 

Were  there  not  so  many  fine  waVtzc:  extart,  one 
M'oiild  say  tliat  thi-  i'*  of  unusual  beauty.  It  is  of 
the  usual  be;iuty  of  the  best  compos^is. 

The  Life  of  Touth.   12  easy  pieces  by  Lic7mn% 

each  30 
Xo.    3      March.  2.  C 

'*      7.     Minuet.  2.  F. 

"    11.     Ariosa.  2.  D. 

Easy  pieces  of  a  classical  quality. 

Polacca  BriUante  in  E.     6.  Von  TTeber.  75 

The  greater  work'fl  of  Von  Weber  may  be  com- 
pared to  vast  mo'^aic!',  in  which,  although  there  are 
thousands  f  fraumenis,  each  one  is  fitted  careful- 
ly and  tastefully  in  its  proper  place  Von  Biilow 
ha«  thought  the  work  worthy  of  bis  study  and 
pei*formance. 

Dreaminc^  Flowers.     (Traumende  Blumen). 

3.     F.  Lange.  40 

May  Breezes.     (Mailufterl).     4.  Ah  **       50 

Two  more  of  Gustav  Lange*s  beautiful  ccmposi- 

tiODS. 

Rondo  in  G  hv  Beethoven,  with  notes  by 

Yon  Bulow.     5.   G.  75 

Von  Rulow  lia-»  the  traits  of  a  first-cbiss  piano- 
forte tcai-her,  as  evidenced  by  the  very  careful  and 
useful  notes  appended  to  the  rondo.  It  i&  not  es- 
pecially difficult. 


ABRUt^;vTATioN's.— Degrees  of  difficult>'  are  marked 
1  to  7.  The  f:ey\s  marked  with  a  caiiital  letter:  as  C,  IJ 
tlat,  &e.  A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  hiirliesr  note, 
if  on  the  stalT,  an  italic  letter  the  highest  no:e,  if  above 
the  staff. 


Bqqkb^ 


es-ALL    MENTIONED    BELOW    HAVE    ACHIEVED),    Oi7    A^E    EARNING,    DISTINGUISHED    SUCCESS.-.SS 


The  American  Tune  Book. 

The  n.ime  of  this  great  eclectic  collection  may  with 
propriety  be  placed  either  tile  first  or  the  kii^tun  our  list  of 
modern  Church  Music  Books*.  First,  becL\u;?e  it  C'iiit;iiiis 
nearly  nil  of  the  most  popular  church  tiiia-n  published  in, 
or  before  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  and  is  there- 
fore a  rich  reservoir  of  old  tunes.  Lant,  l)ecaufie  nn  new 
books  bccume  known,  and  their  contents  tried  and  proved, 
their  be^t  tunes  are  from  time  to  time  removed  to  th.- 
American  Tnne  Book,  which  is  intended  to  be  o  sort  of 
Paradise  of  good  tunes  and  hymns. 

Made  up  in  this  manner,  it  'U  easy  to  see  that  there  can 
he  no  hetier  hook  for  a  Conp:rei,'ation.  and  that  a  Choir  will 
not  try  to  <lo  without  it,  while  the  vnrJt  number  of  old  favor- 
ite tunes  will  always  render  it  a  valuable  book  to  keep  at 
home. 

About  500  prominent  Muaic  Teachers  and  Chnir  Leaders 
were  consulted  at  the  last  re-arran^emcnt  nf  tlie  book, 
which  now  contains  about  lOiiO  tunes  and  authenis. 


L.    O.    EMERSON'S 

SIIHif  iOOKS. 

For  keen  apprccintion  of  public  taste,  and  for  ppccial 
genius  to  meet  it,  Mr.  ICniel-itu  viands  uliimst  unrivalled. 
In  ihrpo  books,  the  I.T:.^l7>r'l'\  tlio  ffO.^Tr  JfO.Y- 
M?if/r.  an.l  'lie  .V7\-I.\7/.^X2),  bo  has  joined  bands 
with  U.  11.  FAL:MEK,  of  Cliicapi. 


MtIh^ 


THE 


fh©  Temple  Qhok 

By  THEO.  H.  SEWARD,  nRsisted  by  Dr.  LOWELL 
MASON  and  WM.  I!.  BKAUIJUKY. 

PRICE     $1.30. 

The  amount  of  musical  matter  contained  in  this  large 
collection  is  almost  unprecedented,  yet  the  tyi>e  is  plain  and 
clear. 

EE  JUBttEE. 

By    WM.    B.    BRADBURY. 

THE    KET-HOTE, 

By    WM.    B.    BRADBURY. 

Ab  more  than  200,000  "  Juldlee's"  liave  been  sold,  and 
pr()bal)ly  50;),00y  Hinycrrthavesun^'  from  ihein,  tlic  hook  1i:im 
already'a  laipc  advertisement.  The  Key -Note  is  by  the 
Bame  Bkilfnl  Itand. 

Price  of  Each  Book,  $1.50. 


W^® 


This  is  the  preat  book  for  Sineini^  Schools.  It  contains 
a  good  elementary  Courae,  illustrated  by  appropriate  exer- 
cises, and  in  addition 

A  largo  Collection  of  Secular  and  Sacred 
Music. 

In  the  form  of  Glees,  Quaitets,  S^nps,  Short  AnthomH  and 
TuiieB,  etc.,  thn.s  rendering  the  course  of  study  iu  the 
class  unusually  pleasinj^. 

As  a  book  of  eapy  music  for  the  recreative  jiractice  of 
Chtiirs,  Social  Sin;r>'  in  Colleues.  Academies,  and  at  home, 
the  SfiNT.  M<^s.\itrii  is  very  je.^irable. 


Price  75  cts. 


$7.50  per  dozen. 


By   D.   F.    HODGES. 

For  Pr^iHe  :»fl<'fl>(ini?«  ! 

fi'or  l*ra.v«»r   ^et'tlnsrs  ? 

ff'or  Causp  ITfievtingrs  ! 

riiblic  singing  in  large  assemblies  has  now  become  so 
prominent  a  fcMiure,  that  a  Sing:in[;  llook  euucd  to  tho 
taste  and  eap,i<ity  of  llie  multitude,  is  a  necessity.  t-uch 
a  book  is  Living  Waters,  edited  by  a  n'M-rton  of  U;k- 
tinguished  ahiHty  in  tins  direction,  and  filled  with  the 
purest  and  sweetest  lyrics. 

Price    ."JO    crs. 

National  Hymn  ,^^  Tune  Book. 

Designed  for  Opening  and  Chiding  Exercises  in  Pcbool«, 
AcadL-mies,  fc-cmmarivs,  etc.,  forConKiCKational  and  Home 
tjint,'ini,'. 

The  National  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  is  a  volume  of  mod- 
erate size,  and  therefore  .adapted  to  the  wantn  of  congre- 
gations, that  do  not  care  for  a  larger  and  more  expen«ivo 
work. 

It  was  compiled  by  a  gentleman  who  is  an  enthusiast  in 
the  Hiufjing  of  clun-th  niusie.  and  has  ^hown  unconmion 
ability  and  i;'Ood  judLrni<_nl  in  tlie  seIceti(Hi  of  the  tunes, 
which  are  among  the  inopt  popular  oiie^  in  existence. 

A  book  to  1)(^  used  in  KchooU,  must  of  nec-ensity  be  un- 
denominational. Nothing  sectarian  will  be  found  lu  iho 
i-ollection. 

Price  40  ct^.  ^.'8.»  per  liundroil. 


By  H.  R.  PALMEE,  assisted  by  L.  0.  EMERSON, 

can  hardly  fail  to  be  the  Icadinc:;  bnnk  in  137.")  an  1  IbTO, 
Price  $1.3M,  or  $1*^.00  penlozen. 

Sinc;ing  School  Course;  Sacred  and  Secular  MupIc  for 
prartiec;  ^[etlical  Tunes  :ind  Anthems,  all  the  jirodutrts  of 
itio  Inchest  ekill,  and  intended  to  be  the  best  of  material 
for  Birring  School  Teachers,  and  for  use  m  Choirs  and 
Conventions. 


fo:ei  CiXJ^^PE.xE'r  cxioipis- 


an  elevating 


A  inat^niticcnl  dlk'i-tion  of  sacred  niiisi 
cli:irar;cr 
Every  Quartet  Cluiir  Rhouid  havr  a  set  nf  these  books. 
Price  in  Clotli,  •{«'^.7^.     In  ItoariN,  f^--£..>0. 


THE  STANDARD  ! ! 

is  an  ackno\vled;:cd  success,  having  been  \eiy  largely  jn  j 
nsp  in  all  parts  of  tin?  country  dnrinc  the    j);ist   niuMcal 
soasops.     Tlic  compilers  are  l^  ().  KMEIISON  and  II.  K. 
PALMKH. 

Price  .S»l.JO,  or  ^1.1.50  per  <l07.en. 


n 


c 


Cl]Ol\lb^ 


di 


}011\ 


By 


By   GEO 


ROOT. 


To  the  eollccti'-u  of  Tunns  in  this  book  are  prefixed  "  a 
new  and  cnnprelKUHive  view  of  .Mu^^ric  and  its  Not;ition." 
exercises  for  Reulmg  Music  and  Vocal  Training,  Songs, 
rarl-Son^H    UuvnuN,  Etc. 

As  Mr.  Root  if*  not  <)nly  a  puccessful  composer,  but 
poBsesse.-i  unusmd  pkill  in  tVainilii:  voices,  both  singly  and 
In  clioruK,  we  Ibul  very  naturally  in  his  book  a  very  smooth 
"Hing.ible"  style  of  melody,  that  improves  the  voice  of  ibe 
singer,  white  it  pleanes  the  musical  tasic. 


Price  $1.50. 


The  Hafp  of  Judah, 

Of  the  HARP  OF  JUDAH,  it  is  perliai>s  punicient  to  say 
that  it  "  made  the  riput;ition  ''  of  Prof.  Einerson  »i.'*  acom- 
poscr  of  Church  ^lusic.  The  book  has  had  an  imiut-nse 
sale.  It  is  now  as  good  a3  ever,  and,  for  tho^o  who 
have  never  utsed  it,  is  perfectly  new. 


Dr.  Eben.  Tourjee. 

"While  the  music  is  intended  for  common  choirs,  as  well 
as  for  conventions,  musical  Kocietie-,  etc.,  no  nliempt  lian 
been  made  lo  brint;  together  very  easy  music.  It  i.s  t'ood, 
solid,  sacred, — classical. 

The  bookirt  fitronirly  endorsed  by  Zcrralni.Lang,  Parker, 
and  other  eminent  leadcr.i. 

Prico   $2.  •       $13  Per  Dozen. 

Bank's  Antiiem   ServicGg. 

AdajJtcilto  aJl  common  and  special  fierviccs  in  tlic  Epis- 
copal Church.  A  copious  and  rich  supply  for  all  occa- 
sions Is  provided. 

At  the  same  tinio.  the  book  i-*  a  v.alnablc  one  lo  be  used 
occasionally  in  the  clioir.sof  any  denomination. 


JuMlsfcte*    Perkins'  Anthem  Book. 


:px?.ice    $i.50- 

Encouraged  ly  the  very  marked  success  of  tho  IIarp 
r>i'  .IrnAii.  ^Ir.  I'merson.' after  a  pro])er  interval,  brontrht 
'>ut  his  jri'BSIE..%.XE,  which,  ns  a  matter  of  course,  fol- 
lowed in  the  fo.n>trps  of  ii.H  jiredrc'.-sor. 


GRBATOREX  GOLLEGTION  THE  CHORAL  TRIBUTE 


This  U  n  bo(d;  cxpresi^Iy  adapted  to  the  eapacilv  (  f  com- 
mon choji.H.  Thuie  is  ail  ahn-ulant  iirovision  of  Solon, 
Duets,  Trios,  &c.,  but  nothing  is  at  all  beyond  the  presfnt 
reach  of  a  common  choir  t;inp:cr.  Choir  Eeadern  will  here 
find  an  Anthem  for  every  Sunday  in  tlie  yuar. 


Of  P<«alni  anil    filynin    Tunew.   I'liantM.    An- i 
t1ii'm<«  aniS  f*enieiecew.       BBv   HI.   ^T .  C-BiE-lJ'- 
OllKX.    Price,  Cloth  $1.7.>.      JBoarilM,  !^a.;>0. 

The  GUK AT'iREx  CoLLKcTi'iN  lias  nlwavs  been  a  f.iv<ir 
He  with  the  best  singers,  and  i:^  iu  commonuse  for  Quartet 
Choirs. 


The  next  in  order  of  publication  to  tho  Jfnii.ATi:,  and 
distingun-hed  among  Church  Music  Books  fi»r  its  steady 
and  U.iiir  continued  t^alc,  the  second  andthird  seasons  being 

something  like  the  fir.^t. 


With  Piano  or  Organ  Accompaniment. 
S2.75.    Boards  SS.SU. 


Price,  Cloth 


Wilson's  Book  of  Chants.  'BeYotioiial    CllimeS, 


Price,  Cloth  !»3.00;  BaarilM  *l.Ji 

Emerson's  Chants  and  Responses, 

Price.  $1.00. 

Emerson's  Episcopal  Chants. 

Price  73  cts. 

Mr.  Enieiwon  ha-,  in  tho  last  named  book,  provideil  a 
goodly  variety  of  excellent  chants,  and  in  the  other,  not 
only  ihe  EpiSLopal  Chants,  but  a  number  lur  all  denomina- 
tinnn. 

Wilson's  book  has  been  longer  before  the  public.  Is  a 
favorite,  and  has  the  same  general  arrangement  of  con- 
tents. 


By  ASA  HULL.     Price  75  cts. 

For  Aocial   T2«*eii:iir«*. 

^  <*»rry   R^riiysr  TBeetinc''*, 

.\et;;lBl»oriiooil  B^ra.^  «-r  !9Ieetinp:8. 

About  half  of  the  by  inns  and  tunes  are  4)f  tlie  kind  called 
Spiritual  i>oiig>,  and  half  are  standard  Psalm  Tunes  with 

the  appr*!])!  i.ite  words. 

~FILGBI3I'g    HABF. 

Price  A<»  cts.        By  A«a  Hull. 

Pilgrim's  IIarp  ii  entirely  similar  in  design  and  cliarac- 
ter  to  Devotional  Ciiimks.  It  is,  however,  a  smaller  and 
cheajier  hoolc,  lias  not  so  many  b\inns,  but  is,  of  the 
tv.(!,  the  more  "  pocketable"  and  portable. 


Baumbach's    New    Collection    of  Sacred 

MrsiC.     Tiiee,  CK.ih  $2-7:.;  Uoard^  $2.60. 

,  Buck's  Motett  Collection. 

I'll -r.  Cloth  $2  7.-.;  Boards  $2  50. 

Buck's  Second  Motette  Collection. 


Boards  $2..'^0. 
Ihe&e  four  books 


rricc,  Cintli 
Messrs.  Buck  and  Baumhaili   have  in 
amassed  a  rich  store  of  the  best  of  mti^it 

fi'«Bt  ua'ARTEi'  caioin^. 

The  book>.  have  1  .ru'e  pa^es,  have  muliiunh'S  of  So  lop, 
Duet?,  Trios,  and  Quartets,  with  well  arranged  accom- 
paniments for  I'iano,  R-ed  or  Pipe  Org.Tii. 


;CN  and  HOIVIE. 


Price,  tlotli    Jji.jj.    BourtU  ^i.iO. 

A  coIIccLion  of  Anthems.  MotetN.  5cc.,  frrtm  tho  works 

I  of  irmdc!.  Hnyden,  Mozmt,  Ik-etlinvcn,  WlIiui,  .Meiuli!- 

8sohn,  .Soohr.  Clierubiiii,  (rihbfdirt,  Hovre,  Crnnch.  G!i:t;k, 

Kin;;,  WiDter,  Himmi;!,  Xovollo  aud  oihern.  By  (iEORGE 

LEACH. 


A  Catalogue  (lescribiiiR  the  above  aud  about  1,000  other  books  published  by  Ditson  .t  Co.,  sent  t-ee  ou  application.     Also  all  books  mailed, 
post-paid,  foi-  retail  price. 


CHARLES  H,  DITSON  &  CO,, 


NEW   YORK. 


iver  Dstson  ^  Co., 

BOSTON. 


LYON  &  HEALT, 


CHICAGO. 


THE 


Each  book  of  this  splendid  collection  is  separate  and  independent  of  all  others,  is  generally  bought  by  itself,  and  used 
by  itself.  Still,  as  the  volumes  are  all  uniform  in  binding,  size  and  style,  price  and  general  plan,  it  is  quite  proper  that  lliey 
should  be  brought  under  one  general  designation.  Indeed,  what  more  perfect  musical  library  can  be  imagined  !  Each  book 
contains  the  best  music  of  the  kind  indicated  by  the  title,  and  in  some  cases  nearly  all  of  it.  For  instance,  "  Operatic  Pearls  " 
contains  nearly  all  the  pieces  from  standard  operas ;  at  least  nearly  all  that  are  sung  in  concerts.  "  Gems  of  Slrauss  "  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  favorite  compositions  of  the  brilliant  composer ;  and  so  of  other  books. 


Price  of  each  hooJc  in  boards, 
Price  of  each  hook  in  cloth, 
Price  of  each  hook  in  fine  gilt, 


$2.50. 
3.00. 
4.00. 


The  whole  library,  (of  17  books,)  will  cost  from  $40  to  $G4,  the  latter  being  the  aggregate  price  of  the  fine  gilt  edition, 
which  would  bo  just  the  thing  to  present  to  a  musical  couple  who  are  beginning  housekeeping.  The  plainer  bound  books 
are  equally  good  as  to  their  contents,  and  are  invaluable  for  teachers  and  pupils,  being  well  classified,  and  filled  with  the 
most  entertaining  and  useful  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 

THE   I^J^O-ES    ^A-E,E  EXJIjIj   SHEET  IS^XJSIO   SIZE. 


GENERAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  POPULAR  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Gems  of   English  Song.    Vocal.    232  pages. 

I'ublislied   in   3S7."),  anrl  is  filled  with  pieces  that  have,  quite  re- 
cently, become  cstablislied  favoiites. 


Wreath  of  Gems.    Vocal. 
Silver  Chord.    Vocal. 
Musical  Treasure.    Vocal. 


200  pages. 

200 

200 


The  last  named  book  contains  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  music, 
but  the  other  tluee  h;ive  vocal  exclusively.  The  four  books  have  withiu 
their  covers  the  cream  of  all  the  English  Sougs  that  are  published. 


THE  BEST  SONGS  OF  THEEE  NATIONS. 
Gems  of  German  Song.  200  pages. 

Gems  of  Scottish  Song.  200     " 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  200     " 

All  full,  to  repletion,  with  beautiful  music,  but  each  book  entirely 
different  in  character  from  the  oiher. 

THE  BEST  SONGS  OF  ALL  OPERAS. 

Operatic  Pearls.  200  pages. 

Son^s  extracted   from  abciut  50  operas  that  stand  highest  in  popu- 
lar favor.      Foreign  and  English  words. 


THE  SWEETEST  AND  BEST  OF  SACRED  SONCS. 

Gems  of  Sacred  Song,    Vocal.   200  pages. 

These  are  not  psalm  tunes,  but  sheet  music  songs  with  accompani- 
ments that  may  be  played  either  on  the  Piano  or  Eeed  Organ. 

THE  TERY  BEST  VOCAL  DUETS. 

Shower  of  Pearls.     Vocal  Duets.      240  pages. 

Duets  by    llendclssohn,   Glover,   Bishop   and    others,    including 
nearly  all  that  are  of  acknowledged  beauty. 


A  Collection  of  Easy  and  Pleasing  Music. 

The  Organ  at  Home.    Instrumental.   180  pp. 

For  REED  ORGANS.  About  200  pieces,  skilfully  chosen  and 
arranged.  •      - 

THE  MOST  BRILLIANT  MUSIO  EXTANT. 
Gems  of  Strauss,  instrumental.  250  pages. 

Nothing  can  be  brigliter  than  Strauss'  music.  And  these  are  his 
best  pieces.  The  choicest  W.altzes,  Polk.is,  Galoj  s,  Quadrdlcs,  A-c,  in- 
clufhng  those  played  under  the  lead  of  the  master,  during  his  visit  to 
America. 

A  most  Useful  Book  for  Teachers  and  Scholars. 
Home  Circle.   Vol.  1.     Instrumental.     216  pages. 

A  large  collection  of  easy  pieces,  and  ■5vell  fitted  for  the 
"recreation"  of  learuers. 

The  Second  Volume  is  as  good  as  the  First. 

Home  Circle.    Vol.  II.     instrumental.  250  pages. 

The  pieces  in  this  book  are  a  shade  more  diflicult  than  those 
Vol.  I.,  and  to  them  are  added  a  few  excellent  Four-Hand  pieces. 

A   rerj   Complete  Cellection   ef  •ft.llan.l    Jannic. 

Piano  at  Home.    Instrtimental.    250  pages. 

Filled  ■with  the  best  and  most  entertaining  (easy)  music  for  2 
performers. 

Xwo     ComprelieiuiTe      anil      largre    Collection*     of     TOrVI-AIt 
I»I-4XO    riECES. 


Pianists   Album.     Instrumental.         220  pages. 
Pianoforte  Gems.    Instrumental.     216     " 

Each  of  the  two  Books  includes  the  most  successful  music  of  the 
period  of  publication ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  best,  piauo  pieces 
issued  during  about  two  years. 


A  descriptive  catalogue,  eontainimr  concise  descriptions  of  lOOOmtisic  books,  sent  post-freo  on  application.   Ditson  &.  Co's  books  are  for  sale 
by  all  the  principal  dealeis.     Any  book  mailed,  post  free,  for  the  retail  price. 


\.  H.  DITSON  &, 


PUBLISHED     BY 

OLIVER  DiTSON  &  CO., 


BOSTOKT. 


CillC  4.CO. 


's  Jflttrnal  of  ^Xmk, 


%,  |aptr  iif  %xi  n)i  fiitnhn. 


Whole  No.  904. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  DEC.  11,  1875.  Vol.  XXXV.  No.  18. 


Dwight's   Journal 


OF   Music, 

Published  every  other  Saturday 

or,i-VEi^  iDiTSOisr  sz  co. 

377  Washington  St.,  Boston,   Mass. 


JOHN 


D  W  I G  H  T ,       EDITOR, 


^TERMS— If  m.iiled  or  called  for,  $2  00  per  annum  ; 
delivered  by  carriers.  $2.50.     Piiymeiit  in  a.hanee. 

Advertiflements  will  he  inserted  at  the  following  rates : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  tnpertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  mtes  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  8.  8P00NER.  PUINTER.  17  PROVINCE  .«T. 


Jiducvtiscmcnts. 


The  School  of  Vocal  Art, 

in   PlllLADltLPnrA,  for  the  instrurtlon  of  Teachers  .ind 
ArtistB.     Madiime  E    Seileh,  author  of  "The  Voice  in 
Siuf^ini;,*'  and  "  The  Voice  in  Sin-akinp,"  Principal.      Foi 
circulars  apply  to  the  Actuary,  30a  Clinton  Street,  Pbila., 
903.f)t.  "  Pa 

DRE.SDEX,  GERMANY. 

A  LADY  of  Herlip.  Germany,  formerly  te.acher  at  Vas- 
jT^i^  sarand  Wells  Colleges  for  a  nnmbcr  of  years,  in- 
tends t,>  PHtablish  herself  in  Di-esden  to  i-eceive  American 
lather  into  her  family,  and  will  give  all  needful  attention 
to  such  young  ladies  who  want  to  finish  their  education 
there.  She  will  start  f(ir  Gerniany  as  soon  as  a  snflicicnt 
number  of  ladies  have  agreed  to  acconin:iny  her.  Best 
Boston  and  other  references.  Fur  p.irtunilars,  address 
Mis«  E.  CoUN,  Norfolk  House,  Boston  Highlands. 

«01-3t. 

AFIR3r-CLASS  SOPRANO  SINGER  desires  a  situa- 
tion in  .a  church  in  Boston.    Ai)ply  to  Mr.  OLivEli 
DiTSON,  451  Washington  Street. 
liOl-St. 

MRS.    FLORA.    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  |"S2 — ly 

G.     W.     DUDLEY, 
Teacher  of   Singiyig    aiid    Voice    Building. 
(Dr.  H.   R.  Streeter's  Method)   Room  No.   3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Building,  154  Tremont  St. 

[vaT] 

MRS.  JP:NNY  KP^MITON, 

VOCALIST   AND  TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 


Address,  care  of  Oliver  Dirson  &  Co. 


[798 


fe?1 


J.   M.  ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

Sheet  Mostc,  Music  Book,  Mane  for  Periodicals, 
UaSels.  Music  Tillcs,  Etc 


or.  Chestnut  and  Fit^h  Streets, 

i-hii.ai>(:lhiiia. 


893-1  y. 


GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
.     Lessons  on  and  after  Oct,  9,  1S75,  at  690  Washington 
Street.  Boston.    Call  Saturdays  from  II  to  12  o'clock. 

8981  y, 

Perkin's  Anthem  Book. 

$1.40.     Easy  Anthems. 

TPISkl    l»«     I  •  ■  vtr     *•.<>«*.  Just  puhlished. 
If  Id  I    Sjy    «J  U  ry«  a  most  mirth  provoking 

Operetta,  with  line  music. 

Sent,  pcst-paiil,  for  ritiiil  price. 

Liberal  discounts  to  Societies  and  Conventions. 
OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO,,       CHAS  H.  DITSON  &  CO-, 
Boston.  711  B'dway ,  New  York- 


New  UiM  Conseryatory  of  Mnsic, 

^ -i    ,*r        pays  f,,r  9j  hours  instru-^tion   with  the  ablest 
fJ^.LO*  teaeheis.     Send  for  eireulars. 

E.    TOrU-JEE, 

90My.  Mu-ic  Hull,  Boston. 

HOWARD    E.    PARKHURST, 

Organi.'^t  and  Director  of  yiu.^ic, 

At  First  Church.  (Dr.  Ellis),  Boston, 

TKArltEU  OF 

ORGAX,  PIAXO  AND  COMPOSITION. 

Tkh.ms: —Fifty  Dollars  for  20  Lessons. 
Address,  care  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston,  or  20  Bowdoin 
.St.,  Worcester,  M.ass. 


The  X  Piano  Taboret, 


r.VTrNri-:i>  .\i'Uii.4ih,  is:i. 

Mamifactured  by  L.  Postawka  &  Co. 

Pactory  at  Osborn's  Planing  Mill,  State  St., 
Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

For  Sale  by  all  First  Class  Pianoforte  and  Furnitore 

Dealers 
"  Wc  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  otfered  to  the 
public.  STEIN  WAY  i  SONS,  New  York." 

"  Mr.  rostawk.l'fl  Adjustable  Taboret  is  a  long  felt  want 
supplied.     We  consider  it  the  liest  of  the  kinil. 

O.  DITSON  &  CD  ,  Boston,  M.aSB." 


CHURCH    MUSIC. 

NOW  liEADY. 
8\o-:  complete;  40cts.;  or  in  single  numbers 
.4  ilorninfj  Communion  and  £vtnhi'j    Serrire   in    F.      Bv 
S.  I'AKKMAN  TlcKEKM.\N,    Mu's.  Doe..  Cautuar. 
This  work.  thnuKli  designed  for  use  in  the  Ent'lish  Cathe- 
drals, is  ecpiain;-  wed  adapted  to  the  capabilities  and  re- 
quirements of  our  .American  churches,  and  may  conlident- 
ly  be  recoram  nded  to  their  notice. 

ALSO,   BV   THE   S.VME   .WTIIOR, 
Six  Shorl  Anthems  fur  Cuthfdral  or  Parish  C7ioir.i.     This 
colhction.  though  but  recently  published,  has  alieady  met 
with   a  large  sale,  and  been  highly  praised  by   English 
musical  critics. 

Published  by  NOTF.LI.O,  EWEB  t  CO.,  London, 

.\nd  on  sale  by 
J.  L.  PETEKS,  MS  Broadway,  N.  T. 


TWO  GEM-LETS  BY  MENDELSSOHN. 

LORELT.      -Vn  unfinished  Opera.       60    Cents. 
Per  dozen,  $.5.40. 
Complete,   in    that  it    g:ives   a  well-rounded 
satislact'on  to  sing  it,  but  not  a  whole  oiK-ra. 

FIRST    WALPURGIS    NIGHT. 

Cloth    $1.2.-).      Boards  $1.00    Paper  80  Cents. 

Commended   to    the  notice   of    Mu.sio.al    So- 
cieties. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  CHAS.  H.  DITSO\  &  CO., 
Boston.  711  B'dway   New  York. 


§m  ^mc  for  §t(, 

V  0  0  A  L  . 

Compositions  performed  by  Dr.  Hans  von 
IJuelow. 
Gavotte.     From  Gluck'.s  Don  Juan.  Trans,  by 

H.  John.  40 
Ciiaconne.     In  F.  G.  F.  llandfl.  tiO 

Polonaise  Chaiacteristinue.  .S.  Maninszlw.  00 
(iavottc.  ,7.  /•.  (iotlhard.  bO 

.March  Ileioique.    Oji.  :',.  11.  -oon  liutU.w.  00 

IJacli's  Kantasie.     In  (.'  minor.  .'to 

lieethovens  Moonlight  Sonata.     Op.  27,  Xo.  2. 

1.00 
Rhapsodies  Ilongroi.ses.    Ko.  14.  LiKtz.  1.15 

Polaoca  Brillant*^.  In  K  major.  Von  Weber.  75 
Rondo.    In  G.    Op.  51.  No.  :;.  lieitlioven.  75 

Movement  from  lieetlioven's  Sonata.  Op.  31, 

Xo.  ;5.  50 

Xocturue.     Op.  ,17,  Xo.  2.  Chopin.  50 

Medje.     Arabian  Song.     4.  F  minor  to  f. 

Gounod.  40 

Evening.     (La  Sera)     (La  Soir)  P 

4.  y.h  to  v. 
To  Spring.     (.Vu  Priiitemps.) 

For  Slozzo-Soii.  or  Contralto 
Entre  Xous.     4.    G  to  ;/. 
Oh  blu.shing  Flowers  of  Krumie' 

to  f. 
Silver  and  Gold.      G.  C  to  f. 
Rose  of  the  Alps.        4.  D  to  f. 
Must  we  then  meet  .as  Strangers 

llluslr.  Title.     3.  A6  to  f. 
The  Days  that  are  no  more.     4. 

Sunset  Hour.     Alto  or  Baiitone 

B''  to  d.  uuwe.  ou 

When  the  Tide  comes  in.      2.    D  to  d. 

Barnhy.  40 
Gr.icious  Heaven!    (Ciel  pietoso).    ."i.  G  tof. 

Jiellini.  30 
Kissing  in  the  Moonlight.      3.    D  to  y. 

INSTEUMENTAl. 
Home  Treasures.  Smallicood,  ea.  40 

Xo.  5.     What  are  the  Wild  Waves.     2.  F. 
"     9.     Pulaski's  Banner.  2.  G. 

"  10.     (iod  lilcss  the  Prince  of  Wales.  2.  G. 
"  11.     Licjuiii  (icm.  2.   G. 

"  12.     Thy  Voice  is  near.  2.  G. 

The  Life  of  Youth.     (Jugendleben).     12  easy 

Pieees,  Lichner,  ea.  30 

X'o.  6.     Silent  Wi.shes.     2.  G. 
"     S.     Presentiment.     2.  F. 
"   10.     Joy  and  (iood  Fortune.     2.  D. 
Le  Pres  St.  Gervais.     Waltzes.  --1  coh son.  50 

La  (Juitara.  Air  de  Ballet.  3.  C.  AnI/dojite.  40 
Three  Studies.     Xo.  L      C.  Perabo.  ,35 

Alpen  Rose.  Poll>a  Mazurka.  3.  C.  .K.  Wnhm.  30 
March  Violets  Polka.  ',',.  D.  E.  Strait.iK.  ;i5 
M.arche  Heroique.     5.     B'<.  Von  liiUoic.  50 

Galop  Brilliant.     Sponholtz.    .Simplified. 

i-     *^'.  Maylatli.  40 

Whirlwind  Galop.  .3.     D.  \yhilney.  30 

Star  of  Home.     (Heimathstern).     Fantasie 

Brillante.         5.  F.  Zuhn.  40 

Burletta.      3.  C  minor.       Hajnblin.   2  hands,  35 

Books. 
Gems  of  E.\(iLisn  Song. 
Boards.  $2.50.       Cloth,  $3.00.       Fine  Gilt,  $4.00. 
High  school  Cuoik.     For  High  Schools,  Acad- 
emies and  Seminaries.     By  L.  O.  Emer- 
.sox  and  \V.  S.  Tii.riKN. 
Price  $l.l.w,),  or  $9.00  per  dozen. 


Mtsic  BV  Matl.— If  uslc  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  be- 
l:ig  two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof 
about  one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  J^ersonw, 
at  a  distance  will  lind  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  cau  ajao  be  Bent  ut 
double  these  rates. 


DAVIGHT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Christmas  Anthem  in  G.  Millnrd.  75 

Anthem.     l3ii^;lit,fNl  ami  Best  of  thu  SoriK  of 

Mill  Moiniiit;.  Ihidlcij  Buck.  25 

Anthem.  Thcro  were  .Slieijberils.  Mm-'jan.  ?,0 
Christmas  Carol.  The  Ansels sang.  M(tT>ih.  :« 
Christmas  Carols.  oWimdXcw.  ihmmrd.  ;;s 
Christmas  and  Easter  Carols.  "       5" 

Merry  Christmas.    Jlorceau  de  SaUm,  for 

Piano.  O.  I),  mison.  GO 

This  last,  with  its  oharminsr  music,  and  fine 
illustrated  title,  will  be  a  neat  f'hiistmas  gift 
to  a  youns  musical  friend.  The  others  are 
first-class  anthems  or  carols  for  Xnifis. 


COMPOS  ITIOMS 


PERFORMED  BY 


Gavotte.     From  Gluck's  Don  Juan.  Trans,  by 

ir.  John.  40 
riiaconne.     In  F.  G.  F.  Handel.  60 

Polonaise  Characteristique.  S.  Monin^zko.  6'i 
(T.avot^e.  J.  P.  Gotthard.  50 

March  Ileroique.  Op.  3.  H.  Von  Buelow.  60 
Bacirs  Fantasie.     In  C  minor.  35 

Beethoven's  iloonliirht  Sonata.  Op.27,No.2.  1.00 
Rhapsodies  Hongroises.     No.  14.  Lixtz.  1.25 

Polacca  Brillante.  In  E  major.  Vrm  Weber.  75 
Kondo.  In  G.  Op.  51,  No.  2.  Beethmen.  75 
Movement  from  Beethoven's  Sonata.     Op.  31, 

No.  3.  50 

Nocturne.     Op.  37,  No.  2.  Chopin.  50 


B0IL8T0N  CLDB  GOLLEGTION 

or 

German  aud  English  Four-Part  Songs. 

For  Men's  "Voices.  Price  S1..50. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  progress,  that 
enough  of  male  quartets  and  societies  should 
liave  sprung  into  existence,  to  warrant  the  pub- 
lication of  this  line  book. 

Its  excellence  is  endorsed  by  the  names  of  the 

authors, — Macfarren,  Sullivan,  Schubert,  Esser, 

Adams,    P,ubinstein,    Benedict.   Hartel.  Seifert, 

Neumann,  Liszt,  Von  Bree,  and  a  score  of  others. 

2  0  pages,  well  filled. 


APPENDIX    TO 


core's  J£nc!)cIop(^(lia  of  fl[urjif. 


■w. 


BY 

3VEO  OK,E. 


Price   50   cts. 

Mr.  Jloore  has  done  a  valuable  work  for  the 
present,  as  well  as  the  future  of  American  music. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  realize,  as  our  descendants 
■will,  that  we  are  of  the  "forefathers"  in  art  on 
this  side  of  the  .\tlantic.  Now  Mr.  Moore  has, 
in  his  large  Cyclopedia,  (S6.)  iudustriously  noted 
down  everything  melodious  that  has  happened 
fiom  the  time  of  Tubal  Cain  to  A.D.  18.54,  and 
in  the  present  Appendix  brines  together  musical 
information  that  hasaceumulated  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  larger  book. 

A  very  convenient  book  for  reference. 


BY   J.  C.    D.    PAKKER. 

Price  60  cents. 
Not  Songs  with  7  paits,  but  7  Songs  or  Glees, 
each  of  which  has  four  parts. 

As  originally  sung  by  the  musical  Club  under 
Mr.  Parker,  they  attracted  much  attention,  and 
were  pronounced  favorites.  Favorite  Glees  are 
not  plenty.     Ti  y  them ! 

OLIVEU  KITSCH  .%  CO.,  tHA.S.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

Bostou.  Ill  Br'divay,  X.  T. 

I'UELISHEBS. 


New  and  Beautiful  Instmmeiit. 

THE 


CA-BIlSrET      OE.C3--A.ISr_ 

An  exquisite  combination,  adding  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  organ  much  of  that  of  the  pianofoite 
and  harp.  With  a  donbie-reed  organ,  complete 
and  perfect  in  every  respect,  is  combined  a  new 
iiistiument,  the  P'lANO-HAItP,  the  tones  of 
which  aic  produced  by  steel  tongues  or  bars, 
rigidly  set  in  steel  plates  affixed  to  a  sounding 
box,  and  struck  by  hammers,  as  in  the  piano- 
forte. The  tones  are  of  a  pure,  silvery,  bell-like 
quality,  very  beautiful  in  combination  or  alter- 
nation with  the  oigaii  tones.  The  organ  may 
be  used  alone,  and  is  in  every  respect  as  complete 
and  perfect  an  organ  as  without  the  Pl.-i No- 
ll ARP,  or  may  be  used  with  the  PIANO-HARP ; 
the  latter  may  be  used  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion with  any  or  all  the  stops  of  the  organ,  to 
which  it  adds  greatly  in  vivacity,  life  and  variety; 
adapting  it  to  a  much  wider  range  of  music. 

Upon  its  invention  and  introduction,  about  a 
year  since,  this  new  instrument  was  received 
with  so  much  favor,  that  the  demand  greatly 
exceeded  the  manufacturers'  utmost  ability  to 
supply;  so  that  they  have  had  no  occasion  to 
advertise  it  extensively.  Having  now  perfected 
facilities  for  a  laige  supply,  they  offer  it  with 
confidence  to  the  public. 

The  MASON  *  HAMLIN  ORGANS  are  now 
sold  for  cash,  or  for  monthly  or  quarterly  pay- 
ments, or  are  rented  until  rent  pays  for  them. 

Circulars,  with  drawings  and  full  descriptions, 
free.  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.  154 
Tremont  street,  Boston  ;  25  Union  square,  NEW 
YORK;  80  and  82  Adams  street,  CHICAGO. 


Yrikl  by  Jui^y. 

Comic  Operetta  by  Sullivan. 

Price    $I.«0, 

The  dry  and  musty  preciu'-ts  of  the  courts  of 
law  would,  one  would  think,  furnish  but  scanty 
materials  for  the  Muse  of  Music.  Hut  this  is 
good  music  and  most  comic  text  from  beginning 
to  end. 

.Judge,  Lawyers,  Plaintiff  and  Defendant  ably 
take  the  solos,  and  Jury  and  symp.athizing  spec- 
tators somewhat  uproariously  uphold  the  chorus. 

The  upsliot  of  the  matter  "is,  that  Judge  and 
all  hands  fall  in  love  with  the  pretty  l^laintiff, 
who  finally  carries  off  His  Honor,  and  gives  up 
the  prosecution  of  the  uon  appreciating  Defend- 
.ant. 


CENTENNIAL    COLLECTION 

FOR 

QuaB  Folk's  €o5v^oeets. 

By  Dr.  Tourjee.  40  cts. 

Containing  all  of  the  old  songs,  and  "  a  great 
de.al  more."  That  is,  the  nimil.ier  of  "  stock 
pieces"  usually  heard  in  the  well-known  ancient 
concerts  is  quite  limited.  Dr.  Touije  ehas  un- 
earthed a  number  more,  and  all  are  true  antiques 
and  worthy  of  performance. 

As  the  year  1876  will  be  great  for  memorial 
celebrations,  this  will  be  a  most  convenient  book 
from  which  to  extract  appropriate  music. 


m  HIGH  SCHOOL  CHOIR. 

FOP, 

High  Schools  Academies,  &c., 

By  L.  O.  Emekson  and  W.  S.  Tildkn. 

Price  SI. 00.  SO.OO  Per  dozen. 

This  new  book  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
THE  HOUR  OF  SINGING.  Those  who  have 
used  that  very  useful  and  popular  book,  will 
need  no  urging  to  adopt  a  new  work  by  the 
same  authors. 
OLIVEB  DirSOX  i  CO.,  CH.VS.  H.  DITSOX  i  CO., 
Boston.  :il  B'lvaj,  X.  T. 

PUBLISHERS. 


Christmas  Anthem  in  G. 

Ami    tb<*r«    m«t«'    KiiepllerilM. 

By  HARRISON  MILLARD. 

PRICE    75    CTS. 

This  is  among  the  brightest  and  best  of  Christ- 
mas pie<'es,  not  dithcidt,  quite  varied,  affording 
plenty  of  scope  both  for  solo  and  clioru.s  talent; 
in  short,  just  what  is  needed  for  the  next  Xmas 
service. 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

Price  in  Boards,  $2.50.    In  Cloth,  $3.00. 
Clotli,  Fine  Gilt  for  Presents,  $4.00. 

The  latest  book  of  Ditson  &  Co's  Home  Musi- 
cal LiBit.\7{Y,  and  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  other.  A  large  number  of  extra  good 
songs  have,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  come 
into  popular  notice  and  approval.  The  best  of 
these,  with  a  half  dozen  of  classics,  (omitted  in 
other  books),  form  this  first-class  collection. 

There  are  about  75  songs.  Pages  full  sheet 
music  size. 


A  Welcome  Visitor ! 

OUR  NEW  SABBATH  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 
THE 

BY   H.    .S.  AND  Vf.  O.  PERKIXS. 

Full  of  bright,  sweet,  pure,  shining  songs,  of 
which  there  can  never  be  too  many. 
Don't  get  a  new  book  before  examining  this. 

OLIVER  DITSOX  ft  CO.,        CHAS.  H.  I)IT.SO>'  4  CO., 
Boston.  ;il  B'dnajr,  >'.  T. 

PUBLISHEES. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYN3S. 
(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  &  Co.) 

MUSIC     PUBLISHERS 

AND    IieALEKS   in 

Sleet  Isic,  Isic  Boots, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

E  D  W.     .S  C  H  U  13  E  li  T  U     &     C  O. 

IMPO.tTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UXION  SQUAKE, 

KEW   TOIiK.  [795 


LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music.  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  Largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

^;3=ln  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  it  Co.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
1..1  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Music.  [794 — 3m 


Whole  ^o.  904. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  DEC.  11,  1875. 
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The  Piano-Forte. 

A  BRIEF  INQUIRY  IXTO  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE 
IXSTRUaENT. 

Copious  as  is  Ii\imaii  speecli  in  locutions  of 
an  expostulatory  kind,  it  is  sometimes  very 
(litfirnlt  to  fix  upon  a  form  of  remonstrmcc 
which  shall  be  at  once  mild  and  firm,  courteous 
vet  impressive.  The  French  Commi'nf  ihmc?  is 
less  an  expression  of  repreiiension  than  of  in- 
terrogative surprise;  while,  although  tliere  is 
an  immensity  of  sisnilicanee  in  the  Spanish 
Homhre  !  that  interjeetive  noun  is  of  individual 
and  not  of  general  aiiplicahility  ;  ami,  moreover, 
you  cannot  say  llomhre!  to  ii  lady.  Theehissic 
Proh  !  junior  !  has  lieen  worn  intoleralily  tliread- 
bare;  tlie  Transatlantic  Hold  on!  is  slanjj;  and 
the  Scottish  Ell,  nion!  is  archaic.  But  perliaps 
we  shall  find  the  expression  we  seek  in  (Uirown 
modern  English,  and  in  tlie  ))landly  renuni- 
strant  and  vaguely  dissuasive  plirasc,  Now. 
really!  It  may  mean  a  great  deal,  or  it  may 
mean  scarcely  anytliing  at  all ;  but  it  has  found 
general  acceptance  in  polite  Ensrlish  s'-ciety  of 
recent  date  as  a  substitute  fortlie  powerful  but 
nnseemly  expletives  in  whicli  even  our  kings 
and  princes  were  accustomed  to  signify  their 
dissent  from  a  given  proposition.  Anxious  not 
to  transrrress  tlie  etiquette  of  inter!;ational  cDur- 
tesy,  we  thus  conceive  that  there  could  scarcely 
be  a  more  approjniate  remark,  with  which  to 
confront  the  curiously  ino|)portuiic  scheme 
which  lias  just  been  set  on  foot  in  the  city  of 
Florence,  tlian  Now,  really!  It  is  gravely  aii- 
iKuinced  that  pre])arations  are  being  made  to 
ceU'brate  next  year  in  the  Tuscan  cajiital  the 
centenary  of  Cristofori,  who,  '>n  "evidence  in- 
adequate to  prove  a  debt,  impotent  to  convict 
of  the  lowest  ollence,"  has  been  proclaimed  to 
be  the  inventor  of  the  piano-forte.  Wc  jiropose 
to  strip  this  virtually  mythical  inventor  of  the 
laurels  unjustly  ]ila?ed  upon  his  brow;  but  it  is 
not  our  purpose  arbitrarily  toset  up  in  his  .stead 
any  fresh  claimant  to  tlie  honor  of  having 
devised  an  instrumiuit  of  music  whicli  for  the 
last  hundred  years  has  been  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment to  some  and  of  aiMite  mental  and  physical 
agony  to  others.  The  piano-forte,  in  fact,  was 
never  invented,  in  the  propersense  of  the  term, 
at  all ;  since,  at  its  best,  it  is  imly  an  adaptatitm, 
yet  susce|)tible  of  )ierfectil)ility.  of  a,  longseries 
of  stringed  instruments — one  of  the  earliest  of 
which  may  have  been  played  upon  by  St.  Ce- 
cilia, whose  ancestresses  may  have  been  taught 
by  Timotlieus,  who  may  have  learnt  the  original 
art  from  Apollo. 

A  hundred  years  may  be  regarded  as  tlie 
fairly  approximative  ]ieriod  durini;  which  the 
civilized  world  has  been  either  blessed  or  af- 
flicted* with  an  improved  liarmonic  machine  in 
which  the  sounds  are  produced  by  imparting 
vibration  to  elastic  strings  lightly  stretched 
over  a  case  or  Iiox,  and  covered  with  thin 
boards,  the  resonance  of  wdiich,  im])arted  to  the 
volume  of  air  which  they  enclose,  enhances  the 
development  of  the  sound.  The  old  composers, 
in  writing  their  concerted  or  orchestral  pieces, 
could  only  avail  themselves,  as  mechauical 
means  of  exin-es.sion,  of  such  instruments  as 
virginals,  spinets,  clavichords,  and  harpsi- 
chords: but  so  soon  as  some  ingenious  crafts- 
man had  improved  the  antique  instrument  into 
the  modern  piano,  the  mnestri,  recognizing  the 
peculiar  capabilities  of  the  amended  machine, 
repaid  their  oblig.atious  to  the  mechanician  by 
writing  for  the  piano  unprecedentedly  fine  pieces 
of  music,  and  by  practising  the  execution  of 
those  productions  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give 
as  once  the  highest  celebrity  to  the  novel  ap- 
paratus.    It  is  remarkable  that  while  poetry, 


architecture,  sculpture,  and.  in  its  noblest 
forms,  painting  attained  their  highest  perfec- 
tion in  aijes  of  remote  anti()uity,  it  has  lieen  re- 
served for  the  moderns  to  achieve  unsurpasse<T 
excellence  in  music,  which  is  itself  probably 
the  most  ancient  of  arts,  since  tlii're  are  few 
savages  who  cannot  sing.  This  apparent  anom- 
aly, however,  disappears  when  we  rememlier 
that,  in  all  cases  save  that  of  the  fiddle,  tlie 
progress  of  iustrtimental  music  diqicuids  mainly 
on  the  mechanical  perfection  nf  the  instrument 
wliii'h  gives  it  voice  and  meaning.  Thus  it 
follows  that  music,  as  a  line  art,  should  be  at 
jiresent  in  a  more  advanced  slate  than  at  any 
other  period,  f<ir  tlie  reason  that  never  before 
have  our  mechanical  resources  been  so  great  or 
so  fully  ileveloiied.  There  may  havi!  been 
plenty  of  Mendelsst)hns  and  Schuberts  as  com- 
posers in  olden  days;  but  there  could  have  been 
but  few  such  executants  as  Tlialberg  or  Liszt, 
because  there  were  no  siidiciently  ]ierfocted  in- 
struments adajited  to  the  fiUl  display  of  their 
ca]iiicity.  ICven  as  regards  the  composcu's  it  is 
not  iuqiossibh'  that  miu-h  of  that  which  we  call 
th(^  sublime-simplicity  and  the  artless-pathos  of 
a  f.ulli  <u-  a  Harry  I.,awes,  a  Purcell  or  a  Locke, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that.  a)iart  from  the  organ, 
they  were  di'stilute  of  technical  resources  for 
carrying  out  tluur  ideas;  nor,  wc;  trust,  is  it  ir- 
revcriuit  to  assume  that  the  illustrious  Mozart 
liimself,  who  only  lived  to  see  the  earliest,  ex- 
periments in  the  modern  piano-forte,  would 
h.-ive  written  still  more  masjniMcently  than  he 
did  if  he  had  had  the  use  of  a  Hroad  wood  or  an 
Erard's  (Iraml  in  lieu  of  a  clavichord  ora  spin-  I 
el.  The  leading  i<lea  of  the  mod(U-n  liiano  is 
that  of  making  the  jack,  or  liammer.  strike  the 
string  instead  of  pulling  it;  l)ut  the  conception 
of  this  notion  has  I)een  claimed  by  the  French, 
the  Italians,  and  the  rrcrnians,  and  the  re.il 
originator  is  hopelessly  lost  in  an  innumerable 
cloud  of  claim:ints.  Some  kind  of  hammer-  ! 
harpsichord  is  mentioned  in  the  OiormiU:  iVItnl- 
in  so  early  as  the  year  1711.  It  ajqiears  to  have 
been  an  enclosed  adaptation  of  the  niedia'val 
cn-iginal.  and  one  was  broujrht  to  England  in 
the  reign  of  George  II.  ;  but  so  slow  and  iin- 
])erfect  was  its  niec'hanisni  that  nothing  much 
livelier  than  the  Dead  .March  in  S-itil  could  be 
played  upon  it.  The  great  defect  of  the  prim- 
itive hammer  was  that  it  did  not  instantaneous- 
ly quit  the  string  after  it  had  struck  the  blow, 
so  that  the  sound  was  deaileued;  but  this  defi- 
ciency is  said  to  have  lieen  remedied  in  17(53 
by  one  Christoph  Oottlieb  Schroetcr,  of  IIo- 
henstein  in  Hohemia.  Is  this  the  Cristofori 
ndiom  the  Florentin(^s  propose  to  honor  ? 
Schroetcr  ])ublislied  an  explanatory  ])amphlet 
iu  wdiich  he  ci-rtainly  said  that  .a  pcu-foruier  on 
tliis  instrument  could  \)\.\\  pii:no  nr  forte  at 
pleasure;  but  it  is  on  record  that  more  than 
twenty  years  previously,  wluMi  .lohn  Sebastian 
Bach  visited  Frederick  the  threat  at  Berlin,  the 
King  was  so  pleased  with  certain  forte-pianos 
manufactured  by  one  Silbermann.  of  Freilnirg. 
that  he  purchased  no  fewer  than  fifteen  of  these 
instruments,  and  caused  them  to  be  placed  in 
different  apartments  of  his  palace  for  the  delec- 
tation of  himself  and  the  great  musician.  But 
kings  are_an  inconstant  race,  and  eighteen  years 
afterwards  Frederick,  grown  weaty  of  his  forte- 
pianos,  ordered  from  England  the  very  finest 
harpsichord  that  could  be  ]n-odueed  by  the  first 
maker  of  the  day,  Tschudi,  of  Loudon,  the 
predecessor  of  the  actual  firm  of  Broadwood. 

Into  the  further  bibliography  of  the  popular 
instrument  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter; 
since  enough  has  been  said,  perhaps,  to  show 
that  we  were  justified  in  putting  before  tlie 
Florentine  committee    plain   reasons   why  the 


celebration  of  the  centenary  of  an  inventor  who 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  would  be  almost 
ludicrous  in  its  inappropriateness.  As  it  is. 
there  happen  actuallv  to  be  two  Christophers 
in  the  field  ;  one  the  Christoph  (iottliel)  Schroe- 
tcr. as  afore.s.'iid  ;  and  tlie  other,  Bartolomeo 
Cristofoli  or  Cristofori,  wdio  was  almost  con- 
temporary with  the  Bohemian,  and  who  pro- 
duced an  instrument  which  he  called  "grave 
cembalo  col  piano  c  forte;"  but  in  neithercase 
would  Florence  have  anv  fieculiar  riiilit  to  hold 
a  piano  centenary.  If  Sidiroeter  was  the  origi- 
nator, the  festival  should  be  held  at  Tlohen- 
stein;  if  Cristofoli  was  tlu!  man.  it  is  in  Padua, 
of  whicli  learned  city  lu'  was  a  native,  that  his 
memory  should  be  honored.  Aijain.  the  Czech 
and  the  Italian  might  find  their  (daims  disputed 
liy  the  Frenchm.au  Marius,  who.  in  171(5,  nian- 
factured  an  instrument  iu  wliich  the  j.acks 
were  little  hammerstipped  with  leather,  instead 
of  the  wooden  tonirues  wdii<',h  had  formerly  im- 
pelled the  crow-quills  of  the  old  spinets.  Ma- 
rius called  his  piano  a  rkn-crin  ii  ni'ii/litx;hnt  he 
is  shrewdly  suspected  of  haviuir  plagiarized  his 
idea  from  a  magnificently  elaborates  made  clav- 
er.in.  by  .lohanii  IJiudu-rs,  of  Antwerp,  so  early 
as  l(>:iO.  For  the  rest,  conceding  the  |)oint  that 
the  thoroughly  modern  piano  is  about  a  hun- 
dred years  old.  there  could  be  no  harm  in  the 
fiiixitiri  jn'.r  hi  )ii'.i^ira  holding  a  ))iaiio-f(n"te  cen- 
tenary in  any  city  in  the  civilized  world  wJKU'e 
pianos  jangle;  but  why  thefi'stivid  sliouldtake 
place  ill  Florence;,  or  indeed  in  Italy  at  all — a 
country  wdiich  has  produced  very  few  renowned 
executants  on  the  piano-forte,  and  is  incapable 
moreover  of  manuf.icturing  first-rate  pianos — 
passes  coinpreluuision.  We  arc  told,  neveirthe- 
less,  that  Cristofori's  dubious  invention  is  to  be 
commemorated  by  a  series  of  international  con- 
certs, at  wdiich  the  Abbe  Liszt  hasconsentcMl  to 
play;  but  if  tluu-e  be  any  of  the  old  Adam  left 
in  tliat  reverend  pianist  he  would  be  justilied, 
we  should  say.  in  fiin;,diiy  his  music  stool  at  the 
heads  of  the  Florentine  committee  as  a  ])racti- 
cal  jilea  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  his  quasi- 
coui)iitriot  Schroetcr.  For  the  rest,  a  congress 
of  pianos  and  pi.auo-forte  |ilayers  in  any  great 
European  ca])ital  would  be  a  much  more  sensi- 
ble undertaking  than  a  centenary  in  memory  of 
a  doubtless  respectable  mechanic  about  w  horn 
nothing  that  is  tangible  can  be  remembered. 
There  would  Ik;  no  harm  in  passing  in  review 
the  old  instruments  of  the  early  Broadwoods, 
the  Backers,  tlie  Zuinpfs,  the  Kirkmans,  the 
Pohlmaus.  the  Becks,  the  Stodarls,  the  Toinp- 
kinsons,  and  the  dementis,  should  any  of  those 
antiquated  ]iianos  yet  survive,  and  contrasting 
them  wdtli  the  grands,  semi-grands,  the  hori- 
zontals, the  u]iriglits,  the  cabinets,  the  cottages 
of  the  best  modern  makers,  not  forgetting  the 
famous  iron  pianos  of  the  American  Chicker- 
ings.  But.  if  such  .an  assemblage  is  to  be  held 
in  Italy,  Milan  would  be  a  much  better  place 
to  h(dd  it  in  than  Florence,  since,  outside  the 
capital  of  Loinbardy,  there  is  a  very  vast  plain 
called  the  Piazza  dWrmi,  in  which  the  piano- 
maniacs  could  celebrate  their  mysteries,  thus 
enabling  that  portion  of  the  community  who 
do  not  appreciate  the  piano-forte  to  give  the 
instrumentalists  a  wdde  lierth.  Concurrently 
a  snialler  congress,  composed  either  of  cynics 
or  of  sages,  might  hold  a  quiet  sederunt  in  the 
interior  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  res(dving, 
if  resolution  be  possible,  several  curious  ques- 
tions: First,  how  it  comes  about  that  piano- 
fiirte-playingis  the  only  art  the  almost  incessant 
study  and  practice  of  which  fails  to  confer  on 
the  student,  save  in  rare  instances,  anything 
beyond  a  mediocre  degreii,of  proficiency;  sec- 
ondly, wdiy,  although  female  executants  on  this 
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instrument  are,  as  against  mon,  as  ten  to  one, 
really  flistingnislipd  lady  |)ianislcs  arc  afjainsl 
pnifcssors  of  tlm'rhallii'r^f-Kalklircnncr  calibre 
—  for  fear  of  being  iuvidiiiiis  we  speak  only  of 
the  dead — as  one  to  a  Inindred;  thirdly,  why 
ladies  who  in  tlii^ir  maiden  years  have  lieen 
brilliant  performers  nsnally  aliandoii  the  pin- 
suit  of  instrumental  nuisie  so  soon  as  thev  get 
niarrie<l;  and,  finally,  wdiy  it  is  that,  whilst  the 
nnmlii^r  of  men  of  the  brightest  genius  who 
have  been  professional  or  amateur  tiddlers  or 
violinists  is  amazing,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
great  piano-forte-players  of  the  past,  e.velnding 
the  great  composers,  to  whom  all  mnsical  in- 
struments should  l)e  familiar,  have  not  been 
able  to  do  anything  more  than  pilay  on  the 
piano-forte  ? 

Geokge  AiFGUSTiTS  Sai.a. 


Cherubini's  "Water-Carrier"  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre,  London. 

[From  tlie  Tt-lesraph,  Oct.  29.) 

Mr.  Carl  Rosa  is  the  Ahiliel  of  his  order — "among 
the  t'jiithless  t'aitliful  only  he."  In  his  eyes  a  mana- 
ger's pvospeclns  is  not  an  elaborate  joke,  bnt  a  doc- 
imient  containing  pledges  wliicli  liave  to  he  redeemed. 
He  looks  upon  it  an  sirieiiy,  and  is  ready  to  make 
sacrifices  in  vindication  of  its  honor,  as  on  Wednes- 
d.ay  niglit,  when  lie  pruduced  t'hernhini's  "Les  lieii.\ 
Junrnees."  Every  opera  announced  in  the  ]irospec- 
tus  of  the  too  brief  season,  this  e.\cepfed,  had  been 
bronght  out,  and  only  lour  more  performances  could 
be  given,  all  of  which  it  was  easy  to  devote  to  well- 
known  and  assuredly  profitable  works.  But  Mr. 
Rosa  bad  promised  "  Les  Deux  Journees,"  and  that 
w.as  enough.      He  kept  his  word. 

The  choice  of  "  Les  Denx  Journees,"  or  "  The 
Water  Carrier,"  as  in  the  English  version  it  is  called, 
was  a  bold  one,  and  the  performance  of  the  opera 
could  only  be  regarded  as  experimental.  In  all 
countries  this  work  is  talked  of  as  a  masterpiece,  but 
in  none  has  it  ever  become  thoroughly  popular.  At 
the  Opera  Connque  of  Paris  —  successor  to  the 
Theatre  Feydeau,  where  "  Les  Deux  Journees"  was 
first  heard — it  is  known  only  in  the  library;  while 
even  Germany,  though  more  acquainted  with  it  as 
"  Der  Wasser-Trager,"  refuses  "  letters  of  naturali- 
zation "  in  its  favor.  The  history  of  "  The  Water 
Carrier  "  amongst  ourselves  is  even  more  disheart- 
ening. A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Mapleson,  in  an 
access  of  classical  revivalism,  brought  out  Cherubi- 
ni's opera,  but  was  so  disheartened  by  the  aspect  of 
a  house  tilled  only  with  connoisseurs  who  never  pay 
that  he  withdrew  it  alter  one  perfoi'mance.  Till 
Wednesday  night  this  made  up  the  entire  career  of 
the  work  in  England,  and  it  must  be  adnutted  that, 
viewing  the  wdiole  situ:ition,  some  boldness  was 
necessary  for  another  attempt.  Conviction  of  this 
fact  is  not  lessened  hy  the  knowdedge  that  there  are 
obvious  and  intelligble  reasons  why  "The  Water 
Carrier"  has  not  charmed  the  Tiudtitude.  The  sto- 
'■y,  albeit  pure  in  sentiment,  and  appealing  to  lofty 
and  generous  instincts,  is  too  much  involved  for  an 
opera,  while  fatally  disregardful  of  the  rule  that 
insists  upon  or.e  prominent  character,  through  which 
a  "  star  ''  may  shine.  The  music,  moreover,  sternly 
a\u\A>i  (III  cnptandnin  effects,  and  subordinates  itself 
to  the  course  of  the  drama  with  a  completeness  that 
should  relax  the  grim  visage  of  the  savagest  warrior 
under  the  banner  of  Wayiier.  An  opera  so  con- 
structed, and  dealing  in  simple,  heroic  fashion  with 
the  devofedness  of  a  conmion  laborer,  has  little  to 
recoiTimend  it  wdien  judged  by  ordinary  standnrds. 
The  question  for  Mr.  Carl  "Rosa  was,  therefore, 
whether  a  public  could  be  found  who  would  resrnrd 

the   work  in  a  ditferent  and  higher  light a   public 

able  to  appreciate  pure  and  noblo  motives,  even 
wdien  conveyed  through  an  imperfect  medium,  and 
qualified,  also,  to  discern  the  excellence  of  music 
wdiich,  with  unfaltering  wing,  keeps  in  the  highest 
region  of  art.  Mr.  Rosa  an»wered  this  question 
affirmatively,  and.  judging  hy  the  aspect  of  his  the- 
atre and  the  behavior  of  his  audience  on  Wednesday 
night,  he  was  not  far  wrong.  The  opera  won  a  cu- 
mulative succeed.  Well  i-eceived  throughout  the 
first  act,  the  second  evoked  warmth,  while  the  third 
excited  enthusiasm.  Something  of  this  must  no 
doubt  be  attributed  to  a  performance  of  real  merit, 
but  Cherubini  spoke  to  willing  and  sympathetic  ears. 
Applause  was  hushed  during  his  ritornellos,  that 
not  even  a  bar  of  the  music  might  be  lost.  This  is 
an  encouraging  state  of  things,  and  may  well  make 
those  who  desire  the  jfl-ogress   of  dramatic   music 


more  anxious  than  ever  to  sec  Mr.  Carl  R,osa  at  the 
head  of  a  permjini'iit,  and  Hoin-ishini;  enterprise. 

"The  Water  Carrier"  w.as  so  fidly  discussed  in 
connection  with  it,s  pcrrorinantM'  at  Dr'ury-lane  that 
we  should  not  now  be  justified  in  treating  it  as  an 
nidcnown  woid,'.  Rut  slress  may  airain  be  laid  upon 
the  ])urity  and  patlios  of  Bouilly's  libretto — in  this 
respect  a  true  sister  of  that  which  came  from  the 
s.'ime  jicn  and  f(dl  into  the  hands  of  Beethoven.  It 
is  not,  after  all,  necess;irv  to  search  for  the  subject 
of  an  opera  among  garbage,  in  the  gutters,  or 
between  the  covers  of  the  "  Newgate  Calendar." 
We  are  sometimes  led  to  arcue  the  contrary  from 
the  prevalence  of  filth  and  crime  on  the  lyric  sta<je  : 
wherefore,  if  "  The  Water  Carrier  "  did  nothing  else 
but  demonstrate  that  a  purer  atmosiihere  is  possible, 
it  would  serve  an  excedent  purpose.  But  Cherubi- 
ni's o[iera  does  more.  It  shows  how  music,  as  severe 
in  its  dignity  and  chaste  in  its  tone  as  some  Greek 
temple,  is  compatible  with  the  humble  t  surround- 
iuirs.  What  can  be  more  homelv  than  the  dwelling 
of  the  poor  water  carrier,  or  more  miberoic  than  the 
fnnnly  jt>ys  L'ud  anxieties  which  there  pass  before 
us  V  Yet  into  Ibis  rude  abode  and  this  lowly  life 
music  enters,  not  to  aliash  and  humiliate  bv  con- 
trast, but  to  ele\ate  and  ennoble.  According  to 
some  theorists  bavins^  a  reverence  for  what  thev  re- 
gard as  the  fitness  of  things,  the  refined  and  exalted 
music  given  by  Cherubini  to  his  bumble  characters 
is  out  of  place.  Not  so.  Thouirh  a  novelist  dare 
not  make  a  peasant  talk  like  a  scholar,  a  composer 
can  make  him  sing  in  loftv  strains,  for  the  simple 
I'eason  that  the  best  nuisic  is  the  fittest  exponent  of 
iiuman  emotion.  But  the  influence  of  works  like 
the  "  Water  Carrier  "  is  g-ood  altogether.  In  ethics 
and  in  art  they  ate  on  the   side  of  true   progress. 

We  must  speak  of  the  performance  on  Wednesday 
night  in  the  highest  terms.  Mr,  Carl  Rosa,  conscious 
that  nothing  was  too  good  for  such  an  opera,  dis- 
tributed the  characters  among  the  best  of  his  com- 
]"iany,  and  bestowed  upon  rehearsals  all  needful  care. 
The  result  was  a  standard  of  excellence  seldom  ob- 
tained even  wdiere  greater  ptretensions  are  made, 
band  and  chorus  beinir  alike  admirable,  w  bile  not  a 
single  part  failed  of  adequate  representation.  To 
choose,  for  examjile,  amons:  the  Constance  of  Mdlle. 
Torriani,  the  Marcellina  of  Miss  Hersee,  and  the  An- 
gelina of  Miss  Gavlord,  would  be  a  task  as  embar- 
rassins:  as  Paris  found  that  of  bestowing  the  apple. 
Each  lady  was  ecpial  to  her  work,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  none  other  could  have  done  if.  better.  Mr, 
Lyall  presented  a  capital  Antonio,  his  acting  espec- 
ially commanding  praise  for  its  naturalness  and  in 
telligence.  Mr.  Aynsley  Cook  (Daniel),  Mr.  Celli 
(Capt.ain),  Mr.  Ludwig  (Lieutenant),  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Howell  (Semos)  exerted  themselves  with  i^reat  suc- 
cess in  perfectinir  the  en.semb^e  ;  and  if,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  Mr.  Nordhlom  was  not  an  id'-al  Armand,  am- 
ple amends  were  made  by  the  perfection  of  Mr. 
Santley's  Mikeli,  After  the  success  of  this  fine  ar- 
tist in  the  "  Porter  (.if  Havre,"  nothins:  else  could 
have  been  anticipated  for  his  embodiment  of  the 
poor  Savoyard.  Expectation  was  more  than  met. 
Mr.  Santley's  acting  throuirhout  was  natural,  and 
therefore  powerful  in  the  higliest  degree.  Never 
betraying  a  trace  of  exaggeration,  it  was  always 
equal  to  the  demands  of  the  character  assumed, 
which  stood  forth  clear  of  ontline  and  consistent  in 
all  its  details — a  work,  in  fact,  of  genuine  art.  Of 
Mr.  Santley  as  a  vocalist  we  need  hardly  speak. 
Enough  that,  from  first  to  last,  he  touched  nothing 
in  the  opera  he  did  not  adorn.  The  recalls  after 
each  act,  especially  the  last,  were  enthusiastic,  and 
the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Rosa  for  a  reviv.al 
wdiich  will  make  his  ^hort  campaiii-n  one  to  be  re- 
membered. 

The  series  of  performances  closes  to-morrow  niglit 
with  '  L  ■  Nozze  di  Fio::iro,"  and  on  Monday.  Mr. 
Rosa  beg  lis  a  provincial  tour,  throughout  which 
he  may  reckon  on  the  best  wishes  of  all  music- 
lovers. 


Alexandra  Palace.— Handel's  Esther. 

{Fr077l  the  London  "  Dailtj  Tt'lc<jriiph.") 

With  the  successful  example  of  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace befoi-e  them,  the  managers  of  the  Miis"',^il  piiU 
enterprise  could  hardly  do  other  than  establish  con- 
certs akin  to  those  which,  under  ilr.  Manns'  direc- 
tion, have  attained  almost  world->vide  fame.  The 
Alexandra  Palace,  therefore,  has  its  musical  Satur- 
days, and  hopes  to  gathe  ■  together,  in  the  far  north 
of  London,  an  audience  as  numerous  and,  in  time, 
as  cultured  as  that  wdiich  assembles  weekly  in  the 
far  south.  ■■^'         ■-  -s-         w         *         # 

At  the   .\lexandra  Palace,   on  Saturday  last,  the 


deeil  performed  was  the  revival  of  Handel's  E^ither. 
It  was  olHi'ially  aimounecd  that  this  work  would  be 
produced  on  tlie  occasion  f.r  the  first  time  since 
17ri7.  the  date  of  its  last  hearing,  during  the  life  of 
the  illustrious  composer.  This  may  not  be  strictly 
correct,  because  we  have  always  had  amongst  us 
societic'S  whose  laudable  curiosity  induced  them  to 
exjdore  fields  of  art,  across  which  the  beaten  path 
did  not  run.  These  institutions,  we  can  hardiv 
doubt,  have  not  forirotten  a  work  which,  though 
r,eg-le<-ted,  stanfls  out  conspicuous  in  the  record  of 
Handel's  life.  The  overture  has  ever  occupied  the 
place  of  a  favorite,  and  the  great  provincial  festivals 
used  years  ngo  to  di])  now  and  then  into  the  body  of 
the  oratorio.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  th  it  no 
pulilic  perf'ormanoe  on  an  adequate  scale  intervened 
between  the  dav  when  7?v//(/r  was  given,  in  IT.'j?, 
and  Saturday  last.  The  interval  is  a  wide  one,  , 
measured  by  the  life  of  man  ;  hut  art  is  lon^-,  and 
can  see  with  complacency  the  flux  of  time.  It  ^^n 
afford  to  wait;  and  to  all  in  that  happy  position 
everything  comes,  even  justice,  which,  provei-biallv, 
has  leaden  feet.  The  story  of  ii'sMer  scarcely  needs 
telling  here,  because  it  is  familiar  to  everyborly  with 
a  smattering  of  knowled^-e  about  England's  best- 
loved  musician.  Enou  h  if  we  call  to  the  amateur's 
memory  how  the  oratorio  w^as  written  for  the  Duke 
of  Chandos.  in  1720,  wdien  Handel  filled  the  post  of 
chapel  master  in  the  household  of  that  gorgeous 
peer  ;  how,  after  being  twice  per  brmed  at  Cannons, 
it  was  laid  aside  for  twelve  y'ears,  and  only  revived 
at  a  private  performance,  got  up  by  Mr,  Bernard 
Gates,  master  of  the  Chapel  Royal  boys  ;  how  the 
interest  it  then  excited  led  to  a  public  hearing;  and 
how  Handel  was  thus  induced  to  give  his  attention 
to  oratorio  as  a  means  of  wealth  and  fame.  The 
story,  in  outline,  is  soon  told;  but  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  exhaust  the  significance  of  EfitJier,  as  the 
first  English  oratorio,  or  of  those  seeming'y  trivial 
events  which,  working  through  it,  launched  the 
composer  on  a  career  that  secured  for  his  memory  a 
"  Broad  approach  of  fame, 
And  ever-ringing  avenues  of  song." 
So  regarded,  the  oratorio  appeals  to  us  as  does  the 
tiny  source  of  some  vast  river,  or  the  thought  in  a 
single  human  brain  which,  ai'cording  to  Emerson, 
is  the  parent  of  ever}'  revolution.  The  manuscript 
of  Esther,  as  it  lay  dust-covered  en  the  shelf  at  Can- 
nons, contained  not  only  all  the  actualities  of  orato- 
rio as  we  are  now  conscious  of  them,  but  all  the 
possibilities  which,  in  the  future,  may  become  real. 
To  what  the  neglected  score  has  led  we  know  ;  it 
was  like  the  last  oflfshoot  of  a  decayed  stock — for 
oratorio  in  Italy  was  then  fast  dying  out — taken  to 
root  and  flourish  in  another  and  more  vigorous  soil. 
Upon  its  existence,  as  far  as  can  now  be  seen,  de- 
pended the  future  of  a  grand  form  of  art.  What 
would  have  been  the  result  had  a  servant  at  Can- 
nons lit  the  Duke's  library  fire  with  the  precious 
paper  before  Mr.  Bernard  Gates  obtained  a  dupli- 
cate? May  we  fancy  that  that  which  is  now  known 
as  oratorio  would  have  no  existence?  Hardly,  per- 
haps, dare  we  go  so  far,  hut  it  is  certain  that  nobody 
could  then  have  shown  Handel  the  possibilities  of 
oratorio  in  England,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  written  his  dearly-loved  op  ras  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  Imagine  Euglish  sacred  music  with- 
out Tlie  Messiah.  Israel,  and  Judas. — nay,  imagine 
England  itself  without  The  Messiah  alone  !  To  do 
so  is  to  see  in  the  mind's  eye  a  somewhat  different 
C"Untry,  or  thnre  is  nothing  in  the  exercise  of  an 
abiiling,  all-pervading,  and  powerful  influence. 

The  music  of  Estlirr  is  a  theme  so  ample  and 
tempting  that  we  scarcely  dare  venture  upon  its 
discussion  within  the  comjiass  of  a  notice  like  this. 
To  exliaust  the  topic,  we  should  have  not  only  to 
consider  the  work  per  si.  but  from  a  comparative 
Stand-point,  marking  ho.v  and  in  what  measure  it 
sliows  the  Influence  of  Italian  art  upon  the  solid  ba- 
sis of  German  thought,  and  how  and  in  what  degrees 
it  contrasts  or  harmonizes  with  the  master's  matured 
style.  L'poQ  these  points  much  might  be  said 
wiiich  now  can  only  be  indicated.  A  first  thought 
connected  with  the  work  has  reference  to  its  non- 
I'ramatic  character.  The  form  of  the  Italian  sacred 
play  is  preserved  by  a  division  into  acts  and  scenes, 
hut  the  libretto  is  so  constructed  as  to  prove  clearly 
enough  that  the  idea  of  a  dramatic  performance  was 
not  in  the  writer's  mind.  Moreover,  the  original 
Esther  was  even  less  adapted  for  stage  business  than 
tlie  second  and  enlarged  form  of  the  work  produced, 
without  theatrical  accessories,  in  1732,  In  this  there  - 
is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  Handel  was  actuated  by 
deference  to  English  notions.  Italy  herself  at  tliat 
time  had  ab.andoned  the  sacred  drama,  and  her  ora- 
torios were  performed,  wdien  produced  at  all,  with 
nothing  save  music  and  poetry  to  recoiLinend  them. 
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But  the  influence  of  Italian  art  'jpnn  Exiha-  tal;e=  a 
wider  rani^e  tlian  tlie  form  tif  tellini;  tlie  story.    We 
see  it  especially  in  the  character  of  tlie  solos,  which 
are   uiiusnnlly   numerous,    after   the   fashion  of  the 
moflel   Handel    .adopted.     The    grace    and    suavity, 
tunefulness,    and   balance   of  phrase,  that  character- 
ize, inlfr  a'ia,  "Dread  not,  rii^liteous  Qneen,"  "Tears 
assist  me,"  and  "  0  beauteous  Queen,   unclose  those 
eyes,"  mark  their  origin  with  a  distinctness  doubly 
apparent   when    a  contrast  is  made   with  the  more 
ruijjyx'd  eliM^uenee  of  eimtemporary  German  art  as 
illustrated  by  Bach.     But,  while  this  is  the  case,  it 
is  also  true  that  we  see  Handel  alone  in  the  dramatic 
fitness  which  welds  each  air  firmly  into  ths  perfect 
whole  of  the  work.     There  is  not  a  son<^  in    Eslkcr, 
so  reir-irded,  th.at  fails  to  present  a  study  of  charac- 
terization   and  truthful   expression.     The  choruses 
are  fewer  and  less  developed,  with  two  exceptions, 
than  those  of  later  works,  but  all  of  them   bear  the 
stamp  of  the  nia.ster's  ijenius.     What  a  mingling  of 
grandeur  and  pathos  have  we  in  "  Ye  sons  (»f  Israel, 
niourn  ! "'  and  how  interesting  it  is  to  reco;;nize  this 
early  demtjnstration.flf  the  fact  that  the  Sa.xon  mas- 
ter, while  nble  to  lead  a  nation's  praises,  could  also 
embody,  in  accents  tit  to  "  storm  the  seat  of  mercy." 
a   nation's  cry  of  lamentation.      What  a  wealth  of 
power,  moreover,  is  tliere  in  the  triumphant  song  of 
the   Israelites,   "  He  comes  to  end  our   woes,"  and 
how  the  haiumer  of  this  musical  Thor  descends  on 
the  words  "  Earth,  tremble,"  till  it  seems  as  though 
the  behest  were  literally  obeyed.      But  in   the   fiiuil 
chorus,  "The  Lord  our  enemy  hath  slain" — an  ex- 
tended scaia  introducinj;  .inli  again  and  again — Han- 
del may  almost  be  held  to  surpass  himself.     It  is  a 
magnificent  effort  at  fullest  stretch  of  power,  Peliori 
rising  upon  Ossa  till  the  heavens  are  touched,  and 
there  seems  no  possibility  of  ascending  higher.     If 
only  for  this  ciiorus,  the  revival  of   Kafhrr  deserves 
a  welcome.      But  the  oratorio  is  full  of  beauty,  and 
now,  with  its  sounds  still  vibrating,   we  look  back 
over  the  gull  of  a  hundred  and  eighteen  j'ears  with 
pity  for  the  generations  thai  neglected  it. 

Passing  the  questions  involved  in  the  conflicting 
editions   of  the   work,  and  merely  saying  that  the 
version  used  on  Saturday  was   that   of  the   En2:lish 
"  Handel  Society,"  edited  by  the  late  Charles  T.ucas, 
we  come  to  the  |wrf<>riiiance,  which  drew  to  Muswell 
Hill  an  audience,  not  only  large,  but   representative 
of  all   classes  in    the   musical    world.      Here  let  us 
promptly  rccogni/.e  the  merit  generally   displayi'd, 
from    Mr.    Weist   Hill,  who  worked  with   heart  and 
soul  as  well  as  skill,  down  to  the  humblest  chorister. 
Great  pains   must   have   been  taken,  and  many  re- 
hearsals held,  before  music  so  unfamiliar  could  have 
been  so  thoroughly  grasped.     But  the  end  was  worth 
the  means,  thanks  tu  which  Exihrr  tuade  a  fitting 
dehut.      The   soloists   were    Madame    IS'ouver,    Miss 
Enritjuez,  Mr.  Vernon  Uigiiv.  Mr.  Howells,  and  Mr. 
Wadmore  —  all    English     artists  {as    w-as    fittin!.i), 
although  the  iirst-namcd  ladv  chooses  to  assume  the 
disguise  of  a  foreigner.     Madame  Nouver,   who  is 
new  to  London  concert-rooms,  has  a  fine  and  pow- 
erful soprano  voice,  as  well  as  considerable  aptitude 
for    her    professinn.       Slie   needs   further  teacliin<r, 
however,  especially  in  recitative,  the  proper  signifi- 
cation and  manner  of  wdnch  do  notseem  to  have  been 
explained   to   her.      Miss  Enriquez  sang   capitally 
*'  0  Jordan,  sacred  tide,"  and  a  very  dramatic  invo- 
cation which  opens  the  third  act ;   while   Mr.    How- 
ells, a  student,  we  believe,  at  tiie  Royal  Acadeinvof 
Music,  [ileased  by  his  agreeable  voice  and  unobtru- 
sive rendering  of  the  second  tenor  music.     Mr.  Ver- 
non Rigby,  strictly  accurate  as  usual,  sang  the  airs 
of    Ahasuei'us    and   Mordecai    excellently,    making 
with  them  the  greater  effect  because  they   are  well 
suited  to  his  voice  and  style.     Praise   must   also  be 
given  to  tiiis  gentleman  for  his  recitatives,  which 
were  uniformly  declaimed  with  intelligence  and  dra- 
matic purpose.     Air.  Wadmore  rendered   the  music 
of  Haman  in  a  manner  which  showed  the  possession 
of  nifire  than  a  good  voice,  and  the  encore  given  to 
his  recitative,  "  Turn  not,  0  Queen,"  was  as  deserved 
as  it  was  unexpected.     The  band  and  chiu'us,  as  al- 
ready  intimated,    were   thoroughly   equal   to   their 
work,  and  Mr.  Weist  Hill  W(ni  hearty  commendation 
by  the  judicious  :iianner  of  his   conductins:.     That 
Esther  had  a  warm   reception  may   be   readily  su[>- 
po.sed.     Four   nundiers    were    repeated,  and   at  the 
end  long  and  loud  applause  testified  general  satis- 
faction.    We  have  only  to  say  further,  that  the  .ad- 
ditions to  Handel's  meagre  score  were  made  by  Mr. 
Halberstadt  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  artist,  and  with 
touches  here  and  there  of  striking  beauty.     Not  a 
note  of  the  original  was  altered,  while  the  additions 
made— a  liberal  allowance  of  troinlume   excepted — 
were  marked  by  most  excellent  judgment. 


Musical  Criticism. 

[From  a  Repurt  of  the  tirst  mfelnic:  nf  tlie  ^^usll^^l 
Association,  in  London,  Oct.  31,  1S75]. 
{Concluded  from  Page  133.) 
It",  in  the  more  inqiortaut  matters  of  religion  and 
poIHics,  we  find  such  a  diversity  of  irreconcileablc 
opinions,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  in  matters  ol 
taste  the  most  opposite  views  of  the  musical  art 
should  prevail  among  critics.  It  may  be  askerl,  and 
not  for  the  first  time,  "  whcj  shall  decide  when  doi'- 
tors  disagree  ?"  Let  a  doctor  re|dy.  "The  opin- 
ions of  acknowledged  critics,"  writes  Dr.  Crolcli, 
"  accumulate  in  time,  and  are  eompacti^d  into  a 
mass,  that  irresistiblv  bears  down  before  it,  all  the 
opposition  of  false  taste  and  in-norance."  1  nil!  that 
golden  age  of  criticism  shall  arrive,  we  must  fold 
our  hands,  and  look  on  with  patience  and  resign.a- 
tion. 

It  will  be  conceded.  I  think,  by  none  nnu'e  than 
the  critics  themselves,  tha'.,  as  actually  practised, 
musical  criticism  is  more  a  counterfeit  than  a  realit.y. 
I  have  heard  it  stateil  by  an  accomplislied  musical 
critic,  that  "  there  is  no  such  thing  as  musical  crit. 
icism."  In  a  certain  senses  th-re  is  doubtless  some 
ground  for  the  statemtuit.  .Musical  criticism  is, 
however,  not  a  myth  ;  it  is  an  ac:knowledged  fact. 
This  leads  me  to  inquire,  what  is  its  ]irac'tical  use? 
Its  chief  aim  sliould  be  to  educate  public  taste  in 
niusii-al  matters  ;  "  to  create  a  current  of  true  and 
fresh  ideas."  Another  practical  use  is  to  draw  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  productions  and  performances  of 
musicians.  W'ithout  this  altriicting  agency  m.auy  a 
meritorious  musical  work  might  lie 

born  to  lilnsh  unseen. 

Aiul  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 
Regarding  thus  its  practical  use,  1  hold  criticism  to 
be  the  light  and  life  of  art  and  literature.  Milton's 
sublime  epic  was  comiiaratively  unknown. and  all 
but  dead  to  the  general  iiublic,  until  .\ddison's  bril- 
liant criticisms  biaiught  it;  onc(?  more  into  notice, 
and.  as  it  w(aa',  quickenetl  it  into  life.  M.my  of  the 
iniiLnl.able  beauties  of  Shakspeare,  but  fcu'  his  innu- 
merable critics,  might  have  remained  lonirer  unrec- 
ognized. Few  persons  have  the  expi^rience,  the 
confidence,  the  courage,  the  ability  to  form  nnaidi'.d, 
iruh-'iiendent  opinions,  and  to  (express  them.  TIk; 
general  public,  as  a  rule,  had  tliey  even  the  ]iow(M' 
to  judge.  wa>uhl  not  ixivt?  themsidvcs  the  tiamble  tt) 
think  on  matters  rchiling  to  art.  They  an'  led  by 
"  the  press;"  they  pin  their  faith  upon  wdial  "  the 
pajiers  sav."  A  \iiYy  distinguished  public  man  once 
said  to  me,  in  jest,  "  The  fact  is  1  have  no  opinions 
until  I  have  read  my  Times''  Great  is  the  rcspcui- 
sihilitv  of  those  wdio  mislead  public  opinion  ! 

It  may  be  alleged  that  no  great  musical  works 
are  now  prciduciid  worthy  to  en'.^aire  the  pen  of  an 
accomplished  critic.  Works  of  a  hi'.;h  class  now  and 
then  appear  in  this  countrv  and  abroad,  which,  if 
they  do  not  bear  tin-  hall-mark  of  ^renins,  and  the 
stamp  of  entire  originality,  are,  neverthcdess,  com- 
positions of  considerable  merit. 

These  wairks  receive,  I  presume,  the  attentive  and 
conscientious  consideration  of  musical  critic^s.  Xo 
I  petuniiarv  eni'ouraei'ment  awaits  tin;  composer  of 
music  of  a  very  superior  character.  We  are  living 
in  a  utilitarian,  not  an  artistic  or  poetic,  age.  This 
is  the  golden  age  of  royalties  ancl  advertisements! 
A  musical  couqiosition  to  be  reco^jinizol  by  a  music 
publisher  as  a  wairk  of  hi:;h  merit  must  p.issess  the 
inestimable  qualitv  of  hnmcrlinfe  sale.  This,  froni  a 
publisher's  point  of  view,  is.  no  doubt,  financially 
cortect ;  his  mission  is  to  s(dl  music,  not  to  advance 
art.  But  wdiat  abmit  tlie  present  and  future  of  mu- 
sic? What  about  the  music  producer?  Be  it  re- 
membered that  music  was  not  bestowed  U|)oii  us  for 
mere  amusement;  not  f(»r  petty  objects;  least  of  all 
for  the  sole  benefitof  music  publisliers  and  tlieatrical 
managers  !  It  was  a  divine  gift,  t'or  high  moral  ])Ur- 
poses  ;  for  the  delight,  the  solace,  the  civilization  of 
mankind.  Every  encouragement  should  be  i;i\'en1o 
the  developunent  of  tliese  high  objects  To  point 
out  this  to  the  unreflecting,  to  dwell  upon  the  fact, 
to  keep  it  in  view,  to  urge  its  nnaninions  re(;ogni- 
tion,  might  well  be  included  among  the  manifold 
duties  and  oblii^ations  of  the  musical  critic.  Fi'oni 
the  dignity  of  a  profes.sion  music  aopears  to  be  fast 
descending  to  a  trade.  Is  it  not  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  the  musical  critic  to  arrest,  as  he  undoubtedlv 
might,  this  downward  course?  .Votwithstanding 
the  increased  cultivation  of  music,  the  study  of 
wdiich,  generally  speaking,  is  more  superficial  than 
solid,  the  multiplicity  of  musical  academies  and  col- 
leges, training  schools  for  music,  choral  classes,  and 
the  endless  opportunities  to  hear  fine  musical  per- 
formances on  easy  terms,  and  every  kind  of  music, 
from  the  sentimental  ballad  cif  the  Christ  v   Minstrel 


to  the  idmost  jierfect  orchestra  of  the  CrA'slal  P-il- 
aia'.  there  is  no  appreciable  improvement  in  tln^ 
pul)lic.  taste  for  "  hinli  art  "  in  music.  1  am  a'vaie 
that  the  desin;nati<ni  "  imbiie  "  is  one  of  wide  sin-niri- 
cance;  that  it  embraces,  if  I  may  be  alowed  tlie 
expression,  manv  publics.  I  speak  of  the  yni'dic  as 
a  whole.  L'ndenialile  testimony  in  confirmation  of 
my  assertion  nn^ht  be  furnishe  1  b\'  the  leilgers  of 
music  publishers. 

Th(!  iMirnest.  accomplislied  musical  critic  should 
not  confine  his  literary  labors  to  the  criticism  ofthe 
mu-ic  of  the  ])rescnt  time  (uily.  not  even  to  that  of  a 
(Mnnparativtdy  recent  date.      In  these  days  of  litera- 
ry and  mu-iical  research,  enquiry,  and  investigation, 
it  woald   lie  desiralde,  as  both  interesting  and   in- 
stiuc  ivc'.   Id  s  ininlaie    curiosity  to  have  a  nearer 
act)Uaintance  w';th  the  fine  compositions  of  the  gri-at 
Italian  Ma.-^ters  ofthe  lfi;,h,  ITili.and  18tli  centuries. 
How  few  musicians  know  mtu-e  than  the   n.imcs  of 
P.ah^strina.  (Ju-is-inii.  Cesl.o.  Lcmai'do  Leo.  .-Vlessan- 
dro    ^^carlatti,  .loin  ■Mi.  Clari.  (x.ibqi.ii.     an  I    other 
learned  (aimposers  of  Italy,  too   nuinerous   tor   ineii' 
tion.      Rich  mines  of  ancient,   Italian    iiiiisic  remain 
almost  unexplore  1.      Musical  critics  of  abilit\  should 
enler  the  mu-ical  catac  uiilis  of  U  ily,  and  d'sentciiuli 
their  buried  treasures,  aiui  comment  upon  ih-au.  and 
show  niodern  composers  of  all   cotintries  how  they 
may  refri'sh  their  nrisiiMl  faculties  liv  an  occasional 
draught  from  those  ]iui'e  s.-uirctis.     Then  of  our  own 
great,   musicians    and    their    works — the  illustrious 
church  composers  of  t  lie  I'tfh.  ITth.  and  18:h  centu- 
ries— how  little  is  known  I      Here.  also,  is  a  vastfiidd 
for  expi<ir.atitiii — .i  gloidous  opening  for  musical   re- 
search   and    crilbtism.       1    shall    be    reminded    tliat 
manyofthc-ir   iinmortnl    jirodnctions   have  already 
hecni  eriticizeil  by  musicians  of  a  by-gone  period.     I 
shall   no!,  slop  to  (juestion  tin.'  estimate   wlibdi   Bur- 
nev    and   the  critics  of  his  day  put  upun    tlie  music 
and    musicians    with    which    and    willi    wliom    thi^y 
were  acquainted.     They  jiidired  by  ihe  liiht  of  their 
exp(-i-iencc,    which,    compared  with  that    which   has 
been  since  acquired,  was  very  limited.      The  coiiipo- 
5;ilions  ofthe  anident  Mastei-s  of  Italy  and    ICngland 
will  again  bear  critical  exaniiiiation  liy  the  light  of 
modern    imisicil   scietua'.      Let   the   critic  of   music 
emulate  'he  critic  of  literature.      S^e  how   he  turns 
and    returns   to  the  writers  of  anti<pii1  \"  for  themes 
for  his  critical  ]ieii  ]      Will  Honnrr  and  Horace  ever 
('eas<r   to    furiiisli   cni)ilovm<'nt    to    literary    critics? 
Will  Shaksp  are?     WillDanle'?      Will  Schiller  and 
Goethe?     In  like  manner  might  mnsieal  critics  be 
engaged.     Thai  would  the  area  of  musical  liler.iture 
be   enbirgeil;    then    waiuld    musical     knowleihje    bo 
difTiisfMl  ;   then  would  the  musical  critic's  vocation  he 
honored. 

A  few  cimments  upon  the  criticism  of  musical 
performance  will  sutlice.  In  this  department  of mu- 
si(*:d  criticism  we  miixht  well  expect;  to  tiiid  a  more 
t'lan  ordinary  diversity  of  opinion.  Technical 
knowlede-e  and  long  experirmce  are  neta'ssary  to 
those  who  would  attempt,  to  ;;uide  public  iqiinion  in 
its  estimate  of  cxeeiilive  merit.  I  have  often  mar- 
velh'd  at  hcarin:;  what  1  have  <-onsidered  very  in- 
ferior mu.sical  performances  ent hnsiaslically  a]ipland- 
ed  and  warmly  cominended  by  miisi(;al  critics.  In- 
dis<a-iminate  applause  and  undeserved  commendation 
tend  to  brii;g  the  criticr's  office  into  disrepute,  and  to 
render  all  apiihiuse  and  all  ccuninendation  worthless. 
If  musical  criticism  is  to  he  of  any  iiractieal  utility, 
the  critic  must  perforin  liis  task — albeit  an  unpleas- 
ant one — fearlessly.  .\  delicate  duty  should  be  del- 
icately iierformed  ;  the  iu'iti<:  owes  it  to  the  public. 
1  shall,  piudiaps.  be  told  that  we  are  not  living  in 
rtiqiiii.  and  that  as  the  wiudd  is  constituted  a  state 
of  ith'al  piu-fection  in  musicnl  critirns>ii  is  not.  to  be 
at,1ained  more  than  in  the  orilinary  atf.iirs  of  life. 

In  the  "  M<inthly  Musi(!al  Ma'.razine,"  c<iairiienced 
in  181S.  and  ended  in  182S.  are  to  \h:  found  some 
very  excidlent  s])eciinens  of  musical  m-iticisai.  The, 
"  H.armonicon.'  a  once  popular  musical  ionrnal, 
whose  existence  terminated  about  forty  years  a','o, 
(Miitains,  also,  many  critical  articles  of  great  inter- 
est aiul  worth.  The  bite  (i(Mirge  Hogarth  and  Hen- 
ry Chorley  were  .anion'.^st;  the  best  moilerii  musical 
(U'itics.  'hie  former — an  accomplished  musical  his- 
torian, as  Well  as  an  acute  critic — added  to  the  stock 
of  criticism  by  his  well  expressed  opinions,  bised 
upon  sound  musical  knowdedge  and  exparicnce.  The 
latter  writer,  eccentric  in  his  views,  and  in  his  mode 
I  of  expressing  them,  was  more  generally  correct  than 
incorrect  in  his  estimate  of  musical  talent.  Berlioz 
in  France,  and  the  elder  Fetis  in  ,Bidgimn.  have  left 
rich  legacies  in  criticism,  although  the  accuracy  of 
some  of  their  musical  jiidgmeats  may  be  open  to 
question.  Schumann,  and  other  fTcrinan  writers  on 
music  have  done  service  to  art.  .Vs  musical  critics 
I  believe  it  will  be  discovered  hereafter  th.at  Lisz 
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luitl  AVafincr  liiivc  worlicd  willi  .1  I'liiiti-M-v  cllci-t. 
'I'lie  ndiuinilili-  criticisms  of  tlic  [jiltiMl  Scliiiiiiiiiin 
fleiniiiivtratc  mii  M|i|.rc(i:iti"n  of  tlic  liiie  Stcrmliilc 
HciincH'n  cimipoxiiiiiTis  no  less  crc(lil:ililc  to  tile  (icr- 
mnn  crilic  tlKiii  to  llic  Kn;j;lisli  niii.'<iciiin  lie  so  i;i'n- 
ci'oiisly  unci  so  nlily  jiiflscd, 

'I'his  lends  me  to  refer  to  tile  iin|inrdnnnlile  ii;no- 
rance  displnycd  by  H>e  Gcrniiiiis  on  tlic  subject  <if 
Knulisb  music  mid  ninsiciiuis.  Tbey  ignore  tlie 
immortal  coiiqiositions  of  onr  i^reat  churcli  comjio- 
fei-s;  of  our  inailri^'al  and  ijlec  writers;  and  tliey 
sceic  no  ncqnaiiitaiice  witli  tlie  music  wliieli  British 
icmposers  liave  produced  durini;  Ibe  past  half  cent- 
ury. This  is  certainly  discreditable  to  the  German 
II  nsieian.  who  assumes  to  have  a  comprehensive 
lirovvledse  of  music  and  its  liistory.  The  musicians 
of  Cierniauy  are  now  occupied  only  with  themselves. 
]iy  llieir  wrilins's  and  their  pcrfornianees  they  are 
stiivinn-  to  force  into  undue  prominence  the  compo- 
silions  <if  the  modern  (ierman,  or  the  so-called 
"  higher  development  "  s(diool  of  music.  German 
niusieiana  of  advanced  ojiinions  already  regard  as 
eft'ete  the  glorious  works  of  their  most  renowned 
masters.  There  are  some  musical  advanced  Liberals 
who  would  even  presume,  forsooth,  to  lay  their  sac- 
rilceious  bunds  upon  Beethoven's  scores,  witb  a  view 
to  tlieir  improvement. 

L)oubtle-s,  the  well  linown  epitaph  upon  Sbaks 
peart's  tomb,  in  the  church  tit  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
is  yet  in  the  memory  of  my  auditors.  It  is  tliis  :— 
Blest  be  the  man  who  spares  these  stones, 
And  curs'd  be  he  who  moves  my  bones! 
Migbt  not  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare's  epitaph,  if  not 
its"words,  be  aptlv  applied,  in  these  meddlesome 
times,  to  Beethoven's  scores  ?  Forty  five  years  ago 
iMendelssohn  wrote ;—"  Certainly,  Germany  is  a 
stranse  land  ;  producing  great  people,  but  not  ap- 
preciatiuii  them."  "  When  a  (ierman  like  Beetho- 
ven writes  an  opera,  then  comes  a  German  like 
Stunt/,  or  Poissi  and  strikes  out  aritornelle  ;  another 
German  adds  a  trombone  part  to  bis  symphonies  ;  a 
third  declares  that  Beethoven  is  overloaded ;  and 
thus  IS  a  great  man  sacrificed. "  We  may,  I  think, 
conaratulate  ourselves  that  there  is  yet  in  existence 
a  strong  music.il  conservative  opposition. 

The  taste  for  musical  ngliness  appears  to  be  gain- 
iuff  ground  yajiidly  amongst  a  certain  section  of 
modern  German  musicians.  I  judge  so  by  the  en- 
thusiastic admiration  I  hear  expressed  for  mnsic 
whose  discordant  efTects — defects  would  be  a  more 
apt  expression — are  simply  hideous.  No  amount  of 
novelty,  no  new  harmonic  combinations,  no  ingen- 
ious instrumental  contrivances,  no  increase  of 
orchestral  noise,  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
musical  ideas,  pure  melody,  musical  elegance  and 
grace,  and  masterly  symmetrical  construction. 
Nothing  is  impossible.  Musicians  in  general  may, 
in  the  course  of  time,  learn  to  discover  beauty  as 
well  as  sublimity  in  ugliness.  Whether  in  music  or 
in  personal  appearance,  ugliness  is,  no  doubt,  an  ac- 
quired taste,  like  the  taste  for  tobacco,  and  similar 
nauseous  a]ipetites. 

We  have  aide  musical  critics  who  advocate  and 
uphold  many  of  the  wild  musical  doctrines  and  the- 
ories of  modern  German  musicians  of  advanced  opin- 
ions. We  have  others  of  at  least  equal  ability  who 
persistently  oppose  and  utterly  condemn  them. 

The  controversies  of  art  critics  should  not  be  dis 
couraged,  for  benefit  to  art  and  to  artists  may  ac- 
crue therefrom  ;  in  the  end,  right  principles  usually 
prevail. 

In  bringing  the  subject  of  musical  criticism  to 
your  notice  my  aim  has  been  to  draw  forth  opinions. 
■'  By  discussion  truth  is  elicited."  I  trust  that  this 
ancient  oriental  aphorism  may  be  exemplified  by 
actual  experience. 

A  discussion  followed,  which  eventually  became  ani- 
m.itcd.  In  the  course  of  it  Mr.  Arthur  DrKE  CoLic- 
BiDGE  said  that,  having  just  relumed  from  Leipsic.  he 
was  desirous  of  contesting  the  idea  that  tile  Germans  took 
uo  interest  in  Enfrlisli  music.  They  vvatchtd  the  career  of 
our  musicians  with  interest;  .and  he  menlioned  that  there 
had  recently  been  reprinted  in  Germany  a  collection  of 
old  Ensilish  "f;lees  and  madiijrals.— J/i(«.  Standard. 
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Chic.vgo,  Nov.  20.  What  I  have  to  say  this  time 
relates  chiefly  to  the  work  of  tbf  eminent  lad}-  pian- 
ist. Miss  JuLi.\  Rive  of  Cincinnati.  A  private  recep- 
tion was  given  her  at  Mrs.  Regina  AV^atson's  in  this 
citj-,  Nov.  4,  on  which  occasion  she  played  the  fol- 
lowing programme  : 

E-flat  Concerto Beethoven 

(Piano  l);ot  only.) 
Waltz — '*  Man  lebt  nui  eiuui;il,". " Taussi*; 


Allet'rn  fiom   "  F.-iscliini^sschwank," Rciiinnann 

Hondo  ill  !<:  I1;it,  op  10 f 'hop I II 

Faust  W.illz  (Goiii.odl Liszt 

Hecond  Rhal>sinly  Eloniiroise Liszt 

This  jirograiume  (;ould  hardly  be  calleil  a  fortu- 
nate one,  since  the  Beethoven  Concerto  without 
orchestral  accompaniment,  or  even  the  support  of  a 
second  piano,  is  almost  unintelligible.  Besides  this, 
the  piano  was  a  full  concert  grand  exceptionally 
powerftil  in  tone,  in  conscfpience  of  which  the  refine- 
ment of  the  jilaying  did  not  so  t'ully  apjiear  in  the 
jiarlor.  It  was  e\  ideut  fas  indeed  you  have  been 
already  informed  by  your  New  York  correspondent 
and  others)  that  in  Miss  Riv6  we  had  to  do  with  a 
pianist  of  very  high  rank.  Such  a  perfect  technique 
certainly  is  not  po.ssessed  by  any  American  pianist 
save  Mills.  In  adilitioii  to  this  Miss  Rivo  produces 
the  best  tone  from  the  piano  of  any  one  I  have  ever 
heard  save  Mason  (who,  as  3'oii  know,  has  always 
been  admired  for  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  his  touch.) 
But  there  were  a  number  of  musicians  present  the 
evening  in  question,  who  like  myself  doubted 
w  hether  in  this  extremely  gifted  artist  we  had  reall}' 
a  musical  soul  capable  of  comprehending  and  intel- 
ligently interpreting  the  great  works  of  the  classic 
school.  Nor  was  this  doubt  removed  on  the  even- 
ing in  question.  For  as  I  have  said,  the  concerto, 
detached  from  its  surronndings  and  pl.ayed  in  a 
small  room,  resolved  itself  very  nearly  into  a  bra- 
voura  piece.  The  Schumann  piece  sounded  better  ; 
thouixh  this,  too,  was  not  a  satisfactory  test,  for  the 
*'  Fetschiiirifi-schn'anl'  aus  Wiea"  is  not  a  piece  in 
which  Schumann's  imagination  appears,  at  the  best 
advantage.  Of  all  the  Schumann  works  the  ''Etudes 
Symphouiques  "  seems  to  me  the  most  exacting  test 
of  an  artist,  since  it  is  of  great  difficulty  and  con- 
tains in  itself  almost  every  possible  style.  Miss 
Rive  gave  the  Schumann  piece  with  delightful 
effect,  though  not  so  well  as  I  afterwards  heard  it 
done, — of  which  later.  The  brilliant  pieces  were 
perfection  itself  The  playing  was  perfectly  deli- 
cate, brilliant,  powerful,  and  never  strained.  I  hove 
never  heard  better. 

L.ast  Wednesday  evening  the  Apollo  Club  gave 
their  first  reception  of  the  season,  and  of  the  vocal 
part  I  will  speak  farther  on.  Here  Miss  Riv6 
played : 

C.-idenzn  from  Beethoven's  3d  Concerto Reinecke 

Rondo,  op.  IG Chopin 

For  encore  she  played  the  Second  Hungarian 
Rhapsodj'  of  Liszt. 

Her  second  number  embraced, 

a).  Allef^retto  from  8'h  Symphony Liszt 

b).  Romeo  .iiid  Julii-t  Waltz  '.Gounod) Raflf 

As  you  will  see,  the  first  three  pieces  were  what 
lawyers  call  the  "  operative  "  part  of  these  selec- 
tions. 

Whether  the  cadenza,  Chopin  rondo  or  the 
Rhapsody  was  played  best  I  am  sure  1  cannot  sa\-. 
The  first  I  am  unfamiliar  with.  The  Chopin  ron- 
do was  the  very  perfection  of  piano-pla3ing.  It 
was  refined  and  graceful  and  tender  (in  the  proper 
places)  to  the  last  degree.  Equally  perfect  in  its 
way  was  the  Rh.apsody,  in  winch  this  pianist  makes 
an  immence  effect.  The  Chopin  rondo  and  the  ca- 
denza of  the  concerto  settled  the  question  in  niy 
mind  as  to  Miss  Rive's  artistic  quality.  And  so 
they  did  in  Mr.  Upton's,  the  critic  of  the  Tribune. 
He  remarked  the  next  da}- :  "  We  make  bold  to 
claim  not  simply  that  Miss  Rive  occupies  a  high 
rank  as  an  artist,  but  that  in  all  that  goes  to  con- 
stitute an  artist  she  stands  the  verj-  first  of  Ameri- 
can pianists." 

Last  Friday  evening  she  played  a  recital  in  the 
Ferry  Hall  Semiuary  at  Lake  Forest  with  this  pro- 
gramme : 

1.  Sonata  Appassionata,  op.  57 Beethoven 

2.  "  Faschiiitjs-schwank  aus  Wicn,"  op.  20, 

Schumann 
Allegro  and  .'^clierzerino. 
(Ballade  in  A  Hat, 

3.  !  Rnnd.i  i'l  E  tl.-it,  op.  16 Chopin 

( I'olonaise  in  .\  lt.it. 


4.    Sonata,  op.  42 Schubert 

[Alle.CTo.l 
."j.    Waltz— "  ]\Iau  leht  niir  cinnial," Taussig 

6.  Itoiido  C:ip  iccinso Mendelssohn 

(  Kiui>.t  Waltz— Oonniid r.iszt 

7,  ]  Impromptu  in  C  sharp Cfiopiii 

(  Second  Klhapsody  Hoiigroise Liszt 

It  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  presume  to  re- 
mind your  readers  that  this  programme  makes  de- 
mands upon  a  pianist  (both  mental  and  physical) 
such  as  few  artists  would  like  to  respond  to  at  one 
effort.  On  the  jiresent  occasion  the  technical  de- 
mands were  met  in  a  way  which  left  nothinij  to  be 
desired.  This,  I  am  aware,  is  a  very  strong  way  of 
praising  pianoforte-playing,  but  I  can  come  to  no 
other  opinion  ;  for  in  delicacy^  refinement  of  phras- 
ing, expressiveness  of  touch,  endurance,  sweep  and 
power  of  execution,  and  treadth  of  contrast,  I  have 
never  heard  better  playing  than  that  of  Julia  Rive 
on  this  occasion. 

But  then  what  of  the  interpretation  ?  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  sonata,  I  reply,  was  exceedingly 
good.  The  readings  were  intelligent  and  artistic, 
and  while  it  is  to  the  last  degree  unfair  to  compare 
tlie  intellectual  efforts  of  a  girl  of  twenty  with  the 
matured  processes  of  men  of  forty-five  or  fifty  like 
Rubinstein  and  Von  Billow  ( — men  who  besides 
their  extra  twenty  years'  study  of  the  piano  works 
of  Beethoven,  have  conducted  also  all  bis  orchestral 
works  and  know  thoroughly  every  line  of  his  Cham- 
ber music) — the  fact  remains  that  her  playing  is  of 
such  excellence  as  inevitablj-  to  invite  such  compar- 
isons, which  in  itself  is  the  highest  compliment. 
Suffice  it  to  say  therefore  that  whoever  hears  Miss 
Rive  play  Beethoven  Sonatas  will  hear  them  played 
with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy,  with  perfect 
technique,  and  with  intelligence  of  a  high  order. 
Her  readings  are  musical  and  refined ;  and  for  a 
combination  of  perfect  technique  and  real  musical 
fii'e  and  apparent  spontaneity  of  expression  I  do 
not  know  where  to  look  for  her  superior.  Rubin- 
stein bad  sometimes  more  fire.  But  then  Rubin- 
stein frequently  departed  from  his  author. — Von 
Buelow  I  have  not  yet  had. — Of  the  rest  of  the 
programme  what  I  have  already  said  must  suffice  ; 
and  I  conclude  this  branch  Df  my  subject  with  ex- 
pressing my  great  gratification  that  an  American 
artist  has  arisen  who,  owing  toa  fortunate  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  and  a  singularly  well-balanced 
artistic  organization,  will  be  likely  to  extend  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  things  in  piano  literature  to 
parts  of  the  country  not  before  reached  by  them, 
and  in  so  doing  will  elev.ate  at  once  public  taste  for 
music,  and  the  ideal  of  piano-playing. 

And  now  for  the  Apollo  concert.  Their  programme 

was  this : 

Part  .Son^ — "The  Belcagiiered  " 

Scrcmde— '  Rest,  dearc t,  rest," Kiicken 

Alto  Solo—*  In  questa  Tomtia,"' Beethoven 

Mrs.  Dccevee. 

Madrigal— "The  river  spirit's  Song" Pcarsall 

Piano  solo — fas  before  {riven). 

Part  Song — "The  Hiippiest  Land," Hatton 

PAKT  SECOND. 

Part  Song— "The  Long  Day  Closes," Snlliv.in 

Alto  Solo— "Will  he  conic '^  " Sullivan 

Mrs.  Decev^e. 

Part  Song— "The  Wooiltand  Rose," Fischer 

Piano  solo— (already  given.) 

Glee— "Strike  the  Lyre," Cooke 

The  great  interest  of  this  occasion  rested  in  this 
first  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  new  conductor, 
Mr.  Wm.  Tomlins.  Under  his  leadership  the  soci- 
ety has  regained  its  old  prestige,  acquired  under  the 
baton  of  Mr.  Doiin,  and  has  .advanced  to  a  decided- 
ly higher  standard  of  vocal  work.  In  point  of  finish, 
fine  shading,  fire,  and  ab.ve  all  singing  in  tune  the 
Apollo  societj'  has  made  a  great  advance,  and  exhi- 
bited the  other  night  the  be.st  male  singing  ever 
beard  in  this  cit}-.  In  artistic  value  the  selections 
did  not  exceed  those  of  former  occasions,  hut  the 
quality  of  the  work  was  far  in  advance.  Mr.  Tom- 
lins is  a  good  teacher  and  has  underlined,  I  am  in- 
formed,  other  works  of  greater  iesthei'.e   value  for 
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BOPRANO. 

Alto. 


Tenor. 
Bass. 


AccoMP. 


No.  7.     Solo  and  Chorus.— RESTRAIX'D   BY   MIGHT. 
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presi-nt.-ilinn  in  future  receptions  of  Hie  oliih,  when 
tliev  shnll  li;ive  heronie  more  eonfirmerl  in  the  good 
nictlioils  of  toneproduclion  wliich  he  seeks  to  incul- 
cate. It  niny  1"'  iimhTf-tnnil  therefore  that  the 
Apollo  chill  is  once  more  in  the  nni-ical  helil  under 
auspices  wliieh  nugur  the  finest  success,  since  in 
their  new  director  they  have  a  musician  of  excep- 
tionally exacting  ear,  and  of  t!ie  necessary  patience 
and  skill  to  ohtain  the  effects  his  ear  requires. 

The   Beetlioven  Society  have  a  concert   Dec   9th, 
the  particulars  of  wliich  I  do  not  yet  foresee. 
Your  Serv't, 

Der  Frey-scuvtz. 


New  York,  Nov.  22.  I  have  before  me  a  large 
collection  of  concert  programmes,  the  accuniuhition 
of  the  past  fortnight.  Many  of  them  seem  to  require 
detailed  and  extended  notice  ;  but  if  I  should  attempt 
to  review  each  one  according  to  its  merit  I  should 
occupy  more  space  in  your  columns  tlian  falls  to  my 
share.  My  impres'^ions  of  so  many  concerts  are 
naturally  somewhat  confu-sed,  and,  in  order  not  to 
omit  mention  of  any,  I  must  nirtke  my  notes  of  each 
one  as  brief  as  poisible. 

First  in  order  of  dates,  there  was  a  performance 
of  Mendelssohn's  .S7  Paxl,  by  the  Oratorio  Society  of 
New  York,  at  Steinway  ITall  on  Tuesday  Evening^ 
Nov,  n.  with  the  assistance  ofTlieo.  Thomas's  orches 
tra.  The  soloists  were  Mrs.  Imogene  Brown,  Miss 
Anna  Drasdil,  Mr.  Geo.  Simpson  and  Mr,  A.  E. 
Stoddard.  Mr.  Leopold  Damrosch  conduclcd  the 
performance. 

This  Oratorio  will  hear  much  more  frequent  rep_ 
etition  than  it  gets  in  New  York.  With  the  lirst 
bi  rs  of  the  overture  we  feel  the  spell  of  Hie  cnrliant.- 
ers'  wand;  and  the  influence  of  the  peculiar  genius 
of  Mendelss(din  is  constantly  felt  throughout  the 
work.  What  could  bo  finer  than  the  great  opening 
chorus:  "  Lord  thou  alone  art  God,"  and  the  subsc 
quent  transition  from  the  key  of  triumph  and  exal- 
tation to  the  subdued  choral  !  What  more  pathetic 
than  the  air,  for  soprano  voice,  "  Jerusalem  !  Thou 
tli.-it  kiUest  the  Prophets  !  "  How  wondcrhil  the 
chorus  of  the  Hebrews:  "Stone  him  to  death!' 
But  why  particularize  '?  I  am  remiudeil  of  a  cata- 
logue of  paintings  in  the  Antwerp  gallery,  whicdi  1 
discovered  the  other  day  among  my  books,  in  which 
I  had  endeavored  to  designate  by  a  pencil-mark 
such  of  a  certain  ^.ninter's  creations  as  impressed 
and  pleased  lue  most.  When  I  had  finished,  all  of 
his  paintings  were  tlius  indicated. 
Now  a  word  as  to  the  performance. 
The  orchestral  part  was  of  course  perfectly  well 
done,  except  upon  one  occasion  when  the  wind  in- 
struments showed  some  uncertainty,  which  I  think 
would  not  have  happened  if  Thomas  had  held  the 
baton. 

Mrs.  Brown  has  a  sweet,  refined  voice  and  a  com- 
posure of  manner  which  are  very  p^easing,  but  are 
not  all  that  is  required  to  make  a  good  oratorio 
singer.  She  has  a  way  of  piolonging  a  note  at  the 
end  of  a  phrase,  and  makes  frequent  use  of  the  trem- 
olo in  sustaining  a  tone,  a  method  which,  though 
much  in  vogue,  is  not  even  its  own  excuse  for  be- 
ing. 

Miss  Drasdil's  singing  was  excellent,  and  the  pe- 
culiar quality  of  her  voice  was  well  suited  to  the 
selections  allotted  her.  Mr.  Simpson  was  an  accep- 
table substitute  lor  Mr.  A.  Bischolf,  who  was  an- 
nounced to  sing,  but  was  prevented  by  illness.  Mr. 
Stoddard,  as  St.  Paul,  made  a  marked  impression  by 
the  fine  sympathetic  quality  of  his  voice  and  his  ex- 
cellent intonation.  In  the  first  solo  his  singing  was 
a  little  constrained  and  his  voice  muffled — probably 
from  nervousness, — and  I  noticed  certain  defects  in 
his  enunciation,  which  are  about  the  only  faults  to 
be  found.     In   his  second   solo:    "Oh   God!   have 


mercy  upon  me,"  his  voice  rang  out  clearly  and  he 
sang  the  beautiful  Aria  with  the  expression  of  in- 
tense feeling  wliich  it  requires.  His  intonation  in 
this  and  all  of  his  pieces  was  absolutely  correct,  nor 
did  he  disfiijure  the  text  by  the  addition  of  super- 
fluous notes  or  the  insertion  of  turns  and  trills  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  display  of  his  voice  :  a  ]>ra(iice 
by  no  means  uncommon. 

The  Chorus  was  good  and  is  stea.lily  im]u-oving- 
The  most  noticeable  defect  in  their  singing,  is  lack 
of  precision  in  attacking  chords.  They  seem  also  to 
have  paid  Mint  little  attention  to  pianissimo  effects. 
—  Perfection  in  these  things  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth,  and  we  mu^t.  not  expect  too  nuudi  at  first. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  Nov.  12,  Mr.  Frederic  Bos- 
covitz,  one  of  the  best  of  our  resident  ])ianists,  gave 
a  matinee  Piano-forle  Recital,  at  Steinway  Hall, 
whiidi  was  well  attciideil.      I  enclose  the  programme. 

Italian  roncerfo J.  S.  Bach 

n.  NiicturiH',  0|).  M,  Xo.  2.      1 

/).    ■Mazuika.  ()|i.  .11!.  Xo.  4. 

r.    Hi'iccuse,  Op,  57.  ) Chopui 

d.  Viil-.',  Dp.  18.  I 

Itallaile,  Op.  .'.2.  J 

tt.  Ui.nnce,  from  Partita,  V,  minor.    \  .j    <;   n-ich 

li    (ii^rue,  Suite  fr;ili(;aise.  No.  4.  i    <■■■ 

Hnni.irevki-n,  Op   IS. 

a.  'I'.jupn  ill  Viilse.                              1  (,  !(,„ 

!i.  Tiunp')  (li  Mimietto  on  cUv'rgico. ) " 

Kliap-ndie  lloii^ri.ise,  Xn.  l'.' Li.«zt 

.Mr.  Bo>^covilz  will  ;;ivc  another  recital  on  the 
evening  of  ]>ec.  1 . 

On  Saturday  evenino:,  Nov.  1  D.  Theodore  Thomas 
save  the  first  of  his  Mries  of  ^ix  Symidiony  concerts, 
at  Steinway  Hall,  lie  lia<  now  entered  upon  the 
ninth  season  of  these  concerts,  and  they  are  ciui- 
stantly  increasing  in  popularity.  Most  of  the  re- 
served seats  are  now  taken  for  the  season,  and  the 
audience  is  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  hall. 
The  programme  of  the  first  concert  was  as  follows  : 

Overtuie— Iiiliiscuia  in  Aiilis Gluck 

Pasroralo.         I    ciiri.-tmas  Oratorio Bach 

Cradle  hong,    t 

Milnio.  .\ntninotte  Sterling. 

Sviuplionv  Xo.  S,  ill  F,  Op.  OS Beethoven 

Der  Dopp'clKaincer Schulicrt 

Milnic.  Allloinctte  .Sterling:. 
A  Symphony,  to  Datitr's  "Divina  Comedia," Z.xfTX 

For  Orchestra  and  Cliorus. 

The  entire  programme  was  superbly  pl.ayed.  The 
attempted  musical    rendering,   by  Liszt,  of  Dante's 
Diriun  Conuilia  is  a  work  the  performance  of  which 
has    been   nntici])ated    with   consideralile   curiosity. 
The  division  of  tlie  Symiihony  is  the  same   as    that 
of  the  poem,  makinir  three  parts;   but,  in    the   sym- 
iihony, the  last  two  movements  are  connected  with- 
out pause.     The   fir-^t  treats  of  Hell  :  the   second  of 
Purgatiu'v  ;  the  third  of  Paradise.     The  work  begins 
abrujitly   with   a   tremendous    blast   of  trombones, 
seeming  to  r-qieat    the  famous  inscri])tion   found   in 
the  first  verse  of  the  third  Canto  of  the  Inferno  : 
"  Per  me  si  vn  nelV  eterno  dolore. 
Per  me  si  va  tra  la  perduta  gente  ;  " 
followed  b\-  tlie  curse  of  doom  : 

"  Lasciate  ognt  speranza,  voi  ch'entratc," 
which  is  the  principal  motive  of  the  movement,  giv- 
en out  by  the  trumpets  and  horns  and  returning  fre- 
quently in  varied  combinations. 

Following  this  introduction,  the  strings  dash  into 
an  AUcg''o  Froicliio,  which  is  .supposed  to  represent 
the  hopeless  rage  of  the  lost  driven  around  by  a 
hurricane  in  eternal  night.  The  storm-wind  grad- 
ually subsiding,  an  Andante  follows  which  serves  to 
introduce  the  episode  of  Paolo  and  Francesca,  and 
tlie  English  horn  gives  out  the  doleful  phrase; 

— "  Nessun  maggior  dolore  clie  ricordansi  del 
tiempo  felice  nella  niseria  !  " — 

This  is  followed  by  an  Amlanfe  A7noynsa,  in  "^ 
measure  with  muted  strings,  which  is  suddenly  bro- 
ken by  the  recurrence  of  the  phrase  "  Lasciate  ogni 
speranza,"  this  time  given  to  a  solo  horn.  This 
sudden  interruption  of  a  moonlight  episode  by  a  lu- 
rid flash  straight  from  the  gates  of  Hell,  is  one  of 
the  most  effective   parts  fjf  the   work.     The    move- 


ment terminates  with  a  resumption  of  the  Allq/ro 
Fr*:nrti >•'->,  the  last  ten  bars  enunciating  with  the  full 
force  of  the  orchestra  the  dreadful  sentence;  "Leave 
hope  behind,  all  ve  wdio  enter  here." 

The  introduction  to  Purgatory  is  an  Andante  fol- 
lowed by  the  ]iiincipal  theme  in  the  hirin  of  a  clio. 
ral.  This  givr-s  pl.ice  to  a  second  thetiie  in  ftigal 
form.  ma;^nificently  worked  up.  At  the  climax  of 
thi.s  fugue  the  choral  motive  is  again  introduced. 
Suddenly  an  unseen  chorus  is  heard  to  intone  the 
Jfaf/uijiraf,  wdiich  is  taken  up  by  a  solo  voice  to 
T/hich  the  chorus  responds  : 

"  ilagnificat  anima  mea  Dominum."  Beicinning 
pianissimo,  this  theme  is  wruked  up  to  a  a:rand  cli- 
max and  the  symphony  ends  with  the  triumphant 
hosannas  of  redeemed  souls. 

The  impression  the  symphony  gave  me  was  that 
it  is  the  woi-k  of  a  man  whose  talent  is  great. beyond 
comparison,  but  in  wluuii  that  indescribable  some- 
thing called  genius  is  lacking. 

On  the  same  Saturday  evening,  the  first  Philhar- 
monic concert  took  ]dace  at  the  Academy  of  ilusic 
with  the  following  ])rograiiinie  ; 

Over  I  lire  to  '*  .Tiilius  Cai^iar," Ilans  vnn  lUilow 

Ilf-roic  .^ynipllnuy IjL'i'llnvcu 

I'iniio  Concerto.  Oji.  15,  in  D  minor lir.-ihnis 

Trallscrilition,  .Meiulclssohn'sSuinuier-Xi^lhl'.-j  Dream. 

Li-zl 
Both  minito^idons  executed  by  Mrs. 
Falk-.Vuerbaeli. 
Ilcrr  Wachtol  was  to  sins  two  selections  hut  owinp; 
to  Iiis  indi.''position  announced  by  the  Vicc-Frcsidcnt 
of  the  Soiuety,  a  substitute  was  found  in   Mrs.  tlcnry 
Butnian,  who    sang  "  Bel  Uatrgio  "  from  •*  .Seniira- 
inide." 

Ina'^mucli  a«  I  attended  the  Symphony  concert  I 
can  give  no  account  of  the  ]ierfcu'manee  at  the  I'hil- 
harmonic.  I  hear  that  the  house  was  luit  widl  filled, 
— a  result  to  be  expected  from  the  suicidal  policy 
which  the  society  is  pursuing. 

Herr  von  Bu(dow  gave  his  first  concert,  at  the 
new  Chickeriuf;  Hall,  on  Monday  evenin;;,  Nov.  I."), 
before  one  of  the  finest  audiences  that  I  have  ever 
seen  assembled.  Not  only  all  our  inu-icians  of  note, 
but  distinguished  members  of  every  profession  were 
to  be  seen  there.  The  pirogramme  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  Beethoven,  Dr.  Yon  Buelow  luaking  his 
debut  with  the  Fourth  Concerto.  He  also  played 
the  Sonata  Appassitniata,  and  fifteen  Yariations,  op. 
:!.">,  in  E  flat,  on  a  theme  which  occurs  in  the /"/-owc- 
tlicus  ballet  and  in  Hie  third  Symphony.  Never  be" 
fore  have  I  heard  Beethoven  jilayed  with  such  mas- 
terly technique  and  such  absolute  fidelity  to  the  text 
and  spirit  of  the  compiosition,  as  was  shown  in 
Hans  von  Buelow's  l-endering  of  the  Concerto 
Perhaps  however  it  was  in  the  Sonata  that  he  took 
strongest  hold  of  the  audience.  There  was  no  lack 
of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  his  hearers,  and  he  was 
recalled  again  and  again  to  the  stage.  The  orches- 
tra was  the  the  best  which  could  be  procured  here, 
but  more  or  less  faulty,  as  may  be  expected  when  a 
band  of  players  is  so  hastily  gathered.  The  new 
Hall,  of  which  I  sent  you  a  full  account  last  week, 
was  admired  by  all  present.  Herr  von  Buelow  has 
given  three  concerts  and  one  matinee,  of  which  I 
will  write  fully  in  my  next  bdter  and  also  concern- 
ing the  concert  of  the  New  York  Quartette  last  Sat- 
urday evening.  A.A.C. 


Reformed  Keyboard  for  the  Piano-Forte. 

"  F.  B.,"  communicates  the  following  description 
of  a  new-  arrangement  of  the  white  and  black  keys  on 
our  parhu-  instrument.  Is  it  a  "  reform  ?  "  We 
should  like  to  hear  how  Liszt  or  Yon  Buelow  would 
regard  it. 
To  the  Editors  oftheBoHnn  Daily  Advertiser: — 

A  letter  lately  received  from  Germany  contains  matter 
of  sufliciently  general  interest  to  warrant  my  sending  you 
an  extract  or  two.  The  many  fricude,  too,  of  the  writer, 
Dr.  G— i,as  well  as  those  who  have  read  with  interest  his 
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psRays  on  a  variety  of  subjects  in  tlio  North  Ainoricnn  Rp- 
vipw,  mny  be  plonsed  to  meet  Iiim  in  a  now  fifl<l. 

Wo  :ir(^  friflt  heroniint!;  80 musical  tliiita  itrnpoPL'd  mdicnl 
reform  for,  :it  Innnt,  rliant;e)  in  niir  hoiiso-hoM  pod,  tlie 
pl:ino,  will  appeal  to  n,  wide  circle  of  readcrfl ;  and  it  inuHt 
be  new  to  thcin.  for  the  good  reason  that  one  of  our  first 
makrra  lias  toM  me  that  it  was  new  to  him.  DonbtlpRs 
the  keyboard  of  the  piano  was  originally  made  wi  h  keys 
reprCReiitinjj;  thj  notes  only  of  the  diatrmic  seale,  and  Ihe 
nceeKsity  of  completing  the  whole  eliromatte  sealc  cansed 
the  addition  of  the  black  keys.  Now,  aR  betwi  en  the  third 
and  fonrtli  of  tiio  dintrmir  scale,  and  between  the  seventh 
and  oifihth,  there  is  Init  the  interval  of  a  semitone,  the  keys 
answering  to  those  notes  eonld  not  be  separated  by  a  blark 
key.  Henee  arose  the  division  of  the  l)la<  k  keys  int()  p;i  onps 
of  three  and  two.  Rut  for  thus  contimiinp;  in  the  orif^inal 
model,  there  can  he  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  keyboard 
would  have  been  made  at  first  as  now  proposed, — viz., 
with  alternate  white  and  black  kcya  throughout.  But  to 
the  extract:— 

"  Some  Gerinnn  piano-makers  have  lately  made  instru- 
ments with  a  reformed  key-board,  which  has  the  advan- 
tiiEje  of  havinjr  the  distance  of  the  octave  shorter  by  half 
an  inch,  and  of  avoiding  the  difTeronco  of  fing^rinp;  in  the 
different  scales  or  keys.  There  are  but  two  scales  possible 
on  this  board,  viz:  those  beirinninf;;  with  a  white  key  a?id 
those  bep;inninf;  with  a  black  key.  Hence  the  (hlficnltics 
of  playinp;  would  be  qrreatly  diminislied,  and  that  of  tran- 
sposiiip:  a  piece  would  almost  disappear,  since  anv  piece 
written  in  C  could  at  first  niL(lit  he  pliyed  in  D  E,F  sharp, 
A  flat,  or  B  flat.  In  fact,  praclicaliy  only  two  keys  would 
exist. 

"  Yesterday  1  rend  an  article  on  this  subject  in  a  G-erman 
paper,  which  recommends,  durinc:  the  transition  period, 
the  con.'^trnction  of  panos  into  which  both  keyboards,  or 
either  of  them,  can  be  fitted.  The  old  keyboard,  the  writer 
thinks,  h;iR  no  raimn  d!^tre.  It  grew  out  of  the  C  scale. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  that  scale  should  enjoy  forever 
a  privilege  whieh  makes  playine  in  many  keys sr)  difficult. 
The  reform  is  only  one  of  the  keyboard.  The  intervals  re- 
main unaltered  and  each  key  will  preserve  its  character- 
istic sound,  which  the  Sol-fa  reformers  wish  to  abolish." 

The  chanpie  will  also  have  an  effect  on  writinp;  for  the 
piano,  for,  as  it  has  been  se  n  that  a  i>ieee  written  in  C 
can  be  played  in  five  other  keys  equally  well,  so  a  piece 
written  in  F  can  he  played  from  the  same  notes  in  all  the 
remaining  keys,  namely:  Gr,  A,  B,  D  flat  and  E  flat.  It 
does  not  appear  how  we  are  to  find  one  place  where  the 
keyboard  presents  such  a  uniform  appearance.  But  that 
could  be  easily  effected.  A  new  color  might,  for  instance, 
be  given  to  a  key  at  certain  intervals,  say  of  an  octave,  or 
the  octave  might  be  distinguished  by  a  mark  upon  the 
upright  board  behind  the  keys. 


Jtoigjjt's  loiiriml  of  IHusix. 
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Concerts. 

TiiiKD   Harv.^rd   Sympiionv  Concert,  Thursday, 
Dec.  2. — Programme : 
1.    Overture  to  "The  Men  of  Prnmetheup,"  Beethoven 
ii.    **Cantnt!»:  "Spring's  Greeting,"  for  Chonis 

with  Orchestrn" Gade 

The  Cecilia. 

3.  Symphony  in  D  (No.  2,  Breitkopf  and  HaertelV 

H^ydn 
Aflagio  and  Allecro — Andante— Minuet — Finale. 

4.  ♦'Twentv-Tllird  Psalm:  *'The  Lord  is;  my  Slieji- 

lierd,"  for  female  voices.     Op.  132.'.  .Schubert 
Tbe  Cecilia. 

1.  Short  Marches  (second  time) ; 

a.  From  *'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro," Mozart 

b.  "    "Die  Zauberllote," Moznvt 

c.  "    "Fidelio," Beethoven 

2.  "Loreley."    Fragments  of  unfinished  Opera 

(second  time) Mendelssohn 

a.     Ave  Maria  (female  voices). 
h.     Finale  for  Soprano  Solo  and  (""horns. 
iVtiss  Abbv  Whinnery  and  The  Cecilia. 

3.  Overture;  "The  Hebrides," Mendelssohn 

This,  in  contrast  to  the  second,  with  the  great 
Eroica  for  Symphony,  may  be  called  a  light  pro- 
u-ramme — light  in  a  good  sense ;  yet  altogether 
classical,  choice,  pleasing  alike  to  cultivated  tastes 
and  simple  listeners.  Certainly  there  could  not  be 
a  greater  distance  between  two  Symphonies,  both 
classical  in  form,  than  that  between  this  quiet, 
cliecrful.  graceful,  geni.al  work  of  Haydn's  and  that 
gigantic  first  full  revelation  of  tlie  deeper  soul  and 
<renius  of  Beethoven.  It  is  one  of  the  largest,  and 
noblest  of  the  Haydn  Symphonies.  If  it  sounded 
quite  familiar — most  of  it — it  is  because  Haydn  is 
always  Haydn,  and  the  marked  melodic  motives  of 
all  his  best  instrumental  works  haunt  the  air  in 
every  musical  community  ;  they  are  heard  in  ar- 
rano'ements  for  piano,  organ,  flutes,  church   choirs. 


So,  tlioiigli  to  tlie  best  of  our  knowledge  it  is  liter- 
ally true  th.at  tliis  Synrdiony,  as  such,  for  orclies- 
tra,  lias  not  been  heard  in  Boston  Cor  full  seven 
years,  yet  many  a  lialf  <*onnoisseur  imagined  he  had 
lieen  hearing  it  repe.-itediv;  he  had  lieard  tilings 
taken  from  it.  The  (lei-formance  by  the  orchestra 
gave  new  evidence  of  care  and  improvenient;  it  was 
Iruthfully  and  clearly,  and  on  Ihe  whole  smoothly 
rendered. — though  those  who  watch  for  "roughness- 
es '"  doubtless  can  always  tind  them — while  they  lose 
the  rmisir  ;  that  is  a  minor  matter  ! 

The  Overtures  went  well  too,  particularly  tlie 
"  Hebrides,"  which  fitly  followed  after  "  Lorcley," 
and  was  indeed  beautifully  interpreted.  The  group 
of  little  marches,  whose  happy  sequence  pleased  so 
much  last  season,  again  proved  fresh  and  ch.arm- 
ing;  there  is  certainly  a  nice  contrast  between  the 
naive  and  simple  boys'  and  girls'  wedding  march 
from  Fir/aro,  the  solemn  march  of  Priests  from  "The 
Magic  Flute,"  and  the  Spanish  Soldier's  quickstep 
from  Fidelio  -  and  the  succession  of  kej-s  (C,  F,  B- 
flat)  happens  to  come  just  right. 

But  the  attraction  of  the  Concert  was  the  singing, 
with  and  without  orchestra,  bj'  The  Cecilia,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Lan'g,  who  has  again  had  them  in 
weekly  training  from  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
The  voices,  now  raised  to  about  120  in  number,  are 
fresh  and  musical,  making  a  fine  ensemble.  The 
tones  blended  richly,  beautifully ;  and  all  the  four 
parts  were  efi^ective,  though  the  balance  is  still  ca- 
pable of  improvement.  Were  they  all  equal  in 
strength  and  brilliancy,  as  well  as  in  sweetness,  to 
the  noble  body  of  sopranos,  nothing  better  could  be 
wished.  There  are  some  very  rich  and  telling 
voices  among  the  Contraltos,  and  the  small  squad  of 
tenors  is  musical  and  sure;  but  both  lacked  weight 
in  comparison  to  the  soprano. 

The  Cantata  by  G.ade  is  not  a  work  of  marked 
originality,  nor  of  great  consequence  ;  but  it  is  fresh, 
melodious,  flowing,  Springdike  and  buoyant,  with 
a  serious  middle  passage,  and  has  a  very  ch.arming 
and  ornate  accompaniment ;  the  instrumental  phras- 
ing and  coloring  often  reminding  one  of  Spohr's 
Weihe  (hr  Trine,  while  other  passages  are  in  the 
vein  of  Mendelssohn.  It  is  easily  appeciable,  cap- 
tivating music  for  the  m.any  ;  it  had  been  faithfully 
rehearsed  and  was  beautifully  sung.  But  the  most 
exquisite  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  Psalm  by 
Schubert,  in  which  the  sweet,  pure  female  voices 
blended  in  perfect  four-part  harmony,  while  the  del. 
icai'e  pianoforte  accompaniment,  so  interesting  in 
itself,  was  nicely  played  by  Mr.  Sumner.  The  com- 
position is  a  "  gem  of  purest  ray  serene  ;  "  the  effect 
simply  heavenly  ;  and  the  spell  was  only  too  soon 
broken  ;  doubtless  many  would  have  been  glad  to 
hear  it  over  again.  The  very  dramatic  and  roman- 
tic "  Loreley  "  music  made  the  same  fine  impression 
that  it  did  last  j'ear.  The  choruses  of  the  Finale 
were  sung  with  sjiirit  and  good  light  and  shade, 
though  tbe  orchestral  work  was  not  entirely  fortu- 
nate. Miss  "Whinnery  began  her  exacting  part  a 
little  nervously  and  tremulously  in  the  low  and  mid- 
dle tones;  but  like  a  ]>erson  of  true  musical  feeling, 
she  warmed  to  the  task  as  she  went  on,  and  in  the 
intense  dramatic  part  toward  the  close,  her  voice 
came  out  clear,  true  and  triumphant  in  the  sus- 
tained high  notes,  so  that  the  cliniax  was  indeed 
effective. — We  think  it  is  the  general  'impression 
that  the  Cecilia  has  improved  upon  itself. 

The  next  [fourth  |  Concert— owing  to  fairs  at  tbe  Music 
Hall,  and  Chri.-tmas  Eve,  etc,  —will  come  on  an  unusual 
day,  namely  Monday,  Dec.  27.  The  t\vo  chief  points  of 
interest  in  the  j>rof;raraiue  will  be  the  E-flat  Concerto  of 
Beethoven,  played  by  Mr,  Leonharo;  and,  for  a  novelty, 
the  Symphony  made  by  Joachim  out  of  the  Grand  Duo  for 
piano  by  Franz  Scliubert. — a  work  thoroughly  Symphonic 
in  its  ideas  and  its  whole  laying  out  in  respect  of  form. 
Indeed  it  contains  some  of  the  most  original  and  delicate 
of  S.hubett's  inspirations,  developed  with  a  master  hand. 
Joachim  [like  many  others]  felt  the  Symphony  in  it,  when 
he  heard  the  four-hand  piano  work  played  many  years  ago 


by  one  of  our  own  most  respected  Germ-in  musicians  with 
a  gifted  lad  of  fifteen  hearing  the  name  Hans  von  Bixlow; 
and  he  lias  arrange  :  it  for  the  orchestra  with  such  skill 
that  one  can  h;irdly  help  thinking  that  Schubert  must 
have  so  intended  it,  and  only  wrote  the  Duo  [Op.  HO]  as  a 
sketch  provisionally.  At  .all  events  this  Joachlin-Schu- 
bert  "Symphony  "  lias  kept  its  place  for  years  in  German 
concert  rooms.  Two  Overtures  complete  the  y-rogramme : 
"In  the  Migbl'xndft,"  by  Gade,  for  an  opening;  :md  for  the 
close,  partly  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  "light"  ove  tiirosso 
often  called  for,  and  partly  in  allusion  to  the  Centennial  of 
Boieldien,  which  has  been  much  celebrated  [in  anticipa- 
tion] recently  in  France,  his  graceful  (.iverture  to  tliat  Op- 
era wliicli  has  had  more  jierformances  than  .any  other 
opera  in  Europe,  it  is  said.  "  La  Dntne  Blanche."  Boiel- 
dieu  was  horn  in  Rouen,  Dec.  16, 1775. 


Speaking  of  Sciitbert,  the  4.52nd  Recit.al  of  the 
of  the  N.  E.  Conservatory,  on  Tuesday'  last,  took  the 
form  of  a  very  interesting  Lecture  on  that  lifted 
composer,  by  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen,  of  Worcester,  one  of 
the  teachers  in  the  Conservatory,  interspersed  with 
performances  of  several  of  his  works.  Mr.  Allen 
briefly  sketched  the  short  and  uneventful  life  of 
Schubert;  enumerate:!  his  prineiptil  works  in  all 
forms  of  composition,  great  and  small,  showing  an 
extraordinary  productivity  for  one  who  lived  but 
thirty-one  years;  and  gave  a  well-considered,  just 
appreciation  of  his  genius  and  his  distinctive  quali- 
ties as  a  composer.  Naturally  he  dwelt  with  most 
emphasis  upon  his  rare  creative  gift  as  the  compo- 
ser, par  excellence,  of  German  songs.  Out  of  the 
exhaustless  number  of  these  two  specimens  were 
artistically  and  feelingly  sung  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Hatden, 
one  of  the  best  tenors  of  our  concert  rooms:  these 
were  :  "  .S'c/  mir  f/cqrils.f/ ,"  and  Mii^non's  sonar:  '^N^ur 
iver  die  SchiiRitrJtt  kennf.^'  Of  the  piano  works  were 
given  :  the  Direr/issemmf  d  la  Honr/rnise,  for  four 
hands  (Mr.  O.  \V.  Sumner  and  Mr.  ,\llen),  consist- 
ing of  an  Andante  with  a  witching  melancholy 
theme,  varied  at  length,  a  March,  and  a  quaint,  piq- 
uant Allesretto.  "We  rather  wonder  that  the  lectu- 
rer, in  dwelling  with  so  much  just  admiration  as  he 
did  on  Schubert's  four-hand  compositions,  did  not 
think  to  mention  the  fact  that  so  manv  of  them  are 
Marches  by  name,  and  nearly  .all  of  tliem.  his  Trios. 
Quartets,  etc.,  too,  full  of  the  march  rhythm, —  a 
kind  of  continuous,  exulting  movement  into  which 
his  genius  seemed  peculiarly  drawn.  (It  would  have 
been  quite  timely  too — if  only  time  were  not  so  en- 
vious— to  have  given  us  a  foretaste,  in  the  original 
four-hand  form,  of  that  Joachim-Schubert  Sympho- 
ny to  which  we  have  above  alluded  as  the  chief 
feature  of  the  next  Syiuphony  concert.)  The  recital 
closed  with  the  performance  by  Mr.  Allen  of  th.at  re- 
mark.able  Fantaisie-Sonata  in  C,  op,  '78.  omitting  the 
comparatively  uninteresting  Finale  (.Vllegretto).  but 
ffiving  the  wonderfully  broad,  full,  deeply  thou2:ht- 
ful  Fantaisie  proper,  in  12-8  measure  (molto  modei'a 
to  e  cautateih:  ;)  the  enchantinc^  Andante,  and  the 
rousing  Minuet  with  its  hold,  rich  harmonies,  con- 
trasted with  the  most  delicate  of  Trios, 


TiiE  tenth  Concert  by  Pupils  of  the  College  of 
Music  of  Boston  University,  at  Bumstead  Hall,  Nov. 
19,  was  decidedly  intere-sting  and  full  of  promise. 
Three  young  ladies  and  three  young  srentlemen.  un- 
der the  direction  of  their  faithful  teacher,  Mr.  J.  C. 
D.  Parker,  performed  the  following  purely  classical 
and  exacting  programme  of  pianoforte  music.  And 
when  we  say  that  each  interpretation  was  of  a  sound 
and  satisfactory  character  ;  that  each,  as  they  w-ent 
on,  seemed  better  than  the  last;  and  that,  to  crown 
the  whole,  the  Schumann  Concerto  w  s  actuallv 
well  and  effectively  performed,  and  by  a  pupil.— 
we  think  we  have  said  a  good  deal,  but  not  too 
much. 

1.  Italian  Concerto Bach 

Allegro  moderate— .\ndante— Presto. 
Miss  Flumer. 

2.  Scherzo  in  B  flat  Minor Chopin 

Miss  Soule. 
n.    Prelude  in  C-shai-p  Minor Bach 

3.  b.    Etude  in  C-sharp  Minor Chopin 

c.    Kovellette  in  E-niajor Schumann 

:Mr-  Preston. 

4.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E-minor Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Lewis. 
a.    Valse,  op,  42 Chopin 

5.  b.    Etude  in  A-flat " 

c.    Polonaise  in  A-major " 

Miss  Pearson. 

6.  Concerto  in  A-minor Scliumann 

Allegro  affettuoso- Intermezzo— .\lIeero  vivace. 

Orchestral  accompaniment  with  second  Piano. 
Mr.  Swan. 
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BrmroN-  FniLiiAnMoxir  C  rn. — That  wns  one  of  Ihe 

nvivt  l.raiitirul  nn.l  i-ninvaMp  r..nr'.-it^  i.f  tlio  season. 

which  was  i^ivcn  i)y  Mr.  Ukuniimu*   Lisikmwn   antl 

bis  associates    at.    liuiii--lea<l    Hal!,    mi    Wi'ilTK>-.!ay 

aftornoon.  Dec.  1,      But  for  an  cntertairimfnt  ofsiuh 

decided  merit  tlie  audience,  srlr-ct  indeed,    was   dis, 

conraiiin^ly    pinall.     The    iir<>'j,raninie    was    hy    no 

menns  all  of  ccinnl  interest  t«.  u<.  lail  it   ennlained   a 

lare:e  share  tltat  wa^  excellent       U  wa^  :i<  f-.ljnws: 

Quartet  in  A  mnjor.  Op   nn KalT. 

a.  R;is<h.     h    Uaseh  [Sclierzol.     c.  Lnrif^snm. 

f!    Risch. 

SeeoiKl  time  in  Po«tnn. 

Messrs.  B.  &  F.  T.isicmrinn,  E.  Gramin  & 

A.  HaitdeKPn. 

Piano  Solo.    Characteristic  Piecef",  Op.  F.  Nos  :i  ^S.-  4. 

jSIeDdels><)hn 
Madame  Madeline  Schiller. 
VinlonecIIo  Rolo.     Morceau  de  Concert,  E  minor, 

SeivaiH 
Mr.  Adolph  Hartdegen. 

Piano  Solo.     Sehi-rzo,  <ip,  31 Clifpin 

Madame  Madeline  Scliiller. 

Carneval.    [Seent-s  Miiiiiones] Schumann 

Preambule— Pierrot— Ai  lequin—Valse  Noble—EuKehi- 

us— CoquoUe— Replique— Lettres  daiis:intes— Chi- 

arina— Reconnaifltsance — Pacnnini — Va  se  .\lle- 

niande— Aveu-Promenade-Pause— Marche 

dea    "  David's    biindler "    contre    les 

Pliilistines. 

[Arranged  liy  B.  Listcmann,] 

Boston  Phiiharnioiiie  Club 

Sextet  for  two  olilitr.  Horns  and  String  Qaartet, 

Iti  E  flat,  Op   81 BL'ttboven 

First  time  in  America. 

a.  Alletrro  con  brio— ft.  Adaj^io— r.  Rontlo  allefxro. 

Messrs.  A.  Relz,  C.  Sehnrmann,  B.  &  F.  Listenianii, 

E.  Gramm  and  A.  Hartdeyen. 

Never  have  we  heard  finer  tjuartet  jilayin^  in  this 
city  than  these  artists  p;ave  us  in  the  quartet  l.>y 
Raff,  althou£jh  the  composition  was  not  in  some  jtnr- 
tions  wholly  to  our  taste;  the  pathos  of  tlie  slow 
movement,  for  insiance.  did  not  seem  q;enuine;  the 
Seherzo  was  quite  brilliant.  Mme.  Schiller  was 
'leard  with  peculiar  satisfaction  in  her  fine  selec- 
tions. The  two  Mendelssohn  pieces,  whicli  we  do 
not  remejuber  to  have  met  before,  proved  hitrldy 
interesting:;  the  first,  a  Fupiuc,  of  strouir.  marked 
character,  in  which  slie  brouc^ht  out  each  voice  with 
perfect  clearness,  one  would  have  iiardly  imatrined 
to  be  by  Mend(dssohn  ;  the  second  had  his  individ- 
uality most  unnnNtakeably.  a  piece  lull  of  fire  niid 
poetry;  a  swift  and  eager  flight  of  fancy,  very  diffi- 
cult, and  played  to  a  charm.  Mme.  Schiller's  ren- 
derinjj:  of  the  well  known  Ch()pin  Scherzo,  too.  was 
ennnently  successful  and  placeil  it  in  n  somewhat 
new  lie;ht.  Mr.  HxuTinxiKN  brinies  r>ut  rich,  expres- 
,sive  tones  throuu^h  the  whole  compass  of  liis  violon- 
cello; and  he  sliowed  jireat  masti'ry  both  of  the 
caiitahiJe  and  oi  hravyira  execution  in  a  composition 
of  a  ratlier  shallow  kind.  Mr  Listemann's  arrange- 
ment of  Schumann's  charminu: little  piano  pieces  (for 
quintet  of  strinir^  with  flute)  was  very  clever,  briuji:- 
intj  <^)ut  tlie  character  rtf  several  thetn  more  pointed- 
ly than  the  piano  could  do  it ;  while  for  some  others, 
such  as  the  Coi/nt/tc.  the  strin«i^s  seenied  too  heavy. 
They  were  all  very  nicely  jdaved. 

The  chief  feature  and  novelty  of  the  concert,  how- 
ever, was  the  15eetho\en  Sextet,  with  the  two  horns. 
It  was  marked  "  first  time  in  America,"  and  we  jtre- 
sume  rii;htlv  ;  fnr  thouiih  an  arranijiMuent  of  it  may 
have  been  i;"iven.  \\ith  \  iol-is  in  plaee  <»!'  horns,  still 
it  is  jn.st  these  horns  which  constitute  the  distinct- 
ive charm  of  the  composition.  In  itself  the  music 
is,  for  lieethoven.  a  little  tame  and  commonplace, 
though  altoe;ether  musical  and  irrnceful ;  it  sounds 
certainly  like  one  of  his  early  works,  say  of  about 
the  period  of  tlie  Septet,  althouirh  it  appears  in  the 
cataloi;ues  as  Op.  SI  h.  Op.  si  a  beimr  the  Sonata: 
*' Les  Adieux"  etc.  Mlfh  the  horns,  so  admirably 
played  as  they  were,  all  three  of  tlie  movements 
were  heard  tlirough  with  deli;:^ht.  The  horn  parts 
are  very  ditficult,  particularly  the  first  horn;  hut 
Mr.  Relz  is  a  consummate  master  of  his  instrument, 
and  he  was  very  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  ScnniMANS 
of  our  Boston  orchestra. — We  trust  tlie  next  Matin- 
ee of  this  excellent  series  will  draw  the  audience 
which  it  deserves.  Certainly  on  this  oecasion 
Bumstead  Hall,  made  beautiful  with  liirht  and  color, 
proved  comlorlable  »s  well  as  <'Xcellcnt  fur  sound. 


We  have  yet  to  speak  of  a  very  inlerestini;  thii'd 
Concert  "iven  by  Mr.  Ckrabo  with  his  friend  Vox 
Intkv  ;  of  the  admirable  Glee  and  Madriiral  singin<^ 
by  the  New  York  voealists;  a  Thomas  concert,  eti-. 


Music  in  Paris. 

Nov.  9.   I  enclose  two  iir<»t;rainiiies  of  Pasdelouji's 
Conceits  at  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  assisl- 


iuT.  sup])Osin!T  that  they   mii;ht  not  be    altogether 
uninicrestin^;. 

Ocf.  31. 

Overture  d-  Don  Juan...    Moznrt. 

Pvmiibnnic  pastorale Bnethoven. 

Reverie Sclunrann. 

Kntn-'aete Taabert. 

CiHiceito  ]toiir  vlolon —    ■ Max  Ilruch. 

^Mli'irro  modcato.  ndaein    li-ude. 

Exeriile  par  M.  Manhin. 

Le  Soiige  d'tine  Nuit  d'(;te Meiidelssobu. 

Xov.   7. 

Pvmidionie   en  ntmaienr Bectlmvon. 

Allf^L^ro  aL'if^ato  from  "LobL'c-^ane." Mendelssohn. 

4c  Oonr-eilo  pour  piano  [Op.  70  1 Rnbc-nstein. 

Al!e*j:ro  m')deratn  — Andante —Finale. 
Eveent)*;  ]vir  M.  Dieiner. 

?"r.'iL'in.->ds  du  quintette  [Op    lOftl Mozart. 

T/n-L'beiin.— Mo-uel,— .Mlcirretto  con  variazinni, 
Exeeu'e^4  par  M.  Orizfz   [clarionetleT  ct  tons  len  in- 
f^triim'-nls  a  cordes. 

Overture  de  OberuU Weber. 

T  have  little  doubl  but  that  vou  have  been  in  the 
r/rv'"- '/'///r/r  where  the<'*  thinirs  are  nfiven  :  hut  if 
n-'t.  1  may  remark  that  a-  i  is  wlierea  ci«cas  with  its 
elephants  niirhtlv  p'-rf-n-m.  the  smell  of  the  usual  ac- 
comjinninvrits  of  the  rinir  i>^  nearly  as  loud  as  the 
nccomitaninients  of  the  solo  ineces, — Tiie  buildini; 
is  inorcovr-r  ?o  skiKuUv  a'^'apted  to  the  destruction 
of  the  audience  in  ca-:e  of  fire,  that  havinir  upon  a 
careful  examination,  estimated  the  innnber  of  hearers 
at  2750.  I  convinced  myself  that  if  a  jianic  should 
occur,  from  fire  or  oth-r  cau<e.  2710  of  those  pres- 
cut  would  lose  their  llvi-s,  by  actual  cremation  or 
suftocation. 

I  will  tell  you  briefly  wh.it  were  the  salient  points 
of  these  n.'rfnrmanee-  as  tiiev  s'ruidi  me. 

UI.  'i'he  Orehe>i'ra  was  mo-t  jK-rfeetlv  balanced. 
The  prfkportion  of  strin<r<  beinu'  very  larcic  In  con- 
trabass! aiul  10  ((-Hi.  I'ive  on  eaeh  -ide.  put  at  the 
rear.  The  Timhales  in  the  rear  rent  re.  Trombones 
in  rear.  In  frotit  of  these,  were  A  horns  atul  4  fa- 
ijfoMi,  Next  came  2  clarinets.  2  oboes,  jiiccolo  and 
2   llute^.      -Ml  the  rest  were  striniis. 

The  ra^l<n-al  Symphony  was  jdayed  slower  than 
we  take  it  in  Bosl-'n.  and  in  a  more  suhilued  man- 
ner. In  fact,  the  oreliestra  showed  constant  si^TUs 
of  strict  discipline  and  much  prarlice.  I  observed 
the  same  jn-culiarit  v  at  the  Cirar.d  Opera,  where  the 
orchestra.  allh<nii;h  very  larife.  was  so  widl  balanced 
and  under  such  jierfeet  control,  that  it  overpowered 
neithtr  the  sinrrcrs  nor  the  liearers.  Xo  pestilential 
trumpeter  prided  him-elf  on  his  luiiir-s  !  Tliis  orches- 
tra also  took  most  of  the  music  of  Farorifa  and  Vmist 
much  more  slowly  than  we  are  accustomed  to,  and 
with  (jood  efTect;. 

Beethoven's  Symi)horiy  Xo.  1.  in  *'.  was  on  the 
contrary  played  faster  than  with  \i<.  and  the  bril- 
liancy, accuracy  and  ra|iidity  of  tin;  Finale  was  be- 
yond descrii>tion. 

The  "  Ponne  <!'Amo*/r"  hy  Taufm-f,  ])layed  by  tlie 
strina:s  alone,  p>zzh''iU>,  is  a  very  takiuL^  i>ieco,  not 
tricky. 

I  must  add  a  word  aV'out  the  le  havior  ftf  the  au- 
diences. They  are  nnjninetnal  in  arriviuLT.  and  the 
concerts  always  beijin  with  the  entrances  choked 
with  late  cmers.  D-nini:^  'he  performances,  the 
iiearers  listen  attenti\ely  and  a])preciatively,  but 
tliere  their  virtues,  cease,  ior  at  the  end  they  con- 
duct them-elves  Tuore  rudely  than  do  ours,  and  by 
the  time  the  final  piece  is  en<led  nearly  half  the  peo- 
])le  have  left.  At  the  theatres  this  same  practice 
prevails.  It  quite  reconciles  one  to  our  Bf)s1on  peo- 
]>le,  some  of  \vli(>m  seem  to  have  suddenly  recollected 
somethiuLC  which  calls  tliem  out.  C. 


The  Von  Bielow  Concerts  in  New  York. 

Herr  Vox  Bi  r.r.ow  lias  ^[ivcn  six  connerts  and  two  m.it- 
in^en,  in  Xew  York,  besides  three  soirees  and  one  matin»^'e 
of  Chamber  uiusio.  I  send  the  proL;rainme-*  in  regular 
order. 

[.Vs  tlie  seven  pro^fr-unm  -s  of  the  lart^er  concerts  are 
composed  ahno^t  entirely  of  the  same  materials  with  those 
of  Von  Buelow's  concerts  in  Boston^the  only  additions 
(on  his  own  part)  beiiitr  the  thir  1  Concerto,  in  G,  by  Ru- 
binstein; three  smaller  pieces  ditto;  and  Liszt's  Fantasia 
on  "  The  Ruins  of  Athen.s  "  — wl'  omit  ihem  to  save  room. 
— En-l 
The  programmes  of  the  musical  soin^'es  were  as  follows: 

/.     Momlaif  Evening,  Xnt.  29. 
1    W.  A.  ■Mo7art— I7.5r>-17:*l. 

Quariet  in  G  uiiiior  for  Piano,  Violin.  Viola,  Violon- 
cello. 

[Abef^ro— Andante— Rondo.] 

Messrs.  Dr.  Damroseli,  M.itzka,  Rer^'ner  and  Hans  von 

Buelow . 

2.  "W.  A.Mnzart. 

Aria — *'  Xoii  ]>avL-nt:^  r." 

M  8S  Thursbv. 

3.  Piano  l^o'o. 

[«J  .[   55.  Rach,— ir,85-lT.^.n. 

Faiitai-ic  chroni  itie  et  Fu^ue. 
[f}]  G.  Haendel— 17S4-17j!:'. 


Suite  in  D  minor.    fPrelude  and  Fn;z:np— Altemande— 
Courante— Aria  con  variazioni— Capriccio.) 

4.  O.  Haendel. 

Alia— Si  t'amo.  o  Cara  (Muzio  Scaevola.) 
MissTliiirHby. 

5.  L.  V.  Beethoven— 1770-1825. 

Grand  Trio  for  Piano.  Violin,  Violoncello.  Opus  70, 

Nn.  2.  in  E  Hat. 

Messrs.  Dr.  Damrosoh.  Mr.  IJergner,  Hans  von 

Rueluw. 

//.     Weiliipuday.  Dec.  \. 

1.  Second  trio,  for  piano  and  strinirs,  Op,  112.    ...Raff 

Nfessrs.  von  Huelow,  Dararosch,  and  Bcr^^upr. 

2.  Song—"  La  Sci)ara7ione-' Rossini 

Miss  IJz?.ie  Cronyn. 

3.  FantasiebiliU-r,  '  F.ischini;s--*ch\vank  in  ■U'ien." 

Sclunnann 
Dr.  von  Buelow. 

4.  B'-'n^p.  \n^  "  O  sancti-^sima  Virtrine  " Gordifri'ani 

[h]  "  Thnur'rt  like  unto  a  Flower," Ruhinstein 

Miss  Lizzie  Cri^myn. 

5.  Quartet  for  piano  and  strings  in  K  tlat.  Op  .^S. 

Ulieinberi^er 
III. 

1.  Louis  Spohr— 1784-1859— Third  Trio, 

For  Piano.  Violin  and  Violoncello.    Opu-^  124, 

in  A  minor. 

Alb-<;ro  moderato.     Andante  con  variazionj. 

Scherzo.     Finale. 

Messrs.  Dr.  Damroseh,  BerRner  and  Hans  vou 

llnelou. 

2.  G.  F.  Haendel— 10^4-17.7.1. 

*'  \'e  Verdant  lliUs."  Air  from  <•  Susanna." 

Mr.  A.  K.  Stoddar.I. 

'<.  .T'dmnncs  Brahms— is.^;j. 

XXV  Variations  and  Fatrne  on  an  Air  of  Haender.s 

OpiiM24. 

4.  [ti\  V.  Liii^zt— 1811-*'  Thon'rt  liUe  unto  a  flower." 
[/']  R.  Schuma  n— "  Dedication."    [Widmunirl 

Mr.  A.  F.  Stoddard. 

5.  Robert  Sclmniann— 1810-18.''»r). 

Quintet  for  Piaro  and  Strings.    Opus  44  in  E  flat. 

ThCBc  concerts  were  all  -riven  at  Chiekcring;  Hall,  and 
were  well  patronized,  althouirh,  during  the  last  week  when 
the  concerts  pravo  place  to  the  musical  soirtV'S  withont  an 
orchestra,  there  was  a  nuti(M-abIe  fallinp  ofl'  in  the  .attend- 
ance. 

Ilorr  von  Bnelow's  appearance  lias  been  attended  with 
the  usual  amount  of  newsi)a])cr  jJUtTini:  and  indiscriminate 
praise,  all  of  which  is  doubtless  merited  were  it  only  eon- 
fined  to  those  qualities  w  Inch  make  his  playiie^  admirable. 
Much  however  has  been  said  and  written  in  admiration  of 
qualiilcs  which  arp  not  to  be  found  at  all  in  his  jierforni- 
anco. 

TIic  first  impression  which  bin  jilaying  makes  is  that  of 
lirodij;ious  power.    This  is  ^hown,  not  l>y   any  exlnliition 
of  brute  force,  in  potrndinj^  the  jii.-ino,  f<ir,  thoni^h  his  fin- 
ders are  like  hooks  of  steel,  nothing;  could  be  more  deli- 
cate than  his  treatment  oi  the  instrument ;  but  by  a  certain 
air  oi  sang  /raid  indicating;  an  iinmense  reserve  force,  and 
by  an  accur.ary  of  detail  which  is  absolutely  -sometimes 
I  mercilessly- faithful  to  the  composition  whicli  he  is  pcr- 
I  forming.     This  imj^ression  is  made  Htronger  by  what  we 
know  of  his  marvellous  nn-mory.      He  lias  at  his  linger 
ends  nearly  every  composition  for  the  piano  that  is  worth 
knowintx-    Many  of  the  jiieces  in  his  repertory  are  long 
and  coniplioated  concertos,  of  which  he  has  stored  witliin 
\  his  brain,  not  only  the  part  he  is  to  perform,  Ijiit  every  r.ote 
of  the  orchestral  music  in  connection  with  it.    In  this  ro- 
I  spect,  Herr  von  Buelow  Is  certainly  without  a  peer. 

Every  talent  and  accomplishment  that  po  to  make  the 
perfect  pianist  are  his.  In  this  what  a  summin-r  up  of 
1  salient  points,  any  one  of  which  would  be  conspicuous 
j  merits  in  one  of  the  common  run  of  professional  pianists ! 
AVhat  force  of  will!  What  indomitable  energy !  What  pa- 
tience must  have  been  brought  into  play  to  achieve  such  a 
result,  and  how  little  would  even  these  ihiUK"  have  availed 
without  a  natural  ^\(t  of  talents  such  as  are  seldom  vouch- 
pafed  to  anyone.  But  .admiration  does  not  st'->p  here. 
Herr  von  P.uidow  is  more  th  in  a  perfected  pianiHi.  He 
possesses  that  peculiar  refinement  of  talent  whieji  makes 
the  consummate  artist.  I  can  illustrate  this  distinction  no 
better  than  bv  eiliiijr  his  performance  of  the  Cnncerto  in 
C  minor  by  Raff,  when,  apparently  notbeinc:  in  first  rate 
condi'.ion.  he  made  not  f<wer  than  seven  or  eight  distinct 
slijis  by  eitlier  slrikin*:  tlie  wrem;  note  or  two  notes  where 
one  should  be  stnick  (wliieh  simply  proves  that  Jove  some- 
times nods).  Here  the  pi.inirim  wiis  at  fault,  but  a  more 
lhar(Mi^hly  artisfic  renderintr  of  the  piece  could  hardly 
have  been  given  ;  (rverv  part  (-f  the  composition  was  just.y 
weiched  and  balane^-d.  the  shadinir  was  of  the  most  deli- 
cate, tlie  coioring^  of  the  most  vivid  that  can  be  imagined. 
And  the  whole  perf<u-mance  without  a  flaw,  save  thai  be- 
fore mentioned  which  is  not  of  any  great  sifrnifieaine. 
But  that  which  is  most  of  all  to  be  .admiied  in  Ilerr  vori 
Buelnw's  j)layinn:  is  a  farnlty  by  which  he  makes  his  hear- 
er forpet  both  jiianist  and  artist.  With  the  modesty  oi  a 
true  fievotet-  of  an  he  places  the  tone  jdcture  beforeyou  in 
the  most  favorable  light  and  himself  aside  in  the  sli'adow. 
You  %vonder  at  the  i>ictnre;  approvni  of  the  lif;;ht  in  which 
it  is  shown  is  an  afterihf.Ui;ht.  When  Beethoven  is  played 
you  hear  Beethoven,  not  Von  Euclow.  And  so  on  tbrouch 
the  loii<r  li^t  of  cla^isical  and  modern  music.  It  is  just  this 
objectivity  that  makes  the  perfection  of  art.  and  it  goes 
further  than  any  other  intellectual  trait  to  make  the  artist. 
[  have  merely  touched  upon  cerLain  salient  points  of 
Herr  von  Buelow's  playinp;.  hut  have  doubtless  failed  to 
enumerate  many  of  his  merits;  let  them  be  summed  by 
coucedinfr  every  talent  that  can  be  acquired,  and  he  will 
not  bi;  rated  too  hi;:h. 
But  there  are  some  things  that  cannot  be  acquired. 
Is  his  playing  emotional?  Are  we  motrd  by  it?  Do  we 
Bhed  tears?    Is  it  ice  and  fire?    Xot  in  the  least. 
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riiin  t.lii-n  Is  the  littli'  lift  within  tlif  lute. 

Tlip  pl;i>ins  "f  Von  liiiolow.  ns  crmipnii'il  willi  tint  "f 
RiiliiiiRii'iii  1in»  In-™  n  siib.ii-rtof  (iispiifSimi.  It  is  :i  c""- 
tr:ist  iMtliiM-  tlMil  !v  c<nii|i:iilson;  for  iil.'iyevs  iimcc  ulti'ily 
mil  ki;  cnulil  Bonrccly  lie  fimnd.  Tho  one  is  alwnys  iicoir 
rntc  nml  iilwriys  to  be  ilcpciuU'd  ii])"".  The  otliov  wris  re- 
lllaiUably  lliiPVPM  111  Ills  iiprfm-ninni'P  nml  wpllt  t(i  llfliihts 
:inil  ilppllla  wliiPli  :iip  miilrPMiiiPcl  of  in  tlie  pliibisopliy  of 
Von  liuplnw. 

Vnn  Bnelmv's  styip  I  Imvp  pliar.nptcrizpd  as  nbjcctivp,— 
his  hand  is  sub.liipd  In  wlnit  it  wi.iUs  in.  Thu  stylp  of 
Kiibiristpin  is  irtpnsply  siibjpptive;  be  colors  evpiything 
Willi  liistiwn  individnality. 

I  linve  InMid  Itubinstpin  pbiywhpnbpstnipl!f:d.se  notes, 
omitted  wliolo  bars  of  tlie  music  iind  blurred  tlie  phrase, 
aliiiosldistnrtiiiK  it  beyond  recoRnition  ;  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  tberc  was  soinptliing  in  his  pliiying  which  redeemed 
it  from  being  bad.  That  somelhim;  was  bis  own  jjpnius. 
A  performance  with  the  samp  defpcls,  by  a  playpr  of  talent 
merely,  would  have  been  wholly  bad. 

Aud  I  have  beard  Rubinsteni  at  other  times  by  force  of 
that  same  tjcnins  play  so  divinely  as  to  be  above  the  reach 
of  praise.  Tie  awakened  emotions.  Von  Buelow  simply 
compels  admiration. 

This  is  the  vit.al  point  of  (biTerence  between  the  player 
of  genius  and  the  player  of  talent. 

In  closing  this  fragmcnt.ary  article  let  me  say  with  regard 
to  the  orchestra  that  it  was  the  best  that  eould  be  made  up 
from  the  materials  at  h.md  and  included  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent players,  yet  it  was  far  from  perfect  and  at  times  it 
must  have  hampered  the  pianist.  There  was  however  a 
perceptible  improvement  in  the  performance  of  the  orches- 
tra from  night  to  night  under  tho  baton  of  Dr.  Damroscb, 
who  proved  himself  an  able  and  painstaking  conductor. 

A.A.C. 


Music  in  Milan. 

There  are  at  the  present  moment  resident  within 
the  rafioii  of  a  mile  round  the  Piazza  della  Scala.  as 
many  prime  domie  in  posse  as  would  suffice  to  i2;lut 
the  continental  and  in-ular  temples  ot  the  lyric 
drama  with  Rosinas,  Lucias,  Gretchens,  Valentines, 
Leonoras,  and  Aminas,  for  the  iie.xt  twenty  years, 
leaving-  a  handsome  surplus  for  the  benefit  of  Ei^ypt 
and  the  United  States.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  chrysalis  state  ;  humbly  lodsjed  in  third  and 
fourth  stories  of  the  hufre.  rambling  Milanese 
houses  —  the  slaves  of  antiquated  maf-^fri,  wliose 
rival  "  methods  "  supply  them  with  an  inexhaustible 
subject  of  wranglinn;  conversation — spending;  their 
mornina'S  in  the  torments  of  .'io//t>(;rf/)o,  and  their  af- 
ternoons in  strugglins  with  the  diflieulties  of  the 
Italian  language.  It  is  a  dismal  and  a  monotonous 
life  that  these  ambitious  young  ladies,  more  than  a 
hundred  of  wdioni  are  American  and  British  subjects, 
lead  in  the  Limibard  capital.  Why.  one  cannot  help 
asking  one's  self,  do  tliey  select  Milan  for  tlie  seat  of 
their  studies'?  Its  climate  is  variable,  and  by  no 
means  favorable  to  the  organs  by  which  the  voice  is 
produced.  Bitter  cold  winds  often  blow  there  for 
weeks  at  a  stretch — winds  th.at  remind  one  of  the 
notorious  "  Viento  del  Norte."  which  has  conferred 
so  unenviable  a  repututinn  upon  Madrid.  At  other 
times,  tlie  city  is  held  for  days  in  a  spell  of  damp- 
ness,  during  the  prevalence  of  which  tenor  and 
soprano  throats  become  relaxed,  and  the  pros])ec- 
tive  prime  donve  assolufe  sing  as  flat  as  though  they 
were  so  many  Mallingers.  The  traditions  of  exec- 
utive excellence  that  still  hang  round  the  Scala,  can 
be  but  of  little  practical  benefit  to  live  students; 
■  and  tiie  realities  perpetrated  in  that  theatre  are  of 
so  painful  a  character,  tliat,  at  best,  they  can  but 
serve  as  warnings — not  as  examples. 

Let  us  turn  from  tlie  Scala,  and  from  the  example 
and  instruction  aft'orded  by  that  institution,  to  the 
musical  students,  aspirants  to  the  highest  honors  of 
the  operatic  stage,  temporaril}'  resident  in  Milan,  to 
the  maisiri  upon  whom  these  latter  are  virtually 
dependent  lor  the  instruction  which  is,  or,  at  least, 
so  the\'  believe,  to  enable  them  at  some  future  time 
to  reap  crops  of  diamonds  and  gather  in  golden  har- 
vests. The  two  principal  teachers  of  dramatic  sing- 
ing who  enjoy  almost  exclusively  the  monopoly  of 
tuition  in  this  branch  of  the  musical  art  are.  oddly 
enough,  both  octogenarians.  One  of  them  is  an 
uneducated  peasant,  afliicted  with  deafness  and  a 
desperately  bad  leuiper.  He  has  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  learn  the  Italian  language,  and  conveys 
reproof,  advice,  aud  exhortation  to  his  pupils  in  the 
Milanese  dialect,  which  but  few  of  them  understand, 
and  which  is  as  unmusical  a  jargon  as  Platt-Deutsch. 
He  I'eheiuently  deprecates  intelligence  and  an  in- 
quiring si;)irit  in  his  t'levcs,  and  refuses  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them  unless  Ihey  will  render  him 
a    blind    and    unreasoning  obedience.     " -Xoit  voalio 


lenlr  ahiiifhiilf  ;  lihoffnti  it'^hcdlrmi  roinc  iin  can'  '  '  is 
.'I  fa\'"rl!c  axiom  of  this  at,reeable  old  gentleman. 
Ill'  has  invented  a  system,  too,  of  producing  the 
\  nice  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  disco\'er- 
IPS  of  this  op  any  oilier  ago.  It  is  called  the  "  Dia- 
phragmatic Method." 

This  theory  is  that  the  voice  has  not  ifs  sourpe  in 
(he  lungs — "  ?/o'/.s  hvoiik  ehinifji'  tout  rr/a,''  this  mndprii 
1  )iaroirius  would  certainly  observe,  could  he  onlv 
^peak  French — but  in,  or  under,  the  largest  muscle 
in  the  human  body.  You  must,  according  to  him, 
draw  up  your  voice  from  somewhere  behind  your 
midriflf,  and  utter  your  note  af'cr  expelling  your 
breath  from  the  lungs,  not  in  the  act  of  so  doing,  as 
would  (jccui"  to  the  vast  inaiorily  of  human  beings 
unversed  in  the  "  Diaphragmatic  Method."  He  also 
promulgates  the  surpri-ing doctrine  that  you  should 
breathe  into  your  bones  to  prepare  yourself  for  the 
emission  of  a  musical  note.  This  part  of  his  system 
is  a  mystery,  the  key  to  which  I  have  hitherto  failed 
to  di-ciiver.  tliungh  I  have  bestowed  great  pains 
U|ion  seeking  for  it.  Would-be  singers  are  not,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  speci.ally  provided  with  bones 
connected  with  their  breathing  a)iparatns.  like 
swallows  or  jtigeons.  Were  this  so.  the  jiroblem  of 
aerial  navigation  might  be  solved  with  more  than 
lightning  s^vil'tness,  and  Signor  Lamberti's  ]iupils. 
by  inflating  the  osseous  framework  of  their  bodies 
as  a  preparatory  measure  to  the  uttering  of  dulcet 
sounds,  might  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  per- 
form a  much  more  remarkable  feat  than  the  produc- 
tion of  la  or  .so/  can  ever  be  considered,  whether 
those  tones  be  evoked  from  the  diaphragm  or 
pumped  up  from  the  bones.  Some  excellent  mnsieal 
fi  lends  of  mine  here  have  the  audacity  to  as.sert 
that  this  system  is  mere  mischievous  nonsense,  the 
absurdity  of  which  could  be  exposed  in  five  minu'es 
by  any  anatomical  lecturer;  but  the  7naesiro  sticks 
to  it,  and  finds  it  profitable.  He  nails  his  diaiihragm 
to  the  mast,  so  to  speak,  and  under  that  muscular 
banner  obtains  as  many  ]ui|.iils  as  he  can  teach, 
whom  he  brow-beats  into  the  belief  that  they  are 
inflating  their  bones  when  they  really  are  only 
oxygenating  their  blood.  Another  singula  ly  en- 
couraging characteristic  of  this  amiable  theorist,  in 
his  quality  as  a  teacher  of  singing,  is  his  practice, 
whenever  a  new  voice  is  submitted  to  his  judgment, 
of  declaring  that  the  voice  in  question  must  first  be 
utterly  destroyefl  by  his  diaphragmatic  method,  and 
then  built  up  again — I  i>resume.  upon  a  bony  foun- 
dation. So  far  as  the  destrmctive  part  of  this  view 
of  his  is  concerned,  he  has  indeed  been  triumj^ihant- 
ly  successful  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  particularly 
fine  voices  belonging  to  voung  English  and  .\meri 
can  ladies,  which  "  the  method  "  has  annihilated.  I 
only  hope  he  may  be  enaViled  to  fulfil  the  remainder 
of  his  undertaking,  and  reconstruct  them.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  maesfro,  who  has  ]U'obablv  entered 
into  somt  exceptional  arrangement  with  the  Farce 
with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Thorn  to  cen- 
tenarian principles,  intends  to  transfer  his  class  from 
Milan  to  London,  where  he  proposes  to  make  a  snug 
little  fortune  in  a  few  years,  returning  subsequently 
to  Italy  to  spend  it  with  his  young  wife.  He  is  a 
strange  being,  and  would,  of  a  verity,  be  an  inter- 
esting addition,  preserved  in  spirits,  to  a  Museum  of 
Comparative  Physiology. 

The  other  great  mnexti'O,  a  ■' jetme  hnmme  fr.lAlre" 
of  eighty-one,  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education, 
who  pooh-poohs  the  famous  Diaphragmatic  Method, 
and  stoutly  maintains  that  all  the  singers  he  ever 
taught  drew  their  breath  from  their  lungs,  not  from 
their  bones.  He  is  a  kindly  and  encouraging, 
though  strict  teacher  ;  but  he  labors  under  the  tri 
fling  disadvantage  of  being  a  confirmed  paralytic, 
which  dncs  a  little  interfere  with  the  business  of 
instruction.  He  gives  his  lessons  in  bed.  and  is 
visited  by  short  spasms,  at  irregular  intervals,  wh'ch 
at  first  prove  highly  disconcerting  to  his  female  pu- 
pils. Thus,  of  the  two  great  Milanese  maestri  who 
prepare  young  artists  for  their  deln'it  on  the  stage  of 
the  lyric  drama,  one  is  deaf  and  the  other  smitten 
by  paralysis  ;  one  is  short-tempered  and  too  often 
rude,  the  other  is  invariably  de  hnnne  hnmeiir,  and 
polite  to  a  fault.  The  one  has  a  "  method,"  the  ben-, 
efits  of  which  can  only  be  acquired  at  the  expiration 
of  a  two  year's  course,  as  it  takes  the  most  assiduous 
pupil  twenty-four  months  to  learn  how  to  breathe 
through  her  hones  and  evolve  musical  sounds  from 
the  pit  of  her  stomach;  the  other  is  content  with 
imparting  the  methods  of  better  men  than  himself, 
slat  super  ontiqnas  eias,  teaches,  as  it  were,  mi  jour 
le  jour,  and  does  as  much  for  his  pupils  as  his  incu- 
rable malady  will  let  him.  Such  are  the  two  mighty 
singing-masters  of  Milan,  the  great-grandfathers  of 
song,  under  whose  ri\al  banners  are  r.inged  some 
scores  of  "  coming  celebrities."-    Home  Jonriia!. 
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IiKSCKII'TIVK   LIST  OF   TIIK 
Pul>IiHlir<I  Itr  Olivrr  I9it«on  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accnrapaniment. 

Old  Kristoplier  Kringle.      Song  and  riin. 

2.  G  to  d.  Vener.  20 

"  Oh,  tlie  merrv  iintr'p. 
Ot  our  Chri^tm.-is  bells  to-ni'.:lit '" 
A  simple  and  sweet  Cln-istnias   'carollet." 

Serenade.     (Stindclien).     Ho  who  Heriven 

and  Earth  is  keeping.   ."!.  A';  to  f.  Uaff.  30 
"  Till  from  lieav'idv  nortaN  Bhining," 
"  Bis  auf  troblncr  Himn.elsleiler." 
A  most  cltarming  serenade. 

Souvenir  de  Swampscot  .\lbuTn.       CiriUi,  fa   50 
No.  ].     .Sailor  Boy's  Mother.     (La  Madre 
del  .Marinaroj.     4.   A  minor  to  f. 
"  Di  LiiU'jbi,  cero  un  naviij'io." 
'  Seo  yonder,  white  s.ail."  a]i])enr'ng." 
Better  than  the  average  nf  Ttalinn-Ki'jrlish  iouctm; 
since  tilt  music  has  the  sweet  grace  of  Italian  com- 
position, and  the  wo-d-^  have  clinracter  pathos  and 
sense.     For  AP.o  (Xlezzo-Soprann  ?J  voice. 

Shall  I  write  to  say  I  love  thee?    .Song  and 

Cho.     2.  Bh  to  f.  Brooks.  5o 

*•  Tell  me  d  .'arest,  s\vpetest,— do ! 
A  simple  and  pretty  song,  sang  by  Bryant's  "Min- 
strels. 

Parting.         4.  F  to  f.  Eiti/rs.  40 

"  Then  'iiy  soiil  shall  cease  it's  longing. 
And  forever  be  at  rest.  ' 
Properlv  sunn',  should  bean  etTjctivo  concert  song. 
Ends  in  key  of  B'). 

PiUl  down  the  Blind.     R.  C  to  e.       McCarty.  30 
"  Di<l  you  ever  make  love  ? 
If  not,  have  a  ti'y.'' 
Very  neat  and  pretty  comic  song. 

Margaret  at  the  .'^pinning  Wheel.     (Oretchen 
am  Spinnrade).      4.    D  minor  to  n. 

Schubert.  40 
"  Mv  heart  is  sad   mv  re.'^t  is  o'er." 
•   Meia  Hull'  ist  Inn.  mein  Ilerz  ist  scbwer." 
It  must  be  Fau-I's  Margaret  that  is  meant    and 
the  lieautiflll,  mnnrnful  music  is  q'lite  equal  to  ex- 
press the  rich,  sad  seniiinent  of  the  words. 

Instrumental, 

"Von  Pulow. 

1.  (Gavotte.     From  Gluck'sDon  ,Tuan  4.  A.  40 

2.  Ch  iconne.     In  F.  IlniuM.  (iO 

3.  Polonaise  Characteristique.  MnniuKzko.  fio 
4  Giivotte.  antlhrird  .50 
.').  March  Heroique.  Op.  3.  Von  Buluw.  fiO 
Ci.  Bach's  Fantisie.  In  0  mino-.  ",5 
7.   Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata.     Op.  27, 

No.  '2.  '  1. 00 

Fortunately  for  lis,  the  great  pianist  is  disposed  to 
be  a  grand  interpreler  of  classical  music  and  tb<'pe 
pnblisbed  pieces  are  admirable  studies,  as  well  as 
a.imirable  music. 

Merry  Christmas.     Morceau  de  Salon.   4.   F. 

G.  I).   Wilson.   60 

]\terrv  ns  the  Chr'Stmas  bells  and  will  be  a  nice 
musicil  gift.     Fine  picture  title. 

Funeral  March  for  Henry  Wilson.     With 

Portrait.     2.  G  m^nor.  Bursh.  40 

Those  wdlo  purchase  it  -n-ill  have  a  good  portrait 
of  the  decea-ed  Vice-l'resident.  in  addit  on  to  the 
impressive  music  ot  the  mareb. 

BOOKS. 

Boylston  Club  C'l  illection.  Glees  and  Choru.ses 
for  Male  Voices.  Sl..oO 

These  pieces  arc  well  selected,  and  will  be  welcomed  by 
Male  Quartets  everywhere. 

Living  Waters.  .D.  F.  Ilodries.  30 

A  collection  of  the  best  kind  of  sacred  pieces  for 
Praise  Meetings,  Prayer  Meetings  Camp  Meetings,  etc.  A- 
liove  half  the  music  is  newly  composed  for  this  wr-rk,  and 
the  other  h.alf  is  selected  from  the  valuable  copyrights  of 
Ditson  &  Co. 

Concone's  Lessons  and  Exercises  for  (Ba?s) 

voice.    Op.  9,  2  books,  each  S2,50 

There  are  50  lessons  in  these  two  volumes.      The  value 
of  Concone's  materials  cannot  be  doubted. 


.\BEitEviATtoNs.— Degrees  ot  difBculty  are  marked 
1  to  7.  The  i-tyis  marked  with  a  capital  letter:  as  C,  B 
flat,  ic.  A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note, 
if  on  the  stafl,  an  Italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above 
the  staff. 


«e-ALL    MENTIONED    BELOW    HAVE    ACHIEVED,    OR    AKE    EASNINC,    DISTINGUISHED    SUCCESS.-VEa 


TI16  Amepican  Tune  Book. 

The  name  of  thia  great  eclectic  collection  may  with 
propriety  be  placed  either  the  first  or  the  hii^i  on  our  list  of 
iBuUern  Church  Music  Books.  Firat,  because  it  cnntuiiiB 
nearly  all  of  the  most  popular  church  tuiien  pubhshcd  in, 
or  before  the  rtrst  half  of  the  present  century,  and  is  there- 
fore a  rich  reservoir  of  old  tunes.  Last,  because  as  new 
boobs  become  known,  and  their  contents  tried  and  proved, 
their  best  tunes  are  from  time  to  time  removed  to  the 
American  Tune  Book,  which  is  intended  to  be  a  sort  of 
Paradise  of  pood  tunes  and  hymns. 

Made  up  in  this  manner,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  can 
be  no  better  book  for  n  Congretjation.  and  that  a  Choir  will 
not  try  to  do  without  il,  while  the  vast  number  of  old  f;ivi<r- 
ito  tunea  will  always  render  it  a  valuable  book  to  keep  at 
liome. 

About  500  prominent  Music  Teachers  and  Choir  Leaders 
were  consulted  at  the  lawt  re-arrangemcnt  of  the  book, 
which  now  contains  about  1000  tunes  and  anthems. 

I^ET-A-IX^    FE.ICE,    $1_50. 


f h©  f empb  GhQij 


J*JB 


By  THEO.  H.  SEWARD,  n»»i»le.l  l,y  Dr.  LOWELL 
MASON  ami  WM.  B.  r.KAUHUUY. 

PRICE    $1.jO. 

Tho  amount  of  munirril  matter  contained  in  this  lartjc 
collection  is  almost  unprecedented,  yet  the  type  is  plain  and 
clear. 

By    WM.    B.    BRADBURY. 

THE    KET-]5yQTE, 

By    WM.    B.    BRADBURY. 

As  more  than  200.000  "Jubilee's"  have  been  sold,  and 
probably  ijOii.OOi)  sini;errthave  sunji  fmni  iheni.  the  book  ban 
alreadv'a  Iary:e  advertibcmtul.  Tho  Key-Note  is  by  the 
same  skilful  hand. 

Price  of  Each  Book,  $1.50. 


Til©    Biapasan® 

By   GEO.    F.    ROOT. 

To  the  collection  of  Tunes  in  tbiw  book  are  prefixed  "  a 
new  and  couiprelienwi\e  view  of  Musio  and  its  Notation," 
exercises  fui'  Ke:idiii^  Music  and  Vocal  Training,  Songs, 
Piiri-Sonjis,  Hounds,  Etc. 

As  Mr.  Root  i.-*  not  only  a  successfnl  compoBCr,  hut 
possesses  unusii.il  skill  in  traininir  voices,  both  sintjiy  and 
in  cboruf ,  we  find  very  n;itur:dlj-  in  his  book  a  very  siiiootli 
'•ains.ible"  Style  of  melody,  that  improves  the  voice  of  the 
singer,  while  it  pleases  the  musical  tuste. 


Price  $1.50. 


s 


L.    O.    EMERSON'S 


Uk\^ 


For  keen  appreciation  of  public  taste,  and  for  spetlal 
genius  to  meet  it,  Mr.  Emerson  stands  almost  unrivalled 
In  three  books,  the  LIS.AVE'R.    tlio   ,SO.Y/J  .UOA'- 
.^7iC//.  and  'ho  ST.'-l.VrJHiijO,  ho  has  joined  bands 
with  H.  R.  PALMER,  of  Chica-... 

THE 


This  la  the  great  book  for  Ringing;  Schools.  Tt  contnhis 
a  good  elementary  course,  iJlustruted  by  appropriate  exer- 
cises, aUil  in  addi'tiun 

A  large  Collection  of  Seoular  and  Sacred 
Music. 

in  th<'  form  of  Glees,  Quartets,  Songs,  Short  Anthems  and 
Tunes,  etc.,  thun  rendering  the  course  of  study  in  the 
claas  unusually  pleasing;. 

As  a  book  of  eapy  music  for  the  recreative  practice  of 
Clioirs.  Socint  Sin^s  in  Collftrefl,  Ae;idernies,  and  :it  home, 
the  S'^v<i  M'-N.\U'  II  is  very  dL'hirablr. 


Price  75  cts. 


$7.50  pep  dozen. 


By  H.  R.  PALMEE,  assisted  by  L.  0.  EMEESON, 

can  hardly  fail  to  be  tli--  ]e;wUnt;  bm-k  in  is;:,  -ind  ISTr., 

Price  ffil..1H,  or  f^l-S.OO  |K>r  «l€»z<-n. 

SiMRing  School  C'lUrse;  Sacred  and  Secular  Music  for 
priictiee;  Metrical  Tuii'-s  and  Antlnm**,  all  the  products  of 
tlie  hi-rbesc  skill,  and  intended  to  bo  the  best;  of  material 
for  Hir.uinj:  School  Teachers,  iiud  for  use  m  Choirs  and 
Conventions. 


By   D.    F.    HODGES. 

For  PriAiHft'  -"91  <*f(iBBir«  T 

For  l*ra,»fr    ^ootint.rN  ! 

For  I'uuip  ::viefling:!4  ! 

rul)Iic  Bincring  in  large  a-^si-nibin  j^  li.-is  now  beoome  fo 
prominent  a  fL-ature,  tliat  a  Sniping  liook  suited  to  tlio 
taste  and  eai>a(  iiy  of  ibe  multitude,  is  a  necessity.  Such 
a  book  id  Living  Waters,  "^'dited  by  a  person  of  diH- 
tinguished  ability  in  ihi^  direction,  and  Oiled  with  the 
purest  and  sweetest  lyrics. 

Price    30    cts. 


National  Hymn  ,g  Tune  Book. 

Ite^ignnd  for  Oju-ning  and  ('biding  Excrci'es  in  Si-!in.d'<, 
Acaduiuies,  t^eminarii-s,  etc.,  for  Con^Mcgatioual  aiidHouiu 
rtinuin;:. 

Till-  National  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  is  n  volume  of  mod- 
eratr  .'iize,  and  therelore  adapted  to  ilit?  wants  of  coiii,'rc- 
gations,  that  do  not  care  for  a  larger  and  more  e.\pen^ivo 
work. 

It  was  comj>iIed  liy  a  ccntleman  who  is  an  enthusiast  in 
the  Hinging  of  cluiiih  niuc*ie.  and  has  fIiowii  uiiL-ommoii 
ability  and  j^ood  judL'ineiit  in  the  selection  of  the  luues, 
whirrh  are  .mnnng  the  nio>.t  ])opular  ones  in  exi.sti'ure. 

A  book  to  be  u.--ed  in  foIiooU.  must  of  neecssitv  bo  un- 
denominational. Nothing  wcctahan  will  be  lonn'd  m  tho 
eolleclion. 

Price  40  cf*.  ^3.»  \\vv  Iiunilreil. 


THE  STANDARD \ \ 

'\%  an  acknowled;^e  1  sueees-^.  bavim;  been  v>  ly  bux't'ly  in 
use  in  all  parts  of  the  cnunfrv  durinu  the  Jla^t  mUbical 
sea^ops.  Tlic  compilers  ar."  I,!  U.  KMERSON  and  IT.  U. 
rALMKU. 

Price  ^l..>0,  or  .^1.1.50  per  dozen. 


Tm  Harp  of  Judah; 

Of  the  HARP  OF  JUDAH.   it  i-;  pcrliajw  suiVicicnt  tr»  s.iy  j 
that  it  •'  made  ihe  re])Utatiun''  ai  Prof.  Emerhou  .\s  aofun*- 
po.scrof  Church  !\Iusic.    The  book  ha-^  had  an  iuiniL-nsr' 
pale.      It  is  now  as  good   as  ever,    and,  for  tllo^e  \\'ho  j 
have  never  used  it,  is  perfectly  new.  j 


A  inaguijicent  ctdlccliou  uf  hai'rcd  iiiu.-ic  of  au  elevating 
charaett'r 
Every  Quartet  Choir  shou'd  liave  a  .<^rt  of  these  books. 
Price  la  docli,  $2.3:».    Jn  ISounlH.  .•fi.2..»0. 

¥lio    dliorurf    Cl|oir. 

By   Dr.   Ebon.  Tourjee. 

AVbilc  the  nnuie  is  inti  nd^'d  for  eoimnnn  clu^ir*j,  ns  well 
as  for  conventions,  musical  h.x-ietic'..  etc..  no  aticuipt  lias 
been  made  lo  brinii,' to^'ether  very  easy  music.  It  jm  good, 
solid,  hacred, — classical. 

The  bookiH  Htrongly  endorsed  by  Zerrahn,Lang,  Tarkcr, 
and  otb.r  eminent  leader.--. 


Prico    $2, 


%\n  Per  Dozen. 


Bank's  Anthem   Services, 

A)]ai>ted  to  all  common  an.l  speci.il  services  in  the  Epis- 
eop.Tl  Ciiuicb.  A  copious  and  rich  supply  for  all  occa- 
•sions  \i\  i)rc)vide(l. 

At  the  same  time,  the  book  U  a  valuable  one  to  be  Used 
oocaFioualty  in  tho  elioir.Kcf  any  denuininatiuu. 

I'tac'i:  $.-J  Trj  IN  Ci,.  tin  '\l'->  i'-'  I'.M\n'is. 

Jiil>:llfite®   Perkins'  Anlhem  Book. 


f:r,ice    $i.50. 

Enr(.nraged  1  y  the  very  marked  success  of  the  TIaup  , 
'»F  J  I  DA  It.  Mr.  iCnier^on. 'after  :i  jjroiier  interval,  britughl  \ 
out  lii>  JI'BHCITE.  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fol- 
lowed in  the  I.iotsteps  of  iiM  prede 


GRBATOREX  eOLLEGTION  THE  CHORATTRIBUTE 


Tlii^  i-  a  l!.h,!-;  e\lilr>-!y  a^IapUd  lo  tin-  caj.-u-.l'.  (.f  cni- 
mon  choirs.  Theio  i.s  an  abu-uiaur  proviMon  of  Soloc, 
Duels,  Triop,  Ac,  but  nothing  is  at  all  beyond  the  pre^r nt 
reach  of  a  coimnon  (-hoir  singer.  Choir  Leaders  wiil  here 
li::d  all  A::tbem  for  ev.:'-  Sunday  in  ibe  year. 

FRIOE    S1.50. 


Of  Prtalni  anil  Bavnia  ITtineN.  C'bantM.  An- 
tli4MiB<4  uuil  !4eiii<>iic'fM.  llr  U.  ^^  •  <piliK  %'!'- 
ORB-:  a:.     Pric<s  4  lolli  $1.3.~».       Ifioard*,  !^1..'»0. 

The  GaEAT<uu:x  C()LLEctiv)N  has  always  been  a  favor- 
ite with  the  best  singerfl,  and  ia  iu  common  use  for  Quartet 
Choirs. 

Wilson's  Book  of  Chants. 

Price,  Clolli  $'J.OO;  Boardi.  $I.>5. 

Emerson's  Chants  and  Responses. 

Price.  $1.00. 

Emerson's  Episcopal  Chants. 

Price  13  cfi*. 

Mr.  KnieiBon  ha--,  in  til"  last  named  book,  provided  a 
goodly  variety  of  exeellent  cbanlw,  and  m  the  other,  not  | 
only  the  Episcopal  Chant-,  but  a  number  b.r  all  denomina-  i 
tinns.  I 

Wilson's  book  has  been  longer  before  the  public,  is  .i 
favorite,  and  has  the  Bame  general  arrangement  of  con-  ; 
tents.  ' 


I^PJ-ICIE     Sl-oO. 

The  next  in  oidcr  of  publication  to  the  JtrniLAxn,  and 

distiiii^ui-'^beil  among  Church  Music  Hooks  for  its  steady 

and  long  continued  saU',  the  second  and  tliird. seasons  being 

sometbin-'  like  ilic  hi-'.. 
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©evotioiVal    C1|iii]es', 


By  ASA  HULL.     Price  75  cts. 

For  Atttctiil   H«'<'titij:«*. 

E&ft-votaoiiiil    .7E4*4'(tns-ti. 

\  ••»cr,v    I*r;i,»*T  .tleceins:«. 

ZV9E;j:hl*orlBoo(e  l*ra.ver  ^Vleeting-s. 

About  half  of  Ibelumn-;  and  tunes  are  of  ib.-  koxl  called 
spiritual  Soiii;-,  and  balf  are  blandard  r^ahu  Tunes  with 
the  apcropi  iate  words. 

PILCfEIM'^    HARP. 

Price  «(!>  c«!<.        Bj-  A»a  Ouli. 

rilgrim'.s  Ilnrp  is  rntiicly  similar  in  (lesi(,'n  aiul  cliarac- 
tPi-  to  DEVOTloN.M.  Chi.mks.  It  is,  lutwovpr.  a  sinallci-and 
cliciiiioi-  l)0(ik-,  Ji.is  not  so  many  Iiyinnp,  but  is,  of  iIil- 
t\\»i,  llu-  more  "  pocketaljlc"  an  J  ponablc. 


■\Villi   l'i:,ni>  or  <>r;;aii  Accompauinient.     I'rici-,  Cloth 
.ejT.j.    l;>.;u.ls.'jj,vi. 

Brombaoh's    New    Collecticn    of  Sacred 

.MUSIC.     I'licr,  l'l,,ih  .^'J  ;.:.;   Buara.s  $2.00. 

Eu:k's  Motett  Collection. 

rnrr,  <::lot!i$2  7.'-,;  Doanls  $2  M. 

E-ick's  Second  Moteite  Collection. 

I'ncr,  flolli  air.,:  Hoards  $2..';(). 
Mfssrs.  Buck   ami  J'.aiiniiia.  h   bar. ■  in  tln;=c-  four  buoks 
aiuassc'j  a  lit  li  .-loro  ol  llu-  b-.st  of  mti-ic. 

FOn    (iEJ.&RTKT   Cia<»IR«i. 
The  books  luuc  1  tlti'  iia;.'us,  baye  niultiiuilcs  of  Polos, 
Dui-ts,  Trios,  and  Qunrtfts.  with  well  arran^^cd  accom- 
paainiclit.^  for  I'iann,  U  ^-^\  or  I'ipo  O14.UI. 

Price,  Clotlt  .'i>3.}.>.  Boards  ^-irAii. 
A  coll.clion  of  Anthems.  MoleIl>.  k<'.,  from  tho  Ayovka 
of  Handel,  Haydcn,  Mozart  iii-otlTOvcii,  Wobtr.  Mendel- 
ssohn, Spohr,  Chenibini,  Gihtions,  Boyee,  Cnmeh.  Ghick. 
Kinp,  Winter,  Himmd,  Novcllo  and  others.  By  GEORGi; 
LEACH. 


A  Catalosjue  ilescribiiis  tho  :iboye  auil  abotit  1,000  otliei-  books  published  by  Ditson  ^.t  Co.,  scut  lieo  ou  .ipplicatioii.     Also  all  books  mailed, 
post-paiti,  for  retail  price. 

OHver  Dstson  &  Co.,  LYOII  &  HEALY, 

BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 


CHARLES  H.  DITSON  &  CO, 


NEW   YORK. 
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Angels  ever  bright  and  fair.    S.  and  T.  Duet  and  Quartet. 

E.  3 Ot to  Lull.     40 

As  the  Hart  Pants.  A.  Solo  and  Quartet.  Ab.  4..SiiulhiinI.  4U 
As  Pants  the  Uart.     T.  Solo  A.  and  T.  Duo  anil  Quartet. 

Ab.  3 J.  li.  Tlioma.s.     40 

As  Pants  the  Hart.  S.  Solo  and  Quartet.  Eh.  o.Mon-i.ton.  35 
Ave  Mari.a.     (Latin  and  Kng.)     T.  Solo.      A.  and  T.  Duo 

and  Trio.     lib.  4 Gilbcif.     40 

Ave   Maria.      (Latin   and    Eng.)      Female   v.      Quartet. 

F.  4 Boot.    30 

Benedic  Anima.  (Praise  the  Lord).     S.  and  A.    Duet  and 

Quintet.     D.    5 Lloyd.    CO 

Benedic  .iuima.    (Praise  the  Lord.)    S.  Solo  and  Qu.artet. 

E/<.  4 Miir.-ili.     50 

Benedic  Anima.    (Praise  the  Lord.)  B.  Solo  and  Qu.artet. 

C.  5 Pease.     CO 

Benedic  Anima.  (Praise  the  Lord.)     S.  Solo  and  Quaitet. 

D.  3 J.  11.  riioiiias.    50 

Bonum  Est.     (It  is  a  good  thing. )     A.  Solo  and  Quartet. 

E/).  4 CaniphiUo.    50 

Bonum  Est.     (It  is  a  good  thing.)     S.  and  A.  Duet  and 

Quartet.     D.  3 J.  R.  Tliomna.     40 

Bonum  Est.     (It  is  a  good  thing).    B.  Solo.  A.   and  T. 

Duet  and  Quartet.     D.  4 Marsh.    40 

Bonum  Est.    ( It  is  a  good   thing. )      B.  Solo.  T.  and  B. 

and  S.  and  T.  Duets  and  Quartet.     G.  5 Lloyd    00 

Bow  down  thine  ear.    B.  Solo  and  Trio.    C.  4 Lob.    35 

"  S.  A.  T.  and  B.  Solos  and  Quartet. 

Kb.     3 Beltrena.    40 

Cantate  Domine.  (O  sing  unto  the  Lord.)  S.  Solo.  .S.  and 

A.  T.  and  B.  Duets  and  Quartet.  B6.  4.  J.  R.  Thomas.     75 
Cherubim  Prayer.     Russian  Chorus.      Quartet.      D.    4. 

Slaviansky.     35 
Come  said  Jesus  Sacred  Voice.    S.  Solo  and  Quartet.    A. 

min.  3 Smith.     SO 

Come  Thou  Fount.    S.  and  T.  Solo  &  Quartet.  G.  3.  JV/oma.s.     40 
"  "      S.  and  T.  and  S.  and   B.    Duets  and 

Quartet.      A6.  3 Smith.    35 

Come  to  Me.     S.  Solo  and  Quartet.     F.  3 Smith.    35 

Cross.  (In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  Glory).    S.  and  T.  and  A. 

and  T.  Duet  and  Quartet.     C.  3 G.  II.  Martin.     35 

Deus  Miserater.    (God  be  merciful.)    T.  and  B.   Solo  and 

Quartet.     C.  4 Fairlamb.     C5 

Deus   Miserater.        (God    be    merciful.)        B.   Solo  and 

Quartet.    F.   4 Southard.     70 

Deus   Miserater.       (God    be    merciful.)       B.    Solo    and 

Quartet.  D.  3 Thomas.     50 

Earth  is  the  Lord's.  B.  Solo  and  Quartet.  G.  4. Lo6.  40 
Fade,  Fade  each  Earthly  Joy.       S.  and  B.  Solos,  A.  and 

T.  Duet    Eh.    3 CrandeU.     4'> 

Father  of  Mercies.      S.  Solo  and  Quartet.  F.  3 Smith.    40 

Fear  Not.    A.  Solo  and  Quartet.    F.  3 Smith.    30 

From  the  Cross  Uplifted  Higli.    S.  and  B.  Solo.  S.  and  T. 

Duet  and  Quartet.     F.  3 Boyd.    35 

God  is  a  Spirit.      (Woman  of  S.amaria  )     Quartet.      E.  4. 

U'm.  Sterndale  Bennett.     40 
God  shall  Charge  His  Angel  Legions.   T.  ami  I?.  Solos ;  S. 

and  T.  ife  S.  &  A.  Duet  and  Quartet.   G.  M.  and  M.   4. 

Lucantoni.     50 
Hark,  'tis  the  Saviour's  Voice.     A.  and  B.  Solos.     T.  and 

B.  Duet  and  Trio.     Ab.  4 Deems.     40 

Have  Mercy.     S.  Solo  and  Quin+et.    F.    4 Southard.     50 

Hear  our  Prayer.  S.  Solo  and  Quartet.  Hb.  2. . .  .Ryder.  40 
Ho  !   every  one   tli.it  Thirsteth.      S.   and   T.  Duet  and 

Quartet.     F.  4 Mllson.     40 

I  will  be  glad.    Quartet.     D.    3 Petri.     30 

I  will  go  to  the  Altar.    S.  Solo  and  S.  T.  and  B.  Trio. 

G.  4 Southard.     35 

I  would  not  live  alw.ays.    S.  Solo  and  A.  and  T.  Duet  and 

Quartet.     D.    4 Andreu-s.     50 

In  Holy  Devotion.     T.  Solo.  A.  and  T.  Duet  and  Quartet. 

F.  4 Deems.    40 

In  time  of  Tribulation.  B.  Solo  and  Quartet.  F.  3.  Lob.  40 
Jesus  Loves  Me.     S.  and  A.  Solos  and  Quartet  or  Quintet. 

D.    3 L.  O.  Emerson.    40 

Jubilate  Deo.      (O,  be  joyful.)    S.  T.  and   B.  Solos   and 

Quartet.  |  G.  4 Gordon.    50 


Jubilate  Deo.       (O,  be  Joyful).       S.  Solo  and  Quartet. 

E('.  4 Lloyd. 

Jubilate   Deo.       (O,  be  joyful.)      S.  and  B.   Duet  and 

Quartet.     Bh.  3 J.  H,  Thomas. 

Lord  IS  m  his  Holy  Temple.     Quartet.  E6.  3 Otto  Lob 

Lortl,  Thy  Glory.   S.  and  A.  Solos  and  A.  and  T.  Duo  and 

Trio.    G.  4 Qi^ifi  jr^pj, 

Lord,  with  glowing  heart.  S.  Solo  and  Q'tet.  D.  i.Southard' 
Lord's   Prayer.     6.  and  B.  Solos  A.  and   T.   Duos  and 

Quartet.    Eb.  3 Clouston 

My  heart  doth  find.  T.  Solo  and  Quartet.  Bb.  4. Southard 
O  God,  the  Protector.     T.  Solo  A.  and  T.  Duo  S  A   and 

T.  Trio  and  Quartet.  B'-.    5 '    '    Bjic/c 

O  God,  Thou  art  my  God.     S.  and  T.  and  S.  and  A.  Duo's 

and  Quartet.       Ab.    3 Petri 

O  Lord,  veil  not  Thy  Face.      S.  Solo.  S.  and  A.  Duos  and 

S   A.  and  B.  Trio  and  Quart«t.    G.  5 Davenport. 

0  rest  in  the  Lord.  S.  Solo  and  Quartet.  E6.  4  .  Smith 
O,  for  wings  of  a  Dove.      S.  Solo  S.  and   A.   Duo   and 

Quartet.     A6.  5 Kniaht 

Praise  thou  the  Lord.    B.  Solo  and  Trio.     Kb  4  Lob 

Praise  waiteth  for  thee.    B.  Solo.T.  andB.  Duo  A   T  and 

B.  Ti lo  and  Quartet.   F.  4 Southard. 

Saviour  Breathe  an  Evening  Blessing.      S.  and  T  Solos 

and  Quartet.   Ab.  3 Southard 

Softly  now  the  Light  of  Day.   S.  and  A.  Duet  and  Quartet 

.„     ^"-    3 Otto  Lob. 

lautum  ergo.  (Lord  of  Heaven.)     S.  and  B.  and  T  and 

B.  Duet  and  Quartet.     F.  4 Hgg.^ 

Tantum  ergo.     (Heavenly  Father  Hear   us.)     S.'and  A 

Solos.  A.  T.  and  B.  Trio  and  Quartet.  F.  5. .  ..Spohr 
Tarry  with  me,  O,  my  Saviour.      S.  A.  and  B.  Solos  and 

Quartet.   G.  3 l.  O.  Emerson. 

Te  Deum.     (We  praise  Thee,  O  God.)    S.  A.  T    and  B 

Solos  and  Qu.artet.    Eb.  5 Baumbaeh' : 

TeDeum.     (We  praise  Thee,  O  God.)    S.  A.  and  B.  Solos 

A.  and  T.  Duo  and  Quartet.    C.  4 Marsh 

Te  Deum    We  praise  Thee,  O  God  )  S.  A.  T.  iind  15.  Solos' 

S.  and  A.  Duos  and  Quartet.     F.  4 Millard  ' 

Te  Deum.      (We  praise  Thee,  O  God. )    S.  A.  T.  &  B  Solos 

S.  and  T.  Duo  and  Quartet      Bb.  4 Stearns  ' 

TeDeum.     (We    prai.se  Thee,  O  God.)     S.  and  B.  Solos' ' 

and   Quartet.     F.  4 Swartu-oxif. 

Te  Deum.    (U  e  praise  Thee,  O  God.)    S.  T.  and  B.  Solos 

and  Quartet,    F.  4 Thomas   I 

Thou  art,  (_)  (Jod.  S.  <fc  A.  Solos  &  Quartet.  Ab.  i.Clouston. 
Thou  sha  t  love  the  Lord.  (3  Sopranos.)  Trio.  A.  4.Co.s'a 

1  uy   Tin  one,  O  God.     S.  T.  and  B.  Solos  and  Quartet. 

'  ■•    •"' Verdi 

Thy  will  be  done.     S.  Solo  and  Quartet.  E.  i...Otlo  Lob 

Trust  in  God.     Quartet.     Ab.  4 Southard' 

Trust  in  God.      S.  Solo  and  Quartet.      C.  M.  and  M.    4! 

rr         ii      /•  .    „   ,  ,   „  Davenport. 

Turn  thy  face.     A.  Solo  and  Qu.artet.     E.  min.  and  G.   4. 

-IT  TT  r.  ^  ,  ,  „  Southard. 

Vesper  Hymn.  S.  Solo  and  Quartet.  E.  min.  3...  Smith 
Wait  on  the  Lord.  B.  Solo  and  Qu.artet.  F.  4..  Southard 
When  I  can  read  my  title  clear.      S.  Solo.  S.  and  T  Duo 

and  Quartet.    Aft.  3. . .    j.  j},  Thonms 

\V  by  sinks  my  Soul  desponding.    S.  A.  T.  and  B.  Solos  and 

Quartet,    E'j.  4 Ba.s.'<f„rd 

God  of   the   Fatherless.     T.   Solo.   S.  and  A  Duet'  and 

Qu.artet.    Eb.   3 Il'eio- 

Guide  me,  O  thou  great  Jehovah.     S.  and  B.  Solos,  S.  and 

A.  Duet  and  Quartet.     Eb.  3 Butterfield 

Have  mercy  Lord  on  me.      T.  Solo.  S.  and  A.  Duet  and 

Quartet.    Eb.  4 Deems 

Heavenly  Father.  S.  Solo  and  Quartet.  Ab.  Z...  Perk  ins 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd.      T.   and  B.  Solos  and  Quaitet! 

^-    3 Doinis. 

Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  God.    B.  Solo.  S.  and  A   Duet 

and  Quartet.     C.  3 Buttertield. 

Morning  Hymn.     S.  A.  and  T.  Trio  and  Quaitet.     F.  3. 

Movf/an. 
Loud  proclaim.  Trio  for  S.  T.  and  E.  Db.  4..  .Otto  Lob. 
Kefu^e.     (Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul.)     S.  and  T.  Solos  and 

Quartet.   Eb.    3 G.  II.  Martin. 
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BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  DEC.  25,  1875.  Vol.  XXXV.  No.  19. 


D  Wight's   Journal    of   Music, 

Published  every  other  B.itur.lny 
OLIVER.    IDITSOISr    Sc    CO.' 

277  Washington  St..  Boston,   Mass, 


JOHN 


DWIGHT,      EDITOR. 


*S-TERMS.^;f  mailed  or  called  for.  S2  00  per  .innum; 
delivered  by  carriers.  S2.50,    Payment  in  advanc:. 

Advertiflements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates  : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  fiubsequ-rm  inseition.  per  line,  20  cen^s. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

,T.  S.  SPOoNER.  PKIN'TKR.  17  PROVINCK  ST. 

^duevtisemcftts. 
Of.  E.  BiTSO?^  &  Co., 

SUCCES.50nS  TO 

LEE    <sb    -vir -A. r. k: E I^. , 

922    CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 


The  School  of  Vocal  Art, 

in  PniLAnnLPiiiA.  for  the  instruction  of  Teachers  and 
Artists.     MaiKime   E    Sr.ILKR,  autlior  of '*The  Voice  in 
Sinpin?,''  and  "Thp  Voice  in  Speat^inj;,''  Principal.      For 
circulurTj  apply  to  the  Actuary,  303  Clinton  Street,  Phila., 
9i)J-6t.  "  Pa 

MR.  JOHN  ORTH.  recently  returned  from  Europe 
after  five  ye;irs  study  with  the  best  Musters  — Amj?, 
Kultak,  Lfibfxt, ' Ihppe,  and  others,  \vill  receive  a  limited 
number  of  pujuLs  on  the  Piano. 

Mr.  Orih  can  l>e  seen  .Mondays  and  Tliursdays  at 
Boston  Consei-vatory.  Address  ditto,  or  at  residence,  33 
Warren  Avenue.  905— Om 

A  FIRST-CLASS  SOPRAXO  SINGER  desires  a  situa- 
tion in  a  cliuicli  in  Boston.    Apply  to  Mr.  Oi^iveu 
DiTsoN,  451  Washington  Street. 
90131. 

MRS.    FLOR.\     E.     BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Ch.andler  St.. 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [7S2 — ly 

G .     W .     DUDLEY, 

Teacher   of    Singing    and    Voice    Building. 

(Dr.  H.  R.  Streeter's  Metliod)  Room  No.  3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Building,  154  Tremont  St. 

, ini] 

MRS.  JENNY  KEMl'TON, 

VOCALIST   AND  TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.        [T9S 


J.  M.  ARMSTRONG, 
tn\  MUSIC  TYPOGKAPHER. 

'( JTj       Sheol  Music.  Music  Bool:.  Music  for  Penodicils, 
^;  1  LeaSsts.  Music  Tales.  Etc. 

N.  E.  Cor.  Chestjiut  and  Fifth  Streets, 
m  PIIII,AI>ELI'IIIA. 


^\ 


898-1  v. 


GW.  FOSTER.  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
•     Lessons  on  and  after  Uet.  9,  1ST.5,  at  'V.iO  Wushinytori 
Street.  lioBton.    Call  Saturdays  from  U  to  12  o'clock. 
898-1  y. 


New  IwiM  Couserntory  of  Wnsic. 


815. 


pays  for  ^5  liours  instruction  with  llu-  ablest 
leacliera.    Scud  for  circulars, 

E.    TOUItJEE, 

Mu.^^ic  Hall.  Boston. 


HOWARD    E.    PARKHURST, 

Organist  and  Director  of  3hisic, 

At  Fiist  Cluircli,  (Dr.  Ellis),  Boston, 

TEACnER   OF 

ORGaX,  I'IAN'O  AN'D  COMrO.SITIOX. 

Terms: -Fifty  Dollars  for  20  Lessons. 
Address,  care  O.  Ditson  •&  Co.,  lioston,  or  20  liowdoin 
St.,  Worcester,  Ma-s. 


The  X  Piano  Taboret, 


Patenti;d  Api!Il4iIi.  IsTl. 

ManiifactTired  by  L.  Postawka  ci  Co. 

Factory  at  Osboru's  Planing  Mill,  Stito  St., 
Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

For  Sale  hj  all  First-Clnss  Pianoforte  and  Furniture 
IH-alers 

'■  We  think  the  Stool  on,.  ..f  the  liest  ever  nffered  to  the 
liublic.  .STKINWAY  A;  .SONS,  New  Yolk." 

•'  Mr.  PoBtawka's  Adjustable  Taboret  is  a  long  felt  w;int 
supplied.    We  consider  it  tile  best  of  the  kind. 

O.  DITSON  &  CO  ,  Ho-lnn.  :Mas>." 

CHURCH    MUSTC. 

NOW  i:i:aii\  . 

8vo- ;  complete  ;  40  CIS. ;  or  in  sin;;]c  numbers 
^■1  Morning  Communion  and  Erfning  Sirricp  in  F.  By 
S.  I'AltKMAN  'rfCKt;ltMAN,  Mil's.  Doc,  Cantuar. 
This  work,  though  designed  for  n^ein  tlie  English  Cathe- 
drals, is  eiiually  well  adapted  to  the  capabililies  and  re. 
(juireinents  of  our  Ainerie.iii  chinches,  and  may  conlidcnt- 
ly  be  recomm  nded  to  their  notice. 

ALSO,   DY   THE   SA5IK  AfTllOI!, 
Hir  Short  AnViemx  for  Cothfiba!  or  Parixl,  C/ioirt.     Tliis 
collection,  though  but  reieiiily  pnl,lished.  has  alieadv  met 
with   a  large  s.ile,  and  been  li.t;liiy  pi,,i,e<l   by   En';,'lish 
musical  critics. 

Published  by  .VOVKI.I.O,  EWKR  t  CO.,  London, 

And  on  sale  by 

J.  L.  PETEKS.  S43  BroadiToy,  X.  T. 

TWO  GEM-LETS  BY  MENDELSSOHN, 

LORELY,      An  unfinisUeil  Opcr.i.       60    Cents. 
Per  dozen,  s.-).4(i. 

Complete,  in    th.it   it    pivc-s    a  ■svell-rounded 
satisfact'on  to  sing  it,  but  not  a  \vhole  opera. 

FIRST    WALPURGIS    NIGHT. 

Cloth    $1.2.5.      Boards  $1.00    Paper  t>0  Cents. 

Commended   to    the  notice   of   Musical    So- 
cieties. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &.  CO.,      CHAS.  H.  DITSO^  A  CO., 
Boston.  711  B'dway   Now  York. 
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glfiu  ^\\\$\c  for  ^an. 

V  0  0  A  L  . 

Mttimuring  Voice  of  the  Deep.     3.  F  to  c. 

JCl.son. 
My  Father's  Home.      (Das  theure  Vaterhaus). 

3.  E'j  to  f.  Cuinhert. 

Do  not  leave  ine  if  yon  love  me.     Sonfj  and 

Chorus.     3.  Adtoe.  Vniirtliuynrn. 

Pass  evci y  Kartlily  .loy.     3.  Ab  to  f.     Lloyd. 
A  Heart  which  is  Ocieft.     (Un  cur  privo  dei 
palpiti).      Duet.     4.  D  to  a.  Hnclcaimllner. 
Yes  and  Xo.  3.  I)  to  e.  Gray. 

Pauline  and  Paul.        .3.  B6  to  e.  Danks. 

OUl  Krisiopher  Krinole.      Song  and  Cho. 

-•  Ij  to  d.  V(ner. 

Serenade.     (.Standohcn).     He  who  Heaven 

and  Earth  is  keeping.    3.  Ab  to  f.   ItalT 
I  Souvenir  dc  .Swampscot  .\lbum.       CiriUi,  ea 
Xo.  1.     .Sailor  Buy's  Mother.     (La  M.adre 

del  .Marinaro).     4.   A  minor  to  f. 
Shall  I  write  to  say  I  love  tlice?     Song  and 

Cho.     2.  lib  to  f.  IsroukK. 

Parting.         -t.  F  to  f.  Jiayrx. 

Pull  down  the  Blind.     3.  C  to  e.       McCarty. 
Margaret  at  the  Spinning  Wheel.     ((Jretchen 

am  Spinnrade).      4.    D  minor  to  a. 

Sclinbrrt. 
Silver  and  fJuld.  ,3.  C  to  f.  Kntc  Fowler. 
The  Days  that  are  no  more.     4.  Y.b  to  e. 

; 

INSTEDMENTAl. 
■\'ox   BULOW. 

1.  Gavotte.     From  Clucks  Don 
L'.   Chaconnc.     In  F. 

3.  Polonaise  Characteristique.    ..i./„, „.>.-„„. 

4.  Gavotte.  '.'oHhard. 

5.  March  Ilcroique.      Op.  3.       Von  Buluic. 
Ct.    Bach's  Faiitasie.     InCmino'. 
7.   Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata.     On   07 

Xo.  2.  j' 

Merry  Christmas.     Morceau  de  Salon.   4.   F. 

fr.  J).   Wilwn. 
Funeral  March  for  Henry  Wilson.      With 

Portrait.     L'.    G  minor.  ilm-sli. 

Guirnalda.     The  Wreatli.     Piezas  de  Bade. 

Mazzoranna. 
Heiter  Galop.      4  hands.     3.  D.  Ile/.v. 

(iiancl  (.'cntennial  March.     3.  C.  Zeuner. 

Taiiiiliaiiser.     '' Beyer's  Repertoire."       3. 
Bell.i  Waltz.  3.  Lamothe. 

The  Lile  of  Youth.   12  easy  pieces  by  Lichner 

each 
Xo.     3.     March.  2.  C. 

"      7.     Minuet.  2.   F. 

"    11.     Ariosa.  2.  D. 

Dreaming  Flowers.     (Trauniende  Blumen). 

3.     F.  Laiiije. 

Jlay  Breezes.     (Mailufterl).     4.  Ai 

Books, 

Boylston  Club  Collection.  Glees  and  Choruses 

for  .Male  Voices.  $1.50 

Living  Waters.  V.  F.  Ilodr/e.s.  30 

Concone's  Lessons  and  Exercises  for  (Bafs) 

voice.    Op.  9,  2  books,  each  .$2,50 

Gems  of  English  Song. 
Boards.  $2..5ii.      Cloth,  $;J.OO.      Fine  Gilt,  $4.00. 
High  School  C'lioia.     For  High  Schools,  Acad- 
emies and  Seminaries.     By  L.  O.  Emer- 
son and  W.  S.  Tilden. 
Price  $1.U0,  or  $9.00  per  dozen. 
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Mcsic  BT  Mail.— Music  i»  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  be- 
i'.i;  two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof 
anout  one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  tind  the  conveyance  a  savins  of  lime  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies,  liooks  can  alio  he  sent  at 
double  these  r.iles. 


DWIGHT'S    JOUKNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Christmas  Anfhem  in  G. 

Anthem.      Bri^litc^st  ami  licst  (if  tlii^  Sons  of 

tlic  Moininj;.  Dudley  Jim-k.  25 

Anthem.  'I'lin-e  were  Slicphertls.  Morr/an.  SO 
Christmas  Carol.  The  Angels  sang.  Marsh.  ",o 
Christmas  Carols.  OW  and  New.  Howard.  KS 
Christmas  and  Easter  Carols.  "      50 

Merry  Christmas.    Murccau  tic  Salon,  for 

I'iano.  (■'.  D.  Wilson.  00 

Tliis  Inst,  with  its  eharniins  niusir,  and  fine 
illustrated  title,  will  be  a  neat  Christmas  gift 
to  a  young  musical  friend.  The  others  are 
first-class  anthems  or  carols  for  Xmas. 


COMPOS  1T10  MS 

PERFORMED  BY 

Gavotte.     From  C41uck's  Don  Juan.  Trans,  by 

//.  John.  40 
Chaconne.     In  F.  G.  F.  Hrindcl.  GO 

Polonaise  Characteristique.  .S.  Monhiszko.  6'> 
Gavote.  J.  P.  GoUliard.  50 

March  Heroique.  Op.  3.  H.  Von  Buelow.  60 
Bach's  Fantnsie.     In  C  minor.  3.5 

Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata.  Op.27,  N'o.2.  1.00 
Khapsodie«  Hongroises.     No.  14.  Lixtz.  1.25 

Polacca  Brillante.  In  E  major.  Von  M'rber.  75 
liondo.  In  G.  Op.  51,  No.  2.  Beethniien.  75 
Movement  from  Beethoven's  Sonata.     Op.  31, 

No.  3.  50 

Nocturne.     Op.  37.  No.  2.        '  Chopin.  50 


BOILSTON  CLUB  COLLECTION 

OF 

German  aud  English  Fonr-Piirt  Songs. 

For  Men's  Voices.  Price  $1.50. 

Jt  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  progress,  that 
'  "eBongh  of   male  quaitets  and  societies  should 
have  sprung  into  existence,  to  warrant  the  pub- 
lication of  this  fine  book. 

Its  excellence  is  endorsed  by  the  names  of  the 

authors, — Maefarren,  Sullivan,  Schubert,  Esser, 

Adiims,   Eubinstein,   Benedict.   Hartel,  Seifert, 

Neumann,  Liszt,  Von  Bree.  and  a  score  of  others. 

2  0  pages,  well  filled. 


APPENDIX    TO 


||oorc'ji  Incuclopi^clin  of  j|iir3if. 


J.      -WT".      IvOrOOIlE. 

Price   50   cts. 

Mr.  Moore  has  done  a  valuable  work  for  the 
present,  as  well  as  the  future  of  American  music. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  realize,  as  our  descendants 
will,  that  we  are  of  the  "forefathers"  in  art  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Now  Mr.  Moore  has, 
in  his  large  Cyclopedia,  (SO. )  industriously  noted 
down  everything  melodious  that  has  happened 
from  the  time  of  Tubal  Cain  to  A.D.  1854,  and 
in  the  present  Appendix  brines  together  musical 
information  that  has  accumulated  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  larger  book. 

A  very  convenient  book  for  reference. 
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BY   J.  C.    D.    P.^KKEIi. 

Price  60  cents. 
Not  Songs  with  7  parts,  but  7  Songs  or  Glees, 
each  of  which  has  four  parts. 

As  originally  sung  by  the  musical  Club  under 
Mr.  Parker,  they  attracted  much  attention,  and 
were  pronounced  favorites.  Favorite  Glees  are 
not  plenty.     Try  them ! 

ULIVEU  BITSOK  &  DO.,  CIIAS.  n.  DITSON  &  CO., 

Bostou.  711  Br'diva},  J(.  I. 

PUBLISHERS. 


New  and  Beautiful  Instrument. 


THE 


c-A.BiisrET     o:R,c3-.A.isr. 

An  exquisite  combination,  adding  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  organ  much  of  that  of  the  pianofoite 
and  harp.  With  a  double-reed  organ,  complete 
and  perfect  in  every  respect,  is  combined  a  new 
instrument,  the  PIANO-HARP,  the  tones  of 
which  are  ]>roduced  by  steel  tongues  or  bars, 
rigidly  set  in  steel  plates  .ilfixed  to  a  sounding 
box,  .and  struck  by  hainmeis,  as  in  the  jiiano- 
fortc.  The  tones  are  of  a  puie,  .silvery,  bcll-like 
quality,  very  beautiful  in  combination  or  altcr- 
na,ti(.)n  with  the  organ  tones.  The  organ  may 
bo  used  .-done,  and  is  in  every  respect  as  complete 
and  perfect  an  organ  as  without  the  Pl.-i NO- 
HARP,  or  maybe  used  with  the  PIANO-HARP; 
the  latter  may  be  used  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion with  any  or  all  the  stops  of  the  organ,  to 
which  it  adds  greatly  in  vivacity,  life  and  variety; 
.adapting  it  to  a  nmcli  wider  range  of  music. 

Upon  its  invention  and  introduction,  about  a 
year  since,  this  new  instrument  was  received 
with  so  much  favor,  that  the  demand  greatly 
exceeded  the  manufacturers'  utmost  ability  to 
supply;  so  that  they  have  had  no  occasion  to 
.advertise  it  extensively.  Having  now  perfected 
facilities  for  a  large  supply,  they  offer  it  with 
confidence  to  the  public. 

The  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS  are  now 
sold  for  cash,  or  for  monthly  or  quarterly  pay- 
ments, or  are  rented  until  rent  pays  for  them. 

Circulars,  with  drawings  and  full  descriptions, 
free.  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.  154 
Tremont  street,  Boston  ;  25  Union  square,  NEW 
YORK;  SO  and  S2  Adams  street,  CHICAGO. 


Tibial  by  Jtii^y. 

Comic  Operetta  by  Sullivan. 

Price    $1.00, 

The  dry  and  musty  precincts  of  the  courts  of 
law  would,  one  would  think,  furnish  but  scanty 
materials  for  the  Muse  of  Music.  Hut  this  is 
good  music  and  most  comic  text  from  beginning 
to  end. 

Judge,  Lawyers,  Plaintiff  and  Defendant  .ably 
take  the  solos,  and  .Juiy  and  sympathizing. spec- 
tators somewhat  uproariously  uphold  the  chorus. 

Tlic  upshot  of  the  matter  is,  that  Judge  and 
all  hands  fall  in  love  with  the  pretty  I'laiatiif, 
who  finally  carries  off  His  Honor,  and  gives  up 
the  prosecution  of  the  nou  appreciating  Defend- 
ant. 


CENTENNIAL    COLLECTION 

FOK 

By  Dr.  Tourjee.         40  cts. 

Containing  all  of  the  old  songs,  and  "  a  great 
deal  more."  That  is,  the  number  of  "  stock 
pieces"  usually  heard  in  the  well-known  ancient 
concerts  is  quite  limited.  Dr.  Tourje  ehas  un- 
eai  thed  a  number  more,  and  all  are  true  antiques 
and  worthy  of  performance. 

As  the  year  1876  will  be  great  for  memorial 
celebrations,  this  will  be  a  most  convenient  book 
from  which  to  extract  appropriate  music. 


High  Schools  Academies,  &c., 

By  L.  O.  EiiEKSON  and  W.  S.  Tilden. 

Price  SI. 00.  $9.00  Per  dozen. 

This  new  book  is  on  the  same  general  pl.an  as 
THE  HOUR  OF  SINGIXG.  Those  who  have 
used  that  very  useful  and  popidar  book,  will 
need  no  urging  to  adopt  a  new  work  by  the 
same  authors. 
OLIVEK  Dlr.SOX  ii  CO.,  CH.\S.  H.  DITSOX  .t  CO., 
Boston.  711  B'way,  >'.  Y. 

PUBLISHERS. 


Chrislmas  Anlhem  in  G. 

A  iifll    fli4'r«    n-<>re    Sb«^i>lioril8. 

By  HARRISON  MILLARD. 

PRICE    75    CTS. 

This  is  among  the  brightest  and  best  of  Christ- 
mas ])ieccs,  not  dilicult,  quite  varied,  affording 
plenty  of  scope  both  for  solo  and  choius  talent; 
in  short,  just  what  is  needed  for  the  next  Xmas 
service. 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

Price  in  Bosirds,  $2.50.    In  t'lotli,  S3.00. 
Cloth,  Fine  (Jilt  for  Presents,  $4.00. 

The  latest  book  of  Difson  &  Go's  Home  Mitsi- 
CAi>  Library,  and  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  other.  A  large  number  of  extra  good 
songs  have,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  come 
into  popular  notice  and  approval.  The  best  of 
these,  with  a  half  dozen  of  classics,  (omitted  in 
other  books),  form  this  first-class  collection. 

There  are  about  75  songs.  Pages  full  sheet 
music  size. 


A  Welcome  Visitor ! 

OUR  NEW  SABBATH  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 
THE 


BY   H.    S.  AND  W.  O.  PEEKINS. 

Full  of  bright,  sweet,  pure,  shinincj  songs,  of 
which  there  can  never  be  too  many. 
Dou't  get  a  new  book  before  examining  this. 

OLIVEK  DITSON  &  CO.,        CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 
Boston.  711  B'dnay,  S.  I. 

PUBLISHEES. 


CHAS.  H.  DITSCN.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYN3S. 

CHASe  H»  BlTSOK  &  Co. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  fit  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

AND  DEAI-EHS   in 

Sleet  Isic,  Isic  Boois, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York, 


New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  k  Co. 

E  D  W.     S  C  H  U  E  E  R  T  II     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUAKE, 

NEW  YOKE.  [795 

LYON     &     H  E  A  L  Y , 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  Connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boiiton  Prices. 

Eg^lu  .addition  to  the  publications  oi  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  to.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
;.ll  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
iliLsic.  [704 — 3m 
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The  Source  of  Verse. 

Forever  mmp,  in  tin'  li^art  of  t!iint;s, 

Tliere  are  rhythmic  pulsings  and  bnlancings, 

And  endless  responses  and  echoin^s; 

In  rhythniic  niareh  days  roll  alon;^  ; 

"  Day  unto  day'"  is  *,he  psalmist's  sonir; 

Wave  rhymes  with  wave  in  the  sea's  i;!ad  thronp;  ; 

They  danoe  for  joy,  they  clap  th.-ir  hands, 
And  in  their  whife  and  crested  hands 
In  rliyme  they  roll  alont;  (lie  sands. 

And  as  the  childlike  heart  lies  near 
To  Nature's  heart  with  llstenins^  ear, 
Tins  rhythmic  movement  it  thrills  to  hear. 

Hence,  in  the  earliest  human  speech 
Far  back  where  only  tradition  can  reach 
Life's  homeliest  lore,   tis  the  masses  that  teach. 

From  Mother  Nature  rhyme  was  caught; 
It  neither  as  an  art  was  taufjht, 
Nor  as  an  artifice  was  sought. 

\_Chai-lls  T.  Brnol-s,  in  Ike  Transcript. 

Schumann's  "Genoveva"  and  the  Leipzig 
Stage. 

(Correspondence  ot  tlie  Musical  Record,  London.] 

Of  the  many  ailvantaijrs  wliicli  tlie  <:;ood  old 
city  of  Lei])7.ig  ofTers  to  those  who  coiiio  here 
not  solely  for  pleasure  ami  amnsement,  but  for 
scientific  work  ami  study,  there  is  one  which 
poes  far  to  make  np  for  the  total  absence  of 
pretty  scenery,  the  want  of  home  conifort,  and 
the  general  dulness  of  the  town  ;  it  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  excellent  opera.  And  all  tlie 
conditions  and  surroundings  of  opera-going  are 
here,  as  they  are  generally  on  the  Continent,  so 
infinitely  more  inviting,  so  mnch  less  oppres- 
sive than  in  London.  Ladies  need  not  waste 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  preparing  for  tlie 
formidable  uiulertaking  of  the  evening.  One 
has  not  to  rush  home,  dress,  and  dine,  in  a 
frantic  hurry,  and,  pour  comhie  du  hvJieiir.  pay 
ten  shillings  for  a  cab  to  and  from  the  opera. 
Leipzig  is  not  a  city  of  magnificent  distances; 
from  the  laboratory,  from  the  lecture-room, 
from  theconsfitntioiial  round  tlie  "Promenade" 
or  the  "  Rosenthal,"  we  drop  into  our  reserved 
seats  at  the  opera;  %vc  feel  that  fashion,  dress, 
and  high  prices  are  not  tlie  lirst  and  foremost 
considerations,  and  there  is  something  in  tiie 
whole  atmosphere  which  tells  us  tliat  we  are  in 
a  temple  of  art  whei-e  music  is  cultivated  for 
its  own  sake.  The  Mnses  have  domesticated 
themselves  ill  this  beautiful  theatre;  and  it  is 
this  affinity  between  audience  and  performers 
wliieh  is  peculiar  to  the  Leipzig  opera,  and  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  its  cliann.  To  the  ama- 
teur lover  of  music  it  affords  a  pleasant  and 
inexpensive  recreation;  while  to  tlie  student  of 
art  it  is  a  practical  school  in  which  every  per- 
formance is  as  good  as  a  lesson. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  the  Leipzig  op- 
era, and  that  which  constitutes  its  chief  excel- 
lence, is  a  good  tiisrihhk:  The  artists  are,  with 
two  or  three  e.\ce])tions,  hardly  above  the  aver- 
age ;  the  chorus  is  at  times  lamentably  incftieient ; 
but  no  opera  in  the  world  can  boast  of  a  more 
highly  cultivated  band,  and,  whatever  the  mer- 
it per  se  of  any  given  opera,  the  performance  as 
a  whole  always  reflects  credit  on  tlie  managers; 
for  it  gives  proof  of  careful  study  and  artistic 
treatment;  both  singers  and  band  arc'  imbued 
with  the  r'tii  sKc/i' of  their  art.  and  there  is  in 
every  perforiiiance  that  oneness  wliich  is  always 
traceable  to  the  master's   eye,  and  a  rigorous 


disci|iline.  .\iid  wliy  lias  the  Leipzig  stage 
reached  so  hiirh  a  standard  ?  Because  the  lead- 
ing jirinciple  of  the  managers  is  to  rear  and 
train  an  eflieient  average  force,  to  |iroduce  in 
the  iierformance  unity  by  the  harmoniousaction 
of  all  eoin]innents:  because  they  have  long  since 
discarded  that  most  mischievous,  that  most 
pernicious  system,  the  "star  "  system — because 
they  know  that  so  long  as  that  system  rules 
supreme  there  can  be  no  truly  national  oiiera. 
And,  noble  as  is  the  task  of  creating  a  national 
opera  in  London,  it  will  never  be  accomplished 
so  long  as  the  star  system  sways  the  sceptre. 
Alas  for  the  noble  efforts  enlisted  under  such 
conditions!  for  the  national  opera  will  remain 
a  problem,  and  the  star  system  will  be  the  rock 
upon  which  it  must  split.  Xor  is  the  cliar.ic- 
teristic  feature  of  a  good  cnstmhlr  in  any  way 
peculiar  to  tli<'  Leipzig  stage.  AVe  need  not  go 
to  Paris,  Muiii(di.  Vienna,  ornerlin;  in  the  op- 
era of  Dresden,  Weimar,  Dessau,  and  of  all 
those  miniature  capitals  wliicli  rejoice  in  a  roy- 
al or  ducal  theatre,  we  notice  the  same  leading 
idea,  and  in  carrying  it  out  that  same  consist- 
ency which  enables  those  comparativ<dy  small 
stages,  with  their  slender  means  and  material, 
to  give  most  of  Wagner's  and  other  o]ieras 
which  baulk  the  London  impresario  and  his 
coadjutors;  and  if  they  cannot  vie  with  Berlin 
or  Vienna,  deiiend  iijion  it  they  always  make  a 
%vonderfnIly  good  attempt.  But  Leipzig  pos- 
sesses all  those  features  in  a  more  eminent 
degree.  The  theatre  is  not  .subsidized  by  a 
court;  it  was  raised  by  the  town,  and  is  a  mu- 
nicipal institutiini.  It  is  siipjiorted  not  only 
by  the  memliers  of  a  large  university,  whose 
merits  are  jiurcly  intellectual,  but  (diietly  by  a 
we.ilthy  commercial  community,  jealous  of  the 
reputation  their  stage  enjoys,  fastidious  in  their 
demands  upon  the  managers,  and  determined 
not  to  put  up  with  such  stale  seditions  [  ?]  as  JV'/)'- 
mn  anil  Sonnamlnhi.  And  so  blended  is  the 
theatre  with  all  the  interests  of  the  cultivated 
Leipzig  citizen,  that  he  looks  upon  the  artists, 
not  as  strangers  who  are  to  be  shunned  because 
they  have  made  art  their  profession,  not  as  un- 
productive laborers,  whose  work,  acccordingto 
Adam  Smith's  obsolete  theory,  jierishes  in  tlie 
instant  of  its  ]iroduction ;  he  looks  upon  them 
as  his  own  familiar  friends,  and  in  his  beauti- 
ful theatre  he  is  as  inucii  at  home  as  "Pindar 
was  in  Delphi."  It  is  owing  to  a  taste  and  an 
atmos])liere  .so  truly  artistic  that  tlio  Leipzig 
stage  has  become  the  nursery -ground  on  which 
have  been  reared  many  of  the  most  prominent 
artists  who  now  adorn  Berlin,  Vienna.  Munich, 
ancl  Dresden;  and  it  is  this  true  home  of  art 
which  alone  can  claim  the  merit  of  having 
brought  out,  and  successfully  revived,  Schu- 
mann's Oenorcra,  the  great  master's  only  opeia 
—a  work  which,  if  it  be  second  to  any,"cau  be 
second  only  to  Fidelio. 

The  well-known  legend  of  St.  Genoveva  has 
been  treated,  both  dramatically  and  musically, 
by  different  writers.  The  students  of  th.e  Uni- 
versity of  Prague  jierformed  in  IT'31  a  musical 
drama  entitled  Dim  Genofcra.  Haydn  wrote  a 
Genovera  for  Prince  Esterhazy's  puppet-theatre  ; 
and.  quite  recently,  Seholtz  has  treated  the 
subject  in  his  opera  Golo.  Both  Tieck  and 
Hebbel  dramatized  the  legend,  and  it  is  from 
these  two  dramas  that  Schumann  has  derived 
his  book.  Undoubtedly  the  book  suffered  by 
the  combination  of  these  two  in  some  respects 
conflicting  sources,  and  some  of  the  dramatic 
situations  are  not  as  powerful  as  the  subject  ! 
admits;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liook.  as  it  \ 
is,  has  the  great  merit  of  being  Scliuniaun's  j 
own;  and,  as  such,  it  is  a  striking  example  of 
the  rule  that,  whenever  the  book  js  good,  there 


is  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  musical 
treatment  being  good  too.  With  rigid  consis- 
tency he  disdains  all  scenic  effect.s.  such  as  we 
find  in  Meyerbin^r  and  Wa<riier.  The  many 
homely  touches  he  introduces,  the  poetic  and 
intellectual  spirit  which  i)ervades  the  whole, 
reveal  his  intensity  of  feeling,  no  less  than  his 
refined  taste  and  culture;  and  the  more  you 
penetrate  into  the  intrinsic  merits  of  this  gre 
musical  drauia,  the  more  irresistible  rjrows  th'' 
impression  that  such  a  work  could  only  emanate 
from  a  pure  and  noble  mind. 

The  salient  features  of  the  dr.araa  may  be 
summed  np  as  follows: — In  the  first  act  Si -g- 
fried  takes  leave  of  Genoveva;  her  safety  he 
entrusts  to  Golo's  ]irotection;  his  estate  and 
household  he  leaves  in  ths  charire  of  Drago,  his 
faithful  steward,  and,  surrounded  by  his  retain- 
ers, he  sets  out  on  the  crusade  against  the  Sar- 
acens. But  it  now  becomes  a])parent  that  Golo 
cannot  control  his  secret  love  for  Genoveva;  he 
vows  that  she  shall  be  his;  and  in  his  designs 
ho  is  stimulated  liy  Marcaretlie,  a  sorceress  who 
))romises  to  assist,  and  rid  him  of  the  chief  ob- 
.stacle — .Siegfried. 

In  the  second  act,  Golo  comes  at  a  late  hour 
to  a]iprise  his  mistress  of  a  rejiorted   victory, 
and,  finding  her  alone,  is  overcome  by  his  pas- 
sion :  but  she  indignantly  repels  the  insult,  and, 
liaving  thrown  into  his  teeth  his  origin  and  po- 
sition, she  leaves  him.   crushed,   and  brooding 
revenare.      Frustrated   in  his  designs,  he  now 
vows  to  ruin  her.     Margarethe  spreads  among 
the  household  reports  of  Genoveva's  intinvicv 
with  her  chaplain;  the  scM'vants  become 
and  Drago.  with  Golo's  know  ledge,  con 
coiiC('al  himself  in  fienoveva's  chamber, 
ly  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that    his 
mistress  is  innocent.      But.  led  by  Mar; 
the  servants  enter  the  hall  in  a  body, 
spite  of  Genoveva's  remonstrances  and  her  ap- 
peals to   Golo    for   protection,   they  force  her 
chamber,  w  here  they  find  Drago,  who  is  dragged 
out  and  murdered  on  the  spot.     Margarethe's 
and  Golo's  jilot   has  succeeded.     Genoveva  is 
dragged  to  the  tower  by  the  infuriated  crowd 
of  servants. 

The  third  act  shows  us  Siegfried  on  his  way 
home  to  Treves,  detained  by  a  wound  at  Stras- 
bnrg,  under  Margarethe's  care.  She  fails  in 
her  attempt  to  poison  him  by  a  drink;  he  re- 
covers, and  is  on  the  point  of  starting,  when 
Golo  arrives  with  a  letter  from  the  chaplain, 
apprising  Siegfried  of  Genoveva's  adultery  with 
Drago.  In  the  face  of  this  proof  Siegfried, 
though  crushed  by  the  blow,  commands  Golo 
to  put  (ienoveva  to  death;  but.  before  he  sets 
out.  he  determines  to  see  Margarethe's  magic 
mirror,  in  which  she  had  promised  to  show  him 
Genoveva  at  home.  The  pictures  which  the 
mirror  reveals  of  Genoveva's  growing  intimacy 
with  Drago  only  confirm  her  guilt;  un.able  to 
contain  himself,  Siegfried  strikes  a  fatal  blow 
at  the  mirror,  and  rushing  away,  calls  on  Golo 
to  revenge  him.  But  the  blow  at  the  mirror  is 
fatal  also  to  Margarethe's  bhack  art;  Drago's 
spirit  rises,  and  commands  her  immediately  to 
repair  to  Siegfried  and  confess  the  plot. 

In  the  last  act  Genoveva  is  dragged  into  the 
forest  to  be  put  to  death.  Golo  again  tries  to 
persuade  her  to  yield,  as  the  only  means  of  es- 
caping death;  but  she  remains  firm,  and  Golo, 
liaving  ordered  his  men  to  execute  Siegfried's 
commands,  rushes  away  in  despair,  and  dies  by 
his  own  hand.  But  Genoveva  espies  a  cross 
among  the  trees;  to  it  she  clings,  for  by  it  she 
will  die;  the  men  dare  not  murder  her  on  the 
sacred  spot.  and.  before  they  have  time  to  tear 
her  away,  Siegfried,  led  by  Margarethe,  appears 
on  the  scene  with  his  follovsers,  and   the  rising 
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sun  sees  Goiiovcvn  restored  to  Sie!_'rileirs  arnn. 
She  forgives  liiiii,  she  fiir^ives  nil  ,  fur  is  not 
Siefjfrieil  ni,'Miii  her  own  ''. 

It  will  ho  seen  tlnil  llironelioiit  the  aelion 
Genovcvii  is  the  victim  of  brutality,  wieked- 
ness.  and  of  a  foul  ]ilot  into  wliieh  even  Sief:;- 
fried  allows  himself  to  be  draji'i;ed.  All  is 
a<;'ainst  her;  and  her  love  for  Siegfried,  her 
fuilh  in  a  Divine  jnstiee,  and  her  virtnc  alone 
steel  her  asjainst  tlie  stinrjs  and  arrows  of  ont- 
rafjcons  fortnne.  Her  virtue  is  rewarded  in  the 
end;  bnt  Marj^arcthe  ilisappears,  and  Golo  is 
allowed  to  esea])e.  What  an  effect,  it  hasl)een 
remaiked,  Selnimann  mii^lit  have  ))rodnced  if 
Sie'rfried  had  snr])rised  Golo  in  liislinal  ajipeal 
to  (lenoveva!  what  a,  trio  he  might  have  writ- 
ten for  sneh  a  scene!  This  want  of  great  dra- 
matic actions,  and  the  alisenre  of  some  sympa- 
thetic being  who  supports  Oenoveva  in  her 
sorest  trouble,  are  generally  I'egarded  as  the 
great  weakness  of  the  work;  but  assuming  this 
to  be  a  deficiency,  the  stage-manager  has  sup- 
plied it  by  a  number  of  highly  artistic  and  re- 
fined stage-elTects,  so  that  tlie  interest  in  the 
action  is  maintained  up  to  the  very  end.  Nor 
did  Schumann  intend  Genoveva  to  fight  her 
battle  entirely  single-handed,  for  he  introduced 
a  characteristic  figure  in  the  shajje  of  Angelo, 
a  deaf-and-dumb  page,  who  is  devoted  to  his 
mistress  and  twice  intercedes  in  her  behalf  in 
the  hour  of  trial.  Strange  to  relate,  this  deaf- 
and-dumb  page  does  not  appear,  at  least  not 
entirely,  in  the  opera  as  it  is  nou'  given;  and  I 
cannot  help  tliiid<ing  that,  in  justice  to  Schu- 
mann, the  co-operation  of  this  charactershould 
not  be  wanting.  Like  Fenella,  lie  would  enlist 
one's  sym|iathy  at  once  by  his  devotion  and  by 
that  inborn  vivacity  peculiar  to  persons  pos- 
sessed of  his  infirmity,  and  his  action  would 
considerably  heighten  the  dramatic  effect  of  the 
whcde.  But  for  this,  the  managers  liave  fully 
realized  Schumann's  poetic  and  lofty  conception 
of  the  subject. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  Genoveva  as  a  musical 
composition  ?  As  a  W'ork  of  art  it  stands  alone. 
The  arioso  style,  which  is  one  of  its  leading 
characteristics,  unites  the  opera  to  a  continuous 
whole ;  not  a  bar  seems  wasted ;  there  is  not  a 
crude,  not  a  vulgar  passage:  Schumann  does 
not,  like  the  present  champion  of  the  musical 
drama,  work  himself  at  times  into  a  labyrinth 
of  apparently  bewildering  passages  in  order  to 
give  all  the  more  prominence  to  a  gigantic  ef- 
fect which  follows;  his  effects  are  all  there, 
they  are  produced  w-ithout  any  effort;  and  it  is 
this  spontaneity  which  makes  the  music  so  gen- 
uine. The  more  we  read,  mark,  learn,  and  in- 
wardly digest  this  great  work,  the  more  does 
it  grow  upon  us,  the  more  clearly  do  we  per- 
ceive that  all  this  wealth  of  melody  could  flow- 
only  from  a  transcendent  creative  genius.  For 
into  his  Oenoveva  Schumann  has  infused  all  the 
purity,  all  the  freshness,  the  lyric  beauty  and 
originality  of  style,  wdiich  have  made  him  the 
founder  of  a  great  and  healthy  school.  With 
that  modesty  by  wdiich  real  greatness  always 
excels,  he  made  it  his  aim  that  his  work  should 
tell  by  its  intrinsic  merits;  and  he  accomplished 
his  aim.  for  he  made  his  Genm-eva  "a  possession 
for  all  times."  It  is  the  work  of  a  Pluto  rather 
than  of  an  Aristotle,  rather  of  a  more  gentle 
and  polished  Melancthon  than  of  a  Luther. 

How  is  it.  it  may  well  be  asked,  that  a  work 
of  such  surpassing  merit  had  little  more  than  a 
suceesd'estiine  when  it  was  tirst  produced  ?  How 
is  it  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  overture, 
it  has  been  shelved  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
that  even  now  it  has  found  a  true  home  only  on 
the  Leipzig  stage? 

The  want  of  a  greater  and  more  immediate 
success  in  18.50  was  owing  chiefly  to  surround- 
ing conditions.  Meyerbeer  at  that  time  had 
reached  the  acme  of  his  power;  his  dazzling 
and  novel  effects  carried  all  before  them. 
Schumann's  music  was  hardly  known,  and 
much  less  appreciated.  The  scenic  arrange- 
ments appear  to  have  been  very  inefficient  in 
the  old  theatre.  Schumann  conducted  in  per- 
son the  first  two  performances,  and  it  will  not 
be  too  much  to  say  that  conductrng  is  admitted 


not  to  have  been  the  great  master's  /'«;-/r.  lint 
the  opera  was  W(dl  received.  "  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  com])oser's  friends  and  admirers," 
says  an  account  in  the  local  piipiir  of  that  time. 
"  had  come  to  witness  the  first  performance  of 
Oejiuvevii,  and  among  the  audience  we  recog- 
nized many  musical  celebrities  from  Berlin  and 
Dresden.  Dr.  Schumann  was  received  with 
applau.se  when  he  entered,  and  was  called  be- 
fore the  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  jierformancc, 
the  end  of  every  act  having  been  marked  by 
warm  appl.-uise. "  Genoveta  was  successfully 
revived  in  the  new  theatre  last  winter;  it  has 
.again,  and  witli  even  greater  success,  been  pro- 
duced this  season,  and  is  now  one  of  the  stan- 
dard operas  of  the  Lei|)zig  stage.  And  truly 
the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  managers  for 
the  artistic  care  they  have  bestowed  on  the  ))ro- 
duction  of  a  work  presenting  so  many  scenic 
and  musical  difliculties.  But  as  a  performance, 
the  great  success  of  the  opera  is  due  almost 
solely  to  the  excellent  ensemble,  to  the  evenness, 
to  the  unity  and  harmony  of  rendering.  True, 
a  Leipzig  audience  is  very  artistic,  and  though 
singularly  undemonstrative,  very  appreciative; 
and  Schumann  is  a  liousehold  word  with  the 
inhabitants;  but  is  not  Schumann's  name  also 
a  household  word  in  London?  Is  not  the  love 
and  taste  for  his  music  perhaps  more  deeply 
rooted  and  more  widely  diffused  in  London  than 
anywdiere  else? 

And  at  a  time  like  the  present,  wdien  such 
noble  efforts  are  made  to  realize  the  idea  of  a 
national  opera,  wdien,  as  a  stepping-stone 
towarils  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  there  is  some  hope  of  German  opera 
being  revived  next  season,  wdiy  should  it  not 
be  possible  to  proilnce  Genoveva,  and  to  otier 
so  great,  so  genuine  a  treat  to  those  who  are 
''moved  by  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds?  ' 
But  on  the  "  star '' principle  it  is  impossible; 
for  Oenoveva  will  only  admit  of  an  artistic 
treatment,  and  the  "star  "system  is  incompat- 
ible with  true  art;  it  impedes  progress  ;  it  marks 
an  artificial,  stationary,  and  morbid  state  of 
things:  cut  it  down;  why  cumbcreth  it  the 
ground  ? 


The  Opera  in  Paris- 

Mr.  Hinry  Janicp,  .Jr.,  in  the  first  of  his  new  se- 
ries (if  letters  to  the  Trihuiir,  under  the  head  c.f 
"Paiii  Revisited,"  (Xnv.  2'J),  thus  describes  a  visit 
to  the  Opera  : 

The  ru'w  Opera  i^;  open,  .ind  to  all  a|ipenrnnep 
vei-y  |)roipercius.  There  were  nianv  pr(i|iheeies,  I 
believe,  that  so  elaborate  an  establishment  could 
never  he  a  paying  enterprise,  hut  the  present  fort- 
une iif  the  Opera  seems  to  he  very  positively  cont'ut- 
inij-  them.  The  Winter  has  not  begun,  tlie"  class  of 
people  who  keep  their  opera-bnx  as  they  keep  their 
eriupe  has  not  returned  to  Paris,  and  yet  the  niaonifi. 
cent  house  is  niaunificently  lull.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  is  a  season  when  stran;;ers  and  provincials  are 
numerous,  and  every  one  has  to  go  at  least  once  to 
see  the  house.  When  the  house  has  been  seen  it 
may  be  less  crowded.  The  new  Opera  has  been  for 
any  time  these  six  years  the  moot  obvious  architect- 
ural phenomenon  iji  Paris,  and  this  may  seem  rather 
a  late  dav  for  speakinif  of  it ;  but  now  I  hat  the  whole 
great  edifice  stands  complete,  and  that  the  re^inie 
that  produced  it  has  crumbled  away  aroinid  it.  it 
has  a  sort  of  significance  and  dii.rnity  which  were 
not  down  in  the  progiamine.  The  Opera  is  already 
an  historical  monument ;  it  resumes  in  visible,  sen- 
sible shape  what  the  Empire  proposed  to  itself  to 
be.  and  it  forms  a  kind  of  symbol — a  very  favorable 
one — of  the  iimpire's  legacy  to  France.  There  may 
be  dilfeivnees  of  opinicjn  about  the  beauty  of  the 
building  ;  to  my  sense  it  is  in  a  high  degree  pictur- 
esque and  effective,  but  it  is  not  beautiful;  but  no 
one  can  deny  that  it  is  superbly  characteristic;  that 
it  savors  of  its  time  ;  that  it  tells  the  story  of  the 
society  that  produced  it.  If  this,  as  some  people 
think,  is  the  prime  duty  of  a  great  building,  the 
Opera  is  an  incomparable  success.  It  seems  to  me 
Inat  a  noble  edifice  should  say  something  to  a  com- 
munity as  well  as  of  it,  and  th.at  unles's,  in  both 
w.ays,  it  can  speak  agreeably,  it  had  better  hold  its 
tongue.  The  outside  of  the  Opera  is,  I  repeat,  how- 
ever, an  old  story  ;  it  is  only  the  great  goldeii  mile 
itself  that  is  a  current  question.     If  France  is  down 


in  'he  wurld  just  now,  there  is  something  fine  in 
seeing  her  make  her  |ii-olest,  recover  her  balance, 
where  and  how  she  can.  It  does  it  along  a  cei-tain 
line  jiist  nfiw  at  the  Ope?*a,  where  they  are  givitig 
the  "llandet"  of  Ambroise  Thomas,  with  Mnie. 
(.'arvalho  and  Faure.  It  is  the  French  geniu'3  alone 
that  |iays  the  cost  of  the  spectacle-  Fnmch  archi- 
tecture, French  jiainting,  French  music,  French 
sin;;ers,  and  certiiinly.  in  spite  of  .Shakespeare,  a 
French  libretto.  (Jphelia,  in  her  madness,  comes 
forth  and  delivers  her  lue  and  ro-emary  to  the  ,y»yM 
</f  hnllii.  M.  Thomas's  mn-sic  is  ponderous  and  mo- 
notonous; but  nobler  singing  and  acting  than 
Fanre'-s,  and  more  artistic  vocalization  than  Mme. 
Carvrlho's  it  would  he  impossible  to  find.  The 
hoMse  is  perhaps  a  trifle  disa|ipoinling — a  trifle  less 
fabulous  and  tremendous  tlian  one  was  encoiu'aged 
to  suppose  it.  Ileasonablv  viewed,  it  is  superb  and 
uninteresting.  It  is  nothing  but  gold — gold  upon 
irold  ;  it  has  been  gilded  till  it  is  dark  with  gcjid. 
This  is  doubtless,  from  the  picturesque  point  of  view, 
ratlier  a  fine  effect  for  a  theatre  to  produce.  The 
really  strong  points  at  the  Opera  are  the  staircase 
and  the/')V»')".  The  staircase  is  light  and  brilliant, 
though  I  thiidv  a  trifle  vulgar;  an  immense  affair  of 
white  marble,  overlaiil  with  pale  abates  and  alabas- 
ters climbing  in  divergent  arms  and  crowned  with  a 
garish  fresco  of  nymphs  and  mu-^es.  in  imitation  (of 
all  people  in  the  world)  of  Luca  Giordano.  If  the 
world  were  ever  reduced  to  the  dominion  of  a  sin- 
gle gorgeous  potentate,  the  foyer  would  do  very 
well  lor  his  throne  room.  It,  is  a  most  magnificent 
ajiartment.  and,  like  the  auditorium,  gihled  all  over 
a  foot  thick — a  lont;  ^o\i\f^n  corridor,  whose  only 
reproach  is  that  it  leads  nowhere.  It  could  lead  to 
nothinir  grander  than  itself.  In  the  far-away  ceil- 
ing, dimly  and  imperfectly  throucrh  the  dusky  glow 
of  gas  and  gilding,  you  make  out  the  great  series  of 
frescoes  by  M.  Bandry.  They  are  very  noble  and 
beautiful,  and  the  most  intere-ting  things  in  the 
building.  You  manage  to  perceive  that  much  of 
this  is  exquisite,  and  you  cannot  help  feeling  a  cer- 
tain admiration  for  a  building  which  can  afford  to 
consign  such  costly  work  to  the  reign  of  cobwebs. 


A  Seventh  Concerto  by  Beethoven. 

In  the  programme  book  of  a  recent  S.iturday 
Crystal  Palace  Concert  Mr.  Grove  speaks  of  a  new 
pianoforte  concerto  by  Beethoven.  He  thus  refers 
to  the  discovery: — ■ 

I  have  sometimes  expressed  my  belief  that  Beetho- 
ven looked  ujion  the  E  flat  concerto  as  his  ne  plo.t 
I'Ura  in  that  line  ;  and  that  after  that  miracle  of 
greatness  and  beauty  he  never  attempted  another. 
It  turns  out  now  that  Beethoven  did  actuallv  pro- 
ject another  pianoforte  concerto,  and  did  in  fact  wo 
so  far  as  to  complete  a  great  ])art  of  it.  This  dis- 
covery, I  need  haidly  say,  is  due  to  Mr.  Nottehohra. 
who  has  made  so  many  discoveries  in  the  ocean  of 
Beethoven  literatute  as  to  earn  f>  r  himself  the  title 
of  "  the  Beethoven  explorer."  His  new  discovei'v  is 
announced  in  the  Miisikalisthcs  Wochenhhdl,  and  is 
as  follows  : — "An  I"nfini<hed  Pianoforte  Concerto. 
— Beethoven  intended  after  finishing  his  concerto  in 
E  flat  to  widte  another.  Xotonly  are  there  numer- 
ous sketches  for  it,  but  he  even  began  to  put  the 
fii-st  movement  into  score,  and  made  ijreat  progress 
with  it.  The  sketches  fill  :Tt  le.ast  fifty  pages,  and 
belong  to  the  time  between  the  middle  of  1814  and 
May  ,  ISlo.  The  score,  of  which  as  many  as  thirty 
sheets  (equal  sixty  pages)  are  in  exi.-tence.  was  be- 
gun not  later  than  June,  1S15.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  work  was  not  completed;  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  in  that  ease  we  should  ever  have  pos- 
sessed the  sonata  for  pianoforte  and  'cello.  Op.  102, 
No.  2,  which  the  master  wrote  after  laying  aside 
the  concerto.'' 

Mr.  Grove  reminds  us  that  the  Tth  and  8th  sym- 
phonies, and  the  pianoforte  trio  in  B  flat,  were  all 
written  before  the  dates  given  above.  Observing 
that  the  first  movement  of  the  new  treasure,  as  far 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  existing  score,  must  be 
all  but  complete,  he  adds  ; — 

Perhaps   I   may  be  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
whole,   and   bring  it  to  performance   in    this    room. 
Every  eft'ort  of  Mr.  Manns  and  myself  will  be  used 
to  this   end.     But,   meantime,    my   correspondence 
with   Mr.  Kottebohm  only  enables  me  to   say   that    i 
the  "  thirty  sheets  "  are  widely  scattered,  and  in  the     ! 
possession    of  many   different   persons,  and   that  it    j 
must  be  a  work  of  time  to  collect  them. 
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Buelow  in  Baltimore. 

Many  amusins;  stnrie?  have  been  told  of  Von 
Bnelow  since  ho  came  to  tliH  country,  and  many 
good  tilings  have  been  said  about  liis  jilaying. 
Among  the  most  amusing  an<l  tlie  Ijest  reports  is 
this  from  the  Bidlimoi;-  Bullrlin,  of  Dec,  11. 

Dr.  Hans  Von  Buelow  is  a  great  artist,  and  jnstly 
entitled  toartistic  eceenlrieities.  He  splashed  down 
into  onr  quiet  art  centre,  and  in  tlie  conr-e  of  a  very 
few  iinnrs  hafl  e\ervt]iing  in  a  buzz,  llis  style  of 
pbiv  is  so  eminently  di>(i]ilined,  smortih  and  i-efined. 
and  his  cast  of  face  so  luilitary  and  self-resir.dned 
tiiat  one  liardly  hittks  for  the  oddities  of  temper  that 
have  marked  his  visit  here.  It  was  the  fortune  of 
t!ie  writer  hereof  to  see  him  at  the  rehearsal  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  concert  day.  He  came  in  in  a 
quick  nervous  way.  stoial  a  motnent  at  the  b;tek  of 
the  tlieatre,  tofdc  oft*  his  overcoat  with  a  jerk  .and 
slammed  it  down.  He  listened  for  a  while  to  tin; 
orchestra  which  was  rehearsing  one  of  the  overtures 
ol  Gluck  and  nodded  his  head  at  the  rhythm  witlia 
smile  of  ajiproval.  fSuddenly,  as  if  shot  out  of  a 
gun,  he  disapjteared,  and  in  a  morn'Mit  afterward 
aclvanced  through  tin'  forest  of  tronibones  and  bi-.; 
fiddles  to  the  c<uulnct(n-'s  stand,  and  seized  Mr. 
Hamerik — liis  old  pupil — caught  him  to  his  liosoui 
and  kissed  him.  This  chaste  yet  tender  dalliance 
lasted  but  a  njoment,  ami  the  dark<*r  side  of  his 
temper  flaslied  out.  He  walked  to  tlie  piano,  on 
which  hnnij  a  sign  wdiereon  was  inscrilievl  the  word 
"  Chickeriug."  "  I  am  not,"  he  said  witli  a  look  of 
scorn,  "  a  trax'eHirig  aiivertisement,"  and  jer'king  off 
the  sign  laid  the  lar-re  gilt  letters  face  downward  (ui 
the  stage,  and  ca.st  at  it  a  glance  of  hatred  as  though 
it.  were  a  loathsome  reptile.  Calling  out  to  an 
acquaintance  in  the  auditorium.  In;  said  in  gooil 
idiomatic  English  :  "Mr.  — — .  that  jackas^^  has  sent 
a  sign-hoard  down  with  the  piano."  He  then  lapsed 
into  German,  in  wlii4di  the  woi'ds  "Lump"  and 
".ScliweinhuuJ  "  were  andiiile.  After  he  began  the 
rehearsal,  in  one  of  the  orchestral  interludes,  he  got 
up  and  tijiped  softly  around,  picked  up  the  hated 
si'j;n  and  carried  and  stuck  it  under  the  tail  end  of 
the  LTiiind  piano;  and  then  in  another  interval 
walked  around  there  and  kicked  it.  Thus  was  lie 
appi  used  with  Hood. 

liut  in  the  rehearsal  the  thorough  mastery  f»f  tiie 
n.au  was  apparent,  his  clear  conception  of  the  work 
as  a  wliide.  his  )ii'rfect  knowledge  of  every  detail  of 
each  phrase  played  by  every  instrument,;  and 
though  captious  uiiJ  faulttinding,  di'nianding  often 
several  repetitions  of  a  passage,  yet  always  patient, 
cheerful  and  inspirini^.  He  was  appreciative  too, 
and  at  the  end  ol  the  tirst  mmenirMjl  got  up  and 
bowed  to  the  orchestra,  and  caught  Mr.  Hamerik 
by  both  hands. 

Yet  at  the  concert  we  could  not  but  think  that 
these  frequent  long  reliearsals  in  city  after  city  niu.st 
take  something  of  the  [loetry  and  passion  of  the  mu- 
sic from  his  soul.  When  so  much  is  of  necessity 
given  to  meclianism  the  ethereal  something  escapes 
iut.o  the  void.  Von  Jiiielow's  te<diiii<pie  is  simply 
jierlect.  His  liand  is  small,  but  it  is  trained  to  ab- 
solute obedience  to  hi-;  will  ;  ami  the  suiallne*s  ol 
his  hand  makes  needrnl  a  greater  use  of  the  wrist, 
whose  actiiHi  is  truly  Wdndeihil.  He  never  strikes 
a  wrong  note;  he  never  loses  his  disciplined  impe- 
tus in  a  rush  of  jiassion  ;  he  is  always  clear  cut,  re- 
fined, vigonms,  yet  e.\qui~itely  delicate,  magnificent 
in  his  gia-ji  of  till' com|iosition  in  all  its  unity  and 
symmetry,  splendid  in  his  revelation  of  it. 

Tlie  great  piece  of  the  evening  was  that  concerto 
which  reigns  supreme,  the  E  flat,  op.  73  of  Beetho- 
ven. It  was  played  with  faultli  ss  grace  and  skill. 
He  does  not  selfishly  alisorb  into  tlie  piano  part  the 
whole  int'rest,  but  with  unerring;  touch  merges  his 
instrument  at  times  into  a  mem!  er  ol  the  (U'cliestra. 
and  at  times  rules  over  it.  but  always  keeps  a  refined 
opposition  of  its  cool  pearly  tone  against  ihe  riclier 
color  of  the  orchestra.  But  the  cimcerto  stirred  no 
de"p  emotion.  It  had  not  the  breadth  and  majesty 
of  Madame  Auerb.'icb,  inr  the  rich  pas-ion  of  Rubin- 
stein. Madame  ,-\iierbach  is  less  tinished  ;  Mnbiii- 
stein  strikes  many  wrong  notes;  A'on  Bnelow  is 
faultily  faultless,  icily  regular.  We  believe  that  he 
has  played  this  concerto  too  often.  He  has  ceased 
to  love  it,  as  Booth  has  ceased  to  love  Hamlet. 

And  this  was  evident  from  his  jilaying  of  Cho]iin. 
These  were  solos,  and  so,  were  not  so  worn  to  iiiin 
as  the  orchestral  concertos.  And  in  bearing  him 
we  were  suiqirised  at  the  hostile  criticisms  of  some 
ot  the  New  Vork  press  at  his  pbiyin;;  of  Chopin.  To 
our  fancy  he  excels  all  otliers  in  tiiis  innsic  ;  it  is 
so  exquisitely  temleraud  poetic.  Ruhin-tein  played 
Chopin  grandly  ;   but  Chopin  is  ethereal,  capricious, 


Biorltid.  not  cfrand.  It  was  lilie  reciliir.:-  n  d-lieate 
he.irtsirk  p  'cm  of  Keats  or  Shelb'\-  i  i  .1  i  ieh  i-e-nn. 
ant  declainalh.n.  I'imu'  C'leipiu  olti'U  u  eil  ti'  ]»iit  liis 
hand  to  hi-  ears  when  other-  were  pl,i\  in.;-  liis  co  11- 
]>osition^.  .-md  sav  :  "Oh.  too  mncli  noise;  inn  mneh 
noi-e  ;  that  is  not  mv  mu-ic  "  Von  BuehcA'  pl,i\- 
the  wild  ar.d>e-ques  ti-iat  Chopin  throws  around  hi- 
tlicmes,  with  suc'-i  a  -olt  touch,  so  legato,  yet  so 
crisp,  that  they  seem  .ilmost  to  be  felt  r.itlier  than 
heard,  and  through  this  tSe  meliid\  w;tiN  stj  -.ully 
that  it  seems  to  call  up  the  ii.de  -ad  lace  nl  tlie  cnm- 
poser  before  t!ie  li>teiier.  Hi-  is  the  very  music  of 
Chopin;  Von  Bnelow  understands  liini  be-t.  In  his 
plaving  of  Liszt  the  di-advaut.".:;:e  of  his  small  liaud 
is  evid,.'iit.  It  is  like  all  the  rest,  finished,  intellect 
ual,  elci;;;int,  but  hick-  that  reckless  flash  an<-l  I'ap- 
ture  of  the  strile  which  is  the  soul  of  Li-zt.  Not  to 
comj^ai-e  any  further  \'on  Buelow  with  IJniiinstein, 
let  anyone  h-esh  from  \'ou  Buelow's  rendition  of 
Liszt  remember  if  he  c:in  Imw  the  '^li.-igi^v  headed 
Cossaid;  |ilayed  the  '•  Lrl  King."  If  he  heard  it.  lie 
has  not  fori^otten  it. 

Von  Buelow's  rendiliou  of  the  Webrr  concerto 
was  perlect.  It  seems  almost  h.-ii-sh  to  say  that  this 
brilliant,  showy  piece  was  better  )ilayed  by  him 
than  the  d.-ep  t'hoil'.rlited,  sublime  V.  flat  of  Beetho- 
ven ;  but  it  i-  true.  But  we  cannot  think  ih.it  lie 
shouhl  lie  judged  by  this.  We  prefer  to  think  that 
\<n\  Buelow  is  a  ii-r.ind  iiiter[ireter  of  Beethoven, 
only  we  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  catch  him 
in  one  of  his  inspired  m  .meiits.  The  audiences  were 
very  enthusiastic,  and  after  eacli  ])erforniance  he 
was  c;i]led  out  two  or  three  times  ;  lie  always  reap- 
peared hat  in  hand,  and  administered  to  the  audience 
a  semi-circular  bow. 


Mile,   Tietjens  and  her  American 
Audiences, 

[Fi.Mii  tlie  .Same.] 

Mdlle.  Tietjens  has  lieeii  in  Ballimore  during  the 
week,  and  in  sjiite  of  the  weather  has  been  acquirin:; 
some  \rv\  aerei-able  impres-ions  of  our  city  and 
4iur  people.  She  says,  w  itii  a  [deasaiit  <lryness.  that 
she  has  sei-ri  l.-irgcr  audiences;  hut  she  alw.ays  feels 
pnrti.dly  compensated  f<H'  quantity  by  quality,  the 
l.'itter  at  least  ha\  ing  been  a  ret'OLrnizable  charaeter- 
i-^tic  of  our's.  t'f  audiences  in  the  I'nited  Slates 
Mile.  Tietjens  has  an  excellent  opinion  ;  and  the 
jndgmeul  in  sindi  a  matter  of  so  eminent  an  artiste 
has  ;i  trreat  deal  of  weight.  A  jmblic  singer  sees 
and  feels  an  audience  in  the  tiii^al  re  or  concert  roiiii 
a  great  deal  more  than  is  [generally  supposeil,  and 
uuudi  of  the  success  aitaineii  depeii.ls  iqioii  tlietem- 
]icr  and  dispnsitiou  of  that,  audience.  Knirlish  an  li- 
eiices  Mile.  Tietjens  has  found  somewhat  frigid  and 
reserved,  evincing  little  re;il  symijathy  with  an  ar- 
tist's efforts,  and  rcpressin:;  asmueli  as  possible  any 
external  display  of  emotion.  Irish  and  Italian  audi- 
ences are  on  the  contiary  warm  and  demonstrative, 
the  former  a  little  too  much  su  according  to  some 
recent  accounts  that  .Mdlle.  Tierjen-  has  had  of  the 
behavior  of  the  (iuds  at  the  Theatre  I'.oyal  in  Dub- 
lin. But  .-Vmerican  audiences,  she  *ays,  remind  her 
of  the  Itali.'in  more  than  any  others.  Tlie}"  are 
warm,  impulsive,  and  they  tllol■ou^■ldy  nnderstaud 
what  is  olfered  them.  They  are  cuiiivated.  possess 
a  sound  and  well-developed  critical  faculty;  and 
they  are  quick  to  express  their  distaste  fir  that 
whicli  is  in'ei'ior.  The  best  .■iiidiences  that  she  li.is 
had.  Mile.  Tietjens  says,  have  been  the  Boston  audi- 
ences, in  siii;i-ing  to  whom  she  found  a  peculiar 
pleasure.  They  were  respon-ive  and  enthusiastic, 
and  she  felt  that  tliey  really  ajqu-eeiated  her  art. 
But  Mile.  Tietjei.s  met  one  audience  that  was  dis- 
couraging and  exce|itionaI,  in  Washington.  Tliey 
had  as  much  susceptiliility.  she  s.iys.  as  so  many 
chairs,  and  her  sin^^iiig  was  met  witii  a  cold  impas- 
sibility that  was  chilling.  One  <reiilleman  in  front, 
and  strange  to  say  an  editor  too.  [iresented  an  oasis 
of  encouragement  in  this  uneniotional  desert  of  cul- 
tivated res|.ectability,  and  .Mile.  Tietjens  look  heart 
of  his  cheerlul  and  well. bestowed  applause  and  de- 
termined to  make  an  effort.  She  did.  and  was  vic- 
torious. One  by  one  the  outworks  of  tlieir  reserve 
gave  way,  and  before  she  had  c  included  she  had 
them  awakened  into  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  wdiicli 
was  all  the  lum'e  notable  because  of  its  contrast  with 
the  sentiment  that  had  jireceded  it. 

Of  the  prospects  of  Italian  opera  Mile.  Tietjens 
■spoke  guardedly.  It  does  n. it  appear  that  .Mr.  St;ra- 
koscli  sees  his  way  very  clearly  to  niakin;;  it  reniu- 
uerative,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,"  he  is  doubthil  about 
seenring  the  proper  sort  of  artists  to  support  Mile. 
Tietjens.  A  para:;rapli  in  our  last  Xew  Vork  lette.' 
g.ive   some   assurance  of  a  better  outlook,  but  it  is 


que-lionable  if  we  shall  hive  much  of  a  venture  on 
the  pint  of  our  ii«ually  indomitable  im|)resario. 
Mile.  Tietjens  has  been  uiiieli  amiHed  at  the  course 
of  the  jiress  of  Xevv  'S'nik  iu  this  connection.  It 
has  as-nuied  to  Ind'l  her  pei-sonnlly  responsible  for 
the  failure  r,f  Xew  Vnrk  to  have  a  season  of  Italian 
opera,  and  the  lhrii}<l  in  ]iartieular  talks  as  if  it  had 
a  ))ers()iial  ij-ievauce  a-jrainst  her. 

Our  .-Vcilemy  of  .Music  .Mile.  Tietjens  is  delighted 
with.  She  says  it  is  a  ijeautiful  iiouse  and  most 
coMit'ortable  to  siii;j  in.  the  aeousiic  properties  are 
so  I'xcellent,  She  was  present  at  the  Von  Buelow 
eouei'i-t.  on  Monday  evenin-g.  She  sjieaks  of  him  in 
terms  of  the  warmest,  admiration.  "  Listen  to  that 
touch."  she  said  ;  "  was  there  anything  ever  heard 
to  equal  it,  ?  Sncii  preci-ion.  stien  exquisite  delica- 
cy, such  nnexami  led  perfection  of  execution  !  " 

"  Rubinstein  '.'  " 

"  All.  well.  Von  Buelow  has  attained  to  all  that 
it  ii  ]iossible  to  attain  to  in  the  way  of  technical  ac- 
ipiirenicnt  ;  liuni.in  skill  is  exhausted  by  him  ;  but 
Rubinstein  has  more  soul,  more  inspiration." 


HkC.  FmsT  CoNCKllT  IX   B.^LTIMORE. 

Mile.  Teresa  Tietjens  appeared  in  the  loner  post- 
jioned  concert,  at  the  ,\cademy  of  Music  on  Wednes- 
day  ni;;ht,  to  a  house  not  large,  but  very  apprecia- 
ti\'e  of  her.  K  public  once  disappointed  by  a 
concert  po'itponed  does  not  rally  to  a  Rccond  call  ; 
and  the  fresh  first  interest  having  died  away  is 
rarely  to  be  wi,rmed  up  again.  Mile.  Tietjeu's 
voice,  however,  showed  but  little  tr.ace  of  her  long 
sickness,  and  tliough  ]iast  its  early  freshness  has 
still  tlio-e  ^•|■and  qualities  that  have  so  justly  given 
her  worll.wide  f.inie.  The  first  note  of  "  Ocean, 
thou  .Mighty  Monster,"  came  in  a  crreat  wave  of 
tone  that  set  all  doubts  at  rest.  Her  musical  decla- 
mation is  superb.  Kvery  word  is  as  distinct  as  if 
spriken  :  ami  the  recitative  is  delivered  with  a  cer- 
tain nobleness  not  easy  to  define.  The  aria  from 
Ohn-tnf  retjuires  a  very  great  cunpass,  and  tests  thor- 
oughly every  ]>;irt  of  the  voice,  so  that  no  detect 
would  csc.ipe  notice  ;  and  only  in  tlie  very  hi'.rhest 
note-  is  there  any  loss  in  nc<'iiracy  of  intonation  or 
in  purity  ottone,  and  nowhere  is  there  any  appear- 
ance of  effort.  And  everywhere  is  evide 
fiultless  method,  that  absence  of  the  bad  r 
i-ms  that  so  soon  wear  away  the  voices  of  le 
lists. 

Yet  for  one  thing  we  cannot  forgive  Mil 
jens  ;  it  is  for  the  paltry  character  of  most 
selections  on  the  pro:;ramme.  She  makes  t.l.c  mm- 
take  that  so  many  make  in  coming  here,  of  under- 
rating the  musical  culture  of  this  city.  We  do  not 
go  to  concerts  to  hear  a  great  singer  in  a  waltz  of 
.\rditi  and  his  7/  Btcin,  nor  can  we  en:]iire  the  inev- 
itable "Home.  Sweet  Home  "  as  an  encore.  And 
we  feel  coiitident  that  if  she  had  offered  a  programme 
worthy  of  herself  her  audience  would  have  been  far 
lar'.^er.  It  seemed  almost  sad  that  an  artist  who 
could  have  thrilled  an  audience  with  "  I  Know  tli.it 
my  Redeemer  liveth  "  or  "  On  miijhty  Pens  "  should 
have  gone  warbling  through  such  inanities  ns  /,' 
Ardtta  ov  P  /ricio.  We  hope  befire  this  season  is 
over  to  hear  her  here  in  oratorio,  for  we  do  not 
fe'd  that  as  yet  we  have  truly  heard  the  "  Queen  of 
Song." 

.Mr.  Sanret's  violin  has  lost  none  of  its  sweetness. 
His  plavinir  is  firm  in  tin;  traditions  of  the  ('onserv- 
atoire  of  Paris,  lovely  in  tone,  brilliant,  hiijhly  fin- 
ished. Ilf^  seems  incapalde  of  a  harsh  tone,  or  of 
roughness  or  slitl'uesg  of  bowing.  His  music  ripples 
out  of  his  violin  wiili  refined  expression,  but  it  is  a 
caressing  .sort  ot  tiling,  rather  like  the  |>rattle  of  a 
sweet  child  than  the  eloquence  of  deep  feeling. 
This  was  illustrated  by  the  exquisite  w.iy  in  which 
be  played  as  an  encore  a  Berceuse,  and  by  the  t.-iine- 
ness  of  his  rendition  of  two  movements  of  the  Kreut- 
zer  sonata  of  Beethoven. 

.Madame  Teresa  (.'arreno  Sauretlias.  we  learn,  like 
Mile.  Tietjens.  recently  recovered  from  a  severe 
sicklies-  ;  and  though  her  beauty  showed  no  trace 
of  it.  her  playing  did.  Moreover  it  is  her  present 
misfortune  to  be  heard  in  the  interi'ai  between  two 
concerts  of  Vim  Buel.iw,  a  trial  that  might  well 
make  the  greatest  quail.  Signor  Orlandini  lias  a 
kind  of  a  baritonish  voice  and  did  his  Uest. — /bid. 


Per  CoxTn.v.  As  an  amusing  foil  to  the  above 
true  praise,  as  well  as  showing  to  what  a  sublime 
height  the  critical  fncultj-  niaj-  be  cariied  by  a  Yan- 
kee, we  are  tempted  to  append  the  following  concise, 
conclusive  notice  of  Mile.  Tietjens  from  a  musical 
journal,  called   the    Clarion,   published    in    Salem, 
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Mnss.     The  Instnentpnce  is  pnrliciilnrly  to  tlip  point, 
illusti'alinn^  as  it  docs  tlie  carulffr  t>\'  tfio  critic  f 

Mile  Tcrfs^p  Tictjciis  is  to-dav  tmt  an  r)r(linary 
vocalist.  \\  hat  .-lie  may  have  Itccn  \vc  cannot  say. 
but  <ine  thiriii'  is  ccrtnin,  she  is  now  at  cliscoiint  witii 
the  beat  voicfi  critics,  notwithslnrulinij  some  of  our 
Anieri<'ftn  joninals  sound  loiul  and  lonij  notes  of 
praise  in  lur  behalf,  or  ])erhaps  inbelialfof  Mr. 
.SIrakosch,  under  whose  auspices  slie  came  to  this 
country  lo  receive  fnan  him  the  little  sum  of  IJiriOO 
]i(r  cveniniT.  No  wonder  that  IRI.IK)  is  chari,'ed  lor 
the  ])ri\ilc;^e  of  standini;  up  in  a  distant  corner  of 
lioston  Music  Hall,  and  ;*!•■(.*-")  for  ajirst  class  scat. 
What  an  imposition  !  Mr.  Strakosch  deserves  to 
lose  money  as  they  say  is  the  case.  But  tliis  has 
nothins:  to  do  witii  Mile.  Tietjens,  and  3'et  it  has,  foi- 
it  is  Dot  worth  fitly  cents  to  hear  her  sinp;.  Her 
voice  is  old  ami  worn  (uit,  and  should  have  l>een 
kept  as  a  centennial  curiosity.  It  has  lost  all  its 
sweetness  and  simplicity,  and  is  to  be  regarded  now 
as  t)nly  a  thinjj^  of  immensity.  Its  possessor,  however, 
is  the  very  type  of  a  lady  and  saitl  to  be  very  noble 
in  her  character. 


Music  and  the  Blind. 


In  theforty-foni'th  Annual  Re]>ort  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asy- 
lum for  the  Blind,  the  Director,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe, 
speaks  as  follows  of  the  place  which  Music  holds  in 
the  education  of  the  pupils  and  of  its  use  to  them  in 
after  life. 

Great  attention  has  continued  to  be  paid  durinc; 
the  past  year  to  the  stndy  of  music,  both  in  its  prac- 
tice as  an  art  and  its  theory  as  a  science. 

Instruction  iias  been  tciven  to  a  larjije  number  of 
the  pu(>ils  by  a  corps  of  five  talented  and  able  resi- 
dent teachers,  assisted  by  a  few  of  the  advanced 
scholars,  and  great  facilities  for  musical  culture  have 
been  alTorded.  The  services  of  eminent  professors 
in  the  city  have  been  promptly  employed  whenever 
special  instruction  on  some  particular  instrument 
was  requiied  ;  and  one  of  the  best  vocal  teachers  in 
Boston  has  been,  and  is  still,  giving  lessons  in  sing- 
icg  and  vocal  ti-aining  to  an  advanced  class. 

Some  of  our  blind  people  have  also  profited  at 
times  bj*  the  instruction  given  in  the  conservatories 
of  music. 

Oppi>rtunities  for  hearing  the  works  of  the  best 
masters  interpreted  by  prominent  artists,  have  been 
eagerly  sought  ."ind  amply  enjoyed  by  our  students 
of  music.  In  fact,  nothing  has  been  omitted  which 
can  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  ear,  the 
culture  and  refinement  of  the  taste,  or  the  attaiu- 
mtnt  of  excelleuce  in  the  art. 

Our  collection  of  the  necessary  appliances  for  x 
thorough  musical  education  is  more  complete,  and 
in  better  condition,  than  ever  before.  New  instru- 
ments have  been  added  during  tiie  past  year,  and 
several  of  the  older  ones  repaired  and  put  in  good 
order.  Our  pianofortes  are  numerous,  and  in  excel- 
lent condition,  and  our  facilities  for  thorough  prac- 
tice are  uncommonlj-  good.  Thelarge  church-organ, 
as  well  as  the  three  smaller  ones,  does  excellent 
service  in  our  system  of  musical  education. 

Most  of  our  pupils  show  a  keen  appreciation  of 
these  invaluable  facilities,  and  many  of  them  try  b}- 
steady  application  and  unflagging  industry  to  turn 
them  to  the  greatest  advantage.  A  class  of  advanced 
scluilars  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  literature  of  music,  and  a  great  amount 
of  matter  referring  to  this  subject  has  been  written 
out  by  them  in  the  Braille  system.  In  short,  the 
condition  of  our  musical  department  continues  to  be 
as  flourishing  as  can  be  desired,  and  new  recruits 
from  the  more  talented  among  the  pupils  are  contin- 
ually swelling  its  numbers. 

This  department  is  neccsarily  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  instrumentalities  in  our  system 
ot  training.  A  good  course  of  musical  instruction, 
while  atTording  an  abundant  source  of  pleasure  to 
the  blind,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  agencies  in 
imparting  to  them  a  thorough  general  education. 
It  gives  to  our  pupils  a  certain  degree  of  culture, 
and  develops  their  a!slhetic  sense.  It  refines  tlieir 
taste,  and  contributes  to  the  elevation  of  their  char- 
acter ;  and,  above  all,  it  puts  them  in  a  position  to 
compete  successfully  with  those  who  have  been  bet- 
ttr  fitted  by  nature  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  secures 
to  them  the  means  of  earning  a  respectable  li\eli- 
hood,  and  even  of  laying  up  a  comtortuble  compe- 
tency. 


TUNING    DEPARTMKNT. 

Special  atlenl  ion  has  for  many  years  been  paid  in 
this  Institiilion  lo  tin!  art  of  tuning  and  rupairing 
jiiano-fortes,  and  no  pains  or  expense  has  been  spared 
in  iiroviding  the  best  means  of  instruction  in  this 
impoi'tant  calling. 

The  system  of  training  j)ursned  in  our  tuning  de- 
partment is  both  thr)roMgli  ;ind  compreiiensive. 
The  h.'ssons  are  accom[iariicd  by  a  constant  exami- 
nation and  stndy  of  the  nu^chanism  of  the  jiiano, 
whi(di  rendei's  thejuipils  familiar  with  the  jiriiiciples 
up(Ui  which  the  instrument  is  constructed,  and  ena- 
bles tliem  t.o  acfjuire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its 
parts  and  workings. 

Our  advanced  class  of  tuners  have  excellent  op- 
portunities for  practical  observation  and  improve- 
ment in  their  art.  Besides  their  regular  dailj' 
practice,  they  tune  all  the  piano-fortes  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  those  of  our  customers.  Last  year 
they  took  to  ]neces  and  thoroughly  reintegrated  a 
number  of  old  ]>i an o- fortes,  putting  in  new  hammers 
and  strings,  and  rendering  the  instruments  as  good 
as  new.  The  woik  was  done  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner,  and  its  execution  afforded  the  pupils  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  studying  the  internal 
mechanism  ot  pianofortes.  Such  practice  is  as  val- 
uable to  tuners  ,as  the  study  of  anatomy  is  to  physi- 
cians or  surgeons.  It  gives  tliem  a  thorough  com- 
mand of  their  art,  and  enables  them  to  undertake 
and  execute  the  most  difficult  commissions  success- 
fully and  satisfactorily. 

The  graduates  of  our  tuning  department  generally 
meet  with  favcir  and  encouragement  from  the  public, 
and  are,  as  a  whole,  successful.  Most  of  them  earn 
a  good  livelihood  by  tuning  and  repairing  piano- 
fortes for  private  families,  while  a  few  are  employed 
in  factories. 

There  is  a  strong  pressure  for  admission  into  this 
department,  and  our  young  blind  men  are  generally 
very  anxious  to  learn  to  tune. 

This  is  natural.  The  art  of  tuning  is  a  lucrative 
one,  and  its  practice  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  as  that 
of  some  other  callings.  It  does  not  require  of  its 
devotees  that  special  talent,  and  those  high  mental 
qnalilications,  which  are  indispensable  requisites  in 
a  good  teacher  of  music.  It  is  mechanical,  rather 
than  scientific.  A  young  blind  man,  drilled  in  the 
elements  of  music,  and  endinved  with  a  good  eai-and 
a  fair  amount  of  mechanical  skill,  can  learn  without 
difficulty  to  tune  and  repair  [liano-foi-tes  ;  while  very 
few  men,  whether  seeing  or  blind,  can  become  first- 
class  musicians. 

But,  difficult  as  the  task  is,  we  are  obliged  to  re- 
sist this  pressure,  and  to  be  very  careful  in  the 
selection  of  candidates.  A  tuner,  as  well  as  a  teach- 
er, must  not  only  be  master  of  his  art  or  p'-ofession 
in  all  its  details,  but  a  man  of  stainless  character,  of 
good  address  and  natural  refinement.  He  must  be 
clean,  tidy,  and  free  from  objectionable  habits.  He 
must  win,  by  his  skill  and  manners,  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  customers,  otherwise  he  will  not 
be  allowed  to  enter  their  parlors  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  will  thus  injure,  not  only  his  own  pros- 
pects, but  the  rejHitation  of  rjthers  belonging  to  the 
same  class  with  iiimself.  People  may  be  willing  to 
confide  their  old  furniture  to  a  conmion  blind  work- 
man for  repairs,  or  even  to  buy  the  wares  of  a  poor 
blind  artisan  in  order  to  help  him.  but  they  will  not 
intrust  the  instruction  of  their  children,  the  care  of 
an  expensive  piano-tbrte,  or  the  use  of  their  parlor 
to  an  ignorant,  unscrupulous,  rude,  or  untidy  man. 

No  teacher  of  music,  perlbrmer,  or  tuner  of  piano- 
fortes, is  indorsed  by  this  Institution,  or  recommend- 
ed to  the  patronage  of  the  public,  unless  his  instruc- 
tors here  have  been  able  conscientiously  to  give  him 
certificates  of  ability  and  skill  in  their  special 
branches. 


Notes  on  "  The  Messiah." 

BY  JOHN  CUOWDT.* 
[Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Author.] 

The  scope  of  "The  Messiah  "  is  indicated  by  its 
title.  The  words  embody  the  facts  of  the  Redemp- 
tion, and  the  music  illustrates  the  words.  All  the 
words  are  from  Holy  Writ. 

It  is  at  once  the  highest  praise  of  the  composer 
and  the  best  advice  to  the  hearer  of  the  "  Messiah" 
to  say.  as  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  surest  duo  to 
the  significance  of  the  music  is  the  sense  of  the  words 
employed.  Hardly  for  a  moment,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,   does  Handel  lose  hold  of  his  purpose  of 

*A  Short  Commentarif  on  UantJiVs  Oratorio  "  T7ic  Mes- 
siah." By  JoHX  CiiowDV.  Loudon ;  W.  liecves.  Fleet 
Str.  et. 


illustrating  and  enforcing  the  sacred  text  which  ho 
has  in  hand.  To  point  out,  in  language  as  little  as 
possible  technical,  how  this  has  been  done,  will  be 
the  chief  aim  of  the  ensuing  notes.  It  is  hop(;d  that 
their  perusal  m:iy  enhance  both  the  profit  and  the 
pleasure  of  listeners  to  the  music  ;  a  restdt,  however, 
which  must  not  be  expected  without  the  exei-cise  on 
the  part  of  the  listener  of  careful  attention. 

No.     1.       OvERTfRE. 

Though  no  unworthy  prelude  to  a  great  work, 
this  instrumental  introduction  cannot  f>pHai(l  to  have 
any  special  importance.  It  is  a  jiiece  of  dignity  and 
vigor:  nowhere  sinking  to  triviality,  and  nowhere 
rising  to  intensity.  It  does  not,  as  many  preludes 
do.  foreshadow  coming  themes.  General  fitness, 
rather  than  special  appropriateness,  justifies  its  po- 
sition. 

No.  2.  Recitative— Comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your 
God;  speak  ye  comfortably  to  .Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto 
her  that  her  warfare  i.s  .accomplished,  that  her  iniciuiiy  is 
pardoned. 

The  voice  of  him  that  crielli  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  tile  Lord ,  make  straiglit  in  tlie  desert  a  liigh- 
way  for  our  God. 

It  is  with  this  quiet,  but  graceful,  number  that  the 
vocal  portion  of  the  "greatest  of  oratorios  opens.  No 
music  could  be  less  demonstrative,  or  strained ; 
none  more  abs()lntely  at  one  with  the  words  which 
it  carrie.s.  The  entry  of  the  solo  voice,  with  a  sim- 
ple phrase  in  the  middle  of  its  register,  supported 
for  the  first  note  by  theorcbestm,  which  then  leaves 
the  voice  uncovered;  and  the  long  holding  notes 
against  quiet  motion  in  the  orchestra  ;  form  an  op- 
ening remarkable  for  its  perfect  tone  of  hopeful 
repose.  A  gi-adual  increase  of  animation  presently 
follows,  but  does  not  lead  up  to  anything  rapid  or 
boisterous,  the  whole  forming  an  instance  of  the 
self  possession  of  a  master,  who  needs  not  to  drive 
every  opportunity  to  extremes,  and  knows  that  he 
can  afford  to  let  the  listener  wait. 

No.  3.  All;— Every  va'.Iey  pliall  be  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  made  low;  the  crooked  str.iigbt,  and 
the  rougli  places  plain. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  many  examples  which 
Handel's  woi-k  contains  of  word  or  phrase-painting  ; 
perh.ips  it  would  be  fairer  to  say  sense-painting:  it 
is  moreover  an  example  of  the  bounds  which  m,ay 
propeidy-  be  put  to  the  ])rocess  ;  for  while  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  perceive  that  the  phrases  of  music 
assigned  to  voice  and  orchestra  at  "  the  cro{tked 
straight."  and  other  points  in  this  air.  have  an  imi- 
tative allnsiveness,  it  is  also  impossible  to  say  that 
imitation  has  run  into  gr-otesqueness  or  puerility. 
The  literal  sense  of  the  words  is  elegantly  hinted  at, 
both  in  the  conformation  of  the  voice  part  and  in 
that  of  the  orchestral  accompanimeut. 

No.  4.    Chords— And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  re- 
vealed. 
And  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together. 
For  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spolcen  it. 

Here  enters,  in  a  bright,  graceful  theme,  gradu- 
ally acquiring  more  of  dignity,  and  finally  develop- 
ing into  massiveness.  that  great  engine  which  no 
one  knows  how  to  use  so  well  as  Handel,  the  chorus. 
It  is  in  appreciation  of  choruses  that  ordinary  bear- 
ers of  great  works  like  this  mostly  fail.  A  little 
study  should,  however,  reveal  some  of  the  beauties 
of  part  music  to  an  intelligent  listener,  and  we  have 
here  an  example  not  altogether  inapt  for  the  exper- 
iment. Marvellous,  indeed,  was  the  artistic  instinct 
which  prescribed  to  the  composer,  unconscious  pep- 
haps  of  design  beyond  that  with  which  the  words 
inspired  him  as  he  passed  them  through  his  mind, 
the  gr.adual  development  of  this  number,  from 
cheerful  proclamation,  to  the  final  tone  of  majestic 
asseveration. 

The  chorus  has  three  sections,  corresponding  to 
its  three  sentences.  The  first  theme  is  liirht  and  ju- 
bilant— "  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  re- 
vealed." The  alto  voices  announce  this  theme  (in 
part)  uncovered  by  the  other  voice  parts, — 
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No.  8.     Soi,o  AND  Ciionus.— HELP,   MY    COMRADES. 

Afkqro  von  troppo. 
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voices.     The  tenors  next  extend  the  little  subject  to 
the  words  "  shall  be  revealed ;  " 


a  +♦ 
-i\^- 


rp.ii5^f:g^Eg^j 


shall    he     re  -  -  -  -  veal  -  - 


-  ed. 


1  the  first  theme  is  now  before  the  hearer.  For 
■  next  18  bars  the  texture  consists  of  an  interlac 
J  of  the  two  sentenres  of  this  tlienie.  as  quoted 
live,  the  simple  "  And  the  glory  of  tlie  Lord"  and 
R  more  floriil  "  shall  be  revealed."  Then  follow  a 
V  bars  of  silence  for  the  vf)ice  parts. 
In  the  second  ninsical  sentence,  ajain  annonnced 
the  altos,  "  And  all  flesh  shall  see  it  to'j;etlier," 
ere  is  a  new  tone — insistence,  assertion  ;  the  pos. 
ven^ss  of  inspired  prophesy  foreseeing  the  nniver- 
lity  of  tlie  Redemption  :  tin- little  reilerati'd  pas. 
.;es  have  a  clo^e,  peremptory  structure,  "  And  all 
sh — shall  see  it — toirether." 


I — n ^'r~v^ 


The  tenors  echo  this  :  then  follows  the  third  sen- 
tence, the  p;rand  m<m()tonic  oath,  "  For  the  mr)nth 
of  the  Lord  liath  spoken  it,"  now  sustained,  in 
steady  notes  ea<di  ocen])vin^  a  complete  b;ir,  in  one 
of  the  four  jiarts  now  in  anotlier,  while  the  hrii^-htei' 
first  theme  ("  And  the  !rlor\-,")  or  the  less  massive 
second  phrase  ("  And  all  flesh,")  appears  and  reap- 
pears, and  jilays  round  it ;  tha  tliree  |iieces  of  mate- 
rial are  woven  ancl  interwoven,  witli  a  dexterity 
concealed  by  apparent,  simplicity  ;  at  len^■th.  in  the 
loth  bar  from  the  end,  the  trebles  and  altns  in  uni- 
s'ln  reassert  for  the  last  time  tlie  Tuoiujtonic  passaixe, 
the  men's  parts  place  under  it  a  |)hrase  borrowed 
from  the  second  tin  me  ;  and  the  whole  enrls  in  that 
broadest  of  harmonic  expressions,  a  ])la£:al  cadence. 
Not,  however,  the  quiet  cadence  of  a  jieacefnl 
"  Amen,"  such  as  miLi'ht  follow  "  be  with  us  all, 
evermtu-e  ;  "  but  a  cadence — technically  so  called — 
at  the  t<ip  of  the  reij:i-t(M'  of  the  men's  voices. 

Here  we  come  to  the  first  climax  of  tlie  oi'atorio. 

No.  5.  Rkcit.vtive— Tlma  .saitli  tlie  T.nrd,  tile  T.ord  of 
Hosts:  Yet  nnce  a  little  while,  ami  I  will  sink**  iln-  lieav- 
ens  and  the  earth,  the  sea  and  the  dry  land ;  and  I  will 
sh.ake  all  nations.  And  the  desire  of  nil  natlonw  shall 
come.  The  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to 
his  temple,  even  the  ntessenfjer  of  the  covenant  whom  yc 
rteli[;ht  in.  Behold  He  Bhall  come,  aalth  the  Lord  of 
Hosts. 

Here  the  e()mposor.  dismissinij  for  a  time  his  cho- 
rus, reverts  to  a  (tne-VLiice  number,  a  descrijitive 
recitative  for  bass.  The  sense-painting  still  pervades. 
A  grandiose  jdirase.  beginning  with  the  upper  T>, 
oiiens  the  declaration  '"  Thus  saitli  the  Lord,  tlie 
Lord  of  Hosts  ;  "  in  a  few  bars  the  word  "  shake  " 
brings  with  it  an  imitative  run,  of  Handel's  well- 
known  pattern,  which,  rendered  by  a  voice  of  suffi- 
cient volume,  and  with  distinct  and  unhurried  artic- 
ulation, will  not  fail  in  dignity,  notwithstanding  its 
imitative  conformation. 

No.  6.  AniA— But  who  ni.^y  abide  the  day  of  His  com- 
ing? and  who  shall  stand  when  He  appeareth? 

For  He  is  like  a  refiner's  tire. 

Another  fine  piece  of  illustrative  composition, 
adapted  wilh  dramatic  power  to  the  text.  Thei'c 
are,  it  will  be  seen,  two  movements,  tlie  larghetto 
section  "  But  who  may  abide,"  reverent  in  tone,  and 
providing  th(^  necessary  foil  to  the  second,  a  fiery 
prestissimo — "  For  He  is  like  a  refiner's  fire."  The 
larghetto  reappears ;  then  the  prestissimo  breaks 
out  again,  and  a  fine  coda  of  combination  completes 
a  masterly  number. 

No.  7.  Chorus— And  He  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi, 
that  they  may  offer  unto  the  Lord  an  offering  in  right- 
eousness. 

The  significance  of  this  chorus  is  best  understood 
if  we  see  it  as  a  continuation,  in  spirit,  of  tlie  pres- 
tissimo of  the  preceding  air  :  it  is  stormy,  tumultu- 
ous, and  almost  wild  in  its  character — a  result  of 
the  combination  of  impetuous  pace  with  "minor" 
tonality.  Tlia  key  to  its  meaning  is  in  the  word 
"  purify  ;"  tho  warrant  for  its  animation  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  simile  of  refining.  Hero  first  in  the 
work  Handol  employs  to  the  full  the  effect  of  inces- 
sant choral  animation  ;  the  activity  is  unfla^rging; 
the  four  clutral  masses  deploy  hither  and  thither, 
separate,  unite,  disperse  again,  and  again  combine, 
till  the  ear  almost  sees  the  organized  hurry  of  an 
array  under  review.     Iltho  busy  semiquavers  which 


characterize  the  chorus  are  absent  for  a  few  bars — 
as  at  the  words  "  that  they  may  offer  unto  the  Lord 
an  ofi'ering  in  righteousness  " — from  the  voice  p.irts. 
the  orchestra  takes  them  up. 

No  8.  Recitative— Behold  a  Virgin  shall  conceive, 
and  hear  a  Son,  and  sh.all  call  his  name  Emanuel;  God 
with  us. 

Is  a  short  number  leailing  to 

No.  0.  Ain  .and  CnoRcs— O  tlmu  that  tellest  good  tid- 
ings toZion,  get  thee  up  into  the  high  mountain.  O  thou 
that  tellest  gon.l  tidings  to  Jerusalem,  lift,  up  thy  voice 
with  strensth  :  lift  it  up  !  bo  not  afr.aid  !  Say  unlo  the  cit- 
ies of  Judah,  Beh'ilrl  your  G'ld!  Arise!  shine!  tor  thy 
light  is  come;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon 
thee. 

This  is  one  of  the  master's  most  reli^'ions  nudo- 
dies.  and  a  well-knnwn  opjiortiinity  for  the  contralt,* 
soloist :  the  irracefiil  theme  it  propounds  is  presently 
taken  up  by  the  chnrus.  and  treated  in  polyphone, 
fugally  ;  then,  at  "  .\rise,"  the  four  parts  unite  and 
march  together  till  the  cadence,  'i'lie  whole  of  this 
number  is  briglitened  iind  bouml  to;rethor  by  a 
cheerful  fugue  in  the  orchestral  accompaniment. 


which  makes  its  first  a|)pearanc'  in  the  third  bar, 
for  the  violins,  is  continu  illy  thrown  in  as  opportu- 
nity sci-\'cs.  and  recurs  in  tlie  few  bars  of  instrumen- 
tatiiin  whiidi  wind  up  the  chorus. 

No.  10.  Uecitativi;— For  behold  darkness  shall  cover 
the  earth,  and  cross  darkness  the  people.  But  the  Lord 
.shall  aris'-  upon  thee;  and  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  tliy 
light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  risins. 

This  is  a  number  introductory  to  the  coniini' aria  ; 
the  serm  of  wdiich,  in  spirit,  if  not  in  form,  it  ct- 
taiiis  in  its  orchestral  sn^cesliveness  of  "darkn'  fB.' 
At  tlic  second  sentence,  "But  the  Lord  sliall  ari:  e,' 
the  figure  of  the  accompaniment,  it  will  be  notited, 
changes,  in  accordance  with  tlie  sense  of  the  text. 

No.  11.  AniA— The  pe-iple  that  wa'kod  In  darkness 
have  seen  a  great  liiilit;  and  they  that  dwi-ll  in  the  Iroul  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  sh  iied. 

This  is  tlic  air  whi(di  su'^-gested  by  its  descriptive 
character  such  e(Tc(rlive  "  adilitional  aceompani- 
mcnts  "  to  Moz.irt ;  additions  sfi  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  llic  original  that  tliey  liav(^  grown  to  be  a  part 
of  Handel's  work.  There  are  few  things  in  music 
more  striking  and  full  of  character  tli.in  this  air, 
wdiethcr  we  study  its  melodial  confi'.^iiralion,  <u-  its 
instrumental  accompaniment.  The  crawlinir.  gro]>- 
inir,  c(dd  effect  observable  in  ]ierformance  with  full 
orchestra  comes  chiefly  from  the  reed  instruments, 
the  bassoons  and  obties  :  the  chromatic  interweav- 
ings  of  wdiich.  as  adiled  by  Mozart,  almost  overiiaint 
the  |dirnses  of  the  text.  The  stringed  iustrnments 
followthe  voice,  and  for  their  jiarts  Handel  is  respon- 
sible ;  tlis  wind  instruments  creep  about  between 
string  parts. 

No.  12.  Clionrs— For  unto  us  a  Child  Is  horn,  unto  us 
•a  Son  is  given.  .\nd  the  government  shall  he  u]ian  his 
shoulder;  and  his  name  shall  be  called  ^yo^derfal,  Coun- 
sellor, the  Mighty  God,  the  Evcrlasiini;  Father,  ihe  Prince 
of  Peace. 

Tills  is  rme  of  the  greatest  of  ehoriisps  ;  remarka- 
ble t'or  its  grace,  doubly  remarkable  for  its  dramatic 
force,  trebly  for  its  admirable  constructional  devel- 
opment. Its  importance  is  foresharlowed  by  a  com- 
paratively long  orchestral  prelude,  in  wdiich  the 
principal  theme  is  prefigured.  Some  attention  must 
be  bespoken  for  its  appreciation  ;  and  the  eft'ort  will 
not  be  wasted. 

A  few  light  detached  sentences  in  the  soprano 
section  of  the  choir  open  the  vocal  discourse;  these, 
presently,  the  tenors  repeat,  the  sojjrani  proceeding- 
to  jubilant  florid  variation  ;  tlie  alti  enter  next  with 
the  initial  pihrase,  the  basses  to  them,  with  the  flo- 
riated sentence  already  developed  by  the  trebles; 
but  the  subject  is  not  here  pursued  far,  and  disap- 
pears in  a  few  detached  diaIo;;ue  phrases  between 
■alti  and  bassi,  leaving  the  vocal  field  clear  for  a  new 
theme. 

This  new  theme  the  tenors  propound,  in  martial 
rhythm — "  Ami  the  government  shall  be  npon  his 
shoulder  ;  "  it  is  echoed  in  the  upper  octave  by  the 
trebles,  then  in  the  lower  octave  bv  the  basses,  the 
alti  accompanying  in  thirds;  suddenly  there  is  a 
dramatic  sense  of  hurrying;  a  wdiii-lwind  rises 
anuing  the  violins  of  the  orchestra  fthese  must  be 
listened  to) ;  the  voice  parts,  up  to  this  point  sepa- 
rate, gather  in  a  compact  mass,  and  nio^dng  tofrether 
in  an  impetuous  bar  of  declamation,  proclaim  "  And 
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his  name  shall  be  called — AVonderful !"  Half  a  bar 
of  silence — except  for  those  excited  and  exciting  vi- 
olins, which  sweep  through  the  air — isolates  and 
emphasizes  the  word  ;  then  the  musical  phrase  is  re- 
peated to  "  Counsellor  !  "  and  similar  passages — all 
in  the  simjilest  chords  known  to  the  key,  and  in  the 
most  natural  rhythm  dictated  by  the  words,  conclude 
the  first  proclamatory  sentence  of  the  text. 

Now  the  first  subject,  "  For  unto  us  a  Child  ig 
born,"  which  has  been  standing  aside,  reenters,  tlie 
altos  beginning;  tenors  join,  then  basses,  in  more 
ra|iid  succession  than  before;  the  firm  material 
subject  "And  the  government "  is  again  promptly 
thrown  in,  and  in  a  few  bars  more  the  viures  are 
united  in  a  second  pro(damat(U'y  shout,  but  in 
another  key,  "Wonderful!  Counsellor!  the  Jlighty 
riod  !  the  Everlasting  Fither  !  the  Prince  of  Fence  !" 
At  tills  last  word,  mark,  whenever  it  occurs,  n  mod- 
ulation lionicw:ii-ds,  a  reposeful  cadence  suggested 
by  the  meaning. 

It  is  the  teiKM's  next  wdio  lead  off  a  recurrence  to 
thc>  introductory  phrase  ;  the  involution  of  jiarts  is 
repeated,  and  presently  the  climax  is  a  third  time 
brought  about;  and  the  detacheil  proclamatory 
jdirases  "  'Wouderful  !  Counsellor  !  "  are  given  out, 
with  enhanced  dignity,  in  the  key  of  the  subdoini- 
n.ant. 

There  is  still  an  unexhausted  means  of  effect  left. 
For  a  fourth  time  the  initial  phrase  rea]ipears  in  a 
single  part — lllistim(^  as  by  turn  entitled,  the  bass- 
es lead  it;  but  in  a  moment  the  o''um' three  ])arts 
•ire  thrown  altogether  into  the  fiehl,  the  former  ma- 
terial is  coiiiliined  in  new  ways;  and  a  tremendous 
pass  ige  for  the  bass  voices  to  the  words  "  shall  be 
upon  His  shoulder,  and  His  name  shall  be  called," 

leads,  with  a  rush,  and  a  iirematnre  outbreak  of  the 
storm  for  the  strings,  to  the  fourth  and  last  utter- 
ance of  the  .Messianic  titles;  with  wdiicdi  final  cli- 
max, and  a  cadence  on  '■  Prince  of  Peace,"  the  voices 
conclude. 

There  are  few  more  wonderful  tldngs  in  art  than 
the  ]>erfei-t  subordination  of  form  to  ellVct  which 
this  (diorus  presents.  .\s  a  piece  of  conslruction, 
viewed  irrespective  of  its  text,  it  is  perfect ;  it  is  no 
less  pi-rlect  as  n  descriptive  vehicle  for  its  words. 

With  this  number  another  section  of  the  work 
closes:  jirophecy  comes  to  an  end,  and  narrative 
begins. 

No.    I:).     Pastoral  Sv.MriioNv. 

The  tension  of  cffeet.  drawn  to  its  highest  in  the 
last  number,  is  here  again  slackened  ;  and  n  quiet 
instrumental  number  preludes  the  section  of  the 
oratorio  which  embodies  a  description  of  the  Nativ- 
ity. Peaceful  simplicity  is  the  intenticm  of  the  Pas- 
toral Sym|diony  ;  and  that  elTect  is  g:iined,  first,  by 
the  absence  of  all  that  is  surprising,  or  unexpected, 
or  uncouth,  or  strange  in  the  music  ;  and  secondly, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  idiom  of  |iipe  or  shepherds' 
music,  ]iromiiiciit  features  of  which  are  holding 
notes,  or  "  drones,"  in  the  bass  part.  There  is  noth- 
ing specially  remarkable  in  these  few  bars  of  orches- 
tration.  considered  apart  from  their  context;  but  in 
their  place  they  are  perfect;  and  furnish  another 
example  of  that  courage  which  a  great  mind  often 
shows  in  ab.stinence  Iroiu  displ.ay  wdiere  it  Tould 
destroy  repose. 

No.  14.  Recitative— There  were  shepherds  abiding  in 
the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night. 

This  short  recitative  is  of  the  simplest  possible 
character;  it  serves  however  to  carry  on  the  narra- 
tion, and  liy  its  simplicity  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  fine  effects  wliich  presently  gather  fast,  and  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  listener. 

In  the  second  section  of  thin  n«m?>fr:— And  lo !  the  Angel 
of  the  L'ud  came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shone  round  about  them,  and  they  were  sore  afraid — 

We  find  the  animation  increasing,  though  but 
slightly  ;  tlie  arpeggio  figure  in  the  orchestra  ex- 
cites expectancy  ;  and  the  accompaniment  is  placed 
in  tile  high  register  of  the  instruments,  as  a  means 
of  suggesting  aerial  eflfect, —  a  course  further  to  bo 
developed  presently. 

No.  15.  Recitativt:— And  the  Angel  snid  unto  them, 
Fear  not;  for  behold  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy, 
wliichbh.all  be  to  all  people;  for  unto  you  is t)Orn  this d.ay, 
in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Cbriat  the  Lord. 

The  repose  of  the  music  is  now  being  gradually 
.abandoned  ;  a  complete  change  of  key,  witli  modu- 
lation by  sharps,  excites  the  ear  to  expectancy. 

No.  IC.  Recitative— .\nd  suddenly  there  was  with 
the  Angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host, praising  God, 
.lud  snymg,— 
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AnoUu^r  aimple  prepnrat.ory  niimbor,  laying:  the 
Vcy  fouruliifion  for  tlic  roniitip;  ilrainnrin  ciinnis  ; 
iinticoaMc  also  lor  tlip  lii^h  planml  nccompaniineiit, 
a2,ain  iiilpniii'd  t,o  snn*g;t'St  afvial  cffcrt. 

No.  17.  OiToiiiTH— Glory  to  Cod  in  the  hiyhCMt  :md 
peace  on  e.irtli;  goodwill  toward  men. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Jli\)igM's  loiimai  of  Susit. 

B  0  S  TO  N  ,     PEC.     25,     1875. 

Christmas !— Handel's  "  Messiah." 

The  great  festival  of  Gliristen<lom  comes 
ronnd  once  more.  In  its  spirit,  truly  consid- 
crcil,  it  is  uo  less  tlviii  the  great  festival  of 
Humanity.  The  morning  of  Christ's  birth  was 
iishciod  in  with  angel's  songs,  proclaiming 
unity  anil  peace  and  good  will  among  men. 
For  tlie  rejoicings  of  tliis  anniversary  can  we 
conceive  of  any  language  more  appropriate  and 
true  than  Music  I  Music  which  gives  voice  to 
the  spiritual  part  of  us,  that  so  refuses  to  be 
moulded  into  forms  of  thought  and  speech! 
Music,  wliich  is  the  natural  language  of  the  re- 
ligious sentiment,  a  voice  so  human  and 
vet  so  divinri  Music  which  in  all  its  divers- 
ity forever  liints  of  Unity  and  seeks  the  One! 
and  under  whose  influence  we  forget  our  differ- 
ences and  feel  that  in  our  inmost,  deepest 
aspirations  we  and  all  earnest  souls  are  kin- 
dred I 

The  air  was  full  of  music,  angel  voices,  on 
the  morning  of  Christ's  birth;  the  lieavenly 
instincts  of  humanity  then,  as  it  were,  heard 
their  own  mysterious,  yet  native  music  from 
their  long  lost,  forgotten  home  come  floating 
down  upon  this  mortal  sea  of  strife  and 
selfish,  feverish,  ignoble  cares,  reminding 
them  of  tlie  true  destiny,  and  inspiring  hope  of 
final  reconciliation,  man  everywiiere  with  man, 
and  all  mankind  with  God.  The  Child  that 
was  born  was  to  grow  up  the  type  of  perfect 
humanity,  of  a  life  all  love  and  consecration  to 
the  cause  of  the  Most  High,  which,  properly 
considered,  is  the  cause  of  every  human  being. 
In  him  history  was  to  receive  forever  a  Ijright, 
eminent  solution  of  the  mystery  of  this  liuman 
nature,  in  the  mazes  of  whose  strange,  contra- 
dictory impulses,  blindly  striving  after  unity 
and  fulness  of  immortal  life,  yet  working  out 
continu.ally  unworthy  differences  and  meanness, 
we  all  wander.  Christ  lived  a  model  of  Hu- 
manity at  one  with  God,  And  the  world  by 
barren  speculations, by  disputes  and  arguments, 
in  cunning  words  which  define  and  separate 
and  distinguish  in  their  statement,  until  the 
living  essence  has  almost  escaped,  has  sought 
for  so  long  to  interpret  and  bring  home  his  life 
and  mission.  Leave  doctrinal  discussion  and 
exclusive  creeds  alone,  and  let  music  speak, 
music,  which  is  the  divine  language  of  the 
great  sentiments  of  humanity  in  which  all  can 
unite.  The  common  worship  of  all  Christendom 
is  embodied  more  in  its  music  than  in  any  other 
medium.  Large,  humanitary,  all-emliracing 
sentiments  were  the  burden  of  the  angel  music 
at  Christ's  birth.  '•  Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est, and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to  man !  " 
What  music  these  texts  have  inspired,  and  how 
that  music  lives  to  unite  our  humane,  upward 
aspirations  in  spite  of  all  our  intellectual  and 


formal  differences!  The  Ohri.as  of  the  Catho- 
lic mass  have  a  sweet,  true  sound  to  the  most 
Protestant  among  ns:  humanity,  in  its  hour  of 
Iiighest  con.sciousness  of  a  divine  relatinnsliip, 
and  of  a  unitary  destiny,  inspired  them. 

But  we  have  tlie  whole  significance  of  Christ's 
advent  upon  earth  embodied  more  completely 
and  sublimely  still, — we  have  the  Christmas 
emotions  and  associations  all  translated  into 
grand  and  perfect  forms  of  music,  to  be  quick- 
ened into  life  as  often  as  we  will,  in  Handel's 
oratorio  of  "The  Messiah,"  which  was  inspired, 
if  ever  any  work  of  human  genius  is,  directly 
from  above.  What  worthier  celebration  of  this 
(lay's  hajipincss  and  this  day's  meaning,  than 
to  sit  together  where  the  vibrations  of  these 
grand,  humanitary  harmonies  shall  through  our 
senses  reach  our  souls,  and  make  us  vibrate 
inwardly  in  unison  to  such  high  sentiment! 

Our  olil  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  for  more 
than  half  a  century  the  representative  of  Ora- 
torio among  ns,  offers  us  this  high  privilege 
again  this  evening.  We  shall  hear  the  "Mes- 
siah "  brought  out  with  the  full  power  of  the 
great  chorus,  orchestra  and  organ,  and  with  the 
"large  utterance,"  the  glorious  voice,  style, 
fervor  of  a  Tietjens  in  the  great  Soprano 
arias.  For  the  Alto,  Miss  De.^sdil,  who  had 
lieen  announced,  is  prevented  by  illness ;  but 
her  place  will  be  acceptably  supplied  by  Mrs. 
Sawter.  For  the  otlier  solos  the  Society  has 
engaged,  Mr.  M.\,'is,  the  sweet-voiced  tenor  of 
the  Kellogg  Opera  troupe,  who  is  said  to  have 
experience  and  power  in  Oratorio  music,  and 
Mr.  John  F.  Winch  for  the  Bass.  It  will 
doubtless  be  one  of  the  best  performances  of 
the  dear  old  Christmas  Oratorio  ever  yet  given 
here. 

2.  Thk  Christmas  Oratorio  begins  a  three  days' 
feast  of  noble  music.  It  will  be  followed  to-nioiTow 
(SuTuiay)  evenin";  by  Tile  Creation  of  UayJn,  given 
b\'  I  lie  same  Society,  on  the  same  scale  of  grandeur 
.ind  completeness,  with  Mile.  Tietjexs  to  sing  "With 
verdure  clad,"  "  On  Mighty  pens,"  ifec.,  Mr.  M.^.^s 
again  for  tenor,  and  Mr.  Rudolphsex,  bass. 

3.  On  the  ne.\t  day,  Monday  a  ternoon,  at  three 

o'clock,  comes  the  fourth  Symphony  Concert  of  the 

Harvard   Musical  Association,   with   the    following 

programme  : 

"Orertiire:  '  In  the  nighlands," Gade 

Fi.ano-Forte  Conceito,  No.  5,  in  E  flat,  Op.  73, 

Beetlioven 
Allegro— .^clasio— Rondo  finale. 
Hugo  L,eonhavd. 

**Symplionv,  in  C,  instrumented  for  Orchestra,  by 
Joseph  Joaobim,  from  the  Grand  Duo,  Op.  140, 

.Schubert 
Allegro  Moaerato—.\ndante— Scherzo— AlleRro 
vivace. 

•Overture  to  "  La  Dame  Blarohe," Boieldieu 

[In  honor  of  the  Centennial  of  the  composer :  bora 
Dec.  16,  1775] 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Schubert  Joachim 
Symphony,  which  undoubtedly,  of  all  Schubert's 
great  instrumental  works,  stands  next  in  importance 
to  the  well  known  ninth  Symphony  (of  "  heavenly 
length  ")  in  C.  In  the  ■'  Grand  Duo,"  for  piano,  op. 
140,  Schubert,  whether  purposely  or  unconsciously, 
drew  the  complete  outline  of  a  beautiful  and  noble 
Symphony.  All  pianists  who  have  played  it  to- 
gether have  felt  th.at  it  was  so;  Joachim,  prince  of 
violinists,  masterly  musici.an,  felt  it,  when  he  heard 
it  phayed  ;  remarked  where  horns, where  oboes,flntes, 
fagotti,  trumpets  were  suggested  ;  felt  the  whole 
spirit  and  intention  of  the  work ;  and  there  ooidd 
hardly  be  a  titter  person  to  transcribe  it.  instrument 
it,  for  fnll  orchestra.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult 
work  to  bring  out  for  the  first  time,  but  our  orches- 
tra have  become  greatlv  interested  in  it  and  have 


devoted  much  lime  to  its  careful  rehearsal. — Noth- 
ing need  he  said  of  the  "emperor"  Concerto;  it 
will  spe.ak  for  itself,  through  one  wlio  knows  it  well, 
— at  heart,  if  not  "  by  heart ;  "  do  not  im.agine  that 
even  Uuelow  has  exhausted  it. 


Concert  Review. 

For  a  wonder  there  lias  been,  for  two  or  three 
weeks  past,  a  suspension  of  musical  activity  ;  the 
concert  field  has  been  almost  deserted  ;  the  compe- 
tition had  been  overdone,  and  the  weeks  before 
Christmas  have  been  avoided  as  not  favorable  to 
such  enterprise ;  too  many  other  things  preoccupy 
the  mind.  Between  a  group  of  entertainments, 
therefore,  of  which  we  had  to  po.stpone  notice  in 
our  last,  and  the  Christmas  Oratorios  at  hand,  we 
find  but  one  thing  to  record.  And  that  one  let  us 
seize  at  once,  lest  it  give  us  the  slip  when  we  shall 
have  no  more  room.     We  mean  the 

Second  Matinee  of  the  Boston  PiiiLH.\RMOxicCi.rB 
(Messrs.  Listejuxn,  and  Co,),  which  took  place  in 
Bumstead  Hall  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  15.  It  was 
quite  as  interesting  as  the  first;  the  audience  con- 
siderably larger  than  it  was  then,  though  by  no 
means  worthy  of  a  concert  of  such  merit.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows: 

Quintet  in  C  minor,  Xo.  3,  Op.  lot Beetbnven 

a.  Allef^ro  con  lnio.    h,  ,\ndnntc  rnn  Vai  iazioni. 

c.  Scherzo,     d.  Presto  (Finale). 

Messrs.  B.  &  F.  Listemaim,  E.  Graram,  A.  Belz 

and  A.  Haitdegen. 

Fantasiefor  Flute Demersseman 

Mr.  E.  Wci?>er 

a.  "Prayer,"  from  Soirees  a  St.  Petersbour^. 

Uubinstein 
Op.  44.  No.  3.  B  flat  major. 

b.  Bagatelle,  op.  33,  No.  I Beethoven 

E  tint  mnjor. 

c.  Barcarolle,  arranged  by  Liszt Schubert 

A  tl;it  maior. 
Mr.  E    Perabo. 

Hungarian  Fantasie,  for  Violin Ernst 

Mr.  B  Li*femann. 

Trio  No.  2  in  G  maJMr,  op.  112 .T.  Raff 

a.  RriRcb.  fioh  bewetrt.    h.  Sehr  rasch.    r.  Maseig 

langsam      d    Rnsch,  durchaus  belebt. 

Second  time  in  Poston. 

Messrs.  E.  Perabo,  B.  Listemann  and  A.  Hartdegcn. 

The  Quintet  in  C  minor  is  simply  the  Trio,  op,  1, 
No.  3,  which  Beethoven  reproduced  in  this  form  in 
his  later  da}-s, — partly  out  of  spite,  because  an  un- 
known person,  whom  he  called  "  Herr  Gutwillen,"' 
had  attempted  the  same  thing.  It  is  beautiful 
enough  in  either  form,  and  was  interpreted  on  this 
occasion  by  the  two  violins,  two  violas  and  'cello  in 
a  most  finished  and  satisfactory  manner. — The  flute 
solo  was  of  course  finely  played  ;  but  be  it  played 
as  finely  as  it  may,  we  would  comn'only  prefer  to 
take  for  granted  all  that  a  flute  solo  has  to  saj'  after 
the  first  few  bars. 

Mr.  Pek.^bo's  contribution  of  three  well  contrast- 
ed ])ieces  was  in  his  most  artistic  and  expressive 
style,  and  all  were  enjoyed,  particularly  the  last. 
Mr.  LisTisM.xNs's  virtuosity  as  n  scio  violinist  is 
certainly  remarkable  ;  he  could  hardly  have  chosen 
a  more  difficult  piece  than  that  Hungarian  Fantasie 
by  Ernst,  nor  can  we  well  conceive  hearing  it  more 
admirably  executed  ;  it  was  full  of  fire.  The  Trio 
by  Raff  gave  us  on  the  whole  more  satisfaction  than 
almost  any  composition,  great  or  small,  which  we 
have  yet  heard  from  this  most  prolific  writer  of  our 
day.  The  Scherzo  (secimd  movement)  is  full  of 
frolic,  uncontainable  humor  ;  and  the  slow  move- 
ment {mdssifj  fanffxam),  beginning  gently  and  sweet- 
I,V,  grows  to  an  impassioned  superb  climax.  It  was 
played  con  amort  and  with  marked  success. 

— The  third  Matinee  is  set  down  for  next  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  Dec.  29. 

— We  have  received  the  following  note  : 

JlR.  Editor:  In  TOnrnotice  of  the  Philharmonic  Club 
concert,  given  at  Bumstead  Hall,  Dec  1st,  youspcak  of  the 
Sextet  by  Beethoven,  Op.  81.  .is  if  performed  there  for  the 
first  Lime  in  this  country.  The  writer  rememhered  having 
heard  it  in  Boston  m:iny  years  ni;o,  given  xcith  the  horns, 
and  on  referring  to  old  programmes  he  tinds  it  w.ts  i  er- 
formed  at  a  conceit  by  the  I^Iendelssohn  Quintette  Cltib, 
Dec  9,  1S52.    String  quartet  by  members  of  the  CIu1>, 
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Ilni  ns  hy  Messrs.  II:\in;inn  :lllil  Eiililer,     A  imtic'c  of  tliat 
peifni  in;iin  e  ;iiM>e;Ms  in  vouiJniirii.il  <>l  I)i.*c.  ISrli,  \^'t'2. 

M.  F. 

1S5'2  !  Tliat  is  ffiiiiii;  1>:k'1;  n  long  w.iy, — ;iIinost 
to  Ihi'  Ijriiiiiniii^'  of  our  Journal;  so  tliiit  it.  i^  no 
wonder  Hint  we  (liil  not,  remember  the  two  liorn.s. 
]iut  we  ;ire  |ile:i?e(l  to  tinfl  our  then  reoordeil  iui. 
]ire,s>ion  of  llie  Sextet  aureeing  so  essentinlly  with 
what  we  wi-ote  upon  tiiis  la^t  occasion  ;   here  it  i.s  : 

The  Sextet  by  Beetliovpn.  for  strini;  quartet  and 
two  horns  ohtiijnin,  (in  K  flat.  Op.  81),  tasUe<l  tlie 
solo  jdayinij  capacity  of  the  liorns  ratiier  too  severe- 
ly in  the  first  and  last  movements.  Beethoven  must 
have  written  that,  more  for  the  "-ratification  of  some 
extraordinary  cou]ple  of  hornists,  than  from  tlie 
promptin;*'  ot  his  own  tast.e  and  genius  ;  why  make 
tlie  slow,  but  honest  horns  perform  the  work  of 
llutesV  The  Adayio  was  more  suited  to  tlie  ;rpnins 
of  tlie  instrument,  where  it  enriched  and  fillevl  out 
the  harmony  with  its  warm  mellow  tones.  A  pleas- 
ant surprise  it  was  to  rpcoi»riize  in  this  Ada^-iothut 
solemn  and  religious  strain  which  has  been  snng 
here  with  such  sublime  efTect,  by  a  chorus  of  a  hun- 
dred voices  pianissimo,  under  the  title  of  "  Vesper 
Hymn."  Juhilalc,  dr. 


Mil  Pkiubo's  third  iiiatine-  (Dec.  ."?)  was  particu 
larly  interesting  ami  much  enjoyed  by  a  large  audi 
ence.     The  jirogramme  otf'ered: 

Pri^hide  and  FiiRU"  in  E  minor Mondc-lssohn 

Allnim  *  N'.tie  Temps."  No.  7. 
Etades  en  Inime  de  Vurialiunn,  op.  13.  C  sharp  minor, 

Schumann 
Mr.  Fcrtlin.ind  von  Inten. 

Six  Preludes  pi  iiir  le  l'i;iii",  op.  24 Rubiujteiu 

No.  4.    jVIoderato.    11  minor. 

No.  .').    Allcti;io  lion  uoppo.    G  major. 

No.  (j.     Grave.     C  minor. 

Kir.-t  time  ill  this  country. 
Grand  Sonata  tor  4  ]iaiiil^,oi)..SO.  D major. Uubin^tein 
n.     Miiderato  con  moto. 

b.  Aliciiro  molto  vivnce. 

c.  Andanie.     Allej^i  o  assai. 

First  11. ne  in  thin  country. 

Mr.  VoN  IsTEX  was  a  fellow  student  and  friend  of 
Perabo  at  the  Conservatorium  in  Leipzig,  and  has 
been  for  several  years  Settled  in  New  York.  His 
rendering  of  that  very  exacting  work  of  Schiitnann, 
called  sometimes,  from  its  large  form,  "  Ktudes 
Sym]ihonifpies," — which  we  have  heard  played  here 
belore  by  I'lTalio,  Mi>s  llelilig,  and  finally  by  Ilu- 
binstein — showed  him  to  be  a  piani>t  of  intelligent 
coiK'cptiiin,  vigorous  and  skilful  execution ;  his 
tourh  a  little  hard  ;  his  playing  more  remarkable 
for  strength  and  firmness  than  for  the  sympathetic 
quality  ;  and  yet  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  him 
that,  at  least  wit'iout  further  hearing.  He  seems 
to  have  a  real  reverence  for  what  is  high  and  true 
in  Art. — Tiie  Sonata  l>uo  by  Rubinstein  is  in  some 
resjiects  quite  a  remarkable  composition,  anti  gave 
great  scope  to  the  ability  <>f  the  two  interpreters. 
The  first  movement  we  enjoyed  ;  it  was  fresh  in  its 
ideas,  symmetrical  in  form;  the  later  movements 
seemed  to  us  wild  and  i^iinfully  protracted  ;  but  we 
should  like  to  hear  it  agidii.  It  was  capitally  ren- 
dered,— The  Preludes  by  Uubinstoin  were  quite 
origin.-d  and  full  of  exjiression  ;  particularly  the 
fir^t.  which  is  in  the  delicate,  dreamy,  musing,  tilful 
Vein  in  which  Scluimann  oftentimes  indulges. 


even  voice,  but  rather  lifide=slv  ;  its  beauty  was  by 
no  means  commonly  appreciated.  The  Lieder 
seemed  to  us  not  hajipily  selected,  though  they 
were  well  sur.n-. 

The   u-iiial    Saturdav  Matinee  toll  iwed,  with   this  ! 
proi2:ramrne  : 

Svmphnnv,  No.  .5,  T.enore.  Op,  177,  (Bv  reqneot'..  ,Raff 

Lieilcr.  n',  Slirli,  I.icli' nnd  Fnnd Scliumann 

b,  Wenn  icti  frucli  in  ■  en  Garter  eeh',        " 
IMmc.  Aiitninette  Sterlini^. 


The  second  Symphony  Concort  of  Thkopore 
TiiOM.\s  (Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  .S)  had  lor  pro- 
gramme : 

Overture— I pliigcnia  in  Aulis Gluck 

Aria — EoUrientes  implovit  bonis Uaclx 

From  the  Mapnilicat  in  D 

Mmc.  Antoinette  Sterling. 
Symphony,  No.  7,  in  A Beeiliovcn 

Overture— Manfred,  Op.  115 Schuui.ann 

Lieder— a,  Her  Kreuzzuff Scliuticrt 

b,  Es  war  em  Kiinijr  in  Thulc Liszt 

Introduetiun,  Finale — Tristuu  und  Isolde Wauncr 

(iluek's  noble  Overture  was  beautifully  played, 
ffdlowing  the  Wagner  ver^,ion, — i.e.  takingthe  usual 
quick  movement  nearly  as  slow  as  the  intrcduction, 
and  giving  Wagner's  conclusion,  which  rounds  it  oft" 
well,  although  he  rejieats  the  last  ])lirase  to  weari- 
ness. The  Symphony  of  course,  from  such  an  or- 
chestra, received  a  very  tinishefl  rendering ;  but 
there  was  the  old  mistake,  or  misconception,  of  ex- 
cessively rajiid  tempo  in  the  quick  moveuients  ;  that 
they  c(i/t  play  it  clearly  in  that  way  is  no  reason 
for  doing  it,  unless  the  music  in  itself  requires  it. 
Schiimann's  Mmifrcd  Overture,  ju<t  on  the  verge  of 
morbid  music,  is  yet  beautiful  and  poetic,  and  was 
finely  rendered.  "  Tri^^tan  and  Isolde,"  after  that, 
with  all  its  yearning,  sea-.ick  luonoloiiy,  was  cloy- 
ing, overstrained,  and  morbid  in  the  extreme;  yet 
there  are  tlio-e  who  even  tiiid  it  ■  beautiful," — 
among  them  now  and  then  a  per-oii  with  whose 
tastes  we  have  been  wont  to  svuipatlii/.e. 

Mine.  SfKRUXd  sang  the  Bach  Aria   with   a  rich. 


Overture— Kin e  Stenlian.Op  117 

Ballet  Muaic  and  Wedding  rroccssiou 


Beethoven 

fnew\ 

Ruliinstein 
From  the  Opera  '-reramors  " 
I    Tl.-ince  of  tlieHavaderes      If.  ToiclllielifPancn  of 
the  Br  lies  of  Ga^limirf.     lit.  Second  Dance  of  tlio 
Bavadcrcs.    IV.  Weddins  Proce-ision. 

Sonc.  "When  the  Tide  come-  in," Barnliy 

Marche  Des  Impeiiaux,  Julius  CiB-sar Unclow 

liati's  irrave-vard   Sym|dionv    has   it=   admirers; 
ptrbaps,  if  we  live  lonir  enough   (to   forget   Beetho- 
ven), we  mav  vet  be  of  them. — It  was  well  for  once 
to   have   a  chance  to  hear  wdiat  sort,  of  an  Overture 
Beethoven's   to    "King   Ste|dien"  is;  but  few,   we 
think,  would  care  to  hear  it  more  than   once  :  .love 
himself  sometimes  nod-.      Pubinstein's  ballet   muiic 
was  an  odd  mixturi'  oflirifrht,  hiirldv  colored.  grnC(>-  ' 
fill    movements,    with    others  full  of  noise  and    hirv  j 
signifying  nothincf.      Von  P.uelow's  .March  had  little 
of  the  conquering  ('.a^s.ir  in  it  :   it  seemed  a  weak  di- 
lution of  Wagner;   and  we  doubt  whi'ther  the  com-  j 
po-er  himself  would  swear  by  it  if  he  coubl  have  his  | 
own  sav.      Mine.    Sterling  was   in    her   own   native 
vein  in  the  sad  ballad  singing. 

— The  third  Thomas  Symphony  Concert  will  be 
on  .Ian.  .'i. 

TuEononK  Tuovus  as  a  Leadeu.  It  seems  that 
we  are  not  alone  in  some  exceptions  whiidi  wo  have 
from  time  to  time  taken  to  Mr.  Tliomas'-  interpre- 
tation of  classical  symphonies.  The  editor  of  the 
new  ioiirnal,  the  Mnsir  Tnnh-  Rrrinr  (from  which 
we  recently  borrowed  an  abb;  criticism  on  Von 
Billow)  writes  of  the  •■  Thomas  and  the  Philharmon- 
ic orchestr.i  in  \c;w  Ymk  "  with  the  air  of  an  ex- 
pert, with,  insight,  and  without  fear  or  favor.  We 
copv  a  few  pass.ages. 

The  Theodore  Thoin.is  baud  in  this  city  is  reputed 
the  best  in  the  rnited  Slates — some  critics,  who 
jirobably  speak  as  sincerely  as  they  understand  it, 
onlv  that  they  don't  understand  it.  say  that  it  is  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  that  Tliomas  himself  is  the 
best  leader.  If  we  come  to  examine  the  claim  of 
band  and  leader  to  such  an  exalted  iiosilion  on  the 
imisii-al  globe,  we  come  simply  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  played  good  uiu.sic  for  a  long  time  well  togeth- 
er. But  without  wishing  to  detract  from  or  uiider- 
rati?  their  value,  we  beg  to  submit  the  question, 
whether  that  is  all  that  may  be  required  from  a 
leader  and  his  band  ?  Our  idea  is  that  to  call  a 
performance  faultless  and  siqierior  to  all  others,  we 
liave  to  expect  ensemble,  jirccision,  correctness  first, 
— s]iirit,  conce|ition,  ndinement.  nuances,  which 
enter  into  the  depth  of  the  composer's  genius  next — 
]ust  as  from  a  great  iiianist  we  e\]  ect  meidianism  as 
a  means,  coiice  tion  ami  ii  rlividiuditv  in  expression 
as  t,hc  purjiose.  To  gi\'e  an  orchestra  ensemble,  it 
must,  like  the  Thomas  orcdie.slra.  play  much  togeth- 
er, not  one  individual  three  tlays  at  the  same  desk 
with  another  one,  and  tlic'n  a  general  change.  But 
wdien  the  ensemble  is  secured — and  Thomas  has  done 
mui.-h  to  secure  it  ;  his  ondiestra  is  corrcirt  in  time, 
every  memlier  looks  at  his  beat,  all  the  vitilins  bow- 
up  and  bow  down  with  the  same  stroke — after  this, 
we  say,  comes  the  real  dilticulty  for  the  leader. 
We  have  seen  all  tlie  great  leaders,  and,  as  we 
said,  there  are  not  ver\'  uianv,  and  we  cannot  sav 
that  Theodore  Thomas  is  one  of  the  best.  We  are 
personally,  ami  have  been  personally  and  intimately 
acqualnteil  with  Berlioz.  Meverbeer,  Lindp.iintner, 
Costa,  Alfred  Mellon,  Ardili.  and  others.  P'ufor- 
tunately.  the  greatest  of  all,  Habeueck,  we  did  not 
know.  Our  ideal,  ne\er  reached  bv  any  one  else,  is 
Berlioz.  One  of  the  be--t  after  him,  Init  of  course 
only  for  his  music,  is  .loliann  Strauss.  Both  of  them 
have  the  magnetic  influence,  the  overpowering  will, 
the  irresistible  force  to  make  the  band  do  what  they 
want.  It  certainly  does  not  occur  to  us  to  compare 
■•^traiiss  with  Berlioz,  except  in  the  consideration — 
one  of  the  most  important  in  a  leader — that  the  mu- 
sicians will  <io  umler  a  certain  lea  ler  what  the  next 
day  under  another  leader  they  can  never  be  made 
to  do.  To  tiud  a  leiuler  who  combines  in  himself 
the  rare  qualities  of  deeji  unisieal  and  orchestral 
knowledge  (two  very  dill'ei-ent  tlungsl,  the  sensitive, 
nervous  e.ir  of  Benio;r  (who  during  a  rehearsal  of  the 
overture  to  "  Ijihigeni  i"  b-eiiieed  up m  the  second 
clarionet  to  he.ir  his  ,1.  and  liieii  the  A  "f  the  first 
clarionet,  which  were  perh.ips  five  \  iii:  atiuns  a|)art, 
i  and  made  them  cliauga  until  tliev    Were   in    tunc   to 


!iis  ear),  the  grett  attention  paiil  to  and   the   knowl- 
edge of  his  score,    the   instinctive    hiding  as   well 
as  the  intuition  of  the  right  movement,   the    power 
over  his  men,  resulting  both  from    the   calm    which 
does  not  allow  itself  to  be  carried  away,  and  the  tire 
and  energy  to  inspire  bis  orchestra,   the   ]j:)piilarity 
with  the  musicians  wdiii^h  will  alone  make  them    do 
what  he  wants— to  find  a  man  wdio  combines  all  these 
qualities  is  so  rare  that  there  have  never  been  three 
great  leaders  living  at  the  same  time.      People  seem 
to  think  that  the  leader  is  everything  at  the  perform- 
ance.    The  leader  is   everything   at   the    rehearsal. 
This    is    so    true    that,    as    our    readers    will    learn 
from  our  Vienna  letter,    Richard    W.iguer   siiperiu 
tends   the  rehearsals   of    the    Tannhauser,    but    lie 
does    not    le.id    the    o]iera.       The     great     aff.iir    is 
to    rehearse     w(dl.       The    leader    must    not    only 
see     that     every    instiument     counts     exactly    its 
4;i    or    7t')    bars,    and    comes    in     precisely    at    the 
right   moment,    but   he   is  alone  responsiide  for  the 
right  movements.     Herein  Mr.  Theo.  Thomas  is  not 
infallible.      He  is  responsible  for   the   rdiserving   of 
every  sf'z  ,  every  crcsr.  and  tlini.;   he  lifts  the   bftw  ; 
the  band  is  his  violoncello-be  jdays  it.       Is  t!ie  vio- 
loncello an  .Vuiati  or  a   .Strailivarius,    is   it   cra-ked 
or  is  it  idiable  ''.    that  is  the  violoncello's  part  ;  d  les 
he  get  all  the  tone  out,,  does  he    malce  it  sing,    does 
he  move  his   audience   with   it?    th.it    is    his    part. 
Xow,    we    have    heard    -Mr.    Thomas,    in     his     last 
svinphonv  concert,  lead  a  symphony  of  Reineeke,not 
very  ditliciill  to  lead  ;  a  piece  of  Wagner's, excessively 
difTieult  to    play,  and   so   admirably   executed  that 
(iiilv  so  given  can  the  otherwise  unintelligible  coin- 
])o,.ition  become  clear;  and  then  we  have  heard  him 
lead  the  Seventh  .Symphony  of  Beethoven.    In  part 
of  the  first  and  altogether  in  the  last  part,  the  iiiove- 
iiient,  was  entirely  too  quick.      It  has  iieeii  s.aid  that 
Rubinstein  s',nnetinies  took  movements  loo  fast  only 
in  order  to  sIkiw  wdiat  he  couUl  ilo.      Perh.-ips   suidi 
an  idea  mi-guided  Mr.  Thomas  ;   but  wdiatever  the 
reason,  then^  st.-mds  the  fact.      .Vnd  tiicn  there  ar<' 
"nuances,"   which    every   one,   wdio  h:is    In  anl   the 
Conservatoire  orchestra  jdav  these  symphoiiies.  will 
miss;   and  before  Mr.  Thomas  does  get  his  p.-rform- 
nuces    perfect   in    this   regaril,    he  can   neither  lay 
claim  to  being  the  best,  lea<ler  nor  to  having  formed 
the  best    band.      His    leading  is   calm,  con-idered, 
active;    but    it    is    iicilhn-   ]Kivrrfn!   nor    iusj/irim/. 
The  band  plays  correctly,  finely  even   in  many   in- 
-fauces,   but  mit  in  all.     To  give  a  (dearer  idea  of 
wdiat  we  mean  by  "  nuances,"  wc  will    only  a  hbu-e 
the  allegretto  of  the  .Seventh   .Symphony,   in  which 
the  tempo  was  correct,  but  the  great  care  was  laelc- 
ing.      For  instance,  in  about  the  .loth  bar,  where  the 
violas  and  violoncidlos  h;iyirtlie  accompaniiueiit.  A, 
C\  r,  etc.,  there  was  no  glissando  to  he  heard,  wlii<di 
I  is  of  so  wondi^rful  an  elTecl,  though  every  baris  mark- 
ed  with  the  bow  .-^.     The  entry  of  the  horns  on  the 
7tli  (A),  smooth,  delicate,   with   w.iii'lerfiil   softness, 
was  not  followed  a  few  bars  afterward-  liy  that  p.-r- 
fect   crescendo  and   deerescondo  which   we   have  a 
right    to  expect   from  a  faultless  performance,  from 
one  that  would  entirely  justify  those  exalted  epithets 
so  freely  bestowed  on  TheodorcTliomas  and  his  band. 


Oliver  DiT.sos  &  Co.  have  just  purchased  for  rearly 
$lilO  OOO.  cash,  tlie  entire  ntock,  nin-ic,  plateB  and  good- 
will of  Lc.e  &  Walker,  the  old-estalillshed  music  pilliHsli- 
ers  of  IMiiladelplii.-i.  'I'he  Intler  tiirii  lia\c  Iiecn  f.>r  thirty 
years  identilied  witli  tlie  musical  interests  of  tliat  city, 
and  their  recent  failure  was  much  leijrctted;  hut  in  its 
stead  Philadelphia  will  gain  :i  music  house  wliicli  cannot 
but  be  carried  on  vvitli  the  Sana?  ahllity  as  lias  marked  tlie 
house  of  Ditsoii  &  t'o.  in  this  city  and  in  Bn.ston.  For 
forty  years  llie  mtisii:  firm  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  lias 
been  a  liousehold  world,  an,l  this  accession  of  many  tllou- 
Hand  music  ami  tiook  plates  will  maliC  it  more  empiiaticil- 
ly  tlic  Kreat  music  piihljshing  lionsc  of  America,  and  its 
calaloeiie  of  over  5n,000  milsic.il  -ut)joct<  is  said  to  equal 
that  of  all  the  oilier  imi-ic  publislters  comttined,  Tlielirnr 
lias  now  fonr  branches  in  the  le.i. ling  cities,  n;inielv  ;  0!i\er 
Ditson  St  Co  ,  Boston;  C.  U.  Ditson  &  Co  ,  New  York; 
I.von  &  Ib'alv,  ("hicago.  and  the  neu-  nrm  of  J.  E.  Ditson 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia. -A'rtc  York  .Unl. 

Gounod  and  Big  Theatres. 

{F-om  Ih;  "  Graphic") 
M.  Gounod,  who,  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  is  grad- 
ually recfAcring  from  the  effects  of  an  accident  that 
might  have  ]?ut  h'S  life  in  imminent  peril,  alrcady 
shows  himself  able  to  enter  with  warm  interest  upon 
discussions  affecting  the  art  of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  chief  existing  ornaments.     He  firmly  rcpudiat?s 

I  the  idea  of  a  vast  opera  house,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating from  9,000  to  lO.OOQ  spectators  at  cheap 
prices.  .Vmong  other  passages  contained  in  his  vig- 
orous disclaimer,   it    will  be  enough  to  cite  the    fol- 

I  biwiiig  :  — 

i  "  r,s  .if  Co'os^al.—  Cesl  la  ^rOnT<h  t  art  ,)m,Ki. 
raf,  snr/o'ft  an  ihcdU'e,  od  la  trap  ffrandt  (fistaucc  t:ntrt: 

I  le  cliantenr  et  C  anditeur  supprime  toute  phjjinoytomie 
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el  Iniiii-  hilh-i'i.  d  ruhut  le  chaidciir  d  sr  soirmi'iicr  daits 

We  fiil,in-lv  asree  witli  M.  (liuindil.  witli  llu'  nd- 
rlition  tliiit  his  objcotinn  npiilio- just  as  powcrliilly 
to  concert,  rooms  as  to  tlioati-cs.  and  tins  notwitli- 
s-tandinir  the  fact  of  M.  Oa\ioud  and  M.  Bounlnis 
(l)oth  men  of  science),  the  former  from  an  opti<-al, 
the  latter  from  an  aconslicid  point  of  view,  protest- 
in"  t,hat  the  scheme  of  a  •'  m.'^lr  >«>"'■  ,rOprra  pnpn- 
/,7,>"isqMite  feasil,le.  The  idea  ori-inated  with 
M.  Adolphe  Sax.  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  tlie. 
family  of  wind  instruments  appropriately  styled 
'*  Saxophones." 

Theodor  Mueller. 

The  Service  for  the  Dead  has  inst  been  read,  at 
Brunswick,  over  an  old  man  once  belonsina;  to  a 
o-roup  of  valued  artists,  whose  sjreat  repntatum  ex- 
trended  far  bevond  tlie  frontier  of  Germany,  Quietly 
and  silently 'has  the  last  of  the  old  Quartet  of  the 
Brothers  Miiller  been  laid  in  the  Rrave.  In  tlie 
days  of  our  fathers  and  orandfathers,  when  Chamber 
Music,  which,  thanljs  to  yonnn-er  men,  has  received 
a  fresh  impulse,  ciuistituted  the  real  core  of  musical 
culture  in  our  native  land,  the  four  Brothers  were 
amcm.^-  the  most  highly-esteemed  members  ol  the 
art  world;  and  it  was  not  till  louir  alferwards  that 
their  Quartet,  during  many  a  decennuim  unsur- 
passed was  equalled,  and.  certainly,  even  excelled, 
hv  the  Florentine  and  by  the  Joachim  Quartets. 
Though,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  a;>-e 
forty  years  since,  there  was  a  touch  of  homeliness 
about  the  way  in  which  the  Brothers  read  and  ren- 
dered a  composition,  their  bows  poured  toi-tli.  in  the 
utmost  purity,  a  clear,  golden  stream  of  classical 
masterpieces';  and  rarely  have  four  other  artists, 
seated  at  the  quartet  desks,  worked  with  such  wmi- 
derfnl  unity  ol  musical  feelinff.  and.  by  the  quality 
of  their  artistic  capabilities,  produced  so  thorouu'hly 
the  impression  that  a  single  directing  soul  hovered 
over  the  instruments.  The  younger  Brothers 
jliiUer—four  sons  of  the  first  violinist  in  the  okl 
Quartet— who.  some  fifteen  vearsago.  made  an  essay 
to  tread  in  tlie  footstens  of  their  relatives,  could  not 
come  up  to  the  latter  in  this  equality  of  artistic  ap- 
titude:  the  first  violinist,  more  especially,  not  being 
able  to  hold  his  own  against  the  violoncellist  (now, 
as  we  know,  a  member  of  the  .Joachim  Quartet). 
The  services  of  the  first  four  Brotliers  Midler  were 
secured  for  the  Brunswick  Opera  in  its  palmy  d.ays. 
when  a  Pock,  a  Sc'.imezer.  and  a  Mad.  Fischer- 
Achten  worked  there  together  ;  Georg.  as  conduc- 
tor;  Gnstav.  as  music-director;  Carl  (first  violin), 
as  leader;  and  Theodor,  as  solo-violoncello.  By 
the  deaths  of  Carl  and  Gustav.  now  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  the  Quartet  lost  its  middle  instru- 
mentalists. Tlie  other  two,  however,  attained  to  a 
venerable  old  age.  The  first  violin  has  been  mute 
some  few  years'  the  last  survivor.  Tlieodor.  at  t,he 
aoe  of  nearly  eighty,  is  now  called  away  Irom  his 
post— and  tlie  inembers  of  the  Old  Quartet  are  once 
more  united. — Berlin  Echo. 


A  Musical  Maecenas. 

riVE  MILLION  DOLLAIIS  Ff>lt  A  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC 
!>■  CENTP..\L  P.VKK. 

When  the  announcL-mcnt  appeared  in  the  press  a  few 
raontlw  aso  that  a  very  wealthy  gentleman  of  this  city  had 
made  arrangements  to  endow  a  musical  college,  but  for 
the  present  his  name  was  to  be  kept  secret,  our  interest 
was  aroused  in  the  matter,  and  we  delormiaed  to  ascertain 
the  name  of  this  worthy  person  and  his  reasons  for  with- 
holdins:  his  name  from  his  fellow-citizens.  We  confess 
that  our  curiosity  was  aroused,  for  we  could  see  no  good 
reasons  why  the  name  of  one  who  proposed  to  do  so  good 
an  action  should  be  withheld,  but  m!iny  reasons  why  it 
should  be  known  and  honored  wdiilc  he  was  yet  among 
us.  Our  efforts  to  ferret  this  matter  out  have  at  last  been 
rewarded  with  success. 

The  person  who  proposes  to  endow  this  eollese  is  Mr. 
Samuel  Wood,  a  gentleman  about  eighty  years  of  age,  a 
native  of  Long  Island,  late  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  and 
now  of  this  city.  He  is  the  surviving  brother  of  a  family 
of  four,  who  composed  the  old  firm  of  Wood  Brothers,  and 
who  carried  on  the  business  of  importers  and  wholesale 
grocers  at  No.  192  Front  Street,  in  this  city,  for  a  period  of 
nearly  fifty  years.  They  were  all  well  known  to  the  older 
merchants  of  this  citj'.  and  esteemed  as  men  of  intelligence 
and  pure  character.  None  of  the  brothers  were  ever  mar- 
ried, and  it  was  a  brotherly  covenant  among  them  that  the 
surviving  brother  or  brothers  should  inherit  the  portion  of 
any  deceased  brother,  until  the  last  surviving  brother 
should  inherit  t'le  whole  proi)eity,  and  thus  the  estate  be 
kept  int.ict,  and  finally  devised,  after  properly  providing 
for  the  most  distant  relatives,  to  some  public  charity  or 


use.  as  lliey  expressed,  that  should  benefit  their  eoantry. 

Tills  resolution  wa.s  persistently  ami  lovingly  carried  out 
by  the  brothers. 

Tiie  animint  of  Mr.  Woo.I'h  esinte  is  variously  estimated, 
ranging  from  .S.i.Onil  OilO  to  .S7  IWO.O'IO. 

Tlie  mm  wlio  eonccived  tlieidr-a  of  this  college  of  music 
wasll-.  Williiim  Ulnirr.of  Xo.  'i'll  Fiflli  Avenue  lie  ii 
an  em.hllsi:i>l  in  niildc,  and  Ills  niind  has  b.^en  fillctl  for 
years  witll  tin-  scheme— a  fc-asdile  one,  he  believed —of  es- 
talilisliing  in  ihiseily  a  college  of  music,  wiiicii  in  all  de- 
partni.-nls  of  tli:U  scir-m-e  in  it<  absoluie  advantages,  its 
Beopi' and  imrpose,  sliould  he  unsnrp.assed.  and  perhaps 
withnat  a  riv.al  ill  the  world  Tliiswas  Dr.  Elmer's  dream, 
and  for  years  he  hasgone  on  gatheilng  iiifumation  touch- 
ing the  inanagemeiit,  cost,  and  history  of  the  great  musical 
c mservatories  of  Ihe  Old  World.  .\ll  this  was  a  mere 
dream  until  Mr  Snmiiel  Wo.,,!,  learning  of  it,  hroughl  to 
bear  upon  it  bis  nractical  wisdom  and  sold  wealth,  and 
lif  ;.d  this  idea  out  ol  the  shadowy  domain  of  dreams  and 
plaeeil  it.  upon  the  firm  f.ainduion  of  fact  and  reality. 
Consp'cuoiis  ;niionT  those  who  have  worked  most  earnest- 
Iv  in  the  matter  is  Colonel  Stebhais.  President  ol  the  Pari; 
Commission.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  efforts  .and  inflii- 
eiice  that  a  sne  ial  act  of  the  Legislatii  ■>  was  secured  last 
Apr  1  authorizing  tlie  incorporation  ol  the  --Vmer  can  Col- 
lege of  Music,  with  power  to  tnUe  conveyances,  nceep'  do- 
nations, etc  ;  and  also  an  act  authorizing  t'le  Park  Coiu- 
missioncrs  to  conv  y  to  this  college  a  portion  of  tlie 
grounds  i-i  Ceatral  P!irk  set  apart  for  art  purposes. 

As  soon  as  the  illcorpoiMLing  act  vvas  passed  aeertificate 
of  incorporation  was  drawn  and  filed,  and  the  foilowi-ig 
geiitlenieii  made  trns'ees,  viz  ;  Henry  *^.  ^tebbins,  Wil- 
liam Elmer,  E  1>.  Morgan,  Elw.irds  Pierrepont,  H.  .1. 
.Tewett.  Marsh  dl  O  Roberts.  William  H.  V.amlerbilt,  C, 
L.  Tiffany.  Alfred  T.  Simonsoa.  Dani'l  Kingsland,  ISenj  i- 
min  Hay.  and  Morgan  L.  Harris.  The  trustees  are  now 
rendv  to  organize,  we  believe,  and  to  take  possession  of 
their  lands 

The  general  scope  nf  Mr.  Wood's  plan  is,  first,  to  erect 
a  building  on  the  grounds  s  cured  at  Central  Park  that 
shall  be  an  honor  aarl  .an  ornami'ni  to  tlie  City  of  Xew 
York:  gecoad,  to  endow  tlie  institution  so  mnnificentiy 
til  It  the  directors  will  be  enabled  to  call  to  its  service  the 
ablest  ma-  tio'S  and  comonscrs  of  the  woiid.  so  that  Europe 
shall  hererifter  oav  back  to  America,  for  the  high  musical 
culture  and  finishing  touches  of  the  m  isters,  some  of  the 
tribute  we  have  been  so  freely  pnying  to  lier,  and  that 
there  shall  be  a  place  on  thisciintinent  where  the  childien 
of  poor  parents  wdio  ha-e  t.-ilent  and  the  aptitude  for  mii. 
sical  instruction  shall  not  lie  debarred  because  of  their 
poverty  from  the  best  iustiuetion  and  highest  musical  de- 
velopment this  earth  can  give.  It  is  ji  uolile  scheme. — 
2^eio  Turk  Herald. 


How.viiD  Gloyer.— The  death  of  this  well-known  Eng- 
lish musician,  at  New  York— on  the  28th  tilt.,  in  his  57ih 
year — is  announced  in  the  local  papers.  Howard  Glover 
was  second  son  of  the  once  celebrated  actress.  Mrs.  Glov- 
er. In  his  earliest  youth  he  showed  a  predilection  for 
music,  and  was  sent  both  to  Italy  and  Germany  to  pursue 
hisstudies.  He  attained  marked  proficiency  as  violinist, 
composer,  and  singer,  ad  ling  to  this  a  mastery  of  lan- 
guages, and  a  general  culture,  that  not  too  many  of  his 
fellow  artists  could  boast.  In  England  Mr.  Glover  was 
clliefly  occupied  as  a  teacher  imparting  to  others  the  prac- 
tical exiierience  he  himself  had  gained  after  years  of  dili- 
gent a|>plication.  He,  at  tlr-  same  time,  won  no  small 
distinction  as  a  composer.  The  works  by  which  he  is  prin- 
c^pady  known  are  an  opera  in  three  acts,  founded  upon 
Victor  Hugo's  7?((y  i?/re9.  of  wdiicli  he  wrote  both  libretto 
and  music;  and  a  characteristic  cantata,  caMcd  Tnm 
O'Shanter  (first  produced  at  the  Rirmingham  Festival  1. 
for  which  the  immortal  poem  of  Robert  Burns  su|iplied 
the  theme.  He  wa*,  however,  also  author  of  many  beau- 
tiful songs,  set  to  verses  by  Shelley  and  otliei-  poets.  Sev- 
en years  ago  Mr.  Glover  left  England  for  America,  whence 
he  never  returned.    He  has  left  a  large  family. — (jruphic. 


In  the  Royal  Chapel  of  Ihe  Savoy,  on  Tuesday,  Miss 
Edith  Wynne  was  married  to  Mr.  Aviet  Agabeg,  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  Among  the  numerous  friends  present  were 
Madame  Patey,  Mr.  Cummings,  Mr.  John  Thomas,  Mr. 
Lewis  Thomas,  Mr.  Kingsbury,  and  other  members  of  the 
musical  profession.  The  bridesmaids  were  the  Misses 
Ida  and  .Josephine  Wynne  (sisters  of  the  bridel.  Miss 
Bessie  Waugh,  Miss  Clinton-Fynes,  and  Miss  Patey.  The 
bridegroom's  best  man  vvas  Mr.  J.  B.  I'-\.nson,  and  the 
bride  was  given  away  by  her  brother,  "Mr.  Richard  Wynne. 
The  service  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Henry  White,  jll..\., 
chaplain  of  the  Savoy  Chapel  Royal  and  Chaplain-in- 
ordinarj'  to  the  Queen,  "assisted  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Jones, 
who,  as  an  old  friend  of  the  bride,  preached  a  short  ser- 
mon, in  which  he  spoke  of  her  virtues  .and  the  dutiful  af- 
fection she  had  sho^^'^  to  her  parents  in  their  declining 
years.  Mr.  Henry  Frost,  the  organist,  commenced  the 
seivice  witll  Handel's  occasional  overture,  after  wdiich 
was  played  Wely's  march  in  E  flat.  The  procession  music 
w.as  from  Lohewjrin,  and,  on  the  departure  after  the  cere- 
mony, Mendelssohn's  "Wedding  March."  Th  .  hymns, 
sung  by  the  full  choir  of  the  chapel  and  by  the  congrega- 
tion in  unison,  were  "Be  present.  Holy  Spirit,"  "To 
Thee,  O  loving  Saviour,''  and  Christina  Rosetti's  vesper 
chant,  '*  God  the  Father,  we  adore."  As  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  passed  down  the  centre  aisle,  after  the  cere- 
mony, they  were  warmly  congratulated  by  their  many 
friends.— ioarf.  J/ii.s.  World.  Noe.  20. 


Being  asked  the  other  evening  the  conventional  ques- 
tion of  'Miowhe  liked  .\merica,''  Von  Buelow  replied  that 
he  thought  it  a  country  of  wonderful  liberties.    "Indeed!" 
said    his   friend,   inquiringly.     "  Yes."    s.aid    the    Doctor. 
''  and  I  think  they  have  all  of  them  been  taken  with  me." 
— Von  Buelow  wrote  in  a  friend's  .album:— 
In  art  hate  respectability. 
And  respect  ability. 


DESCUII'TIVE    LIST   OF   THE 

B*ul>linlie'il  l».v  f^livtr  B»itMOii  A.  Co. 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Christmas  Anthom.     3.  G  to  f/.  Millard.  75 

"  And  tliere  were  shepherd-s." 

riicprful  Oliristmns  boties  nre  nnv7  in  order, 
and  tlirt  old  Rwect  story  i«  rc-peated.  and  ppver 
more  Kweetly  than  to  the  wonls  nf  this  beautiful, 
vnrii'd  and  priay  nnthom  by  ono  of  the  be?t  Bong 
writers.    Make  hiiste  and  buy  it. 

So  long  acfo.     3.  F  to  e.  Barker.  30 

"Pi'it  my  love  live,  and  thine  is  dead, 
It  was  80  loMf;  ago." 
Very  melodious. 

Youii.i:^  Lochinvar.     3.  Wy  to  f.  Atwood.  40 

"  One  touch  to  her  hand ;  one  word  to  hpr  ear." 
Sr-oit'*!  wll  known  poem,  always  beautiful,  to 
nc-w,  fine  niasie. 

Praise  the  Lord.      (Benedic  animamea).     4. 

0  to  a.  Pease.  60 

A  spirited   antiicm  service. 

Almost.     {Sequel  to  '*  It  was  a  dream."    Co^ven. 
4.    A6  to  c.  3.3 

"  A'mo«;t,  —  a'mo«t. —  abiin>;t,  — 
I  tliou2;ht  that  tliou  couM'st  love  me." 

FiiU  of  tik'n^  pbra'^o=;,  and  "almost"  sure  to 
win  the  bc-t  of  appliiusie. 

Why  close  thy  lattice,  fairest  Maid?    4.  F. 

to  e.  Glover.  35 

'■  She  comeR,  mv  peetless  queen, 
'Mong  Stars  the  briifhtcKt  nf  them  all." 

A  Herenade,  marked  with  Glover's  well-known 
geniUH. 

Brown  eyes  has  that  little  Maiden.    For  Alto 

or  Baritone.     3.  A  to  e.  Osgood.  35 

"  Is  she  true,  or  is  sho  henrt1e«s? 
Maiden  sweet  that  is  so  artless." 

A  df^licate,  dainty  bit  of  music,  already  a  favorile 
in  its  Sopr.ino  arrangement. 

Salve  Regina.     4.  F  to  g.  drillo.  35 

'*  Matev  inificrecordin." 
With  Latin  and  English  words,  which  latter  are 
not  a  tranc-bition.  Imu  of  difTi-rent  character  fi'Oni 
the  foreiyu  text.     Very  express!  to. 

Instrumental. 

Reminiscences  of  Cuba.     3  D.        Mrf^.  Drier.  40 

There  seema  ti*  he  pomethinfr  W'ird  and  odd  in 
Ciihau  music,  which  has  been  well  interpreted  by 
Gott-nhslk,  and  now  in  a  much  easier  way  by 
Mrs.  Parkhurst  Duer. 

Musical  Offerinfj,  by  F.  H.  JI.  Tfiornpsion,  each,  25 

1.  LitjlitniiigBu'4  Galop.    6.  Pop  Gun   Galop. 

2.  Thistle  Down':  7.  Silvery  Snnd  " 

3.  Tunkhannnck  Waltz.      8.  Minnnola  Waltz. 

4.  Alquifou  Gnlop.  9.  trrnsshopper  Galop. 

5.  Cannabine  Waltz.  10  Golden  Grain. 

Ten  easy,  pretty  and  cheap  instructive  pieces. 

Pesth-oeffeuer  Eissport  Galop.    (Ice  Sport). 

3  D.  Strauss.  35 

Life  in  the  Courts.    (Aus  dem  Eechtsleben.) 

Waltz.     3  A.  Strauss.  40 

Strauss'  music  always  tjood,  however  named. 

Burletta.    4  hands.    3  E6.  Bamblin.  60 

Already  noticed  in  its  2  hand  arrangement. 

Hongroise.     (Moment  Musicale.)      4  hnnds. 

3  F  minor.  Schmidt.  25 

A  striking  "  Schubert  "  air,  newly  .irranged. 

LaBalancelle.  Ko.  1,  Op.  126.  5  Db.  Lysberg.  35 
A  graceful  "  iaiitative  Caprice  "  of  decided  beaaty. 

Fern  Waltzes.    3.  Jacohy.  40 

A  name  sometimes  indicates  the  character  of  a 
composition;  and  this  music  has  a  sort  of  shy, 
wild  beauty. 

Yon  Buelow. 

Bach's  Fantasia  in  C  minor.    6.  85 

ChAconne.  In  F.  Handel.         5.  60 

Revised,  fingered,  &c.&c..  by  V.  BUlow. 


AnTiRBVi.VTi'"tvs.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
1  to  7.  The  /vy  is  marked  with  a  C'pital'lette :  :;s  C,  B 
fiat,  o^c.  A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  h'gbest  note, 
if  on  the  staft'.  an  italic  letter  the  hi-he*t  note,  if  above 
the  staff. 


«3-ALL    MENTIONED    BELOW    HAVE    ACHIEVED,    OR    ARE    EARNING,    DISTINGUISHED    SUCCESS...,^ 


The  American  Tune  Book. 

The  naino  of  this  great  eclectic  collection  may  -n'ith 
propriety  be  placed  either  the  first  or  the  tassion  uin'li^t  ut 
modern  Cliurch  Mu^ie  Bouks.  First,  because  it  cuntmns 
nearly  ^iH  of  tlie  most  popuUr  church  tunes  publislied  in, 
or  before  the  lirst  liaif  of  the  present  century,  and  is  there- 
fore a  rich  reservoir  of  old  times.  Last,  because  as  new 
books  become  known,  ami  their  contents  tried  and  jifoved, 
their  best  tune«  are  from  time  to  time  removed  to  the 
American  Tune  Book,  which  is  intended  to  be  a  sort  of 
P.u-adise  of  j^nod  tunes  and  hymns. 

Made  up  in  this  manner,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  can 
be  no  lietter  book  for  a  Conp;ret,'ation.  and  that  a  Choir  will 
not  try  to  <io  without  it,  while  the  v;i^t  number  of  old  favor- 
ite tanc9  will  always  render  it  a.  valuable  boob  to  keep  at 
lie  me. 

Al)ont  500  prominent  Music  Teachers  and  Choir  Leaders 
were  consulted  at  the  la«t  re-ariannement  of  tlic  book, 
which  now  contains  about  1000  tunes  and  anthems. 

file  fempb  Chak 

By  THEO.  H.  SEWARD,  nKsistcd  by  Dr.  LOWELL 
MASU^'  and  WM.  B.  BKADBL'IIY. 

PRICE    $1.30. 

The  nmount  nf  miisiciil  innttcr  rontnincd  in  this  l.Trpo 
collection  is  almoal  unpreccdcuied,  yet  the  tyjie  is  plain  and 
clear. 


By  WM.  B.  BRADBURY. 

THE    KET-HOTE, 

By  WM.  B.  BRADBURY. 

Afl  more  than  200.000  "  Jul)ilee"s"  liave  been  Bold,  and 
r.robably  !;.0:),000  si ii^er.H  have  sun-.' from  them,  the  boi.kluiH 
already*;!  laicc  advertibemi_nt.  The  Key-Xnte  i.-*  by  the 
Bamu  skilful  luind. 

Price  of  Each  Book,  $1.50. 


L.    O.    EMERSON'S 


For  keen  nppreciati.pil  of  public  taste,  and  for  special 
genius  to  meet  It,  Mr.  Emcrs'.n  slands  almost  niirivalkil. 
In  ihree  books,  the  I.r.-l7)r-ii .  the  SO.VG  .trO.\- 
ASCFT.  an.l  <he  STA.VrJ.-iSit),  ho  bus  joined  hands 
with  it.  U.  TALMER,  of  Chicago. 


THE 


This  is  the  great  book  for  SinKin^  Schools.  It  contains 
a  good  elementary  courwc,  illustrated  by  appropriate  exer- 
cises, and  in  additifin 

A  large  Collection  of  Secular  and  Sacred 
Music. 

in  the  form  of  Gleea,  Quartets,  Songs.  Short  Anlhomfl  and 
Tunes,  etc.,  thun  rendering  the  course  of  study  in  the 
class  unusually  pleasinf;. 

As  a  hook  of  easy  music  for  the  recreative  practice  of 
Choirs.  Social  Sint;,4  in  Colleges,  Academics,  and  at  home, 
the  SoNi;  MoNARrii  is  very  desirable. 

Price  75  cfs.         $7.50  per  dozen. 

By  H.  E.  PALMEE,  assisted  by  L.  O.EMEESON, 

Can  hardly  fail  to  bt:  the  leading  book  in  \'^~:>  and  ]S7G, 
Price  ^L.'JW,  or  $1'J.OO  per  tlozen. 

Pinging  School  Course;  Sacred  and  Secnl;u"  Music  for 
practice  ;"  Metrical  Tunes  and  Anthems,  all  the  pniduets  of 
tlic  h!q;hest  skill,  andinteiided  to  bt;  the  best  of  materia! 
for  Sir.iiinc:  School  Teachers,  and  for  use  m  Choirs  and 
Conventions. 


.fi'^^ 


ivlnir' 


^B^ 


^'^ 


By   D.   F.   HODGES. 


For  Pruisc  .'n(M'>t■n^-H  T 

i'or  PrkB  ver  ]!TSoetinsr«  ? 

Public  sin^in^  in  larj^e  assemblies  hap  now  boiome  so 
I)rominent  a  feature,  that  a  Sintring;  Book  RUiied  to  tho 
ta.ste  and  rapai.uy  of  the  multitude,  is  a  necessity.  Bnch 
a  book  is  Living  Waters,  clited  by  a  nert'on  of  dis- 
liniiuished  ability  in  this  direction,  and  filled  with  the 
inut-bt  and  sweetetit  lyiics. 

Price    30    cts. 


National  Hjmn  i  Tune  Book» 

r>esip;ned  for  Opening  and  Closing  Exercises  in  Scbonis, 
Academie.-H,  Scminarus,  etc.,  for  Congregational  and  Home 
tf  inking. 

Tlie  National  Hymn  and  Tune  Bool:  i^  a  volume  of  mod- 
erate size,  and  tiieref<ire  adajned  to  the  want.i  of  congre- 
gations, that  do  not  care  for  a  larger  and  more  ei-puii&no 
work. 

It  was  compiled  by  a  gentleman  who  is  an  enthusiast  in 
the  twinging  of  chunh  tnu^ic,  and  has  tdiown  unconniiou 
ability  an<l  ^^oud  judgment  in  the  selection  of  tlic  tunes, 
which  are  among  the  most  ])opular  oius  in  existence. 

A  hook  to  be  used  in  schools,  jiiust  of  necessity  be  un- 
denominational. Nothing  seclariaa  will  be  found  m  the 
collection. 

Price  40  cl«.  $.!.»  per  Iiiindred. 


THE  STANDARD!! 


is  an  acknowledged  success,  havint:  bpcn  very  largely  in 
use  in  all  parts  of  tho  conntrv  dnrini;  tin;  past  lunsical 
seasons.  The  compilers  an-  i.'.  O.  EilEKSON  and  U.  li. 
I'ALMEF.. 

Price  $1.50,  or  $13.50  ppr  dozen. 


By    GEO.    F.    ROOT. 

To  the  cnllection  of  Tunes  in  this  book  are  prefixed  "  a 
now  and  coinprehens-ive  view  of  Mn^ic  and  itx  Notatinn," 
exeicises  f.ii'  Ut-uling  Music  and  Vocal  Training,  Sonys, 
Tait-SongM.  Rounds,  Etc 

As  Mr.  Root  i»  not  only  a  successful  composer,  but 
possesses  unusual  sUill  in  training  voices,  boiti  singly  and 
in  choruf,  we  find  very  naturally  in  his  book  a  very  smooth 
"singable"  style  nf  melody,  that  improves  the  voice  of  tlie 
singer,  while  it  pleases  the  musical  taste. 


The  Umi  of  Judih 


■  li 


r»X^ICE      $l-50_ 

Of  the  HARP  OF  JUDAH,  it  is  pirliaps  suiTieient  to  fny 
that  it  "  madf  lijc  i  cpulation  *'  of  I'tuf,  Emertson  as  acoin- 
poser  of  Churcdi  Music.  The  book  has  liad  an  immense 
calr.  It  is  now  as  good  as  ever,  and,  for  Ihoao  who 
have  never  used  it.  is  perfectly  new. 


Price  $1.50. 


I=I^ICE     S1.50. 

Encouraged  by  tho  very  marked  success  of  tho  n.viip 
"I"  .ni>Aii,  Mr.  Emerson,  after  a  projier  interval,  brought 
"ut  his  Jt'BlI..4.TE,  which,  as  a  matterof  course,  fol- 
lowed in  the  fuotsieps  of  ii.s  predecessor. 


GREATOREX  fiOLLEGTlON  jhe  CHORALTRIBUTE 


Tlioiiias's  QiiartBttBs  ei  .ytlieias 

A  magnirifcnl  culkt  luui  uf  bacrc^l  iiulmi.'  of  an  elevating 
character 
Every  Quartet  Choir  should  have  n  set  of  these  bnol;**. 
PrJcc  In  <:iotli,  *t».J.».    In  Itoarilit,  ^Z.^O, 

The    Cl]oriis^    dl]oii^. 

By   Dr.  Eben.  Tourjee. 

■While  tlio  nnisic  is  iiitcmled  for  c'lnon.in  choirn,  as  ^-(dl 
as  for  convenLionn.  nuisicid  KocieiicH,  etc.,  no  atlenipt  ban 
been  made  ii>  bring  logetlier  very  easy  nmsic.  It  is  good, 
sohd,  sacred, — classical. 

The  bookie  strongly  endorsed  by  Zerrahn,Lang,  Parker, 
]  and  other  eminent  leuderri. 

Prico    S2.       ,       .       »      SIS  Per  Dozen. 

Bank's  Antiiem   Serviceg. 

Adapted  to  all  common  and  Rppci:d  services  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  A  copious  and  rich  bupply  for  all  occa- 
sions l.H  itrovided. 

At  the  same  time,  the  hook  is  .1  valuable  one  to  be  used 
occasionally  in  the  choir.sof  any  denomination. 

riiiri:  $■:  75  i:r  Ci...r:r.  S2..".t  i\  i;o\rns. 

Perkins'  Anihem  Book. 

ThiH  U  a  lioiik  exprr^sly  ..o.iplrd  to  i],,.  ca].:,edv  <  f  coni- 

'  mon  ehoir-'i.      Theic  is  an   ahu'idant  i»roviM(in   id    Solo-', 

Duets,  Trios,  &c.,  btit  nothing  is  at  all  bevond  ilie  present 

,  reach  of  a  common  rlioir  singer.     ClKlr  LeaderK  will  here 

find  an  Anthem  for  every  .'Sunday  i!i  the  year. 

I^K-ICE    S1.50. 


Of  P!«allni  nnd   Bff.riiin    TanoM.  (  bant>i.   Aii- 
tllHiii<(  unifl  Mfiitcnct'N.       Ilv   II.   IV.  Ip^EKEAF-; 
Ollfr.:^.     Pric4',  Clodi  t|il.7r>.       SSoarilH,  <|il.jO. 

The  GuF.,\TOia:x  Co[.[-v:tTi<*N  has  always  been  a  favor- 
ite with  the  best  singers,  and  i:*  in  common  use  fur  Quartet  | 
Choirs.  •  I 


I^PtlCE      Sl-CO- 
Tho  next  in  or<ler  of  publication  lo  the  JmLATK,  and 
diritiuijuished  among  Church  Music  Books  for  its  steady 
and  long  continued  sale,  the  second  and  third  seasons  being 

sonieibin^  like  the  firKt. 


Wilson's  Book  of  Chants.         :'l)evotioiial    dhiinevS, 


Price,  ClotU  $».0© ;  Boards  $1.J3. 

Emerson's  Chants  and  Eesponses. 

rilce.  ^\.oo. 

Emerson's  Episcopal  Chants. 

Price  3^  cfii. 

Mr.  Emerson  ha--,  in  the  last  named  book,  provided  a 
goodly  vni  lety  of  excellent  chants,  and  in  the  otlifrr,  not 
only  ihc  Episcopal  Chants,  but  a  number  lor  all  denomina- 
tions. 

^Vilson's  book  has  been  longer  before  the  public,  is  a 
favorite,  and  has  the  bame  general  arrangement  of  con- 
tents. 


By  ASA  HULL.     Price  75  cts. 

For  KoriaE   .TBfl'a'iiiasrf*. 

£(e««»tional   .'n«**»iin?^. 

^"♦•'ifry   i»ray*T  ^Bptf-tiiig-a. 

:^«ig^lsborlio«>il  Pra.XTMootins'fi. 

About  hnlf  of  the  hymns  and  tunes  are  of  the  kind  called 
Ppii'itual  Song<,  an<l  half  are  htandard  Psalm  Tunes  witli 

the  apfT'^plialn  wnriis. 

PILGBIM^i     HARP. 

Price  G«»  ctn.        B.r  A«ii  Hall. 

Pilgrim's  Harp  i^  entirely  sinnlar  in  desi^'n  ar.'l  charac- 
ter lo  Devotional  Chimes.  It  is,  hnwcver,  a  smaller  ami 
cheaper  bnnk,  lias  not  sn  mnnv  tiyuinf!,  but  i&,  of  the 
two,  the  more  "  pocketable"  and  portable. 


With  Piano  or  Organ  .\ccompaninient.     Price,  Cloth 
S2,75.    lioardn  S'J..50. 

Bauml^ach's    New    Collection    of  Sacred 

MUSIC.    I'licc,  Cb.lh  S'J.T.'i;  Boards  $2  50. 

Buck's  Motett  Collection. 

I'l  WI-.  Cloth  $2  7,5;  noarJs  $2  50. 

Luck's  Second  Motette  Collection. 

Pnee,  CL.tli  J.:?.",;    I'.o.thIb  ?2.50. 
Mes.'^rs.  Buck   anj  Haum!).irh   h;iTe  in  liicse  four  books 
amassed  a  ricli  stnrc  of  the  l>cbt  of  muvic. 

FOR    QTL'.tBSI'EX  CIIOIR.<$. 
The  books  have  1  ji^e  ija^^e-s,  have  inulijtuiies  of  Solop, 
Duets,  Trios,  and  Quartets,  with  well  arranged  accom- 
paniments for  Piano,  Rcerl  or  Pi]K'  Organ. 


CHURCH  and  NO^E. 

I»rice,  Cloth    !j3.Ji.     BoanU  .^■2,.iO. 

A  coUiclion  of  AluhemK,  M.'tetts.  J;;e.,  from  the  woiks 
of  Handel.  HayJen,  llozait.  llecthoven,  Weber.  Mendel- 
ssohn, Spohr,  OherubiTii,  Gibbons,  Bovce,  Croneh.  Gbick, 
King,  Winter,  Himmel,  Novello  and  others.  By  GEORGE 
LEACH. 


A  Catalogue  dcscribins  tlio  above  aud  about  1,000  other  book.s  publisUtd  by  Ditsoii  &.  Co.,  scut  freo  on  application.     Also  all  books  mailed, 
post-paid,  for  retail  price. 

CHARLES  H,  MM  &  CO,,  OHver  Ditson  &  Co.,  LYON  &  HEALT, 

NEW   YORK.  BOSTON.  CHICAGO. 
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FOR  QUARTET  AND  CHORUS  CHOIRS. 


Angels  ever  bright  and  fair.    S.  and  T.  Duet  and  Quartet. 

E.  o Olid  Lob.     40 

As  tlie  Hart  Pants.  A.  Solo  and  (^>u;irtet.  Ab.  4.  .Southard.  40 
As  Pants  tbo  Hart.     T.  Solo  A.  and  T.  Duo  and  t^)uaitot. 

Ah.  :! /.  li.  Tlioinu.'i.    40 

As  Pants  the  Hart.  S.  Solo  and  Quartet.  Eh.  :L Mon-i.vm.  35 
Ave  Maria.     (Latin  and  Kng.)     T.  Solo.      A.  and  T.  Duo 

and  Trio.    iilj.  4 Gilbert.    40 

Ave   Maria.      (Latin   and    Eng.)      Female   v.      Quartet. 

F.  4 Bool.     20 

Bcnedic  Anima.  (Praisj  the  Lord).     S.  and  A.    Duet  and 

Quintet.     D.    5 Lloyd.     60 

Eenedic  .Vniiiia.    (Praise  the  Lord.)    S.  Solo  and  Qnaitet. 

Ell.  4 Mcir.sli.    50 

Benedir  Anima.    (Praise  the  Lord.)  li.  Solo  and  Quartet. 

C.  5 Pease.-    60 

Bcnedic  Anima.  (Praise  the  Lord.)     S.  Solo  and  Quaitct. 

D.  0 J.  li.  Tliomm.    50 

Bonum  Est.     (It  is  a  good  thing.)     A.  Solo  and  Quartet. 

Eb.  4 Cniniuylio.    50 

Bonum  Est.     (It  is  a  good  thing.)     S.  and  A.  Duet  and 

Quartet.     1).  :5 T.  B.  Thomas.     40 

Bonum  Est.     (It  is  a  good  thing).    B.  Solo.  A.   and  T. 

Duet  and  Quartet.     D.  4 ." Marsh.     40 

Bonum  Est.    (It  is  a  good   thing.)      B.  Solo.  T.  and  15. 

and  S.  and  T.  Duets  and  Quartet.     G.  5 Lloyd    00 

Bow  down  thine  ear.     B.  Solo  and  Trio.    C.  4 Lob.    35 

"  S.  A.  T.  and  B.  Solos  and  Quartet. 

Ah.     " Behrcns.    40 

Cantatc  Domine.  (O  sing  unto  tlie  Lord.)  S.  Solo.  S.  and 

A.  T.  audi;.  Ducts  and  Quartet,  lib.  4.  ./.  li.  Thomas,     lo 
Oherubim   Prayer.     Russian   Chorus.      Quartet.      D.    4. 

Slariansl,-]/.    35 
Come  said  Jesus  Sacred  Voice.     S.  Solo  and  Quartet.    A. 

min.  3 Smilh.     30 

Come  Thou  Fount.   S.  and  T.  Solo  &  Quartet.  G.  3.  Thomas.     40 
"  "       S.   and   T.   and   S.  and   B.    Duets   and 

Quartet.      A6.  3 Smith.    35 

Come  to  Me.     S.  Solo  and  Quartet.     F.  3 Snuth.    35 

Cross.  (In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  Glory).    S.  and  T.  and  A. 

and  T.  Duct  and  Quartet.     C.  3 G.  II.  ilniiin.     35 

Deus  Miserater.    (God  be  merciful.)    T.  and  B.   Solo  and 

Quaitct.     C.  4 Fairlamh.     05 

Deus   Miseratcr.        (God    be    merciful.)        B.  Solo   and 

Quartet.    F.   4 Southard.     70 

Deus   Miserater.       (God    be    merciful.)       B.    Solo    and 

Quartet.  D.  3 Thomas.    50 

Earth  is  the  Lord's.  B.  Solo  and  Quartet.  G.  4.Loh.  40 
Fade,  Fade  each  Earthly  Joy.       S.  and  B.  Solos,  A.  and 

T.  Duet    Eb.   3 Crandcll.    40 

Father  of  Mercies.      S.  Solo  and  Quartet.  F.  3 Smith.    40 

Fear  Not.     A.  Solo  and  Quartet.    F.   3 Sniilh.     30 

From  the  Cross  Uplifted  Iliirli.    S.  and  B.  Solo.  S.  and  T. 

Duet  and  Quartet.     F.  3 Boyd.     35 

God  is  a  Spirit.      (Womau  of  Samaria)     Quartet.      E.  4. 

]i'm.  Sterndalc  Bennett.     40 
God  shall  Charge  His  Angel  Legions.   T.  and  R.  Solos;  S. 

and  T.  &  S.  ct  A.  Duet  and  Quartet,   G.  M.  and  .M.  4. 

Lueantnni.     50 
Hark,  'tis  the  Saviour's  Voice.     A.  and  B.  Solos.     T.  and 

B.  Duct  and  Trio.     A(i.  4 Deems.     40 

Have  Mercy.     S.  Solo  and  Quintet.    F.   4 Southard.     50 

Hear  our  Prayer.  S.  Solo  and  Quartet,  ^ib.  2. . .  .liyder.  40 
Ho  I   every  one   that  Thirsteth.      S.   and   T.  Duct  and 

Quartet.     F.  4 Wilson.     40 

I  will  be  glad.    Quartet.     D.   3 Petri.    30 

I  will  go  to  the  Altar.     S.  Solo  and  S.  T.  and  B.  Trio. 

G.  4 Southard.     35 

I  would  not  live  always.    S.  Solo  and  A.  and  T.  Duet  and 

Qua:tet.     D.    4.." Andrews.     50 

In  Holy  Devotion.     T.  Solo.  A.  and  T.  Duet  and  Quartet. 

F.  4 Deems.    40 

In  time  of  Tribulation.  B.  Solo  and  Quartet.  F.  3. Lob.  40 
Jesus  Loves  Me.     S.  and  A.  Solos  and  Quartet  or  Quintet. 

D.    3 L.  O.  limer.wn.    40 

Jubilate  Deo.     (O,  be  joyful.)    S.  T.  and  B.  Solos   and 

Quartet.  [  G.  4 Gordon.     50 


Jubilate  Deo.       (O,  be  Joyful).       S.  Solo  and  Quartet. 

E^'-  4 Lloyd.     CO 

Jubdate   Deo.       (O,  be  joylu!.)      S.  and   B.   Duet  and 

Quii'tet-     B/).  :i J.  u.  TItomus.     50 

Lord  is  111  his  Holy  Temple.     (Quartet.  E6.  3 Otto  Lob     40 

Lord,  Thy  Glory.   S.  and  A.  Solos  and  A.  and  T.  Duo  and 

Trio.    (;.  4. . . .    Qi,„  ioj_    35 

Lord,  with  flowing  heart.  S.  Solo  and  Q'tet.  D.  i.Southard  35 
Lord's   Pr.iyer.     S.  and  B.  Solos  A.  and  T.   Duos  and 

Quartet.    Eb.  3 Clouston     40 

My  heart  doth  find.  T.  Solo  and  Quartet.  Bb.' i.Southard  40 
O  God,  the  Protector.     T.  Solo  A.  and  T.  Duo.  S.  A   and 

T.  Trio  and  Quartet,  lib.    5 jjuc];   i  oo 

O  God,  Thou  art  my  God.     S.  and  T.  and  S.  and  A.  Duos'. 

and  Quartet.       Ab.    3 Petri     30 

O  Lord,  veil  not  Thy  Face.     S.  Solo  S.  and  A.  Duos  and 

S   A.  and  B.  Trio  and  Quartet.    G.  5 Datenport.    50 

U  rest  in  the  Lord.  S.  Solo  and  Quartet.  Eb.  4.  Smith  40 
O,  for  wings  of  a  Dove.      S.  Solo  S.  and    A.    Duo   and 

Quartet.     A6.   5 Kniaht     40 

Praise  thou  the  Lord.    B.  Solo  and  Trio.     Eb  4  Lob     35 

Praise  waitetli  for  thee.    B.  Solo.  T.  and  B.  Duo  A   T  and 

B.  Ti  io  and  Quartet.  F.  4 Southard.    40 

Saviour  Breathe  an  Evening  Blessing.      S.  and  T  Solos 

and  Quartet.   A^.  3 Southard      35 

Softly  now  the  Light  of  Day.   S.  and  A.  Duet  and  Quartet! 

,„    f-^-  ^ ,v-;--;.\v Otto  Lob.   40 

lantum  ergo.  (Lord  ot  Heaven.)     S.  and  B.  and  T  and 

B.  Duet  and  Quartet.     F.  4 i?os.s!"     40 

Tautum  ergo.     (Heavenly  Father  Hear   us.)     S  and  a' 

Solos.  A.  T.  and  B.  Trio  and  Quartet.  F.  5. .  Spohr  50 
Tarry  with  me,  O,  my  Saviour.      S.  A.  and  B.  Solos  ami 

Quartet.   G.  3. .... .      l.  O.  Emerson.    30 

ie  Deum.     (We  praise  Tliee,  O  God.)    S.  A.  T    and  B 

Solos  and  Quartet.    E6,  5 Baimhaeh.  1.00 

TeDeum.     (We  pr.aise  Thee,  O  God.)    S.  A.  and  B.  Solos. 

A.  and  T.  Duo  and  Quartet.    C.  4 Mar^ih     75 

Te  Deum.  We  praise  Tliee,  O  God  )  S.  A.T.  and  B.  Solos' 

S.  and  A.  Duos  and  Quartet.     F.  4 Millard '  1  00 

To  Deum.     (We  praise  Thee,  O  God. )    S.  A.  T.  &  B  Solos   ' 

S.  and  T.  Duo  and  Quartet      Bb.  4 Stearns  100 

TeDeum.     (We   praise  Thee,  O  God.)     S.  and  B.  Solos' 

and   Quartet.     F.  4    Swartu-out.     75 

TeDeum.    (We  pr.aise  Thee,  O  God.)     S.  T.  and  B.   Solos 

and  Quartet.    F.  4 Thomas   I  00 

Thou  art,  O  God.  S.  &  A.  Solos  &  Quartet.  Ab.  4.Clouston.  '50 
lliou  Shalt  love  the  Lord.  (3  Sopranos.)  Trio.  A.  4  C'o.v'n  35 
Thy  Throne,  O  God.     S.  T.  and  B.  Solos  and  Quartet. 

C.  .5 I'erdi      "5 

Thy  will  be  done.     S.  Solo  .and  Quartet.  E.  4.'. '.  Otto  Lob     40 

Trust  in  God      Quartet.     A6.  4 Southard.    40 

irust  in  God.      S.  Solo  and  Quartet.      C.  M.  and  M.    4. 

rr,        ii      /.  .    „  ,  ,  „  Davenport.    30 

Turn  thy  face.     A.  Solo  and  Quartet.     E.  min.  and  G.*  4. 

■\r  TT  CO,  ■.  ^  Southard.     40 

Vesper  Hymn.  S.  Solo  and  Quartet.  E.  min.  3. . .  Smith  30 
Wait  on  the  Lord.  B.  Solo  and  Qu.artet.  F.  4.  .Southard  35 
When  I  can  read  mv  title  clear.      S.  Solo.  S.  .and  T  Duo' 

and  Quartet.    Ab.S...    j.  jj.  Thomas     40 

U  hy  sinks  my  Soul  desponding.     S.  A.  T.  and  B.  Solos  and 

Quartet.     E^.   4 Bassford      40 

God  of   the  Fatherless.     T.   Solo.   S.  and  A  Duet"  and 

Quartet.    Eb.   3 IVeber     00 

Guide  me,  O  thou  great  Jehovah.     S.  and  B.  Solos,  S  and 

A.  Duct  and  Quartet.     Eft.  3 Bidterfield     50 

Have  mercy  Lord  on  me.      T.  Solo.  S.  and  A.  Duet"  and 

Quartet.    Eb.  4 Deenjs     60 

Heavenly  Father.  S.  Solo  and  Quartet.  Ab.  3. .  .Perkins  35 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd.      T.   and  B.  Solos  and  Quartet 

,,  ,  ^'    ^.-  ■■;•,•■■• : •, Downs.    30 

Make  a  .loyful  noise  unto  God.    B.  Solo.  S.  and  A   Duet 

and  Quartet.     C.  3 Buttertield.     50 

Morning  Hymn.     S.  A.  and  T.  Trio  and  Quartet,    "f.  3. 

„  .     .  Moraan.     40 

Loud  proclaim.  Trio  for  S.  T.  and  B.  Dft.  4. . .  Otto  Lob  35 
Kefuge.     (Jesus,  lover  of  my  soiU.)     S.  and  T.  Solos  and 

Quartet.   E6.    3 G.U.Martin.    30 
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Dwight's   Joukxal    of   Music, 

Puhlisheil  Qvny  ntVier  Saturday 
OL,IVER    IDITSOIST    &;    CO.^ 

277  Washinftoa  St..  Boston,  Masa. 

JOHN      S.      D  WIGHT,      EDITOR. 

*yTERMS.— If  miiiloii  or  calloj  for.  $2  00  per  annum  • 
dclivRrcrt  by  cnrricrs,  $-2.S0.    Pr,ymi>nt  in  a.lvanci- 
Adverlisomenis  will  bo  inserted  at  the  fullowing  rates : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  Insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 
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New  Euslanil  Coiiser?atoiT  of  Music. 


o. 


901- !y. 


pays  for  95  hours  instruction  with  the  ablest 
teachers,    yeiid  for  circulars. 

E.    TOURJEE. 

Music  Hall,  Bostc-n. 


J.  B.  8P00NER.  PRINTER,  17  PROVISCE  ST. 


JtdtjBrtisGmerits. 


SUCOESSOttS  TO 

LEE      Sc     ■WT.A.LICEI^, 

922    CHESTNUT    ST., 

Philadelphia. 


HOWARD   E.   PARKHURST, 

Organist  and  Director  of  Music, 

At  First  Church,  (Dr.  Ellis),  IJostoii, 

TE.\CHER  OF 

ORGaX,  PIAXO  AXD  COMPOSITION'. 

TrnMS: -Fifty  Dollars  for  20  Lessons. 
Address,  care  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  lioston,  or  20  Bowdoin 
ct.,  Worcester,  ?^Ia^s. 


gnr  Ptt^ic  for  fam 


The  X  Piano  Taboret, 


The  School  of  Vocal  Art, 

In  Pnn,Ai>F.LpniA.  for  the  instruction  of  Teachers  and 

Artists.     Mail.Tme  E    .Seilrr,  author  of  "The  Voice  In 

SinKins,     and  •■  The  Voice  in  .Speakinn;,''  Principal.      For 

001 «,"  ^''P'5'  '"  ""^  -^-^txi'i-y,  309  Clinton  Street,  Phila., 


\/r'^„''"'II^  ORTH,  recently  returned  from  Europe 
r-  ;,   ""^'■.five  years  study  with  the   best  M:ister.s-i,:«(, 

Jiiaiak,  M,ext.   Deppe,   and  otliers,  will   receive  a   limited 

number  of  pupils  on  the  Piano. 
Mr.  Orth    can   be    seen    .Mondays  and    Thursd.ays  at 

Bt.ston  Consenratory.  Address  ditto,  or  at  residence,  33 
-""":  ■^"'""g-  905-6m 

A  FIRST-CLASS  SOPRANO  SIW.ER  desires  a  situa- 
fT*-  '."J",5  '■•''"I'-l"  1"  Boston.  Apply  to  Mr.  Olivek 
DiTsi.N,  4ol  Washington  Street. 

Ml-St. 


IITRS.  FLORA.  E.  BARRY.  Vocalist  and 
i'-L  Teacher  of  Vocal  Musia  124  Chandler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [782— ly 

G.    W.    DUDLET, 

Teacher  of   Singing    and    Voice   Building. 

ivf'^""-  ?-TT^-  '^t''<5*^ter's  Method)  Room  No.  3, 
Mason  &  Uamlin's  BuildiiiR,  1.54  Tiemont  St. 

[787] 
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P\T     \TFr>    VrRIL  4tl      I 

Manufactured  by  L.  Postawka  &  Co. 

Factory  at  Osborn's  Planing  Mill,  State  St., 

Cambrldgeport,    Mass. 

For  Sale  by  all  First-llass  Pianoforte  and  Furniture 
Dealers 

'!  ^^  "liob  th«  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  ofr.rcd  to  the 
P"'''"=-  STKIXWAY  &  SO.N-P,  New  York." 
=,"  '■^[."■■/os'ijwka's  Adjustable  Taboret  is  a  lo.ig  fell  want 
aupplied.    Wo  consider  it  the  best  of  the  kind 
<>■  DITSOX  &  CO  ,  lioston,  Mass." 


MRS.  JENNY  KEMPTON, 

VOCALIST   AND  TEACHER    OF  SINGING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.         |798 


J.  M.  ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHl 

Sheal  Music,  Music  Bonk.  Music  for  Periodic, 
leaflets.  Music  Tilles,  Etc, 
iX  „  „  ^LECTI10TYI=EX5, 
R  N.  E.  Cor.  Che,stnut  and  Fifth  Streets 
I  I  PIIII.ADELPIH.V.    ■ 


CHURCH    MUSIC. 

Now  i:e,\1)y. 
8vo. ;  coiiplete :  40  cis. ;  or  in  single  numbers 
.i  Morning   Communion  anil  Eretiing    .9.-iti«   in    F       Bv 
S.  I'AKK.M.^N  TfcKKIOHN,    Mus.  Doc  ,  Ciuitua'r       ' 
This  work,  though  desit'ned  for  u.c  in  the  Enqli-h  Cathe- 
drals, Is  equally  well  adapted  to  the  canahilims  and   re- 
quirements of  onrAm.ricn  churches  .and  may  conlident. 
ly  be  recomm  nded  to  their  notice. 

M.SO,   BY   THE   S.iME  AITIIOR, 

■^'n   '^!""''  -?"""■,"';'  /"<■  Cathedral  or  Parish  Choirs.     This 
collection,  thoutfli  but  recemly  published,  has  already  niet 

music?,!  c"Sc."'"'  ^'"'  "'"'  "■^'">'  "'■'"^'^^"   ''.v    >^nl'"'h 

PabUshcd  by  .NOTELLO,  EWER  *  CO.,  London, 

And  on  sale  by 

J.  L.  PETKKS,  MS  Broadway,  X.  T. 


898-1 y 


Q.     W.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist   will  resume 

s\^e*t   BoTo""  ''call'sLt"T"'-''r''  !«-■  "^'390  Wash  m,"to,i 
SaSl  y.       """■    '-""  Saturdays  from  II  to  12  o'clock. 


TWO  gem-letTbyIeIelssohn. 

LORELY.      All  uiifiiii,shed  Opera.       60    Cents 
Per  dozen,  $.5.40. 
Complete,  in    that  it    gives   a  well-rounded 
satisfaction  to  sing  it,  hut  not  a  whole  opera. 

FIRST    WALPURGIS    NIGHT. 

Cloth    SI. 2.5.      Boards  §1.00    Paper  80  Cents. 

Commended   to    the  notice   of    Musical    So- 
cieties. 

OLIVEB  DITSON  &  CO.,  CHAS.  H.  DITSOK  &  00., 

^oaton.  711  B'dway  New  York. 


V  0  0  A  L  , 
Murnmring  Voice  of  the  Deep.     3.  F  to  r. 

My  Father  s  Home.     (D.as  theure  Vaterhaus) 

3    Eft  to  f.  GumheH.  36 

Do  not  leave  me  if  vou  love  nie.     Son"-  and 

Chorus.     3    A^i  to  e.  rooyl/7u,/^e„,  30 

Pass  every  Earthly  .loy.     S.  A6  to  f.     Llo,id.  35 
A  Heart  which  is  bei-elt.     (Un  cor  piivo  dei 

p.alpiti).      Duet.    4.  D  to  «.  //«ctoi,m(;Hrr    40 
icsandNo.  3.  I)  to  e.  (,■,•„„    ■}.-. 

Pauline  and  Paul.        3.  136  to  e.  7;f„ii^'  -jii 

Old  Krislophcr  Kringle.      Song  and  Clio 

^.  C;  to  d.  ^vncr. 

Serenade.     (.Standchen).     lie  who  Heaven 

and  Earth  is  keeping.    3.  Ab  to  f.   lla(r. 
Souvenir  de  Swampscot  Album.       Cirilli,  ca 
No.  1.    Sailor  Boy"s  Mother.     (La  Madre 

del  .\Iarinaro).     4.  A  minor  to  f. 
Shall  I  write  to  s.ay  I  love  thee  ?    Song  and 

P,  f  ^•'"'-    1^-  ^^  *?  ^-  5;rooi-.,.  a5 

Parting.        4.  F  to  f.  £„(,„,    .„ 

Pull  down  the  Blind.     3.  C  to  e.       ^fcCm■ty'  ,30 

Margaret  at  the  Spinning  Wheel.     (Gretchen 

am  Spinnrade).      4.    D  minor  to  a. 

Silver  .and  Gold.     3.  C  to  f.        JTaffAt/en 
1  he  Days  tliat  are  no  more.     4.  Eft  to  e. 

Hitunenthal 
INSTEUMENTAI,. 

VoN    BtLOW. 

1.  Gavotte.     From  Gluck's  Don  Juan  4  A 

2.  Chacon  ne.     In  F.  llnndid 

3.  Polonaise  Char.acteristique.    MuniuHzko. 

;;•   ?/^'>t  "'^'""'^V''-     Op-  3.      Von  Buiuw. 

b.    Kach  s  Fantasie.     In  C  minor. 

7.   lirethoveirs  Moonlight  Sonata.     Op.  27 

Merry  Christ m.as.     Morceau  de  Salon.   4.   F^ 

Funeral  March  for  Ilenrv  Wilson,    'with""" 

Portiaii.     2.   (i  minor.  Ihinth 

Guirn.alda.     The  Wreath.     Piezas  de  Bade.  ' 

Heiter  (.alop.     4  hand.s.     3.  D.  nj. 

Grand  Centennial  March.     3.  0.  Zeuner' 

Tannhauser.     '  Beyer's  Repertoire  "       3 
Bella  Waltz.  3  r /,„'„'(>. 

'T>i      T  •,       ■  *'       ,  Ijfiniothe 

The  Lile  ot  \  outh.   12  easy  pieces  by  Lichner, 

2.  C.  "''^■'^  '■^'^ 

2.  F." 
2.  I). 
Traumende  Blumen). 

Lawje.  40 
"       50 


40 

30 

40 


,  40 
60 
60 
50 
60 
35 

'.00 

60 

40 

.  50 
60 
30 
35 

50 


Xo.    :',.     March. 

"      7.     Minuet. 

"    II.     Arios.n. 

Dreaming  Flowers 

.'!.     F. 


May  Breezes.     (Mailufteil).    4.  Ab 
Books, 

Boylston  Chib  Collection.  Glees  and  Choruses 

lor  .Male  \  oices.  c^j  ,5^ 

Living  Waters.  D.  F.  IIodr,Z."zQ 

Concone's  Lessons  and  Exercises  for  (Bass) 

voice.    Op.  9,  2  books,  each  S2,50 

Gems  of  Exolish  Son-o. 

Boarils.  S2.50.      Cloth,  $3.00.      Fine  Gilt  «;4  m 

ni.n  sciiooi  Choir.     For  High  Schoo     '  It^l 

emies  and  Seminaries.     By  L  O  Eiik.7 

so.v  and  W.  S.  Tif.i.KN-. ' 

Price  $1.00,  or  $9.00  per  dozen. 

Ml'sic  nv  Mail.-MusIc  is  sent  by  mall  the  eTno„  v. 
Ing  two  cents  for  every  four  ounces  or  f;,.,?.^'^!^'"'; 
aouul  one  cent  for  an  ordinary  p^eoe  „'f  m.  s?c  ""p'r"T' 
at  a  distance  will  tind  the  conveyance  a  sTvn„„f  f,T°°J 
expeiiee  n  obtainiue  suunlies  H  ,  i  ^  "-"mK  of  Ume  and 
double  these  rales.^  '■"l-P'"'-.      Books  can  also  be  sent  ut 


Dl^IGHT'S    JOITRNAL    OF    MUSIC 


APPENDIX    TO 


Hoorf's  f  ncnrlopi^dia  of  ||iif)ic. 

BY 
jr.     W.     3VEOORE- 

Price   50   cfs. 

5fr.  Moore  hn»  cir/iio  a  vahi:il)le  work  for  the 
present,  as  well  as  the  fudire  of  American  mii.vir. 
Terliaps  we  do  not  realize,  as  our  discendants 
will,  that  wc  are  of  the  "fo'efathors''  in  ait  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Now  Mr.  Moore  h.vs, 
in  liis  larffe  ryclopedia,  {$(i. )  industriously  noted 
down  cverytliins  mclodions  that  has  happened 
from  the  time  of  Tubal  Cain  to  A.I).  1854,  and 
in  the  present  Appendix  brinsxsioRethcr  musical 
information  that  has  accumulated  since  the  pub- 
lication of  tlie  larRcr  book. 

A  very  convenient  book  for  reference. 

BOILSTON  CLDB  COLLECTION 


German  and  English  Fonr-Pait  Songs. 

For  Men's  Voices.  Price  §1..'50. 

It  is  an  encourapng  sign  of  progiess,  that 
enough  of  male  quartets  and  societies  should 
have  sprung  into  existence,  to  warrant  the  pub- 
lication of  this  tine  book. 

Its  excellence  is  endorsed  by  tlie  names  of  the 

authors, — Macfarren,  .Sullivan,  Schubert,  Esser, 

Adams,   Rubinst^'in,   Benedict,  Hartel,  Seifert, 

Neumann,  Liszt,  Von  Bree,  and  a  score  of  others. 

200  pages,  well  tilled. 


^ri^l  by  Jtify. 

Comic  Operetta  by  Sullivan. 

Price    $1.00, 

The  dry  and  musty  precincts  of  the  courts  of 
law  would,  one  would  think,  furnish  but  scanty 
materials  for  the  Muse  of  Music.  But  this  is 
good  music  and  most  comic  text  from  beginning 
to  end. 

Judge,  Lawyers,  Plaintiff  and  Defendant  ably 
take  the  solos,  and  Juryand  sympathizing  spec- 
tators somewhat  uproariously  uphold  the  chorus. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  is,  that  Judge  and 
all  hands  fall  in  love  with  the  pretty  Plaintiff, 
who  tinally  carries  off  His  Honor,  and  gives  up 
the  prosecution  of  the  non  appreciating  Defend- 
ant. 


COMPOSITIONS 

PERFORMED  BV 

Bb.  Hans  Yon  BuijOW. 

Gavotte.     From  Gluck's  Don  Juan.  Trans,  by 

//.  John.  40 
Chaconne.     In  F.  G.  F.  Handel.  60 

Polonaise  Characteristique.  S.  Monhiszko.  60 
Gavotte.  J.  P.  Gotthard.  50 

March  Heroique.  Op.  3.  II.  Von  Buelovi.  60 
Bach's  Fantasie.     In  C  minor.  35 

Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata.  Op.27,  No.2.  1.00 
Rhapsodies  Hongroises.     No.  14.  Listz.  1.25 

Polacca  Brillante.  In  E  major.  Von  Weber.  75 
Rondo.  In  G.  Op.  51,  No.  2.  Beethoten.  75 
Movement  from  Beethoven's  Sonata.     Op.  31, 

No.  3.  50 

Nocturne.     Op.  37,  No.  2.  Chopin.  50 


7  Part  Songs, 

BY  J.  C.   D.    PAIIKEK. 

Price  00  cents. 

Not  Songs  with  7  parts,  but  7  Songs  or  Glees, 
each  of  which  has  four  parts. 

As  originally  sung  by  the  musical  Club  under 
Mr.  Parker,  they  attracted  much  attention,  and 
were  pronounced  favorites.  Favorite  Glees  are 
not  plenty.     Try  them! 

OLIYEB  DITSOS  &  CO.,  CDAS.  H.  DITSOX  &  CO., 

Boston.  711  Br'dna),  N.  ¥. 

PUBLISHERS. 


CENTENNIAL    COLLECTION 


Old  Folk's  Oonoeets. 


By 


40  cts. 


Dp.  Tourjee. 

Containing  all  of  the  old  songs,  and  "  a  groat 
deal  more."  That  is,  the  ninnber  of  "stock 
pieces"  usually  beard  in  the  well-known  ancient 
concerts  is  quite  limited.  Dr.  Tourje  ehas  un- 
eaithed  a  nninber  more,  and  all  are  true  antiques 
and  worthy  of  performance. 

As  the  year  1S76  will  be  great  for  memorial 
celebrations,  this  will  be  a  most  convenient  book 
from  which  to  extract  appropriate  music. 


New  and  Beautiful  Instrament. 


THE 


0«NI  A 


An  exquisite  combination,  adding  1o  the  capac- 
ity of  the  organ  much  of  that  of  the  pianofoite 
and  harp.  With  a  double-reed  organ,  complete 
and  perfect  in  every  respect,  is  combined  a  new 
instrument,  the  PIANO-HARP,  the  tones  of 
which  are  produced  by  steel  tongues  or  bars, 
rigidly  set  in  steel  plates  affixed  to  a  sounding 
box,  and  struck  by  hammers,  as  in  the  piano- 
forte. The  tones  are  of  a  pure,  silvery,  beil-like 
quality,  very  beautiful  in  combination  or  alter- 
nation with  the  organ  tones.  The  organ  may 
be  used  alone,  and  is  in  every  respect  as  complete 
and  perfect  an  organ  as  without  the  PIANO- 
HARP,  or  maybe  used  with  the  PIANO-HAEP; 
the  latter  may  be  used  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion with  .any  or  all  the  stops  of  the  organ,  to 
which  it  adds  greatly  in  vivacity,  life  and  variety; 
adapting  it  to  a  much  wider  ranee  of  music. 

Upon  its  invention  and  introduction,  about  a 
year  since,  this  new  instrument  w.as  received 
with  so  much  favor,  that  the  demand  greatly 
exceeded  the  manufacturers'  utmost  ability  to 
supply ;  so  that  they  have  had  no  occasion  to 
advertise  it  extensively.  Having  now  perfected 
facilities  for  a  large  supply,  they  offer  it  with 
confidence  to  the  pulilic. 

The  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS  are  now 
sold  for  cash,  or  for  monthly  or  quarterly  pay- 
ments, or  are  rented  until  rent  pays  for  them. 

Circulars,  with  drawings  and  full  descriptions, 
free.  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO..  1.54 
Tremont  street,  Boston  ;  25  Union  square,  NEW 
YORK;  SO  and  82  Adams  street,  CHICAGO. 

A  Welcome  Visitor ! 

OUR  NEW  SABBATH  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 
THE 


BY  H.    S.  AXD  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

Full  of  bright,  sweet,  pure,  shhiin'j  songs,  of 
which  there  can  never  be  too  many. 
Don't  get  a  new  book  before  examining  this. 


High  Schools  Academies,  &c., 

By  L.  O.  Emerson  and  W.  S.  Tilden. 
Price  SI. 00.  $9.00  Per  dozen. 

This  new  book  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
THE  HOUR  OF  SINGING.  Those  who  have 
used  that  very  useful  and  popular  book,  will 
need  no  urging  to  adopt  a  new  work  by  the 
same  authors. 

OLIVER  nirsoN  &  CO.,       CHAS.  H.  DITSOX  &  CO., 
Boston.  »H  B'nay,  >'.  V, 

PUBLTSHERS. 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

Price  in  Boards,  $2.50.    In  Cloth,  $a.OO. 
tlolh,  Fine  Gilt  for  PrescnlH,  $4.00. 

Tlie  latest  book  of  Ditson  &  Co's  Home  Mrsi- 
f'Ai,  LiBRAiiY,  and  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  other.  A  large  number  of  extra  good 
songs  have,  dun'ng  the  last  year  or  two,  come 
into  popular  nfitice  and  approval.  The  best  of 
these,  with  a  half  dozen  of  classics,  (omitted  in 
other  books)   form  this  first-class  corcction. 

There  are  about  75  songs.  Pages  full  thect 
music  size. 


NATIONAL   HYMN 

— AND — 

FOR  CONGREGATIONS.  SCHOOLS  &  THE  HOHE. 

Price  40  cents,  S:l5  per  100. 

For  Congregations,  who  need  but  a  small 
hook.  Its  tunes  are  the  best,  most  skilfully 
selected,  and  the  h  jmns  are  sufficient  in  number 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

For  Schools,  for  opening  and  closing  ser- 
vice.s.  It  is  quite  desirable  that  in  schools  and 
seminaries,  pnpils  shonld  become  acquainted 
with  current  sacred  music.  This  is  just  what  is 
wanted.  Either  one,  two,  three  or  four  parts 
maybe  learned.  The  book  will  always  be  useful, 
and  need  not  be  changed,  like  other  school 
books,  from  time  to  time. 

For  the  Home.  Being  quite  handy  and  porta- 
ble, it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  "lying  around  " 
in  a  sitting  room  or  on  the  Piano,  ready  for 
evening  or  Sunday  evening  sings  by  the  chil- 
dren, by  the  family,  or  by  assembled  neighbors. 
OLIVEB  1>IT.S0N  &  CO.,        CEAS.  H.  BIT-SOX  t  CO., 


Boston. 


;il  B'dnay,  X.  T. 


PUBLISHERS. 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

Obas.  m.  BiTSo:?^  ^  €o. 

(Successors  io  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  &  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

AMD  DEALKRS  km 

ShBl  Istc,  iBSic  Boots, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

EDW.    SCHUBERTH     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUARE, 

NEW  YORK.  [795 

LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

^NTiolesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

J:^=ln  addition  to  the  publications  ol  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Lo.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
u,'A  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Music.  [794 — 3m 


WiroLE  ^o.  90G. 


BOSTO^^T,  SATURDxiY,  JA^.  8,  167G. 


Vol.  XXXV.  :N"o.  20. 


F<iv  l)\vi;ilit's  Journal  of  Music. 

Palastrina. 

BT   TANW   RAYMOND  rtlTTEH. 

T]\!\t  Vomplp,  Piik'strina.  built  by  time. 
Standi,  in  the  fnire  Iileiil'a  hri'.;bte-it  c;low. 
Remote  from  baser  current'!,  swift  or  slow, 
Beside  primeval  springs  of  harmony. 
Around  its  firm  foundations  ever  flow 
Transparent  waves  of  clearest  euphony. 
All  power,  all  peace,  serene,  untroubled,  free  ; 
In  chtistered  calru,  here  fadeless  lilies  i)Iow. 
Come,  enter,  wounded  spirit,  weary  heart  1 
Here  all  is  rest  iueff.ible,  divine  ! 
Here  wave  tlie  winds  whose  healinu  sijhs  impart 
Celestial  balm  t'l  bleedinij  souls  like  thine  ! 
liere  streams  the  f')unt  of  uneorrnpted  .\rt  ! 
Hero  faith's  immortal  rays  forever  shine  ! 


Nots3  on  a  few  of  Handel's  Operas.* 

[From  Concordia,  Dec.  4,  1S75,J 

The  nioniimpntal  eilifion  of  Htindcl's  works 
which,  iiinler  the  care  of  Dr.  Chrysandcr,  has 
been  for  upwards  of  sixteen  years  in  course  of 
l)ul)lication  is  cradiially.  thoiijrh  slowlv.  ap- 
proachiiin-  completion.  When  it  is  romembered 
that,  in  addition  to  the  oratorir)s  and  sacred 
music  by  which  the  composer  is  best  known  at 
tlie  present  time,  he  composed  nearly  forty  op- 
eras, of  which  all  exceiitins:  three  or  four  are 
in  existence,  it  will  be  readilv  understood  that 
a  complete  edition  of  his  w<n-ks  must  involve 
in  its  preparation  an  enormous  amount  of  labor. 
U])  to  the  present  time  the  <5erman  Handel  So- 
ciety has  issued  the  greater  nnmlierof  tlie  ora- 
torios, the  whole  of  the  anthems,  Tc  Dennis, 
and  miscelhmeoiis  sacred  music,  most  of  the 
secnhir  cantatas,  and  a  considciable  (iroportion 
of  the  instrumental  works;  audit  is  now  turn- 
ing its  attention  specially  to  the  operas,  of 
which  some  ten  have  at  present  been  [.''iyen. 
four  of  them  forming  the  issue  for  the  present 
year. 

Handel's  operas  are  almost  entindy  niiknowv. 
even  to  the  most  dilia;?nt  students.  '  With  the 
exception,  indeed,  of  the  few  which  were  pub- 
lished at  the  close  of  the  last  century  in  .\r- 
noht's  edition  of  Handel  (which,  by  the  way, 
was  never  completed),  it  niay  almost  be  said 
that  they  liave  not  been  published  at  all  before. 
The  old  scores  of  Walsh  and  his  contempora- 
ries were  most  incomplete.  Xot  only  were  all 
the  unaccompanied  recitatives  wanting,  but 
sometimes,  to  save  space,  some  of  the  instru- 
mental accompaniments  were  omitted.  In 
some  instances  only  the  "  Favourite  Songs" 
were  puldished,  while  in  four  or  five  cases  not 
a  note  of  tlie  opera  had  lieen  jirintcd  before. 
The  present  edition,  however,  is  to  include  all, 
excepting,  of  course,  the  few  early  German 
operas  which  are  lost;  and  four  have  already 
been  published— .-l/mim.  Boilrit/iK  SiUa,  and 
Amndigi — which  had  not  pieviously  been  ac- 
cessible at  all. 

It  is  often  forgotten  tliat  before  Ilandel  wrote 
most  of  his  oratorios  he  had  already  obtained  a 
reputation  as  the  first  operatic  composer  of  his 
day;  and  musicians  will  naturally  examine  his 
dramatic  works  with  great  interest,  in  order  to 
ascertain  on  what  his  great  reputation  in  this 
departnient  was  founded. 

The  first  reflecticm  which  will  probably  strike 
the  student  of  Handel's  operatic  scores  will 
perhaps  be.  How  marvellous  is  the  development 
which  dramatic  music  has  underjjone    in    the 

*  The  WnrH  of  nandel.  Printed  for  Iho  German  Handel 
Society,  lotli  year. 


last  century  and  a  half!  While  Handel's  ora- 
torios are  still  to  a  great  extent  the  models  of 
thi;  sjiecic-s  of  composilon.  his  operas  arc  so 
antiquated  in  form  that  a  revival  of  one  of 
them  on  the  stage  would  be  to  our  taste  insuf- 
ferable. To  say  nothiiiL' of  the  modern  ''grand 
opera"  of  Meyei'bcer  or  Verdi,  the  distance  sep- 
arating Handel  even  from  Gluck  and  Mozart  is 
hardly  conceivable,  excejit  bv  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject.  Of  concerted  music  in 
treneral,  and  of  the  amply  developed  finale 
which  forms  so  imjiortant  a  feature  of  the  mod- 
ern opera,  we  find  hardly  a  trace.  The  char- 
acters come  on  the  stage,  carry  on  dialogues  in 
interminable  recitatives,  sing  a  song  or  two, 
and  2o  off  again.  In  the  large  majority  of 
Handel's  operas  there  are  no  choruses  except  a 
short  one  at  the  end  of  the  last  act;  and  some- 
times there  is  none  at  all.  Let  anyone  imagine 
what  it  would  Ix;  to  sit  throncrh  a  long  oratorio 
of  Handel's  with  all  the  choruses  left  out.  and 
he  will  have  a  fair  notion  of  the  music  of  tlie.se 
operas. 

And  yet,  inefTective  as  they  would  certainly 
be  in  performance,  these  old  scores  possess  pe- 
culiar interest  to  the  student.  Without  the 
oivras  we  should  not  have  had  tlie  oratorios. 
Though  containing  much  written  in  an  anti- 
quated taste,  they  also  evince  true  dramatic 
fc^eling.  especially  in  llie  individualization  of 
character.  All  thosc^  who  have  much  acquain- 
t-ince  with  Handel  will  know  that  this  was  one 
of  his  peculiar  excellencies.  Take  for  instance 
f^rtmnon — one  of  his  most  dramatic  oratorios. 
How  distinct  in  character  is  the  music  of  Mano- 
ah  from  that  of  the  slant  Hara'iha,  thouu'b 
both  ))ai'ts  are  written  for  a  bass  voice!  Or.  to 
tike  another  example,  compare  the  music  of 
the  two  mothers  in  the  second  part  of  Sohimon. 
.Vnd  the  same  feelinsr  for  dramatic  propriety  is 
perceptible  to  a  greatiTor  less  extent  all  through 
the  operas.  The  characters,  it  is  trtie.  seeme<l 
to  move  aiiout  in  the  old  faslii<med  bob-wigs 
and  knee  bri'e(dies  of  the  last  century  ;  but  thcv 
arc  real  flesh  and  blood  for  all  that. 

Take  acrain  another  iioint.  and  one  which 
will  iirobably  surprise  many  readers — the  instru- 
mentation of  these  works.  One  of  the  most 
general  mistakes  that  prevails  as  to  Handel's 
scorin'.:  is  that  it  is  thin  and  monotonous.  We 
nnhesitatingly  affirm  that  it  is  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  It  must  be  admitted  that  H  in- 
<lel  did  not  work  on  the  mntleru  system,  which 
too  often  reminds  one  of  the  theatrical  mana- 
ger who  "  iiaid  his  musicians  to  plav  and  not 
to  rest;  '"  he  frequently,  for  the  sake  of  vai-ietv 
and  contrast  in  tone-color,  accompanies  a  song 
chiefly  with  the  harpsichord;  but  hisscores  are 
full  of  novel  experiments  in  instrumentation : 
and  there  are  few  modern  effects  of  which  the 
cerm  may  not  lie  found  so.newhcre  in  his 
works  by  those  who  know  where  to  look  for 
them. 

The  operas  which  form  tlie  issue  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  present  year,  and  the  perusal  of 
which  has  suirsested  the  above  remarks,  are 
Sillfi.  Rtdnmixtn,  Flario,  and  Gliilh  Ct-mre. 
Each  of  these  works  presents  features  worthy 
of  notice,  and  a  few  points  may  be  indicated 
which  will  possibly  not  be  %vithout  interest. 

SiUa,  which  the  editor,  Dr.  C'lirvsander. 
states  to  be  the  smallest  of  Handel's  operas,  is 
(as  mentioned  above)  one  of  those  works  which 
has  never  before  been  published  at  all.  Tlicre 
is  no  record  that  it  was  ever  performed,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  original  manuscript  con- 
tains only  about  half  the  music,  and  the  pres- 
ent edition  is  prepared  from  '-a  very  faulty 
copy,  made  about  1780  by  an  incompetent  per- 
son."     Singularly  enough,   the  work   has  no 


overture:  whether  one  was  ever  writtui  for  it 
which  has  been  lost,  or  whether,  unlike  Han- 
del's other  operas,  it  had  none,  tlfre  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  The  probability,  at 
which  Dr.  Chrysandcr  hints,  that  the  work  was 
never  ])"rformed,  seems  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  Handel  made  use  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  music  in  later  compositions. 
Thus  the  charming  song  "Didce  nume,'"  in 
which  two  flutes  double  the  violins  in  the  oc- 
tave above,  was  afterwards  introduced  into  his 
Chandos  .\nthem,  "O  come  let  us  sinix,"  where 
it  may  be  found  with  the  same  orchestration 
as  the  tenor  song.  "  0  come  let  us  worship  and 
bow  down."  In  the  song,  "  Se  ben  tuona  il 
ciel  irato."  we  find  the  theme  of  "With  re- 
doubled rage  return  "  in  .fishna.  .-Vnother  air, 
"  Hai  due  vashe  pu])illette,"  was  used  with 
difTerent  words  six  years  later  in  Rivlnmislo, 
while  no  less  than  six  numbers  were  made  to 
do  duty  in  Ami'liyi.  an  iqi'ta  which  was  yvrit- 
ten  very  shortly  after  .'•'///'!,  and  which  was 
published  last  year  in  the  present  edition  for 
the  first  time.  .\s  nearly  all  tliese  six  pieces 
are  to  he  found  in  the  third  act  of  Amrtiliqi, 
one  is  inclined  to  conjecture  that,  towards  the 
close  of  the  comiiosition  of  this  work.  Handel 
was  pressed  for  time,  and  therefore  transferred, 
as  the  quickest  way  of  com]deting  it,  several 
numliers  frl^ul  the  one  score  to  the  other. 

With  the  exception  of  one  sonar  and  a  few 
bars  of  recitative  for  a  bass,  the  whole  of  the 
music  in  SUl/i  is  written  for  sopr.ano  and  alto 
voice.  In  nearly  all  Hauders  earlier  operas 
the  same  predominance  of  these  parts  is  obser- 
vable. Tenor  and  bass  voices  seem  to  have 
been  very  little  in  favor  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  The  heroic  parts  in  operas 
^vere  mostly  allotted  to  the  mezzo-soprano,  and 
were  intended  to  be  sun'r  by  rn^tniti.  of  whom 
at  that  time  Senesiuoand  Fariuelli  wci'c  among 
the  most  celebrated.  Even  in  his  oratorios 
Handid  not  infrequently  wrote  an  important 
male  part  for  a  mezzo-soprano  or  contralto  voice. 
Hence  the  anomaly  in  our  davs  of  hearing  at 
oratorio  iierformances  such  characters  as  Solo- 
mon. Barak  in  Vehny/ih,  or  the  warlike  young 
Otliniid  in  .huthna.  personated  by  a  lady.  Mod- 
ern civilization  will  hapnily  not  allow  them  to 
be  sung  as  Handel  intended  them  ;  and  we  must 
therefore  put  u))  with  the  dr.imatic  incongruity 
for  the  sake  of  the  music. 

Raihimisto.  which  was  written  in  1720,  is  on 
the  whole  a  niuch  finer  work  than  Silh.  In 
the  overture  may  be  seen  an  early  example  of 
the  contrast  between  the  wind  and  strinirs  to 
which  Ilandel  was  so  partial.  Many  of  the 
songs  in  this  work  arc  excellent:  of  one  of 
them,  "  Ombra  cara."  Sir  .John  Hawkins  in- 
forms us  that  the  composer  told  him  that  he 
considered  it  one  of  the  two  finest  he  ever 
made — the  ether  one  being  the  "Cara  sposa  " 
in  liiiialih).  Without  going  (juite  so  far  as  this 
in  its  praise,  it  may  justly  be  said  that  the  song 
in  question  is  one  of  Hanilel  s  liest.  There  is 
a  considerable  family  likeness  between  the  two 
songs;  and  both  of  them  are  remarkable  for 
the  boldness  of  their  harmonies.  Both  are  in 
minor  keys,  and  both  contain  an  important 
chromatic  feature  in  their  accompaniments. 
Did  Handel  consider  thein  his  best  songs  be- 
cause in  them  he  had  forsaken  his  ordinary 
tonic  and  dominant  harmonies,  in  which,  as  he 
said  "  Xow  A  tromps,  and  now  D."  and  had 
done  something  towanl  enlargintr  the  resources 
of  his  art  ?  It  is  possible;  for  these  two  airs 
are  much  more  modern  in  style  than  the  very 
large  majority  of  his  opera  and  oratorio  songs. 
The  length  to  which  this  article  has  already 
extended  forbids  mention  of  many  interesting 
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points  of  which  I  liad  made  a  note;  but  there 
i.s  one  piece  so  striking  in  its  drainatic  elTect, 
iind  so  in  advance  of  its  aL;e,  that  a  word  must 
be  said  alionf  it.  This  is  the  cpiartet  "Ocedere 
()  perir,"  which  was  written  fora  later  version 
fif  tli<:  work,  and  was  not  in  the  orif^inal.  In 
this  niovenient  Tiridate,  Kinj^' of  Arincaiia,  is 
threat.en"(l  with  death.  Three  of  the  persons 
of  the  dr.ima  pre.ss  round  him,  exhortinj;  him  to 
yiehl  or  perish.  ''Viidd  to  honor!  Yield  to 
love!  Yield  to  virtue!  "  they  cry;  mid  he  re- 
plies "  Non  cedo."  The  whole  movonicnt  is 
fidl  of  life  and  fire,  and  the  orchesti'atiou,  with 
indepenilent  parts  for  ol)oes  and  l);;s.soons,  in 
addition  to  tlie  string  ((uartet,  is  as  interesting 
as  the  voice  parts. 

Fiar'w,  the  third  opera  contained  in  this  year's 
issue,  is  not  as  a  wdiole  one  of  Handel's  best, 
nor  does  it  contain  much  on  which  it  is  neeilful 
to  dwell.  There  is,  liowever,  one  very  curious 
]ioiiit  in  the  instnimentation.  At  page  75  of 
the  score  is  a  song  with  oboe  obbligato,  "Amor, 
nel  mio  p'nar."  This  song  is  in  the  (for  Han- 
del) unus  uU  key  of  V>  flat  minor — thus  ap])ar- 
entlv  indicating  that  the  performer  had  an  oboe 
in  D  flat,  a  .semitone  above  the  ordinary  pitch. 
It  is  ditlicult  to  im:igine  othervvi.se  that  Handel 
wo\ild  have  written  the  part  in  the  key  which 
he  has  selected,  and  in  all  other  cases  he  inva- 
riably writes  for  the  oboe  in  the  usual  way. 
No  e.xplanation  of  the  change  is  given  in  the 
score;  it  can  tlierefore  only  be  noticed  as  a  cu- 
rious fact. 

The  last  opera  as  yet  published,  Oinlio  Cesare, 
is  one  of  the  composer's  finest.  The  recitative 
"Alma  del  gran  Pompeo  '  is  fully  equal  in  in- 
tensity of  expression  to  the  "  Deeper  and  deep- 
er still  '■  in  jephthn,  or  to  the  less  known,  but 
certainly  not  less  tine  recitative  in  Bdshnz^nr. 
"Vain  transitory  state  of  hnniau  empire." 
Many  of  the  songs  are  also  in  Handel's  best 
manner;  but  one  of  the  most  striking  points 
about  this  opera  is  the  richness  and  variety  of 
its  scoring.  To  mention  one  point — here,  and 
in  DO  other  of  Handel's  works,  unless  it  be  in 
some  of  his  still  unpublished  operas,  we  find 
four  horns,  one  pair  of  wdiich  (as  in  our  modern 
scores)  are  tuned  in  one  key,  and  the  other  pair 
in  a  (iitferent  one.  In  the  opening  chorus,  for 
instance,  which  is  in  the  key  of  A,  we  find  two 
corni  in  A  and  two  corni  in  D,  while  in  the 
final  chorus  in  U,  we  find  two  horns  in  G;  and 
two  in  D.  In  the  song,  "Va  taeito  e  nascosto, " 
is  an  elaborate  horn  obbligato,  which  even  now 
would  bother  some  of  our  best  players;  and  in 
the  song,  "  Se  infiorito"we  see  the  two  bas- 
soons doubling  the  violins  in  the  octave  below, 
quite  in  Moz.ai-t's  manner.  It  is  more  than  po.s- 
silile  that  Handel  was  the  inventor  of  this 
orchestral  effect.  But  the  most  curious  piece 
of  ondiestration  in  the  work  is  that  of  the  Sin- 
fonia  (page  .")4  of  the  score),  where,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  band  in  the  orchestra,  consist- 
ing of  a  stringed  quartet  and  two  oboes,  is 
found  a  second  band  on  the  stage,  which  is 
composed  of  one  oboe,  first  and  second  violins, 
viola,  harp,  viola  da  gauiba,  tlieorba,  (a  kind 
of  large  lute)  Ijassoons,  and  violoncellos.  As 
some  of  these  instruments  no  longer  exist,  it  is 
impossible  for  anyone  now,  however  expert  in 
score-reading,  to  realize  with  the  mind's  ear 
the  full  effect  of  this  combination.  It  is  easy 
enough,  however,  to  perceive  that  it  must  have 
been  remarkably  rich  and  sonorous.  Did  space 
permit,  other  instances  of  novel  orchestration 
might  easily  be  quoted  from  Handel's  works; 
enough  has  nevertheless  Ijeen  brought  forward 
to  disprove  the  general  idea  that  his  scores  are 
wanting  either  in  fulness  or  variety.  On  some 
future  occasion  I  hope  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  more  especially  to  the  subject  of 
Handel's  instrumentation;  for  tiie  present  I 
must  content  myself  with  what  has  been  already 
said.  Almo.st  every  new  volume  of  the  old 
master's  works  contains  some  specially  note- 
worthy features ;  and  musiclaus  will  find  both 
pleasure  and  profit  in  making  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  his  opL-vas  in  this  new  and  mag- 
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Boccherlni. 

M.  Maurice  Cristal  lias  published  in  tlie 
Meiirntrel;  of  I'aris,  a  series  of  biographical  and 
critical  notices  on  Boccherini  and  his  works. 
From  the  final  chapter  we  extract  a  few  of  the 
facts,  and  paraphrase  some  of  the  comments 
olTered  bv  M.  Cristal. 

Boccherini  died  on  the  28tli  May,  ISOf).  at 
Madrid,  aged  tlO.  It  has  been  said  that  his 
funeral  was  graced  l>y  the  Court  and  great  per- 
.sonages;  but  from  iufi^rmation  procured  by  M. 
Picqnot,  it  seems  that  his  liurial  was  humble, 
and  attended  only  by  a  few  devoted  friends  and 
neighbors,  for  the  most  part  unconscious  of  his 
great  genius. 

The  grace,  the  charm,  the  tenderness  of  his 
music  well  represent  the  epoch  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  a  period  of  restlessness  and 
higher  ambition.  The  ideas  of  Boccherini  are 
gathered  and  moulded  with  implements  of 
delicate  form;  and  they  are  so  completely  his 
own,  that  his  works  are  in  that  respect  quite 
exceptional,  and  give  the  impression  that  he 
knew  no  other  music  but  what  he  wrote  him- 
self. He  belongs  in  short  to  that  favored  class 
of  men  wdio  are  born  intellectually  independ- 
ent, in  whose  minds  there  are  already  inherited 
germs  which  fructify  in  the  country,  the  cli- 
mate, the  epoch  whence  they  spring.  They 
resemble  those  jewels  that  by  day  reflect  little 
light,  but  wdiich  in  darkness  shine  like  fixed 
stars.  They  have  ab.sorbed  through  time  the 
light  they  emit  and  with  which  they  are  satu- 
rated. Boccherini  is  a  romantic  Sebastian 
Bach  of  chamlier  music,  a  radiant  point  in  the 
art  of  southern  Europe,  in  the  warm  zone  of 
Venice,  Sicily,  and  Spain. 

It  is  to  Boccherini  we  owe  the  form  of  the 
movement  in  a  ijuartet  or  sym]5liony  known  as 
the  minuet.  His  music  in  regard  to  mere  vir- 
tuosoship  is  not  difficult,  compared  with  that  of 
Mayseder  and  other  of  his  contemporaries  and 
successors  in  the  north.  It  is  enough  if  in 
interpreting  Boccherini  we  can  seize  the  rhythm 
and  comprehend  the  style — an  acquirement  not 
by  any  means  common  on  this  side  of  the  Alps. 
Once  attained,  the  recompense  we  receive  in 
the  effects  of  Boccherini's  well  concerted  accom- 
paniments far  exceeds  the  poor  satisfaction  of 
mastering  mechanical  difHculties. 

The  makers  of  chamber  music  are  apt  to 
speak  learnedly  of  the  viola,  but  it  is  not  often 
they  bring  the  eflfecfs  of  that  instrument  into 
good  relief.  Rolla,  who  as  a  viola  player  had 
no  rival,  was,  after  Boccherini,  one  of  the  few 
composers  who  really  knew  how  to  emjiloy  it. 
Passing  over  Zamboni,  Benincori,  and  Fiorillo, 
we  must  not  forget  Bruni*—  the  libertine  Bruni, 
whose  trios  for  violins  and  viola  are  so  full  of 
taste  and  originality.  The  adagios  of  Bruni 
are  always  highly  praised.  They  are  short  and 
without  deveioiiment,  kinds  of  preludes,  but 
always  brimming  with  freshness  and  grace.  In 
the  hands  of  Alard  this  delicate  music  retains 
all  its  color,  all  its  accent.  In  the  trios  of 
Bruni  the  players  are  never  bored.  There  are 
no  long  rigmaroles,  repetitions,  and  mechani- 
cal substitutes  for  inspiration.  From  the  first 
note  to  the  last  the  music  "sings."  All  that, 
however,  pales  in  the  presence  of  Boccherini. 
The  works  of  the  latter  are  truly  offsprings  of 
genius.  The  conduct,  the  plan  of  his  music, 
the  system  of  modulation,  as  well  as  the  melo- 
dic ideas,  have  the  impress  of  his  individuality, 
and  remind  us  of  the  system  of  no  other  musi- 
cian. Everything  he  has  written  is  a  compound 
of  healthiness,  tact,  anil  sensibility.  The  inter- 
est and  variety  of  his  episcjdes,  and  the  appar- 
ent simplicity  of  his  phrases,  surprise  even  those 
most  familiar  with  the  effect  of  his  composi- 
tions. His  thoughts,  always  graceful,  often 
melancholy,  have  in  their  naivete  a  seductive 
influence  quite  indescribable. 

It  has  been  frequently  complained  of  Boccher- 
ini that  he  is  waoting  in  energy;  and  an  over- 
wise  critic  has  dubbed  him  '  'the  wife  of  Haydn. " 

*  Born  1759.  Died  1823.  The  music  of  Bruni  is  what  in 
soutlieni  Europe  they  cuU  "  pure  music."  That  is  melody 
not  liacliecl  out  on  tlie  pianeforte  or  suggestPd  by  some 
fancied  novelty  in  a  sequence  of  chords. —  Translator. 


The  sense  of  the  joke  is  a  mi.itake,  for  many  of 
his  quintets  are  full  of  passion,  vigor,  and 
animation.  His  harmony,  not  always  accord- 
ing to  syntax,  abounds  in  piquant  details.  He 
is  fond  of  unisonal  effects,  which  sometimes 
reduce  his  quartets  to  dnos.  But  the  device  is 
intended  and  contributes  to  that  general  effect 
of  a  comidete  orchestra  which,  by  his  marvel- 
lous skill  in  the  use  of  the  different  timbres  of 
the  strings,  he  produces  in  the  quartet.  His 
finales  arc  .somewdiat  archaic  in  color,  and  are 
perhaps  now  out  of  date;  but  his  adagios  and 
minuets  are  always  exquisite.  His  pastorales 
remain  incomparable. 

With  a  fecundity  equalling  his  originality, 
Boccherini  has  ])rodueec  ;30(i  instminental  com- 
positions. With  his  many  claims  on  the  atten- 
tion of  connoi.s.seur.s,  he  has  still  been  singular- 
ly neglected,  and  at  one  time  was  almost 
unknown.  Germany  is  only  now  beginning  to 
acknowledge  his  merits,  which  were  formerly 
summed  up  in  Gennan  opinion  in  the  criticism 
of  Spohr,  who,  on  hearing  the  music  of  Boc- 
cherini at  Paris,  observed  that  "it  did  not 
merit  the  name  of  music."  Boccherini's  fame 
has,  however,  since  been  thoroughly  vindicated 
by  a  galaxy  of  French  and  German  artists.  At 
Brussels  M.  Gevaert  is  perpetuating  the  tradi- 
tional glory  of  the  Italian  master,  first  made 
known  at  the  Conservatoire  by  Fftis. 

The  history  of  instrumental  chamber  music 
dates  from  the  end  of  theXVIIth  century;  but 
the  direction  it  has  since  taken  as  a  learned 
branch  of  the  art  is  due  to  Corelli.  He  was 
followed  by  Tartini.  The  pupils  of  thosegreat 
artists,  from  Geminiani,  Leclair,  Kardini.  &c., 
to  Viotti,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  XVHIth 
century,  represented  what  may  be  called  the 
virtuoso  school  of  chamber  composition.  It 
was  Boccherini  who  liad  the  honor  of  first 
launching  into  deeper  waters.  He  is  the  crea- 
tor of  the  trio,  the  quartet,  and  the  quintet, 
which  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  have 
developed. 

Boccherini,  during  his  long  residence  in 
Spain,  where  he  finally  died,  would  naturally, 
with  an  organization  so  sensitive,  absorb  at 
every  pore  the  national  coloring  of  Spanish 
music.  When  we  listen  to  his  dreamy  adagios 
and  passionate  largos,  his  minuets,  garlanded 
with  pizzicato  accompaniments  recalling  the 
silvery  sounds  and  balmy  atmosphere  of  a  star- 
ry night  in  Spain,  we  turn  our  thoughts  sor- 
row-fully to  the  humble  chamber  where  Boc- 
cherini, destitute  and  almost  starving,  bent 
over  his  desk,  is  transcribing  for  our  delight 
his  loves  and  dreams,  his  simple  piety,  and  in- 
consolable mournings. — Land.  ihis.  Standard. 


Liszt  and  Chopin. 

A    MrSICAL    SOUVENIR. 

[From  "  Brain.Ti  d's  Musical  World."] 

There  was  a  time  in  which  the  piano  was  a  spec- 
ies ot  religion.  When  the  aged  Field  was  on  his 
death-b»*d,  his  friends,  not  knowing  what  to  sav.  in 
order  tojirepare  him  for  the  last  ereat  change,  asked, 
"  Are  yini  a  Papist  or  Calvinist '?" 

"  I  am  a  pianist."  responded  thedyini  artist. 

Aiiiono^  the  arlepts  of  this  new  religion  the  most 
celebrated  were  without  doubt,  Chopin  and  Liszt. 
.\  ii'i-eat  many  censure  Liszt  for  his  indescribable 
liresumiition.  his  grand  charlatanism,  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  heroes  of  romance,  tor  his  strange  ninsi- 
ciil  theories;  in  spite  of  all.  the  superiority  of  the 
artist  is  in  asking  the  world  rapidly  tu  forget  the 
weaknesses  of  the  man.  Liszt  has  beea.  without 
doubt,  the  true  lion  of  the  piano.  All  the  ^reat 
artists  whom  we  have  interroLjated  on  the  subject, 
Chopin  excepted,  have  made  the  same  response: 
"  0,  Liszt  is  the  master  of  all,"  We  have  seen 
talents  more  pure,  more  perfect,  more  svmpathetic  ; 
but  no  one  has  had.  in  the  same  dea'ree.  that  elec- 
tric power,  that  musical  magnetism  that  impassions 
and  entrances  an  audience.  Liszt  was  many  times 
but  mediocre  in  playing,  when  he  was  troubled, 
ill-disposed,  or  prey  to  over-excitement ;  when  lie 
wished  to  play,  when  he  concentrated  all  his 
powers  to  make  a  grand  stroke,  and  held  his 
musical  poem  in  his  head,  in  his  heart,  in  his  fin- 
gers, in  his  nerves,  he  launched  like  a  thunderbolt 
over  the  trembling  andience,  and  prodv.ced  effects 
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wliich     no     other      nrtist     lias    producerl,     eXi:i-pt 
Papinnini, 

Scluini.T  n  h  i-i  said  of  li'm,  with  :\  m'\'nrf  of 
admiration  and  irony,  "  He  ia  as  brilli  int  as  li;j;lit, 
Krand  a";  a  tliundcTliolt.  and  Ifavus  aftur  him  a  strong 
odor  of  brimstotii'." 

We  liave  hcfn  acoustomed,  for  many  years,  to 
hear  Liszt  and  Chopin,  but  never  have  we  enjoyed 
their  playinn;  as  ilnrin;^  tlie  year  LSI-.  Tt  was  dur- 
inif  mj-  stay  at  Pastle  B.,  near  the  riijhthanlt  of  the 
Noir.  T)ie  mistress  of  the  castle,  an  illnstrious 
Wf>njan,  entranC'-<J  ali.  by  her  }^enius,  and  talents  ; 
but  she  was  loved  more  than  admired,  by  those 
who  know  her,  for  her  supreme  e;oodness  of  heart. 
She  was,  at  that  time,  entertaininc;  Chopin,  and  she 
had  positively  snatched  him  from  liie  vale  of  death. 
She  turned  from  hei  maternal  cares  to  him,  and  it 
is  to  her  influence  tliat  we  are  indebted  for  those 
last  eomjiositions  of  that  (genius,  so  jiure  and  so 
beautiful.  There  was,  in  that  year,  a  re\mion  of 
artists  at  the  castle.  Liszt  came,  accompanied  by  a 
star  from  the  Parisian  wrirld,  a  noble  lady  as  spirit- 
uelle  as  she  was  beautiful,  there  called  .\rabella,  and 
who  has  since,  under  an<^ither  name,  held  a  distin- 
guished jilace  in  literature. 

The  sublime  cantatrice,  Pauline  V..  witli  her 
husttand,  was  there,  who  preserves,  to  this  day,  the 
ideal  expression,  mistress  of  her  incomparable  tal- 
ent ;  Eugene  D.,  the  romantic  painter,  the  poet  of 
color  ;  B.,  the  great  actor,  ami  several  other  celeb- 
rities. After  the  childi-en  of  the  lord  of  the  castle, 
a  son  and  daughter,  were  a  niece  and  nephew,  and 
several  friends  from  the  i\ciii;hlioriiig  city,  with  their 
wives,  all  young  and  enthnsiastii'.  Such  was  the 
character  of  the  guests  at  tlie  Castle  of  N.  We 
were  hospitably  entertained,  and  our  liberty  was 
absolute.  There  were  guns  and  dogs  for  those  who 
liked  the  chase,  boats  and  tacdde  for  those  fond  of 
fishing,  a  magnificent  gardf.*n  tor  a  promenade — 
every  one  did  what  he  wished. 

Liszt  and  t^hopin  composed  ;  Pauline  V.  studied 
her  role  of  "the  Prophet;"  the  luislress  of  the 
cas'ule  wrote  a  romance  or  drama  ;  and  the  others 
amused  themselves  as  thev  chose.  At  six  o'clock 
all  assemljled  for  dinner,  and  did  not  disperse  until 
two  or  throe  o'clock  the  next  morning.  We  will 
not  relate  here  the  several  improvisations  which 
made  the  time  seem  so  short.  We  will  speak  chiefly 
of  the  music,  and.  above  all,  of  the  rival  pianists. 
Chopin  ]ilayed  rarely  ;  he  was  noT  willing  to  ]>lay. 
unless  he  was  sure  of  perfection;  nothing  in  the 
world  would  tempt  him  to  play  in  a  mediocre  style. 
Liszt,  on  the  contrary,  always  played,  whether  he 
pl.ayed  well  or  ill.  One  night  the  guests  wore  all 
assembled  in  the  great  drawing-room :  the  largo 
wind-iws  were  open,  the  light  of  the  moon  flooded 
the  room  with  a  golden  liirht ;  the  songs  of  the 
nightingale  and  the  jierfume  of  miirnonette  weie 
borne  on  the  breeze  into  the  room.  Li-zt  jdaved  a 
nocturne  of  Chopin's,  and,  according  to  his  custom, 
he  enlarged  the  style,  and  introduced  trills,  tremo- 
los, and  so  forth,  wluch  were  not  in  the  oriiri":il 
compositi<in.  Several  times  ('ho]iin  showed  signs 
of  impatience.  At  last  he  aiipro.aehed  the  piano, 
an  1  sai  1  to  Liszt,  in  n-i-.-ive  English  ; 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  hotu>r  to  l)lay  a  ]dece  of  mine 
as  it  is  writ'.en  ?  No  one  but  Cho[)in  has  a  right  to 
change  Chopin." 

"  0,  wrdl,  ]day  yourself,  then,"  said  T,iszt,  ari.-,ing 
from  the  piano. 

"  Willingly,"  s.-ii.l  Cho)vin. 

At  that  moment  the  light  was  extinguished  by 
a  large  moth,  which  had  flown  into  the  room. 
They  wished  to  relight  it.  "Xo!"  ciied  Chopin, 
"  the  light  of  the  moon  is  encuigh  for  me ;  extin- 
guish all  the  tapers' "  Then  he  played  an  entire 
hour.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  cfFect.  There 
are  emotions  that  we  feel  and  can  not  describe.  The 
nightingales  tried  to  rival  him  with  their  songs  ; 
the  flowers  were  refreshed  with  water  divine. 
Those  sounds  came  from  heaven.  The  audience 
■wore  in  a  mute  ecstasy — scarcely  dared  to  breathe  ; 
and  when  the  enchanter  finished,  all  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears— above  all.  those  of  Liszt.  He  pressed 
Chopin  in  his  arms,  and  cried: 

"  Ah  !  my  friend,  you  are  right.  The  works  of  a 
genius  like  thine  are  sacred  ;  it  is  a  ]o-ofanation  to 
touch  them.  Thou  art  a  true  poet,  and  1  am  only  a 
buffoon." 

"Come,  then,"  replied  Chopin;  "you  know  that 
no  one  can  play  Weber  and  Beethoven  like  \T)urself. 
I  P™.y  J'"",  play  me  the  Adagio  in  C  sharp  minor 
by  Beethoven — play  it  slowly  and  seriously,  as  you 
can  when  you  wish." 

Liszt  played  the  .Vdagio,  with  all  his  soul  and  all 
his  will.  Then  he  manifested  to  the  audience 
another  kind  of  emotion.     They  wept,  they  groaned. 


But  they  were  not  the  tears  that  Chopin  ha  1  caused 
to  flow;  they  were  cruel  tears,  of  whicdi  Oth(dlo 
speaks.  The  melody  of  the  second  artist  did  not 
touch  the  heart,  as  the  first  had  done  ;  it  was  like 
the  sharp  thrust  of  a  poniard.  It  was  no  lonaer  an 
elegy — it  was  a  drama.  In  the  meantime,  Chopin 
thought  he  had  eclipsed  Liszt  that  evening,  and 
boasted  of  it.  saying.  "  How  he  was  vexed  !  "  Liszt 
understood  him,  and  determined  to  be  avenged, 
sjiirituel  artist  thoui:!)  he  was.  And  here  is  what 
he  improvised.  Four  or  five  days  after,  the  com- 
pany wei;e  all  assemhh-d  about  the  same  hour — "  a 
short  time  before  midnight."  Liszt  entreated  Clio- 
pin  to  pl.ay.  After  a  great  deal  of  persuading,  he 
consented  to  play.  Liszt  then  demanded  that  all 
the  lamps  and  tapers  should  be  extinsuished.  They 
put  down  the  curtains,  and  the  obscurity  was  cotn- 
]>lete.  It  was  a  caprice  of  the  artist,  anrl  they  did 
as  he  wished.  At  that  moment.  Chopin  went  to 
take  his  place  at  the  |iiano.  Liszt  whispered  some 
words  rapidly  in  h's  ear,  and  tfiok  his  |)laeo.  (-ho- 
pin,  far  from  dreaming  what  his  comrade  wished  to 
do.  seated  himself,  witliout  noise,  in  a  neighboring 
arm-chair.  Then  Liszt  |.ilaved  all  the  compo-itions 
that  Chopin  hail  played  at  the  memorable  si^in'f,  of 
which  we  have  spoken.  But  he  knew  how  to  play 
them  with  such  exact  imitation  of  the  style  and 
manner  of  his  rival,  it  was  impossible  n<^t  to  be  de- 
ceived ;  and.  indeed,  they  were  all  deceived.  The 
same  enchantment  1  the  same  emotion  1  When  the 
ecstasy  was  at  its  height,  he  qniidcly  lighted  tlie  ta- 
pers at  the  side  of  the  piano.  There  was  a  cry  of 
sur))ri=e  in  the  asseml)ly. 

"What!   was   it  you'?  we   thought  it    was   Clio- 
]»in." 

"  What  savest  thou  ?"  said  be  to  his  rival. 
"  I  say,  like  all  the  rest,  1  should  have  thcuight  it 
was  Cho^.in." 

"Then  seest  thou  that  Liszt  can  be  Chopin,  when 
he  wishes'?  but  t"'h(»j)iti— can  he  b(!  T.,iszt  ? '' 

That  was  defying  him  ;  but  Chopin  would  not,  and 
dared  not.  accept.      Liszt  was  avenged. 

Sometimes  they  played  a  comedy  or  improvised 
a  drama.  They  had  a  pretty  domestic  theatre, 
and  an  assortment,  of  costumes;  they  gave  ordy 
the  subject  of  the  piece  and  the  distribution  of  th*; 
scenes.  The  actors  improvised  a  dialogue.  Liszt 
and  (^hopin  comprised  the  orchestra.  Two  pianos, 
placiul  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  stage,  covered 
with  drapery,  were  oecui>ied  by  the  virtuosi.  wUt) 
followed  the  piece  an<I  improvised  the  interludes 
according  to  the  changes  of  the  drama.  Here  again 
we  are  powerless  to  express  what  we  heard.  Both 
artists  were  gifted  with  a  ]n'odigious  memory  ; 
knowing  all  the  Italian.  French,  and  (iernian  operas, 
seiziiig  with  admirable  promptil  udi.'  the  moveui'-nts 
which  suited  the  situation. they  developed  them  with 
such  fire,  with  such  ardent  superiority,  that  the  ac- 
tors at  the  side  were  obligeil  to  cry.  Enough  '. 
enough  !  These  amusements  were  ulwavs  followed 
hv  a  magnificent  and  joyous  sujiper.  We  C'')uld  ea- 
sily fill  a  voluTue  with  the  memories  of  that,  summer  ; 
but  in  ord'.r  not  to  weary  the  reader,  we  will  end 
with  an  artistic  fantasm,  of  which  few  exami>les  are 
found  tinder  similar  circumstances.  There  was,  at 
the  end  of  the  garden,  an  es]ilanade  which  over- 
looked the  itinlU'  nnii\  which  was  paved  with  marlde. 
They  had  pl.aeed  there  a  table,  with  chairs  and  rus. 
tic  sofa,  and  it  was  surrounded  with  an  iron  railing 
to  prevent  the  children  from  falling  into  the  ravine 
below.  That  passage  was  known  for  its  wonderful 
echo,  which  would  be  repeated  three  or  four  times. 
The  children  often  amused  themselves  by  making 
sounds  in  order  to  hear  the  echoes.  One  evening, 
some  suggesteil  the  idea  of  carrying  the  piano  there 
to  ]day  some  fi'agments  of  romantic  music,  in  order 
to  hear  it  re-echoed  in  the  v.allev.  The  idea  was 
acceded  to  by  acclamation  ;  and  very  soon  the 
frienils  at  the  castle  took  the  magnificent  Erird 
grand  phano  on  their  slioul.lers.  and  carried  it  to  the 
esplanade. 

It  was  a  night  in  -Iiino.  There  was  no  moon,  but 
the  sky  was  burning  with  stars,  and  the  air  was 
calm  and  sonorous.  The  piano  was  opened  at  the 
side  of  the  valley,  and  Liszt  struck,  with  his  strong 
hands,  that  admirable  "  Hunter's  Chorus  "  from 
"  Euryanthe,"  which  you  all  know.  Naturally,  he 
stopped  at  the  first  and  second  phrase  to  the  re- 
spouse  of  the  echo  ;  at  the  first  pause  we  were  all 
seized  with  trembling;  it  was  a  new  poem,  an  im- 
mense ideal.  The  musical  phrase  was  too  long  to 
hear  the  first  and  second  echo  clearly  ;  but  the  third 
and  the  fourth,  or  the  echo  of  the  echo,  was  re-echoed 
j  without  losing  a  single  note.  Liszt,  exalted,  con- 
tinued to  accelerate  the  movement.  What  could  we 
say  '!  Each  |ihrase  was  a  subject  of  ardent  curiusit\% 
and  of  breathless  attention. 


The  last,  above  all,  where  the  chnru^  in  unison 
ch.-inged  into  (i  fl.it.  rolled  under  the  woods  of  die 
valley  with  a  heavy  accent;  but  the  last,  which 
changed  so  fiercidy  in  the  key  of  B  flat,  announced 
the  victory  of  the  human  will  over  the  obst.Lcles  of 
nature.  .After  that  flourish  of  trumpets  so  appro- 
priate to  the  circumstances,  Cho|)iM  to  ik  Liszt's 
jdace  at  the  piano  to  cry  and  sing  the  echo.  He 
composed  then  his  impromptu  Opus  <"i6,  if  we  mis- 
take not.  and  he  played,  for  the  first  time,  some 
passages  in  G  flat,  which  are  in  the  middle  of  it. 
That  transparent  ^Eolian  music  placed  Chopin  above 
himself  He  jirolonged  his  mysterious  convers  ition 
with  the  spirits  of  the  valley;  that  was  between 
them  and  him  a  strange  dialogue,  full  of  whisperings 
anil  murmuriiigs,  which  resembled  a  magic  incanta- 
tion. The  mistress  of  tin?  castle  was  obliged  to 
sn.atch  him  from  the  piano.  The  fever  had  come 
upon  him.  After  him  Pauline  V.  sang  a  romance, 
so  tender  and  so  native,  of  "  La  Molinara."  The 
air  was  admiralily  chosen,  for  each  phrase,  composed 
of  two  notes  only,  was  echoed  antl  re-echoed  from 
rock  to  rock  witii  a  clearness  wliich  was  ravishing 
to  all.  The  niece  of  the  lord  of  the  castle  next  sang, 
with  a  voice  fresh  an  1  vibrating,  a  popular  air, 
which  w.as  a  grand  success,  echoing  and  re-echoing 
with  a  particular  |deasure.  It  was  two  o'clock  in 
the  mornirig  when  retreshinenls  vvi-re  serv'ed,  and 
they  sang  in  chorus  to  send  a  last  adieu  of  gratitude 
t.o  the  echo.  The  dawn  was  already  whitening  the 
horizon  when  we  separati'd,  luirning  with  emotion, 
but  hapjiv  in  k"e|iing  the  memory  of  Ih.at  night  an 
inelfaceablc  souvenir,  O  where  are  ytui  now,  days 
(d'  youth  and  happiness?  Where  are  you,  glorious 
artists,  so  good,  so  artless,  so  indulgent  in  your 
grandeur  '.'....  Alas  !  the  greater  part  are 
dead  ;  with  two  exceptions,  all  are  like  the  shadow 
of  the  past  ! 

i'cioM  THK   l"lir,\,II    or  t'MARl.F.S  llol.l.l  \V,\T. 

Notes  on  "The  Messiah." 

1!Y  ,I01IN  CltllWllY. 

(Concluded  from  Page  150.) 

Xo.  17.  CllORCs— Glory  to  Oo.l  in  the  liigliest  ami 
peace  on  earth;  good  will  toward  nieii. 

One  of  the  most,  exquisitely  planned  pieces  known 
to  sacred  music,  this  chorus  will  repay  nil  the  ob- 
serv.ation  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  its  perform- 
ance. Short  as  it  is,  and  simple  as  it  may  ajipear, 
tin?  elements  of  effect  employed  in  it  are  many. 
First  there  is  tlie  I'ont.rast  between  the  heavenly  and 
the  earthly:  "  Cloria  //;  ^,riv/,«/.s  I)eo :  ct  iji  terra 
pax."  This  is  illustrated  by  the  om)doymi'nt.  for 
the  first  sentenct  ("  (xlory  to  God  hi  Ihr  Ji^iiIukI  ")  of 
till'  higher  voices,  accompanied  only  by  high  iastru- 
meutation;  for  the  second  sentence  ("  and  on  inrlh. 
jieace.")  the  men's  voices  enter  alone,  in  unison 
("  and  peace  ")  changing  to  octaves  ("on  earth,") 
the  orchestration  following  the  change,  and  empha- 
sizing it  by  uttering  the  munotonic  passage  in  the 
double  octave  below. 


and      peace    on      earth 


tS ---•—]■ — <>- 


H^f; 


Two  bars  of  treble  iiistrunipntation  take  our  atten- 
tion upward.s  a^ain.  and  a  s'^-cond  time  the  liearenlv 
sentence  is  siin*j:  by  the  hiixl"^''  voioe  parts,  the  ten- 
ors beiii'j^  taken  up  to  A  at  t!ie  word  "  liii^hest." 
Tlie  earthly  sentence  is  repeated,  to  the  same  mon- 
otonia phrase  jnst  i^pioted,  thoniijii  in  anoth(?r  key; 
and  then,  by  the  conversational  efTt-ct  of  a  few  bar:^ 
in  close  fugne.  the  four  parts  express,  as  if  to  eaidi 
otlier,  tlie  assurance  of  "  good  will  toward  men." 
Then  the  wlude  choir  joins  in  the  united  repnlition 
of  the  entire  passai^^e,  to  the  same  mu^ifal  plirases 
as  l)efore  ;  the  fugal  assurance  of  good  will  is  worked 
to  some  d('i:;ree  of  animation,  the  voices  Come  to  a 
cadence;  the  bnss  instruments  are  taken  out  nf  the 
accompaniment  (leaving  tlie  vinl  is  to  becomi'  tiie 
actual  bass,  with  the  same  aerial  effect  as  before); 
and  a  gra<lual  diminuen  lo.  combined  with  a  lifting 
np  of  the  instrumentation  to  the  hii^h  regi-;ter.  seems 
to  suggest  the  departure  f)f  the  anjjels. 

Such  are  the  means,  simple  and  ef^Vcti  ve.  and  be- 
cause effective  admirabU'.  by  wliich  II  in'U*I  has  il- 
Iiistrated  in  music  the  gospel  story  of  tlie  vis'.on  to 
tlie  shepherd-s. 

Nn.  IS.  Air— Rpioipp  crrpatly  O  driiitrhtrr  of  Zinn: 
shout,  O  iiarp;'uer  of  Jer     alem     Belioid  thy  Kingeo  m-Ui 


irs 
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nnto  thee.    IFo  ih  the  rilcrlitc'ouH  Savionr,  uiid  He  p1i;i]I 
Bpeuk  \\vnrt}  unto  thv  lieatlion. 

iS'jirnitive  now  cfivi's  place  for  a.  wliili- to  rfflcctivc 
miitfer;  iiml  tin-  key  nolc  nf  this  miinlMT  is  joyous 
fxiiltnlinii  fi^rtlic  v;\n<\  1.j(lin2;'8  voiu'lif^arod.  Note 
the  incenioiiM  little  pitrnses  to  Uio  word  "  tihoiit," 
i\nd  tlie  ^'ladsofMc  n-pct.ilion  in  tht*  oi-f?icstra.  The 
jirr(>iiip;iniin('rit  is  sin^-iilarly  free  and  Itrilliant  iu-i't'. 
All  .slinn.'  ill  Mil-  joy. 

No.  10.  Re«'itativk— Tlien  slialil  the  vyf»  <>f  thf  Mind 
be  Opened,  anil  the  c:\t»  nf  the  denf  unptopprd  ;  tlien  sh;iU 
tlie  I.-imc  niiiii  leap  as  a  h.irt,  and  the  tonp;"e  vf  the  dumb 
ehall  siiip:, 

Serves  to  introduce  the  next  number. 

No.  30.  Air— Ho  flhnll  feed  his  flock  like  a  nhephord, 
and  He  Hhall  g;itJier  the  hinilis  with  His  aiin,  and  carry 
them  in  His  hoaoni,  and  gently  lead  those  ihat  are  with 
VOUnp^, 

Come  unto  Him  ali  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  He  shall  pi-ive  yon  rest.  Tnke  Ills  yoke  upon  yon, 
and  leaniof  Hini;  for  lie  is  meek  and  lowly  of  heart;  and 
ye  Hhall  find  rest  unto  your  nouls. 

Thiy  ia  n  number  winch,  in  its  tender  pastoral 
ijrace.  speaks  its  own  si^fnificance  :  it  it  drrpg  not,  no 
words  of  description  will  convey  its  beauty. 

No.  21.    CilORiTS— His  yoke  is  easy,  His 'burtien  is  lisht. 

Of  this  cliorti'^,  which  concludes  the  first  pnrt  of 

the  ornton'o,  it  nfiist  lie  ndmitted  that  there  is  little 

to  say,  except  that  it  has  a  certain  joyoud  ligjhtness. 


PART  II. 
Tn  the  second  part  of  the  '*  Messiah  '  the  text 
takes  up  the  indirect  narrative  of  the  story  of  Christ, 
commen(nr?<i^  -with  reference  to  His  passion,  and  car- 
rvinar  the  suijcrested  action  on  to  His  ascension.  As 
the  first  part  has  elaborated  and  illustrated  the 
articles  of  the  Creed:  "  Who  was  conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  so  we  come 
now  to  the  development  for  ninsical  innstration  of 
the  articles — '*  SufTi^'ed  under  Pontius  Pilate  ;  Was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried.  The  tliird  day  iio  rose 
a;:jain  from  the  dead.  And  ascended  into  Heaven, 
And  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty." 

No.  22.  CnoRcs— Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world. 

This  is  a  number  of  which  nothino:  need  be  said 
except  that  it  appropi-iately,  and  with  great  forci- 
bleness,  conve3'3  the  words  wiiich  it  undertakes  to 
present  to  the  mind.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the 
tenderness  which  results  from  the  employment  of 
the  minor  n»ode,  with  phrases  of  slow  pace;  and 
constitutes  the  first  step  into  a  deep  stream  of  musi- 
cal pathos  which  is  now  to  be  passed  through. 

No.  23.  Air — He  wns  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  a 
man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  ciief.  He  gave  hi« 
bnck  to  the  smiters,  and  his  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked 
off  the  hair.  He  hid  not  his  f;ice  from  shame  and  spit- 
ting. 

The  exquisite  grief  of  this  number,  it  may  again 
be  said,  needs  no  comment  but  the  text  to  which  it 
is  set.  Tl>e  second  section  increases  in  indignant 
animation,  and  develop»s  from  the  cantabile  (frc- 
quentlv.  but  mistakenly,  omitted  in  performance,) 
wdiat  is  virtually  a  recitative,  with  unquiet  accom- 
paniment in  tl»e  orchestra,  leading  up  to  the  highly 
wrought  chorus  which  follows. 

No.  24.  Chorus— Surely  Pie  halh  borne  our  gTiefs  and 
carried  our  sorrows.  He  was  wounded  for  our  trans^res- 
eions  ;  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement 
of  oiir  peace  w.is  upon  Him. 

A  chorus  of  bitter  self-reproachful  lamentation. 
Mark  the  exclamatory  detached  plirases  "  Surely, 
surely!"  Mark  the  poignant  dissonances  at  "  He 
hath  home  our  griefs,"  emphasized  to  the  utmost  by 
taking  the  basses — to  whom  are  assigned  the  chro- 
matic notes  of  the  chords — to  the  top  <tf  their  regis- 
t'^r.  !Mark  the  entry  of  the  basses  with  an  A  flat  at 
"  He  was  wr)unded  "  against  the  G  of  the  altos, 
strticl;  a  beat  beforehand  ;  then  the  entry  of  the  ten- 
ors with  D  against  the  G  of  the  soprano  part;  the 
flingingofE  flat  by  the  trebles  at  "  (roj^HfW"  against 
the  tenor  D;  and  note  the  recurring  intensity  of  the 
dii?sonances  in  the  voice  parts,  enforced  by  an  almost 
violent  orchestral  aceomj^animent.  The  storm  of 
grief  is  at  length  expended,  and  a  change  comes  ov- 
er tlie  mn«ic  at 

No.  35.  Chokus— And  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed. 
A  finely  written  fugue  of  much  technical  interest, 
and  wortiiy  the  dignity  of  the  work. 

No.  26.  Chorus— All  we  like  sheep  have  pone  astray; 
we  have  turned  cver>'  one  to  his  own  way. 

And  tbe  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all. 


This  is  a  \ovy  remnrkable  piece  of  art-work  in 
s(uintl.  It  is  fhought  by  many  that,  in  accepting 
tlie  suggeslivcne-^s  of  the  simile  contained  in  ihclirst. 
sentence  ot'lhe  text.  "  like  sheep,"  Handi-l  has  passed 
l!ie  hounds  of  Icgilimale  sen>e-paiiiting.  (ind  pro- 
(hiri'd  tri\iality.  The  incessant  tnolion  kept  up  in 
the  bass  nccomf)animent  has  lieen  said — let  us  be 
permitted  to  think,  bv  an  exaggeration — to  repre- 
sent the  trotiing  of  i^heep  ;  certninlv  nothing  could 
l>e  more  piclnresfpieh'  suggestive  of  wandering  lliiin 
the  "contrary  motion '' of  the  parts,  the  reckless 
runs  at  "  gone  nxfrai/,"  or  the  wnntcn  tnrns  at  "  we 
have  tnriictiy  The  great  master  has,  to*  say  the 
least,  run  riot  in  descriptivetiess  ;  an<I  bv  a  manoeu- 
vring of  part.s  hardly  surpassed  anywhere,  lias 
painted  confusion  and  wilfulness  in  the  highest  col- 
ors.  The  continual  recurrence  nf  the  ?^poi'live  runs, 
and  the  rapitl  turns,  the  interjection  of  positive  ex- 
clamatory phrases. 


we  have      turn  -  ed 

and  the  incessant  movement  in  the  orchestral  parts, 
constitute  a  picture  which,  to  some  minds,  passes 
the  limit  of  petniis-ible  sugire^tiveness,  But  it  is 
magnificent,  if  exaggerated  ;  and  I  would  have  no 
ore  pronounce  upon  this  dnrra  till  tlie  end  is 
reached  ;  for  who  can  say  how  f.ir  the  sublimity  of 
it?  second  scct'nn  i.-=  depend<*nt  upon  tlie  li^ihlne^s  of 
tlie  first?  In  all  tone-art,  1  should  sav.  there  i^  no 
more  nwfnl  stroke  than  that  wh'ch  arrests  the  head- 
long progress  of  this  chorus,  when  the  organized 
confusion  is  at  its  lieight ;  and  pour^  out  that  te,  ri- 
b^e  adagio  "  And  the  I^ord  hath  laid,  hath  laid,  on 
Him.  on  Him,  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 

What  majestic  remorse  !  What  nobility  nf  self- 
reproach  !  The  busy  amble  of  the  orchestra  is 
stilled,  the  wandering,  wanton  voice  parts  are 
reined  up;  and  in  a  music-sentence  as  eloquent  as 
the  sacred  words  which  it  clothes,  the  bass  voices 
ui>lit't  themselves  an  octave  to  the  high  C,  and  de- 
scending gradually,  and  gradually  diminishing  in 
power  (the  other  three  parts  weaving  themselves 
slowly  in),  convey  the  awful  r<  flection  with  such  a 
sublime  vividness  that  I  have  never  yet  sung  in  this 
chorus  without — for  all  its  <)pening  triviality — find- 
ing tears  in  my  e^'es  at  the  end. 

No.  27.  Recitativf — All  they  that  see  Him  laug:h  Him 
to  scorn ;  they  shoot  out  their  lips,  and  shake  their  heads, 
saying—. 

This  little  number  serves  to  introduce  the  next 
well-marked  chorus. 

No.  2S.  Chorus— He  trusted  in  God  that  He  would 
deliver  Him :  let  Him  deliver  Him,  if  He  delight  in  Him.  g 
A  number  fnll  of  character,  in  which  the  choir 
personate  the  mocking  Jews,  and  the  expression  is 
taunting  and  ironv.  The  bass  sentence  with  which 
it  opens  is  a  well-known  point.  To  hear  it  come 
thundering  over  the  orchestra  in  solid  bolts  of 
spiteful  sound  at  a  Handel  festival  is  one  of  the  sen- 
sations of  the^e  great  occasions.  T!ie  short  chopping 
phrases  which  form  its  material  are  the  musical  em- 
bodiment of  brutal  insult. 

No.  29.  Recitative— Tliy  rehuke  hath  broken  His 
heart;  He  is  full  of  heaviness;  He  looked  for  some  to  hrive 
pity  on  Him,  hut  thei  e  was  no  man  ;  neitlier  found  He  any 
to  comfort  Him. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  well-known  group  of  num- 
bers for  the  tenor  soloist.  Anything  more  com- 
pletely at  one  with  the  spirit  of  the  words  cannot 
be  instanced  in  the  range  of  mn*ic  :  the  solemn, 
yearning  harmonies  of  the  accompaniment,  the 
pathetic  distances,  and  short  sobbing  tihra-^es  of  the 
voice  part,  make  up  together  a  picture  of  the  mo~t 
intense  depth  of  color.  The  march  of  the  modula- 
tion in  these  few  bars  is  a  study  in  itself;  at  every 
pulse  it  gets  deeper  and  deeper  in  intensity. 

No.  30.  Air — Behold,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow 
like  unto  His  sorrow. 

Searcelv  less  full  of  religious  pathos  than  the  fore- 
going is  this  sho?'t  air.  though  entirely  differing  from 
it.  in  that  modulation  now  ceases  awhile,  and  the 
harmony  turns  quietly  upon  a  centre,  instead  of 
moving  by  strides  to  a  distant  point. 

No.  31.  Recitative— He  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land 
of  the  living;  for  the  tmnsgrcssions  of  Thy  people  was 
He  stricken, 

Carries  the  modulation  towards  the  coming  air  in 
a  few  eloquent  progressions. 

No.  32.  Air— Tint  Thon  didst  not  leave  His  soul  in 
hell ;  neither  didst  Thou  suffer  Thine  Holy  One  to  see  cor- 
ruption. 

This  is  a  well-known  song  of  much  religious  grace 


and  dignity,  perfectly  conveying  the  sacred  words 
of  which  it  irt  the  vehicle. 

No.  33.  Ciioi(i*s— Lift  np  yniir  hc-ndK,  O  ye  frates;  and 
he  ye  lift  up.  ye  everlasting  doors;  and  the  King  of  Glory 
shdl  ctiuie  in. 

Wlio  is  llie  Kinp  of  Olory  ?  Tlie  Lord  strong  and  mighty  ; 
the  lyord  mighry  in  h:ittle. 

Lift  up  your  hcad^-,  O  ye  gates;  .ind  be  lift  up,  ye  ever- 
lasting; doors ;  and  the  King  of  Olory  shall  come  in. 

Who  is  the  King  of  fjjory  ?  The  Lord  of  HoBts;  He  in 
the  Kingof  Clory. 

This  choru-i  is  parallel  in  some  respects  to  "Glory 
to  God."  an  eaiTier  number  alrcadv  described.  It 
exemplifies,  at  the  entrv  of  the  voices,  the  same  de- 
vice of  leaving  r)ut  the  more  ponderous  sections  of 
the  choir,  the  tr-nors  and  basses,  for  the  purpose  of 
suguC^ting  celesti.'il  effect.  Presently,  however,  the 
men's  voices  entfp.  with  the  question  "Who  is  the 
King  of  Glory  ?"  the  reply  is  assigned  to  the  lighter 
sections  of  the  choir,  first  employed.  'Then  the  dis- 
tribution is  reversed  ;  the  men's  voices f altos  includ- 
ed) sing  the  aprstrophe  "  Tift  up  your  head^,"  and 
the  question  "  Who  i«  the  King  of  glory  ?"  i^  asked 
by  the  nitos  in  combinati()n  with  the  trebles;  the 
men's  vfu'ces  reply;  and  then  the  response,  "The 
Lord  of  frosts,''  is  given  to  all  the  V'  ices;  Ihe  divi- 
sion of  the  trebles  into  first  and  second  is  abandoned, 
and  the  full  chorus  proceeds  in  a  jovons  deveh)p- 
ment  of  the  reiterated  declaration,  "  The  Lord  of 
Hosts  !  He  is  the  King  of  Glory." 

No.  31.  RECiTATn'E— Unto  which  of  the  AncelB  said 
He,  at  nxiv  time  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begot- 
ten Thee? 

Serves  to  introdnce  the  next  choru«. 

No.  35.  CnoRC-i— Let  all  the  Angels  of  God  worship 
him. 

This  is  a  clearly  constructed  fugal  number,  of  no 
unworthy  calibre;  but  is  not  nnfreqnently  omitted 
in  performing  the  oratorio,  and  may  fairly  be  said 
to  be  redundant. 

No.  3G.  Air — Thou  a't  ^one  up  on  hitrh;  Thou  hast 
led  captivity  captive  and  received  sifts  for  men;  yea,  ev- 
en for  Thine  enemies,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell 
amonpr  them. 

Of  this  number  also,  ifc  may  be  said  that  it  is  not 
u worthy  but  redundant:   it  is  frequently  omitted. 

No.  37.  Chorus- The  Lord  gave  the  word  :  great  was 
the  company  of  the  preachers. 

A  picturesque  piece  of  choral  writing,  character- 
istic of  its  composer.  The  opening  proclnmatory 
sentence,  assigned  to  the  men's  voices  only,  in  uni- 
son, constitutes  one  of  those  effects  which  Handel  so 
often  seizes:  obvious,  simple,  dramatic.  Then 
come^  the  contrasted  rapid  sentence,  in  quavers  and 
semifpiavers.  "Great  was  the  company  of  the  preach- 
ers." giving  a  multitndinons  effect,  and  out  of  these 
two  phrases  the  wh'de  number  is  constructed. 

No.  38.  Air— How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that 
preach  the  Gospel  of  peace,  and  brhig  glad  tidings  of  good 
things! 

A  well  known  air,  of  that  religions  elegance  which 
is,  in  turn,  at  the  command  of  Handel,  like  more 
massive  effects. 

No.  3D.  Chorus- Their  sound  is  jrone  out  into  all 
lands,  and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world. 

A  dashing  fugal  chorus,  in  ^hich  the  configura- 
tion of  the  musical  sentences  follows  the  suggestive- 
ne-^H  of  the  w*irds.  as  does  almost  every  piece  of  the 
old  giant's  work  whose  creations  we  are  reviewing. 
Very  remarkable  in  this  respect,  is  the  phrase,  "And 
their  words  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

No.  40.  Air— Why  do  the  nations  so  furiously  rage 
together?  and  why  do  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing? 
The  kings  of  the  earth  rise  up.  and  the  rulers  take  coun- 
sel together  against  the  Lord  and  against  His  anointed. 

This  air  constitutes  one  of  the  great  opportunities 
for  the  principal  ba«s.  It  is  again  a  sound-picture. 
Syncopation,  or  rapid  motion,  in  the  orchestral  pre- 
lude, fore-shadows  the  agitation,  which  increases  up 
to  the  l-:*th  bar.  A  restless  effect  is  given  by  a 
change  of  figure  at  the  10th  bar;  the  12th  brings 
another  change,  and  increases  the  restless  effect; 
this  last  may  be  stndied  as  an  example  of  power 
gained  by  the  simplest  means. 
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No.  9.     CnoRus.— UNCLOUDED   NOW,   THE    FLAME  LS   BRIGHT. 

GENEKAL  CHORUS  OF  DRUIDS  AND  HEATHEN  PEOPLE. 
Sornwo.       Andante  maestoso.  J  =  80. 
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A  porfi'ct  stnrm  is  raispcl  in  the  linnil  by  tlio  rnp- 
id  iiliiyiny;  of  this  haii|iily-c<jncL'i\i.'d  nccompaiiiment 

Tlie  voicp  enters  firmly,  amirlst,  tlie  n^itntion  in 
the  li.inrl ;  but  snon  finrls  itself  rieeii|pied  in  render- 
ing a  fine  ehain  nf  triplets  to  the  wnrd  "  racfe  ;  " 
presently  a  descending  scale  passable,  for  voice  and 
orchestra  in  unison,  constitutes  a  first  climax. 
Presently  renewed  triplets  in  the  voice  part  are 
accompanied  l)y  trroups  of  semiqnaveis  in  the  band; 
then  a  peremptory  liar  of  a  four-times  reiterated 
piirase  for  the  voice,  is  suns;  to  the  restless  accom- 
paniment fisure  fore-^hndowed  in  the  lOth  and  11th 
bars  :  these  a^iain  work  up  to  a  passage  foniuled  f)n 
the  figure  already  heard  from  the  band  at  bar  12 
(quoted  above),  the  voice  as  weil  as  the  bass  accom- 
paniment beins;  assigned  the  periuiiptory  oscillating 
phrase  there  found  in  tlie  bass  of  the  accompani- 
ment. 

The  readi  r  who  has  followed  me  thus  far  in  dis- 
secting this  fine  number  will  be  able  to  trace  for 
himself  its  fui  Iher  extension,  whicdi  is  accomplished 
bv  use  of  the  same  material,  slightly  and  dexterous- 
]}•  varied,  but  kept  in  hand  to  tlu^  last. 

No.  41.  Chorus— Let  uslircfakthehlionds  asunder  and 
caet  away  tlu-ir  yol^es  from  us. 

This  is  again  a  chorus  of  which  the  turn  of  the 
phrases  ■'.Thich  go  to  make  up  its  nuiterial  has  been 
suggested  by  the  sense  of  the  words. 

The  ]>arts  enter,  in  rajjid  succession,  with  ajerked 
subject  of  short  detached  notes,  the  entry  of  the 
basses  being  especially  effective. 

With  the  second  sentence  of  the  words  "  .And  east 
away,"  comes  a  second  musical  sentence,  oajtable,  by 
emphasis,  of  conveying  a  feeling  of  still  greater  per- 
enii»!oriuess  than  the  first,  and  so  constructed  as.  in 
the  usual  course  of  fn^al  imitation,  to  bring  into 
simultaneous  utterance  a  dasliing  phrase  of  runs  in 
one  part,  short  sn.ajipish  reiterated  quavers  in 
anotlier,  and  angry  staccato  crotchets  in  a  third. 

Presently  reversion  to  the  first  words  of  the  text 
brings  reversion  to  the  first  phrase  of  the  music; 
after  a  time  the  imitation  becomes  more  er)mj)act. 
the  materials  of  the  musical  sti'ucture  ai'e  packed 
closer,  and  in  the  end  the  parts  are  brought,  in  a 
simultaneous  ]jassage.  to  an  end  staccato. 

No.  42.  IlEflTATIVK— He  that  dwelleth  in  heaven 
shall  laugli  them  to  scorn;  the  Lord  shall  liave  tliem  In 
derision, 

Citnneets  the  preceding  and  the  following  num- 
bers. 

No.  4.1.  Air— Thou  shalt  break  them  with  n  rod  of 
iron ;  Thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  ves- 
sel. 

Only  one  bar,  the  first,  of  the  aceompariiment  to 
lliis  vigorous  little  nmuber  needs  to  be  read  for  dis- 
covery of  its  key  thought ;  or  rather,  it  should  be 
said,  one  bar  and  the  first  note  of  the  next. 


The  phrase  is  almost  amusing  in  its  snggestiveness 
of  niusenlar  bodily  nctiim,  appropriate  to  the  words 
"  Thou  shalt  break  them."  The  v(jice  part  embod- 
ies the  same  vigor,  but  preserves  throughout  its 
own  I'phraseologv,  against  the  reiterated  figure  of 
the  accompaniment  which  runs  throngh  the  piece. 

THE  H.\LLELU.JAH  CHORr.S. 

No.  41.  Chorus— Hallelujah!  for  theLord  God  omnip- 
otent reiffueth. 

The  kingdom  of  tlii^  world  is  become  the  kin;;dom  of 
our  Lord,  and  of  his  Cliribt. 

And  He  shall  reign  for  ever  andover.  King  of  Kings  and 
Lord  of  Lords. 

An  outbreak  of  mairnificent  and  mnjestic  jor.  A 
disciplined  shont  of  tumultuous  triumph.  An  or- 
ganized elam(u'  of  praise.  A  pageant  in  which 
battalions  march  to  and  fro,  under  review  of  a 
monarch.  A  chorus  to  be  sung  bv  the  angels,  after 
Armageddon.       How  shall  an   idea  of    this  great 


"  rrallelu|nh  "  be  secured  and  imprisoneil  in  lan- 
guage ?  The  task  is  impossible.  No  eonunentary 
can  d'l  it  justice,  or  convey  to  the  reader  of  cold 
bbiclrand  white  words  a  breath  of  the  almost  beav- 
enlv  atmosphere  witli  which  it  sni'roiinds  the  svm- 
pathetie  listener  to  its  adequate  )ierformance.  The 
commentator  may  nuip  out  its  plan,  but  the  soul  of 
the  hearer  alone  can  realize  its  full  effect,  in  wdiich, 
as  in  eeervlhing  sublime,  there  are  elements  ineom- 
prehensihle  by  parts  of  speech.  Let  us  coldly  take 
it  to  pieces:  when  this  has  been  done,  the  mind 
which  is  large  enough,  ami  warmed  sufficiently  by 
a  spiritual  element,  can  add  tor  itself  the  glow,  the 
brilliance,  the  splendor,  whiidi  cannot  be  descriiied, 
but  may  be  felt. 

A  joyous,  animated,  orchestral  foretaste  preludes 
this  almost  more  than  human  conception.  (»nl\" 
three  bars.  The  impatient  shout  can  be  restrained 
no  longer,  and  the  voices  enter,  all  together,  in  a 
grou])  of  l)right,  loud,  exclamatory,  slmidtaneous 
phrases:  boi'ii  of  the  word  to  which  tlu-v  are  jointed, 
"  Halleluiah."  Of  the  five  H.iUelujalis  ivhieli  con- 
stitute the  iirst  little  secti(m  of  the  chorus,  four  arc 
emliodiments  of  the  expr-i-ssion  known  as  the  "  pla- 
gal  eadenct? :  "the  til'th  embodies  a  "  perfei  t  cadence" 
■n  the  same  key.  Harmonicdly  the  material  is  of 
the  simplest;  chords  of  tonic,  sid)dominant,  and 
dominant. 

The  next  five  llallidnjahs  are  a  transposition  nf 
the  first  gron|.i  into  the  key  of  the  dominant ;  and 
after  this  exclamatory  announcement  of  the  key- 
(dirase.  the  first  sentence  subject  enters.  In  unison 
for  all  the  parts  and  ,dl  the  instruments,  indelibly 
tuigraved  at  the  outset, 
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For     the  Lord  God  omni  -  potent  reign-eth 

Four  more  exclamations  of  '•  Halleluj.ah  "  in  the  key 
of  the  dominant,  tc)  phrases  of  the  first  type;  and 
then,  majr-stic  and  emphalie  bv  its  seat  being 
changed  to  the  key  of  tlu^  tonic,  is  repeated.  "  b'oi" 
the  Lord  OofI  omui[)Ot(Mit,  reignelh."  .\nother 
group  of  "  Hallelujahs."  this  *ime  literal  adaptations 
of  the  (U'diiiary  monotonic  "  Amen  "  wdTudi  church 
choirs  sing  after  collects:  and  then  the  comjioser 
commences  to  weave  his  two  threads,  hitherto  dis- 
tinct, tftgether  in  (uu-  texture.  The  treble  voices 
restate  the  sentence,"  l-'orthe  Lord  (lorl  ouiinpotent 
reigncth  ;"  the  tenors,  then  the  altos,  then  the  basses, 
throw  under  it  the  exclanuitorv  "  Ilal'elujah."  into 
which  the  trebles  again  break  the  instant  their 
entuieiation  of  the  slower  sentence  is  eom]dete  ; 
while  the  men's  voices  as  instantlv  take  up,  in 
another  kev,  the  longer  sentence  ''  I'or  the  Lord  God 
onunpotent  reigneth."  IJright  Hallelujahs  from  the 
lighter  voiees  now  play  round  the  more  massive 
]ihrase  of  the  men  :  in  a  mnment,  as  soon  as  this  is 
out  of  their  mouths,  the  men  break  also  into  Halle- 
lujahs, and  n  new  ell'eet.  the  overlapping  and  alter- 
nation of  tlie  exclamatorv  sentences,  is  introduced. 
A  fifth  tinu^  the  sentence  recurs — "' l-'or  the  Lord 
(iod  omnipotent  reigneth,"  assigned  this  lime  to  al- 
tos and  tenors,  the  basses  and  trebles  aecompanviug 
with  ejaenlations,  not  simtdtaneous.  as  at  first,  but 
aUei'uated  ami  o\'erlapping,  as  just  )iresented. 
This,  however,  is  the  last  reiieliiion  ;  and  the  mass 
of  singers  are  brought  altogether  to  a  rest,  amidst  a 
tunndt  of  instrumentation  constructed  out  of  the 
same  material  as  the  voice  i:arts.  Here  the  first 
section  of  the  chorus  ends. 

Eight  bars  of  smooth,  slowly  moving  harmonv 
for  voiees  and  orchestra,  to  the  words  "The  king- 
dom of  this  world  is  beer)mc  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  his  Clirist,"  here  occur,  relieving  the 
already  highly  wrought  workmanship,  and  prepar- 
ing clear  gnumd  for  a  new  theme.  Strneturallv, 
these  eight  bars  are  not  related  to  the  rest  of  the 
material;  resthetically  their  office  is  iiTipnrtant: 
they  calm  the  excited  attention,  and  throw  into  con- 
trast the  tumultuous  effect  of  wdiat  has  preceded, 
and  that  which  is  to  follow.  What  was  the  object 
of  Handel,  at  the  point  "  is  become."  in  entering  the 
alto  voices  a  quarter  nf  a  bar  before  the  rest'.'  I 
think  it  may  be  felt.  The  object  was,  without 
doubt,  to  heighten  the  quiet  effect,  to  blunt  a  little 
the  edge  of  a  siinuUnneotrs  entry.  How  welcome, 
in  fact,  is  this  lull  of  the  action  !" 

The  second  section  of  the  Hallelujah  chorus  com- 
mences with  the  sentence  "  And  He  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever."  which  tlie  basses  first  give  out,  un- 
covered by  the  other  parts,  and  supported  by  the 
orchestra  in  uidson.  As  with  the  sentence  "  For 
the  Lord  God  omnijiotent  reigneth,"  so  with  this; 
it  is  written  up  black  on  a  wliite  ground;  a  moun- 
tain outline  against  a  clear  sky. 
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and  He  shall  reign  for  -  ev  -  cr  and      e  -   ver. 

As  soon  as  the  basses  h;tv(^  nnnrmneed  this,  the 
tenors  imitate  it  in  the  donunant,  the  basses  throw- 
ing in  ejaculations  of  "  for  ever!  and  ever!"  the 
altos  re])eat  it  in  the  same  kev  as  it  was  propounded, 
the  ejaculations  continuing;  then,  in  turn,  the  treb- 
les repeat  the  tenor  version.  Meanwhile  the  basses, 
with  the  altos,  are  assigned  exclamations  of  "  f<ir 
ever"  "and  ever"  wdiich,  while  they  refer  back  to 
the  opening  Hallelujahs,  foreshadow  the  miu'e  pon- 
derous exclamations  of  the  same  words,  "  for  e^■er  " 
—  "  and  ever" — wdiich  are  presently  to  be  heard. 

Eatdi  r)f  the  four  voice  fiarts  having  now.  in  turn, 
pronounced  the  triumphant  sentence  "  And  He  shall 
reign  for  ever  and  ever,"  a  new  [ilirase,  m.ijestic  in 
its  monotonic  simplicity,  occnrs. 


^ 


King  of        Kin;;s 
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Against  ting  strni^ht  lineoftono.  Ru^tfiinerl  bv 
troblos  nnd  nllo?.  Mie  men's  voicc"^  fllnn;  Mip  alrearlv 
ostabli>Iu'il  oj;uniIarions.  now  jiixTdpositinnod.  am) 
shnwn  to  bp  identical,  "for  ever" — -"and  ever" — 
"  Ilallelujali  " — "  Ilnlloliilah."  TTovg  a^ain.  tlie  sub- 
ject, tlu*  iimnolonic  "Kincr  "f  Kin^s  "  plira<;p.  is  an- 
nounced without,  iiarnionic  rt>vcr  of  anv  kind  ;  nnd 
at  its  every  sta^i^e.  as  it  risc>  ]in'senMy  nn  a  innc^nifi- 
cont  ladder  from  D  to  G  above  the  staff,  it  is  set 
forth  witlioiit  veil,  in  unison  of  voiees  an-l  truniiict. 
A  nia-stcrly  distinctness,  makini;  the  plan  of  tlic  nnm- 
i)er  palj^alile  to  the  ear,  is  Tlie  result. 

Tilt'  reader  who  has  followed  me  to  this  point  is 
in  posses^ii)n  of  all  tlie  material  of  this  wonderful 
(diorus  ;  the  rest  is  coMibinalic)n  and  modification  of 
the  already  stated  [)hrases.  Rut  what  masterful 
combination  and  moditlcation  !  First  comes  that 
mairnifjccnt  ladder  of  monotonic  sentences,  assi^'ncd 
to  the  trebles  ami  the  trumtiet,  rising'  successively 
and  majestically  fruni  Tts  to  V.i^,  Fs,  and  Gs  ;  a  bri^^iit, 
stroni:^  roiie  of  sound,  suirijestin^'.  nay  reqnirinir.  at 
every  successive  chan^-e  of  the*  note  upwards,  n 
chan^-e  in  the  tonality  of  the  acc'inipanvimr '^'i'l'^ida- 
tions  "  for  ever  "  —  "'  and  ever  "  —  "  ll;d!elnjah." 
First  these  are  but  a  recall  of  tJie  Initial  exclamations 
of  "  Hallelujah  ;"  then  the  treble  monotone  shifts  to 
F,  nnd  the  harmony  chaui^cs ;  it  rises  to  F  sharp, 
ami  an  A  sliar]>  lights  up  the  harmf)nv.  and  brinc^.s 
it  into  the  r(dativo  minor;  it,  mount?  to  G.  anfl  tlien 
the  ejacnlalions  cease,  to  enable  all  four  voices  at 
loncr'h  to  unite,  for  tlie  iirst  time,  in  the  wru-ds 
"  Kins:  of  Kinij?.  and  Lord  of  Lords. '  "Which  iVm^, 
the  basses  restate  the  subject  already  first  entrusted 
to  them,  "  And  lie  shall  reiirn  fnr  ever  anrl  ever." 
this  time  in  the  dominant ;  the  trebles  then  repeat 
it  in  the  tonic. 

The  accumulation  of  forosbadnwe<l  efTcets  now 
comes  on  tin*  ear  more  rapidlv  than  the  pen  can  de- 
scribe; the  uien  thunder  nut  in  turn  the  monotoinc 
phrase  "  Kin:^  of  Kincrs."  solid  and  rotund,  on  the 
keynote  D,  and  wliile  tlie  tenors  prnlonsr  the  nnte, 
the  three  otlier  parts  recur  to  tlie  ejaeulatory  "  for 
ever" — ''and  ever;''  the  men's  voices  reunite  f'>r 
another  proclamatory  shout,  "  and  Lord  of  Lorrls." 
a;;ain  tonic  and  nioiuitonic  ;  the  tenors  attain  pro- 
lonij  the  r>.  and  the  other  voices  a^iain  ejaculate, 
this  time.  "Hallelujah!  Hallelujah!"  the  basses 
once  airain  reiterate  "  ,\nd  He  shall  rci^'n  for  ever, 
for  ever  and  ever,*'  followed,  nt  the  closest  possible 
distance,  by  the  altos,  the  other  voices  cove.'in^:; 
the  sections  of  the  choir  boixin  to  move  in  massive 
steps  too^ether ;  the  bold  phrase  ''and  He  shall 
rei^n"  is  recurred  to  for  the  last  time ;  for  an  in- 
stant, the  voices  come  to  a  simultaneous  rest ;  then, 
throu2:h  the  rushini;  and  ai^ifated  orchestration, 
tlirouirb  the  sweep  of  strinc^s,  the  jticrcins:  pip''  (*f 
flutes,  the  irrind  of  bassoon.^?,  the  noise  of  drums,  the 
thrill  of  trumpet,  and  blare  of  tionibone,  eomethun- 
derin<;  forth  four  united  Hallelujahs,  to  the  same 
chords  as  before  of  tonic  and  subdomuiant :  and  at 
the  fourth  there  is  silence.  A  silence  which  rins:?. 
A  silence  filled  with  t!ie  nieniorv  of  sublime  sounds. 
A  silence  during:  which  the  wholo  chorus  rn.^hes 
throuffh  the  mind.  The  fir.st  moment  of  silence 
since  the  first  note  of  the  chorus.  And  then  the 
whole  mass,  trebles,  altos,  tenors,  basses  :  strincrs, 
reeds,  flutes  ;  brass,  drums  ;  plun^re.  ns  into  a  stream, 
into  one  last  broad  prolonged  Hjllelujah  ;  the  epit- 
ome  of  the  whole — 
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I'AUT  111. 
TIad  tlio  "Mrssiiili"  ohcIimI  with  tlie  llalli'lajnli 
cliorus,  it  min'lit  sl.ill  have  hciTi  acconntctl  the  groat- 
cst  and  bi-oadcst  work  ol'  its  Kind  ;  ounsidcM-cd,  how- 
ever, as  coextensivi-  in  snbjpct  with  that  portion  of 
the  Creed  which  relates  to'the  Seeond  Person  of  the 
Codhead,  a  third  part  was  necessarj-.  To  prolonp; 
a  work  so  far  must  be  accounted  a  weia:htv  task,  if 
interest  is  to  be  sustained  ;  but  Handel  has  proved 
equal  to  it,  and  although  there  are  number.3  in  the 
third  part  of  the  "  Messiah  "  which  can  be,  and  usu- 
ally are,  omitted  in  performance,  there  are  also  new 
effects  which,  when  a  key  to  their  appreciation  is 
given,  should  sustain  the  attention  of  the  earnest 
auditor  without  sense  of  flaa-g-in;;.  These  are  the 
introduction  of  the  unaccompanied  vocal  quartet, 
and  the  trumpet  solo.  The  first  of  Uiese  gives  an 
almost  supernatural  tone  to  the  musical  atmosphere, 
the  second  introduces  an  element  of  striking  dignity 
and  prominent  interest.  A  third  feature  of  the 
o-ener.al  plan  of  the  third  part  might  be  mentioned, 
equally  efficient  in  sustaining  the  high  general  in- 
terest of  the  oratorio,  though  not  so  easily  appreci- 
able except  to  those  who  can  look  at  the  work 
broadly:  I  mean  its  magnificent  cadence.  I  do  not 
refer  by  this  term  to  the  few  chords  which  end  its 
last  number  :  those  are  the  cadence  of  that  number  ; 
I  mean  tlie  whole  of  that  wonderful  chorus  "Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  "  with  its  elaborate  appended  "Amen." 
—a  chorus  unsurpassed  in  the  qualities,  which  its 
position  demands,  of  breadth,  dignity,  and  elabora- 
tion,—which   forms  the  cadence  to  the  work  as  a 

whole. 

[Coucludea  on  last  page.J 
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BOSTON,     JAN.     S ,     1870. 
The  Christmas  Oratorios. 

The  great  Music  Hall  was  crammed  on  the  even- 
ing of  Chr.stmas  with  eager  listeners  to  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society's  sixty-fifth  performance  of  the 
"Messiah."  And  a  very  fine  performance,  on  the 
whole,  it  was.  Mile.  Tietjexs  was  of  course  the 
prime  attraction  with  a  great  number.  She  sang 
the  great  soprano  arias  gloriously.  Her  large, 
rich,  thoroughly  musical  and  pure  voice  was  here 
engaged  in  the  noblest  service.  She  saug  with  fer- 
vor, with  right  understanding,  and  with  thoroughly 
artistic,  chaste  expression.  The  strong  declamato- 
ry passages  were  all  given  in  the  noblest  style  and 
without  overdoing.  "  Rejoice  greatly  "  welled  up 
from  deep  springs  of  unaffected  gladness  and 
unfailinf  opulence  and  buoyancy  of  tone  ;  and  the 
second  part  of  it  was  touched  with  just  the  right 
shade  of  tender  seriousness.  In  "I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,"  there  was  no  forced,  defiant  dec- 
lamation, no  tedious  conventional  sentimentality; 
it  was  calm,  deep,  blissful,  assured  faith  ;  and  every 
phrase  and  note  of  the  music,  every  accent  and  gra- 
dation of  light  and  shade,  was  in  accordance  with 
that  lofty,  sincere  mood.  Who  of  us  will  live  long 
enough  to  hear  a  worthier  interpretation  of  that 
heavenly  music !  We  might  say  as  much  of  all  her 
efforts  that  night ;  efforts  they  hardly  seemed  to  be  ; 
they  were  at  all  events  spoutaneous;  feeling  ex- 
pressed itself;  and  each  thing  th.at  she  did  was 
wholly  in  keeping  with  all  the  rest. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  S-\WYER  gave  a  careful,  well  conceived 
and  o-raceful  rendering  of  the  contralto  solos ;  her 
sino'iDo'  was  more  remarkable  for  tenderness  and 
sweetness,  and  for  a  certain  even  excellence,  than 
for  power.  Mr.  M-\.\s  has  a  light  tenor  voice,  of 
o-reat  sweetness,  very  pure  and  even,  and  made  a 
marked  impression  by  his  intelligent,  artistic  and 


expressive  style,  particularly  in  the  pathetic  pieces: 
"  Thy  rebuke,"  etc.  Into  "  Thou  shalt  d.-ish  them  ' 
he  also  threw  a  vigor  that  was  hardly  expected  of 
him.  achieving  a  complete  success.  Mr.  IIiidolph- 
sr-.N  has  not  all  the  voice  he  once  had,  and  some  of 
his  ba.ss  tones  sound  dry  ;  but  his  style  and  execu- 
tion were  masterly,  ujaking  the  well  l;nown  bass 
.'irias  micoiiiinonly  acceptable.  In  "The  trumj^et 
shall  sound  "  he  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  an  oc- 
casional fault  of  intonation  in  the  trumpet  ohiir/alo, 
for  which  the  innocent  offender  has  been  most  wan- 
tonly held  up  to  scorn  by  some  of  our  considerate 
critics  :  surely  his  performance  was  not  worse  than 
the  average.  But  we  do  think  it  not  in  good  taste 
to  station  the  trumpet  in  the  forefront  of  the  orches- 
tra, and  thus  court  attention  to  his  part  as  to  apiece 
of  solo  virtuosity  ;  it  should  have  the  air  of  spring- 
ing unexpectedlj'  and  spontaneouslj'  out  of  the  heart 
of  the  orchestra. 

The  chorus  was  large,  but  the  balance  of  the  four 
parts  not  quite  so  perfect  as  usual.  Strangely  the 
basses  were  too  feeble,  while  the  contralto  was  the 
strongest  part  of  all, — a  solid,  rich  and  rrusical  mass 
of  tone.  Nearly  all  of  the  choral  work  was  done 
with  spirit  and  with  even  excellence.  A  few  short- 
comings, in  such  "  catchy  "  choruses  as  "  His  yoke 
is  easy,"  "  Let  us  break  their  bonds,"  scarcely  dis- 
turbed the  beautiful  and  grand  impression  of  the 
whole. 

With  success  even  more  signal  The  Creation  was 
given  the  next  evening.  Bating  some  carelessness 
in  the  orchestral  accompaniment  the  choruses  (with 
better  balance)  went  splendidly.  The  Trios,  too, 
were  beautifully  sung.  And  the  great  voice  and  art 
of  Mile.  TiET.iEN's  triumphed  in  this  more  flowery 
and  graceful  melody  as  fully  as  they  did  in  the  3fes- 
siah.  We  only  wondered  at  some  changes  of  the 
verbal  ■text,  for  which  we  could  perceive  no  reason. 
Why  "On  mighty  Hi»(<7s,"  instead  of  "  pens  ?"  Is 
it  not  a  pleasure  to  have  the  original  meaning  of  a 
word  preserved  for  once  in  such  connection  with 
undying  music  ?  Pen,  from  Latin  pfnna,  wdiich 
ineans  wing.  And  what  is  the  objection  to  the 
"  cooing  "  of  the  dove  ?  It  is  a  word  expressive  of 
the  natural  sound,  and  surely  it  is  a  good  vowel 
sound  to  sing.  Nut  caring  to  go  back  so  far  as  Jen- 
ny Lind,  we  never  heard  the  two  great  airs  more 
exquisitely  sung  ;  and  the  music  of  Eve,  in  the  third 
part,  WHS  given  with  a  genuine  warmth  and  tender- 
ness, which  had  no  t,airit  of  the  weak  sentimentality 
which  too  often  takes  its  charm  away. — Mr.  M-4.\s 
sang  sweetly  and  artisticalh'  as  before,  though  his 
voice  betrayed  exhaustion  fi'om  previous  eft'orts,  or 
perhaps  from  a  cold. — Mr.  Jo.^^-  F.  Winch  sang  the 
descriptive  bass  solos  with  admirable  effect. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  have  now  in  hand 
for  the  Easter  season  Handel's  Joshua  (new  here) 
and  the  entire  M'atthno  Piission  Music  of  Bach,  with 
the  view  of  giving  its  two  parts  separately  on  the 
morning  and  evening  (or  afternoon)  of  Good  Fri- 
day. 

Fourth  Harvard  Syjiiphony  Concert. 

Deprived,  by  a  paramount  duty,  of  the  op- 
]5ortunity  of  listening  to  any  of  the  Concerts  of  last 
week,  we  will  let  others  speak  of  one  of  the'  most 
interesting  orchestral  concerts  of  the  season,  re- 
serving our  own  comments.  We  select  two  notices 
which  seem  to  us  the  best  considered  a  id  the  fair- 
est. The  Traveller  of  the  following  day  (Dec.  28) 
says  of  it : 

The  programme  consisted  of  four  numbers,  but  Iavo  of 
these  were  of  such  proportions  as  to  make  the  concert  of 
about  the  usual  lenjrth.  Gade's  vivid  and  vij^orous  over- 
ture, "In  the  Highlands,''  and  Boieldieu's  overture  to 
"La  Da:ue  Biauclie,"  opened  and  conchided  the  pro- 
gramme respectively,  both  being  well  performed.  Mr. 
Hugo  Leonbard  was  the  soloist  of  the  afternoon,  and  ap- 


peared in  the  Beethoven  Piano-forte  Concerto,  No.  5,  in  E 
flat(Op.  73).  'ilie  artist  acquitted  liimself  with  his  wonted 
.iu  Ignient  anfl  fine  feeling,  and  CBpeclally  in  tiie  a'Jaffio 
lirougUt  out  the  sentiment  of  the  work  with  clearness  and 
beauty.  The  moKt  interesting  work  of  the  afternoon  waa 
the  Symphony  in  C  by  Schubert,  iristrumented  for  orehea- 
traby  JoKcph  .Joacliim  from  the  grand  duo  for  piano  (op. 
140).  'i'he  nnmlier  proved  tliroughout  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, full  of  color  and  warmth,  and  rich  in  beautiful 
themes.  Each  of  the  four  movements  has  a  charm  of  its 
own,  and  the  work  never  grows  thin  or  unimpressive.  The 
last  movement  is  very  bright  and  hapjiy,  and  .abounds  in 
delicate  conceits.  The  scoring  is  broad  and  vigorous,  and 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  piano  work  a  wealth  of  instru- 
mental coloring.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  number 
again  at  an  early  dale.  The  orchestra  played  with  much 
excellence  and  devotion,  and  has  not  done  better  work 
this  season.  We  have  a  hint  of  an  extra  rehearsal  (vol- 
untary on  the  part  of  the  orchestra)  which  is  probably  the 
cause  of  the  better  performance.  An  aclcnowledg^'ment  of 
this  extra  service  on  the  part  of  the  orchestra  is  certainly 
no  more  thin  is  due. 

This  impression  is  shared  by  the  Globe  : 

The  symphony,  that  in  C,  by  Schulierf,  with  orchestral 
instrumentation  by  Josepli  .Joachim,  was  new,  and  proved 
as  tlioroughly  interesting  as  could  well  be.  The  orches- 
tration is  strong  and  vivid,  fie  colorinff  being  rich  and  in- 
genious to  a  wonderful  deeree.  The  occurrence  in  sever- 
al places  of  a  lieautiful  theme,  given  out  by  the  'cellos  and 
taken  up  by  the  ot'ier  strings  in  tui-n.  was  one  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  work,  while  in  numerous  places  there  were  lit- 
tle pictures  whieli  were  successively  assigned  to  different 
instrnuients,  hut  no  comliinations  which  betrayed  the 
least  straining  for  etf'ect.  The  whole  tone  of  the  work  is 
pure,  delightsome  and  inspiring.  The  opening  movement, 
an  allegro  raoder.ato,  was  the  most  pleasiue  of  the  four, 
thoutrb  the  whole  was  brimminc:  over  with  heantv.  The 
prominence  given  to  the  brass  intensifies  the  grandeur  of 
parts  of  the  symphony,  without  detractiuG:  from  the  cla.s- 
sic  sliading  or  ornamentation  of  the  work.  The  pi-ino- 
forte  concerto  was  Beethoven's  glorious  fifth,  wliicb  intro- 
duced Mr.  Hugo  Leonbard  as  soloist.  His  playing  was  as 
a  wbole  an  aq:reeable  surprise,  as  be  threw  more  vigor  into 
it  than  he  is  accustomed  to  do.  With  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  places  where  he  failed  to  make  the  delicate  inton.a- 
tion  quite  distinct,  he  was  in  every  wav  an  able  exjionent 
of  the  nob'e  concerto.  The  orchestral  work  was  honest 
and  careful  in  the  main;  and,  notwithstanding  occasional 
l>lemishes.  there  was  so  much  that  was  croo'l,  and  such  an 
evidently  thorouirh  endeavor,  that  we  quite  excused  the 
defects  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  afforded  us. 

These  notices  are  mainlv  in  accord  with  what  we 
find  to  liave  been  the  common  imiiressitm  among 
musical  people  at  the  concert,  as  well  as  with  our 
own  knowledge,  through  hearing  the  rehearsals,  of 
what  the  concert  must  have  been.  Yet  there  are 
some  dissenting  voices,  as  there  will  be  always  ; 
especially  wdiere  there  exists  a  "  ring,"  partly  in 
the  interest  of  the  speculators  in  concert-givin?, 
partly  in  the  interest  of  "  the  new  music," — a  ring 
particularly  "u  fait  in  the  arts  of  "  manasing  the 
press" — whose  cue  it  is  to  systematically  disparage 
whatever  may  be  done  by  so  conservative  and  pure- 
ly Art-loviuo-  an  institution  as  the  Symphony  Con- 
certs. One  of  the  hostile  criticisms  in  this  instance 
has  been  so  sweeping,  so  unjust,  so  bitter,  and  con- 
temptuous, in  its  remarks  on  Mr.  Leonhard's  per- 
formance, that  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  it  is 
prompted  iiy  a  personal  malicious  motive.  It  must 
have  been  written  out  of  spite,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  crushing  and  destroying  the  artistic  good  name 
of  a  gifted,  high-toned,  earnest  artist.  The  sense  of 
justice  ratist  be  far  gone  in  this  community  if  sueli 
shafts  do  not  fall  harmless.  Mr.  Leonhard  is  too 
well  known  and  prized  among  us  as  an  artist,  for 
any  one  to  believe  him  capable  of  a  "  puerile  "  in- 
terpretation of  a  Beethoven  masterpiece,  a  "  tame, 
incongruous"  rendering,  an  .attempt  to  invest  it 
with  "  frivolous  prettiness  I  "  This  writer  neglects 
no  opportunity  to  seize  upon  a  weak  point  and  make 
the  most  of  it,  exaggerating  to  the  utmost.  That 
there  may  have,  been  weak  points  in  the  perform- 
ance it  is  not  for  us,  who  were  absent,  to  deny ;  but 
that  there  was  an  utter  absence  of  good  points,  that 
there  was  a  general  misconception  and  maltreatment 
of  the  composition,  that  he  played  it  like  a"senli- 
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mental  Xoctnrne  of  Chopin,"  it  will  takp  niore  Ihnn 
tho  utterani'i*  a)'  Ruch  a  iaini(lic(''_l  ornelp  to  convince 
n«.  And  then  the  mcannos^i  of  talkin::^  of 
tho  hnrdiliooil  which  it  rcrjiiircd  to  attcmjit  thi^ 
Work  «o  soon  afhT  the  niaLcniticent  rendcrinp;  h}^ 
Vdii  IJuelnw  '  ^Ir.  L.  had  selected  this  wordc  for 
this  wintei's  eoneerts,  and  had  been  ens^aij^ed  in  tlie 
study  of  it,  before  it  was  even  understood  tliat  lUie- 
low  v;:\^  {<>  cnrne  here.  And  is  i^uch  a  worlc  to  lie 
blotted  nut  from  the  repertoire  of  sueh  a  scrie-i  of 
C'^neert'^.  because  a  ixreat  man  clianees  loeoine  here 
and  |day  it  exceptionallv  well  ?  It  is  a  part  of  tlie 
Rysteni  of  flu*  llaivard  concerts  to  n;ive  every  win- 
ter one  (\r  two  of  Ihc  Reellioven  Concertos,  a?  well 
ns  a  f.tir  ))ropnrti<)n  of  tho  Beethoven  Symphonies  ; 
these  cdinc  round  in  their  turns,  as  Cliristmas 
comes;  shall  we  renounce  lliem  from  the  moment 
we  have  heard  a  better  performance  than  we  are 
nble  to  command  ourselves  ?  And  if  the  music  is  to 
be  triven,  /or  f/ir  //ihsh-'s  so/re,  '^h:\\\  we  not  feel  in- 
debted to  tiiat  ene  of  onr  own  artists  who  will  un- 
dertake it  in  an  artistic  spirit,  Ihouirh  probai)lv  not 
dreamint;  of  '<n  r  sh  a  thiuiic  ^^  rivailinu;  a  Buelow 
or  a  Liszt !  To  call  this.  "  presumption  "  is  impu- 
dent presumption  in  tlie  critic.  —  But  why  waste 
words  on  an  attack  so  palpably  malicious  ami  so 
base,  that  lieneefi)rth  no  respect  av  credit  can  attach 
to  what  may  emanate  from  >sU(di  a  source. 

The  Symphony  (Joachim's  instrumentallon  of tlio 
thoronohly  symphornc  "Grand  l>no."  Op.  110,  for 
four  hands),  we  still  flunk,  a^  we  have  said  bef<)re, 
to  be,  next  to  the  matchless  Xo.  [),  in  C.  by  far  tlie 
most  im])oi-tant  of  the  lar:_^er  iiisiruniental  works  of 
Schubert:  and,  if  so.  it  is  not  rash  to  a*^sert  that, 
nmono-  all  the  pretentions  new  Svm|ilionics  which 
have  been  broniiht  out  here  within  a  few  years. — 
Raff.  Ruliinstein.  r»rahms,  Svendsen  and  the  rest.- — 
it  is  by  far  the  most  iniportant.  thi-  most  inter'^slini; 
and  full  of  i;eiiltis.  Here  attain  tlie  oracle  above 
quoted  shows  a  hick  of  qnic-k  perception  and  aj^pre- 
ciation  wIhmi  he  speaks  of  it  as  "  dull  "  and  "dreary." 
and  harps  almost  exclusively  on  its  "  inordinate 
leui^th."  Yet  he  cmifes'^es  (to  lend  his  article  an  air 
of  candor,  as  sometimes  when  he  jtraises,  even  over- 
praises, this  or  that  in  a  review  of  which  the  tjfener- 
al  drift  is  meant  to  be  disparairinu')  that  it  is  imiios- 
eible  to  judii'e  of  it  upon  a  sinii^le  hearin:^.  ^Vhy 
not.  then,  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing it  in  rcliea'sal.  before  sayini:  :  Go  to.  it  is 
nauirht,  of  one  of  the  "greatest  works  of  the  most  in- 
spired musician  after  Beethoven  !  ITe  finrls  the 
Aiid/niic  eharmini::.  and  is  reminded  by  it  of  the  ,1/- 
/fY/r/A'o  of  Beethoven's  eii]^hth  symphony,  to  wliich 
it  bears  no  resemblance  whatsoever,  t.hou<ih  it  strik- 
ingly resembles  in  one  subjeet  the  slow  movement 
of  the  srm;;//  symphony.  \Ve  venture  to  intitnate 
also  that  he  is  too  sfronq:  in  his  s(df-conceit.  when 
he  declares  tl  at  Joachim's  "method  "  (of  instrumen- 
tal ion)  "  is  not  that  whicli  Sehidiert  would  have  fol- 
lowed." May  be  not.  who  knows?  Not  /le,  at  all 
(>\enl<, — We  shall  need  more  space  and  time  here- 
afier  to  rei-ord  our  own  impression  of  this  Symjiho- 
ny  — Another  of  tin;  tribe  i>raises  the  Symphony 
but  abuses  the  orchestra  in   this  wise: 

"  of  the  rcinlrrinir  hy  the  orchestra  yester.l.iv,  little  can 
be  said  inprni^e.  l)ein<rtoo  frenenilly  mechanic:il,  hanl  and 
iinsynipnthelie,  ami  in  some  places'pnsiiivolv  wc;iK-  and  :it 
loose  end'*.  Dil'i^ent  rehearsal  under  a  stronc;  hand  is  in- 
di>pens:ilde  to  the  lit  luoduction  of  such  a  work." 

"  Diligent  rehearsal  under  a  strong;  lian<P*  is  just  what 
it  did  hnve  The  musicians  I»ecame  unusually  interested 
in  the  work,  and  aivc  it  extra  rehearsal,  workint;  witii  a 
will  most  earnestly.  Isnorant  prejudice  alone  cnald  have 
BO  written  about  a  perfornianco  which  even  "the  other  man" 
who  so  djslilied  the  work  itself,  fouml  *  conscientiou.s  and 
spirited." 

"We  did  he.ir  ilie  rcjierition  thU  week  of  the  admirable 
cnncerts  of  the  Ap'dlo  and  the  Kovlston  C'luhs.  and  ne\t 
time  sh;dl  h-ive  lo  s.peak  ef  tli(in,"a«  well  as  of  the  fifih 
S.vmphony  Concert,  another  ttrace  of  Tlmnias  Concerr«, 
>lr.  I'crabo's  Unliinstcin  :\Iatiner-,  and  sever.-d  of  the  **ix 
Veil  Bii:owri)iif'crt^  (with  the  Phdharmonic  Club)  which 
are  to  ueeupy  every  eveiiin.c:  of  nest  wtck. 


A  Beethovkn  Commemok.\tio\.  We  have  re- 
ceived the  followinc:  communication  iVom  Spring;- 
field,  111.,  hearinir  date  Dec.  -27.  IST"). 

On  the  17th  of  this  month  T  went  to  the  "  Reltie  Stuart 
Institute"  in  this  city,  to  listen  to  some  music  performed 
entirely  by  the  pupils  in  remendjrauce  of  the  great  mas- 
ter's birthday— 

1st.  Scherzo  from  the  Sth  Svmphonv  bv  Miss  Xellie 
Noyes.  fr.im  Evanstun,  III. 

2nd.  Mounlighv  Soaata,  bv  Ml^s  Bertie  Latham,  Lin- 
coln, Ul. 


Anotiiru  Prrii.  or  Liszr,  The  youiio;  lady  of 
Cambrid'j;e,  Miss  Amy  F\v.  who  wrote  the  brilliant 
letters  from  Weimar  aluiut  T.iszt,  in  the  Atlantic,  is 
now  in    X<'W  York      The  BrooJdun  fn'io}^,  about  n 

fortnii;ht  since,  had  tlu;   followlni^  notice   of  a   Mat- 
inee in  which  she  ])erfi)rmed: 

An  onterlainnient  of  novel  and  tnnisual  interest  was 
inau;j:uratcd  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  I>ecember  20.  at 
Chickcrini;;'^  former  rooms  in  Fourteenth  street,  Xew 
York.  Mrs.  Charles  S.  ricrce,  of  Cambridije,  addref^sed 
an  audience  of  ladies  on  Ilie  subject  of  the  duties  of  women, 
the  imj  ortance  of  occiqiation,  ami  the  advaniat'CB  of  iho 
eo-npei'ative  system  in  reduciiipr  the  cost  of  iivinjr.  ^^fS. 
IVircc  is  well  known  in  tho  liternry  world  a«  the  author  of 
a  Reri<'S  of  article*^  on  co-operative  liousckeepitifr,  which 
ajipeared  a  few  years  .-itro  in  the  Athmtir.  .Vonffth/.     '     • 

She  was  followi-d  by  licr  sinter,  Mis**  Amy  Fay.'who  gave 
a  piano  recital  of  the  lollowitijx  pieces: 

Pturly  In  sixtlis Chopin 

Honaia.  op.  -JT.  Xo   1 lleetboven 

Chant  I'olonaisc,  Xo.  r» <'hopiM 

Claviersiuock Sch',d)ert 

Canzonet Jen-en 

MarchcM Rail* 

Gnonien-Reigeu ..L-s/.t 

Mis^  Fay  has  lately  returned  frcm  Germanv,  wliere  for 
six  ^■ears  she  has  t^tudied  the  idano-forle  under  uiasters  of 
worbl-wifh'  t-clebritv.  Her  letters  from  Wiriniar,  i  iil)li-;hed 
in  the  JC^in^/<.- J/rmi///// last  year,  interested  the  musical 
world  as  nuudi  in  tlieir  anlbor  as  in  her  snbiect,  and  no  otio 
cnn  bear  her  j)I:i\'  without  prc-dictiui.' f'r  licr  an  nuu^uallv 
brilliant  (tareer,'  Her  technique  is  faull'.es-i.  lur  touch 
clear,  elastic,  and  synipaihetic.  and  her  iri(orpret:iiion  of 
the  most  v.ar  cd  e.oniposiiiour*  equallv  succcs-fnl.  The 
ease  with  wlrch  she  phivs  the  mo>it  dillkult  works  i^  nnly 
equalled  by  her  extraor.linary  memnry,  and  we  hope  t*in- 
cercdy  that  the  <jpi>nrtunitv  may  soon  ai^aia  lie  otVerod  the 
pnbnc  ti>  li^ten  to  music  of  sueh  au  entirely  sati-slaotory 
character. 

-- — ■ — — ♦♦ 

Xi:w  York.  Jan.  ;5.  IST'-.  The  X^w  York  Quartette,  re- 
cently orC'inized  here  for  the  purpose  of  ixM-r.-rminq:  cla-;- 
sical  C'.iam'.icr  music,  ■«  comp' setl  of  the  following  well 
known  artists: — Edward  MoUenhauer,  lirsl  violin:  Max 
Scliwar?.,  second  violin;  (Jeo.  Matj'.ka,  viola  and  Freder- 
ick ISeigner,  violoncello.  Their  circul.ar  announces  six 
soirt^es  of  Chamber  .Music  at  Chickerinu^  ITad.  The  prn- 
grnmme  of  the  fir.a.t.  soiree,  which  took  place  on  Saturday 
eveninjr,  Xov.  20,  was  as  follows: 


1.     Quartet— X'o.  10.     Op.  ■; 
'2.    Ana— Soprano.    '*  All: 


!">  minor Tlaydn 

■tella  cor.fulcnie.'' 

V.  Roban<U 
Mad.  Sophie  ncwland. 

3.  Piano  Solo—Ballade,  Op.  'J-T.  O  miTior Chopin 

Tlerr  Conf=tantin  Weikert. 

4.  Aria— Soprano,  "  Lascia  tdt'io  piau'^o  " Handel 

Mad.  Snphie  Dowland. 

5.  Quartet— Op.  IS,  Xo.  1.  F  major Beetlioven 

The  Quartets  were  admirably  played  and  the  audience 
was  fair  in  niimbor.  The  second  soiree  tncik  ]>lace  Dec.  21, 
with  the  assistance  of  I\Iiss  Bertha  Barmdi  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Pease. 

The  first  Thomas  matintie  of  the  weasnn  took  place  at 
Steinway  Hall,  on  Saturday  afiernoon.  Xov.  27.  The  or- 
chestral pieces  were  B'  ethoven's  Overture  ''Consecration 
ofthellonse;"  Sihumann's  first  Symidiony:  The  Hallet 
Music  and  Wedding  Pr(^cc-=sion,  fnc-w)  from  llubinstcin's 
opera,  "  Feramors,"  ami  Wai;r:er"s  T-utuhn-.i^fr  Overture. 
Mmc.  Antoinette  Sterling  sai.g  Bach's  aria  "  Esurientes 
implevit  bonis"  from  the  Maunilicat  in  I),  and  two  Lie- 
der:"Der  Krenzzuj;  "  by  ScJiubert  and  '•  Es  war  ein 
Kdnig  in  7'hule  "  by  Liszf.  Messrs.  Carl  Wehner  and  A. 
Lotdvwood  performed  a  Con  erto  for  Flute  and  Harp, 
(manuscript!  t)y  Moznrt. 

At  ihe  Second  Thomas  Symphony  Concert,  Saturday 
evening  Dec.  4.  the  foiluwiny;  programme  was  gl\en. 


."Ird.Life  of   Beethoven   read  by   Miss  X.   French, 
Sprin-ficld. 

■llh,  Se!ecfi0'-.s  from  the  Sonata  in  A  fiat,   Xo.    12, 
Miss  Xellie  Xoyer. 

.'.111.  "  Ailelaide,"  sunj  by  Miss  Leonora  Huntinirron 
of  ^prinfcfield. 

fith,  Sonate   Pathetique,  by   Mi^s  Mary   McKee    of 
Wavcrly,  III. 

Miss  HuiUin^ton  is  a  younger  sister  of  Mr  .  Ella  Hnnt- 
in^rton  Henkle,  whose  sinp:inp:  was  hear<l  in  Boston  three 
or  four  years  ago.  Miss  Leonora's  voice  is  not  as  higli  as 
her  sister's  but  equal  in  strength  and  her  sinj^lng  is  more 
sympathetic,  perhaps  liecause  she  excels  in  Elocution, 
wliich  is  admirably  tanixhl  at  the  Institute;  indeed  I'tliink 
the  musical  i«  not  in  advance  of  the  other  departments 
there,  althougrh  I  .iudge  (here  was  but  little  more  prej-ara- 
tiOTi  made  for  this  occ:ision  than  for  the  weckl.v  exercises 
in  Ihe  schoid  room.  Po  you  not  think  it  jxivcs  the  schol- 
ars more  (adture  to  study  and  play  classical  music  them- 
selves, than  to  have  concerts  occasionally  ij;iven  at  the 
school  by  profesriional  musicians?  As  we  often  jud?;e  of 
a  place  by  itH  schools,  I  take  pleasure  in  writinj;  of  tho 
Institute  especially  a«  my  western  pride  has  been  porcly 
wounded  by  such  que-tions  as  "  Do  the  menageries  ever 
KCt  as  far  West  as  Sprinurfield?  "  or  "  Do  yon  liavc  any 
side  walks  th'-re?  "  asked  Ity  intelligent  people  who  had 
never  been  out  here. 


Violin  Solo- 


Symphony.  Xo.  2   O  minor,  op.  ^?,^,  fnew') Heinecki 

1.   Alleyro,  H  ds'on  Jarl  2.  .Vudnntc.  Thora. 

3.  Intermezzo,  In  Odin'-s  flain.     4.  Finale, 

Olufs  Sie-. 

Concertstueck.  op.  02.  [lirsr  time> Schumann 

Introdnctiiuj  and  Allegro  AiJiiassionato. 
^^me.  Madeline  SeluUer  and  Orchestra. 
Introdiu;tion,    1   ^,.  ■   ,             ,   -,      ,  , 
^,,,,^1,.  '        Iristan  iind  iMilde ^^  a^;;ncr 

Symphony.  Xo.  7.  in  .\,  op   02  Beelhown 

At  the  .^cc.r.d  Concert  of  t^  c  Xew  Y<Mk  riiilharmonic 
society,  at  the  .Vcademy  of  Music  on  Saturday  evening, 
Dee.  11,  Iho  orchestral  numbers  of  ihe  progranmic  were 
Spoln's  Symphony  in  F,  "Die  Weihe  der  Tr.ne."  which 
was  smoothly  and  on  the  whole  very  well  ])layed:  Schu- 
maiui's  romantic  *'  Oeuovev.-i  ■ '  ove  ture  and  Li^zt'-s  Sym- 
phonic Poem.  "  Len  Preludes,*'  a  ]>iece  which  dcjienrls 
entirely  upon  the  orchestra  f  jr  its  elf.  cr,  and  which  had 
but  poor  tieatnient  at  the  hands  of  the  Philharmonic 
players. 

Thoroughly  delighlful  and  in'^jnrinjr  w-as  tlic  violin 
playing  of  tho  .solo  performer.  Mr.  .Joseph  White,  who  per- 
formed Mendelssohn'.s  Concerto  in  E,  and  the  Ciaconna  in 
D  minor  by  Bach.  Every  part  oi*  the  beautiful  concerto 
was  interpreted  at  the  best,  and  I  have  seldom  heard  so 
paiisfaetory  a  rendering-  while  the  Ci.iconna,  wliich  de- 
mamls  talent  and  artistic  qiialiitic*  of  the  very  liighest 
order,  was  equally  well  playel. 

The  ThoTuas  Orchestra  is  ag.-u'ii  engaged  f-ir  the  qca'^on 
by  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Socictv.  At  ilie  lirsf  con- 
cert, Dec  IS,  the  itro-^rammc  opened  with  P.eethoven's 
"  E'olc.i"  .Synqdiony,  and  the  otiu-r  orclicstr.d  selectit.iis 
were  the  Introduction  and  Finale  from  Wagner's  '■  Tris- 
tan and  Isolde  "  anti  Liszt'a  ■'  Khapsoilie  Hon;;roisc,"  Xo. 
l.of  the  ore-hcstrid  series."  Mme.  Antoinnette  Sterling: 
Fan IX  a  Uecilative  and  Aria  from  "St.  Jolm  the  Baptist" 
by  M:\cf:irren,  and  two  Lieder,  (Scdnd  eri's  Kreu/.x.iig  and 
Liszt'.s  "Kiinig  in  'I'hnle.")  For  an  encoie  she  ;.;ave  Si  Im- 
bcrt's  "  DoppfdeactiLjer." 

.\!  rh!(d;erim.'  Had  a  series  of  six  clasii=cal  coneerts  was 
bei2:iin  on  Friday  evening;.  Dec.  IT,  with  the  following; 
pro^xrammc. 

Quartet  in  B  minor Mendelssohn 

ilmc.  Carreno  Sauret.  ;:\TM.  S;inreU  While  ;ind 
AVcvner. 

I  a  Sduata  in  I.)  major Xardini 

)  h  Baicandc-  and  Scdu-rzo Spolir 

.^L  End  e  Saurer. 

"  Ballade,"  in  G  nunor Chopin 

Senur  Cervantes. 
Voca!  Scle(;rion«. 
Andante  con  y^iriazioni,  for  Two  Pianos. .  .Schnmann 

.\[mc.  C':irrcno  Hauretarul  Senor  Ciivantes, 
Sonata  in  C-  ■"  inor,  for  Piano  an<l  \'ioiin . . .  lU-eUioven 

Mme.  Carreno  Sauret  and  Senor  White, 
The  second   enneert  of  this  series  came  on   Thursdav 
evenin;;.  Dec  2.'J,  and  a  matinee  was   [;i\en  on  the  hame 
day. 

Tho  Rec(md  serieji  of  Von  Bnelow  concerts  h-e^'an,  at 
Chiekcring  Hall,  on  Monday  evcningDec27,  where  a  large 
audience  gathered  to  welcoine  the  i^rcat  piani>t  on  lii^  vo- 
lurn  to  Xew  York.  The  prop:ramm''  whidi  [  suliioin  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  ofTercd  in  our  ci'tv. 

1.  J.  S.  Bach-Concerto  in  the  Italian  Style. 

Alle;j;ro — And.tntc  —Presto. 

2.  Handel. 

[n^  PreUide  and  Fugue  in  F  minor. 
[h)  Ohaconne  in  Fniiuor. 
.r     .T.  S.  Bach. 

Cnncerto  in  C  Major  for  tw)  Pianos  and  string 
(pl.artette. 
Messrs.  Bichard  HotVman  and  ITans  von  Buelow. 
4.     Mozart — [a]  Fantaisic  in  C  m:i  jor,  Xo.  3. 
Dedicaied  to  his  wife. 
Ilnvdn— [//]  Rondo  in  C  major. 
r>.    J.  S.  Bach. 

Ooncerto  lor  three  pianos  and  strings,  in  D  minor. 
Jliss  Marion  Brown.  tPni);i  'tf  Von  fJnoIowj,  Ales.srs. 

HolTman  and  Von  But  low. 
G.    L.  Van  Beethoven. 

Ad.agio  with  Variations.    Oims  ?A. 
7.    J.  S.Bach: 

Cancel f^i  for  pianos  and  strings  in  D  minor. 

;\liss  Marion  P.rown,  Mrs,  Char'es  15.  Footc.  Messrs. 

Ib'fToian  and  Von  Buelow. 

Mr.  Mat/.ka Leader. 

The  proM;rammes  of  the  second  and  tiiird  concerts  were 
as  follows: 

Second  Concert,  Dec.  20. 

1.  Grand  quintet  in  E  Hat,  for  jiiano,  hautbov.  clari- 

net. ba-Koon  and  horn .Moz-irt 

2.  Romanza.  "  La  Pv<isa'^ S^ohr 

Mis-  Lizzie  Cronvn.  " 

T      \n^  Souate  Patheiique.             *l  „      , 

■*■      [M  Rondo  c.-.pr-cio>o.  Oj)    120,)'    BeC-hoven 

4.  Canzonetta,    •  La  Primavera  " ^^crcadanto 

Mi-s  Li?,/-ie  Crornn. 

5.  Grand  quintet  in  F.  Op.  .■».>,  for  piaro.  flute,  elari- 

net,  bassoon  and  horn Rubiiutein 

Third  Concert.  Dec  31. 

1.  Quintet  in  F,  (>p.  .').'» Rubin sudn 

2.  Cavatina  Irom  "  Der  Frcyscluiclz  " Weber 

Miss  Lizzie  Cronyn 
[«]  32  variations  on  an  original  Theme. ) 

3.  [6]  Characteristic  Sonata,  Op  Sla,  Les  [  Beethoven 

Adieux.  r.Vbsence.  le  Retour. ..  ) 
,       o« L'^l  L^  P;irten7,a |  „ 

4.  songs,   j^,  L-amante  impaziente ,■  B^eihoven 

^^iss  LizzieOonvn. 

5.  Grand  septet.  Op.  74 ". TI  nnmcl 

Pano,  flute,  hautboy,  horn,  viola,  'cello, 
double  bass. 
A  matint^e  was  given  on  Thursday.  Dec.  30,  at  which  the 
proLM-amme  of  the  first  concert  was  repeated. 

This  week  thiee  evening  concerts  and  one  matinee  will 
be  given  which  will  end  the  bcries. 

A.  AC. 
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Tlie  tliinl  pait,  of  "Tli-  M.-ssiali  "  lic;;iMS  wilh 
No.  45.  An:  -I  Unoutlinl  inylxi-'li'i'ii"il>vi-tli,.i!"l  lli:it 
Ho  shall  Htiui.l  :il,  the  liltt.cr  (l:iy  llpnii  tlu!  f;irlli;  ali.l 
thonijh  worms  de^'troy  this  hoily.  y(ir,  in  my  fli-.sh  shull  I 
BP«  fJotl.  Fdi-  now  is  Clirist  i-isMi  from  the  iloail,  the  tlist 
fruits  of  tliem  that  .sloei). 

A  sacred  son's,  this,  pi miin'iidv  ro1i!.;inMs  in  its 

cli:^racter.  breal.liinir  ■i  i'' 'Inl    '"'•    scloniri   o>iifi- 

dencc.  NdI..'  tlu;  cliarartn-  ti'.,in-e  of  dntlcd  r|navcr 
and  semiqnavor  efoiips  in  the  Mi-roMiji'iniiiii'iit.  nuy- 
ei-  npiK'arin!>-  in  (lie  yoice  p.u-t,  Imt  siviim;  tlif  sims 
much  <il'  its  point,  and  SLM'vin;;.  liy  its  (^oinparalii'c 
unoyenncss,  to  cnhanc-o  tlu"  cllVct  nf  tlie  lirni  well- 
bnilt  melody  assi;;ned  to  the  sini;er. 

No.  40.  QUAKTET— Since  by  man  came  death. 
The  new  cH'eet  \yhich  this  number  introduei'S  lias 
ab-eady  been  noticed.  It  remains  to  be  said  tliat  the 
cliords  here  assii^ned  to  four  voices  are  tlie  essence 
of  .all  that  is  solemn  in  harmony  ;  seldom  lias  n  mu- 
sician laid  on  such  deep  color  by  so  i'e\v  strokes. 

No.  47.  CiiOBUs— By  man  came  also  the  resurrection 
of  the  (leatl, 

Is  an  exuberant  passage  of  joy,  in  contrast — almost 
too  jvreat — to  the  preceding-  nurabor.      In 

No.  43.    Qltatitet— For  as  in  .4dam  all  die, 
The  efl'ect  of  N'o.  46  is  recurred  to,  with  an  exqui- 
site result ;  the  sunshine  of  the  last  fe'V  bars  of  cho- 
rus is  ai^ain  obscured  by  dark  summer  storm  clouds, 
but  only  for  a  moment,  and  in 

No.  49.  CllORfS— Even  so  in  Ohrist  shall  all  be  m.ade 
alive. 

The  choral  siinliiibt  bursts  out  a^ain. 

No.  60.    Recitative— KeholclT  tell  you  a  my.stery;  We 
shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  he  changed  in  a  mo- 
ment, in  the  twinkling  of  .an  eye,  at  the  last  trumpet, 
Introduces  the  ne.\t. 

No.  51.  AlK— The  trumpet  shall  sound  and  the  dead 
shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  w-e  shall  be  chanijed;  for 
this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal 
must  put  on  immortality. 

The  new  effect  of  the  solo  trumpet,  which  this 
number  introduces,  is  one  wliicli  it  will  be  worth 
some  pains  to  appreciate. 

Tliere  is  no  point  in  which  the  ordinary  hearer  of 
an  oratorio  i>;oes  less  prepared  to  listen  well  than  in 
rcEjard  to  orchestral  effects.  The  effect  of  a  trum 
pet  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  palpable  of  tlie^e  :  it 
is  also  one  of  the  finest,  and  the  hearer  of  "The 
trumpet  sh.all  sound,"  in  Handel's  "  Messiah  "  should 
train  his  ear  to  d;stin!;uish  and  enjoy  the  mellow 
brilliance  of  the  instrument.  The  bold  and  stately 
conformation  of  the  air  is  especially  adapted  to  dis- 
play this  beauty. 

No.  52.  RECiTATrvE— Then  shall  he  brou':;ht  to  pass 
the  saying  th.at  is  written:  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  vic- 
tory, 

Carries  the  sense  on  to 

No.  63.  Duet— O Death!  where  is  thy  sting?  O  Grave! 
■where  is  thy  victory?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the 
strength  of  sin  is  the  law. 

A  number  not  often  used  ;  but  exhibitins;  none  of 
that  weakness  which  fjener.ally  characterizes  vocal 
duets,  the  rhythm  of  the  two  voice  parts,  and  the 
harmonic  intervals  between  them,  being  both  unu- 
sually varied. 

No.  54.  Chorus— But  thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us 
the  victory  throuiili  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

Is  again  not  seldom  omitted.  It  is  a  joyful,  tu- 
multuous chorus;  but  the  fatigued  attention  is  by 
this  time,  little  disposed  to  exert  itself;  and  the 
number  presents  nothing  new  to  excite  it. 

No.  56.  Atii— If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  ag.iinst  us  ? 
Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charged  of  God's  elect?  It 
is  God  thatjustitieth;  who  is  he  that  condemneth?  It  is 
Christ  that  died,  yea,  r.ather  that  is  risen  again;  who  is 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  makes  intercession  for  us. 
Is  usually  omitted,  though,  except  for  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  it  should  not  be,  if  only  on 
account  of  the  efiect  which  is  lent,  by  its  interven- 
tion, to  the  fin.al  entry  of  the  chorus. 

No.  5S.  Chorus— Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain, 
and  hath  redeemed  us  to  God  by  His  blood,  to  receive 
power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  Iw  or, 
.and  glory,  .and  blessing.  Blessing,  and  honor,  glory  and 
power  be  unto  Ilim  that  sittetli  upon  the  throne,  and  unto 
the  Lamb,  for  ever  .and  ever. 

Amen. 

Tlie  final  number  of  the  "  Messiali  "  is  this  elabo- 
rate and  largely  laid  out  chorus,  comprehensive  and 
o-rand,  rather  than  sensatii>ual  or  climacteric;  the 
special  eflects  have  been  displ.ayed,  the  points  all 
made,  and  the  work  now  marches  majestically  to  its 


conclusion,  in  this  great  hymn.  A  broad  stream  of 
haivnonv  from  the  voices,  all  moving  deliberately 
to'r  -tiler,  beginning  r,fFecliv(dy  witlj  a  .sym-oi»ation, 
"  Wt>i-thv  is  Ihe  Lamh,"  conveys  at  (nice  a  sense  of 
the  importance  of  th"  e.-nli-ncc  nnmlier.  After  a  I'evv 
bars,  tin'  pac(?  is  rpurk'-ned.  ;ind  the  nr>t"s  sidrli- 
vided  to  qn:i-,-eis  at  the  words  "  to  receive  |Kr.ver  ;  " 
at  the  s;nne  time  file  hi-jher  stringci]  instriimenls, 
*ri  powei-l'id  when  pro\-ided  with  suitable  pa-^sages. 
in  creating  excitement,  foretell,  by  a  rushing  succes- 
sion of  scale  p-issa^es  in  thirds,  the  liu=y  animation 
which  is  eoniiii:;-.  It  is.  iiowe\-ei-.  Init  a  foretaste. 
In  ai-cni-dance  with  his  ])raclice  in  many  in-itances. 
Handel  has  scart-i-l  v  iriven  an  indicaiion  of  the  com- 
ino- tumult  of  effects  when  he  sndi'i-nly  hushes  the 
action,  and  goes  bac-k  to  reopen  his  discourse.  It  is 
ntjt,  bow-ever,  a  mere  reopening.  Tiie  key  of  the 
initial  largo  passage  is  changed  on  i-epetili«m,  and 
when  the  andante — "  to  receive  power,  and  riches, 
and  wisdom  " — recurs  also,  it  is  also  in  a  new  key, 
and  tlie  strings  rush  down  their  scale  passages  from 
a  higher  part  of  their  compass.  These  violins  should 
be  listened  to. 

All  this,  however,  is  but  the  prelmie  to  the  sub- 
ject proper,  which,  after  ft  moment  ofsilence,  is  now 
pi-optmnded,  bv  all  the  men's  voices,  in  sheer  nniso!i 
of  voices  and  instruments — "  Blessing  and  honor, 
glory  and  power,  he  unto  tlim,  be  unto  Him.  that 
sitteth  up'in  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Tj-imb."  In 
the  same  sheer  unison,  vocal  and  instrumental,  the 
trebles  now  echo  the  subject.  Before  the  sentence 
is  completed,  the  tenors  throw  in  a  ]ihrase  of  imita- 
tion in  ttie  *K-tave.  the  alti  rep'-at  the  theme  in  the 
dominant;  thi'ous-h  a  gathering  complication  of 
florid  and  exclaniatM'-y  passages  the  b-isses  foUrtw  ; 
and  in  a  few  bars  we  are  in  the  heiixht  of  choral 
activity.  A  half  cadence  at  the  unusual  distance 
from  the  tonic  (fm- Il.in  del)  of  the  key  of  the  mediant, 
presently  provides  dear  grmind  for  anotiier  outset; 
and  the  t"nors  restiite  the  subject,  at  another  stage 
of  the  scale,  the  hiiiher  voices  accompanying;  then, 
w-ithiuit  a  break,  the  basses,  tenors,  and  :dtos  repeat 
it,  in  the  original  position,  and  in  the  original  uni- 
son ;  three  exclamatory  passaores  follow,  and  in  a 
few  bars  more  Ihe  voices  are  again  involved  in  cho- 
ral entanglement,  a  new  figure,  of  four  semiquavers, 
scalar,  legato,  bringing  increased  action  into  pliy. 
This,  however,  is  again  soon  lulled,  and  a  fine  half 
close,  adagio,  brings  us  amm  to  a  sense  of  the  fact 
that  up  to  this  point,  in  spite  of  some  degree  of 
elaboration,  all  has  be^?n  but  a  ma<j:nifieent  prelude; 
and  %ve  hold  our  breath  for  the  re.al  subject,  the  un- 
paralleled "  Amen." 

It  comes.  Who  shall  describe  that  lead  of  the 
basses?  that  nervous,  syncopated,  upelimbing  vari- 
ation on  the  diatonic  scale  of  the  key,  which  is  so 
gi-and  in  its  simplicity,  so  manly,  s"*  rugged,  so 
hearty,  rising  in  caoi-icious  rliythm  gradually  fr-^m 
D  to  i)  ? 


— ^-^bki.-v>' It:— ci. 
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The  tenors  follow,  in  the  dominant,  the  basses 
linderplacing  phrases  of  a  more  solid  and  ejaculatory 
type  ;  the  altos,  and  after  them  the  trebles,  in  turn, 
lead  out  the  suhjeet ;  and  presently  —the  make  of 
tliese  great  numbers  repeats  itself — there  is  a  half 
cadence.  Then  all  the  voices  and  instruments  are 
withdrawn,  except  the  violins  ;  and  these  have  their 
last  opportunity  of  swee!>ing  through  the  cleared 
orehestr.al  atmosphere,  with  a  complete  statement, 
in  their  own  rea-ister.  of  the  suliject  already  first 
propounded  by  the  bass  voices,  and  quoted  above. 
How  the  first  violins  will  revel  in  this  nervous  liut 
simple  sentence  I  They  will  grip  its  every  note, 
every  player  of  them  ;  and  the  second  violins  will 
throw  no  less  of  vigorous  firmness  into  tlie  repeti- 
tion which,  after  five  bars,  is  assigned  to  them  ; 
after  ten  bars,  the  entire  choir  and  band  enters  en 
masse  to  the  treble  strings;  the  bass  voices  again 
repeating  the  theme,  pure  and  simple,  with  accom- 
paniments from  the  other  voice  piarts. 

Elaboration  follows  which  need  not  be  described, 
but  is  all  conducive  to  the  adequate  extension  of 
the  number  ;  a  "  dominant  pedal  point  " — the  basses 
holding  A  for  some  bars — occurs,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  work,  and  has  the  precadential  effect  which 
the  old  theorists  assigned  to  it ;  in  »  few  more  bars 
the  -n'hole  tide  of  voices  and  orchestra  is  suddenly 
arrested,  on  a  dissonant  chord  which  is  the  recog- 
nized antepenultimate  expression  of  modern  harmo- 
ny; a  bar  of  imposing  silence  intervenes ;  and  in 
one  final  "  Amen."  to  the  simple  expression  called 
the  "  perfect  cadence,"  the  "  Messiah  "  concludes. 


Spctiiil    Boticc.'i. 


DES^rUIPTIVK    MST   OF    TIIE 

r.-A.TEST        TvdlXJSJO, 
V>ailftllMli4>(|  Ift.v  4»liv«>r  9>i«H4»n  &  Co. 

• *"<«»-< 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Kiss  me  to  sleep,  Mother.     3.  E6  to  e, 

BrnpflicL  40 
"  In  tlif  finr'c  midniffht  -n-lun  nil  pfck  rfpn=p. 
Free  f;om  tlie  world  witli  its  cnros  nnd  its  woes." 
"  MnTher"  song:s  are  safe  to  sing,  and  tliis  i3  a 
Rweet  one. 

Two  Safi'Cf]  Pieces. 

1.  Deus  Miserntus.     3.     G  to  r/.      Burden.  35 

Ni'.itly  nrmnfjcd  from  an  Agnus  Dei,  by  De 
Monti      3  parts. 

2.  Trisnj^ion.     .S.  C  to  e.  Burden.  30 
nis«  Rolo  and  oboniB.  to  the  wnrflc,  "Tlierofore 

with  Anijels"  etc.    Botli  pieces  are  frcfh,  easy  and 
mii'iic.il. 

O,  when  shnll  I  he  free.  3.  F  to  o.  Clara  Scott.  30 

'■My  Snvroiii-  I  cry  iinln  thee." 

A  simjilp  flncTed  ponfr,  witli  a  rluiriis. 

My  pentle  Fisher-Maiclen.   4.  A  in  e.     Grant.  30 

"  Mv  h'-nrf  jR  like  the  ncfnn. 

"With  Ptonn  nnd  ebb  nnd  flow." 
The  finfrci'c.  n<;  well  nn  the  voire   hnve  to  sine,  as 
thp  hnrmony  <f  the  ar*^  'ninnniment  i*;  closely  con- 
nectf'd  with  the  air.    Woid«  by  Heine. 

Do  I  love  thee?  2.  O  to  e.  Boott.  30 

"  rf  T  told  you?    7f  I  fold  von? 
Would  tint  'kr^p]^  vnn  ?     Would  thit  hold  yon  ? 
Elizrih^tli  Plieip«  wiitns  the  \^ordG.  whu  h  nrefit- 
tod  up  in  the  Pimplei^t  wav.  1o  n  sweet  melody. 

Friend  of  my  Soul,  one  hour  with  thee.     3. 

D  to'  e.  Bishop.  30 

•'  In  morninw's  [r'oriou'i   dowy  time.'' 
Very  neat  words,  with  appropriate  inii^ic. 

Newest  Soncrs  of  J.  R.  Thomas.  ea.  40 

A  few  of  the  latest  produetions  of  this  e'fted 
cnmpocpr  are  In-re  brnnQht  lo-^cther.  Mr.  Thomas's 
portrait  adorns  the  l-tle  page. 

No.  2.     Golden  Hours.     3.  G  to  e. 

'*  Ropei  thnl  hloom-  d  with  loviiie  RwretnesB, 
All  were  yours,  dear  sf^'Men  hoiir^I '' 

Instrnmental. 

In  Good  Rumor.  Galop.  (En  bonne  hnmeur). 

2.   G^  Amnfipn.  35 

Dedicated  to  a'l  E:nod-h->mored  Amerirnn^.  who 
will  l>e  qiiie  plensed  with  the  litrht  merry  mnsic. 

Sharpshooter's  (Schutzen)  March.     2.  C. 

TauRt  30 
A  decidedly  brilliant   march,  shewing  th;  t  the 
oompo^ier  has  fairly  hit  the  mark. 

Consolation.     4  hands.     3.  A.       LoeRchhorn.  35 

One  nf  6  four-hand  pieres,  eapy  and  interesting. 
Marche  Funobre  d'une  Marionette.        3. 

D  minor.  Oonnod.  40 

Very  queer  .ind  pretty.  "WTio  would  think  of 
compoaiiiq  mu«ie  for  n  doll's  funeral!  Will  he  In 
hieh  fnvor  with  little  learners,  and  is  pleasing  for 
any  ]dayi-r. 

Six  Easy  Pieces.     4  hands.     Loe.^rhhorn, 

No.  3.'    Tnqnietiide.     3.  A  minor.  40 

4.  Dance  Hongroise.     3.  G.  3.5 

5.  Ballade.  3.  D.  40 

6.  Saltavelle.  3.  T.  40 
Pieces  of  considerable  variety  and  beauty,  and 

rather  classical  in  style. 

Sylvan  Set.     Easy  Marches,  Waltzes,  etc. 

F.  IF.  Biley,  ea.  30 

1.  Sylvan  Nook  Mazurka.     2.  C. 

2.  Newsboy's  >[arch.  2.  G. 

3.  Lola  Schottisehe.  2.  B6 

4.  Matnie's  Wnltz.  2.  G. 
.5.  Allie's  Schottisehe.  2.  Bb 
6.     New  Boots  Galop.  2.  F. 

Easy  instructive  nicce>^  of  unusual  beanty,  and 
as  they  have  considerable  vai'iety  of  kev  and  form, 
will  be  a  capital  set  for  a  teacher  to  buy,  and  use 
for  *'  recreations"  in  the  2d  quarter's  tuition. 

BOOKS. 
A.  Locschhorn's  Piano  Studies. 

No.  1.     Op.  65.     Book  T.  l.flO 

*'     2.       "     •'  "  II.  1.00 

The  above  two  "  books"  include  32  studies,  the 
first  of  which  is  verv  much  like  the  "  first  lesson" 
in  an  instruction  bonk,  from  which  beirinnine  the 
studies  gradually  increase  in  difficulty,  fif  that 
worrl  can  applv  to  what  is  all  easy).  Perhaps  as 
good  studies  for  beginners  as  could  be  contrived. 


Abbrkvt.^tions. — Deqirees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
1  to  7.  Th.-^  kfy  is  marked  with  a  capital  lette:  as  C,  B 
flat.  &c  \  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  bifihest  note, 
if  on  the  staff,  an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above 
the  staff. 


THE 


«0MB  mt^mc 


Each  book  of  this  splendid  collection  is  so|)arato  and  independent  of  all  others,  is  generally  bought  by  itself,  and  used 
by  itself.  Still,  as  the  volumes  arc  all  uniform  in  binding,  size  and  style,  price  and  general  plan,  it  is  quite  proper  that  tiiey 
should  be  brought  under  one  general  designation.  Indeed,  what  more  perfect  musical  library  can  be  imagined  !  Each  Itooiv 
contains  the  best  music  of  the  kind  indicated  by  the  title,  and  in  some  cases  nearly  all  of  it.  For  instance,  ''Operatic  Pearls" 
contains  nearly  all  the  pieces  from  standard  operas ;  at  least  nearly  all  that  are  sung  in  concerts.  "  Gems  of  Strauss  "  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  favorite  compositions  of  the  brilliant  composer  ;  and  so  of  other  books. 


Price  of  each  book  in  hoards. 
Price  of  each  hook  in  cloth, 
Price  of  each  hook  in  fno  _<2ilt, 


$2.r>o. 

3.00. 

4. 


'i.OO. 


The  whole  library,  (of  17  books,)  will  cost  from  S40  to  SC-f,  the  latter  being  the  aggregate  price  of  the  fine  gilt  edition, 
which  would  be  just  the  thing  to  present  to  a  musical  couple  who  are  beginning  housekeeping.  The  plainer  bound  books 
are  equally  good  as  to  their  contents,  and  are  invaluable  for  teachers  and  pupils,  being  well  classified,  and  tilled  with  the 
most  entertaining  and  useful  music,  both  vocal  and  in'^trnmental. 

THCE   DP-A-O-ES    -A.IIE   EXJLL.    SI^EET    IMIXJSIO    SIZE. 


GENERAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  POPUUR  VOCAL  MUSIC. 


A  Collection  of  Easy  and  Pleasing  Music. 


Gems  of  English  Song.    A^)cal. 


0;>.) 


pni^Gs.  ,  The  Organ  at  Home.     Iii^ti-tunciital.   180  pp. 


Publislieil   in    1S7.".,  .-nul    is  tilled  with   pieces  tliat  have,  quite  re- 
cently, bccdiiie  fstablislicil  favuiitos. 


Wreath  of  Gems.    Yocal. 
Silver  Chord.     Vocal. 
Musical  Treasure.    Vocal. 


200  pag-fs. 
200      " 
200      " 


For  REED    ORGANS.     About  -.''HJ  pieces,   skilfully  chosen  ami 
arranged. 

i  THE  MOST  BRILLIANT  MUSIO  EXTANT. 

Gems  of  Strauss.    Iii^tninicntai.  2."i0  pages. 

The  last  named  book  contains  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  iiuisic.  Nothing  can  be   biif^hter  than  Strauss' music.     And  these  are  hig 

but  the  other  three  have  vocal  exclusively.  The  lour  books  have  witliin       best  pieces.     The  choicest  Waltzes,  I'olkas,  (Jaloi^s,  (Juadrillcs,  etc..  in- 
their  covers  tho  cream  of  all  the  Knglish  Sougs  that  arc  published.  eluding  those  played  uudcr  the  lead  of  the  mastei-,  during  his  visit  to 

.Vniuiica. 

THE  BEST  SONGS  OF  THKEE  NATIONS.  a  most  Useful  Book'JT^achers  and  Scholars. 

Gems  of  German  Song.  200  pa-cs.     gQ^ng  ^\yz\^.  Yol.  1.     Insiniuuntal.    21(J  i)age.s. 

Gems  of  Scottish  Song.  200    .-  .   ,,         „  ,•       r  ,      „   c<.  ,  ,     „ 

o*  ""  A    large     collection    of     easy     i>icces,  and    well     fitted    for     tlie 

Moore's    Irish    Melodies.  200         -  "recreation- of  Icanurs. 

The  Scciiiid  I'liliiiiir  /v  (IX  good  as  Ihr  First. 
Home  Circle.    Vol.  II.     In.slnimental.   250  pages. 
THE  BEST  SOXCJS  OF  ALL  OPERAS. 

Operatic  Pearls. 


.\ll   full,  to  repletion,  with  beautiful  music,  but  each  book  entirely 
different  iu  character  from  tka  o  her. 


The  pieces   in   tliis   linok  are   a  sliade    nioie  difilcult    than   tliose 
I    Vol.  I.,  and  to  the  m  aie  added  a  few  excellent  Four-Hand  pieces. 


200  pages. 

Songs  extracted   from  about  .'il)  operas  that  stand  highest  in  popu- 
lar favor.      Foreign  and  English  words. 


THE  SWEETEST  AND  BEST  OF  SACRED  SONCS. 

Gems  of  Sacred  Song.    Vocal.   2oo  pages. 

These  are  not  psalm  tunes,  but  sheet  music  songs  with  .accompani- 
ments that  may  be  [ilayed  eilher  on  the  Piano  or  liced  Organ. 

THE  VERY  BEST  VOCAL  DIETS. 

Shower  of  Pearls.    Vocal  Daet.s.     240  pages. 


A     wrj    <  4»ni|il«>l<'    <'oll4*ctif»n    of    4-lfiinfl     .Tlu'tir. 

Piano  at  Home.    IiiNti-iuncnttil.    l'."(I  pages. 

Filled   with  the    Ijcst  and   most  entertaining   (easy)    music    for  2 
jierformcrs. 

Tn  o      C'on.preh.'n.lt  e       Hn<l       larcc*     <'<>ile«'lfont.     of      POPVL^tSft 

Pianists   Album.     Listninuntal.  220  ])ages. 

Pianoforte  Gems.    In^tiuinciital.     21(i      " 


n„   to   K„    \i 1  1       1         /.i  T,-  1  ,        ,  I  Each  of  the  two   Books  inclu<les  ihe  most  successful  nnisic  of  tho 

«.,.!„    Mfi-f  M'^"''e'«soIin,/-^lover,   Bishop   and    others,    including       period   of    publication:    or.   iu   other   words,   the   best    piano  pieces 
nearly  all  that  are  of  acknowledged  beauty.  (,^.^,^^1  ju,.i„^'„  ^^^^^^  two  years. 

A  descriptive  catalogue,  containini  concise  descriptions  of  1000  rfiusic  books,  sent  post-free  on  application.    I),tsoii  A  Co's  books  are  for  sale 
by  aU  the  principal  dealers.     Any  book  mailed,  post  free,  for  the  retail  price. 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 


PUBLISHED     BY 

OLIVER  D8TS0N  &  CO., 
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Angels  ever  bright  and  fair.    S.  and  T.  Duet  and  Quartet. 

E.  a Otln  Lvh.     40 

As  the  Hart  Pants.  A.  Solo  and  Quartet.  Ab.  A. .  iimithard.  4u 
As  rants  the  Hart.     T.  Solo  A.  and  T.  Duo  and  Quartet. 

A^.  :.! ' J.  11.  ThuiiKis.     40 

As  Pants  the  Hait.  S.  Solo  and  Qu.artet.  E6.  'i. Morrison.  3.5 
Ave  .Maria.     (Latin  and  Eug.)     T.  Solo.      A.  and  T.  Duo 

and  Trio.     B6.  4 Gilbert.     40 

Ave   Miiria.      (Latin   and    Eng. )      Female  v.      Quartet. 

F.  4 Boot.    30 

Benedic  Anima.  (Praise  the  Lord).     S.  and  A.    Duet  and 

Quintet.     D.    5 Lloi/d.     60 

Benedic  Anima.    (Praise  the  Lord.)    S.  Solo  and  Quartet. 

E/>.  4 3/«r.s/i.     50 

Benedic.  Anima.    (Pr.aise  the  Lord.)  B.  Solo  and  Quartet. 

C.  5 Pease.     CO 

Benedic  Anima.  (Praise  the  Lord.)     S.  Solo  and  Qu.aitet. 

D.  :; J.  li.  Thomas.    50 

Bonum  l':st.     ( It  is  a  good  thing. )     A.  Solo  and  Quartet. 

Eh.  4 Campiglio.    50 

Bonum  Est.     (It  is  a  good  thing.)     S.  and  A.  Duet  and 

Quartet.     D.  3 J.  R.  Tliomns.    40 

Bonnin  Est.     (It  is  a  good  thing).    B.  Solo.  A.   and  T. 

Duet  and  Quartet.     D.  4 Marsh.     40 

Bonum  Est.    (It  is  a  good   thing.)      B.  Solo.  T.  and  B. 

and  S.  and  T.  Duets  and  Quartet.     G.  5 Lloyd    60 

Bow  doAvn  thine  car.     B.  Solo  and  Trio.    C.  4 Lob.    35 

S.  A.  T.  and  B.  Solos  and  Quartet. 

Aft.     3 Behrcns.    40 

Cantate  Domine.  (O  sing  unto  the  Lord.)  S.  Solo.  .S.  aud 

A.  T.  and  15.  Duets  .and  Qmrtet,  Bb.  4.  ,/.  II.  Thomas.     75 
Cherubim  Prayer.     Russian  Chorus.      Quartet.      D.    4. 

Slaviansk;/.    35 
Come  said  Jesus  Sacred  Voice.     S.  Solo  and  Quartet.    A. 

min.  3 Smith.    30 

Come  Thou  Fount.    S.  and  T.'Solo&  Quartet.  G.  3.77(0);?n,9.     40 
"      S.  aud  T.  and  S.  and  B.    Duets  and 

Quartet.      Aft.  3 , Smith.    35 

Come  to  Me.     S.  Solo  and  C^uartct.     F.  3 Smith.    35 

Cross.  (In  the  Crciss  of  Christ  I  Glory).    S.  and  T.  and  A. 

and  T.  Duet  and  Quartet.     C.   3 f!.  II.  Martin.     35 

Dens  Miscrater.    (God  be  merciful.)    T.  and  B.    Solo  and 

Quartet.     C.  4 Fairlamb.     05 

Dens   Miserater.        (God    be    merciful.)        B.  Solo  and 

Quartet.    F.  4 Southard.    70 

Deus   Miserater.       (God    be    merciful.)       B.    Solo    and 

Quartet.  D.  3 Thomas.    50 

Earth  is  the  Lord's.  B.  Solo  and  Quartet.  G.  4.  loft.  40 
Fade,  Fade  each  Earthly  Joy.       S.  and  B.  Solos,  A.  .and 

T.  Duet    Eft.   3 Crandell.    4') 

Father  of  Mercies.      S.  Solo  and  Quartet.  F.  3 Smith.    40 

Fear  Not.    A.  Solo  and  Qunrtet.    F.  3 Smith.     30 

From  the  Cross  Uplifted  High.    S.  and  B.  Solo.  S.  and  T. 

Duet  and  Quartet.    F.  3 Boijd.    35 

God  is  a  Si^irit.      (Woman  of  Samaria.)     Quartet.      E.  4. 

\Vm.  Sterndale  Bennett.     40 
God  shall  Charge  His  Angel  Legions.   T.  and  B.  Solos;  S. 

and  T.  &  S.  et  A.  Duet  and^Quartet.   G.  M.  aud  M.  4. 

Lueantoni.     50 
Hark,  'tis  the  S.aviour's  Voice.     A.  and  B.  Solos.     T.  and 

B.  Duet  and  Trio.     Aft.  4 Deems.     40 

Have  Mercy.     S.  Solo  and  Quintet.    F.   4 Southard.     50 

Hear  our  Prayer.  S.  Solo  and  Quartet.  Bft.  2. . .  .liyder.  40 
Ho  !   every  one   that  Thirsteth.      S.  and   T.  Duet  and 

Quartet,     F.  4 Wilson.     40 

I  Tvill  be  glnd.    Quartet.     D.   3 Petri.    3o 

I   will  go  to  the  Altar.     S.  Solo  and  S.  T.  and  B.  Trio. 

G.  4 Soutiiard.     35 

I  would  not  live  always.    S.  Sol.j  and  A.  and  T.  Duet  and 

Qua!  tet.     D.   4 Andrews.    50 

In  Holy  Devotion.     T.  Solo.  A.  aud  T.  Duet  and  Quartet. 

F.  4 Deems.    40 

In  time  of  Tribulation.  B.  Solo  and  Quartet.  F.  3. Lob.  40 
Jesus  Loves  Me.     S.  and  A.  Solos  and  Quartet  or  Quintet. 

D.    3 L.  O.  Einirson.     40 

Jubilate  Deo.     (0,  bo  joyful.)    S.  T.  and   B.  Sokis   and 

Quartet.  J  G.  4 (iordon.    50 


IS  CHOIRS, 


Jubilate  Deo.       (O,  be  Joyful).       S.  Solo  and  Quartet. 

E6.  4 Lloyd.    60 

Jubilate   Deo.       (O,  be  joyful.)      S.  and   B.   Duet  and 

(,)uartet.     Bft.  3 J.  u.  Thomas,    m 

Lord  rs  in  his  Holy  Temple.  Quartet.  Eft.  '6.... Otto  Lob  40 
Lord,  Thy  Glory.   S.  and  A.  Solos  and  A.  and  T.  Duo  and 

Trio.    G    4. . . .    otto  Lob.    35 

Lord,  with  glowing  heart.  S.  Solo  and  Q'tet.  D.  i.Southard  35 
Lord's   Prayer.     S.   and  B.  Solos  A.   and   T.   Duos  and 

Quartet.    Eft.  3 Clouston     40 

My  heart  doth  find.  T.  Solo  and  Quartet.  Bft.  4  Southard  40 
O  God,  the  Protector.     T.  Solo  A.  and  T.  Duo.  S.  A.  and 

T.  Trio  and  Quartet.  Bft.    5 Buck  1  00 

O  God,  Thou  art  my  God.    S.  and  T.  and  S.  and  A.'  Duos'. 

and  Quartet.       Aft.    3 Petri     30 

O  Lord,  veil  not  Thy  Face.     S.  Solo.  S.  and  A."  Duos  and 

S   A.  and  B.  Trio  and  Quartet.    G.  5 Davenport.    50 

0  rest  m  the  Lord.  S.  Solo  and  Qu.artet.  m.i..  Smith  40 
O,  for  wings  of  a  Dove.      S.  Solo  S.  and   A.   Duo  .and 

(Quartet.     Aft.   5 Kniqld     40 

Praise  thou  the  Lord.  B.  Solo  and  Trio.  Eft.  4  .  Lob  35 
Praise  waiteth  for  thee.    B.  Solo.  T.  and  B.  Duo  A   T  and 

,B.  Tiio  and  Quartet.  F.  4 Southard.    40 

Saviour  Breathe  an  Evening  Blessing.      S.  and  T  Solos 

and  Qu.artet.  Aft.  3 Southard     35 

Softly  now  the  Light  of  Day.   S.  and  A.  Duet  and  Quartet 

,p     f^"-  '^ ■■■■■■■■:■■■ Otto  Lob.    40 

lantum  ergo.  (Lord  of  He.aven.)     S.  and  B.  and  T.  and 

B.  Duet  and  Quartet.     F.  4 Bossi     40 

T.antum  ergo.     (Heavenly  Father  Hear   us'.)'   S  and  A 

Solos.  A.  T.  and  B.  T'rio  and  Quartet.  F.  5. .  ..Spohr  50 
Tarry  wiih  me,  O,  my  Saviour.      S.  A.  and  B.  Solos  and 

Quartet.    G.  3. .... .      x.  o.  Emerson.    30 

Te  Deum.     (We  praise  Thee,  O  God.)    S.  A.  T.  and  B 

Solos  and  Quartet.    Eft.  5  .   Baumbaeh:  1.00 

Te  Deum.     (We  praise  Thee,  O  God.)    S.  A.  and  B  Solos 

A.  and  T.  Duo  and  Quartet.    C.  4 Marsh     75 

Te  Deum.  W^e  praise  Thee,  O  God.)  S.  A.  T.  and  B.  Solos' 

S.  and  A.  Duos  and  Quartet.     F.  4 Millard'  1  00 

Te  Deum.      (We  pr.aise  Thee.  O  God.)    S.  A.  T. '&  B  Solos   ' 

S.  and  T.  Duo  and  Quartet      Bft.  4 steams  1  00 

Te  Deum.     (We   praise  TLee,  O  God.)     S.  and  B.  Solos' 

.and  Quartet.     F.  4 Swartwout.     75 

Te  Deum.    (We  pr.aise  Thee,  O  God.)    S.  T.  and  B.  Solos 

.and  Quartet.    F.  4 Thomas   100 

Thou  .art  O  God.  S.  &  A.  Solos  &  Quartet.  Aft.  i.Clouston.  'bO 
lhou,sha!t  love  the  Lord.  (3  Sopranos.)  Trio.  A.  4  C'o.s'o  35 
luy  Thione,  O  God.     S.  T.  and  B.  Solos  and  Quartet. 

Thy  will  be  done.     S.  Solo  and  Quartet'.'  E.'  i. '. '.  Otto  Lob     40 

Trust  ill  God      Qunrtet.     Aft.  4 Southard.     40 

Trust  in  God.      S.  Solo  aud  Quartet.      C.  M.  and  M.    4. 

rr         ii      J-  ,    r.   .  ,  Dai-enport.     30 

Turn  thy  face.     A.  Solo  .and  Quartet.     E.  min.  and  G.   4. 

-t-  TT  r,   <-  ,  ,  „  Southard.    40 

Vesper  Hymn.  .S.  Solo  and  Quartet.  'E.  min.  5. ..  .Smith  30 
\V ait  on  the  Lord.  B.  Solo  and  Quartet.  F.  4. .  Southard.  35 
\\  hen  I  can  reatl  my  title  clear.      S.  Solo.  S.  and  T  Duo 

and  Quartet.    Aft.  3 . . .    j,  ji.  Thomas     40 

V,  hy  sinks  my  Soul  desponding.     S.  A.  T.  and  B.  Solos  and 

Quartet.    Eft.  4 Ba.-<sford     40 

God  of   the  Fatherless.     T.   Solo.   S.  and  A  Duet'  and 

Qu.artet.    Eft.   3 ||-p,,p,.     gQ 

Guide  me,  O  thou  great  Jehovah.    S.  and  B.  Solos,  S.  and 

A.  Duet  and  Quartet.    Eft.  3 Buitertield     50 

Have  mercy  Lord  on  me.      T.  Solo.  S.  and  A.  Duet  and 

Quartet.    Eft.  4 Deems     60 

Heavenly  Father.  S.  Solo  aud  Quartet.  Ab.  3. .  .Perkins  35 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd.      T.   and  B.  Solos  and  Quaitet! 

13.    3 Dovns     30 

Make  a  jovful  noiso  unto  God.    B.  Solo.  S.  and  A   Duet 

^u^l  Quartet.     C.  3 Ihitterfleld.     50 

Morning  Hymn.     S.  A.  and  T.  Trio  and  Quartet.     F.  3. 

1  1  I  .  m  .  ^  „  r^  ,  Morgan.  40 
Loud  proclaim.  Trio  for  S.  T.  and  B.  Dh.  A..  .Otto  Lob  35 
Kefuge.     (.Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul.)     S.  and  T.  Solos  and 

Quartet.   Eft.    3 G.U.Martin.     30 
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Dwight's   Jourxal    of   Music, 

P^jhJifthfd  ovei-y  othpr  Saturday 
031,1-^ER,    XJIXSOKT    <Sc    CO.' 

277  Washington  St..  Boston,   Mass. 


J  O  a  N      8  .       I)  W  I  G  H  T  ,       EDITOR. 


»5»TERMS.— If  m;iil.-<l  or  Ciilli'd  fur,  !52  00  piT  annum; 
delivpreil  by  cari-i^rs.  S"2.oO.    Payment  in  ;i<h-:iTici.. 

AdvertUemonts  will  ho  inserted  at  tlie  following  rates: 
One  insertion  per  line  ^0  cents. 
K.ich  HubMeqnent  in..ei'tion.  ijerline,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  ye.)rly  cards. 

J.  8.  Sl'OON'EU,  rHINTIJR,  17  I'UDVIXCE  ?T. 


^duei'ttsemcnts. 


jr.  E.  BiTso^'  «fe  Go., 

8UCi:ES.SnuS  TO 

LEE     &:     -^TsT"  .A.  L  k:  E  K, , 

922    CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 

MYRim  \Y.  Wim^KY  wi',1  return  to  lioston  about 
the  1st  of  Maridl,  ami  all  letters  may  be  addressed 


to  liiDJ,  care  Oliver  IJitson  ^v'  Co. 
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The  School  of  Vocal  Art, 

In  Pnit.AT>r.LPHiA.  for  the  in^trnrtlon  of  T.'acher,';  and 
Artists.     Madame   E    .Sf.u.kr,  JUUhor  of  *' The   Voice  in 
SinginK,''  and  "The  Voice  in  Sin-akinjX.''  I'rineipal.      Foi- 
cirenlars  apply  to  the  Actuary,  303  Clinton  Street,  Phila., 
9U3-6t.  Pa 

MR  .TOIIN'  ORTH.  recently  returned  from  Enro|ip 
after  five  year*  ntudy  with  tin-  best  NtaMers  — /,^«t^ 
KiiUak,  Lrb'-^U  I'i'l'l'fi  and  oLliLrs,  will  re.-eive  a  liniiie.l 
number  of  pupils  .hi  the  Piano, 

M;-.  Orth  ein  lie  seen  Mon  1  lys  and  Thursdays  a'. 
Boston  Cou..ervatory.  Ad.iress  ditto,  or  at  resi.lenee,  33 
"Warren  Avenue.  005  -Oar 

MRS.    FLOR.A.     E.     BARRY,    Vocalist    aud 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chaudlei-  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  {"Si — ly 

G .     W .     DUDLEY, 

Teacher   of    Singing    and    Voiae    Buildiug. 

(Dr.  H.  R.  Stret'ter's  Method)  Room  Xo.  3. 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Building,  1.5-i  Tiemout  St. 

^ l]^ 

MRS.  JENNY  KEMPTON, 

VOCALIST    mU  TEACHER    OF   SiN3!N8. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.        [TUS 


V^ 


mjt^  J.   M.  ARMSTRONC,  ,., 

\-ii[  MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER.  B 

^'v       Sheet  Mosic,  MDsie Bock,  Mupic  for  Per. odicals,       '" 
n  liifl.u.  ;ilJi;c  t.tli's.  ttc 

.^  N,  E,  Cor.  Chestnut  and  Fifth  Streets 
P1I1I.M>KI.I'III.\. 


>H 


83S-1  y. 


New  Eilaiiil  Goiiservatory  of  Music, 

Ci  -4    *^       pays  for  o.-,  hours  instiaiction  with  the  ablest 
f^XO.        "      teaclieis.    tfei-d  for  eiiiuiai-s. 

E.    TOfllJEE, 

noj.lv.  Mu-ic  TIjll,  Bostiui. 


1:'^      \V.  FOSTER.  Conductor  and  VocaliHt,  ■will  resume 
VT.     Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  y.  18T.')   at  <iJO  Wa.-.h;ligtou 
Street.  lio=Lon.     Call  Satard.iN  b  fro.u  11  to  12  o'clock. 
8.<8-l  V. 


HOWARD    E.    PARKHURST, 

Organist  and  Director  of  JIusic, 

At  Fiist  Chnixh.  (Dr.  Klli.s),  Doston, 

Ti:.\i  in;i:  ok 

OKGAX.  riANO  AXD  COMPOSITIOX. 

TEIlMs:-KitIy  Dollars  for  20  Lessons. 

,\ddrcss.  care  O.  DilsoM  &  Co.,  ftoslon,  or  20  liotvdoin 

St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  X  Piano  Taboret, 


pATF.N'Tt:i)  APKII.  4l1|,   1S71. 

Manufactured  ty  L.  Postawka  ^  Co. 

Factory  at  Oibaru'd  Planing  Mill,  St;aa  St., 
Cam  bridge  port,    Mass. 

For  Sale  hy  all  KirstClass  Phiiiuturte  anJ  luriiiiure 

Dl'llltTfi 

"  Wc  think  [!ic  Su.o!  dik-  nf  ilu'  best  v\cr  oflVrcd  to  the 
pul)lic.  STKIXWAY  &  riOXS,  Xi-w  Yi>ik." 

"  Mr.  ros'.nwka's  .Vdjiisliilile  Tiiborol  i*  n  lonjr  fell  w;mt 
.suppiiird.     Wu  cun&idvr  it  ihv  In-st  of  lUc  kiiur. 

<).  DIT.SOX  s  CO  .  itosion,  M.i??." 

CHURCH    IVIUSIG. 

-NOW  \:i:\i.>\\ 

8vo.;  complete:  40  cts. ;  or  in  sinp;Io  numbers 

A  Mortiiug  Comm>nt>oTt  nnd  Krinivfj    Snxice   in    V.      By 

S.  Takk-Man  TfcKKUMAN,  Mu's.  Doc,  C.intuar. 

This  work,  thouirh  desigiiorl  for  u^cin  the  KniiHsb  CiitliP- 

di-;iU.  is  e(Hi;iliy  veil  ndapiod  to  tlie  c:ip:il.i)iiies  :\-m\  re-" 

quiremciits  df  bur  .AiiUTiOiu  clunclics,  uiid  ui:iy  conlident- 

ly  be  rccomin  nd<-d  to  their  notJee. 

ALSO,   BY   Tin;  SAME  ACTnOtt, 
Six  Short  Authems  /or  Cu(/i''dral  or  Airis/i  Cholrf!.     This 
coUoctiou,  thongii  but  ro»!en;iy  pulilished.  \v.:s  :iInMdvmet 
\vi:h   a  liirfXf  .s:ile,  and  beeu"U.i,'hly  pnii^td  by   Kn^iish 
imiMcd  critic-;. 

Pulilished  by  \0VKLLO,  KWKK  &  CO.,  Lonilon, 

And  on  sale  liy 

J.  L.  PKTEKS,  Si:;  Itroidivav.  \.  Y. 


|lcw  pitsic  for  Mw 

VOCAL. 

Sn  lone  rt^o.     ".  F  di  c.  llTrkir.  "1 

Youii.o  Loehinvar.     :).  J!6  to  f .  AUroad.  40 

I'raisc  Ihe  I.or.1.      (ISelicdic  auiuia  meu).      4. 

(.'  to  It.  I'msv.  60 

Almost.     (.Sctjiu'l  to  "  It  was  a  dream."    f 'oh-cii. 

4.    \h  to  e.  oj 
Why  close   thy  lattice,  laiivst  .Alaid  ?     4.   F. 

to  0.  (lUifcr.  &') 

Drown  e\r,s  has  that  little  Maiden.    For  -Mto 

or  iiarilone.     :!.  .\  to  e.  Osiinnil.  O.i 

Salvo  Retcina.     4.   F  to  o.  CiriUo.  o5 

Ki.s.s  me  to  tlccp,  Mother.     :;.  E4  to  e. 

JlriHiJict.  40 
Two  Sacred  Pic<'es. 

1.  Dens  Mi.suratus.     0.     G  to  i/.      Ilnnli'ii.  i]') 

2.  'i'ri.sa<;ion.  :!.  C  to  e.  iJunk-n.  30 
().  wiien  .shall  I  he  tree.  :!.  F  to  c.  Clam  Scotl.  30 
.My  t;cntle  Fislur-.Maidcn.  4.  Aloe.  (.■)-»)i(.  ,"^0 
Do  1  love  tlice:'  2.  C,  lo  e.  liiii,!f.  3U 
Friend  i>t  my  .'sold,  otic  hour  uilh  thee.      :). 

D  to"c.  Bhlinp.   ZO 

Xcwcst  Sonys  of  .1.  i;.  'riionias.  ea.  40 

INSTKUMENTAL. 

llomini.sccnces  of  Cnlia.     :!  D.        ifrx.  Duo:  40 
Musical  Olli'rinir,  by  F.  II.  If.  Tlii)iii}>s/m,  each,  25 

1.  LiiihlniuK  l>u;i;  (Jalop.    (i.  Pop   (inn   Oaloj). 

2.  Thistle  DotMi.  7.  Silvery  Saml  •' 
;).  TunkhaiinocU  AValtz.      S.  Minnaola  Waltz. 

4.   Alqiiifou  CJah,],.  !t.  Gra;.shoi>]icr  (lalon 

.0.  CaniKiliitie  Waltz.  lo   Golden  (Jrain. 

Pcsth-oelTeiier  Fissport  Galop.    (Ice  Spori 
.•i  U.  .Miaui 

Life  in  the  Courts.    (Aus  dem  Rechtslebcn, 
Waltz.     :)  \.  Stran.H 

Dnrletta.    4  hands.    10  E').  Jlaiuhlin.  ^,^ 

Uongroisc!.     ( .Moment  Musicale.)      4    hands. 

"  :i  F  minor.  .Scltmidt.  2'> 

La  Balaneelle.  Xo.  1,  Op.  liitj.  5  l)b.  Lysl,tr(i.  3h 
Fern  \Vallzes.     ;;.  jacoliy.  40 

\'on  ISue'ow. 

IJaeh's  Fantasia  in  C  minor.     (1.  ."5 

('li  icoinie.  In  F.   Iliimhl.         :>.  (jo 

In  Good  ilumor.  Galop.  (En  bonne  Iiunieur). 

-.  ^ili  AroHscn.  o3 

Sharpshooter's  (.Schutzen)  March.     '2.  ('. 

Fimsl.  30 
Consolation.  4  hands.  Il  A.  Larvrliliurn.  Zo 
Six  Easy  Pieces.     4  hands.     Loc.tcltliorn. 

Xo. :;.     inquietude,     o.  A  minor.  40 

4.  D.mcc  llongroise.     3.  G.  S.5 

5.  IJallade.  Z.  D.  40 
().     Saltarcllc.                   3.  T.  40 

Svlvan  Set.     Easy  .Marches,  Waltzes,  etc. 

F.  IF.  RiUij,  ea.  30 

1.  Svlvan  Xook  Mazurka,     i.  C. 

2.  Xeusbov's  March.  2.  G. 
:i.  Lola  Schottisehe.  2.  D6 
4.  Mamie's  Waltz.  2.  G. 
"j.  .Mile's  Schottisehe.  2.  B6 
0.     Xew  Uoots  Gakip.               2.  F. 


TWO  GEM-LETS  BY  MENDELSSOHN, 


Lro 
1.00 


Books. 
A.  Loeschhorn's  Piano  .Studies. 
No.  1.     Op.  t;.").     Hook  L 
1        "    1'.       '•     •■  '■  IE 

LOSELY.      An  unllni.shed  Opera.       60     Cents.  (;,.;ms  oi--  E.xoLisa  3oxg. 

Per  dozen.  i?,>.40.  ,  ,       ,  „ 

f.         1  t      ■       ,1    .   ..      •  „  1    ,     Boards.  .52..J0.      Cloth,  s^o.OO.      Fine  Gilt. . =54.00, 

Complete,   .n    that  _,t    -.ves    a   well-rounded     ^^^  ,.,^.„^„j_  cuoui.     For  Hi-h  Schools.' Acud^ 

!  emics  and  Seminaries.     By  L,  O.  Emer- 

j  SON'  and  W.  S.  Tll.DKX. 

Price  .^l.CO,  or  $D.OO  per  dozen. 


satislaet  on  to  sini;  it,  but  not  a  whole  opera. 

FIRST    WALPURGIS     NIGHT. 

Cloth    ^l.2o.      Boards  $1.00    Paper  80   Cents. 

Coinineiuled   to    the  notice   of    Musical    So- 
cieties. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  CFAS.  H.  DITSOI\  d  CO., 

Boston.  711  B'dway   New  York, 


Ml«ic  bt  Mau-,— Music  is  ec'Tit  by  mail,  the  expense  be- 
in^  two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fr.ictioii  thereof 
rtboiii  one  cc'iiT  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  mii.-ic.  Perfionw, 
ar  a  di;*tance  will  lititl  i!ic-  cor.x'cyanco  a  savins  of  litiie  nr.vl 
exp','itse  in  obtiiir.ing  bupplicK.  *13uoks  cau  abso  bi;  bcut  at 
double  ihyae  rates. 


DAVIGIIT'S    JOUKNAL    OF    MUSIC 


APPENDIX    TO 


oore'.'i  f  ni'L)flopc(li:i  of  ^jjiitiir 


J-    "w.    iS/arooRE. 
Price   50   cfs. 

Mr.  Moore  lins  doiio  a  v;ilu:il)lo  work  for  the 
present,  as  well  :is  tlio  liiliiri'  olAineiieiin  ninsic. 
Perhnjis  we  do  not  icalize,  us  our  descendants 
will,  lliat  we  are  of  tlie  "forefathers"  in  art  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Now  Mr.  Moore  has, 
in  his  larg:e  r'yclopedia,  ($fi.  )  industriously  noted 
down  cverythinfr  melodious  that  has  happened 
fioni  the  time  of  Tubal  Cain  to  A.D.  18.54,  and 
in  tlie  ]>resent  Ap)iendix  hrinsis  together  musical 
information  that  has  accumulated  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  larger  book. 

A  very  convenient  book  for  reference. 


German  and  English  Four-Part  Songs. 

For  Men's  Voices.  Price  §1.50. 

It  is  an  encourajjina;  sign  of  progress,  that 
enough  of  male  quartets  and  societies  should 
have  sprung  into  existence,  to  warrant  the  pub- 
lication of  this  tine  book. 

Its  excellence  is  endorsed  by  the  names  of  the 

authors, — Macfarreu,  Sullivan,  Schubert,  Esser, 

,4dams,   Knbinstein,   Benedict.   Hartel,  Seifeit, 

Neumann,  Liszt,  Von  Bree,  and  a  score  of  others. 

2  jO  piiges,  well  filled. 


¥rikl  by  Jtii^y. 

Comic  Operetta  by  Sullivan. 

The  dry  and  musty  preciu'-ts  of  the  courts  of 
law  would,  one  wonhl  think,  furnish  but  scanty 
materials  for  the  Mnse  of  JIusic.  But  this  is 
good  music  and  most  comic  text  from  beginning 
to  eud. 

Judge,  Lawyers,  Plaintiff  and  Defendant  ably 
take  the  solos,  and  .Jury  and  symjiathizing  spec- 
tators somewhat  uproariously  uphold  the  chorus. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  is,  that  Judge  and 
all  hands  fall  in  love  with  the  pretty  Plaintiff, 
who  finally  carries  off  His  Honor,  and  gives  up 
the  prosecution  of  the  non  appreciating  Defend- 
ant, 


COMPOSITIONS 

FEKFORMED   BY 

Gavotte.     From  Gluck's  Don  Jvian.  Trans,  bv 

H.  John.'  40 
Chaconne.     In  F.  G.  F.  Handel.  60 

Polonaise  Characteristique.  iS.  Moniu^zko.  e'l 
Gavotle.  ./.  P.  GotUiard.  50 

March  Heroique.  Op.  3.  H.  Von  Butlow.  60 
Bach's  Fantasie.     In  C  minor.  3.5 

Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata.  Op.27,  ^"0.2.  1.00 
Rhapsodies  Hongroises.     No.  14.  Lhtz.  1.25 

Polacca  Brillante.  In  E  major.  Foil  M'fher.  75 
Rondo.  In  G.  Op.  51,  No.  2.  Beethoven.  75 
Movement  from  Beethoven's  Sonata.     Op.  31, 

No.  3.  50 

Nocturne.     Op.  37,  No.  2.  Chopin.  50 

OLIVER  DITSOX  A  CO.,  CHAS.  H.  DITSOX  &  CO., 

Boston.  ;il  Br'divaj,  Ji.  I. 

ruBLisnEP.s. 


*'  GO  ''WAT  QIM  M Al^r* 

Son^    iieial    (Jiorus. 

I'll  laiiild  nie  a  little  house, 

On  Aq  mouiitrun  ko  hv^h — 
And  iraze  on  my  tnic  love, 
Aa  slie  do  pass  by,  etc. 
CHf>,— Go  '\v;ty  ole  man  and  let  me  alone, 

For  I  am  a  strniigLi"  and  a  long  way  from  homo. 

The  greatest  hit  of  the  day.      Iraraensely  popular. 

Prico  35  ctf).        ITQuiled  free  of   pof^tng^. 

Pablisbea  by   S.    R.    HUYETT, 

907— It  Fail  field,    •owa- 


CENTEIMNBAL    COLLECTION 


OjhB>  FOI>K'S   OOl^CEETS. 


By  Dr.  Tourjec. 


40  cts. 


Containing  all  of  tiie  old  songs,  and  "  a  great 
deal  more."  That  is.  the  number  of  "  stock 
liieees"  usually  heard  in  t.lu^  well-known  ancient 
concerts  is  quite  limited.  Dr.  Tourje  ehas  un- 
cai  thed  a  number  more,  and  all  are  true  antiques 
and  worthy  of  performance. 

As  the  year  187(1  will  be  great  for  memorial 
celebrations,  this  wdl  be  a  most  convenient  book 
from  which  to  extract  appropriate  music. 


New  and  Beautiful  Instrument. 


THE 


An  exquisite  combination,  adding  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  organ  much  of  that  of  the  pianoforte 
and  harp.  With  a  double-reed  organ,  complete 
and  perfect  in  every  respect,  is  combined  a  new 
instrunu-nt,  the  PIANO-H.\KP,  the  tones  of 
which  are  produced  by  steel  tongues  or  bars, 
rigidly  set  in  steel  plates  affixed  to  a  sounding 
box,  and  struck  by  hammers,  as  in  the  piano- 
forte. The  tones  are  of  a  pure,  .silvery,  bell-like 
quality,  very  beautiful  in  combination  or  altir- 
naticm  with  the  organ  tones.  The  organ  may 
be  used  alone,  and  is  in  every  respect  as  complete 
and  perfect  an  organ  as  without  the  PIANO- 
HARP,  or  may  be  used  with  the  PIANO-HARP ; 
the  latter  may  be  used  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion with  any  or  all  the  stojis  of  the  organ,  to 
which  it  adds  greatly  in  vivacity,  life  and  variety ; 
adapting  it  to  a  much  wider  range  of  music. 

Upon  its  invention  and  introduction,  about  a 
year  since,  this  new  instrnment  was  received 
with  so  much  favor,  that  the  demand  greatly 
exceeded  the  manulaeturers'  utmost  ability  to 
supply;  so  that  they  have  had  no  occasion  to 
advertise  it  extensively.  Having  now  perfected 
facilities  for  a  large  supply,  they  offer  it  with 
confidence  to  the  puldic. 

The  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS  are  now 
sold  for  cash,  or  for  monthly  or  quarterly  pay- 
ments or  are  rented  until  rent  pays  for  them. 

Circulars,  with  drawings  and  full  descriptions, 
free.  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.  I.i4 
Tremont  street,  Boston  ;  25  Union  square,  NEW 
YORK;  80  and  82  Adams  street,  CHICAGO. 

A  Welcome  Visitor ! 

OUR  NEW  SABBATH  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 
THE 


BY   H.    S.  AXD  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

Full  of  bright,  sweet,  pure,  shining  songs,  of 
which  there  can  never  be  too  m,any. 
Don't  get  a  new  book  before  examining  this. 


m  HIGH  SCHOOL  CHOIR. 

FOR 

High  Schools  Academies,  &c., 

By  L.  O.  Emeksox  and  W.  S.  Tilden. 


Price  $1.00. 


SO.OO  Per  dozen. 


This  new  book  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
THE  HOUR  OF  SINGING.  Those  who  have 
used  that  very  useful  and  popular  book,  will 
need  no  urging  to  adopt  a  new  work  by  the 
same  authors. 

OLIVER  DUSOX  &  CO.,       CHAS.  H.  DITSOS  &  CO., 
Boston.  711  B'way,  X.  I. 

PrBLTSHEES. 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

rrifc  in  Hoards.  $2.50.     In  Cloth,  $3.00. 
(loth,  Fine  Gilt  for  rresfuts,  $4.00. 

The  latest  book  of  Ditson  &  Go's  Home  Mtj.si- 
CAi.  LiUKAHY,  and  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  other.  A  large  numiier  of  extra  good 
songs  Iiave,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  come 
into  popular  notice  and  approval.  The  best  of 
these,  with  a  half  dozen  of  classics,  (omitted  in 
other  books),  form  this  first-class  collection. 

There  are  about  7S  songs.  Pages  full  sheet 
music  size. 


—AND— 

TXJl^E    BOOIEC. 

FOR  CONGREGATIONS,  SCHOOLS  &  THE  HOME. 
Price  40  cents,  Soo  per  100. 

For  Congregation.?,  who  need  but  a  small 
book.  Its  tunes  are  the  best,  most  skilfully 
selected,  and  the  liymnsare  sufficient  in  numbr 
for  all  pr.actical  purposes. 

For  Schools,  for  opening  and  closing  ser- 
vices. It  is  quite  desirable  that  in  schools  and 
.seminaries,  pupils  should  become  acquainted 
with  current  sacred  music.  This  is  just  what  is 
wanted.  Either  one,  two,  three  or  four  parts 
maybe  learned.  The  book  will  always  be  useful, 
and  need  not  be  changed,  like  other  school 
books,  from  time  to  time. 

For  the  Home.  Being  quite  handy  and  porta- 
ble, it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  "lying  around  " 
in  a  sitting  room  or  on  the  Piano,  ready  for 
evening  or  Sunday  evening  sings  by  the  chil- 
dren, by  the  family,  or  by  assembled  neighbors. 
OtIVEE  niTSOS  &  CO.,  CHAS.  H.  niT.SOS  &  CO., 
Boston.  711  B'diray,  >'.  T. 
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CHAS.  H,  DITSON.       OLIVEF!  DITSON.       JOHN  C,  HAVNES. 

€has«  M,  Bitsox  t%  Co. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  8i  Co.) 

MUSIC     PUBLISHERS 

A^D   DEALERS  IN 

Ml  Iisic,  Isic  Boots, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

E  D  W.     S  C  U  U  B  E  R  T  [I     A-     CO. 

liVIPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UXIOX  SQUAKE, 
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LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

■WTiolesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Westei  n  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

J:^=ln  addition  to  the  publications  ol  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Lo.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
uU  Music  and  Music  Bcoks  publislied  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Forei(/n 
iTiiiic.  [794 — 3m 
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The  Hero. 

nv  JDnXG.  wiiirrtEK. 

"  Oil,  for  a  kiiiglit  like  B.iyar.l, 

Without  rcproaoh  or  fe.tr; 
My  Ii{j;tit  fxlove  on  his  c:isqiie  of  steel, 

My  love-knot  on  his  Hpeai-! 
'*  Oh,  for  the  white  plume  floating, 

Slid  Zutphcn's  lielil  al>ove— 
The  liiMi's  heart  ill  li.ittle, 

The  woman's  heart  in  love! 
''  Oh,  that  tii.in  once  more  were  nranly, 

Woniairs  pride  and  not  hel"  scorn  I 
That  once  more  the  pale  you-ip;  nn-tlier 

Dared  to  buaHt '  a  man  is  burn  ' ! 
"  But  now  life's  slumhrolls  current 

No  sun  bowed  cascade  wakes; 
No  tall,  heroic  manhood 

The  level  dninens  breaks, 
"Oh,  for  a  knight  like  Hayard, 

Without  reproach  or  fe:ir; 
My  lii>ht  glove  on  hit)  caflque  of  wteel, 

My  love-knot  on  his  spear  I  " 

Then  I  said,  my  own  heart  throbbing 

To  the  tune  her  proud  pulse  beat; 
"  Life  hath  its  regal  natures  yet, 

True,  tender,  brave  and  sweet. 

"  Smile  not,  fair  unheliever,— 

One  man*  at  least  I  know. 
Who  mighl  wear  liie  crest  of  Bayard, 

Or  Sidney's  plume  of  snow. 

"  Once,  when  over  purple  mountains 

Died  away  the  firecian  sun, 
And  the  far  Cyllenian  ranges 

Paled  and  darkened  one  by  one, 

"  Fell  the  Turk,  a  bidt  of  thunder 

Cleaving  all  the  quiet  st^y. 
And  against  lis  sharp  steel  lightnings 

e',ood  the  Stdiote  but  to  die. 

"  Woe  for  the  weak  and  halting! 

The  crescent  blazed  behind 
A  curving  line  ol  s.abres 

Like  fire  before  th  ■  wind. 

"  Last  to  fly  and  first  to  rally. 

Rode  he  of  whom  I  speak. 
When  groaning  in  his  bridle-path 

Sank  down  a  wounded  Greek, — 

*'  With  the  rich  Albanian  costiime 

W''t  with  many  a  ghastly  slain; 
Gazing  on  earth  and  sky  as  one 

Who  might  not  gaze  again. 

'*  lie  lookcil  forward  to  the  mountains, 

Back  on  foes  that  never  spare, 
Then  flung  him  from  his  saddle 

And  placed  the  stranger  there. 

"Allah!  hu  !  thro' flashing  sabres, 

Thro'  a  stormy  hail  of  lead. 
The  good  Thessalian  charger 

Up  the  slopes  of  olives  sped. 

"  Hot  spurred  the  turbaned  riders, 

He  almost  felt  their  breath, 
Where  a  mount,ain  stream  rolled  darkly  down 

Between  the  bills  and  death. 

"  One  br.avc  and  manful  struggle! 

He  gained  the  solid  1  ind. 
And  the  cover  of  the  mountains 

And  the  carbines  of  his  band." 

"  It  was  vei-y  great  and  noble,'' 

Said  the  inoist-cyed  listener  then  ; 
"  But  one  brave  deed  makes  no  hero. 

Tell  me  what  he  since  haih  been.'* 

"  Still  a  brave  and  getierous  manhood, 

Still  an  honor  without  stain. 
In  the  prison  of  the  Kaiser, 

By  the  barricades  ol  Seine. 

•  riR.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  born  m  Boston  lu  1301,  died 
Jan.  9.  ISTO. 


"  But  drerini  not  helm  and  harness 

Sole  si'.^'n  of  valor  t.ue. 
Pence  hath  highei'  tests  of  manhood 

Than  battle  ever  knew. 

"  Wouljst  know  liini  now?    Behold  him. 

The  Cadmus  of  the  blind, 
Givingthe  dumb  lip  language, 

The  idiot  Clay  a  mill  1. 

"  ^Valuing  his  round  of  duty 

Serenely  day  by  flay. 
With  the  stronu'  mail's  hand  of  labor, 

Anil  childhood's  heart  of  play. 

'*  True  as  the  knights  of  story,- 

Sir  Lnuiicelot  and  his  peers; 
Brave  in  his  calm  endurance. 

As  they  in  tilt  of  sjiears. 

"  As  waves  in  stillest  waters, 

As  stars  in  noonday's  skies, 
All  that  wakes  to  noble  action 

In  his  noon  of  calmness  lies. 

"  Wherever  outraged  nature 

Asks  word  or  action  brave, 
Wherever  struggles  labor. 

Wherever  gioans  a  slave, 

"  Wherever  rise  the  jieoples. 

Wherever  sinks  a  thrrino. 
The  throbbing  heart  of  Krecdom  finds 

An  answer  in  his  own. 

*'  Knigli   01  a  better  era, 

Without  reproach  or  fear. 
Said  I  not  Well  that  Bayards 

Anil  Sidneys  still  arc  here?  " 


Mendelssohn's  Place  in  Modern  Music. 

[Prom  Concurdia,  Dec.  25,  1875.) 

English  iiirellocltial  society,  whatever  its  in- 
terest in  ami  iMithtisinsm  for  the  art  of  music 
(and  ihero  is  no  lack  of  either  at  present),  seem.s 
to  be  swayed  to  iui  unusual  and  unfortunate 
extent,  in  its  miisieal  judfjinents,  by  the  mere 
influence  of  fashion  and  of  cliques.  Strangely 
enough,  too,  thistendeucy.  commonly  sn])posed 
to  be  a  "note''  of  pro\ine,iality.  is  in  regard 
to  inu.sic  more  specially  exemplilied  in  London 
than  elsewhere.  In  the  more  musical  of  the 
chief  provincial  towns  it  is  possible  to  find  a 
musical  society  with  no  special  inVtrlic,  and 
which  is  dis])o.si"d  honestly  to  admire  that  which 
has  always  been  thought  worthy  of  admir  ifitui. 
as  well  as  to  give  some  heeil.  wdien  opporlunity 
offers,  to  new  lights.  But  musical  London  so- 
ciety is  like  Wordsworth's  celebrated  cloud: — 

"  That  moveth  allogellier,  if  it  move  at  all." 

This  is  most  specially  illustrated  in  the  musical 
history  of  the  ])ast  twenty  years.  There  was  a 
rage  for  Weber  previously,  but  that  may  be 
regarded  as  in  part  arising  from  the  personal 
influence  of  the  composer's  visit  to  the  country 
where  he  found  his  grave.  But  the  tide  of 
enthusiasm  for  Mendelssohn  rose  to  its  height 
subsequently  to  the  composer's  death.  It  is  not 
so  long  since  journals  and  drawing-rooms  were 
at  one  iu  the  most  hyperbolical  adoration  of 
the  composer  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  all  his  works, 
known  and  unknown.  It  was  not  unusual  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  composer  w  ho  comliined,  in 
his  own  genius,  the  qualities  of  Bach  and 
Beethoven — who  had  achieved  the  union  of 
constructive  power  with  warmth  of  feeling  and 
coloring  more  completely  than  anyone  else. 
Taunts  and  sarcasms  were  levelled  at  the  "nar- 
row minded  and  stolid  "  relatives  who  kept  his 
posthumous  MSS.  under  lock  and  key,  ''when 
the  world  was  absolutely  |)anting  to  liearevery 
note  that  Mendelssohn  had  committed  to  pa- 
per." Worthy  people  who  laid  little  claim  to 
general  musical  enthusiasm  were  caught  in  the 


tide,  and  would  ingenuously  Jirofess  that  "thev 
could  iioMT  tire  of  heiiring  >iendels>ohn"s  mu- 
sic.'' Tl.<'  movement  was  at  its  height,  pc'r- 
haps,  on  that  notable  afternoon  when  all  musi- 
cal London  crowded  to  Svdenham  to  hear  the 
exhumed  ''Reformation''  Symphony;  a  work 
certainly  not  representino:  the  composer's  best 
powers,  and  which  he  himself  had  practically 
condeniued.  but  which  was  paralleled,  bv 
"  leading  critic^'  of  the  day,  with  B  .'ethoven's 
Ninth  Sym])linny. 

For  such  unbalanced  exii'Tijeration  every  ar- 
tistic repiitaticm  that  is  subjected  to  it   h  is  to 
pay.  sooner  or  later.      One  voice,  ami  that  of  a 
friend  and  brother  artist,  had  spoken  witli  calm 
jiidguienl  even  in  the  midst  of  the  general   ap- 
plause,     "I  loved  him   too   well."  said   Stern- 
tialc  Benndl.   "to  wish  to  see  him  so  abstirdiv 
exaggerated."       It  was   not    long   before    the 
musical  circles  of  this  country  found  ai-.other 
object  of  worship,  and  dethroned  Meiidels.solin 
from  his  seat.     The  rejiutation  of  S  humaiMi 
was  set  up  as  arival  one  to  that  of  Mendelssolin 
long  since  in  Oermany,  at  the  instance  of  Lei|i- 
sic   cliqueism;  it   was  not   until   a   recent  date 
that   it   became  established  in  Enirland,   after 
much  grumbling  on  the  ]iart  of  audiences  u])'in 
whose  ears  the  works  wliich  ivere  to  form  the 
next  fashion  were  with  dillieulty  forced.     But 
society  soon  learned  its  lesson,  and  no  amateur 
in  "  xsthetic  "  circles  will   now   play  Meiuiels- 
sohn.  except  in  a  kind  of  a])ologetie.  way  and 
for  the  sake  of  old  times.      Young  ladies  who 
have  been  nourished  upon  Schumann  s])eak  of 
^lendelssohn  with  compassionate   indilfereneo 
or  confess  tliat  they  "rather  like"  soi 
works ;  critics  have  transferred  their  [ir 
rhapsodies  to  the  newer  com])Oser,  as  i 
powerful  genius   in  instrumental    mii 
I5eethoven.     And  now  the  Wagner  im 
which  has  reached  England,  is  workinii 
change  in  po|)ular  musical  iiredih^ction,  and  the 
'  feeling  in  regard  to  ]\Iendelssohn  seems  to  have 
!  become,  witii  the  one-sided  and  violent  critics 
'  of  this  school,  one  of  absolute   antipathy   and 

even  something  like  contempt. 
[      A  consideration   of  these  apparenllv  unrea- 
soning and  unreasonable  variations  of  opinion 
ought  at  least  to  lie  instructive  in  leading  ])eo- 
:  l)le  to  be  cautious  of  attaching  too  much  im- 
1  portance  to    ])o])ular  enthusiastic  movements, 
such  as  that  in  favor  of  the  new  form  of  oper- 
atic music  and  its  hero,  or  regarding  the  man 
who  receives  the  homage  of  the  hour  as  neces- 
sarily placed  thereby  on  a  secure  pedest  il  of 
fame.      But,  apart  from  such  general  consider- 
ations, one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  ask.  what 
i  is   the    real    truth,   as   between    the    excessive 
I  laudation  of  Mendelssohn  in  his  lifetime,   and 
t  for    some   timi^    after,    and    the    comparative 
iudilTerence  with  which  he  is  regarded  now  ? 
■•  How  shall  we  find  the  ciuicord  of  this  dis- 
cord '.  " 

That  Mendelssohirs  genius  was  overrated  at 
one  time  will  probably  hardly  be  disputed  bv 
any  thoughtful  critic  at  the  present  moment; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  the  very  circum- 
stances of  his  personality  and  social  ]iosition 
would  have  rendered  this  almost  inevitable. 
Of  the  influence  and  ftiscination  of  his  personal 
disposition  and  manners,  there  are  many  now 
living  who  can  speak  from  their  own  kno'>vl- 
edge.  But  in  addition  to  this  he  had,  almost 
alone  among  the  composers  who  have  laid 
claim  to  the  liighest  rank,  the  chance  to  be  born 
to  affluence  and  social  position.  Strange 
enough  is  the  contrast  betw-ecn  the  daily  life  of 
Beethoven,  as  far  as  its  nature  can  be  gleaned 
from  scattered  letters  and  anecdotes,  and  that 
of  Mendelssohn.     In  the  pleasant  letters  of  the 
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liittcr,  interspersed  witli  what  may  be  termcil 
"art-gossip,"  we  read  of  his  lively  enjoyment 
in  the  best  society  of  the  best  places;  now  in 
Prince  Torlonia's  ball-room,  "  ])lcasantly  con- 
scions  that  I  was  dancinfr  with  the  prettiest 
ijirl  in  the  room ; "  now  the  honored  and 
favorite  guest  of  all  fiondon  ;  everywhere  wel- 
come, and  as  jdeased  vvith  society  as  society 
was  ]ileased  with  him.  Under  such  circum- 
stances genius  is  sure  to  be  rallier  niagnilicd 
tlian  otherwise  by  those  who  meet  it  in  so  pleas- 
ant a  jiersonilication ;  and  his  general  cidtnre 
and  interest  in  intellectual  pursuits  beyond  his 
own  art  (not,  unfoitunately,  a  very  frequent 
characteristic  of  the  votaries  of  music),  certain- 
ly would  not  detract  from  the  estimate  of  his 
intellectual  power.  But  the  same  letters  which 
furnish  such  lively  evidence  of  these  qualities 
furnish  also  indications  of  what  may  be  called 
an  inherent  deficiency  in  his  character,  as  an 
artist  at  all  events.  Clongh,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, advises  a  coUege-ftiend  whom  he  seems  to 
have  thought  deficient  in  force  of  character  to 
go  through  a  course  of  Dante's  "Inferno" — 
"it  will  burn  some  of  the  rose-water  out  of 
yon,  old  fellow  !"  That  some  such  prescriiition 
would  not  have  been  out  of  |ilace  with  ilendels- 
sohn  is  testified  rather  perhaps  by  the  general 
tone  of  his  correspondence,  than  by  instances 
which  could  be  quoted.  But  he  seemed  to  have 
had  a  desire  to  keep  on  the  pleasant  side  of 
things,  a  shrinking  from  in  any  way  coming  in 
contact  with  or  grappling  with  the  deepest 
tragedies  of  human  life  and  feeling.  His  an- 
gry criticism  of  Shelley's  CV^ci  as  "  horrilde 
and  abonunable;"  his  superlicial  and  rather 
"  goody  "  criticisms  on  the  views  of  the  French 
social  reformers,  aud  some  other  modern  move- 
ments of  thought-;  his  apparent  sympathywith 
the  weak  sentimental  school  of  neo-Catholic 
painters  of  whom  Overbeck  was  the  head,  are 
among  the  more  definite  instances  of  his  in- 
capacity to  see  far  beneath  the  surface  of 
things.  On  this  account  it  has  become  some- 
what provoking  to  be  preseuted  so  often  as  we 
have  been  with  fresh  "  KccoUcctions  "  of  the 
ccuuposer's  talk  and  opinions,  which  really  are 
not  more  than  the  lively  and  sometimes  racy 
observations  of  a  genial  but  by  no  means  deep- 
thinking  man,  and  which,  out  of  the  world  of 
music  at  least,  can  lay  no  claim  to  intellectual 
importance;  that  they  should  be  thought  so 
much  of  in  the  musical  world  is  not  flattering 
to  the  general  education  of  those  who  compose 
it.  Still  less  has  the  composer's  memory  been 
benefited  by  eulogistic  memoirs,  like  that  by 
Mdlle.  Elise  Polko,  redolent  of  the  knitting 
and  tea-garden  element  of  German  life. 

But  Mendelssohn  had  what  some  critics  of 
the  present  day  would  be  disposed  to  call,  in 
the  words  of  Byron,  "  the fiitnl  gift  of  beauty," 
both  in  regard  to  appreciation  and  production. 
If  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  deeper  pas- 
sions of  human  nature,  his  quick  feeling  for 
and  perception  of  all  that  was  beautiful  and 
gracious  in  art  and  nature  is  apparent  in  every 
page  of  his  letters.  In  a  certain  sense  his  tem- 
perament might  bedesciibed  as  "sentimental," 
and  the  same  character  belongs  to  his  compo- 
sitions. Their  merit  is  not  prir  ex-ceUciice  either 
constructive  or  in  the  highest  sense  pathetic, 
but  of  that  intermediate  order  in  which  senti- 
ment is  carried  sometimes  ahm.>st  to  the  height 
of  pathos,  and  constructive  device  just  so  far 
used  as  to  give  variety,  and  a  last  touch  of 
completeness  to  the  effect.  It  is  inu-ic  in 
which,  witiiout  any  stress  or  strain  on  the  lis- 
tener's feelings  or  comprehension,  a  remarka- 
bly satisfying  effect  is  produced  by  the  balance 
of  form  and  the  due  projiortion  always  kept 
between  the  idea  and  the  language  in  which  it 
ii  set  forth.  And  this  completeness  and  fulness 
of  effect,  which  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  Men- 
delssohn's popularity  with  the  mr.ss  's,  is  the 
natural  result  of  a  temperament  to  which  art 
was  pre-eminently  an  enjoyment,  a  thing  to 
make  life  brighter  and  more  cheeif  d.  With 
a  sutHciently  declared  faith  in  the  se  ious  ends 
of  art,  he  could  combine  a  keen  enjoyment  of 
its  lighter  and  more  ornate   side,     iic  evinced 


an  interest  and  admiration  for  good  liramira 
performances,  for  instance,  which  to  Beetho- 
ven would  have  seemed  a  sinful  weakness,  a 
tam]iering  with  the  accur.sed  thing;  and  he 
treated  with  distaste  and  contempt  the  theori/.- 
iiig  philosoj)hical  ])arty  iu  music,  who  in  his 
lifetime  were  beginning  to  make  thcm.selves 
obno.\ions.  It  is  probably  his  feeling  on  this 
head,  and  his  recorded  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject, which,  as  much  as  anything  else,  have 
exposed  his  memory  to  the  scarification  which 
it  now  receives  from  the  |)ens  of  incorruptible 
critics  of  the  philosophical  school ;  and  it  is 
impossiljle  not  to  sympatlii/.e  to  a  great  extent 
with  Mendelssohn's  views  as  to  the  new  theory 
of  music,  as  well  as  with  his  enjoyment  of  some 
of  the  licences  of  tlie  art.  It  is  not  given  to  all 
men  to  be  always  wise.  Yet  one  may  be  per- 
mitted to  think  tliat  there  is  in  this  character, 
regarded  as  that  of  an  artist,  a  little  more  lean- 
ing to  the  flolcc  far  nirnte  than  is  quite  compat- 
ible with  the  idea  of  genius  of  the  highest  and 
loftiest  standard. 

But  of  the  distinct  individuality  of  Mendels- 
sohn's contribution  to  the  leading  types  of  mu- 
sical style  and  feeling,  one  would  havetliought 
there  could  be  no  question.  Even  that  very 
translation  of  some  of  the  form  and  spirit  of 
Bacli  into  the  language  of  modern  music,  which 
was  a  speciality  with  him,  in  its  result  really 
amounts  to  a  novelty  of  style;  and  this  combi- 
nation of  a  manner  founded  on  B.ach,  with  a 
feeling  essentially  of  the  romantic  school  of 
which  Beethoven  is  the  fountain-head,  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  real  basis  of  the 
"  Mendelssohnian  .style,"  and  has  given  rise  to 
the  exaggerated  estiniate  quoted  in  our  first 
paragrajMi.  Speaking  more  in  detail,  perhaps 
the  really  individual  and  characteristic  side  of 
Mendelssohn's  genius  is  most  recognizable  in 
what  maybe  called  the  "  faerie  "  element  in 
his  music.  His  incidental  music  to  the  Mid- 
summer jyir/hVs  Dream  was.something  absolute- 
ly new  and  perfect  of  its  kind;  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  feeling  of  this  early  composition 
reappears  frequently  in  his  later  works,  though 
it  may  be  said  on  the  wdiole  that  he  never  sur- 
passed, if  he  ever  equalled,  that  fresh  effort  of 
his  youthful  genius.  He  treated  greater  themes 
subsequently,  but  not  with  the  same  originali- 
ty and  fire.  But  that  very  coiripo.sition  illus- 
trates remarkably  a  quality  present  throughout 
his  works ;  a  singularly  keen  and  subtle  a;sthetic 
perception  of  the  characteristic  feeling  of  the 
subject  to  be  treated.  AVhether  illustrating 
musically  the  deeds  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, or  the  drama  of  Sophocles,  or  recalling 
the  sound  and  scent  of  the  Northern  Sea — 
whatever  subject  gives  the  suggestion  to  the 
music,  in  spite  of  a  similarity  of  stvle  scarcely 
escaping  mannerism,  there  is  always  present, 
distinctly,  thougli  indescribably,  the  peculiar 
local  color  and  keeping  of  the  subject,  consti- 
tuting a  charm  which  is  felt  perhaps  by  many 
who  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  source  of  it.  It 
was  this  kind  of  lesthetic  sensitiveness  which 
made  Mendelssohn  so  fastidious  in  regard  to  a 
subject  for  opera  as  eventually  to  prevent  the 
chance  of  his  leaving  any  complete  work  of 
importance,  and  excited  the  indigjiation  of 
the  English  author  who,  in  his  ••Recollec- 
tions," seems  to  insinuate  that  Mendelssohn 
ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  a  lihrettn 
from  his  pen,  because  Weber  was.  But  that, 
pace  Jlr.  Planche,  is  hardly  a  logical  sequence. 

In  regard  to  pian..]fortc  composition — no  bad 
test  of  the  real  musical  resource  and  power  of 
a  composer — those,  amateurs  especially,  who 
compare  Mendelssohn  with  Schumann  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter,  have  a  good  deal  to 
show  in  their  favor.  The  individuality  of 
Mendelssohn's  treatment  of  the  instrument  is 
incontestable,  but  neither  can  its  constant  same- 
ness of  form  and  manner  be  denied.  The  com- 
poser himself,  with  that  ingenuousness  which 
was  so  charming  a  feature  in  his  character, 
confessed  his  inability  to  invent  effective  pas- 
sages or  "  figures  ''  for  the  piano.  Schumann, 
on  the  contrary,  is  perhaps  at  his  very  best  in 
treating   the  instrument   he    had    designed  to 


make  his  own.  It  is  true  that  a  considerable 
discount  must  be  made  for  the  proportion  of 
his  pianoforte  music  wdiich  is  obscure,  lengthy, 
and  deficient  in  form,  and  which  only  a  blind 
enthusiasm  can  consider  as  worthy  of  high 
admiration.  But  lie  displays  a  vigor  of  style, 
a  constructivs  ])ower.  aud  a  variety  and  novelty 
in  effects  purely  within  the  sphere  of  the  in- 
strument, which,  in  spite  of  a  rouiihuess  of 
form  and  a  frequent  almost  gratuitous  awk- 
wardness in  the  placing  of  the  music  for  the 
hands,  impress  the  hearer  far  more  inten.sely 
than  does  anything  in  the  finished  and  s|)ark- 
ling  writing  of  Mendelssohn.  The  dislike  of 
the  latter  composer  to  extemporizing  lui  the 
piano,  and  his  expressed  reasons  for  it.  are 
characteristic  of  what  really  seems  to  have  been 
a  deficiency  of  genius,  though  it  has  been 
turned  liy  his  admirers  into  an  evidence  of  his 
refined  sensiliility.  He  mentions  in  one  i)lace 
his  having  reluctantly  consented  to  extemporize 
after  a  supjier,  "thouffh  I  am  sure  I  had  noth- 
ing in  my  head  but  benches  and  cold  fowl." 
and  adds  his  conviction  of  the  alisurdity  of  the 
notion  of  thus  extemporizing  off-hand.  It  is 
all  verv  vvell  to  regard  this  as  an  evidence  of 
Mendelssohn's  intellectual  view  of  his  art;  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  sjre.it  composers  of  an 
earlier  generation  had  their  inspiration  at  their 
command,  so  to  speak,  at  almost  any  moment, 
and  were  not  dependent  on  outward  circum- 
stances, or  compelled  to  "sit  at  the  receipt" 
of  ideas.  Jlozart,  taking  home  to  supper  the 
clever  player  he  had  noticed  in  the  orchestra, 
and  extemporizing  fantasias  to  him  between 
the  glasses  of  punch,  winding  up  with, 
"There!  now  you  have  heard  Mozart  for  the 
first  time!" — Beethoven,  wdien  pitted  against 
Steihelt  at  a  musical  party,  tossing  the  violon- 
cello part  of  Stcibelt's  quintet  contemptuously 
upside  down  on  the  music-desk,  and  therefrom 
evolving  a  performance  which  •'  drove  Steibelt 
out  of  the  room  " — these  mav  seem  very  piosa- 
ic  and  matter-of-fact  jiroceedings,  in  the  lis'lit 
of  some  modern  ideas,  but  they  exemplify  that 
peculiar  (/rip  of  the  resources  of  musical  effect 
and  construction  which  chiiracterized  the  older 
masters,  and  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  granted  to,  or  attained  by,  any  later 
composer. 

Yet,  admitting  the  comparative  weaknesses 
of  Mendelssohn's  style  and  genre,  admitting 
his  lack  of  intensity  in  pathetic  expression,  h's 
deficiency  in  that  constructive  power  which 
gives  the  highest  solidity  to  a  composition, 
and  which  Beethoven,  even  in  his  most  roman- 
tic moods,  always  had  "within  call,"  and 
whereby  he  astonishes  us  at  a  moment  when 
we  least  expect  it,  can  we  name  any  other  com- 
poser who  has  filled,  and  has  a  claim  to  fill,  so 
large  a  space  in  the  world  of  music  since  Beet- 
hoven ?  We  may  leave  Herr  Wagner  out  of 
consideration  for  the  moment;  his  place  is  not 
yet  fixed,  and  his  treatment  of  the  art  is  too 
much  involved  with,  and  part  of,  innumerable 
dramatic  surroundings  to  be  fairly  compared 
with  such  purelv  musical  music  as  that  of 
Mendelssohn.  The  latter  has,  no  doubt,  been 
definitely  surpassed  in  certain  branches  of  the 
art  by  later  composers.  The  favorite  dictum 
of  concert-room  programmes,  that  his  Concer- 
to in  G  minor  is  the  leading  work  of  its  class 
since  Beethoven,  is  probably  to  be  considered 
out  of  date  now.  In  songs,  as  well  as  in  piano- 
forte music,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that 
Schumaun  has  surpassed  him  in  variety  and 
pathos,  if  not  equalling  him  in  pure  beauty 
and  grac".  But  if  we  take  his  works  en  masse, 
we  must  surely  recognize  him  as  the  most  gen- 
erally gifted  musician  of  the  recent  period: 
for  what  other  composer  can  be  named  wd-.o  has 
done  so  many  things  so  well,  or  shown  such  a 
veritable  and  well  balanced  musical  faculty  ? 
There  is  a  great  run  just  now  on  Schumann's 
Symphonies,  upon  which  enthusiastic  critiques 
are  written;  and  full  of  powerful,  vigorous 
writing  they  are.  and  deeply  pathetic  at  times: 
but  on  the  whole  it  may  be  fairly  surmised  that 
so  artistic  and  finished  a  work  as  the  ■'  Italian 
Symphony,"  which  has  given  pleasure  to  a  far 
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mni'i^  pxtomloil  cirrV-  than  Sclniraann  lia'; 
rcaclipl,  will  rcl.nin  tlu-  fri'slmcss  and  reality 
of  its  oliarm,  in  virtiip  of  its  spontaneous  melo- 
dy and  finislied  detail,  lonjrer  than  any  more 
reeently-kno'.vn  sympliony  ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
A  minor,  the  greater  in  style  Imt  the  less  ho- 
mogeneons  work  of  tlie  two.  It  can  hardly  be 
])retended  that  (here  is  any  more  rr'cent  choral 
work  to  dispnte  the  )>alm  with  SI.  Pinil,  which 
will  proI)aldy  he  a  more  lastina:  monument  to 
the  ccniiposer  than  E/ijnli.  in  that  it  is  more 
real:  for  the  <ienins  of  Mendelssohn,  despite 
liis  direct  .Tewish  descent,  was  not  wliat  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  would  call  '■  Ileliraistie  "  in 
tyjie,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  tone  of  Lntli- 
eran  Cliristianity,  wliich  is  the  Ivasis  of  the 
feeling  piervadinsj  St.  Piinl.  was  a  n-eniiine  ele- 
ment of  liis  nature.  His  Organ  Sonatas,  few 
as  tliev  are,  arc  certainly  the  liest  things  for 
the  instrument  since  Bach — indeed,  there  is 
really  nothing  to  name  in  tlie  interim  that  could 
be  considered  as  in  the  highest  class  of  n\nsic; 
and  the  first  one  in  iiarticnlar  is  most  remarka- 
ble as  a  succcsfnl  attempt  to  engraft  modern 
feeling  and  effect  on  the  great  timedionored 
instrument,  witho\itfor  a  moment  overstepping 
its  special  character  and  resnurccs.  .\nil  when 
the  writer  of  these  remarks  saw,  a  few  weelis 
.since,  the  crowded  and  certainly  very  "mis 
cellaneous"  nndience  at  one  of  the  Covent 
Garden  Promenade  Concerts  kept  in  hn.slied 
attention  by  the  song  "  On  Wiugs  of  Music,"' 
anil  then  demamling  the  wliolc  over  .again  and 
listening  to  it  in  the  sanu!  breathless  stillness, 
he  conld  not  av<iid  (he  reflection  that  to  keep 
so  large  an  audience  of  hU  cla.sses  thus 
entranced  bv  a  mere  simple  melody  in  succes- 
sive verses,  with  asinylc  voice  anil  a  ]iianoforte 
aceomjianiment,  niigh!  I>e.  in  its  way.  as  true 
a  test  of  genius  as  the  production  of  '■roman- 
tic" oiieras  in  whi'cli  the  hearers  .are  taken  by 
storm,  as  it  were,  with  whirlwinds  of  sound 
from  the  orchestra  ancl  a  wh(,le  phantasmagoria 
of  stage  efTccts. 

One  important  species  of  liomage,  that  of 
imitation.  Mc-ndelssohn  has  certainly  received 
to  an  ample  degree.  Xo  comiioser  of  so  recent 
a  date  can  be  named  whose  works  and  whose 
style  have  exercised  such  an  elTect  upon  the 
music  of  his  contemporaries  ami  inunediate 
successors,  and  been  so  cinitinnally  rejiroiluced 
and  imitated  with  more  or  le.ss, success.  Indeed, 
it  is  probalilv  this  very  imitation  of  his  style 
which  has  ten<led  to  lessmi  the  rejiute  of  his 
genius,  bv  reducing  its  iicculiarities  lo  ecunmon- 
jilace.  In  this  res]iect  the  history  of  his  works, 
in  relation  to  moilern  criticism,  reminds  one  of 
Tennyson's  satirical  liltle  |)oem.  in  which  he 
com]iares  his  poetic  genius io  a  (lower  raised  in 
his  garden,  and  ])ronoiinced  by  the  people  at 
first  to  be  "  .a  weed,"  until  it  grew  and  blos- 
somed, was  called  a  "splendid  flower."  .and 
every  one  sought  for  cntliugsand  seeils,  until — 

"  Xn\v  inn<:t  can  r.iise  the  flnwer. 
For  all  liave  <iot  the  seed — 

AufJ  llfur  iTraiil   111''  V'n}>'C 

Cnll  it  hill  n  vml" 

This  is  almost  as  a]i]ilicablc  to  Mendelssohn 
as  to  Tennyson;  and  no  doubt  the  fact  that 
his  style  was  suseeptihle  of  this  general  imita- 
tion is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  proof  of  his  m.au- 
nerism.  But  though  the  flower  may  lie  hehl 
rather  cheap  at  present,  in  conseriuence,  it  has 
probably  vitality  enough  to  outlive  its  spurious 
imitations,  as  well  as  n\any  of  the  ranker  and 
more  luxuriant  growths  which  may  seem  at 
pre.'^cnt  to  threaten  it  with  extinction. 

H.  H.  SrATir\>r. 

Glimpses  of  our  English  Ancestors. 

Mi'stc  IX  srssF.x. 

[From  The  BrighKm  lUr.ihl,  Doc  IS  ) 

.\  hMTiili-ccl  years  lieaee.  wlioi'ver  lo(il;>  back  upon 
ouf  at^e  a-*  we  tr((  lookuig  liiu-k  npeti  the  centiu'y 
that  ])roee(lcil  us,  will  lia\e  no  reason  to  n<ite  the 
aliscnce  of  I'vUlence  of  the  h>ve  and  practice  of  music 
auicmgst  tile  people  of  Sussex,  not  only  in  towns  hut 
in  the  smalli'st  country  villages.  lu  this  respect 
the  19tli  century  will  contrast  most  retnarkablv  and 


iiin-f  favorahlv  with  the  IStli  and  the  17th  ;  indeed, 
with  all  tlic  centuries,  fur  aught  we  know,  that  |ire- 
ceded  it.  Fm'  if  there  lie  cuie  thiiej  more  conspicu- 
ous than  auollier  hy  its  absence  in  the  arcliaiologi- 
c.'d  records  of  Sussex,  it  is  all  reference  to  Music. 
.\s  a  Science  it  certainly  had  no  existence  out  of  the 
Cathedr.al  at  Cliichesler;  in  which,  as  in  all  Catlie- 
cli-aU,  the  ]irae(iee  and  the  traditions  of  an  ec(desi- 
aslical  sclinol  of  inu-ic,  elating  from  the  Tudors, 
were  Icept  lip  with  more  or  less  rdiility.  aecording  as 
the  Cathedral  dignitaries  were  more  or  less  inclined 
to  music,  or  their  oi-e-anist  was  mnvi:  or  less  a  musi- 
cian. But.  setting  this  aside  as  an  exCTptional  and 
exoteric  growth,  scarcely  touchin'.;  llie  people,  music 
had  no  existeace  in  Sussex  or  other  rural  English 
Cou)ities  as  a  Scien<!e.  and  scarcely  any  as  an  .Vrt, 
lOi)  years  ago.  There  were,  of  course,  both  in 
towns  and  villages,  insinnnenls,  and  jieople  who 
played  upon  them,  and  le.'r*^  i\\\\\  tliere,  of  coursi?, 
there  was  a  man  of  genuine  niu-ical  taste  and 
kviowled^e.  who.  in  happier  days  fir  music,  might 
have  acquired  fame  as  a  uuisi<:ian.  IJiU  they  were 
i-iiriG  in-fs,  and  their  uuisit^al  taste  and  talent  obtained 
little  fame  for  ttiem.  and  not  noicli  profit.  Still, 
there  was  a  cta'tain  demand  for  uuisic,  and,  in  this 
as  in  III  her  cases,  the  demand  bfou:j:ht  n  supjilv. 
'i'hei-e  wii-e  then,  a*  now.  festive  occa-^ious  on  which 
nm^ic  was  required,  if  oidy  for  daneinu' or  proees- 
sinus  or  "wait-"'  at  (.'uristr.ias,  J  n  alinost  evcrv 
village,  at  the  eomniencenier.t  ol  this  century,  what 
was  called  "  a  case  of  viols"  was  to  be  tound,  cen- 
sisliug  of  the  treble  viol  (or  violin),  the  tcu;ir  (o;- 
ah(i),  and  the  hass  vi(^l  ;  the  latter  a  title  hy  which 
tlie  vinlnncello  is  still  known  in  coanlry  places. 
.\nd  there  were  certain  ])ersons  who  could  play 
these  instrauieuts  after  a  certain  fashiot:.  singly  or 
in  concert.  The  "fiddle"  has  always  SL-rved  for 
the  vnt(u-ics  ofTerpsichore.  and  a  tiiUller  was  seldom 
wanting  in  e<nintry-places.  It  may  he  questioned 
whetlicr  greater  (iiftieiilty  would  u'lt  he  (hund  in 
geltiiig  one, — that  is.  a  local  tiddler,  "  to  the  manner 
honi." — now.  than  there  was  .'lO  or  too  years  a.;<i. 
.\ii(i  for  this  reason:  the  jnanoforte  ha--  superseded 
the  liddle.  and  there  are  few  houses  nnw  aliovc  the 
eoti.;ie-e  class  iu  which  a  pianulortc  is  nut  to  be  f  amd 
and  also  some  one  (of  the  teiiiinini_'  <;eiider.  as  a  rule) 
ahli'  to  sit  down  and  play  a  quadrille  or  a  waltz. 
The  pianoforte  is  to  the  woiiian  of  the  pri'sent  gen- 
eration what  tf.e  vii.liu  was  to  the  man  of  the  la^t. 
In  our  grandfathers'  days,  there  was  re.-dly  wiy  in- 
strnmetit  for  a  woman  to  |il;iy  upon.  .\  Q.ieeu.  like 
Klizabeth.  might  jilay  on  the  vii-^in;il,  and.  after 
the  viri;inal,  the  spinel  ini:;ht  he  found  in  a  few 
'■  gia-at  hiiu^es.''  and,  at  n  later  date,  the  liarjisiehord 
became  mure  coniinon.  But  thi;se  were  the  Y-.ivn 
luxuries  of  the  rich  and  great.  The  middle  classes, 
and  (tven  the  classes  above  them,  the  gentr\'  and 
cha'iiv,  knew  little  or  nothing  oftluen.  and.  thon:;h 
Fielding  might  make'  Siqihia  Western  ]d.iy  her  fath- 
er to  sleep  iqion  one.  and  ."SeoU  i.l.quct  Flora  .Mac- 
donald  as  fascinating  Waverly  with  lier  harj)-])l.'iving. 
yet  to  play  on  any  instrumetit  l.'iO  y.-ars  ago  was  a 
rare  aceomjdi^limeiit  t'tir  an  F.iii^lisli  ladv.  because 
musical  instruments  fir  women  were  almost 
unknown.  The  only  music  heard  irj  the  ottai^e, 
the  farm.liou-e.  ai;d  even  the  manor-house,  was  tliat 
of  (be  spinning-wheel. 

So.  in  the  diaries  of  the  Cales  and  the  .Stajlevs 
and  the  Marchants.  we  find  no  mention  of  music;  it 
did  not  enter  as  it-  now  does  into  domestic  life,  or 
form  a  common  source  of  public  entertainment. 
Even  in  Clmrclies  it  was  of  n  very  rude  kind.  Or- 
gans are  of  niofleru  date  in  Sussex  county  cluirches. 
and  there  was  eithcf  no  icstrumental  music  at  all, 
— only  a  pitch-jiijie  to  give  the  note  to  the  choir  or 
congregation. — or  it  was  n  rude  kind  of  orchestra, 
made  up  (if  the  before  mentioned  treble  tenor,  and 
bas-i-viiil.  with,  ]ierha]is.  a  hautbois  or  flute.  This 
served  our  forefathers  pretty  well  u]i  to  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  and.  indeed,  to  a  much  more  rece?it 
period  in  many  places.  We  ourselves  have  listened 
to  the  dulcet  tones  of  a  village  band  in  a  West  Sus- 
sex  Church  within  the  last  thirty  years.  We  be- 
lieve they  are  all  now  extinct.  One  of  the  last  to 
hold  its  ;;round  was  in  Sidleshani.  near  Chichester, 
where  the  village  nand  and  choir  (with  their  "  .\i}- 
them,"  as  it  was  called)  iiotu'ished  up  to  about  ',iO 
years  a<ro  ;  and  wdien  the  then  Vicar,  the  llev.  E. 
Goddard.  proposed  the  introduction  of  simple  psalm- 
ody, the  whole  of  the  perfirmers,  with  their  instru- 
ments and  books,  ruse  and  indignatitlv  left  the 
Church  1 

The  only  reference  we  have  found  (o  the  vocal 
])erforuiauce3  of  our  Sussex  forefathers  in  the 
A  rcli.a'ological  records  of  the  last  century,  is  in  the 
Jinirnal  of  Dr.  Burton  (173").  wdio,  d  propos  of  the 
church-psalmodj-  at   Shermanbury,    Wiites: — -"The 


more  shrill-toned  they  (the  Sussex  jieople)  may  he, 
the  more  valued  they  are,  and  in  Church  tliev  sing 
|is.alms,  hy  preference,  not  set  to  the  old  and  sinqile 
tune,  but,  as  if  in  a  trajic  chorus,  ch.iniin^  about 
with  strophe  and  antistrophe,  and  stanzas,  with 
good  measure;  but  yet  there  is  something  offL'usive 
to  my  car  when  they  hilh.w  (o  ctca-.s,  avd  hicat  out. 
Iconic  fioiif'i^ih  noiiic  v'llh  till  /heir  miqht^  (.') 

One  mi'_dit  think  the  learned  Doctor  was  lalking 
of  a  set  of  savages  in  smuc  newly-discovered  land, 
and  not  of  his  fellow-subiects  in  an  adjoining  Coun- 
ty. But.  in  fact,  to  the  polished  clergyman'  of  Ox- 
ford these  Sussex  boors  j/'c;r  savages.  .\  few  words 
of  explanation  are  neeiled  as  to  the  "  chorus"  ("an- 
them" tliev  called  it)  sung  by  the  choir  of  Sher- 
manbury iii-^teatl  of  "  the  old  and  simple  tune." 
The  old  and  simple  tune<.  introduced  ehiellv  from 
(termany  in  the  rlays  of  the  Ueforniatimi.  and  of 
which  "  the  Old  Hundredth"  (that  was  its  numeri- 
cal place  in  the  Psalm-book)  is  almo-t  the  side  rem- 
nant, were  superseded  in  the  Stuarts'  days  by  a  more 
llorid  and  pretentiou-f  kind  of  hyinn.  "  with,"  .as  Dr. 
linrton  says.  "  strn]ihe  and  antistriqihe  and  stanzas," 
and  these  weri^  often  "  bleated  out."  to  u-e  his  laii- 
U^ua^e,  with  more  viiror  than  ta^te  or  discrrlion. 
Tliev  have  been  superseded  hy  a  siiuphi- an  I  higher 
class  of  hymn  in  mu'  own  ila\-s. 

In  few  thiu'^'S,  indeed.  alTecling  social  life  and 
maimers,  has  there  been  such  a  change  iu  Eairhind. 
and  fir  the  better,  as  in  inslrumental  music.  \'oc.al 
music,  ill  some  form,  mu-t  always  have  hehl  its 
sround.  and  we  know  that  in  ICIizalietli's  and  the 
1st  .J.imes's  days  it  was  widely  cultivated,  anl  hence 
the  rich  inlieiitanee  of  m.adrig.ds.  glees,  roun  1<. 
catches,  and  ot,h--r  ]iart  songs  that  we  boest  of,  and 
which  used  tii  be  sung,  and  still  occasionallv  are, 
wiiliout  accompaniment.  But  in  iiKlnimental  mu- 
sic tlere  was  almost  a  blank  up  to  the  invention  of 
the  ]iiano.  Even  Handel's  sirores  wi.re  oiilv  writ- 
ten  lor  violin,  alto,  bass,  and  haiitliov-.  with' an  oc- 
ca-^ional  tbite  ai-co:iipaniment,  — that  was,  the  l-hi"-. 
lish  iliile. — and  now  and  ihen  a  hit  fir  the  Freiicli 
horn.  The  m  >re  recent  introdui-tion  of  the  German 
flute  i;ave  an  iin|)etu-i  to  the  study  of  music  by  men, 
and,  .'lO  years  a;o,  iliere  was  scarcelv  a  Iniu^e  of 
t'le  niidvlh'  (das<es  with  nit  a  German  flute.  But  it 
was  the  imp' m  enient  of  flic  haiqwicli  ir  I  into  the 
pianoforte  that,  by  giving  an  in-truiii  eit  suited  fir 
women.  cau>ed  niu-^ic  to  be  introduced  into  the  homes 
of  the  lar.rli-li  peo]ile.  and  has  done  more  to  s  ifteii, 
refine,  and  poli-h  Hieir  manners  than,  perhap-.  anv- 
thing  el.-e.  If  it  has  not  made  us  a  musical  p-opl'e, 
like  the  Germans,  the  Boluonians.  the  Ilunirarians! 
and  -.iher  Sclavonic  races — and  onlv  Xatiiri:  conld 
have  done  that. — it  has  made  us  load  of  music, 
which  i-:  next  door  to  it.  The  rest  mav  come  iii 
good  time!  I'oet-^,  and  great  poets  too]  we  have 
had  in  Sussex,  but  there  has  been  no  Sussex  com- 
poser yet,  nor  is  there  that  we  are  aware  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  genuine  .Sussex  air. 

.(  pmii'iK  of  music,  and.  indeed,  of  Art  generally, 
we  may  quote  the  recent  remarks  of  .Mr.  Ghubtcine 
at  Greenwicdi.  .Mi-.  (Jladstone's  mind  is  large 
enou:ih  to  fake  in  every  thinir,  b-  mi  the  politit^il 
wants  of  a  great  Empire  to  the  artistic  wants  of  a 
cotta2:e,  ami  his  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  music 
in  ICngland  at  the  present  moment  hear  out  the  facts 
\\'e  lone  gi\eu  abfO'c. 

"  You  know  very  well,"  he  sairl  to  his  Greenwich 
constituent-i  a  few  weeks  ago,  "that,  when  we  look 
at  the  popular  instruction  of  the  country,  the  public 
mind  is  becoming  more  and  more  habituated  to  the 
universal  teaching  of  mu-sic;  and,  of  course,  the 
uniiersal  teaching  of  music  implies  the  universal 
practice  of  il  in  one  shape  or  another.  Xo  dembt  it 
is  infinitely  vaiious  in  <le^-ree.  and  no  d.ubt  there 
are  certain  unfortunate  individuals  here  and  there 
who  have  no  sense  of  it  at  all. — who  have  no  .sense 
of  melody  or  of  harmony,  whose  ears  tell  them  noth- 
ing of  concords  or  discords,  and  who  are  alike  shut 
out,  from  the  pleasures  of  music  and  from  tlie  pains 
that  discord  will  inflict  on  the  cultivated  ear.  We 
are  now  coming,  we  have  abnost  come,  to  the  belief 
that  music  is  a  general  inheriance, — that  the  facul- 
ty of  music  is  a  co:nmon  faculty  of  the  jieople  forni- 
ing  an  intelligent  comniunity.  AVas  that  so  ,■)() 
years  ago  ?  1  remember  the  time  when  you  were 
laughed  at  in  this  city  if  you  contended,' as  {  ,vas 
stoutly  contending,  that  the  human  being  as  such 
was  musical  ;  yo:;  were  considered  a  fool,  .■rrh-canier 
an  enthusiast-  People  used  to  sav  '  I  can't  tell  one 
iiof,e  I'r.om  another  ;  t  don't  care  a  bit  about  music  ■  ' 
and  I  replied  by  sayinu;.  •  If  the  nurse  who  carried 
you  wliL-n  you  were  three  or  six  months  old  had 
continued  to  carry  you  until  you  were  -to.  you  would 
not  be  able  to  walk'.'  (Laug'hter.)  f  bel'ieve  that 
making  allowances,  and  not  attempting  to  urge  the 
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aiiplication  of  the  illiHtratioii  toii  far,  it  is  soiiml  to 
dm  extorit  tlint  a  faoiilty  iinoiiltivatrMl  ilics  away. 
Tim  liiiTiinn  ?iiiiiil  is  nut  lil;c  tliat  description  of 
ricli  nnil  liivni-icms  soil  tliat  casts  ofT  tlic  finest  IVnits 
and  fid  A'ers  of  ilself  witliont  eiire  or  cnltni'c!  ;  Imt  it 
lias  witliin  itself  e.:i|-inl)irities  wisidy  adapted  to  eall 
for  tile  application  of  labor  in  llie  development  of 
faenUie.a;  and  if  the  labor  ia  applied,  the  faculties 
will  be  developed.  If  there  be  ttiose  who  have  no 
.S(Mise  of  nmsic.  fliey  are  analoQ;ons  to  tiiose  wJKt  are 
born  deaf  or  bliml,  and,  consi'qnently,  are  entitled 
to  sympathy  as  hiMn:^  exelnded  from  one  of  the 
purest  enjoyments  Troviilence  has  ordained  for  lui- 
nian   natnre." 

There  can  be  little  donbt  th.at,  at  one  period  of 
our  history,  music  in  Sussex — as  known  and  prac- 
tised by  the  people — had  all  lint  died  away;  and  it 
13  still  a  belief  with  some  that  Sussex  people  lack 
botli  ear  and  voice  for  ninsic.  Certainly  the  sinnjin'^- 
at  Sheepshearini;  feasts  and  other  rural  meetinj;-? 
g'ives  little  token  of  either  ;  it  is  a  dreary  monoto- 
nous sing'-sons'  of  two  or  three  notes,  repeated 
through  interminable  rerses  of  equally  dreary 
rhyme.  Some  specimens  of  these  rude  rhymes 
were  given  in  our  pajier  on  "  Sussex  Sheep-shear- 
ers," and  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower,  in  his  "  Old  Speech  and 
Manners  in  Sussex,"  after  stating  that  there  are  still 
in  existence  "  two  or  three  rhythmical  compositions 
once  familiir  to  Sussex  men,"  quotes,  as  one  ofthose, 
a  Sussex  whistling'  song*,  '*  which,"  lie  says,  "  wa^ 
formerly  popular  and  is  not  yet  entirely  lorgotten." 
Here  it  is  : — 

A  SUSSEX  WHrSTr>ING  SONG. 
There  was  an  old  Farmer  in  Sussex  ilid  dwell, 

[  Chorun  of  WhisiUnt. 
There  was  an  old  Farmer  in  Suskcx  dirl  dwell, 
And  he  h.id  ,a  bad  ^vife,  as  many  know  well. 

[C/inri'.f  of  ^I'hhUer^. 
Then  Satan  came  to  the  old  man  at  the  plough— 
■*  One  of  yonr  family  X  must  have  now." 
"  Tt  is  not  yoni-  eldest  son  that  I  do  crave, 
Km  'tis  your  old  wife;  and  she  I  will  have.', 
"  O!  welcome,  good  Satan,  with  alt  my  heart; 
I  hope  you  and  she  will  never  more  part! '' 
Now  Satan  he  got  tlie  old  wife  on  his  back. 
And  lie  lugged  her  along  like  a  pedlar's  pack. 
He  truilg^d  away  till  he  came  to  his  g.nte, 
Says  he—"  Here,  take  an  old  Sussex  man's  mate." 
O!  then  she  did  kick  all  the  young  imps  about; 
Says  one  to  the  other,  "  Let's  try  turn  her  out!" 
She  spied  seven  devils,  all  dancin,:^  in  ehrnns; 
She  up  with  her  pattens  and  knocked  out  their  brains. 
She  knocked  old  Satan  against  the  wall ; 
"Let's  try  turn  her  out,  or  she'll  murder  us  all." 
Now  he's  bund'el  her  up  on  his  back  amain. 
And  to  her  old  husband  he's  took  her  ag.ain. 
"  I've  been  1  tormentor  the  whole  of  my  life; 
l!ut  I  ne'er  was  tormented  till  I  took  your  wife !" 

Certainly,  when  tlie  musical  knowdedg?  of  the  peo- 
ple wag  reduced  to  whistling,  it  could  not  deseenil 
much  lower  ;  but  still  it  sufficed  to  prove  that  the 
taste  for  music  was  not  quite  extinct,  and,  in  course 
of  time,  that  musical  knowledge  wdiicli  has  grown 
so  rapidly  in  the  middle  classes  will  doubtless  ex- 
tend to  the  lower, — especially  Ihrcuigh  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  at  school, — and  England — nay, 
even  Sussex — may  wake  up  some  fine  morning-  and 
find  Ihit  it  is  musical  ! 


The  He-w  "  Old  SoiTtli  "  Charoh. 

The  geiiinl  lady  cnrro^pt.n'lcnt  from  this  city  to 
the  Worcester  Spu  {Mvb.  Goddard),  write.sthe  foUow- 
irvj:  description  of  this  beautiful  addition  tu  our 
chiiroli  sircliiteeture. 

Th*.;  "  Old  South  "  is  n  vciy  lieniitifiil  climcli,  sui-pass- 
iu^  any  other  in  the  city;  whether  it  is  to  be  surpassed  by 
"  Trinity  "  lo-mnins  to  be  seen.  No  one  who  h;is  not  bnt- 
tled  witli  the  wind,  dust,  frost  and  ice  at  the  b!enk  cor- 
ners on  the  new  laud  can  imagine  what  it  is  to  get  to  the 
"  Old  South  "  at  this  season.  You  may  go  as  far  as  you 
can  ill  the  hor^^e-car,  creep  as  much  farther  as  yon  can  in 
the  lee  of  the  houses,  hut  the  time  comes  at  last  wJien  you 
must  tuck  in  your  ribbons,  make  sure  that  your  bonnet  is 
firm  on  your  head,  and  your  head  on  your  shoulders,  then, 
galheiinix  up  your  sLrcnp:thand  comajip,  and  bending  for- 
ward, you  must  malie  a  desperate  rush  from  the  last  shel- 
tered point  to  the  haibor  of  the  c'uirch-poroh.  The  wind 
is  sure  to  blow  in  your  face,  no  matter  where  the  vane 
poiTits  and  to  blow  round  and  round  your  fei-t.  lantrling 
you  hopelessly  in  yonr  sliin^  unless  tht-y  are  comparative- 
ly shoi  t  ami  ^c.tnt.  Du^^t  whirls  into  yinr  eyes  nnd  nose, 
patclies  oi  Ice  lie  in  wait  f^r  unwary  feoi,  .-^liaip  gusts  of 


wind  out  nfi"  yonr  bre:ifh;  you  wonder  if  arehitecture  will, 
on  the  whole,  pay  you  tor  the  bntllo.  Yon  know  by  mem- 
ni-y,  and  ju^t  oU"  liMStv  trlaiicc,  how  rich  tin-  on!  side  (^i  tlio 
rhnreli  \^  In  bi-antifnl  slone-carvintr,  where  ih-  enuning 
worK-oien  havf  wroui,'lit.  bii-ilH  and  a:iioia!n,  nnd  abundant 
fob  it;o.  witli  all  the  stren;:;th.  ^r;ice  and  variciv  of  natur''. 
S:ifi'  in  tlie  wa'ni  pasaaL'eii  between  the  rhnmh  nnr!  ilm 
rhapel,  yon  iiauwn  to  re-jcain  your  breath,  only  to  Iohp  it 
nijain  with  deltglit  and  wonder  when  tlip  door  opcnw  and 
yon  see  heforo  yon  countle-'H  inyriarlH  of  white-winynd  ar- 
tels soaring  into  tlie  deep  bbu-  heavens,  ^vhile  bidow  the 
shcpherdrt  bcml  In  adoration  and  the  .sb'-ep  crowd  close 
t,o;reMi>r.  It  \^  the  ^voM  window  hchind  tlie  pulpit— that 
is  all.  There  arc  otliei- sjilcodid  windows  tellint;  all  the 
story  of  the  life  of  .Tosn-J,  a ni  litile  windows  with  only  the 
stories  of  flowers  and  delirion.s  romhinations  fif  color;  and 
after  awhile  von  turn  ynwv  eyes  from  them  to  th'-  details 
of  the  church,  or  the  prearhinp:-room  it  onp;ht  to  l)p  called, 
for  I  «tii)])nse  the  whole Imildine; is  the  rhnrtdi.  The  room 
is  puffieiently  h^rht  ^vithont  possibility  of  t:lare;  all  tlic 
oolor^j  are  warm,  soft  and  rich,  in  fantastic  but  plerisintr 
combination.  Tlie  wood-work  is  oak,  or  Konielhinq;  of 
that  color,  tlie  carpet  dark  oIive-tri*een,  with  Huiall  t^et  fitr- 
uresi  of  dull-red  and  other  subdued  tints.  The  carvin<r  in 
wood  and  the  mouldiuirs  in  plaster  are  exiiuisite  e))eci- 
mens  of  art.  Each  bit  of  wood-carvint;  i«  a  lovely  little 
study  by  itstdf,  and  would  seem  so  at  an  art-store;  but 
here  there  i^  su'di  a  wealth  of  it,  and  it  is  «n  unobtrusive, 
that  you  mu^t  seek  if  yon  would  find  it.  But  still  the  eyes 
turna'ways  to  the  an^el  choir,  half  fearinc;  that  they  will 
have  floated  far  beyond  sight.  I  can't  imagine  any  cler- 
gyman expecting  to  be  ti.stened  to  in  >iich  a  church  until 
bis  congiegation  have  crown  familiar  wilh  every  detail  of 
iis  beauty,  and  are  willini:  at  last  to  turn  their  eys  from 
heholdiutr  its  lovtdincss  atid  i,dve  some  heed  to  what  in  be- 
ini,' addressed  to  their  ears.  Perliaps  eleigymen  will  jireach 
from  tlie  windows,  taking  them  for  illuminated  texts;  and 
I  am  sure  if  the  wnndetfnl  golden  flowers  on  rich  red 
grounds  could  he  clasKcd  witli  the  lilies  of  the  field,  the 
preaelier  could  safely  declare  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glo- 
I'V  was  not  arrayed  like  them.  Besides  this  gorgeous,  il- 
luminated 7)Ince  to  preach  in.  wdiere  tlie  morniue  light 
brings  out  all  the  wealth  of  artistic  detail,  and  thf  sun.'^et 
ponrs  n  golden  crlory  on  the  sacred  scenes,  touchinc:  a 
face  or  a  flower  for  one  moment  with  fire,  and  the  next 
K-avin^  it  poftened  ami  subdued  as  the  shadow  gains  upon 
it,  and  the  glory  moves  upwards,  there  are  many  otlter 
rooms  for  all  the  purpose.';  that  a  working-church  requiies. 
A  cha]iel,  and  large,  quiet  ela^s-rooms,  all  with  rcHned 
and  warm  ornamentition  butliitleof  it.  as  suits  such 
rooms.  There  is  a  ]iarhir,  and  a  great  work-i'Oom  for  la- 
dies, both  handsomely  furnished,  a  kitchen,  a  nice  china- 
clo-et,  and  a  dinihgdiall;  all  possibleconveniences  for  the 
minister;  and  dressing-rooms  near  the  parlor  nnd  work- 
room. The  p  irsonaL'e  joins  the  church  ;  doors  and  entries 
are  wide  and  convenient;  the  organ  is  said  to  be  sweet  and 
jiowerfnl ;  and  the  architects  had  thecrown  lo  th'dr  work 
when  trial  proved  thattlie  acoustic  properties  of  the  church 
v/er.'  perfect— that  to  speak  and  hea'- in  it  were  easy. 
Tlie  architects  are  Messrs.  Cumraiugs  and  Sears. 
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Ten  Musical  Sonnets  of  David  Fr. 
Strauss. 

BY    ATJCETl    FOrtESTIEU. 

Pavid  Fk.  Stuauss,  tlie  renowned  author  of  the 
"  Life  of  Jesns,"  wrote  and  dedicated  lo  the  friend 
of  his  youth,  E.  F.  Kauffniann,  a  series  of  Musical 
Sonnets,  which,  being  first  issued  in  a  periodical  of 
extremely  limited  circulation,  may  be  truly  said  fo 
have  only  been  rendered  accessible  to  the  public  at 
lar2;e  throne^h  their  recent  republication  in  that 
widely  circulated  German  Magazine,  the  Gar/enhube. 
In  liis  prose  introduction  to  this  evident  work  of 
love,  Strauss  says: 

"  Were  I  a  philosophical  Emperor  a;iving  to  the 
world  my  confessions,  I  would,  in  thanliing:  the 
Gods  for  iheir  manifold  benefits,  express  ray  especial 
g-ratitude  for  their  bavins; blessed  me  from  youth  up 
with  a  friend  endowed  witli  the  rare  g"ifts  of  Poesift 
and  Music.  He  is  now.  alas  I  dead,  that  noble  bein^ 
to  whom  alone  1  owe  it  that  my  ear  hath  awntened, 
however  imperfectly,  to  the  mj-steries  of  the  time- 
world.  He  was  not  a  musician  by  profession,  yet 
possessed  a  thorou2:hly  musical  nature.  He  was 
equally  conversant  with  the  theory  and  the  practi- 
cal employment  of  the  haws  of  Harmony;  but  his 
calling;  in  the  world  was  that  of  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. It  woidd  have  pained  him  to  use  Music  as 
a  means  of  liveliliood  ;  it  was  the  object  of  his  pri- 
vate devotion  ;  his  inner  life  was  enriched  by  it. 
The  works  of  the  Masters  he  was  not  merely  famil- 
iar with,  he  lived  in  thera.  To  him  it  was  a  trifle 
to  render  on  the  piano-forte  an  entire  Mozart  Opera. 
Ah,  how  much  am  I  indebted  to  his  skill  !  How 
admirably  could  he  transport  his  hearers  into  the 
proper  mood  !  Wliat  marvellous  power  had  he  to  cast 
at  the  right  moment  a  ray  of  lij^ht  on  the  gropinir 
mind  I " 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Strauss  in  Febrnnry 
IS.jI,  dining  a  lon^  separation,  sent,  as  a   memento 


of  aft'ection,  the  followinjr  Sonnets.  They  did  not 
appear  in  print  imtil  some  years  later,  after  Kaufl- 
mann's  death.  No  more  f^raceful  tribute  can  be  im- 
agined frcmi  friend  to  friend,  and  as  we  perused  the 
poetic  fjems,  so  fraught  with  keen  appreciation,  we 
were  fltroni^ly  impres.sed  with  the  feelin:c  that  the 
irVQai  PhilosopJier  and  Theologian  probably  owed 
his  highest  culture  to  the  exalting,  refining  influ- 
ence nf  that  Divine  Art  into  whose  innermost  Ranc- 
tuary  he  was  conducted  by  tlie  hand  of  friendship. 
It  were  defrauding  those  of  our  reading-public,  who 
are  unable  to  make  their  acquaintance  in  the  Ger- 
man, not  to  clothe  in  English  garb  these  Sonnets, 
and  we  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  herewith  pre- 
senting translations  of  the  entire  ten,  together  with 
the  author's  poetical  dedication,  having  earnestly 
striven  in  our  work  to  preserve  the  true  flavor  of 
the  orii^inal. 


DEDICATION   TO   KAfFFMANN. 

Throughout  this  Carnival'B  dull  mummery, 

When  ev'ry  Hall  its  concerts  is  delaying, 

Light  waltzes  only  violin.'*  are  playiui;. 

And  flutes  sweet  polkas  pipe  with  jollity; 

When  ev'ry  stage  but  flat  buffoonei-y 

Unto  a  gaping  audience  is  displaying, 

The  sunrise  and  the  skating-jubilee 

Make  in  the  "  Prophet ''  maddest  revelry — 

Could  I,  mid  all  this  desolation  drean,', 

Fiy  unto  thee,  grand  master-works  thou'dst  proffer, 

Master  thyself,  O  friend,  of  Harmony. 

Yet  since  we're  parted  now  by  distance  weary, 

I'll  conjure  up  the  Mupe  'tis  thine  to  offer, 

That  it  in  solitude  may  comfort  me. 

1.   TTAENDEL. 

Aye,  that's  a  man!    He's  like  the  onk-trce  hoary. 

Amid  whose  lofty  tops  God's  storms  are  housing 

And  their  primeval  me'odie.s  arousing— 

An  immemorial  sign  of  German  glory. 

E'en  though  a  century  may  pale  his  stor^i', 

Tliough  fashion  other  Arias  be  espousing. 

His  chorals  grand,  his  rich  fugues,  wild  carousing, 

Wi'I  still  endure  until  all  time  be  hoary. 

How  sweetly  he  of  the  good  Shepherd  sings. 

Unto  the  Master's  sufl'rings  bow  he  clings. 

Faith's  consolations  i^rasps  how  fervently! 

Till  HalUdnjabs  mightily  resound, 

As  from  the  Ble^t,  the  Lamb's  wdiite  Throne  around, 

And  Sin,  Hell,  Death,  are  lost  in  Victory. 

2.  GLOCK. 

Oft  past  thy  brazen  counterfeit  to  wander 

1  am  impell'd  on  clear,  briiiht  wintry  days. 

And  in  thy  austere  countenance  to  gaze; 

Each  time  with  satisfaction  fresh  I  ponder. 

Who  knew  thee  not  must  say :    '  His  spirit  yonder 

Prepar'd  for  others  well-iliumined  ways, 

No  fogs  could  long  withstand  iti:  sunny  rays. 

And  clouds  it  swiftly  would  compel  to  wander.'' 

Aye,  Truth  thou  did'st  restore  unto  thy  Art, 

Did'st  of  all  flashy  garb  it  well  divest, 

Heedless  of  ]>ublic  scowl  or  critic'.s  dart. 

The  Leasing  of  Dramatic  IMusic  thou, 

"Which  soon  its  Goethe  found  in  Mozart  hiest; 

The  greatest  not— but  one  to  whom  all  bow. 

3.  HAYDX. 
While  others  yield  the  Son  their  adoration, 
A  name  more  ancient  thou  dost  glorify. 

I  mean  thou  dost  to  God  the  Father  cry, 

His  name  extolling  in  thy  great  '*  Creation." 

Fiist  mak'st  thou  L-ght,  then  with  mark'd  approbation 

Dost  paint  the  germing  ^eed  that  sprouts  on  high. 

Nor  dost  the  wond'rous  form  of  plants  pass  by ; 

Giv'st  on  the  brute  benst  tt'-o  a  dissertation. 

Next  showest  thou  the  first  dear  human  pair. 

The  man,  the  woman,  the  first  glance  of  love. 

Then  doth  thy  heart  expand,  thou  good  old  man! 

Archangels  bring  to  God  Hosannas  rare; 

Yet,  as  to  thee,  the  choicest  hjTiin  above, 

Thou  know'st,  is  human  bliss,  since  earth  began. 

4.   DOX  JCAN. 

How  sportivelj*  life's  fountain  here  is  piashing! 
The  pnrple  juice  of  grapes  foams  in  the  bowl ; 
Love  Inrelh  mid  dark  myrtle  how'rs  to  stroll- 
Begun  the  dance  in  balls  with  radiance  flashing. 
Yet  heed  you  well!    For  treason  here  is  clashing. 
0"er  this  wild  ma;^e  Truth  findt-th  no  control ; 
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9ti-nn?lc(l  sweet  Innocence,  deep-clyt-d  the  soul— 
PriHt  human  veiiKennrc  all  Reem«  onward  daahing. 
But  see!    The  victims  wnd  at  hist  nrii^c, 
Decrees  of  justico  Ihey  to  uticr  seem— 
Doath's  cold  hands  to  the  libertine  extend. 
Now  reckless  impudence  miil  Kronnin:;  "lies; 
Dissolved,  annihilated,  Life's  gay  drenm. 
And  tomb-like  silence  is  the  revel's  end. 

5.  FinARo, 
What  sinper  Love  like  tliee  so  well  portray   ? 
Where  in  lliere  f>ne  who  its  entraiic'd  unfoldiiifr, 
Its  ev'ry  kintl,  ilcgree  and  wondrous  moulding, 
Like  thee  develops  in  his  genial  lavs? 
From  tender  bud,  which  f^entle  growth  dii^i  lays, 
Unto  the  fiow'rs  luxuriant  nnfohlinp:; 
From  passion's  storm,  whi'h  broi)keth  no  curb's  holding, 
TTnto  firnt  love's  unscIfiHh,  hallowed  days. 
Here  pretty,  dainty  love  hhds  tlmu  dost  hail, 
Hnst  captur'd  them,  an  overdowinp;  nest, 
And  shdwest  us  their  ev'ry  trick  and  son^. 
pome  are  scarce  fledged,  and  «omc  are  in  full  sail, 
While  yonder  one  seems  rea<Iy  for  his  rest : 
Beyond  compuro  a  restless,  iiiotl.-y  throng. 

6.    MAGIC   FLTTE. 

Like  to  llie  Ood  wlin  from  m<  n's  follies  here 

Wove  a  world's  hl-^toiy  with  (rlowin-^  mif^ht, 

Didst  thou  from  poem  most  absurd  indito 

A  nia'ster  work  which  nci-d  no  rival  fear. 

On  the  confines  thou  stood 'st  of  yon  dread  sphere 

Where  life  ilhiHions  vanlnh  from  the  sicrht, 

And  crown'd  the  head  with  Irdo  pure  of  Mp:ht, 

Before  wdiich  brightest  E  irth  tints  diHai>pear. 

From  thcncf.'  men's  doiiiq.s  soi-med  but  childish  sport; 

Hatred  thou  saw'st  in  Xlght  Ktcrnal  hurl'd, 

And  Love  to  Wisdom  ripen  thou  didst  see. 

Thank  thee.  Immortal  Master!    "N'ear  tlir-  ]iort 

Didst  lovingly  pend  hack  unto  thi'^  world 

Advance  tones  of  the  Spheres'  pure  Harmony. 

7.  rinrtio. 

X  it  in  Sevilla's  gardens,  where  perfume 

(it  I'lses  and  iasminc  the  pulse  is  tlirllling, 

Thon  lea'l'wt  where  night  birds  swarm,  weird  inmates  wil- 

bns, 
In  cold  and  mouldy  prison  cells  of  doom. 
No  fairy  sounds  lill  here  the  dank,  dark  room. 
Of  ehoir'*  of  m  iid<-ns,  like  the  sweet  doves  trilling; 
But  moans  of  amjuisb,  clanking  chains,  arc  lltling 
With  hollow  eehoes  this  abode  of  gloom. 
Hark,  what  a  heavenly  strain  the  black  night  breaks  I 
Say,  is  it  Love?    No;  Love  it  cannot  he, 
So  prone  to  seek  the  Beauiiful,  the  New. 
'Tis  that  which  earnest  out  of  triflinti  makes, 
Whi(di  brhii^eth  roses  pale  mid  thorns  to  view, 
The  patient,  saving  pow'r— Fidelity. 

S.    nF.F.TIIOVEN's  A-MA.Ton  SVMrilON'V. 

Whither  dosi  lca<l  me,  O  thou  woudious  friend? 

Tliy  luring  tones  my  yearning  doih  awaken; 

Mu'it  he  for  truth  or  wild  delusion  taken. 

That  tow'rd  the  long-sought  goal  my  way  I  wend? 

Ha!  eorcenr,  say,  did^;t  tbou  thus  intend? 

Would'st  have  me  pine  away  like  one  forsaken 

Because  those  aspirations  ]iangs  awaken? 

Ah!  b.tCrer  tears,— no,  sweeter,  nonght  could  send. 

Yet  froni  the  tear-bath  newly  ^  ivilled. 

The  spirit,  fresh  as  youth,  dnih  boldly  str  -le, 

While  chorus  glad  of  lightsome  jests  sumnmdM. 

What,  lightsome  jests?    Ave.  the  whole  earth  doth  thrill, 

A  Baechanalian  host,  who  f'hout  at  will. 

From  Olymp's  iron  gates  now  madly  bounds! 

9.  deetiiovi:n"s  8th  symfhonv. 
What  varied  throne:,  wdiat  troubled,  re-tless  wailing— 
Now  yearnings  soft,  now  queries  bold  outponriug— 
Are  Nations  these  which  for  their  rit^bts  are  warring? 
Or  are  these  thoughts,  each  otlur  thus  .assailing? 
Aye.  aspirations!    ()ft«n  in  life  failint(! 
See  them  in  whirbni;  dance  tiow  upward  sn.-irint^. 
Falling  to  Karlh  anon  mid  thunder's  roaiing, 
Again  like  Cherubs  high  in  ether  sailing! 
But  now  commaiul  thyself,  my  heart!  Awake  I 
Thou  wilt  not?     Good,  then,  if  thou  <lost  not  scorn 
Such  sport.  I'd  not  for  worlds  its  pow'r  be  quelling. 
Yet  dost  thoU  truly  therein  pU-ar^ure  take? 
Thy  deepest  anguish  thou  but  now  did'st  mourn— 
Can  wild  caprice  thy  inmost  heart  be  swelling? 

10.    MOZAKT'S  SYMl'IIONV  IN  C. 

up,  to  life's  pinnacle  now  boldly  stride! 
Wherefore  in  grovelling:*  low  thus  hesitate? 


Try  tlmu  the  pow'r  of  wings  given  thee  by  Fate, 

My  soul,  and  make  throuuh  clouds  a  passage  wide. 

How?    Did  I  tn  Olymp  in  air-craft  rirle? 

What  golden  lights  doth  Ileav'n  'round  me  create? 

What  fresh  enjoyments  ever  me  await, 

Ah  I  flnnt  onward  with  the  ether's  tide? 

Joyous  abandon  me  doth  upwarfl  bear; 

Mid  danre  of  Gorldesscs  I  madly  sweep, 

By  fcst  il  song  inspired  from  Muses'  choir. 

The  Titans  see  I  in  the  h];v  k  depths  there; 

With  dismal  Imwls  they  madly  tow'rd  mc  leap; 

A  winU  from  Zeus — and  ma^ter'd  is  their  fire. 


,Dl\}i(iIjfs  3'<ouriral  of  Wim. 
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Howline:  WoIvcf,  —  '*  Last  Ditches,"  — 
"  Enraged  Mouth-pieces,"  etc. 

Tiicre  lia-;  been  a  wolf  prnwliiifj  round  llie  foLl 
for  ^^nnic  riiiic,  inini^ry  for  ndinittnnce.  and,  faiViticr 
th.it.  vninl  V  a!  I  c  in  pi  in -j^  by  nil  sorts  of  taunts  to  draw 
TIS  into  contfover^v.  Is  It  the  same  wolf  tli.it 
charo:'^'!  the  sheep  with  roiliiii;  the  water,  wliile  lie 
liiniseir  (according'  to  his  own  profession)  slood  hi^'li- 
er  up  Iho  streni7i  and  drank  nearer  to  the  source. 
PcrbaifS  the  *'cry  wolf  wlin  su^i:^(Sted  to  the  ttineivs 
f'T  piann-frute-'l  their  teclinlcal  term  "  voff"  bv 
whii  b  lbr-v  t]'j;urnlivelv  denote  tlie  dissonant  and 
jarriii;!;  element  in  s1rin2:sn''t  pcrfcellv  altuned— 
that  licatinir.  liowlin:^  «onnd  you  li"ar  before  tlie 
(wo  or  lliree  strinn;'^  which  ouir'i''  t.  '  nial;e  one  n'>(e 
arc  drawn  rpiite  into  unison, — But  we  do  not  ]u-e- 
tend  to  .'inyt'iin-:;  like  hh  skill  in  niixin::^  metaphors. 

We  have  no  taste  fop  por-*'uialitics,  an  1  are  not 
blessed  witli  tlie  unscnipulousness  in  whitdi  con- 
sists the  (hi'-r  advanta^ie  of  such  a  master  of  the 
arts  of  satire  and  abuse.  It  has  been  our  principle 
and  practice  (o  ign<tre  all  personal  attacks.  One 
critic,  who  systematically  blacki^iuirded  usfor  vears. 
has  (]^oue  to  liis  cjrave  unanswered  hv  a  wor<l  on  our 
part.  .\nd  now  licre  (vmies  another,  wdio  for  three 
year«  or  more  ha'^  luade  it  his  mission  toper-distent- 
ly  di-^i)arn':;<'  the  well  laiown  enn=crvilive  and  clas- 
sical taste  of  Ho-ton,  the  concerts  of  the  Karvard 
Musical  Association,  and  TTiore  espcciallv  ourselves 
who  "  superscrviceably  "  preside  over  it.  We  Iiave 
defende  1  the  musical  conservatism,  ns  it  was  our 
dnfy  to  do.  since  we  believed  in  it.  "We  have  ad- 
vocated the  TTiirvard  Concert*,  as  it  was  our  diitv 
to  do.  since  we  bad  heljied  to  or:^ani?:<'  them  for  the 
same  express  end  for  which  we  had  already  founded 
this  Journal  of  Mu-^ic, — natnelv  to  h<dp  to  keep  mu- 
sieni  fa«te  up  to  the  purest  and  hii^hest  classical 
standard  ;  and.  a^^  a  means  to  that  ^oq(\  end.  build 
up  o?  pennminire  a  local  institution,  a  Boston  or- 
chestrn.  which  should  never  let  the  knowledire  and 
tlie  love  of  the  master  Symjihonists  die  out  here,  or 
the  public  taste  be  drawn  away  by  specious  novelties 
and  false  and  barren  fashions  and  excitements.  It 
was  our  consistent  duty  to  defend  these  ;  ourselves 
we  have  not  defended. 

Now  this  critic  of  a  weekly  Suiulay  ]>apcr.  has 
for  three  years  systematically  disparai^ed  the  public 
performances  of  an  artist,  whom  it  wa*  his  wont  be- 
fore that  time  with  equal  uniformity  to  pr.iise.  The 
other  day  he  sought  to  cjive  the  conp-tlr-r/raf:  to  the 
object  of  his  venom  by  a  criticism  so  malij:;nant  in 
its  spirit,  so  brutal  in  its  style,  so  wdlfully  blind  to 
every  merit  and  to  every  qualifying:  circumstance, 
that  every  unbiased  reader  felt  the  impossibilitv  of 
explainiPi;  it  upon  any  other  i;:roMnd  than  that  of 
personal  malignity.  No  severity  of  candid  criti- 
cism, with  all  allowance  for  possible  short-cominLTs 
in  the  subject,  could  have  produced  an  article  like 
that.  Its  author  may  possess  the  critical  faculty  in 
an  eminent  decree  ;  but  that  is  not  the  way  a  critic, 
purely  as   such,  ever   writes.      We  thought  it  time 


that  some  nne,  among-  the  many  wdio  felt  the  wronq:, 
should  l^reak  the  long  silence  and  rebuke  it;  and 
n*-  Tio  other  voice  was  raised,  the  duty  lay  on  us  too 
palpably  to  be  evaded. 

Having  cxi>rfs=ed  our  feeling  franklv.  we  were  of 
course  prepared  for  such  a  torrent  of  abuse  as  ap- 
peared in  the  next  day's  GazttU:  It  was  quito  evi- 
dent that  we  had  hit  the  uiark,  and  that  our  reluc- 
tant notice  of  the  slanderer  had  done  good  ;  for 
instantly  the  indignant  conscience  of  others 
was  roused,  and  articles  in  siiiip:)rt  hot  h  of  Mr.  Leon- 
hard  aiul  t)f  ourselves  appeart'd  in  tlie  very  next 
day's  A'lrcri'fsrr.  These  wc  licre  copy  with  grate- 
ful ackuow]edge!ucnt  :  tin-  first  one  sp.ires  us  the 
neces.dty  of  copying  the  provncarion. 

MIt.    Td-:oxri\ltD  AND  HIS  CIMTICS. 
To  (h>-  KdltovR  of  Vie  lioHon  Daihj  Adratistv  :  — 

May  space  be  found  in  your  valuable  ccdumns  for  an  ex- 
jircpsion  of  clifsent  from  the  rem:irk^ma<le  in  one  of  your 
coutem]toraries  yest''rd:iy  concerning  the  editor  of 
Dwight't*  Journal  of  Music?  Under  the  misleading  title 
of  "  A  Champion  of  Mediocritie«,"  that  gentleman  i.i  at- 
tacked with  more  temper  than  wl-idom  for  his  recent  de- 
fence of  the  last  hut  one  of  the  Harvard  symphony  con- 
certs against  some  abuse  ■which,  it  was  held,  showed  per- 
sonal ill  fueling  a^  well  a-j  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
writer.  In  returning  to  the  cbirge.  this  impartial  critic 
goes  po  far  as  to  assert  that  "  fortunately  for  the  interests 
of  mu-*ieal  art,  be  [the  editor  of  n\vi-.;lii'H  Journal]  has 
ceapcd  to  be  an  authority.  lie  may  have  been  a  good  wet- 
nurse  in  the  infancy  of  niu-iic  h'-re,  biithi-^  utihtv  bas  ceased 
evi-r  wince  oiir  musical  ]iii!dic  wa-<  wean<'d."  It  i:*  not  sur- 
prising tha*  tbi^*  writer^l^awshi^4  imager  from  the  mn-^ery, 
in  view  of  the  wlldncs>s  of  the  statement  that  an  ai-i-uraic 
critic,  wlut  \i*  peihaijs  bcrier  kn-'wu  In  Kuropc  than  lie  is 
here,  and  who  li;is  done,  ami  is  doine,  piieh  iron  1  servieo 
for  mu'-lc,  "  ba*i  ceas*-d  to  be  an  auth'U'itv."  If  we  ask 
\vith  whom  he  has  ce.-ised  to  be  an  authority,  w  shall 
prol)nhIy  b"  told  with  all  nave  "  tb:»t  Rmall  cliqiic  of  wliich 
the  editor  of  ]>wi'rh'''i  Journal  \^:\  sup'-rs'-rvicriM"  mem- 
ber—a  clique  wbieli  b.-i<;  wnrke.l  incaleu  able  luirin  to  mn- 
Hical  progress  here.*'  Iw  the  clique  so  small?  .'^mall  !«  a 
ndntive  term  ;  iw  it  small  in  cnmjKirison  with  thcgrandciir 
of  ihirt  musical  Aristiden?  This  modest  d«-fender  of  prog- 
res*  in  the  fine  arts  tcl  s  us.  "  We  flatter  ous^elvc*  that  we 
hatl  no  j-mall  fharc  in  br<aking  nj>  ffih  ring,  nn'l  we  may 
therefore  complacently  smile  at  the  rage  of  it*?  moutli- 
pii-ci-  ••iiinding  reckhsHly  at  bav  in  the  la«t  ditrh  that  is 
left  it  for  a  battle-ground."  Thiw  is  a  curious  deranee- 
meui  of  I'liitliets.  Xo  wonder  he  smjh-s  at  an  enraged 
mouthiiicco  Kt.inding  reckb'ssly  at  hay  in  a  last  ditch. 

Tho-jc  who  a(!cept:  this  writ'-r'n  statement  that  his  oppo- 
nent is  •' stiperserviceable  "  must  wond'-r  ;it  Hk-  way  in 
which  he  attack -i  him;  such  is  not  the  usinl  way  of  treat- 
ing dc-pntcbe  1  foes.  Is  it  fair  lo  pupposo  t]]:ir  tliin  ad- 
vanced thinker  ha-  been  stung  by  f^ouu"  of  the  reinnrks  in 
the  lawt  lunnbrr  of  Dwight's  .Toiirnrd?  His  i»roteut;iiion« 
tliat  he  is  not  hit,  ami  that  he  stuiles  complacmtly,  are 
very  Husjiicious;  and  the  way  in  which  be  avoids  referring 
to  the  conira'lictifuts  ()f  his  rash  assertions  of  tbe  rr-scmb- 
l.ince  between  the  ajjf^^ar/^^' of  tlie  symphonv  at  that  con- 
cert and  tbe  nJh'fjretto  of  IJecthoveirs  ciglith  Hymplumy 
mikes  thi-i  hy)»nMicsis  sccm  very  inobablc.  He  is  hardly 
fair  in  sa\ing  that  he  is  charged  with  being  grossly  igno- 
rant in  ibinkiu'^  the  symphony  dull.  Of  course  he'may  be 
ignorant,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  uuIesH  be 
learns  htH  opinion*'  by  rote;  what  Dwight's  Jniirnnl  naid 
was  that  he  lacked  '  quick  perception  .and  appreciation," 
and  this  statement  he  has  by  no  means  disproved  by 
wliat  he  amu'^ingly  calls  the  '  jilacid  contempt  "  of  bi<i  de- 
fence. Hin  judgment  of  the  symptiony  was  ;i  pu|)prficial 
one  at  tbe  best,  and  tbe  Journal  a--ks  very  p  rtinently 
why  this  oracle  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  re- 
hear-^als  to  hear  it  often  enout:b. 

As  to  th*^  concerto  beNa\s.'-  'the  interpretation  was  bad, 
and  there  Is  an  end  of  the  m  Uter,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
certierb  ilvnigh  w^  do  not  for  a  moment  qneption  that  it 
was  just  the  sort  of  interpretation  to  sati--fy  the  fullest  de- 
mands of  our  cen-or'rt  musiral  taste."  Doubllc^H  the  last 
pait  of  this  fltatem'-r.t,  tbe  jiart  which  was  meant  for  a 
sneer,  is  true:  and  douhtless.  too,  the  artist  who  per- 
formed the  coneeito  will  be  contented  if  he  patislies  so 
trustworthv  a  critic  as  tbe  accomplished  editor  of  Dwight's 
Journal.  Cert.aiiilv  jjraisi-  from  him  is  more  valuable  than 
either  i)rait»e  or  bbnne  from  our  placidly  contemt)tiinuR 
penny-a-liner,  who  stiould  now  rest  on  hi?  laurel-,  having 
lirokcn  uj)  so  powerful  a  ring  as  that  comiiose<l  of  the  acl- 
niirerft  of  Mr.  John  S.  Dwiglu  and  Mr.  Hugo  Luonhard. 


To  tJii-  Editorfi  of  the  Bos!^>n  Daihj  Adterthfir  : 

You  have  often  kindly  opened  your  columns  to  musical 
discussions,— and  are  alw.iys  ready  to  bc-Ip  the  caufle  of 
culture  and  refinement.  Without  intending  to  enter  into 
a  new-spajier  discussion.  I  would  like  briefly  to  point  ovit 
the  injustice  done  not  only  to  lionest  efforts  in  musical  art, 
but  to  individuals  themselves,  hy  such  presumptuous 
criticisms  as  appear  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Ga?:ette. 
Those  c:iticisms  have  all  the  air  uf  authority,  of  positive 
knowledge,  and  if  the  writer  wore  an  authority  and  were 
possessed  of  positive  knowledge,  a  man  whose  aims  were 
of  the  highest  order,  one  who  is  imbued  witli  the  spirit  of 
truth.  tliL-y  would  not  lack  the  respect  due  to  one's  infe- 
riors a!id  "cert  tint V  (Uie  to  one's  superiors.— the  w.-mt  of 
wliich  ia  so  manifest  in  these  "airy  '*  writings.  Wl-  are 
told  of  *'  a  nice  bit  of  sound  painting."  of  want  of  breadth 
of  a  performance,  of  an  "  interpretation  which  wae  bad, 
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nnd  thnt.  is  tho  onrl  of  it  n«  for  n«  wn  arn  ronnornod."  Wc 
nro  told  that  tho  \vrit<M-  flntter.s  hiinsolf  ItcJinwdoiio  nfjroat 
dnal  tn  bre.nk  iiii  a  *'  rint/."  ns  ho  r-rills  it,  wIionc  only  oh- 
iiTt  it  was  to  tXlvo  to  IIio  pulillr  (iio  host  coiicortw  tiioy 
Vniihi  affniil  to  civo  widl  liio  incanH  nt  iininl— a  lalioi-  of 
lovo  ill  tlip  r:iiiH<'  ot  liiusiral  nliioaflon  poirnrino'l  liy  a 
body  of  pi'iitlcnu-n  wiio  oniy  aslcod  f.ir  Hiini'-idit  support 
to  iiialto  "  Iiolli  <Mids  inool  "  A  woitliy  tasl(,  indrori,  to 
brtMlc  nil  fliioli  an  iiiidoitai<int(,  and  tliat  fioni  a  nm^iral 
riitic  \yiio  wants  iim  t'>  Ixliovi-  tliat  lir  lias  tiio  oanw*'  at 
iioart.  and  Hp.-ai:H  oidy  frotn  oonyirli.His,  not  ont  of  spiti-! 
On  tho  Htrcn^lil  of  tin'Sc  convirtions  — ami,  wo  pioKnnio,  r>f 
ills  inliinatc  knowlcdi;)'  of  piano-folto  pi  lyin-j;— lie  d.>ais 
most  nnniorcifnl  iiloww— tilPy  an'  only  Wlioli-Malr  Idows; 
tliry  aro  not  rrilicisinw — at  an  artist  wllo  l-as  for  yoar« 
always  oxo  ted  in  liiK  art  tlio  vrry  host  intlnonoo  amonp- 
us,  and  who,  arorn-dinil  to  finr  imperfoot  kiiowledee  of 
I>iano-forto  playing,  afior  many  years  of  stndy  of  tip'  in- 
BlrnnnMlt,  whatever  may  bt^  his  dofects  alwavH  Ilad  to  our 
mind  a  Bonsitivr,  dtdioafe,  yes,  heantifid  toncli— a  clean 
exoontion,  an  earnest  eonee]ition  of  the  worlc  lie  ]ia<l  in 
hand  ;  and  onr  erltie  iiRod  to  think  so  too.  Our  oritie  finds 
in  \i^7^  Ihat  Mr.  T.ennllard's  plnyine:  is  *'  alw.ays"  (diarae- 
teri/ed  l>v  thnnclitfnloess  and  pood  taste.  But  in  1R74, 
when  Ml."  T.eonhard  [rives  his  ni:"tinees  with  another  i,'on- 
tleiivin,  lliore  is  .a  eomplete  challi^e.  The  rritre  tells  us 
that  in  one  concert  ]\Tr.  Leollliard  plavs  a  Beethoven  sona- 
ta •*  witli  c'lldnoss;  "  in  a  soccnid  he  plays  parts  of  anotlier 
Ttentlioven  sonata  with  *'  an  excess  of  s.-ntiinent  that  al- 
most Viorders  on  nffoetation  and  Inek  ot  feclinj;  "  Tarts 
ot  an  aUrfjro  liv  Mendelssnhn,  to  wliiidi  he  aecordod  the 
year  lieforc  "  carofnl  and  effretive  treatment,"  the  follow- 
ing year  were  "  cie  ttly  conllls.-d,  not  to  say  Imne^Ied."  If 
this  critic  speaks  tiuly,  then  the  Harvard  orchestra,  the 
irirvard  proKr.ammesI  and  Mr.  Leonhard's  playina  and 
rcn<lcrin£:  must  have  Badly  detfO-ioratcd  in  the  course  of 
one  slior?vear.  Other  solo  tierforiners.  accordinsj  to  the 
views  of  the  same  critic,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  affect- 
ed in  the  same  way. 

Fortniiatelv  tho  reputation  of  Ihe  Harvard  concerts  and 
of  Mr.  Loonhani  cannot  be  nnderniinr-d  by  eucli  attacks, 
Intt  as  1  do  not  desire  to  be  counted  in  amoncc  those  who 
have  o  poured  in  their  thanks  upon  the  Gazette  from  all 
directions  for  censuring  with  nnsp;irtno:  severity.'*  etc., 
etc.,  altd  as  I  emphatically  protest  aeainst  such  criticisms, 
if  tiiey  can  be  called  criticisms  at  all.  I  ask  your  kind  in- 
sertion of  this  letter,  to  which  I  affix  my  signature. 
Very  rcspectfolly  yours, 

SJ5I!ASTIAN  H."  SCIILESINGEK. 

Tlie  next  day  brouo^lit  a  tliii-d  communication 
blosvin!!  liot  an  cold,  as  follows:  — 

MUSICAL    CRITICISM. 

To  the  EilHors  of  the  Bn^tnn  DaiJg  AdvertLier  : — 

Will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  there  is  a  class  of  not 
xyliolly  uncultivated  lovers  of  music  who  take  exception  to 
the  recent  onslaught  on  Mr.  Dwight  for  very  different  rea- 
sons from  those  given  by  two  correspondents  whose  letters 
you  printed  yesterday?  Tliey  think  the  injudicious  and 
Intemperate  lanctuacte  used  by  the  author  of  that  attack 
■will  pre.indice  wdiat  is  not  wholly  a  bad  cause.  There  are 
very  few,  who  know  anyt'iing  about  music  in  Boston  diirinp: 
the  last  twenty  or  more  years,  who  will  deny  the  gi-e.at 
service  rendered  by  Mr.  Piwight  to  the  cause  of  c:ood  music. 
But  that  (Iocs  n  t  prevent  some  of  ns  from  feelins  tliai  we 
cannot  always  depend  n])on  his  judgment,  any  more  tlian 
we  can  npoii  tliat  of  any  other  hnm.aii  beinp,  "  To  jjivebnt 
one  example  of  wliat  seems  to  not  a  fmv  of  the  realty  cul- 
tivate 1  ninsic-lover-i  of  the  city  a  liability  to  evr  once  in  a 
wliile.  The  treatment  of  ]\tr.  Thomas  and  his  orchestra 
bv  Mr.  Dwifjlit  lias  neither  been  courteous  nor,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  characterized  bv  good  musical  judgment.  Mr. 
Thomas  lias  been  called  a  charlatan  and  an  if5:noramus. 
anil  yet,  if  be  is  both  he  Ins  tauo;ht  the  concert  pcoers  of 
Boston  some  t.biu'Zs  about  the  caiiacities  of  a  nood  orches- 
tra well  handled,  which  they  did  not  know  before.  "We 
do  not  like  niit.nr  attacks  upon  Mr.  Dwi2;ht,  nor  liy  him. 
There  may  be  one  ring:  of  musicians,  and  one  set  of  per- 
formers wiiom  it  is  the  fashion  to  praise,  and  another  set 
whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  sneer  at.  On  that  point  [  say 
nothing.  But  T  protest  against  its  being  conceded  that 
:\Ir.  Dwight  niav  liave  immunity  in  criticism  \vhicli  is  not 
allowed  til  others.  If  he  is  not  prejudiced,  he  sbond,  nev- 
ertheless, be  rebuked  for  intemperat?  language  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Thomas,  for  jirecisely  the  same  reasons  th.at  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  the  Gazette  should  be  reproved  for 
his  oltenslve  way  of  stating  his  ca~e.  X  Y  Z. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  that  we  maj-  sometimes 
err  in  judgment.  AVe  should  shrink  from  the  claim 
of  inrallibility  as  we  should  .shrink  from  the  pos- 
session, preferrino-  to  remain  human.  We  cannot 
feel  that  our  treatment  of  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  un- 
courteous,  and  we  distinctly  and  positively  denj- 
that  we  have  ever  written  one  word  about  him 
eitlier  charo-ing  or  implyinp;  that  he  was  a  "  charla- 
tan "  or  an  "  ignoramus."  For  his  orchestra  and  its 
performances  wc  have  had  only  words  of  admiration 
and  of  praise  ;  we  have  often  coiuplimented  his  con- 
ductorship  ;  but  we  have  as  often  criticized  the  taste 
shown  in  his  proirrarames,  as  well  as  in  the  tempos 
at  which  he  is  fond  of  takina;  certain  movements  in 
the  classical  symphonies.  Thus  far  our  offence 
goes,  but  no  farther.  We  certainly  have  as  good  a 
right  to  our  impressions  and  ojiinions  (pretending 
to  no  final  jiitl/inrnt)  of  the  "  new  music,"  as  they 
have  who  find  it  all  so  admirable  and  hail  it  as  an  evi- 
dence of  progress.  Its  admirers  no  doubt  honestly 
believe  that  the  new  composers  have  reached  n 
hei"ht  in   Art  tiiat  was  not  reached   before  ;  and 


they  (and  Mr.  Thomas,  as  it  seems  to  ns)  froni  this 
their  fancied  higher  stand-point  look  hack  and  down 
np]trovingly  tii,iou  the  master-works  of  M^izart, 
Beethoven,  etc..  as  woirthy  efforts  of  an  outgrown 
past;  whereas  ivr  look  from  the  opposite  stan<l- 
point;  wo  feel  that  the  highest  ])oint  yet  reacheil 
in  Art  is  that  still  occupied  by  Bach  and  Handel, 
llaydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  ;  that  they  are  stan- 
dard, and  only  from  their  height  can  we  with  any 
safety  judge  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  any  one  of 
these  "  great  claimants."  Is  onr  musical  public  as 
yet  half  enough  at  home  with  tho  great  masters, 
to  warrant  it  in  hailing  and  accepting  every  last 
extravaganza  as  a  sign  of  "  ])rogress  ?  " 

— But  we  hear  the  howl  of  the  wolf  again  !  This 
lime  it  is  a  deliberate  chnllrnr/e.  He  would  shift  the 
issue  and  the  arena  of  discussion  : — a  favorite  dodge 
with  enemies  of  this  sort;  they  are  not  the  men  to 
look  you  in  the  face.  He  would  transfer  the  qnest- 
tion  of  taste,  of  artistic  poetry  and  beauty,  of  the 
effect  of  an  art-work,  of  which  all  are  entitled  to  form 
some  opinion,  however  unini.trncted  technically, 
into  a  question  of  musical  grammar  and  profession- 
.al  routine ;  he  challenges  us  as  it  were  to  a  musical 
speliinf/-7nritch  ;  offers  to  prove  his  "superiorify"  to  us 
(heaven  forbid  that  we  should  question  it !)  in  a 
com]ietitive  examination,  upon  such  problems  as  the 
reading  of  scores,  the  an.alyzing  of  harmonies,  the 
scoring  of  works  for  orchestra,  the  composition  of 
fugues,  the  playing  at  sight  on  various  instruments, 
etc.,  etc.  All  which  we  (can  we  say  respectfully  '?} 
decline,  and  for  these  reasons  : 

1.  AVe  never  have  pretended  to  technical  musi- 
cianship at  all  ;  and  j-ct,  after  a  life-long  loving 
intercourse  with  music  of  the  noblest  masters,  feel- 
ing perfectly  at  home  \vith  it,  although  we  could 
not  analyze  it  or  construct  it  for  ourselves  any  more 
th.an  we  could  the  friend  we  love,  the  beautj-  of  the 
sunset  or  tho  ocean  we  admire,  it  would  seem  to  be 
impossible  that  we  should  not  have  learned  snme- 
th'iiig.  Our  whole  aim  has  been  to  interest  our 
neiglibors  and  our  people  in  that  which  has  been  so 
inspiring,  strengthening  and  comforting  to  ns  ;  to 
make  the  masters  and  their  works  appreciated. 

2.  To  judge  rightly  of  a  work  of  art  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  an  artist.  Artists — composers, 
painters,  sculptors — are  oftentimes  the  worst  of 
critics.  Many  have  learned  the  trade  of  Art,  who 
yet  remain  quite  unappreciative ;  and  many  miss 
the  vital  point,  the  testhetic  effect,  the  quickening 
poetrj',  the  genius  of  a  composition,  so  busy  are  they 
in  prying  into  its  technical  structure ;  as  many  miss 
the  beauty  of  a  composition  in  performance,  by 
watching  after  false  notes,  instea.l  of  surrendering 
themselves  to  its  spirit. 

3.  What  right  has  he  to  challenge  i/.s  to  such  a 
competition, — we  who  never  invited  it  by  anv  pre. 
sumption  of  the  sort.  Let  hiiti  challenge  a  profes- 
sional musician  ;  let  him  challenge  Mr.  Leonhard, 
whom  he  has  had  the  "  impudent  presumption  "  (so 
we  .said,  and  we  still  say  it)  to  treat  as  an  inferior 
beneath  his  sovereign  contempt.  Let  him  ch.alk-nge 
Jlr.  Lang.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Zerrahn,  Prof.  Paine, 
even  his  .luhiloe  friend  Gilmoi-e,  if  he  can  presume 
so  far.  Tlicn  we  should  find  out  how  nuieh  of  a 
fugue  writer,  how  much  of  a  score  reader,  he  reallv 
is.  But  is  it  brave,  or  cowardly,  to  discredit  one's 
perciption  and  taste  in  colors,  \>y  asking  in  a  con- 
temptuous, bullying  tone:  "Pshaw!  what  do  you 
know  aboiit  Chemistry  ?  " 

4.  To  be  quite  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  his 
challenge,  this  critic  ought  to  go  upon  the  platform 
at  the  Music  Hall  and  play  the  Beethoven  Concerto 
him.self,  and  play  it  better,  before  lie  can  have  a 
light  to  criticize  the  pl.aying  of  another. 

Finally,  we  should  decline  to  meet,  on  this  or  any 
other  field,  one  who  has  sliown  so  little  of  the  in- 
stincts and  the  manners  of  a  gentleman. 


— We  have  carried  these  remarks  to  a  much  great- 
er length  than  we  intended  or  desired ;  but  it 
seemed  to  us  proper,  nnee  for  all,  to  define  our  posi- 
tion in  this  matter,  abstaining  from  the  answer  we 
might  make  to  many  other  taunts  in  the  Gazette, 
anil  liiTo  leave  it,  simply  adrling,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion of  tlie  nature  of  the  man  we  have  to  deal  with, 
a  plain  relation  of  a  .single  experience. 

Jn  the  spring  of  1872  we  chanced  on  several  occa- 
sions, at  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Leonhard,  during  rehear- 
sals for  the  concerts  of  himself  and  Mr.  Eichberg, 
to  meet  Mr.  Woolf,  the  musical  critic  of  the  Ga-Jcite. 
During  that  period  he  wrote  only  in  praise  of  Mr. 
Lconhard's  performances.  We  had  noticed  also  in 
his  articles,  as  well  as  conversation,  a  general  agree- 
ment with  our  own  ideas,  impressions  and  opinions 
about  musical  matters ;  had  seen  that  he  was  an 
able  writer  po.ssessing  far  more  musical  knowledge 
and  culture  than  it  was  then  common  to  find  in  tliose 
who  wrote  in  newspajiers  ;  and  we  flattered  our- 
selves that  we  had  found  a  strong  ally  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  pure  and  nolile  music.  And  indeed  we  still 
find  his  opinions,  both  of  compo.sitions  and  perform- 
ance, in  their  general  drift  agreeing  with  our  own, 
whenever  he  can  write  itnhiased.  But  hov.'  were  we 
deceived  !  A  short  time  later,  whvn  the  .second 
Gil  more  Jubilee  was  coming  on,  we  met  our  gentle- 
man one  evening  in  the  Olobe  Theatre.  He  accost- 
ed us  and  began  to  speak  in  terms  of  derision  and 
disgust  of  the  Jubilee ;  said  all  that  ire  could  say 
about  its  vain-glorious  announcements,  its  claptrap 
programmes,  and  the  vulgar  charlatanry  of  the 
whole  affair,  for  which  the  press,  almost  without 
exception,  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  manufacturing  a 
popular  enthusiasm.  He  knew  tliat  he  was  pouring 
all  this  into  willing  ears  ;  and  we  expressed  our 
pleasure  at  finding  somtbojt/  in  that  profession  who 
felt  about  the  thing  as  we  did.  Here  again  hope  of 
a  trusty  ally  in  the  good  cause  was  strengthened. 
But  it  was  all  a  snare  and  a  delusion  !  For,  as  we 
parted,  he  said  (if  not  precise'.}-  In  these  words,  yet 
words  to  this  efiect):  "  But — I  am  mortified  to  s.ay 
— I  hold  my  position  as  musical  critic  in  the  Ga- 
zelle on  the  express  condition  that  1  will  say  nothing  in 
its  enlnimix  against  the  Juliilce."  (!)  He  may  have 
read  an  involuntary  comment  in  our  face,  which 
prob.ably  did  not  increase  his  self-respect. — And 
this  man  who  could  believe  one  thing  and  bind  him- 
self for  hire  to  write  (should  he  write  at  all)  the  op- 
posite ;  this  man,  after  making  this  humiliating  con- 
fes.sion,  arrogates  to  himself  the  character  of  an  im- 
partial critic,  without  fear  or  favor,  and  dares  to 
taunt  us  with  writing  in  the  interest  of  a  clique, — 
dares  to  brag  of  his  musicianship  and  "  challenge  " 
us  to  a  competitive  examination  ; — as  if,  at  this  stage 
of  our  career,  we  would  descend  into  his  arena  to 
present  vouchers  for  onr  competency, — even  if  those 
which  he  demands  were  necessary  or  relevant,  which 
we  by  no  means  admit.  Even  if  he  be  able  enough 
to  solve  all  the  conundrums  of  his  own  proposing, 
and  to  perform  all  the  wonderful  things  of  which  he 
boasts,  of  what  wortli  are  the  critical  dicta,  of  what 
force  the  rebuke  of  an  oracle  which  has  confessed 
itself  so  venal  ? 

But  hear  the  sequel  of  the  story.  A  few  davs 
later  a  number  of  our  o^yn  Journal  came  out,  where- 
in w-e,  free  to  write  always  as  we  think,  (and  this 
too  may  have  stirred  his  envy)  expressed  our  feel- 
ing with  all  frankness  of  the  Jubilee;  and  judge  of 
our  astonishment  at  finding  in  the  next  Gazette  n 
third  part  of  a  column  ridiculing  and  even  black- 
guarding us  tlierefor, — and  the  same  strain*  contin- 
ued in  one  or  more  succeeding  papers  !  Was  this 
betrayal  of  confidence  ?  Or  will  lie  sav  that  he  w,as 
not  the  writer?  He,  anyhow,  had  led  us  into  the 
snare  ;  he  knew  it,  and  ho  knew  that  he  had  also 
put  himself  in  our  power  by  his  confession  of  venal- 
ity;- after  that,  it  was  but  human  nature  that  he 
should  not  feel  much  love  for  us,  however  much  he 
could  presume  upon  our  patient  silence. 
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Ilrre  then  is  a  mnlife.  A  little  fiirtlicr,  ami  we 
cotne  iip(m  the  ooinpaiiion  motive,  or  the  roi/nler- 
Iheine,  out.  of  whieli  tlii?  whole  sympliony  of  spite 
was  s;railiially  clevelopetl.  The  story  is  too  loii^;  to 
tell  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  shortly  after  came 
tile  Krei"!jKian  lienefit,  resulting;  in  a  rupture 
between  Jlr.  Leonhard  aiul  his  whilom  associate  in 
chamber  concerts  ;  and  then  this  critic,  espousinj^ 
the  (piarrel  of  the  latter,  began  thenceforth  to  dis- 
jjarafve  tlie  piiuii^t  whom  he  had  always  praised; 
and  it  was  not  lonj^  before  the  same  auimiis  was 
shown  towards  other  artists  and  musical  friends 
with  whom  this  victim  had  most  identified  himself, 
— towards  the  Association  of  gentlemen  of  which  he 
had  been  made  a  member  and  to  whose  concerts  he 
from  the  first  had  been  an  ornament, — towards  the 
Harvard  Syinphtmy  Concert':,  tlirir  conductor,  tlreir 
orchestra,  and  the  whole  "  rini;  "  as  he  woidd  call  it. 
— /fine  ill<€  l<ti'JtritlniT  (i.e.  }/ln/afits  .') 

Fiu-  this,  then,  must  a  life  hmi;  love  and  advocacy 
of  what  is  most  pure  and  n.ilile  in  our  Art  be  scolTcd 
at  and  arraigned  as  Wf>rs(.'  than  worthless,  .ts  ;in  e\*il 
and  a  crime  .against  the  ri'al  cau-i-  of  cidliire  and  of 
progress  !  For  this  must  musical  criticism  and  ap 
preciation  be  reduced  hencefortli  to  lechuical  anal 
ysis  and  granunar,  as  in  the  old  times  when  it  wa- 
only  that  and  only  pedants  read  it!  For  thi-.  the 
Harvard  concerts  are  to  be  discouraged  and  do. 
stroyed,  till  Boston,  in  its  op|iortnnilies  rif  in<tru- 
mental  ninsic,  sinl--  to  the  condilbm  of  rorthiud.  or 
liny  sm.'ill  ]i!'o\  iiicial  town,  dcpi-ndent  on  ch;iuce 
visits  of  a  travelling  (U(dieslr.i  and  the  sovereign 
]ileasnre  and  convenience  of  concert  sjiecnlators  ! 
For  this  our  Boston  must  be  "  weanctl  "  from  sn.-h 
l.abes'  mill;  as  Beethoven  and  Mo/art,  to  be  suckled 
henceforth  in  the  wilderness  of"  progress"  by  the 
hungry-  dri/  nurse  ((m  harsher  milk)  of  IIoTuidus  and 
Remus, — founders  of  a  race  far  more  distingidshed 
for  literal  stern  prose  and  the  cajiacity  for  tight,  than 
for  ideal  qualities  !  And  for  this  must  vr  be  dragged 
into  controversy,  which  from  onr  heart  of  liearts  we 
hate  ! 

For  such  a  quarrel  we  have  no  lime  n(U'  ta-te  ; 
matters  more  vital  and  more  interesting  claim  our 
thought.  Here,  tlierefore,  oiire  fur  nil,  and  whether 
he  return  to  the  attack  or  not,  the  matter  ends  on 
our  part.  Can  he  sup]iose  that  w.-  will  waste  in 
quarrel  with  the  like  of  him  another  hour  which 
eould  be  spent  in  hearing  or  remembering  Bcctho 
ven  ? 


Concerts. 

An  unusually  large  accnmulat ion  ofcoucert«  wait 
their  turn  of  notice,  while  our  space  is  unusually 
small.  Healing  too  much  music  in  a  short  i)eriod 
leaves  a  dim  memory  of  most  of  it,  however  ch.-irui- 
ing  and  exciting  at  the  time.  A  few  notes  only 
now. 

The  fifth  H.^Rv.sKD  Symphony  Concert,  Jan.  6, 
gave  more  than  usual  satisfaction.  The  (U'chestra 
gave  further  signs  of  the  new  life  and  andiition  that 
has  been  kindled  in  them.  F'arnest  and  carehil  re- 
hearsal bears  its  good  fruit.  The  Jiftf  B/as  Over- 
ture of  Mendelsschn  was  played  with  such  precision, 
spirit,  li.ght  and  shade,  as  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  Thomas  orchestra.  So  too  was  that  model  of  a 
perfect  Symphony,  the  Cr  minor  of  Mozart,  beauti- 
fully pl.ayed  :  even  th.at  close  contrapuntal  knot  of  all 
the  parts,  which  Mozirt  is  so  fond  of  making,  in  the 
finale, was  distinct  and  vigorous,  albeit  a  little  rough. 
The  Grand  Heroic  March  in  A  minor  (op.  fi6)  of 
Schubert,  arranged  for  orchestra  (from  the  original 
for  four  hands)  by  Otto  Bach,  was  h"ard  here  for 
the  first  time,  and  ])ro\  ed  a  wonderfully  rich  and 
interesting  work.  It  has  two  Trios,  ol  tlie  rarest 
beauty,  which  are  again  touchel  upon  in  tho  very 
broad  drnniatie  Cnila.  The  oulv  fault  that  could  be 
found  with  the  M:irili  is  its  great  length,  by  reasr)n 
of  frequent  repetiticuis. — the  common  fault  of  Schu 


berl  ;  but  the  tliemes  come  back  always  with  new 
charm  of  treatment,  and  the  instrumentation  is  ex- 
ceedingly rich.     This  too  was  finely  played. 

The  third  Piano  Concerto  of  Beethoven  ,  in  C  mi- 
nor, was  plaved  by  Mr.  .1.  C.  D.  Parkkk  with  unusu- 
al spirit  and  refined  execution.  His  own  Cadenza 
in  the  first  movement  was  true  to  the  spirit  of  the 
work,  skilhdly  constructed,  and  not  without  a  cer- 
tain originality,  giving  general  pleasure.  The  mid- 
dle movement  (/-«)■(/")  was  given  with  fine  fer.Iing. 
There  was  only  the  lack  of  sorai^wliat  greater 
strength,  a  more  distinct  vitality  of  touch,  in  the 
Rondo,  which  is  apt  to  sound  thin  and  commonplace 
(except  in  the  later  themes)  unless  eacli  note  is 
brought  out  with  all  its  point  in  the  exhaustive 
manner  of  Von  Builow  ;  it  is  a  case  wdiere  much 
intensity  and  much  reserved  force  seem  rerjuired  for 
a  comparatively  slight  thing. 

The  sensation  of  the  concert  was  tl-.e  sin'.;ing  of 
Mi*s  EM\t\  C.  TiTfp.sr.Y.  from  New  York,  a  jinpil  of 
Mine.  r.ndersilorlV.  whose  inlluence  was  apparent  in 
her  whiile  rendering  of  the  fine  concert  .\ri:i  (gixeti 
for  the  fir-t  tim<.)  bv  M-iz-irt  :  "  ^Fia  speranza  ador- 
ala,"  p.utienlarly  in  the  rccit.-.live  and  some  dramat- 
ic and  p.-ithetic  passages  of  the  Cantabih'.  There 
.■ire  florid  passages  both  iu  tlie  Andante  and  the 
Hondo,  wdiiidi  run  up  to  a  great  height  after  the 
manner  of  the  Quei>n  of  ".Cight  in  the  7,niihirt!<il'\ 
Tlie-e.  as  written,  go  lip  to  F  aliove  the  staff;  the 
phra-e.j  h.iil  been  uiodilied  by  her  tr-.-u-her  -o  as  to 
ta--;  only  her  !■;  llit  ami  I).  Mi-s  Tliursby  has  a 
love'y,  ]iure.  fresh,  sweet,  and  flexible  So]irauo. 
e\enl\"  de\(dopcd  tlir<<ugh  its  wide  c. unpads,  and 
she  sang  with  stvle.  with  pure  expres-ion.  iu  tones 
now  rii-hlv  colored  with  warm  feeling,  now  bright 
and  birdlike,  as  the  changing  moods  of  the  .\ria  re- 
tp.iire.  It  w.as  a  very  m;irked  success,  and  we  may 
truly  say  that  we  have  never  heard  one  of  these 
concert  arias  of  Mozart  to  such  advantage  here  be 
I'ori'. — In  the  second  iiart  she  sang  two  songs  by 
Taubert  :  "  Dir  Viiqltin  A/'Scfiicd"  (The  Birdies' 
Cood  I5ve.)  and  "  A-h  nmxx  nnn  rhtvui}  siur/rrt'' l\ 
ini'Xf  sing,  but  don't  know  why): — both  of  them 
quaint  and  cliarmingaml  most  charniinirlv  rendered. 
])articularlv  the  florid  bird  ca<leiiza  at  the  ehxe  of 
the  latter,  in  which  the  bright  voic(!  warbled  and 
disported  itself  with  a  freeilom  and  a  splendor  and  a 
certainty  of  each  effect  in  a  wav  th.-it  actunllv  re- 
called .T(.nnv  I.irid  to  us.  Here  is  indeed  a  fascinat- 
ing new  singer. 


The  third  Svmphonv  (.'onccrf  of  TiiKonruu;  Tuom- 
.VR  was  chiefly  remarkable  f.ir  an  exceedingly  long 
(a  whole  hour)  and  an  exceedinglv  fantastical,  ex- 
tra\ag:int,  spasmodic,  incoherent  and  chaotic  syn:- 
phony,  (so  at  least  we  found  it  on  a  single  hearing), 
called  "  Dramatic,"  by  Rubinstein.  There  was 
beauty  and  continuity  of  melody  iu  the  first  half  o'' 
the  Ad'tf/io^  but  the  rest  seemed  like  the  improvisa- 
tion of  a  mad  orchestra  in  Bedlam  ;  brilliant  and 
dazzling  rlfn-tx  in  detail,  wonderful  difllculties  s]den 
didly  executed,  but  tending  nowliere,  leaving  noth 
ing  in  the  mind  :  and  vet  we  doubt  not  it  is  all  gram- 
matically written  and  in  the  highest  degree 
:n;enions. — but  to  wdiat  end'.'  Why  it  should  be 
called  dramatic  we  could  not  see.  Tra\e'ses  the 
whole  range  of  human  passions  and  emotions '( 
Heaven  save  us  from  some  of  these  passions,  these 
emotions,  if  there  can  be  any  like  th«ni  ! — But  the 
Symphcuiy  had  been  industriously  written  up  be- 
forehand ;  there  was  an  analy-is  with  musical  notes 
on  some  of  the  programmes  (we  could  ii'-'t  get  h'dd 
of  one):  and  at  the  end  there  was  a  mysterious  out- 
burst of  applause,  loud  and  )'er.-i-tent,  from  the 
outskirts  of  the  hall  and  the  high  galleries,  while 
all  around  us  in  the  front  and  centre  of  the  floor 
nearly  all  sat  unmoved  and  puzzled  about  the 
."hole  thing.  Of  course  it  wa^  "  received  with  great 
enthusiasm"  in  the  next  morning's  p.Tpers  and  the 
despatidies  to  other  cities. 

Beethoven's  Coi-ioluituft  overture,  though  too  in- 
ten.se  a  thing  to  foUov"  that.  wa«  renllv  refre-hing 
after  it.  because  so  clearly  full  of  meaning  anil  of 
real  jirtssion. 


Tlie  SuARi. \ND  Clioral  Societv — nearly  .'iOo  voices, 
well  b.'ilaiiced.  ami  of  good  quality — sang  verv  fine- 
ly the  new  "  Spring  Hymn."  op.  2:!,  by  (liddmark. 
As  for  the  ompositiou,  the  chief  charm  for  us  lay- 
in  the  orchestral  jirehide  and  accompaniments, 
which  abounded  in  suggestive  jdirases,  and  rich  and 
dainty  coloring.  The  chorus  portion  opened  in  an 
interesting  and  impressive  manner,  describing  how 
"  \Vith  small  beginnings,  from  mountain  sources, 
gusli  fort h  .'ill  the  streams  and  wafers," — the  same 
poetic  image  with  that  of  (ioethe's  "Mahomet's 
Song."  But  the  work  seemed  to  us  to  grow  vague 
and  tame  toward  the  middle,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  some  dechimatory  moralizing  sentences  for  an 
Alto  solo,  sung  iu  a  full  voice  with  good  style  and 
expression  by  Mrs.  F.  P.  Wmitnev.  and  a  somewhat 
stirring  choral  climax,  the  impri'ssior,  left  upon  the 
whole  was  riitlier  disappointing. — The  Vors]>iel  to 
Wagner's  .Uiislci-xiii^/n-  hi  ought  the  concert  to  a 
close. 

The  Saturday  IMatinee.  wdiiidi  followed,  began 
with  a  most  beau1il)d  and  finished  nuidering  of  the 
first  Symjdiony  of  Beethoven,  followed  bv  a  Ciai- 
certtuie  of  .\b)zart, — in  fact  another  Symphony,  in 
too  nearly  the  same  vein,  with  four  solo  instruments, 
chiefly  two  violins  ami  oboe,  the  'cello  entering  as 
solo  only  in  a  few  |ihrases  ni'ar  the  end  of  tlie  -l;!- 
dmile  !\ni\  \i\  \\io  Mhiiicl,  which  formed  the  Finale. 
The  work  is  long  and  full  of  beauties,  and  doubtless 
at  another  time  and  in  another  c.innection  we  sliouhi 
have  enj.yed  it  very  much,  but  iiol  directly  alter  an- 
other .Symphony,  the  most  M"znrtish  one  of  Beet- 
hoven. Baririel's  verv  dramatic,  sombre  Overture 
to  Midrn,  a  clever  orchestTal  arrang.-ment  of  some 
four-hand  Hungarian  dances  by  Brahms,  and  selec- 
tions frfuu  the  Mfis/yxhif/tr.  imdiiding  the  "prize 
song."  finely  snug  by  Mr.  Bisciioi.-f.  (who  also  sang 
the  \'ivo  song  from  the  Walk'trrcj,  made  the  balance 
of  the  programme. 


M-U.r:  Part  SiNoiNo.  The  .\coi.i.o,  under  Mr. 
Lang's  diriM'tion.  s;ing  more  admirabiv  than  cvov  in 
their  last  concert,  .Inn.  X.  Mendelssohn'--  selling  of 
S.-hi|ler's  "  To  the  .-\rtists"  open.^d.  and  the  "  Bac 
chus"  chorus  from  .-I )i//r/o?ir  closed  the  concert.  B;>th 
were  given  with  great  fulness,  digriity  and  spirit,. 
Part  songs,  sentimental  or  playful,  filled  the  inter- 
vening space,  all  sung  with  that  ex'juisite  finish, 
whi(di  beeoines  cloving  after  n  certain  time.  One 
critic  deseribed  the  effect  with  more  truth  than  he 
intended  when  he  called  the  execution  "dead  jH'r- 
feet."  It  is  not  that  anything  can  bi>  sung  too  well ; 
the  secret  of  the  fatigue  lies,  we  thinic,  in  cur  feel- 
ing  of  the  disproportion  between  the  comparntively 
little  consequence  of  the  musics  in  itself  and  the 
great  .imruint  of  time  and  pains  whi(di  it  must  eo^t 
to  render  it  so  perfectly.  The  singing  of  Miss  C. 
V.  T-.\s\R.  of  Brooklvn.  made  an  a'.rreeable  ^-ariety. 
Her  verv  (de.'ir.  sweet.  W(dl-di--ciolined  Soprano 
vf.ice  lent  the  chir-f  ciiarm  to  Hiller's  "  Ka-^ter 
Morning"  for  Solo  nt\(]  Cliorus  ;  and  she  sang  verv 
(dinrmin-rh-  the  "Slumber  Song"  hv  Franz  nml 
"The  Noblest, "  by  Schumnnn.  to  Mr.  Lang's  fine 
accom)iriniirient. 

^\'e  liafl  ^reat  pleasure,  on  I  he  next  eveninir.  in 
listening  to  the  Bovi.ston  ('t,i-R.  who  have  made  re- 
markable progress  under  Mr.  OsGoon.  Tliev  have 
not  so  manv  rine,  smooth,  widl  matclied  hic^h  tenors 
as  the  older  club,  but  the  ensemble  is  really  excel- 
hmt.  and  thev  sing  with  great  ]trecision.  pure  into- 
nation, fine  enunciation  and  exjiression.  Their 
programme  contained  some  things  indicating  a  high- 
er a-piration  than  part-songs.  Chief  of  these  was 
an  "  Ador.imus  te.  f'hriste  "  bv  Palestrina,  a  noble 
piece  of  harmony,  in  whi<di  the  voices  had  been 
trained  to  a  beautiful  soxfrnn/n^  one  of  the  rarest  arts 
in  singers  now-a-d.-iys.  The  (:horus  :  "  tiod  is  great'' 
by  .ladassohn.  one  of  the  vonng  composers  of  the 
day.  with  accompaniment  of  horns  and  trombones, 
is  written  in  a  )mre  religitnis  stvle  and  was  verv 
efTective.  There  was  much  beauty,  t<,o,  in  Mr.  Os- 
good's Anrifhix,  with  triple  tenor  solo.  All  these 
were  new.  And  in  the  ransacking  of  the  endless 
piles  of  part-songs  the  Club  seem  to  have  been  p.ir- 
ticularly  liajipy  in  bringing  to  light  interesting  nov- 
elties. Mrs.  n.  M.  Smith  sang  Mendelssohn's 
"  Spring  Song"  (in  B  flat).  "Mother,  0  sing  nn^  to 
rest  "  bv  Franz,  and  "  Bird  of  Love  ''  by  Lemmens. 
Two  of  the  more  humorous  part-sonis:  '' .\t  .all 
times  of  day."  by  Yeit.  and  the  Austrian  "  Wn'tz 
Song"  by  J.  Strauss,  are  very  clever  and  efTective. 


Here  an  end  for  now  !  There  remain  Mr.  Pera- 
Bo's  concerts,  and  a  wliole  week  full  of  'V'on  BfKT.ow 
with  the  Philharmonic  CInb.  too  rich  and  full  of 
matter  to  be  di-patched  here  in  a  corner. 
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DWTGITT'S     JOURNAL     OF    MU8TC. 


Some  Living  Composers. 

Wi' t:iI<o  llu' fiillowiciL;- iHilici's  IV.iiii  the  vory  i-:irt' 
fully  pri'iiariMl  mmcI  in-lrui'livo  ]j:im|ilili'l,  |iiii^r.iniiii(' 
((■>!  |i;i'j:i's)  of  ■' I 'Mil,  IIkttkr's  Six  IVrfni-mani'i's  of 
PiaiKjfortc^  Music  in  strictly  ChroiKild^iral  OixUt," 
recently  i;ivpn  in  Pillsbursli.  Pa. — Piltshnruli  mnf^t 
be  a  reniarlcably  inusicril  place,  if  it  will  p:iy,  nut 
only  foi'  ,'incli  concerts,  but  for  a  pi-n;i;ianiiiie  .so  ex 
pensive. 

AnOLP  nlSNSEI.T 
Was  born  May  12th.  1S14,  at  Scbwalbni-li,  and  is 
one  of  the  leading  pianists  of  onr  time,  anrl  qnite  as 
reinarl;al»le  as  a  eoniposer,  in  that  he  excels  in  qual- 
ity more  than  in  (|n:intity.  His  f.ither  was  a  elntli 
mannfactnrer,  and  removed  to  Munich  in  1817, 
When  Adolf  was  but  six  years  old  he  be^-an  violin 
lessons,  but  soon  evinced  a  more  decided  talent  for 
tlie  piano.  lie  received  his  instruction  in  piano 
]ilavinii'  and  conii:)osition  from  the  Baroness  von 
Flad,  who  toolc  a  deep  interest  in  the  young  artist. 
Thronn-h  the  efforts  of  this  lady  lie  was  patronized 
by  tlie  Kins  of  F>avaria,  who  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  n  visit  to  Weimar,  and  lessons  from  Hummel, 
He  returned  to  Munich  aud  proceeded  to  Vienna  in 
1832,  where  he  studied  composition  for  two  years, 
besiiles  praeficinj  tfn  hoin-s  daily  at  his  piano.  As 
a  natural  consequence,  his  health  broke  di:twn  and 
he  was  compelled  to  take  a  vacation,  which  he 
merged  in  a  concert  tour,  visiting  Berlin  first  and 
then  Dresden  and  Weimar,  in  all  of  these  places 
creating  a  furor  by  his  original  and  brilliant  style 
of  playing  I  lastly  to  Breslau,  \\here  he  married, 
and  in  1838  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg.  Uere  he 
gave  concerts  yery  successfully,  find  the  Empress 
a]>pointed  him  as  hei-  chamber-pianist.  Since  that 
time  Henselt  appears  no  more  in  public,  but  plays 
frequently  in  private  circles.  His  pianoforte  com- 
positions arc  full  of  deep  feeling  and  imagination. 
Among  his  best  arc  his  etudes,  one  piano  trio,  and 
one  concerto.  Piano  literature  has  notliing  more 
beautiful  to  offer  of  the  same  f/inre  than  his  few 
work';. 

JOACHIM  RAFF 
Was  born  May  2'7th.  1822,  in  Laehen,  on  Lake  Zu- 
rich, and  his  earlier  years  were  passed  in  Wiesen- 
stetten,  ( Wurtembnrg).  He  was  educated  for  the 
profession  of  teaching,  and  was  a  school  principal 
for  four  years.  As  a  youth,  he  showed  a  fondness 
for  music,  and  le.irned  to  |ilay  the  piano  and  violin 
at  a  very  early  age.  In  1812  his  love  for  music  was 
so  aroused  that  he  deeitied  to  mal;e  it  liis  profession 
for  life,  and  he  began  the  most  earnest  study  of 
composition,  rs  well  as  jiiano  and  violin,  and  soon 
after  began  com|>osing.  In  1843  he  sent  some  man- 
uscripts to  Mendelssohn  for  review,  and  the  latter, 
seeing  their  value,  recommended  them  to  Breitkopf 
it  Haertel  fcu'  publication,  who  gave  the  young,  en- 
thusiastic and  aniliitions  composer  great  encourage- 
ment. He  continned  his  studies  untiringly,  mean- 
while giving  lessons  to  earn  his  livelihood.  In  1845 
lie  met  Liszt,  by  whom  he  was  well  received,  and 
who  invited  the  young  man  to  accompany  him  on  a 
tour  through  Germany.  Later,  as  Li«zt  proceeded 
to  Paris,  they  separated,  and  Raff  went  to  Cologne, 
where  he  became  ]iersonally  acquainted  with  his 
f(M-mer  benefactor,  Mendelssohn.  In  184R  to  1848, 
on  the  Rhine,  where  he  founded  his  reputation  as  a 
musical  critic  and  writer.  In  IS.'iO  he  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Liszt  to  go  to  Weimar,  and  there 
found  ihe  desired  repose  and  rest  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  compose  larger  and  more  pretentious  works 
than  he  had  before  attenipted.  In  185.')  he  married, 
and  in  185ii  removed  to  Weisbaden,  where  he  now 
resides.  lie  lias  written  with  eminent  success  in  .all 
brandies  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  His 
"  De  Profnndis."  dedicated  to  Liszt,  is  partienlarly 
worthy  of  mention  as  a  deeply  thoughtful  and  nolde 
work.  His  symphony,  "An  das  Vaterland,"  re- 
ceived tlie  first  prize  among  thirty-two  competitors 
at  Vienna,  in  lSii3.  His  later  works.  "  Lenorc  " 
and  "  lui  Walde  "  symphonies,  are  masterpieces, 
and  performed  by  all  the  leading  orchestras  of  the 
old  and  new  world.  He  has  had  seven  orders  con- 
ferred on  him  by  different  sovereigns  of  Luro|ie.  and 
in  1S72  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York. 

CARL  REINECKE. 
Was  horn  June  23d.  1S24,  at  Altona.  and  received 
liis  first  musical  instruction  from  his  father.  The 
boy  made  rapid  progress  and  played  in  public  when 
but  eleven  years  of  age.  He  studied  the  violin,  as 
Well  as  piano.  When  eighteen  years  old  he  made  a 
concert  tour  to  Denmai-k  and  Sweden,  with  the 
most  flattering  success.  In  1S43.  in  Leipsic,  he 
1  ursued    higher   nnisieal   studies,    and    enjoyed  the 


friendship  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  which 
had  a  great  iulluence  on  his  studies  ami  ;irlistic  aims. 
In  1814  he  made  another  concert  tour  through  Xorl  h 
(Jeiinanv,  and  in  184(5  a  iourney  to  Copenhagen  to 
show  his  |iatrou,  King  I 'Iiristiau  VIII.,  what,  good 
use  lie  had  made  of  the  talent  bestowed  upon  him. 
In  1S51  he  made  a  trip  to  Pai-is  in  company  with 
the  violinist.  Konigslow,  where  he  made  the  aequain- 
t-iiicc  of  Hilh-r,  who  engaged  liini  as  teacher  of  the 
piano  and  eounterpoiiit  f(H-  the  Conservatory  at  Co- 
loone.  In  1854  was  music  director  at  Barmen.  In 
18.'i9,  university  music  director  at  Breslau,  and  in 
ISfil  was  appointed  director  of  the  world  renowned 
"  Oewandhaus  l^oncerts,"  at  Leiiisic.  Since  that 
date  he  has  been  a  professor  at  the  Leipsic  Conserv- 
atory, anil  since  the  death  of  Moscheles,  a  director 
also.  His  concert  four  to  England,  in  ISfiY-liO,  was 
a  series  of  brilliant  successes.  As  a  composer  he 
commands  great  respect,  and  has  written  in  every 
style.  His  opera,  "  King  Manfred,"  has  been  pro- 
duced, and   was  well  received  wherever  given. 

A^•TON    RUBINSTEIN 

Was  born  November  30tli,  1829,  at  Wechwotynetz, 
Russia,  His  first  instruction  in  music  he  received 
from  his  mother,  and  was  afterwards  a  pnpil  of 
Villoing,  at  Moscow.  As  early  as  1839  he  under- 
tool\  a  concert  tcur,  in  company  with  his  teacher, 
to  Paris,  where  he  made  the  aequaint.anee  of  Lis?t, 
under  whose  direction  he  studied  most  earnestly. 
After  a  year  spent  in  this  way,  he  made  a  niin-e  ex- 
tended tour,  going  to  England,  Holland,  Germany 
and  Sweden.  In  1845  he  studied  composition  under 
Pitif.  Dehn  in  Berlin.  The  years  1846-48  he  spent 
in  Vienna  and  Presburg  as  a  teacher  of  music.  In 
1848  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Chamber-pianist  to  the  Grand  Duchess 
Ilelene.  After  eight  years  of  earnest  study  he  ap- 
peared, in  1850.  in  H.-miburg.  with  his  manuscripts, 
and  traveled  tlirongh  Germany,  pilaying  his  own 
compositions  and  creating  a  tnror  in  every  city. 
From  this  time  his  repnfaiion  as  a  pianist  and  coni- 
]tnser  spread  with  great  rajiidity  all  over  Europe 
and  America.  In  1858  he  returned  to  Russia,  and 
oave  a  brilliant  series  of  concerts  in  St.  Petersbni'g 
and  Moscow,  and  finally  settle!  in  the  former  place. 
He  was  soon  appointed  Imperial  concert  director, 
witli  a  large  salary,  for  life,  as  well  as  receivino:  a 
title  of  nobility,  all  as  marks  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  Imperial  master.  In  1862  he 
founded  a  Conservatory  of  Music,  which  still  e.vists 
and  flourishes  under  his  fostering  care.  In  the 
winter  of  18S7-68  he  made  another  triumphal  con- 
cert tour,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
winning  still  greater  laurels  as  a  nii-hiofio  and  com- 
poser. As  a  pianist  he  has  few  rivals  aside  from 
Liszt  and  von  Buelow.  His  best  works  are  those 
in  the  form  of  chamber  compositions,  although  his 
"  Ocean  "  symphony  has  made  its  way  throughout 
the  musical  world.  His  piano  concertos,  when 
played  by  himself,  are  grand  and  effective,  Init, 
strange  to  say,  they  are  scarcely  ever  played  by 
others.  In  1873  he  made  a  concert  tour  throusrh 
the  ITiiited  St.ates,  which  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  many  who  had  the  rare  pleasure  of  hearing  him. 

JOHANNES    BRAHMS 

Was  born  March  7th,  1833,  at  .\lfona.  He  received 
his  first  instruction  in  piano  playing  and  composi- 
tion from  Edward  Marxsen.  In  1853  he  made  his 
first  concert  tour,  and  by  a  happy  coincidence  met 
at  Dusseldorf  the  ceh'brated  Schumann,  who  inter- 
viewed the  young  artist  at  length,  and  was  so  pleased 
with  him  and  his  enthusiasm,  that  the  next  number 
of  the"Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik,"  (Schumann's 
paper,)  contained  a  long  and  highly  eulogistic  arti- 
cle on  the  merits  of  young  Brahms,  ]irononncing 
him  a  "  rare  genius,  of  wdiom  great  things  are  to  be 
expected."  The  sequel  shows  the  estimate  w.^s  not 
placed  too  higli,  and  Schumann's  ex]iectations  would 
no  doubt  have  been  fully  met,  could  he  be  alive  to- 
day to  see  the  great  strides  made  since  1853  by  his 
promising  protegcS.  In  addition  to  his  renown  as  a 
eoniposer,  he  also  ranks  among  the  most  classic 
pianoforte  players  of  the  age.  having  fin  immense 
teelinic,  and  a  most  noble  and  impassioned  st\'le. 
The  1858-63  he  passed  in  Hamburg,  and  then  went 
to  Vienna  as  director  of  the  "  Sing  Akademie."  In 
1866  he  returned  to  Hamburg.  His  fame  has  grown 
rapidly  within  the  last  few  year.s,  and  his  time  is 
now  spent  between  composing  and  traveling  tlirougb 
Europe,  giving  piano  concerts  and  also  leading  his 
great  orchestral  and  choral  works.  His  most  cele- 
brated work  is  the  "  Triumphlied."  a  German  nation- 
al requiem,  having  for  its  subjecf  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  German  nation  during  and  after  tlie  Franco- 
German  war. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

New  Sfing.s  of  Miss  .Jennie  Hughes.      CWith 
.portrait).  '  each 

No.  1.     One  of  the  Boy.s.     ?,.  C  to  f. 
2.    Tommy,  make  room  for  your 

Auntie.     ?>.   A  to  o. 
.3.     Under  the  Lilacs,     o.  C  to  e. 
Comic  songs  suited  to  the  taf^te  of  "the  boys." 

Not  before  Pa.     .3.  E'l  to  e.  Limdale. 

One  of  a  B**t  called  "  Scenes  liy  Gaslight."  and 
incluflins  more  than  a  hundrc'l  comic  songs,  all  of 
which  are  mentioned  on  the  title. 

Four  Hymns  in  Anthem  form,  by  Eiviene  L. 

Biiffinf/ton.  ea. 
No.  1.     Gr.acious  Spirit.     4.  C  to  g. 

A  sweet  Soprano  solo,  and  ele.^ant  chorus  or 
qu.-irtet. 

Souvenir  de  Swampscot  .Album.  By  Vinrenzo 

'  CirUlo.  ea. 
No.  2.    A  Mother's  Madness.     (La  m.adre 
folle)      4.  C  to  f. 

Fo'-  Me:^7-o-Soprano.  Perllap.i  more  properly 
"a  Mother's  sadness." 

No.  3.    The  Song  of  Elisa.     (La  Canto  de 
Elisa  )     5.  E  to  rj. 
For  Soprano. 

No.  4.     Return.     (Ritonia).     .5.  F  to  r/. 
JTor  Soprano  and  Tenor. 

All  the  4 numbers  have  Italian  nnd  Englisll  words, 
and  are  worthy  of  careful  examination. 

Sallie  by  my  Side.         .3.  F  to  f.  Veazie. 

"  Thro'  the  lluirliing  summer, 
H)W  tlie  moments  g'.idL-." 
Neat  and  swoct  love  son;^. 

When  I  surve,y  the  ■wondrous  Cross.        4. 
E6  to  f/.     '  Danlif!. 

An  antliem  or  eunrtet  willi  ricli  and  rather  florid 
melodies,  and  a  Soprano  {or  Tei.or)  solo. 

Sweet  Dreams  of  Childhood.     (Hlustr.  Title). 
Song  and  Chorus.     .3.  Ah  to  e.         U'Af'c. 
Very  sweet  reminiscence  of  home  scenes  and 
cliildish  joys. 

Instrumental. 

Auf  Wicdersehen.     (Au  rcvoir).     TValtzos. 
3.  Aronnen. 

A  fine  set  ot  new  wnltzes,  with  .iust  enotig'.]  of 
the  'irood  bye"  sentiment  in  them  to  make  them 
gracefully  brilliant. 

Pompon  Galop.  2.  G.  Anm.'ien. 

Two  or  three  lively  airs  from  one  of  Lecocq'a 
operas,  making  a  very  light  and  attractive  galop. 

The  Life  of  Youth.   12  easy  pieces.    Lickner. 
No.  9.     Polonaise.     3.  F. 
"     12.     Nocturne.     2.  D. 

Instructive  pieces,  pleasing  and  musical. 

Glissando  M.azurka.        3.     C.         Baumhrtch. 
The  ulissando  helps  amazingly  to  pl.^y  a  seem- 
ingly diliicult  piece  with  facility.    'Tiiis  is  a  tiae 
Mazurka,  easily  learned. 

Belles  of  the  Kitchen.     Galop  Brillant.    3.  6. 

Kni'jiit. 

A  briffbt  reminiscence  of  the  **  Yokes  Family" 
and  their  laughter-provoking  play. 

Daisy  Chains.     Caprice.     .5.  F.  Do>-n. 

X  peculiar  but  verv-  pretty  form,  in  which  most 
of  the  [t)  measures  commence  with  a  sextet  of 
IGths.    Fairy  like  music. 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.  Retrospective  Mazur- 
ka.    4.  B6  timbe. 
As  this  is  opus  1990,  Mr.  Grobe's  retrospection 
must  extend  a  great  way.     This  is  an  excellent 
transcription  of  a  fine  old  tune. 

Concert  Variations  on  the  Austrian  Hymn. 
7.     F.  (For  Org.an).  Paine.  I 

As  these  vaH.ations  require  a  masterly  use  of  the 
pedals,  they  are  very  ditticult,  but  will'  be  sure  to 
■win  applause. 
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Abbrkti.vtion'S.— T>egrees  of  cllfBcuIty  are  marked 
1  to  7.  The  krif  is  roark»  1  with  a  capit.al  lette:  cs  O.  B 
flat,  L"tc.  A.  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  Irghest  nole, 
if  on  the  staff,  an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  il  above 
the  staff. 
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Each  book  of  this  splendid  collection  is  separate  and  independent  of  all  others,  is  generally  bought  by  itself,  and  used 
by  itself.  Still,  as  the  volumes  are  all  uniform  in  binding,  size  and  style,  price  and  general  plan,  it  is  quite  pioper  that  they 
sliould  be  brought  under  one  general  designation.  Indeed,  what  more  perfect  musical  library  can  be  imagined  !  Each  book 
contains  the  best  music  of  the  kind  indicated  Ijy  the  title,  and  in  some  cases  ncarl_v  all  of  it.  For  instance,  "  Operatic  Pearls  " 
contains  nearly  all  the  pieces  from  standard  operas;  at  least  nearly  all  that  are  sung  in  concerts.  •'Gems  of  Strauss  "  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  favorite  compositions  of  the  brilliant  euuiposer ;  and  so  of  other  books. 


Price  of  each  hoolc  in  hoards. 
Price  of  each  hooh  in  cloth, 
Price  of  each  hook  in  fiie  $ilt. 


3.00. 
4.00. 


The  whole  lil)rary,  (of  17  books.)  will  cost  from  Slo  to  Si'il.  the  lattrr  being  the  aggregate  price  of  the  fine  gilt  edition, 
which  would  lie  just  the  thing  to  present  to  a  imisieal  couple  who  are  bcgiiiiiiug  housekeeping.  The  plainer  V)ound  books 
are  equally  good  as  to  their  contents,  and  are  iinaluabht  for  tcnehers  and  pupils,  being  well  classilicd.  and  filled  with  the 
most  entertaining  and  useful  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 

TIEiE   F.A.GES    J^-FCEl   FXJLL,    StIEET    3VEXJSIC    SIZE. 


GENERAL  COLLECTIONS  OF    POPULAR  VOCAL    MUSIC.  A  Collection  of  Easy  and  Pleasing  Music. 

Gems  of  English  Song.     N'ucal.    'i:vi  paiivs.     The  Organ  at  Home.     Instruim'ntal.    180  pp. 

Publi.she.1    in    IS7.-,    r.ud    i.s  tiUcl    with    j.ieees  th.u    h:,ve,  .luiU.   re-  ,,„,.  RC{.-[)    ORGANS.     Ab.mt   -.^IdO  niercs.    skilfully  rliosen   and 

cently,  become  e.sfcthh.sheil  favoiit(\s.  i    nri'iiis'ed 

Wreath  of  Gems.     \'n(al. 


Silver  Chord.     \ocaI. 
Musical  Treasure.     \'o*-al. 


200  page- 
200      '• 
200      '• 


THE   MOST  BRILLIANT  MUSIC  EXTANT. 
CemS  of  Strauss,   instrumental.  2r)0  pages. 


The  last  n.'imcd  Iiouk  eontnins  iiistiumontal  as  well  a.s  voeal  nuisie.  Ni.ihinj;   r.ui   be   l.iii;litei   ih.m  .Stiauss' niiisie.     And  these  arc  his 

but.  the  other  three  have  vi^al  exrlusively.  The  four  books  have  within        best  |>ic<(s.     ']  he  .hoi. -est  Waltzes.  I'olk.is,  (.alo]  s.  (.Uiadrilles,  &c.,  in- 
their  covers  the  cream  of  all  the  Kiielish  Son<;s  that  aro  publisheil.  clurlin^'  those  i>layed  under  the  lead  of  the  niasU'r,  duiiii}^  lii.s  visit  to 

Aiiieriea. 


THE  BEST  SONGS  OF  THEEE  NATIONS. 
Gems  of  German  Song.  200  ])ages. 

Gems  of  Scottish  Song.  200 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  20o 

All  full,  to  repletion,  with  beautiful  musie,  but  each  book  ciitiiely 
different  in  eliaraettu-  from  tha  oher. 

THE  REST  SONGS  OF  ALL  OPERAS. 

Operatic  Pearls.  200  page,s. 

Sours  extracted   from  abovU.  .'lO  operas  that  stand  hi^^hest  in  popu- 
lar favor.      Foreign  and  t:n"lish  words. 


THE  SWEETEST  AND  BEST  OF  SACRED  SONCS. 

Gems  of  Sacred  Song.    V«»eal.    200  pages. 

These  are  not  jisalm  tunes,  bul:  sheet  music  Konffs  with  aeeonii)aui- 
ments  that  may  be  i>layed  eithi'f  on  the  Pjano  oi  Keed  Or"aii. 


A  most  Useful  Book  for  Teachers  and  Scholars. 
Home  Circle.    Vol.   1.      In-liiinient;il.     21(j  pages. 

A     large     rollectioii     of     easy     Jiieees,  and     well      fitted    foi-     the 
"  reerea.li<in  ■■  of  learners. 

Tin;  Second   Volmiir  /.v  as  [^nad  /!.■<  tltr  Fir.st. 

Home  Circle.    Vol.   II.      Iii^iniuicntai.   2.")0  pages. 

The  iiieees    in   this  hook  are   a  slinde    more  diflii-ult    than   those 
Vol.   I.,  and  to  tlieiii  are  added  a  few  execUenl  Foiu-llaud  pieees. 

\    %t>rT    ('on.]kN'lf'    <  .»li.*«fi.>n    4»f    ^t'llu..*!     nu«lr. 

Piano  at  Home,     lu^tninieiital.    2.10  ])iige.s. 

Kdled    Willi    the    lu'st    and    most,  entiitainin;;   (easy;    music    for  2 
performers. 

Tmo      <'oni|irfh<>nMi«  e       i«n.l       \.%Tf£f     <  oIf4>(.  ti«>a«      of       l*OPl'l.AJn 
■>1  i.M>      PIC(   f.«. 


THE  VERT  BEST  VOC..L  nUETS.  ^    PianistS    Album.       I..Mnn„e„tal.  220  pages. 

Shower  of  Pearls.     Vocal  Duets.     210  pages.  :  Pianoforte   Gems.     ln>iniinenial.     210      - 


nearw'!ll'tl!'^n^^''';^'"'T''"',*V"T^-    ^'f''"''    '""'    °"'""-     i"'''"'''"S    1    pcriml'' of^'VuWieatioAT' o.-. 'Vn'^^her'^  ol'dsVthe    K^r^ 
nearly  an  tliat  are  ot  aeknowleiised  beautv.  '!...". 


Kacli  of  the  two    Books  inehiiles  llie  most   successfid  music  of  the 
iod    of    public-atioii :    or.    in 
i.ssuc'd  duriii;.;  about  two  yeais. 

A  descriptive eataloRue,  containing  concise desciiptions  of  looOmusV  books,  sent  post-fiee  on  application.    Ditson  i  Co's  books  aie  for  sale 
by  all  the  principal  dealuis.     Any  book  mailed,  post  free,  for  the  retail  price. 


PUBLISHED     BY 

CHA8.  H.  DSTSON  &  CO.,         OLIVER  DiTSON  &  CO., 


;*E«-     TOItK. 


EOSTOKT. 


LYON  &  HEALY, 

CHZCICO. 


Sabbath    School   Song   Books. 


Although  not  the  newest,  the 
following  have  a  good  reputation, 
have  hail  a  good  measure  of  suc- 
cess, and  are,  of  course,  new  to 
those  who  have  never  used  them. 

Sparkling  Rubies. 

Br  ASA  II1UB.I..    3i  cts. 

Truly  sparkling, crisp,  bright  and 
taking  songs  throughout. 


Glad  Tidings. 

BY  L  0.  EMERSON  AND 

L.  B.  STARKWEATHER. 

Price  3S  Cents. 

A   wide-awake    book    by   well- 
known  composers. 

Silver  Wings. 

BT  0.  0,  CONVERSE.   Price  35  cts. 

Silver  sweet  melodies  in  excel- 
lent taste. 


The  Casket. 

TWO  VOLS.  IN  ONE.   PRICE  45  CTS, 

BY    ASA    I£E:I,I.. 

Short,  bright  tunes  and  hymns, 
a  great  deal  of  music  for  the 
money. 

THE  SIVER  OF  LIFE, 

By  H.  S.  Perkins 

and  W.  W.  Bentley. 

PRICE    33    CENTS. 

TnE  KiVER  OF  Life  has  been 
thoroughly  announced,  and  very 
extensively  used,  and  may  now 
safely  retire  to  the  second  place 
in  our  descriptive  notices. 

The  book,  however,  is  as  good 
as  ever,  has  a  remarkable  variety 
of  good  songs  by  some  40  well- 
known  authors,  and  may  with 
great  justice  claim  to  be  inferior 
to  none  that  have  appeared. 

F/lorning  Stars. 


J.  V.  BLAKE. 


35  Cents. 


Designed  especially  for  Liberal 
religious  organizations. 

The  above  are  all  well  worth 
examining,  and  where  not  u.scd 
in  a  school  »ire  "  handy"  to  pos- 
sess, as  many  attr.active  songs 
for  solos,  &c.,  may  be  taken  from 
them. 


By  H.  S.  and  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

Price  35  cts.  in  Boards.      30  cts.  in  Paper,  and  $30.00  per 
hundred  in  Boards. 

The  Picture  Title  of  this  new  treasury  of  cliiUlren's  sacred  songs  is  quite  sug- 
gestive. We  see  before  us  the  wide  exjianse  of  a  noble  river,  evidently  clear  as 
crystal,  and  proceeding  out  of  tlie  muuiitain  hind.  On  those  everlasting  hills 
rests  the  full  radiance  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  bright  distance  wo  may  imagine  all 
kinds  of  beautiful  and  glorious  things. 

Although  much  has  been  said  against  the  present  style  of  Sabbath  School 
music,  the  following  statements  are  manifestly  true. 

1st.  Sabbath  School  Songs  must  be  simple,  how  else  can  avei'ase  sabbath  school 
scholars  sing  them  ? 

Sabbath  School  Songs  must  (generally)  be  bright  cheerful,  and  of  quick  move- 
ment This  is  .a  matter  of  experience.  Young  singers  soon  tiro  of  anything 
else.  Musical  taste  h.as  to  grow  to  appreciate  classical,  chor.il  music.  By  feeding 
a  simple,  elementary  taste,  we  interpose  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  growth. 
It  may  be  added  that  young  singers,  like  older  ones,  soon  tire  of  even  .a  well 
constructed  book;  and  frequently  need  a  new  one.  It  is  a  matter  for  congTatu- 
lation,  even  of  thankfulness,  th.at  publishers  are  thus  induced  to  fill  the  maiket 
with  their  frequent  editions  of  pure,  fresh,  cheerful  sacred  songs. 

It  is  worth  while  to  say,  .also,  that  the  "trash"  in  Sunday  School  Songs  is  most- 
ly eliminated.    Such  efEusions  as 

"  Give  a  boy  a  jacket. 
To  keep  him  from  the  cold," 
have  mostly  sunk  below  the  surface. 


Specimen  lines  from  hymns  in  the  Suinisg  Pavita. 
"  Be.autiful  vale  of  rest ! 
No  tempest  fierce  shall  ever  roar, 
No  storms  shall  beat  upon  thy  shore  I  " 


'  There  are  angels  arr.ayed  in  white, 
And  their  wings  are  bathed  in  light." 


"  With  all  the  angel  choirs, 
With  all  the  saints  on  earth. 
Pour  out  the  strains  of  joy  and  bliss, 
Pure  rapture ;  noblest  mirth  !  " 


"Who  are  these  like  stars  appearing. 
These  before  God's  throne  who  stand; 
Each  a  golden  crown  is  wearing. 
Who  are  all  this  glorious  band?" 


Specimen  Titles  from  The  Shining  River. 
A  LITTLE  TALK  WITH  JESUS. 
A  SONG  OF  HOME. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

THEY  ARE  WAITING  FOR  ME. 

WALK  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  TRUTH. 

NO  OTHER  FRIEND  LIKE  JESUS.      ' 
HAPPY  HOUR. 
WHEN  WE  GET  HOME  TO  THAT  BEAUTIFUL  LAND. 
JESUS,  ONLY  JESUS. 

MY  PRECIOUS  CLASS  FOR  JESUS. 
WALK  IN  LOVE. 

TELL  ME  THE  STORY  OVER. 
GLAD  TIDINGS. 

KNEELING  AT  THE  THRESIIOLD- 
WE  LOVE  TO  SING  OF  HEAVEN. 

WHEN  THE  HARVEST  APPEARS. 

WANDERING  CHILD,  COME  HOME. 

I  HEARD  THE  ANGELS  SINGING. 

FEEBLE,   FAINTING.  .   " 

CHRISTMAS  CHIMES. 
There  are  about  12.5  others  of  perhaps  equ;il  beauty,  and  the  collection   will 
bear  comparison  with  any  other. 

A  specimen  copy   mailed,   po.st-free,  for  Retail  Price. 


Which  may  bo  performed  by 
the  older  members  of  a  Sabbath 
SchooL  Music  is  not  difficult, 
stories  are  Bible  Stories,  and 
when  given  in  costume,  the  effect 
of  the  spectacle  presented  is 
remarkably  beautiful. 


ESTHER 

C^c    beautiful     0ntm. 
BY  m.  B.   BRADBURY. 

Price  aO  Ctn. 

This  well-known  and  favorite 
piece  has  been  recently  drama- 
t'sed,  or  rather  fttted  with  cos- 
tumes and  action.  The  cos- 
tumes cost  no  more  trouble 
than  ordinary  tableaux.  In  its 
new  form,  Esther  is  living  a 
novel  and  splendid  life.  The 
words,  music,  and  action  are 
unexceptionable,  and  the  spec- 
tacle is  a  gorgeous  eastern 
one. 

Has  attracted  crowded  audien- 
ces in  hundreds  of  towns  and 
cities. 

l^I^hasxar's  fast, 

OR, 

THE  FALL  OF  BABYLON, 

By   George    F.    Root. 

PBiCE  60  CE\TS. 

DANIEL^ 

OB 

«he   ^aplicif^  an£    J^tstoraiion. 

PRICE  50  CEXT8. 

i?7/  Hoot  and  Bradlury. 

The  above  are  not  dramatized, 
but  may,  if  thought  best,  be 
easily  costumed  and  accom- 
panied by  tableaux. 

THE 

Pilgrim    Fathers. 

By  Gcorga  F.  Root. 
Price  50  Cents. 

Illustrates  musically,  early  "Ply- 
mouth' times. 


OUR  SAVIOUR, 

A  "Children's  Or.atorio." 


Tbe  CliiMrei]  of  Jernsalei, 

BY  J.  G.  JOHNSON.      30  GTS. 

For  young  singers  only.  Music 
classical,  and  the  story  is  one 
of  Jewish  History. 


A  Catalogue  describing  the  above  and  about  1,000  other  books  published  by  Ditson  &  Co.,  sent  free  on  application.     Also,  all  books  mailed,  post- 
paid, for  retail  price. 


OLIVER   DITSON    &    CO. 

277  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.         LYON  &  HEALT, 
711  Broadway,  New  York.  Chicago. 


n 


/ 


I 


f  apr  0f  |id  anb  l^iteratiire. 


Whole  No.  90S. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  FEB.  5,  1876.  Vol.  XXXV.  No.  22. 


Dwight's   Journal    of   Music, 

T*u')ilmho'l  every  other  8:iturday 

277  Washington  St.,  Boston,   Mass. 
.fOUN      S.      DWIGIIT,      EDITOR. 


«8-TERMS.— If  mailed  or  called  for.  $2.00  per  annwrn; 
delivered  by  cirriers,  $2.-'»0.     Payment-  in  advance. 

Advertisements  will  be  ini^erlt'd  iit  the  following  rates; 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Kach  subsequent  insertion,  perline,  20  cents. 
Si!>eci.al  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

.T.  8.  SPOONER.  PUIN'TER,  17  PROVINCE  ST. 


^dtrerttsemeats. 


J. 


©ITSOH  ^  OO., 


SUCrESSORS  TO 


922    CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 


AMKMICAIi  C«.irVEi«XIOSf  will  be  held 
at  Cooper.stown,  X,Y..  onninienoin^  Teb.  1st., 
muler  the  directir.n  of  Mr.  H.  R.  PALMlut  of  Xcw  York 
City,  (formerly  of  Cliicajj^o.) 

>ir.  P.\lmi:r  will  also  conduct  the  sessions  of  the  Oran2:e 
Co.  >f.  Y.  Association  at  Middletown,  bciinniiif;  Feb.  23d. 
As  this  is  one  of  the  oldest  Societies  in  the  s"ta.te,  line 
tilings  are  expected  of  them.  -"OS 

MyRt)X  W.  WIIITXKY  will  return  to  Hoslou  about 
the  1st  of  March,  ami  all  letters  m:iy  be  addressed 
to  Uini .  care  Oliver  Ditson  A  Co.  007 

The  School  of  Vocal  Art, 

in  P(llLAl>i"LPni,K.  for  the  instruction  uf  Teachers  and 
Artists.     Madame   E    .SLlLi:it,  author  of  "  Tlic  Voice  in 
8inj;ina,"  and  "  The  Voice  in  Speakiiifx,"'  Principal.     For 
circulars  ap^jly  to  the  .Actuary,  309  Clinton  Street,  Phila., 
_9  JJ-O  t . '_ I'.t 

MK.  .TOEIX  ORTII.  reciiitly  returned  from  Europe 
after  five  ye.trs  study  with  the  best  Masters— /./.vr?, 
KuUuk,  L>bf^t,  'llcppc,  an.'l  others,  will  receive  a  liniiic.l 
number  of  pu[>ds  oti  tlie  Pialm. 

Mr.  Ortli  cm  be  seen  Mt)nd  ivs  and  Thursdays  at 
Boston  Conservatory.  Address  ditto,  or  at  rcsideueo,  33 
Warren  .\vcnue.  005— Cm 


MIW.    FLOUA     E.     BARKY,    Vocalist    ami 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chantller  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [782 — ly 

G  .     W .     D  U  D  L  E  Y, 

Teacher  of    Singing    and    Voice   Building. 

(Dr.  H.   R.  Stroftcr's  Method)  Room  Xo.   3, 
Mason  &  Hamliu'.s  BuiUliii^,  1.54  Tremont  St. 

[79T1 ; 


MRS.  JENNY  KKMl'TON, 

VOCALIST    AND   TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Dirsoii  .t  Co.         [T'.i^ 


^  J.   m.   ARMSTROMC, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

Sheot  Music.  Music  Book.  Music  for  Periodicals, 
Leilleis.  Music  Titles,  Klc. 

N.  E.  Cor.  Cbe.^tnut  and  Fifth  StreotiS, 
I>II!l„vm'.I.l'!lI.\. 


GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Voe.Ui^t.  will  resume 
•     Lesaons  on  and  alter  Oct.  y,  1ST;,,  at  O'JU  Wasliiugton 
Street,  Boston.     Call  Saturd.ays  from  U  to  12  u'clocU. 
S98-1  y. 


New  EuElani  CousGiiatory  of  Mnsic. 

C*  ^     ^^        l"^y^  f""^  ^'■''  IJ'Jui'w  iiistriuHion  with  the  ablest 
oiO»  teachers.    Send  for  circulai-s. 


E.    TOUrUEE, 
-901-Iy.  Music  II^iII,  Boston. 

^      HdWARD~E7  PARKHURSf, 

Organist  and  Director  of  3Jnsic, 

At  First  Church,  (Dr.  Ellis),  Boston, 

TKACIIER  OF 

ORGAX,  PIAXO  AXI)  COMPOSITIOX. 

Ti;kms; -Fifty  Dollars  tor  'JO  Lessons. 
Address,  care  O.  Ditsou  &  Co.,  Boston,  or  20  ISowdoln 
St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


The  X  Piano  Taboret, 


J  \T    Nri  n  Vpuii,4tl    1     1 

Manufactured  by  L.  Postawka  &  Co. 

Factory  at  Osbora's  Placing  Mill,  Stato  St., 
Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

For  Sale  by  all  Kirst-l'la.ss  l*ianofurIc  and  Furniture 

Dealers 
"  Wc  think  the  Stool  .,ne  of  the  best  i-mt  ollVved  to  the 
pnhlic.  STI-:IN\VAY  ,.>t  S()N"S,  New  York." 

'■  >Ir.  Postawka's  .\djustnble  Taboret  is  a  lonfj  felt  want 
supplied.    We  consider  it  llu-  best  of  the  kind. 

O.  DIT.SOX  K  CO  ,  Itoston,  ^r.^s.s." 


CHURCH    MUSIG. 

NOW  i;i:ai>v. 

8vo.;  conipk'lo:  40  cis. ;  or  in  .sin;:lr  uuiiihcrs 

A   Morning   Connnnnion  and  Evening    S'fvict-   in    V.      }iy 

iS.  Pakicman  Tuckkuman,  Mus.  iJuc,  Caiiluar. 

This  work,  thoufrh  ilcsi2;iicd  for  ui^c  in  the  Knijli!?}!  Catho- 

(Iral-i.  is  ctumlly  well  ridapted  t^>  tlie  capabiHiit-s  ami  ro- 

ciuirenients  of  our  Aini-ri<:;in  chinches,  and  may  cunlident- 

ly  be  recotiim  inlcd  lo  their  notiuf. 

ALSO,   HY   THE   SAME  AlTIIon, 
Sir  Short  Ant'iem.i  j'or  Cathedrtd  or  Parish  Choirs.     This 
collection,  though  but  ren-nily  published,  has  already  met 
with  a  lartre  sale,  aud  bcL-n'hif^hly  praisc-d   by   EnsH^h 
nuisit-al  cnlie-*. 

Published  by  XOVELLO,  EWKR  £i  CO.,  London, 

And  on  sah-  by 

J.  L.  PCTEKS,  sr.l  Rroadwfly,  >'.  Y. 

TWO  GEM-LETS  BY  MENDELSSOHN. 

LOKELY.      An  unfinished  Opera.       fiO    Cents. 
Per  dozen,  §.5.40. 
Complete,  in    that   it    gives   a  well-rounded 
satisfact'on  to  sino;  it,  but  not  .a  whole  opera. 

FIRST    WALPURGIS    NIGHT. 

Cloth    .$1.2.3.      Boards  $1.UIJ    Paper  SO  Cents. 

Commended  to    the  notice   of    Musical    So- 
cieties. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  CHAS,  H,  DITSON  &  CO,, 

Boston.  711  B'dtvay  New  York. 


VO  0  AL . 

So  long  ago.     3.  F  to  e.  Barkc;:  ?,0 

Young  Lochinvar.     o.  B/j  to  C  ^(icooii.  40 

Praise  the  Lord.      (Benedic  anima  inea).     4. 

C  to  n.  Peaxc.  60 

Almost.     (Sequel  to  "  It  was  a  dream."    Cowen. 
4.   \b  to  e.  S5 

Why  close  thy  lattice,  fairest  Maid?    4.  F. 

to  c.  Glover.  ,15 

Brown  eyes  has  that  little  Maiden.    For  Alto 

or  Baritone.     ;).  A  to  e.  Os;in<}d.  ■^T) 

Salve  licginu.     4.  P  to  g.  Cirillo.  o'> 

Kiss  me  to  sleep,  Mother.     3.  Kb  to  e, 

Benedict  40 
Two  Sacr<Hl  Pieces. 

1.  Dens  Miseratus.     .'!.     G  to  3.      JSto-dcn.  ,3.5 

2.  Trisagiou.     .'i.  C'  to  c.  Burden.  liO 

0.  when  sliall  1  be  free.  ;>.  Ftoc.  Clara  Scott.  30 
My  cenllo  Fisher-Maiden.  4.  A  to  e.  (.'rant.  SO 
Do  1  love  th(;e '.'  2.  G  to  e.  Hoott.  30 
Friend  of  my  Soul,  one  hour  witli  thee.     3. 

D  to'c.  Bhhop.  30 

Xewcst  Songs  of  J.  11.  Thomas.  ea,  40 

INSTEDMENTAL. 

Beminiscences  of  Cuba.  3  1).  .Vr.<!.  Durr.  40 
Musical  OlVcring,  by  /■'.  II.  H.  I'liompaon,  each,  2') 

1.  Liglitiiing  Bug  Galop.    0.  Pop  Gun  (ialop. 

2.  Thistle  Down.  7.  Silvery  Sand  " 

3.  Tiinkhannock  Waltz.     ■'^.  Minnaola  Waltz. 

4.  Al<iuif on  Galop.  0.  Gra.ssliopper  Galop. 

5.  Caiinal)ine  Waltz.  Id.  Golden  Grain. 
Pesth-oelTener  Eissjiort  Galop.    (Ice  Sport). 

3.  D.  Strauxn.  So 

Life  in  Ihi^  Courts.    (Aus  dem  Rcchtsleben.) 

Waltz.     3  A.  .s7)T/!(.s.s.  40 

Btirlelta.    4  hands.    3  Kb.  UmnUlin.  60 

llongroise.     (.Moment  Musieale. )      4   hand.s. 

3,  F  minor.  Schmidt.  '1T> 
La  Balancelle.  Xo.  1,  Op.  12(1.  5  Db.  I.yxlierg.  35 
Fern  Waltzes.  3.  Jacohy.  40 
Von  l!ue!ow. 

Bach's  I'antasia  in  C  minor.    6.  3.5 

Ch-u.'onne.   In  F.  Handel.  '>.  Gfj 

In  Good  Humor.  (Jaliip.  (En  bonne  humeur). 

2.  G')  Aronsen.  3.5 

Sharpshooter's  (Schutzcn)  March.     2.  C. 

Faust.  ,30 
Consolation.  4  hands.  .3.  A.  Locschhorn.  So 
.Si.K  Easy  Pieces.     4  hands.     Loeschlioni. 

Xo.  .3.     Inquietude.     .3.  A  minor.  40 

4.  Dance  Hongrojse.  3.  G.  .35 
o.  Ballade.  3.  D.  40 
G.     Saltarellc.                   3.  T.  40 

Svlvan  Set.     Ea.sy  Marches,  Waltzes,  etc. 

F.  n:  Ttiley,  ea.  30 

1.  Sylvan  X"ook  Mazurka.     2.  ('. 

2.  Newsboy's  March.  2.  G. 

3.  Lola  Schottische.  2.  B/j 

4.  JIamie's  Waltz.  2.  G. 

5.  Allie's  Schottische.  2.  Bf< 
(i.     New  Boots  Galop.  2.  F. 

Books. 

A.  Locschhorn's  Piano  .Stttdies. 

Xo.  1.     Op.  65.     Book  I.  1.00 

•■     2.       "     •'  "  IL  1.00 

Gems  of  Exglisb  Soxg. 
Boards.  $;2..50.      Cloth,  $3.00.      Fine  Gilt,  $4.00. 
Huiii  SciiooL  Choir.     For  High  Schools,  Acad- 
emies and  Seminaries.     By  L.  O.  Emer- 
son and  W.  S.  Tilden. 
Price  §1.00,  or  SO.OO  per  dozen. 


Mcsic  BY  M.\IL. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  be- 
ing two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof 
about  one  eeiil  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons, 
at  a  distance  wdl  tind  the  conveyance  a  savins  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


DWIGUT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC. 


APPENDIX    TO 


Hooix's  jrnrm'lopil^liii  of  ipic 


J.     ■W.     3VrOOE,E. 

Price  50   cts. 

Mr.  Moore  lias  dono  a  valuable  work  for  the 
present,  as  well  as  the  future  of  American  music. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  realize,  as  our  descendants 
will,  that  we  are  of  the  "forefathers"  in  art  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Now  Mr.  Moore  has, 
in  his  large  Cyclopedia,  ($0.)  industriously  noted 
down  cverythinf;  melodious  that  has  happened 
from  the  time  of  Tub.al  Cain  to  A.l).  ]8."i4,  and 
in  the  present  Appendix  brings  together  musical 
information  that  has  accumulated  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  larger  book. 

A  very  convenient  book  for  reference. 


BOYLSTON  CLIB  COLLECTION 


German  aud  English  Four-Part  Songs. 

For  Men's  Voices.  rrice  SL.jO. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  jjrogress,  that 
enough  of  male  quartets  and  societies  should 
liave  sprung  into  existence,  to  warrant  the  pub- 
lication of  this  fine  book. 

Its  excellence  is  endorsed  by  the  names  of  the 

authors, — Macfarren,  Sullivan,  Schubert,  Esser, 

Adams,   Rubinstein,   Benedict.  Hartel,  Seifert, 

Neumann,  Liszt,  Von  Bree,  and  a  score  of  others. 

200  pages,  well  filled. 


BY  J.  C.   D.   PAEKEE. 


Price  60  cents. 

Not  Songs  with'7  parts,  but  7  Songs  or  Glees, 
each  of  which  has  four  parts. 

As  originally  sung  by  the  musical  Club  under 
Mr.  Parker,  they  attracted  much  attention,  aud 
were  pronounced  favorites.  Favorite  Glees  are 
not  plenty.     Try  them ! 


Comic  Operetta  by  Sullivan. 

E»rice    I^l.OO, 

The  dry  and  musty  precincts  of  the  courts  of 
law  would,  one  would  think,  furnish  but  scanty 
materials  for  the  Muse  of  Music.  But  tliis  is 
good  music  and  most  comic  text  from  beginning 
to  end. 

Judge,  Lawyers,  Plaintiff  and  Defendant  ably 
take  the  solos,  and  Jury  .and  sympathizing  spec- 
tators somewhat  uproariously  uphold  the  chorus. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  is,  tliat  Judge  aud 
all  hands  fall  in  love  with  the  pretty  Plaintiff, 
who  finally  carries  otf  His  Honor,  aud  gives  up 
the  prosecution  of  the  non  appreciating  Defend- 
ant. 


CCMPOSITIOKS 

PEUFORMED  BV 

Gavotte.     Fi-om  GIuck'.s  Don  Juan.  Trans,  by 

E.  John.  40 
Chaconne.     In  F.  G.  F.  Hamhl.  CO 

Polonaise  Characteristique.  .S.  Mtmiuxzko.  G" 
Gavotte.  J.  P.  GoWiard.  .50 

March  Ileroique.  Op.  3.  il.  Von  Buelow.  60 
Bach's  Fantasie.     In  C  minor.  35 

Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata.  Op.27,  No.2.  1.00 
Kh.apsodies  Hongroises.     No.  14.  Lhtz.  1.25 

Polacisa  Brillante.  In  E  major.  Yon  Weber.  75 
Rondo.  In  G.  Op.  51,  No.  2.  Beethoven.  75 
Movement  from  Beethoven's  Sonata.     Op.  31, 

No.  3.  50 

Nocturne.     Op.  37,  No.  2.  Chopin.  50 

OUTER  DITSO>'  *  CO.,  tHAS.  H.  DITSOS  &  CO., 

Boston.  711  Br'diraj-,  S.  T. 

rUBLISIIEES. 


CENTENNIAL    COLLECTION 


02uB  FOI^K'S   OOKOEETB. 
By  Dr.  Tourjee.  40  cts. 

Containing  .all  of  the  old  songs,  and  "  a  great 
deal  more."  That  is,  the  number  of  "stock 
pieces"  usually  heard  in  the  well-known  ancient 
concerts  is  quite  limited.  Dr.  Tourje  ehas  un- 
earthed a  number  more,  and  all  are  true  antiques 
and  worthy  of  performance. 

As  the  year  1876  will  be  great  for  memorial 
celebrations,  this  will  be  a  most  convenient  book 
from  which  to  extract  appropriate  music. 


New  and  Beautiful  Instrument. 


T  xl  E 


Ci^BIlSrET      0:R,C3--A.lsr. 

An  exquisite  combination,  adding  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  organ  much  of  that  of  the  pianoforte 
and  harp.  With  a  double-reed  organ,  complete 
and  perfect  in  every  respect,  is  combined  a  new 
instrument,  the  PIANO-HARP,  the  tones  of 
which  are  produced  by  steel  tongues  or  bais, 
rigidly  set  in  steel  plates  affixed  to  a  sounding 
box,  and  struck  by  hammers,  as  in  the  ]iiano- 
fortc.  The  tones  are  of  a  pure,  silvery,  bell-like 
quality,  very  beautiful  in  combination  or  alter- 
nation with  the  organ  tones.  The  organ  may 
be  used  alone,  and  is  in  every  respect  as  complete 
and  ]ierfect  an  organ  as  without  the  PIANO- 
HARP,  or  maybe  used  with  the  PIANO-HARP ; 
the  latter  may  be  used  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion with  any  or  all  the  stops  of  the  organ,  to 
which  it  adds  greatly  in  vivacity,  life  and  variety ; 
adapting  it  to  a  much  wider  range  of  music. 

Upon  its  invention  and  introduction,  about  a 
year  since,  this  new  instrument  was  received 
with  so  much  favor,  that  the  demand  greatly 
exceeded  the  manufircturers'  utmost  ability  to 
supply ;  so  that  they  have  had  no  occasion  to 
advertise  it  extensively.  H.aving  now  perfected 
facilities  for  a  large  supply,  they  offer  it  with 
confidence  to  the  public. 

The  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS  .are  now 
sold  for  cash,  or  for  monthly  or  quarterly  pay- 
ments, or  are  rented  until  rent  pays  for  them. 

Circulars,  with  dr.awinc's  and  full  descriptions, 
free.  MASON  A-  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO..  154 
Tremont  street,  Boston  ;  25  Union  square,  NEW 
YORK ;  80  and  82  Adams  street,  CHICAGO. 


A  Welcome  Visitor ! 

OUR  NEW  SABBATH  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 
THE 


BY   n.    S.  AND  W.  O.  PEKKIXS. 

Full  of  bright,  sweet,  pure,  shining  songs,  of 
which  there  can  never  be  too  many. 
Don't  get  a  new  book  before  examining  this. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CHOIR, 

FOR 

High  Schools  Academies,  &c., 

By  L.  O.  Emerson  and  W.  S.  Tilden. 


Price  SI. 00. 


S9.00  Per  dozen. 


This  new  book  is  on  the  same  general  pl.an  as 
THE  HOUR  OF  SINGING.  Those  who  have 
used  that  very  useful  and  popular  book,  will 
need  no  urging  to  adopt  a  new  work  by  tlie 
same  authors. 

OLIVER  DirSOX  &  CO.,        CHAS.  H.  DITSO>'  Jc  CO., 
Boston.  711  B'way,  N.  Y. 

PUBLTSHEES. 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

Price  In  Boards,  $2.50.    In  Cloth,  $3.00. 
Cloth,  Fine  Gilt  for  I'rcsents,  $4.00. 

The  latest  book  of  Ditson  ct  Co's  Home  Mrsi- 
CAi.  Library,  and  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  other.  A  large  number  of  extra  good 
songs  have,  during  the  last  ye.ar  or  two,  come 
into  popular  notice  and  approv.al.  The  best  of 
these,  with  a  lialf  dozen  of  classics,  (omitted  in 
other  books),  form  this  first>class  collection. 

There  are  about  75  songs.  Pages  full  fcheet 
music  size. 


NATIONAL   HYMN 

— AND— 

FOR  CONGREGATIONS,  SCHOOLS  &  THE  HOME. 

Price  40  cents,  $35  per  100. 

For  Congregations,  who  need  but  a  small 
book.  Its  tunes  are  the  best,  most  skilfully 
selected,  and  the  hymns  are  sufficient  in  number 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

For  Schools,  for  opening  and  closing  ser- 
vices. It  is  quite  desirable  that  in  schools  and 
seminaries,  pupils  should  become  acquainted 
with  current  sacred  music.  This  is  just  what  is 
wanted.  Either  one,  two,  three  or  four  parts 
may  be  learned.  The  book  will  always  be  useful, 
and  need  not  be  changed,  like  other  school 
books,  from  time  to  time. 

For  the  Home.  Being  quite  handy  and  porta- 
ble, it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  "lying  around  " 
in  a  sitting  room  or  on  tlie  Piano,  ready  for 
evening  or  Sunday  evening  sings  by  the  chil- 
dren, by  the  family,  or  by  assembled  neighbors. 

OLITEB  DITSON'  &  CO.,        CUAS.  H.  DIT.SO.\  &  CO., 
Boston.  711  B'dway,  N.  T. 

PUBLISHERS. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

Ohas.  H*  Bitbok  ^  Co. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  &c  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

AND  DEAJLERS  IX 

Sleet  iDsic,  Isle  Booh, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York, 


New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Litson  &  Co. 

EDW.    SCHUBEKTH     &     CO. 

ir^PQHTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUARE, 

NEW   YOKK.  [795 


LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

■Wholes.ale  and  Eetail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music.  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  A-  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

[:;^=ln  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
uil  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Music.  1794— 3m 


Wl£OT.E   No.   908. 


BOSTOIS^  SATUEDAY,  FEB.  5,  1876. 


Vol.  XXXV.  No,  22. 


For  Duiglit'fl  Juurn.'il  of  Music. 

Barlio2,  Liszt,  Wagner. 

TJY  F\N\V  KAVMnsT-  ntTTj:lt. 

A  wreath  of  subtle  cli.irm,  elusive  Moom, 

Of  tremliling  outline,  wave-like,  wind-like  eliangc, 

Of  trojiie  hue,  of  mystic  ilcw,  of  stranire. 

Rich,  forei{;n,  fine,  bewiVlerinfr  i)ei-fvune,— 

Cullfil  from  that  far  domain  ol  infinite  Tone 

Where  sleeps  the  tempests'  germ,  'neath  planets  dim. 

Suns  drowned  in  opiate  vapor,  moons  that  swim 

In  mist  magnetic;  where  strong  souls  alone 

Float  on  vast  pinions  that  their  ste])S  impede 

Through  brooding  Tassion's  tranced  atmosphere. 

Past  streams  of  light  that  down  to  darkness  lead, 

Deeivthrilled  by  visions  wild,  and  winrls  of  f(>ar,— 

With  ho|ie  to  reach  some  high,  impossible  fate. 

Supernal  Beauty,  Horror,  Love,  or  Hate! 


Dr.  Von  Buelow's  Concert  in  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York. 

[From  the  Poughkeepsie  Daily  News,  ,7an.  19.] 

CDlliiicrwood  Opera  IIoiisp.  ordinarily  tlie 
scene  of  nmsical  -  school  -  e.\liil)iti()ns, "  and 
other  domestic  rites  and  sarrilices,  was 
re-consecrated,  on  Monday  niulit,  l>y  llic 
presence  of  a  great  artist.  To  tlic  hirijcr  part 
of  tlic  audience  tlic".  present,  the  performance 
of  Dr.  Von  Bnelow  was  prolmbly  not  a  novelty 
or  a  mere  first  impression  ;  for  in  a  certain  sense", 
Ponshkcepsie  is  a  sninirb  of  Xew  York,  and 
tliose  of  its  citizens  whose  avoeati(ms  permit 
frequent  visits  to  the  inetrojiolis,  and  who  pos- 
sess anydcfrree  of  musical  cnltnre,  have  already 
listened  to  this  fine  pianist  once,  if  not  many 
times.  lie  i.s  not  an  artist  who  can  he  under- 
stood after  only  a  few  hearinsrs.  For  if,  in  one 
sense.  Dr.  Von  Ruelow  is  not  a  great  original 
creator,  in  another  he  is  the  most  unique  of 
living  artists.  Unique,  because,  more  than  any 
preceding  or  contemporary  pianist,  lie  volunta- 
rily abjures  his  own  natuie,  in  order  to  enter 
more  fully  into  that  of  otlier  artists,  and  un- 
original, because  of  this  very  self-aluiegatiou. 
For  creative  genius  is  essentially  child-like, 
self-absorbed,  possessed  by  its  owii  individual- 
ity; nor  would  we  have  it  otherwise,  for  were 
it  so  it  would  not  he  genius.  Buelow  is,  in 
every  requisite  that  reason  or  critical  intellect 
can  demand,  a  perfect  pianist;  one  of  extraor- 
dinary mental  capacity,  scliolarshiii,  mechan- 
ism, taste,  correctness,  and  power  of  memory. 
He  is  too  thoroughly  intellectual  a  player  ever 
to  be  carried,  by  irresistible  fervor  of  "feeling, 
over  the  boundariesof  consciotis  self-possession ; 
but  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  stigmatize  him 
therefore  as  cold  and  unfeeling,  forsucli  genu- 
ine artistic  manifestations  as  those  of  Buelow 
necessarily  combine  deep  emotion  with  higli 
thought.  To  the  euphony  and  com])lete  me- 
chanical attainments  which  the  past  generation 
admired  in  such  jdayers  as  Thalbergj  he  unites 
the  scholarship  and. mental  pre-eminence  whicli 
our  day,  and  the  continually  iirogressive  nature 
of  music,  now  absolutely  "demand  from  the 
princes  of  art,  such  ;ts  Lisk  and  Buelow. 

No  matter  how  fully  we  may  have  studied 
the  works  of  an  artist,  no  matter  how  closely 
we  may  have  followed  his  life  and  aehicvements", 
or  may  have  seemed  to  know  him  through  his 
and  our  own  friends,  his  first  appearance  and 
performance  before  us  are  almost  certain  to 
differ  from  our  preconceived  idea.  When  I 
first  heard  Von  Buelow  at  the  opening  of  Chick- 
ering  Hall,  in  an  exclusively  Beetiioven  pro- 
gramme, I  felt  too  reasonablv"satisHed  with  his 
playing.  In  it,  indeed,  Beethoven's  mind  was 
clearly  mirrored;  but  where,  I  fancied,  were 
the  richer  deeps  of  passion,  the  radiant  glow  | 
of  inspiration?     Oh,  what  an  unreasonable  ex-  I 


peetation!     One  man  cannot  be  all  men.     Had 
Beethoven  tlie  technical  powers  of  Buelow?    Is 
not  Wagner  an  atrocious  pianist;     Have  I  not 
often  lieard  Ruliinstein,  swept  to  the  very  verge 
of  the    iirecipice.  clutch    at    haudfuls  of  fal^c 
notes,  as  if  to  save  himself  from  himself?    Tlie 
exquisite  Chopin,  filled   with  a  dceii  aversion 
to   the   vulgarities  inseparable  from  ]iul:>licity, 
that  exclusive  spirit  whiidi   Baudelaire    terms 
"the  mental  dandyism  of  tlie  modern  artist,'' 
— only  allowed  the  public  to  hear  him  once  in 
five  years  or  so,  and  was  too  (dosely  enwrapped 
in  his  own  ideal  atmosjihere  to  condescend  from 
it   into  that    of   another:  Liszt  is  always   the 
unique  Liszt;  Clara  Schumann  is  ev(>r  Robert 
or   Clara:    but   it    is  jiossible    for   Buelow   to 
become  for  a  time,  mentallv,  another  artist,  in 
nearly  everv  phase,  save  tliat  of  the  divinely 
impassioned  geui:ility  that  belongs  to  cre;itive 
imagination  alone.     This  unique  quality  of  his 
performance,  and  hisd<'e])  and  sincere  feeling, 
I  I'eeosnized  with  astonished  admiration,  more 
and  more,  on  every  fresh  hearing  of  him,  in  the 
works  of  various   com])osers.     And  hence  his 
iucalcuhible  value  to  .Vmerican  audiences.   For 
while  niusieally  creative  power,  and  the  high- 
est art  of  singing,  can  imly  be  mastered  where 
absolute,    c\c<'ptional    gifts     are    jire-cxistent, 
instrumental   pbiyinir.   that  Iiraneh  of  musical 
art  which  may  lie  called  its  machinery,  is  at  the 
command  of  any  person   of    moder:ito  talent, 
great   industry,    and    passable    health.       And 
Buelow  is  the  highest  possible  example  of  all  ^ 
th:it  may  be  aecpiired,  with  the  most  exalted  • 
talent  and  unconquerable  |ierscveraiice ;  while, 
as  a  model,  his  performance  m:ty  be  relied  on 
with  almost  unquestioning  trust.     It  is  unnec- 
essary to  enlarge  on  the  worth  of  such  a  disin- 
terested reproductive  mind  to  the  thousands  of 
])ianoforte   students   on  this    continent,  or   to 
amateur  listeners  whose  childhood  Inis  not  been 
passed  amid  the  tniditions  of  European  art; — 
who  do  not  jiossess  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
perform  in  iiriv:ite,  or  the  continu:il  opportuni- 
ties of  listening  in  iiublic  to  fine  ]icrfonnances 
of  new  and  old  ni:isterpieces,  who   arc  unpro- 
vided, even  in  the  large  cities,  with  really  great 
musical  libraries  for  purposes  of  study,  yet  who 
sincerely  aspire  to    ;i   fuller  understanding  of  t 
music,     and    who    ]iossess    within    them    the 
gcnns  of  a  future  realization  of  that  inspira- 
tion. 

All  Buelow's  pnigr.immes  are  fine  ;  more  than 
any  artist  who  has  lately  visited  America,  he 
bases  them  on  the  historical  and  necessarily, 
the  testhetical  plan ;  he  never  coudescciids  to 
perform  trash,  no  matter  liow  well  it  may  lie 
calculated  to  display  mechanical  dexterity. 
Therefore  his  cometary  course  will  leave  no  evil 
train  of  echoes  behind  it;  for  all  who  aspire  to 
imitate  Von  Buelow,  will  at  least  attempt  to 
play  good  music. 

_  The  programme  of  Monday  was  delightfully 
liberal.  From  B:ich  the  conservative,  to  Liszt, 
the  radical. 

But  h  Bach  conservative?  Xol  no  truly 
gi^eat  composer  ever  was.  Prejudice,  however", 
still  dreads  him  as  not  only  conservative,  but 
woise,  as  dry,  stiff,  cold,  "gloomy,  pedantic. 
What  an  error! 

I  know  a  person,  who,  at  ten  years  of  age, 
entertained  that  prejudice  already.  The  time 
was  fast  approaching,  when,  unt'ler  the  guid- 
ance of  one  of  her  early  master.s,  the  English 
composer  Ilatton,  friend"  and  favorite  pupil  of 
Mendelssohn,  she  must  besiege  the  fugue-be- 
thorned  shrine  of  Bach,  and  essay  his  arias  and 
cantatas  with  that  precocious  voice  of  hers. 
So  it  chanced,  that  one  wild  winter  night,  she 
lay  on  the  old-fashioned  soTa,  iu  an  oak  wain- 


scoted and  raftered  music-room,  staring  into 
the  fire,  li^tiuiing  more  to  the  angry  sea  without 
than  to  the  genial  Ilatton  playing  for  the  de- 
light of  a  small  circle  of  friends.  But  jireseut- 
ly,  leaving  the  graces  of  Jlendelssolin,  of  whom 
he  was  then  considered  the  most  finished  inter- 
preter in  Enghmd,  he  began  to  play  something 
new  and  strangely  attractive  to  her;  surely,  it 
was  the  very  echo  of  her  beloved  sea!  There 
was  its  contiunous  low  moan,  tliere  were  its 
broken  adjurations,  itsro:irsof  disappointment 
as  it  surged  back  from  the  hind  it  could  not 
drag  down  with  it;  there  was  its  feline  mur- 
mur of  vague  self-satisfied  ])leasure,  its  arch, 
capricious  surface  dance,  and  there,  at  last,  its 
strong,  clear,  swinging  rhythm  of  healthy,  vic- 
torious power.  The  music  at  an  end,  they  be- 
gan to  discuss  Bach's  SInikesperean  traits,  in 
every  phase  of  talk,  from  genuine  well-inforiiied 
enthusi;ism  down  to  llie  timid  vapidities  of 
ajsthetic  twaddle.  Bach!  thought  she  on  the 
sofa,  that  s])lendid  stormer  Bach?  Impossible! 
It  was  indeed  Bach,  however,  and  she  after- 
wards th.auked  her  cver-fortuiiate  star  that  she 
first  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Bach  through 
the  be:iutiful  gate  of  tin;  "chromatic  fantasia 
and  fugue,"  that  wonderful  landmark  in  the 
history  of  art.  closing  luie  era.  o|)eniiig  another, 
containing  within  it  the  ft;llilled  prophecy  of 
the  "music  of  the  future;  "  chissic  in  its  forms, 
romantic  in  its  contents  as  the  reddest  romanti- 
cist can  desire. 

We  were  all  fortunate  on  Mondtiy  night  th.at 
through  that  gate  we  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Beethovenian  nunintitins,  and  'Mendelssohn's 
carefully  tended  garden,  and  that  we  passed 
the  etherial,  rose:ite  haze  that  half  veils  Cho- 
pin's dancers  ami  dreamers— all  poets  and  prin- 
cesses at  least — into  Liszt's  exotic  realm.  "Ven- 
zia  e  Xapoli!"  Two  lovely,  Turneresque 
sketches  of  a  life,  wild  yet  soft,  dramatic  yet 
visionary.  To  me,  these  are.  the  one,  "  Vene- 
zia."'  all  moonlight  melody  and  tranquil  bliss, 
with  no  deeper  shadow  than  that  which  lurks 
under  the  curtain  of  the  gondola.  The  other 
"Xapoli."  all  glowing  vit:ility,  all  southern 
color,  a  d;iiice  of  pe;isants  on  the  sea  shore  near 
Xajiles.  But  I  know  one  who,  being  altogeth- 
er a  man  of  peace,  of  course  ;idores  and  pon- 
ders much  on  wild  animals,  to  whom  "Venezia" 
always  calls  up  the  idea  of  lions,  tigers  and 
giralies  stealing  or  stalking  tlitough  tropical 
forests;  and  my  old  friend  the  late  consul  Gar- 
lichs—  one  of  those  few  men  in  the  country, 
wdiose  practical  and  liberal  appreciation  of 
artists,  and  whose  great  musical  acquirements, 
really  entitle  them  to  be  termed  iimateurs — used 
to  say  that  he  never  [ilayed  "  Venezi.a, "  without 
fancying  he  saw  the  head  of  the  doge,  Marino 
Faliero,  rolling  down  the  Giants'  staircase,  in 
time  to  the  rhythm  of  music  sounding  from 
distant  gondolas.  Yet  neither  fancy  is  quite 
fcreign  to  the  spirit  of  Liszt,  though  a  little  so 
to  that  of  the  folk  .song,  "  Labiondina  in  gou- 
doletta,"  on  which  this  piece  is  founded. 

Miss  Cronyn,  the  songstress,  pleased  the  au- 
dience much  with  her  ;igreeable  voice,  earnest 
manner  and  interesting  appearance.  She  begins 
her  career  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 
May  she  never  descend  to  a  lower  standard 
than  that  to  which  she  now  aspires!  Every- 
thing she  sang  hast  night  was  well  selected, 
and  it  was  not  strange  that  her  pretty  delivery 
of  the  Rubenstein  lied  (with  English  words), 
pleased  so  much.  That  is  a  little  flower  in 
itself;  as  a  writer  for  the  voice,  Rubinstein 
possesses  one  peculiarity  in  common  with  Liszt : 
here  and  there,  amid  the  declamatory  chaos  of 
too  many  of  their  songs,  amid  the  rubbish  of 
the  rich  mine,  we   are   dazzled   by  a  jewel  of 
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ulmosl  tr;uifC('.ii(l"Mf!il  brilliancy,  culaiiil  coldr, 
— liko  this  oxquisile  song. 

'I'lin  Mndienrc  |irescnt  on  Monday  niulil,,  of 
Avliicli  VussarOollp£;c  fiirnislu'il  so  large  a  sliavo, 
will  aid  in  iloiiii)' away  with  Iho  prcjnilico  cur- 
rent amoni;  artists,  tliat  Poiishlsccjisic  is  oncof 
the  most  unnmsical  towns  in  the  Union.  If 
we  arc  so  fortunate  as  to  connt  a  n'cnuine  artist 
among  our  I'rionils,  it  is  repeatedly  in  onr  pow- 
er to  prove  the  sineerity  of  those  artistic  tastes 
wliich  all  cidtnred  jieopleas  a  matter  of  eour.se 
proi'ess,  by  acknowledging  and  returning — in 
a  liillVrent  way — tliose  elevating  infliienees — 
those  hours  of  noble  enjoyment,  witli  Mhieh  lie 
and  his  art  enrich  ordinary  life:  but  if  .-i  great 
artist  vis-its  ns  only  for  a  day,  our  opportunities 
are  limited  to  two  or  thee  hours,  to  the  pur- 
chase—  oil,  prose! — of  a  ticket  for  his  concert. 
Artists  are  ,so  accustomed  to  social  homage,  and 
so  well  aware  of  the  lofty  mission  of  art — the 
finest  flower  of  the  liighest  possible  develop- 
ment of  human  iutellect, — that  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  if  they  sometimes  estimate  the  intelli- 
gcTice  of  their  friends  in  exact  ])roportion  to 
the  degree  of  appreciation  art  receives  in  their 
persons  as  artists. 

The  warm  aijplause  and  respectful  attention 
witli  which  Dr.  Von  Buelow  was  greeted  on 
Monday  night,  must  have  convinced  him  that 
there  are  some  true  amateurs  to  be  found  here. 
For  as  creative  genius,  and  perfect  reproduc- 
tive talent,  belong  to  artists,  so  the  amateur's 
title  to  respect  lies  in  different  directions, — in 
distaste  for  and  discouragement  of  all  the  vul- 
garities of  would-be-art,  in  warm  admiration 
ami  ]5ractical  appreciation  of  all  that  is  nol.)ly 
artistic.  He  who  is  capable  of  hero-worship, 
might  have  been,  under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions, himself  a  hero. 

Fannv  Ray.mond  Kitteb. 


The  History  of  Chiuxh  Music. 

[From  the  London  Musical  Standard.] 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Musical  Association,  in 
London,  n  pniier.  entitled  "  Some  Considerations 
arisiiis;  out  of  tlie  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Music" 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  A.  Gore  Onse- 
ley,  Bart.,  M.A.,  Mus.  Doc.  O.'con.,  President  of  the 
Association. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Unllah,  and 
among  those  present  were  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Walker, 
Dr.  Stainer.  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridae.  Mr.  W.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Walter  Parratt,  Professor  W.  H.  Mor)k.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Curamings,  Mr.  Chas.  Mackeson,  Mr.  C.  E.  Steph- 
ens, Mr.  C.  A.  Barry.  Mr  .T.  Baillie  Hamilton,  Mr. 
T.  L.  Sonthgate,  and  Mr.  J.  Hill.  Theiiaper  was  as 
follows : — 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  subject 
of  Ecclesiastical  Music  treated  from  the  histor- 
ical point  of  view  might  prove  suitable  and  in- 
teresting for  a  paper  to  be  read  before  this  As- 
sociation. It  appears,  however,  too  large  a 
subject  for  a  single  paper,  and  miu'eover  there 
are  some  branches  of  it  which  trench  too  much 
upon  questions  of  religions  observance  to  be 
fitting  matter  for  such  a  meeting  as  the  present. 
Under  these  circnmstances  it  seems  best,  on 
the  whole,  to  confine  our  attention  this  after- 
noon to  a  few  important  considerations  arising 
out  of  the  historical  aspect  of  Church  music, 
some  of  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  have  not 
hitherto  received  that  amount  of  attention 
'.    which  they  deserve. 

The  lirst  consideration  which  I  would  lay  be- 
fore you  is  the  question.  What  is  the  connexion 
between  Christian  Church  Music  and  tliat  of 
ancient  nations,  whether  Pagan  or  Israelite, 
before  the  Christian  era.  On  this  ])oint  more 
than  one  theory  has  been  maintained.  The 
celebrated  PadreMartini,  of  Bologna,  in  u  dis- 
sertation contained  in  the  tliird  volume  of  his 
well  known  ''History  of  Music,"  contends 
stoutly  for  a  theory  first  broached  by  himself, 
that  the  Ambrosian  chants  were  traditionally 
derived  from  the  very  notes  composed  and  sung 
originally  to  the  Psalms  by  king  David  or  the 
other  author?  of  the  Psalter.  Considering  the 
state  of  musical  knowledge,  and  es|5ecially  of 
the  knowledge  of  Oriental  music,  which  exist 
ed  in  ilartinis  davs,  it  must  be  admitted  that 


his  theory  w.'is  bold,  clever,  well  argued,  and 
not  improbable.  Subsequent  research,  howev- 
er, has  brought  to  light  many  facts  which  are 
utterly  irreconeile.'d)le  with  such  an  idea.  Let 
us  devote  a  few  minutes  to  the  consideration  of 
some  of  these  facts.  Now  in  the  lir.st  ])lace  it 
will  be  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  ancient 
Helirew  music  must  have  been  essentially  Ori- 
ental in  its  cliar.acter.  The  only  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Israelites  in  which  they  had  ever 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  any  other  than 
strictly  Eastern  music  was  during  their  sojourn 
in  Egypt.  Before  that  time,  if  they  had  inv 
music  at  all,  it  must  have  been  C'halde.an.  We 
may  form  some  idea  of  its  character  by  study- 
ing the  scales  and  melodies  of  the  modern 
Bedouin  Arabs,  the  descendants  of  Ishniael, 
and  of  all  people  in  the  world  the  most  tena- 
cious of  old  custom.5  and  haljits,  and  conse- 
quently the  least  likely  to  vary  the  style  and 
system  of  their  music.  Whatever  the  music  of 
these  Arabs  is  now.  such  must  it  probably  have 
been  in  the  days  of  Ishmael  and  his  mother 
Hagar  the  Egy]itian.  And  if  of  Ishmael,  then 
also  of  his  Iji-other  Isaac.  We  cannot  imagine 
two  brothers  adopting  not  only  different  melo- 
dies, but  a  different  division  of  the  musical 
scale.  Such  a  thing  is  inconceivable.  Each 
would  sonnd  absolutely  outof  tune  to  the  oth- 
er. Each  would  deem  his  brother's  ears  false. 
The  family  of  Abraham  must  have  had  but  one 
scale-sy.stem,  and  one  only.  And  that  scale- 
system  must  surely  have  been  the  same  which 
has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  by 
the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  even  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  almost  needh/ss,  before  such  an  au- 
dience as  the  iii-escnt,  to  define  what  I  mean  by 
the  ex'pression  '•  a  scale-system."  Sutiics  it  to 
say.  tliaf  -whereas  we  divide  our  octave  into 
tones  and  semitones,  the  Arabs  use  smaller  sub- 
divisions, so  tliat  onr  semitones  are  out  of  tune 
to  their  ears,  while  their  intervals  are  no  less 
abhorrent  to  ours.  This  w.as  put  to  the  test 
once  by  M.  Villotcau,  who  went  to  Egvpt  with 
the  first  Napoleon.  He  "n-as  a  good  mnsic.i.-m, 
and  wanted  to  learn  some  of  the  Arab  tunes. 
He  therefore  secured  the  assistance  of  an  Arab 
singer,  and  tried  to  learn  Ids  songs  by  ear. 
But  the  lesson  had  hardly  begun  wdieu  the  Arab 
stopped  the  Freuchman,  telling  him  he  was 
siuiiing  out  of  tune.  j\I.  Villotenuwas  equally 
certain  that  his  teacher's  intervals  were  false. 
And  thus  for  some  tir\e  they  could  make  noth- 
ing of  one  another,  until  at  last,  by  way  of  final 
test,  they  had  recourse  to  a  kind  of  stringed 
instrument  of  the  guitar  kind,  in  use  among 
tlie  Arabs,  of  whicli  the  neck  was  divided  by 
frets,  accurately  giving  the  true  intervals  of 
the  Arabian  scale.  Great  was  M.  Yilloteau's 
astonishment  when  he  found  that  these  inter- 
vals were  not  semitones  at  all,  but  thirds  of 
tones,  eighteen  of  them  making  up  the  octave. 
Of  course  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  vocal  in- 
tonation -^vas  instantly  solved.  It  was  not 
merely  a  question  of  new  tunes,  but  of  new 
scales,  of  a  new  system,  of  an  entirely  different 
music,  of  a  differently  derived  melody.  And 
from  this  it  followed  that  .any  representation 
of  Arab  melodies  by  modern  European  nota- 
tion could  be  but  an  approximation  at  best. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  substitute  the  near- 
est notes  we  po.ssess  for  the  true  Oriental  ones. 
And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  whenever  we  see 
a  transcription  of  any  of  these  melodies,  or  he.ar 
an  attempt  to  execute  tl-iem  on  any  of  our  in- 
struments, we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  real 
tune  is  not  exactly  the  same,  but  would  proba- 
bly sound  absolutely  out  of  tune  to  us  if  we 
could  hear  it  performed  by  a  native  musician. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  since  the  time  of  Villo- 
teau  we  have  learned  much  more  about  Arabic 
music,  and  probably  his  conclusions,  as  report- 
ed l)y  Fetis  (from  whom  the  account  you  have 
just  heard  was  derived),  are  not  altogether 
trustworthy.  But  still  the  fact  remains  that 
the  ancient  Oriental  scale  was  very  different 
from  our  own,  so  dift'erent  that  no  melody  could 
by  any  possibility  be  common  to  both.  The 
other  fact  also  remains,  that  this  same  system 
was  almost  certainlv  that  which  was  exclusive- 


ly used  by  Ishmael,  and  therefore  .also  by  Isaac, 
by  Abraham,  by  the  old  Patriarchs  in  general. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  during  their  sojourn  in 
Egypt  they  ran  have  unlearned  their  own  sys- 
tem of  music,  although  perhaps  they  may  have 
developed  and  inqiroved  it.  No  amount  of 
association  with  Egyptians  or  Europeans  has 
made  modern  Arabs  abandon  their  ancient 
scales,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  children  of 
Isaac  .should  have  been  less  conservative  in  such 
a  matter  than  their  cou.sins,  the  sons  of  Ishma- 
el. IMoreover,  even  if  the  Israelites  had  adopt- 
ed the  Egyptian  system  of  music  during  their 
residence  in  that  country,  it  would  not  have 
made  very  much  difference  to  my  argument. 
For  the  Egyptian  scales  were  as  unlike  our 
modern  music  as  were  those  of  the  Chaldajans, 
with  whom  they  had  much  in  common.  It  is 
known  that  some  of  the  Psalms  were  written 
by  Moses:  if  he  also  composed  the  music  to 
them,  it  must  have  been  of  a  similar  nature,  as 
to  its  interv.als,  to  the  Oriental  or  Egyptian 
music  of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  Nor 
does  it  appear  possible  that  the  Israelites  al- 
tered their  system  of  music  between  the  times 
of  Moses  and  D.avid.  David's  music  was  un- 
questionably Oriental  in  every  respect.  His 
melodies  therefore  could  not  have  borne  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  melodies  of  the 
ancient  western  Church,  founded  as  these  -were 
on  the  Greek  system  of  tones,  semitones,  and 
superposed  tetrachords. 

If  all  this  be  so,  then,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  whole  of  Padre  Martini's  argument 
crumbles  to  dust.  The  Ambrosian  and  Grego- 
rian melodies,  if  derived  from  ancient  sources 
at  all,  must  have  been  Greek,  not  Hebrew,  and 
so  far  from  having  any  claim  to  Divine  inspira- 
tion, were  purely  Pagan  in  tiieir  origin.  The 
proli.-ibilitv  indeed  is  that  SS.  Ambrose  and 
Gregory  did  exactly  what  has  often  been  done 
since;  they  adapted' popular  and  secular  tunes 
to  sacred  words,  probably  systematizing  and 
simplifying  them  in  the  process  of  adaptation, 
and  thus  alopting  the  most  obvious  and  the 
readiest  means  of  securing  congregational  sing- 
ing. Moreover  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
but  that  St.  Gregory  thus  actualh'  secured  for 
the  use  of  the  Western  Church  absolutely  the 
best  music  wliich  wa.s  available  in  those  days. 
It  were  much  to  be  wi-shed,  then  (if  I  may  dare 
to  say  so),  that  those  who  now  so  strongly  press 
upon  us  the  almost  exclusive  adoption  of  what 
is  now  called  Gregorian  music  in  our  Churches, 
would  rather  follow  St.  Gregory's  example  by 
selecting  the  best  developments  of  the  art  of 
music  fiir  that  sacred  purpose,  instead  of  pur- 
suing the  very  retrograde  course  which  they  so 
strongly  prefer.  And  what  makes  my  case 
stronger  is  the  doubt  which  exists  as  to  the  an- 
tic[uity  of  many  of  the  melodies  which  go  by 
the  name  of  Gregorian,  the  vast  difiiculty  of 
decyphering  the  early  Cnristiau  notation  in  use 
for  music,  and  the  consequent  probability  that 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Gregorian  mu- 
sic is,  after  all,  quite  a  different  thing  from 
what  was  sung  in  the  churches  of  Europe  in 
the  7th  century.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to 
push  my  remarks  further  in  this  direction  to- 
day, only  it  seemed  a  good  opportunity  for 
throwing  out  this  consideration,  involving  as  it 
does  some  of  the  most  important  historical 
points  connected  with  our  art.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  may  elicit  further  research,  and  more 
distinct  knowledge  of  what  really  was  the  sys- 
tem of  sacred  song  in  use  during  tlie  earliest 
ages  of  the  western  Church. 

The  next  consideration  which  I  wish  to  lay 
before  this  meeting  is  that  of  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  musicians  of  former  days  dressed 
up  the  traditional  plain  song  of  the  Church. 
Now  it  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  in 
the  seventh  centuiy  all  church  mtisic  w.as  sung 
in  unison  and  unaccompanied  by  instruments 
of  any  kind.  Indeed  what  we  understand  by 
harmony  did  not  exist  for  several  centuries  after 
this  in  southern  Europe.  It  is  very  probable, 
nav,  well  nigh  certain,  that  harmony  was  used 
and  cultivated  at  a  very  remote  period  by  the 
nations  of  the  north.     It  is  needless  to  go  into 
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all  tlie  proofs  of  this  fact  at  present.  '"  Sum- 
mer is  a-coniinfj  in"  would  go  a  good  way 
alone  to  prove  it.  So  would  some  curious 
pieces  of  Welsli  harp  music  ^iven  in  Burney's 
History.  So  would  the  te.stimouy  of  Giraldus 
Camlirensis.  The  arj^ument  to  this  effect  is 
well  worked  outin  tlie  "Discour Preliniinaire, '' 
])relixod  to  the  VS3'3  edition  of  Fetis's  "  Biog- 
raphie  des  JUisiciens."  But  altliough  it  may 
be  assunieil  that  the  nations  of  norlher  Europe 
were  acquainted  with  harmony  from  a  very  dis- 
tant epoch,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  commence- 
ment of  tlie  Christian  era,  yet  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  no  attemiits  were  made  for  several 
centuries  to  engraft  this  secular  harmony  upon 
the  melodies  of  the  Church.  If  we  turn  to  the 
ancient  treatises  on  music,  as  reproduced  in 
Gerbertus  and  Di;  (!^oussemaker.  we  sliall  see 
that  the  first  attempts  at  harmony  practised  by 
the  ecclesiastics,  who  wrote  these  medi;Eval 
books,  were  composed  mostly  of  consecutive 
fourths,  fifths,  and  octaves,  of  so  crude  and 
inharmonions  a  character,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
astonislnuent  linw  any  ear  could  have  tolerated 
such  hideous  sounds.  It  is  perha|)s  hardly 
correct  to  consider  these  rude  attempts  as  being 
harmony  at  all.  Imagine  a  body  of  voices  sing- 
ing a  piece  of  plain  song  in  unisons  and  octaves, 
whilst  a  few  picked  singers  sang  the  same  mel- 
ody a  fifth  higher  or  lower.  AVe  naturally 
should  .shrink  aghast  from  such  cacophony. 
Yet  our  ancestors  thought  such  music  a  won- 
derful and  beautiful  piece  of  art,  and  had  great 
respect  for  the  clever  people  Ijy  whom  it  was 
developed.  I  know,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Crotch 
and  many  subseipient  writers  have  imagined 
that  the  plain  song  was  sung  by  such  a  power- 
ful body  of  voice  that  the  comparatively  feeble 
intonation  of  the  fifths  .and  fourths,  (called  in 
those  days  the  "  Organum,")  produced  an  elTect 
analagous  to  that  of  the  mi.xturestops  in  an  or- 
gan, the  object  of  which  is  to  strengthen  the 
harmonics  of  the  foundation  stops.  Rut  I  con- 
fess this  idea  seems  to  me  to  be  utterly  unten- 
able; for  in  order  to  produce  such  an  elTcx.t  as 
is  imagined,  the  various  harmonics  must  be  in- 
troduced in  the  right  place — i.e.,  at  the  same 
intervals  above  the  fundamental  sound  as  the 
natural  harmonics  of  a  string  or  tube  invari.ibly 
occupy.  In  fact  they  ought  to  be  placed  at  the 
same  distances  of  pitch  as  are  the  principal, 
twelfth,  and  fifteenth,  in  an  organ.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear,  however,  that  such  was  not  the 
case  in  the  da3'S  we  arc  now  considering;  for 
tiie  organum  was  sometimes  a  fifth  or  a  fourth 
above  or  below  the  Cantus  Firmus.  and  tliere- 
I'ore  utterly  unlike  the  efi'<>ct  ]iroduced  by  (he 
mutation  stops  and  mixtures  of  an  organ.  We 
may  therefore  conclude  tliat  the  earliest  at- 
tempts at  ecclesiastical  harmony,  or  diaphony, 
as  it  was  sometimes  called,  were  utter  failures, 
and  only  produced  effects  wliich  would  drive 
any  modern  musician  distracted.  Gradually 
tliesc  long  periods  of  perpetual  conseeutives 
were  diversified  by  the  cautious  admis.sion  of 
other  intervals  than  mere  octaves,  fourths,  and 
fifths;  and  even  these  were  exchanged  and 
varied  among  themselves.  Thus  arose  the  old 
art  of  descant.  The  treatises  on  music  of  the 
12tli  and  two  next  centuries  contain  a  vast  num- 
ber of  minute  rules  for  "discanting"  on  a 
])lainsong.  Sometimes  this  discanting  was  ex- 
temporized at  the  moment  of  performance,  and 
would  be  what  the  Italians  called  "  contrap- 
puuto  alia  mente."'  Sometimes  it  was  care- 
fully elaborated  and  written  down.  And  we 
must  observe  with  respect  to  this  improved 
harmony,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
borrowed  at  all  hoin  secular  nmsic,  but  arose 
gradually  among  ecclesiastical  musicians  as 
time  went  on.  We  must  also  observe  that  it 
was  modified,  improved,  and  ultimately  per- 
fected, through  the  invention  of  signs  to  ex- 
press the  various  duration  of  notes — called 
"  JIusica  Mensur.ibilis.''  To  this  we  undoulit- 
edly  owe  the  origin  and  rise  of  counterpoint. 
Like  all  new  fasiiions,  this  art  of  adding  florid 
counterpoint  to  the  ecclesiastical  plainso'ng  was 
carried  to  an  extravagant  extent,  and  grosslv 
abused.     Nothing  was  thought  of  propfietv  of 


seiitiment, — of  ih,'  proper  adaptation  of  music 
to  words, — the  one  olijcct  seeme<l  to  be  to 
clotlie  the  canto  fermo  with  such  complicated 
and  artificial  ornaments  as  to  re  ider  it  nearly 
inamlible,  nearly  unintelligiblj,  and  utterly 
unmeaning  to  the  uninitiated  hearer. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


Some  Living  Composers. 

[CumlUiloil  from  I'.ige  ICS.] 
.i.DOI.F  .TEXSEN 
Was  horn  .lanunry  I'Jlh.  1837.  .-it  Koiiisshprg.  Xa- 
Inrc  si'Rinud  to  (K-stiiie  liiin  for  a  musician,  and  he 
be;;an  his  studies  very  early  in  life,  without  a  teacli- 
e.-.  till  Klik-rtiinil  Jlirpur^''.  taking  an  interest  in 
his  (levelopiiig  talents,  provided  lor  his  further  edu- 
cation. Alter  about  two  ye.irs,  both  his  teachers 
left  Koniu:.s!)erg.  and  aftia'  nincli  earnest  and  consei- 
entions  study,  iu-  composed  a  number  of  woi*ks_ 
among  them  overtures,  sonatas,  strini^  quarti--t.s,  .uid 
several  vocal  pieces,  all  worthy  of  mention.  The 
^•ear  1S,")G  was  spent  in  I'ussia.  uivini;  les-ons  in  the 
etTort  to  get  enough  money  to  visit  Kobt.  Schumann, 
wlioin  he  adored.  His  object  was  never  aceoni- 
))lisiu'd,  as  Selnnnainrs  death  soon  followed,  and 
JcnsL'n  was  not  able  to  return  to  (uu-many  till  TS.'iT, 
where  he  wandered  restlessly  from  place  to  plaice, 
living  in  Uerlin,  beii'sie,  Weiiuir,  Dresden,  tt'e. 
During  the  same  year  he  was  a]ipointpd  nmsic  diree- 
l(jr  at  tiie  opera  in  I'osen,  but  soon  left  tlie  ]iosition. 
and  journeye<l  to  Copeidiagcn,  to  make  the  iiequain- 
tanee  of  the  coTn]ioser  .Viels  Gade.  not  returning  to 
Konigshers  for  two  years.  In  ISi'nl  he  was  ajjpoin- 
ted  first  professor  at  the  virlnmi  school  in  IJerlln, 
widch  position  he  resigned  in  ISOS,  and  settled  in 
DresdcTi.  As  a  composer  he  justly  ranks  very  higli, 
and  belong.s  to  the  e.xtreme  "  new  school." 


.losEF  iMn;ixr.i;i!(;Kii 
Was  born  March  17th.  1S:;'J.  at  Vaduz.  His  pre- 
eoeity  was  such  that  we  find  him  at  the  tender  .■iice 
of  >;even  years  taking;  the  place  and  perfornuncr  tlie 
duties  of  the  organist  in  the  village  cimrcli.  under 
many  ditliciillies.  one  of  which  was  obviated  i>y  n.iil- 
iiiLj  blocks  on  to  the  pedals  to  r.iise  tlieni.  His  first 
coniposition.  a  mass  with  organ  aceonipaniment. 
'vas  performed  the  same  year.  Tlie  years  l.S19-,'i') 
were  s[)ent  in  sliulyini;  harmony  at  I'eldkireh.  In 
18."il-.")l  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  lloyal  Music  School 
at  .Muaieh.  where  lie  received  organ  lessons  from 
Ilerzog.  piano  lessons  troni  I.,eonh;u\l,  .and  ihetn'y  of 
music  from  Ilr.  .1.  .1.  M.-iiei-.  i'"rom  I. 8 .').") -.'(9  he 
taui^ht  music  in  .Mimieii.  and  acted  as  organist  when 
o|)porlimity  oilVa-ed.  li'uni  IS.'in-Ci.i  was  teaelier  at 
the  Koyal  Music  School.  From  lSi;5-C7  he  was  di- 
rector at  I  lie  Royal  Opera.  In  l,S!i7  he  was  ap- 
pointed [u'olessor  of  eouTitei'point  ami  organ  playing 
in  the  new  Royal  Miisie  Ili^li  School  at  the  same 
place.  His  wm-ks  are  numerous,  and  in  every  form, 
from  opera,  down  to  the  most,  humble  pianoforte 
sketch  ;  Init  all  are  marked  by  profound  learning, 
deep  thought  and  a  poelie  sjiirit.  His  opera  "  The 
Seven  Ravens,"  met  with  immediate  and  flattering 
success.  Rheiii!ier;;er  is  regarded  by  many  a.3  the 
most  learned  contrapuntist  in  all  Germaey.  and 
great  hopes  and  expectations  arc  entertain(;.l 
regarding  him,  as  well  as  prophecies  of  u  most  bril- 
liant future. 


III'.KMAXX  scilor.T/.. 
The  materiaU  for  :l  biography  of  this  t.ilented 
young  man,  e\eii  in  brief,  are  v.-rv  limited.  It  is 
known  that  at  the  opening  of  the  Koyal  Mu-sic  School 
in  Munich,  in  tlie  year  l.S'lT,  lie  applied,  and  was  a<l. 
nutted  as  a  |uipil.  stiuiyini;  ciaipositioa  uiida'  I'diein- 
berger  and  pi.iiio  pbiyin;;  iiinler  i^uelow.  lie  madi'. 
the  ino^t  rajiid  and  e\;  r.iordiiiarv  pi'oi;ress.  and  at 
the  jiresent  time  his  ability  is  rewarded  and  recog. 
nize<l  by  his  appoinfnieut  as  jirofessor  of  pianofr>rte 
])layini' in  that  in-iiiuiioM.  His  already  nimierous 
works  (mostly  for  piano)  li.ive  rapidly  ;;:iin  'd  |ioj>ii- 
larity  in  Europe  and  .\merica,  and  to-day  he  occu- 
pies, while  still  a  young  man,  a  most  enviable  posi- 
tion in  the  musical  world. 


Musical  Works  in  tlie  Boston  Public 
Library. 

[From  the  Qu.artcrly  Bulletin,  J.an.  1.S7G.] 

GEXEr.Ai.  IIiSTOKiES. — Nothing  in  English  has  yet 
been  written  so  comprehensive  in  plan  as  the  works 
ofHurncyand  of  Hawkins,  whieli  were  i)ub.ished 
as  rivals  in  177''>.     Botli  are  pro!i.^  and  clrv,  bat.  on 


the  wlioh',  tli.Tt  of  Ibirney  [4"-Sl.f;]  is  the  most  use- 
lul,  and.  as  well  as  the  lii-tor-v  by  Ilawlnns  [40-12. -t], 
is  valuable  for  reference.  Bu.diy's  history  [1042.13] 
is  a  condensation  of  these  two  works.  The  smaller 
woi-lcs  of  Stafford  [SoO  .'17]  and  Ho<;arth  [209. !)]  are 
also  derived  mainly  from  these  authorities,  but  cai-- 
ried  down  to  ISSO.  CliappelTs  history  [-Io44.,V2]. 
of  wliieli  one  volume  onlv  has  appeared.  s;oes  down 
to  the  fill  of  the  Roman 'Kni]ilre.  The  second  will 
treat  of  the  Middle  .\ges.  and  is  to  be  continued  \  y 
Rimbault.  The  history  by  Ritter  [l04So.-|  .■md 
2(19. 22]  is  lirief  and  elemer.tary,  and  Bird's  ■'(dean- 
inn-s"  [8iJ49.13and  200  3]  is  a  compilation  of  musi- 
cal scraps.  ITuIIah'shislm-v  |Sn.-,3.11]  is  devoted  to 
modern  music,  as  are  ;dso  his  "  Leetma'S  "  [So."i3.1o]. 
Schliiter's  "  History  "  [40-lS.2;i]  is  conei-e  and 
brought  down  to  the  prcsiait  day. 

Fetis.  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  has  died,  without  completing-  his  v;ihrilde 
'■  Ilistoire  Generalc  de  la  Musique  "  [S0.'):!.12l.  of 
which  three  volumes  have  njipeared.  treatiiu;-  oft;h« 
music  of  the  l''gy]>tians,  .\ss\rians.  Hebrews.  .Arabs, 
Indians,  Persians,  Turks.  Greeks.  Romans  and  Ktrus- 
cans.  This  is  the  latest  ;;eneral  history  of  so  larire 
a  scope,  and  is  lU'ohisely  and  admirably  illustrated. 
A  fourth  volume  is  announced. 

The  histories  in  German  are  numerous  and  most 
valuable.  That  of  .Vmbros  [401.').13]  is  as  yet  in- 
complete, and  in  the  first  volume  treats  of  the  un- 
civilized and  half  civilized  races  and  the  ancients. 
Vol.  2  includes  the  early  Christian  music  and  that 
of  the  Tronbadonr.s.  Vol.  3  covers  the  time  from 
the  Renaissance  to  Palestrina.  His  "Bilder  nils  dem 
Mnsildeben  der  Gegenwart"  [SiM.I.K]  is  <m  the 
present  condition  of  musical  culture.  Brcndel's 
"  Gescliichte  der  .Musik"  [I'H.ldO]  concerns  Italy, 
Germany  and  France,  from  the  early  Christi.in  times. 
On  the  music  of  the  present  day,"  see  his  "  Musik 
d<-r  Gegenwart"  [804.")..")].  Other  ireneral  histories 
aie  those  liy  Reissiminn  [801.-,. 28]  :  h'orkel  [loll.ii]  ; 
bal'age,  "  Hisloire  (bbierale  <le  la  Musique  et  dc  la 
Danse  "  [40.-)7.IO].  Amon^-  those  Ireatiiis  r)r  the 
present  dav  m.-iv  he  mentioned  the  works  of  Kiese- 
wetter  [■|U.-,2.1'.V]  ;  Mar.v:  |4n.l2.1,')]  ;  and  Stoepel 
[40.-,2..-,:i]. 

Oa  the  music  -'■''-  ' 
Hnrnev  ||ol2,'. 
|4o.j2J.-];  Gev 
K^vptians  and 
(Greeks)  |404I.l 
2  [29C.2.  J 1  ] ;  Xo 
ian  er.a  to  the  ] 
"  Histoire  Generate 
[801.-). 3]:  Sacche, 
[4019.10]. 

Pi;r.iomcAi,s. — The  musical  history  of  (he  present 
cmtury,  and  of  the  period  immediately  precedin'.;, 
is  to  he  found  !aru,'elv  in  the  biographies  of  the  va- 
rious composers  of  tbe  time.  and.  especially  for  the 
later  years,  in  tlie  numerous  and  daily  increasing 
periodical  works,  the  full  indexes  to  wliich.  |)artic- 
ulaidy  of  the  German,  French  and  English  periodi- 
cals, refer  the  reader  to  a  very  complete  onliine  of 
all  the  principal  events  and  productions  of  the  mu- 
sical history  of  this  period.  I^speci.ally  valuable  is 
the  "  .Mlgemeine  M,usil;alisclie  Zeitung."  Leipzi'jf 
[■I0.")(,1],  which,  be^intiin:;  in  1798,  eompleteii  its 
liflielli  volume  in  1818,  and  was  then  continued  by 
the  •■  Xeue  Zeitsclirift  fur  .Musik"  [4043.1],  ijiving 
toijother  a  complete  chronicle  of  musical  history 
durintr  the  whole  of  this  centurv  to  the  present  dav. 
See  also  the  "Caecilia"  [40.-)S.l],  the  "  Berliner  .Ml- 
•4-eme.ino  Musik.alisehe  Zeitiui.;  "  [40.53.8],  edited  bv 
.Marx  :  Koch's  "  .lourniil  der  Tonkunst "  [40.')9.1 1]; 
and  Eck's  "Tagebueh"  17S0-1S37  [40.58.2].  In 
French,  see  the  "Revue  et.  Gazette  Musicale" 
[80.50. .5],  which  covers  the  last  forty-three  years  and 
atfords  .a  good  svuopsis  of  French  innsiinil  history 
of  tile  }iresent  time.  See  also  Scudo's  "  Aniiee  Mu- 
sicale" [4039.10].  The  volumes  of  the  "  London 
Mu.sical  World  "  (not  in  this  library)  are  a  most  v.il- 
mihle  chroaicle  of  EuL^lish  musical  history  of  this 
also    the     London     Musical    Tin 


-. . .'  I  .  V  lement, 
de  la  .Musique  Reliirieuse " 
.Viitiea    musica    del     Greei" 


[80-5.5. io]  ;  and  the  Qaarteilv  Mnsieal  MaLjazin<', 
troin  ISIS  to  1S2S  [4045.14]  ; 'and.  for  later  vears. 
"  "  Orchestra"  [8050.8].  0!  Am.'r'i'ym  I'rri'.h- 
.Tournal  of  Music  "  [51 70.1]  has  now 


the 

'V(/.s-,  D  wight's j^,..    ..J.... 

maintained  its  existence  through  a  number  ,,1'  years., 
ami  bfsides  its  record  of  musical  historv  dai-im;  this 
time.  cflFers  a  great  number  of  carefully  selected  bi- 
ographical, theoretical  and  critical  articles  from  for- 
eign periodicals.  Besides  this  are  the  "  I!  istoa 
Musical  Times"  [52tOa.G]  ;  the  "Orpheus"  (  N'.  Y.) 
[5240a. o];  "Vox  llum.ina"  [S04  i..591 ;  "Boston 
Musical  Magazine"  (1839-42)  [8o4G.lo]; 

SiT.cuT,  IIiSTor.iES. — Desarbres,  "Deux  Siec'es  a 
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I'Opi-i-a,"  l(ir,n-18()S  [8040.25];  I'iiik,  "  GesehichLe 
tier  0|ici-"  [40511.12]  :  Kdwardj,  "  llistOTy  of  tlio 
Opi'fii  '  [SOlil.l!)]  ;  II(iik),  "  Music,  in  New  li:n';-liin.l  " 
[■10lO,5]  :  Diiiilap,  ••  Aincricnu  Tlivat.ix!  "  [4-10.I.l'7]  ; 
l)nly,  "  Wla-n  \va>i  t.lie  l>raina  introdiicfd  in  Anifi-i- 
ea?"  [I'iOl.Iii]  ;  (:ii.)iif)iii't,  "La  Mn^iijiio  Drainal- 
iqiic  en  Fr'.-mre  "  [■loiri'i',]  :  Wintoi-rcld's  "  Evannp. 
lisclie  Kirclu'iigesani;"  [-loja.o]  ;  llcigai  tli'.s  "  Mii.^ii- 
cal  Diania"  [•1017.25];  Wasii.diiw.sky.  "  Din  Vinlinc 
iind  il]re  Meister  "  [8043. G];  "  Tlie  New  0|H'ni."  a 
description  of  the  new  Iniildinn;  in  Paris,  wii.b  a  liis- 
tovical  sUctcdi  of  the  opera,  cotitaininjj;  a  list  of  all 
the  works  ]iorforincd  there  since  ll'iliO  [2Ci3'.».  12]  ; 
Nititler,  "  Le  nonvcl  Opera,"  descriptive  of  t!ie  new 
editice  [23:!0.5'.)] ;  Peeli,  "  S3'nopsis  of  Piano  Liter- 
ature" [8042.(10];  Clement,  "  Les  Mnsicien.s  Cele- 
bresdiilUnie  Steele"  [S04.'i.4]  ;  Berlioz,  "Modern 
Instrnnientatinn  "  [4042.2] ;  Blaze,  "  L'Opera  Ital- 
ien,"  iri48-l.'uij  [8045. lo]. 

ITisToRiHS  oi-  lN'STRi!ME.\Ts.-^0)T/an,.  The  liistory 
by  E.  J.  IloiiUins  [204. :j  and  8033.4]  is  the  most  re- 
cent and  the  liest.  See  also  Hetirn  "  De  Orgelinaa- 
l;er "  [4050.6].  Phnw-fnrlc  Eimbanlt's  elaborate 
wort  [4041.50]  is  the  latest  and  best  book.  8ce 
also  Paul,  "Gesehiclile  des  Claviers"  (1S6S)  [4057. 
21].  VwVni.  Sandys,  (1864)  [403(j.2li]  ;  Hart, 
(1873)  [4042.39],  both  elaborate;  Otto  [8045.50]; 
Pearce,  concise  [8049.51]  ;  Regli,  "  Storia  del  Vio- 
lino  in  Piemonte  "  [4050/27].  ^ Bdh.  Gattv,  "  The 
Bell,  its  Origin,  History  and  Uses"  [6238.12]; 
"  Early  Bells  of  Massnchnsetts"  [2355.53],  See  al- 
so the  "Description  of  the  Musical  Instrnments  in 
tlie  South  Kensington  Jhtseiim,"  by  Carl  Engel 
[4044.53]. 

Theoretical  Works, — The  library  of  the  late  M. 
do  Koiidelka,  received  in  1858  as  a  part  of  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Bate.H.  with  the  additions  that  liave  been 
made  to  it,  offers  to  the  musical  student  a  rare  col- 
lection of  tlie  works  of  the  older  theorists,  and  it  is 
to  them  rather  titan  to  the  amatenr  that  the  mnsical 
collection  of  this  library  will  be  of  interest.  It  con- 
tains many  of  the  most  valuable  treatises  by  tlte 
most  learned  authors  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  of  which  the  titles  and  shelf  numbers  will 
be  found  in  the  "  Index,"  pp.  557-550,  which  should 
be  carefully  examined  by  the  professional  student  of 
music,  as  well  as  the  additional  titles  o^iven  on  page 
429  of  the  "  Supplement." 

The  later  historienl  and  theoretical  writers  ore 
also  well  represented  here.  Among  them  will  be 
found  the  works  of  ..*  Ibrechtsberijer  [4042.3]  ;  Ad- 
lung  [41159.8];  Bach  (C.  P.  E.)  [8051.6];  Barney 
[4042.20];  Fux  [4040.13];  Gerber  [4040,22.24]; 
Forkel  [4055.2(1]  ;  Jones  t4052.41]  ;  Hiller  [4047. 
27];  Hawkins  [4042.4];  Laborde  [4044.9];  J.  G. 
L.  Mozart  [4046.2];  Martini  [4041.8];  Rousseau 
[4036.7];  Schiebe  [4059.2]  ;  Sebnbnrt  [4055.11] ; 
Tartini  [4055.1];  Ambros  [4045.13];  Bellermann 
[4052.23];  Brendel  [4045.10]  ;  Cou.ssemaker  [4057. 
16];  Chrysander  [4047.38]  ;  Dehn  [4057.4];  Drie- 
berg  [4052,12]  ;  Fetia  [SOoOa.l]  ;  Hauptmann 
[8055.5];  Hand  [4049.9];  Plelmholtz  [4045.57]; 
Kiesewetter  [4052.18]  ;  Lobe  [4042.91  ;  Marx 
[4042.6;  4042.15,23];  Riehl  [4046  42]  ;'  Rochlitz 
[8058.5]  ;  Reissmann  [8045.28]  ;  Schiiiuann  [8045. 
1];   Winierfeld  [4046.14]. 

DicTioN,\RiEs. — Among  these,  niay  be  mentioned 
the  following.  In  English,  the  dictionaries  of  Pilk- 
ingtim  (4049.2);  Hiles  (8049.38);  Warner  (204.4); 
Adams  (4036.4);  Hamilton  (4036  3)  (the  last  three 
of  musical  terms);  M<iore's  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Jlti- 
sie"  (8043.37).  In  French,  Rousseau's  "  Dietion- 
naire  de  Musique "  (4036.7):  FramtTV  (4042.28); 
Brossard  (4040.20).  In  German,  Schi'llino-,  "Uni- 
versal Lexicon  der  Tonkunst"  (4040.23);  Walther, 
"  Musikalisches  Lexicon"  (4040.27);  Kocli  (4045. 
15);  Gathv  (4040.26);  Gassmer,  "Universal  Lexi- 
con der  Tonkunst,"  1849  (4042.26). 

BiOGR..\PHiES. — £acA,  C.  P.  E.  Nohl  (4048.15); 
Bitter  (8045  21). 

Ba,h,3.^.  Spitta's  life  (4045.58);  Ililsenfeldt 
(4042.24).  See  also  Crowest  (4048.54)  and  Rim- 
bault  (4040.52)  for  sketch  and  portrait ;  and  Forkel's 
Life  (4046,13),  wdiich  has  been  tran.slated  into  Eng- 
lish. See  also  an  excellent  biographical  article  in 
the  Galaxy  for  March,  1874  (7366.2,17). 

Balfe,  M.  W.     Life  by  Kenney  (4042.54). 

Bi'elhnve'K—Ihe  latest  lile  is  by  A.  W.  Th.ayer 
(4047.39),  of  which  two  volumes  only  are  as  "yet 
published,  in  German.  Others  are  those  by  Lenz 
(4086.21:  also.  4046.9) ;  Schindler,  German  (543.3  ; 
4046,8) ;  Moscheles  (8041.24) ;  Onlibieheft  (4044.54) ; 
Marx  (4044.55) ;  Nohl  (8045.25) ;  Audley  (4047.41) 
(in  French).  See  also  Wagner's  essay,  transl.atecl 
by  Parsons  (4047.50);  Crowest's  "Great  Tone  Po- 
ets "  (4048.54);  and  especially    the  interesting  vol- 


umes of  Beet,hoven's  *'  Letters,"  edited  by  Nolil  (in 
German)  (4895.1,  English  translation  by  Lady  Wal- 
lace (4047.40) ;  "  Bi'etlioven.  ein  dramatisches  Char- 
akterbild"  (4876.10);  Sargent's  "Bronze  Beeth')- 
ven  "  (7460a. 2).  See  also  the  Thematic  Cat.alogiieg 
of  his  works  (8044,12  ;  404G.3G).  A  portrait  will  be 
found  in  Rimbruill'g  Gallery  of  Great  CoiTjposers 
(4040.52).  An  interesting  article  on  Beethoven 
and  his  hiograiliies  is  in  the  British  (Quarterly  Re- 
view for  January,  1872(3173.1);  another  hy  Ilaw- 
eis,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  Vol.  2  (7321.1). 
See  also  the  article  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Ency- 
clop.'Rdia  Britannica,  by  Ilaeffer.  Of  the  lives, 
Schindler's,  though  very  unsatisfactory,  is  the  best 
for  popular  use,  to  the  English  translation  of  whicii, 
valuable  additions  were  made  by  Moscheles  (545.3). 
Tha\'er's,  based  on  recent  researches,  is  tlie  most 
reliable  authority.  An  interesting  biographical  ar- 
ticle in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  3873  ; 
also  in  Living  Aire,  No.  1537.  Grillparzer,  in  the 
eighth  v(dume  oC  his  works,  gives  some  interesting 
"  Erinnerungen  "  (2909.65).  See  also  "Beethoven, 
eine  Kunslstudie,"  by  Lenz  (404G.9). 

BclJ'nu,  V.  Life,  "bv  Pcmi^in  (4059,23)  ;  Rielil's 
"  JIusikalische  Charakteid;opl'e  "  (4040.42). 

Berlioz,  II.  See  Reyer's  "  Notes  de  Musique  "  for 
a  sketch  of  his  life  (4048.03). 

Cheriihini,  ^lemorials,  by  Bidlasis  (4045.0) ;  Ar- 
ticle by  F.  Hiller,  froin  Macinillan's  Magazine,  in 
Living  Age,  No.  1027. 

Chiclccrixri,  Jonas.     (514.24);  (4449.74). 

Chnpin.  F.  Life  by  Liszt  (551.2,4);  4048.57); 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  April,  1873.  See  also  George 
Sand's  "  Lucrezia  Floriani"  (2079.73) ;  also  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Contempora!'}'  Review.  Vol'  2,  by  Haw- 
eis  (7321.3). 

Erard,  S.     Life,  by  Brightwell  (551.7). 

GahrieU.  Life,  Iiy  Winterfeld  (4046. 14),  giving 
a  liistory  of  church  music  in  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries. 

Uhirk.  Life  by  Schmid  (4046.15);  Leblon'JJ 
(4046.16)  ;  Desnoireterres,  "  Gluck  et  Piccinni 
(4045.50);  "  Ritter  Gluck  und  seine  Werke,"  in 
German  by  Seigmeier,  from  the  French  of  Arnauld 
(4040.16).  Schmid's,  published  in  1854,13  the  most 
extensive,  and  the  leading  authority. 

JlaUvy,  L.     "  Vie  et  CEuvres  "  (8043.41). 

Handel.  The  standard  lives  are  those  by  Sclioel- 
clier  (545,2  ;  4046.30),  which  is  in  English,  and  con- 
tains a  Handel  bibliographj- ;  and  Chrysander's 
(4047.38),  which  is  the  best.  For  younger  readers 
are  those  in  "  Biographies  of  Eminent  Men"  (839.6, 
vol  3);  and  Edg.ar  (5-48.13  and  549.30).  See  also 
British  Quarterly  Review,  for  July,  1862  (3173.1 
and  7310.50);  Eamsav's  "Genius  of  Handel" 
(-1046.31);  Me.yer  (4049.17);  Gervinns,  "Handel 
and  Shakespeare"  (8045.23);  Townsend's  "Visit  of 
Il.andel  to  Dublin"  (8046.2);  Plarper's  Monthly, 
Vol.  15  (5210.12);  Haweis,  "Music  and  Jlorals" 
(8049.32) ;  also  Mainwaring's  "  Memoirs  of  Handel  " 
(1760)  (4048.12),  and  Chorlev's  article  in  the  Edin- 
bnrg  Review  for  J11I3-,  1857  (7214.1). 

Hnydn.  Carpani,  "  Life  of  Haydn,"  English 
(515.19,20);  Italian,  "  Su  la  vita  e  le  opere  di  G. 
Haydn"  (4044.2),  is  full  of  details  furnished  by  Hay- 
dn himself;  Bonibet  (A. 216. 3) ;  Foa,  "  Boy  artists  " 
(1599  1).  See  also  Crowest's  "Great  Tone  Poets" 
(4048.54);  "  Mnsical  Anecdotes  "  (8049.21) ;  Nohl's 
"Letters  of  Distinffuished  Musicians"  (4048.15); 
Catholic  World  for  Nov.,  1869  (7472.1). 

Lasm  (or  de  Lnllre),0.  Mathieu  (4045,2);  Del- 
motte  (4045.3);  Dehn  (4045.4). 

Lind.  Jenny.  Clayton's  "  Queens  of  Song"  (591. 
2):  H.  T.Tiickerniaii  (547.3)  ;  Biographical  notices 
(4847.6). 

Malibran.     Life,  by  the  Countess  Merlin  (01 5. 10). 

Meyerbeer.  Life,  by  Mendel  (4052.29)  ;  "  Galerie 
des  Contemporains  Illustres"  (6240a. 1,3). 

iten/dehsohn.  The  life  by  Lampadius  (4049.10)  is 
the  best,  and  one  of  the  most  charming  musical  bi- 
ographies ;  to  the  English  transalation,  by  Gage 
(8040.20),  are  adiled  supplementary  sketches  by 
others.  Benedict's  life  (545.4)  is  brief  and  pojmlar. 
See  also  the  "Reminiscences"  by  Eiise  Polko 
(1587.2;  in  German.  4847.14) ;  "  Recollections"  by 
Devrient  (in  English.  8045.20;  in  German.  8048.4)'; 
Ferdinand  Hiller's  "  Letters  and  Recollections " 
(4048.23)  ;  also  a  sketch  by  La  Mara  (8048.8).  His 
life  is,  however,  best  read  in  his  own  delightful 
"  Letters  from  1833-47  "  (669.20  ;  4046.43  ;  in  Ger- 
man, 1032.11  and  4048.13;  in  French,  8049.34); 
and  in  the  "  Letters  from  Italy  and  Switzerland" 
(669.19)  Miss  Sheppard's  "'Charles  Auchester" 
(802. 30)  introduces  him  as  its  hero  under  the  name 


of  Seraphael,  with  Joachim,  Jenny  Lind  and  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  under  the  names  of  Aronach,  Julia 
Bennett  and  Starwood  Burney.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  art  novels.  See  also  "  (Joethe 
and  Mendelssohn  "  (2849.03),  on  their  personal  rela- 
tions, by  Dr.  Carl  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy. 

.Voseheles.  Life,  by  his  widow  (2840.58  ;  see  also 
(4040.06). 

Mozart.  The  leading  lives  are  that  by  Nissen, 
who  married  his  widow  (4044.3  and  4040.3)  ;  Jahn's 
excellent  life  (in  German)  (4O40.4)  ;  Oulibicheff 
(4010.6);  Schlichtgeroll  (515.19.20;  in  French, 
1007.18);  Bombet'  {A.  210.3);  H.Jmes  (545.21). 
His  "  Letters"  from  1700  to  1791  are  of  great  inter- 
est (4040.41 ).  See  also  Crowest  (4048.54) ;  "Ergeb- 
nisse  iiber  die  Eehtheit  des  Rerpiiems "  (4046.5); 
"  Chronological  Thematic  Catalogue  "  (8053.13) ; 
Portrait  in"  Rimbaiilfs  Gallery  (4040.52);  Rau's 
"  Mozart." an  interesting  art  novel  (764.20;  2023.3). 
Wurzbach's  "  Mozart  Buch  "  (8048.5)  is  a  good  bib- 
liograf>hy  of  everything  connected  with  Mozart. 
Schizzi,  "  Elogio  storico  di  Mozart"  (4O40.2). 

Palesfi-ina.  "  Leben  "  by  Baini  (4045..'>;  8045.11  ; 
in  Italian,  4741.5). 

Pieiinj.ls.  "  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages 
de  Nicolas  Piccinni."  by  Ginguene  (4040.18) ;  Des- 
noireterres, "Gluck  et  Piccinni"  (4045.50). 

Pureell.     Life,  by  Novello  (4040.1). 

Po.f.fit,;.     Life,  bv  Edwards  (1509,2  and  8041.63)  ; 

by  Wendt,  in  German  (8040.17);  Azevedo  (8040. 
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Schubert.  Life,  by  Kreissle  von  Plellborn  (8045. 
26);  by  Austin  (1528.8).  Article  in  Contemporary 
Review,  Vol.  2.  by  Haweis  (7321.3). 

Seliumann.  Life,  by  Wasilewski  (4047.28);  in 
German  (8045.19).  Collected  writings  in  German 
(8045.1).  See  also  "  Wagner  and  the  Music  of  the 
Future"  (4048.59),  by  HuelTer. 

Spoiitini.  Raoul-Rochette,  "  Notice  sur  la  Vie  et 
les  Ouvrages  de  M.  Spoutini"  (8042.32). 

Vo(/ler,''G.J.  "  Biographie,"  by  Frohlich  (4046. 
20). 

Weher,  C.  M.  von.  Life,  by  M.  M.  Von  Weber ; 
translated  by  Simpson  (4046.39). 

Weiqner.  Life  (S049a.50) ;  see  also  Raft  (8049.14) ; 
Gaspa'rini  (8043.38);  Hueffer,  "Wagner  and  the 
Music  of  the  Future"  (4048.59);  Miiller  (8045.16); 
"  Art  Life  and  Theories,"  translated  by  Burlingame 
(4048.62).  In  all  modern  periodicals  will  be  found 
discussions  on  Wagner  and  his  music.  In  his  writ- 
ings liis  own  theories  will  be  found,  forcibly  and  el- 
egantly expressed.  Burlingarae's  translation  will 
give  a  fair  idea  of  them.  Schurfi,  in  his  "  Drame 
Musicale  "  (4045.61),  devotes  the  second  volume  en- 
tirely to  Wagner,  and  it  is  the  latest  work  on  the 
subject  (1875),  strongly  defending  Wagner's  views. 
There  are  short  biographical  sketches  in  the  works 
of  Rimbault  and  Tyiler,  and  an  article  in  Scribner'a 
Montlily  for  November,  1874  (7392.2).  . 

BioGR.\pinc.\x.  DicTiox.iRiES. — The  leading  bio- 
graphical dictionaries  are.  in  Freneh,  Fetis'  "  Biog- 
raphic Universelle  des  Musiciens  "  (4040.21),  com- 
prehen.sive  and  reliable  ;  its  articles  are  both 
biographical  and  critical,  and  give  full  bibliograph- 
ical information  of  the  titles  and  dates  of  the  works 
of  the  various  composers.  In  German,  Gerber, 
"  Historischbiographisches  Lexicon  der  Tonktin.st- 
ler"  (4040.22.24),  a  work  of  tlie  highest  authority; 
Neumann,  "  Componisten  der  neueren  Zeit  "  (4086. 
12);  in  £«5(/;s7i,  the  Dictionaries,  by  Kelly  (4046. 
32);  Bingley  (8045.22).  coverin?  the  last  three  cen- 
turies ;  Moore's  "  Encyclop.'cdia."  an  American  com- 
pilation of  recent  date,  ami  worth  referring  to  for 
matters  relating  to  late  years.  See  also  the  bibli- 
ographies (2170.21.30) ;  '(4040.21);  (6172.1);  (6176. 
5J,  and  the  books,  in  part  biographical  and  partly 
critical,  by  Riehl  (4046.42) ;  Keddle  (4048.60) ;  Tyt- 
ler  (404S.'58)  and  Rimbault  (4040.52).  The  last- 
named  work  gives  brief  biographies  of  the  great 
composers  from  Bach  to  Wagner,  with  admirably 
engraved  portraits  of  each.  See  also  Crowest's 
"Great  Tone  Poets"  (4048.54;  short  memoirs  of 
the  greater  musical  composers,  from  the  time  of  Bach 
to  Schumann. 

Works  of  Fictiox. — The  best  are  George  Sand's 
"  Consuelo "  (473.15;  476.6;  6670.16).  and  the  se- 
quel to  it.  "The  Countess  of  Rudolstadt  "  (473.13. 
21).  illustrating  musical  life  in  Italy  and  Germany 
in  the  time  of  Haydn.  Hans  Andersen's  "  Improv- 
isatore"  (766.0;  1502.10;  2009.51;  in  German, 
4S70a.8)  treats  also  of  Italian  life.  Miss  Sheppard's 
"  Charles  Auchester  "  (802.39)  is  a  German  ."^tor}-  in 
the  time  of  Mendelssolin,  who  is  supposed  to  be  de- 
scribed as  the  hero  of  the  book.  See  also,  by  the 
same  author,  "Counterparts"  (502.7;  602.17)  and 
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"  Rumour  "  [4D'2  20].  "  Lurrezin  Floriani,"  by 
Gt'or<z;e  Snnd  [2070.7:)],  an-I  Miss  Brewster's  "  Snint 
Miirliii'a  Summer"  [8i)0.40]  are  botii  of  Italian  life. 
"  Mozart"  |7fi4.20  and  2i'2o.C],  hy  Ilerihert  Rau.  is 
an  interestiriLC  art  novrl,  as  is  also  "  Alcestis " 
[1700.5],  in  whicii  Gluck  and  Faustina  HUsse  are 
amnns:  the  characters.  "  St.  Olave's,"  by  Eliza  Ta- 
bor [402.20],  is  a  well  written  tale  of  the  musical 
life  of  an  English  cathedral  town. 

Misct;LL.\xE;ous. — Chorley,  U.  F.,  "  Music  and 
Manners  in  France  and  (iermany  "  [404S.17]  ; 
"Modern  German  Music  "  [200.5]  ;  Ilaweis,  "  ^lu- 
sic  and  Morals"  [8440.32]  ;  Elise  Polko's  "  Musical 
Sketclies  "  [805.11],  faneiful  stories  on  whicii  little 
dependence  can  be  jilaced,  as  to  facts;  Clayton's 
"  Queen.s  of  Son^;"  [501.2)  ;  Iloe^arth,  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Opera  in  France"  [OuO.lO]  fHofrarth,  "Musical 
History"  [200.0];  Keddlc's  "Musical  Composers" 
[4048.60]  ;  Tytler.  "  Musical  Composers"  [4043.58]  ; 
l>eldevez,  "  Curiositices  Miisicales  "  [4045.54]  ; 
Lord  Mount  Edi^cumbe's  '■  Mu^ical  Reminiscences  " 
[4048.01]  ;  containin2^  an  account  of  the  Italian  Op- 
era in  EnjLrland  from  1773  ;  Reyer's  "  Notes  de  Mu- 
sifpie,"  sketches  of  tlie  music  of  the  present  day 
[4048.031.  The  autubioirraphy  of  II.  F.  Cliorlcy 
[2440.00]  and  his  other  works  before  mentioned,  are 
lull  of  interesting^  matter  conccrriini;-  tlie  musical 
history  and  men  of  our  own  time,  wrillen  by  the 
foretnost  of  recent  Ensjlish  writers  on  music  ;  "Mu- 
sical Recollections  of  the  Last  Half  Century  "  [4045. 
51];  "The  Music  of  the  Future"  14048.50]  ;  Engel, 
"  Musical  Instruments "  [4048.07],  an  illustrated 
hand-book  to  tlie  oiUection.s  of  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum;  Frank  Moore,  "  Sonets  and  Ralhuls  of 
the  American  Revobuion"  [:H4,2o] ;  "Rebel  RJiymes 
and  Rhapsodies"  [300.20]  ;  "  Sihilc^  of  the  Soldiers, 
1804  "  [300.24]  ;  Doran.  "  Their  Majesties'  Servants" 
[352, 2]^  Burixfi.  "Anecdotes  of  Slusic "  [200.8]; 
Gardiner,  "Music  and  Friends  "  [2o4. 7]  ;  "Music 
of  Nature"  [204.t> ;  8045.2].  The  abrid-^'ments  of 
specifications  of  patents  relatini^  to  music  and  mu- 
sical instruments  in  Great  Britain  1004-1800  will  be 
'ound  in  tlie  Patent  room. 

Music. — The  Library  is  still  almost  entirely  defi- 
cient in  the  works  of  the  Enii:lisli  madrin;alists  ;  the 
German  sacred  music  of  the  10th-18tli  centuries; 
the  operas  of  tiie  Neapolitan,  French,  German  and 
English  masters  of  the  17th  and  18t!i  centuries.  It 
has  no  scores  whatever,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
mostly  such  as  are  contained  in  coUectioiis,  such  as 
tlie  publications  of  the  "  Baeh-Gesellschaft"  [S050;i. 
2].  Nor  does  it  possess,  in  any  form,  the  compute 
works  of  any  of  the  i^^reat  masters,  and  can  ofTer  to 
its  readers  only  a  meag;re  collection  of  the  ordinary 
editions  of  the  best-known  instrumental  nnd  vocal 
compositions,  symphonies,  concerts,  operas,  oratori- 
os, cantatas,  son^s,  etc.,  which  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  enumerate  here,  but  which  can  be  easily  found 
in  the  Card  Cataloi^aie  under  the  names  of  the  com- 
posers. 

A  brief  enumeration  of  a  few  of  the  best  instruc- 
tion books  may,  however,  he  of  service  to  some 
readers,  who  are  referred  to  the  following;:  — 

P;fi;)n/o?7^.—Lebert  [8050.55];  Knorr  [8050.21]; 
Petersilea  [8050.10];  Cramer  [8050.58];  Beri^er 
[8050.50]  ;  Czerny  [8O5*>.02]  ;  Bertini  [8050.1; 
8051.12.13];  Himten  [8051.15]  ;  Richardson  [8051. 
25]  ;  Plaidy  [8051.30]. 

Or7(77».— Schneider  (8052.18);  Zundel  (4055.50; 
8052.'l0)  ;  Batiste  (8052.10);  (Jebhardi  (8052.15); 
Rinck  (8050.57);  Clarke  (reed  onxnn]  [8052.17]; 
Buxtuhude  [8052.50]  ;   Nicholson   [8057.5]. 

J/eWfo;7.—Gurnev  [8052.25]  ;  Clarke  [8052.17]; 
Green  [8052.30]  ;   White  [8052.31,32]. 

Violin. — Campa2;noli    8051.07  ;    Jlazas   8051.70; 
Spohr  8051.71;   Fessendeii  8051,77;   Ma^-  8051.73; 
"  Violin  Made  Easy"  8051.82;   Woodbury  S051.S6. 
Violoiu-ello. — Romber;;  8051.88. 

Harmony. — Catel  2o4.1  ;  Johnson  204.30;  Parker 
204  31;  Gevor  8055.1  ;  Weber  8055.4;  Hauptmann 
8055.5;  Ouseley  4n44.58  ;   8041.37. 

^V»/7'».'7.—Os:Xood  201.1  ;  Gaertner  8051.28;  Sil- 
cher  8052.4;  Felis  8052.3  ;  Concone  S040.5S  ;  8048. 
50. 

Many  others  will  be  found  in  the  Card  Cataloc^ne, 
under  the  name  of  the  instrnment,  and  of  the 
author. 

M.^NuscRiPT  Mrsir. — A  curious  and  valuable  col- 
lection is  that  in  manuscript,  made  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Dehn,  of  Leipzig.  "  Practische  Musik-Werke 
hervorrai^^mder  Coinponisten  des  xvr-xviii  Jahr- 
hunderts,'  Berlin.  1S5S.'*  mss.  28  Vfdumes,  4* 
4051.14.  These  volumes  contain  rare  and  valuable 
selections  from  the  comprjsilions.  to  a  ^^-eat  extent 


unpublished,  of  the  foUowin;^  composers  :  Anerio, 
Brixi,  Cherubini,  Colonna,  Clari,  Caldara.  Leo,  Du- 
rante, LeG;renzi,  Marccllo,  Lotti,  Festa,  Palestrina, 
Gesualdo,  Marenzio,  Monteverde,  Perti,  Stefani, 
Scarlatti.  Alessandro  Stradella,  Carapeila,  Morales, 
Orlando  di  Lasso,  Gabrieli,  Giovanelli,  Ilammer- 
schmidt,  Schiitz,  Bruhns,  Ilasse,  Stob;eus,  Eccardus, 
Simonelli,  Rosenmijller,  Pistocchi,  Porta,  Vittoria, 
Des  Buissons,  Prenner,  Pitoni,  Predieri,  Porpora, 
Bertali,  Stblzel,  Salieri.  DoblhofV,  Jornelli .  Haydn, 
ZeliMika,  Uortniansky,  Rovetta.  Bach.  Handel,  Gas- 
parini,  JTeredia,  Fioroni,  Sarti.  Bertoni,  Casali, 
2achau,  Cnnti,  Cafaro,  Gassmann.  Martini,  Mattel, 
Valotti,  Fux.  Kirnberger,  AUei^ri,  Mozart,  Peri^o- 
lese  and  Josquin. 

There  are  masses,  motettes,  madrigals,  psalms, 
canzoni,  soni^s,  both  sacred  and  secular,  generally 
for  four  voices,  with  instrumental  accom]>animent, 
tjivinir  ii^ood  specimens  of  the  vocal  works  of  the 
masters  named  as  well  as  of  the  mu>ic  of  the  period 
in  which  tlu-y  tlourished. 


Mr.  Paine's  Symphony.— A  Technical 
Analysis. 

"  One  of  our  resident  mu^-icians,"  who  has  had  ac- 
cess to  the  score  (Mr.  Geo.  L.  Os^^ood,  a  friend  and 
neighbor  of  the  younijc  comjioser).  contributes  the 
followiui^  analysi.'j  of  the  new  Symphony  to  the 
Trani^cript. 

Tlie  symphony  starts  with  an  allegro  con  brio  in  a  uni- 
son attack  of  C,  excepting  trombones,  by  the  full  orches- 
tra, and  at  the  second  measure  i)lunj;es  into  a  bold,  vig- 
orous .and  dramatic  motive  in  C'-niinor,  which  at  once 
promises  a  movement  of  vital  strength.  From  the  out- 
set we  are  borne  along  on  the  .sweeping  polyphonic  b.i.ss, 
that  inevitable  sign  of  technical  power,  and  tlie  forward 
rush  of  the  whole  sirin;;  l>;ind.  who  have,  at  first,  the 
working  out  of  the  i)rinciprd  tlu-me,  to  nu-et  the  rapidly 
varying  scinlill.ilions  of  tonc-C()lor.  thrown  out  at  every 
iioiiil  by  the  \vind  banil.  V>'i'  are  instantly  conscious  of 
being  in  the  presence  of  a  genuine  niusie:il  miture.  At 
the  ei^liteenlb  l>;ir  or  ther'-abouls,  the  strings,  in  pur- 
suing iheir  fust  tlu-me.  strike  into  a  bright  measure  of 
tcnuto  in  11  natural,  the  rliythni  ln.'ing  maintainiMl  hy 
the  wind  iiistruni'-nls.  This  elTeer  is.  a  monuuit  after, 
repealed;  then  follows  a  sudden  lull  to  pianissimo,  tlien 
a  quick  and  e.\:Ireiiiely  effeetive  crescendo  on  the  domi- 
nant G-l  of  ('-minor,  siieeeedcd  by  a  iliminislii''!  modu- 
lation to  the  dominant,  dying  away  to  a  pianissimo, 
where,  over  the  tremolamlo  of  the  violins,  and  an  alter- 
native pizzieato  and  arco  of  the  violas  and  bassos,  still 
working  out  their  oriirui.al  theme,  appears  a  charming 
bit  of  solo  for  the  cellos  aiul  solo  bassoon.  The  oboe 
shortly  joins  them,  and  later  the  tlutes  and  clarinets, 
whichanswer  antl  reanswer  among  each  other;  all  tliis 
above  the  still  onward  rusJiing  of  rlie  lirsi  tlKune  by  tlu* 
string  band.  This  feature  develops  itself  gracefully, 
and  ends  in  a  short  llute  i)hrase.  whieh  forms  the  final 
cadence  of  the  lirst  theme  and  the  introductory  to  the 
second. 

The  character  of  the  second  tlieme  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  thai  of  the  hrst.  U  is  m  the  relative  K-Ilat  ma- 
jor and  of  bright  and  hai>py  nature.  Its  entrance  is 
characterized  hy  an  organ  effect  from  the  wind  l»and 
and  the  tenuto'ehords  of  the  clarinets  and  bassoons. 
Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  secouil  theme  we 
encounter  a  lovely  bit  *^'f  onliestration— a  marked  mo- 
tive in  reiterate<l  notes  for  horns  ami  bassoons  against 
a  pizzicato  of  the  strings,  closely  followed  liy  the'\\ind 
and  strings  in  luiison,  and  euliuinating  in  a  j)r)wcrful 
climax,  from  whieh  there  is  a  modulation  to  the  same 
theme  and  rhvthin  in  another  key.  This  motive,  intro- 
duced bv  the  horns,  is  used  withvaried  thematic  treat- 
ment till  the  repeat  of  the  first  part.  Following  the 
repeat,  the  modulator}-  part  opens  in  a  long  pianissimo 
chord,  upon  whi<-h  a  melodic  phrase  is  introduced  hy 
the  "wooden  wind  instruments,  beiui:  .i  reminiscence  of 
the  reiterated  notes  which  play  so  important  a  role  in 
the  close  of  the  first  part.  Here  we  nave  a  charming 
syncopated  luorceau  by  the  tlutes,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, accomitanied  by  the  strings.  The  wooden  wind 
instruments  supidy  the  rhythm,  while  the  strings  have 
the  figure,  wind  and  strings  answering  each  other.  The 
whole  ends  on  a  hold  in  pianissimo  by  the  strings,  over 
which  the  wind  instruments,  in  their  turn,  continue  the 
ffgure  in  answering  cadences;  then,  after  lovely  har- 
monic sequences  of  the  strings  over  a  hold  in  the  b.iss 
and  through  the  dominant  seventh  and  ninth  chords, 
the  second  theme  returns  in  F.  A  few  measures  later 
there  is  a  tine  effect  between  violas  and  wind  in  octave, 
the  clarinets  giving  an  harmonic  note  over  the  running 
of  the  cellos  and  basses.  Then  follows  another  choice 
bit  of  melody  worked  up  by  the  whole  orchestra.— i)re- 
vious  to  a  .series  of  effects  in  ascending,  diminished 
chords,  skilful  reminiscences  of  the  leaiting  theme  in 
the  donble  Itasses,  like  a  recitative,  and  eijnally  skilful 
reminiscences  of  the  second  theme  among  the  wind  in- 
struments. This  same  treatment  is  repeated  on  an  up- 
ward iKDUionir  sequence,  and  in  the  jKirt  intrndnetoi-^* 
to  the  leadim;  tlieme  we  have  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  impressive  portions  of  the  whole  movement.  The 
scoring  is  simjily  that  of  a  master.  The  lignre  is  kejit 
up  by  the  violins,  violas  and  'cellos,  while  the  strength 
of  the  rhythm  is  given  to  the  wooden  wind  instruments. 
The  horns  and  bassoons  come  in  on  half-beats  of  the 
measure,  holding  their  notes  as  they  come  in  and  lend- 
ing a  general  accent  to  the  whole.  The  trombones  fol- 
low at  the  beginning  of  even.-  measure  and  produce  a 
delightful  choral  effect;  the  scoring  is  individual  In  all 
its  parts,  even  to  the  kettle  drums  aiding  the  basses. 
This  is  the  end  of  the  modulatorj- portion.  Then,  in  due 
foiTu,  comes  the  main  repetition  of  the  first  part,  with 


important  modifications;  the  transition  of  the  first 
theme  to  the  second,  then  the  second  theme,  before  in 
E-ftat,  entering  in  bright  C-ma jor ;  the  same  horn  effects, 
before  in  E-major.  now  in  B-major,  after  an  enharmon- 
ic change,  etc.  Finally  comes  the  coda,  preceded  by  a 
series  of  line  deseendiiig  diininished  chords.  The  part 
of  the  coda  preceding  the  hrst  theme,  with  its  rushing 
bass  and  continuity  of  thematic  development,  its  vigo- 
orous  and  clear  nio'dulation,  unmistakably  reminds  one 
of  Beethoven.  The  entire  first  movera'ent  is  distin- 
guished by  its  bold  vigor  and  manly  strength,  by  its 
clearness  o"f  treatment  and  breadth  of  "form. 

The  scherzo  follows  in  C-major.  It  is  jocose  and  hu- 
morous. Its  playfulness  is  painted  in  a  sprightly,  lively 
vein,  beginning  "witli  the  strings  in  softest  staccato,  col- 
ored by  melodic  touches  of  the  wind  instruments,  the 
string.s"  carn.'ing  out  the  tigtire.  The  movement  is 
worked  out  with  brilliancy.  One  passage  is  exceeding- 
ly effective.  It  is  the  nio'dulatory  part  previous  to  the 
reentrance  of  the  lea<liug  thenie,  where  a  climax  is 
reachcil  through  upward  piogrcssions,the  wooden  wind 
instruments  in  responding  imitation  of  the  strings — the 
bnsses  here  unusually  hue  and  telling— then  with  a  leap 
into  the  rollicking,  jolly  scherzo  theme  again.  Another 
effective  portion  is  where,  at  the  end  of  the  first  part, 
the  liorn  holds  over  into  the  second  part,  and  the  clari- 
net follows  with  an  exipiisite  melody  in  F.  This  is 
worked  out  by  the  whole  orchestra,  the  melody  being 
nfterward  taken  up  by  the  cellos  and  oboes,  then,  re- 
turning to  the  clarinet^  is  chased  around  among  the  va- 
rious iiistruments  in  interesting  fragments.  At  the  end 
of  the  closing  cadence  of  the  clarinet  solo,  the  horn,  in 
softest  tone,  again  holds  over  to  tlie  lirst  theme. 

Tlie  introduction  here  is  beautiful,  its  crescendo  very 
telling.  The  coda  is  strangely  effeetivc  in  its  alternate 
use  of  wiiul  and  brass,  andthe  close  is  brilliant  and 
modern. 

The  adagio  in  A-flat  is  sweet  and  full  of.pathos,  begin- 
ning with  a  cello  solo  on  the  A  string.  There  is  a  strange 
attractiveness  in  the  third  and  fourth  notes  of  the  cello 
.«olo,  the  interval  from  I)  to  Il-ilat  over  a  diminished 
<  liord.  The  iuo<Inlations  of  the  adagio  are  quiet  but 
ri(di  iLud  beautiful.  The  transition  to  the  secimd  theme 
in  F-minor  licgins  with  a  long  I'  frcun  the  horn,  beauti- 
lie<l  by  the  tender  response  of  tin;  strings.  The  horn 
])ursucs  the  mclodv  and  the  ear  is  gratitied  by  the  open 
tones  iiecnliar  to  the  horn  in  F, 

The  adagio  then  wanders  off  into  remote  and  strange 
harmonies  leading  to  the  second  theme,  whi<di  enters, 
with  a  rushing  bass,  in  the  form  of  a  climax,  to  return 
to  the  drcamv  sweetness  of  tin*  lirst  theme.  Atthecloso 
are  beautiful  effeets  betweiui  the  wooden  A\ind  instru- 
ments and  horns,  followed  by  the  strings,  ending  in  a 
I^rnlongcd  i)ianissimo. 

The  adagio  is  strikingly  original  and  the  better  ac- 
quainted we  become  witli  it.  through  careful  study  of 
the  score,  and  an  additional  hearing  at  the  reheal-sal, 
so  much  the  more  warmly  does  it  glow  with  the  micrS 
ffu  of  genius.  Aye  can  say  from  personal  knowledge 
that  the  adagio,  both  in  composititm  and  scoring,  was  a 
feat  of  astonishing  raiiitlity  an<l  in  inspiration  uninter- 
rni)ted  in  its  How  from  beginning  tr>  end 

The  final  movement,  the  altrgro  rivucc,  oi)cns  with  a 
bold  theme  by  the  brass,  wind  and  strings,  which  con- 
tinues vigorously  to  the  transition  to  the  seeoiid  tlieme. 
AVe  notice  here,  as  in  many  other  placi'S  of  the  sympho- 
ny, a  fondness  for  ])izzieato  effect  of  the  strings  against 
lii^ht  touches  of  the  wind  instruments.  A  reminiscence 
of  the  adngio  falls  upon  the  ear,  though  belonging  to 
the  vigorous  working  ont  of  the  second  theme.  A  love- 
ly iiassage  is  that  where  The  tremolo  of  the  violins  over 
the  reUi  in  softest  ai-])cgcrio  leads  to  thefugal  imitations 
on  the  leading  motiveof  the  movement.  Anotherstrik- 
ing  passage  is  a  long  episode  where  the  wind  instru- 
ments have  cantabile  plirases  whieh  die  away  and  leave 
the  strings  and  drums  luanissinio.  This  is  a'momentof 
repose  before  the  grand  elimax  leading  into  the  rejieti- 
tion  of  the  hrst  theme.  Throughout  this,  much  excite- 
ment and  expeetaney  arearcmsed.  Then  follows  the 
modified  nqietition  of  the  first  i)art,  and  the  coda,  the 
wliole  ending  on  a  magnificent  plagal  cadence  of  twen- 
ty measures. 

'  The  symphony  as  a  whole  holds  the  attention  from  the 
beginning  to  the  en'l.  It  is  fresh,  vigorous  and  self- 
consistenr,  and  full  of  healthful  life.  Of  the  four  move- 
ments, the  adagio  is  the  most  attractive.  It  is  perfect 
in  its  fonn.  and  beautifully  scored.  There  is  a  certain 
pose  about  it  that  satisfi'es.  Its  architectural  design 
and  detail  harmonize.  It  is  a  love  poem  running  over 
with  lini>piness,  tender,  sweet  and  of  exquisite  refine- 
ment. The  instrumentation  of  the  whole  work  is  mas- 
terly, and  one  is  impressed  with  the  wonderful  com- 
maud  of  the  infinite  details  of  composition  which  Mr. 
I'aine  possesses. 

Then,  too.  there  is  an  easy,  nninterrupted  flow  of  mel- 
ody throughont,  and  there' is  a  unity  in  it  all  that  is 
soothing  to  the  lover  of  legitimate  musical  effect  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  phvsical  and  feverish  excitement 
which  much  of  our  modern  music  produces. 


illuidljfs  1k\\\u\  of  Wxm. 


B  0  S  T  O  X  ,      F  E  T! . 


1  S  TO. 


Ouit  Mrsic  Pages.  The  Part  Song  by  Sohumnnn, 
printed  in  tliis  nunil)(?r,  is  taken  by  permission  from 
"German  Part  Sonars,"  orlited  by  X.  H.  Allen,  pub- 
lished by  Oliver  Dit.son  &  To..  Boston. 


Concert  Eeview. 

Tlie  past  montli  lias  been  remarkablj-  rich  in 
matter  for  musical  instruction  and  enjoj-ment.  It 
is  no  easy  task  to  arrani;c  in  the  memorj'  and  say 
a  fitting  word  of  each  of  the  many  concerts  in 
so  brief  a  space  as  we  have  at  command.  First  wo 
must  jro  bad:  to 
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DWIGIIT'S    JOURE"AL    OF    MUSIC. 


Dr.  Hans  von  Buki.ow. 

Six  concerts  in  ono  wool;  !  Anil  wit.li  tlie  aid  of 
the  Boston  riiillianiionio  C'hilj  and  cliai'mini;  sini;- 
ei's. 

Tlicso  concerts  were  fidl  of  interest,  tlio  pi'o- 
grammes  being  made  up  of  clioicest  treasures  from 
tlio  well  known  masters,  besides  a  great  variety  of 
new  tilings  which  pif|ucd  cnriosity,  to  say  the  least, 
and  showed  how  wide  and  oatholie  the  range  of  this 
most  masterly  interpreter. 

There  v/ere  two  drawbacks,  however,  from  the 
complete  success  of  tliese  rare  concerts.  In  the  first 
place  they  came  too  near  together, — every  evening 
in  the  week ;  few  could  attend  them  all  ;  the  most 
fanatico  of  musical  Athenians  cannot  be  listening  to 
music  all  the  time ;  and  they  who  heard  the  six 
must  have  a  somewhat  mixed  and  vague  impression 
left  of  some  of  them, — such  at  least  is  our  experi- 
ence. In  the  next  place  they  were  given  in  far  too 
large  a  place  ; — Chamber  music  in  the  vast  SInsic 
Hall !  Could  we  have  heard  some  of  those  fine 
things  in  a  projier  Chamber  concert  hall,  we  should 
have  been  much  more  penetrated  with  their  spirit. 
— Of  the  programmes,  the  first,  Monday.  Jan.  10, 
and  the  last,  Saturday  matinee,  a  repetition  of  it  in 
the  main  features,  were  decidedly  the  best.  The 
first  was  as  follows  : 

1.  Quartet  for  Strings,  in  G  major,  op.  54,  No.  1, 

J.  Haydn 
Allegro  con  hrio— Allegretto— Menuetto— Finale. 
Messrs.  B.  &  F.  Listemann,  E.  Gramm, 
A.  Hartdegeu. 

2.  "LaKosa,"  Rorannza —   Spolir 

Miss  Lizzie  Cronyn. 

3.  Concerto  in  the  Italian  Style J.  S.  Bach 

Dr.  Hans  von  Buelow. 

4.  Sonata  Appassionata,F minor,  op. 57. Beethoven 

Dr.  Hans  von  Buelow. 
r     o     ^c,      (  a.  La  Primavera Meroadante 

5.  bongs,    J  j^  „  xhour't  like  unto  a  flower," 

Rubinstein 
Miss  Lizzie  Cronyn. 

6.  Quintet  for  Piano  and  Strings,  in  E  fl.at,  op.  44, 

R.  Schumann 
Allegro  brillante— In  Modo  rt'una  JIarcia— Scherzo- 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 

The  Haydn  Quartet — at  least  for  those  who  sat 
near  enough — was  an  exquisite  gem  of  genial,  grace- 
ful, happy  and  spontaneous  invention,  treated  with 
consummate  art;  .and  the  interpretation  was  as  fine 
and  true  as  one  could  reasonably  wish.  Far  too 
seldom  do  we  hear  such  things  of  late  ! — In  the 
great  Schumann  Quintet, — one  of  the  masterworks 
of  genius  that  will  certainly  endure — the  Listemann 
party  also  played  admirably,  -while  the  pianoforte 
part  of  course  was  brought  out  to  perfection  ;  noth- 
ing of  force,  fire,  delicacy,  clear  outline  being  want- 
inf'.  Von  Buelow's  two  solos  irere  well  contrasted. 
The  Italian  Concerto  of  Bach,  if  not  one  of  his 
greatest  or  most  genial  works,  is  characteristic  of 
a  period  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  dry  in  the  hands  of 
this  interpreter.  How  finely  significant  his  phras- 
ing of  the  slow  movement,  and  what  vitality  of  ac- 
cent lit  up  the  seemingly  level  stretches  of  the  finale 
with  meaning  ! 

His  rendering  of  the  Beethoven  Sonata  was  to 
our  mind  the  most  memorable  among  all  his  achieve 
ments  of  that  week.  We  have  heard  nothing  like 
it.  It  was  indeed  appassionala  ;  and  it  was  as  full 
of  beauty  as  of  fire  ;  it  carried  you  away  with  it, 
and  made  you  feel  that  life  is  worth  the  while  when 
you  can  sometimes  live  it  so  far  within  |this  magic, 
yet  most  real  element  of  tones. 

In  Miss  Cronyn  a  fresh  and  beautiful  surprise 
awaited  us.  All  were  charmed  by  the  modest,  un- 
sophistiratid,  youthful,  musically  absorbed  face  and 
manner  — ihe  virgin.al,  pure,  sweet,  sensitive  quali- 
ty of  voice,  so  evenly  developed,  and  so  justly 
trained  that  art  concealed  itself, — and  by  the  fer- 
vent and  yet  chaste  expression  with  wliich  she  sang 
songs,  not  of  great  pretention,  but  artistic,  and  well 
suited  to  her.  But  in  her  way  of  singing  them 
there  was  the  charm  both  of  fresh  bloom  and  of 
ripeness,  and  it  implied  the  faculty  to  do  much 
more.  Then,  with  all  th.at  simplicity  and  purity, 
the  tones  assumed  the  warmer  tints  of  feeling  wdiere 
the  song  required.  In  Rubinstein's  setting  of  the 
favorite  text :  "  Du  bist  wie  eine  Bhime,"  this  qual- 
ity woke  so  much  sympathy,  that  she  had  to  repeat 
it^      Von   Buelow  liimself  played  her   accompani- 


ments, and  with  the  protecting,  tender  appreeiative- 

ness  of  one  pleased  to  slinw  how  pure  a  pearl  lie  Iiad 

found. 

Tuenday  Kvitning ,  Jan.  11. 

Qiuartet  lor  Piano  and  Strings,  G  minor.  Xo.  1, 

W.  A.  Mozart 
Allegro  —  A  nilan  te  —Ron  ilo. 

^ViPucr  Fasehingssehwank Robert  Schumann 

Five  Fancy  Pieces,  opus  2(). 

Allegro— Rom  nnza-Scherzino-Intermezzo— Finale. 

Dr.  Hans  von  Buelow. 

Ad.Tgio  eon  Vari.nzioni,  opus  34 L.  v.  Beethoven 

Grand  Quintet,  Piano  and  Strings,  A  minor,  Op.  107. 

Raff 
Allegro  mosso  nssai— Allegro  vivace  quasi  presto. 
Andante  quasi  Larghetto  mosso— Allegro  brioso 
patetico. 

Interspersed  among  these  were  some  choice  song 
selections  by  Miss  Cronyn  : — Voi  che.  sapete,  e■!i^\\\- 
sitely  rendered  (only  young  Cherubino  could  not  be 
so  innocent!);  a  hymn  lo  the  Virgin  by  Gordigi- 
ani;  and  two  quite  fresh  contributions  from  the 
Beethoven  volume,  and  very  tuneful  ones  :  La  Par- 
tenza,  and  Z'Amanle  'mpnzienle  (from  op.  82),  the 
latter  showing  our  Master  in  the  new  character  of 
an  Italian  buffo  writer  ;  its  quaint  humor  caused  its 
repetition.     The  young  singer  only  gained  in  favor. 

The  Philharmonic  party  again  distinguished  them- 
selves by  a  clear  and  fine  performance  of  one  ol  the 
best  of  Mozart's  quartets,  refreshing  in  these  times 
to  hear.  In  Schumann's  "  Viennese  Carnival 
Pranks,"  Dr.  von  Buelow  had  some  of  the  hardest 
nuts  to  crack, — or  rather,  some  of  the  most  tangled 
wild  briar  liedges  to  get  through  ;  some  of  the  most 
grotesque,  bizarre,  bewildering  and  difficult  things 
that  Schumann  has  given  us  ;  yet  interesting  and 
poetic.  But  he  had  penetrated,  and  he  pl.ayed  them 
from  the  in.side,  losing  himself  in  them,  and  making 
them  as  clear  as  probably  they  could  be  made.  In 
beginning  the  Beethoven  Adagio,  he  preluded,  as 
he  is  fond  of  doing,  with  a  snatch  from  something 
else, — this  time  from  the  better  known  J^anfasia  in 
the  same  key,  F.  To  say  that  he  played  the  slow 
Cantabile  theme,  and  the  variations  in  their  well 
contrasted  forms,  including  a  Minuet  and  a  March, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  all  their  points  and 
beauties  unmistakeably,  is  only  to  say  that  he  was 
Von  Buelow  ;  but  you  thought  of  Beetlioven.  Of 
the  Quintet  by  Rafl^  we  have  not  any  very  distinct 
impressions  at  this  moment ;  it  had  all  the  peculiar 
Raff  features,  more  marked  for  the  time  being  than 
apt  to  haunt  one  afterwards.  We  do  remember 
wondering  wdiat  there  was  that  could  be  called 
"  patetico  "  \n  t\ia.t  last  Allegro  con  irio.  It  was  a 
pleasure  here,  as  it  is  always  where  Von  Buelow 
takes  part  in  a  concerted  piece,  to  see  how  little  he 
seeks  to  interpose  himself  between  the  other  artists 
and  the  audience  ;  he  is  one  factor  in  the  complete 
whole,  one  tone  in  the  chord,  one  voice  in  the  poly- 
phonic movement. 

Wednesday  Evening,  Jan.  12. 
Louis  Spohr. 

Grand  Quintet  for  Piano  and  Strings.      In  D  minor, 

opus  130. 

Allegro  moderato— Sc  herzo— Adagio— Finale 

[Yivace]. 

Schumann— Songs. 

[a]  "A  Poet's  Love."        [6]  "  The  H.at  of  Green." 

[c]  ''  Evening  Song." 

Mrs.  H.  JI. 'Smith. 

Beethoven.    Sonata  for  Piano,  Oi>.31,No.  3,  in  Eflat. 

Allegro— Allegretto— Minuetto— Presto. 

Hans  von  Buelow. 

Johannes  Brahms. 

XXV  Variations  and  Fugue  on  an  air  of 
Handel's  Opus  44. 
Hans  von  Buelow. 
Mendelssohn.    Soug,  ".V  Spring  ]Morning." 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith. 
Joseph  Rheinberger. 
Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings,  Opus  3S,  in  E  tlat. 
Allegro  non  troppo — Adagio — Minuetto. 

The  Quintet  by  Spohr  pleased  by  its  even  and 
melodious  flow,  its  graceful  elegance  and  fini.sh  ;  it 
was  treated  in  tlie  same  careful,  conscientious  spirit 
by  Von  Buelow,  .although  the  piano  part  seemed 
thin  and  somewhat  tame  compared,  sav,  with  the 
Quintet  by  Schumann.  From  the  Quartet  by 
Rheinberger  we  had  expected  much,  but  did  not 
find  it  very  edifjMng.  The  Variations  by  Brahms 
were  ingenious,  skilful,  tedious  and  uninteresting; 
Beethoven,  to  be  sure,  wrote  thirty-thrcf  upou  one 
theme,  but  then  he  was  Beethoven.  The  purest 
satisfaction  of  tlie  concert  was  found  in  the  Beetho- 
ven Sonata,  wliich  was  admirably  interpreted.  Mrs. 
S:\iiTirssongcwere.well  chosen,  and  well  sung,  al- 
beit rather  coldly. 


Ttiumday  Evenuujfjan.  13. 
P.  Tsehaikowsky. 

Quartet  for  Strings,  in  D  major.  Op.  II. 
Moderato  e  siinpliee— Andante  cantabile- Scher- 
zo—Finale. 
Messrs.  B.  &  F.  Listemann,  E.  Gramm,  A. 
Hartilegen. 
Meyerbeer— Lieti  Signori,  from  "The  Huguenots." 

Miss  Laura  Sehirmer. 
J.  S.  Bneh. 

fo]  Fantaisie  Chromatique  and  Fugue. 
\tt]  Gavotte  in  D  minor. 
G.  Hanilel— Grand  Suite  in  D  minor. 
l*reUidio  e  fuga — AUemanilo— Courantc— Aria  con 
Variazioni— Presto. 
Schubert- Songs. 

[/i1  "  Margaret  at  the  Spinning  "Wheel." 
\b]  "  Impatience." 

Miss  L.aura  Sehirmer. 
Cauiille  Saint-Saens. 

Quintet  for  I'i  a  no  and  Strings,  in  A  major.  Op.  14. 

Allegro  moderato  e  maestoso— .\ndante  sostenuto  — 

Presto— Allegro  assai  ma  tranquillo. 

The  Quartet  by  Tschaikowiky  is  in  some  respects 
original,  decidedly  unconventional,  bold,  wild,  way- 
ward even ;  not  much  after  the  classical  quartet 
type  eith  r  in  form  or  spirit.  Yet  there  is  delicate 
beauty  in  the  Andante.  The  Russian  looks  out  in 
the  last  two  movements.  "We  liked  the  piano  Quin- 
tet of  the  Frenchman  better ;  it  is  more  clear,  has 
more  refinement,  more  unity  of  form  and  spirit, 
shows  more  of  the  classical  culture,  although  it  too 
is  fantastical.  Saint-Saens  keeps  within  the  bounds  of 
beauty.  Both  works  were  marvellously  well  played, 
so  far  as  we  could  judge  in  that  vast  hall.-  The 
whole  space  between  these  two  specimens  of  the 
extreme  modern  tendency  was  occupied  (besides 
songs)  with  a  long  stretch  of  Bach  and  Handel, 
which  seemed  to  place  them  in  the  boldest  possible 
relief, — long  and  admirable  compositions  for  the  pi- 
ano alone,  especially  those  of  Bach, — and  played 
with  all  significance  of  accent  and  of  phrasing,  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  conscientious  master 
interpreter.  We  should  have  enjoyed  these  pieces 
better  in  some  different  connection. 

The  fifth  was  a  "  Mozart  Night."  all  the  instru- 
mental pieces  being  from  that  wonderful  and  ever 
young  composer,  while  the  songs,  charmingly  sung 
by  Miss  Cron3'n,  were  with  a  nice  sense  of  fitness 
chosen  from  Beethoven  ("  Song  of  Penitence"  and 
La  vita  felice).  The  Mozart  selections  were  of  the 
very  best,  including  the  once  well  known  and  most 
genial  string  Quartet  in  E-flat;  the  graceful  Piano 
Sonata  in  F  (Allegro,  Andante,  Pondo  ;)  a  delicious 
Trio  for  Piano,  violin  and  'cello,  in  E  m.ajor,  which 
we  think  had  not  been  heard  here  before  ;  for  other 
piano  solos,  the  Fantasia,  No.  3,  in  C  minor,  and  a 
Minuet  and  Gigue ;  and  finally  the  Quartet  for  Pi- 
ano and  strings,  in  G  minor.  No.  1,  also  not  famil- 
i.ar.  These  things,  exquisitely  rendered  as  they 
were,  would  have  been  nectar  and  ambrosia  in  a 
small  room  and  a  less  plethoric  musical  condition. 

The  Saturday  Matinee,  the  most  inspiring  con- 
cert of  them  all.  w.as  in  its  three  main  features  (for 
beginning,  middle  and  end)  identical  with  the  first : 
the  Haydn  Quartet,  the  Sonata  Appasxionata,  and 
the  Schumann  Quintet.  Von  Buelow  also  gave 
masterly  readings  from  Chopin ;  Nocturne,  op. 
9,  No.  3,  to  which  he  preluded  with  a  snatch  from 
another  Nocturne ;  the  B.iUade,  op.  23  ;  and  three 
Waltzes,  op.  34.  Miss  Cronyn  sang  Spohr's  Ro- 
mance; "  La  Rosa;  "  a  Canzonetta  from  "  Salvator 
Rosa,"  by  Gomez ;  and  a  tasteful  and  expressive 
setting  of  "  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume,"  by  Mes.  C.  F. 
Chiekering. 

Dr.  von  Buelow  had  reson  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  conscientious  and  artistic  co-operation  of  the 
Philliarnionio  Club,  and  we  are  told  that  he  has  so- 
expressed  himself  quite  warmly. 

The  Sixtn  H.\rv.4RD  Sv-MrnoNT  Concert,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  attraction  of  the  Cecilh,  under  Mr. 
L.4NG,  h.ad  the  largest  .audience  of  the  season.  The 
first  part  consisted  of  Beethoven's  fourth  Overture 
to  "  Fidelio,"  in  E,  wdiich  was  satisfactorily  rendered, 
and  Gade's  "  Comala,"  a  Cantata,  composed  to  a  text 
from  Ossian.  The  music  is  Ossiandike.  almost  uni- 
formly in  a  low  and  sombre  tone,  suggestive  of  a 
misty  Northern  sea-shore  atmosphere,  and  of  the 
shadowy  forms  of  an  old  heroic,  superstitious  aje. 
The   performance  was  unequal;    the  male    chorus 
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of  I);ir(Is  and  wiirriors  corninennini;-  i-atlifr  tiiniiUy. 
partly  hcoaii^o  tlie  liiii"  was  falci'ii  hui  slow,  am! 
partly  because  thev  were  too  weali  in  nuniber  and 
too  widely  set  apart  npon  the  platform.  The  weak- 
ness was  felt  more  than  once.  Bnt  tlie  soprano  niul 
alto  portion  of  the  chorus  was  alto;jether  beautiful 
anil  tellins; ;  the  chorus  of  viri;ins :  "  Oh,  cease 
your  sons  of  triumph  now,"  was  a  most  sweet  ami 
toueliini;  lament.  And  we  arc^  sure,  the  two  (;rand 
choruses  for  mixed  voices;  that  of  Spirits  guidin;; 
the  souls  of  fallen  heroes  from  the  battle  field,  and 
the  final  chorus  of  hanls  and  vira;ins:  "From  their 
cloud  Iiome  above,"  wiu'e  felt  to  be  full  of  imagina- 
tive power  and  grandeur.  The  solos  were  in  cood 
hands.  Those  in  the  character  of  Comala  (soprano) 
were  ijiven  with  all  tin'  taste,  the  fine  musical  nn- 
derstanding,  the  artistic  truth  and  certainty,  the 
admirable  method  and  expression  of  Miss  Claua 
Doiin,  who  was  in  excellent  voice.  Tier  last  song : 
"  Oh,  would  I  were  fritting  by  Carun's  w.aters  !  " 
with  the  invocation  to  the  "  Sliade  of  Fingal,"  was 
sung  with  that  exquisite  truth  of  feeling  and  artis- 
tic beauty  that  haunts  the  memory  long  afterwards. 
Miss  1t.\  Wki.sii  (as  Dersagrena)  was  not  at  her 
best,  but  she  sang  the  Ballad  :  "  From  Lochlin  came 
to  battle  Suaran,  the  hangbty  knight,"  very  expres- 
sively and  charmingly.  Tliat  jiiece,  with  the  cho- 
rns  of  virgins  eomuig  in  betweeT)  the  stanzas,  was 
the  most  taking  nundier  of  the  work.  The  rich 
clear,  clarinet  voice  of  Miss  Fstuek  JIor.sK  (( 'ontral- 
to)  was  heard  to  great  advantage  ia  the  short  )>art 
of  Mclieoma.  iJr  Bi'LLard  sang  the  par*^  of  Fingal 
with  jmlgment  and  refinement,  lacking  only  great- 
er weight  of  voice  for  such  a  hall,  and  air.unst  sucli 
an  orchestra,  whieli,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not 
sutHciently  sidjdned  in  many  portions  of  tlie  work. 

I'art  II.  opened  with  a  fine  rendering  of  the  vig- 
rrons  and  captivating  Chm-nniir  from  Gluck's  "Or- 
pheus," wliich  was  so  much  enjoyed  last  year.  Tlien 
came  a  fresh  and  most  agreeable  surjirise ;  four 
short  Italian  Canons,  for  three  female  voices,  by 
Ilauptmann,  gems  in  their  way  and  happily  con- 
trasted, "  Ta  sei  gelosa,"  "  0  cari  bos.-lii,"  "  Sa. 
cantiamo,"  "  All,  tu  sai,"  were  sting  didi;;litfully, 
without  accompaniment.  Miss  Doria  leading  off 
with  musiciandikc  certainty  and  dear  melodic  ont- 
line,  and  the  other  two  whom  she  had  carefullv 
drille<l  to  the  novel  task,  Mrs.  F.  V.  'Wliitney  and 
Miss  Ita  Welsh,  takinff  np  the  theme  in  turn  and  all 
carryiiiij  it  through  witli  satisfactory  nphinih.  The 
etfeM't  wag  electrifying;,  and  the  last  Canon  bad  to  be 
repeated.  Scluibert's  I'salra  :  "  The  f.ord  is  my 
Shepherd,"  repeated  by  rccpicst,  confirmed  the 
beautiful  impression  which  it  made  before,  and 
must  stand  as  so  far  the  most  successful  effort  of  the 
Cecilia.  The  delicate  ])iano  accompaniment  was 
nicely  played  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Foote. — \  very 
spirited  performance  of  the  Fiftli  Symphony  of 
Beethoven  brought  the  concert  to  a  grand  eoneln- 
sion  ;  seldom  has  the  glorious  old  favorite  been  en- 
joyed more  heartily. 


The  TnoM.is  Symphonj'  Concert  of  Jan.  ir,,  was 
attended  with  eager  interest  on  account  of  the  first 
performance  of  the  new  Symphony  by  the  Harvard 
Musical  Professor,  Joiix  K.  I'.mxk.  Tlie  Svmpho- 
ny  was  a  decided,  a  remarkable  success.  Thout;li 
it  came  the  first  thing  on  the  programme,  all  lis- 
tened carefully  so  as  not  to  lose  a  note  of  the  first 
theme  of  the  Allegro  con  brio.  It  was  too  significant 
an  event  to  be  treated  with  the  fulness  it  deserves 
in  the  short  space  left  us  now.  We  have  room  only 
to  record  its  enthusiastic  reception  by  the  entire 
vast  audience  ;  each  several  movement  beins  fol- 
lowed by  applause  lasting  several  minutes,  and  most 
spontaneous  and  sincere,  culminating  at  the  end  of 
the  work  in  a  storm  of  hraios  and  a  general  call  for 
"Paine,"  who  was  led  upon  the  sta^'eby  Mr.  Thom- 
as, and  modestly,  with  evident  gratification,  bowed 
liis  thanks  to  "the  still  applai.ding  multitude  of 
friends. 

Of  the  Symphony  itself  we  cannot  say  what  we 
would  until  we  know  it  better:  and  we 'are  glad  to 
learn  that  we  shall  soon  have  the  opportunity,  as  it 
\yill  be  repeated  in  cue  of  the  Thomas  matinees. 
Suffice  it  to  say  now  that  we  listened  to  the  whole 
work  witV  pleasure  and  surjirise.  It  is  beautiful,  it 
is  earnest;  it  is  learned  and  yet  not  manufactured, 
but  Hows  naturally  as  from  a  full  deep  source,  and  it 
affects  you  as  one'live  consistent  whole.      AVlint  most 


struck  lis  as  a  mark  of  prorrress  since  his  Oratorio 
"  St.  I'etrr,"  was  the  inurii  n-reater  fi''''dom  with 
^lii<-Ii  it  is  compo-^ed  ;  it  would  seem  n-  if  the  con- 
ventional Oratorio  text  and  subject  craHi])ed  liim 
then  :  bnt  the  Symphony  is  the  sphere  of  ]iure  mu- 
sic, and  in  this  sphere  his  inventive  and  hisshajiing 
facnltv  bail  freer  play.  In  this.  Ids  first  effort  in  this 
kind,  Mr.  Paine  has  employed  all  the  arts  of  count- 
erpoint and  thematic  ti'catnient  with  a  master  hand  ; 
yet  be  is  never  dry.  The  work  is  free  from  modern 
extravafjanza  and  mere  straining  for  effect,  and  yet 
it  is  original.  Whether  it  be  a  work  of  </'„iiix.  is  a 
r|uestinn  always  bettrr  left  to  time.  The  Ibenies  .are 
pres'nant.  often  beautiful  ;  they  develop  with  a  sub- 
tile skill  wliieb  keeps  the  interest  alive:  the  modu- 
lation is  full  of  fine  sutpi'ises.  never  ^■ir)lent  ;  and 
the  instrumentation  also  m.asterly  ;  each  instrument 
fiTids  play  according  to  its  genius  :  seductive  iraaii'es 
of  clarinet,  or  horn,  or  oboe  color  are  continu.ally 
emeri^iu'.;  into  sunshine  out  of  the  mellow  forest 
"loom  and  losing  themselves  in  it  airain.  solh.at  vou 
ar(>  Uinpled  to  explore  its  dim  jiolyplionic  aisles  and 
rich  recesses.  The  several  movements  seemed  well 
related:  the  first  AVrfiro  stron:;.  im])assioned,  ^vith 
the  contrast  of  a  charming-  lighter  theme  :  tbeSciier- 
7^^  (Allif/ro  t-ii-act)  a  delicate  and  tripping  measure, 
altogether  fresh,  and  leading  into  a  slightly  slower 
Trio,  (tlironirh  the  mai^ic  irate  as  it  were  of  mellow 
horn  tones  lioldini;'  over)  whi(-li  begins  with  a  lovely 
bit  of  melody  for  the  clarinet,  soon  tiilcen  tip  by 
horns  and  other  wood  instruments:  the  return  is 
through  the  same  golden  gate.  The  .-Vdagio  is  grave, 
deep,  full  of  feeling  and  of  beauty;  and  the  Finide 
is  worthy  of  the  whole, — Xot  having  seen  the  score, 
and  h.aving  had  nn  opportnnitv  to  study  the  work, 
we  should  atliMopt  no  full  description  of  it  here, 
even  if  we  b;id  the  room  ;  we  -^hall  retin-n  to  it,  and 
meanwhile  we  cojiv  on  another  page  a  le(dinieal 
analysis  bv  a  musician. 

The  Symphony  seemed  short,  altlmugh  it  was 
very  long.  It  was  foUowi-d  by  a  new  Kubinstein 
Pianoforte  Concert  i.  (.f  almost  ecpial  length  and 
frightful  difiiiMilty,  wonderfully  well  surmounted  bv 
Mme.  Sciiii.i.i;!!,  and  which  was  full  of  strange  bi- 
zarre effects  and  what  seemed  empty  lu/ise  iind 
straining  af'er  liafiling  illusions;  we  have  seen  no 
one  wdio  enjoyed  it.  Then  came  a  very  long  Duet 
from  AVagiK-r's  "  Flviug  Dutchman,"  much  of  which 
ndght  havi'  lieiii  Italian  Opera,  sui!g  l.v  Miss  Tinas- 
nv  and  Mr.  Ui:MMi:r.i/ :  and  by  lliis  time  the  C'Ui- 
cert  had  already  exceeded  two  hours  !  .\  whole 
Beethoven  Symphony  was  vet  to  come  ;  it  was  the 
cheerful.  Ininyant,  clear,  uplifting  Xo.  2,  in  I),  which 
opens  with  a  grandeur  fi'om  which  ^'ou  expect  even 
more;  to  those  who  conhl  renndn  it  was  a  great  re- 
fre.-hnient,  for  it  was  indeed  most  bi'autii'nlly  placed. 
Had  the  Concerto  been  omitted,  and  bad  there  been 
a.  short  Overture  before  Pairie's  Syin|)bony  to  allow 
people  to  i-et  well  settled  in  their  .-eats,  and  music- 
ally attune!,  it  would  have  been  a  perfect  pro- 
gramme.— ()!  the  Matinre  of  Salnrdav  next  lime. 


Of  Mit.  I'latAiio's  fourth  and  111  h  Matin-'es.  .Ian.  7 
and  11,  we  were  only  able  to  attend  t!ie  first,  wbieli 
had  apurelv  llnbinstein  iirogr.imnie.  Vrc  cmfi'ss  to 
much  greater  enjoyment  of  these  smaller  jiiano 
works  of  llnbinstein,  than  of  such  Titanic  strivings 
as  the  "  Dramatic  Symphony  "  and  the  Concerto  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken.  Mr.  Perabo  began  with 
hisown  an-aageincnt  for  two  hands  of  the  Overture 
to  "Dimitri  Donskoe,"  from  which  we  got  the  iin- 
pressioii  that  it  must  be  a  good  Overture.  He  also 
phiyed  in  the  same  way  the  first  movement  of  tlie 
"  Ocean  "  Sympliony, — the  Ix  st  thing  that  we  know 
as  vet  among  the  orchestral  works  of  Rubinstein. 
Both  Were  .idndrably  i  ten.ri  ted.  Tbree  .Morceaitx 
de  Salon  for  Piano' .and  Vio!.-i,  Mr.  Mn.i.Ai.v,  op.  1 1 , 
Xo.  3.  were  fiiU  of  chai-m  and  finely  plaved.  A  full 
Sonata  for  the  same  instruments, — the  first — Op.  13. 
in,  G  major,  wasgiven  for  ih.' first  time  and  provrd 
liighlv  interesting. — The  see.md  pi-ogr.ainme  was  as 
follows: 

frclnde  anil  Fugue  in  E  minnr Mendelssohn 

.Minim  "Xntre  Teinos,"  No,  7 
Sonata  for  I'iaii-j  and  c'eUo  [Mr.  !I  vr.Tnr.;rxl,  in  E- 

miiinr,  op  ;>,s ,7ui,.  Brahms 

[a]  -VHegrn  Hon  tropjio 

[b]  .Mlcgretto  quasi  menuetto. 

[c]  Finale      Allegro. 

First  time  in  tliis  eountvv. 

1.  Biiaicnl  .Sketch,  up.  OG,  Xo.  2.    "The  wall;  to  Em- 

mans,"  Carl  Loewe 

Second  lime. 

2.  Intermezzo,    .\aiegrertn.    Tempo  rti  menuetto. 

from  Sonata  fur  Piano  and  Cello,  op.  .W.Kiel 
.yrranged  l:v  Ernst  I'erabo. 
Sonata  for  Piano  and  Ciilo  in  A  minor,  np.  ;i2...Kiel 
[a I  .\llegro  moderato,  ma  cou  spiri'o. 
[>d  Intermezzo, 
fc]  .Adagio  con  cspressione. 
[dj  Rindo.  Poco  .\lleeretto  e  semplcc. 
First  time  in  this  countrw 


Mi-^s  Amv  Fay  gave  a  Piano  Recital  at  Lyceum 
Hall,  ill  Camliridge,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Jan, 
in,  bi-lore  a  cultnnd  anil  apiireciative  audience. 
Great  interest  was  felt  to  bear  the  young  lady  who 
was  known  to  possess  unusual  talent  before  she  went 
to  Germany  to  study  for  six  years,  with  the  first 
masters,  who  had  seen  and  hear  1  Liszt  so  much,  and 
who  bad  written  from  Weim.ir  those  brilliant  and 
enthusiastic  letters  about  him  that  were  printed  in 
the  Atlundc  Jfonlh!;/.  She  jdayed  entirely  alone, 
and  all  from  memory,  the  following  formidalile  and 
varied  programme : 

eigne Hacsler 

[Old  Composer  of  Bacli's  time] 

Sonata  Quasi  Fantasia.  0|i.  27,  \o.  1 Ueethoveii 

.\ndante,  .Vllegro  ed  Allegro  molto  vivace— Adagio 
— Finale. 

Song  witliout  Words— Dnetlo Mendelssohn 

Cliant  Poloiiais— Xo.  ."j. Chopin 

Arranged  for  Piano  bv  Franz  Liszt. 

Macrchen  [Fairy  Storv] •" KafC 

Gnoincn-Reigcu  [Eltili  1  lance] Liszt 

Andante  Spianato  and  Polonaise,  oii  22 Cjiojiin 

Canzonet Tensen 

Capriccio Kaff 

lies  .\hends.  [Evening! Pcliumann 

Valse  Caiiriee,  ou  Strauss's  ■'  Xachtl.alter,"  [Xiglit- 
Motlis] Tausig 

It  was  a  trying  ordeal  to  sit  there  all  alone  before 
an  audience  for  nearly  two  bonis  and  recite  all  that 
exacting  music  from  so  many  authors:  but  she 
passi'd  through  it  triumpli.-inlly.  Her  teidini<iue  is 
brilliant,  her  touch  is  full  of  vit,alit,y  and  nervous 
energy,  her  readings  are  intidligent.  she  has  remark- 
aide  strength,  and  plays  with  verve  and  freedom,  as 
well  as  with  artistic  accuracy.  We  like  1  her  ren- 
dering of  the  Beethoven  Simata  (in  K  Hal)  least  of 
all  :  that,  lacked  light  and  shade  and  toning  down  ; 
although  the  .Vdagio  was  beautifully  played.  liut 
to  everything  else  she  was  fully  equal  ;  and  her 
execution  was  iiarticnlarly  fine  and  brilliant  in  the 
bright  fairy  things  of  Ralf  and  Liszt,  while  in  the 
Valse  Cai/iice  by  Tausig,  she  overcame  tremendous 
difliculties  with  graceful  case  and  certainty. — She 
makes  Xew  Vorlc  her  home  at  jireseut,  but  wc  trust 
she  may  be  heard  in  Boston  before  long. 

AVe  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  clearing  off  the  slate, 
where  Iheie  ;oe  still  scored:  anotlier  Harvard  Cmicert, 
:i  Thomas  niatiiu-e.  the  last  two  Pliillnu'inonic  matinijes, 
etc.,  etc. 


Tiiosi:  who  are  interested  in  the  description  of 
Wii:cK's  iiieiliod  of  pi.'inofortc  instriu-tion,  given  in  his 
hook  "  Piano  and  Song"  [a  translation  of  which  was 
published  last  .vear  by  Loi-kwood.  lirooks  ^:  Co]  will  lie 
glad  to  le:irn  tiiat  a  large  collection  of  the  Kliclm  used 
l.jy  Wieck  in  his  instruction  have  lately  been  issued  in 
Germany  l>y  his  daughter.  Tliey  are  not  yet  reimb- 
lisliod  in  tliis  country,  but  a  few  copies  of  tlie  German 
edition  can  lie  obtained  of  (lliver  llitson  v^'  Co. 

Friedricli  Wieck  was  the  e;uly  instructor  of  Iir.  Hans 
von  r.uelow. 


Mai.f.  P.vut-Sonos.  In  tlie  letter  which  followson  the 
next  page,  wc  recognize  an  old  fiien  I.  We  tliiiik  he  is 
too  sensitive  and  that  he  mist:ikes  tlie  point  of  the  few 
hastv"  remarks  we  made  abotit  the  last  "  .\polIo  "  con- 
cert. We  did  not  find  fault  with  the  Club  for  not  sing- 
ing better  and  fresher  things.  In  the  veiy  excuse  he 
gives  for  the  app:irent  monotony  and  poverty,  and  to 
some  extent  trivialit,v  of  suidi  i>rograiiinies,  viz.,  that  the 
repertoire  of  nol>le  jiieces  for  niah'  voices  is  necessarily 
soon  exliausted,  lies  the  whole  point  of  our  criticism, 
which  was  to  show  how  barren  after  a  little  wdiile  this 
narrow  field  is  certain  to  become.  That  we  cannot,  any 
more  than  the  AjioUo  Committee,  draw  up  .a  list  of  no- 
ble ])ieces  to  be  added  to  the  Antigone  choruses,  etc., 
which  tliey  have  already  sung,  only  proves  our  point. 
And  it  is  always  with  some  regret,  mingling  with  the 
pleasure  \\c  take  in  tlu-ir  a  lmir;ible  singing,  that  wc 
think  of  such  rare  and  splendid  voc;d  material  spending 
itself  almost  exclusively  on  these  things,  wdieii  they 
might  lend  sucli  vigor  and  success  to  choruses  of  mixed 
voices  occupied  with  more  imiiortant  tasks.  The  part- 
song  for  men's  voices  is  perfectly  legitimate  and  fre- 
quently delightful  in  its  own  phicc ;  and  our  friend 
seems  to  agree  with  us  as  to  where  its  own  jdace  is, 
namely  tliesocial  club  room  or  sm.ill  liall.  Ayheii  ic 
comes' to  a  erowiled  concert  in  tile  .Music  Hall,  one  feels 
the  disproportion  of  such  large  the;itre  and  means  to 
end.  We  certainly  intended  no  invidious  comparison 
with  the  Biolstoii  Club:  it  only  seemed  to  us  that  tlie 
jirogramme  of  the  younger  body  contained  rather  more 
tilings  which  we  li.id  not  heanrrepeatedly.  and  some  of 
them  of  quite  a  takiiiLS  ]}iqnant  character,  albeit  airv 
trifles.  [We  arc  not  spealciug  of  ihi'  Sacred  music,  and 
we  let  the  parallel  of  the  Palesirina  chorus  witli  a  coin- 
!  mon  Psalm  tune  go  for  what  it  is  worth.]  We  tlitl  no', 
translate  the  Waltz  by  Strauss. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOUKNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Male  Part-Songs.— The  Apollo. 

Boston,  Jan.  24,  lS7l'.. 
Dear  Ma.  DwiniiT. — You  have  given  sucli  a  ivy- 
I'ililc  castig.ition    (o  one  of  your  as.sKilnntr3  lately, 
that  I  am  ffoinp;  to  ask  you  whether  you  ni.iy  not 
find  yourself  unju-^t  to  others  sometimes. 

You  have  frequently  alUuleil,  in  your  notices  of 
the  A|)ollo  Cluh  coneerts,  to  the  trivial  character 
of  the  music  sung,  and  have  asked  why  something 
of  a  higher  order  is  not  attem]ited.  In  the  last 
juimber  of  your  Journal  you  reiterate  the  charge, 
saying  :  "  in  the  little  consequence  of  the  music  it- 
self lies  the  secret  of  the  fatigue  "  it  occasions.  In 
the  paragraph  following  you  commend  the  Boylston 
Club  programme  because  it  "  contained  some  things 
indicating  a  higher  aspiration  than  part-songs." 
And  "  in  the  ransacking  of  the  endless  pile  of  part- 
songs,  the  CUib  seems  to  have  been  particul.arly 
luippj'  in  bringing  to  light  interesting  novelties." 

Now  the  following  pieces  were  upon  the  Apollo 
programme:  two  Grand  Clioruses  by  Mendelssohn, 
a  long  Cantata  by  Hiller,  a  new  Gade  part-song,  one 
of  Mendelssohn's  tenderest  part-songs,  and  two  of 
Ilatton's.  There  were  five  novelties,  one  of  which 
was  a  long  Cantata.  In  the  Boylston  Club's  pro- 
gramme were  two  unfamiliar  pieces  of  Church  music 
and  an  Aiiffelus,  and  notwithstanding  that  Club's 
"  higher  aspirations,'  the  well  worn  "  How  can  I 
leave  thee,"  an  Abt  serenade,  written  for  solo  quar- 
tet, a  Strauss  Waltz  and  otlier  very  trivial  pieces 
filled  out  the  projramme.  It  is  scarcely  just,  Mr. 
Dwiglit,  to  iter.ate  charges  of  triviality  in  the  music 
of  one  Club  and  praise  the  avoidance  of  it  in  anoth- 
er, when,  if  the  programmes  are  judged  with  any 
sort  of  fairness,  they  would  be  found  at  least  equally 
weighted  with  excellence.  It  seems  odd  that  the 
translator  of  a  vocalized  Strauss  Waltz  for  one 
Club  should  see  little  consequence  in  the  works  of 
Gade,  Kiicken  and  Hatton  in  another. 

You  are  constantly  .asking  why  the  Club  does  not 
attempt  something  better.  What  is  tliere  to  at- 
tempt? The  Music  Committee  of  the  Apollo  Club 
has  been,  for  years,  endeavoring  to  glean  all  that  is 
good,  impressive  and  interesting  from  the  field  of 
M.ale  four-part  music.  It  has  examined  hundreds 
of  compositions  of  .all  sorts,  has  seen  the  collections 
of  other  Clubs,  and  has  ransacked  Europe  for  works 
of  more  importance  than  part-songs.  It  has  now 
several  of  these  in  preparation  ;  but  the  great  pab- 
ulum of  Clubs  of  m<ale-voicc3  must  be,  of  necessity, 
four-part  songs.  The  great  composers  have  con- 
tributed to  these  stores,  and  Mendelssohn,  Weber, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz,  Gade,  and  scores  of 
minor  writers,  have  furnished  the  material  on  which 
such  Clubs  must  feed.  If  triviality  is  inherent  iu 
brevity,  then  all  of  these  wortliies  must  bear  the 
charge,  for  they  have  not  sought  to  elevate  the 
character  of  Liederkranz  and  Mannerchor  by  offer- 
ing important  works.  Thej'  have  only  taken  some 
of  the  beautiful  little  poems  of  Iheir  language  and 
set  them  to  music.  Neither  does  one  want  to  sing 
Antigone  and  QJdipus  choruses  all  the  time.  The 
mind  is  not  always  attuned  to  grandeur  and  profun- 
dity. You  might  as  well  find  fault  with  us  for  read- 
ing Heine's  tender  love  songs  instead  of  Faust.  You 
might  as  well  call  Tennyson's  "  Break,  break, 
bre.ak"  trivial  reading  and  insist  upon  "Paradise 
Lost."  The  four-part  songs  of  the  great  composers 
include  some  of  their  sweetest  musical  thoughts. 
Tlie}'  are,  as  the  name  implies,  songs  in  four  parts  ; 
and  the  world  is  delighted  with  songs  when  it 
we.arics  of  ponderous  poems.  The  best  effects  of 
male  voices  lie  in  the  utterance  of  these  simpler 
thoughts.  Compositions  of  wider  scope  demand  all 
the  effects  which  mingled  male  and  female  voices 
and  instruments  can  together  accomplish.  Never- 
theless, if  you,  Mr.  Dwight,  will  furnish  tlie  Music 


Committee  of  the  Apollo  Club  with  a  list  of  a  dozen 
of  the  compositions  you  think  belong  to  more  im- 
portant effoi'lfl,  you  will  do  them  a  great  favor. 

I)uring   the  four    year.s  of  tjie  (.'luh's  existence,   it 
has   |U'oduced    nearly   all    the    grand    Choruses    of 
Mendelssohn,  all   his   choice  minor  |)ieces,  Beetho- 
ven's chorus  from  the  ''  Ruins   of   Athens,"  Schu- 
mann's "Foresters'  Chorus,"  Lachner's  "Hymn  to 
Music  "  and   "  Warrior's  Pr.-iyer,"  several  of  these 
with  orchestra,  and  has  given  for  the  first  time  in 
the   English  language,  before   a  Boston    audience, 
over  Eir/lil^  different  compositions  by  Schumann, 
Weber,  Schubert.Liszt,  Hiller,Hauptniann,  Lachner, 
Franz,  Gade,  Kucken,  Marschner,  ZoUner,  Ilatton 
and  manj'  others  of  lesser  note.     With  few  excep- 
tions, these  latter  novelties  have  required  transla- 
tion and  publication  to  make  them  available.    Spec- 
ial effort  has  been  made  to  find  works  of  greater 
scope  and   equal  interest.     It  by  no  means  follows 
that  a  lengthy,  important  work  is  interesting.     In 
commenting    upon    Hiller's    "  Easter   Morning "  a 
diflicult  thing  rcqniring  assiduous  practice,  you  do 
not  give  the  Club  a  word  of  commendation  for  at- 
tempting it,  but  dismiss  it  with,  "  Her  (Miss  Lasar) 
voice  lent  the  chief  charm  to  Hiller's  Easter  Morn- 
ing."    Surely  this  is  no  great  encouragement  to  the 
Club  to  attempt  important  works.     The  trouble  is 
that  "  something  higher  "  is  not  obtain,ibIe  in  quan- 
tity to  occupy  the  time  of  a  Club  of  sixty  men  meet- 
ing weekly,  year  after  year,  for  musical  enjoyment. 
You  commend  a  sostenuto  effect  produced   in  Pales- 
trina's   sacred  music.     There  is  certainly  as  much 
sostenuto   in   Mendelssohn's   "Voyage"   or   Gade's 
"  Gondola  Song  "  as  in  a  strain  which  noways  dif- 
fers from  an  ordinary  Church  Psalm-tune,  sung  in 
very  slow  time.     How  long  such  music  could  inter- 
est and  hold  together  a  half  a  hundred  men  meeting 
weekly,  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict. 

And  now  exchanging  all  apology  for  affirmation. 
I  maintain  that  the  best,  most  interesting,  most  en- 
joyable music  for  male  clubs,  and  that  which  peo- 
ple most  like   to  hear,  is  this  very  four-part  song 
music,    combining    tenderness,    spirit,    brilliancy, 
point,  vigor  and  sympathetic  thought.     The  songs 
were  written,  nearly  all  of  them,   for  the  delight  of 
convivial  gatherings ;  and  the  members  of  our  Or- 
pheus Club,  the  pioneer  cf  this  music  here,  have  for 
over  twenty  years  continued  to  enjoy  them,  and 
have  given  undiminished  pleasure  to  the   friends 
whom   from   time  to   time  they  have  called  around 
them  to  listen  to  the  seren.ades,  tlie  war-songs,  the 
love-songs,  the  drinking-songs  in  which  they  have 
themselves  so  much  delighted.     They  do  not  find 
"  fatigue  "  nor  "  cloying  "  in  their  sweetness.     In  an 
English  dress,  they  delight  a  whole  Music  Hall  full 
of  the  elite  of  musical  Boston,  when  sung  by  Amer- 
ican Clubs,  while  the  grander  choruses,  requiring 
hundreds  of  voices  with  orchestra  for  proper  pres 
entation   fall   ineffectively   upon  the  audience  from 
the  faint,  pointless  efforts  of  fifty  men  with  a  piano. 
These   Music  Hall  concerts  are  not,  and  from  the 
very  nature  of  things  cannot  be,  invested  with  the 
capacity  of  oratorio.     They  are  the  performances  in 
a  very  large   hall  of  club-music  written  for  club- 
rooms  and   only  sung  in  the  hall  because  it  alone 
can  accommodate  the  thousands  who  rush  to  hear  it, 
unimportant  though  it  may  be. 

Still,  to  gratify  all  desires,  the  Apollo  Club  would 
gladly  welcome  any  important  musical  works  you 
may  suggest  to  them,  of  which  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge, and  which  shall  not  merely  have  a  name  to 
recommend  them,  but  which  shall  be  positively  in- 
teresting. I  repeat  that  if  you  will  kindly  furnish 
a  list  of  such  works,  the  Music  Committee  will 
doubtless  be  very  grateful.  If  they  are  not  to  be 
found,  then  yoai-  reiterated  strictures  are  unjust. 

S.  L.  B. 
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DKSCRII'TIVE  LIST  OF  THE 

X.-A-'TEST       nVCTJSIC, 

PabllaUed  by  Oliver  Illtson  Ac  Co. 

.  ■ ^-<»»-^ 

Vooali  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
The  Pull-Back.    Song  and  Dance.    .3.  TJj  to  f. 
mi      ^  1  ,  ^  VoorthuijKen.  .30 

IheOld  ScLSsors  Man.     3.  G  to  f.    Sturmeck.  30 

"  Scis^jors  to  prind  !  " 
I  hear  the  Banjo  play.     Song  and  Cho.     .3. 
„         ^  fo  f  XMnks.  30 

1  ommy,  make  room  for  your  Uncle.     2. 
T  ,      A  to  e.  Lonsdale.  35 

John  Jones.    Song  and  Cho.    3.  G  to  e. 

Slurmeck.  30 
"  III?  put  his  money  into  bonds, 
And  got  Iiis  currency,  cy,  cy." 
Tlie  .-ibovo  live  song-i  are  made  to  amuse,  and 
answer  the  purpose  perfectly  and  prettilv.  The  tirst 
lias  a  merry  word  aljout  prevailictr  f.islilons,   the 
next  mimics  the  whirr  of  the  .Scissor  man's  wheel, 
the  third  is  like  thi-  well  known  minstrel  songs,  the 
next  IS  a  h.alf  singing,  half  talking  affair,  and  the  last 
IS  very  8ed:itely  funny. 

Our  Patriot  Flag.    3.  E  to  r/.  Morsley.  40 

"  Beneath  thy  folds  we  march  at  duty's  call. 
With  thee  we'll  conquer,  or  with  thee  we'll  fall." 

A  powerful,  heroic  song,  that  isquite  in  tnne  with 
centennial  feulini^. 

God  is  Love.     Hymn  Anthem.     3.  Vh  to  f. 

Buffinrjtm-  35 
"  E'en  the  hour  that  darkest  seeraeth, 
AYiil  his  changeless  goodness  prove." 
One  of  "  Four  Hymns  in  .\ntheni  Form  "  which 
are  e.isy  and  graceful  qunrtets,  each   piece  coutain- 
mg  one  solo,— this  one  for  Alto  voice. 

Put  my  Little  Shoes  away.     Song  and  Cho. 

3.     Ah  to  f.  pyatt.  40 

"1  am  going  to  leave  you.  Mother." 
Liihogr.aph   title.    One   of  the   simple,  touching 
songs  th.at  please  more  than  anything  of  a  higher 
grade.  '         =  e. 

Farewell  Song.     Sad  is  my  Heart.     3.  Ah  to  f. 

Garrett.  30 
"  How  sad,  words  cannot  tell." 
Composed  for  the"  farewell"  of  a  favorite  soprano 
on  the  eve  of  her  departure,  but  will  be  appropriate 
to  farewells  lu  general. 

Instrumental, 

Grand  Waltz.     Potpourri  of  Comic  fionres  in 

the  German.  3.  ,/.  ,S'  Enight.  75 

A  medley  of  a  number  of  comic  airs,  .arranged  for 
a  dancing  set. 

Little  One's  Operatic  'Waltzes.    3.  G.  Haydn.  30 

Three  or  four  favorite  opera  airs  ae.itly  combined. 
As  happy  as  a  Bird.        Morceau  de  Salon. 

5-     E&.  Fallman.  50 

The  subject  .allows  the  introduction  of  a  number 
of  ■'  bird  songs'  which  are  skillfully  used  to  orna- 
ment a  very  brilliant  piece. 

Von  Buelow. 
Invitation  a  la  Polka..     Op.  6.    6.  A&.  75 

One  of  the  m.ister's  own  pieces,  and  evidently 
worthy  of  introduction  amonc  the  classic  gems  he 
brings  so  .attractively  before  the  public. 

Sp.arkling  Gems.     Waltzes.     3.      Gritemoald.  50 
Substitute 'Slr.auss"  for  "  Gruenwald"  and  you 
would  hardly  notice  the  dilTerence.  Bright  and  tak- 
ing music. 

Take  Care,  March.  3.  E6. 


Gung'l.  30 


en  you  "  take  care  .and  bew.are"  you  naturally 
march  away."  and  this   is  an  uncommonly  biisk 
tune  (6-S  time)  to  tramp  to. 

Caprice  Heroique.     Op.  07.     4.  m.    KolUng.  40 

Of  a  biilliant,  decided,  "heroic"  character  through- 
out. 

Fenella.    Valse  de  Salon.      4.  E6.        ilattei.  60 
of  a    wild,  romantic   flavor:  properly 


A    waltz 
named. 


By  T.  Kuhlau.      Op.  20. 


Three  Sonatinas. 
No.  1.        .3.    C. 
"  2.        3.     G. 

"  3.        4.     F. 
Excellent  instructive  "  little  sonatas.' 


50 
75 
75 


.4.nnKi:vi.VTiON-s.— Decrees  of  difDcultv  are  marked 
1  to  7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  'lette :  as  C,  B 
flat,  &c.  A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note, 
if  on  the  staff,  an  italk  letter  the  liisrhest  note,  if  above 
the  staff. 
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Each  book  of  this  splendid  collection  is  separate  and  independent  of  all  others,  is  generally  bought  by  itself,  and  used 
by  itself.  Still,  as  the  volumes  are  all  uniform  in  binding,  size  and  style,  price  and  general  plan,  it  is  quite  proper  that  they 
should  be  brought  under  one  general  designation.  Indeed,  what  more  perfect  musical  library  can  be  imagined !  Each  book 
contains  the  best  music  of  the  kind  indicated  by  the  title,  and  in  some  cases  nearly-  all  of  it.  For  instance,  '•  Operatic  Pearls  " 
contains  nearly  all  the  pieces  from  standard  operas;  at  least  nearly  all  that  are  sung  in  concerts.  "Gems  of  iStruuss  "  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  favorite  compositions  of  the  brilliant  composer ;  and  so  of  other  books. 

•  I  •  •  •  •  •  •  .  ^^  trJ  (/• 

s.oo. 


Price  of  each  hook  in  hoarxls, 
Price  of  each  hook  in  cloth, 


Price  of  each  hook  in  fine  ^ilt, 


4 


LOO. 


The  whole  library,  (of  17  books,)  will  cost  from  840  to  SG4,  the  latter  being  the  aggregate  price  of  the  fine  gilt  edition, 
which  would  be  just  the  thing  to  present  to  a  musical  couple  who  are  beginning  housekeeping.  The  plainer  bound  books 
are  equally  good  as  to  their  contents,  and  are  invaluable  for  teachers  and  pupils,  being  well  classified,  and  filled  with  the 
most  entertaining  and  useful  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 

THE  I=A.<3-ES    .A.PIE  rXJL3L.   SHEET   liwdXJSIC   SIZE. 


GENERAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  POPULAR  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Gems  of  English  Song.    Vocal.    232  pages. 

Published  in    ls7.">,  and   is  fdk-d  with  pieces  tli;it  have,  quito  re- 
cently, become  established  favorites. 


Wreath  of  Gems.    A'ocal. 
Silver  Chord.    Vocal. 
Musical  Treasure.    A'ocal. 


200  pages. 
200      " 
200      " 


The  last  named  book  contains  instrumental  a.s  well  as  voe.il  music, 
but  the  other  three  have  vocal  exclusively.  Tlic  four  books  liavo  within 
their  covers  the  croam  of  all  the  Euglisli'Songs  that  arc  published. 

THE  BEST  SONGS  OF  THEEE  NATIONS. 
Gems  of  German  Song.  200  pages. 

Gems  of  Scottish  Song.  200     " 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  200     " 

All  full,  to  repletion,  with  beautiful  music,  but  each  book  entirely 
different  in  character  from  the  other. 

THE  BEST  SONGS  OF  ALL  OPERAS. 

Operatic  Pearls.  200  pages. 

Songs  extracted  from  about  ,50  operas  that  stand  hiohest  in  popu- 
lar favor.      Foreign  and  English  words. 


A  Collection  of  Easy  and  Pleasing  Music. 

The  Organ  at  Home.     Instrumental.   ISO  pp. 

For  REED  ORGANS.  About  iHO  i.ieces,  skilfully  chosen  and 
arranged. 

THE  MOST  BRILLIANT  MUSIC  EXTANT. 
Gems  of  Strauss,  instrumental.  250  pages. 

Nothing  can  be  brighter  than  Strauss'  music.  And  these  are  hia 
best  pieces.  The  choicest  Waltzes.  Polkas,  Galops,  Quadrilles,  Ac,  in- 
cluding those  played  under  the  lead  of  the  master,  during  his  visit  to 
America. 

A  most  Useful  Book  for  Teachers  and  Scholars. 
Home  Circle.    Vol.   1.      Instnmicntal.     210  pages. 

A  large  collection  of  easy  pieces,  and  well  fitted  for  the 
"recreation"  of  learners. 

Tlic  Second  V(jlitii>r  is  an  good  as  the  First. 

Home  Circle.    Vol,  II.     Instnnnental.  250  pages. 

The  pieces  iu  this  book  arc  a  shade  more  difficult  than  those 
Vol.  1.,  and  to  tlicm  arc  added  a  few  excellent  Four-Hand  pieces. 

A    vpr.T    ConipU'lr    C'4.1l4>ction    of    4. Hand     .lluslc. 

Piano  at  Home.     Instrumental.     250  pages. 

Filled  with  the  best  and  most  entertaining  (easy)  music  for  2 
performers. 

Two     Comprelirniii^r      ami      larg-o     CoKecfionit     of     I*01*l"I.AH 
PJIAXO    MECES. 

Pianists   Album.     Instrumental.         220  pages. 
Pianoforte    Gems.     Instrumental.      21G      " 

Fach  of  the  two  Books  includes  the  most  successful  music  of  the 
period  of  publication :  or.  in  other  words,  the  best.  ]jiano  jiieces 
issued  during  about  two  years. 

A  descriptive  catalogue,  containimr  concise  descriptions  of  1«X)  music  books,  sent  post-free  on  application.   Ditson  i  Co's  books  are  for  sale 
by  all  the  principal  dealers.     Any  book  mailed,  post  free,  for  the  retail  price. 


THE  SWEETEST  AND  BEST  OF  SACRED  SONGS. 

Gems  of  Sacred  Song.    Vocal.   200  pages. 

These  are  not  psalm  tunes,  but  sheet  music  songs,  with  accomp.ini- 
ments  that  may  be  played  either  on  the  Piano  or  Reed  Organ. 

THE  VERT  BEST  VOCAL  DIETS. 

Shower  of  Pearls.    Yooal  Duets.     2iO  pages. 

Duets  by    Mendelssohn,   Glover,   Bisliop   and    others,    includin<r 
nearly  all  that  are  of  acknowledged  beauty.  " 
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^  Sabbath    School   Song   Books.  ^ 


Although  not  tho  newest,  the 
following  have  a  good  reputatioc, 
have  had  a  good  measure  of  suc- 
cess, and  are,  of  course,  new  to 
those  who  have  never  used  them. 

Sparkling  Rubies. 

Hy  ASA  TUVS^JL.    3i  cts. 

Truly  sparkling, crisp,  bright  and 
taking  songs  throughout. 


Glad  Tidings. 

BY  L.  0.  EMERSON  AND 

L.  B.  STARKWEATHER. 

IPriiCe  35  Cents. 

A   wide-awake    book   by    well- 
known  composers. 

Silver  Wings. 

BY  0.  0,  CONVERSE,   Price  35  cts. 

Silver  sweet  melodies  in  excel- 
lent taste. 


The  Casket. 

TWO  VOLS.  IN  ONE.   PRICE  45  CTS, 

M'S    ASA    SSUI,!^. 

Short,  bright  tunes  and  hymns, 
a  great  deal  of  music  for  the 
money. 

THE  RIVER  OF  LIFE. 

By  H.  S.  Perkins 

and  W.  W.  Bentley. 

PRICE   35   CENTS. 

The  Eiver  of  Life  has  been 
thoroughly  announced,  and  very 
extensively  used,  and  may  now 
safely  retire  to  the  second  place 
in  our  descriptive  notices. 

The  book,  however,  is  as  good 
as  ever,  has  a  remarkable  variety 
of  good  songs  by  some  40  well- 
known  authors,  and  may  with 
great  justice  claim  to  be  inferior 
to  none  that  have  appeared. 

Morning  Stars. 


J.  V.  BLAKE. 


35  Cents. 


Designed  especially  for  Liberal 
religious  organizations. 

The  above  are  all  well  worth 
examining,  and  where  not  used 
in  a  school  are  "  handy"  to  pos- 
sess, as  many  attractive  songs 
for  solos,  &c.,  maybe  taken  from 
them. 


iver 


By 


H.  S.  and  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

Price  35  cts.  in  Boards.      30  cts.  in  Paper,  and  $30.00  per 
hundred  in  Boards. 

The  Picture  Title  of  this  new  treasury  of  children's  sacred  songs  is  quite  sug- 
gestive. We  see  before  us  the  wide  expanse  of  a  noble  river,  evidently  clear  as 
crystal,  and  proceeding  out  of  the  mountain  land.  On  these  everlasting  hills 
rests  the  full  radiance  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  bright  distance  wo  may  imagine  all 
kinds  of  beautiful  and  glorious  things. 

Although  much  has  been  said  against  the  present  style  of  Sabbath  School 
music,  the  following  statements  are  manifestly  true. 

1st.  Sabbath  School  Songs  must  be  simple,  how  else  can  average  sabbath  school 
scholars  sing  them  ? 

.Sabbath  School  Songs  must  (generally)  be  bright,  cheerful,  and  of  quick  move- 
ment. This  is  a  matter  of  experience.  Young  singers  soon  tire  of  anything 
else.  Musical  taste  h.as  to  yrow  to  appreciate  classical,-  choral  music.  By  feeding 
a  simple,  elementary  taste,  we  interpose  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  growth. 
It  may  be  .added  that  young  singers,  like  older  ones,  soon  tire  of  even  a  well 
constructed  book ;  and  frequently  need  a  new  one.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation, even  of  thankfulness,  that  publishers  are  thus  induced  to  fill  the  market 
with  their  frequent  editions  of  pure,  fresh,  cheerful  sacred  songs. 

It  is  worth  while  to  say,  also,  that  tho  "trash"  in  Sunday  School  Songs  is  most- 
ly eliminated.    Such  effusions  as 

"  Give  a  boy  a  jacket. 
To  keep  him  from  the  cold," 
have  mostly  sunk  below  the  surface. 


htxd    j|ante. 

Which  may  bo  pcrfonned  by 
tho  older  members  of  a  Sabbath 
SchooL  Music  is  not  difficult, 
stories  are  Bible  Stories,  .and 
when  given  in  costume,  the  effect 
of  the  spectacle  presented  is 
remarkably  beautiful. 


Specimen  Unes  from  hymns  in  the  Shining  Rivbb. 
"  Beautiful  vale  of  rest! 
No  tempest  fierce  shall  ever  roar, 
No  storms  shall  beat  upon  thy  shore  I  " 


"  There  are  angels  arrayed  in  white, 
And  their  wings  are  bathed  in  light" 


"  With  all  tho  angel  choirs. 
With  .all  the  saints  on  earth. 
Pour  out  tho  strains  of  joy  and  bliss, 
Pure  rapture ;  noblest  mirth !  " 


"  Who  aie  these  like  stars  appearing. 
These  before  God's  throne  who  stand ; 
Each  a  golden  crown  is  wearing. 
Who  are  all  this  glorious  band?" 


Specimen  Titles  from  The  Shining  River. 
A  LITTLE  TALK  WITH  JESUS. 
A  SONG  OF  HOME. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

THEY  ARE  WAITING  FOR  ME. 

WALK  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  TRUTH. 

NO  OTHER  FRIEND  LIKE  JESUS. 
HAPPY  HOUR. 
WHEN  WE  GET  HOME  TO  THAT  BEAUTIFUL  LAND. 
JESUS,  ONLY  JESUS. 

MY  PRECIOUS  CLASS  FOR  JESUS. 
WALK  IN  LOVE. 

TELL  ME  THE  STORY  OVER. 
GLAD  TIDINGS. 

KNEELING  AT  THE  THRESHOLD- 
WE  LOVE  TO  SING  OF  HEAVEN. 

WHEN  THE  HARVEST  APPEARS. 

WANDERING  CHILD,  COME  HOME. 

I  HEARD  THE  ANGELS  SLNGING. 
FEEBLE,   FAINTING. 

CHRISTMAS  CHIMES. 
There  are  about  125  others  of  perhaps  equal  beauty,  and  tho  collection  will 
bear  comparison  with  any  other. 

FOE.    S^^XjE    ever,  V  W  HERE. 

A  specimen  copy  mailed,   post-free,  for  Retail  Price. 


©Ij£    ^fautiful     ^ujfn. 
BY  WH.  B.   BRADBURY. 

Price  SO  CM. 

This  well-known  and  favorite 
piece  has  been  recently  drama- 
tised, or  rather  fitted  with  cos- 
tumes and  action.  The  cos- 
tumes cost  no  more  trouble 
than  ordiuai-y  tableaux.  In  its 
new  form,  Esther  is  living  a 
novel  and  splendid  life.  The 
words,  music,  and  action  are 
unexceptionable,  and  the  spec- 
tacle is  a  gorgeous  eastern 
one. 

Has  attracted  crowded  audien- 
ces in  hundreds  of  towns  and 
cities. 


1,1,1,....  fcf 


OB, 


THE  FALL  OF  BABYLON. 

By  George   F.    Root. 

PEiCE  60  CENTS. 


V   ^apfirilu  m3.    J^cstoralion. 

TPmS-CE  50  CEWffS. 

Bjj  Soot  and  Bradbury. 

The  above  are  not  dramatized, 
but  may,  if  thought  best,  be 
easily  costumed  and  accom- 
panied by  tableaux. 

ilgrim    Fathers. 

By  George  F.  Boot. 

Price  50  Cents. 

Illustrates  musically,  early  "Ply- 
mouth' times. 


By  Tiy.  ■WaB.JLIASIS.     .25  Cts. 
A  "  Children's  Oratorio." 


The  CMMreii  of  Jernsalem, 

BY  J.  0.  JOHNSON.      30  CTS. 

For  young  singers  only.  Music 
classical,  and  the  stoiy  is  one 
of  Jewish  History. 


A  Catalogue  describing  the  above  and  about  1,000  other  books  published  by  Ditson  &  Co.,  sent  free  on  application.     Also,  all  books  mailed,  post- 
paid, for  retail  price. 

OLIVER    DITSON    Sz    CO.  CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.         LYON  &  HEALT, 

277  Washington  St.,  Boston.  711  Broadway,  Ne'w  York.  Chicago. 


Ill- 


1^  f  aper  of  %xt  u)i  ITiteratuR 


Whole  No.  S09. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  FEB.  10,  1876.  Vol.  XXXY.  No.  23. 


Dwigkt's   Joukxal    of   Music, 

PuTiIiahed  every  other  Saturday 
OLIVER.    XJITSOISr    <Sb    CO.' 

277  Washington  St.,  Boston,   Mass. 

JOIIX      S.      D  WIGHT,      EDITOR. 


40-TEIIMS-— Tf  mailed  or  c:illed  fur.  $2  00  per  annum; 
delivereil  by  c;irrierH.  S'2..50.     I'jiyment  in  -.idvaru'c. 

AdvertisenientM  will  he  iiiseitLd  .it  tlie  fuliowing  rates  ; 
One  infiertion  irer  line  ."^O  coiitft. 
E.icli  Hubsequenl  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  S.  SI'OONKIC,  PmNTEH.  17  PROVIXCE  ST. 

AIIir«>ECAli  iro.'tff'EXTEOX  will  be  held 
oc  (.'odixM^tnwn,  X  V  .  rfdniuenciiiir  Fob.  1st  , 
under  the  ilivncti.-n  of  Mr.  H,  R.  I'ALMiat  of  New  Yoik 
Citv.  (l.triiirrly  of  Cliir.ii,'  >.) 

Mr.  I'ALMKti  will  id^o  (Mddtirttlic  sessions  of  thr  (>nnir«* 
Co.  N.  Y.  Asrtocirxtlou  nt  Midillero*.vM.  bc^innin;;  Fob.  23d. 
A-^  this  is  one  of  tUo  oldest,  Societies  in  the  State,  tine 
tliini^s  are  expected  of  t'liMii.  908 


MVROX  \V.  WIHTXKY  will  return  to  Hoston  about 
the  1st  of  March,  and  all  letters  may  be  addressed 
',o  him.  can.-  Oliver  Uit^tm  vt  Co. 
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MR.  JOHN"  OUTII.  reci-ntly  returUL-d  from  Kurnpe 
after  live  years  study  witli  the  best  '^ItisiLTS  —  liizf, 
JCtillakf  Lfbent,  Dcppe,  luid  others,  will  receive  a  limited 
number  of  pmnU  oi»  the  l*i;'.no. 

Mr.  Orth  can  be  seen  Mondays  and  Thur'^days  at 
Roston  Conservatory.  Addrcsa  ditto,  or  at  residence,  33 
W.irren  Avenue.  905— Cm 


TlirRS.    FLOR.\.     E.     BARK\ 

',    Vocalist 

and 

iVi 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

124  Chaudle 

•St.. 

near 

Columbus  Avenue. 

[782- 

-ly 

Im  MM  Conseryatory  of  Insic. 
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**        piiys  for  95  hours  instiuction  witli  iho  ablest 
0»  teachers.    Send  for  circulars. 

E.    TOUKJEE, 

904.ly.  Music  Hnll,  Boston. 

HOWARD    E.    PARKHURST, 

Organist  and  Director  of  Music, 

At  First  Church,  (Dr.  Ellis),  Boston, 

TF..\CnEIt   OF 

ORG.VX,  PIANO  AND  COMPOSmOX. 

Tf.kms: -Fifty  Dollars  for  20  Lesions. 
,\ddrc?s.  care  O.  Dltson  &  Co.,  Boston,  or  20  Bowdoin 
St.,  Worcester,  M.ass. 

The  X  Piano  Taboret, 


G .     W .     DUDLEY, 

Teacher   of   Singing    and    Voice   Building. 

(Dr.  H.   R.  .Streeter's  Method)   Room  No.   3, 
Mason  &  Ilaralin's  Building,  154  Tremont  St. 

1.~}>J] 

MR!>.  JENWY  KEMPTOX, 

VOCALIST   AND  TEACHER    OF   SiN&lNQ. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Dirson  it  Co.         !7'.)S 
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8J8-ly 

Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,    New  York. 

llrclior  RrntlKT..'  <.ir»iiil,  .<i<|u;>rp.  nnd 
ll|iri(rlic  I>ianua  aie  the  I, eat  made  in  the  coujitrv. 
lliey  take  the  lead  of  all  first-olass  instruments,  lieing 
iinrivalled  in  heauty  of  tone,  aiul  uerfeciioii  of  mechan- 
ism in  every  tietad. 

Ss^nil  for  Illiiatralril  Cutalos'iip. 

PRICES    REASONABLE. 


r.\TF.\Ti:r>  Arr.n.  nil.  ls:i. 

Manufactured  ty  L.  Postawka  L  Co. 

Factory  at  Osborn's  Planing  Mill,  State  St., 
Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

For  Sale  by  all  FirstCIass  Pianoforte  and  Furniture 

Dealers 
"  We  think  tlie  Stool  one  nt'  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEIN  WAY  &  SO.S'S,  N'ew  York." 

'■  ,Mr.  Postawka's  Adjo'itahK-  Taboret  is  a  lonR  felt  want 
suppli.'d.     We  eoiibider  it  tin-  best  of  the  kind. 

<>.  Dir.silN  S:  OO  ,  lio.slon.  Mass." 


CHURCH    MUSIC. 

-Now  KE.MIV. 
8vo.;  co'n])letc:  40cts.;  or  in  .s:n;j:le  number.^ 
A  Jforniiu;  Coitimunion  atxl  Kvfnin<j   Sfi-xue  in   F.      By 
8.  Pauk.man  TfcKEU.MAN,  llus.  I>oe.,  Caiituar. 
This  work,  though  designed  for  Use  in  the  En!;!i..ih  Cathe- 
drals, is  ci|nally  wed  adapted  to  tile,  capabiliiies  ami    re- 
qilinmcnt-..  „f  onr.VnleruMn  chniches,  and  may  colitidenl- 
ly  be  recoinm   nded  to  their  notice. 

.\lf;o,  bv  the  .i.iMi;  AfTirnn, 
Six  Short  .4nt/:e?ns  /<ir  Ciithedrnt  or  Parish  dtoim.     This 
collection,  though  hilt  leeemlv  pnbliEhed.  Ims  alie.ulvmet 
with   a  large  sale,  and  been  U.ghlv  praised   bv   English 
musieai  critic.s. 

Published  by  XOVF.I.T.O,  EWF.R  &  CO.,  LoDcion, 

.\rid  on  sale  liy 
J.  L.  PETEltS,  S4a  Brcadrray,  X.  T. 


TWO  GEl-LETS  BY  MENDELSSOHN. 

LORELY.      An  unfinished  Opera.       GO    Cents. 
Per  dozen,  S.j.4iJ. 
Complete,   in    that  it    gives    a  -n-ell-rounded 
sali.sfarl  on  to  siiii;  it,  but  n.it  a  wliole  opera. 

FIRST    WALPURGIS    NIGHT. 

Cloth    -51.25.      Boards  $1.00    Paper  80  Cents. 

Commended   to    the  notice   of    Musical    So- 
cieties. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  CHAS,  H.  DIT,50^  <£  CO., 

Boston.  711  B'dway  New  York. 


§nv  §X\m  for  parch. 

V  0  0  A  L  . 

New  Sonss  of  Miss  Jennie  Hughes.      (With 
portrait).  each  40 

Xo.  1.     One  of  the  Boys.     S.  C  to  f. 
2.    Toiuiny,  niakeroom  for  your 

Auntie,     .i.   A  to  e. 
.3.     t'nder  the  Lilacs.     3.  C  to  e. 
Four  Hymns  in  Anthem  form,  by  Eugene  L. 

liuffimjton.  ca.  35 
No.  1.     Gracious  Spirit,     4.  C  to  ;/. 
Souvenir  de  Swampscot  Album,  iiy  Vincenzo 

Cirillo,  ea.  50 
Xo.  2.    A  Mother's  Madness.     (La  madro 

folic)      4.  C  to  f. 
Xo.  :J.     The  Sen-  of  Elisa.     (La  Canto  de 

Elis.a.)     5.  E  to  ;/. 
Xo.  4.     Return.     (Uitorna).     5.  F  to  f?. 
Snllic  by  my  Side.  3.  F  to  f.  V'eazie.  30 

Whin  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross.        4. 

I-''  <"  ''•  Da)iA-,9.  35 

The  PuU-Back.    Song  and  Dance.     3.  E6  to  f. 

,      „,  ,  „  .  Voorlhui/sen.  HO 

1  he  Old  Scissors  Man.     .■?.  G  to  f.    Sturmeclc.  30 
1  hear  the  Banjo  play.     Sonp;  and  Clio.     3. 

I''  t"  f-  Danks.  30 

Tommy,  make  room  for  your  Uncle.     2. 

,  ,      i'^^"  *-'•  Lonsdale.  35 

John  Jones.     Song  and  Cho.     3.  G  to  e. 

„      .      .„  aiurweck.  30 

Our  Patriot  I  las.    3.  E  to  .'/.  Jlonlcij.  40 

God  is  Love.     Hymn  Authem.     3.  D6  to  f. 

T.   *         T  -^.i    CI  o         ^^Hfflnr/ion.  35 

Put  ray  Little  Shoes  away.     Song  and  Cho 


3.     A()  to  f. 
Farewell  Song. 


Sad  is  my  Heart. 


Pratt.  40 
i.  Ab  tof. 
(iarrclt.  30 


Waltzes. 

AroiLscn. 
Aii'iineii. 
Lichncr. 


INSTRUHENTAL. 
Atif  Wiedersehen.     (X\\  revoir). 

3. 
Pom))oii  Galop.  2.  G. 

The  IJfe  of  Youth.    12  easy  pieces 
No.  ;i.     PoliiiKiise.     3.  F. 
"     12.     Nocturne.     2.  I). 
Glissaiido  Mazuik.a.        3.     C.         liaumhach 
Belles  of  the  Kitchen.     Galop  Brillant.     ,3.  (; 

The  Old  Oal;en  Bucket.  Retrospective  Mazui- 
ka.     4.   W,  (;,.y^^_ 

Concert  V  anation.son  the  Austrian  Hymn. 

".     F.  (ForOigan).  Pnine.  \  OQ 

Grand  Waltz.     Potpourri  of  Comic  figures  in 
the  German.  3.  J.  s   K,w,ht. 

Little  One  s  Opertttic  Waltzes.    .■!.  G.  llai/da 

As  happy  a.s  a  Bird.        Moit-eau  de  Salon. 

--       ,;'•    .^■''-  Fallinan. 

\  on  Bueluw. 

Invitation  a  la  Polka..     Op.fi.     fi.  A?). 

Sparkling  Gems.     Waltzes.     3.      Gruemoald 


40 
35 
60 


75 
30 


50 


T.ike  C'are,  March.  3.  Eft. 

Cajirice  Hcroitjue.     Op.  97.     4.  F.h. 
Fcnella.     Valse  de  Sakin.       4.  Eft. 
Tluee  Sonatinas.     By  T.  Kuklau. 


No. 


C. 
G. 
F. 


ID 

50 

(^unf/'l.  :',o 
ICollinr/.  40 
Matti'i.  00 
Op.  20. 

50 
75 
75 


Books, 

GE.VS  OF  Englisq  Soxo. 

Boards,  S2.50.      Cloth,  6:3.00.      Fine  Gilt  S4  00 

Uioil  ScuoOL  Ciiont.     For  High  Schools   Acadl 

emies  and  Seminaries.     Bv  L.  O.  Emek- 

soN  ami  W.  S.  Tii.DE.v. ' 

Price  il.OO,  or  $U.OU  per  dozen. 

Xlf^IC  Br  M.^L.-ifuslc  is  sent  by  mall,  the  expense  ho- 
m,;  two  cent,  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof 
aoouloiie  cent  for  a,,  ordnmry  piece  of  mu-io.  Per.on. 
at  a  .1, stance  will  hnd  the  conveyance  a  savnis  of  ti ine  and 
expense  1,1  obt..,„ing  supplies.  BookB  liao  uLo  be  ^But  at 
double  these  rales.  ^  "* 


D-WIGIIT'S    JOUElSrAL    OF    MUSIC 


APPENDIX    TO       ■''■ 

||oore'fi  Jncnclopi^diii  of  ||iitiic. 

BY 

J" .    "W .    3N,a:  o  o  E,  E . 
Price   50   cts. 

Mr.  Moore  lins  tlciio  a  vahialile  -.Tork  for  the 
present,  as  well  as  tlie  future  of  Americnn  imisic. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  realize,  as  our  clcsfeiulaiits 
will,  that  we  are  of  the  " fo' ef ather.s"  in  ait  on 
this  side  of  the  Atl:intie.  Now  Mr.  Moore  has. 
inlii.slar<;efyelo|ieilia,  (§(">.)  industriously  noted 
down  eveiythiiiff  uielodious  that  lias  happened 
fiom  the  time  of  Tubal  (^ain  to  A. IX  ]S.")4,  and 
in  the  present  Appendix  hrincstoRether  musieal 
information  that  lias  aeeumurated  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  larger  book. 
,^  A  very  convenient  book  for  reference. 


BOILSTOH  CIDB  COLLECTION 


German  and  English  Foar-Part  Songs. 

For  Men's  Voices.  Price  SI. 50. 

It  is  an  eneouragiufj  sign  of  progress,  that 
enough  of  male  quaitcts  and  societies  shonid 
have  sprung  into  existence,  to  warrant  the  pub- 
lication of  this  line  booli. 

Its  excellence  is  endorsed  by  the  names  of  the 

.authors,— Macfarren,  Sullivan,  Srhiibert,  Essei-, 

Adarns,    Kubinstein,    Benedict.   Ilartcl,  Seifert, 

Neumann,  Liszt,  Von  Bree.  and  a  score  of  others. 

2''0  pages,  well  filled. 


BY  J.  C.    D.    PAIIKEB. 

Price  CO  cents. 

Not  Songs  with  1  parts,  biit  7  Songs  or  Glees, 
each  of  which  has  four  parts. 

As  originally  sung  hy  the  musical  Club  under 
Mr.  Parker,  they  attracted  mnch  attention,  and 
were  pronounced  favorites.  Favorite  Glees  are 
not  plenty.    Try  them ! 


IPOSITIOHS 

PERFORMED  BT 


Gavotte.     From  Ghick's  Don  Juan.  Trans,  by 

//.  John.  40 
Chaconne.     In  F.  C.  F.  HaiuUl.  60 

Polonaise  Cbaracteristique.  S.  Moniunzko.  0'> 
Gavot  e.  J-  P-  Gotlhanl.  50 

March  Heroique.  Op.  3.  if.  Von  JJntlow.  60 
Bach's  Fantasie.     In  C  minor.  35 

Beethoven's  Jloonlight  Sonata.  Op.27,  Jfo.2.  1.00 
Rhapsodies  Hongroises.     No.  U.  Listz.  1.25 

Polacca  Brillante.  In  E  major.  Von  )Viber.  75 
Kondo.  In  G.  Op.  51,  No.  2.  Beethoven.  75 
Movement  from  Beethoven's  Sonata.     Op.  31. 

No.  3.  50 

Nocturne.     Op.  37,  No.  2.  Chopin.  50 

OUTER  DITSON  &  CO.,  CJIAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

Boston.  711  Br'ilway,  K.  T. 

PUBLISHEIiS. 


DiTBO?!  ^  O©.! 


SnCCESSORS  TO 


922    CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 


J.  M.  ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

Sheet  Music,  Music  Book,  Music  for  Pencdicals, 
l^aflj'.s,  MuSic  Titles,  Etc 

N.  E.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  Fifth  Streets, 
PHILAIIKLPIIIA. 


I' 


CENTEWNiAL    COLLECTION 

J  OK 

Olb  Folk's  Oo^^CEETSe 

By  Dr.  Tourjee.         40  cts. 

Containing  nil  of  the  old  songs,  and  "  a  p-eat 
deal  more."  That  is.  the  number  of  "  stock 
pieces"  usually  heard  in  the  well-known  ancient 
concerts  is  quite  limited.  Dr.  Touije  ehas  un- 
eai  tlicil  a  number  more,  and  all  are  true  antiques 
and  worthy  of  performance. 

As  the  year  J87()  will  be  great  for  memorial 
celebrations,  this  will  be  a  most  convenient  book 
from  which  to  extract  appropriate  music. 


New  and  Beautiful  Instrument. 


T  II  E 


An  exquisite  combination,  adding  fo  the  capac- 
ity of  the  organ  much  of  that  of  the  pi.inofoite 
and  harp.  With  .i  dotible-reed  orgasi.  complete 
and  perfect  in  everv  respect,  is  comI)ined  a  new 
in-vtrument,  the  PIANO-HARP,  the  tones  of 
which  aie  produced  by  steel  tongues  or  bars, 
rigid'y  set  in  steel  plates  affixed  to  a  sounding 
box,  and  struck  by  liamracis,  as  in  the  piano- 
forte. The  tones  are  of  a  puie.  silvery,  bell-like 
quality,  very  beautifid  in  combination  or  alter- 
nation with  the  oigan  tones.  The  organ  may 
be  used  alone,  and  is  in  every  respect  as  complete 
and  perfect  an  organ  as  without  the  PIANO- 
riARP.  or  maybe  used  with  the  PIANO-HAKP; 
the  latter  may  be  used  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion with  any  or  all  the  stops  of  the  organ,  to 
which  it  adds  greatly  in  vivacity,  life  and  variety; 
adapting  it  to  a  much  wider  range  of  music. 

Upon  its  invention  and  introduction,  about  a 
year  since,  this  new  instrument  was  received 
with  so  much  f.avor,  that  the  demand  greatly 
exceeded  the  manufacturers"  utmost  ability  to 
supply;  so  that  they  have  bad  no  occasion  to 
adverlise  it  extensively.  Having  now  i)erfected 
facilities  for  a  large  supply,  they  offer  it  with 
confidence  to  the  public. 

The  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS  are  now 
sold  for  cash,  or  for  monthly  or  quarterly  pay- 
ments or  are  icnted  until  rent  pays  for  them. 

Circulars,  with  drawimrs  and  lull  descriptions, 
free.  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.  1^4 
Tremnnt  street.  Boston  ;  25  Union  square.  NEW 
YORK;  SO  and  82  Ad.ams  street,  CHICAGO. 


A  Welcome  Visitor ! 

OUR  NEW  SABBATH  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 
THE 


BY   n.    S.  AND  ■W.  O.  PEKKIXS. 

Full  of  bright,  sweet,  pure,  .■iMnSng  songs,  of 
which  there  can  never  be  too  many. 
Uon't  got  a  new  book  before  examining  this. 


IE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CHOffi. 

FOB 

High  Schools  Academies,  &c., 

By  L.  O.  Emekson  and  W.  S.  Tilden. 
Price  SI. 00.  $0.00  Per  dozen. 

This  new  bonk  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
THE  HOUR  OF  SINGING.  Those  who  have 
used  that  very  useful  and  popular  book,  will 
need  no  urging  to  adopt  a  new  work  by  the 
same  authors. 

OLIVER  DirSON  &  CO.,        CH.VS.  H.  I)ITSO>'  fc  CO., 
Boston.  ;il  B'wEj-,  N.  I. 

rUBLISHEBS. 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

Pi'Ice  in  Uoanls,  $2.r.O.     In  ( lolh,  $3.00. 
Clofli,  Fine  Gill  for  Presents,  $4.00. 

The  latest  book  of  Dilson  *  Go's  Ilojir;  "Mt^sr- 
CAt.  Linn  ATtY,  and  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  other.  A  large  number  of  extra  good 
songs  have,  during  the  last  year  or  two.  come 
into  popular  notice  and  approval.  The  best  of 
these,  with  a  half  dozen  of  classics,  (omitted  in 
other  books)   form  this  fiist-class  col'ection. 

There  are  about  75  songs.  Pages  full  sheet 
music  size. 


FOR  CONGREGATIONS,  SCHOOLS  &  THE  HOME. 

Price  40  cents,  $.;.5  per  100. 

For  CoNGHEGATioxs,  who  need  but  a  small 
book.  Its  tunes  arc  the  best,  most  skilfully 
selected,  and  the  hymns  are  sufficient  in  nitmb  r 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

For  Sciiooi.s,  for  opening  and  c'osing  ser-  . 
vices.  It  is  quite  desirable  that  in  scl-ools  and 
seminaries,  pupils  should  become  acquainted 
with  current  sacred  music.  This  is  just  what  is 
wanted.  Either  one,  two,  three  or  four  paits 
maybe  learned.  The  book  will  always  be  useful, 
and  need  not  be  changed,  like  other  school 
books,  from  time  to  time. 

For  the  Home.  Ei  ing  quite  handy  and  porta- 
ble, it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  '"lying  aionnd  " 
in  a  sitting  room  or  on  the  Piano,  ready  for 
evening  or  Sunday  evening  sings  by  the  chil- 
dren, by  the  family,  or  by  assembled  neighbors. 
OLIYEB  DITSON  &  CO.,  CIIAS.  H.  PITSOJf  CO., 
Boston.  711  B'dnar,  X.  T. 

PTTOT-ISHEKS. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSCN.       JOHNC    HAYNES. 
(Successors  to  Massn  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  &  Co.) 

MUSIC     PUBLISHERS 

AND  I>EALE):.S  3>' 

M  lisic,  ftsic  Boflls, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

Kew  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

E  D  \y.     S  C  U  U  B  E  R  T  II     &     CO. 

!iViPO.iTERS  AND  PUBUSHERS  OF  MUSIC, 


Ko.  23  UNION  SQUARE, 

KEW   TOEK. 
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LYON     &     H  E  A  L  y , 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

■Rliolesale  and  Eetail   Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Book?,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music.  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West,  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  A  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Bot;ton  Prices. 

r:^=ln  addition  to  the  publications  ot  JJessrs. 
O.  Ditson  it  to.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
;.U  Music  and  ilusic  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Jfu.S'ic.  [794— 3m 
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Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe. 

Poem  by  Rev.  Ciiarlks  T.  Brooks,  reatl  liy  liiin  in  the 
Memorial  Services  .-it  the  Boston  Unsic  Hall,  Feb.  8,1876. 

At  evi'iiin2;.  in  an  .\I|iine  vali-, 

I  walclieil  tin-  nmmila'iM  s\immUs  wilite 

Flame  ro^y  rcil,  ihen  slowly  pale 

liel'ure  till'  dpepenini;  sliailes  of  night. 

Wher.  from  tiie  waning-  fare  of  d.iy 

The  last  faint  shallow  nf  a  flii«h 
Behim!  the  nioiiiitains  tiled  a'.v.ay, 

There  fell  a  jnomenlary  lui'.h. 

Then  Rurhlenly  a  thrill  of  awe 

lian^-  tliron^h  the  silent  vnle — for  lo  I 

That  speetral  tnountnin-ohain  I  saw 
Lit  Willi  a  preteriialiiral  ;;low  ; 

As  if,  beliind  that  wall  of  snow, 

The  sunken  sini  were  sliin  iil;  tliroiiyli, 

Ami  sniiiiii'.;  to  (ii,.  w.iiM  h.-l.-.v 
One  more  last  heavenly  allien  ! 

Who  that  has  .seen  those  oveninir  shows 
Their  look  and  voice  ean  e'er  for;^et  ? 

Can  the  pure  world  that  then  arose 
On  the  souPs  vision  ever  set  ? 

Th<mn;h  death's  pale  moiinlains  hide  the  sun 

Of  noble  lives  from  mortal  eyes. 
Oil.  deem  not  then  lliiir  day  is  done  I 

They  sniil;  in  liijjlier  heavens  *.o  rise  ! 

As  thronp^li  life's  twili^'.it  vale  we  so. 

Time's  pil.:vims  in  tlii<  earlhlv  land, 
Transpieieeil  by  Ihat  nndyi"^' ^low. 

How  bri;^lit  those  sbadowy  iiiountain.s  standi 

The  boundary  liills  are  Ihev  that  rise 
And,  lookinsi  on  onr  earthly  night, 

Veil  and  reveal  lo  mortal  I'ye's 
The  land  of  everlasting  light. 

Kay,  cuardian  shades  of  mi:;h(y  dead, 

A  clond  of  witnes.sea  for  God" 
Are  they — that  wateh  the  road  we  tread, 

Wliieh  their  as<'eiiding  siiiiits  iroil. 

A  cloud  of  sliinin;  ones — a  hand 
Arrayed  in  raiment  wliite  as  snow; 

Transli^urini;  ail  this  evening,-  land 
With  a  prophetic  morniug  glow. 

Such  bright  and  blessptl  vi.^ions  cheer 
Our  hearts,  who  here  love's  triluitc  pay; 

Thr<uigh  memory's  sun.set  clouds  shine  clear. 
Red  omens  of  a  heavenlv  day  ! 

Peace  from  tlie  soul's  bright  Iracl;  comes  down 
Liko  evening  starlight  on  the  vale  ! 

We  .see  the  victor's  starry  crown, 

AnU  6aj-,  Farewcdl  !  Farewell  and  Hail ! 

We  feel  a  void  which  none  can  fill 

But  He  who  lilK-d  ihat  soul  with  light; 

In  Him  we  know  it  lives,  and  slill 

Shall  work  e'en  here  with  kindling  might. 

"  The  spirit  of  the  Lord"— so  spake 

His  genius — •■  hath  anointed  me 
^^itll  power  (he  pri-on  doors  to  break. 

And  set  the  darkened  captives  free. 

So  speaks  the  record  of  a  life 

\V  hose  breath  was  freedom,  love  and  truth  ; 
That  kept  in  manhood's  toil  and  strife 

The  fi  esliness  and  the  fire  of  youth. 

True  follower  of  the  Son  of  Man, 

The  Captain  of  .Salvation  — !.e 
Fought  ever  foremost  in  the  van, 

Battling  lor  light  and  libertv. 

But  chielly  in  the  field— how  ble-t  I 

Where  Genius  works  with  Goodues, — where 


Peace  hath  her  victories — with  zest 
Of  tireless  love,  he  labored  there. 

He  g.ave — with  what  a  keen  didight! 

Eves  to  llie  p'iifjrrx  of  the  blind. 
To  /"ce/  their  way  with  inner  light 

Along  the  sunny  hills  of  mind. 

And  a-  a  j>ibrrini  of  the  niuht, 

Groping  his  dark-some  wav  forlorn.' 

Shows  rm  his  kindling  cheeks  the  light 
Reflected  from  the  breaking  morn  — 

So.  as  along  the  raiserl  highwav 

Their  eager  fiiigers  hurried  on. 
How  o'(.r  ea(di  sightless  face  the  rav 

Of  joy — an  inner  sunrise — shone  I 

Nav.  was  there  one  who  seemed  by  fate 
Cut  ofT  from  converse  with  her  kind, 

Death's  liberating  hand  to  wait 

In  threefold  wall.- — deaf,  dumb  and  blind  ? 

E'en  there  his  (latient  love  could  find, 
Bv  the  fir-.e  thread  of  touch,  a  wav 

To  guidr-  the  groping,  struggling  mind 
From  its  dark  labyrinth  into  day. 

All  these  now  monrn  for  him.  as  (hey 
That  sorrow  w  h  n  a  father  dies  ; 

A  deepi'r  shadow  clouds  /Ji--ir  day. 
-\  sun  has  vanishe.l  from  (heir  skies  ! 

For  now  ?ih  eves  are  sealed  ' — but  when 
Thev  meet  him  in  the  home  on  high. 

The  shepherd  and  his  flock  shall  then 
See  face  (o  face  an  I  e\-e  to  eve. 


Martial  Music  in  Germany. 

[From  T.'if  .V,iii,,jl  World,  Luiil.in,  .Ian.  22,] 

Since  tliR  cnmmencoment  nf  the  present  oen- 
tiiry.  imnieroiis  nfoasion.il  piorcs  have  been 
pulilislieil.  ospceially  in  Vienna  and  iluringtlic 
Wars  nf  Delivenince.  to  e(d(dirate  every  impor- 
tant feat  of  arms.  The  niimher  of  '•  jiolitie.al"' 
(Iraniatie  perfornianrcs  and  concerts,  rlnring 
the  years  131:!,  tdM,  and  1<1.-,,  i,s  w(dl  niirh 
inealenlahle.  It  is  a  rem.arkalile  faot.  ton.  that, 
at  this  epneh.  eotnposiM'S  of  the  first  rank  took 
jiart  in  piditics  with  iin])ortant  works.  P.eetho- 
veir.s  Schhicht  hci  Villorin.  (Tin:  /?.??//<'  of  Virto- 
ri/i)  was  nndotihtedly  the  most  popular  .among 
them.  It  was  plaveil  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
Sth  necemlier,  1S13,  in  the  great  hall  nf  the 
University.  Vienna,  and  was  got  up  liy  M;il/el, 
the  inetdianiciau  (who  took  the  opportunity  to 
exhibit  his  "Mechanical  Tnimpeter")  for  tlie 
lienefit  nf  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians  wonnde.l 
in  the  battle  of  Manau.  Cccthoven  himsidf 
conducted  the  renitirkable  p'Tformance.  in 
which  all  the  most  prominent  artists  of  Vienna 
took  jiart.  Spnhr  and  ^laysedcr,  for  instance,  as 
violinists-  Hninmel  at  the  big  drum;  and  Sa- 
lieri  as  diiector  of  the  alarums. 

The  Sch!/ichf  hci  Viltoria  was  repeated  on  the 
VM\  Deccinher,  and  also  frequently  during  the 
few  following  years.  Its  vigorous  and  highly 
popular  realism  assured  forMt  unfailing  suc- 
cess, as  long  as  the  War  of  Dcdiveranee  w-as 
still  fresh  in  men's  minds.  By  earnest  judges. 
it  is  true,  in;iny  stem  things  were  said  almut 
the  work,  which,  though  one  of  Beethoven's 
greatest  sncc<'sses,  constitutes  only  an  unim- 
portant leaf  in  his  wreath  nf  l.-iurels.  "The 
women  now  know  to  a  tittle  all  about  a  battle, 
luit  it  is  a  long  while  since  anyone  has  under- 
stood what  music  is."  wrote  Zelter  to  Goethe. 

In  Prague  the  Schlncht  h/>i  Vittorin  was  given 
twice.  :ind.  as  C.  M.  v.  "Weiier  wrote  to  Roch- 
litz  •' riearh/  proved  a  failure."'  "  Probalily  " 
he  went  on  to  say.  "  because  too  much  was 
expected,  and  because  the  attempt  at  real-bat- 


tle-paiiiting  is  alw.ays  a  ticklish  and  unw-orthy 
piece  of  business." 

Beethoven  had  a  share  in  two  otheroccasion- 
al  pieces  celebrating  the  War  of  Deliverance. 
The  first  was  the  music  to  Dunker's  patriotic 
drama  of  Leonon;  Prochaid'a  (martial  chorus, 
romance,  and  me'.odramatic  pieces,  nnpiib- 
lishedl.  He  scored,  also,  the  "Funeral  March" 
from  the  A  flat  major  Sonata,  Op.  2(5,  to  be 
played  during  the  performance  of  the  .same 
drama.  His  other  important  labor  was  the 
Cantata;  I)tr  glorrrichi'  Aiiip-nhlii-l:  {Tin:  ahi-ioti.t 
yfoment),  by  Professor  .\.  AVcussenbach,  of 
Salzburg.  This  occasional  piece  (not  pub- 
lished until  after  Beethoven's  death)  is  styled 
in  the  original  manuscript,  DtT  heilirie  Au- 
genlilkk  ('J'.'ie  ".Hiicrf'(V  Moment).  It  was  per- 
formed at  Beethoven's  concert,  on  the  morning 
of  the_  201  h  Xovember,  ISM,  before  all  the 
Sovereigns,  great  Lords  and  Ladies  of  the  Vi- 
enna Congress,  and  repeateii  mi  the  2nd  De- 
cember. When  Castelli,  in  his  Memoirs,  calls 
the  lin]ierial  Councillor  and  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery. Dr.  '\V<'issenbach,  a  -'distiiiguished  poet.'' 
and  his  ])oetic  elTusion  "genuine  )iearls."  Cas- 
felli's  verdict  is  more  than  friemlly.  But  it 
was  not  tlu^  t(!Xt  alone  that  was  mortal  in 
Beethoven's  Cantata.  F.  Uochlitz  adapted  to 
the  music  another  and  a  better  text:  Die  hcxte 
Ton  (The.  hest  Tone),  but  could  not  permanently 
rescue  the  composiiion.  Lastly,  Beethoven 
furnished  two  smaller  contributions  for  the  fes- 
tiv^U  pieces:  O'ltc  Kiicliridit  (1811),  and  Lie 
Ehr>'npr:,rte  dSl.'i).  .V  fi-w  days  after  Beetho- 
ven's Sclthirht  hci  Vittorin  (B.i'ttk  nf  Victoria), 
a  Cantata  Die  Mdarhl  hci  T^ipzig  (The  Bnttk  of 
T.eij'/<i/-).  by  Paul  Maschek.  w-as  performed  at 
the  Christinas  Concert  of  the  Society  of  Musi- 
cians. It  was  characterized  by  C.  ^f.  von  We- 
beras  "a  monstrosity  of  bad  declamation,  noise, 
and  triviality." 

Another  musical  Srhhicld  hri  T^ipsic  was  pro- 
duced by  Friedrich  Starke,  a  regimental  band- 
master, in  th(!  large  Uedoutensaal.  Vienna, 
(ISK)).  with  the  aid  of  five  regimental  bands, 
30  trumpets,  00  drums,  rattles,  cannon,  etc. 

.\fter  the  Battle  of  Lei]isic,  there  were  fes- 
tive pieces  and  ctiutatas  without  end.  Caroline 
Pichler  furnished  Spohr  w-ith  the  text  for  a 
Cantata;  Die,  Jjcfreiung  Detitxchhuijl's  (The  J)e- 
Ureranrc  of  Oermnny).  The  comiiosition  w-as 
completed  in  ?*Iarch  lSl-1,  but  could  not  be  per- 
formed as  it  w-as  imiiossible,  to  obtain  the  use 
of  the  Grand  Heiloutensaal.  and,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  large  .\pollo-Saal,  there  w-as 
not  a  second  large  concert  room  in  Vienna.  It 
was  not  till  181.")  that  Spohr  heard  his  Cantata 
at  the  musical  Festival  of  Frankenhausen ;  it 
was  performed  at  Vienna  in  1819. 

The  news  of  the  entry  of  the  .Vllies  into  Par- 
is (4th  April,  181-})  reached  Vienna  on  the  11th 
April,  and  sent  every  one  into  a  state  of  joyous 
excitement.  Fr.  Trietsclike  had  written  for 
the  welcome  event,  and  caused  to  be  rehearsed, 
,a  one-act  ])iece  interspersed  with  songs,  Gitte 
2viichricht  (Oooi  Xews).  With  this  occasional 
))iece,  the  most  successful  w-hich  appearei'  at 
this  remarkable  period,  was  the  pulilic  of  the 
Kiiruthnerthor  Tlieater  surprised,  on  the  very 
day  that  brought  intelligence  of  the  taking  of 
Paris.  The  musical  numbers  in  it  (partly- 
adapted  and  partly  composed  im  i)urpose)  were 
by  Mozart.  Beethoven,  Weigl,  Hummel.  Gyro- 
wetz,  and  Kanne.  The  return  of  the  Emperor 
to  Vienna  was  colclirated  bj  all  sorts  of  occa- 
sioniil  pieces.  The  manager  of  the  Kiirnthner- 
thor  Theater  produced,  on  the  19th  .lone,  ISl-t, 
Die  M^eihc  der  Z-il'inft  (The  Cui.ieeration  of  the 
F'lt'irr).  the  b-iok  by  Sonideithner,  the  music 
by  Weigl;  while  at  the  Theatre  an  der  Wiea 
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Ilicir  u  :is  liroii'^'lit  mil  l>ir,  /iiirl-j'ithrt  ilr.t  Kni- 
srrx  ( 'I'he  Kiiijicrnr'n  HiUirii).  ;i  iiiccc  i;itcrs|icrHi'(l 
with  sniips  hy  Dr.  Eiiimini'l  Vuillil  ((■clcliriitc'd 
snliseqiUHitly  as  :i  preacher),  .and  iiuiHic  hy 
llumniel.  The  mtinaffcr  of  the  last-nameil 
thratr.'  was,  also,  cxceedinirly  active  in  u'cltintj 
up  concerts  for  "  tliosc  connect:('d  with  the 
Dtaitschineister  Regiment,"  "  for  tliose  wonnd- 
ed  at  Kulni,"  etc.,  etc.  Patriotic  recitations 
and  songs,  l>y  Eniannel  Veithl,  Castelli,  Weis- 
seid)acli.  Caroline  Pichler,  with  music  l)y 
Weigl,  Salieri,  Gyrowetz,  etc.,  as  well  as  "Pat- 
riotii^  Talileaux,"  with  cxiilaniitory  sonnets  by 
Fr.  TicitschUa  ("Louisa  Procliaska"  being  of 
course  a  necessary  feature  in  tliem),  were  the 
order  of  the  day. 

The  festivities  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
gave  more  occupation  to  virtuosi  than  to  com- 
posers. The  number  of  new  occasional  pieces 
was  small,  and  people  managed  with  the  best 
of  the  old  ones.  A  patriotic  piece,  interspersed 
with  songs.  Die  Ehrcvpfurte  (The  Portal  of  Hon- 
our), by  Fr.  Treitschke,  peiformed  at  the 
Ivaiiithnertlir.v  Theater,  on  the  15th,  IGth,  and 
2:!rd  July,  1S1.5,  and  then  with  "appropriate 
alterations,"  on  the  ord  and  4th  October,  in 
honor  of  the  Emperor's  Saint's  Day,  was  decked 
out  with  music  Ijy  Hummel.  B.  A.  Weber,  Scy- 
fried,  Weig!,  and  Beethoven.  (The  final  mel- 
ody was  by  the  last.) 

The  only  notable  musical  work  directly  cele- 
brating the  ])resence  of  the  Sovereigns  was 
Beetlioven's  Glorreichrr  Aii;/eMici,  a  wonder- 
ful moment  in  the  democratic  career  of  him 
who  created  the  Eroirn.  An  important  occa- 
sional piece,  C.  M.  von  Weber's  Cantata,  Knmpf 
unci  Sky  {Buttle  and  Victor)/),  to  which  tlie  com- 
poser attached  especial  value,  was  never,  as  far 
as  I  know,  produced  in  Vienna;  it  was,  how- 
ever, performed  most  successfully  at  Prague  in 
1810.  A  year  previous  Weber  published  in  the 
advertisement  sheet  of  the  Lc!p:;iger  Allgemcinc 
Musikii'itung  the  following  notice: — 

"On  the  .subject  of  the  Battle  of  La  Belle 
Alliance,  I  have  undertaken  the  composition  of 
a  C'antata  with  the  title  Kampf  vnd  Sieg,  to 
celebrate  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy  in  the 
year  181."),  a  fact  I  deem  it  necessary  to  make 
public,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
unpleasantness  of  others  selecting  the  same 
theme." 

According  to  this,  he  strongly  suspected  the 
patriotic  fertility  of  his  colleagues,  and  he  had 
reason  for  so  doing.  The  series  of  musical 
descriptive  effusions  wliich  then  .apjicared  was 
endless.  Steilielt  wrote  a  grand  Pianoforte 
Fantasia,  "  Die  Zerstfirung  von  IMoscow  " 
("The  Destruction  of  JIoscow,")  in  which  the 
"  Marlliorough  Song,"  "God  Save  the  King," 
and  all  kinds  of  national  marches  figured;  in 
wliich  the  flight  of  the  army  was  portrayed, 
etc.  Glaser  published  a  "  Schlacht  bei  Belle 
Alliance"  ("The  Battle  of  Belle  Alliance,"') 
text  by  Pustkuchen,  for  voice  and  pianoforte 
accompaniment;  Heydenrich,  an  orchestral 
picture,  entitled  "Die  Schlacht  bei  Aspern  " 
("The  Battle  of  Aspern,")  etc. 

The  most  famous  and  most  enduring  gift 
made  by  music  to  the  national  spirit  of  the  time 
were  C.  M.  von  Weber's  settings  of  Theodor 
Korucr's  I.cicr  und  Schwert  (composed  in  181 1). 
The  enthusiasm  in  this  case  was  no  affected 
enthusiasm,  but  darting,  flashing  fire,  that 
wanned  and  lighted  up  everything.  These 
songs  were,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  costly 
musical  gems  and  a  political  power;  they  are, 
properly  speaking,  the  only  specimens  of  the 
occasional  music  of  that  period  which  have 
lasted  to  the  present  day.  In  Vienna,  it  was 
comparatively  a  long  time  before  Leier  inid 
Sclurert  v.'ere  known.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  it 
was  not  until  after  1820  that  any  of  the  music 
■\vas  played  there,  a  fact  which  is  the  more 
striking,  as  the  poet,  Theodor  Korner,  was  so 
well  known  and  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  Aus- 
trian capit.al.  For  Kiruer,  personally,  art 
came  forwarcl  with  only  a  very  modest  com- 
memorative tribute,  namely  an  :  "Elocutionary 
Entertainment  as  funereal  Celebration  for  Th. 
Korner,"  which  was  given  by  his  friend,  Th. 


vou  Sydow,   on   (helllli  March,    1814,  in  the 
l.-ugi'  room  of  the  iJoman  ICniperor. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Societyof  the 
Friends  of  Music,  also,  the  most  imp<H'tant  mu- 
sical institution  in  Austi'ia,  sprung  up  under 
the  pafrioti;'  tendencies  of  the  year  1813,  and 
actually  won  oflicial  recognition  of  its  exist- 
ence in  the  sunbeams  of  the  Vienna  Congress. 
It  is  true  that  the  development  of  musical  dilet- 
tanteeism  in  Vienna  htul,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  been  working  up  to  tlie  organization 
and  unison  of  tlie  various  elements  involved, 
and  would  (tliough  not  till  somewhat  laterper- 
haps)  have  attained  tins  end  even  without  the 
AVar  of  Deliverance.  But  the  decisive  outward 
impulse  was  really  a  patriotically  political  im- 
pulse; the  musical  amateurs  of  Vienna  wanted 
to  organize  a  grandiose  entertainment  for  the 
benelit  of  the  iidiabitants  of  the  Marchfeld,  who 
had  been  most  severely  liit  by  the  war.  The 
entertainment  was  the  performance  of  Handel's 
Timotheus  in  the  Imperial  Riding  School  (then 
granted  for  the  first  time  for  a  musical  object), 
on  the  29th  November,  1813.  The  receipts 
amounted  to  between  10,000  and  30,000  florins, 
Viennese  currency,  to  which  the  Emperor  con- 
tributed 1,000  florins  more.  On  the  ?,rd  De- 
cember, the  performance  was  repeated,  and 
Iji'oughtin  14,000  ilorins.  During  the  sitting 
of  the  Congress,  the  Association  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Emperor  Francis — a  few  days 
after  it  had  performed  Handel's  Samson,  before 
the  assembled  inonarchs.  Caroline  Pichler, 
who  sang  in  the  chorus  on  the  occasion,  informs 
us,  in  her  Dnnlacurdiglidten,  that  all  those  who 
took  part  in  the  ]jerformance  had  to  appear  in 
full  dress,  the  ladies  in  white  Avith  ornaments, 
the  gentlemen  in  black  tail-coats  with  crush 
hats.  This  etiquette  and  the  injunction  to  ab- 
stain from  all  applause  addressed  to  the  public, 
spread,  unfortunately,  "a  chilling  atmosphere 
over  the  performers.'' 

An  echo  of  these  political  events  was  heard 
in  F.  W.  Berner's  cantata:  "Feier  des  allge- 
mcinen  Friedens")  ("The  Celebration  of  Uni- 
versal Peace,")  given  in  1818  at  the  Burgthea- 
ter,  and  the  ]ierformaace  of  Spohr's  Brfreites 
DcutscTdand  (Germany  freed),  in  1819.  From 
that  time  political  strains  were  totallv  silent 
down  to  March,  1348. 

Ed.  IIasslics. 


The  "Edinburgh  Review"  on  Wagner. 

The  writer,  in  the  prefatory  portion  of  his 
essay,  thus  describes  the  present  stage  of  mu- 
sical art: — 

Of  all  the  fnpnis  of  art  practised  in  the  present  d,ay. 
tlipre  is  but  one  which  is  the  result  of  an  impulse 
and  feelitjo-  peculiar  to  the  morlern  period,  and  hav- 
ing no  reference  to  precedents  of  .a  former  age. 
Music  is  the  (iffspring  of  the  latest  sprini^tide  of  cre- 
ative energj-,  wliicli  has  reached  its  liei'rht.  we  may 
almost, say,  within  the  experience  of  men  of  the 
present  generation.  It  is  true  th.it  in  a  certain 
sense  the  pedigree  of  the  art  m.'iy  be  traced  further 
back  tlian  such  an  observation  would  .sniigest. 
Without  counting  tlie  echoes  of  p'.ipulnr  or  of  relig- 
ious S(irig  which  reach  our  ears  faintly  from  more 
remote  periods,  we  h.^ve  the  solemn  interwoven 
harmonies  of  the  school  of  Palestrina,  and  the  part 
songs  and  m.Tdrigals  which  save  a  sober  gaiety  to 
the  festivities  of  old  English  homes.  But  music 
has  run  a  new  and  great  career  since  Milton  invoked 
the  "  Sphere-born  harmonious  sisters,  Voice  and 
Verse."  Not  to  speak  of  the  extension  of  their  com- 
bined triumphs  in  Or.at(rrio  and  (with  certain  limi- 
tations to  be  hereafter  considered)  in  Opera,  it  has 
been  long  since  discovered  that  the  younger  sister 
was  not  dependent  on  the  elder — that  music  had 
her  own  langnaoe  and  her  own  utterances  iip.art  from 
poetry,  and  had  strength  and  resources  for  pursuing 
her  own  independent  course.  Commencing  with 
forms  of  composition  appealing  ratiior  to  the  reason 
than  the  fancy  of  the  listener— with  expositions  of 
the  logical  elaboration  of  themes  according  to  a  pre 
scribed  form  and  in  direct  reference  to  a  scientitio 
basis — instrumental  music  has  gradually  invaded 
the  realms  of  sentiment  and  imngination.  has  extend- 
ed and  amplified  her  forms  of  expression,  and  called 
to  her  aid  new  resources  in  the  tune-coloring  afford- 
ed by  the  ?'?»*/■«  other  various  oi'gans  of  speech, 
till  in  the  Symphony,  as  developed'  by  Beethoven, 


we  hnvc'some  of  the  dce|iest  and  most  intense  ex- 
jM'Cssions  f)f  j)oelic  feeling  which  have  e\'er  stirrcil 
the  Icarts  of  mankind.  Alter  such  a  triumph  an 
anticlimax  was  ineviinl-ile  ;  and  thona'h  we  can  by 
no  meiins  sav  that  the  poetic  fire  has  been  quenched 
— thoui;-h  new  and  genuine  voices  have  spoken  to 
us  since  fh^n.  if  not  with  the  same  deep  )/.-ithos.  yet 
in  tones  which  have  the  touch  of  oi-i'.iin:d  genius — 
we  cannot  expect  hnt  thatmnsic,  following  the  anal- 
on:y  of  nil  pri;vions  fiu-ms  of  art-ci*eaIion.  sliould 
"  have  its  winter,  too,  of  pnle  misfeatnrc  ;  "  nor  can 
we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  'igns  that  we  arc  p-is^ing 
from  the  gi-eat  pei-ioci  of  spontaneous  musical  art 
into  the  literary  and  self-conscious  phase  which  usu- 
ally marks  the  decline  of  an  art;  the  )<eriod  of 
weiijhinn;  and  criticizin;r.  defining  principles  and 
aims,  which  has  never  hithci'to  been  larirely  in- 
dulged in  until  the  minds  of  men.  set  free  h'om  their 
absorbing  interest  in  the  production  of  great  works, 
have  been  at  leisure  to  regard  their  art  as  a  subject 
for  speculation  and  theoilzing. 

"If.  however,"  the  writer  goes  on  to  say, 
"we  find  the  present  crisis  in  musical  art  char- 
acterized by  this  peculiarity,  that  these  very 
critics  themselves  proclaim  the  decease  of  mu- 
sic in  regard  to  its  Idtherto  accepted  forms, 
while  they  point  to  a  composer  who  promises 
to  give  renewed  ami  even  higher  life  to  tlte  art 
by  leading  its  streams  into  a  new  ch:tnnel;  if 
this  musical  prophet  bases  his  claims  not  only 
on  critical  writings  displaying,  in  spite  of  some; 
bigotry  and  one-sideduess,  a  distinct,  and,  in 
some  respects,  a  consistent  theory,  but  upon 
compositions  of  the  most  ambitious  character 
in  regard  to  scale  and  elaboration ;  if  these 
compositions  have  found  acceptance  with  a 
considerable  and  apparently  increiising  public; 
sucb  a  claim  certainly  meidts  serious  and  im- 
partial consideration  from  all  who  are  interest- 
ed in  the  art."  Witli  this  preface  the  critic  in 
the  EdinJmrgli  Review  addresses  himself  to  dis- 
cuss the  opera,  and  Wagner's  notions  for  its  re- 
form.    He  says: — 

Musical  drama,  commordy  called  opera,  is  a  form 
of  ait  which  has  not  been  much  in  theodor  of  sanc- 
titv.  Its  logical  basis,  as  a  combination  of  jjoetry 
and  music,  has  been  little  considered  ;  and  while  the 
opportunities  it  presents  for  brilliant  climax  of 
musical  and  spectacubir  effect  have  made  it  always 
a  favorite  entertainment  wiHi  the  wealthier  section 
of  the  ni'ib  (using  the  word  in  Fielding's  sense),  by 
the  minority  who  take  their  pleasure  thoushtfnlly 
it  has  usually  been  regarded,  in  England  e-peciidly, 
as  an  illicit  uniim  of  music  and  di  ama,  greatly  to 
the  dish(moring  of  the  latter;  and  onr  literature, 
from  Swift  and  .iddison  to  Thackeray,  abounds  in 
gibes  (m  the  sidiject,  intensified  perhaps  by  thelnck 
of  musical  organizations  and  sympathy  in  the  Eng- 
lish literary  mind  since  the  Elizabethan  era.  But 
even  in  Germany,  where  opera  has  always  ranked 
more  as  an  art  and  less  as  a  mere  entertainment 
than  with  us,  there  has  been  a  frequently  reciin-ing 
dissatisfaction  amongst  thoughtful  critics  with  the 
one-sided  principle  on  which  the  marriage  of  mu  ic 
with  not  verv  immortal  verse  has  been  carried  out, 
and  which  is  curtly  snnuneit  up  by  Wagner  in  his 
definition  of  the  popularlv  .'accepted  idea  of  opera 
as  "  a  tightly-bnilt  seafToTding  ofmnsical  forms,  to 
which  the  poetrv  was  to  conform."  In  other  words, 
the  primarv  object  of  opera  having  usnafr\"  been  to 
give  opportunity  for  brilli.int  or  ])assionate  musical 
expression,  with  whatever  additional  effect  cculd  he 
contributed  by  spectacle  and  by  free  action  on  the 
part  of  the  singers  (which  latter  is  a  more  iivipor- 
tant  element  in  the  efleet  of  declamatory  singing 
than  is  sometimes  recognized),  the  result  c;iine  to  be 
that  the  musician  had  it  s)l  his  own  w.ay  (always 
with  due  snbmission  to  the  singers),  the  story  and 
situation  being  regarded  merely  as  furnishing  the 
needful  opportunities  for  comptjser  and  singers  to 
display  their  respective  powers.  As  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  any  dramatic  poet  of  genius  would 
move  in  these  shackles,  operatic  tihretti  afforded  in 
general  only  too  good  an  excuse  for  the  ridicule  of 
the  English  critics  before-mentioned — for  the  s:u*- 
casm  of  Voltaire,  "  Ce  qui  est  trop  sid  pony  e/re  (lit, 
on  It'  chantc," — for  the  eontemptuons  wonderment 
expressed  by  Goethe  at  the  "arrangement  in  some 
people's  natures"  by  which  the}-  were  enabled  to 
enjoy  beautiful  music,  though  illustrating  a  misera- 
ble subject — for  such  a  more  serious  and  detailed 
arraignment  of  opera  as  tha ;  quoted  from  a  German 
critic  of  the  last  century  by  Professor  Ritter,  who.se 
two  lectures  on  Opera,  forming  t!ie  fourth  and 
eighth  chapters  in  his  lectures  on  the   "  History   of    j 
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Music,"  slinnld  lir'  read  by  tlio^f  wlio  are  interested 
on  tlie  subject; — 

"  In  tbat  extrannlinary  spectacle  to  wliich  tbe 
Italians  bad  cjiven  tlie  name  of  npera,  tbere  is  to  lie 
found  such  a  min2;lin^  of  tlie  srreat  and  tbe  small, 
the  beautiful  and  tastide^*,  tliat  [  liesitale  in  wbat 
terms  to  write  aliout  it.  In  tbe  liest  of  operas,  we 
see  and  liear  such  stupid  and  ti-ivial  liiin'.;s.  that  we 
imis'it  Ibiiili  tbeni  only  calculated  for  cbildien,  or 
for  a  cbildisb  populace  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  tlndr 
revoltins:  silliness,  passai^es  occur  tbat  pierce  the 
lieart  witli  horror,  fear,  pity,  or  refined  voluptuous 
ness.  A  scene,  during;  wbieb  we  have  fori^otten 
ourselves,  and  felt  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  char- 
acters, is  followed  by  one  in  wlii<:h  the  safne  char- 
acters strilio  us  as  blundering;  fools,  awkwardly  try- 
ing to  astonish  and  alai'in  a  vul:|ar  crowd.  \Vhile 
we  cannot  bear  to  recall  the  senselessness  wdiich 
has  disgusted  us  in  the  o[)era,  we  cannot  help  rC' 
membering  its  charming  scenes  with  emotion,  or 
without  wishing  tbat  artists  woidd  unite  to  make  of 
this  great  spectacle  tbat  perfect  thing  whirb  it  is 
capable  of  becoming.  The  opera  mii^btbe  tbe  most 
pfiwerhil  of  all  spectacles,  because  all  the  tine  ai'ts 
\initc  in  it;  but  it  is  a  proof  of  the  superticiality  of 
the  moderns  tbat  they  have  lowered,  anrl  exposed 
tt(  contempt,  all  the  arts."  (Salzer :  Theorie  der 
schbiicn  Kuitatcu). 

Witliout  noticiii.g  the  serious  imii  sequHur 
that  the  opera  "  might  be  tli«  most  powerful 
of  all  spectacles  hecause  all  the  fine  arts  unite 
in  it  "  (the  truth  being  that  union  of  arts  is  but 
too  apt  to  result  in  weakness,  ?p.s^(;  opera  itself), 
(be  writer  shows  that  Gluek  in  a  measure  an- 
ticipated Wagner's  theories,  but  cnnsi<lers  that 
the  eaidicr  reformer  did  not  carry  his  princi- 
ples to  tlieir  logical  results.  lie  proceed.s  to 
say  truly — 

Tbe  jtroblem,  of  course,  really  turns  upon  the 
questif)n,  wdiat  flegree  of  conventionalil  v  is  ninietl 
at  in  musical  draiua  ?  All  dramatic  ai-t  of  high 
class  is  conventional — ^is  removed  Irom  tbe  plane  of 
reali-m — and  we  recjuire  that  the  s|)ecial  standard 
of  conventionality  adopted  should  be  cimsistently 
maintained.  A  perfectly  logical  scheme  of  lyrical 
di-ama  may  be  framed,  if  we  regard  the  music  as 
only  employed  to  illustrate,  hei^-bten.  and  ju-olong 
the  expression  of  feelini,' at  certain  points  where  it 
rises  to  a  <dimax  suit.-ible  for  h'rical  utterance  ;  the 
intermediate  or  ccmnectin^  links  of  the  poem  being 
treated  in  a  more  desultory  musical  form  {recila- 
tive),  cbieHy  with  the  view  of  preserving  tonal  unity 
and  continuity.  This  principle  is  very  nearly  real- 
ized in  such  an  opera,  Inr  instance,  as  "  r)(Hi  Gio- 
vanni ;  "  indeed,  the  adherents  of  Wagner  adnnt 
that  the  dranjatic  denuuids  of  o|iera  were  by  no 
moans  ovcrbxdied  in  the  main  by  Mozart,  whom,  in 
fact,  they  ratlier  adroitly  manaiie  to  claim  as  an  ally 
on  the  plea  that  be  "unconsciously  worked  to  tbe 
same  end,"  ihougb  they  (correctly)  adduce  instances 
in  wbicdi  he  uses  tbe  lyric  lorm  where  the  stage  sit- 
uation does  not  admit  of  it;  as,  for  instance,  in  tbe 
duet  in  ■"  Figaro  "  before  the  i)age  jumps  out  of  the 
window.  But  there  is  nothing  essentially  illo:;ical 
or  shocking  to  tbe  critical  sense  in  this  form  of  lyr- 
ic drama,  if  consistently  carr-ieil  out ;  the  conditions 
of  the  representation  are  understood  beforehand  ; 
there  is  re:dly  lut  more  aesthetic  Inpsna  in  it  than  in 
]>eople  talking  in  blank-verse  or  rhymed  couplets  in 
the  spoken  drama.  It  may  no  doubt  be  objected 
that  in  such  a  form  of  composition  tbe  nuisie  is  of 
piriinary  and  the  poem  of  secondary  importance,  l)Ut 
it  must  be  remembered  that  much  of  the  effect  and 
even  the  meanin;;  of  the  music  are  dependent  upon 
tbe  existence  of  well-contrasted  cbaracters  and  tel- 
ling "  situations."  wliieli  must  be  defined  by  the  po- 
,  et,  not  to  say  that  the  \ery  objection  sujiposcd  in- 
volves a  begging  of  the  questitjn  and  an  entire 
shifting  of  the  ground  of  criticism.  Waiving  tbat, 
however,  it  must  we  think,  be  admitted  that  there 
is  a  consistent  form  of  li/riral  dronia.  wdnch  has  been 
the  point  lie  dipuii  in  tbe  o]ieratic  works  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  ami  Weber  (not  to  mention  lesser 
names),  and  which  Ilcrr  Wagner  himself  adheres 
to,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  his  "  Tannbauser." 
But  there  is  also  what  we  should  distingiusb  asiHii- 
sic'il  drniim,  in  which  the  poem  occupies  altogether 
the  first  place,  and  in  which  the  musical  setting  is 
employed  purely  as  a  means  of  adding  force  and 
coloring  to  dramatic  expression,  and  the  musical 
form  compelled  to  bend  entirely  to  tbe  form  and 
progress  of  tbe  drama.  To  this  principle  of  the 
combination  of  music  and  drama  (rluck's  method 
tended,  though,  as  we  have  inferi'cd,  be  never  fullv 
realized  it,  the  outlines  of  tbe  old  regular  musical 
forms  constantly  showing  themselves  through  the 


dramatic  veil  hung  before  them  ;  and  this  principle 
Wagner  has  definitively  adopted  in  its  enti.'ety,  as 
the  ludv  le^■itimate  and  satisl'aet.ory  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  union  of  music  with  dramatic  story 
and  stage  action. 

Tracing  the  development  of  Wagner's  miml 
as  shown  by  his  earlier  works,  the  writer  of 
the  article  reminds  us  of  the  ralson  d'etre  of 
"Tristan  and  Isolde,"  which  is  probably,  or 
might  be,  the  next  work  of  Wagner's  to  be 
proiUiceil  in  England.  The  reformer  was  writ- 
ing his  great  tetralogy: — 

The  composition  of  such  a  work  of  course  spread 
over  some  years  ;  and  it  was  whilst  still  engaged  in 
it  that  be  w.as  induced,  partly  by  bearins:  of  the 
growing  acceptance  of  bis  earlier  works  on  tbe  part 
f)f  t  he  ])ublic,  to  jiause  fi'om  bis  task  for  the  compo- 
sition of  a  smaller  o|iera  which  would  give  him  the 
chance  ^f  at  once  hearing  sonu'thing  of  his  own 
written  in  accordance  with  bis  latest  feelings  and 
views  on  the  art.  The  work  written  in  acccu'dance 
with  this  impulse  is  "  Trist.m  and  Isolde,",  whicdi  is 
in  fact  late.r  in  order  of  comi.xtsition  than  most  of 
the  Tetralogy,  wdiieh  represents  more  completely 
than  any  other  of  bis  works  the  artistic  result  of  tbe 
theory  of  opera  wdiich  he  has  evolved  and  to  which 
be  may  be  saiil  to  have  pledged  himself.  In  this 
work  the  subordination  of  the  music  to  tbe  drama, 
or,  as  its  composer  would  probably  prefer  to  say, 
tbe  interpenetration  of  the  two,  is  complete.  Xot  a 
vestige  of  lyrical  form  is  lef:  (saving  a  rou^h  song 
by  the  men  on  Tristan's  vessel  in  praise  of  his  ex- 
ploits) ;  tbe  operatic  chorus  has  utt<'rly  disappeared, 
and  "  the  entire  extent  of  the  music  is.  as  it  were, 
presented  in  the  tissue  of  W(jrds  and  verses — tbat  is 
to  say,  tbat  tbe  musical  melody  is  already  contained 
in  the  poem."  Tbe  step  from  "Tannliauser"  to 
"  Tristan  "  is  accordingly,  as  tbe  composer  himself 
observes,  much  longer  than  that  from  "  Uienzi"  to 
"Taiinbiiuser."  Wc  may  reailily  concede  that  ft 
much  UKu'e  intimate  am  ilgamation  between  the  po- 
em and  tbe  music  is  attained  by  this  method  of  ]iro- 
cedurc,  and  find  no  difiicully  in  b(lieving  that  this 
prefiguration  of  the  musical  form  in  the  })oem  may 
have  proved  rather  a  help  and  a  stimulus  than  a 
hindrance  in  com|iosing  the  lattiu'.  There  remains 
the  (picstion,  "  w  hellier  by  this  procedure  the  imni- 
cal  form  of  melody  is  not  ]U-i'judieed  by  being  de- 
jtrived  of  its  frcedo!n  of  mtn'emcnt  as  well  as  devfd- 
opmenlT'  That  is  indei'd  the  point  upon  which  wc 
are  disposed  to  think  Wagnerian  opera  must  ulti- 
mately stand  "1-  bill. 

OI'  Ilci-r  Wairner's  theoretic  ba^is  f(U'  the  jiosition 
he  assnines  we  must  say  at  om-e  that  it  ajipears  to 
us  to  be  eciually  contra<licted  liy  nature  and  by  art- 
bistiM-y.  \W'.  can  hardly  be  exi>ected  to  waste  space 
in  collecting  formal  evidence  thatlhe  loveof  rhythm 
ical  accent  is  sometbin'j:  inherent  in  human  nature, 
and  not  dependent  on  accidents  of  time,  pl.ace,  aufl 
habit  ;  we  may  just  allude  to  the  fact,  certainly  not 
insitrnificant,  tliat  even  tin;  very  ))bysical  basis  of 
music  is  rhythm,  since  the  distinction  liet  ween  wdiat 
we  recognize  as  musical  sounds  and  those  w  liich  are 
not  so  consists  in  the  isochriMioU'  character  of  tbe 
vibra'ions  in  tbe  former.  The  statement  of  tbe  case 
on  historical  ground^,  methodical  as  it  appears  in 
Ilerr  Wauner's  way  of  puttin:;  it,  is  based  upon  a  i'nu-i- 
l}\e\t}  prtitio  priitripii,  Grautinir  that  we  h  ul  data 
sufficient  to  en.'ible  us  to  say  ]jositi\'ely  tbat  (rreek 
music  consisted  in  rhythmical  tunes  used  only  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  dance,  why  is  tbe  dance  to  be 
the  cause  and  the  music  the  efi^eet  ?  Surely  it  were 
at  least  as  reasonable  to  regard  both  a-;  siu'in^ing 
from  the  same  innate  tendency  to  ihytbmical  ex- 
pression ;  or  even  to  go  further  and  reirard  the  dance 
as  ari>ing  out  of  the  music,  and  impo-sible  without 
it.  Tbe  tune  can  be  invented  .and  ])Iayed  without 
the  dance;  tbe  latter  cannot  be  danced  without  the 
tune.  Admitting,  however,  tbe  dance-form  of  pre- 
historic music  to  be  established,  Wagner  points  to 
the  noble  school  of  unrhythmical  iiolvphonous  mu- 
sic of  wdiich  Palestrina  was  tire  great  name,  and 
asks  wdio,  after  hearing  his  "  Stabat  Mater."  and 
contrastiuij  it  with  the  mere  tune'vriting  of  the 
modern  Italian  opera,  "  could  sujipose  tbe  latter  to 
be  the  legitimate  daughter  of  tbat  wondrous  moth- 
er?" Fully  sympathizing  with  tbe  main  tendenej- 
of  tbe  feeling  implied  by  the  question,  we  reply, 
that  even  supjiosing  the  historical  connexiftn  be- 
tween the  two  schools  cannot  be  traced  (as  we  think 
it  can),  the  deduction  as  to  the  inherent  supremacy 
cif  music  unfettered  by  rhythm  is  no  fair  one  from 
the  premises.  In  tbe  first  ]jlace  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  tbe  early  Italian  church  school,  however 
grand  and  ele\'ateil  in  style,  is  very  restricted  in  its 
ranue.   and  is  in    fact,  only  the  somewhat  monoto- 


nous though  solemn  and  impressive  rendcrin:^  of  a 
special  ph:ise  of  reli:;i  -us  feeliuir  :  wdiilc  it  would  be 
most  unfair  to  deny  In  the  nioilern  Italian  school 
tbe  creation  of  melf.dies,  some  of  wdiich  have  .stirred 
all  hearts,  ami  wdiose  charm,  such  as  it  is,  seems  to 
be  imperishable.  But  tbe  light  ^oo-c  of  the  modern 
Italian  school  mMierally — -the  "  poverty  of  harmonic 
basis"  wdiieb  Wagner  satirize-^ — is  no  intrinsic  char- 
acteristic of  rhylhmical  music.  The  Gci'nian  school 
also  "revelled"  (if  we  are  so  to  speak)  to  the 
rhythmical  or  "  d.ince-tune  "  form  of  melody,  and 
treated  it  polyphonally  in  a  grand  series  of  works 
tbe  greatness  of  which  Wagner  does  not  venture  to 
deny;  and  the  fair  comparison  w.iuld  be  bet.wcen 
this  and  the  early  Ilali.ui  school — between  polypho- 
nous  melody  ;)/*/.s  i-li\-tliiii  and  ptilyphonous  imdody 
7n/<(i(.t  rhythm.  Wi'  will  not  insult  the  critical  fac- 
ulty of  our  readers  by  askinix  them  wdiether  or  not 
they  consitler  the  choral  worksof  Handel  and  Bach, 
or  the  school  of  instrumental  musii'  wdiieh  culminat- 
ed in  Beethoven,  an  extensiim  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  art  as  )u-.ictised  by  Balestrina  and  bis  compeers. 
The  educated  world,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
ecidesiologieal  enthusiasts,  has  fully  made  up  its 
mind  on  that  point.  .\  somewhat  similar  logical 
fallacy  is  ap]iarcnt  in  Wagner's  a-scrtion,  re]>eated 
si  ill  more  autlioritativcly  by  bis  literai'y  satellites, 
that  so  far  from  melody  being  cramped  or  interfered 
with  liy  bis  system,  it  is  greatly  extended,  and  that 
his  operas  are.  in  fact,  one  succession  and  blending 
of  melody  from  beginnin:;  to  end.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  is  a  mere  arbitrary  ])laying  with  lan;;uage.  We 
all  know  what  we  mean  by  "mehidy;"  and  if  its 
essence  be  more  easily  felt  than  defined,  we  at  least 
know  tbat  it  is  dependent  on  measured  accent  in 
time  as  wrdl  as  on  measured  intervals  in  )Utcb.  for 
tbat  symmetrical  prtiportion  which  gives  it  an  indi- 
vidual anrl  recognizable  form.  Wagner  may  jilead 
tbat  his  music  presents  opportunity  for  hiijber  ex- 
pression than  can  be  attained  through  melodic  I'orni, 
but  it  is  absurd  to  preteml  that  he  is  otTering  the 
world  the  qn.ility  wdii(di  it  understands  by  the  term 
"melody."  It  is  ojien  to  a  dramatic  ]ioct  to  niain- 
tain.  if  be  jilease.  that  prose  is  a  more  suitable  or 
even  a  nobler  means  of  expression  for  his  art  than 
verse,  but  he  would  be  justly  deriilcd  if  he  were  to 
uige  that  it  was  in  fact  the  highest  and  most  com- 
plete development  of  verse. 

Passing  by  for  the  moment  tlie  question, 
whether  the  princi])le  of  musical  composition 
ailvocatecl  by  Wagner  is  al)solutely  a  liiglier 
I  development  of  the  art,  the  writer  in  tlie  Edin- 
\  lii/i-f/.'i  asks  if  it  is  so  relativtdy  to  the  objects 
and  theory  of  the  musical  drama.  Is  it  the  best 
and  most  consistent  theory  of  the  union  of  mu- 
sic and  poetry  ? 

Admittins  at  once  (hat  such  a  form  of  art  must 
in  the  end  be  judged  l.y  its  results — by  its  power 
oyer  the  listener's  feeling  (which  is  the  sole  defence 
that  can  be  set  up  for  the  form  of  most  work-s  now 
occupying  the  lyric  sta^e).  and  that  we  have  hith- 
erto had  scant  opportunity  for  forming  such  a  judg- 
ment, wo  can  nevertheless  hardly  fail  to  see  that 
the  consistency  of  Wagner's  met  hod  is  sorely  men- 
aced wdieii  subjected  to  I  n  impartial  examination. 
Wennlicctl  above  the  differentiation  between  the 
metlrids  of  poefry  and  music  respectively  ;  the  pow- 
er of  concentration  in  the  former,  the  almost  ah.solute 
need  of  extension  anrl  repetition  in  the  latter.  This 
has  been  well  brouijbt  out  by  Jlr.  Matthew  Arr.old 
in  his  thoughtful  little  essay  in  verse,  rather  than 
poem,  "  -All  E|iilogue  on  Lessing's  Laocoon,"  wdiere 
lie  rliscriminates  tbe  province  of  music,  in  relation 
to  words,  by  instancing  the  depth  and  extension 
wdiich  the  musician  imparts  to  the  feeling  expressed 
in  such  a  concentrated  phrase  as  J//scvere  Jjom'n-: — 
Beetlioven  takes  the  two 
Poor  wounded  words,  and  makes  them  new; 

Page  after  page  of  music  turn 

And  St  11  tlie.v  glow  and  still  they  Inu-n, 

Eterual,  passion-fraught,  and  free, 

"  Jji.*iererc  Domirie." 
So  Handel,  wdien  he  would  tell  ns  how  "  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  si'_died.  by  reason  of  the  burden^."  does 
so  by  the  re]>etition.  the  persistence  with  wdiich  the 
grief  and  sighing  are  drawn  out  until  the  impression 
has  sunk  into  our  hearts.  So,  to  glance  at  instru- 
mental music,  when  Beetlioven  invented  that  deep- 
ly pathetic  nllniritto  in  his  Seventh  Symphony,  it  is 
not  by  the  mere  enunciation  of  the  theme  that  he 
touches  us  ;  it  is  not  till  the  leailing  proposition,  so 
to  s]iaak,  has  been  rlrawn  out,  repeated,  nm|dified. 
cimtrastcd,  heard  now  in  this  form  now  in  that,  till 
its  last  brt>!;en  accents  die  rm  our  ears,  that  we  real- 
ize the  feeling   which    be  meant  to  awaken  in  our 
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Rouls.  But  (lio  compositions  rcfcrrfd  to  «ro  not, 
(Iranifit.ic  in  their  form.  Triii- :  hnt,  do  not,  such  r\- 
ainpli's,  and  innnincfalih*  others,  prartiriilly  fc^lil'v 
t(i  the  truth  of  th.-  tlu-ory  ns  slated  i\v  Mr."  Arnold, 
and  il')es  it  not  folh)\v  tliat  in  a  Hynteni  wdiieli  im- 
plies the  detailed  interpenetratioii  of  Die  music  and 
the  poem,  preeisely  the  reverse  of  t  lie  oUl  error  ha« 
been  committed — (hat  tlie  music  lias  been  sarriheed 
to  the  poem  ?  And  yet  further  ineonsistoneies  seem 
to  arise  as  we  hiol;  more  closely  at  the  eondilions  of 
thecomhinatiun.  Whatever  his  contempt  for  rhythm, 
the  composer  is  ol>Ui:;ed  to  emphn'  the  division  into 
"bars"  which  oriirinated  with  rliythm — the  very 
possibility  of  i:;;etlini^  liis  mnsic  exeent.ed  depends 
upon  it;  and  so  we  iind  him  not  only  in  his  latest 
worU.  but  cv(Mi  in  many  parts  of"  Ltdienii^rin  "  in  a 
continual  strife  between  the  rhythmical  accent  im 
plied  by  the  barrinu:,  and  the  effort  to  conceal  and 
escape  from  it  by  devices  of  syncopation  and  other 
means  of  breaking  up  and  nullifyin'j:  the  recurrinn^ 
bar  accent.  This  is  a  matter  of  form  comparatively  ; 
a  still  straui^er  inconsistency  is  that  rhythm  should 
be  retained  in  its  most  marked  anl  recurrent  form 
in  tiie  versification,  and  yet  th;it  the  consi^tencv  of 
tiie  music  with  tlie  poem  is  to  be  obtained  by  oblit- 
eratini;  the  rhythm  of  the  latter.  There  seems  to  us 
to  be  an  absolute  iierversity  of  reasoning:;  implied  in 
6uch  a  method.  Then,  a^-ain.  thou2;h  the  poem  and 
tlie  dramatic  action  are  to  be  the  basis  of  the  whole, 
without  which  the  music  can  have  no  hf/ia  strtndi 
whatever,  yet  the  actors,  who  are  to  sin^-  the  words, 
arc  in  the  musical  construction  completely  seconda- 
ry, and  in  absolute  bondacce  to  the  orchestra,  in  the 
fetters  of  whose  intricate  movement  they  arc  entan- 
cJed.  This  is  a  sinijular  result  of  a  theory  whicli 
professes  to  regard  "  the  human  word"  as  the  pii 
mal  cause  and  motive  of  music.  Surely  the  theory 
of  what  we  iiave  called  lyriraJ  drama  (as  distinct 
from  muaical  drama),  in  which  mnsic  in  its  extended 
forms  of  construction  is  used  to  amplify  and  inten'^i 
iy  the  emotional  expression  at  tlie  i^Tcat  crisis  of  the 
poem,  is  as  consistent  as  this.  Wan:ner  himself  ad- 
mits the  power  and  beauty  attained  by  some  of  the 
;2,reat  composers  in  this  f/cnve  ot  opera — admits  also 
that  in  their  finest  scenes  they  have  entirely  sur- 
moiinted  what  is  (no  doubt)  tlie  weak  point  in  it, 
"  th<;  juxtaposition  of  absobite  recitative  and  abso- 
lute aria,  so  detrimental  to  a  perfect  style,"  and  that 
the  recitative  has  received  already  with  them,  in 
in  such  cases.  "  a  melodic  and  rhythmic  si!j;nifi- 
cance,  and  unites  itself  insensibly  with  the  broader 
structure  of  melody  proper,"  Yet,  in  his  pursuit  of 
that  itpiis  fattuat,  a  perfectly  losjical  theory,  the  mod- 
ern composer,  instead  of  workint^  up  to  its  further 
capabilities  a  system  whieli  he  admits  to  have  pro- 
duced such  G;reat  effects,  cuts  the  knot  by  discard- 
incj  altogether  what  he  here  truly  detines  as  "  the 
broader  structure  of  nielodi/  proprr,"  and  adoptin*^ 
tlie  imperfect  recitative  form,  as  the  sole  means  of 
expression  for  the  deeper  emotions  as  well  as  for  the 
lesser  incidents  of  his  drama.  A  E^reater  unity  of 
form,  a  more  close  connexion  between  words  and 
music,  may  be  thus  obtained  ;  but  it  is  at  the  cost 
of  forbiddinic  to  music  all  her  old  freedom  of  flis^ht, 
of  c!ippirj<^  her  wings  and  putting  her  in  a  strait- 
jacket. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley  on  the  History  of 
Church  Music. 

[From  the  Lumlon  Musical  Standard.] 
(Concluded  from  Page  171.) 

This  then  was  the  way  in  which  the  old  ecclesias- 
tical melodies  were  treated  before  the  days  of  Pales- 
trina.  Of  course  we  know  that  they  never  ceased 
t)  be  sun!^  also  in  unis<m  and  octaves,  and  that 
there  were  some  tolerably  plain  and  decently  cor- 
rect harmonizations  of  them  in  tlie  days  of  Josquin 
Desprt'S  and  his  contf^ij^oraries.  Still  the  custom 
was  to  prefer  tiie  complicated  and  artitii-ial  harmo- 
nies ti>  which  I  iiave  alluded,  and  in  the  elaboration 
of  which  no  one  displayed  more  skill  than  Josquin 
himsilf.  With  Palestrina  there  was  introduced  a 
mncli  more  simple  and  effective  way  of  composing 
contrapuntal  music  on  the  old  canto  fermo.  The 
melody  was  no  lonirt^r  smotliered  up  in  the  intriea 
ci  'S  of  its  accompaninu'iit,  but  was  rather  brouu^ht 
out  and  investeil  with  fresh  beauty  by  beino;  woven 
into  a  network  of  melodious  part-writinn;.  Nothing 
can  be  more  pure  and  elegant  than  the  Italian  school 
of  church  music  in  the  tiays  of  Palestrina  and  his 
successors.  It  was  without  instrumental  accompan- 
iment of  any  kind,  and  was  analonous  to  the  n'.'rtlri- 
galian  style  of  the  s-.ime  period,  thouiih  of  course 
more  solemn  and  sublime  than  any  madrigal,  so  as 


to  suit  the  words.  Palestrina  find  his  school  did 
not  by  any  means  confin*-  themselve-s  to  romjjo^^ition 
on  the  plainscing  of  the  ciiureh.  Much  oftlu'ir  mn 
sif  was  bonA  li  h*  origin^d  composition.  Still  it  al- 
ways liircT'dy  partook  of  the  style  pr.'])er  to  counter- 
point on  the  phiinsono:,  on  account  of  its  beino:  writ- 
ten in  some  of  the  old  ecelc'^iastical  scales,  for  the 
most  part,  our  present  system  of  tonality  not  being 
then  iixed.  After  Monteverde,  had  discovered  the 
true  u'je  of  dominant  discords,  and  music  had  begun 
to  pa«s  into  a  new  system  of  tonal  development, 
wJien  the  relations  t)f  liie  key  n()te  to  the  dominant 
chord,  the  force  of  the  leading  note,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  r?al  modulation  by  the  use  of  the  dominant 
seventli,  had  begun  to  be  reco'j^nized, — it  ffdlowed, 
of  course,  that  the  style  of  church  music  In  Italy 
underwent  considerable  modificnii'ms.  And  anoth- 
er thing  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  change 
of  style  was  the  universal  ado]>tion  of  some  sort  of 
accompaniment  to  the  voices,  either  the  organ,  or  a 
small  string  band  being  so  employed. 

But  still  the  ecclesiastical  musicians  of  Italy  con 
tinned  to  compose  on  the  basis  of  the  cantus  fermus, 
though  in  a  somewhat  freer  manner  than  formerly. 
And  magnificent  specimens  of  the  effects  they  suc- 
ceeded in  thus  producing  may  be  seen  in  the  works 
of  such  men  as  Leo,  Clari,  Scarlitti,  Lotti,  tfee  ,  «fec. 
In  Spain  church  music  ran  a  parallel  course.  In  the 
Lira  S.icra  Hispana  of  S:'nor  Eslava  are  contain-^d  a 
very  fine  series  of  compositions  for  the  church  by 
all  the  best  Spanish  composers,  from  the  1.5th  to  the 
19th  centuries.  And  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
analogy  which  appears  always  to  have  existed  be- 
tween  the  Italian  and  Spanish  church  music,  while 
at  the  same  time  tlicre  is  sufficient  difference  be- 
tween the  two  to  matk  very  clearly  the  character 
of  the  two  countries.  In  France  ecelesiistical  mu- 
sic was  not  raiseil  to  anything  like  the  )titch  of 
perfection  to  whi(di  it  attained  in  Italy  and  Spain  in 
the  Ifilh  and  I7th  centuries.  In  Belgium,  Orlando 
di  Lasgo  and  others  might  be  said  to  rival  the 
school*  of  sonthern  Europe.  In  Germany  also  were 
many  good  composers  wiio  more  or  less  followed 
the  same  ttack.  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  germ 
of  the  great  Oerman  classical  school  of  a  more  re- 
cent jieriod,  to  which  all  others  had  eventually  to 
f;ive  place.  During  tlie  Elizabethan  period  we  in 
England  had  a  school  of  church  composers  eqnal  to 
any  then  in  the  world.  But  owinc:  f*^  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  translation  of  the  cliurch  service  into 
the  vernacular,  we  do  not  find  either  in  their  worlc^, 
or  in  tiiose  of  Protestant  compo'^ers  in  (^Termany  ami 
Holland,  the  «ame  plan  pursued  as  to  the  retention 
of  the  old  Church  melodies  as  the  groundwork  of 
elaborate  and  contrapuntal  works.  Not  but  what 
we  have  some  specimens  also  of  that,  c.y.,  Tallis'g 
Harmonies  for  the  Responses  and  Litany.  And  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  name  many  of  onr  best 
Eni^lish  composers  at  the  present  date  who  have 
pursued  the  same  course  with  equal  success. 

We  have  now  followed  the  history  of  the  mu'^ica] 
treatment  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  melodies  from 
mediaeval  times  down  to  nearly  our  own  days.  And 
the  consideration  which  I  wish  to  pnt  before  you  as 
a  deduction  from  this  history  is  this — May  it  not  be 
a  very  useful  exercise  for  youns:  composers  to  prac- 
tice composing  fugal  music  on  ancient  themes? 
There  is.  as  it  appears  to  me.  a  growin^x  tendency  in 
these  days  towards  secularizing  church  music.  I 
mean  making  the  style  of  music  for  the  church  and 
for  the  conecrt-voom  almost  identical.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  one  antidote  to  this  tendency 
would  be  to  encourage  all  young  musical  students 
to  c'ive  much  more  time  than  they  usually  do  to  the 
study  of  counterpoint  on  a  plain  song.  No  one 
would  compose  worse  st;cular  mu*ic  for  having  un- 
der2:one  this  training,  while  all  who  wished  to  write 
ransic  for  Divine  service  would  unquestionably  feel 
the  benefit  of  such  a  course. 

All  the  greatest  foreign  composers  np  to  some 
fifty  years  ago  had  been  taui::ht  more  or  less  on  this 
idan,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  produced  any 
but  good  results  in  t|^ir  case.  If  any  one  wishes 
for  ijood  examples  of  such  music,  I  should  recom- 
mend him  to  try  and  procure  a  copy  of  Padre  Mar- 
tini's "  Esemplare  di  contrappnnto  sopra  il  canto 
fermo;"  4to,.  Bolo'j^na.  177-3;  afid  also  Paolucci*;* 
"Arte  pratica  di  Contrappnnto;"  -ito,,  Venice. 
17r,2. 

I  now  come  to  another  consideration  arising  out 
of  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  music.  I  allude  to 
tiie  use  of  vsrious  musical  instruments  in  church. 
It  is  not  intended,  however,  to  take  up  the  time  of 
this  meeting  by  reviving  the  old  and  well-worn  con- 
troversy abont  the  lawfulness  of  organs  in  churches. 
If  any  one  here  holds  the  view  entertained  mostly 
(if  not  exclusively)  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  Greek 


church,  tliat  pure  vocal  music  alone  is  admissible  in 
public  worship.  let  them  not  list,en  to  the  remarks 
I  am  ai>f>ut  to  make — -they  are  not  addressed  to  them. 
The  (vnisiderat-ion  wliicii  [  wi-h  ttj  lay  l»eforc  this 
meeting  is  this  — Whether  all  tiie  arguments  which 
can  be  ad-luced  in  defence  of  the  accompaniment  of 
vocal  music  by  tlie  oriran,  during  Divine  service,  do 
not  equally  vindicate  tlm  use  of  other  instruments 
also.  It  is  easy  to  understamj  a  line  being  drawn 
between  pure  vncal  mus-c,  and  instrumental  accom- 
paniments. But  it  is  (as  I  think)  quite  impossible 
to  draw  a  line  Ix'tween  the  exclusive  use  of  the  or- 
gan, and  the  employment  of  a  full  band.  If  we  go 
to  Scripture  for  examples,  we  are  at  once  confront- 
ed with  the  enormous  orchestra  which  played  at 
the  dedication  of  Soli)mon's  Temple.  "We  have  to 
face  the  headings  or  dt'dieations  of  many  of  David's 
psalms,  wherein  not  only  are  the  various  instru- 
ments named  by  which  they  were  to  be  accompan- 
ied, but  the  names  of  some  of  the  performers  are 
specified.  We  have  to  encounter  the  employment 
of  the  largo  orchestra  again  by  King  Ilezekiah, 
coupled  with  the  express  declaration  that  it  was  all 
done  according  to  the  express  command  of  God. 
(2Chron.  xx\k.2o—2S.)  We  cannot  in  the  face  of 
such  evidence  as  this  condemn  the  use  of  instrumen- 
tal accompaniments  to  Divine  services  as  unscriptn- 
ral.  At  any  rate,  it  is  amply  sanctioned  by  the  Old 
Testament,  and  I  defy  any  one  to  find  a  syllable  in 
the  New  Testament  which  has  tlie  lea=t  appearance 
of  countermanding  or  f)rbidding  the  established 
customs  of  the  Jews  in  this  matter.  Our  Lord  at- 
tended the  services  in  the  Temple,  and  thence  drove 
out  the  buyers  and  sellers,  and  exposed  every  pre- 
vailing abuse.  Yet  He  never  once  said  a  single 
word  a-rainst  the  use  of  church  music.  In  this,  then, 
as  in  other  matters,  we  may  rest  assured  that  "  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New."  And 
to  corroborate  this  argument  still  further,  let  ns  re- 
member the  many  pas^acres  in  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion, which  speak  of  "Harpers  harping  with  their 
harps."  as  seen  and  heard  in  a  vision  by  St.  John  at 
Patmos.  Were  I  preaching  a  sermon  instead  of 
reading  a  paper,  I  co-dd  go  on  at  Icn^rth  to  bring 
forward  argument  upon  ar^fument,  and  fact  upon 
fact,  to  establish  the  Seripturaluess  and  consequent 
lawfulness  of  instrumental  music  in  public  worship. 
But,  as  it  is,  I  must  not  enlar*j:e  further  on  this  the- 
ological point.  Suffice  it  to  observe  that  the  vast 
majority  of  passai«:es  which  may  be  adduced  refer- 
ring to  musical  instruments  in  the  Bible,  refer  to 
strini^ed  instruments  of  various  kinds,  and  others  to 
trumpets — a  very  few  to  instruments  of  percussion. 
But.  of  course.  7io>je  whatever  to  what  we  call  organs, 
for  these  had  not  then  been  invented.  Of  all  instriv 
ments,  then,  it  may  b^  said  that  organs  are  among 
the  least  Scriptural,  while  the  harp  misrht  be  defend- 
ed with  much  more  success  were  all  arguments  con- 
fined to  t!ie  pages  of  Holy  Writ. 

Seeing,  then,  that  there  is  Scriptural  authority 
for  the  ase  of  an  orchestra  in  Divine  service,  but 
none  for  any  particular  instruments,  and  certainly 
none  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  orsr^n.  I  think  the 
consideration  fairly  arises  whether  those  who  object 
on  Scriptural  ^-rounds  to  instruments  in  church,  but 
make  a  special  exemption  in  favor  of  the  organ,  are 
not  illogical  and  ineoi>sistent.  The  real  question  at 
issue  is  between  7*0  instruments  and  'ujvinstruu'ients. 
The  Greek  Church  and  the  Seoteii  Presbyterians  are 
for  the  former  plan  ;  the  Western  Church  for  the 
latter.  The  exclusive  use  of  the  organ  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  voices  in  ehurob  is  of  very  modern 
growth.  Apparently  it  has  arisen  fmm  two  causes 
— 1st.  that  orii-ans  are  often  available  when  a  full 
band  is  not ;  'Jndly,  That  of  all  instruments  none  is 
so  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  when  used  alone,,  as 
is  the  organ  ;  but  neither  of  these  reasons  consti- 
tutes a  valid  objection  to  the  euiploynient  of  a  full 
band,  where  such  an  accf>mpaniment  can  be  ob- 
tained. It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  such  an  expen- 
sive and  troublesome  a]>pendage  as  a  band  ot  per- 
formers can  only  be  procured  on  rare  special  occa- 
sions. It  is  also  no  less  certain  that  when  it  is 
available  it  must  be  hedged  in  with  many  precau- 
tions in  special  rules  to  secure  reverent  demeanor 
and  good  discipline.  Still  all  this  may  be  done, 
and  has  been  done,  and  the  occasions  on  which  it 
can  be  achieved  are  daily  becoming  more  frequent. 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey  have 
set  a  2:ood  examjile  ;  several  London  churches  have 
w<irthily  followed  suit.  Nor  can  it  bt  said  to  bean 
innovation.  Every  great  composer  in  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany  fur  the  last 
250  years  has  left  behind  him  full  scores  of  orches- 
tral masses,  motets,  cantatas,  and  hymn^.  Orato- 
lios  in  Latin.  Italian,  and  German,  including  Bach's 
Passion  Music  and  many  similar  v^'orks,  were  all  in- 
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tended  for  performance  in  eluiroli,  anfl  as  nn  act  of 
Worship.  Xor  have  we  been  without  instanees  of 
Chureli  of  Enirlanil  services  witli  band  accnmpani- 
inent  at  tlie  <ilii  Fe-itivals  of  the  Sons  of  tlie  Cieri^y 
in  St.  Paul's  (^ithi'iiral,  and  fomierlv  ulso  on  tiie 
first,  davs  of  (lio  Trjpnnial  Choir  Festivals  at  Here- 
ford, Worcester,  and  (liuucester.  Many  composi- 
tions exist  I)V  ohl  Enjxli^h  cathcilral  composers,  ex- 
pressly intended  for  the  use  of  tlie  Chapel  Royal,  in 
which  not  only  Ilic  or:;:an  but  also  a  striti'j;  band  is 
emplovi'd.  Arnon;^  these  we  may  enumerate  works 
by  Gibbons.  Wcelkes,  Este,  PnVcell.  Blow.  Croft, 
Greunn,  lioyce,  iind  others.  V/e  must  especially 
rcniembi^r  PnrceH's  prrand  Tf  D'nim  and  Jnbilat.i^  in 
I),  Hand'-l's  Te  DiMiins  and  -Tnbilate,  and  liis  Chan- 
do8  Antin.'rns.  no^,  to  mention  the  anMiems  composed 
for  tlie  coronation  service  by  Blow,  Pnrceli.  Ilaiulid. 
AttwDod,  and  otlicrs,  atid  tlie  Funeral  Anthems  by 
Handel  tor  Qncen  Caroline,  and  by  liorioncini  for  the 
Puke  of  jMarlborou;i;h,  all  wliirb  co-nposilinns  were 
written  with  acctnupaniment  for  a  full  h;ind,  and  so 
jterlormeil.  We  see.  then,  that  the  traililional  use 
fff  the  band  in  church  has  never  been  crivf'n  »ip.  al 
thou'^h  its  use  iias  become  exceptional  of  late  years. 
As  to  military  bands,  of  (;ourse,  they  have  been  used 
continuously  to  acconip;iny  mililnry  .services,  and 
no  one  has  over  found  fault  with  thein.  Tiie  mis  ar- 
able stnn::^  bands,  and  still  more  distreS'=inii^  clario- 
nets and  bassoon'^,  iiy  wliich  the  services  in  country 
churches  used  formerly  to  be  accompanied,  can 
hardly  be  quote<l  as  an  exam|)le  to  be  followed. 
Stiil.  even  tliese  have  their  force  as  an  nri^ument 
on*ninst  those  who  would  tolerate  no  instrument  in  a 
church  except  an  origan,  or  its  wretched  substitute, 
ft  harmonium.  Surely,  the  best  rule  is  to  seize  on 
all  that  is  most  perfect,  in  this  as  in  every  fitherart, 
and  devote  it  to  tiie  service  of  the  sanctuary. 

If  I  am  riijfht,  then,  in  hopin;:;  {and  assuminir  in- 
deed), that  the  introduction  of  the  orchestra  into 
our  churches  is  likely  to  become  a  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  of  vore,  then  we  are  brou'j^lit  face 
to  face  with  a  new  dilUcultv — I  mean  the  lark  of 
i^ood  Eni^li-'h  chureh  music  at  once  orchestral  and 
ecdesiastical  in  cliaracter.  Of  ihistlicre  is  co:upar- 
at'vely,  as  yet,  very  little.  Surelv  this  ojiens  otit  a 
new  and  promisinir  field  of  work  for  youni;  Eui^lish 
composers,  in  which  ^n-eat  tliini^s  mi»y  be  done.  Let 
me  earnestly  recommend  it  to  their  special  atten- 
tion. It  is  hiird  to  inniixine  any  theme  more  inspir- 
in;X,  ninre  likelv  to  evolve  real  scinliihitiuns  of  musi- 
cal ^renins,  tiian  thei^lorions  "  Te  Deum."  Ditlicult 
1  allow  it  to  be  —  difficult  both  on  aceoimt  of  the  in- 
trinsic sublimity  of  the  words,  and  aWo  because  of 
tiie  natural  ditlidence  whi(di  any  modest  composer 
must  feel  when  he  knows  that  his  work  will  lie  com- 
pared U*  the  "Te  Dennis"  oi  Pnrceli  and  Hanrlel. 
But  neither  of  these  difficulties  are  insurmountable. 
I  abstain  purposely  from  caminLr  auv  living-  compo- 
Hers,  but  a  very  tine  orchestral  "  Te  Deum"  iias 
been  coniposeil,  and  jieiformed,  not  in  church  in- 
deed, but  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  within  the  last  few- 
years,  with  no  inconsideral)le  success.  The  other 
cautiides  and  hymns  of  the  ciinrchalso  present  most 
favorable  opportunities  for  similar,  and  equally  suc- 
cessfvd,  trealnient. 

These,  then,  are  tlie  considerations,  arislni^  out  of 
the  history  of  ecclesiaslieal  music,  whicli  appeared 
desirable  to  lay  before  you  to-day.  That  I  liave 
done  this  very  imperfectlv  indeed,  I  am  only  too 
sensible.  But  such  as  it  is.  1  am  not  wifiiont  iiope 
that  this  p;q.)er  may  b»  of  some  use.  It  is  a  snliject 
which  has  not  hilherto  been  broached  at  any  of 
tliese  meetini^-:.  and  it  is  possible  that,  subsequent 
diseuision  upon  it  may  brini^  out  some  useful  facts, 
some  practical  liints,  some  novel  ideas,  some  neces- 
sary cautions,  all  in  the  service  of  our  art,  and 
therefore  welcome  both  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
friends  outside.  In  that  boiie,  let  me  commend  the 
subject  to  y(uir  best  attention. 

In  the  discussion  which  fidlowed,  Mr  Witj.iam 
CllAPPKLL  entered  into  several  of  the  historical  ques- 
tions raised  by  Sir  Frederick,  and  Dr.  S-rAiN-i-:[i  ad- 
vocated the  use  of  music,  whether  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, on  the  sin^rle  condition  of  its  fitness  for  the  end 
in  view.  What  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
tonus  pere^rinus  ?  Mr.  T.  L.  Soctiujatb  reminded 
the  speaker  that  this  was  not  a  Gre^^orian.  but  only 
a  corruption  from  a  Grei^orian.  Sir.  Ccmmings  rid- 
iculed the  claim  of  a  Divine  orif:;ia  which  was  often 
put  forward  on  behalf  ot  (;rei;-oriau  music.  He  re- 
ferred to  certain  experiences  as  su^n^estinir  caution 
in  tlie  u-^e  of  the  orcliestra  in  church.  Mr.  Par- 
RATT  admitted  that  some  of  the  anci-Mit  music  was 
melodious,  but  explained  what  he  reL;*arded  as  an 
anomaly  (in  the  i;r(innd  that,  while  jxeneially  writ- 
ini^  that  which  was  hideous,  it  could  not  be  won- 
dered at  if  the  ancient  writers    occasionally  blun- 


dered info  something:  better.  Mr.  Mackhson  be- 
lieved the  irreat  reason  who  so-called  Grei^orian 
music  found  favor  was  because  it  met  the  i^rowin^: 
want  of  music  for  con^rrcffutional  sini^injr.  find  he 
urcred  that  Church  composer*  would  do  well  to  con - 
.sider  the  requirements  of  the  iri'^at  multitudes  now 
constantly  assemblinfr  for  Divine  worship,  Mr. 
TIfLLAii  in  closins:  the  discussion  expressed  his 
strong:  sympathy  with  the  u«e  of  the  orchestra  in 
church,  but  questioned  whether  it  had  not  belter  lie 
confined  to  strin^:^.  He  recff'tted  the  di-^appear- 
anee  of  the  little  bands  whinh  used  to  exist  in  ])ari3!i 
chnrchrs  in  the  conntry.  Church  musicians  would 
do  well  to  study  Gibbons  rather  more  and  give  us 
less  of  the  style  of  Gounod. 


Prof.    Paine's   Symphony. 
Opinion. 


■Shades  of 


[From  the  S-ttnrdai/  Kvrnin'j  Gaz>t(c,  Jan.  29.] 

^^r.  P.iinr's   patient  lalxu-,   his  modesty, 

and  his  r.are  talents.  Uni'j;  airo  won  for  him  the  warm  ad- 
mirntion  of  those  who  know  him,  ami  tliese  entertninerl 
a  well-^rnunde  I  l)eliof  that  if  a  f.iir  oiiiiortunity  were 
acconleil  him  he  wouM  win  esteem  for  his  country 
amono:  thosf^  who  believe  that  nothing:  worthy  in  the 
way  of  what  is  hitxh  in  musical  art  can  rise  and  tloiirish 
in  Amoricr^.  It  is  somewhat  painful  to  rellect  that  a 
native  romiioser  is  almost  dehaned  from  hearinp;  his 
works  performed  here,  especially  when  it  is  taken  into 
coiLsideratiori  tint  the  only  m'^nns  he  hns  of  iniprovinix 
himself  in  his  .art,  and  of  dis-.-overin^  his  stren;;tli  and 
his  we.iUness,  lie  in  thf'  chances  that  are  piven  him  to 
hear  his  compositions  played.  An  artist  of  Ntr.  Paine's 
t:ihnits  should  not  be  .so  cramped.  ITissymi>Iiony  makes 
that  only  ioo  plain.  AVIiile  we  do  not  elnim  for  it  a  jilare 
anion<j;the;rreat  works  of  its  kind,  it  is  so  full  of  strcnp:th, 
of  vifxof  and  of  rcfineniont;  it  shows  such  a  mastery  of 
the  resources  of  harmony  and  of  orchestral  efr(*ct:  it  i  ; 
so  full  of  thouiiht,  Inillianey  and  solid  worth,  that  i^ 
merits  the  hifxhest  jiraise  as  a  harhinger  ef  noble  prom- 
ise in  its  composer.  It,  was  a  <:;enuine  surprise,  oven  to 
Mr.  Paine's  warmesr,  friend*,  in  the  fluency  of  idea,  the 
frecflom  frtnn  dryness,  the  apparent  spontaneous  flow 
of  thoutrht,  anrl  the  graceful  flexiliilit}-  of  style,  that  dis- 
tiniruish  it  from  bcffinninp;  to  end.  Thont^h  pol  shed  in 
all  its  details  with  the  most  scrupulous  c;irc,  it  lias  the 
merit  of  keeping  nut  of  sii^ht  the  laltor  that  lias  Ijcr-n 
expended  upon  it,  and  of  makin;;  a  harmonious  whole 
from  which  the  attention  is  not  attracted  liy  any  ob- 
trusive ilisplay  of  leaniiiii;  for  learninp:'s  sake.  M'e 
shall  not  attempt  to  descrllie  the  work  in  close  d(;tail, 
convinced  that,  with  the  best  intentions  ima,i;inal)le.  it 
is  iiniiossilde  to  convey  any  intelli;xible  ide.i  of  suidi  a 
com)>osition  wlthnn"  conions  i-xtraets.  and  these  we  are 
d''hnrre  I  from  ■xi\  tmr.  for  reasons  that  will  bi^  ohvions. 
The  openiii'i  m'>veincnl,  an  alh^i^ro  con  brio,  is  fidl  of 
bro  id  nnrl  nrisi-nlini'  vi^nr.  and  seizes  uiiou  tlie  interest 
of  the  pstener  fi-oni  the  outset.  Thn  second  theme  is 
very  crierftil  in  desiirn,  is  ehariniuirly  introduced,  and 
is  beaufifnllv  worked  out.  In  the  srorinp:  of  this  jinrt  of 
the  worlc  Mr.  Paine  shows  not  only  a  plensinq:  faney, 
bnt  an  apjireeiation  of  the  quality  and  timbre  of  the 
various  iiT-tfiitnents  that  resnlts  in  an  ahnost  endless 
series  of  rhdichtful  effects.  Kveiy  instrmncnl  has  tlie 
notes-  lies'  snited  to  it,  and  tliis  disliilnition  lias  liei>n  so 
well  stn  lie  I-  and  S'-e;ns  so  natnral.  that  any  ehanije 
would  mar  the  adinir.ablc  unity  that  prevails.  In  the 
wind  inst'  umenls.  espeeially,  is  this  fine  sen>;e  of  appro- 
priateness of  expression  inadi'  pariii-iilaijv  apparent. 

The  s(dier7o  opens  with  a  pl:ivful  and  well-ninrkerl 
themo.  whieh  is  el  iborate  1  with  brill ianry  .and  fine 
effeet  of  eonrrnst  The  trio  in  this  innvement,  a  conver- 
sation iietween  the  (darinet  and  horn,  is  vci  v  hapinlv 
conceived,  and  is  treated  on  its  second  appearanee  wiiji 
exeecdinix  grace.  The  melody  is  (dinrminLT.  and  the  va- 
rious ti^ures  bv  wdiich  it  is  "accompanied  aie  e(piallv 
interc.st.ins:.  The  aila^io  has  a  Invelv  theme,  wliich 
abounds  in  tenderness  and  quiet  beauty.  It  flows 
calmly  and  sweetly  after  the  manner  of  tliiise  continu- 
ous melodies  \\\\.\\  wliich  Wai;ner  lias  made  ns  so  f.imil- 
iar,  .and  it  has  nuudi  of  the  ri(di  sensuonsness  that 
nnrks  that  coniposer  in  his  more  plaeid  moods.  In 
orifxinality,  warmth  of  colorinc;.  larj^eness  of  effeet  antj 
deep  poetic  feclinc:.  this  movement  must  be  pronnnnccrl 
the  most  attractive  in  the  syinphonv.  It  is  exquisitelv 
scored,  and  in  .all  rcspeets  wonl  I  reflect  hip:h  credit  upoii 
any  livinp;  roniposer.  Tlie  fluale  overflows  with  enerfry 
and  lire,  antl  is  a  worthy  enlmination  to  what  lias  pre- 
cederl  it.  Here,  as  in  the  oth-'r  portions  of  tlie  work,  Mr. 
Paine  has  manifested  a  fine  feelin;;  for  conlrasts,  and 
has  shown  a  perfect  ni.isterv  in  combinin":  the  various 
instruments  to  the  best  advantage.  The  eontrapuntaj 
effects  aie  strikinix  and  will-consiilereil,  and  an  admira- 
ble unity  and  consistencv  are  maintained  throughout. 
The  final  climax  is  noble  and  stirrinp:.  and  fitly  bnii^s  to 
an  end  a  work  which,  in  every  movement,  shows  many 
and  unmistakable  marks  of  vii;orous  and  prolific  genius. 
That  the  symphony  is  faultless  wc  do  not  claim;  but  it 
is  so  far  in  advance  of  any  similar  production  we  have 
hail  from  a  native  coini)oser,  its  beauties  arc  so  numer- 
ous, so  varied  and  spontaneous,  th  it  it  would  be  more 
than  ungracious  to  rhvell  upon  the  few  flaws  it  possess- 
es. It  is  not  the  least  of  the  merits  of  this  work  that, 
wdiile  it  takes  advantag  ■  of  ever>-thing  that  the  moilern 
school  has  given  to  musieal  art,  it  has  avoided  the  wild 
and  meaningless  excsscs  of  the  "  music  of  the  future." 
The  forms  aie  those  of  the  recognized  masters  of  the  art, 


and  are  perfectly  balaneed.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
fresh  and  flowiii'i;  melmly,  and  no  lark  of  learniuL:  judi- 
ciously displayed,  Tlnre  is  not,  .a  moment  in  it  when  it 
ceases'  to  maintain  a  firm  hn]<l  upon  the  attention  and 
tlie  interest,  and  th;  immense  success  it  optained  testi- 
fied that  Mr.  Paine  had  won  his  spurs  right  royally. 

[From  the  A'cfO  York  Tribune,  Feb.  7.] 
The  matinee  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  at  Steinway 
Hall  on  Saturday  was  memorable  for  the  first  production 
in  Xow  York  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Paine's  fiist  symphony,  and  it 
was  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  trial  of  so  important 
and  serious  a  work  by  an  Ameriean  composer  was  suffi- 
cient to  attract  a  respectable  audience,  in  spite  of  the 
counter  attraction  of  Tietjens  in  "  Norma  "  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music.  It  was  by  no  means  a  full  lunise,  but  there 
was  at  least  a  fair  array  of  listeners,  wdioliestowed  ui>on 
the  performance  a  close  and  intelligent  attention,  and 
greeted  the  symphony  with  uninistakahlc  marks  of  ap- 
proval. The  work  is  in  the  key  of  C  minor,  and  is  scored 
for  the  usual  instruments  of  the  modern  grand  orches- 
tra fpiccolo  excepted].  It  opens  with  an  Allegro  con 
brio,  the  veiw  first  page  of  wdiich  di.sposes  the  listener  to 
pleasant  anticipations,  not  so  much  by  anything  start- 
ling in  the  theme  as  by  the  composer's  evident  masteiy 
both  of  his  subject  anil  his  materials.  Clearness  of 
thought,  elegance  of  arrangement,  and  vigor  of  exjires- 
siou  are  conspicuous  from  the  outset.  The  principal  and 
secondaiy  themes  are  both  cl^an  cut  and  pleasing,  and 
both  admirably  managed,  and  the  transitions  from  one 
to  the  other,  the  modulations  and  the  thematic  develop- 
ments, are  contrived  in  all  cases  with  a  most  happy  ef- 
fect. AVhat  we  knew  already  of  Mr.  Paine's  work  pre- 
pared us  for  the  faullless  eonstvuclion  and  the  noble 
contrapunt  -1  Inrinony  which  are  found  all  through  this 
inovement ;  but  the  easy  flow  of  nudolv  and  the  ]ioetical 
taste  in  the  instrnnienialiiui.  cspeeially  in  ihe  eniidoy- 
ment  of  the  wind  instrument';,  were  a  constant  surjuisc. 
Ttie  second  movement  is  a  Sidierz.o  [.Mlcgro  vivace]  in 
wliich  we  confess  that  W4' finind  hardly  as  luu  h  grace 
and  playfulness  as  seem  to  have  been  ajiparcnt  to  the 
ablest  Boston  critics;  bnt  like  tlie  fiist  niovement  it  is 
(d''ar,  strong,  and  regular.  About  the  beauty  of  the 
trio,  iiowevcr,  in  this  pan  of  the  svm]>hony,  there  can  be 
no  iwoopiii'ons.  Iris  introduced  by  an  eff"'cti\'e  rallen- 
taiido  i)hrase  for  the  clarinet,  and  then  flows  on  [^Icno 
allegro],  as  a  iJialogue,  first  between  <  biriiict  and  horn, 
with  a  soft  string  acc<unpaniuu'nt,  again  between  flute, 
clarinet.  an<l  hoin,  afterward  wiih  the  subsiiintion  of  a 
hautboy  for  the  flute,  then  with  a  second  i  larinct,  end- 
ing ^vith  an  aseendiiu:  rit<'nuto  phrase  for  the  flute. 
The  melody  here  is  charming,  and  the  sustained  passage 
for  the  lior'ns  wliii  h  le.ids  baidv  to  the  Allegro  vivace  is 
very  efTeetive,  The  third  movement,  an  Adagio  in  .\- 
fiat",  is  the  best  of  the  whole  work.  Tlie  juincipal  theme 
is  a  graceful  and  tender  melody,  which  louidies  ihefeel- 
ings  .at  once,  and  it  is  dcvidoped  and  varied  with  the 
most  bcantifid  .and  ingenious  harmonic  treatment,  un- 
winding ils' If  slowly  and  smoothly  at  great  but  never 
tedious  length,  with  niultif'U  ni  efl'cets  of  eb-p:ant  instrn- 
nientalion.  It  .Mr.  Paine  had  written  nothing  (dse,  this 
alone  would  stamp  him  a  master  of  the  ondiestra.  The 
Finale  [,\lle2:ro  vivace!  is  a**  vigorous  as  the  introduc- 
tion, and  eipially  interesting,  and  it  doses  with  a  fine 
crcs<'endn  prssage.  in  wliidi  the  tull  strenclh  of  the  or- 
chestra is  admirably  brought  into  nl.iy.  The  symphony 
is  distiniCui'^lH'd  not  merely  by  the  Iieauty  and  fluency  of 
deta<died  iioitions,  but  by  the  symmetr>'  of  the  whole, 
the  breath  of  the  plan,  and  the  coniiWiser's  firm  gr.'isji  of 
his  ideas;  and  these.  wa>  need  hardly  say,  are  distin- 
guishing (pialitics  of  a  masterpiece. 

[From  thfi  Kcxc  Vovk  World,  Ol?i.] 
Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  has  a  happy  knack  of  confound- 
ing his  enemies.  lie  replies  to  their  assaults  by  straight- 
forward action,  not  by  argument.  As  he  has  more  than 
once  reminded  the  public,  he  is  not  a  man  of  words. 
JIusic  is  his  language,  and  he  knows  that  language  so 
well  that  he  rarely  fails  to  make  himself  understood. 
Having  a  htfty  ]nirpose,  and  being  persistent  in  its  ac- 
complishment, he  makes  his  defence  in  Iiis  own  way, 
anrl  there's  an  end  of  the  matter.  Charged  with  obsti- 
nately refusing  to  accept  any  eomimsitions  from  Amer- 
ican writers,  he  replies  by  producing  one  that  lie  had  ac- 
cepted eight  months  before  the  charge  was  made.  Hav- 
ing presented  to  him  a  work  which  he  finds,  on  careful 
examination,  to  be  worthy  of  .a  jflace  in  his  repertoire, 
he  gives  the  public  a  chance  of  judging  and  enjoying 
at  the  earliest  convenient  moment.  Professor  John  K. 
Paine's  First  Sym])hoiiy  was  fittingly  jiresented  before 
a  Boston  audience  before  it  was  brought  to  New  Yoik. 
It  was  right  that  the  autlior  should  have  his  immediate 
and  personal  friends  as  his  first  judges.  They  decided 
entlmsiastically  in  his  favor,  and  that  was  right,  too.  for 
the  professor  of  music  at  Harvard  University  could  not 
vciy  well  be  expected  to  seek  notoriety'  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a  work  which  would  not  bear  criticism  by  the 
rules  he  lays  dowii  for  the  guidance  of  his  pupils.  Him- 
self a  favorite  pupil  of  Ilaupt.  one  of  tlie  most  rigid  of 
music  masters  in  Germany,  neither  ignorance  nor  ec- 
centricity was  to  be  expected  in  his  work,  and,  as  he  had 
aha'ady  proved  his  capability  iu  many  minor  composi- 
tions and  in  one  great  work,  the  oratorio  of  "St.  Peter  " 
— his  friends  were  numerous  as  weU  as  enthusiastic. 
Besides  all  this,  had  not  Mr.  Thomas  consented  to  be  the 
interpreter  of  this  magnum  ofjiftT  It  was  .a  matter  of 
course,  therefore  [!].  that  it  was  correct,  scholarly,  ortho- 
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(lox.  So  that  the  large  audience  assembled  at  Rteinway 
Hall  yesterday  wore  in  a  position  to  divest  their  niin<lH 
of  all  qnestions  of  j^ramniatieal  purity  and  Hcholastie 
*'  form,"  and  eriticize  the  symphony  as  aeomplete  work 
As  it  was  plneed  first  on  the  pioj^ramme  it  eonld  be 
judjxed  as  well— or,  more  correctly  speakinp;,  as  inadi'- 
quately— ns  any  lnrjj;e  work  can  be  .iudp;ed  on  (irst  hear- 
inp;.  There  seemed  to  bo  a  p;ood  (lenl  of  hesitation  on 
tiie  part  of  the  audience  in  pronouneinp:  an  opinion. 
The  tirstmovcment—allef^ro  con  brio— presented  nothing 
particularly  attractive  to  the  general  ear;  it  is  interest- 
ing throughout,  but  the  interest  does  not  increase  with 
its  progress  sutru-iently  to  excite  a  craving  for  the  sec- 
ond movement,  and  it  was  ratbrr  (■(>I(1]\  received.  With 
the  Scherzo— allegro  vivace- Ibe  at  lenlion  of  the  audi- 
ence deepened.  It  is  a  veiy  tuneful  nunenient,  contain- 
ing some  reminders  of  Beethoven's  scherzos,  liut  it  is 
not  an  imitalion  of  Beethoven,  its  lively  measure  chang- 
ing [not  "  episodically  "]  to  a  gravity  not  sutliejently  in 
keeping  with  tin*  scherzr*  ns  Becihoven  has  made  us  un- 
derstand it.  At  ilH  eotuhisjoii  till'  nppbiuse  of  the  audi- 
ence was  warm  cpougii  I<>  show  tlial  j\ir.  Thomas  had 
not  in;iilc  a  mistake  in  inoduemg  the  work.  Tlu'  third 
moveuu'iit-  ad;igi(i— is  iindfnibirdly  the  gem  of  tlie  syni- 
jdiony.  It  is  uiusie,  \n\Yv  and  undehled,  from  beginning 
to  end— idaiutive,  sweet,  graceful  as  a  pastoral  poem. 
It  doCH  not  contain  a  single  phrase  that  seems  out  of 
iilace.  and  though  it  is  rather  long,  and  always  exceed- 
ingly sweet,  its  sweetness  does  not  cloy.  It  is  not  grand 
or  imposing,  there  ;ire  ih)  modern  "  elfects"  in  it,  and  it 
may  not  suit  ears  accustomed  to  the  accumulating  rich- 
ness of  Schumann's  or  Beethoven's  adagios,  but  for 
what  it  assumes  to  be  it  is  beyond  criticism.  Cert;iinly 
the  audience  liked  it  very  much,  and  the  orchestra 
seemed  to  like  it  greatly.  Its  enjoyment  was,  however, 
somewhat  interfered  with  by  an  annoying  noise  f lom 
the  heaters  in  the  hnll.  The  last  movement  falls  short 
of  the  expectations  raised  by  the  beautiful  Ad:igio, 
though  it  cnnnot  be  described  ns  faulty.  "What  it  lacks 
probably  is  the  evenness  and  clearness  of  purpose  v^likh 
characterize  the  other  movements.  Although  the  scor- 
ing in  this  number  is  as  excellent  as  it  is  throughout  the 
work,  every  it  strument  having  plenty  to  do  and  some 
considerable  ditfienlties  to  master,  the  hirmony  is  thin, 
and  when  the  ehmax  comes  with  the  return  to  the  origi- 
nnl  theme,  the  devices  of  construction  which  Bach  al- 
ways employs  under  similar  circumstancis,  nnd  which 
ears  cultivated  in  Theodore  Thomas's  school  ['1  have 
learned  to  regard  as  essential,  are  too  nnich  neglected. 
Mr.  Paine,  Imwever,  deserves  very  high  praise  for  his 
modest,  unsensational  treatment  of  his  subject.  He  has 
written  an  American  symphony  that  will  probnbly  bear 
the  test  of  the  seveiestcriticism  by  adherents  of  the  old 
school,  a  syniphonv  that  will  live  as  a  beautiful  work  of 
art,  simple  an<l  uniiffected.  If  it  is  not  strikingly  origi- 
unl,  tlie  author  is  assuredly  no  plagiarist;  if  it  does  not 
astonish,  it  will  never  fn'il  to  please.  Mr.  Paine  is  a 
young  man.  and  as  "  it  takes  a  clever  musician  to  write 
even  a  poor  symphony,"  he  may  be  congratulated  both 
upon  having  written  one  that  gives  such  good  promise 
of  a  bright  future  for  him  in  the  world  of  art,  and  upon 
having  had  so  able  and  so  conscicutious  an  interi:>reler 
as  Mr.  Thomas. 

[From  the  Kew  York  Times,  Wi.] 
I\Ir.  Theodore  Thomas  yesterday  gave  a  matinee  con- 
cert at  Steinway  Hall.  The  principal  element  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  a  new  symphony  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Paine,  a 
Boston  composer  of  considerable  local  repute.  We  trust 
IVIr  Thomas  will  sooner  or  later  repeat  his  performance 
of  this  work,  which  belongs  to  an  order  of  music  of 
■which  several  hearings  are  necessary  bofore  anything 
approaching  an  accurate  opinion  can  be  formed.  "SVe 
cannot,  however,  admit  thnt  we  expect  great  results  from 
Mr.  Fnine's  commeiid:d.l.- :atempt  at  symphonic  writ- 
ing. The  Ojicning  niov.-ment,  which  is  by  far  the  best, 
contnins  some  graceful  and  fiuent  ideas,  which  the  com- 
poser has  develnpeil  with  taste  and  clearness,  but  with- 
out mnrked  felicitv;  the  remainder  of  the  work  does  not 
indicate  that  Mr.  Paine  is  possessed  of  particular  origi- 
nality in  thought  or  method;  and  the  impression  of  the 
whole  effort,  yesterday,  was  that  the  musician  had  occu- 
pied fifty  minutes  where  half  that  time  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  had  his  say. 


gh)i(|l)t's  lounuil  of  IBnsic. 


C/ 
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Our  Music  Packs.  The  Tart  Song  by  Schum.inn, 
printed  in  tliis  number,  is  taken  by  permission  from 
"  German  Part  Songs,"  edited  by  N.  H.  Allex,  pub- 
lished by  Oliver  Dilson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Concert    Review. 

Boston-  PinLn.\RM0Nic  Club.  Tlie  last  two  Mat- 
inees of  tills  fine  group  of  artists  (Jan.  19  and  Feb. 
2)  weie  in  the  main  so  thorouglily  enjoyable  that 
keen  regret  was  felt  that  they  conld  not  be  contin- 
ued at  intervals  for  two  or  tliree  months  longer.  But 
the  attendance  at  Burastead  Hall,  though  larger  than 
at  tirst,  was  too  limited  to  give  eneonragement.  It 
was  but  the  common  fate  of  concert-givers,  here  and 
elsewhere,  during  these  "  hard  times."  The  Club, 
however,  liave  so  established  themselves  in  the  good 
opinion  of  the  truest  music-lovers  that,  if  they  only 
persevere,  their  daj'  will  surely  come. — Their  fourth 
programme  read  as  follows  : 


Qnintit,  in  B  tint.  Op.  87 MoiitlelsFohn 

Alletrio  vivriee— Andante  ^.clierzando — Adn^io. 
McFflis.  li.  .^  F.  T.ISTF^rA^^-.  K.  Hramm, 
A.  P.Er.z  ai  d  A.  TlAitTnEGKN. 

Song,  "liatli,  liatli,"  "  Don  ,Tii,in." Mozart 

MiB.S  Lauka  .ScniKMEit. 

Polo  for  Viola,  Ke\erie Vieuxtemps 

Mr.  Emil  rfRAMM. 

MephiBto  WnlZPr Liszt 

[Arr.nnged  by  li   LiHteninnn.J 
Piiii.HAioioNic  Club. 

Bong  of  Eliz.a, Cirlllo 

Miss  I.AT^nA  PcninMEU. 

Notturno  for  Violin,  Flute  .ind  Horn  Dopviler 

Mrfsrn.  B.  LisTKMANN,  E.  Weiner  and  A   BKr.z. 

Quartet  for  Piano  and  Stringn, Rrhumann 

Sowtenuto  assal — Allegro  ni.n  non  froppn— Scherzo 

— Andante  cnntahile— Finale  [Vivace]. 

Mnd.TniP  MadkI-IXE  ScHIl.EEll, 

Messrs.  B.  Llstemann,  Oram.m  and  Hartdegen. 

The  old  B  flat  Quintet  of  Mendelssohn,  whi<;h 
tal;c3  us  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  our  Quintette 
Club  which  still  bears  his  name,  was  admirably 
plaj-ed  ;  the  three  movements  were  bo  acceptable 
that  it  seemed  not  quite  fair  to  deprive  us  of  the 
Finale.  Nothing  of  its  kind  more  interesting  than 
the  Schumann  piano  Quartet  could  have  been  offered 
us,  unless  it  were  the  matchless  Quintet.  The  latter 
is  a  happier  in.spiration  throughout,  more  clear, 
more  readily  appreciable  on  the  first  hearing ;  but 
this  also  is  full  of  fire,  of  rich  imagination  and  deep 
feeling.  The  Andante  and  the  sliort,  brooding  Sos- 
tennio  which  precedes  the  first  Allrrp-n,  appeal  to 
deepest  sympathies  ;  the  Scherbo,  with  its  rollicking 
staccato  movement,  fitfully  alternating  with  the 
more  pensive  mood  of  its  two  Trios,  is  strikingly 
original ;  and  the  fugned  Finale,  very  intricate  and 
difficult,  is  full  of  spirit,  and  keeps  the  interest  alive 
to  the  end.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  heard  Mme. 
ScniLLEE  to  better  advant,age ;  her  consummate 
technical  precision  and  force  were  only  means  to 
the  higher  end  of  fervent  and  intelligent  interpre- 
tation ;  her  soul  was  in  the  work ;  and  there  was 
inspiration  for  her  in  such  fine  cooperation  of  the 
strings. 

Mr.  Gram.m  w-on  not  a  few  listeners  to  the  peculi.ar 
beautj',  which  they  had  not  before  suspected,  in  the 
sound  of  the  Viola;  his  tone  is  singularly  rich  and 
even,  and  he  is  master  of  the  instrument.  The  Not- 
turne  for  violin,  flute  and  horn  proved  a  pileasing 
composition,  and  was  exquisitely  played.  But  of 
the  "  Mephisto  M^altzes"  we  can  say  nothing  of  the 
kind;  such  excruciating  cacophony-,  such  an  inco- 
herent medlej-  of  harsh  grating  sounds,  not  relieved 
but  onl}'  aggravated  by  cert.ain  melodic  fragments 
for  the  horn,  which  seemed  tuned  to  another  sphere 
where  a  peculiar  concert  pitcli  prevailed,  we  never 
yet  heard  in  the  name  of  music ;  it  was  more  like 
the  babel  of  an  orchestra  all  tr3ing  over  their  own 
separate  parts  in  the  pauses  of  a  rehearsal ;  we 
would  as  soon  be  shut  up  in  a  vast  machine  shop, 
surrounded  by  whizzing  wlieels,  screaming  sa-^s  and 
files  and  ringing  hammers. — But  it  was  the  pious 
Abbe  Liszt  who  wrote  it;  and  who  more  competent 
to  set  the  tune  for  Mephistopheles  to  dance  by  1 

Miss  Laura  Schirmer,  with  a  naturally  sweet  and 
flexible  voice,  sang  her  two  songs  in  a  graceful  rrian- 
ner,  whieli  showed  careful  training;  but  there  was 
a  certain  hardness  in  the  qu.ality  of  some  of  her 
tones,  which  may  have  been  the  efl'ect  of  too  much 
concert  singing  at  so  early  a  stage  of  her  career; 
she  is  winning,  lady-like  and  modest  in  appearance. 
Wedncsdat/,  Feb.   2. 

Quartet  in  F,  Op.  18,  No.  1,  Beethoven 

Allegro  oou  brio— Adagio— Scherzo— Allegro. 
Horn  Quarter, 
a.    Pilgrim's  Song,  tvom  "Tnnnbliu.ser,..  .Wagner 

h.    Krystallcn  dehtina,  Swedish  Song Faltin 

Messrs.  Belz,  Lippoidt,  Schormann  and  Schumann, 
Solos  for  A  ioloncello, 

a.    Melodic, Huber 

6.    Allegretto Kiel 

Mr.  Adolph  Hartdegen. 
a.    Andante  Cantabile,  from  Quartet  in  D, 

„  ,  ,  Tsehaikowskl 

i.    Scherzo,  from  Quartet  in  E  flat, Cherubiui 

Horn  Quartet, 

a.    *' Die  "Welt  ist  so  scbon," Fischer 

b-    Suomis-Song, Pacius 

Solo  for  Violin,  Notturno,  Op.  27 Chopin 

Mr.  B,  Listeniann. 
Rhapsodic  Hongroise,  in  F,  Xo.  14 Liszt 

This  closing  Matinfe  was  the  most  interesting  of 
all  and  had  the  largest  and  a  really  enthusiastic  au- 


dience. It  was  a  comfort  to  old  chamber  music 
lovers  to  hear  once  more  one  of  the  six  earliest 
Quartets  of  Beethoven,  no  one  of  wliich  is  more 
genial  and  beautiful,  more  ever  fresh  than  this  No. 
1,  in  F.  Never  before  have  we  heard  it  so  delight- 
fully interpreted.  The  pieces  for  four  horns  pro- 
duced a  marked  sensation.  The  tones,  so  rich  and 
mellow  in  the  softer  ca»tahUe  passages,  with  the  fine 
contrast  of  the  more  breezy  trumpet-like  sounds  in 
the  strong  accents  (in  the  bass  parts  especially)  ren- 
der their  harmony  peculiarly  attractive.  The  per 
formers  were  tlie  famous  "  Russian  Quartet"  who 
came  to  this  country  a  few  years  ago  ;  the  leader, 
Mr.  Belz,  has  since  distinguislied  himself  in  the 
Philharmonic  Club  as  the  finest  solo  hornist  we  have 
ever  heard  here  ;  his  three  old  associates,  who  proved 
themselves  on  this  occasion  worthy  ones,  are  in  our 
Harvard  orchestra  this  winter.  Mr.  Hartdegex's 
violoncello  solos,  in  tone,  style  and  expression,  wero 
most  satisfactorily  rendered.  —  The  single  move- 
ments from  Quartets  by  the  j'oung  Russian  composer 
Tsehaikowskl  and  the  sound  old  classical  master 
Ciierubini,  were  highly  interesting;  the  former 
much  more  Fi-ench  in  stj-le  than  the  latter,  which 
was  produced  in  Paris. 

The  Chopin  Notturno  proved  admirably  suited  for 
transcription  upon  the  Violin  ;  and  all  its  delicate 
beauties  were  brought  out  w-ith  consummate  mastery 
by  Mr.  Listeman-n  ;  indeed  we  have  seldom  heard  a 
solo  on  the  violin  more  purely  fascinating.  Liszt's 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  impressed  us  more  agreeably 
in  Mr.  Listemann's  arrangement  for  his  Club,  than 
it  did  in  the  Thomas  orchesti-al  transcription,  where 
the  grotesque  effects  seemed  more  exaggerated. 

TuEODOKE   Thomas's   fourth    Matinee   (Saturday, 

Jan.  29)  presented  the  following  programme  : 

Overture,  "  AJceste," Gluck 

Prelu'le,  \ 

<  horale,  {  Adapted  for  Orchestra  by -J. Abert.. Bach 

Fugue,     ) 

Aria:  "Si,  t'amo.  o  c.ara," Handel 

i\Iiss  Emma  C.  Tbursby. 

Scherzo,  Op.  19 " Goldmark 

Rhapsodic  Hongroise,  Xo.  14 Liszt 

Overture,  in  C,  op.  115 Beethoven 

Symphonic  Poem,  Danse  Macabre,  [newl, 

Snint-Saens 

Song,  *'  Tbou'i-t  like  unto  a  flower," Rubinstein 

Selections  from  "  The  Ph,autom  Ship," AVaguer 

duck's  Overture  to  Aleeste  is  by  no  means  so  in- 
teresting an  orcliestral  work  as  the  well  known  one 
to  Iphir/enia  in  Aniis  ;  but  it  forms  a  dignified  and 
serious  introduction  to  the  traged}- ;  it  needed,  for 
a  .'atisfj'iug  impression,  to  be  followed  by  the  oi^en- 
ing  chorus  sung.  Still  we  are  thankful  for  evei'y 
opportunity  (too  rare)  of  hearing  one  of  these  things. 
Think  of  it  in  contrast  w-ith  the  last  number  of  the 
first  part, — the  wild,  sensational,  extravagant  and 
stunning  Rhapmdie  Hongroise  by  Liszt!  —  The 
pieces  grouped  together  from  Bach, — in  rather 
forced  companionship,  we  thougiit — liave  certainly 
enough  intrinsic  beauty  individually  to  bear  hear- 
ing for  a  second  time.  The  Prelude  is  from  tlie 
"  Well-tempered  Clavicliord  :  "  the  Fugue  is  the  well 
known  G-minor  Organ  Fu<::ue  ;  the  Cluu'ale,  scored 
foi-  the  f-.ill  brass  of  the  orchesti-a,  contrasted  boldly 
in  the  middle,  a  craggy  height  between  two  quiet 
vales. — The  Beethoven  Overture  ("  Namensfeier  ") 
is  by  no  means  so  broad  and  grand  a  work  as  the 
other  one  in  C.  op.  124  ("  Die  Weihe  des  Hauses ;") 
but  it  has  beauties  not  so  readily  appreciated  and  is 
far  too  seldom  iieard. 

The  striking  novelty  of  the  programme  was  the 
"  Dance  of  Death  "  hy  Saint-Saens, — a  Symphonic 
Poem  with  a  vengeance,  to  which  the  key  is  fur- 
nished by  the  following  cheerful  verses  from  the 
French  of  Henri  Cazalis  ; — 

Zig,  Zig,  Zig— grim  Death,  in  cadence, 
"  StiiUing  with  bis  heel,  a  tomb. 
Death  at  midnight  plays  a  dance  tune, 
Zig,  Zig,  Zig,  lipon  his  viol. 

The  winter  wind  blows,  and  the  night  is  all  dark, 
>roans  are  heard  in  the  linden  trees; 
Thro'  the  gloom  the  wliite  skeletons  p.ass, 
Rfuuning  and  leaping  in  their  shrouds. 

Zig,  Zig,  Zig,  each  one  is  frisking, 

'The  bones  of  the  dancers  are  heard  to  crack 
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But  Ii'St '  of  n  t;u'1(It'ii  thf'V  r|\lit  tin'  rnnnil ; 
Tlicy  pii':!!  fonvanl,  tliey  fly,  tlic  rnck  has  crowed. 

Tlie  inii-^ic  is  (■(•rlninlv  ;i  rlr-vfi'  frr-nk  of  French 
fniilnsliivil  extrn.VM'jranzn.  niinu'iii'T  tlic  lini-riUlf  nnd 
tlip  arDti'sqnc,  fill  lliev  oxei't  a  fascin.Tti  'ii  u-cirtliy 
of  Mi'Vfi-bciT.  Till'  doleful  nii<lni2.1it,  l>ell,  Wfll  iiiii- 
t;itf(l.  introtlnces  flie  pieei- ;  Deatli  tuninj!:  liis  viol 
in  fifth?  is  stronily  indicaleil.  ami  tlio  dunce  pro- 
ci-ed-i,  wililer  and  wilder,  as  tlie  shruiidiKl  skeletons 
fi-isk  ill  and  oat.  atnon^;  the  tombstone;  ;  tlie  craclc- 
inj  bones  of  tlie  dancers  are  sn<!;;ested  by  castanets 
nnd  the  niloplmne  fan  instrument  of  wood  and  straw;) 
the  coel;  crow=,  nnd  away  they  fliiiter  all  ! — Tliere 
is  a  certain  iinai,inalive  ijenius  in  it,  of  a  llioroiii;Iilv 
Frenehy  kind  ;  and  it  lias  this  snperioritv  over  aiial- 
o:;ons  works  by  Unff  and  olhers,  tliat  Siint-Saens 
does  not  attempt  to  make  too  miicli  of  the  conceit, 
but  drops  it  at  a  linppy  inoT.ent.  The  niulience 
were  tran'porteil.  and  the  wliob-  tliin^T  had  to  be  re- 
pe.ated. — 'Ml3^  Tiiimsnv,  in  tlie  Aria  from  one  of 
Handel's  Italian  Operas  (.If/cr/o  Scecoln)  confirmed 
the  fine  impression  which  she  made  in  a  Harvard 
concert  a  few  weeks  before.  The  roulades  were  ev- 
eiilv  and  beautifully  executed,  and  the  bri;;ht, om- 
phalic, as  well  as  the  tender  anl  uielodioivs  phras.is 
of  tlie  happy  love  confession,  wei-o  nivei  with  re- 
markable expressi'>n.  M'l'  notired  ia  le-r  v..iee  a 
tremolo  which  was  not  there  before  ;  but  it  was 
eooa  explained  by  h-aniini;  that  she  was  siiiuin^ 
with  a  broken  arm  after  a  fall  in  one  of  our  slipiiery 
streets, — a  shock  from  which  lier  nervoiH  system 
could  not  have  recovered. 


Harvard  Mi'sioxl  Association-.  The  reventli 
SymiduHiy  Concert  (Thursday  afterno(m,  Feb.  3) 
V  as  made  up  of  four  selections,  the  two  lon^jer  ones 
!)ein2;  entirely  new  to  Boston. 

Overture  to  ■Taniskn," flieruliini 

•  *Oon1>le  Svnipho  rv:  "  Irtlis.'lies  nnd  Ooriliehes  im 
■'.tenscheiib'lien  "  TTlie  Eartlilv  aiulthe  Divine  in 

Human  Life],  in  r      On.  121  ! Simlir 

I.  The  World  of  CliiliUiooa  (.\(lai;io  and  \\\c- 
irretto]. 
II.  The  .•\£re  of  the  Tassious  [Larphetto  and 

AllctTO  Moderntn], 
III.  Final  Victory  o£  the  Divine  IPrcsto    and 
Adagio],  , 


**  riTno-Fnrte  Concerto,  No    2,  in  O  niieor.  Op  2-. 
Andante  Soslciiuto— Allegro  Schejzando— Tres- 

to CamiUe  Saint-Saens 

P..  .T  Lang. 
Overture  to  "  Coriolanus," Beethoven 

The   light  and    charming    Overture    to  FiDiiskn^ 
with  its  stately  intiMducli<m,  its  teasing  pl.ayfiil  Al- 
ler/rn  subject,  and  its  quaint  laiishin^  .seccmd  theme 
led  in  by  llie  bassoon,  offset  by    |Mr|uant  pizzicatos 
of  the   viu  ins,    was  nicely  playeil.      -Vfter  this  the 
pjreat  feature   of  the  pro^^ramme,  the    Double  Sym- 
phony by  Spobr,  was  listened  to  with  zest.     It  was 
a  bold  nnd  beautiful  idea,  well  worthy  of  the  lushest 
powers,  to  portray  in  music,  in  syni]dioiiic  move- 
ments,the  successi\'e  iteriods  of  tlii'  strii".r"*le  between 
tile  liartldy  and  the  Divine  principle  in  hiituan  life, 
Willi  the  final  victory  ol   the  Divine.     And  the  pe- 
culiar nie.ins  chosen,  that  of  contrastiiin-  and  coin- 
bininc:  two  distinct  orchestras,  the  one  co'i-istin'.:^  of 
eleven   solo   instruments   (quintet    of  strinss,  llute, 
oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon    and   two  horns),  the  other 
fully   nianneil,  served   to   beiffhten    the  illustration 
and  increase  the  interest  in  proportion   to  tlie  unu- 
sual  draft    upon  the  artistic  resources  of  the  musi- 
cian.     It  must  not  be  supposed,    however,  tloit  the 
two  principles  in  life  are  impersonated  by  the  two 
orchestras  respectively.     That  idea  is  erroneou-ly 
suggested  in  the   extract  from    Spohr's    Biography 
printed  on  the  ]n'ou'ranur,e.    On  the  contrary,  themes 
started  in  one  orchestra  are  frequently  cau^dit  U]) 
and  worked  to  fuller    development    in    the   other; 
each  in  turn  illustrates,  colors  and  completes  what 
the  other  has  said.     The  ideal  contrasts  i  un  tlirouob 
both  alike  ;  nor  is  the  contrast  alwa>-s  Sfi  forcible  as 
one   would   expect;     the   p^entleness  of   Sivihr,  the 
sweet  subdued  tone  of  his  picturesque  ima^in.'il  ion  is 
felt  even  here.     AVith  Beethoven  passiim  would  have 
asserted  itself  with  more  defiant  nnd  Titanic  force  ; 
■what  Raff  or  Rubinstein  would  make  of  such  a  theme 
one  shudders  to  imngiiie. 

The  weaknesses  of  Spohr's  music  we  all  know  well 
cnouuh.  The  cloAinsj  sweetness  of  his  harinony, 
abounding-  in   diiuinished   sevenths   and    in    subtile 


cree]>in'z  modulations  throir.rh  chromaiic  interv.ils. 
is  )iei-haps  the  chief  one.  Ileavy-mouliletl  mortal 
as  he  w-as.  lie  hail  a  larL'e  vein  of  s.iiitimenlaUty,  as 
well  ns  a  rare  i^ift  of  orisiinal,  fresh  melody.  But 
he  was  an  artist  tbrou^h  and  tliroiuj;h,  a  thorout^h 
mnslerof  form,  of  the  contrapuntal  resources,  and 
especially  of  instrumentation— notably  of  wdiat  is 
called  instrumental  colorln;,'— nowhere  shown  to 
finer  advantacre  than  ill  this  Symphony,  which  we 
confess  to  findini  quite  as  interestin  r  (perhaps  be- 
cause more  fresh  to  us),  as  the  "  Weilie  rler  Trine." 
At  all  events  the  entire  work,  in  all  three  move- 
ments, is  an  exqiiisiie  unfoldins  of  ideas  lovely  in 
th-iriselves,  offset  auainst  well-chosen  backijround, 
and  ylowins  in  the  shilling  atmospheric  liL'bt  of  or- 
cheslral  efl'ects.  A  few  wor.ls  ou  each  of  the  three 
parts. 

I.  The  H'»-/./  of  Chll'IfiooiI.  A  single  horn  in 
the  first  orcliestra  leads  ofV  in  a  quiet,  dreamy  mel- 
ody, in  sustained  tones,  /jiniiisaimr), — a  br'ir!  Ailni/io. 
in 'which  you  s- em  to  feel  the  first  aw-akenini;  of 
consciousness.  Then  the  AUiqrrlln  sets  in  with  an 
innocent  and  childlike  melody.  (2  4),  of  a  buoyant, 
soarin;;  character  ;  the  wind  instruments  reinforce 
it;  Ihemelodic  iie-ure  is  inverted  in  the  roundintr 
of  the  period  ;  and  the  second  or<-lie-tra  reiieats  with 
emphasis  the  closin'.r  part  of  it ;  and  thus  they 
answer  back  and  forth,  unlil  a  new-  theme  in  stronu; 
staccato  tones  is  started  in  the  lar;;er  orchestra,  like 
a  r"peated  cballense,  instantly  answered  each  lime 
on  a  hi;;h  time  afii-zmi'to  by  the  violins  of  the  solo 
•■.rchestra,  which  irlide  down  in  triplets  as  wiih 
frolic  laughter.  (The  e(i'i-ct  was  somewhat  dis- 
turbed here  by  the  want  of  ]ierfect  tune  between 
the  vi.ilins  ;  it  needed  a  .loachim  or  a  Si>:ihr  for  oni' 
of  them);  and  so  all  these  motives,  cheerful  and 
hapiiy.  are  variously  presented,  and  the  whole  re- 
])eated  in  the  usual  way.  to  be  worked  up  with  siiU 
more  complex,  subtle  art  of  what  is  c.dled  thematic 
treatment  in  the  second  part.  I:  is  a  charmiii;;  pic- 
ture, and  the  instrumentation  siruidy  exquisite.  It 
was  finely  played  too.  the  solo  wind  inslrunients 
takiu'.'-  "I"  the  melodic  threads  in  turn  with  delicate 
]u-ei  ision  and  nice  feelinu;. 

II.  The  A'j'' nf  llie  Pnaxions  hwmshoi  the  poetic 
theme  for  theinost  elaborate  and  lonirest  movement 
of  the  Symphony.  The  Lai-t/htlfo,  beiiinnin^:  w-ilii 
uneasy,  fitful  phrases  of  the  strin;;s  in  the  lander 
orchestra,  hints  the  comins  storm,  while  presently 
a  inelo.lious  duct  of  the  bass.ion  nnd  clarinet  sets  in 
in  the  solo  orchestra  ;  tlie  key  remaining;  doubtful, 
until  the  .1.4  measnre  cban;:es  to  1-2  S,  when  it  set- 
tles clearly  into  A  fiat,  and.  on  an  arpe;;u:io  chord 
accnmpiuiment,  Italian  fashion,  the  melody  jiro. 
ceeds,  a  tender  love  duet  ;  the  second  orchestra  is 
silent  for  awhile,  but  soon  be;;ins  to  disturb  the 
sweet  serenity  by  ominous  muttcrini^s  in  the  bass, 
which  <rradiially  sain  possession  of  the  quartet  even 
in  the  solo  orcliettra,  and  i;rowins  to  a  climax  burst 
forth  {Afhr/i-n)  in  the  full  c.infiict  of  the  iiassions 
wind  inslrunients  on  one  side  replying  to  the  impa- 
tient violins  upon  the  other.  .\ll  this  is  worked  no 
with  <;-reat  fire  and  energy  ai.d  with  wonderful  skill 
and  beauty.  The  trumpets  o  unc  in,  and  the  war- 
like pas-ion  now  asserts  its  If;  the  strife  becomes: 
more  complicated,  as  the  field  continually  widens, 
which  only  such  n  master  of  his  art  could  occupy 
with  life  and  power  so  present  at  all  p.unts.  The 
strife  is  relieved  too  by  occasional  moments  of  re- 
pose, melodic  hints  that  seem  to  pour  oil  on  the 
waters. 

III.  FinnI  Vifl.yi-u  of  Ihe  Dhhic.  Passion  is  at 
its  height.  A  stormy  Prmlo  ((i-4l,  like  a  Scherzo, 
begins  in  the  seconrl  orchestra;  but  sweet,  sustained 
toius  of  clarinet  and  bassoon,  flute  and  ob'ie.  in  the 
first  band,  gradually  appease  its  fury  anil  besin  to 
gain  the  upper  hand,  till  even  the  stormy  figure  it- 
self, transferred  to  the  softer  fiute  and  reed  tones, 
acquires  a  new  nnfi  seniler  ex|iression.  At  last  both 
orchestras  unile  in  a  rich,  solemn,  tranquillizing  A- 
d'i(jio,  in  broad  rhythm,  and  the  vit^tory  is  sained. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  describe  all  this,  but 
the  consistent  development  of  the  idea,  and  the  nev- 
er failing  beauty  of  the  work  took  a  ileeji  hold  upon 
the  audience,  and  a  repetition  would  be  welcomed 
if  it  shouhl  occur. 

Of  equal  interest  nud  more  exeilinir,  more  entire- 
ly   fresh  and    novel,   was   the   Concerto   by    Saint- 
Saens.      AVe  have  heard  no  Concerto  by  either   of 
the  "  new  "  composers  comparable  to   it  in  point  of 
individuality   of  genius.     It  is  wiivy  modern,  to  be 
sure,    and   very  French;    but  with  all    its  technical 
diiticulties.  which  are  immense,  and  all  its  sensation- 
j  al  effects,  there  is  a  spontaneous  enerirv  of  life  and 
I  purpose   in    it   which  justify   its   existence.      It  de- 
I  parts  from  the  usual  Concerto  form,  be^innin;^  with 


the  slowest  movement,  which  is  followed  by  two 
quick  ones.  Tlie  Aiuhmtr  sSostntnlo  is  a  broad  and 
massive  movement,  full  of  fire  nnd  strenstb,  the 
difficult  fioures  of  the  piano  makins:  up  one  whole 
vilh  the  rich  and  noble  instrumentation.  The 
Srh'')"o  is  n  sort  of  hunting  strain,  full  of  elasticity 
and  sraee  ;  the  slight  change  of  rhythm  in  the  sec- 
ond theme  lends  it  a  witching  charm.  This  move- 
ment was  so  fascinating  and  was  played  with  such 
airy  life  and  freedom,  such  unflassins.  e.isy  eneriry, 
that  all  were  delie-iited  and  the  movement  was  re- 
peated. The  I'rcsto  has  a  Tarantella  rhythm,  and 
whirls  itself  aw-ay  in  e\'er  widenin;]^  circles  with  an 
exhnustless  impetus.  Mr.  Lam;  |iroved  himself  fully 
equal  to  the  niirelentins  demands  of  this  most  try- 
ins  movement ;  and  in.deed  his  -a-hole  performance 
was  masnificent.  surpassins  all  that  he  has  done  be- 
fori'.  The  task  was  to  his  fancy,  nnd  he  cmbrnced 
it  CO)}  aiii'}ro. 

— Then  came  Beethoyeii.  who  seemed  to  say:  All 
that  is  very  well.  b;it  now  for  somethius  serious! 
nnd  with  the  first  strong  tones  of  Coriolan,  fire 
from  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  planet,  we  were  iu 
anotlier  world. 


Bach  is  for  once  in  the  ascendant  here,  and  in  the 
lisht  o'' such  a  fresh  Sprins  promise  one  may  forget 
nllstrii'eof  rival  enter[)rises.  Three  of  his  sreat 
vocal  works  are  in  pre])aration  :  the  Cecilia  are 
studyins  <me  of  his  Cantatas  for  the  last  Symphony 
Cincert;  the  Shirland  Choral  Society  are  at  woi-k 
on  the -l/'K/.ii/fc'ii  for  a  Thomas  concert;  and  the 
Handel  nnd  Haydn  Society  have  resumed  rehearsal 
of  the  I'a.-sion  Miisir.  This  is  "progress,"  in  the 
best  sense  ! 


We   cheerfully  yive 


Miss  Tiirasnv's  Ti:\cii: 
place  to  the  followins: 

Jilt.  Eiuron;  In  an  article  on  the  Fifth  Harvard  Svin- 
I>hony  Concert,  in  the  "  Journal  "  of  Jan.  22,  there  is  an 
admirable  critique  on  Miss  Tharshy's  sinsins,  which 
ni.'ikcs  wdiat  seems  to  he  a  misstatement,  however,  ^vhiell 
I  am  sure  you  will  he  triad  to  correct.  You  state  that 
Miss  Thursliyisa  pupil  of  .Mme.  Kudcrsdorff.  I  have 
had  ihe  pleasure  of  knowing  Miss  Thnrshy  for  souic  time, 
and  know  that  she  has  lieeii  studyiuj  wiili  Sifc.  .Vchille 
Krrani.  oC  Xo.  ,'12.'l  E.  Hth  f!t..  New  "i'ork.  f.ir  several  years 
jiast.  To  he  certain,  ho-vevor,  I  wrote  him,  inquiriiiir  the 
exact  facts,  anil  he  tells  me  that  from  Xov.  1 ,  1871,  until 
0;U.  0,  is;,">,  he  has.  to  his  certain  knowlodfre,  been  ."Miss 
Tliursby's  on'tj  teacher.  M-hile  since  October  last  >Hss 
Thursby  may  have  stiflied  with  .Alme.  nadeiS'lorfi',  it 
seems  to  me  evident  that  the  p:reater  part  of  ''.le  credit 
for  her  tr.iininix  must  belong:  to  Si;^  Errani.  "-.id  with  yo 
charming  and  ancoaiplishe.l  a  singer,  it  sliould  be  un- 
derstood who  it  is  who  has  done  so  much  for  her  voice 
and  style. 

M'ly  I  bCT  tliat  some  sucli  correction  as  this  be  made? 
.\u  incorrect  statement  iu  the  ".Touriinl"  may  do  Siir. 
Erraui  serious  iiiinrv-.  For  contirnintion  of  t'he  above 
facts,  may  I  liejr  to  refer  voii  to  Sis-  Errani  himself,  or  to 
:\Ir.  Hass'ard.  of  the  .V.  }'.  Trihuuf.  \\\X\\  whom  I  ha\'e  had 
111'*  honor  of  lieins  for  some  tini''  connected  on  the  Musi- 
cal Department  of  the  '*  Tribune." 

Vi-ry  truly  yours,  F.  II.  FoTTrcR. 

Vrashiuglo:i.  D.  C.  Jan.  .".I. 

Tut:  "  '\Viiisn.isr,  Sono."  ^Ve  have  the  followin'^ 
from  an  esteemed  correspondent  in  Portland.  Mn. 

Di:.vnSru:  The  ".Sussex  WhistliuR  Song"  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Jan.  22,  was  fam'liar  to  me  in  boyliood 
—  being  then  not  unfrequeiitly  sung  as  a  humorous  song 
at  hustings  and  similar  occasions,  among  the  rural  pop- 
Illation  of  .Vew  HaiUMslrre.  Th"  version  dilTcred  slight- 
ly, but  not  materially',  from  the  "  Sussex."  It  v.-as'^not 
given  as  a  whistliii::  soiil^,  but  with  what  wis  called  a 
"  chorast-  sung  by  the  one  vocalist  who  gave  the  sou-'— 
thus:  " 


V k 


There  wasan  old  F.ir-m?r 


m 


he    lived  in  the  \\'c<: 


y 


AVhack.  fal  la    ral  fa   ril  lal  bay  ;  And  he  had  a 


ire  that  was  no-;e  of  the  b^sfc.''. 


fa     ral  lal     la     ril 


lal 


la. 


-»_ 
fa 


ral 


al     U 


!r:.l 
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If  well  uhi-^t'cd,  llie  olfer't  nii:^!!!:  In;  better. 

I  slKiuld  perhaps  have  hardly  trou))lC(l  you  wii.h  thUs, 
hut  for  thfi  f.ict  thir.  a  version  oF  the  same  thin;;-  is  givpii 
in  Johnson's  Mu^ininn  — more  athMij^Ui  and  with  more 
shirp  i)ointa  -enfirh'd: 
"  Ki  IlijhurulirdPt.    Writti  n  for  ffih  lIVirA-  hij  RD^-irt  liKms  " 

Tiiis  i.o  more  proves  th-ir  Xew  U;in!|isliii-e  wis  peopled 
from  Sussex,  than  that  Seotland  \v;ir,  Imt.  shows  tliat 
Burns  thoiij;ht  there  was  enough  of  humor  in  the  lej^end 
to  make  it  worth  preserving. 

In  the  Museum,  it  begins : 

'  chf 


-_^ 


There   liv-oil  a     carl  in      Ksl  lyliurnbraea, 


:2=r 


H. 


ov,  a 


-9^ 

ud  the  rue 


;ro\vs  bon-ic    wi'  thyme;  And 
he  had  a  wife  was  the  plague  of  his  days,  And  the 


^^m 


m 


:5:t: 


;S: 


ill 


thyme  it  is    ■witber'd.  and   rue     in   in   prime. 

It  19  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Museum,  and  numbered 
379. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  Xew  Hampshire  version,  not 
in  either  of  the  others,  to  wit:  that  Satan  had  done  a 
day's  plowiniT  for  the  Farmer,  and  was  to  have  one  of 
the  family  as  a  quid  pro  quo;  that  when  he  came  for  his 
pay,  he  was  offered  the  eMest  son,  hut  was  gallant 
enough  to  prefer  the  Lady.  "  The  effect  was  the  same," 
aecordiiig  to  all  three  ditties. 

I  can  give  you  an  itmi  of  some  musical  interest.  Our 
"  Haydn  Association  "  are  studying  Handel's  T/ieodora; 
have  had  thr-e  rehearsals  and  tlieir  progress  is  exceed- 
ingly creditable  and  promising.  Yours  truly. 

Feb.  8,  137G.  I.  B. 


Ne-w  York,  Jan.  31, 1876.    In  my  last  letter  I  brought 
the  concert  record  up  to  the  New  Year,  and  upon  resum- 
ing it  now.  I  find  first  on  tbp  li--*-  the  fourth  Von  Buclow 
londay  evenintr,  Jan.  3, 
yDr,  Damrosch,  played 
'thoven,  and  also  Schu- 
riliant,  op.  70,  for  pi.ino 
s  concert  were  artisti- 


lassepied, 
I,,  ij^im  tv— v.Tavotte  from  the  ballet  "  Don  Juan." 
d.  Mozart— Menuet  et  Gigue. 
and  following  these  came  a  set  of  Chopin's  pieces. 
n.  "Nocturne.    Op.  9,  No.  3. 

b.  Rillade.     Op  23. 

c.  Three  Valses.    Op.  34, 

Miss  Lizzie  Cronyn  sang  Beethoven's  "  Song  of  Peni- 
itence,"  op.  43,  and  a  Rjmanzi  from  Rossmi's  "Othello." 

At  the  fifth  concert,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  5tli, 
Herr  von  Buelow,  with  the  co-opeiation  of  3\L  Aubert 
(Violoncello)  jilayed  a  Inalliant  composition  by  Camille 
Saint-S.aens  (Grande  Suite,  op.  19,  in  D,  nnd  also  Chopin's 
"Introduction  and  Polonaise  for  Piano  and  Violoncello," 
op.  3.  The  general  effect  of  both  pieces  was  marred  by 
the  bad  playing  of  the  violoncellist,  whose  most  apparen^^ 
f.udts  were  weak  bowing,  uncertainly  in  stopping,  and 
defective  tone. 

The  vocalist  of  the  evening  was  Miss  Rosa  McGeachy, 
who  sang  two  fliishy  operatic  airs  which  wcie  completely 
at  variance  with  the  general  charncter  of  the  programme, 
though  not  more  so  than  was  the  sinking  of  the  young 
lady  in  question.  Far  from  finding  fault  with  her  sele.-- 
tions  I  esteem  it  fortunate,  and  remember  feeling  thank- 
ful at  tlie  time,  that  she  attempted  nothing  serious. 

The  only  unexceptionable  partof  the  evening's  perform- 
ance was  the  playim;  of  Herr  von  Buelow.  whose  selec- 
tions were;  from  Mendelssohn  the  "Variations  serieuses' 
op.  54,  and  six  songs  without  words,  and  from  Liszt 
"  cantique  d'nmour,"  'LeLac,"  "Au  boid  d'une  source  " 
and  a  Valselmpromplu. 

Each  of  these  pieces  was  given  with  the  greatest  deli- 
cacy of  finish  and  the  very  perfection  of  detail,  while  the 
genuine  poetry  of  the  Mendelssohn  Lieder  brought  into 
strong  relief  the  artificial  character  of  Liszt's  ingenious 
fancies. 

At  the  sixth  concert,  on  Friday  evening  Jan.  7th,  Ru- 
binstein's sonata,  op.  18.  for  Piano  and  Violoncello  wiis 
played  by  HeiT  von  Buelow  and  "SI.  Aubert,  and  the  great 
pianist  gave  a  magnificent  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Sonata  m  E  fiat,  op.  31.  He  played  also  a  group  of  soli 
by  Schubert,  comprising  the  E'.egie,  op.  yo,  No.  3,  the 


Impromptu  bearing  Ihe  snme  opus  uinnber  nnd  a  '*Val.-c 
Ca]irice  "  nrrangeil  by  Li-zt..  Tite  inograinme  ended 
wiMi  Hnnimel's  Gi'and  Septet,  op,  74  in  which  Herr  von 
Bur-low  had  the  co-operalion  of  Mrs-^rs.  "^i^-dler,  Gortel- 
melir,  Gewnlt,,  M.ttzka,  Bcr:rnnr  and  Pfi'ifeusolineider. 

At  this  cont'orr,  Miss  Li:'.zie<.'ronyn  sang'  Ln  vita  felice'. 
[op.  38]  by  Bei'thoven  a  Canzonetta  from  "  Salvator  Ro- 
sa" by  Gomez,  nnd  "  Thoii'rr  like  unto  a  flower"  by  Ru- 
binstein, in  a  very  accci>tablc  m  inner. 

Th'i  programme  of  the  matini^e  on  Saturday,  Jan.  8th, 
which  enilcd  the  series  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  con- 
cert the  Mond.ay  evening  preceding.  Tlie  concerts  were 
all  well  attended  and  they  will  never  he  forgotten  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  music. 

On  I'-ridny,  Jan.  14th,  the  New  York  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety gave  a  mntiiire  at  the  Academy  of  Mu'-ic,  with  a 
pro<iraminc  siibstant  ally  the  same  as  tliat  of  the  concert 
of  the  week  foIIv>wing. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Brooklyn  Philhnrmonic  So- 
ciety came  on  Jan.  15th.  o  i  w  ich  occasion  Rubinstein's 
Dramatic  Symphony  was  played.  This  work  has  already 
been  produced  in  New  York  1  y  Theo.  Thomas  [twice  if  I 
remember  rightly]  and  its  bold,  fanciful  conception  nnd 
masterly  instrnmentation  '  ave  created  a  profountl  im- 
pression which  was  still  farther  confirmed  by  this  pcr- 
formnnee  in  Brookljm.  The  orchestra  seemed  to  make 
light  of  the  technical  ilifficulty  of  the  work,  which  is  im- 
mense. And,  if  any  one  in  the  audience  had  the  courage 
to  try  to  understand  the  work,  he  must  have  received 
valuable  assistance  from  the  analysis,  by  Mr.  Dudley 
Buck,  printed  in  the  programme. 

Besides  this  symphony,  which  is  of  great  length,  the 
orchestra  played  Bee:hoven"s  i>veiture  in  C,  and  the 
Vorspiel  to  the  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg,  of  "Wagner. 
Senor  Joseph  White  of  whose  admirable  vioiin  playing  I 
wrote  not  long  ago,  played  Mendelssohns'  Concerto  in  E- 
minor,  and,  for  encore,  a  Gavotte  by  Bach. 

The  great  charm  of  Senor  White's  violin  playing  is  in 
the  quality  of  the  tone  h?  draws  from  the  instrument, 
wdiich  is  singularly  pure  and  sweet;  other  traits  however 
are  not  lacking. 

Miss  T.:nrsby  sangan  nlr  from  Handel's  MuzioScevola, 
and  a  Recitative  and  Rondo  "  Mia  Speranza  Adorata" 
by  Mozart. 

On  Saturilay  evening  Jan.  22nd,  we  had  adouble  allow- 
ance of  music.  The  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  society  gave 
their  third  concert  of  the  season  at  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic with  the  following  bill : 

Symj^hony— No  3,  in  Eh,  major Hnydn 

a,  Adngio— Vivaee  assai.        b.  Adagio  enntabile. 
c.  jVIenuetto,  Allegretto.  d.  F.nate,  Vivace. 

Concerto— For  the  piano,  No.  2,  E  minor,  Oi>  120, 

Reiiiccke 
Allegro;  Andante  quasi  Allegro;  Finale  Allegro. 
With  Orelipstral  Accompaniment. 
Miss  Liua  Lnckhardt. 

Scene  and  Aria— "Ah  perfido," Beethoven 

Miss  Eugenie  Pappenheim. 

Overture—"  Coriolanns,"  Op.  G3 Beethoven 

ReciC.  e  Aria— *  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro," Mozart 

i\Tiss  Eugenie  Pai^penheim. 
Symphony— No.  1,  F  major,  [first  time  in  America]. 

Meizdoiff 

The  Haydn  symphony  is  an  attractive  work  nnd  it  was 
well  ployed.  Of  the  peiformance  of  the  rest  of  the  bill  I 
cannot  speak  with  eeitainty  as  I  did  not  remain  to  hear 
it-  The  audience  was  n  fair  one  considering  the  fact  that 
Thomas  at  Steinway  Hall  on  the  same  night  gave  a  con- 
cert such  as  he  only  [in  New  York  at  least]  could  plan 
and  carry  to  success.  Here  the  house  was  filled  and  ev- 
en the  small  hall  back  of  the  mnin  auditorium  was 
crowded  with  attentive  listeners.  The  programme  was 
like  an  apotheosis  of  Beethoven.    I  copy  it  in  f  u:l. 

Symphony,  No.  1,  in  C,  O.i.  21, 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestrn,  Op.  61. 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo—Lari^hetto— Rondo. 
Mr.  S.  E  Jacobsohn  and  Orchestra. 
Svmphonv.  No  9,  D  minor.  Op.  125, 

With  final  Chorus  to  Schiller's  Ode 

'  Hymn  to  Joy." 

Recitative,  So'os,  Quartet  nnd  Chorus. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  Miss  Ant<mia  llcnne,  Mr.  Wm.  J. 

Winch,  Mr.  Franz  Remmertz. 

and 

The  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York. 

Space  would  fail  me  should  I  attempt  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  this  peiformance  in  detail,  and  I  will  only  say 
that  the  enormous  difficulties  presented  by  the  great  cho- 
ral symphony  were  surmouiitt-d  with  success  and  appar- 
ent ease  by  the  orciiestra;  and  that  the  singing  of  the  im- 
possible vocal  parts  was  very  well  done  by  those  to  w  hom 
ihey  were  entrusted,  while  the  chorus  was  creditable 
both  to  the  singers  and  to  Dr.  Damrosch  who  directed 
t';e  singing. 

The  vlolm  concerto,  which  is  seldom  given  entire,  ex- 
cited much  interest;  and  the  playing  of  Mr.  Jacobssohn 
displayed  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  the  best  interpre- 
tation of  .:.e  work. 

A.A.C. 


}]  c  1 1  ;i 


Bot 


ins. 


DKSCUH*TIVE  LIST  OF  THE 
B>iiJ>liHlaetI  li.y  QftliviT  aftfitxton  &.  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

In  the  Maple  Grove.     Song  and  Cho.     3. 

1V>  to  f.  IIo<Jf/es.  30 

"  01o»sy.  golden  ringlets,  cheeks  of  rosy  hue, 

i\Iade  my  heait  a  captive,  in  the  maple  grove." 
Poetrv  imbued  with  the   beantv  of  the  wood- 
lands, and  a  nice,  neat  song  every  wiy. 

Love'.s  Answer  to  *  Speak  to  me  speak."    3. 

F  to  f.  Voorllmyi<en.  39 

"  O.  conld'st  thou  lay  Thy  hnnd  in  mine. 

My  heart  to-dny     '  Beat-^  but  for  thine." 

Musie    nnd    words    aiTane-ed    in    short,   crisp 
phrases,  which  are  very  pretty  and  effective. 

Home  .=^0  blest.        4.  TLh  to  e.  AU.  30 

"  Oil,  home  so  blc'^t!    Oh,  sheltered  nest  1 
(.>h!l;inrl  so  fair!" 
Abtglve^;  us  here  nnother  "  Swallow"  song  nf 
sweet  and  cla.ssic  charncter.  Words  by  Montgom- 
eiy. 

On  tlie  Shore  T  wait  nnd  li.sten,     Son^  and 

Cho.     3.  Ah  to  (1,  Voort/my.-ien,  30 

"  Roll  vp  waters,  mnrm'ring  wnters, 
Resdess  waves  and  rollin-j:  foam." 
Wnitintr  for  the  sailor  lover,  whose  bont  comes 
empty  to  the  shore.    Fine  song  nnd  chorus. 

Katie,  the  Rose  of  Kildare.     3  F  to  f.  DanJcs.  30 
*'  If  1  were  a  Itirrl  I  would  sonn  be  a  flying. 
Across  the  blue  ocean  to  Katie  and  home." 
A  neat  imitntinn  of  nn  Iri<h  song    with  a  mel- 
ody much  prettier  than  the  avernge. 

Nobody's  Darling  but  mine.     3   C  to  a. 

Danks.  30 
'*  In  your  bright  eyes  softly  shine,  love, 
Visions  de  iizhtfnl  to  see.'' 
Evidently  one  nf  the  brightest  nnd  best  nf  dar- 
lings, fiv  nn]:(i  p!se  could  prom]it  such  a  sonrinc, 
bii  linnt,  spaikling  love  song.    For  a  high  tenor 
or  soprano. 

Finette.        3.  D  (minor  or  major)  to  d. 

MoUv/-  35 
"  Sn  nmomp  rnmf'  one,  nnd  Finette  came  two, 

Two  little  steps  hnlf  wny." 
A  decideilly  merry  little  minor  song,  as  pretty 
as  pretty  can  be. 

Instrnmental. 
Eeveries  of  the  Pnst.     Fine  litliocri-aph  title. 
Komanoe  for  Piano.    4.  lib.    G.  D.  ]ViIson.  75 
"  Let  fate  do  licr  worst,  there  are  relics  of  joy, 
Bright  dreams  of  the  past,  which  we  cannot  destroj'." 

Another  of  Mr.  Wilson's  fine  piei^es,  which  bor- 
ders on  the  mngnificent  in  its  beantv. 


BnrtJeff.  35 


Yictoire  Galop.  4.    F. 

More  difRenlt  thnn  most  galops;  but  consider 
that  the  'Vctoiie"  is  the  vi-'tory  uf  a  cuHeu'e 
boat  club,  nnd  nothinir  short  of  the  briliimt  ees- 
tntics  of  this  galop  would  go  with  the  joys  of  the 
winning  eiew. 

Tidal  Wave  March.        2.  G.  Seale7j.  30 

A  simple  march,  with  "full  band"'  effects. 

Ten  Pin  Galop.  2.  D.  )Vains.  35 

.\s  au  nddilionnl  effect,  nt  one  place  a  drum  is 
introdnced,  eiving  the  rolls  of  the  ball,  folio\\ed 
by  a  glis'iaiido,  indicating  that  *'  all  are  down." 

Forest  Echoes.     Mazourka.     3.  C     Hosezvig.  30 
It  hns  no  echo  in  it,  but  a  most  grnceful  melody, 
wliich   may  well  be  employed   in  invoking  the 
echoes. 

Come  back  to  Erin.   Fantasie.   4.  Bb.    Grobe.  75 
A  well  known  bennijful  nir,  varied  iu  Grobe's 
well  known  interesting  style. 

Tramway  Galop.     Four  Hands.     3.  C. 

Gohbaerts.   75 
A  tralop  played  with  4  hands  will  be  a  brilliant 
nfiiir. 

Six  Easy  Pieces  for  Four  Hands.     By 

Carl  lieh,€cke. 

Xo.  1.        Yorspiel.  25 

*'   2.        Liedchen.  .  25 

"   3.        Zur  Guitarre.  25 

*•   4.        Landliche  Tanz.  35 

"   5.         Eclio  Sonf^.  25 

'*    6.         Gavotte.  25 
Easy  instiiicti\  e  pieces  of  2d  or  3d  grade. 


AnnitEvi.VTioNS.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
1  to  7.  The  kt'./  is  marked  with  a  enpitnl  "^letter;  rs  C,  B 
Hat,  &c.  A  small  Roman  letter  mrtrUs  the  h'-ghest  note, 
if  on  the  s:atf.  au  ifaltf  letLer  tlie  highest  note,  if  above 

the  stair. 


Vocal, 


Piano  Accompaniment. 


Pretty  Bird,  come  tell  me  wby. 


Fade,  fade  cacli  Earthly  Joy. 


Tho  Wolf.     Bass  Sonp.     .■).  E/j  to  f.        ShifM.  40 
"  Yniir  kt-yH,  JL-weN.  cash  :inil  plate  1 
SileiiCL',  ui  ynii  meet  iour  liiic." 
For  Bass  or  C.irilone  voice.   A  .soiif^ational  piece 
de^cnbiii'^  ihe  mulnitjhl  visit  of  robbers. 

My  Good  Father.     (II  mio  Eabbo).     4.  C  to  a. 

Ricci.  30 
"  In  a  trice,  tny  little  dauyhtor." 
'*  Prtstu,  prchtu  Giovanni." 
A  pretty  litil<-  roniic  Italian  b;illail.   One  of  about 
30  sun^s,  ";il)ly  ^ek-cifd  aiul  Irnnslatt-il  )iy  Mr.  T.  T. 
Barker.    The  S(.-t  is  c;ille.l  "  Waysi-U-  Flowers." 

Softly,  sweetly  Whisper.    S'g  and  Clio.     ^. 

B6  to  e.  Danks.  ?>5 

*'  Softly  whisper  that  you  love  ine, 
rut  iOur  (liinpk'(.l  hand  in  mine." 
One  of  Mr.  D'h  brnulifiil  raelodiee,  joined  to  a 
pretty  poem  in  pujiular  stylo. 

Won't  you  kiss  me,  little  darlinj^?     S'fj  and 

Cho.     3.  Kb  to  f.  Pcrsleij.  30 

**  Press  your  ruhy  lijis  to  tninc." 
Nice  music. 
What's  the  use  of  frcttin^^?     S'g  and  Cho. 

2.  G  to  e.  Beg.  .10 

**  Tlicy  only  wait  a  decent  chance 
To  make  tlieir  ironbk-H  knoun," 
A  brip;ht  little  hit  of  Bunshlny  ])o<'try,  In  praiso 
of  p;ood  humor,  and  against  worrying:;. 

2.  Eh  to  f. 

Fox.  30 
"  The  dny  han  p:one,  and  still  I  hcnr. 
Ttiy  silvery  notes  so  puro  und  deiir." 
A  very  sweet  and  simple  ballad. 

Quartet.      4. 

(Mmdall.  40 
"  Je.sus  alone  ran  bless." 
Inrhides  g:nod  F0I03,  duet,  etc..  and   in  .1  very 
BUlootli  and  beantiful  hymn  anthem. 

Grand  Magnificitt.     For  4  voices.    4.  C  to  a. 

Thi  Mouchel.  "5 

*'  Maf^nifieat  niuma  mea.'* 
"  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !  ** 
A  rich  quartet  or  chorus.    Latin  words  only. 

Dream  that  I  love  thco  still.    3.  F  to  f.    Price.  X) 
*'  Dream  that  my  siiirit  floats 
Ever  to  thee." 
Sonff  in    the    drama   *'Tho    Gv.-nid   Admiral." 
Don;i  Serafina  eirgs  It.    Sltort,  but  very  sweet. 

Kweethearts.     R.  Ah  to  f.  Sullivmi.  40 

"  oil,  love.— F'-i  .^.n-t.-K, — a  year:  — 
But  alas  for  the  love  that  loves  alway." 
Ainonf;  the  best  of  its  class. 
I  will  fjo  to  the  Altar.     Trio  for  Sopr.,  Tenor 

and  Bass.     4.  G  to  ,7.  Sautliard.  5.J 

Pneh  a  sncied  trio  as  one  would  expect  Mr. 
Ponihaid  to  \vrite:— graceful,  musical  and  liiehly 
flriished.     Try  it. 

Tear  after  Year.     .^.  D  to  a.  T.  D.  L.  .^0 

"  Year  after  }  ear  the  cowslips  fill  the  meadow." 
A  beautiful  fragment  of  jinetry  by  Miss  Unlock, 
with  musii.  nicely  adapteil  to  the  thnuKlit.''. 

To  Horse!   Cavaliy  Soncj.     4.  C  to  ,7.     FAson.  .10 

'■  To  horse!    The  trumjiet  calls, 
On  re.Tdy  enr.s  the  sii^nai  falls." 
A  very  spirited  war  sonfr,  dedicated  to  the  "  Lan- 
cers." 

County  Guy.    C.  K  minor  and  major  to  e. 

Siillirmi.  41  ' 
"Ah!  County  Onv,  the  hour  is  intjli, 
Tho  sun  has 'left  the  li'a." 
It  reqnires  a  skilled  hand  to  pnt  new  music  to  an 
old  am!  favorite  ballad,  and  to  do  the  work  well. 
But  Mr.  Hullivau  has  succeeded  in  doing  il.  1 

Let  me  Dream  Again.   4.  Otoe.        Su'lbyiiK  40  ! 

"  Is  this  a  dream  ?—  j 

Then  waUiiija'  wonld  be  pain."  1 

A  most  chartning  reminiscence.  ! 

One  little  sweet  Kiss.     Sons  •"""'  *"li"-     1-  , 

Eh  to  (I.  Mayhith.  :;o 

"  She  w.is  fair  as  the  Musli  of  the  morinni:,  ! 

And  her  smile  ^vas  a  treasuretu  lue."  I 

Veiy  pleasing  h.illad  in  popular  slyle. 

Return.        o.  B'l  to  f.  Cbtr 


Poor  Old  Nance.     S'g  and  Cho.     2.  A/i  to  f. 
Minnie  Patterson. 


30 


Qulti 


And  on  the  time  stained  page  they  read 
My  dear  boy  Jamie's  hair." 
•  toucblni; 


narrative  song. 

lly  Darling  under  the  Vine's  cool  sh.ado. 
(Uerzliebchen  mcin  untc-r  Eebendach).     ,''.. 

A6to-d.  CoTirfi'li.  ."0 

**  O  come  thou  down  to  rr.e." 
*'  O  kunim  lierab  zii  niir." 
A  charming  German  peasant  ballad,  in  the  form 
of  a  serenade. 


Opcietta  by  J.  Strauss. 


Pleasures  of  Love. 
F  to  f. 


(Plai.sir  d'Amour).     3. 

Martini. 


'  .To  t'ldmerai,  me  rcpetait  Rilvie.' 
'  I  love  tllue,  I  love,  said  Silvie." 


Uncomnionly 
and  beautiful. 


sweet  melody.    Throughout   neut 


If 


I  only  knew  her  Xame.     2.  D  to  f.  1 

Ilrocl^icaij.  40  ,1 

"  My  heart  was  like  a  lark,  j 

1  liu  sky  was  bright  antl  gay." 

By  the  author  f.f  "Twilight  in  the  I'ark."   and  j 

quite  as  good  as  that.   Begin  early  to  sing  or  whistle 

it.     Fine  picture  title.  '  ~  I 

Little  Tin  Soldier.         3.  Bd  to  d.  Mulloy.  .30  : 

'•  Bhe  was  j'  little  fairy  dancer,  I 

Bright  as  bright  could  be." 
Ilans  .Vudersen's  little  story  set  to  music.   Those 
who  sing  it  will  be  sure  of  great  applause  from  tho  j 

little  ones,  as  it  Is  very  pretty. 

Broken  r.hyihiii.         .".  E';  to  e. 


Cagliostro  in  Vienna. 
No.  1.     Waltz. 
"    2.     Galup.  3.  A.  S5 

It  Is  a  new  thing  for  Strauss  to  write. anything  but 
dance  musie.  But  this  ojierelta  seems  to"  be  made 
)irineipally  of  that  kind,  uud  all  U  thertfors 
tilraUT.y-y  and  Buper-briliiant. 

The  Holy  Viigin.     Meditation.     Op.  •22:,. 

■i-  t'-  Lanije.  50 

Heather  Rose.    Op.  7S.    3.  F.  ••        3.j 

There  is  an  estraordinarv  evenness  In  the  beauty 
of  Mr.  Lange's  pieces.  Tlieie  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  "feeble''  or  discordant  measure  In  them.  The 
above  are  no  exceptions  to  tlie  rule. 

Jlarch  of  the  000,000.      ."S.  Eb         O.  F.  Pioot.  30 
A  powerful  march  enclosing  a  melodious  lelt  hand 
passage  of  considerable  leligtll.    ICxcellent  practice. 

Battalion  March.     3.  A. 

In   6-S   time,    and    will    do  either  a 
quickstep,    yuite  brilliant. 

Aria  and  Polacca.    From  Emani.. 
and  Flute.     4.  lili 


MiUih-en.  .30 
a  march  or 


For  Piano 
Layard.  ",) 


Poott.  30 


"  My  oars  keep  time  to  half  a  rhyme. 
That  slips  and  slides  away  from  me." 
Words  by  Kliz.  Btuart  Phelps,  and  are  quite  wor- 
thy of  Mr.  B's  pure,  classical,  musical  set'ing. 

Bird  of  Love.  ,'5.  A  to  a.  Lcmmenn. 

"  It  warble«;  softly  at  the  dawn. 
And  Hinga  the  whole  day  long." 
A  bird  song  of  the  sweetest  character.    Requires 
a  moderately  good  execution  in  the  "warbliugs"  but 
otherwise  not  dillieult,    esccpt,  perhaps,   in    the 
rhythm. 


A  large  number  of  airs  which  become  Jiopularon 
the  Piano,  are  also  arranged  fin-  the  KIntp.  The  a- 
bove  jiiece  belongs  to  a  set  called  "  Choice  Arrange- 
ments,'' embraein,galiOiit  75  pieces. 

Crystal   Mazurka.      2.  (;.  3/i7.'!.-)i. 

Quite  .in  easy  and  j^retly  piece  In  .Mazurka  form. 
The  Children's  Musical.      Pieces  for  little 

Hands.  Crawhilt,  ea. 

No.  I.     Little  Frolic.  2.  Ah 

••     2.      Liltlc  Sunshine.  (W;iltz).     2.  D. 
3.    Litile  Sober-Sides.     ,').  A  minor. 
I        "    4.     Little  Fl.v-away.     ,1.  C. 

The  pieces  are  all  fingered,  and  are  verv  clever 
nrrangeineiils  for  little  learners,  combinlugpleasuie 
i  with  study. 

'  Streabhog's  March.    0  hands.     2.   C. 
j;asy  pianoforte  trio. 
Bandit's  Pranks.    Overture.     4.  ('. 

t: 

ehoi 


,S0 


istinpretcndmg  title  namcH  an  overture  which 
Id   be  as  well  known  to  jdavers  as  those  of 

slaiulard  operas.     It  is  verv  pleasing,  and  is  new 

.and  liriglit. 


Instramental. 
Morceau  de  $;ilon. 


3.    F.     Prir/rj.f.    40 


La  i^ylphide 
4.     C. 

An    exquisite  "morsel,"   truly 
Ijinge's  must  be. 

From  a  distant  shore 


and 


Op.  r,r,. 

Lanr/e.  40 
graceful    as 


(  \  on   rernein  .'strand). 
Polka  JIazurka.    .'!.  D.  Fauft.  30 

Carl  Faust  lives  in  such  "a  distant"  land  that 
onlv  his  best  pieces  arc  likely  to  bi;  known  here, 
and  this  mav  be  coiisiilered  as  one. 


En  Route.     JfarVhe  Erillantc.      4.    Eh. 

S.  Smith.  7.5 
"Brilliant,"   In  Pidney  .Smith's  hands,  becomes 
I  double  brilliant,  and  this  powerful  .-.ITair  is  almost 

ablare  Willi  brightness. 

Marche  des  Amazones.        3.  D.        Moyltxth.  40 
Full  of  staccato  octaves  and  accents,  and  while  it 
Is  go'id  innsie.  it  is  also  a  good  practice  ])iece. 

The  Flower  of  Andalusia.     Fand.ango.     (La 
FIcur  d'Andalusia).    4.    Eh.        Mnylath.  40 
-V  spirited  Spanish  .Vir. 

Pi  ide  of  our  Home,     Nocturne.     ,'',.    K'l. 

1 1 'i (.son.  (30 
Very    sweet   piece,  bnt  hardlv  as  sweet   ,-.s    tho 
child's  face  that  l->oks  out  froni'lhe  title. 

Irish  Diamonds.  By  ]ViHic  Paiir.  ,/i.  ~r, 

No.  3.     Has  sorrow  thy  y'nung  days;'  and 
Voting  May"Morn. 

Similar  to  others  of  the  set  in  be.uitv,  dilTlcnlfy, 
and  adaptabiiily  to  jiubllc  taste. 

Bouquet  de  Bal.     (:Mazurka  elegante).     4.   F.       ' 

Kettcrcr.  50  , 
V»ry    bright,   anvwav,  but   mae   h.;  made  still  i 

brighter  by  the  addition  (at  will,  if  the  nrncgg  os 
ir.  small  notes. 


j  Scrap  Book.     Valse  do  sSalon. 

Very  plgasiiig  and  e.a.sy  waltz. 

I  Plcyel's  Ilvmn.  Variations.  4.  7>i-;</.r/.s.  40 
The  sweet  old  tunc  takos  kindly  to  variations. 

j         which  wi.l  almost  do  for  .Sunday  inte:  hides. 

I  Honor  the  Ladies,     Waltzes.         ,3.  ]}({„_  7,5 

Keler  B-ila  phonld  sell  heaps  of  these,  since  he 

I  has  selected  .So  tliie  a  title.     Very  attractive  w.altjes. 

Books. 

IlKiii  .Sciionr  r„oii!.     For  High  .Schools,  Acad- 
emies and  Seminaries.     liy  L.  O   E.MEB- 
SON-  and  \V.  ,S.  Tildk.v. 
Two  part,  three  part  and  four  part  son^s  pre- 
p.ared  witli  the  .same  in.inifesi,  skill  which7'atised 
the  .success  Of  the  popular  "  nouK  of  Singing." 
Price  SI.OO,  or  .'sO.OO  per  dozen. 

The  SiiiNi.vr,  PivKr:.       A  Sabbath  School  .^onir 
I'ook.     By  H.  s.  and  \V.  O.  Pekki.ns. 
Among  the  best  of  the  kind,  and  is  filled  with 
wKle  awake  and  new  songs  /or  young  singers. 

Price  3.-)  cts.  or  $;j0.00  per  hundred? 
Xcw  MetluKl  for  Viola.     Wjtli  2.5  Studies  by 

P.  Priiiii.  $2.00 

Comprises  a  few  pages  of  exercises,  with  i 
tions  lorthe  management  of  th.e  ii 
.     sttKiies  in  various  keys. 

-Viialysis  an.l  Praciicc  of  the  Scalas.     By 
I':aar  L  lii'ri- 
Contains  Well  written  descri 


1  siigges. 
.'.rmneiil,  and  2,'S 


$l.."iO 


pecuhant.es  of  tin- .M .-nor  and'Mnmr  Kr   l.-.^S 
-xerc.se.Hfc.r  pn.ciice.     Well  ■  ' 

lion  of  le,     ' 


;0  t  Vou  and  I 


"  A  Kpirit  whispers,  nh  !  r'-tnrn 
To  the  lund  wlieru  nil  thy  loved  oncf*  dwell.'* 
A  rich  melody  to  words  timtsius  of  "Iinme." 
Aubado.     Sereuade.     4.  F  to  tj.  Coircn.  40 

"The  stnrs  are  slcenintr,  and,  dim  witli  wcpjiing, 
The  inoun  in  keepit.};  lier  Wiiteli  on  high." 

Hung  by  Slica  EcGves,  and  it.  a  c.ip:tiil  concert 
aong. 


CHARLES  H,  DITSON  &  CO,, 

I  NEW   YORK. 

*"-"' -^  _ ^- _ w_ 

•"' "-*■ ■ ^^-      ■       ir  n irtfc  ■ 


(U'itli  libernM'ari.itions).    4.   A'l 

Grohc.  (W  j 
Nobody  has  been  more  liberal  in  reallv  good  vari- 
ations tliaii  .Mr.  Grobe.  and  the  ncwest'nrc  as  good 


if 
caches. 

I  Selections  from  the  W 
er  for  the  Organ. 
Students,  by 
This  is   a  fine  cidleciio 
ability  in  pedal  playing,     Flsch 


'itli  the  ex.-.mina- 


'Iks  of  Mr.  (;.  Fi.sch- 
-Vrr.  for  tlie  use   of 
.'*'.  J  I.  Al'Un.  $i!..')0 
f.»r  oiganists  of  c.,mc 
w.'is  trrdned    by 


OS  the   best 

Premiere  Saltarella 


one  of  Bach's  pupiU,  and  his  comcositions  arecUs' 
MCai  aim  sulul. 


I'or  4  hands. 


One  of  the  set  C.TlleJ  "  Le«  InsenotnMcs 
briillallt  dtlet. 


4.  r. 

I.'ytHlrli. 
lid  1. 


ABBHKvrATio.Ns.—Dej-iees    of 
I  to  7.     Ihri.y  is  marked  win,  a 


difficulty  are  marked 
c.ipital  leite:  .:s  C,  IJ 


'  if  o„  .;,'..    ,  J"""'  "","""  letter  marks  the  highest  „„ie 
itho  6^.         '""•'"''■" '"'"""^  '''Khost  nott,  If  abovJ 


Oliver  Ditson  &  Co., 


BOSTON. 


LYON  &  HEALT, 


CHICAGO 


£i£CT    ilST    or 


RICIIARDSOi^'S    NEW    METHOD     FOli 

THE  I'lANOFOKTE.  is  briefly  mentioned  in  our  list  of  Instruction 
Books.  It  niiiy,  in  addition,  bo  .s;iid,  that  the  publishers  take  a  natu- 
ral pride  in  it,  as  their  most  successful  boolc.  The  sale  of  about  2.")0,ti(JU 
copies  has  been  unequalled  by  that  of  any  similar  work.  The  magnitude 
of  the  undertakiuy;  lo  print  a  cpiarter  ol  a  million  coijies  may  be  better 
appreciated  by  tlu:  followiuf;  statement.  The  leaves  of  "Itichardson," 
taken  otit  and  laid  down  in  the  New  York  Central  Park,  would  car])et 
the  whole  expanse  with  at  least  a  double  thickness  of  ])aper.  The 
same  sheets,  laid  down  another  way,  would  form  a  musical  ])athway, 
o   feet  wide  and  ;;,OUU  miles  louji,  from  New  Vork  to  San  Francisco. 

The  book  has  been  revised  and  re-revised,  until  it  is,  probably,  quite 
free  from  errors,  and  improvements  and  useful  additions  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  made.     It  contains  2(K)  pages,  Sheet  Music  size. 

I>RICE     SS.T'S. 


GETZE^S  SCHOOL  roii  PARLOR  ORGA2^, 

has  recently  come  into  the  possession  of  Ditson  &  Co.,  having  been 
on  the  Catalogue  of  Lice  &  VValker.  It  has  had  a  first-rate  success,  as 
30,001)  copies  have  been  sold.  Its  neat  appearance,  line  arrangement, 
and  its  multitude  of  pleasing  pieces,  songs  and  easy  voluntaries,  com- 
mend it  at  once  to  the  eye,  as  one  of  the  best  of  Keed  Organ  books. 

E'PilCE     SS.50. 


BELLAK'S  ANALYTICAL  METHOD  FOR 

riANOFOltTE,  has  special  claims  to  bo  used  as  the  vert/  first  instruc- 
tion book.  Teachers  understand  that  the  driest,  least  interesting,  and 
therefore  the  most  trying  time  for  instructors  and  pupils,  occurs  in  the 
second  or  third  mouth  of  study,  liellak  shrewdly  provides  a  large 
quantity  of  pretty,  progressive,  useful  little  airs  and  rondos,  to  bridge 
over  this  place  of  difficulty.  After  a  few  weeks  in  "  Bellak  "  the  pupil 
is  well  prepared  for  a  longer  and  more  solid  book.  Price  in  Paper,  75  cts. 


FATHER  KEMFS  OLD  FOLK'S  CONCERT 

TUNES,  has  abundant  materials  for  tliese  quaint  entertainments,  which 
bid  fair  to  bo  popular  for  another  100  years  or  so.     Price  40  cts. 


BATISTE'S      ORGAN      VOLUNTARIES 

are  iu  p^eneral  easy,  and  all  of  them  are  graceful  nompositions,  by  ono 
of  tlio'best  Europ-^aii  organists.     In  Boards,  ;?2.50;  Cloth,  $3.00. 


RECREATIONS  FOR  CABINET  ORGAN, 

is  a  classical  collection  of  Keed  Organ  music,  all  in  correct  Organ  style 
and  good  taste.        Price  $1.50. 


LEGEND  OF  DON  MUNIO,  by  J.  D.  Buck, 

is  commended  to  Societies  and  Musical  Clubs,  as  a  Cantata  of  a  high 
order.     Boards,  $1.00;  Cloth,  $1.7.1. 


OSGOOD'S  GUIDE  to  the  ART  OF  SING- 

IXG,  is  a  treatise  on  Voice  Cultivation,  by  one  of  our  best  educated 
and  most  skillful  teachers  and  singers.  By  Geo.  L.  Osgood.  Price  $4.00. 


VOICE    BUILDING,   by   Dr.  Stkeetek,  de- 

scribes  both  a  book,  and  the  system  explained  in  it.   A  success.    SI. 50. 


THE  SABBATH,  a  boolc  of  Church  Music  by 

C.  EVKitEsT,  first  published  by  Lee  &  Walker,  is  now  added  to  Ditson"s 
list.  It  is  constructed  iu  excellent  taste,  and  includes  about  (lOO 
metri  al  tunes,  besides  Chants,  Anthems,  &c.,  constituting  one  of  the 
best  hlled  of  Church  Music  Books.     Price   $1.50. 


DITSON  &  Go's  HOME  MUSICAL  LIBRARY 

lias  a  value  which  should  be  fully  understood.  Book  publishers  arc 
accustomed,  from  time  to  time,  to  bring  out  hanosome  sets  of 
"Dickens,"  of  "Shakespeare,"  of  "Scott,"  of  "the  Poets,"  &c.,  &c. 
Now  suppose  some  bookseller  should  bring  out  a  set  of  books  which 
included  all  tlie  best  works  of  Scott,  Bulwer,  Uickens,  Thackeray,  and 
of  all  the  others.  This,  for  literary  jieojile,  would  approach,  but  not 
equal  the  value  to  music  lovers,  of  our  Jloiiie  Musical  Library. 

The  Library  at  present,  (I87C)  contains  18  volumes,  each  entirely 
independent  of  the  other,  and  resembling  a  bound  volume  of  sheet 
music.  To  form  these  books,  nearly  the  entire  mass  of  song  and 
piano  music  in  existence  has  been  looked  over,  and  the  creme.  de  la 
ereme  (cream  of  the  cream)  of  it  reserved. 

(We  furnish  a  catalogue,  containing  the  names  of  every  piece  and 
song  in  the  IS  books,  to  all  who  desire  it. ) 

THE  HOJIE  MUSICAL  LIBRARY  contains  nearly  4,000  pages,  of 
FuLi,  Sheet  Music  Size. 

The  books  are  uniform  iu  size  and  style.  For  a  full  description, 
please  refer  to  the  Catalogue  above  mentioned.  The  titles  are  given 
below. 


Gems  of  English  Song.    Vocal. 
Wreath  of  Gems.    Vocal. 
Silver  Chord.    Vocal. 
Musical  Treasure.    Vocal  and  Instr 
Gems  of  German  Song.  Vocal. 
Gems  of  Scottish  Song.    Vocal. 
Moore's  Irish  Melodies.    Vocal. 
Operatic  Pearls.    Vocal. 
Gems  of  Sacred  Song.    Vocal. 

Shower  of  Pearls.     Vocal  Duets. 
Organ  at  Home.     Keed  Organ  Music,  ISO 
Silver  Wreath.    Vocal. 
Gems  of  Strauss.     Instrumental. 
Home  Circle.    VoII.  lustrumentah     210 
Home  Circle.     Vol.  IL  instrumental.  250 
Piano  at  Home.    4  hand  pieces.  Inst. 
Pianists  Album,     Instrument.al. 
Pianoforte  Gems.     Instrumental. 


In 
Boards. 

In 

Cloth. 

Full 
Gilt. 

232  pages. 

200    " 

S2.50 
2..50 

$3.00 
3.00 

$4.00 
4.C0 

200 

(( 

2.50 

3.00 

4.(0 

.  200 
200 

pages. 

2..50 
2.,50 

3.00 
3.00 

4.C0 
4.00 

200 

t( 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

200 

*' 

2.50 

3.00 

4.C0 

200 

ii 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

200 

t( 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

240 

a 

2..50 

3.00 

4.00 

,  ISO 

*' 

2., 50 

3.00 

4.00 

216 

(( 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

250 

*' 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

210 

** 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

.250 

(( 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

250 

ti 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

220 
210 

2.50 
2..50 

3.00 
3.00 

4.00 
4.00 

MUSICAL  GARLAND.  Duets  for  Violin  and 

PIANO,  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  of^easy  music,^admirably  fitted  for 
the  neecls  of  Musical  Amateurs.     By"' 
zurkas,  etc.,  etc.     Price  $2.60. 


Winner.     Waltzes,  Galops,   Ma- 


MUSICAL   FLOWERS.  Duets  for  Violin  and 

PIANO  is  similar  in  design  to  the  "  Garland."    Price  $2.50. 


FLUTE    BOUQUET.      VIOLIN    AMUSE- 

MENTS.     These   two  books  have  about  the  same  music  as  is  fiumd 
in  the  preceding  two  books,  but  without  Piano  accompaniment.     Si. 50. 


WINNER'S    BAND   OF    FOUR.     ($1.00.) 

is  iust  the  thing  for  a  neiehborhood  orchestra.  For  Violin  or  Flute, 
Coinet  or  Clarinet,  2d  Violin,  Violoncello  or  Double  Bass.  About 
00  pieces  of  music.  The  2d  VioUu  .and  Violoncello  parts  may  be 
played  on  the  Piano. 

VIOLIN  AND  FLUTE  DUETS,  liy  Winner, 

has  CO  pretty  duets  for  2  Violins,  or  2  Flutes  or  Violin  and  Flute. 
Price  $1.00. 

A  descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  concise  descriptions  of  1200  books  published  by  Ditson  &  Co.,  will  be  sent  to   any 
address  on  application. 

Any  book  mailed,  post  free,  for  Retail  Prices,  and  money  in  Registered  letters,  or  in  Post.al  Money  Ortlers,  may  be  sent 
at  tlie  risk  of  the  publishers. 

I' XJ  B  n.  I  s  k:  E  3D 


B"^ 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

711    BROADWAY,    N.  Y. 


LYON  &  HEALY, 

CHJCACO. 


J.  B.  DITSON  &  00., 

[Succi--45"l»tn  Lef,  &  WaLKEK.I 

PHILADELPHJA. 


c 


f/ 


lajrer  irf  ^ti  aiii  frteratuu. 


Whole  No.  010. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  ^lARCH  4,  1876. 


Vol.  XXXV.  No.  24. 


Dwight's   Journal    of   Music, 

Publifihed  every  other  Satunkij- 

277  WaBiuagloa  St.,  Boston,   Mass. 

JOHK      S.      D  WIGHT,      EDITOR. 


ra-TKRMS.— If  maili'd  nr  called  f(ir,  f  2  00  pc-r  annum : 
(ieliv-jred  hy  earnc-rs.  $2..i0.     I'avmont  in  advance. 

Advertigemcnts  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  ratc« : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  KubBequent  inBerti.)n.  per  iinc.  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 


J.  S.  SI'OONEK.  PUlNTEll.  17  PROVINCE  ST. 


^duertisements. 


AFIRST-CL.\8S  SOPR.VXO,  desires  a  posit  on  a<i  Solo 
Siliircr  in  a  Choir  in  lioston  or  in  one  of  the  lari^er 
<-ltie.s  of  Xcw  Bnsland.  Address  Miss  C.  R.  il.,  care  o£ 
O.  Ditson  &  Co.  910 

ABACC.  MU.SICvE  with  many  years'  experience  .as 
Teacher,  Oisanist  and  Condiicor  of  Orche.^tras, 
.etc.,  thorouplily  conversant  wicli  theCatholie  an  well  a.s 
Kpiscopal  service*,  desires  a  position  as  Organist  and 
Enrector.    Address  Z,  care  O.  Ditson  &  Co.  910 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  "t 


dn  PHti.ABELPiii.i,  for  the 
Artists.  Mailarne  E.  Skili 
Singing,"  and  "  The  Voice  i 
circnlars  apply  to  the  Actu: 
910-ct 


M 


rRON-  W.  WIIIT.VEV  will  return  to  lioslon  about 
the  I.^l  of  March,  and  all  letters  may  be  addro>sed 

907 


to  him. care  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 


MR.  .JOUST  ORTH,  recently  returned  from  Europe 
after  live  years  study  with  the  best  Masiers-/.,*;/, 
JyuUak,  Lebeat,  Deppe,  and  others,  will  receive  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  on  the  Piano. 

Mr.   Orth    can    be    seen    .Mondays  and    Thursdays   "• 
Jioslon  Conservatory        .  - .  - 

Warrejj  .\venue. 


Address  ditto,  or  at  resi<lencp,  33 
911.5 -6rn 


MRS.    FLOK.^     E.     B.\RRY,    Vocali.st    and 
Teacher  of  Vooal  Music.     124  t;han(ller  St.. 
near  Columbus  Aveuue.  [782 ly 

C:j.     W.  FOSTER.  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
X.     I.eSBons  oil  anil  alUr  Oct.  'J,  IST.i,  at  iVM  WashiiiL'ton 
Street.  Boston.     Call  Saturdays  from  U  to  VI  o'clock 
8931  y. 


Squareand  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

■ecfcer  BrotUor.'  tiiranil,  Square,  and 
Lprii^bt  I>iuno<  aie  the  l.est  made  ii,  the  countrv 
lliey  take  the  lead  of  all  tirst-class  instruments,  beiiic 
unrivalled  lu  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfeciiou  of  luecliaii- 
ism  in  every  detail.  "4^v.iuw 

Send  for  Illustrated  Cutalog-ue. 

PEICE3    EEASONABLE. 
'"■  '  XER.ns   E.isv. 


ANTHEWIS,    A.C. 

He  is  risen!    Anthem.  ir.  P.  Dayt'.it. 

Easter  Hymn,  farr'ged  fr.  Bendel],  HM.  Clouiitim,.lr. 
')ay  ol  Uesiirreetion.  ' --' —  '  "  — 


Anthem.        J.Il.  Tl,ui,ia». 

T.  S.  Unyd. 

tT,  C.  AridrtfCt, 

U.  Wilson. 

/till,  r. 

J.  n.  ThwMin. 

Mozart. 

All,  II.. 


.60 
.40 
..W 

.BO 
.50 
1.00 
.30 
.•-'0 
.25 
-M 


Christ  the  Lord  is  risen. 

Christ  the  Lord  is  risen. 

Christ  the  L  ud  is  risen. 

.A.nd  liehuld  there  wxs,  .ic 

Cliri.st  our  Passover. 

Christ  our  Passover. 

Praise  the  Lord. 

Christ  being  raised. 

Now  is  Christ  risen.  .uoji 

Morning  hre.alt«  upon  the  Tomb,  Ilvmn.  W.tl.Cbirkf. 

Easter  Mora.    Chorus  and  Kecessioual.     J/.  Wilson. 

CAROLS. 

Eight  [Sew]  Easter  Carols.  A.  P.  Howard 

Eight  Easter  Carols.  ■.  .. 

Seven  Easter  Carol.s.  o  .. 

E.ister  Carol.  Uail  the  bright  and  radiant  morn.  Cirr 
Now  lie  is  Risen.  T-mkiiix 

Our  Easter  Jny.  Caroihu-  .Uiii/'. 

Jesus  live>,  O  day  of  davs.  a.  P.  11 

Sing,  O  sing,  ye  Children.  'Vtammi. 

^S~  .\ny  of  the  above  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post. paid 
on  receipt  of  price. 

PUBLISHED  EV 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co. 


Ucir  Pudc  for  ^larch. 


VOCAL. 


,  Boston. 
TiTTsnN  A  nn 


Xew  SoiiR.'?  of  Miss  Jennie  Hughes.      (WiUi 
poitiail).  etch  40 

Xo.  1.     One  of  the  Doj-s.     ;!.  C  to  f. 
2.    Tommy,  nutke'ioom  for  your 

-Vuntie.     :!.    A  to  c. 
X     T'nder  the  Lilacs.     ;!.  ('toe. 
Four  Hymns  in  Antlicm  form,  by  Kurjene  L. 

X-     ,      ,,  ,.   .  .  li".tf'n(iton.  ea.  35 

-No.  i.     t.racious  Spirit.     4.  C'lor/. 
Souyenir  de  .Swampscot  Album.  By  I'lnccnzo 

Xo.  2.    A  Mother's  Madness.     (La  madro    "" 

folio)      4.   (•  to  f. 
Xo  :;.     The  .Sons;  of  Elisa.     (La  Canto  do 

hlisa.)    .").  E  to  ,'/. 
Xo.  4.     Keturn.     (lUtorna).     '>.  F  to  ri 
[  Sallie  by  my  .Side.  ;!.  F  to  f.  Vea-ie    30 

When  I  survey  the  wondrous  Cro,ss.         4. 

The  Pull-lJack.     Sonj;  and  Dance.     3.  Ef,  to  f.'  ' 

The  Old  Scissors  Sinn.     .%  O  to  f.    Shirmcck.  30 
I  hear  the  Banjo  plav.     Song  and  Cho      3 

-P  ^"  '"  ^  ,  DanK-s.  30 

tommy,  make  room  for  your  Uncle.     2. 


iXDiTf  Lu^iauii  uuuiiuuuiujj  ui  iiiuoio, 

Ql    '"»       P.iyS  for  9.^  hours  instruction  with  the  ablest 


904-Iy. 


teachers.    Send  for  circulars. 
E.    TOURJEE, 

Mu.sic  Hall.  Boston. 


G.     W.    DUDLEY, 

Teacher  of   Singing    and    Voice   Building. 

(Dr.   H.    R.   Streetcr's   Method)   IJoom   Xo.    3, 
M.ason  &  Hamlin's  Building,  104  Tiemont  St. 

MRS.  JENNY  KEMPTON\ 

VOCALIST   AND  TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Address,  cai-e  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.         (79s 

HOWARD    E.    PARKHURST, 
Organ L-ii  and  JJirecior  of  Jlnsic, 

At  Fiist  Church,  (Dr.  Ellis),  Boston, 

TE.\.CIIEU  OF 

OKGAX,  riAXO  AXD  COMPOSITIOX. 

Tlrms: -Fifty  Dollars  for  20  Lessons 

St'^'lwccs^r^Ma...^:'"""''  ^°'  ^°'""''  °'  ^  """rf"'" 


I  ut  my  Little  Shoes  aw.ay.     Song  and  Cho 

••5.     Ml  to  f.  p^^if 

Faie\vell  Sonj,'.     Sad  is  my  Heart.     .'3.  A'jtof. 

Garrelt. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


Auf  U'iedcrsehen. 

Pompon  f;aIop. 
The  Life  of  Youth. 

Xo.  y.     Polonaise. 

"  12.  Xoclurne. 
Glissaiido  Mazurka. 
Belles  of  the  Kitchen 


(.\u  icvoir).     Waltzes. 

o.  -iro/i.v^;!. 

2.  G.  ^Iroii.scH. 

12  easy  pieces.    Lkhncr. 

3.  F. 

2.  D. 

•'.     C.  Ilaiimbarh. 

Galop  Brillant.     3.  G 

KnhiM. 

Letrospective  Mazur 

iirohe. 


40 
30 


CO 
40 
30 


CHURCH    MUSIC. 

NUW  KE.\DV. 
8vo.;  conidcte:  40cts.;  or  in  single  numbers 

■' 'r\iz£::s''^L^^i^:'^, £:?:unt^;r  ''^■ 

a:!;l^^::;:;uJ;r-^,f::;--!/--r^l;l■d^S'^i^d■^^ 
i^'^^;;^.;:;::d1-;^-;';.--'--"'--;-""ae^. 

ALSO,   BV   THE   S.t.ME   .\UTH0n, 
SLr  Short  Aut/iem,  for  Cuthrilral  or  Pari«h  Choiri      ThU 

S£r;;£si;:-Li^be^;!>Ci--^B^ 

Published  by  .VOTELLO,  KWEB  Jt  CO.,  London, 

And  on  sale  by 
J.  t.  PETEKS,  W3  Broadiray,  X.  T. 


The  Old  Oaken  Bucket 

ka.     4.   \M)  „,.„, 

Concert  Variations  on  the  Austrian  Hymn 
,^     "*\Z-,         ^  (For  Organ).  P<unp.  \ 

Grand  U  altz.     Potpourri  of  Comic  figures  in 
tlie  German.  3.  j.  .s  KnUilu 

Little  One's  Operatic  Waltzes.    S.  (i    Ha,',,!,,' 
As  happy  as  a  Bird.        Morceau  de  Salon.      ' 

,.       ,;''    ,^^-  Fallman. 

V  on  Biielow. 

Invitation  a  la  Polka  .     Op  C      fi  A'j 

Sparkling  Gems.     Waltzes.     3.      Grueiiioald. 

lake  (aie,  March.              3.  E6.  Gun^rl. 

Caprice  Heroujue.     Op.  97.     4.  Ei.  K„(U,u, 

Penella.     \  alse  de  .Salon.       4.  E/j.  Maltt'i 

Three  Sonatinas.     By  7'.  Kuhluu.  Op  20  " 

Xo.  I.         3.     C. 

•'  i.         3.     G. 

"  3.         4.     F. 

Books. 
Gems  of  E.volish  So.vo. 
Hoards.  S2..'in.      Cloth,  S3.00.      Fine  Gilt,  S4 
High  school  Ciioin.     For  High  Schools    Vc 
emies  and  Seminaries.     By  L  O   Emer 
SON  and  W.  S.  Tilden  ' 
Price  $1.00,  or  $9.00  per  dozen 


40 
'3.5 

GO 

.00 

7.5 
30 

50 

lo 
50 
30 
40 

(iO 

r>o 

7.J 
75 


.00. 
ud- 


Mfstc  DV  yAlI,._Mu3ic  is  sent  by  mall,  the  einen,e  h- 
Ing   two   cents   for   every    tour  ounces,  or  frac"ru,ereof 
ao.mt  one  cent  for  an  oldlnarv  piece-  of  music        P^rf^ 
at  a  distance  win  find  the  con'vclanee  a  s™"  Z?  of  Un  c  „°i j 

doSCirth^'is::;:'^  ""'""'^'-  ''-^^^ «-  'i^J^iZi^i 


DWIGIIT'S    JOUKNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Dramatic  Poem    after    Ossian. 

By   afi[B3i,9    vy.   *;a»e.      «i«.  1-2. 

Translated  by  J.  C.  D.  1'ahkek. 


PRICE     $1.25. 


The  poetry  of  Ossian  is  music  in  itself,  and, 
when  intensified  by  union  witli  tlie  harmonies 
of  a  German  composer,  nothing  is  more  likely  to 
be  efl'ective  and  spirit  stirring.     As  to  the  story: 

"  Fingal.  King  of  Morven,  makes  war  on  Cara- 
cul of  Lochlin,  and  Avith  the  hero  marches  his 
beloved  t'<imafa,  in  the  guise  of  a  warrior.  He 
persuades  her  to  rest  salely  on  the  edge  of  the 
battle,  where,  distracted  by  the  various  cries, 
and  by  the  whispers  of  the  passing  '  spirits  of 
the  fathers'  she  imagines  l<"ingal  slain,  and 
expires."'  War  choruses,  tender  strains  and 
laments,  and  mysterious  spirit  music,  are  .sliil- 
fully  mingled. 
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While  there  is  no  question  of  the  v.alue  of  the 
great  Encycloijedia,  which  is  a  standard  work, 
there  seemed  to  be  needed  a  smaller,  more  con- 
cise and  less  expensive  work,  fitted  for  more 
general  distribution.  The  "dictionary"  very 
completely  siipplies  this  want.  It  contains  brief 
but  sufficient  notices  of  at  least  2000  noted  sing- 
ers, players  and  composers,  also  de-sci-iptions  of 
musical  instruments,  delinitions  in  musical  the- 
ory, and  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  of  interesting 
musical  informatioa,  -There  ic  al«o  a  t?'>l"  of 
musical  terjiis,  and  a  very  complete  list  of  all  the 
musical  works  published  in  the  United  States, 
the  first  date  of  issue  being  A.D.  1040. 
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Mr.  Moore  has  done  a  valu.able  work  for  the 
present,  as  well  as  the  future  of  American  music. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  realiKe,  as  our  descendants 
will,  that  we  are  of  the  "forefathers'"  in  art  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Now  Mr.  Moore  has, 
in  his  large  Cyclopedia,  (§0.J  industriously  noted 
down  everything  melodious  that  has  happened 
from  the  tfme  oi'  Tubal  t'ain  to  A.D.  18.j4,  and 
in  the  present  Appendix  brings  together  musical 
information  that  has  accumulated  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  larger  book. 

A  very  convenient  book  for  reference. 
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CENTENNIAL    COLLECTION 


0)£D  FOI^K'S   €©K©EETg. 
By  Dr.  Tourjee.         40  cts. 

Containing  all  of  the  old  s<mgs,  and  "  a  great 
deal  more,"  Th.at  is,  the  nundier  of  "  stock 
pieces"  usually  heard  in  the  well-known  ancient 
concerts  is  rpdtc  limited,  Dr,  Touijee  has  un- 
eai  thed  a  number  more,  .and  all  are  true  antiques 
and  worthy  of  performance. 

As  the  year  1870  will  be  great  for  memorial 
celebrations,  this  will  be  a  most  convenientbook 
from  which  to  extract  appropriate  music. 

New  and  Beautiful  Instrument. 


THE 


An  exquisite  combination,  adding  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  organ  much  of  that  of  the  pianoforte 
and  harp.  With  a  double-reed  organ,  complete 
and  perfect  in  every  respect,  is  combined  a  new 
instrument,  the  PiANO-HAEP,  the  tones  of 
which  are  produced  by  steel  tongues  or  bars, 
rigidly  set  in  steel  plates  affixed  to  a  sounding 
box,  and  struck  by  h.ammers,  as  in  the  piano- 
forte. The  tones  .are  of  a  pure,  silvery,  bell-like 
quality,  very  beautiful  in  combination  or  alter- 
nation with  the  organ  tones.  The  organ  may 
be  used  alone,  and  is  in  every  respect  as  complete 
and  perfect  an  organ  as  without  the  PIANO- 
HARP,  or  maybe  used  with  the  PIANO-HARP; 
the  latter  may  be  used  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion with  any  or  .all  the  stops  of  the  organ,  to 
which  it  adds  greatly  in  vivacity,  life  and  variety ; 
adajiting  it  to  a  much  wider  range  of  music. 

Upon  its  invention  and  introduction,  about  a 
year  since,  this  new  instrument  was  received 
with  so  much  favor,  that  the  dem?J>d  greatly 
exceeded  the  m.iTiufacturers'  utmost  .ability  to 
supply;  so  that  they  have  had  no  occasion  to 
adverti.se  it  extensively.  H.aving  now  perfected 
facilities  for  a  large  supply,  they  offer  it  with 
confidence  to  the  public. 

The  MASON  &  HAMLIN  OEG!-AN,S  are  now 
sold  for  cash,  or  for  mimthly  or  quarterly  pay- 
ments, or  are  rented  until  rent  [>ays  for  them. 

Circul.ars,  with  drawings  and  full  descriptions, 
free.  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.  lr.4 
Tiemont  street,  Boston  ;  2.5  Union  square,  NEW 
YORK;  SO  and  82  Adams  street,  CHICAGO, 
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BY   H.    S.  AXD  W,  O,  PERKINS, 

Full  of  bright,  sweet,  iiure,  slihiing  songs,  of 
which  there  can  never  be  too  many. 
Don't  get  a  new  book  before  examining  this. 
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For. 

Higli  Schools  Academies,  &c., 

By  L,  O,  Emeusos  and  W,  S.  Tildkn. 


Price  SI. 00. 


$9.00  Per  dozen. 


This  new  book  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
THE  HOUR  OF  SINGING.  Those  who  have 
used  that  very  useful  and  po])u!ar  book,  will 
need  no  urging  to  .adopt  a  new  work  by  the 
same  authors, 
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The  latest  hook  of  Dil.son  <t  Go's  Home  Mtjsi- 
CAj,  LiJutAitY^  and  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  other.  A  large  number  of  extra  good 
.songs  h.ave,  during  tJie  last  year  or  two,  come 
into  popular  notice  and  approval.  The  best  of 
these,  with  a  half  dozen  of  classics,  (omitted  in 
other  books),  form  this  first-class  collection. 

There  are  about  7.5  songs.  Pages  full  sheet 
music  size. 
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Our  stock  of  Sheet  Jlusic,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc,  is  the  largest  and  mcist 
complete  in  the  Noith  West,  Otir  connection 
with  iUessrs.  O.  Ditsou  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

^;g=ln  addition  to  the  publications  ol  Messrs, 
O.  Ditson  &  Lo,,  we  keep  on  hand-  and-fmnish 
i,.l  Music  and  Jlrisic.  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
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Bach's  Magnificat,  described  by  Robert 
Franz. 

[For  the  bciif-rit  of  those  who  listPncrt  tn  tlie  first  per- 
forninnce  of  this  p;n?atwoik  in  lioston,  in  the  Thomas 
Conoert  of  this  week,  we  reprodueo  tlie  pvineip.il  i)or- 
tionsof  theajipreeialive  analysis  by  KotiertFraii7.  whieU 
■vrc  translated  in  this  .Tournal  in  the  summer  of  )807.J 


1.  Tlio  first  niiinlier,  a  rliorns  in  D  mitjor, 
3— i  measure,  treats  tlie  words:  "  ifiujuijinit  iiii- 
iina  men  Bo/niniim"  (My  soul  dotli  iiv.ijjnify  the 
LordV  In  an  extended  prelude  tlie  master  ex- 
pounds tlie  materials  ((liemes  or  motives)  on 
which  the  piece  is  founded,  and  wliicli  are  af- 
terwards brought  into  more  full  and  conscious 
presence  by  the.  vocal  settinj;.  The  orchestra, 
rich  and  brilliant  for  that  day,  eml.iraces  the 
stringed  quartet,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  three 
trumpets,  tympani,  and,  as  in  most  of  P.ach's 
cliurch  works,  the  ()r;i;an.  Each  ami  every 
part  is  kept  extremely  individual  and  inde- 
pendent in  its  movement,  and  they  group  them- 
selves in  three  distinct  choirs:  the  string  quar- 
tet, the  wind  instruments  of  wood,  the  brass 
instruments  with  drums.  The  Organ,  from 
which  it  is  well  known  tliat  I'.ach  usi'il  to  con- 
duct the  church  music,  must  certainly  have 
served  very  distinct  purposes:  here  supjiorting, 
there  predominant,  here  softening  and  blend- 
ing, there  mediating,  it  was  in  the  hand  of  the 
master  the  instrument  par  exciUenre  through 
which  he  understood  how  to  make  his  personal 
iufluenee  aval',.  It  cannot  be  enough  lamented, 
that  Bach  in  the  sc(U'es  of  his  church  music  has 
left  us  uo  organ  part  fully  written  out;  with 
that  we  should  not  only  have  the  works  iu 
their  completeness,  but  it  would  reveal  to  us 
new  forms  of  expression,  of  whose  depth  and 
significance  we  can  scarcely  form  a  weak  con- 
ception. Xo  one  cerlainly,  who  knows  with 
what  unheard  of  ma.stery  Bach  treated  this 
instrument,  will  find  this  .assertion  extrava- 
gant. 

Ry  the  three  instrumental  groups  jn=;t  men- 
tioned, and  in  the  most  unconstrained  manner, 
are  n<iw  developed  just  so  many  iiwlhit.  which 
dispute  the  course  of  the  opening  number  be- 
tween them.  The  soaring  and  elastic  leading 
motive  enters  fii-st  in  the  oboes ;  with  it  is  coup- 
led without  more  delay  an  acconi])anying  mo- 
tive, brought  in  by  the  three  truinjiets;  out  of 
this  again  there  is  at  last  developed  a  short 
side  motive,  which  plays  an  cxtr('nu'ly  active 
part  in  the  sulisequent  working  up.  Bach  is  in 
the  liabil  of  so  inventing  his  tlienies,  thit  they 
sliall  admit  of  the  most  various  trans|iosition3 
and  inversions;  hence  they  arc  written  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  double,  triple,  quadruple 
and  quintuple  Counterpoint.  Especially  does 
there  reside  in  them  a  certain  rhythmic,  melod- 
ic and  harmonic  spring-power,  wliicli  uplifts 
you  at  the  outset  with  the  exciting  feeling  that 
here  all  will  work  itself  out.  of  itself,  through 
the  intrinsic  vitality  of  the  ideas,  the  themes, 
and  that  the  ordering  master  hand  will  onlv 


intervene  to  guide,  to  guard  against  wanton, 
arbitrary  digressions. 

After  a  modulation  into  the  Dominnnt.  the 
prelude,  concentrating'  its  esssential  matter 
closely,  relnrns  to  the  Tonic,  in  which  it  niaki's 
now  a  full  (dose.  The  chorus  voices.  1st  and 
'2nil  Soprani,  .\lti.  Tenors  and  I'.assfs.  two  by 
two  and  -without  instrumental  accompaniment, 
now  sie7,e  upon  a  portion  of  the  main  motive, 
wdiich  is  presently  resumed  again  in  full  form 
by  the  orchestia.  i-e]ieating  note  for  note  the 
first  half  of  the  ]irelude.  We  have  already 
S]ioken  of  the  remarkably  inde]]endcnt  and 
polv)ilionic  conduct  of  the  instrumental  intro- 
duction; and  yet  it  has  been  possible  for  Bach 
to  go  still  further  and  to  write  into  this  com- 
plex score  an  almost  wholly  nr:r  vocal  setting 
of  five  parts!  If  the  great  niastcr.  with  his  in- 
exhauslil)h'  wealth,  were  not  at  the  same  time 
an  eqmiUy  unapproachable  model  of  the  noblest 
simplicity,  such  audacity  could  hardly  have 
come  olT  unpunished.  But  now  liow  is  it  pos- 
sible to  our  ear.  to  catch  such  a  multiplicity  of 
parts,  to  comjinduuid  and  feel  as  a  unity  all 
these  different  turns  and  p.assages,  as  they  go 
swiftly  wliirlinij  liy? 

We  do  not  deem  it  indispensable,  with  Bach, 
to  follow  the  web  of  parts  in  all  the  details. 
.\s  in  a  Gothic  cathedral  the  numberless  par- 
ticulars and  minute  embclli.shnients  only  serve 
to  give  life  and  motion  to  the  great  whole,  but 
not  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  beholder  away 
from  that,  ]irecisely  so  il  should  be  with  the 
jiolyphony  of  Bach.  Bach's  harmonies  unfold 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  in  great,  broad 
jiroportions — the  fundamental  basses  show  this 
clearly  enocgh ; — these  great  gro'ijis  he  evi- 
dently resolves  by  a  melodiously  flowing  car- 
I  riage  of  the  parts  info  sm:i!ler  grou])S.  giving 
rise  to  a  multituile  of  secondary  harmonicas, 
busily  thronging  this  way  and  that  way.  Xow 
whoever  seeks  to  follow  this  fleeting,  transito- 
ry essence,  will  soon  be  wreck(;d.  because  be- 
fore one  form  has  completed  its  whole  outline, 
anofher  is  already  pressinir  to  the  fore;rround, 
to  give  way  as  quickly  to  a  this,\  so  that  all 
that  is  single  and  particular  seems  to  elude  the 
ear.  The  true  significance  of  the  detail,  as 
well  as  of  the  whole,  is  lost  by  .«  listening  to 
Bach.  One  must,  much  rather,  seize  upon 
those  great  proportions,  seek  to  image  them  in- 
wardly in  his  i>wn  mind,  an.l  from  this  firm 
basis  learn  to  look  with  a  sure  insisht  into  that 
seemingly  confused,  but  really  most  richly  ar- 
tistic, organically  developed  complicatiou  of 
single  parts.  Then  will  those  particulars  in 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  in  every  passage 
lies,  those  which  have  the  decisive  word  to  say, 
those  which  are  the  principal'  supporters  of 
the  artistic  di'sign,  stand  forth  of  themselves 
without  difiiculty:  wjiile  that  wdiich  is  only  in- 
tended to  lie  subsidiary,  and  to  round  ofl  the 
musical  form  in  point  of  style,  will  cease  tocc- 
ercisc  any  disturbing  and  bewildering  effect. 
Tlie  secret  of  Bach's  manner  of  leading  on  the 


p:irts  lies  in  the  close  and  intimate  relation  of 
each  single  (lavt  to  the  whole;— acconlingly 
the  understanding  must  keep  in  view,  in  the 
fi;-st  line,  the  development  of  fic  irlmli;,  and 
seek  through  this  to  oi-icnt  itself  in  regard  to 
the  particulars.  Kven  for  the  musician,  with 
the  most  searching  study,  entering  into  the 
smidlest  details,  it  will  iii'ver  do  to  leave  this 
out  of  sight,  unless  he  would  run  tlie  risk  of 
mis\iuder-staiiding  I'ach. 

Xow  hero  onr  first  Chorus,  in  s])ite  of  the 
richest  fullness  and  variety,  unfolds  itself  es- 
sentially in  the  most  simple  forms.  As  a  first 
change  the  Domin.mt  is  introduced,  frcun  which 
the  chorus  in  its  further  course  takes  a  sidedi- 
ri'ctiou  to  the  parallel  key  (or  relative  minor). 
I'rom  this  the  modulation  swerves nuconstrain- 
edlv  back  toward  the  Tonic,  touches  the  Sub- 
dominant  in  passing,  and  finally  makes  a  full 
close  in  the  Tonic.  (Ornate  inelorlic  cadences 
mark  the  end  ])oiuts  of  tlie  princi|).il  keys  and 
give  a  tender  lyric  breath  to  the  grand,  majes- 
tic forms.  After  the  vocal  setting  has  come  to 
an  end,  the  orchestra  comes  forward  again 
with  an  inde])endeut  |)ost-ludc,  which  is  taken 
from  the  sec(md  half  of  the  |)r('lude.  AVe  see 
how  simply  and  with  what  comjirehensive  ov- 
ersight Bach  knew  how  to  lay  out  the  funda- 
mental relations  of  his  ])lan!  Dazzling  splen- 
dor and  jubil.ant  joy.  as  of  each  meeting  each 
in  the  most  graceful  interwinings  of  tones,  arc 
the  leading  attributes  of  this  first  number. 
Keeping  expectation  on  the  stretch,  it  admira- 
bly prepares  you  for  the  following,  and  is  like 
the  festively  decorated  entrance  to  the  temple, 
in  which  songs  of  thanksgiving  and  jiraise 
resound  to  the  might  and  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

i.  The  next  sentence  brings  a  Solo  (D  major, 
;'  S  measure"),  which  in  a  lovely  manner  Hashes 
back  as  individual  feeling  the  same  emolicms, 
to  which  the  chorus  has  lent  a  broad  and 
weighty  expression.  The  voice  p:irt,  a. Second 
Soprano,  tr(^ats  the  words  of  the  text:  "  Et  cc- 
ultinit  sj>iritii.i  ini'im  in  JJco  sulntari  meo"  (.'Vud 
my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  iu  God  my  Savi(nir), 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  string  quartet,  here 
and  there  interruiited  by  the  Organ.  .V  gently 
soaring  motive,  seconded  iu  easy  play  by  an 
intervening  i>ass  iigun>,  v-fiich  afterwanls.  as 
the  whole  goes  on  expanding,  imjiarts  itself 
ornamentally  to  the  first  violin,  controls  .■ihnost 
exclusively  the  development  of  this  mild  and 
tender  Arioso.  Here  all. so  rounds  itself  to  the 
most  beautiful  symmetry  of  forms,  that  tin;  last 
half  of  each  musical  sentence  seemsto  flow  from 
the  lirst  half  of  itself.  Such  a  bright,  child- 
like j<iy,  wddch  runs  along  so  wdiolly  unob- 
structed and  untroubled,  could  only  spring 
from  the  absolute  purity  of  a  virgLii  heart. 

3.  Quite  diflerent  is  the  character  of  the 
number  which  now  follows,  an  Aria  for  the 
First  Soprano  (B  minor,  4-4  measure),  to  which 
a  Chorus  is  appended  iu  the  most  immediate 
connection.  The  solo  part  is  built  upon  the 
words:  "  Quiii  respexit  linmilitatcni  ancllliu  sua: 
ec.ce  enim  ex  hoc  liealam  me  dicent  " — the  chorus, 
on  their  continuation:  ^"oinnes  (/aieritttones." 
(For  he  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  his 
handmaiden,  for,  behold,  from  thenceforth  all 
generations  shall  call  me  blessed).  Plain  and 
simple  as  the  style  seems  iu  which  the  Air  is 
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oiitwarilly  disjifisol  of — llin  soncf  is  only  ac- 
i'<>iii|iaiii'(l  liy  Mil  Ohne  tVnmoremv\  tlie  Orfrnn  — 
its  (icptli  ol'  i'cclinn-  is  most,  toiidiiiiL!:,  IVicli 
conroivcs  tlio  text  words  not  only  williin  tlic 
situntion  in  wliicli  tlicy  iircscnt  thcnisclves; 
his  musiciil  conooption  evidently  feaflios  fnr 
b('yon<l.  In  Mary  lie  pcrocivcs  not  only  tlie 
luunble,  lowly  nuiid.  to  whoin  the  Saviour  of 
th(^  world  has  just,  been  annonnced  and  who  in 
blissfnl  peace  enjoys  the  eonseiovisness  of  this 
great  boon — he  rather,  with  a  prophet's  eye, 
sees  in  her  that  mother  of  Ood,  whose  Son  is  to 
l>ear  and  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  world  nn- 
der  a  servile  form.  ITow  else  shall  we  explain 
the  uneasy,  fearful,  jilaintive  tone  that  like  a 
dark  veil  settles  down  over  all  the  still  repose 
and  devotion?  And  still  more  is  this  mvstieal 
conception  of  Bach  conlirmed,  when  we  take 
into  view  the  character  of  the  chorus  that  fal's 
in  so  swiftly,  in  F-sharp  minor,  4—1  time.  Tn 
wild,  eafrer  haste  the  voice-i)arts  rush  in  at  the 
close  of  the  solo  piece  and,  as  if  driven  by  de- 
monic forces,  tower  to  such  a  colossal  height  of 
expression,  that  it  is  easv  enough  to  imaifinc 
that  the  master  seeks  to  brino^  before  ns  here  a 
world-convulsion  of  the  most  unexampled  kind 
and  from  its  remotest  startinctlioint.  Perhaps 
there  floated  over  his  deep  soul  in  the  moment 
of  creation  the  words  of  Christ:  "Think  not 
that  I  am  come  to  send  ])cace  on  earth :  I  came 
not  to  send  ]")eace,  but  a  sword." 

The  extremely  enersetic  theme  is  first  seized 
by  the  Kass,  around  which  the  second  So])rano, 
Alto  and  TenorstartoH  with  a  whirlinf;  motion. 
Then  follow  the  further  entrances  of  tlic  theme, 
which  constantly  draws  after  it  a  powerful, 
wihlly  excited  fijjure;  they  succeed  each  other 
in  half  measures  blow  on  lilow.  A  far  reaehiuc; 
sequence  crowds  it  tone  by  tone  njiward,  till  it 
at  last  tinds  a  momentary  point  of  rest  in  the 
parallel  key,  A  major.  But  without  rest  or 
peace  the  heaving  masses  roar  along  in  a  new 
onslauglit,  wdiich  shapes  itself,  if  possible,  in 
still  liolder  and  more  gigantic  proportions, 
hurrying  toward  another  goal,  the  key  of  the 
Dominant,  C-sharp  minor.  Thus  far  an  an- 
grily murmuring  bass  figure  lias  roared  hehiw 
the  voices,  irresistibly  (in  obedience  to  that  se- 
quence) working  its  way  np  out  of  the  dark 
depths.  Suddenly  the  Haiti  is  given  to  the 
Basso  Cunt i  11)10. •  sharp  and  heavy  orchestral 
strokes,  marking  the  Dominant  Chord  of  F- 
sharp  minor  on  the  first  and  third  quarter  of 
the  measure  with  full  force,  follow,  and  so 
form  a  sort  of  Organ  point,  above  and  within 
■nhich  now  the  main  themeis  heard  in  the  most 
fabulous  contractions.  Imitations  in  five-iiart 
Canon,  in  unison  and  in  the  octave,  in  swift 
succession  on  the  quarter  beats,  press  onward 
to  a  strange,  uucomfortalile  hold  (frrmata), 
which  forms  in  a  certain  sense  the  decisive  cri- 
sis of  our  stormy  chorus.  For  after  this  the 
voices,  sw'iftly  hastening  to  the  conchision, 
move  with  ahno.3t  Iwmophoiiovs  uniformity,  as 
if  blended  into  steadfast  unity — the  purifica- 
tion process,  although  after  violent  conflicts,  is 
fultilled  in  them ! 

5.  To  the  wild  unrcstof  the  nundier  just  de- 
scribed there  now  succeeds,  in  splendid  con- 
tra.st,  a  Bass  Solo  (in  A  major,  4-4  measure), 
with  the  words:  "  Quia  fecit  in  ill  i  magna,  qui 
jiotcns  est,  ct  sanctum  nor  en  ejus  "  (For  He  that 
is  mighty  hathSloue  to  me  great  things,  and 
holy  is  his  name).  Here  all  breathes  warm  and 
heart-felt  thankfulness  for  the  great  things 
which  the  Lord  hath  done  to  us;  all  praise 
his  holy  name.  The  economy  of  this  Aria  is 
really  admirable  and  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 
A  characteristic  and  expressive  motive  of  the 
hasso  eontintio,  forming  four  measures,  repeats 
itself  continually  in  the  most  different  posi- 
tions iiud  intervals  through  the  whole  move- 
ment. First  it  diverges  to  the  Dominant  key, 
fro;n  which,  by  a  gentle  transition,  it  reaches 
the  parallel  key,  F-sharp  minor.  Then  we  are 
led  into  the  Mediant,  from  which  the  Tonic 
springs  again  as  if  new-born.  The  voice  part 
tak  s  its  material  partly  from  this  theme; 
partly  it  moves,  calmly  and  full  of  dignity,  in 
Irej   and   independent   figures,    which  mount 


and   float   above  it  like  the  smoke  of  a  thank- 
offering. 

t-  -'f  +  -|;  *  *  * 

0.  The  next  number  of  the  Jl/Vfj/n'/t''"' brintrs 
us  a  Duet  between  the  .-Vlto  and  the  Tenor,  in 
E  minor.  13-8  measure,  to  the  words:  "  Et 
miserseordia.  a  proijenir  in  progenies  timenfihii.s 
e.iim"  (And  his  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  him 
from  L'cneration  to  generation).  Here  atjaiu 
Bach  shows  himself  a  deep  interpreter  of  the 
words  of  the  text,  with  a  fine  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart.  The  tender.n«'rcv  of  the  Lord 
in  its  effect  on  those  who  fear  him  is  musically 
delineated  in  masterly  o\itlincs.  The  voices 
are  supported  by  the  string  quartet — the  vio- 
lins and  viola  muted,  the  former  doubled  by 
the  Hutes.  In  this  duplication  the  violins  and 
flutes  exchange  their  brilliant  and  softer  tone- 
colors,  as  if  Bach  meant  to  indicate  the  at  once 
elevating  and  soothiuij  influence  of  the  divine 
mercy  on  the  heart  that  turns  toward  it.  At 
the  words:  '^  timentHms  et/m."  the  instruments 
are  mostly  silent  and  leave  the  accompaniment 
to  the  Organ.  The  concluding  turn  of  the 
voice  parts  is  startlinglv  effective  through  the 
astonishing  boldness  of  the  modulation. 

7.  The  following  Chorus  forms  a  grand  con- 
trast to  this  mild  Duet.  Its  far  reachintr,  pow- 
erful main  theme,  majesticallv  enterincr  in  a 
compass  of  an  octave  and  a  half,  first  brings 
the  words:  "  Fer'it  potenfiam"'  (He hath  showed 
strength).  Against  this  '^  imfcntia,'"  spreading 
itself  in  all  directions,  infinitely  mobile.  Bach 
olTsots  a  motive  on  the  words:  "  in  firachi^'siw''' 
(with  his  arm),  which  seems  to  embody  an  op- 
posite and  yet  kindred  element,  i  compressed 
force,  self-poised  vet  tensely  strained.  The 
main  theme,  entering  first  in  the  Tenor,  is  at 
tended  from  the  outset  by  smart  rhvthmical 
blows  of  the  other  voice  parts,  with  which  the 
orchestra — luit  without  trumpets  and  drums — 
joins  in  imitative  beats.  Then  the  Alto  takes 
it.  wdiile  the  Tenor  develops  the  counter-mo- 
tive: "in  hrariiit)  suo."  and  the  other  vocal  and 
orchestral  parts  continue  their  strong  rhythmi- 
cal movement.  The  theme  is  now  handed  over 
to  the  Second  Soprano,  then  to  the  Bass,  after- 
wards to  the  First  Soprano  .and  finally  to  the 
orchestra.  The  voices,  however,  which  liave 
already  executed  it.  leave  that  rhythmical  figure 
more  and  more  to  the  orchestra  and  take  an  ev- 
er freer  attitude  in  the  richest  contrapunt.al 
forms,  so  that  shortly  before  the  entrance  of 
the  main  motive  in  the  orchestra  they  are  all 
engaged  in  fully  independent  motion.  Mean- 
while two  new  accessory  motives  have  intro- 
duced themselves  on  the  word:  "  Jispersit" 
(he  hath  scattered),  symbolizing  it  in  pictorial 
forms.  The  Continuo,  for  its  part,  supports 
this  wonderful  structure  in  rhythms  proper  to 
itself,  and  admiral)ly  corrcspouding  to  the 
character  of  the  whole.  At  last  one  of  the  ac- 
cessory motives  of  the  *^ dispersi.t"  remains 
alone  upon  the  field  and  suddenly  forces  out. 
in  a  shrill  chord  broken  short  off,  the  word 
that  completes  its  sense,  ^^  superhos"  (the 
proud). 

8.  The  eliorns  is  succfeJed  hv  a  T  nor  Solo,  in 
F-«liarp  minnr,  3-4  tneasure.  whii-li  in  its  Ps-en- 
tial  features  shows  a  kindred  feelincr  It  treats  thn 
text :  "  Depofntif  potcntcs  de  spdc,  et  exahnvlt  h'nndts  " 
(He  hath  put,  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  jind 
exalted  them  of  low  tlHgree).  Here  too  B.acli  has 
not  allowed  the  obvious  antitheses  to  escape  him, 
and  has  known  how  to  present  tliem  energetically 
and  clinracteristic.illy  enoui]:h. 

0.  The  following  number,  an  Alto  Solo,  in  E 
major.  4-4  nieasu'e,  again,  is  in  sir.org  cnntnist. 
Two  tinted,  the  Contimin  and  the  organ  falling  in 
ocensionally,  aoooinpany  the  melody  to  the  words: 
"  JEsHrlctttfS  iu'ipli'rit  bonis  e/  di''itt^s  dhn'sit  ifi'Wes'' 
(He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things,  and 
the  I'ioh  he  liath  sent  away  empty).  The  .\ria  has 
that  expression  of  niildaess  .-iiid  repose,  which  stirs 
cur  soul  so  beaufifally,  witlunit  wp:irving  by  rar. 
notony.  The  iiutes  move  mostly  in  sixths  and 
thirds,  holdiug  f.ist  to  an  extremely  peculiar 
rhylhm,  and  only  now  and  then  are  off-et  against 
each  other  in  ingenious  play.  The  words  :  "  im- 
p'trit  bo7i^s"  and  then  again  :   "  dimisit  ijiancs  "  are 


expri'.ssed  in  a  masterly  manner  :  the  hungry  ones 
("  esT'r/rutfs")  have  as  it  wore  a  rornueopia  of 
blessings  poured  ujion  them,  while  the  rich  {"  dim- 
tfs  ")  come  out  empty  with  a  barren  figure.  Tiie 
course  of  the  whole  aria  eonipletes  itself  so  naturally 
and  qui  tly,  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Highest 
in  the  fate  of  mortals  has  so  many  iieart-winniug 
traits,  that  one  is  .ahao.st  forced  to  complain  tliat 
the  beautit'nl  lumiber  .should  glide  past  so  swiftly. 

10.  The  charm  of  the  last  piece  is  one  that  seizes 
Ujion  you  immi-diatelv.  Bach  follows  it  n\)  with  a 
conception,  full  of  deep  significance,  which  trans- 
]>orls  you  into  remote  times,  into  another  world,  a 
movement  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  forming 
the  very  central  point  and  kernel  of  the  whole. 
The  primeval  melody  of  the  Afa//n>fical,  which  the 
Church  used  also  for  the  Bcncdirlio, —  its  origin  dates 
back  into  the  7th  century — appears  now  in  the 
oboes  as  cnnlo  fernio,  wi;h  three  female  voices  (two 
sopranos  and  an  alto)  mysteriously  playing  about 
it,  to  the  words  :  "  S'fsrrpit  Israel  pncrum  suuin,  re- 
rord'iliis  miscrivordke"  (He  hath  holpen  his  servant 
Israel,  in  remembrance  of  his  mercy).  In  gentle 
strokes  the  violoncello  marks  the  fundamental  har- 
monies, rather  hinting  than  actual  execnting  them. 
Tlie  co'ito  ftrmo  Iloats  mildly  gleaming,  like  a  staH, 
over  the  voice  parts,  lifting  them  as  by  a  soft  at- 
traction to  itself.  The  vocal  setting,  on  its  part, 
heaves  and  fluctnates  towards  it  in  lovely  imita- 
tions, the  several  voices  taking  up  the  thread  and 
passing  it  on  to  one  another  in  artful  involution. 
All  seems  to  draw  life  and  motion  from  the  primeval 
soun.ls.  For  the  two  lines  of  the  Chond  the  mas- 
ter uses  two  portions  of  accompanying  matter:  that 
is,  to  the  first,  lino  the  voices  sing  the  *' susccpit  Is- 
rnel  p'lenim  sm/m"  .qnd  to  the  second  line  the  "  re- 
cordftliis  miscricnrdice."  Both  divi-sions  of  the  text, 
again,  find  their  peculiar  musical  treatment.  The 
motive  to  "  snarepit  Israel  pnc-nm  S'luin"  is  em- 
ployed directly  nnd  in  the  inverted  form,  a  mode  of 
representation  wdiich  answers  chnracteristicdly 
enough  to  the  hel|iing  hand  of  the  Lord  ;  the 
■'  recordalHS  niincr'cordiie,"  on  the  contrary,  develops 
itself  without  the  use  of  such  artistic  means,  and  so 
all  the  more  efFectnally  glorifies  the  eternal  mercy 
and  conipassion. 

Although  the  voice  parts  in  their  circling  move- 
ments sometimes  cnt  across  each  other,  yet  these 
momentary  hai-dnesses  are  always  mitigated  by  the 
independent  individual  movement  of  each  part,  and 
rather  serve  to  lend  to  the  wdiole  piece  a  certain  ex- 
traordinary and  mysiical  stamp.  And  this  may 
have  been  precisely"  Bach's  intention.  The  union  of 
just  those  words,  which  describe  the  redeeming 
mercy  of  the  Lord  towards  his  servant  Israel,  with 
the  venerable  tones  of  the  old  J/a(/iiiJifaf  or  (in  the 
sense  of  the  Church)  the  still  more  significant  Bene- 
dielin,  is  snrely  not  an  accidental  one  and  points  to 
such  a  concep'ion.  If  now  we  direct  attenticm  to 
the  contrast  of  this  number  to  the  Chorus:  "  Omnes 
generalioiies,"  if  we  point  out  how  in  the  two  Christ- 
ianity is  first  presented  in  its  world-disturbing  and 
then  in  its  world-redeeming  aspect,  we  thereby  gain 
a  new  point  of  view,  which  shows  Bach's  immeasu- 
rable greatness  in  the  clearest  light. 

The  form  and  substance  of  the  piece  just  analyzed 
have  remin<led  us  repeatedly  of  those  imperishable 
words  of  Luther,  which  have  such  convincing  effi- 
cacy because  they  proceeded  from  the  deepest  in- 
sight.     He  says  : 

'■  Where  the  natural  Musica  is  sharpened  and  pol- 
ished bv  .'Vrt,  there  we  first  see  and  recognize  with 
wimder  the  great  and  perfect  wisdom  .of  God  in  this 
wondrous  work  of  his  called  Music,  in  which  this 
above  all  is  strange  and  wonderful:  that  one  voice 
sings  the  mere  tune,  along  with  which  three,  four 
or  five  other  parts  are  sung,  which  as  it  were  with 
jubilation  pl.aying  and  springing  around  the  said 
mere  melody,'  in  all  sorts  of  w.ays  and  sound,  do 
marvellously  embellish  and  adorn  the  same,  and 
lead  off  as  it  were  a  heavenly  dance,  meeting  each 
other  friendlily  and  fondly  hugging  and  embrae- 
iniT.'' 

Powerfully  confirming  what  precedes,  there  now 
sets  in  a  Chorus,  in  D  major,  afta  hreve,  to  the 
words:  "  SiaU  loculiis  est  odpatris  imstros,  Abraham 
el  seini?ii  ejus  in  secula"  (As  he  spake  to  our  fathers, 
to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed  forever).  Suitably  to 
its  contents,  this  text  is  used  for  a  vocal  fugue,  en- 
er'i-etically  supported  by  the  Basso  Continuo  a.nd  the 
Organ.  "That  Bach  is  the  unrivalled  master  in  the 
fugue  form,  is  universally  agreed.  And  so  here  too 
he  solves  his  problem  with  a  playful  case  and  per- 
fect skill.  To  the  marrowy  main  theme  :  "  sicnt  h- 
ciitns  est  ad  pntres  nosteos"  are  one  bv  one  added  va- 
rious secondary  motives,  the  first  with  the  words: 
"  Abraluim  f(  scmifii  c/'/w,"  the  second  with:   "  sieut 
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lorutns  ra/,"  nnd  the  third  with:  "  In  sci'iUk"  \vl]icli 
all  unite  together  at  the  last  entrance  hut  one  (if  the 
theme  in  the  bass.  The  siijnifieant  hnnnoaj-  of 
word  and  tone  needs  searcelv  to  be  mentioned, 

Baeli's  fujjues  are  commonly  widtten  in  a  Conn- 
ter)ioint  of  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  voice  parts 
employed.  By  an  apt  inveision  {if  these  the  mns 
ter  with  the  simplest  means  often  reaches  the  gre;;t 
est  effects.  Iq  general  lie  works  out  his  m.ain 
theme  in  three,  four  or  five  parts,  and  jj;ives  to  each 
single  part  a  character  as  independent  and  as  indi- 
vidual as  ]iossible  :  this  niateriid,  almost  exclnsive- 
ly,  is  discussed  tl5ronn;hout  the  further  eoui'se  of  the 
movement.  Aceordin2;ly  one  mi^ht  believe  that 
here,  after  all,  the  mechanical  prevailed  rather  than 
the  orc^aflic.  U|i  t'>  a  certain  point  this  niay  he  ad- 
mitted; but  then  we  must  not  overlook  the  way  in 
which  Bach  knows  how  to  invent  his  themes  ;  be 
breathes  into  them  such  an  elastic  energy,  that  in 
all  positions  and  relations  they  appear  ahva3*s  fresh 
and  new. 

Towards  the  end  our  fujue  moulds  itself  some- 
what freely,  and  thus  admirably  pre|iares  the  char- 
acter of  the  couoludin^^  number. 

12.  With  the  "  Sirnl  lonifms  est"  Mary's  song  <if 
praise  is  properly  ended.  But  fiu'  a  more  d'-linite 
rounding  <ifi"  of  the  JZ/ff/jj?//'-'?/,  the  verse:  "  (r/aria 
Palrl,  ijloriil  Film,  ghn-in  Splrllnl  I'^iuic/n.'  Slnil  unit 
■in  priiiripirt.  ft  iinuf,  ct  xfiiiprr,  ct  hi  srfiiht  Kcc'ddrum, 
Anteii,'"  is  added,  once  more  sumniin:^  up  tlie  whole 
in  a  grand,  broad  feeling. 

This  concluding  piece  is  divided  in  its  outw;ird 
structure  into  two  main  parts,  the  first  tailing  the 
words  "  Gloria  Patri."  etc..  and  the  si'cond  the  "Si- 
ntt  craf  in  prittapio,  {\s  ]t  was  in  the  beginning), 
etc.  The  five  chorus  parts,  accomiianied  by  the  or- 
chestra, with  the  exception  of  tlte  trumpets  anrl 
drums,  which  only  come  in  at  the  "  r/lnria  splyilni 
Savcfo,'*  and  the  organ,  break  out  at  first  in  a  short, 
energetic  exclamation  :  "Gloria!"  Tiiereujion  the 
Organ,  tanfo  srJo,  holds  out  the  deep  A  as  organ- 
point,  upon  which  now  an  unprecedented  tone-pict- 
ure builds  itself  up.  The  Bass,  followed  by  the  oth- 
er voice  parts  at  intei'vals  ol  half  a  measure,  unrolls 
without  further  accompaniment  a  strimgly  sc^aring 
triplet  figure,  which,  after  traversing  tlirco  bars, 
plunges  into  the  "gloria  Patri,"  fiashing  as  with 
Buper-earthly  splendor,  when  the  orchestra  again 
falls  in  with  all  its  might,  resuming  that  loud  excla- 
mation. These  sweeiiing  onsets  are  rejieatcd  on  the 
organ-point  E,  only  reversing  the  order  in  which 
the  voices  enter,  to  the  "  (jloria  Filio"  and  then 
again  upon  the  organ-]ioint  B.  but  with  a  new  mo- 
tive, to  the  "(jloria  Splritui  sanrlo.'' — The  voices 
in  the  eager  rush  of  their  ascent  to  the  triune  (rod 
seem  to  tumble  over  one  another,  until  the  need  of 
community  again  unites  them  upon  far  resounding 
tire-sij-  chords  ;  they  seem  to  wish  to  t;ike  heaven 
by  storm,  but  to  sink  upon  their  knees,  not  <'rn<hed, 
but  juliilant.  before  the  eternal  splendcu'.  And  here 
right  clearly'  Music  shows  the  power  ]ieculiar  to  it- 
self alone,  of  representing  highest  transcendental 
nioods  in  full  reality:  the  expressive  faculty  of  oth- 
er arts  is  very  far  from  reaching  it  iu  this  direc- 
tion. 

After  this  introduction  follows  the  second  h;ilf  of 
the  chorus,  with  the  words:  "  Simtcral  in  prinripio. 
et  nanr,  et  srtnprr  ct  in  srt'niu  srrtt'.orum,  Arnrn." 
Bach  here  turns  back  to  the  opening  nuniber  of  the 
work,  letting  its  leading  m(jti\-e  fl'>at  before  us  once 
more  in  a  condensed  form.  The  satisfactory  round- 
ing ofTthus  given  to  the  whole  work  is  worthily  in 
keeping  with  the  preceding  traits  of  perfect  beauty. 

The  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  on  Wagner. 

tConcludeil  from  r.age  ISO  ] 

The  writer  goes  into  a  detailed  description  of 
"  Tristan  and  Isolde."  quoting  from  the  libretto  ;  as 
to  this  latter,  he  says  :  — 

The  HI'relto  of  an  opera  has  seldom  much  claim  to 
literary  merit:  but  of  all  the  doggerel  we  ever  met 
with  "  to  be  said  or  sung"  on  the  stage,  Iderr  Wag- 
ner's verses  appear  to  us  to  be  the  worst.  Childish 
,jingle  and  tasteless  alliteration  take  the  place  of 
rhythm  and  poetry;  and  whatever  he  may  have 
done  with  the  art  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  he  has 
certainly  prostituted  the  language  of  Schiller  and 
Ooethe.  But  it  would  be  cruel  to  judge  such  trash 
by  any  known  literary  standard. 

Yet  the  n'.ere  perusal  of  the  work  shows  a  cei'taiu 
power  and  intensity  in  the  general  treatment  of  the 
legend,  so  wild  and  exciting  in  itself,  so  (nil  iu  one 
sense  of  human  interest.  We  cannot  but  remark  in 
particular  the  genius  for  dramatic  effect  displayed 
in   the  manner  in  which  Wagner  opens  each   act : 


how  he  gives  the  local  c  ilor  aid  feeling  o(  the  sur- 
ronnflings  ;  on  the  shiji — iu  the  palace  gardens  on 
the  summer  night — in  the  castle  wdiere  the  horn  of 
the  Breton  henlsmau  beard  ontside  gives  the  first 
indication  th:it  we  are  on  new  ground;  and  the  art 
wiHi  which  he  excites  the  expectation  of  the  spne- 
tator  by  one  device  after  another,  while  withltoid 
ing  the  climax  of  the  scene.  Yet  when  we  regard 
the  work  from  a  musical  point  of  view,  we  are  full  of 
misgivings.  Points  there  are  wl}ich  at  imce  assert 
themsidves.  no  doubt ;  such  as  the  prelude  and  scen- 
icmusic  of  the  second  act;  the  ecstatic  rush  of  the' 
violins  in  a  ]dirase  which  becomes  a  prominent  feat- 
ure of  the  great  scene  between  the  lovers,  entering 
first  at  the  words.  '•  ()  Wcmne  der  Seole  :  "  the  short 
low  "  Ha  !  "  upon  a  high  note,  amid  the  dead  silence 
of  everything  else,  with  which  Isolde  recognizes 
that  her  lover  is  dead  ;  the  opening  and  close  of  the 
final  dirge;  and  others  which  have  been  and  might 
be  a  Iduced.  But  without  rcpe.'iting  what  we  liaye 
already  said  as  to  the  place  of  rhythm  in  music,  the 
vocal  portions  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be  wi'itten 
with  an  absolute  and  diMermined  ignoring  of  th(' 
f.ict  that  certain  intervals  are  more  uatur.d  to  the 
voice  and  the  ear  lb. in  others.  Keen  the  sailor  and 
(  the  herdsman  cannot  be  allowed  to  sing  and  pipe 
naturally;  thi-y  sing  and  pi]ie  in  Wagnerian  intei'- 
vals.  Wagner  speaks  in  one  place,  and  sp  'aks  (do- 
rpiently,  of  the  wonilerful  power  of  music  "  whicli, 
by  nu'ans  of  the  firm  precision  of  melodic  ex|ires- 
siiin,  lifts  even  the  gift(-d  singer  so  high  above  the 
lev(d  of  his  |iersonal  jierfoinnances."  But  even  the 
most  gifiiMl  singer  wid  loolv  in  vain  for  this  '"  preci- 
sion rif  melody."  exi'cpt  in  a  few  isolated  sentences. 
The  voii;e  is  dragged  through  such  tortuous  and  un- 
natural ])aths  that  the  really  free  expression  of  feel- 
ing on  the  part,  of  the  singer  .seems  often  nlmo.-,t  in- 
comjiatible  with  the  strain  on  tlur  ear.  and  tlii^  at- 
tention necessary  to  keep  in  correct  relation  with 
the  labyrinth  of  orcdiestral  acconiiianiments.  in  re- 
gar<l  to  which  the  singrrr  i-J.  a-;  l)ef(U'e  (d)served,  on- 
ly an  instrument  among  the  other  instruments. 
Without  forgettingllu' stricture  which  Glu(dc])assed 
upon  those  who  judgetl  of  his  operas  a]>art  frotn 
their  elfect  on  the  stage,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  uncertainty  and  confusion  of  tonal  relation  iu 
the  \'ocal  mcdodies,  as  wtdl  us  in  the  harmonic  con- 
struction of  the  orchesti-al  part,  implies  n<it  mertdy 
an  indilference  to  scientific  method  (wdiieh  is  ilcbate- 
able  ground),  but  an  ignoring  of  the  ])liysical  basis 
of  music,  wdiich  rests  on  demonstrable  facts,  and  by 
which  its  lesthetic  form  must  necessarily,  within 
certain  limits,  be  determined.  That  Wagner,  iu  his 
attempt  to  give  to  musical  drama  the  unrcstrair.cd 
freedom  of  spoktMi  drama,  has  ov^-rsleiiped  these 
limits,  must,  we  think,  be  the  ultimate  conclusion 
basi'd  on  such  a  work  as  "Tristan."  Nor  do  we 
believe  that  the  brilliarit  and  powerful  points  in  the 
work  can  ever,  with  any  but  a  very  )iartial  auli- 
ence,  adi'fjnatidy  atouf?  for  the  tedium  inseparable 
from  a  method  which  .-dlows  so  Utile  relief  and  con- 
trast of  manner  and  eth'ct.  and  which,  discarding 
the  resources  of  amplilication  and  extension  of  mu- 
sical form,  and  cmpluisizing  every  detail  of  the 
words.  kee[)S  the  musical  expression,  so  to  speak,  at 
a  white  heat  throughout,  an;l  never  allows -the  lis- 
tener a  moment's  repose.  Nevertludess.  we  are  of 
opinion  that  an  adequate  lierformanco  of  "Tristan 
uiid  Isolde  "  rjught  to  lie  given  iu  lyond'Ui  at  an  early 
date,  and  this  unique  experiment  in  musical  drama 
be  subjected  to  a  fair  test. 

Next  the  writer  sketches  the  chief  features  of  the 
"  Ring  des  Xibelungen,"  in  which  he  finds  many 
beauties.     But  he  goes  on  to  remark  : — 

On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  but  be  struck,  in 
reading  these  soires,  as  we  were  in  hearing  "  Lo- 
hengrin." at  the  sometimes  almrist  absm-d  disjjro- 
portion  betwi'cn  the  orchestral  elTect  and  the  jioeni 
and  acticm.  The  rush  of  the  band,  with  the  whole 
added  power  of  more  brass  instruments  than  we 
have  time  to  count  up,  to  emphasize  with  an  over- 
powering forti^^sitno  some  word  or  gesture  which 
seems  totally  unworthy  of  such  tremendous  empha- 
sis, almost  provokes  a  smile  at  times  at  the  disjiro- 
portion  between  cause  and  elVect.  Big  scores  do  not 
neeessarily  make  great  music  cithe;'.  Mi^yerbcer 
has  not  thrown  lihick  into  tlie  shade,  nor  has  Spon- 
tini  superseded  Mozart.  We  cannot  ignore  the  lact, 
again,  that  we  meet  in  Wagner's  scores  with  a  con- 
stant recurrence  of  certain  resources  of  effect,  re- 
peated to  an  extent  which  amounts  to  mannerism. 
One  of  these,  the  incessant  reiteration,  namely,  of  a 
particular  orchestral  phr,ase  or  figure,  till  it  mechan- 
ically takes  the  car  by  storm,  see;ns  to  us  to  be  lit- 
tle more  than  a  trick  played  on  the  physical  sus- 
ceptibilities of  Ihe  audience,  anil,  as  Wagner  some- 


times uses  it,  a  very  cheap  ti-ick.  But  a  still  more 
seriou?  drawhr.ck  to  our  allegiance  is  the  pni'rility, 
to  Knglish  ide.is.  of  much  of  Wagner's  dramas, 
which  illnslrale  only  too  well  that  peculiar  (diihiish 
element  in  the  Gierman  mind,  the  presence  of  which 
to  a  certain  extent  even  in  Goethe  formed,  perhaps, 
Ihe  one  national  weakness  of  that  otiierivise  most 
cosmopolitan  genius.  When  "Lohengrin"  was 
produced  in  London  last  year,  probably  a  good 
many  besides  ourselves  may  have  wondered  whctli- 
cr  it  was  p  issilile  in  any  country  but  (Terma:iy  that 
such  a  mere  fairy  extravaganza  sliould  be  marie  the 
subject  of  such  solenm  and  elephantine  moralizing 
as  has  been  expended  upon  wdial  is  supposed  to  lie 
the  mijralc  of  this  opera.  The  c:ise  is  c;-rl.iiidy  not 
bettered  when  we  come  to  the  "  Ring  des  Xilielun 
gen  ;  "  aud  as  we  light  on  the  passage^  who'e  Fricka 
(the  ,Iuno  of  the  myilius)  sh.ikes  her  slee|iiug spouse 
.at  daybreak,  and  says,  "  wake  up,  mm.  and  bestir 
yourself!"  or  where  ;\lberic  changes  himself  first 
into  a  seipent  and  then  i[ilo  a  frog,  and  his  windings 
in  the  (me  case  and  jumpings  in  the  other  ai'c  gro- 
tesipudy  iibntr:ited  liy  the  band  :  wdien  we  see  the 
p;iges  on  pages  of  (dabrjrate  scoring  in  accompani- 
ment to  the  mov(unents  (tf  creatures  whose  efforts  at 
speech  extend  little  beyond  "  Heia  !  "  "  Wallahi  I  " 
or  '■  llo  jo-to-ho  !  "  when  we  hear  of  the  sjiecial  con- 
trivances by  which  the  stage  will  be  filled  with  dif- 
ferent colored  mists  n'..  pleasure,  or  riMd  the  stage- 
diiection  in  the  scene  of  the  figlif.  betwecui  the  lier.i 
and  Fafnerin  the  form  of  a  dragon,  in  "Siegfried" 
— "  Tlu'  m:ichine,  which  represents  the  dr.igon.  is 
during  the  fight  brongt.t  somewhat  m'arer  the  fire- 
grouiid.  to  a  ]ioint  where  a  new  trap-door  (\%u>en- 
kung)  opcn-i  under  it,  through  whi(di  the  ]dayer  of 
the  part  of  Fafner  sings  through  a  speaking-trum- 
pet"— we  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  if  we  find  the 
sentence  about  "  the  biglicst  and  most  significanlly 
beautiful  that  the  human  mind  can  adore"  recur- 
ring rather  oddly  to  us,  or  if  we  eveu  feel  some 
doubts  about  the  raising  ..f  music  to  its  highest  in- 
tellectual province  by  a-sici.iling  it  with  tlie  ordi- 
nary "  business  '  of  a  ('hristmas  panliimimi'.  These 
daring  decorators  exacllj-  challenge  the  sarcasm  of 
Pope  : — 

"  Knights,  squires,  ami  stce.ls  must  enter  on  Ihe  staj^e. 
So  vast  a  throng  tlie  stage  can  ne'er  coiit:iiii, 
Tlleu  huild  a  new,  or  act  it  on  the  plain. 

For  it  is  not  only  as  a  new  exponent  of  musical 
drama  tli:it  Wagner  conies  before  us.  Ills  theory 
aims  at  much  more  tliau  ]ilaciiig  this  one  form  of 
musical  production  on  a  new  basis.  His  position 
amounts  to  nothing  les^  than  this  ;  th.ai  purely  in- 
strumental mu~ie.  is  practically  de:id  ;  that  it  has 
run  its  course  and  said  all  that  it  has  to  say  ;  has 
been  weighed  in  the  b.alance  anil  found  wanting; 
and  that  the  highest  mission  aurl  true  end  .-md  object 
of  music  is  only  realized  when  it  is  the  exponent  of 
p  )etry,  aud  tliat  this  is  the  climax  towards  whicli 
music  has  bci^ii  consistently  progressing;  and  Beet- 
hoven, the  great  p.iet  of  instrumental  music,  is 
claimed  as  the  inaugurator  of  this  new  era. 

A  few  pages  are  devoted  by  the  Eliii'iiiri/k  re- 
viewer to  the  demolition  of  the  ridiculous  argument, 
of  which  ive  have  hoard  much,  that  because  Beet- 
lioveu  introduced  iioetry  and  voice-music  into  his 
ninth  (choral)  sy:ujihouy,  the  great  master  bad 
"  abandoned  the  idea  of  jiurely  instrumental  music.'' 
On  this  point  the  writer  says  : — 

There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  rendiu'  it  im- 
probable that  his  "  Tenth  Symidiony,"  had  he  lived 
to  write  it,  would  not  have  been  as  jiurely  an  in- 
strumental work  as  any  of  the  first  eight.  Had  he 
died  just  after  wriiing  the  "  Pastoral  S_vni|iliony."  it 
might  equally  have  been  urg<Ml  th.it  he  h.id  adopt- 
ed what  is  n'lw  c;dled  "programme  music"  a.s  the 
true  end  of  the  art;  but  his  two  next  symphonies 
(the  first  of  them  a  much  greater  and  more  recon- 
dite work  than  the  "  Pastorale")  are  without  note, 
hint,  or  comment  of  any  kind.  About  the  middle 
of  his  cari'er  he  wrote  a  pianoforte  fantasia  with  clio- 
rus,  but  so  I'ar  from  subsequently  confining  himself 
to  this  form,  he  never  I'epeated  it,  and  his  most 
elaborate  works  for  ]danoforte  solo  were  written 
long  after.  We  are  asked  to  regard  these  accidiuits 
as  essentials,  because  it  suits  the  th{;ory  of  Wa"-. 
ner's  disciples:  while  the  fact  is  ignored  that  Beet- 
thoven's  very  last  great  pianoforte  sonata  concludes 
with  a  set  o!  variations  as  brilliantly  and  symmet- 
rically elaborated,  as  jniridy  music  for  the  .sake  of 
music,  as  anything  that  Mozart  (or  even  Bach)  ever 
wrote.  Nor  can  the  view  wliiidi  reg.irds  the  finale 
of  the  "Choral  Symidiony"  as  the  roof  and  crown 
of  the  co:uposer's  works  be  accepted  by  a  sound  and 
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calm  (■rilicism.  Tlic  tlicmo  to  wl.icli  tlio  first  vor<!C 
of  ScliiUcr'a  o(l(!  is  net  is  mafrnificfiit,  ami  the  wliole 
niovcnicnt  full  of  tlic  sranilcsr,  siisSCsUons  of  nimiiis  ; 
but  if  a  work  of  art  is  to  be  jik1;;C(1,  as  surely  it  tilti- 
malcly  must  bo,  by  its  finish  in  form  as  well  as  by 
its  srentiiess  of  idea,  this  finale  must  be  regarded 
ratlier  as  a  colossal  sketch  than  a  Hnished  picture — 
vast  and  gbu-ious  in  its  pcrspeclives,  but  wavering 
in  outline,  uneertain  in  com|io3ition,  unequal  in  fin- 
isli,  in  coui]iarison  willi  many  previous  works  of  its 
aullinr.  It  is  a  jiopular  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
Heelhoven  was  a  kind  (jf  vast  irrci^ular  genius  (as 
the  Fri'uch  critics  used  to  imanine  Sliakespeare), 
over/lowing  with  "  Geist,"  but  inditt'ereTit  to  artistic 
form  and  tilush.  On  tlie  contrary,  lie  was  one  of 
the  most  eon^ummale  nrlislsin  feelini;  and  practice 
that  ever  lived,  and  the  minute  and  detailed  finish 
of  all  his  finest  works  is  as  remarkable  as  their 
pathetic  power.  Ptut  these  qualities  ai'e  ignored, 
and  a  wholesale  misrepresentaticui  of  the  scope  of 
his  genius  put  forth,  becau.se  the  adherents  of  Wag- 
ner are  deteruiined  to  persuade  the  world  that  AV.ag- 
iier  is  a  Beethoven,  in  pursuance  of  which  end  they 
use  all  their  inaenuity  to  prove  that  iieelhoven  was 
no  min-e  than  a  Wagner. 

The  theory  of  a  "  poetic  basis "  for  music  is 
weighed  in  the  same  manner,  and  easily  found  want- 
ing; with  its  kindred  and  equally  specious  notion 
that  music  should  have  a  purpose  and  a  meaning. 
He  says :  — 

As  Michael  Angelo  took  a  delight  in  the  drawing 
and  fore-shortening  of  a  figure  for  its  own  sake,  and 
thereby  expressed  the  power  that  was  in  him,  so  the 
older  composers  took  a  delight  in  the  working  out 
of  a  theme  for  its  own  sake,  and  thereby  expressed 
the  power  that  was  in  them,  and  save  us  that  which 
speaks  no  definite  language,  certainly,  but  which 
appeals  to  what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  language— 
to  the  metaphysical' sense  of  a  divine  order  and 
harmony,  of  which  music  is  the  most  subtle  and  at 
the  some  time  the  most  direct  and  comprehensive 
expression.  But,  says  Wagner,  Beethoven's  sym- 
phonies, and  all  instrumental  music  expressing  any- 
thing more  than  mere  "tone  play,"  awaken  in  the 
listener  that  troublesome  question.  "  Why?  Where- 
fore?" which  the  musician  cannot  answer,  and 
which  only  the  addition  of  the  dramatic  action  cai\ 
satisfy.  We  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  question 
whether  AV.agner's  own  employment  of  nil  the  re- 
sources ol  a  great  orchestra  to  illnstrnte  such  glori- 
fied pantomime  as  "  Lohengrin  "  and  parts  of  the 
"  Nibelungen"  amount  to,  with  their  "  real  horses," 
and  dwarfs,  and  dragons,  and  phantasmagoric  ef- 
fects, is  not  calculated  in  its  own  way  to  provoke  a 
more  unanswerable  '•  imntmj  "  than  anything  in 
Beethoven's  symphonies  could  awaken  ;  or  whether 
it  can  be  seriously  urged  that  a  listener  who  felt  the 
want  of  an  ultimate  meanini:  to  th"  first  movement 
of  the  "  Eroiea  tsymphony  "  would  really  feel  his 
intellectual  enjoyment  and  perception  heightened  by 
the  vision  of  the  hero  behind  the  footlights  with  a 
tin  helmet  and  shield.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
"  Why  ?  "  spoken  of  only  exists  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  under  the  domination  of  a  theory,  or  who 
are  deficient  in  rau.sical  education,  perception,  or 
sympathv,  and  consequently  unable  to  apprehend 
tiie  "unknown  tongue"  of  the  musical  poet;  or  if 
to  others  the  "  Why  ?"  exist  at  all,  it  is  in  a  form 
which  neither  wishes  nor  requires  an  answer.  To 
attempt  to  answer  it  by  a  definite  explanation  is  to 
substitute  a  finite  pleasure  and  significance  for  an 
infinite  one — to  brins"  down  music  from  its  real  "po- 
etic basis"  to  the  prosaic  level  demanded  by  listen- 
ers who  are  destitute  of  feeling  and  imagination. 
This  is  the  case  to  some  extent  even  with  so  poetic 
a  |>iece  of  programme  music  as  the  "  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony," which  is  accordingly  the  one  generally  pre- 
sented to  "  popular  "  audiences,  who  are  furnished 
with  annotations  telling  them  where  to  look  out  for 
the  nightingale,  and  where  for  the  thunderstorm, 
etc.  Its  successor,  the  symphony  in  A,  apjieals  to 
higher  intellectual  perceptions,  and  demands  a  much 
hii;her  class  of  audience  for  its  appreciation.  That 
this  also  sprang  from  some  definite  mood  oi  impulse 
in  the  composer's  mind,  we  may  readily  imagine  ; 
but  when  the  edifice  is  complete,  what  lurther  need 
of  the  plans  or  the  scaffolding  '?  Should  we  gain 
anything  if,  in  listening  to  that  wonderful  interme- 
diate episode  in  the  scherzo — that  slower  movement 
"which  seems  to  speak  of  some  vague  and  solemn 
glory  such  as  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  no.*  ear  heard," 
we  were  to  be  offered  a  label  to  tell  ns  the  meaning 
of  it?  Would  we  not  rather  listen  in  the  s]jirit  of 
a  modern  poet  expressed  in  a  sonnet  "  wiilten 
during  music  "  : — 


"  OI  wliat  is  this  that  knows  the  roail  I  came?" 

The  absurdities,  again,  which  the  attempt  to  tack 
a  definite  meaning  to  music  sometimes  gives  rise  to, 
are  instructive  enough.  In  Mendelssohn's  "  Meer- 
estille"  overture,  for  instance,  the  lit^tle  flourishes 
for  the  fiiite  liefore  the  allesro  commences  have  al- 
ways been  explained  to  mean  the  first  "  catspaws  " 
of  ilii'  breeze  on  the  water  ;  I}ut  it  appears  that  the 
com|)oser,  when  asked  one  day  about  it,  laughingly 
cocfessed  that  he  believed  the  passage  had  been  sug- 
gested by  a  little  pasteboard  figure  of  an  opera- 
dancer  on  the  mast  of  a  fishing  boat,  which  kicked 
up  a  leg  when  the  breeze  cauijht  it.  Last  season  an 
overture  by  a  clever  young  Eni^lish  musician,  Mr, 
fiadsbv,  was  played  at  the  Trystnl  Palace  concerts, 
which  its  author  had  named  "The  Witches'  Frolic" 
(a  heading  from  the  "  Ingoldsliy  Legends  ")  as  a  title 
appropriate  to  a  work  of  rather  piquant  and  faiirie 
character.  Bnt  this  was  not  enough  ;  and  three  or 
four  pages  of  the  pirogramnie  were  filled  with  a  re- 
print of  Barham's  vulgarity,  that  the  audience  might 
lose  nothing  towards  the  right  understanding  of  the 
ninsic.  It  is  due  to  the  composer  to  say  that  he  de- 
nied any  complicity  in  this  remarkable  effort  of  pro- 
gramme analy^-is  ;  but  such  a  redndjo  ad  ahsurduin 
is  none  the  less  suggestive  of  what  the  "  poetic  ba- 
sis "  theory  may  lead  us  to.  A  more  serious  possi- 
ble result,  already  too  largely  illustrated,  is  that  if 
music  is  to  be  v.alued  for  an  arbitrary  meaning  at- 
tached to  it,  beauty  of  melody  and  purity  of  har- 
monic relation  come  to  be,  theoretically  if  not  prac- 
ticallv,  of  no  consequence  ;  and  a  determined  theo- 
rist may  persuade  liis  ears,  on  principle,  to  like 
almost  anything.  It  is  only  on  such  a  supposition 
that  we  can  understand  the  existence  of  the  extraor- 
dinary cacophony  presented  to  us  as  music  in  some 
recent  instrumental  compositions,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Wagner's  operas. 

The  following  extract  concludes  the  essay  : — 
Nothing,  we  may  add,  tends  more  to  awaken  sus- 
picion as  to  the  real  importance  or  greatness  of 
Wagner's  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the  art 
than  the  atmo.sphere  of  intolerance,  exaggeration, 
and  what  we  fear  must  be  called  "  humbug,"  which 
seems  to  surround  it  everywhere.  A  reference  to 
the  essay  by  Mr.  Pannreuther,  in  MarmiUini's  Mag 
azine  of  May  last,  in  which  the  ground  is  cleared  for 
W.agner  by  the  direction  of  a  fire  of  abuse  against 
every  previous  and  contemporary  opera  composer 
(with  a  partial  reserv.ition  in  favor  of  Gluck  and 
Mozart),  will  give  some  idea  of  the  lengths  to  which 
the  fervor  of  the  clique  is  carried.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  were  to  quote  some  average  specimens 
of  the  eloquence  of  inspired  Wagnerian  prophets, 
most  of  (uir  readers  would  probablj'  think  a  hoax 
was  being  put  upon  them.  AVhat  the  smaller  fry  of 
the  Anglo-German  critics  are  equal  to  may  be  part- 
ly imagined  from  what  we  find  in  the  writing  of  Mr. 
Hiifier,  their  best  representative.  Amid  ref)cated 
sneers  at  "  the  British  Philistine,"  we  read  such 
sentences  as,  "the  Titan  was  again  making  giant 
strides  towards  Utopia,"  or  are  invited  to  recognize, 
in  the  critic's  "rough  outline''  of  Wagner,  "the 
features  of  a  grand  immortal  countenance,  wrought 
by  Nature's  own  bands,  and  stamped  by  her  with 
the  indelible  sign  of  genius  ;  a  man  wdiom  you  must 
reckon  with  one  w'ay  or  another  ;  if  not,  the  book 
of  artistic  revelation  will  be  for  ever  sealed  against 
you  with  seven  seals  ;  "  a  sentence  which  only  wants 
ilr.  Burchell's  monosyllabic  comment  to  make  it 
complete.  To  point  out  the  futility  and  vulgarity, 
even  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  of  this  kind  of 
writing,  would  probably  be  as  useless  in  regard  to 
those  who  are  content  to  indulge  in  it,  as  it  would 
be  superfluous  in  regard  to  most  of  our  own  readers. 
We  have  no  wish,  however,  to  saddle  Wagner 
with  all  the  sins  of  his  admirers,  and  ni.ay  admit 
tliat  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  forming  a  decisive 
judgment  on  the  place  of  his  works  in  the  art.  We 
do,  however,  distinctly  decline  to  contenipl.ate  his 
method  and  his  jiroductions  as  the  vestibule  to  a 
higher  and  more  intellectual  development  of  the  art 
of  music  than  has  yet  been  attained;  not  only  for 
reasons  already  given,  in  regard  to  the  union  of  mu- 
sic with  spectacle,  but  also  because  the  whole  r/f?(?-c 
of  his  heart  shows  the  qualities  which  have  always 
marked  a  period  of  dec  idence — the  preference  for 
impulse  and  sentiment  before  I'orm,  color  before  out- 
line ;  and  the  intense  self-consciousness  as  to  meth- 
od and  ]irinciple  ;  lor,  in  spite  of  the  sneers  with 
which  this  ari^ument  is  greeted  by  the  jiartisans  of 
Wagner  (whose  peculiar  irritability  on  this  point 
betrays  their  consciousness  of  its  significance),  the 
unquestionable  fact  remains  tliat  in  no  past  art.  and 
in  no  past  ]>eriod,  have  an\'  of  the  gi-eatest  and  most 
enduring  achievemeuts  of  art-creation  arisen  out  of 


theories  proclaimed  with  sound  of  trumpet  in  the 
market-place.  Theories  are  the  refuge  of  a  genius 
deficient  in  spontaneous  power.  Wagner's  first 
noteworthy  opera,  "  Kienzi,"  is  a  comparatively 
weak  work,  njuch  inferior  even  to  the  works  of 
Meyerbeer,  of  which  it  was  an  imitation.  Beetho- 
ven's two  first  symphonies,  on  the  contrary,  placed 
him  at  (mce  nearly  on  a  level  with  Mozart,  as  his 
first  pianoforte  sonatas  placed  him  at  once  in  ad- 
vance of  Mozart.  But  for  his  subsequent  v/onder- 
ful  development  of  the  art  he  advanced  neither  the- 
ories nor  explanations,  nor  did  he  surround  himself 
with  a  cohort  of  laudatory  scribes.  To  pronounce 
on  the  value  of  Wagner's  works  as  a  form  of  musical 
drama  is,  as  we  have  observed,  premature.  We 
may  direct  attention,  however,  to  deductions  to  be 
drawn  from  a  somewhat  close  analogy  between  this 
and  what  was  sometime  called  the  "  pre-Raffaelite" 
movement  in  painting.  Both  referred  in  the  first 
instance  to  early  C'liurch  ar-tag  a  model  ;  both  have 
directed  violent  and  exaggerated  condemnation 
against  w'hat  they  have  termed  the  "  Pagan  "  school 
represented  in  the  one  art  by  Raffaelle.  and  in  the 
other  by  Mozart;  both  have  combined  a  strong  feel- 
ing as  to  the  ^norale  of  art  with  an  indifference  to 
the  ordinary  elements  of  beauty  and  to  the  higher 
grade  of  technical  power;  both  have  been  at  dag- 
gers drawn  with  all  the  art  (.»f  their  contemporaries, 
and  have  been  the  centres,  eaci^  of  a  clique  of  crit- 
ics, distinguished  by  the  "  solidarity  "  and  the  big- 
otry of  their  opinions  and  what  they  call  their  judg- 
ments. It  is  not  unreasonable,  perhaps,  to  infer 
that  the  ultimate  results  of  the  two  movements  may 
be  equally  similar ;  and  that  as  the  pre-Raffaeliie 
school  has  exercised  a  permanent  influence  on  Eng- 
lish paintinff.  infusing  into  it  a  greater  intensity  of 
purpose  and  aim,  and  rendering  impossible  again 
the  acceptance  of  the  flaccid  execution  and  weak 
sentimentality  which  distinguished  the  style  imme- 
diately preceding  it,  while  the  extravagances  and 
uncomelinesses  of  the  new  style  have  insensibly 
dropped  away  and  been  almost  forgotten  ;  so  it  will 
be  ultimately  recognized  on  all  hands,  that  while 
Wagner  has  given  a  new  impulse  to  musical  drama, 
has  indicated  new  possibilities  in  it  for  musical  ef- 
fect, and  has  rendered  impossible  for  the  future  any 
recurrence  to  the  weak,  gaudy,  and  (in  a  sense)  al- 
most demoralizing  tinsel  style  of  modern  Italian  op- 
era, that  nevertheless  such  a  reform  is  consistent 
with,  if  not  dependent  upon,  the  abrogation  of  much 
of  his  extravagance  both  of  theory  and  practice,  and 
that  it  offers  no  excusable  or  logical  gr':>und  for  the 
combination  of  a  clique  of  German  critics  to  defame 
and  deface  that  fair  and  statelj'  tera|)le  of  absolute 
music,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  great  intellect- 
ual pri  le  and  glory  of  their  race. 

Eevival  of  the  Minuet. 

HOW  IT  w.\s  i>.\ncf:d  in  washingtox's  day. 

For  the  first  time  in  this  city  since  Washington's 
day,  as  it  is  believed,  the  genuine  minuet  de  la  <Xfur 
was  danced  Tuesday  night  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
in  the  c.iuse  of  charity.  It  opened  the  b.ill,  as  it 
did  in  the  age  of  the  Grand  Monarch  in  France. 
It  was  simply  an  illustration  of  the  minuet  by 
twenty  or  more  young  people,  who  have  been  prac- 
tising its  intricacies  diligently  for  the  last  month. 
What  passes  current  by  tlie  name  of  the  minuet  in 
the  dancing  academies  of  this  and  other  cities  is 
only  a  quadrille  with  the  flavor  of  the  stately  old- 
time  dance  whose  nimeit  has  appropriated.  Prop- 
erly, the  minuet  is  danced  only  in  couples,  as  are 
the  galop  and  waltz  and  other  round  dances  of  the 
present  day,  the  cheaper  currency  which  has  driven 
out  of  nse  the  better  sterling  coin  of  a  former 
period.  It  was  so  danced  in  colonial  days.  There 
lives  in  Germantown.  I'ennsyivania.  a  silver-haired 
old  lady,  born  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  named 
Mrs.  Margaret  Boggs,  who,  at  one  o{  the  courtly 
private  assemblage?  of  that  era,  led  the  minuet  with 
Washington,  and  from  her  it  is  possible  to  learn  the 
manner  of  the  genuine  niinxH  d^  /a  co^^t- without  re- 
sorting to  the  libraries.  The  occasion  was  a  tea 
party  of  about  twenty  guests,  of  which  Mrs.  Boggs, 
then  eighteen,  was  one.  She  wore  that  evening  a 
satin  dress  with  a  very  long  train — so  long,  in  fact, 
tliat  it  was  necessary  for  her  maids  to  come  behind 
and  lift  it  as  she  walked.  Her  h.Vir  was  arranged  in 
front  like  a  cushion,  and  fell  in  natural  curls  down 
her  shoulders,  and  was  all  powdered,  after  the 
pretty  colonial  fashion.  Washington  led  her  by  the 
hand  to  the  door.  The  music  was  slow  and  digni- 
fied, almost  choral  in  its  character.  After  a  pro- 
found salutation  to  the  company,  three  slow  steps 
were  taken,  followed  by  an  equally  grave  salutation 
to  each  other.     At  this  point  a  modern  society  girl 
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would  have  Inu^lind,  but  tlicre  was  no  lau^'hin^ 
with  the  di^nirteri  \Viislunt;toM.  Alter  tlie  rever- 
ence llie  yoiinii  l.idy  was  led  to  her  place  liy  the 
liand.  There  then  bejan  a  series  of  slow,  graceful 
evolutions  by  which  the  iinaf^'inative  old  French 
masters  who  perfected  this  dance  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  varying  relations  of  two  newly  formed  ac- 
quaintances to  eaeli  otiier  in  good  society.  At  times 
the  partners  were  ten  paces  apart.  They  would 
pass  each  other  gracefully  but  gravely  two  or  three 
times,  as  tliough  reluctant  to  meet;  then  advance 
slowly  witli  a  smile,  and  join  hands;  then  corpiet- 
tislily  retire  still  facing  and  smiling  ;  then  hesitate, 
and  pirouette,  and  even  absolutely  turn  away  from 
each  other;  ultimately,  however,  advancing  with  a 
smile  and  joining  both  hands,  and  returning  to  their 
places.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  minuet  was 
danced  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 

The  memory  of  tliis  old  amusement  has  been 
Ivcpt  alive  through  various  causes,  and  at  times  the 
dance  has  soenied  on  the  point  of  returning  to  pub- 
lic fav(M-.  Thirty  years  ago,  in  the  capitals  of 
Evirope,  there  were  decided  .symptoms  of  it.  It 
was  dariceil  at  Vienna  and  at  London,  and  else- 
where, but  its  reign  in  Europe  was  sliort.  In  this 
country  it  has  been  taught  at  IJaltimore.  in  West- 
ern New  York,  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  elsewhere.  About  ten  years  ago  a  party  of 
young  people  enter|irisingly  ftttcm|)ted  to  master 
its  difficulties,  to  lend  an  additional  charm  to  the 
private  entert.ainnient  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  of 
this  city.  Something  by  the  name  of  the  minuet  is 
danced  in  the  ncadeniies  of  instruction  here  every 
winter,  and  only  last  Saturday  night,  this  ipiad- 
rille  minuet  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  evening's 
pleasures  at  an  assemlilage  of  young  devotees  of 
fashion  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Two  years  ago,  some- 
thing by  the  name  of  the  minuet  was  also  bron;;lit 
out  upon  the  stage,  as  will  be  remembered  by  every- 
liody  who  saw  "The  .School  for  Scandal"  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  That  sterling  drama  was 
illuminated  by  a  dance  having  some  of  the  steps  of 
the  minuet,  and  followed  by  the  rapid  gavotte,  a 
furious  wliirl  that  sometimes  was  allowed  to  supple- 
men'  the  rrraver  figures  as  the  latter  jig  concluded 
the  quadrille.  It  will  be  seen,  therelore,  that  for 
thirty  years  there  h.as  be.^n  some  promise  of  a  revi- 
val of  the  favorite  dance  of  our  great-grandmothers; 
and  waiting  like  Electra  in  the  old  tale,  for  the 
return  of  Orestes  in  all  the  glory  of  his  ancient 
name,  the  dancing-m.asters  of  the  countrj-  have 
been  anticipating  for  years  that  the  next  season 
surely  would  see  tlie  installation  of  the  minuet  as  a 
positive  feature  of  private  gatherings  for  amuse- 
ment in  good  society.  Until  the  present  moment, 
however,  nothing  has  been  visible  of  the  wanderer, 
— certainly  nothing  really  to  justify  the  hopes  of 
the  professors. 

It  would  not  be  strange,  however,  if  society  in 
one  of  its  wayward  freaks  took  u]i  the  old  dance 
again.  The  grcat-gran<lmothers  who  arc  still  sur- 
viving saw  the  minuet  dei)art  with  jiowdered  h.-iir, 
long  trains,  and  old-fashiiuied  country  gentlemen. 
The  times  are  again  changing — in  tact  have  changed. 
In  grand  social  assemblages  toilets  are  worn  that 
do  not  comport  well  with  rapid  motion,  and  do  not 
aiijiear  to  the  best  .-ulvantage  in  the  favorite  dances 
of  society.  Thes|iiritof  the  age  creates  a  passion 
for  the  waltz,  galop,  and  redowa.  As  it  is  put  liy 
Grafulla,  wdio  surveys  the  ball-room  with  a  veti^ 
ran's  eye,  '■everything  is  now  velocipede."  It  can- 
not long  remain  so  with  the  fashion  of  wearing 
elaborate  and  beautiful  costumes  at  the  b.all.  And 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  dignity  and  |U'opriety 
of  grand  brdls  in  good  society  would  not  be  vastly 
promoted  by  reintroducing  such  dances  as  the  min- 
uet, and  wliethcr  they  would  not  really  be  more 
enjoyable.  —  .Y    }'.   Tnl.ii:,,: 


IHusu  libroaij. 


Vienna.  The  fnllowio;^  extract  from  a  private 
letter  will  interest  the  many  friends  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can bioixraphor  of  Beethoven  : 

"The  directors  of  the  threat  'Society  of  Music- 
Fiiends '  at  Vienna,  at  a  recent  meetini::,  by  a  unan- 
imous vote,  referred  th(?  question  of  the  exact  date 
of  Beethoven's  birth  to  Mr.  A.  AV.  Tii.wer,  T.  S. 
Consul  at  Trieste.  Tlie  only  lecord  isof  Becthoveii'a 
Baptism,  which  was  December  17,  1V70.  For  rea- 
sons whidi  have  been  accepted  as  sufficient  by 
tlie  Vienna  Society,  Mr.  Thayer,  iu  reply,  has  giv- 
en the  dnte  as  December  hi." 


Fro?u  the  correspondence  of  the  London  Musical 
li'coni  (Jan.  12),  we  irlean  the  foUowini^  : 

Music  in  every  form  accompanied  the  flyinp:  and  the 
coming  year.  Opera,  requiem,  nratorio,  melodrama, 
orchestral  and  private  concerts,  and  chamher-music 
followed  each  other,  and  all  in  a  period  when  the  ther- 
mometer kept  a  formidable  Inwness.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  riiilharmonic  conncrt<;  rondm-ted  by  Herr  Klehter. 
were,  in  spite  of  stormy  and  frosty  weather,  over-filled 
with  hearers.  The  prop;ramme  of  the  fourth  concert  in- 
cUuled  Beethoven's  overture  [Op.  124],  a  new  violoncello 
concerto  by  Raff,  anrl  Berlioz's  "Harold"  symphony; 
that  of  the  lifth,  Mendelssohn's  overture  '*  Calm  sea  and 
prosperous  voyaj;e,"  violin  concerto  in  A  minor  by  Vi- 
otti,  "Weber's  "  Invitation  <\  la  Valse,"  instrumented  by 
Berlioz,  and  Beethoven's  s^'mphony,  No.  G.  The  con- 
certo by  Rnff— a  clear  composition,  and  one  which  pro- 
vides the  performer  with  ample  opportunity  for  display- 
int;  his  talent— was  executed  by  Herr  Griitzmacher,  the 
wcll-lvuown  Royal  Kammermusicus  from  Dresden.  Ho 
earned  great  applause,  ns  did  also  the  performer  of  Vi- 
otti's  concerto,  HerrDragomirKrancsovics,  fron\Festh, 
a  former  pupil  of  Helbncsliergc^r.  The  val^e  by  "Weber- 
Beilinz  has  always  been  a  cabinet-piece  of  our  orches- 
tra, and  was  well  chosen  to  introduce  Prince  Carnival. 

The  first  extra-concert  of  the  Musikvcrein  was  devot- 
ed to  Liszt's  oratorio  .S"^  Idhnbcth.  which,  though  it  was 
received  in  the  year  ISfin  with  enormous  applause,  now 
met  with  an  almost  frigirl  recei)tion,  though  the  execu- 
tion by  chorus,  orchestra,  and  principal  suloists  [Fravi 
Ehnn  and  Herr  v.  Bignio].  under  HerbccU's  guid:in<;e, 
was  as  good  as  on  the  former  occasion. 

The  two  annual  performances  in  (.'hristmas  week  in 
the  Ilofopcr,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ponsionsfond.  were 
devoted  this  time  to  a  repetition  of  Mttnfrcd  [on  the 
stagel.  with  Schumann's  music,  and  Verdi's  Rcquian. 
The  choice  of  a  llrqinmi  in  the  lovely  Christmas  days 
seemed  somewhat  strange,  but  found  its  excuse  in  the 
AVngner  bustle,  which  left  no  time  for  studying  a  new 
work.  Regarding  J/a;j/rfY?.  the  representation  could  not 
be  surpassed.  Anti.jone,  with  MfUidelssohn's  mnsic,  has 
been  performed  in  the  Stadttheater,  as  well  as  at  the  af- 
ternoon rcpre^Piitations  now  in  course,  at  jioi'uilar 
prices  for  tln^  niiddh.'  class,  and  c\-ci-y  limn  tin-  house  was 
filled. 

Of  private  conrort'^  there  .ire  to  note  the  third  f|uartet 
evening  by  U'lbuesberi:er.  the  <ccr)nd  item  l>y  tlu'  Klnr- 
entine  rnhipaninns.  am!  I'ouccrls  bv  Frl.  llcftha  Hafr. 
Mr.  Chas.  Oherthiir,  and  the  four  Swedish  ladies.  Uell- 
nu^sbcrger's  proirrninme  ^^■as  devoted  to  Schubert's 
(diarming  (juarlct  in  A  minor,  a  new  ]>iano  quintnt,  f>f  a 
very  impetuous  characti'r  by  Brahms,  and  llie  0('tct  by 
Mciidclssidin.  Tlie  (puutct.  in  F  niiiu)r,  is  only  new  in 
its  lU'cst^nt,  form,  as  it  was  originally  :i  iluo  for  two  pian- 
os. That  trau'iforination,  however,  is  so  ingenious  that 
no  one  would  gui-ss  the  (U-jgin  of  so  noblo  a  work.  In 
the  octet  four  ladies  assisted  as  a  second  fpiartet.  ^Idlle- 
.'^eydel.  a  talented  oui)il  of  Ilelline'ibcrgcr.  jilaying  the 
first  violin.  The  Florentine  narly  arrived  and  vanished 
in  storm  and  snow,  aiul  small  must  have  been  the  num- 
ber of  heari'rs  who  riskcil  beimr  sun])t  iiway  by  wind  ami 
weather,  Frl.  Ilafi,  who  left  the  Conservatoire  last  sea- 
son. I  have  already  mentioned  as  a  violinist  of  no  ordi- 
narv  talent. 

We  pnss  to  the  opera.  The  Hofoperhas  happily  over- 
come the  AVasmer  difticultics.  The  maeslrn  diti  not  leave 
A'icnna,  as  was  intended,  Imt  remained  for  the  llrst  rei>- 
rcsentation  of  I.nhcngrln,  which  was  given  entire  in  its 
first  form.  Wagner  did  lii-^  best  to  rei>air  the  disturbed 
stare  of  opinion,  and  thus  harmony  has  been  restored, 
at  lea^t  upon  the  surface.  The  opera,  however,  well  as 
it  was  i»resented.  has  not  profited  by  the  restoration,  its 
length  having  frightened  away  many,  fu^t  as  Tannh'hi.- 
ftpr  did.  Both  operas  are  now  being  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic in  homoeopathic  doses.  At  tlie  end  of  the  year  wc 
lost  one  of  our  mo<t  zealous  members  of  the  opera. 
Fran  Dustmann  has  left  the  statre  as  a  pensioner,  her 
last7'o/<'  having  lieen  Elsa.  one  of  those  ;-,'-/>»  which  she 
had  created  in  Vienna.  She  was  much  honored  in  every 
way,  and  will  alwavs  be  rememberrtl  as  a  real  artist. 
Of  great  operas  .-IV.Az  and  K<hii'iin  rou  Snha  now  alter- 
nate on  the  programme^ar suitable  intervals.  As  a  third, 
we  shall  have  next  t\\^  ITuoueJioU.  the  mhe-rn-fichie  of 
wliich  will  lie  as  good  as  new.  At  last,  to  adoni  every 
path,  a  now  singer,  riehlv  gifted  by  nature,  has  been 
found  in  the  person  of  Mdlle.  Selbach.  who  is  engaged 
from  October  1st  next  for  three  years  with  a  rising  sal- 
ary. I  conrlude  with  a  list  of  the  operas  performed  from 
December  12th  last  year  to  January  12th  of  the  present 
year: — I.nJu'nijrin  Firi  its  original  forni.  t1ie  mise-'n-ftcinf 
new,  under  the  inspection  of  AVagner  himself,  four 
ih\W^'],  Tiohert.  m'jjK-m  ftwicei,  Fr^-ischiif.^.  ^r.ni/rrd.  Hr- 
g)i/rin  by  Verdi,  pon  Jnav.  T'livth'tufifr  [fwicel.  Cnrmr-n 
[tw'\rc\  Bifjnhtto,  Aiiin  [twice],  Afrirancrin,  Fattsf,  Prof- 
et,  liomeo,  Kunigiii  vo7i  Siba. 


LKirzrG.      (Frnm  fhf  Samr.) 

Ahhongh  wearein  the  Christmas  holidays,  vet  wchave 
to  take  notice  of  three  orchestral  concerts  and  one  cham- 
ber-music soirf^e  at  the  Oewandhaus.  In  tlie  first  of 
these  concerts,  on  the  9th  of  December,  Robert  Sclm- 
mann's  music  to  Faust  was,  on  the  whole,  excellently 
performed.  Herren  Gura  and  "W.  Mueller  were  prevent- 
from  singing  the  parts  they  had  undertaken,  and  Ifer- 
reu  Lissmann  and  Stolzonberg,  members  of  our  local 
Opera,  were  engaged  for  them  at  the  last  moment.  Con- 
sidering the  great  difficulties  contained  in  the  parts  of 


Faust  and  Ariel,  and  the  short  notice,  these  gentlemen 
acquitted  themselves  well  of  their  task.  Mme.Peschka- 
Leutner  sang  *'  Sorge  "  and  the  first  solo  soprano  in  the 
second  and  third  i)arts;  Frl.  fJutzschbach,  "  Gretchen;*' 
Frl.  Emilie  von  Hartmann  and  Frl.  Hahn,  the  alto  solos, 
Ttie  choruses  had  been  well  rehearsed,  and  were  sung 
with  spirit  and  vigor.  The  orchestra  was  excellent.  The 
final  scene  of  the  third  part  of  Favsi  forms  by  far  the 
finest  and  most  interesting  part  of  Schumann's  work. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  well  to  bring  only  the  thinl  part 
before  the  public,  where  the  whole  work  is  as  yet  un- 
known, and  in  later  performances  to  ad'l  the  overture 
and  the  first  two  parts.  Severe  and  profound  in  char- 
acter, this  work  seems  to  necessitate  the  performance  of 
single  parts  as  a  preparation  for  a  full  unrlcrstanding  of 
the  whole. 

The  ninth  Gewandhaus  concert  (on  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber) opened  with  a  very  melodious  Christmas  song  by 
liConhart  .Schroeter,  entitled  **  Frcuet  cuch,  ihr  lichen 
Christen,"    This  chorus  already  existed  in  a  collection 
of  Christmas  carols  as  far  back  as  the  year  l.jST.    It  was 
followed  by  the  "  Weihnacht's  "  motet,  *'  Er  ist  gewaltig 
nnd  ist;  stark."  by  Robert  Volkmann,  which  had  been 
heard  here  last  year.      Both  these  choruses  were  well 
sung  by  the  St.  Thomas's  choir,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Rj(diter.    A  new  serenade  (No.  3.  in  A  major) 
j  for  orchestra,  by  S.  Jadassohn,  followed. 
j      Hcrr  Keinecke,  one  of  the  most  tasteful  pianoforte- 
players  living,  treated  us  to  Mozart's  B  flat  major  con- 
certo. No.  4— a  work  whiidi  is  but  seidom  performed.   It 
I  is  dated  1TS4,  and  certainly  deserves  to  be  brought  again 
before  the  public.    Reinccke  has  added  fine  cadences, 
j  which  will  be  welcome  to  pianists.    The  concert  ended 
1  v.ith  an  excellent  ])erformance  of  Beethoven's  A  major 
Symphony. 

The  la^t  chamber-music  soirc'^e  in  the  old  year  took 

place  on  the  5th  of  December;  the  programme  contained  ■ 

compositions  of  Beethoven  only.    From  no  other  com- 

]joser*s  works  can  there  be  selected  three  extensive  works 

of  chamber-nnisic  wliich  \vill  bear  being  played  in  clf»se 

;  sue(v'ssion.     On  the  abr>ve-named  evening  we  heard  the 

j  trio  for  ^■iolin,  viola,  and  violoiu'Cllo  [C,  major.  Op.  0],  a 

sonat.a  for  piano  and  violoncello  f.\  major, "Op.  00],  and 

I  the  great  .\  minor  quartet.  Op.   ];!2.    Tlie  concert-meis- 

'  ters  Schradick  and  Roentgen,  and  Herren  Haubtild  and 

I  Schrocder,  took  |)arLin  the  performance  of  these  com- 

j  ])ositions.    The  jiiano  )iarl  in  tlic  sonata  was  excellently 

I  jdayoil  by  Herr  Capelbneister  Reineeke.    The  perform- 

(  auce  of  'these  three  works  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

I  most  finished. 

I  At  the  festival  concert  on  XewTear'sDay,  Capellmeis- 
,  ter  Reinccke  wielded  the  baton,  and  w.is'grceted  with 
enthusiastic  aiiplause.  'i'liis  must  be  taken  as  a  tribute 
of  rcsiicrt  due  to  the  distingiii.>-hed  merit  of  this  master, 
I  and  tlie  great  results  he  has  bronght  about  by  his  con* 
;  slant  eare  for  all  that  concerns  music  at  Leijizig.  Jo- 
;  seph  .loachim's  appearance  at  this  concert  made  a  most 
agreeable  imiircssion.  How  could  we  ]iossibly  describe 
I  the  impression  prodneetl  on  us  by  Beethoven's  violin 
I  concerto,  played  by  Joachim  V  The' celebrated  violinist 
I  aNo  ]ilayed  a  sonata,  in  O  major,  by  Tartini,  and  two 
;  }dercs  [saraliande  and  bourree]  from  Baeh's  violin  sona- 
j  tas,  in  his  unique  manner.  Mine.  Peschka-Eeutnersang 
I  the  alia  from  //T'i^-/c.?,  by  Handel. '*  Mein  Vafer,  Aveh  ! 
mir  diinkt.ich  seh.'  "  and  ihecharming  ario>^o,  "Sprccht, 
j  ihr  Ilaine,"  from  Iltlewi  and  /V;n\,  by  Cluck,  and  gained 
j  the  warm  aj^plause  of  the  whf>le  audience.  The  orches- 
I  Iral  (romiiositions  of  the  evening  were  the  overture  to 
)  Z'nthfrfh'tr  anrl  Fuhdio  and  Haydn's  D  major  symphony 
^  [Xo.  IK  Breitkopf  and  TIaertersedition],  wliich  were  ex- 
.  ecuted  in  a  finished  manner  bv  the  Gewandhaus  orches- 
1  tra. 

The  progr.ammes  of  the  three  following  Gewandhaus 
concerts  were  restricted  to  compositions  of  foreign  com- 
I  posers.    Tliat  of  tlie  ()tii  of  January  contained   the  fol- 
lowing works  bv  French   eomposers:— Overture  to  tha 
I  opera  Ln  Chant^  du  Jnmr  llmri,  by  M<'diul  [17(13  to  19171 ; 
I  aria  from  the  comi{!  opera /f?  Voihirea  T7rs'V»,by  Boiel- 
I  (lieu  [1775  to  18.111;  chaconne  from  the  opera  AUv'e^  RpiJi^. 
'  df  Goh-ontr,  by  Pierre  Alexandre  Monsignv  [172'.i  tolS27]; 
1  old  French  pbiiular  sou'js  fnr  a  mixed  chorus;  rigodon 
j  from  Dardann'i,  by  Jean  Philippe  Rameau  [1GS3  to  17()4] ; 
I  ballet  music  from  IIy)ipolite  et  Aricie,  by  Rameau  :  ballad 
I  by  Queen  Mab  fnun  Romeo  et  Jnlift.  by'Charles  Franeois 
■  Gounod  [l^bS] ;  "  Harold  en  It  die  "  symphony,  with  viola 
accompaniment,  by  Hector  Berlioz  [iS0S~18G0]. 

TnK  thirteenth  Gewandhaus  Concert  was  wholly  de- 
voted to  Italian  music.  The  programme  comprised 
works  by  P  le-trina,  Vittonn,  Aiierio,  Corsi,  Pergolesi, 
Nardini,  Bocchcrini,  Chenihini.  Paganini  and  Rossini, 
besides  three  Folks'  Songs.  The  attraction  of  the  fol- 
lowing concert  was  the  ParttdiS''  Lost  of  Anton  Rubin- 
stein, who,  despite  the  lamentable  state  of  his  eyesight 
—hopes  of  saving  which  have,  however,  not  been  aban- 
doned— conducted  in  person.  He  took  part,  also,  a.^  pi- 
anist, at  the  first  Soiree  for  Chamber  ilusic.  a  few  days 
subsequently. 


■Wir,sr.\DF,N'.— Herr  Raft's  newest  and  ^till  unpub- 
lished Symphony  ['So.  7]  has  lieen  twice  performed  here. 
It  is  entitled  "  Alpcosinf'mie,"  and  divided  into  four 
movements.  The  first,  containing  motives  of  a  jiopular 
kind,  describes  "  A  stroll  in  the  Alps;  "  the  second,  "  At 
the  Inn,"  paints  the  free  and  joyous  life  of  the  rustic 
customers;  the  third,  •'  By  the  Lake,"  i>resents  us  with 
somethinu  of  a  dreamy  iioetical-character ;  and  the 
fourth.  "  Beim  Schwingfest,"  *'  At  the  S«ing-Fete/'  con- 
tains much  contrapuntal  work. 
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DWIGIIT'S    JOUEKAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Parir.  (Correspondence  of  London  ^fusi(:al 
Standard.  Feb.  12.) 

To  the  exertions  of  M.  Clement  Tlioinns  President  of 
the  Soei<?te  (les  Knfants  d'ApoUon  in  1R73,  art  is  inileltted 
for  the  produetiiin  of  a  curious  musical  relic — nothing;  less 
than  an  almost  forgotten  work  of  f:inek,  supposed  with 
probable  correctness  to  be  the  last  effort  of  the  composer. 
The  "  Judpuent  Dernier,"  a  relip;ious  cantata,  was  com- 
menced by  Ghick  at  Vienn.a  in  the  year  1785,  and  was 
destined  by  the  master  for  tlic  choral  society  above  men- 
tioned. Unhappily  his  failinc  health  prevented  him  from 
completing  the  cantata  alone,  and  it  is  to  his  distin- 
guished pupil  Salieri  that  its  eventual  termination  is  due. 
Considerable  doubt  envelopes  the  question  as  to  what 
share  each  composer  had  in  the  writing  of  the  four  short 
numbers  m.aking  up  the  whole  of  the  "  Judgment  Der- 
nier ;'*  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  first  chorus  only 
is  from  the  jien  of  the  great  musician,  although  doubtless 
the  remainder  of  the  cantata  was,  if  not  actually  dictated 
by  Gluck,  at  least  written  in  accordance  with  his  sug- 
gestions. However  this  m.ay  be,  the  work  would  appear 
to  have  been  finished  between  1787  and  1703,  but  the  Rev- 
olution and  the  wonderful  whirl  of  crowding  events  fol- 
lowing caused  it  to  be  for  a  while  forgotten.  It  was  not 
until  1817  that  Salieri  took  it  in  hand  again  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  the  "  Very  Honorable  Ignace  Van  Mosel." 
From  then  till  three  years  ago  the  MS.  lay  undisturbed  in 
the  archives  of  the  Vienna  Conservatory;  and,  strangely 
enough,  nobody  in  the  Austrian  capital  seems  to  have 
had  a  thought  of  m.aking  the  world  better  acquainted 
with  it.  In  1873  IM.  Clement  Thomas  happened  to  learn 
the  fact  of  its  existence,  and  obtained  a  copy  of  the  work 
from  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory.  It  was  performed 
in  Paris  for  the  27th  ult.,  at  the  annual  concert  given  by 
the  Societe  des  Concerts  de  Musique  Classique  in  the 
Salle  Herz,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Guillot  de  Saint- 
Bris. 

The  cant.ata  consists  of  three  choruses  and  a  single  so- 
lo.   They  are  the  following  :— 

a.  Chorus:  "  Gr.and  Dieu,  quel  combat  terrible! " 
ft.  Chorus  of  the  Resuscitated :  "  Je  vis  encore,  6  sort 

afErenx!" 
c.  Solo  [the  voice  of  Christ] :  "  Vous  dont  le  eoeur 

juste  et  sincere." 
(1.  Chorus  of  the  Elect  and  Chorus  of  the  Damned : 

"  O  bonheur  ineffable ! "  '  "  O  terreur,  6  Dieu 

cruel! " 

The  solo  is  perhaps  the  most  t.aking  number.  Vma 
dont  le  civir  juste,  tic-,  written  in  a  beautiful  and  tranquU 
stj'le,  contrasts  finely  with  the  concluding  part  addressed 
to  the  unredeemed.  All  the  choruses  are  characterized 
by  considerable  grandeur,  but  do  not  present  any  spec- 
i.-il  features  of  interest. 

On  the  progra  mme  of  this  same  concert  at  the  Salle 
Herz  there  figured  scver.al  examples  of  the  Old  French 
School,  including  a  charming  chorus  and  air  from 
Eameau's  "  Hippolyte  et  Aricie"  [1733],  simple  and  de- 
cidedly effective;  and  a  remarkably  pretty  little  trifle 
by  Dalayr,^e,  some  complete,  and  a  trio  from  the  quasl- 
opera  eomique  of  "  Raoul  de  Crequi."  Of  the  forerun- 
ners of  the  present  French  School  of  light  opera  eomique, 
many  of  his  compositions,  if  ]ierforined  now,  would,  I 
doubt  not,  be  found  to  have  retained  much  of  the  original 
freshness  and  piquancy  which  made  them  so  popular  in 
days  gone  by.  It  is  a  marvel  to  me  that  a  man  living  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  terrible  madness  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution was  .able  to  produce  such  child-like,  delightful 
effusions  as  "  Raonl  de  Crequi." 

At  the  fifteenth  Popular  Concert  of  the  rresent  season 
an  allegro  svmphouique  by  M.  Lalo  was  given  for  the 
first  time,  'it  has  something  of  the  style  of  a  Lisztian 
rhapsody,  but  is  quieter,  and  not  quite  unintelligible, 
with  a  Mendelssohnish  close.  The  allegro  was  rather 
coldly  received.  M.  Maurel,  a  young  l»aritone  har<lly 
known  to  the  Parisians,  who  rarely  trouble  themselves 
about  any  artist  of  merely  foreign  celebrity,  obtained  a 
great  ami  deserved  success  in  Stradella's  *' Air  d'Eglise," 
and  a  selection  from  Berlioz,  "  D.amnation  de  Faust." 
The  concert  concluded  with  Nicoliii's  sparkling  overture 
to  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 


Iviglji's  loimuil  of  Ulusic. 
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Our  Music  Pages.  The  Part  Song  by  Hauptmann, 
commenced  in  this  number,  is  taken  by  permission  from 
"  German  Part  Songs,"  edited  by  N.  H.  Allex,  pub- 
lished by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

ISusic  in  Boston. 

H.iRV.4RD  Musical  Association.  The  eiglith 
Symphony  Concert  (Thursday  afternoon,  Feb.  17), 
presented  the  following  selections,  of  which  the 
two  stari-c(/ numbers  were  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country: 

Overture  to  "  Medea '^ Bargiel. 

**  Concerto,  for  the  Violoncello,  in  A  minor.  Op.  33 

Saint-saiins. 
AVulf  Fries. 
**  Concerto  Allegro,  with  Introduction,  for  Piano- 


forte, with  Orchestra.  Op.  131 Schumann. 

II.  O.  Tucker. 

Svniphonv,  No.  9.  in  C Schubert. 

'Introduction  and  Allegro. -Andante  con  moto.— 
Scherzo. —Finale. 

This  concert  was  particularly  enjoyed,  and  re- 
ceived prai.oe  even  in  unwonted  fiuarters.  ,"iIthou<;Ii 
tlie  niidience  in  jioint  of  numbers  was  liai'dly  up  to 
tlie  usual  standard.  Certainly  tlie  orcliestra  did 
some  of  their  best  worl;  tliat  d.a_y,  sivin;;  tlie  great 
Scliuliert  Symphony  with  remnrliable  spirit,  as  if 
eacli  and  all  had  caught  tlio  wonderful  unflagging 
inspiration  of  the  work.  In  spite  of  its  great  length 
it  really  seemed  short,  the  interest  is  so  sustained  ; 
for  it  continually  excites  new  expectation  wliich  it 
never  fails  to  satisfy.  "What  a  pure  product  of  cre- 
ative genins  it  is  from  beginning  to  end  !  We  hear 
much  cant  about  young  composers  having  to  wait 
long  for  ft  hearing,  tlic  lack  of  encouragement  to 
native  efforts  : — what  shall  we  say  of  .lucfi  a  work  by 
»ich  a  man,  written  and  thrown  aside  with  the  un- 
worldly carelessness  of  genius,  and  never  known  to 
exist  until  the  manuscript  was  discovered  in  a  gar- 
ret after  lie  was  dead  I  —  On  the  sublimities  and 
beauties  of  this  Symphony,  so  often  dwelt  upon  in 
times  past  in  these  columns,  and  still  as  fresli  as 
ever,  we  need  not  now  enlarge.  Every  hearer 
seemed  to  feel  them ;  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
conductor  or  the  orchestra  if  he  did  not.  And  yet 
for  the  best  effect  a  larger  numl)er  of  violins,  and 
particularly  of  basses,  was  to  be  desired.  The  great 
brass  instruments,  so  freely  used  in  the  scoring,  and 
often  marked /o)-?(55mio,  needed  the  balance  of  more 
strings  ;  the  violoncellos  were  too  few  to  bring  out 
those  exquisite  obligato  passages  in  the  Andante 
with  sufficient  volume  of  tone,  although  they  were 
played  very  tastefully  and  sweetlj' ;  and  of  the  tre- 
mendous thunder  of  the  double  basses,  in  unison 
with  all  the  strings,  in  the  Finale  there  can  hardly 
be  too  much. 

Bargiel's  "Medea"  Overture,  comparing  the 
present  impression  witli  that  which  it  made  on  us 
wiien  it  was  given  in  these  concerts  about  five 
years  ago,  improves  upon  acquaintance.  AVe  find 
it  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  works  in  this  form 
by  any  of  the  new  composers.  By  no  means  so 
beautiful,  so  spontaneous,  so  true  and  deep  in  feel- 
ing as  the  more  unpretending  and  more  quiet 
overture  to  the  same  tragedy  by  Cherubini,  it  is 
nevertheless  an  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  impres- 
sive, as  well  as  a  skilful  and  musician-like  ilUis- 
tration  of  its  subject.  Its  gloomy  intensity  is  well 
relieved  by  the  tender  passage  in  the  middle ; 
it  is  clearly  and  powerfully  wrought  and  grows 
well  to  a  climax,  and  the  instrumentation  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  and  telling.  It  was  evidently  conceived 
with  the  Coriolan  overture  of  Beethoven  in  mind  ; 
but  hacks  the  conciseness,  the  glowing  central  fire 
of  that,  while  it  has  more  of  discursive  variety. 
Very  difficult  as  it  is,  it  was  forcibly  and  clearly 
rendered. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  beauty  and  originality, 
as  well  as  classical  consistencv  in  the  Concerto  by 
by  S.aint-Saens.  It  is  less  strange  and  sensation.al, 
less  peculiarly  French,  perhaps,  than  other  works 
of  his  which  we  have  had  thus  far.  To  be  sure,  we 
should  as  soon  think  of  calling  it  a  Reverie,  a 
Drama,  a  Rhapsody,  a  sentimental  soliloquy,  as  a 
Concerto,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  displays  a  princi- 
pal instrument  in  the  foreground.  It  consists 
(pardon  the  contradiction  in  terms)  of  a  single  move- 
ment, although  with  several  changes  in  tempo. 
The  'Cello  begins  at  once,  over  a  trcmoln  accompani- 
ment, with  a  rhapsorlicil  phrase,  wliich  forms  the 
pregnant  motive  of  the  whole,  and  is  wrought  out 
,it  sreat  length  with  beautiful  thematic  modifica- 
tions and  development,  subtle  and  charmfng  modu- 
tions,  and  fine  contrasts  of  strong  impassioned 
crises  with  a  very  sweet  and  tender  second  theme; 
the  solo  instrument  having  enough  to  task  i(.s  re-  ( 
sources  in  the  way  of  execution  in  every  variety  of 


form  and  figure.  It  seems  like  the  soliloquy  of  one 
recalling  the  sweet  and  lender  memories  ol  a  hap- 
pier time.  At  least  this  thought  suggests  itself  in 
the  charming  epi.sode,  where  the  key  clianges  to 
B  flat  major,  and  the  orchestra,  with  muted  strings, 
st.iccato  and  pianissimo,  lets  us  hear  a  fresh  and 
buoyant  melody,  as  of  a  troop  of  students  or  a 
gay  serenading  party  sinking  as  thev  pass  by  the 
window  ;  the  'Cello  listens,  th"n  niurmurs  some- 
thing in  pleased  recognition,  then  catches  np  tlie 
strain,  luimniing  along  with  it.  tlien  droops  through 
a  cadenza  by  semi-tones  in  broken  cliorils,  reascenda 
to  liold  out  a  long  trill  while  the  strain  from  with- 
out is  still  heai-d  receding;  and  finally,  dropping  to 
its  deci)  register,  seems  still  to  nmrmnr  to  itself  and 
fall  asleep.  'VUg  ttmpo  pyi)no  v;\\.\-\  the  rhaiisodical 
first  theme  sets  in  again,  and  is  worked  out  with 
still  more  intensity  and  at  greater  length,  with 
every  sort  of  difficult}',  but  never  suffering  the  in- 
terest to  flag.  Mr.  WuLF  Friks  played  it  very  fine- 
ly ;  his  tone,  taxed  through  the  whole  compass  of 
the  strings  trom  deep  bass  to  trelile  heights,  was 
sweet  and  true  and  musical,  if  not  always  having 
all  the  weight  desirable  in  that  great  hall.  The 
execution  was  throughout  neat  and  tasteful  and  ex- 
pressive: there  was  no  painlul  struggle  in  the  over- 
coming of  difficulties,  so  that  one  ci>ulil  enjoy  the 
music  for  the  music's  sake  ;  but,  not  the  less  was 
the  interpreter  right  heartily  appreciated  and  ap- 
plauded. 

The  Concert  Allegro,  Op.  lot,  was  the  one  remain- 
ing work  of  Scluimanu  fir  pianoforte  with  orchestra 
which  had  not  been  jtlayed  already  in  these  con- 
certs. Less  interesting  than  the  Cuncertstiick,  Op. 
92,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  his  wonderful  Con- 
certo in  A  minor,  it  is  yet  full  of  his  finest  and 
strongest  ir.dividnality.  Although  it  belongs  to  the 
sad  last  period  of  his  life  (it  is  the  verj'  last  of  his 
]iubUshed  pianoforte  works),  it  has  comparatively 
little  of  the  morbidness  of  tliat  period,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  vigor  and  the  spring  of  younger  years. 
Hardly  enough  of  contrast,  perhaps:  but  it  is  rich 
and  strong  and  full  of  verve.  It  is  also  immensely 
difficult,  requirin<x  for  its  execution  all  the  j'outhfiil 
strength  which  Mr.  Tucker  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree.  His  rendering  was  very  fine  and  clear  and 
brilliant,  and  he  was,  both  in  conception  and  execu- 
tion master  of  his  task.  His  touch,  however,  was 
a  trifle  hard,  for  which  some  nervousness  natural  to 
the  situation  may  be  held  accountable. 

The  ninth  concert —  too  late  for  notice  this  week 

—  had  the  following  programme  : 

Part  I.  S.vraphony  Xo.  1,  in  C,  Beethoven;  **Aria, 
'*  Clie  pur  aspro."  from  Mozart's  '■Seraglio"  [  .Miss  Emma 
C.  Thursby]  ;  **"Phae;on";  Poeme  bymphonique.  Op. 
39.  Saint-Saens.  — P.ART  II.  Overture  to'  'A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  ]\lendelssohn.  *  Songs:  "  Du  bist  die 
Riih,"  Schubert,  and  "  The  Nightingale's  Song,"  Taubert 
[Miss  Tluirsby];  "Ocean":  tirst  movement  [Allegro], 
from  Sympho'ny  in  C,  Op.  42,  A.  Ruoinstein. 

The  tenth  and  last  concert  of  the  season  will  take 
place  on  Thursday  afternoon,  March  16,  and  offers 
a  programme  which  is  certainly  unique  and  rich, 
and  ought  to  pntve  attractive.  The  principal  nov- 
elty is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  sacred  Cantatas  by 
Bach.  For  the  better  grouping  of  the  singers  (the 
Cecilia)  on  the  stage,  the  first  part  will  be  mainly 
instrumental,  and  the  second  vocal  (of  course  with 
orchestral  accompaniment)  as  follows  : 

Part  I.    Instrumental. 

1.  Passacaglia  [arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Esser],  Bach; 

2.  Canons,  for  three  female  voices  [repeated  by  request], 

I/auptrnann.      3.  Svraphonv,  No.  3.  in    IJ  flat.  'Schumann. 

Part  il.    Voe.^1.  by  the  Cecilia.  ' 

1.**  Cantata;  "  Deep  within  iny  heart  ["  Ich  hatte  viel 
Bekiimmerniss"],  for  Solo  voices,  Chorus  and  Orchestra, 
J.  ,S  Bach. 

2**  Motet:  *'  Laudate  Pueri,"  for  female  voices.  Op.  39, 
No.  2,  Mendehohn. 

3.  Finale  to  l^t  .\ct  of  "  Euryanthe,"  Tleter:  Choruses 
of  Peasants  and  of  Knights,  with  Quartet  and  Soprano 
Solo  [second  timel 


Theodore  Thomas's  fifth  Symphony  Concert,  Feb. 
16,  contrasted  the  modern  brilliancies  of  Raff  with 
the  classical  period  of  Haydn,  Gluck,  Mozirt  and 
Beethoven,  as  follows ; 


Symphony,  in  G.  [No.  13,  Breitkopt  &  H.iertel]  Haydn 

Aria:  "Ah!  si  la  liberie,"  Armida Gl'uck 

Mrs.  Emilv  Butman. 
Concerto  in  C,  [Koechcl  48T],  Piano  and  Orchestra, 

Mozart 
1.  Allegro  maestoso.    2,  Andante.    3.  Allegro 
vivace  assai. 
Mr.  William  ^lason. 

Scena  and  Aria:  'Ah!  I'erfido," Beethoven 

3Irs  Emilv  Butman. 

Suite,  No.  2,  in  F,  O  j.  1,14," [New] R.ifl 

lu  L'hganscher  Weise. 
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1.  An  dPrGrPnzP.— Ovprtiire.— 2-  Aiif  devPu'^zta. 
— Tr.'iPuinerpi.— 3.  BPioinom  ,\iif7.n£  flerHonvpil. 
— Marsoh.— 4.  Volksliedmit  Variationen.— 5.  Vor 
der  Czarda. — Finale. 

The  admirably  trained  nroliestra  c^ave  a  most 
delicute  and  beautiful  renderino;  of  tliat  f;:raceful, 
ever  fresli  and  liappjr  Symphonj'  of  Haydn  which 
was  so  often  heard  in  the  Harvard  Concerts  ft  few 
years  aE;o.  Tlie  only  fault  was  that  the  solemn  and 
religious  Largo  was  taken  so  exccedingh-  slow  that 
it  seemed  scarcely  to  move  at  all :  but  the  sayer 
movements  were  perfect.  What  could  be  in  .sharper 
contrast  with  sueli  music  than  the  new  Suite  by 
Raff.?  We  confi'ss  to  enjnyina;  it  more,  on  the 
wliole,  tlian  most  of  the  symphonic  worlts  by  Raff 
which  we  have  heard.  It  has  the  Hunijarian  accent 
and  flavor  throughout,  is  full  of  contrasts  and  sur- 
prises, is  very  elaborate  and  highly  colored,  and 
in  parts  quite  exciting;  but  in  other  parts  it  is 
tediously  tlrawn  out;  and  as  a  whole  it  leaves  the 
impression  of  a  restless  striving  after  striking  and 
original  elTeets.  We  could  liear  it  again  with  inte- 
rest, perhaps  witli  satisfaction. 

We  wfdcome  every  chance  to  hear  one  of  Mozart's 
piano  concertos;  they  are  unpretending  works  com- 
y)ared  to  those  of  Beethoven.  iIendels=oiin  and 
Sclnimann  ;  but  they  have  genius  in  tliem  and  in- 
trinsic beauty  of  a  more  quiet  sort.  They  are  apt 
to  sufTer  in  a  great  ball  before  a  modern  audi- 
ence; yet  several  of  tiiem  have  gi\'eii  sincere 
pleasure  and  have  made  effei.'t  in  our  Harvard 
concerts;  we  shall  not  forget  Jliss  Mehlig's  and 
Mr.  Hoffman's  rendering  of  the  one  in  A  minor, 
Jlr.  Leonhard's  of  one  in  ('  minor,  Mr.  Parker's 
of  one  in  B  flat,  and  one  or  two  otiicrs.  But  this 
one  in  C.  from  which  we  had  expected  much,  did 
not  someliow  prove  effective  ;  perhaps  because  both 
music  and  interpreter  were  not  in  their  right  sphere. 
Mr.  il.^sos's  nice  manipulalion,  and  very  even,  fin- 
ished, quiet  style  of  exi'cution.  after  the  old  Hum- 
mid  school, which  might  have  made  it  all  deliu'htiul  in 
a  small  room,  seemed  to  lack  force  and  vital  accent 
there;  it  was  like  remembering  music  in  one's 
sleep.  —  The  singer.  Mrs.  Bi'tmav,  iias  a  voice  of 
power  and  volume,  well  developed,  and  quite  musi- 
cal until  it  reaches  the  highest  notes.  She  sang  her 
two  tine  seh-etions  with  intelligence  and  in  good 
style,  but  without  nauking  any  very  marked  iu»- 
pression. 

The  Matinf'e  of  Saturd.ay,  Feb.  lil,  began~with  a 
repetition  of  Mr.  Paine'snew  Symphony,  which  con- 
firmed the  good  impression  of  the  first  performance. 
The  other  orchestral  pieces  were:  Theme  and  vari- 
ations. Scherzo  and  Finale  (with  all  the  strings) 
from  the  Beethoven  Septet,  wonderfully  well  exe- 
cuted, especially  the  long  and  flowery  Catlev:n.  in 
which  ten  violins  played  like  one;  tlie  pretty  little 
symplionic  p.)eni :  '■  Le  Rouet  d'Dmphale,"  by"  Saint 
Satins,  repeated  by -request;  and  that  richly  Oricn- 
tal,  cloying,  too  long  Overture,  based  on  a  Hindoo 
legend,  by  (ioldmark.  of  which  three  iierformances 
in  one  season  by  tlie  Harvard  orcbe^itra  proved 
more  than  satisfying.  A  remarkable  feature  ofthis 
concert  was  the  selection  from  Handel's  Snnclc,  one 
of  his  richest  and  most  genial  works,  with  the  su- 
perb delivery  by  Miss  Duasdil  of  the  declamatory 
Recitative  and  stirring  Aria  of  the  je.ilous  Juno  send- 
ing off  Iris  to  awaken  Somnus.  Jliss  Drasdil  has 
two  di'^tinct  qualities  of  tone  in  her  upper  and  low- 
er registers  ;  blither  voice  is  extremely  rich  and 
powerful,  and  her  delivery,  in  music  so  well  suited 
to  her,  was  large  and  noble  and  intensely  dramatic, 
producing  a  decided  sensation.  The  old  Rossini 
air  "  Pi  tanti  palpiti,"  with  the  fine  long  recitative 
preceding,  was  also  adn>irubly  rendered. 


Ik  PnospECT.  Mr.  Tuomas  announces  a  couple  of  «- 
tra  concerts  on  the  two  eveninps  preceding  the  last  Har- 
vard concert  of  the  IGth.  The  first  will  be  devoted  to 
Liszt  and  \Vaj;iier,  the  second  to  Beethoven. 

Mk.  B.  J.  Lang  purposes  Rivinc  Two  Concerts  at  Me- 
chanics Hnli,  on  the  afternoons  <:>f  ThursJav,  March  23 
and  30, 1876,  at  three  o'clock,  when  he  will  pla'v  the  Saint- 
Saens  Concerto  which  he  gave  at  a  Harvard  "i?vin])honv 
Concert  this  season,  the  Tscliaikowsky  Concerto,  a  new 
Trio  by  Saint-Saens,  one  movement  "from  vet  another 
Concerto  by  S^int-Saens  a  dozen  piano-forte" inecesfioni 
Jolin  Sebastian  Ii;u;li,  three  new  pieces  by  Saran,  coin- 
positions  for  two  pianofortes,  etc.,  etc. 

There  wdl  also  be  songs  from  Mozart,  Schubert.  Franz 
and  Jensen. 

Mr.  Lang  will  have  the  vahi.aMe  assistance  of  Miss  Ita 
Welsh,  Miss  Lillian  B.iilev,  Mr.  August  Fries,  Mr.  Wulf 
Flies  and  Mr.  Arthur  Foote. 

Mb  Feck,  of  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  is  out  with  his 
list  of  attractions  for  his  annual  benefit  concert,  r Api  il 
6)  He  wdl  have  Miss  Clara  Louise  KelloRg.  Miss  Dras- 
dil, Mr.  At  W.  Whitnev,  Dr.  Hans  von  Buelow  and  the 
Thomas  Orchestra. 


Music  in  New  York. 

Fkp,  2fi. — The  tliird    and    fourth    concerts   of  tlie 

New  York  Quartet,  which  took  place  at  Cbickeriiig  I 

Hall   on   .Jan.  15   and  Feb.   1'2,    respectively,    were 

well   attended,  and   the  audience  on   each  occasion 

was  musical   and   appreciative.     The   selections  at 

the   third   concei't  were: 

Trio,  in  B  flat,  Op.  09 Schubert. 

Lars-hetto  for  Violin Xardini. 

Quartet,  in  G  m.ajor Mozart. 

The  great  Schubert  Trio,  which  is  a  worthy  peer 
of  Beethoven's  Op.  97,  was  played  by  Mr.  Edward 
Mollenliauer  (violin),  Mr.  F.  Bergner  (violoncello) 
anil  Mr.  Richard  Hoffman  (piano  forte).  The 
Largbetto  for  violin  was  played  as  a  solo  for  vio- 
loncello by  Mr.  Bergner ;  and  Mr.  Rom3-n  (tenor) 
sang  the  "  Celeste  .Vida  "  of  Verdi. 

At  the  fourth  concert  Beethoven's  Trio  in  B  flat. 
Op.  97.  was  performed  by  Messrs,  Mollenbauer. 
Bergner  and  S.  B.  Mills.  Rode's  concerto  for  vio- 
lin, in  A  minor,  was  played  by  Mr.  Mollenbauer, 
who,  although  a  valuable  and  eflicient  member  of 
the  Quartet,  is  uninteresting  as  n  solo  performer. 
Mr.  Mills  |dayed  three  selections  from  Chopin:  an 
Etm!',  the  Bfrceiixe.  and  a  TaraiilcUe,  in  his  usual 
unexceptionable  style,  in  which  there  is  no  merit 
lacking'  except  tlio  true  Chopin  mood,  the  indefin- 
able ZaI.  whicli  seems  always  to  elude  his  grasp.    - 

Mr.  Remmertz  sang  the  charming  set  of  songs  b\- 
Beethoven,  "-Vn  die  feme  Geliebte  "  very  accepta- 
bly ;  and  the  concert  terminated  witli  the  Quartet 
in  A  minor.  Op.  41,  by  R.  Schumann.  The  fifth 
concert  will  take  place  on  March  II. 

On  Saturday.  FeV.  .5,  lliere  was  a  Thomas  matini''e 
at  Steinw.ay  Hall,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  .1.  K. 
Paine's  new  symphony  in  (!  minor  was  pcrfornv-^d  ; 
also  the  theme,  variations  and  finale  from  Beet- 
hoven's Septet.  P.p.  20;  Metidelssolin's  Jlidsummer 
Night's  Dream"  overture;  the  Symphonic  Poem 
"  Danse  >tacabre,"  by  Saint  Snens ;  and  Liszt's 
Rhapsodic  Hongroise.  \o.  11.  Miss  Kniily  Butman 
sang  the  aria,  "  Xon  mir  dir,  Ivn  idol  mio,"  from 
Don  Giovanni,"  and  "Ocean,  fhou  mighty  monster," 
from  Oherov. 

The  third  concert  of  (he   Brooklyn   Philharmonic 

Society  took  place   on    Saturday   evening,   Feb.  12, 

with  the  following  programme  : 

Pvmphonv,  No.  5.  "Lenore,"  Oii.  177 RalT 

Ini'o<hii*ti(»ii.  \ 

rtecit;  "  Awake  Ratumia."       >  Ilandcl. 

Aria:  "  Hence,  hence  away."  1 

Miss  .\nna  Dra=dil. 
Fnntasie  Hongroi-^e  ri^iano  and  orchestra] Liszt, 

Sisrnor  G-.  .Morosini. 

Overture  to  "  Kirniont  " Beethoven. 

Romance  and  EtU'b* Uuhinstein. 

SiL'nor  (t.  Mori.ini. 
Aria;  "  O  Fatima."  (Al^en  n.issnu) Weber. 

Mi«s  .\nna  Drasdil. 
Symphonic  Poem:  "  JIazcppa" Li«zt. 

At  the  next  concert,  March  18,  Schubert's  Sym- 
phony in  C  major  will  be  played. 

Tlie  Boston  Philharmonic  Club  have  given  two 
evening  concerts  (Feb.  17  and  18)  and  one  matinee 
(Feb.  19)  at  Steinway  Hall.  The  programme  em- 
braced a  great  variety  of  selections,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental. But,  considering  the  admirable  per- 
formance of  tile  six  plaj-ers  constituting  the  cliil^,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  so  small  a  part  of  the  bill 
was  composed  of  chamber-music.  The  concerts 
were  not  so  well  attended  as  the}'  deserved  to  be. 

The  following  selections  were  performed  at  the 
fourth  concert  of  the  >"ew  York  riiilhannonic  Soci- 
ety on  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  19. 

PoemO  Symphoniqup  Liszt. 

"  Ce  qu'on  entend  sur  la  mont.agne.'' 

P(»co  AUpErro,  AI.Testoso  assai.    Anibinte  Religioso. 

Concerto,  Xo,  5.  for  piano,  in  E  flat,  Op,72.i:eethoven. 

With  orchestral  accomi>animent. 

Miss  Ju  ia  Rive.  ^ 

Overture  to  "  Fani.skn,"  (first  timei Chernbini. 

Rondeau  for  piano  in  13  flat.  Op.  IG  Chopin. 

Miss  .Tulia  RivS. 
Symphony  in  Xo.  4  in  D  minor Schumann, 

Tlie  orch'Stral  music  of  Lis/t.  with  the  best  ii;t  r- 
prclatiun,  is  sutflciently  obscure  to  satisly  most  peo- 


ple, but  when  performed  by  tlie  Pliilhiirraonic  or- 
chestra it  is  hopelessly  mixed,  and  we  can  only  sus- 
pect what  is  made  clear  to  us  by  the  performance  of 
a  band  of  such  consummate  skill  as  the  Thomas 
Orchestra,  namely,  that  this  gorgeous  web  of  in- 
volved harmony  and  wealth  of  instrumentation 
serve  only  to  cover  a  lack  of  melodic  invention. 

In  the  overture  by  Chcrubini  the  players  found 
music  which  the}-  could  grasp,  and  in  both  that  and 
the  symphony  they  did  creditable  work. 

When  Miss  Julia  Rive  made  her  debiit  in  Xew 
York  last  winter  we  mentioned  the  favor.able  im- 
pression left  by  her  playing,  and  expressed  our 
opiniim  that  she  would  soon  make  her  mark  as  a 
pianist,  which  indeed  she  bad  already  done  by  her 
initi.d  performance.  Since  tb.at  time  she  has  been 
liard  at  work  in  tlie  Western  cities,  and  reports  of 
her  concerts,  which  have  reached  us  from  time  to 
time,  are  unanimous,  if  not  always  discriminating, 
in  their  jiraise  of  her  talents.  From  the  pro- 
grammes of  these  concerts  we  find  that  she  has  an 
exten.sivc  repertoire  of  classical  and  modern  ]iiano- 
music  at  her  command,  ranging  from  J.  S.  Bach  to 
Liszt,  of  whose  sjilendidly  colored  rhapsodies  she  ia 
tile  most  magnetic  interpreter  we  have  yet  beard. 

The  stdection  of  the  great  "  Emperor  ''  Concerto 
for  her  second  oppearance  among  us  was  in  itself  a 
bold  and  somewhat  hazardous  undertaking  inas- 
inuch  as  our  public  bad  freshly  in  mind  the  recol- 
lection of  a  performance  of  this  noble  composition 
by  no  less  a  person  than  Dr.  Hans  Von  Buelow,  and 
the  work  of  the  new  pianist,  liowever  ineritorions, 
was  lil;ely  to  be  dwarfed  by  the  comparison.  This 
was  inc'itabie,  and  yet  in  listening  to  Miss  Riv6 
we  found  ourselves  unconsciou^lj'  comiinring  her 
witli  the  best  jtianists  we  have  heard,  rather  than 
with  the  nio^t  jtromising  tif  our  a'^pirants  for  artis- 
tic biur<'ls.  The  mettle  of  the  i  layer  was  shown 
at  once  in  the  grand  fortissimo  chord  of  (lii>  first 
bar:  in  the  firm,  di  I'cate  hatidling  of  the  br(d;en 
cliords  in  the  following  measures,  in  the  trill  upon 
E  flat,  and  the  succeeding  run,  the  technical  quality 
}  of  the  artist  was  jilainly  of  the  bc'f.  The  run 
was  of  tip'  most  even,  the  (rill  was  of  (he  clearest, 
>  the  chords  of  the  most  exact.  Thc^only  question 
remaining  to  be  answered  was  whether  the  pianist 
j  in  jiosscssing  tlie  composition  in  all  its  (r'chnical 
jioints,  would  be  possease^f  /.y  if  in  spirit  as  wi-ll.  In 
(his  respect  and  this  only,  we  mu.-.t  confess  some 
disappointment.  The  piani-im  was  practically  above 
criticis:r..  The  diiricult  asd  sustained  trills,  the 
chromatic  runs,  the  delicate  pianissimo  jtassages  in 
triplets,  the  graiid  chords  alternating  between 
piano  and  orchestra,  the  stacc;ito  octaves:  evpr}*- 
thing,  in  fact,  that  tests  the  merit  of  the  pcrfonuer 
in  the  Allegro,  was  handled  gracehilly  and  with  ap- 
parent ease  ;  the  only  bar  to  a  perfect  coniprelien- 
sion  of  the  concerto  being  that  the  player  was  too 
much  wrapped  up  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
business,  and  played  as  though  oppressed  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  music  rather  than  inspired  by  it. 
The  same  is  true  of  her  rending  of  the  Andante; 
but  towards  its  close  she  seemed  to  pass  into  the 
composer's  mood,  and  we  fancied  that  the  Rondo 
would  leave  rotliitig  to  be  desired.  Here,  however, 
the  orchestra,  which  was  conspicuou'^lv  bad  during 
the  entire  concerto,  dragged  worse  tlinu  ever,  and 
finally  the  Rondo  was  taken  at  a  tem]i<j  which  was 
felt  to  be  diff'erent  from  that  intended  by  the  player. 
Thus  it  was  that,  although  the  concerto  was  well 
played,  the  performance  did  not  quite  justify  our 
liighest  anticipation. 

S  Miss  Rive's  reading  of  the  Clio|iin  music  in  the 
second  J.'>art  of  the  performance  was  in  many  re- 
spects excellent ;  but  whether  she  has  the  true 
Chopin  morbidezzn  was  not  to  determined  by  one 
hearing  in  the  vast  auditorium  of  our  Academy. 
.\fter  this  jiicce  she  was  recalled  witli  great  enthu- 
siasm and  played  one  of  Liszt's  Hungoriau  Rhapso- 
dies in  a  style  which  would  deli:;ht  tlie  venerable 
Abbe,  under  whose  instruction  she  has  studied. 

A.    A.    C. 
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The   Grand  Organ  in  the   Catholic 
Cathedral. 

{From  (he  Boston  Dalli/  Adxcrlisn;  Frh.  '2:\.) 
The  immense  nave  of  the  Catheilnil  of  the  Holy  Cross 
on  AVasliinf^tou  street  was  ooeiiiticd— and  i>eihai)S  one- 
third  filled— hist  night  by  a  coni])any  of  sumc  thonsand 
poisons,  who  were  present  Viy  invitation  at  the  formal 
opening  of  the  ft-reat  organ  jnst  completed  by  Messrs. 
K.  and  Ci.  G.  Hook  and  Plastings.  The  scene  was  most 
impressive  and  imposing;  the  noble  proportions  of  the 
whole  edifice;  the  dim  magnificence  of  its  arched  roof, 
wliich  in  the  obscure  lightseemcd  almost  immeasurably 
distant;  the  chaste  and  severe  beauty  of  the  coloring 
and  ornamentation,  and  the  silenep  and  decorum  of  the 
large  compnuy  uniting  to  produce  so  noble  an  effect 
upon  the  mind.  The  architecture  of  the  organ  is  sim- 
ple, but  harmonious  and  pure  in  style  and  pleasing  in 
impression.  The  instrument  fills  the  rear  and  entire 
breadth  of  the  gallery  devoted  to  the  choir,  the  shorter 
pipes  being  collected  in  front  in  seven  groups  surmount- 
ed by  arches,  while  the  longest  go  high  above  tbcm  on 
either  hand  at  the  extreme  end  in  two  towering  masses, 
these  last  being  connected  by  rows  of  graduated  pipes, 
defining  the  lower  semi-circle  of  the  great  round  win- 
dow at  the  western  end  of  the  nave.  The  organ  is  the 
largest  ever  built  by  an  American  maker,  and  is  the 
largest  in  this  country,  excepting  that  of  the  Alusic  Hall; 
and  even  in  comparison  with  the  latter,  its  size  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  depreciated,  as  the  proportion  of 
speaking  stops  is  only  that  of  89  to  70  in  favor  of  the 
great  instrument  made  for  Boston  by  the  Messrs.  AValck- 
er. 
The  description  of  the  organ  is  as  follows:  — 
The  instrument  comprises  three  manuals,  each  of  5S 
notes,  and  a  pedal  of  30  notc-s,  70  speaking  stops,  13  me- 
chanical registers,  including  couplers;  10  ped.il  move- 
ments for  combinations,  etc.,  and  a  crescendo  pedal 
controlling  the  full  powers  of  the  organ.  Total  number 
of  pipes  5292. 

The  actionis  extended  and  reversed  so  tbatthe  organ- 
ist may  face  the  altar  and  cond  ictor.  Pneumatic  motors 
are  applied  to  the  great  manual  and  all  its  couplers,  to 
the  pedal  throughout,  to  the  basses  of  the  swell  and 
choir  manuals,  and  to  all  the  registers.  All  but  those 
for  the  great  man  i  i  re  of  a  new  device,  operating  by 
"  exhaust"  instead  of  by  inflation.  All  the  combination 
pedals  are  doable  acting,  and  operate  without  derang- 
ing combinations  pre\'iously  made  by  the  registers. 

There  are  three  bellows,  operated  by  two  hydraulic 
motors  of  the  largest  size.  The  two  main  bellows  have 
vertical  feeders,  and  combined  can  supply  nearly  5000 
cubic  feet  of  compressed  air  per  minute,  with  less  than 
25  strokes  of  the  motors.  An  extra  wind  pressure  is  used 
for  the  pedals  and  a  portion  of  the  great  manuab  includ- 
ing the  reed  stops.  An  independent  bellows  supplies 
wind  of  great  pressure  to  the  inbainlrabilis. 

The  organ  fills  the  whole  width  of  the  gallery,  40  feet. 
It, has  a  total  depth  of  25  feet  and  a  total  height  of  near- 
ly 50  feet.  The  exterior  is  from  the  designs  of  the  ar- 
chitect of  the  cathedral,  Mr.  V.  C  Keely,  and  displays 
rous  and  groups  of  metallic  pipes  finislied  in  gold,  sil- 
ver and  bronze  clustering  afound  a  large  circular  win- 
dcnv  at  the  centre.  The  cathedriil  has  a  total  length  of 
300  feet,  is  108  feet  wide  at  the  transept,  and  is  105  feet 
high  from  tlie  floor  to  apex.  It  has  a  space  to  be  filled 
four  and  one-half  times  larger  than  the  Boston  Music 
Hall ;  three  times  larger  than  the  church  of  the  Immac* 
ulate  Conception,  and  eisiht  times  larger  than  the  new 
Old  South  church.  By  these  comparisons  it  will  be  seen 
how  great  a  demand  is  made  upon  the  origan  to  produce 
the  unusually  pervading  effect  it  does.  The  instrument 
contains  nearly  2000  more  pipes  tlian  the  great  Plymouth- 
church  organ  of  Brooklyn,  hitherto  the  largest  organ 
ever  built  in  this  country.  Not  only  is  this  later  organ 
pre-eminent  in  size,  because  of  the  number  of  its  stops 
and  pipes,  but  because  these  are  of  superior  selection, 
of  very  large  scales,  and  of  proportionately  increased 
power. 

The  programme  of  music  presented— "which  included 
selections  from  many  of  the  greatest  classical  compo- 
sers, as  well  as  several  living  European  authors,  with  im- 
provisations and  original  pieces  by  the  performers— was 
as  follows  :— 

Prelude,  from  "  Faust " Gounod 

Prelude,  in  B-minor Bach 

Improvisations  on  Vesper  Hymn. 

P.nale  Lemmens 

S,  P..  AVhitnev, 
Organist  of  Church  of  the  Advent. 

Fantasie  in  G-major Bach 

Improvisations. 

Fu-ueon  B.  A.  C.  H Schumann 

B.J.  Lang, 
Organist  South  Congregational  church. 

Berceuse '. Lysberg 

Improvisations. 

Overture,  '-Masaniello" Auber 

L  G.  Cbaffin, 
Organist  St.  Paul's  Catnedral,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Prelude.    Fugue  in  C-minor Mendelssohn 

Registration  Fantasie.  [Introduction,— Theme  with 

Vat iations,— March  Tempo,— Finale. 
Overture Mendelssohn 


Prelude,  [Theme,— Variations  and  Finale]. 

Alex.  Guilmant 
March,  rAVritlcu  for  the  Scliillcr  Festival,  at  Paris, 

1855] Meyerliecr  ' 

Geor;,'e  F.  Whiting. 
Organist  Music  Hall  Society. 

The  performance  of  tliis  programme  occupied  from 
hnlf-past  si'\cn  to  a  little  pa-^t  tcii  oVrlock,  anil  was  hs- 
tcned  to  with  tiie  most  careful  attention  and  evident  in- 
terest. To  affcrl,  to  give  a  well-digested  and  ebibor.ite 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  such  an  instrument,  af  rci-  a  sin- 
gle experience  of  lis  power,  would  be  iiresumptuoiis  in 
the  extreme.  But  concerning  this  organ  it  may  he  safe- 
ly said,  after  one  hearing,  that  it  is  a  remarkable  instni- 
ihcnt.  Its  power  is  .simply  immense;  the  body  of  tone 
supplied  by  the  '*  great"  organ  is  magnificent  in  solidity, 
fulness  and  sonorousness:  and  the  sweetness  and  deli- 
cacy of  mnny  of  the  "choir"  and  solo  stops  are  most  ex- 
quisite. Tluit  the  mechanical  appliances  of  the  organ 
su]>ply  all  the  elements  of  ease  and  convenience  in  hia- 
ni|)ulation,  promptness  in  "  answering "  and  general 
evenness  of  tone,  we  have  no  occasion  to  doubt.  And 
when  a  little  touch  of  age  has  given  the  completo  mel- 
lowness which  it  alone  can  supjdy,  we  dare  to  prophesy 
that  this  orgnn  will  rank  a^  the  highest  achievement  of 
its  kind  which  American  skill  has  produced. 


CiTT;isTiAvHYMNot-OGY.  The  fifth  of  the  series  of 
services  at  King's  Chapel,  illustrating  the  histoi-y  of  the 
hymnology  of  the  Christian  Church,  was  given  yester- 
day afternoon.  The  special  subject  was  the  Latin  hymns 
of  the  mediceval  centuries.  The  audience  seemed  to  be 
much  interested  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  the 
interest  increases  with  each  succeeding  service.  Rev. 
Mr.  Foote  gave  a  clear,  succinct  account  of  the  state  of 
the  hymnology  in  those  ages,  and  sketches  of  the  lives 
and  circumstances  of  the  great  authors — Pope  Gregory 
the  great,  who  reformed  the  music  of  the  church ;  Pales- 
trino,  author  of  the  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  A.D.  1529,  ;ind 
"  Adoramns  Te ;"  St.  Bernard,  author  of  "  Jesus  Dulcis 
Mcmnria"  [1031-1153]:  of  Thomas  of  Celano  [12501.  author 
of  "  Dies  Ivlc  ;  "  Jacobns  de  Benedictis,  author  of  "  Sta- 
bat  Mater;"  Thomas  ;\  Kempis  and  a  few  others.  The 
fine  choir  of  the  church,  especially  Mr>.  Barry  and  Miss 
Kimhnll,  rendered  this  fine  music  very  artistically,  es- 
peciidly  selections  from  "Dieslrre"  and  the  "Stabot 
Mater  "—'•  Quis  est  Homo,"  and  "  Quando  Corpus." 
The  next  servi  e  will  be  upon  the  German  Chorals  from 
the  years  A.D.  1500  to  1700.  and  they  wdl  be  rendered  by 
the  choir  without  instrumental  accompaniment.  The 
translations  to  be  used  will  In-  those  of  ^Miss  ^yinkworth. 
The  public  Avho  are  interested  to  attend  these  historical 
musical  services  will  feel  deeply  interested  if  they  at- 
tend them  regulnrly,  as  both  pastor  and  choir  make  es- 
pecial prep.nrations  to  illustmte  rbc  history  and  style  of 
sacred  music  of  all  Chiistian  times  very  perfectly. — 
Transci-ipt,  Feb.  21. 


Sii.\iiLAND  Choral  Society.  The  audience  was  a 
large  one  that  assembled  last  evening  to  be  entertained 
by  the  concert  of  the  Sliarland  Choral  Society,  and  it  is 
without  doubt  the  case  that  every  one  was  well  repaid  for 
attendance.  The  programme  had  in  it  a  part-song, 
"  Evening,"  by  Arthur  Sullivan,  which  was  sung  by  the 
society  without  accompaniment.  It  is  mentioned  in  this 
connection  as  the  only  selection  of  absolute  novelty.  It 
is  not  of  itself  .such  a  meritorious  composition  as  Mr. 
Sullivan  is  capable  of,  oras  we  have  frequently  hadfroni 
his  pen ;  but  it  affords  under  a  skilful  leader  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  great  deal  of  light  and  shade,  and  these  del- 
icacies of  expression  were  made  good  use  of  by  the  cho- 
rus, which  in  this  number  sang  nnder  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Sharland,  whose  reception,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
was  most  hearty.  The  effect  of  the  song,  especially  in 
the  really  refined  character  of  its  closing  measures,  was 
in  the  highest  degree  gratifying,  and  seemed  to  show 
better  than  almost  anything  else  could  have  done,  the 
careful  training  of  Mr.  Sharland.  The  rest  of  the  even- 
ing the  baton  was  in  the  hand  of  :\lr.  Thomas.  The  two 
major  selections  of  the  society  were  the  scenes  from 
Gluck's  "Orpheus,"  sung  here  by  the  same  organization 
at  the  Thomas  symphony  concerts  last  season,  and  Gold- 
mark's  "  Spring  Hymn,"  to  which  we  were  treated  at  a 
symphony  concert  a  month  since.  In  the  former  Mi-s. 
Flora  E.  Barry  was  the  soloist,  and  sang,  as  she  always 
does,  with  a  finished  taste  that  left  the  most  agreeable 
impression  on  the  mind  and  ear.  Her  conception  of  the 
lament  of  Orpheus,  especially  in  the  calls  for  Eurydice, 
was  not  as  intense  as  most  soloists  would  probably  im- 
agine, but  the  plaint  of  .a  troubled  soul,  too  much  grieved 
for  passionate  declamation.  The  recit;itives  and  arias 
were  all  stiulied.  and  were  given  with  great  tenderness 
and  discrimination.  The  ever  favorite^"Che  far6"  was 
sung  in  admirable  st>de.  The  choral  work  was  very  sat- 
isfactory, as  familiarity  with  the  miisic  would  necessi- 
tate. In  the  Goldinark  piece,  Mrs.  F.  P.  AVhitney  was 
the  soloist,  and  sang  with  much  vigor  and  earnestness, 
producing  the  same  agreeable  impression  as  at  herform- 
er  participation  in  the  same  work.  The  hymn  itself 
seemed  about  as  at  the  first  hearing;  very  imrenious  in 
the  instrumentation,  and  throughout  the  first  half  a  very 
finely  wrought  idea.  The  second  part  lacks  in  decided 
interest,  though  the  climactoi'y  finale  has  a  flavor  of 
strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the" composer.  The  chorus 
work  was  splemlidly  done  throughout.  The  rest  of  the 
evening  was  acceptably  filled  by  a  prelude,  choral  and 
fugue, by  Bach:  the  overture  to  Mendelssohn's  '■  Mid- 
suiiuner  Night's  Dreani;"  Saint-Saens's  '*  Danse  Maca- 
bre." and  tiszfs  "  Rhapsodic  Hongroise.''  Xo,  i4.  The 
concert  as  a  whole  was  a  decided  saccess.— Globe,  Feb.  22. 
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PuB»liMh4^i]  Uy  4frliv«*r  S>iCMon  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Brown  Eye.s.  or  Glue  Eyes.     3.  G.  Maj.  aiul 
Kin.  to  e.  Aide. 

'*  Brown  eyes  or  blue  eyp«,  hTzel  or  grey, 
"What  are  the  eyes  I  drink  to-d.-iy  ?  '' 
A  verv  nice  tribute  to  the  brit^hteBt  of  gems,— 
fair  Indies'  eyes. 
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The  Fisher.     3  D.  to  d. 
Also  published  in  F. 

"  Waly,  waly.  walv,  waly, 
Flo.itinir  down  the  strenra." 
A  ven,'  mournful,  but  sweet  ballad. 

Fair  is  my  Love.     4  E?/  to  f.(  TTalton. 

"  Your  heaven  is  full  of  angel  forms, 
Mine  holds  but  one." 
A  snug  very  nch,  both  in  harmonv  and  melody, 
and  quite  efl'ective. 

There  is  a  treasured  Name.  3  B?>  to  (/,    Behr. 
"  It  givi\s  to  sadness  sweet  relief, 
In  nee  or  youth  the  same." 
Sweet  and  gentle  thoughts,  musically  expressed 

If  every  Lute  on  earth  were  mute.  4  D.  to  e. 

Coioen. 
"  For  Love,  they  sav. — Love's  flown  away, 
And  left  the  world  alone  " 
In  4-S  time,  and  a  little  dif!lcu't,bnt  is  one  of 
Santley's  succe-^ses.  mid  of  fine  quality. 

There's  Lic^ht  at  Eventide.     4  F.  Maj.    and 
Min.  to  f .  Tours. 

*'  At  eventide  n  plensnnt  breeze 
Cnnie  breathing  from  the  west." 
_  One  of  the  cliaim  nir  alternations  of   musical 
liirht  .Tud  sh-ide.    A  misty  day  and  a  shiny  sunset 
beautifully  described. 

Only  an  Outcast.      (Forsaken).      Soncr  and 
Chorus.     3  Bb  to  f.  Knight. 

"  Weary  and  worn,  at  the  portal  of  life. 

S'>me  one  is  pler^dius:  f^r  merev  to-niirbt.'' 
Something  like  Hood's  '■  Take  her  up  tenderly," 
in  character.    Very  touching  and  efTective. 

Beautiful  Angel  of  Love,    Song  and  Chorn.s. 

3.  F  to  f.  Schioenseck. 

"  "NVhisiier  to  me  In  my  drenm^. 
Lend  me  to  land-  of'delijrbt." 
Sung  bv  Little  Josie  Oirlton,  the  ''California 
Gem,"  ond  a  very  nice  little  son^. 

Instrnmenta]. 
Petite   Morceaux.     No.   5.     Kondino    Yalse. 
2  G.  TiummeL 

Capital  little  instructive  piece. 

Le  Yeneziana.    Barcarolle.     3.  G.  Min. 

Gounod. 
A  simple  but  eleijant  bont  soncr,  melodv  carried 
bv   the   riQht.  -ind  smooth  arpeggio  accompani- 
ment by  the  left  hand. 

Morning  Rondo.     2  D.  BufiRel-. 

Neat  and  sweet,  and  good  practice  for  a  learner 
wlio  is  soon  t't  lenrn  sonatas.  One  of  ihe  set 
called  "  Peiles  Sfuf^icales." 

The  Merry  Sprite  Polka.     2.  G.  Made. 

Yon  can  imagine  the  ain,'  uprite  dancing 
thrnngh  the  whole.  It  is  Also  a  merry  piece  for 
more  substantial  fairies. 

Better  Times.     {Besscre  Zeiten).     -T  A. 

.E".  Strmifis. 
Let  us  dance,  then  in  honor  of  the  good  times, — 
and  here  is  fine  music  \ 

Semiraraide  Divertisement.    Op.  113.    Xo.  1-^. 

5  0.  T^ej/hach. 

The  airs    of  the  opera,  splendidly  transcribed. 

L'^ybaeh  miTht  Irjv-btck  with  much  satisfaction 

after  so  successful  a  work. 

Moonlight  Sonata.      Beethoven.      4   Hands. 

4.  E.^  '       Air  by  Winlder.  1 
Of  the  set  cnlled  "  The  Tnsreparables.     24  pages 

of  rich  music  for  duet  practice. 

Kleine  Chrouik  Galop.  (Little  Eeco  d)    .1.  C. 

E.  Slrau.-^f:. 
Kvery  one  who  dances   it  will  make  a  little 
record  in  his  for  her)  memory,  that  it  was  an  un- 
commonly nice  thing  to  prniice  to. 

Danse  des  Fees.     4  D6.  Gohhaerts. 

Mr  O.  is  evidently  a  relation  of  the  *•  fays  and 

failles, "  so  we  will  not  be  surprised  at  bis  queer 

nnme ;  nor  at  the  f;ict  th:it  he  inti-o'bice^  so  much 

eltin-like  beauty  into  this  sweetly  brilliant  affair. 

5th  PLegimental  ^^arch.     3.    C.  Fiits. 

The  gallant  5th  no  doubt  gave  the  eneniv  tits  at 

the  I  ast  encounter,  and  now  Fitts  remembers  his 

old  friends  in  a  musical  way.    Fine  march.  3Iany 

octaves.    Easy  for  large  hands. 
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AnBTlt:vI.A.Tro^•s.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
1  to  7.  The  k-ei/  is  marked  with  a  capital  'letter:  as  C,  B 
flat,  &c.  A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  hitrhest  note, 
if  on  the  statT.  an  italic  let:er  the  highest  note,  if  above 
the  staff. 
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FOR    HOME    ENTERTAINMENT! 


A  liAKGE  AHD  OnOIOE  OOIilfECTION  QF 


^W 


Or,  Pieces  for  Two  Performers  on  the  Piano  Forte  or  Reed  Organ. 


CIS      ^ 


==^3 


THE    PIANO    AT    HOME    is  uniform   in  size,   nt.ylo,   hinding  and   prico  vriUi   Uio  books  uf  I)it,sou'»  Uouie   Musk-:il   Library. 
THE    PIANO    AT    HOME    lias  L'.VI  pages,   full  sheet  music  size. 

THE    PIANO    AT    HOME  sells  for  $2.50  in  Boards;   $3.00  in  Clotli;   ?-1.00  Full  (;ilt,  for  Tresents. 


Tin's  now,  pleasing  and  mnst  useful  book  ■will  at  once  onmmend  itself  to  musical  families,  as  furnisbinff  tbo  best  of  material  for 
irOME  MUSICAL  ENTERTAIN  JIENT!  <;iven.  a  Tiano  and  Two  Performers.  They  -niU  invarialdy  play  Duets  if  the  Duets  are  at  .hand. 
Here  are  nearly  Seventy  of  the  most  popular  ones.  Ilurdly  any  arc  ditBciUt,  indeed  a  number  are  easy  enough  for  beginners,  and  may  easily 
be  played  at  sight  by  most  pianists.  Two  or  three  have  some  lengtli,  as  the  Overture  to  Toet  and  Peasant,  .and  are  so  good  as  not  to  -weary  one; 
but  most  of  the  compositions  have  the  preat  merit  of  brevity. 

Teachers  of  Music  do  not  need  to  bo  told  that  Four-Hand  Playin}^  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  their  pupils;  and  the  publishers 
reckon  on  a  large  use  of  the  book  in  courses  of  instruction. 

C  O  1ST  T  E  1>T  T  S  . 


AIR  DTT  EOT,     (LOTJIS  Xli! ) Junrimmm 

ALPINE  BELLS 'Ocslai 

AMESBURY   WALTZ Nason 

ANVIL  CHORUS.     TROYAT'jRr'; Verdi 

AULD  LANG    Sl^NE 

BIRTH  DAY  BALL  GALOP Ltrho 

BLRTH  DAY  BALL  WALTZ " 

BLUE  BIRD   POLKA    liEUOWA ]Vcinr!artm 

BLUE   DANUBE    WALTZ Strauss 

BOHEMIAN   GIRL Ilalfc 

BROOM    GIRL    WALTZ 

BRUDEB  LUSTIG   GALOP Budik 

CALABRIA 

CAMPBELLS  ARE   COMIN' 

CARABINIERS.     SWISS    MiVRCII Croiscz 

CARNIVAL  OF  VENICE 

CLARA  POLKA 

COAXING  POLKA 

COMIN'   THRO'    THE    RYE 

CORAL  SCHOTTISCHE Kleher 

CROWN  DIAMONDS Auber 

DEFILE  MARCH Ilnuschild 

DU.MBARTON'S    BONNIE  DELL  MARCH 

ECHO   DE  MONT   BLANC   POLKA JiilUen 

ECHO  OF  LUCERNE.     (ROCH  ALBERT) liichur.h 

FAIRY    WEDDING    WALTZ Turner 

FANFARE  DES   DR.\GONS Boscowitz 

FIRE  BELL   GALOP 

FIRST  STEPS Brltak 

GEN.    PERSIFER   F.  SMITH'S  MARCH Martin 

GIPSEY    POLKA Lentncr 

GUARDS'    WALTZES Godlre^/ 

HER  BRIGHT  SMLLE.     WALTZ :  IlViyWok 


HOME.   SWEET    HOifE 

IL    DESIDERIO Cramer 

INDIANA  WALTZ Marcailhou 

ISADOK    WALTZ Nason 

JOLLY  BROTHERS'   GALOP Budik 

.imtU^VN  IS  A  HARD  RO.VD 

LUOI.V  DE  L.\MMERMOOR Urunner 

MAIDEN'S    I'RAYEU Badarze!r!,H 

MARCH  IN  NORMA Virreck 

MARCH   OF  THE   MEN   OF   HARLECH liicliardi 

MARDI   GllAS.     QUADRILLE Schnlifrt 

MARTHA.      liVTlS  FROM  THE  OPERA Bdlaf: 

MONASTERY   BELL U'ely 

MI'SKET  GALOP 

OVERTURE  TO  POET  AND   PEASANT Suppi 

PESTAL 

PLE.VSURE  TRAIN  POLKA Wallerstcin 

PRI.M A  DONNA   WALTZ Jullini 

QUI   VIVE    GALOP arr.  ly   iVela 

ROCKING  CHxVIR  POLKA 

SEA    BREEZE  POLKA 

SHEPHERD   BOY Wihon 

SUiNAL  MARCH Kleber 

SPRING,    (iENTLE   SPRING Itiricre 

SWISS    MARCH Croixrt 

TllOU  ART  SO  NEAR Ecichardl 

'TIS  THE   LAST    ROSE Ufrz 

VAILL^VNCE.     POLK.l   MILITAIRE Ascher 

VIENNA    JI  ARCH Gurdon 

WARBLINt^S   AT   EVE Richards 

WEDDIN(r   M.\.i:CII .VenJtteo/i/i 

WULDFANG  GALOP Faust 


DlTSOK  i  Co.  T70uld  .aiso  call  attention  to  the   '  Jowing  i-ecent  publications,  as  being  appropriate  books  for  use  in  the  Parlgx; 

ORGAN  AT  HOfyiE.  !  f^USICAL  TREASURE. 

Containing  200  popular  pieces 'i'l  lieed  Oig.-.n.s.  i  Hai.f  A'wai,.  Half  lysTiiniKXTAi,.     Containing  n 

great,  varietv  of  altnactive  music. 

GEIVIS  OF  STRAUSS.  | 

230  pages. filled  wiQi    ■■    most  brilliant  music  of  the   ' 
most  nrilliauv  composer  in  the  world.  ' 

Price  of  each  book  in  Boards,  $2.50  ;   in  Cloth,  .$3.00.    With  the  exception  of  Thoma-s"  Quartets,  they  have  also  a  Full  Gilt  edition,  $4.00. 

All  Books  sent  hy  mail,  ])ost-paicl,  for  retail  ]>rice.  ' 


Beautiful  compositions,  admirably  fitted  for  home 
singing,  as  well  as  for  use  in  church. 
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RICIIAKDSON\S    NEW    METHOD     FOR 

TIIK  riANOFOIlTK,  is  briefly  mentioned  in  our  list  of  Instruction 
IJoolts.  It  ni;iy,  in  luldition,  be  said,  tliat  the  publishers  take  a  natu- 
ral pride  in  it,  as  their  most  successful  book.  The  sale  of  about  ^50,000 
copies  h:is  been  uneciualled  by  that  of  any  similar  work.  The  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking  to  print  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  may  be  better 
appreciated  by  the  following  statement.  The  leaves  of  "llichardson," 
taken  out  and  laid  down  in  the  New  York  Central  Park,  would  carpet 
the  whole  expanse  with  at  least  a  double  thickness  of  paper.  The 
same  sheets,  laid  down  another  way,  would  fomi  a  musical  pathway, 
3  feet  wide  and  o,()0U  miles  long,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

The  book  has  been  revised  and  re-revised,  until  it  is,  probably,  quite 
free  from  errors,  and  improvements  and  useful  additions  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  made.    It  contains  200  pages,  Sheet  Music  size. 

-       ■      !  '     ;   '•        miCE     $3.75.  ■ 


GETZE'S  SCHOOL  for  PAELOR  ORGAN, 

has  recently  come  into  the  possession  of  Ditson  &  Co.,  having  been 
on  the  Cat.alogue  of  Lee  &  Walker.  It  has  had  a  first-rate  success,  as 
3t),00U  copies  have  been  sold.  Its  neat  appearance,  fine  arrangement, 
and  its  multitude  of  pleasing  pieces,  songs  and  easy  voluntaries,  com- 
mend it  at  once  to  tlie  eye,  as  one  of  the  best  of  Eeed  Oigan  books. 

rRICE     $3.50. 


BELLAK'S  ANALYTICAL  METHOD  FOR 

PIANOFORTE,  has  special  claims  to  bo  used  as  the  wry  first  instruc- 
tion book.  Teachers  understand  that  the  driest,  least  interesting,  and 
therefore  the  most  trying  time  for  instructors  and  pupils,  occurs  in  the 
second  or  third  month  o£  study.  Bellak  shrewdly  provides  a  large 
quantity  of  pretty,  progressive,  useful  little  airs  and  rondos,  to  bridge 
over  this  place  of  difficulty.  After  a  few  weeks  in  "  BcUak  "  the  pupil 
is  well  prepared  for  a  longer  and  more  solid  book.  Price  in  Paper,  75  cts. 


FATHER  K:EMFS  OLD  FOLK'S  CONCERT 

TUNES,  has  abundant  materials  for  these  quaint  entertainments,  which 
bid  fair  to  be  popular  for  another  100  yeais  or  so.     Price  40  cts. 


BATLSTE'S      ORGAN      VOLUNTARIES 

are  in  general  easy,  and  all  of  them  are  graceful  compositions,  by  one 
of  the  best  European  organists.     In  Boards,  $2.50 ;  Cloth,  $3.00. 


RECREATIONS  FOR  CABINET  ORGAN, 

is  a  classical  collection  of  Eeed  Organ  music,  all  in  correct  Organ  style 
and  good  taste.        Price  SI. 50. 


LEGEND  OF  DON  J^IUNIO,  by  J.  D.  Buck, 

is  commended  to  Societies  and  Musical  Clubs,  as  a  Cantata  of  a  high 
order.     Boards,  $1.50;  (.'loth,  $1.75. 


OSGOOD'S  GUIDE  to  the  ART  OF  SING- 

ING,  is  a  treatise  on  Voice  Cultivation,  by  one  of  our  best  educated 
and  most  skillful  teachers  and  singers.  By  Geo.  L.  Osgood.  Price  $4.00. 


VOICE    BUILDING,   by  Dr.  Streeter,  de- 

Bcribes  both  a  book,  and  the  system  explained  in  it.   A  success.    $1.50. 


THE  SABBATH,  a  book  of  Church  Music  by 

C.  Everest,  first  published  by  Lee  &  Walker,  is  now  added  to  Ditson's 
list.  It  is  constructed  in  e.xcellent  taste,  .and  includes  about  (!0u 
metrical  tunes,  besides  Chants,  Anthems,  &c.,  constituting  one  of  the 
best  filled  of  Church  Music  Books.    Price   $1.50. 


DITSON  &  Co's  HOME  MUSICAL  LIBRARY 

has  a  value  which  should  be  fully  understood.  Book  publishers  are 
accustomed,  from  time  to  time,  to  bring  out  handsome  sets  of 
"Dickens,"  of  "Shakespeare,"  of  "Scott,"  of  "the  Poets,"  &c.,  &c. 
Now  suppose  some  bookseller  should  bring  out  a  set  of  books  which 
included  .all  the  best  works  of  Scott,  Buhver,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 
of  .all  the  others.  This,  for  literary  people,  would  approach,  but  not 
equal  the  value  to  music  lovers,  of  our  Home  Munical  Library. 

The  Librai-y  at  present,  (1876)  contains  18  volumes,  each  entirely 
independent  of  the  other,  and  resembling  a  bound  volume  of  sheet 
mu.sic.  To  form  these  books,  nearly  the  entire  mass  of  song  and 
piano  music  in  existence  has  been  looked  over,  and  the  creme  de  la 
creme  (cream  of  the  cream)  of  it  reserved. 

(We  furnish  a  catalogue,  containing  the  names  of  ererj  piece  and 
song  in  the  IS  books,  to  .all  who  desire  it. ) 

THE  HOME  MUSICAL  LIBRARY  contains  nearly  4,000  pages,  of 
Full  Sheet  Music  Size. 

The  books  are  uniform  in  size  and  style.  For  a  full  description, 
please  refer  to  the  Catalogue  above  mentioned.  The  titles  are  given 
below. 


In 
Boards 
Gems  of  English  Song.    Vocal.       232  pages.    S2.50 
Wreath  of  Gems.    Vocal.  200   " 

Silver  Chord.    Vocal.  200    " 

Musical  Treasure.    Vocal  and  Instr.  200  pages 
Gems  of  German  Song.  Vocal.         200      " 
Gems  of  Scottish  Song.    Vocal.       200      » 
Moore's  Irish  Melodies.    Vocal.      200      " 
Operatic  Pearls.    Vocah  200 

Gems  of  Sacred  Song.   Vocal.        200 

Shower  of  Pearls.     Vocal  Duets.  240 

Organ  at  Home.    Heed  Organ  Music,  180 
Silver  Wreath.    Vocal.  216      " 

Gems  of  Strauss.     Instrumental.  250  " 

Home  Circle.    Vol.  I.  instrumental.    210 
Home  Circle.    Vol.  n.  Instrumental.  2.50 

Piano  at  Home.    4  hand  pieces.  Inst.  250  " 

Pianists  Album.    Instrumental.  220  " 

Pianoforte  Gems.   Jnstrumental.        216  « 


In  Full 
Cloth.  Gilt. 
$3.00     $4.00 
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MUSICAL  GARLAND.  Duets  for  Violin  and 

PIANO  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  of  easy  music,  admirably  fitted  for 
the  needs  of  Musical  Amateurs.  By  Winner.  Waltzes,  Galops,  Ma- 
zurkas, etc.,  etc.     Price  $2.50. 

MUSICAL   FLOWERS.  Duets  for  Violin  and 

PIANO  is  similar  in  design  to  the  "  Garland."     Price  $2.50. 


FLUTE     BOUQUET.      VIOLIN    A3IUSE- 

MENTS.     These   trwo  books  have  .about  the  same  music  as  is  found 
in  the  preceding  two  books,  but  without  Piano  accompaniment.     $1.50. 


WINNER'S    BAND  OF    FOUR.     ($1.00.) 

is  just  the  thing  for  a  neighborhood  orchestra.  For  Violin  or  Flute, 
Cornet  or  Clarinet,  2d  Violin,  Violoncello  or  Double  B.ass.  About 
CO  pieces  of  music.  The  2d  Violin  and  Violoncello  parts  may  be 
played  on  the  Piano. 

VIOLIN  AND  FLUTE  DUETS,  by  Winner, 

has  00  pretty  duets  for  2  Violins,  or  2  Flutes  or  Violin  and  Flute. 
Price  $1.00. 


A  descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  concise  descriptions  of  1200  books  published  by  Ditson  &  Co.,  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  application. 

Any  book  mailed,  post  free,  for  Retail  Prices,  and  money  in  Registered  letters,  or  in  Postal  Money  Orders,  may  be  3ent 
at  the  risk  of  the  publishers. 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

711    BBOADWAY,    N.  Y. 


LYON  &  HEALT, 

CHICAGO. 


Boston. 

J.  E.  DITSON  &  00., 

[Suocessora  to  LeE  & 'V^aLK'ER,] 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Whole  No.  911 


BOSTON,  SATUKDAY,  MAECH  18,  1876 


Vol.  XXXV.  No.  25. 


Dwight's   Journal    of   Music, 

Published  every  other  S:itur<iay 
03L,rVEIt    X>ITSO]Sr    Sc    CO. 

277  Washin^on  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

JOHN      S.      DWIGHT,      EDITOR. 


a=S"TERM6. — If  mailed  or  called  for,  ^2,00  per  annum  ; 
delivered  by  carriers,  S2.60.    P.iyment  in  advance. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates  : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rat^s  for  yearly  cards, 

,J.  S.  SE'OONKR,  PRIN'TKR,  IT  PROVINCE  ST. 


(^dtrerttspmcnts. 


AFIR3T-CL.\SS  SOPR.^NO,  desires  a  position  .is  Solo 
Singer  in  a  Choir  in  Boston  or  in  iine  of  the  Infer 
cities  ot  New  England.  Adare.ss  Miss  C.  R.  M.,  care  of 
O.  Ditson  &  Co.  91Q 


ABACC.  MUSIO-E  with  nianv  years'  exiierienee  as 
Teacher,  Organist  and  Conductor  of  Orchestras, 
etc..  thoroughly  conversant  witli  the  Catholic  as  well  as 
Episcopal  services,  desires  a  position  as  (Jiganist  and 
Director.    Address  Z,  care  O.  Ditson  &  Co.  910 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

in  Pair.ADELriii.i.  tor  the  instruction  ot  Teachers  .and 
Artists.    M.adame  E.  Seileu,   luihor  of  "Tlie  Voice  in 
Singing,"  and  "The  Voice  in  Speaking."  Principal.   For 
circulars  apply  to  the  Actuary,  1327  Spruce  St.,  Phila  , 
910-Gt  ^  i-a. 


MYRON  \V.  WHITNEY  will  return  to  Bo.ston  about 
the  tst  of  March,  and  all  letters  may  be  addressed 
to  him.  care  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  907 


MR.  JOnN  ORTII.  recrntlv  returned  from  Europe 
.after  five  years  study  witfi  the  best  Masters  — /,i,«;, 
Kullak,  Lebest,  Lkppe,  and  others,  will  receive  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  on  the  Piano. 

Mr.  Orth  can  be  seen  Mondays  and  Thursdays  .■vl 
Rciston  Conservatory.  Address  ditto,  or  at  residence,  33 
Warren  Avenue.  905-6in 


MRS.    FLORA.     E.     BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Cliandler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  (7.s:i — ly 

GW.  FOSTER.  Coniluctor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
.     Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1873,  at  090  WiishiiiL'ton 
Street.  Boston.    Call  Saturdays  from  11  to  12  o'clock 


Squareand  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,    New^  York. 

Beckrr    BrotUerN'    <,iran<l,     Nqnarp,      anil 

Ihey  t.ike  the  lead  ot  all  lirst-cl.ass  instruments,  lieing 

."m'iu  e?er;°deS>T-'  "'  '""''  """^  I'^'^'^-""  "f  '"'■^■"-»- 

Senrt  for  Illantrated  Catalo~uo. 

PKICES    EEASONABLE, 


ANTHEMS,    &c. 

He  is  risen  !    Anthem.  IT.  P.  Dankt. 

Easter  Hymn,  [arr'ged  fr.  Bendel),  R.Il.  ClouRtnn,Jr. 
Day  ol  Resurrection,  Anthem.        J.  It.  Tltumax, 


Cllrist  the  Lord  is  risen. 
Christ  the  Lord  is  risen. 
Cllrist  tlie  L,,rd  is  risen. 
And  behold  there  was,  ic. 
Christ  our  Passover. 
Christ  our  Passover. 
Praise  the  Lord. 
Cllrist  being  raise<l. 
Now  is  Christ  risen. 


T.  S.  l.loyd. 

J.  G.  AndrvAcs, 

U.  WlUun. 

Ititlrr. 

CliiippU. 

J.  R.  ThomaK. 

JJozfirt. 

Ehify. 

Allen. 


SI orning  breaks  upon  the  Tomb.  Uvmn.  W.  n.Clurk 
EasU'r  .Morn.    Chorus  and  Recessi'oual.     U.  Wilson 


.50 
.40 
.50 
,75 
.60 
.50 
l.OO 
.30 
.20 
.25 
.50 
.35 


CAROLS. 

Eight  [New]  Easter  Carols.  A.  P.  Hoirard. 

Eight  Easter  Carols.  '*  •• 

Seven  E.lster  Carols.  "  „ 

EasterCarol.  Hail  the  bright  and  radiant  morn.  Carr 
Now  He  IS  Risen.  TnmkitiK. 

Our  Easter  ,)oy.  Carotin-  .Mini. 

,Iesus  lives,  ()  day  of  davs.  A.  P.  II 

Sing,  O  sing,  \e  Children.  piurxim. 

tgF~  Any  of  the  above  will  be  sent  liv  mail,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  ot  price. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 

0.  H,  DITSON  &  CO.,  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO,, 

New  York,  Philadalphia, 

LYON  (t  HEALT,  Chicago. 


New  Eiland  CcTieryatory  of  Mnsic. 

Q-J    rt       pays  tor  9j  hours  instruction  with  the  ablest 
f\\)±.^J»  te.tchers.    Send  for  cinuilars. 

E.    TOURJEE, 

'-""l-ly-  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


G.    W.    DUDLEY, 

Teacher   of   Singing    and    Voice   Building. 

(Dr.  IT.    It  Streeter's  Jlethod)  Room  Xo.   .3, 
M:ison  &  Uamlin's  Building,  154  Tiemont  St 

t'9'1 

MRS.  JENNY  KEMITON, 

VOCALIST    AND   TEACHER    OF   SINGiNG. 


Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  A-  Co. 


[7;.s 


HOWARD    E.   PARKHURST, 

Organist  and  Director  of  JJasic, 

At  First  Church,  (Dr.  Ellis),  Boston, 

TE.4.CnEK  OF 

OUCrA-^,  PIAXO  Ayo  COMPOSITION'. 
Tek.ms: -Fifty  Dollars  tor  20  Lessons. 
Address,  care  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston,  or  20  Bowdoin 
St.,  \\  orccster,  M.ass. 


V  0  0  A  L  . 

In  the  Maple  Grove.     Song  and  Cho.     ."!. 

1"'  to  f.  nodgc.% 

Love  s  Answer  to  '  Speak  to  me  .-jpcak."'  3. 
.^        I''  to  f.  Vvorllmy.\en. 

Home  .so  blest.         4.  E/<  to  e.  Aht. 

On  the  Shore  I  wait  and  listen.     Song  and 

Cho.     :!.  .\/j  to  r,-  Voortlnnj.ien. 

Katie,  the  Ilose  of  Kildaro.     3  F  to  f.  Dimlcs 
Nobody's  Darling  but  miue.     3.  C  to  n. 
...     ..  ,    ,^  Banks. 

I'lnette.        u.  D  (minor  or  major)  to  d. 

^[ol!o>/. 

Brown  Eyes,  or  Blue  Eyes.     3.  G.  Mai   aiid 

Mill.  toe.  ^.j,-^g_ 

The  Fisher.  .0  D.  to  d.  Aide 

.•\lso  imlilished  in  F. 
Fair  is  my  Love.     4  K'l  to  f.  Ilnllon. 

If  every  Lute  on  earth  were  mute,  4  D.  to  e.' 
„,,        ,    »  .   ,  Coiccn. 

I  lierc  s  Liijht  at  Eventide.     4  F.   Mai     and 
Mill,  to  f  T-ours 

Only   an   Outcast.      (Forsaken).      Son-r   and 
Chorus.     ;iB/itof.  K„u/ht. 

New  Songs  of  Miss  Jennie  Hughes.      (With 
portrait).  each 

No.  1.     One  of  the  Boys.     3.  C  to  f. 
2.    Tommy,  make  "room  for  your 

Auntie.     3.   A  to  e. 
,'!.     I'nder  the  Lilacs.     3.  C  to  e. 
Four  Hymns  in  Anthem  form,  by  Eur/ene  L. 

X-      ,      ,,       ,        „   .  .  J^t'.lfinrjion.  ea. 

No.  1.     (.racious  Spirit.     4.  C  to  7. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 
Reveries  of  tlie  P.ist.     Fine  litho'Tapli  title 

Romance  for  Piano.    4.  Yb.    (7.  D.  Wihmx. 
Victoire  (r.-ilop.  4.    F.  lidrtlelt 

M,,ie  dilllcult  than  most  galops;  but  onsbier 
Tidal  Wave  .Marcli.         2.  Vx.  .Sralry 

Ten  Pin  (ialop.  2.   I).  Uallh. 

forest  Echoes.  Mazourka.  3.0.  liosncUi 
Come  back  to  Erin.  Fanta.sie.  4.  B^i.  Gruhe 
Tramway  (Jalop.     Four  Hand.s.     3.  C. 

f.,     T^        „.  ,      „  Gohhaerls. 

Si.x  Easy  Pieces  for  Four  Hands.     By 

.  ,  C'arl  iieiuecke. 

\  orspicl. 

2.  Liedchen. 

3.  Zur  Guitarre. 

4.  Landliche  Tanz 
•").        Echo  Song. 
(!.         Gavotte. 

Xo.  :,. 


30 

30 
30 

,3-) 
30 


30 
30 

35 

35 

40 
30 
40 


35 


Xo.  ]. 


CHURCH    MUSIC. 

^X)\V  READY. 
8vo.;  complete:  40cis.;  or  in  single  numbers. 
A  Morning  Communion  and  Evening    .Service   in   F       By 
&.  P.\UKMA-N  TccKEKM.ix,  Mus.  Uoc,  Cantuar. 
This  work,  though  designed  tor  use  in  IheKnijIish  Cathe- 
drals, IS  ecpi.ally  well  adapted  to  the  capabilities  and  re- 
quirements ot  our  American  churches,  and  may  coulideut- 
ly  be  recomm.  nded  to  their  notice. 

ALSO,   BV  THE   SAME  ACTHOE, 

.Sir  Sfiort  Anthems  fur  Cathedral  nr  Pari.sJ,  Choirs.     This 

collection,  though  but  recently  publishe.l.  lias  already  met 

musical  cTlflcs'*'     ''  ^'""'  ''■*'"^'  '"■■'''^■'l    '•>•    liUKhsh 

Published  by  .NOVF.LLO,  EWER  i  CO  ,  London, 

.Vlid  on  sale  by 

J.  L.  PETKKS,  S13  Broadiray,  N.  I. 


Petit 
2  i._ 
Le  Veneziana. 


Morceau.v. 

Barcarolle. 


30 
35 

;io 

75 


25 
25 
35 
25 
25 


Morning  Rondo.     2  D. 
'I'he  .Merry  Sprite  Polka. 
Better  Times. 


Rondino    Valse. 

Tiummcl.  25 
3.  G.  Min. 

Gounod.  35 
iJuxsek.  40 

(Bessere  Zeiteu).     3  A. 
c      •        .  ,    T>.         .  ^-  Slrnu.tH.  75 

Semiraniido  Divertisement.    Op.  lly.    No.  15. 

Moonlight  Sonata.     Beethoven.      4   Hands."   ''^ 

Kleine  Chronik  Galop.  (Little  Record)  \'.'c.'''^ 

_    ,  i',  i>lrauss.  35 

Sooks. 

Gems  of  En-olish  Soxo 
Boards,  $2.50.      Cloth,  $3.00.      Fine  Gilt.  S4.00 
High  .school  Ciioih.     For  High  Schools    Acad- 
emies and  Seminaries.     By  L.  O   Emek 
SOX  and  W.  S.  Tilde.v.  ' 
Price  SI. 00,  or  .$9.00  per  dozen. 

Mtjsic  BT  IIAIL.-Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  be- 
ing  two   cents   for  every   four  ounces,  or  fr.actionthereor 
aoout  one  cent  tor  an  ordinary  piece  of  mus?c    °  Person" 
at  a  distance  will  hnd  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  Jim  fa  mi 

d^fjuetiiiJs:';^;:::'^^"^^'-'-  ^"""^ '-  ^^;^ 


DWIGIIT'S    JOUEISTAL    OF    MUSIC 


Dramatic  Poeni    after    Ossian. 

Translated  by  J.  (_'.  V.  Paj'.kkh. 


PRICE     $1.25. 


Tlic  poetry  of  Ossian  is  music  in  itself,  and, 
when  intensified  by  union  with  tlie  harmonics 
of  a  German  composer,  nothing  is  more  hkcly  to 
be  eflective  and  spii  it  stirring.     As  to  the  story : 

"  Finsal,  King  of  Morven,  makes  war  on  Cara- 
cul of  Lochlin,  and  with  the  hero  marches  his 
beloved  Comala,  in  the  guise  of  a  warrior.  He 
persuades  her  to  rest  salely  on  the  edge  of  the 
battle,  where,  distracted  by  the  various  cries, 
and  by  the  whispers  of  the  passing  '  spirits  of 
the  fathers'  she  imagines  Fingal  slain,  and 
exiiires."  War  clioruses,  tender  strains  and 
laments,  and  mysterious  spirit  music,  are  skil- 
luUy  mingled. 


CictioH'Foflialliifofflslii, 


s»iiSB:fE    $i.as. 


AVhile  there  is  no  question  of  the  value  of  the 
great  Encyclopedia,  which  is  a  standard  work, 
there  seemed  to  be  needed  a  smnller,  more  con- 
cise and  less  expensive  work,  fitted  for  more 
general  distribution.  The  "Dictionary"  very 
completely  supplies  this  want.  It  contains  brief 
but  sufficient  notices  of  at  least  2000  noted  sing- 
ers, players  and  composers,  also  descriptions  of 
musical  instruments,  definitions  in  musical  the- 
ory, and  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  of  interesting 
musical  information.  There  is  also  a  table  of 
musical  terms,  and  a  very  complete  list  of  all  the 
musical  works  published  in  the  United  States, 
the  first  date  of  issue  being  A.D.  1640. 


I 


APPENDIX    TO 

Jv 

oorcs  tncnclopqdui  o|  ^jiiiunic. 


J".    "W".    ns^ooiiE. 
Price  50  cts. 

Mr.  Moore  has  done  a  valuable  worlc  for  the 
present,  as  well  as  the  future  of  American  music. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  realize,  as  our  descendants 
will,  that  we  are  of  the  "forefathers"  in  art  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Now  Mr.  Moore  has, 
in  his  large  Cyclopedia,  ($6.  J  industriously  noted 
down  everything  melodious  that  has  happened 
from  the  time  of  Tubal  Cain  to  A.D.  18.54,  and 
in  the  present  Appendix  brings  together  musical 
information  that  has  accumulated  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  larger  book. 

A  very  convenient  book  for  relerence. 


BiTiON  ^  eo 


8UCCESSOK3  TO 


LEE      <Sz     -VT-^^LKIEK., 

922    CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 


J.  Rfl.   ARfWSTRONC, 

a^l  MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER.  'Sl 

'},lJ       Sbtet  Kus'.c,  M'jsic Book,  Music  for  Periodicals,       ll  ' 
jll  Uailols,  Music  Titles,  Etc.  Ji- 

\^  N.  E.  Cor.  Cbestnut  and  Fifth  Streets,    B']V 
jil  PIIIl,.\l>EI,PHIA.  Hi 

1  fc) -^ — ri— ^ »<     '" — r^J—f.     <    -^^-t-M  n 


•? 


CENTENNIAL    COLLECTION 


By  Dr.  Tourjee.  40  cts. 

Containing  all  of  the  old  songs,  and  "  a  great 
deal  more."  Tli.at  is,  tht!  number  of  "  stock 
pieces"  usually  hearil  in  the  well-known  ancient 
concerts  is  ipiite  limited.  Dr.  Toui;jec  has  un- 
eai  tiled  a  number  more,  an<l  all  are  true  antiques 
and  worthy  of  performance. 

As  Ihe  year  1870  will  be  great  for  memorial 
celebrations,  this  wdl  be  a  most  convenient  book 
from  which  to  extract  approjjriate  music. 


New  and  Beautiful  Instrument. 


THE 


An  exquisite  combination,  adding  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  organ  much  of  that  of  the  pianoforte 
and  harp.  With  a  double-reed  organ,  complete 
and  licrfect  in  every  respect,  is  combined  a  new 
instrument,  the  PIANO-HARP,  the  tones  of 
which  are  produced  by  steel  tongues  or  bars, 
rigidly  set  in  steel  pl.ates  affixed  to  a  sounding 
box,  and  struck  by  bammers,  as  in  the  piano- 
forte. The  tones  are  of  a  pure,  .silvery,  bell-like 
quality,  very  beautiful  in  combination  or  alter- 
ntition  with  the  organ  tones.  The  organ  may 
be  used  alone,  and  is  in  every  respect  as  complete 
and  perfect  an  organ  as  without  the  PIANO- 
HARP,  or  may  be  used  with  the  PIANO-HARP ; 
the  latter  may  be  used  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion with  any  or  all  the  stops  of  the  organ,  to 
which  it  adds  greatly  in  vivacity,  life  and  variety ; 
adapting  it  to  a  much  wider  range  of  music. 

Upon  its  invention  and  introduction,  about  a 
year  since,  this  new  instrument  was  received 
with  so  much  favor,  that  the  demand  greatly 
exceeded  the  manufacturers'  utmost  ability  to 
supply;  so  that  they  have  had  no  occasion  to 
advertise  it  extensively.  Having  now  perfected 
facilities  for  a  large  supply,  they  offer  it  with 
confidence  to  the  public. 

The  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS  are  now 
sold  for  cash,  or  for  monthly  or  quarterly  pay- 
ments, or  are  lented  until  rent  pays  for  them. 

Circulars,  with  drawings  and  full  descriptions, 
free.  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.  1.54 
Tremont  street,  Boston  ;  2.")  Union  square,  NEW 
YORK;  SO  and  Sii  Adams  street,  CHICAGO. 


A  Welcome  Visitor !  - 

OUR  NEW  SABBATH  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 
THE 


BY   n.    S.  AA'D  W.  O.  PERKIXS. 

Full  of  bright,  sweet,  pure,  shining  songs,  of 
which  there  can  never  be  too  many. 
Don't  get  a  new  book  before  examining  this. 


High  Schools  Academies,  &c., 

By  L.  O.  Emekson  and  W.  S.  Tildex. 


Price  SI. 00. 


$9.00  Per  dozen. 


This  new  book  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
THE  HOUR  OF  SINGING.  Those  who  have 
used  that  very  useful  and  popular  book,  will 
need  no  ux-giug  to  adopt  a  new  work  by  the 
same  authors. 

OLIVEB  DirSOJi  &  CO.,        CHAS.  11.  DITSOS  *  CO., 
Boston.  :u  B'lTay,  N.  T. 

PUBLISHERS. 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

Price  in  Boards,  $2..50.    In  Cloth,  $3.00. 
Cloth,  Fine  (jilt  for  Presents,  $4.00. 

The  latest  book  of  Difson  &  Co's  Home  Mfsi- 
f'Ai.  LinnARY,  and  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  other.  A  large  number  of  extra  good 
songs  have,  during  the  hist  year  or  two,  come 
into  popular  notice  and  appioval.  Tlie  best  of 
these,  with  a  half  dozen  of  classics,  (omitted  in 
other  books)  form  this  first-class  col  ection. 

There  are  about  75  songs.  Pages  full  sheet 
music  size. 


The  X  Piano  Taboret, 

1  WJJSJitLi;^ 


Tatemted  Apeij,  4th,  1871. 

Maniifactiired  by  L.  Postawka  &  Co. 

Factory  at  Osborn's  Planing  Mill,  State  St., 
Cainbridgeport,    Mass. 

For  Sole  by  all  First-Class  Pianoforte  and  FDrnitnre 

Dealers 
"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEIXWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 

*'  Mr.  Post.Twka's  Adjust.nble  Tnlioret  is  ,t  loiig  felt  w.tnt 
supplied.    We  consider  it  l!ie  liest  of  the  kind. 

O.  DITSOX  is  CO  ,  Boston,  Mass.'' 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

€MAS,  a  DITBQN  ^  €0. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  St  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

Sleet  Insic,  Music  Bools, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York, 


New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

E  D  W.     S  C  H  U  B  E  R  T  II     &     C  O. 

SI^IPO.HTERS  AND  POBUSKERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUAKE, 

NEW  YOEK.  [795 


LYON     &     H  E  A  L  Y , 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  aud  Pietail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Boots,  aud  Musical  Merchandise 

Cf   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  aud  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
■with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

JiJ^ln  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  ifc  Co.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
;..l  Music  and  .Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
ilmic.  1794— 3m 


Whole  ^o.  911. 


BOSTOX,  SATURDAY,  MAR.  18,  1S7G. 


Vol.  XXXY.  Xo.  2i 


The  Metamorphosis  of  Plants. 

TRANSLATION    FROM:    OOETIIE. 

Tliee  porploxf'S,  Bfliivc^l,  tlii^  itifertinslpil  (•nnfiision 
Of  this  flowery  throng,  wliich  in  t\u;  ijarJon  tlu>ii 
seest ; 
Many  the  names  you  must  hear,  ami  ever  one  aftei- 
an"it)ier 
With  its  liarbai-ous  clan^  crowds  itself  into  your 
ear. 
All  in  their  forms  are  kimlreil.  and  yet  no   one  like 
another; 
So  this  wonderful   choir  points  to  a    half-hidJeu 
law. — 
Yes,  to  a  holy  enigma.     O.  could  I  teaeli  thee,   lie. 
loved. 
Happily  teach  thee   the  word,  tliat  will  unriddle 
it  all! 
Study  it  now  as  it  grow.s,  and  see   liow    th<'    plant, 
ever  clian^inir. 
Step  Iiv  step  carried  up,  f..nns  into  bl.i-soms  and 
fruit. 
Out  of  the  «i'ed  it  unfolds  itself,    so  soon    as    the 
fruitlul 
Earth's  still  fosterinj  lap  letteth  it  forth  into  life. 
And   to  the   soft  wooin^^  H^'ht.  the  holy,  eternally 
moving. 
(Juiek  the  opei'inij;  leaves'  delicate  structure  com- 
mits. 
Sin^Hy  slept  the  g-erni  in  the  seed  ;   an  e  nhrvo  fore- 
type 
Lay,  enwr.inped  in  itself,  curlinj  up  under  the 
shell  ; 
Leaf,  and   r<iot.  and  bud,  halfformed,  and  all   with- 
out  color  ; 
Thus  the  kerjiel  so  dry  safely  protects   the  still 
life; 
Then  it  flows  striviuffly  upwards,  tru-tin;;  tlie  deli- 
cate tnoi-ilure. 
And  soon  liltetli  itself  out  of  its  mantle  of  niLrht. 
But  what  shows  itself  first    is    ever    a  simple  f.ir- 
mation  ; 
Thus   may  we  among   plants   always   distinguish 
the  child. 
Soon  a  folK.wing  impulse  lifts  itself  upward  repeat- 
'"S. 
.Toint  upon  joint  built  up.  still  the  parlieKl    form  ; 
Yet  not  always  the  same  ;   for,  constantly  cli.ini;in<; 
its  fii^ure. 
Opens  out.  as  you  see,  ever  the  f(dlowiii^r  leaf. 
More  spread  out  and    indented,  and  cut  into  points 
and  fli\  i-ions. 
Whicli,  h:ill-i;i-owii,  heretofore  sleiit.  in   the  or"-.'.n 
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And  so  reaches  it  first  its  lii^^^liest  detcrmineii  coiii- 
pletiou. 
AVhich    in   many  a    tribe    thee    to    astonishment 
moves. 
Variously  ribbed  and  jagged,  on  the  juicy,  e.vuber- 
ant  surface 
Seems  the  fulness  of  life  free  and  unbiuimled  to 
be. 
But  here   Xature  holds,   with  iiowerful  hands,  the 
forniati(Mi 
Back,  and  to  perfecter  shape  softly  inclines  it  to 
grow, 
Now  more  sparingly  leads  she  the  sap  through  slen- 
derer vessels, 
And  the  delicate  plant's  finer  fm-mations  begin. 
Now  the  forth  putting  edges  draw  themselves  qui- 
etly backward. 
While  the  rib  of  the  .stalk  builds  itself  solidly  out. 
Leafless,  however,  and  swift,  upsprings  the  delicate 
flower-stem. 
And   a   miraculous  sight  fills  the  beholder  with 

Round  in  a  circle  there  place  them,  in   number  ex- 
act or  uncounted. 
Leaflets,  the  smallest  one  first,  next  to  that  likest 
itself. 

Gathered  close  ronnd  the  axle,  now  opens  the  shel- 
tering calix, 
And  to  fuir  beauty  and   height  lets  out  the  gav 
Colored  crown. 

So  shines  \ature  eomidete  in  all  her  fulness  of  glo- 
ry. 


As.  in  regular  rise,  limb  upon  limb  she  displays. 
Ever  thou  marvell'st  aiiew,  so  soon  as  tlie  stem,  with 
its  blossom. 
Over   the    changing    leaves'    tlelicate    scafT.dding 
rocks. 
But  this  beauteous   show  now  a  new  cre.ilit)u   an- 
nounces ; 
Yes.  the  soft-colored  leaf  feelelh  the  hand   of  the 
r.„d. 
And    together    drav.'s    itself   fjuick :     the    temlerest 
forms  u'lW 
Lean  to^-ethi'r  iu  ])airs.  seemingly  madi'  to   unite. 
Lf)vinglv  now  they  statui,  the  beautiful  couples,  to- 
'  "  gel  her: 
.See,  in  numerous  crowd,  ranged    round  the  attar, 
they  wait  1 
Hymen   hovers  this  way,   and  streams  of  cxrpilsite 
odors. 
Borne  on  the  generous  breeze,  breathe  a  new  life 
all  around, 
Xow   distinctly  swell  at  or.ce  the    germs    without 
number. 
Germs  of  the  swelling  fruit,  soft   in  the   motherly 

lap. 

-And  here  N'ature  conclu.les  the  ring  of  her  iniiiiile 
jiowers  ; 
Yet  a  new  one  at,  once  liulcs  itself  on  to  tlu;  last. 
That,   unbroken,  the    chain  through   endless    time 
may  h(^  leni^thened, 
.\n  1  the  whole  made  alive,  like  the  one  part  we 
have  seen. 
Turn  thee  nov>-.  my  Beloved,  and  look  at  the  motley 
confusion  : 
Xow,  ii'i  longer  perplexed.  3"ou  may  look  on  as  it 
waves. 
Every  plant  but  announces  to  thee   some   law  ever 
lasting; 
Every  blossom,  it   S|)eaks  plainer  and  [daimT  to 
thee, 
rf  thou  di'ciphercst  here  the  holy   writ  of  the  God- 
dess. 
Every  where  witness  the  same,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent form. 
Creeping,  loiter  the  grub,  the  butterfly  busily  hasten. 
Man  keep  nnnilding  himself,  changing  his  natural 
f^n-m  ' 
O,  bethink  thee   then   too.  how,  out  of  the  germ   of 
acipiaintance. 
Day  by  day  between  ux  mutual  in'crest  gre  7  ; 
How,   in   the    depth   of    our   hearts,   Friendship  re- 
vealeil  its  full  power  ; 
.•Vnd  how  l.ove  c.ime  last.  brin;;ing  the  blossoms 
ami  fruits. 
Think,    what  manifold    hues  and  shapes,   now  this, 
now  another. 
Nature  in  (|uiet  unfolds,  and  to  our  feelings  im- 
parts. 
Now  enjoy  thyself  fully  to-day  I    for  holy  alTection 
Strives  for  its  highest  fruit,  strives  lor   eongc-nial 
tastes. 
Similar   views   of   all  things  ;  that,  through  harmo- 
nious insight 
Firmly  united,  the  pair  thus  the  true  heaven  may 
find. 

J.  S.  D. 


[  esque  stiows  and  ^liadows,  tint  have  an  inward  truth 
and  necessiiy.  Tlie  same  law  will  tie  applicalile  to  all 
animnte.I  bodies.'*  — lyoeWc  and  hiit  ConUiiipofaries,  Vol. 
i    p,  172. 

From   the  same   work  it  ajijiears  tli.at  this  therjry  of 
Troc*  tile's  met  with  little  a  tt  tent  ion  among  scientific  men. 
tint  was  rather  re;:ar(led  liy  ilieiu   as  a  jyo/Kie  mnwpt^e. 
\  .\n  interesrin^  oliserv.itinn,  too,  with  regard  to  Goethe's 
:  self-fliseii  line  and  Iribits    of   action,  is    there    traced 
I  tliiou'j:Ii  his  life,   and  verified  l>y  numerous  iiistnnces; 
I  namely,  this:  tli:it  in  times  of  grief  and  Irouhle  lie  lo-t 
himself  in  the  study  of  Xa:ure,  and  exercisetl  his  crea- 
tive genius  only  in  his  caluier.  sunnier  moods. 


Note  ny  the  Translator.  This  beautiful  elegy  w.aa 
written  in  ITOT.  But  it  is  merely  one  of  the  lighter  fruits 
of  what  was  a  long  and  severe  study  of  Nature  with  Goe- 
the, liy  the  same  name  he  denomiiiated  his  peculiar 
theorj-  of  vegetation,  which  apjiears  to  have  occupied 
him  particularly  during  his  two  visits  in  Italy,  between 
ITSi;  and  1790;  and  his  letters  from  tliero  are  full  of  dark 
hints  about  the  Urpflans.  1  Arch-Plantl,  which  he  thought 
he  had  discovered.    In  a  letter  to  Herder  he  says: 

"  I  must  moreover  tell  you  in  confidence,  th;it  I  am  very 
near  the  whole  secret  o'f  the  generation  and  ortraniz:!- 
tion  of  plants,  and  that  it  is  the  simplest  thins  that  can 
lieima;;ined.  Under  this  sky  one  lu:iy  make  llie  most 
be:iutiful  observ.ations.  The  main  point— where  the 
perm  really  lodjes— I  have  discovered  hevond  all  doubt ; 
all  the  rest  1  have  a  general  view  of,  oufv  some  points 
must  be  more  distinctly  made  out.  The  Arehetvp.d 
Plant  (Crpji-in!)  will  be  the  straujest  creature  in"  the 
world,  which  N'ature  herself  shall  envy  me.  ^ViIh  tliis 
model,  and  the  key  to  it,  one  may  then'invent  plants. «(/ 
iiifinitmn,  which  muiit  be  consistent;  it.  wiiiell,  if  they 
do  not  e.xist,  yet  might  exist,  and  aiu  not  mere  idctur-  1 


Musical  Degrees. 

{Vi-om  /h''  ConcoriJia,  [Lowlort). 

The  subject  of  mnsic.:il  degrees  lias  for  sonic 
time  p:ist  re<:ei\'e(l  coiisideiMlile  atteiiiioii.  and 
is  now  liisciisscd  \yilh  an  up])ro;i(;b  to  \v;irtiith 
ill  !i;iiticul:ir  qiKirtcrs.      It  once  occupied    II;in- 
del's  tiiiiid.  liiit  not    for  loiij;.      Somebody,   or 
bodies,    bavins  suggested   that  (ho   great  man 
should  gi»  to  0,\ford  and  be  m;ide  a  Doctor,  he 
]>ul  the  iii:ilter  aside  in   bis  n,sii:il   unceremoni- 
ous f;ishion.  saying,  in   cfTcct:    "It   is  all   very 
well  for  fools  to  be  Doctors;   what  good   could 
the  title  do  mc  ?  "     ILindel.  ])erhaps,    had   not 
sttidicil  the  ()iiestion.  luit  his  iiistiiictivc  rejily 
was  very  nearly  an  expression  of  its  true  ])lii- 
Ioso])hy.     .\s  a  nnitter  of  f:ict.  it  m:iy  be  said 
of  degrees  generally,  th-it  their  testimony  to  a 
nnin's  neal  powers  is  far  from  being  of  a  posi- 
tive ch:i';icter.     They  show  tlnit  he  has  done 
certain  things  to  the  satisf;iclion  of  other  men, 
Inil  the  acts  performed  and   the   mode  of  their 
achievement,    lio\ycyer    eininingly    adapted   to 
the  end    in  view,    are  an  imperfi'ct  test.     .Vn 
Oxford  student  m:iy  cram  for  a  degree  and  win 
it.  l)iit  be  no  more  wluit  the  title  strictly  im- 
])lie.s  th:in  hi.s  college  cook.     In  tlie  same  m:in- 
ner.  S;iwliones.  biti;  of  (Jiiy's.  m;iy  lie  admitted 
a  M.H.C.S.,  and  go  down  into  tlie  eouiitrv  to 
kill   olT    his    p;itients    through    recklessness  or 
nervoiisness  with  ]):iiiiful   consistency.      lint  it 
will  be  nrged  th:it  the  tesiimony  iifTorded  by  a 
degree,  though   niK'essarily   imperfect,    lias  yet 
some  worth,  and  supplies  a  means   of  protec- 
tion ag:iinst  ignorance  and  charbitanry.     To  a 
considerable  extent  this  is  no  doubt  true;  and, 
though  most  of  ns  have  met  with  stupidity  and 
qn;ickery  under  the  gown  and  hooil.  iu  so  f:ir 
as  those  h:idges  of  honor  are  a  gutirantee  of  ac- 
quirement, they  serve  a  useful  purpose  which 
no    sensible    man    would    seek    to    depreciate. 
But  if  there  be  one  case  wlierein  such  distinc- 
tions  Inive   less   y;ilue  tluin  iu  another,   music 
is  tliat  case.      "We  will  try  to  jirove  wh;it  we 
say. 

Setting  music  aside,  degrees,  in  their  liigh- 
est  conceiv;ible  form,  are  but  ]>roof  of  work 
done  within  the  field  of  knowledge.  That 
fiebl  is  open  to  till.  Give  the  required  advan- 
tages to  ;iny  man  of  average  intellect  and  he 
in:iy,  if  he  choose,  beeoine  a  Master  of  .Yrls,  a 
Doctor  of  Medicine  or  a  Bachelor  of  Science. 
Indeed,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  stipulate  for 
average  intellect,  seeing  wduit  jirecious  speci- 
mens of  the  thinking  animal  sometimes  con- 
trive to  win  the  favor  of  examiners.  But,  in 
the  least  promising  case,  so  much  reading  and 
study  will  confer  the  necess;iry  qualifications, 
and  enable  the  mere  plodder  to  s:iy  to  the 
quick  m:in,  who  has  distanced  him  by  years: 
"  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  put  on  the  badge 
of  my  rank  as  you."  But  the  case  of  music  is 
different,  for  the  simple  and  sufficient  reason 
that  music  is  not  merely  an  a(T;iir()f  knowledge. 
In  other  words,  book-learning  cannot  m:iko  a 
musician,  and  a  man  m;iy  as  well  seek,  by  tak- 
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ini;'  lliininlit,  lo  mill  !i  I'liMl  In  Ills  sliil.ui-c,  aslo 
'■■ill  I  IkiI  diniiitv  lJii'"ii;;ii  siicli  iiiciuis.  Fs  tlicri' 
:iny  nrcd  lo  stop  iuul  prove  this?  Perliiiiis  so, 
foi'  iiolliinn' Clin  li(!  more  iistoiiishiii!;'  tliiiii  lli(^ 
ciirioiixly  mislakrii  notions  cvrii  niusic;il  pi'o- 
|iU'  entertain  ahoul,  their  art.  Let,  lis,  lliere- 
tore,  pause  to  ask  wliether  it  may  not  he  iis- 
suined  tliat.  Schnliert,  the  eoniposer  of  the  iin- 
liriislied  Symphony  in  H  minor,  of  tlie  A  minor 
Quartet,  nnil  of  tlie  Entr'aetes  in  Rosnmuiidc, 
Mas  a  musician  ?  Y(;l;  we  very  well  know  that 
liad  it,  lieen  possible  for  Schnliert,  when  he 
wrote  tltose  immortal  -n'orks.  to  have  fjone  bc- 
foie  Professor  Oiiselcy  at  Oxford,  or  Professor 
Maefarren  at  Cambrid,ne,  for  a  Doctor's  dc.cjree, 
he  would  liave  been  "])lucked  "  ivithout  liesi- 
tafioii.  Seliubert  had  the  higliest  attributes  of 
a  musician  —  iittributcs  incommunicable  and 
not  to  be  aequiied — witliout  those  of  a  lower, 
if  adniitteilly  valualile  nature  which  come  by 
study.  IIow  many  of  our  masters  were,  to 
some  extent,  in  like  case  ?  The  story  is  told  of 
a,  certain  learned  professor,  still  living  and 
f^rubbin,E;  amonij  mu.sical  "  roots,"  that  once  on 
a  time  he  jiointed  out  to  the  composer  himself 
what  he  thono'ht  to  be  a  doulitful  chord  in  a 
work  by  Mcndcls.sohn.  "What  is  the  root  of 
tliat    ciiord  ? "  asked    the   learned   Professor. 

"Upon  my   word,   Dr. , "answered  the 

great  man,  "I  don't  know.  It  suited  my  ]Hir- 
pose,  and  I  used  it."  Precisely.  Many  other 
great  men  in  music  have  done  the  same,  and 
the  world  has  been  none  the  wiser;  or,  being 
tlie  wi.scr,  has  esteemed  them  none  the  less. 
But  if  a  man  may  be  a  musician  without  the 
ability  to  satisfy  a  University  professor,  the 
converse  is  also  true,  and  he  may  "pass"  with 
honors  without  being,  in  the  highest  sense,  a 
musiciau  at  all.  Dissenters  of  the  old-fashioned 
type  are  said  to  value  at  extremely  little  worth 
the  sermons  of  preachers  witli  a  "handle"  to 
their  names.  The  new-fangled  B.A.'a  and 
M.A.'s  of  the  London  University  are  objects  of 
suspicion;  but  from  a  D,D.  they  fly  as  t'lough 
the  initials  meant  "  Double  Dryness."  Hardly 
in  like  measure,  perhaps,  but  still  in  some 
mea.sure,  the  musical  public  look  dubiously 
n]jon  tlie  efforts  of  Mus.  Bac's  and  Sfus.  Doc's. 
Prima  fiicii%  those  efforts  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  the  highest  exemplification  of  musicianship 
amongst  us.  But  facts  can  easily  conquer  the 
best  arranged  theory,  and,  to  put  the  case  with 
mildness,  nobody  tliinks  of  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  the  -work  of  a  man  who  wears  the  hon- 
ors of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  than  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  composer  whose  name  speaks  with 
the  "unadorned  eloquence"  of  a  parisli  regis- 
ter. The  justification  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  most  of  our  leading  English  musicians 
have  been,  and  are,  innocent  of  degrees.  Tak- 
ing those  of  recent,  or  contemporary  date,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  both  Sir  Sterndale 
Bennett  and  Mr.  Maefarren  became  Doctors 
because  they  became  Doctor  makers.  Apart 
from  such  exceptional  cases,  do  Henry  Smart 
and  Artliur  Sullivan,  taking  each  as  represen- 
tative of  a  generation,  wear  musical  honors  ? 
AVe  cannot,  even  by  an  effort,  associate  them 
with  such  things  in  the  sense  of  bringing  to- 
gether that  which  is  necessary  to  completeness. 
Again,  it  may  pertinently  be  asked,  what  ex- 
ercise written  for  a  degree,  and  presumably, 
therefore,  exhibiting  the  writer's  highest  en- 
dowments, has  lived  to  serve  more  than  a  tem- 
porary purpose  'i  One  such  there  is,  truly,  but 
when  Haydn  composed  the  "  Oxford  "sympho- 
ny it  was  not  to  satisfy  an  examiner,  but  to 
honor  a  university.  Apart  from  tliis,  candi- 
dates have  covered  reams  of  paper  which  an 
unappreeiative  world  has  allowed  to  line  trunks 
or  go  to  the  butterman. 

The  foregoing  remarks  must  not  be  misun- 
derstood. We  have  nothing  to  say  against  mu- 
sical degrees  withiu  the  scope  of  their  useful- 
ness, and  if  a  man  thinks  that  his  professional 
status  will  be  bettered  by  writing  Mus.  Bac. 
or  Mus.  Doc.  aft<?r  his  name,  let  him  win  and 
wear  the  honor.  But  we  would  jealously 
guard  against  the  dauger,  which  seems  immi- 
nent, of  a  belief  that  degrees  are  a  measure  and 


guarantee  of  iiiiisieiaushi|i.  They  are  not,  and 
t  hey  (■iimiot  be, — a  fact  which  the  more  dis- 
cerning Germans  appear  to  liave  all  along  rec- 
ogni-/,ed.  There  are  no  Doctors  of  iMusic  in  the 
land  of  the  great  masters,  because  musicians, 
like  poets,  arc;  born  and  not  in  any  essential  re- 
spect a  cri-atiou  of  universities.  Why,  then, 
make  a  pother  about  degrees  liero  ?  unless,  in- 
deed, there  be  a  desire  in  some  quarters  to  in- 
corporate the  musical  profession  and  compel 
every  man  practising  it  to  take  out  a  di))loma. 
Such  an  object  is  intelligible  enough,  but  we 
arc  happy  to  believe  that  it  is  also  impractica- 
ble. In  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  Nicholas 
Laniere  and  others  tried  to  shut  the  doors  of 
the  ])rofession  against  all  uncertilied  men,  but 
the  attempt,  though  backed  by  Royal  authori- 
ty, was  a  miserable  failure.  Since  then  music 
has  lieeii  free  to  all,  and  free  it  must  remain,  as 
well  from  motives  of  policy  as  from  the  nature 
of  the  case.  Quacks  may  arise,  but  tliey  will 
sooner  or  later  be  found  out  and  pnnislied,  un- 
less they  get  themselves  dubbed  "doctors," 
in  -n^hich  case  they  may  die  in  the  odor  of  pro- 
fe.s.sional  sanctity.  As  for  those  who  are  not 
quacks,  they  need  no  titular  distinction  now, 
and  it  will  be  a  sorry  time  for  music  if  they 
ever  do. 


On  the  Relation  of  Musical  Artists  to 
th,eir  Art. 

BY  JOSEPH   BENNETT. 
■'For  none  of  uslivotli  or  dietli  to  liiraself,"— St.  Paul, 

The  great  epistolar  formulates  an  obvious 
truth  in  the  "O'ords  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  paper.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  of 
us,  even-  though  he  imitate  St  Simon  Stylites, 
and  dwell  on  the  top  of  a  pillar,  to  live  or  die 
to  Iiimself.  The  bond  of  a  common  nature  is 
too  strong;  the  dependence  of  man  on  man  too 
deep-seated  in  its  causes;  and  the  links  that 
bind  him  to  his  fellows  are  too  many  for  sever- 
ance. But  the  words  may  be  taken  as  express- 
ing an  obligation,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  they 
refer  to  life.  No  man  can  live  unto  Iiimself; 
every  man  ought  to  live  unto  something  that  is 
not  only  outside  Iiimself,  but  stimulative  of  no- 
ble thoughts,  unselfish  feeling,  and  beneficeut 
deeds.         *         *         *         *         *         *         * 

The  physician  lives  for  humanity,  not  for  his 
fee,  though  he  is  worthy  of  it;  and  the  ser- 
vants of  "  god-like  charity  "  do  more  than  serve 
themselves.  But  -ndiat  of  the  followers  of  Art? 
Are  they  among  the  classes  privileged  to  "  buy 
in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market  ?" 
or  have  they  placed  themselves  in  any  degree 
under  obligations  snnerior  to  the  demands  of 
self  ?  If  any  artist  should  so  far  get  through 
my  preamble  as  to  reach  this  point,  the  ques- 
tion will  ]irobably  amuse  him.  He  may  treat 
it  as  a  whimsical  S])eculation  indulged  in  for 
the  sake  of  discussion,  like  the  theses  of  the 
ancient  schoolmen.  Or  he  may  regard  it  as 
springing  from  one  of  those  impracticable 
minds  which  apply  the  conditions  of  perfection 
to  a  most  imperfect  world.  Let  me  hasten  to 
assure  and,  perhaps,  to  astonish  him  liy  saying 
that  I  am  serious  in  propounding  the  question, 
and  mean  to  be  very  earnest  in  giving  it  an  an- 
swer. First  of  all,  liowcver,  I  mustlimit  the 
application  of  the  word  "  artist"  to  those  who 
follow  the  musical  profession,  not  only  because 
it  is  with  them  I  have  avowedly  to  deal,  but 
because,  otherwise,  injustice  might  be  done. 
A  inpltitude  of  circumstances  combine  to  sep- 
arate musical  artists  from  their  fellows,  and  to 
place  them  under  conditions  of  special  trial. 
The  painter  lives  and  works  in  the  privacy  of 
his  studio,  the  poet  worships  the  muse  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  library,  and  in  each  case  every- 
thing tendsto  encourage  that  spirit  of  devotion 
which  sinks  tlie  man  in  the  minister  of  a  noble 
and  lieneiieent  power.  What  great  deeds  and 
mighty  sacrifices  have  the  studio  and  the  libra- 
ry witnessed,  and  how  men  have  there  learned 
to  "scorn  delight  and  live  laborious  days" 
while  an  easy  road  to  a  nearer  reward  lay  be- 
fore them!     But  the  musical  artist  is    tried  as 


are  not  other  men.  He  l:dior.s  at  his  vocation 
in  the  full  glare  of  ilay,  with  all  the  world 
looking  on.  His  success  or  failure  at  any  giv- 
en m'oment  depends  upon  a  hundred  chances 
which  he  must  be  quick  to  seize.  His  life  is  a 
struggle  with  rivals  who  are  ready  to  profit  by 
any  slip  he  makes,  and  he  is  to  no  small  extent 
dependent  ujion  an  ignorant  public  liable  to  be 
influenced  liy  equally  ignorant,  perhaps  malev- 
olent guides.  These  are  not  the  condition,s 
whieli  foster  a  true  artistic  spirit.  They  are  the 
conditions,  rather,  which  beget  ,selfishness, 
make  personal  advantage  the  be-all  and  end-all 
of  life,  and  tend  to  measure  success  liy  encores 
and  guineas.  What  wonder,  then,  if  musical 
artists  bear,  as  artists,  an  indifferent  name. 
What  wonder  if  they  are  associated,  as  a  rule, 
with  much  tliat  is  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of 
their  calling,  and  are  too  often  credited  with 
bringing  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties  the  spir- 
it of  a  hucksterer !  Wliere  there  is  smoke  there 
is  fire,  and  the  facts  just  stated  make  it  the  im- 
perative duty  of  all  who  can  reach  the  persons 
concerned  to  hold  up  the  ideal  of  artistic  life, 
and  to  insist  upon  the  binding  power  of  obli- 
gations whicli  are  so  liable  to  be  overlooked. 

But  here  the  artist  may  interpose,  and  resent 
as  an  impertinence  this  intrusion  upon  the  con- 
duct of  his  business.  "Why,"  he  may  ask, 
"  sh  ould  I  be  lectured  into  what  you  choose  to 
consider  good  behavior?  Leave  me  to  man- 
age my  affairs  and  attend  you  to  your  own." 
With  regard  to  the  last  clause  in  this  protest, 
that  is  precisely  what  I  am  doing.  As  between 
man  and  man  f  have  no  right  at  all  to  speak  ; 
as  lietween  an  artist  and  an  amateur  of  art  the 
matter  is  one  which  concerns  me — is  my  busi- 
ness, in  point  of  fact.  You  cannot  see  thi.s, 
because  it  has  not  yet  dawned  upon  you  that 
you  represent  an  art  upon  wliich  thousands  of 
us  depend  for  a  good  deal  that  makes  life  a 
pleasure;  that,  as  such,  you  are  responsible  for 
every  professional  act,  and  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  influences  which  lie  outside  of  and  apart 
from  yourself.  Your  position,  as  thus  defined, 
may  be  irksome,  but  that  is  your  business. 
You  are  not  compelled  to  remain  in  it.  But 
while  you  do  remain,  understand  that  the  po- 
sition has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  and 
that  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
your  art  may  call  upon  you  to  fulfil  them. 

The  question  now  arises  —  What  are  the 
claims  of  music  upon  those  who  profess  it  ? 

The  answer,  if  given  in  all  its  fulness,  would 
carry  us  into  the  domain  of  impracticable  the- 
ory. Personally,  I  have  no  desire  to  go  so  far. 
The  domain  in  question  is  the  home  of  dream- 
ers, and  of  those  who,  not  able  to  recognize 
the  limits  of  the  possible,  blunder  over  them 
in  imagination,  and  wonder  why  others  do  not 
follow  in  reality.  It  is  a  barren  region,  save 
when  it  creates  enthusiasts  whose  example 
leavens  a,  inayhap.  too  practical  and  matter-of- 
fact  world  with  a  little  of  their  own  devotion. 
I  am  not,  therefore,  about  to  contend — though 
the  contention  would  be  theoretically  justified 
— that  when  a  man  has  consecrateil  himself  to 
Art  he  should,  under  all  circuinstances,  prefer 
its  interests  to  his  own,  and  at  its  command 
refuse  to  do  or  insist  upon  doing  any  and  every- 
thing without  reference  to  personal  advantage 
or  loss.  What  would  be  the  use  of  preaching 
such  a  doctrine,  especially  now,  when  the 
struggle  of  life  is  fierce,  and  every  man  has  to 
fight,  like  Hal-o'-the-Wynd,  "  for  his  own 
hand  "  against  a  thousand  who,  if  not  his  per- 
sonal enemies,  would  walk  over  his  body  to 
their  own  goal  with  the  utmost  complacency  ? 
It  would  be  vain  and  foolish  to  look  for  abso- 
lute devotion,  and  he  who  would  discuss  this 
subject  practically,  must  dismiss  the  idea.  But 
something  is  possible,  and  the  realization  of  it 
lies  in  the  duty  of  promoting  by  every  availa- 
ble means  the  welfare  of  art,  while  doing  all 
that  circumstances  permit  to  avoid  compromis- 
ing its  interests.  No  artist  will  object  to  this 
as  a  rule  of  conduct.  Let  us  see  how  far  its 
application  to  certain  every-day  experiences 
may  be  satisfactory. 
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A  is  an  artist  to  wlinrn  V,  lirinsrs  a  triimppry 
sona  at  wliicli,  under  onliTiary  comlitiniis,  A 
woiilil  not  look  twice.  But  B  says:  "It  suits 
your  voice,  sing  it  evciywliere  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  you  shall  have  so  much  for  every 
copy  sold."  A  jumps  at  the  bait,  and  fortti 
witli  goes  among  tlie  public  lending  Ihe  influ- 
ence of  his  name  and  gifts  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  rubbisli.  Here,  in  parenthesis,  letitl)e 
understood  that  I  am  not  attacking  wliat  is 
usually  called  the  "royalty  system."  That 
system  may  or  m.ay  not  he  a  bad  one,  but  it  is 
certain  that  "  royalty  songs  "  are  not  trasli  of 
necessity.  B  might  liave  taken  to  K  a  master- 
piece, in  which  case,  tliougli  it  involve  tlie 
"  royalty  system,"  my  present  argument  would 
not  apply.  But  assuming  the  conditions  laid 
down  above,  what  rag  of  defence  has  A  against 
the  charge  of  sacrilicing  his  art  for  paltry  gain? 
It  is  a  case  of  disloyalty,  and  more — it  is  a  case 
like  that  of  a  soldier  who  turns  against  his  own 
colors  the  weapons  given  to  liiiu  for  tlicir  ilc- 
fence. 

*'  Trrasnn  doth  nevor  prospnr.     "Whnt'':  tlio  rcasc^n  ? 
Wlij',  when  it  pro.sp(^rs,  nnni^  d.-iie  call  ir  ti'i^ison." 

Let  me  prove  old  Sir.Tohn  llarrinixtou  wrong 
for  once,  by  stigmatizing  the  practice  under  re- 
view as  treason  in  its  worst  form. 

C  is  an  artist  wliosc  help  is  necessary  to  the 
production  of  a  work  the  influence  of  whicli 
cinuot  be  too  greatly  strengtliened.  But  (lu! 
composer  has  not  written  with  a  view  to  the 
claims  founded  by  C  upon  his  artistic  raid\. 
There  are  not  songs  enough,  or  they  come  too 
early  or  too  late,  or  tliey  are  not  adapted  to 
show  the  best  points  in  his  voice.  C  thereupon 
declines  the  engagement,  and  leaves  it  to  a  man 
of  humliler  pretensions  as  well  as  smaller  means. 
The  result  is  damage  to  the  work.  Here  llic 
iirst  consideration  was  personal  advantage,  not 
duty  to  art.  But  something  more  than  tliis 
was  involved,  viz. — inaliility  to  recognize  tlu' 
fact  that  the  dignity  which  tlu'  pursuit  of  art 
reflects  is  a  truer  and  nobler  thing  th.an  tiiat 
which  springs  from  persimal  rank  iind  fame. 
Tlie  greatest  artist — ha|)pily  the  annals  of  mu- 
sic illustrate  this  over  and  over  again — may, 
without  the  smallest  loss  of  greatness,  ministiu- 
in  a  humble  capacity.  "Those  also  serve" 
says  Milton,  speaking  of  the  angels,  "who  on- 
ly stand  ami  wait."  So  befiu'c  the  majesty  of 
high  art  all  its  followers  are  equal,  though  by 
comparison  amongst  themselves  there  are  ranks 
and  orders.  Could  this  exalted  truth  be  mcu'o 
generally  recognized  we  should  see  less  of  a 
contemptible  self-asserlion  which  assumes  th.it 
individual  aggrandizement  is  the  ultimate  eml, 
and  the  gratilication  of  iiidivi<lual  feeling  the 
highest  good  of  artistic  life.  There  is  nothing 
more  pitiful  or  more  hopeless  than  the  ctmdi- 
tion  of  one  who  is  given  over  to  such  a  form  of 
seltishncss.  An  old  theologian  has  said;  "Thou 
must  be  em|ilied  of  self  liefore  thou  canst  lie 
tilled  with  the  >S|iirit,"'  and,  in  like  manner, 
until  the  follower  of  art  is  en:ptied  of  self  he 
cannot  be  an  artist.  He  is  the  Iscariot  anuuig 
disciples,  and  thinks  more  of  dipjiinghis  liand 
into  the  store-bag  than  of  furthering  the  cause 
which  unites  his  companions. 

D  is  an  artist  who  .scorns  to  make  money  by 
playing  or  singing  bad  music,  and  is  indifferent 
about  asserting  liis  precedence  over  others,  but 
suffers  nevertheless  from  a  consuming  ambition. 
He  wants  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world  ;  to  be 
talked  of  in  society ;  to  see  long  articles  con- 
cerning himself  in  the  public  journals,  and  to 
find  his  name  the  battle-cry  of  a  musical  fac- 
tion. To  this  end  he  works  by  cultivating 
what  is  called  individuality.  He  li.as  odd  ways 
in  public,  wluch  simj)le  souls  connect  with 
genius  in  the  blundering  fasliiim  of  ])eople  w  ho 
speculate  up<ni  what  tl-.ey  know  nothing  at  all 
aliout.  Perhajis  he  wears  long  hair,  and 
acliieves  the  abstracted  look  of  a  man  alilo  to 
see  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  common  folk. 
Perhaps  he  has  eccentric  notions  of  dress,  or 
he  may  assume  an  air  of  almndoii  on  the  plat- 
form as  of  one  "  pos.sessed,"  or  he  may,  as  is 


most  in  fashion  now-a-davs,  sacrifice  the  music 
he  performs  to  "new  readings"  such  as  a  gulli- 
ble pulilic  takes  in. with  very  long  ears  and 
much  asinine  wonder.  It  is  liard  to  define 
wdiat  a  musician  afflicted  in  this  mode  may  or 
may  not  do,  so  wdde  is  the  field  in  which,  by  a 
mysterious  dispensation  of  lilu'rty,  folly  or  con- 
ceit, or — worst  of  all — deliberate  calculaticui, 
disports  itself.  There  arc  many  such  ]ieople 
calling  themselves  artists,  and  some  of  them 
are  men  who,  but  for  their  weakness  on  this 
point,  would  be  artists  in  deed  and  in  truth. 
Their  case  is  tlie  worstof  all.  He  whose  object 
is  gain  can,  at  least,  be  understood.  Money  is 
power;  the  world  worships  it;  and  the  desire 
for  w'calth  is  a  jierfectly  intelligilde,  if  vulgar, 
weakness.  He,  again,  who  stands  up  for  his 
dignity  to  the  ilisre'rard  of  art.  enjoys  a  natu- 
ral, though  nnworthr,  triumph.  Bat  the  man 
wdio  uses  ability  ami  o]iportunity  to  make  art 
the  means  of  a  seusaticuial  display  intended 
solely  for  his  own  glorification — he  is  an  offen- 
der fini  rjnirrh  ;  one  who  sins  against  light,  and 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  forgiveness.  As  well  as 
living  to  himself,  art,  as  he  can  make  it,  lives 
for  him  too,  and  is  kept  in  his  stable,  that  at 
any  moment  he  may  bestride  it  and  witch  a 
foolish  wiudd  with  most  ignoble  liorsenianshi]). 
Other  examples  might  be  brought  forward, 
but  the  limits  of  this  pa])er  are  reached,  and 
tliose  already  cited  will  suggest  many  luorc^  to 
every  observant  mind.  .\ud  now  the  question 
may  be  asked  CiuJutrm?  AVhat  can  come  of 
this  jireacthincnt  against  the  wind,  of  wliicli 
every  man  can  hear  the  sound  and  that  is  all  '. 
Well,  that  is  exactly  wluit  1  don't  know,  lint 
an  old  book  of  wisdom  s.ays,  "  Cast  thy  bread 
up(Hi  the  waters,  and  tluni  shalt  Iind  it  after 
many  days."  I  remember,  when  .a  boy,  putting 
the  advicct  to  a  literal  test,  and  wasting  a  slice 
of  excellent  iirovender.  Xeviu-theless,  I  have 
faith  in  it  still  as  a  figure,  and  it  may  be  tli.at 
the  words  now  drawing  to  a  close  will  nourish 
souK'whcn^  or  other  the  si'ed  out  of  which  a 
true  artist  springs,  helping  it  to  firing  forth  Ihe 
fruit  of  high  aims,  noble  devotion,  uusellisli 
feeling,  everything,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
distinguishes  an  artist  from  a  mere  trader  upon 
art. 

Obittiary. 

Cu.VRI.r.s  Enw.MUi    lIoi:si,i:v.     The  Amn-icnn    Art'\ 

,/"o».r;/«/ contains  l!ie  fiillowin:;  notice  of  the  sudden  I 

deal li  of  one  of  the  riiu'st  and  stnindest   of   Kngli.-h  ! 

nursicians,   wIki  laune  to    this    eoviiitry    al)ont  four  i 

years  ago,  and   who  eontributi'd  to  onr   own    -lour-  ; 
nal.  at  that  time,  ,a  series  of  verv  interesting  perso- 
nal reminiseeners  of  Mi'ndclssohn. 

It  l>eeonios  our  painful  duty  t<»  reconi  the  (Icalli  r>f 
tliis  talented  musician  and  coniposor,  wliirli  took  place 
on  Monday,  Fel).  2Stli.  rntlicr  nncxpoctedly,  ilie  inune 
diate  cause  bcin;;  heart  disease.  :\Ir.  irnr.-lcy  eaiuc  from 
a  musical  raca^,  Iiis  fattier  Iioinc:  tliccclclir.ittMi  irleoeoni- 
poscr,  H.  Wm.  IIor.slcy.  He  was  t)orn  in  London,  Dec. 
17,  lS2o,  and  studied  in  Geriuaiiy  under  Mendelssohn, 
Jlauptmaun,  and  Sptdir;  with  tlic;  former  lie  was  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  t>f  fticndship.  .\miiu;x  .^Ir.  Hors- 
ley's  many  ?ucces>fid  works,  we  may  mention  his  orato- 
rios of  ,A>'iL,p/i  ami  iJ^/r/;/,-  cantatas:  Co;h«v,  and  U't'<hfhtg 
Cantat/t.  in  addititni  to  many  jiieces  of  cliurch  music, 
both  vocal  an<l  instrumcntnl.symplionies,  etc.  Mr.  liui- 
sley  arrived  in  .\ni''ric;i  in  1S72.  ;nnl  h;is  been  the  ori;;in- 
ist'aiid  eiioir  master  of  ^^t.  .lohn's  t'h;ipcl,  in  ;eldition  to 
djrcctin:r  tliat  one-.'  splemlid  <dior:il  o!-;:ani7.:Uion. found- 
ed by  Dr.  James  I*och,  the  Churcli  Music  .Vssociation, 
duriii^  tlie  hitter  I'criod  of  its  existence.  ~S\\.  Horsley's 
hist  wiirlv  w;is  iteiformed  at  tlie  .Manila  M'.-isliinirton  Re- 
ception on  the  22ii  iust.,  and  is  entitle. t  Tlic  ratriot  Fhi,:r, 
bein;;  wiitten  for  solo  and  chorus,  and  ;l  hi|.^Iilv  eJTee- 
tive  ctimposition.  He  li;id  countless  warm  friends  in 
musical  circles  who  will  deeply  mourn  his  early  de- 
cease. 

— AVe  had  just  read  the  nielancholy  news  of  Mr. 
llorsley's  death,  wdien  the  London  Fitfiiro.  of  Fch. 
2;!,  c;une  to  luiiid,  in  which  we  tind  the  following: 

I  wouder  that  none  of  our  entrepreneurs  ever  think 
of  produciie^  some  of  tlic  works  of  Charles  TTorsley. 
At  the  time  that  shamefully  nej:;leoted  composer  worked 
ill  England,  English  nuisic  held  a  very  dilTereut  position 
in  popular  estimation  from  that  wdtich  it  does  now.  Ten 
years  ai^o  he  went  to  Australia,  where  his  name,  ami 


that  of  his  cantata,  "Euternc  "  written  for  the  Town 
Hall,  Mell.-ourne,  are  household  words.  He  is  now 
earnin}x  his  bread  in  .-Vmerica,  a  country  whicli.  I  re- 
gret to  say,  has  hitherto  looked  f;ir  more  f;ivor:il'ly 
n|ion  Kn,i:;lish  umsiciaus  lli.in  \vc  have  ourselves  done. 
The  lime  has  jioiie  liy  when  forciLtnevs  who  hap]icne:l 
to  be  patronized  Iiy  rriyalty  and  aristocracy  could  take 
the  food  from  the  mouths  of  our  own  men  of  talent,  anil 
the  cry  is  loud  for  ;rood  I'^nuli-h  music.  'Why.  then, 
does  not  some  one.  jn'odn-e  Mr,  llorsley's  "Comus."  or 
''Gideon,''  or  "  Euterpe',' "  Enctlish  mu.^iciaiis  know 
their  merits,  and  clior;il  works  are  now  hi:rhly  pojuilnr. 
^Vhat  savs  Mr.  Manns,  or  Mr.  VVcist  Hid.  who'liavc  both 
done  a  great  deal  for  Enu:lisli  mu'^ic':'  Tlie  Albert  Hall  is 
still  in  the  possess  on  of  the  ari-^uvaacy,  the  Sacrcil  Har- 
monic Poeiei.v  is  intent  upon  their  o'd  repertory,  and 
the  IMiilharnionic  Society,  with  im  En.'zlish  Board  of 
Directors,  looks  with  scorn  upon  ICiii^lish  works,  Ibit 
we  have  many  choral  so-ieties  in  Lomhm,  and  dozens  in 
the  ]iroviiices,  by  whom  Eni^lish  music  t)f  ihe  true  sort 
is  in  request,  ;ind  if  the  opinion  of  such  men  as  Macf;ir- 
ren,  Smart,  and  P.encdictbe  of  any  worth,  Clniiies  Ilors- 
ley  Khoiild  not  be  forgotten,  even  thouL'h  he  be  in  .Vinc'*- 
ic:i,  waiting!:  an.xiously  tor  an  opportunity  to  return  to 
his  n.ati\c  laud. 


IIou.\Tio  II.Miitis,  The  following  toueliiui^  trib- 
ute is  to  the  nieiiiorv  of  one,  who.  altlioie^h  not  a  mil 
sieian  in  air,'  profe.-sional  or  technieal  sense,  was 
one  of  the  truest  and  most;  liheral  "  friends  of  Mu- 
sic" in  this  coimminilv.  He  was  a  nieinlier  of  the 
llarv.'ird  .Alu.-ic  ,\s>(M-i;ilion.  and  one  who  eoald 
always  he  relied  on  fir  hearty  and  suh-l;inlial  aid 
in  all  good  works  in  Ihe  true  cause  of  .Vrt,  as  well 
as  of  humanity. 

i.v  .vr^rnnr.i^r. 

liosTON,  March  G,  ISTO, 
To  the  I^tVtlor  of  ihir  Satiir'J'ty  lCr''niiv;i  fjtzittc  : 

As  you  su::;josted,  I  will  write  some  incidents  <if  my 
business  and  social  intercourse  with  our  dear  friend, 
Horatio  Harris,  now  extendiiip:  back  lie;uly  forty  yerirs. 
In  IS:lS  he.  as  clerk  of  the  auctioneers,  and  I  of  tlie  im- 
porters, often  stood  tocrether  on  Coinmcrci:il  "Wlnirf,  de- 
livering; 3I:ila:i;L  fruit  which  li:id  been  S(dd.  He  w;is  ;i 
liealtliy.  encr:.re'ic  boy,  courteous  to  his  superiors,  ;nid 
firm,  but  ipiiei.  civil,  ;ind  deti.'rmined,  with  the  truck- 
men,  who  in  those  flays  were  our  rou;;hcst  ))oi)uI;itioii. 
He  slunved  the  future  man  by  his  systematic  mode  of 
brinjxiU'^  order  out  of  what  almost  seemed  (diaos,  .vt 
nitiht,  atilioietli  thousands  of  pack:i;ies  li;id  been  re. 
ceived  from  the  vessel  and  deli\'ered  to  very  many  par- 
ties, all  our  accounts  :i;:;rced,  to  a  p:iek:i:;e.  He  early 
liecome  his  einidoyers'  partner,  and  l-y  the  ^eniar's 
dcatli  took  luA  place,  while  he  \v:is  still  a  young  man, 
and  1,'iter  forme. 1  the  firm,  with  which  he-  relaiiied  hi-; 
eonlioctiou.  .\s  you  t;now,  hi-;  .attention  lets  of  lale 
ye;irs  been  directed  to  other  work,  and  I  need  h;irdly 
dwell  upon,  what  everyone  who  knevv  him  e;isily  saw- 
in  his  business  life,  a  well-l):dini;ed  mind,  alw:o-s  ( lieer- 
ful,  ;liis  hutgh  was  a  heiiison),  but  ne\er  elated  when 
business  was  most  prosperous,  ami  as  free  from  des|)on- 
deucy  during  the  crises  which  lau'iodically  visited  us. 
In  ISJT,  1  well  remctnlier  thtit  'nis  duties  were  very 
heavy,  ami  how  \y<:\\  he  earried.  ;:heni.  always  c:ilm  and 
cheerful,  and  doing  iniudl  to  hrdp  others  hear  their  too 
heavy  loads.  Unt  it  w.as  the  soci:iI  side  of  his  life  which 
always  (dutrmed  me.  So  soon  as  his  work  was  tjnislied, 
he  went  to  his  beautiful  place  at  Itoxbury.  wholly  the 
work  of  his  good  t:iste.  ;ind.  as  we  often  w.ilked  about 
the  grounds,  he  woul-l  iioint.  out  tlie  tlnished  or  jiroject. 
ed  iminovements.  He  \s'as  alover  of  nattlre,  and  also  a 
natural  musici:in;  when  we  went  into  the  house,  he 
would  sit  :it  his  pi;ino  and  play  whole  airs  from  oiiera  or 
selections  from  overture  aivl  symphony  which  we  had 
before  heard  when  together.  There  was  much  tiaith  in 
what  some  one  once  said  when  hearing  him  id;iy ;  "What 
is  the  use  of  phiying  the  ]>iano  and  practising  for  weeks 
over  what  Mr.  Harris  will  play  after  once  lieariiig?" 
He  had  the  musical  gift  of  :-ametrdiering  and  reiieating 
;i]most  anythin.g  he  had  heanl.  He  I'ii.ioyed  nature's 
be:luties  keenly,  and  never  secmetl  hajipier  than  ;iuiong 
his  tlowers,  oT'saieiic-ring  through  his  greenhouse.  He 
livefl  south  of  me.  .ami  for  years  sttMiped  each  morning 
on  his  way  lo  Itosroii.  .As  we  drove  in  together  hewould 
often  say'that  if  I  h:id  a  inom-'iit  to  sjeire  he  would  like 
to  go  and  see  some  iua:tty  place  v,  loch  u'as  being  im- 
proved. 

This  strong  business  man  had  a  tender  heart,  and  one 
suscei)tible  to  all  :hat  -was  beautiful.  His  charities 
were  Jnost  ample,  and  scores  of  young  persons  of  cilhtr 
sex  were  heliicd  liy  him  in  their  musical  education, 
wdiile  many  wore  en'aldcd  through  his  assistance  to  juo- 
cure  thcir'mnsical  instruments.  He  was  sorely  tried, 
;uid  more  than  once,  tmt  liore  bis  griefs  heroically.  His 
eldest  son  diet!  at  the  moment  w  lien  his  father  li.a'd  e;tre- 
iwWy  edue:ited  him  to  help  him  with  his  l.uisiness  cares; 
while  after  continued  w;i telling,  days  and  nigli:s.o\er  .a 
sick  bed,  another  srm  was  saved,  but.  alas!  witti  what 
deprivation  '  The  alliiction  of  tliis  young  man,  however, 
seemed  to  open  wider  his  own  soul,  for  seldom  nj'on 
entering  the  house  did  1  miss  the  eiicery  voi.  e  or  Laugh, 
or  else  sweet  music  came  from  the  piano.  He  nherited 
lii.^  fatiier's  musical   talent,     (Jur  friend   has  goue,  his 
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ivorkwpll  dniii-,  riiKltoiisof  liisnRp  li"  seems  to  liave 
luiishf.l  Ills  r-h.uc  line.  mHIioukIi  t:iken  aw.iy  in  t.lie  hil- 
lu-y.'ixl  his  streni'lh.  lie  li;is  linne  l<i  reiiiler  liis  iieeomit 
of  tlie  lalenls  lent,  liiin.  :iilil  wliii-h  lie  neilliei  huneil  nor 
niisuseil.  (loil  nsl.  Ins  soul!  Wc  will  nil  Iteop  liis  inein- 
oiy  (;reen,  :uul  lenienilier  liis  in:iny  yiioil  deeds. 


Kubinstein's  Concerto  in  G.  Here  is  wlnit  tlie 
London  Aaidcrni/  says  of  it.  Wliiit  words  would  it 
linve  fovnid  foi-  anollier  Rubinstein  Concerto  wliieli 
iiored  a  Boston  andience  in  a  recent  concert  ol 
Tlieodore  Tliomas  ! 

Tliorc  are  few  more  tlioronglily  di.-nppointlng  compo- 
sers than  the  gl'eat  Uussian  iiianist.  That  he  possesses 
considerable  talent  and  is  hy  no  means  destitute  of  in- 
ventive power  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  deny ;  yet  liis 
lai-ger  works  never,  as  a  whole,  create  a  satisf  letoiy  im- 
pression. There  are  two  reasons  for  this;  lirst  that  the 
composer  in  his  anxiety  to  produce  something  entirely 
original  occasionally  sneceeds  in  producing  something 
abominably  and  hideously  ugly ;  and  secondly(and  much 
more  frequently)  that  he  seems  to  be  almost  wholly  desti- 
tute of  the  faculty  of  self-criticism.  The  chief  themes  of 
liis  movementsare  often.as  in  tlie  concerto  played  on  'Sat- 
urday, pleasing  enough;  biit,  having  selected  them,  one 
is  almost  tempted  to  imagine  that  Rubinstein  leaves  the 
rest  of  the  movement  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  literally 
puts  down  on  piper  the  first  notes  that  occur  to  him. 
Hence  his  thematic  developments,  on  the  proper  man- 
agement of  which  the  organic  unity  of  the  whole  move- 
ment very  largely  depends,  are  too  often  diffuse,  wild, 
and  incoherent;  side  by  side  with  passages  of  true  pow- 
er and  beauty  we  find  pages  of  the  most  dreary  "  pad- 
ding; "  and,  just  as  the  composer  has  enlisted  the  hear- 
er's sympathies  by  some  beautiful  phrase,  he  flies  off  at 
a  tangent,  and  raves  .and  storms  wildly  over  the  orches- 
tra, till  the  interest  previously  excited  is  succeeded  by  a 
feeling  of  weariness,  if  not  of  disgust.  The  third  con- 
certo is  an  instance  of  this.  Tliere  is  not  one  of  the 
three  raovemenls  of  which  it  consists  that  does  not  con- 
tain gooil  ideas,  wdiich,  with  judicious  ti-eatment,  might 
have'been  worked  into  a  most  excellent  whole;  this  is 
especiallv  the  case  with  the  finale,  the  themes  of  which 
are  really  attractive.  But  in  each  movement  there  is  so 
much  that  is  v.ague  and  incoherent,  so  much  mere  strain- 
ing after  efteet,  th.at  listening  to  the  whole  work  was  a 
severe  trial  to  the  patience  I  must  in  ju-iice  add  that 
I  am  recording  my  impressions  on  a  first  healing,  as  the 
work  was  previou'slv  unknown  to  nie;and  I  was  told 
tli.at  if  I  heard  it  haif-a-dozen  times  I  should  ihink  very 
differently  of  it.  It  m.ay  be  so;  I  will  merely  s.ay  that.it 
conversion  is  only  to  be  purcliased  at  such  a  cost,  I  pre- 
fer to  remain  in  my  present  faith. 


Liszt's  Oratorio  "  Christus." 

[From  the  K,w  York  Sun,  Fch.  28.] 

At  their  concert  last  evening,  the  Oratorio  Society  of 
Kew  York,  under  Dr.  Uamrosch's  direction,  performed 
two  works  which  were  in  as  sharp  contrast  to  each  oth- 
er as  two  musical  compositions  could  very  well  be. 

The  first  was  a  portion  of  Liszt's  Cliristmas  oratorio 
"  Christus,"  the  latter  Mendelssohn's  "  'Walpurgi.s 
Night." 

Liszt's  composition  was  partly  for  orchestra  alone  and 
partly  for  chorus  with  accompaniment  of  orchestra  and 
organ.  It  related  to  the  story  of  Christ's  birth,  and  con- 
sisted of  an  introduct'on,  a  pastorale,  and  annunciation 
[chorus^,  tue  Lat  n  hymn\St'ihut  Muter  speciosn,  the  song 
of  the  Shepherds  at  the  Cradle,  and  the  March  of  the 
Kings  of  the  East,  the  last  two  numbers  being  for  or- 
chestra. 

Here  certainly  was  an  opportunity  for  some  devotion- 
al writing  if  any  devotion  Liszt  had  in  li  in  that  he  was 
capable  of  expressing  through  the  medium  of  music. 
Apparently  he  li.'td  none,  for  certainly  he  expressed 
none.  In  fact  he  masquerades  wiih  religion  as  with 
other  things.  It  is  mere  matter  of  costuming  as  much 
as  his  Abbe's  dress  is,  .and  the  impression  given  by  so 
much  of  tlio  work  as  was  heard  last  evening  [for  happi- 
ly only  one-third  of  it  was  given]  was  of  emptiness  of 
thought  striving  tor  little  worthless  effects  and  general 
insincerity  of  purpose.  It  w.as  long  and  tedious,  unre- 
lieved liy  any  indication  of  genius  or  by  any  plirase  of 
genuine  and  orig  nal  melody.  The  attention  of  the 
hearer  goes  wandering  w^earily  out  over  the  chaos  of 
souud  tliat  Liszt  conjures  up,  seeking,  like  the  dove, for 
some  olive  branch  of  melody,  but  searching  in  vain. 
Liszt  is  a  man  wdio  pieces  together  li:tle  fragments  of 
musical  expression,  here  a  bit  for  the  oboe,  there  a  lit- 
tle plir  ise  for  the  violoncello,  occa-ionally  a  tinkle  from 
t);e  harp.  When  he  wishes  to  express  a  broad  and  grand 
thought,  he  becomes  simply  noisy.  Everything  i-  patch- 
work—a  confuse  t  medley  of  tones  an  I  p'hrases,  without 
syaiinetvy,  rel.atiou,  logical  development,  tir  sequence. 
An  I  yet  ic  is  all  put  together  with  th.^  consummate  skill 
of  a  m  in  who  understands  pei  fectly  the  whole  technique 
of  uras  c  the  art  of  effect  the  capabilities  of  e\  ery  iu- 
stnimenr,  and  how  to  coiuliiiie  tllo  e  instruments  so  as 
to  'iro  luce  all  manner  of  startling,  curious,  and  quaint 
effecis. 


If  heaven  to  .all  those  talents  had  been  pleased  to  add 
a  s|)arU  of  true  genius  and  a  lilllc  nohilil.y  and  sincerity 
of  life  :ind  purpose,  wc  might  have  h,id  a,  great  coniiio- 
ser  ill  Liszt,  As  it  is,  we  have  <nily  this  strange  com- 
lioniid  of  talent  and  <diarlat:iiiiy.  wlio,  when  he  tires  of 
the  good  things  of  this  world  and  of  the  adillalion  with 
wdiich  he  is  suifeiteii,  turns  his  mind  to  tlrcssing  ui> 
some  of  his  fancies  in  an  ccedesiastical  garb,  and  is 
lileased  to  liidieve  that  in  his  "  Christus  "  he  is  giving  to 
the  \v<nld  a  devotional  work. 

After  his  insi:  cerity  tlie  downright  earnest,  bright 
miisii!  of  Mciidelssohu's  Walpurgis  night  came  like  a 
true  refreshment, 

Tlie  Oratorio  Society  rendered  both  the  works  in  a 
praiseworthy  manner,  the  Litter  naturally  with  more 
si)irit  and  accuracy  than  the  former. 

At  theii' next  concert  they  sing  Schumann's  Paradise 
and  the  Peri. 


Bach's  Work  in  Leipzig.* 

Bacli  now  became  choir-master  of  the  Thom.as 
School,  and  intisicai  director  of  the  two  principal 
churches  at  Leipzig,  St.  Nicholas  anti  St.  Thomas, 
OS  well  as  of  the  two  smaller  ones,  St.  Peter's  and 
tile  new  churoli.  lie  undertook  tiiis  position  in  the 
year  1723,  at  tlie  age  of  thirty-eight,  and  remained 
there  twentv-se^'en  years,  till  his  deatii. 

Leipziir.  one  of  the  sfreat  centres  of  German  com- 
merce, full  of  life  and  movement,  as  Goethe  savs  "  a 
miniafure  Pai'is,  that  formed  its  own  people,"  was 
also  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  scientitic  learnin;-. 
The  university  and  its  professors  enjoyed  a  wide 
reputation.  The  city  itself,  though  subject  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  was  very  independent  in  the 
management  of  its  intei  nal  afTairs,  and  h.ad  an  almost 
reiiiuhlican  constitution.  The  proud  independence 
of  its  whole  character  stamped  itself  on  every  phase 
of  its  life.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  a  man  of 
Bach's  genius  and  lofty  aims  should  develop  his  full 
powers  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

Besides  directing  the  music  in  the  four  churches 
we  have  named,  it  was  Bach's  duty  to  teach  the 
Thomas  scholars  music.  A  certain  number  of  these 
boys  were  provided  by  legacies  with  food  and  lodg- 
in;^.  in  consideration  of  which  they  were  required  to 
perfoi'm  the  church  music,  attend  funerals,  and  g-o 
throU£,'!i  the  streets  singing  three  times  a  ^veek,  on 
Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  for  wliich  the 
owners  ol  the  houses  gave  them  some  money  towards 
their  mainten.ance. 

The  cfuivent  of  St.  Thomas,  out  of  which  the  school 
had  grown,  had  such  an  "  Ahmmeum."  or  charity 
school,  the  pupils  of  which  had  been  required  to 
sing  at  religious  ceremonies.  When  the  magistracy 
of  Lei|iziff  took  possession  of  the  convent,  a. n,  1531, 
this  custom  was  retained.  Luther  had  dime  away 
with  all  that  was  formal  and  mechanical  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  ritual,  but  he  wisiied  music  to  be 
preserved  in  the  Church,  and  had.  therefore,  urged 
that  singing  should  he  taught  in  schools,  and  "would 
not  look  it  a  schoolmaster  who  could  not  sing'." 
Thus  the  musical  functions  of  the  Alumneum  were 
substantially  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Thomas  Sciiool,  and  were  quite  compatible  with  its 
importance  as  a  seat  of  general  learning. 

The  choir  wliich  Bach  had  to  lead,  was  thus  un- 
der his  own  constant  instruction  and  superintend- 
ence, and  he  could  now  control  the  singing  in  church, 
which  he  had  never  been  able  to  do  in  the  plates 
where  it  was  led  by  the  ordinary  school  children, 
without  any  regular  instruction  or  direction.  How 
]:iarticular  the  governors  of  the  school  were  as  to 
iiaving  a  full,  well-orilered  cho-r,  appears  from  the 
rules  of  the  institution,  a.d.  172o.  chaiiters  vi.  and 
vii,,  by  which  the  tidtnission  of  boys  to  the  benefits 
of  the  institution,  and  their  continuance  in  the  same, 
were  made  dependent  on  their  musical  powers,  and 
they  were  required  to  stay  from  live  to  .six  years 
that  the  music  might  not  suffer  from  too  frequent 
changes. 

The  number  of  charity  children,  or  "Alnrani,"  as 
they  wei-e  called,  amounted  to  twenty-two  in  the 
year  15.t2,  and  had  risen  at  the  time  of  Bach's  ap- 
pointment to  fifty-five.  They  wei-e  provided  with 
dinners,  suppers,  and  lodging  in  the  school-house, 
and  receive  I  allowances  of  money  besides. 

The  singing-school  of  6t.  Thomas  had  had  an  ex- 
cellent succession  of  masters  for  a  long  time,  and 
under  them  the  institution  had  risen  to  sucli  a  height 
of  excellence  that  many  boys  out  of  foreign,  espec- 
ially Protestant,  countries — Prussia.  Hungary,  Po- 
land, Denmark,  and  Sweden — came  there. 

Bach's  duties  here  included  the  inspection  of  the 
school  evei'V  third  week  (the  rector,  tir  head-master, 
and  con-rector,  or  assistant-master,  taking  their 
turns  the  other  two  weeks),  which  occupied  hitn 
from   5  A.M,  in  summer,  and   from  6  a.m,   in    winter. 

*Fiom  The  r.ife  of  J .  SF:nASTIA^■  B,lcn.  An  ,\bridged 
Transliti. Ill  from  the  German  of  C  II  BiTTKH,l.iy  Janet 
E.  K.vY-SHurTLEWOKTii,  London,  1S73. 


Besides  this  he  taught  the  first  class  music  (the 
second  class  was  taught  under  his  directions  by  an 
inferior  master),  arranged  how  the  singing  was  to 
be  ]>erfornied  at  every  service  in  the  four  churches 
already  mentioned,  dividing  hisp'jpils  so  as  to  form 
choirs-in  each  of  them,  and  went  with  them  to  ev- 
ery funeral,  superintending  the  singing  of  the  fu- 
neral hymns  introduced  by  IjUther.  If  at  a  funeral 
iiny  one  wished  a  cantata  or  motet  to  be  sung  in- 
stead of  the  ordinary  hymns,  he  might  not  consent 
in  every  case,  but  only  il  the  person  to  be  buried 
was  of  distinguished  position  or  a  benefactor  of  the 
church  or  schools.  He  was  to  keep  an  inventory  of 
the  music  and  instruments,  and  .see  to  their  being 
well  taken  care  of ;  also  to  stijierintend  the  organ- 
ists and  other  musicians  of  the  two  princijtal  church- 
es, and  to  see  that  the  boys  wasted  no  time  when 
they  went  in  procession  through  the  town,  so  th,at 
they  might  lose  none  of  their  studies. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  with  precision  what  pay 
Bach  received  at  Leipzig,  as  he  derived  most  of  his 
income  from  occasional  sources.  He  had  lodginj^ 
and  firewood  free,  and  liis  fixed  salary  was  87  tha- 
lers  12  groschen  (about  £l:i)per  annum,  besides 
16  scheffel  of  corn  —  l^i  thalers  .3  groschen  (about 
£2)  ftir  wood  and  candles,  and  1  thaler  8  groschen 
(3s.  lOd.)  interest  on  a  legacy.  The  rest  of  the  in- 
come was  made  up  by  fees  from  1  thaler  (3  shillings) 
upwards,  lor  the  [ierformances  of  the  choir  at  funer- 
als, weddings,  concerts,  etc.  He  was  thus  much 
better  off  tlian  he  had  ever'  been  before;  be  bad  not 
enough  to  grow  rich,  but  quite  sufficient  to  live 
very  comfortably,  even  with  his  large  lamily,  in 
those  days  wlien  provisions  were  cheap. 

Before  entering  on  his  ofiice  he  was  required  to 
sign  a  paper  with  fourteen  conditions,  one  of  wljieh 
bound  him  not  to  make  the  niusie  in  church  too 
long,  and  not  "  operatic."  but  rather  "  such  as  to  en- 
courage tlie  hearers  to  devotion." 

There  was  music  on  alternate  Sundays  at  the  two 
principal  churches  under  Bach's  direction,  and  the 
order  of  services  in  them  was  as  follows  : — 

On  Sund.iy,  early  service  at  6.30  a.m.,  at  which 
the  "  horte,"  retained  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  were  sung. 

Full  service  at  7.30  as  follows: — 

(1)  A  prelude. 

(2)  A  motet  or  anthem  on  festivals. 

(0)  Kyrie. 

(4)  Gloria  in  excelsis. 

(5)  Prelude. 

(6)  The  Lord  be  with  yon. 

(7)  A  prelude  and  hymn. 
(S)  The  epistle, 

(9)  Prelude  .and  hymn. 

(10)  The  gospel. 

(11)  Prelude  and  creed. 

(12)  Sermon  and  hymn. 

(13)  Prayer  and  announcements. 

(14)  Prelude  and  hymn. 

(15)  ConiTnunion. 

(16)  Offertory  and  blessing. 

(17)  Closing  hymn. 
Noonday  service  at  11.30  A.  M. : — 

(1)  Prel;ide. 

(2)  Motet,  or,  on  ftast  days.  Cantata. 

(3)  Prelude  and  hymn. 

(4)  Psalm  and  prayers. 

(5)  Prelude  and  hymn. 

(6)  Sermon  and  hymn. 

(7)  Prayers. 

(8)  Prelude  and  bvmn, 

(9)  Offertory  and  blessing. 
(10)  Hymn,  " 

Afternoon  service  began  at  1,30  p,m,,  and  after 
that,  .about  4  p  M.,  came  christenings  and  weddings. 

Besides  this  there  was  a  short  service  every  day 
of  the  week  at  each  of  the  churclies,  in  the  morning 
at  the  one,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  the  other  alter- 
nately, and  the  choristers  of  the  Thomas  School 
sang  at  each. 

Bach  composed  many  of  the  motets,  preludes, 
cantatas,  etc..  for  these  services  himself  He  worked 
hard,  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  good 
result  of  his  labors,  and  he  much  enjoyed  playing 
on  the  great  organ  of  St,  Thomas's  Chui'ch,  an  in- 
strument which  was  i-oally  worthy  of  so  great  a 
master.  There  were  two  organs  in  this  church,  a 
large  and  a  small  one;  both  were  used  when  the 
Jlatthiiiis  Passion  was  performed  A.i>,  1729, 

In  the  midst  of  his  manifold  occupations  Bach 
still  found  time  to  study  the  works  of  his  confem- 
]>oraries,  Cofiies  exist  in  his  handwriting  ofa  JIass 
by  Palestrina,  parts  of  two  Masses  by  Lotti,  a  Mag- 
nificat i)y  Caldara,  and  one  by  Zeleuka,  an  Oi'atorio 
by  Handel,  a  Passiousmusik  by  Kaiser,  and  one  by 
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Graun,  ft  short  Mass  by  'Wilrlfrer,  sixfpi'n  Cantatas 
by  J.  Ludwii^  Bacli,  a  Cnnrerto  by  'IVlemann.  and 
several  jiieces  (or  the  jiiano  by  W,  Friedemann 
Bach. 

The  workg  he  composed  at  Leijjzij;  are  perfect 
speeimens  of  his  riper  style.  One  of  their  cliarac- 
teristics  is  the  perfection  of  each  part  as  an  inde- 
pendent melody,  wliile  at  the  same  time  all  the  parts 
top^ether  mal^e  a  jjerfect  liarmony.  For  instance, 
in  liis  double  choruses  with  instrumental  accom- 
jianitnent  each  voice  iias  a  melodious  part  to  sin^, 
eacii  chorus  is  beautiful  by  itself,  the  accompani- 
ment alone  is  a  perfect  piec<*  <tf  music,  and  the  whole 
tocether  constitutes  a  tjrand  harmony. 

Tlie  ori<;*inal  manuscripts  of  his  works  are  full  of 
corrections  and  alterations,  showinsr  tliat  their  pro- 
duction cost  him  no  small  amnunt  of  hdior. 

Tlie  directfirs  wht)  preceded  Rach  at  Leipzis^uscd 
to  choose  the  cantatas  or  motets  to  be  sum^  in  the 
churches  qui'e  arliitraril3',  without  anv  ren^ard  to 
their  connection  vvith  the  rest  of  the  service.  But 
Bach  felt  thaf,  unless  these  elaborate  pieces  of  music 
wyre  really  made  a  means  of  edification,  they  were 
mere  intellectual  pastimes,  suitable  for  a  concert, 
but  an  inti'rruption  to  divine  worship;  and  he 
thouirht  tliat  liicy  could  best  edify  Ihe  conr;re;ra'ion 
if  tlieir  subject  were  the  themes  to  which  attention 
was  specially  directed  in  the  service  and  sermon  of 
the  day.  He  there  ore  made  it  a  rule  to  ascertain 
Irom  the  clersymen  of  the  four  churches  the  texts 
of  the  sermons  for  the  following  Sunday,  and  to 
choose  Cantatas  on  the  same  or  corresjcndiiii;  texts. 
As  most  of  the  eleriry  were  in  the  habit  (}f  preach- 
inir  on  thei^ospel  of  the  day  the  service  thus  became 
a  harmonious  whole,  and  tlie  attentitm  of  the  con- 
ijrei^ation  was  not  divided  between  a  variety  of 
subjects.  The  clergyman  of  hin;hcst  standing;  at 
Leipzi;;,  Superintendent  Deylini;.  a  preacher  of 
cjreat  elor|Uence  and  theological  learniuLC.  co-o|ieiat- 
ed  heartily  with  Bach  in  this  scheme.  .\  •series  of 
Cantatas'^'  for  every  Sunday  and  festival  for  five  years 
— about  380  in  all-  ^-as  composed  bv  Bach,  chiefly 
durini^  the  first  years  of  his  stay  at  Leipzii;.  Un- 
fortunately many  of  these  are  lost,  but  ISfi  for 
prrticular  days,  and  32  without  any  days  specified, 
still  remain.  Their  music  is  so  comjdetelv  in  char- 
acter with  the  subject  of  the  words  as  to  form  a 
perfect  exposition  of  the  text.  In  some  the  orches- 
tral introductions  and  accompaniments  are  made  il- 
lustrative of  the  scene  of  the  text,  as  for  instance  in 
one  on  Chri-st's  nppeariu'.;  to  his  disciples  in  the 
eveninix  after  his  resurrecticin,  the  introduction  is  of 
a  soft  oalminn^  character,  representing^  the  pe.aceful- 
ness  of  eveniuix  and  of  the  whole  scene.  Another, 
an  the  text,  "  Like  as  the  rain  and  snow  fall  from 
heaven,"  is  introduced  by  a  symphony  in  which  the 
sound  of  (gently  fallino;  rain  is  imitated.  In  others 
tile  instrumental  parts  and  some  of  the  voices  ex- 
press the  feeliuijcs  excited  by  meditation  on  the 
Wfirds.  Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  a  chorus  in 
which  the  words  of  the  text  are  repeated  and  as  it 
were  commented  on,  a  simple  voice,  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  few  instruments,  breaks  otT  into  some 
well  known  hymn  in  a  similar  strain  of  thought  or 
feeline;. 

The  form  of  the  Cantata  was  generally  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

An  orchestral  introduction  ; 

A  chorus,  usually  the  most  impressive  part  of  the 
wlndc,  intended  to  tune  the  minds  of  the  hearers  to 
the  spirit  of  the  text  ; 

Recitations  and  solo  airs,  models  of  musical  paint- 
ing, more  calculated  to  occupy  the  intellect  and  il- 
lustrate the  meaning  of  the  words  than  to  catch  the 
ear  by  their  m(dr)dv  ; 

Lastly,  a  chorale,  or  hymn  tune  in  four  parts, 
with  elaborate  instrumental  accompaniment. 

But  Bach  frequently  departed  from  this  general 
order  of  succession  ;  in  some  cantatas  he  begins 
with  a  chorale,  in  others  with  a  recitative  or  solo 
air,  etc.  » 

The  words  are  adajitations  of  texts  of  scripture 
and  of  hymns;  the  scri)>ture  texts  often  altered  so 
as  to  suit  the  music  ;  in  many,  a  rhyming  comment, 
generally  abstract  and  do^jmatical,  with  awkward 
rhymes  and  unjioetical  forms  of  expression,  is  sung 
to  the  airs;  and  as  Bach's  music  is  senerally  a 
faithful  exposition  of  the  words,  the  character  of 
tliese  rhymes  is  one  reason  why  many  of  his  airs 
sounil  unmelodious  to  modern  ears. 

The  independence  of  the  orchestral  accompani- 
ment from  the  siniring,  and  of  the  part  of  each  in- 
strument from  the  others,  makes  this  music  extreme- 
ly difticult  to  plaj-.     The  introductions  to  the  can- 

•What  theie  Cantatas  were  couUl  be  jurtced  liv  the 
specimen  c"ven  in  last  Thursilnv's  .Symphony  Concert.— 
And  he  composed  one  for  every  Sunday !— ed. 


tatas,  often  important  enough  to  deserve  the  name 
of  symphonies,  were  among  the  earliest  pieces  writ- 
ten for  purely  orchestral  performance. 

It  is  curious  to  remember  that  the  sacred  canta- 
tas were  not  composed  for  universal  fame  or  for  a 
musical  public,  but  for  the  use  of  congregations  who 
probably  looked  on  them  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
service, "and  thought  little  ab<iut  the  merits  of  their 
composition.  In  those  days  art  critici«m  was  in  its 
infancy,  and  they  were  scarcely  noticed  beyond 
the  walls  of  Leipzig  till  after  the  composer's  death. 

Some  critics,  Zelter,  Von  Wiuterfeld.  and  others, 
have  found  fault  with  the  operalir  character  of  Bach's 
cantatas,  and  thtir  unfitness  for  Divine  service.  It 
is  true  there  are  few  clioirs  or  orchestras  capable  of 
performiiiir  them  without  much  study,  and  the  con- 
irregation  jfiins  in  no  part  of  them  except  in  the 
chorales;  perhajis  aNo  there  are  few  congregatitms 
sufficiently  musical  to  a]i]ireciate  them.  But  the 
real  difference  between  sacred  and  secular  music 
lies  in  the  frame  of  mind  jiroduced  in  the  hearers; 
and  Bach's  cantatas,  whetlier  performed  in  a  church 
or  a  concert  hall — with  or  without  sacred  words — 
inspire  purely  devotional  feelinjs  ;  whereas  there  is 
much  ninsic  set.  to  solemn  words  and  performed  in 
ciiurches  that  leaves  the  hearers  worldly,  morbid, 
or  frivolous.  Bach  borrowed  some  forms  from  the 
newest  and  best  operatic  comp'isitions  of  his  titne, 
as  he  was  perfectly  justified  in  doinc: ;  for  art  makes 
jirogress  by  each  artist  availing  himself  of  tiie  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  of  liis  ]iredecessors,  in  oth- 
er branches  as  well  as  his  own.  The  mere  use  of 
forms  whicli  were  also  used  in  the  opera  could  not 
make  the  spirit  of  his  music  theatrical. 

By  other  critics,  on  the  contrary.  Bach  has  been 
called  a  "  iiietist."  He  was  in  truth  a  sincere 
Christian  ;  anil  his  deep  religious  feeling  is  shown 
throuirhout  his  life.  He  was  a  zealous  Lutheran  : 
his  heallhy  mind  was  not  troubled  with  doubts,  but 
he  had  not,  like  so  ir.any,  passively  remained  in  the 
church  in  which  he  was  brought  ii|) ;  he  had  made 
its  creed  his  own  by  faithful  study  and  mature  re- 
flection ;  had  embraced  it  with  his  understanding, 
and  impressed  it  on  his  Iieart,  and  his  lif'  was 
shaped  in  conformity  to  it.  But  with  all  this  he 
was  very  unlike  the  so-called  I'ieti'^ls. 

Akin  to  Bach's  attachment  to  the  Lutheran  Church 
was  his  loyalty  to  its  founder.  When  he  made  a 
chorale  of  Luther's  the  i^roiindwork  of  one  of  his 
cantatas,  he  altered  not  a  note  of  the  old  Reformer's 
composition,  but  only  cnriidied  it  by  varying  in- 
strumental and  vocal  ncconipanimeiits. 

Besides  the  Cantatas,  eiijhteen  Motets  bv  Bach  ex- 
ist. He  composed  at  least  ten  more,  as  we  kno'V 
from  old  catalogues,  but  tliey  have  been  lost.  In 
1798,  when  Mozart  visited  Leipzig,  Doles,  then 
musical  director  of  the  Thomas  .School,  played  one 
of  Bach's  motets,  "  Siniret  deni  Ilerrn  ein  neues 
Lied."  Mozart  was  enchanted  with  it,  asked  to  see 
more  motets  by  the  composer,  and  spent  some  hours 
looking  ihroujh  them. 

Bach  also  wrote  several  secular  pieces  during  his 
first  years  at  Leipzig  ;  a  cantata  for  the  birthday  ol 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-\Veissenfi'ld,  afterwards  used  on 
the  respective  birthdays  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Wei- 
mar  and  the  King  of  Saxony  ;  another  for  the  birth- 
day of  the  Princess  Charlotte  Fricderike.  who  had 
just  married  his  former  [latron  a.'d  friend.  Prince 
Leopold  of  .-VnlialtCdthen  ;  and  all  the  music,  a  can- 
tata and  other  pieces,  performed  when  King  Fred- 
crick  Augustus  visited  Leipzig  in  17"27. 

The  next  occasion  for  which  he  wrote  was  a  sad 
one,  a  solemn  service  to  the  memory  of  Queen 
Christine  Eberhardine,  who  died  on  the  .'ith  Sep- 
tember. 17'27.  at  her  castle  at  Fretzsch,  whither  she 
had  retired  after  having  declined  to  renounce  the 
Lutheran  faith  for  the  sake  of  the  Polish  crown. 
Slie  was  beloved  and  respected  throughout  .Saxony 
for  this  act  of  devotion  to  her  church,  and  for  her 
many  other  virtues. 

Almost  all  B.ach's  pupils  at  Leipzig  became  excel- 
lent organists,  and  have  no  doubt  helped  to  spread 
his  improved  style  of  church  music  throughout 
Germany.  He  was  very  particular  about  touch  and 
fingering,  and  the  position  of  the  hand  in  playing, 
and  made  his  pupils  practise  five-fin;;er  exercises  for 
several  months  before  he  would  allow  them  to  play 
anything  else.  If  they  grew  tired  of  this  after  a 
few  months,  he  composed  easy  jiieces,  equally  in- 
tended to  exercise  (he  fincers.  for  them.  The  six 
easy  preludes  and  fifteen  inventions  mentioned  in 
Chapter  V.  were  composed  for  this  purpose. 

He  would  not  teach  any  to  compose  who  did  not 
shows  signs  of  talent,  or  the  power  ol  thinking  niu- 
sical  thou2:hts. 

Among  his  most  distinguished  pupils,  besides  his 
three   sons  and  his   son-indaw,   Johann  Cliristoph 


Altnikol,  organist  at  Xaumhurg,  were  the  follow 
ing  :  — 

J.  Lndwig  Krebs,  son  of  his  AVeimnr  pupil,  J. 
Tobias  Krebs,  who  studied  under  him  nine  years, 
and  became  one  of  the  best  organists  and  composers 
of  his  time.  Bach  himself  says  of  him.  "  I  have 
only  caught  one  cr  iw-fish  (Krebs)  in  my  stream 
(Bach)." 

J.  Friedrich  Doles,  already  mentioned  as  musical 
director  at  the  Tliomas  School  at  the  time  of  Mo- 
zart's visit. 

J.  Friedrich  Agrieola,  pianist  and  composer  at  the 
court  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  Graun's  successor 
as  conductor  of  the  orchestra  at  Berlin. 

Carl  Friedrich  Abel,  a  celebrated  performer  on 
the  vli>!a  di  gamba  at  the  court  of  Queen  Charlotte  in 
England. 

,1.  Schneider,  afterwards  organist  at  St.  Nicholas, 
Leipzig  ;  said  to  have  pl.ayed  the  best  preludes  ever 
heard  in  that  town  next  to  Bach's. 

J.  Philip  Kirnberger.  the  best  musical  theorist  of 
the  ei'.;hteenth  century,  author  of  a  book  on  Bach's 
method  of  teaching,  and  theory  of  composition,  en- 
titled. "Kunstdes  reinen  Satzes."' 

.1.  Christian  Kittel.  who  made  Bach's  art  of  organ- 
playing  known  to  posterity  in  a  work  entitled 
"  Angehender  jiraktische  Orijanist." 

Lorenz  Cliristoph  Mizler,  Bach's  earliest  biogra- 
pher,   and  founder  of  the  musical  society  at    I.eip- 

Kirnberirer.  when  he  began  to  take  lessons  of 
Bach,  worked  so  hard  that  he  (ell  ill  of  an  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  was  confined  to  his  room  (-iirhteen 
weeks.  In  the  intervals,  wdien  he  wa?  free  from 
fever,  he  continued  to  work  with  extraordinary  dil- 
igence, and  Bach,  remarking  this,  offered  to  come 
to  his  house,  as  it  was  bad  for  him  to  go  out,  and  in- 
convenient to  send  his  manuscripts  backwards  and 
forwards.  Kirnberijer  said  to  his  master  one  (\ny  he 
could  never  be  trratefiil  enough  for  his  kindness,  and 
the  ))ains  he  took.  "  Say  nothing  about  gratitude, 
my  dear  Kirnberger."  Bach  replied  ;  "  I  am  glad 
you  wish  to  study  music  thoroughly,  and  it  only 
dejiends  on  yourself  to  make  all  I  have  learnt  your 
own.  I  ask  nothing  of  you  but  the  assurance  that 
you  will  in  time  hand  this  small  knowledi^e  on  to 
odier  good  pu|Mls.  who  may  not  be  content  with  the 
or<linarv   Lirum  larum." 

Besides  all  his  duties  at  T^eipzig.  Bach  was  fre- 
quently sent  for  to  examine  organs  at  distant  places, 
and  to  test  the  proficiency  of  candidates  for  posi- 
tions ns  organist-s.  His  contemporaries  duly  val- 
ued his  knowledge  and  his  skill  in  idnyiiig,  however 
they  may  have  estimated  his  comjiositions. 

It  is  wonderful  that  durini;  these  busy  years  Bach 
wrote  his  greatest  works,  the  Passionmusiken.  They 
were  finished  in  1729.  Accor<lingto  his  two  biogra- 
phers, Mizler  and  Forkel,  he  wrote  five  of  these 
works,  but  only  two  remain,  the  Mntthaus-Passion. 
an<l  the  Johannes-Passion.  They  were  primarily 
intended  to  be  jierformed  in  churches,  and  one  feat- 
ure in  which  th.-y  iliffer  from  other  oratorios  is  the 
introduction  of  cliorales  in  which  the  cjngregation 
were  intended  to  join. 

Similar  half-dramatic  compositions  on  .sacred 
themes  !md  existed  long  before  Bach's  time.  It 
had  been  the  custom  in  many  parts  of  Germany, 
from  ancient  times  (as  it  is  in  some  places  still),  to 
give  dramatic  representations  of  our  Lord's  passion 
in  the  churches  in  Holy  Week  and  at  Easter.  In 
these  old  "  Passions-spielen,"  as  they  were  called, 
the  chorale  in  which  the  congregation  joined  had 
always  formed  an  important  part. 

The  .Johannes  Passion,  or  Passion  according  to 
St.  .lohn's  Gospel,  was  composed  first,  and  is  the 
simpler  of  the  two.  Its  words  were  arranged  either 
by  Bach  himself,  or  under  his  direction,  and  resem- 
ble those  arransed  by  Broeke.  of  Hamburgh,  and 
set  to  Handel's.  Telemann's,  Kaiser's,  and  Matthe- 
son's  Pnssionsmusiken. 

Originally  the  Johannes-Passion  began  with  the 
chorale  "  0  Jlensch.  bewein'  dein'  Siinde  gross." 
which  Bach  afterwards  transposed  to  the  close  of 
the  first  part  of  the  Matthaus  Passion,  when  he 
wrote  the  present  introductory  chorus  for  the  older 
work. 

The  Matthaus-Passion,  or  Passion  according  to 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  is  richer  and  fuller,  and  more 
generally  admired  than  the  other.  It  was  first 
performed  at  afternoon  service  on  Good  Friday, 
1729,  at  St.  Thomas's  Church.  Leipzig,  the  first  part 
before,  the  second  after  the  sermon.  Bach  was  so 
much  in  advance  of  his  age,  that  this  great  master- 
piece was  merely  valued  by  its  hearers  as  a  reli"- 
ious  exercise,  till  a  later  ge"neration  had  been  edu- 
cated by  other  great  composers  to  understand  its 
beauty.     It  was  not  heard  in  public  again  for  one 
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hundred  j'oars  nft?r  its  first.  a]ipc:irnnre,  till  Mi.^n- 
dclssohn  incitod  Mio  Rerliii  Academy  to  perform  it 
on  Mie  Ifitof  Mareli.  1K1><). 

'^I'lie  words  arc  partly  taken  from  t)»e  twenty-sixili 
and  twontv-seventli  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  and 
from  hymns,  partly  verses  written  by  C.  F.  llenri- 
ci,  commonly  called  Picander.  Tlio  }:i;'ospel  narrative 
is  interpreted  by  the  reflections  of  tiie  ideal  Olirist- 
ian  Church,  formins;  two  choruses.  "The  Dau;^hter 
of  Zi(in."  and  "The  Faithful,"  as  thoy  are  called  by 
ricandcr.  These  perform  the  same  part  as  tlie 
chorus  of  ft  Greek  traf^edy.  following'  and  comment- 
iui:;  on  the  narrative,  but  Pieander's  words  are  not 
always  poetical  ;  in  many  parts  they  offend  modern 
taste. 

Not  so  the  music.  WJiat  has  already  been  said  of 
Bach's  style  of  composition — the  jicrfeet  harmonies 
into  which  a  number  of  independent  melodious  parts 
are  interwoven,  tlie  dramatic  character  of  recitatives 
and  airs,  tlie  indejiendent  beauty  of  accompaniments 
— applies  in  a  higher  degree  to  this,  his  greatest 
■work. 

Tiie  instrumental  parts  are  written  for  two  organs 
and  a  double  orchestra,  consisting  of  oboes,  flutes, 
and  stringed  instruments;  drums  and  brass  instru- 
ments are  excluded  as  being  out  of  character  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  subject. 

The  words  spoken  by  the  difTerent  persons  of  the 
sacred  drama,  including  the  Evangelist  who  relates 
the  history,  are  given  as  recitatives.  The  parts  of 
the  Evangelist  and  subordinate  persons  are  highly 
declamatory,  with  very  simple  accompaniments,  but 
our  Saviour's  words  are  set  to  expressive  melodies, 
still  keeping  the  form  of  recitatives,  with  a  fuller 
accompaniment  of  stringed  instruments. 

In  the  choruses  representing  the  Jewish  people, 
the  stormy  passions  of  the  multitude  are  given  most 
vividly.  When  we  consider  the  quiet  times  in 
"which  Bach  lived,  and  thepeaceableness  of  the  pop- 
ulations that  surrounded  him,  we  are  struck  with 
the  powerful  imagination  that  enabled  him  to  paint 
so  truly  what  he  had  never  seen — the  furies  of  an 
excited  mob. 

The  impression  of  horror  produced  hy  these 
scenes  is  softened  by  the  airs  and  choruses  sung 
by  tlie  ideal  church,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
wliole. 

Fifteen  chorales  are  introduced;  the  melody  of 
one,  "  0  Hanpt  voU  Blut  und  "Wunden,'  is  repeated 
five  times  to  different  words.  The  secondary  parts, 
the  contralto  and  tenor  voices,  are  so  varied  as  to 
give  it  a  different  character  each  time  to  suit  the 
different  words. 

On  this,  his  masterpiece,  as  on  all  his  other 
works.  Bach  inscribed  the  initials  S.  D.  G.,  Soli  Deo 
gloria. 

Music  in  London. 

Jo.\cinM  AT  THE  MoND.VT  "  Pocs."  (From  the  Mu- 
sical World,  Feb.  26). 

In  Herr  Joachim,  perfect  mechanism  and  perfect  in- 
tellii^ence  go  hand  in  hand;  his  reading  and  execution 
of  "  classical  "  music— and,  to  his  cretUt  he  it  said,  he 
condescends  to  nothing  less— are  on  a  par.  "With  his  ac- 
customed modesty  and  indifference  to  self  display,  the 
pieces  selected  for  his  first  appearance  were  exclusively 
such  as  fellow-artists  might  take  part  in.  He  introduced 
no  solo,  though  there  was  probably  not  one  among  the 
immense  audience  assembled  who  would  not  have  been 
delighted  to  hear  him  give  something  in  which  he  might 
shine  unaided.  He  led  Mendelssohn's  second  quintet 
[B  flat  I,  and  Beethoven's  fourth  trio  for  stringed  instru- 
ments [C  minor]— in  the  former  his  associates  being  MM. 
L.  Ries,  Straus,  Zerblni,  and  Piatti;  in  the  latter,  Herr 
Straus  and  Signor  Piatti.  He  also  played,  with  Mdlle. 
Marie  Krebs,  Beethoven's  sonata  for  pianoforte  and  -vio- 
lin, jS'o.  3,  Op.  30  [G  major].  In  the  magnificent  adagio 
of  Mendelssohn's  quintet  Herr  Joachim  may,  in  familiar 
phrase,  be  said  to  have  "  surpnssed  himself."  "We  can 
remember  nothing  more  pathetic  than  his  delivery  of 
the  opening  subject,  or  more  eloquently  touching  than 
his  reading  of  the  second  theme,  which  shines  out  so 
brightly  in  contrast  with  what  precedes  it.  The  simjile, 
quaint,  and  unnfTected  sl/c?;'!  Av;is  rondered  in  perfec- 
tion; and  the  ;f;/f//p.  one  of  Mrndebsnhn's  most  nupet- 
uous  and  in esistible  quick  muvi-meiit^,  brought  out  in 
stron-^  relief  all  the  fire  and  vivacity  which  Herr  Joachim 
can  put  forth  with  such  true  effect  when  called  upon. 
How  adniirablv  he  w:is  supported  by  Signor  Piatti  on  the 
violoni-ell'>  mav  1"'  en^ilvrredited.  The  entire  perform- 
ance wat=.  ii  riiii..,Hh,ii>U\  and  deserved  all  the  enthusi- 
astic appl.iu-r  iir.N.w.'.l  v\iM>n  it.  That  the  trio  in  which 
Beethoven  ]>iu\cvl  himself  worthiest  rival  of  Mozart  [who 
died  only  seven  years  before  it  was  composed]  was 
equally  well  given  it  is  scarcely  requisite  to  state,  or  that 
tiie  fainiliar  sonata  of  the  same  .^omposer,  in  the  hands 
of  [lerr  Joachim  and  his  aoeiuiipii^hrd  partner,  Mdlle. 
Marie  Krebs.  wasall  thatcouMlu' wi-hed,  Mdlle.  Krebs 
chose  for  her  solo  the  trying  and  difficult  Toccata  iuC  of 


Knhcrt  Schumrinn.  her  facilt^  and  brillhint  execution  of 
which  has  more  than  once  been  recorded.  Jiclng  twice 
called  bacl-:,  .sIk-  played  llic.  '•  7'r"/(>nr.nfi/T7-f7i^' — one  of 
those  fantasy  jmcccs "which  Hchiijn:inn's  hi;ihly  endowed 
\vi(lo\v  has  made  fandliar  In  the  I'^n-rlish  puldic.  Two 
JJi'ihr  by  HcliubiTt,  and  two  hy  llcrr  llriihmft.  weresung 
with  great  intelligence  ami  "charm  by  Mdlle.  Sopliie 
Lowe,  who  was  ably  accompanied  on  the  pianoforte  by 
Mr.  Zerbini. 

At  the  concert  on  Monday  next  Herr  Joachim  is  to  lead 
Sclmbcrt's  quartet  in  D  minor,  and  t<i  ])erforra  the  well- 
Ivuown  Chaconne,  with  variations,  of  J.  8.  Batdl. 

The  Bach  Kevivat^.  Lovcr^s  of  Bach's  music  will  be 
pleascrl  to  learn  that  two  performances  of  his  great  !Mass 
in  B  nvnor,  will  take  place  at  St.  James's  Hali,  In  the 
last  "week  of  April,  and  the  first  week  of  May  respective- 
ly. A  fine  amateur  chorus  has  had  rehearsals,  for  a  long 
time  past  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Freake,  under  the 
direction  of  Herr  Otto  Goldschmidt.  who  -ivill  conduct 
the  public  concei-ts.  Among  the  members  of  this  chorus 
are  "Jenny  Lind,''  Florence  Marshall,  and  other  distin- 
guished vo'taries  of  the  art.  The  thanks  of  all  music- 
lovers  are  due  to  Herr  Goldschmidt,  for  taking  the  initi- 
ative in  this  important  matter.— Concorrfea. 

'•  St.  John  Passion  Music  "  is  to  be  given  on  the  Fri- 
days in  Lent  at  the  church  of  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  on  a 
plan  similar  to  that  adopted  last  year,  namely,  with  a 
full  chorus  and  small  complete  orchestra.— T/ie  Musical 
Standard. 

(7o7icortf/a  states  that  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
Dr.  Stainer,  the  performance  of  Bach's  "Matthew  Pas- 
sion "  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  will  this  year  be  conducted 
by  Mr.  Barnby. 

A  PuRCELL  Society.  On  Monday  last  a  meeting  was 
convened  at  the  house  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  desira- 
bleness of  establishing  a  Purcell  Society,  with  the  object 
of  publishing  and  performing  the  many  works  of  our 
great  English  master  which  are  still  in  MS.  The  initia- 
tive had  been  taken  by  Mr.  AV.  H.  Cummings,  in  response 
to  whose  call  the  following  gentlemen  assembled:— Sir 
John  Goss  and  i\Ir.  Hopkins  |who  represented  the  old 
Purcell  Club],  Mr.  Julian  Marshall,  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Littleton.  Letters  of  apology  for  non- 
attendance,  and  expressing  sympathy  with  the  object  of 
the  meeting,  had  been  received  by  Mr.  Cummini^s,  from 
Sir  F.  Gore  Onseley,  Professor  Macfarren,  Mr.  Henry 
Leslie,  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  Dr.  Stainer,  Mr.  Henrj" 
Smart,  Mr.  AVilUam  Chappcll,  and  many  others.  The 
reading  of  these  was  followed  by  fhe  election  of  Sir  John 
Goss  to  the  chair— Mr.  Alfred  Littleton  acting  as  secre- 
tary— and  the  consideration  of  the  rules  upon  which  the 
proposed  Society  sliall  be  based.  As  the  results  of  the 
deliberation  will  have  to  be  formulated  and  submitted  to 
an  adjourned  meeting,  particulars  respecting  them 
would  be  premature.  Enough,  that  there  is  reason  to 
anticipate  the  establishment  of  a  Society  competent  to 
do  justice  to  the  memory  and  achievements  of  a  man 
whom  It  has  been  the  fasiiion  to  praise  without  the  zeal 
that  springs  from  knowledge,  but  who  is  worthy  of  a 
better  kind  of  honor.— Co?;corf?;'a,  Feb.  26. 
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OCR  Music  Tages.  The  Part  Song  by  Hauptmnnn, 
continued  in  tliis  numlier,  is  taken  liy  permission  from 
"  Germ,Tn  Part  Songs,"  eciiteil  liy  N.  H.  Alles,  pub- 
lished by  Oliyer  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Concerts. 

Tlie  sixth  and  last  of  Theodore  Thomas'  .sscries  of 
Six  Symphony  Concerts  took  place  on  Wednesday 
evening  March  1.  The  audience  was  very  large. 
The  programme  offered  simply  two  great  works  : 
the  Magnificat  in  D,  by  Bach,  of  which  we  translat- 
ed an  an.alysis  by  Robert  Franz  in  our  last  number, 
and  the  great  Schubert  Symphony  (of  "  the  heav- 
enly length")  in  C,  so  lately  given  in  a  Harvard 
Concert. 

The  Marjnificat  was  iicard  in  Boston  for  the  first 
time  ;  it  had  been  given  in  this  country  only  once 
before,  and  under  the  same  leadership,  namely  at 
the  Cincinnati  Festival  last  Spring.  The  choruses 
were  sung  by  the  Sh.arland  Choral  Society,  num- 
bering about  300  mixed  voices.  The  orchestral 
score  was  given  as  completed  by  Franz,  including 
an  Organ  part,  which  was  intrusted  to  our  most 
competent  of  organists,  Mr.  Johx  K.  P.une.  The  vo- 
cal solos,  divided  like  the  choruses,  into  first  and 
second  ,Soprano,  Contralto.  Tenor  and  Bass,  were 
suns  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Oakes,  Mrs. 
E.  Flora  Barrv,  and  Messrs.  Wm.  J.,  and  John-  F. 


Winch.  Here  cert.ainly  were  ample  means  for  an 
elTeclive  and  complete  performance. 

But  the  result  was  disappointing;  the  audience 
did  not  get  a  clear  perception  of  the  significance 
and  beauty  of  the  work,  and  it  fell  far  short  of  mak- 
ing a  profound  impression.  The  reasons  are  obvi- 
ous. In  the  first  place,  if  we  may  venture  an  opin- 
ion, the  Marjmfical  (although  we  have  studied  it 
enough  to  feel  and  know  that  it  is  a  great  work)  was 
not  precisely  the  fittest  work  to  choose  for  the  init- 
iation of  a  public  into  the  gjories  of  this  to  them 
new  world  of  Bach.  It  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
with  its  ecclesiastical  Latin  text,  a  more  form.il  com- 
position than  his  sacred  Cantatas  (as  a  general  rule), 
or  his  Motets  and  Passions.  Then  the  performance 
fell  far  short  of  what  had  been  expected.  It  was 
crude,  cold,  constrained,  uneasy ;  no  one  seemed  at 
home  in  the  music,  or  to  have  caught  its  spirit. 
And  why  ?  Partly  no  doubt  from  want  of  more  re- 
hearsal, both  of  soloists  and  chorus  ;  partly  because 
the  solos  were  (for  the  most  part)  not  in  the  hands 
of  singers  who  could  be  said  to  have  much  of  the 
Bach  culture  or  the  Bach  feeling,  or  into  whom 
that  warm  and  quickening  sun  had  yet  penetrated 
more  than  skin  deep  ;  but  more  and  primarily  be- 
cause that  .spirit  seemed  not  to  possess  the  soul  o' 
the  conductor  of  the  whole.  Else  how  can  we  ac- 
count for  the  absurdly  rapid  tempo  at  which  he 
started  the  opening  chorus,  making  the  brilliant 
complication  of  its  five  real  parts,  all  so  florid  and 
running  in  roulades,  seem  utterly  confused, — a  daz- 
zling confusion  at  the  best  ?  Or  for  the  hurried 
movement  that  prevailed,  almost  without  exception, 
throughout  the  entire  work?  There  was  no  sense 
of  repose  from  first  to  last — repose  which  charac- 
terizes all  great  Art,  however  animated  or  even  im- 
passioned, and  most  especially  the  Art  of  Bach.  It 
seemed  as  if  there  were  an  uneasy  and  uncomforta- 
ble anxiety  to  get  quickly  through  it  and  come  to 
the  Schubert  Syrapliony.  That  might  have  found 
excuse  in  the  desire  to  make  it  seem  short  to  an  un" 
tried  audience ;  but  the  moment  that  the  listeners 
become  aware  of  that  desire,  the  thing,  however 
short,  is  long  to  thera  ;  what  is  not  done  with  free- 
dom and  repose  fatigues  from  the  start.  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  us  that  there  is  but  one  sure  law 
for  musical  tempo,  which  may  be  briefly  stated 
thus:  Every  piece  of  music  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
set  its  own  time.  The  will  of  pLiyer  or  conductor 
must  not  try  to  govern  it ;  it  only  grieves  the  spirit 
of  the  composition  if  you  try  to  force  it  forward  or 
to  drag  it  back ;  in  either  case  the  performance  is 
wearisome.  It  all  rests  then  with  the  right  instinct 
of  the  conductor:  does  the  music  possess  him?  If 
so,  through  him  it  beats  time  for  itself. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  excuse,  we  under- 
stand, for  the  chorus  itself.  Under  Mr.  Sharland 
they  had  rehearsed  the  music,  zealously  and  care- 
fully, and  at  reasonable  tempos;  it  was  only  when 
they  came  to  the  performance  with  orchestra  that 
they  found  themselves  startled  out  of  the  habitual 
and  easy  gait  and  forced  to  scramble  through  the 
best  they  could.  Kor  were  their  efforts  altogether 
unsuccessful,  nor  undeserving  credit ;  the  wonder 
was  that  it  went  no  worse;  Some  points  took  ef- 
fect :  for  instance  the  superb,  startling  chord  (di- 
minished seventh)  on  "  dispersit  supei-bos;  "  and  the 
broad  and  noble  Adagio  of  a  few  bars  immediately 
following  ("  mente  cordis  sui.")  a  most  refreshing 
moment  of  repose  for  once.  The  final  Gloria  Patri, 
too,  was  exceedingly  grand. 

Of  the  soloists  the  most  successful  were  Mrs.  Bar- 
ry and  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch.  The  former  sang  the 
beautiful  Air :  "  Esurientes  implevit,"  with  its  ex- 
quisitely delicate  iiccompaniment  of  two  flutes,  with 
feeling  and  with  grace,  wanting  only  weight  of 
voice  for  such  a  hall  ;  and  tlie  latter  made  tbe  Bass 
air:   "  Quia  fecit  mihi  magna"  quite  eftective.     But 
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probably  llie  numbers  wliirli  most,  a-ciicrallv  found 
favor  were  the  Duet  fir  AHo  ant.l  Trnm- ;  '■  Ji^'.  ini-;- 
ericordia,"  and  the  very  lovely  TeiVA-1,  fnr  two  So- 
prani  and  Alto  ;  "  Susce]iit,  Israel."  Of  couri?e  the 
orchestra  was  all  that  eould  be  desired. 

The  i^reat  Schubert  Svinphony  wn^  indeed  'su- 
perbly and  innst  beautifully  played.  Fre«h  from 
the  very  ppirited  rend.M-ini^  by  our  los8  practi-^'-d 
local  orchestra,  it  wa:^  i-npossible  not  to  recoi>iii/." 
the  ^np.-ri'ir  pn-ci^on,  !i  lish.  ddiciry  of  lii^iit  and 
shade,  and  clearer,  fim-r  |)hrasiui4;  of  the  la~t  i-i-r- 
formanee.  In  all  the^H  rt-speets  at  least  it  was  woa- 
derfuUy  perft-ct.  And  yet  in  parts  we  fmind  it  less 
iiisjtirinjj:;  more  of  the  beauty  than  the  ii-randi-ur  of 
the  woi-lv  was  realized.  For  instance  in  the  Trio  of 
the  Schozro  we  craved  more  of  tlie  breadth  and 
majesty  we  have  Ix'i'u  vvont  to  feel  in  that  uplifting 
strain  which  miiiht  well  serve  for  the  swelling 
(Centennial)  hymn  of  a  :::reat  people.  But  anyhow 
it  was  a  rare  treat  to  listen  to  sncli  a  performance  of 
so  mnijnificent  a  work,  and  more  1h;tn  made  np  for 
what  v/as  wantin^^  in  the  interpretation  of  tlie  Jl'if/- 


n.vrtVARD  MrsicAL  As-;or;i  vTioN".  Tile  nlnfli  Sym- 
phony Concert,  (Thursday,  March  2)  olfered  the  fob 
lowiiii^  pro;2;i'iuume: 

1.    Svmphonv,  Xo.  1,  in  C,  Op.  21.  [romp-  l^i^^^ 

JJeetlioven 
Adaj^io  nmt  AUejxrocnn  brio— Andante  con 
niuld  —  Miuuetto-  \Ilcp;ro  vivaee. 
2.*''Arin,  "  Che  pur  iis^in'o  "  ['   M.irtern  alk-r  Arten,"] 
from  Act,  II  of  "  il  Serau;Iio,''  (h-  "  Helnionie  e 

Costanzi,'' Mu/art 

Mi-s  Emma  O.  Thursby. 
3.**'Phaetou  :  I*i>i^ine  Svniplinnupie,  Oy*.  .Oil, 

Saint-SaL'iis 

1.    Overture  to  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 

,Mc-nileIss(.lin 
2.*  Sonijs,  with  Piano-forte: 

a.  "imbist  die  Uuli'." Schnbnrt 

b.  Niti;!itiniraU'"s  Sonjx Tiiubert 

"  Miss  Emm:i  < '.  TJiursby. 
3.    First  Movement  [AIlc;rro  Maesto.so],  from  the 

"Ocean"  Symphony,  in  C,  Op.  42..Uul>jnstein 

Tfere  was  variety  and  jiitpiancy  cnou2;h,  it  must 
be  owned;  the  contrasts  were  happy  ones  ;  and  all 
within  the  sjiliere  of  beaulifnl  and  ludde  Art.^al- 
lowinj^  only  for  some  natural  div<'rsity  of  tastes 
about  that  brilliant  and  au^la^■ion^  !ioV(dty  by  the 
French  composer  who  has  so  suddenly  come  almost 
into  fusiiion  here.  By  the  audience  at  lary;c  the 
whole  concert  seen\ed  to  be  remarkably  well  r(d- 
isIiL-il  ;  there  was  no  mistakinii"  tiie  frcpieut  s^■mp- 
toms  ofdelin-ht  both  visii)le  and  audible. 

Tiic  orchestra  were  in  uncommonly  i];ood  trim, 
and  tiie  Mozart-like  early  Symphony  of  Beethoven 
was  beautifully  played  ;  Mozartdikc.  and  also  Ilaydn- 
like  at  limes,  as  for  example  in  the  Trio,  while 
in  the  Minuettf)  liiat  precedes  it  tlie  ;L;euius  of  the 
Beethoven  Scherzo  already  peeps  out.  There  is 
the  same  irre])res>ible  free  humor  in  the  manner  in 
wliich  the  Finale  is  begun  ;  the  violiu-s  ^:^eal  uji  to  the 
theme  as  a  cat  pounces  upon  a  mouse. — The  un- 
familiar Alia,  from  Mozai-t's  Iresb  younti'  lo^e  opera, 
I)ii'  Enffuhrunff  ai/fi  dciii  Srrall — so  full  alike  of  the 
delicious  true  vis  amuca  and  of  sincere  and  tender 
passion, — lie  composed  it  while  he  was  courtinu^ 
Constance  Weber — is  a  fine  one,  very  brilliant  and 
spirited.  The  Constance  of  the  play,  faitiilnl  to  her 
true  lover,  resists  the  ai.lvanecs  of  the  ^bjslem  prince 
who  holds  them  in  captivity;  no  tortures  shall 
shake  her;  siie  will  only  lreud)le  when  she  feels 
she  is  unfaithful  ;  for  a  moment  only  slie  pleads  f.ir 
mercy,  and  then  bursts  out  into  a  heroic  strain  of 
detiance,  and  welcomes  the  relief  of  death.  Wa 
cannot,  we  confess,  see  much  atHnity  between  the 
niu>-ic  and  tlu'  words  she  sings  ;  it  is  mostly 
bi'illiant,  dilHcult  bravura,  taxinij  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  voice,  and  calling-  for  ;;!,-rcat  executbm 
and  expression.  We  were  sorry  that  so  much  of  the 
rather  lon;^  orchestral  introduction  was  cut  out. 
thou;;ii  all  its  themes  and  li;i:nre3  occur  afterwards, 
for  the  instrumeiition  is  of  Mozart's  tinest;  besides 
the  full  orchestra  there  are  four  solo  instruments  iu 
the  accompaniment.  Miss  Thursby's  tresh,  juire, 
sympathetic  voice  was  at  its  best ;  the  hi^-h  tones 
(runnini;  up  to  D  i*i  «.V)  were  pure  and  hirddike; 
the  liquid  runs  and  the  staccatos  were  o-iyen  witii 
exipiisite  precision;  and  in  the  expressive  passai^e ; 
*'  By  heaven  thy  kindness  be  rewarded"  (suni^. 
iiowever,  in  Italian),  where  the  voice  descends  in 
loDi^  tones  to  B  below  the  staff,  and  suddenly  glides 
up  to  G  above,  the  intonation  and  the  (piality  of  tone 
were  admirable,  and  so  was  the  expression.  She 
had  caught  the  spirit  uf  the  piece  completely  ;  for  a 
singL-r   uf  so  short  experience,  she  already  has  tlie 


style  of  a  true  artist;  she  evidently  has  the  ^-ift  of 
quick  apprehension,  and  an  instinct  fir  seizing-  the 
sp'rit  and  intention  of  a  piece  of  music.  She  san^ 
Schubert's  "  Du  bist  die  Ruh'."— that  exquisitely 
pure,  serene  and  heavenlv  I'it  of  melody,  to  Riick- 
ov\'^  mystical  and  untranslateablo  little  poem — 
with   the   chaste  and  quiet  fervor  and  simplicity  of 

st\Ie  whirh  it  requires;  and  in  the  son^-  by  Tau- 
bert  her  voice  revelled  in  the  hii^host  tone-i  and 
bird  like  iiidtationsin  a  deli:j;htful  manner,  recallin-^- 
Jenny  Lind  and  Xilsson  ;  indpcd  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  have  ever  before  heard  tones  quite  so  sweet 
and  pure  nj)  in  those  biu'hest  reo-ions  of  t!ie  voice. 
The  audience  were  delii;hted. 

And  now  for  the  sensation  of  the  day.  the  Sym- 
phonic Poem  by  Saint-Saens.  Tl,  is  an  atlemjit  to 
portray  in  tones  the  rash,  calamitous  adventure  of 
Phaeton,  who  obtained  leave  for  a  day  to  drive  the 
chario.t  of  the  Sun.  his  father,  across  the  heavens. 
The  start,  the  wliirlinir.  ij:lorious  motion  as  all  iLjons 
swimmimrlv  on  for  a  time,  the  sudden  freaks  and 
jilunij^es  of  the  restless  horses,  thin<;s  growinLT  more 
and  more  cxeitinri'  and  desperate: — all  this  is  viv- 
iilly  suiri:'<"<ted.  and  in  a  inusi(^d  point  of  view  con- 
i^istcntly  and  cleverly  worked  out, so  as  to  be  interest- 
incc  inilependently  of  any  proirrammo.  Then  comes 
a  pcrioil  of  rest,  a  identic  lapsing',  as  if  yielding;  to 
necessity  and  tofatii^fue.  with  a  pathetic  theme  as  if 
ex]>ressivo  of  tlie  sympathy  of  one  who  reads  the 
'^tory;  and  then  the  infuriated  stc-eds  i^row  more 
and  more  rebellious,  the  excitement  hecomes  jKun- 
ful,  the  car  is  evidently  sinkim;  to  the  earth  and 
thrcaU'uinii-  to  set  the  worh]  on  fire,  when  to  c'l]) 
the  climax  down  comes  Jove's  own  thunderbolt  with 
a  tremendous  crash  of  drums,  e^ong,  cymbals  and 
what  not,  and  the  piece  di(!S  to  an  etui  throuirh  a 
slifut  dir^xdike  passai^fc.  It  is  extremely  inu^cnious  ; 
tluA  motives  are  wrouirht  throuirb  with  a  master 
hand;  the  instrumentation  is  wonderful;  the  whole 
thing  is  full  of  life  and  vivi  i  fancy;  there  are  no 
nrifi/  ]«assaires.  to  which  the  nio<lern  ninsic  is  so 
))rone  ;  but  it  is  sensuous  iu  the  hiuliest,  dcL'^rce  and 
it  is  very  French.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  nuisic  we 
shoidd  like  to  hear  too  often  ;  and  we  must  connt  it 
at  the  be.Nt  as  a  clever  extraviii^an/.a.  felicitous  and 
short,  with  a  streak  of  iVesli,  oriii;^inal  genius  in  it  if 
you  please,  and  better  tlmn  some  hu'rc  '"proiiframme 
music"  we  have  iieard  of  late  by  Lis/J.  I^iff.  Pai- 
binstein.  etc.,  in  that  it  does  not  attempt  too  nun-h. 
is  not  (daborated  and  drawn  out  to  a  fatii;'uing 
leni^th.  tint  simply  tells  its  story  and  then  makes  its 
bow  ;  you  seem  to  see  a  smile  upon  the  face  of  the 
narrator,  as  if  he  did  not  t:die  it  much  too  seriously 
himself.  The  orchestra  jierfornumce  was  indeed 
brillianf,  and  left  nothincj;  to  be  desired,  unless  it 
were  a  couple  of  harp  parts,  wliich  liad  to  be  sup- 
jilied  by  two  jiianos  very  imperfectly  heard.  "Phae- 
ton'"  was  enthusiastically  api)lauded  aiul  had  t,<.  be 
repeated  ;  if  that  crash  of  i^oug  and  cymbals  did  it, 
it  is  a  queer  comment  upon  the  musical  appreciation 
of  the  public. 

Mendelssohn's  fairy  Overture  could  not  have  l»ecn 
heard  to  better  advantage  than  directly  after  such 
a  work  as  "  Phaeton."  By  contrast  it  came  out  re- 
newed in  youth  and  freshness;  and  it  is  sohlom 
we  have  beard  it  more  delicately  and  beautirully 
played  ;  our  only  doubt  was  whether  the  flnlAerin:; 
fairy  theme  was  not  taken  just  a  ti-ifh'  too  fast. — 
Rubinsteiu's  "Ocean"  Synqdiony  made  another  re- 
freshing contrast.  That  tir-t  ni'iverneut  is  very 
vigorous  and  noble  mu-ic,  only  marred  now  and 
then  for  an  instant  by  a  few  coarse  and  uglv  meas- 
ures; it  is  the  best  part  of  the  Symph-^ny,  the  one 
rewardini]^  jiart ;  and  to  our  taste,  of  all  the  orches- 
tral comi>ositions  we  have  heartl  by  Rubinstein,  it 
is  by  far  the  best. 


IIkrk  is  the  proLi:ranime  of  the  sixth  Thomas  Mat- 
inee, (March  1} : 

^  Symphony,  Xo.  G,  in  C,  Manuscript,  [First  timeb 

t^cluiljert 
1.  Adairio— Allegro.    2.  Andante.    3.  Presto 
['icliei-zol.    4.  AHeuro  minJcrato. 

.\ii.i,  "O.  Fatinin,"  Abu  IIas>;in Weber 

Miss  Anna  Diasdil. 
Overture,  William  Tell n-issini 

Concertstucck,  Orchestra  and  Horn  Quarter. 

Dudb'V  IJuel: 
>[essrs,  S.lmiitz,  Pie])er.  KUstenmaeher  and 
Kller. 

Arin, '  (>  niio  Fernando,"  Favorita Doai/.etti 

>Iiss  Anna  Drasdil. 
Symphonic  Poem,  Op.  40,  Danse  -Alacabre. 

Saint-Satins 

Xupti  d  Cliorus,  I  31  Act,  Lohcnc;rin AVagncr 

March  Tempo,     ) 


The  new  Scliul)ert  Symphony  proved  a  tame  and  tri- 
fliu'::  nffair  aftc^r  those  great  works  to  which  wo  owe  our 
cliief  impression  of  his  genius.  It  was  composed  iu 
ISIS,  when  he  was  21  years  old,— ten  years  before  the 
ereat  Symphony  in  C,  which  in  Mr.  Georg:e  Grove's  list 
[wdio  cites  the  themes  of  all,  some  of  them  very  incom- 
idcte]  is  Xo.  0.  This  No.  G.  was  evidently  written  when 
Kossini  was  in  the  ascendant  at  Vi(^nna;  it  is  lij^ht  and 
pretty  and  commonplace;  Auber  niiixht  have  written 
p:i.rts  of  it.  Ir,  is  more  sne:<restive  of  inoniennde  or  din- 
ner party  music  tlian  of  a  Svmpluuiy,  lieiu'.;  tliat  in  form 
and  structure  only.  The  And;intc.  to  l»e  .sure,  opens 
with  a  lovely  melody  l)ut  --fton  irrows  vn-jrue  :ui(l  weari- 
some; and  there  is  jilavful  f;inrv  in  the  Scherzo,  wliere- 
in  you  catch  a  hint  of  tin'  real  Sehuliert  irenius;  hut  the 
Finale  is  a  tatue  and  tedious  Rondo.  The  .^vmphony 
which  Joachim  arranged  out  of  the  (J rand  Duo,  Op.  140, 
is  worth  a  iliMnsnml  of  it.  Miss  Dk asdil  Sanii  the  Aria 
liy  Welier  very  lincly;  but '  O  niio  Fernando"  was  less 
well  suiter!  to  licr  power-*.  The  Con<;  rtstiick  for  four 
liorns  sliowcd  tlie  skill  of  the  performers  lo  advantn^e; 
l)ui.  the  composition,  thou<;;h  ingeniously  and  learnedly 
constructed,  did  not  prove  very  edifying. 


Opera.— Titj 9ns  as  Donna  Anna. 

Yielding  to  the  •:!;enei  al  desire  to  see  and  hfiar  the  great 
prima  donna  (ui  the  lyric  stafxe,  the  sphere  In  wliich  .she 
lias  -o  lonjr  reii;:nc(l  pre-eminent  iu  London,  Manager 
Strakosch  has  ma  le  up  a  company  of  the  best  artists 
who  ch:mced  to  he  available  at  siudi  short  notice,  and 
lias  ^ivcn  here,  as  in  Xew  York,  a  few  ]Jcrformance8.  In 
the  fortnijjht  luidinp^  hist  Saturday  aClernoou  they  pave 
here,  at  the  Boston  Theatre, two  reprcseutatious  of  A  or- 
inn,  three  of  //  Troviitorc,  and  one  each  of  J.<t  Farorita, 
Luarzia  Jior'jia,  and  Don  (Hovnnni ; ~-\\'\\\\\  with  the  ex- 
ccptifju  of  the  last,  a  vciy  hacUnicd  and,  to  a  retined.and 
earnest  nmsical  tasle,  nninlerestin;;  list  of  ojieras;  it 
would  seem  as  if  it  were  quite  time  that  the  Trovaiore 
and  the  Favointa  were  (;onsifz:ned  to  that  oblivion  that 
has  swallowed  up  so  many  belter  thin^xs.  IJut  these 
were  pieces  for  whicli  the  mal;erials  couhl  he  collected 
and  the  performance  improvised  most  readily.  And  the 
great  public  was  not  srpieamisli ;  ic  went  tohearTitjens, 
■And  it  went  in  crowds  every  night.  It  was  onr  lot  to 
wttness  only  one  performance.  Of  the  Korma  wo  have 
coined  a  report,  which  should  Iiave  ni)i)cared  iu  our  last, 
but  by  some  accident  was  crowdcil  out. 

Don  Giovanni  is  ;d\vays  wcli;ome,  even  in  an  imperfect 
representation  ;  [Mozart's  music  saves  it.  It  was  in  truth 
badly  given  as  a  whole.  The  part  of  the  Don  [Signor 
Oki>.\ni)INI]  was  without  grace  or  rclinement.  and  with- 
out charm  or  power  of  voice;  there  was  none  of  ihe  fas- 
cination or  the  magnetism  of  iircsence,  on  which  the 
whole  depends.  The  L  porelloof  Sig.  H.Miiia  was  more 
respectable,  at  least  in  intention;  but  the  voice  was  dry 
and  feeble,  and  the  humor  forced.  The  Couimendatore 
was  only  cfTcctive  in  tlie  l:ist  scene,  and  poor  Masetlo 
was  a  dumb  show  and  a  very  awkward  one.  IJut  veter- 
an liitiGNOLi.  after  thrct?  years  abroad,  Cfunes  back  with 
the  sweetness  of  his  tenor  voice  not  much  impaired,  and 
was  welcomed  warmly.  He  put  all  bin  best  i)ower  into 
"  11  niio  tesoro,"  which  he  sang  like  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five,  with  such  fervor  and  such  beauty,  and  .such 
wealth  of  tone,  that  he  was  enthusiastically  rccalle{l  and 
obliged  to  repeat  it.  Titjens  as  Donna  Anna  was  indeed 
superb ;  in  action  and  in  song  it  Avas  very  near  the  ideal 
cxci-Uencc  that  all  liad  expected.  Her  voice  was  in  bet- 
ter condition  [it  was  said]  than  on  any  previous  evening; 
there  were  only  a  few  signs  of  fatigue  or  of  a  cohl  in  one 
or  two  of  the  most  exacting  scenes;  while  in  intonation 
it  was  always  true.  She  gave  all  the  recitative  of  the 
first  scene  in  the  noblest  style  of  pathos;  indeed  we  nev- 
er heard  the  music  of  that  part  more  nnely  realized.  Xor 
liave  we  ever  heard  her  delivei'v  of  the  grand  recitative 
m  which  she  relates  the  outrage,  and  the  Aria  that  fol- 
lows :  •*  Or  sai  chi  I'onore."  surpassed  or  even  cqunlled. 
And  the  great '  Letter  Aria"  was  sung  in  the  purest  and 
most  finished  style  of  art.  In  the  maskcil  Trio:  "  Pro- 
tciTga  il  ciel,''  her  voice  was  purity  itself  and  liquid 
sweetness.  AH  the  intense  and  noble  passion  of  the 
character,  its  womai.ly  pride  and  dignity,  its  pathos, 
was  consistently  expressed  throughout. 

Miss  Be AiTMoNT  won  ereat  favor  as  Elvira.  AVith  a 
fresh,  pure,  well  trained  voice,  she  snug  its  ditficnltmu- 
sic— including  '  ;\Ii  tradi,"  so  comnionly  omitted,  lieau- 
tifully,  and  her  action  accorded  well.  The  del)utante  of 
the  eVeninir.  the  beautiful  Mine.  Cauucno  Bauiikt,  in 
the  part  of  Zerlinn,  acted  ui;h  grace  and  spirit,  and  in 
spite  of  the  indnlirence  :iski*d  for  her  on  ihe  ground  of 
he;dth.  san^^  mostof  the  music  well,  showing  herself  Ihe 
I  ossessor  of  a  clear,  rich,  telling  voice,  which  seems  to 
promise  a  cai  ci-r. 

Orchestra  and  chorus  were  hut  indiflercnt.  Some 
of  the  finest  nmsical  scenes  were  spoilt  or  quite  iTiade- 
quatc;  for  instance  that  where  Leporcdio  invites  the 
statue  to  supper,  so  wonderfully  beautiful  when  well 
done;  and  the  Sextet  of  course;  that  almost  never  is 
we  I  done.  But  the  mnsked  Trio  was  in.Ieed  exquisitely 
suiig  and  rcpeateil;  an<l  the  t^uartet:  "  X'on  ti  lidar" 
needed  only  a  better  Bon  Ciiovanni  to  make  it  a  success. 


Correction*.  In  our  last  number  we  were  made  to 
siieak  of  the  'Cello  Concerio  of  Saint-Saens  as  "more 
like  a  Keverie.  a  Drama,  a  Ulniji.sody.  etc.,  than  like  a 
Concerto."    For  "Drama"  rea<.l  Dr-eum. 
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Musical  Hyper-Criticism. 

"  Tliat  was  n,  very  fine  concert,  Imt  nno  or  two 
false  notes  were  miiile,  and  that  si)oi]n(l  tlie  wliole 
for  me." 

Sueli  was  llie  remark  of  a  tjentlcman  tlio  otluT 
(lay,  and  1  set  him  down  at  once  as  a  !iyper-critie. 
It  is  Ifvrj^ely  the  fashion  for  tiiose  vviio  know  comc- 
thinn-  of  mnsic,  wtiose  edneiition  has  hroiiiiht  ihem 
into  t'aniiliari!y  wilh  ('oinposiliuns  of  hit^h  order, 
wdiose  ]tractlcal  skill  enabh'rt  them  to  <leteet  tiie  in- 
aecuraeios  of  a  performance,  to  ventilate  their  su- 
jierior  knowledire  bv  proclaimiiii;'  the  hlcmisiies 
ratiier  than  searchini::  for  the  excellencies  which 
may  be  discovered.  Consequently,  any  one  who  is 
unfortunate  enoni^h  to  sit  near  snch  a  person  at  any 
concert,  be  it  private  or  pniilic,  complimentary  or 
]jaid,  by  amateurs  or  by  professional^;,  will  be  re- 
i;"aled  by  semi-suppressed  "  ohs  !  "  and  "  ahs  !  "  or 
an  occasional  wlnspered  remark,  drawiui:;;  attention 
to  the  fact  that  tlie  orator  has  perceived  some  de- 
fect unperceivable  and  incompreliensible  to  the 
"ordinary"  citizen,  and  frequent  shrut^s  and  *^ri- 
maces  expressive  of  the  extreme  torture  beinc:  en- 
dured by  the  patient  sufiferer  in  the  interests  of  bis 
or  her  beloved  ait,  wliieh,  forsooth,  is  patronized  on 
principle,  and  not  by  any  means,  yon  know,  because 
any  pure  pleasure  is  derived  from  that  particular 
renderini^:.  The  style  of  the  latter  is  too  far  below 
the  ideal  standard  of  perfectitm  for  that. 

A  player  is  wakinp;  from  the  piano-fcn-te  showers 
of  harmonious  melody  which  liold  the  audience  un- 
der a  spell.  "  Just  look  at  liis  hands,  how  lie  holds 
them  !  Then  lie  accented  the  first  note  and  should 
have  emphasized  the  second  in  that  measure."  All 
who  aie  witliin  hcarini^  are  thus  apprised  of  their 
error  in  supposing'  that  they  were  pleased  with 
what  they  heard. 

"  Notice  tlial  bassoon  player.  lie  misses  the 
fifth  in  that  arpe2:gio  every  time — tlie  dolt  !  "  Well, 
what  if  he  does  ?  To  be  sure  his  play  ins:  ^^^s  so  far 
fallen  short  of  perfection,  but  does  this  fact  spoil  the 
effect  of  the  piece,  necessarily  ?  Even  the  worse 
fault  of  actual  discord  for  an  instant,  by  some  slip 
to  wliich  all  musicians,  even  the  best,  are  at  any 
time  liable — need  that  at  once  quench  all  of  the 
fire  waked  in  our  souls  by  the  genius  of  the  compo- 
ser ? 

"  Tiie  b*^st  of  a  book  is  not  the  thouo-ht  which  it 
contains,  but  the  thon^^ht  which  it  su^a^ests.  The 
charm  of  music  dwells  not  in  the  tones,  but  in  the 
echo  of  our  hearts."  So  writes  one  with  larg-e  ex- 
perience, as  the  result  of  close  observation.  Let  a 
truly  enthusiastic  orator, one  oifted  witn  tlie  soul  of  el- 
oquence, come  before  his  audience  with  a  stirring- 
subject,  and  even  if  an  illustration  fail  when  tested 
b}^  the  strict  laws  of  rhetoric,  even  though  his  speech 
may  not  be  faultlessly  smooth,  he  arouses  the  as- 
sembly to  the  same  pitch  of  enthusiam  with  himself, 
and  one  and  all  are  ready  at  once  for  action.  They 
say,  not  "how  he  speaks!"  but  "Let  us  march 
against  Philip." 

So  ought  it  to  be  in  the  souldan^-uage,  the  onl)- 
one  coninion  to  all  nations,  music. 

The  fault  is  in  this,  that  the  great  desire  of  the 
time  is  not  to  be  a  musician,  but  a  critic.  Your 
true  musician  is  of  necessity  a  poor  critic.  The  lat- 
ter demands  qualities  of  the  head,  the  former  of 
the  heart.  Musical  appreciation  finds  its  culmina- 
tion in  strong  emotion  ;  criticism  holds  this  quality 
in  contempt;  it  must  rise  above  tlie  possibility  of 
being  carried  away  by  any  enthusiasm,  and.  like 
the  surgeon,  must  take  the  knife  and  coldly  dissect 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  Deliver  me  from  a  critic 
as  a  companion  in  the  presence  of  fine  art.  The 
soul  of  the  true  musician  catches  the  inspiration  of 
the  composer,  and  as  he  listens  the  heart  responds 
in  sympathy  to  every  beating  of  his  pulse,  so  that 
by  means  of  that  subtle  language  tlieir  feelings  are. 
for  the  time  being,  one.  It  is  therefore  possible  for 
any  one,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  very  poor  perform- 
ance, to  catch  the  ideal  and  be  affected  by  that  rath- 
er than  by  the  merely  material  tones  that  pass 
through  the  sense  of  hearing. 

I  know  not  if  I  make  my  meaning  plain.  All  I 
■would  say  I  sum  up  in  a  word  ;  Let  us  be  musical 
lovers,  not  critics. — 71ie  Amphhn,  {Detroit). 


Tietjens  in  Norma. 

[Crowded  out  from  our  last  number.] 
The  announcement  of  a  fort-night  of  Opera,  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  (beginning  on  Monday  evening. 
Feb.  28)  has  been  hailed  with  enthusiasm  ;  and  a 
few  poor  hacknied  Italian  pieces,  indifferently  pre- 
sented, with  one  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  a 
company  hastily  got  together  to  gratify  the  public 


desire  of  witnessing  that  one,  has  been  drawing 
crowded  houses.  ^Ille.  Teuksa  Tikt.ikxs,  of 
course,  is  the  principal  attraction,  and  tiiere  was 
great  eagerness  to  see  and  hear  her  in  the  impos- 
ing  role  of  Norma.  We  were  not  ])resent,  ami  there- 
fore, not  entirely  to  disappoint  our  readers,  we  will 
draw  upon  the  columns  of  the  Aihxrtisrr  for  a  re- 
port which  we  know  very  well  /(  priori  must  be 
essentially  a  true  one, — at  all  events  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  iri'eat  prima  donna. 

The  Uoston  Theatre  was  filled  last  evening;  with  an  au- 
dience which,  consideriup:  both  its  numbers  and  its  char- 
acter, hns  not  been  eqiintlerl  durinp:  the  present  sensnn, 
ani  not.  surpnsse't  for  several  voars.  The  oiiern  of  Xor- 
ma,  I'u  whieli  Mile.  Titiens  ma'lf*  her  operatic  detint  here 
on  th's  oecasinn,  has  almnstpn.ssed  in  America  from  the 
region  of  the  haclcneyed  and  overworn  to  that  "f  the  un- 
familiar anrl  fore;ottfn.  And  in  spite  of  its  affluent  me- 
liKiioMsness  it  is  not  likely  to  hold  its  own  as  n  mu^ieal 
worlc  ill  competition  with" the  riramntie  intensities  of  the 
modern  school  of  wrl'tint?:.  Tlie  "  queens  of  snnc:  "  in  a 
former  cenerat'on,  however,  won  some  of  their nroudest 
laurels  in  its  chief  character;  wh^n  Ma<lame  (rrisi,  twen- 
ty-one years  a[ro  this  winter,  made  her  first  appearance 
in  Boston  as  the  Druid  Hiirh-priestess.  it  was  thouirht 
that  the  force  of  her  ircnius  eonld  no  further  ao  than  in 
the  interpretation  of  tlie  part;  and  for  a  lonjr  time  to 
Clime  it  w  11  probably  affoid  such  O'lportunity  to  an  oe- 
ca^iiona!  artiste  ol  eommnndinc:  powers  as  to  secure  its 
place  upon  the  staire.  Mile.  Ti'iens  is  siieh  an  artiste; 
and  the  triumph  which  sheachieved  lnstni'_dit wnsof  no 
common  or  ler.  Xo  appreciative  person  who  heard  M'le. 
Titiens  in  the  enneert-ronm  could  doubt  her  po^^session 
of  dranntic  aliility;  Inir  few  even  of  her  wirmer  adm'r- 
ers  were  quite  prei>nred,  we  tliink  for  the  fnlnesc;  rieli- 
ness  and  splendor  of  her  enterfainment  All'e.  Ti'iens 
proves  to  he  a  frrentnet.res*,— tiossess'n?r  a  stvie  colar-re, 
so  ex'ressiv  •  mid  so  finished  as  to  sitisfv  tlie  demands 
of  taste,  imafiination  and  feelimr.  E'en  her  f  lee.  nnder 
the  potent  compulsion  of  her  nvnd,  lierome^  bv  turns 
beautiful  and  awesome,  while  nlwnvs  jus  Iv  r  flee  tin  [t 
the  sentiments  of  tlie  situation;  her  action  is  "Iwnys 
free,  [rraeeful  and  striking,  and  often  it  is  ma^nifiee'nt 
and  tellins:  in  the  extreme.  It  need  not  be  snid  thit 
Mile,  Titiens  is  a  e:reat  dramatic  simier,  but  the  dr^mnt- 
ic  qunliiies  of  her  sinfrinp  had  no  full  ehnnce  of  disobv 
until  her  appeavnnce  in  opera.  Here  the  remnkable 
sympatheti:' quality  of  her  nnble  vniee  is  r.nlled  unon, 
roc  only  for  its  utmo^it,  but  for  its  most  rnnid,  deli-^nte 
and  subtile,  mi.nifestafion^;  and  the  excellence  of  her 
mere  vocalization,  preat  as  it  is  dwindles  m'"o  insit^nifi- 
cance  beside  that  wondrons  pronertv  of  holdinfr  ind 
trnn^mittin":  alike  the  faintest  and  th"  strongest  shrides 
of  feelin  r.  with  unerrinc:  and  maqrneti''  slci'l.  In  her  op- 
enin;^  scene  Mile.  Tit  en«'s  voice  showed  «ome  traces  of 
wear  and  tear  iu  a  slight  tendency  to  false  intonntinn. 
and  iu  "  Casta  Diva '*— thoutrh  the  srace  and  finish  of  the 
effort  were  beyond  praise— the  artiste's  ni-e^t  mnnn^e- 
meat  was  acquired  for  the  veiline;  or  softeninp:  of  certain 
inaccuracies  in  tone.  As  the  prima  donna  warmed  to 
her  worlv,  however,  almost  nil  traces  of  this  ^veakness 
disappeared,  and  all  throusrh  the  middle  and  later  scenes 
of  the  opera— except  for  a  few  moments  durinq:  the  solo 
and  chorus  just  preceding  the  final— lier  voice  rane-  out 
with  the  sweetness,  certainty  and  power  of  a  silver 
trumpet.  Her  delivery  of  her  music  of  the  terzetto, 
"  0?i  diqual  sci  iu  mttinia"  was  especially  wonderful, 
for  the  intensity  of  the  ana,'nish  and  scorn  conveyed, 
as  well  as  for  its  vocal  splendor.  The  duo  with  Adnlgi- 
sa,  "  Sijino  nlorp,"  di-i]iliyed  the  flexibilitv  and  elegnnee 
of  her  vocalization  in  their  fulness;  nnd  iu  her  Inst  duet 
with  Po^/io  her  tones  were  siircharged  with  a  yearnine; 
tenderness.  In  action  the  effect  was,  as  we  have  said, 
so  ^rand  and  so  perfectly  proportioned  that  it  seems  an 
inju-itice  to  the  whole  to  select  any  portion  for  special 
praise.  But  we  cannot  rciraiu  from  utteriufr  a  word  of 
strong  admiration  for  her  admirable  "asides"  in  the 
first  interview  w^ith  >'k?a/f7/s(7,  where  she  rehearses  her 
own  love  experience  thmusrh  the  lips  of  another;  for 
the  passionate  tenderness,  alternately  graceful  and  ti- 
gerish, of  her  scenes  of  maternal  love;  and  for  the  in- 
tense concentrated  bitterness  and  scorn  with  which  she 
gazes  upon  Pnllio^s  open  attempts  to  persuade  A'JaJgifta 
to  his  wdl.  Of  the  action  and  tone  accompanying  the 
word  ''iittti.'*  when,  in  the  frenzy  of  her  wrath  she 
threatens  to  spare  no  one  of  her  foe's,  and  of  those  with 
which,  in  a  swift-agonized  whisper,  she  conveys  her 
shame  to  0?-oveso.  "  Son  rnndre"  we  can  simjdv  say  that 
they  were  worthy  of  Ristori,  and  not  unlike  her  in 
method. 

The  support  given  to  Mile.  Titiens  by  the  company 
proved  on  the  whole  to  be  very  good.  Tlie  best  of  it  was 
supplied  by  Miss  Beaumont,  w-h'o  as  Adalgifta,  sang  with 
deliglitfnl  sweetness  and  admirable,  steady  accuracy 
and  brilliaui  y.  Miss  Beaumont's  actingwas  always  ele- 
gant and  ajijiropriate,  and  in  the  most  difficult  scenes  it 
was  highly  expressive  and]  de;i  sing.  The  young  artiste's 
grace  of  person  also  ])roved  inx-uliarly  acceptable.  Mr. 
Tom  Karl,  as  PolHo,  though  not  always  as  polished  and 
finished  in  style  as  could  be  desired,  on  the  whole  ac- 
quitted himself  very  creditably,  acting  and  singing  with 
a  zeal,  devotion  and  vivacity  which  would  have  covered 
the  faults  of  a  much  worse  performer,  and  u«;ing  his  son- 
orous and  serviceable  voice  in  his  best  stvle.  Siguor 
Reina's  intonations  are  never  very  trustworthy,  but  as 
Orovpfto  he  was  remarkably  free  from  hi^;  usual  fnults  of 
vocalization,  and  his  ponderously  vigorous  style  found  a 
most  suitable  part  for  its  expression.  The  chorus  in 
*'Xorma"  have  but  little  to  do,  but  that  little,  for  an 
Italian  opera  chorus,  was  unusually  well  done,  several 
of  the  most  difficult  choral  numbers  being  capitallv  giv- 
en. The  orchestra  needs  much  training  yet  to  bring  it 
anywhere  near  to  perfection,  but  under  Mr.  ^taretzek's 
experienced  direction  they  acquitted  themselves  with- 
out any  fatal  blunders  and  with  a  generally  animated 
style. 

The  audience  was  ver>' enthusiastic,  andthe  principals 
■were  repeatedly  called  before  the  curtain.  Mile.  Titiens 
herself  receiving  some  seven  or  eight  calls. 


DESCfUPTIVE  MST  OP  THK 
Pul>lii.h<^<I  It.y  Oliver  I>iti«on  &  Co. 


Vocalt  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Only  Come!  3.     D  to  f.  Tours. 

"  Comp,  in  RprrncT  or  winter  time, 
But  only  come! " 
Of  exquisite  workmanship.    A  fine  comj  osition 

Never  forfiet.     (Ne  m'oubliez  pas).     4. 

D  minor  to  f.  d'  Auria. 

•'  My  lyre  nwnkes  to  sing  tliy  praises, 
Star  of  hope!  Forjret  me  not.'' 
With  Encli^h  ami  French  wor<ls.   A  mixture  of 
sombre  .-tnil  lirilliant  thou<;hts.    Of  hi;^h  and  ear- 
nest character. 

Little  Flower.     [11  fiorellino).     4.  Eft  to  n. 

MlinioHL 
*'  Xon  ti  sco'flar  fli  me.'' 
"  Ne'er  can  I  thee  forget." 
A  sweet  Anglo-Italian  song  of  moderate  tlifliculty. 

Angels  of  the  Hearth.     .3.  F  to  f.        Tlullah. 

*'  The  holy  presence  of  angels, 
Has  been  with  me  tonight.'' 
A  beautiful,  easy  song,  of  pure  sentiment. 

Reign,  o'l !  reign,  Mass'i  .le.siis,  reisrn  !    .Song 
and  C'ho.     '2.  G  to  d.  Hutchinson.i. 

'  Reig.n  salvation  into  ray  soul." 
Siniil.ar  in  chaincter  to  the  tongs  of  the  Jubilee 
singers.    Easy  and  pretty. 

It  was  a  Dream.  (For  Alto).    C  to  c.     Coioen, 
"  Again  T  listened  to  breeze  and  bird. 
Again  my  darling's  voice  I  heard." 
Listen  to  the  voice  of  this  dreamer,  for  it  is  a 
most  musical  one. 

Haunting  Eyes.  3.  C  to  e. 

"  And  my  heart  bowed  down  before  thee, 
As  beneath  a  magic  spell  " 
Snperliue.    A  song  that  will  haunt  the  memory. 

With  newer  .Strings  my  Mandolin.     (Ho 

messo  ntiove  covde).  4.  E  to  e.     Gounod. 
"  Q'lnl  ^  cotestti  Stella.*' 
*'  AVhat  briglit,  new  star  is  gleaming." 
Gounod  all  over.      Brisk,  original,  crisp  and 
brilliant. 
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In  the  Summer  Even. 


4.  F  to  f. 
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''  I  went  plucking  purple  i^ansies, 
Tdj  my  love  should  come  to  shore." 
"Words  by  Harriet  Spofford,  who  hrn\  them  from 
"Sir  Kohrin's  Ghost,"  and  they  of    course  are 
good,  as  is  the  wild,  quaint,  sweet  melody. 

Father,  hear  our  Prayer.     Quartet.     4. 

A6  to  a.  Brirjgs. 

"Keep  us  ever  near  thee.'' 
A  new  quartet  for  rather  high  soprano  voice, 
and  with  varied  harmony. 

Let  me  dream  a£jain.     4.  E6  to  r/.        SiilUvan. 
"  But  neither  heed«,— time  onward  slides, 
For  time  may  pn«s,  —but  love  abides." 
Mr.  S.  succeeds  in  givintr  a  doubting,  dreamy 
quali  y  to  the  mnsic  fitting  be;iutifuliy  to  the  fine 
poem."    There  is  another  arrangement  for  Alto 
voice  at  the  same  price. 

BOOKS. 
Dictionary  of  Musical  Informatiox. 
John  W.  Moore.  Price   SI. 25. 

An  exceedinglv  ennvenient  hook  of  reference, 
containing  about  3,000  concise  and  well  written 
notices,  of  noted  musicians,  of  mu^-ical  instru- 
ments, of  musical  events,  musical  theory,  and 
interesting  musical  odds  and  ends  generally. 

CoMALA.      Dramatic  Poem  by  Xiels  W.  Gade. 

"Words  from  Ossiaii.     Transhited  by 

J.  C.  D.  Parker.     Price  ©1.25. 

A  ver>'  striking  romantic  cantata  of  high  char- 
acter.   Commended  to  musical  societies. 

Centennial  Collection  of  National  Songs. 

In  Paper,  40  cts ;  Boards,  50  cts ;  Cloth  60  cts. 

A  brilliant  and  attractive  book,  containing  the 
national  songs  of  America.  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland.  France,  Germany.  Bu-'sia.  Austria,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Wales  and  Spain. 
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Abbbetiation's. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
1  to  7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  "letter:  ns  C,  B 
flat,  &c.  A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note, 
if  on  the  staff,  an  italic  letter  the  hi^^hest  note,  if  above 
the  staff. 
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FOR    HOME    ENTERTAINMENT  I 

THE 


A  I^B©^  AHD  OH0IOE  OOI^LECTION  OF 


Or,  Pieces  for  Two  Performers  on  the  Piano  Forte  or  Reed  Organ. 


=.®! 


THE    PIANO    AT    HOME    is   uuiform   in   size,   style,    binding   and   prico   -n-ith   tlio   books  of   Ditson's   Homo   J[usic:il   I.ibrarj-. 
THE    PIANO    AT    HOME    has  250  pages,   full  sheet  music  size. 

THE    PIANO    AT    HOME  sells  for  $2.50  in  Boards;   $:;.00  in  Clotli;  f4.(X)  Full  (iilt,  fui-  Preseuts. 


This  new,  pleasing  and  most  useful  book  ■vrill  at  onco  oommcnd  itself  to  musieai  families,  as  furnisliinfr  the  best  of  material  for 
HOME  MUSICAL  ENTERTAINMENT!  Given,  a  Piano  and  Two  I'erfonners.  They  will  invariably  play  Duets  if  the  Duets  are  at  hand. 
Here  ai-e  nearly  Seventy  of  the  most  popular  ones.  Hardly  any  arc  difficult,  indeed  a  number  are  easy  enough  for  beginners,  and  may  easily 
be  played  at  sight  by  most  pianists.  Two  or  three  have  some  length,  as  the  Overture  to  Poet  aud  I'easant,  and  are  so  good  as  not  to  weary  one ; 
but  most  of  the  compositions  have  the  great  merit  of  l)revity. 

Teachers  of  Music  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  Four-Hanrl  Playing  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  their  pupils;  and  the  publishers 
reckon  ou  a  largo  use  of  the  book  in  courses  of  instruction. 

COnSTTEHSTTS. 


AIR  DTT  KOI,     (LOUIS  Xl'ii Tmuimaim 

ALPINE   HELLS Ocsten 

AMESBURY   WALTZ Nnson 

ANVIL  CHORUS.     TROVATV-KK FerdJ 

AULD  LANG    SYNE 

BIRTH  DAY   BALL  GALOP.. luc.ho 

BIRTH  DAY  BALL  W.ALTZ " 

BLUE  BIRD  POLKA    REDOWA Wcinrjarlm 

BLUE  DANUBE    WALTZ Slnnisf: 

BOHEMIAN   GIRL na!fc 

BROOM    GIRL    WALTZ 

BRUDER  LUSTIG  GALOP Bxulik 

CALABRIA 

CAMPBELLS   ARE   COMIN' 

CARABINIERS.     SWISS    MARCH Crohrz 

CARNIVAL  OP    VENICE 

CLARA    POLKA 

COAXING  POLK.V 

COMIN'   THRO'   THE    RYE 

CORAL  S(  HOTTISCHE KIchcr 

CROWN  DIAMONDS Aiiher 

DEFILE  MARCH Hauschild 

DUMBARTON'S    BONNIE  DELL   MARCH 

ECHO   DE  MONT   BLANC  POLKA Jullini 

ECHO  OF  LUCERNE.     (ROCH  ALBERT) Birhanh 

FAIKY   WEDDING    WALTZ Turner 

FANFARE  DES   DRAGONS Boscoioitz 

FIRE  BELL   GALOP 

FIRST  STEPS Bellak 

GEN.   PERSIFER  F.  SMITH'S  MARCH Martin 

GIPSEY    POLKA Leulncr 

GUARDS'    WALTZES Godfrey 

HER  BRIGHT  SMILE.     WALTZ ;   Wrvjhton 


HOM E,   SWEET    HOME 

IL    DESIDERIO Cramer 

INDIANA  WALTZ ilarcailkoxi 

ISADOR    WALTZ Naaun 

JOLLY   BROTHERS'   GALOP Budik 

,^(yiiD>C^  IS  A  HARD  RO.-U) 

LUCIA  DE  LAMMERMOOR.- Unmner 

MAIDEN'S    PRAYER Badarztwski 

HL\RCH  IN  NORMA Vieretk 

MARCH   OF  THE   MEN   OF   HARLECH Bicl,iirds 

MARDI   GK^VS.     QUADRILLE .•idnih,  rt 

MARTHA.      BUDS  FROM  THE  OPERA Bdlak 

MONASTERY  BELL )yely 

MUSKET  GALOP 

OVERTURE  TO  POET  AND   PEASANT Suppi 

PESTAL 

PLEASURE   TRAIN   POLKA ]yaUer!<tHn 

PRIMA  DONNA    WALTZ hillien 

QUI  VIVE    GALOP arr.  by   ll'e/s 

ROCKING  CHAIR  POLK.V 

SEA    BREEZE   POLK.V 

SHEPHERD  BOY Wihon 

SIGNAL  jfARCH Kleher 

SPRING,   GENTLE   SPRING Riviere 

SWISS    MARCH Croisfz 

THOU  ART  SO  NEAR Eeichnrdt 

'T  IS   THE   LAST    ROSE llcrz 

VAILLANCE.     POLKA   MII.ITAIRE Ascher 

VIENNA    MARCH Cordon 

WARBLINGS   AT   EVE Rirhards 

WEDDING   MARCH Mendeli^soliH 

W1LDF.1NG  GALOP Fauat 


DiTSON  &  Co.  ■would  aiso  call  attention  to  the  r  .lowing  recent  publications,  as  being  appropriate  books  for  use  in  the  Parlor : 

IVIUSBCAL  TREASURE. 

Containing  200  popular  pieces  ",>r  Reed  Org.",n.s.  Half  Voc.^.l,  H.\lk  Instrumentai,.     Containing  a 

great  variety  of  attractive  music. 

OF  STP 

250  pages. filled  wiib  '  ■■•  most  brilli.ant  music  of  the  Beautiful  compositions,  admirably  fitted  for  home 

most  Driiliauo  composer  in  the  world.  singing,  as  well  as  for  use  in  church. 

Prico  of  each  book  in  Boards,  $2.50  ;   in  Cloth,  $3.00.    With  the  exception  of  Thomas'  Quartets,  they  have  also  a  Full  Gilt  edition,  $4.00. 

All  Books  sent  hy  mail,  post-paid ,  for  retail  price. 


:F>  XT  B  L  I  S  H  E  ID        B-S' 


k 


C,  H.  Dltsott  k  Ci„  New  M.    Lyoa  k 


p. 


e 


^MfWf  O  if  IP 


Books  appropriate  to  the  yeiir  of  n;itioiKil  festivity,  either  because  of  their  newness,  "patriotic"  contents,  or  general 
-  -  •- '  ■    ■  liistorical  interest. 


teatiiEiial  GDllesti 


Price  in  PAPEE,  40  cts.  ;    in  BOAEES,  50  cts.  ;    in  CLOTH,  75  cts. 

This  eleyant  book  contains  the  prominent  National  Airs,  so  neatly  harmonized  and  brought  together,  that  one  is 
tempted  to  say  that  it  should  be  used  ;  s  a  card  for  tlie  great  show, — every  visitor  carrying  it  conveniently  under  the  arm, 
ready  to  be  used  in  immense,  spontaneous  International  choruses,  which  would  naturally,  from  time  to  time,  liroak  out.  Jesting 
aside,  it  is  a  handy  and  complete  book,  which  will  naturally  he  used  in  numbers  of  100  year  celebrations. 

COJSTTEISrTSr 


American. 
AMERICAN  HYMK. 
(JOD  EVER  OtLORIOUS. 
HAIL  COLUMBIA. 
MY  COUNTRY,  'TIS  OF  THEE. 
OUR  FLAG  ly  THERE. 
COLUMBIA  THE  GEM. 
STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER. 
YANKEE  DOODLE. 
TO  THEE,  O  COUNTRY. 

Austrian. 
AUSTRIAN  NATIONAL  SONG. 


Italian. 
GARIBALDI  HYMN. 

Irish. 
ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY. 
WEARING  OF  THE  GREEN. 

Welsh. 
MARCH  OF  THE  MEN  OF  HAR- 
LECH. 

Frciich. 
DEPARTURE  FOR  SYRIA. 
MARSEILLES  HYMN. 


Dictionary  of  HHusical  information. 

Price  $1.2.j.  By  .louN  W.  MooitE.  Music,  as  wo  understand  it,  is  as 
much  a  development  of  recent  times  as  Printing  is.  The  dictionary 
contains  concise  notices  of  the  lives  of  all  prominent  musicians  of  the 
past  century,  of  musical  events,  musical  theory,  etc,  Indeed  it  is  a 
true  book  of  reference  for  all  needed  musical  information. 


's  E 


SSIC, 


contains  substantially  the  same  matter  as  does  the  diction.ary,  but  goes 
into  detail.  A  valuable  work  for  professionals  and  students.  Price  $6.00. 


'•-■  ■■      Ritter's    History   of    l¥lusac, 

liS    THE    FORM    OF    lECTURES. 

(2  Vols.,  each  SI. SO),  is  the  work  of  the  thorough  going  musical  profes- 
sor in  Vassar  College,  is  quite  readable,  and  has  drawn  its  materials 
from  perhaps  400  musical  treatises. 


Father  Kemp's  ©Id  Folk's  Concert  Tunes 

(40  cts.),  contains,  in  a  convenient,  sm.all  volume,  the  "Pennyroyal" 
tunes  th;it  were  at  the  height  of  their  popularity  from  about  the  year 
1776  to  the  year  1810.  A  few  years  ago,  noticing  that  old  people  were 
always  much  excited  by  this  truly  original  American  music,  "  Father 
Kemp"  and  otliers  introduced  it  to  public  notice  in  costume  concerts, 
which  have  become  pronounced  successes.  Very  .appropriate  enter- 
tainments for  the  centennial  year. 


imerscan 


ne 


(Sl-.^O),  is  a  sort  of  Eclectic  Collection  of  the  Psalm  Tunes  and  Anthems 
which  have  been  the  favorites  of  the  centuiy.  The  boolcs  of  Lowell 
Mason,  Zeui.er  and  other  approved  compilers,  were  drawn  on,  and  the 
1000  Tunes  and  Anthems  certainly  constitute  a  valuable  Standard  book 
of  Sacred  Music. 


The  rapid  development,  during  the  last  fourth  of  a  century,  of  Amer- 
ican Vocal  talent,  has  brought  into  existence  various  methods  of  train- 
ing, specially  adapted  to  our  sensitive  and  delicately  organized  vocal 
organs.     The  various  theories  are  well  represented  bj' 

BASSINI'S  ART  OF  SINGING,          ....  $4.00 

The  same  abridged, 3.00 

OSGOOD'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  ART  OF  SINGING,         .     4.00 

MADAME  EMMA  SEILER'S  EXERCISES  FOR 

FEMALE  VOICES,        .        2.00 

STREETER'S  EXERCISES  IN  VOICE  BUILDING. 
No.  1,  50  cts.     No.  2,  60  cts.     No.  3,  75  cts. 


Enr/lish. 
GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN. 
ROAST  BEEF  OF  OLD  ENGLAND. 
RULE  BRITTANIA. 

German. 

WATCH  OF  THE  RHINE. 
WHERE    IS    THE   GERMAN 
FATHERL^VSD. 

2?U.S.S20)!. 

RUSSIAN  NATIONAL  HYMN. 


Scotch. 
BRUCE'S  ADDRESS. 
CAMPBELL'S  ARE  COMING. 

Danish. 
KING  CHRLSTIAN.      .  . 

Swedish. 
SWEDISH  NATIONAL  HYMN. 

Spanish. 
SPANISH  NATIONAL  HYMN. 


The    Great    Roasters    in    SViusic. 

It  should  be  especially  noted  that  most  of  the  music  we  enjoy  has 
been  created  daring  the  liie  time  of  our  country.  In  1776  Bach  and 
Handel  were  gone,  and  their  lives  a  recent  memory.  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart were  giving  their  matchless  music  to  the  world,  and  Beethoven 
was  a  child.  Paganiui  was  born  in  1784,  Weber  in  1786,  Rossini  1792, 
Meyerbeer  1794,  Schubert  1797  and  Donizetti  in  1799.  Bellini  came  on 
the  stage  in  1802.  Strauss  the  elder,  in  1804,  Mendelssohn  in  1809,  Schu- 
m.ann  in  1810  (the  year  when  Haydn  died),  and  Liszt  in  1811.  Many 
who  are  now  famous  have  still  more  recently  appeared.  One  will  most 
vividly  realize  the  immensity  as  well  as  beauty  of  the  productious  of 
these  celebrated  men  by  reading  their  lives  and  letters — not  heavy  read- 
ing, but,  to  a  music-lover,  intensely  interesting.  Ditson  &  Co.  publish 
in  handsome  style : 

The  Life  of  Beethoven. 
The  Letters  of     " 
The  Life  of  Handel. 
TJie  Letters  of  Mozart. 
The  Life  of  Mendelssohn. 
The  Letters  of       " 
The  Life  of  Ilossini. 
The  Life  of  Yon  Weber. 
The  Life  of  Hchumann. 
The  Life  of  Chopin. 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  C 

Also  pleasing  "  Reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,"  "  Musical  Sketches 
by  Polko"  of  distinguished  musicians,  and  A  "Romantic  Biography  of 
Mozart"  each  §1.75. 


Price 

$2.00 

a 

2.00 

a 

2.00 

2  Yols. 

Each 

L75 

a. 

Price 

1.75 

2  Yols. 

Each 

1.75 

Price 

1.75 

2  Yols. 

Each 

1.75 

Price 

1.75 

it 

1.50 

ottscha] 

k." 

1.50 

The  Psalm  Tune  Books  of  the  Century. 

When  Washington,  in  his  triumphal  progress  through  Boston,  arrived 
at  the  head  of  Slate  St.,  he  paused  for  awhile  at  the  foot  of  an  arch 
across  tlie  street  now  named  for  the  great  president.  On  the  top  of  the 
arch  stood  liillinf/s  with  a  choir,  who  roughly,  heartily  and  noisily  wel- 
comed the  great  chief  with  one  of  the  first  "Okie  Folkes  Choruses."  Well 
might  Washington  bow,  for  here  were  the  i)ionecrs  of  the  great  army 
of  truly  American  singers  and  composers.  For  the  music  of  those  days, 
see  American  Tune  Book  and  Old  Folks  Concert  Tunes,  mentioned  in 
the  other  column. 

Ditson  &■  Co.  publish  80  collections  of  Sacred  Music,  among  the  more 
recent  of  which  are: 


iriip  Stunilard. 

Emerson  &  Palmer. 

$1.3» 

Tlie  IiPiiilri'. 

Palmer  &  Emerson. 

13S 

SBui'i*  of  ^udaSl. 

Emerson. 

i..*o 

jriil>iUtt<'. 

" 

l.SO 

C'SBoB-al  XriSiute. 

" 

1.5» 

.yiiOiBlve. 

Bradbury. 

1.50 

'SiiiiitAtion, 

Root. 

i.»o 

Ga'eaforex  Collection. 

l.a>0 

i^'atioual  Iffyiuu 

anil 

Xuno  Book. 

.40 

f»ubliAecl  lay  0I<IY5^f{  f)l¥^0;N'   &  ^0.,  So^tor|. 


CHAS.    H.    DITSON    &    CO., 

711  BRO.i-DW.VY,  N.  Y. 


LYON    &    HEALY, 

fUICACO. 


J.    E.    DiTSON    &   CO., 

[Successors  to  Lee  &  Walrek,] 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Whole  No.  912. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  1,  187G. 


Vol.  XXXY.  No.  26. 


Dwight's   Joxjrnal    of   Music, 

Published  every  other  Saturday 
Or.I-VEIl    I3ITS01SX    &c    CO. 

277  Washington  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

JOHN      S.      DWIGHT,      EDITOR. 


rerTKRMS.— If  m.ailed  or  called  for,  $2  00  per  annum  ; 
delivered  by  carriers.  $2..^0.     P;ij-meiit  in  advance. 

AdvertiBements  will  be  inflcrted  at  tlio  following  rates : 
One  insurtton  per  line  30  ceTits. 
Kach  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  jtiarly  cards. 

J.  S.  Sl'OONKR.  rUlNTER.  17  PROVINCE  PT. 


Advertisements. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  VOGAL  ART, 

In  Pnir.ADELpnrv.  for  the  instruction  of  Teachers  and 
Artistn.    Mad.lnie  E.  Sf.iler,  au'lior  of  "The  Voice  in 
Binpinp,"  aiifi  "  The  Voice  in  SpeaUinc:."  l*i  incipal.   For 
circMlars  apply  to  the  Actuary,  1327  Spruce  St.,  Phila., 
910-Ct  Pa. 


Mn.  .lOHN  ORTU.  recently  returned  from  Europe 
after  five  years  study  with  the  best  M.isiers—A/Mf, 
KuUak,  hfhexty'Ueppe^  and  others,  will  receive  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  <mi  the  Piano. 

Mr.  Orth  can  be  seen  Mon<liy3  and  Thttr.^days  at 
Boston  Conservatory.  Address  ditto,  or  at  residence,  33 
Warren  Avenue.  005— 6m 


MRS.    FLORA    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
TeacUer  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  17S2^1y 

CI      W.  FOSTER.  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
T»     Lessons  on  .and  after  Oct.  9, 1875.  at  690  Washington 
Street.  Uoston.    Call  Saturdays  from  11  to  12  o'clock. 
898.1  y. 

G.    W.    DUDLEY, 

Teacher  of   Singing    and    Voice   Building. 

(Dr.  H.   R.  Streeter's  Method)  Room  No.   3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Building,  154  Tiemont  St. 

ijvn 

MRS.  JENNY  KEMPTON, 

VOCALIST   AND  TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 


Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

.A^IIE      3VEA.TCHLESS. 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

Drckrr  Brothrn'  Cirand,  Sqnarp,  anil 
Vfirig-bt  l*laiiOft  aie  the  best  made  in  the  coujitrv. 
They  lake  the  leail  of  all  tirst-class  instrumeLits.  being 
unrivalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  auU  perfectiou  of  luechan- 
Ism  in  everj'  detail. 

Send  for  Illantrated  Catalo^ae. 

PRICES    REASONABLE. 
809-ly  XEU.US    EASY. 


L 


ATTEND    THE 


This  Sniniiier  at 

FRKDONIA,    N.  Y. 

This  Institute  bfcin*^  ,TnIy  Gtli.  IfiTG  and  continues  four 
weeks,  under  the  diierlionOf  Uw  f»i!Iou-iiig 

FACULTY, 


H.  E.  PALMER, 

Of  New  York. 

WM.  LUDDEN, 


L.  0.  EMEESON, 

of  lioslon,  Mas-. 

C.  A.  H  ^VENS, 

Of  Savannah,  Oa.  '  Of  Chicago,  111. 

Tl-ITION  *1S. 

For  Circulars  and  other  particvilars,  address 

II.  n.  Palmpr,  Principal, 

Care  C.  II.  Ditson  &  Co  711  l!road«;iy,  N.Y. 

912-919. 


New  England  Conservatory  of  Mnsic. 


81 


^        pays  fur  9j  hours  instruction  with  the  ablest 
0»  teachers,    t^emi  for  circulars. 


904.1y. 


E.    TOntJKK, 

Music  Hall,  Boston. 


177G     MUSIC    BOOKS.       1876 
CENTENNIAL  COLLECTION 


All  the  prnniinent  National  Sonps,  in  anelrjrantrnlleo- 
tion,  well  hnrmonizfd.  and  with  piano  (ot  or;;an)  aocom- 
paniinent.  Every  .American  needs  a  copy  of  such  a  Itook 
.as  thi.s  and  the  yon^^s  arc  the  be^t  of  all'aongs  for  usem 
this  CentenuJal  year. 

Contents  : 

Keller's  American  Ilymn.        (lod  save  the  Queen. 


Hai!  Columbia. 
8tar  Spanuled  Banner. 
Our  Klair  i»  there. 
Red,  White  and  IJIiie. 
Yankee  I>'»ndle. 
To  thee.  <>  Country. 
Columbia  the  (Teiu. 
Waieh  on  the  Khme. 
Fatherland.  [German.] 
Wearing:  of  tiie  Green. 
St.  Patrick's  Day. 
Kussian  National  Hymn 
Price  in  t'lnth 


Rule  Hrittania 
Il.jast  Keef  of  Old  England. 
Men  of  Harlech.  [Welch]. 
I\irtant  jioiir  Syrie. 
Marseilles  Ilvinn. 
Cr:irn>aldi  Hymn. 
Kin^;  f)scar.  [Swedish,] 
ranipbelTH  are  Couiiu'. 
Kiuce'.s  AddrCfls. 
Kin;;  ChtJHtian.  IPanish], 
Slianish  National  Hymn. 
Austrian         "  " 

acts;  Boards,  50  cts;  Paper,  40  cts. 

Mailed,  post-free,  for  above  price. 


EASTER  MUSIC, 

ANTHEMS,    &c. 

He  is  risen!    Anthera.  //.  P.  Dan'.n. 

Easter  Hymn,  [arr'ged  fr.  Bendel],  Rlf.  ttoustnn.Jr. 
I >ay  of  Resurrection.  Anthem.        J.  R.  Thnuum. 


T.  S.  IJoyd. 

J.  C.  Aiidrncn. 

U.  WlUon. 

ItiUer. 

Chappie. 

J.  R.  T/iontan. 

Mmart. 

JChiey. 

AlU: 


.50 
.40 
..W 

.'si) 
.50 
1.00 
.30 
.20 
.25 
.50 


riirist  the  Lord  is  risen. 

Christ  the  Lord  is  risen. 

Chri...t  the  I.'tril  is  risen. 

.\ud  behold  there  was,  &c. 

Clinst  our  P.assovcr. 

chriwt  our  Fassover. 

I'raise  the  Lord. 

Christ  being  raised. 

Now  is  Christ  risen. 

Morning  breaks  upon  the  Tomb.  Hvmn.  IT.  //.  Clarke- 

Easter  Mom.    Chorus  and  Recessional.     II.  Wilaoti. 

CAROLS. 
Eight  fXew]  E.ister  Carols.  A.  P.  Iloieard. 

Eight  Easter  Carols.  '.  .. 

Seven  E-ister  Carols.  •*  o 

EasterCarol.  Hail  the  bright  and  radiant  morn.  Carr. 
Now  He  IS  Risen.  Tom/tinn. 

Our  Easter  Joy.  Caroline  Miiy. 

Jesus  lives,  O  dav  of  days.  A-  P-  if 

Slug.  O  sing,  ve  Children.  Piaraon. 

E^~  Any  of  the  above  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 
ou  receipt  of  price. 


.20 
.20 

.20 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.05 
.05 


PUBLISHED  BY 
OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


V  0  0  A  L  . 

Ill  the  Maple  Grove.     Song  and  Cho.     3. 

Mb  to  f.  Hodges.  30 

Loves  Answer  to  '  Speak  to  me  speak."    3. 

F  to  f.  Vuorlhuysen.  30 

Home  so  blest.         4.  E6  to  e.  Abl.  'iti 

On  the  .Shore  I  wait  and  listen.     Son(j  and 

Cho.     ;!.  A^  to  '/.  Voorthuyxen.  .3) 

Katie,  the  Rose  of  Kildare.  3  F  to  f.  hankx.  30 
Xobody"s  Darling  hut  mine.     8.  G  to  a. 

Danks.  30 
Finette.        3.  D  (minor  or  major)  to  d. 

HoUoy.  3.5 
Brown  Ejcs,  or  Blue  Eyes.     3.  G.  Maj.  and 

Min.  to'  e.  Aide.  30 

Tlie  Fisher.  3  D.  to  d.  Aide.  30 

Also  piililished  in  F. 
Fair  is  iny  Love.     4  Y.h  to  f.  TIalton.  35 

If  every  Lute  on  earth  were  mute.  4  D.  to  e. 

Cmccn.  35 
There's  Light  at  Eventide.     4  F.  Maj.    and 

Min.  to  f  Tours.  40 

Only  an  Outcast.      (Forsaken).      Song  and 

Ciiorus.     3  IJ')  to  f.  Kiii'iht.  30 

New  .Songs  of  Miss  Jennie  Ilughes.      (With 

portrait).  each  40 

No.  1.     One  of  the  Boys.     3.  C  to  f. 

2.  Tommy,  make  room  for  your 

Auntie.     3.   A  to  e. 

3.  Under  the  Lilacs.     3.  C  to  e. 
Four  Uyrans  in  Anthem  form,  by  Kwjene  L. 

JluJJin'jton.  ea.  35 
Xo.  1.     Gracious  Spirit.     4.  C  to  y. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 
Itcvcries  of  the  Past.     Fine  lithograph  title. 

I!omanre  for  I'iano.   4.  Efi.    G.  D.  Wil.vm.  75 
Victoire  (ialop.  4.    F.  liartleU.  35 

More  difflciilt  than  most  galops;  but  consider 
Tidal  Wave  March.         2.  G.  Snilaj    ;!() 

Ten  Fill  Galop.  2.  I).  ]ValUs'.  35 

Forest  Echoes.  Mazourka.  3.  C.  Uosnciii.  30 
Come  back  to  Erin.  Faiitasie.  4.  B!>.  Grobe.  75 
Tramway  Galop.     Four  Uands.     3.  C. 

Gobbacrts.  75 
Six  Easy  Pieces  for  Four  Ilands.    By 

Carl  lieiiiccke. 

Vorspiel.  25 

Liedchen.  25 

Zur  (iuitarre.  2.> 

Landliclie  Tanz.  35 

Echo  Song.  25 

(iavotte.  25 
Xo.   5.     ~       " 


No.  1. 


4. 


Rondino    Talso. 

Ifununel.  25 
3.  G.  Min. 

Gounod.  35 
Dui<.iek.  40 
G.  Mack.  35 


Petite   Morceaux. 

2  G. 
Lo  Vencziaua.    Barcarolle. 

Morning  Rondo.     2  D. 

The  Merry  Sprite  Polka.     2 

Better  Times.     (Bessere  Zeiten).     ^  A. 

i".  S/rau.'!S.  75 
Semiramide  Divcrtisement.    Op.  118.    X'o.  15. 

5  C.  Let/bach.  75 

Moonlight   Sonata.      Beethoven.      4    llnnds. 

4.  E.  Air  by  WinkUr.  L75 

Kleine  Chronik  G.alop.  (Little  Eeco:d)    3.  C. 

E.  Strauss.  35 
Books. 

Gems  of  Esolish  Sono. 

P.oards,  $2..50.       Cloth,  .S3.IX).       Fine  Gilt,  S4.00. 

niGH  School  Cnoiit.     For  High  Schools,  .Vcad- 

emies  and  Seminaries.     By  L.  O.  Emer- 

so-V  and  W.  S.  Tilden. 

Price  $1.00,  or  S9.00  per  dozen. 

UC6IC  BT  if  AIL.— Music  Is  titnl  by  mall,  the  eipenae  be- 
ing two  cent.8  for  every  lour  ouucep,  or  fraction  thereof 
about  one  cent  for  an  ordinary  pieco  of  mueic.  Perionw, 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  o*'iiveyance  a  saviinf  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  iuppUea.  "Books  cau  ulao  be  sent  at 
double  these  riitca. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSTC 


Dramatic   Poem    after    Ossian. 

Br    IVIEI'l*    TT.    OAIIE.        Op.  13. 

Translated  by  J.  C.  D.  Pakkeb. 


PRICE    $1.25. 


Tlic  poetry  of  Ossian  is  music  in  itself,  and, 
when  intensified  liy  union  with  the  harmonies 
of  a  German  composer,  no'hing  is  more  lik<  ly  to 
be  effective  and  spii  it  stirring.     As  to  the  story : 

"Finiral,  Kinj;  of  Morven,  makes  war  on  Cara- 
cul of  Lnchlin,  and  with  tie  hero  marches  liis 
beloved  Comala,  in  the  Ruise  of  a  warrior,  lie 
persuades  her  to  rest  sali  ly  on  the  edge  of  tlie 
battle,  where,  distracted  by  the  various  cries, 
and  by  the  whispers  of  the  passing  '  spirits  of 
the  fathers'  she  imagines  Fingal  slain,  and 
expires."  War  choruses,  tender  strains  and 
laments,  and  mysterious  spirit  music,  are  skil- 
fully mingled. 


B"5r    JOHI^    -W".    IS^OOIiE. 


PRXCR      $1.3». 


While  there  is  no  question  of  the  value  of  the 
great  Encyclopedia,  which  is  a  stand.ard  work, 
there  seemed  to  be  needed  a  sm.iller,  more  con- 
cise and  less  expensive  work,  fitted  for  more 
general  distribution.  The  "Dictionary"  very 
completely  supplies  this  want.  It  contains  brief 
but  sufficient  notices  of  at  least  2000  noted  sing- 
ers, players  and  composers,  al'O  descriptions  of 
musical  instruments,  definitions  in  musical  the- 
ory, and  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  of  interesting 
musical  information.  There  is  also  a  table  of 
musical  terms,  and  a  very  complete  list  of  all  the 
musical  works  published  in  the  United  States, 
the  first  date  of  issue  being  A.D.  1640. 

APPENDIX   TO 


I  core's  f  ncuclopqdia  of  mmc. 


J.     "W.      lyCOOIlE. 

Price  50  cts. 

Mr.  Moore  has  done  a  valuable  work  for  the 
present,  as  well  as  the  future  of  American  music. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  realize,  as  our  descendants 
will,  tliat  we  are  of  the  "  forefathers"  in  art  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Now  Mr.  Moore  has, 
in  his  large  Cyclopedia,  ($6.)  industriously  noted 
down  everything  melodious  that  has  happened 
from  the  time  of  Tubal  Cain  to  A.D.  1S54,  and 
in  the  present  Appendix  brings  together  musical 
information  that  has  accumulated  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  larger  book. 

A  very  convenient  book  for  reference. 


.  E.  BiTSOJ^  &  €0.. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

X.EE     Ss     ■W.A.XjKIEII, 

922    CHESTNUT   ST., 
Philadelphia. 
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J.  M.  ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

Sheat  Music,  WusioBook,  Mnsio  for  Penodicils, 
Leaflets,  Masio  Titles,  Etc, 

N.  E.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  Fiftli  Streets, 
PHIL-\BELPHIA. 
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CEIMTENINIAL    COLLECTION 

FOR 

By  Dr.  Tourjee.         40  cts. 

Containing  all  of  the  old  songs,  and  "  a  great 
deal  more."  That  is,  the  number  of  "stock 
pieces"  usually  heard  in  the  well-known  ancient 
concerts  is  quite  limited.  Dr.  Tourjee  has  un- 
cai  tiled  a  number  more,  and  all  are  true  antiques 
and  worthy  of  pcrfonnance. 

As  the  year  187G  will  be  great  for  memorial 
celebrations,  this  will  be  a  most  convenient  book 
from  which  to  extract  appropriate  music. 


New  and  Beautiful  Instrument. 


THE 


An  exquisite  combination,  adding  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  organ  much  of  that  of  the  pianofoite 
and  harp.  With  a  double-reed  organ,  complete 
antl  perfect  in  every  respect,  is  combined  a  new 
instrument,  the  P'lANO-II.ARP,  the  tones  of 
which  are  produced  by  steel  tongues  or  bars, 
rigidly  set  in  steel  plates  affixed  to  a  sounding 
box,  and  struck  by  hammers,  .as  in  the  piano- 
forte. The  tones  are  of  a  pure,  .silvery,  bell-like 
quality,  very  beautiful  in  combination  or  .alter- 
nation with  the  org.an  tones.  The  organ  may 
be  used  alone,  and  is  in  every  respect  as  complete 
and  perfect  an  organ  as  without  the  PIANO- 
HARP,  or  maybe  used  with  the  PIANO-HARP; 
the  latter  may  be  used  separately  or  in  combin.a- 
tion  with  any  or  all  the  stops  of  the  organ,  to 
which  it  adds  greatly  in  vivacity,  life  and  v.iriety ; 
adapting  it  to  a  much  wider  rantre  of  music. 

Upon  its  invention  and  introduction,  about  a 
year  since,  this  new  instrument  was  received 
with  so  much  f.avor,  that  the  demand  greatly 
exceeded  the  manufacturers'  utmost  ability  to 
supply;  so  that  they  h.ave  had  no  occasion  to 
.advertise  it  extensively.  Having  now  perfected 
facilities  for  a  large  supply,  they  offer  it  with 
confidence  to  the  public. 

The  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS  .are  now 
sold  for  cash,  or  for  monthly  or  quarterly  pay- 
ments or  are  rented  until  rent  p.ays  for  them. 

Circulars,  with  dr.awings  and  full  descriptions, 
free.  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.  1.54 
Tremont  street,  Boston  ;  2.j  Union  square,  NEW 
YORK;  SO  .and  82  Adams  street,  CHICAGO. 


A  Welcome  Visitor ! 

OUR  NEW  SABBATH  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 
THE 


BT  n.    S.  AND  W.  O.  PEKKINS. 

Full  of  bright,  sweet,  pui-e,  shinino  songs,  of 
which  there  can  never  be  too  many. 
Don't  get  a  new  book  before  examining  this. 


L 


High  Schools  Academies,  &c., 

By  L.  O.  Emeuson  and  W.  S.  Tildkn. 


Price  $1.00. 


$9.00  Per  dozen. 


This  new  book  is  on  the  same  gener.al  pl.an  as 
THE  HOUR  OF  SINGING.  Those  who  have 
used  that  very  useful  and  popular  book,  will 
need  no  urging  to  adopt  a  new  work  by  the 
same  authors. 

OLITEB  DirsCX  4  CO.,       CHAS.  H.  DITSOS  &  CO., 
Boston.  ;il  B'way,  X.  T. 

PUBLISHERS. 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

rrke  in  Hoards,  $2.50.    In  Cloth,  $3.00. 
(loth,  Fine  Gill  for  Presents,  $4.0a. 

The  latest  book  of  Ditson  &  Co's  Home  Mrsi- 
CAi.  Lllii{A7:Y,  and  dots  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  other.  A  large  number  of  extia  good 
songs  have,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  come 
into  popular  notice  and  appioval.  The  best  of 
these,  wjth  a  half  dozen  of  classics,  (omitted  in 
other  books),  foim  this  fiist-class  col  ection. 

There  are  about  1o  songs.  Pages  lull  sheet 
music  size. 


The  X  Piaro  Taboret, 


r.^TEXTED  April  4i)i,  18T1. 

Manufactured  by  L.  Pcstawka  &  Co. 

Factory  at  Osborn'a  Planing  Mill,  State  St., 
Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

For  SalB  by  all  FirstClass  Pianoforte  and  Farnilnre 
Dealers 

"  We  think  the  Stool  nno  of  rlie  best  ever  otfercd  to  the 
public.  STEINWAY  *  S()XS,  New  York. ■' 

"  iMr.  Postnwka's  Adjiist.Tble  T.iborct  is  a  lotig  felt  want 
siipplii'd.     ^V'e  coii&idt-r  it  the  best  of  the  kind. 

898-ly  O.  DITSON  it  CO  ,  Boston,  JIass.'' 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAVNES. 

€has.  H»  Bitsqn  «^  Co. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  &  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

A>"D  DEALERS  !>' 

Sleet  Inslc,  Music  Bools, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

E  D  W.     S  C  H  U  B  E  R  T  fl     &.     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUSLISHERS  OF  HIUSIG, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUAKE, 

NEW   YORK.  [795 


LYON     &    H  E  A  L  Y , 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

WTiolesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books.  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connectfon 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

J;^="ln  addition  to  the  publications  ot  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Lo.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
1..1  Music  .and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Fvt^ign 
Uusic'  [794— 3m 


V^^' 


Whole  No.  912. 


BOSTON^,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  1,  187G.  Vol.  XXXY.  No.  26. 


Wagner  and  Schopenhauer. 

(From  Co7iconUn,Teb.  2C,.) 

Readprg  of  Mr.  Dannrputher's  nnd  Dr.  TTiipf- 
fer'.s  voliinios  nn  tie  snliject  of  Ilorr  AVacrner's 
niiiaic  will  be  familiar  with  tlie  name  nf  Schop- 
piilianer.    lie'ween  whose  senilis    ami  that  of 
Ilerr  Wacner  some  mysterious  affinity  is  sup- 
posed to  exist.      An  instructive  nnd   entertain- 
inij  book  has  just  been   iiublishcd    bv   a  very 
elever  and  .atrreeable  younp  writer.  Miss  Helen 
Zimmern,  on  Seliopenlianer'a  life,  whieh.  as  lie 
lived  onlv  for  his  work,  inelndes  some  account 
of  his  philosophy.     Herr  Waguer's  rather  oue- 
sided   relations    with    Rcliopeuliauer    are    also 
touched  upon;  and  Miss  Zimmern   assures  us 
that,    accordinc;  to  some  of  the  most  fanatical 
adherents  of  Ilerr  Wasncr,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Wajruer-like  pliilosoiilier  must  be  mastered  be- 
fore the  theories  of  the  Schopenhauer-like  com- 
poser can  be  perfectly  understood.       As  Miss 
Zimmern  does  not  name  these   danirerous  zeal- 
ots— from  whose  support  ITerr  Wa;;ner  himself 
should  pray  to  be  (b'fcnded — and  as  she  crives 
us  no  indicaticni  as  to  their  proliable  numbers. 
we  may  hojv',  for  the  sake  of  humanity,   that 
they  do  not  alionnd.  and,  above  all,  that  tliev 
will  not  multiply.     Rut.  without  troinir  to  the 
lenjjth  of  maintainiufj    that    Schopenhauer  is 
the  necessary  precursor  and  indispensable  cjuide 
lO   Waijner's  mystic    strains,   the  ]>artisaMS   of 
■\Vaanerism   hold,  very   frenerally,  as  if   at  the 
dictation  of  the  Master,  that  Scliopcnliauer  and 
Warner  have  much  in  common:  and  so  con- 
vinced would  Dr.   Ilueffer  seem  to  be  of  the 
connection  between  Schopenlinnerism  and  Wag- 
nerism  that,  in   the   midst   of  other  labors  on 
belialf  of  his  musical  idol,  he  has  undertaken  a 
translation  of   Schopenhauer's  most  important 
work.      Lovers  of  the  curious  in  literatr.re  may 
hope   that  Dr.   II"efrer  will  publish,  with  his 
Engli.sh  version  of  Die  Wfft  aJ.i  Wllle  iniil  Vnr- 
stelhintj,  a  parallel  between  the  genius  of  Sclio|v 
enhaucr  and  that  of   Ilerr  Warner.       Already, 
in  his  "Music  of  the  Future,"  I)r,  IIuelTer  has 
pointed  out  a  certain  not  very  strongly-marked 
likeness     between      Schopenhauer's  "  attitude 
towards  all  previous  iiliilosophers  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Kant,  and  Wafjner's  attitude  towards 
all  previous  composers  with  the  exception  of 
Beethoven.     But  this  insisr-nificant  Monniouth- 
cum-Maccdon  resemblance  proves  nothing  as  to 
the  allejired  identity  of  purpose  in  the  pliihisoph- 
ical  works  of  Schopenhauer  and  the   musical 
works  of  Waijner;  nor,  Avhatever  fancies  may 
be  entertained  on  the  subject,  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  trace  the  alleged  resemblance  in  plain 
and  defiuite  lines. 

It  may  be  complimentary  to  Kerr  TVajner,  as 
eliowing  a  lively  interest  in  the  man,  but  it  is 
scarcely  complimentary  to  his  music,  that  his 
admirers  should  be  perpetually  looking  for  its 
supposed  equivalents  or  analogies  in  poetry, 
painting,  ami  pliilosopliy.  Often,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted,  the  unnatural  comparisons 
proceed  from  the  otlu'r  side.  Starting  from 
tlie  assumption  that  Ilerr  Wagner  has  discov- 
ered new  means  of  musical  expression,  and  that 
by  boldly  disregarding  received  traditions  he 
has  been  able  to  extend  iu  various  ways  the 
limits  of  his  art,  eccentric  workers  of  all'kinds 
proclaim  themselves,  or  are  proclaimed  by 
thoughtless  friends,  the  "Wagners"  of  what- 
ever their  particular  line  may  be.  We  have 
heard  a  brilliant  novelist,  wlio'is  not  so  highly, 
or  rather  not  so  widely  appreciated  as  he  ought 
to  be,  described  on  his  own  authority  .ns  the 
"Wagner  of  literature."  As  far  as  we  can  di- 
vine, the  signilication  of  this  dul/ious  eulogi- 
um  is,  that  the  writer  to  whom  it  is  aiiplied 


contrives  to  give  subt'e  expression  to  his 
thoughts  by  a  use  of  words  so  hap'iy  that  it 
can  be  compared  to  nothing  less  than  the  use 
which  it  is  imagin<-d  Herr  Wasner  makes  of 
musical  sounds.  Tlierc  is  however,  more  than 
one  "  Wa'rner  of  literature;"  and  it  i-;  to  be 
observed  that  the  "  Warners  of  literiiture  "  in 
no  way  resemble  one  another.  Mr.  Browning-, 
perhaps  because  he  is  now  and  then  unintelli- 
cible.  as  Ilerr  Wacner  is  now  ami  then  con- 
fused, or  liecanse  he  loves  to  kick  over  the 
metrical  traces  as  Herr  Wasner  takes  jdeasure 
in  disregarding  "  the  tyranny  of  the  tone  fam- 
ily," is  sometimes  stvled  "the  Warner  of  poe- 
try." That  unkempt  savase.  Walt  Whitman, 
is  another  "  Wacrnerof  poetry  " — a  most  unfair 
designation  in  this  case,  thouEjh  some  Wtpjne- 
rians  do  not  seem  so  to  regard  it.  Oddly 
enough,  it  has  never  occurred  to  Ilerr  W.-igner 
himself,  in  any  of  his  very  numerous  volumes  cf 
history,  reminiscences  and  criticism,  to  apiily 
to  literature  the  iirincinles  of  his  own  musical 
system.  If  there  could  be  a  "  Wacrner  of  liter- 
ature "  one  woiiM  think  that  Ilerr  Wairner  h'm 
self  outrht  to  be  the  man  ?  The  meaning,  how- 
ever, of  writers  who  style  themselves,  or  who 
style  others  "Wagners  of  litcrnture."  is.  of 
course,  that  in  poetry,  or  in  highly  artistic 
prose,  the  effects  of  Herr  Wairner's  music  can 
he,  and  are  reproduer-d.  The  "Wagners  of 
painting"  are  found  where  we  at  least  should 
never  have  looked  for  them:  among  those  who 
were  once  known  as  "  Pre-Raphaelitcs. "  and 
who,  in  their  early  days,  undervalued  Raphael 
even  as  Wagner  undervalues  Mozart. 

We  believe  that  the  prose  writers,  the  poets 
and  the  painters  who  arc  likened  to  Herr  Wag- 
ner,  have,  for  the  most  ^lart.  started  the  idea 
of  the  resemblance  themselves;   whereas  in  the 
case  of  the  philoso])lier  Schopenhauer,  it  is  he 
who  is  claimed   by   Herr  Warner  and   by  the 
Wagnerites  in  their  master's  name.      Schopen- 
hauer himself  was   a  devoted    lover   of  music, 
and    entertained    the  hirrliest   admiration    for 
Beethoven.      But  he  hail  also  a  <rreat  likin<;for 
the  music  of  Rossini :  and  Or.   IIuelTer,   in  the 
before-cited   }fn!sic  of  the  Futnrf  has  q  noted   a 
long  and  elocpient  passage  in  which  Schopen- 
hauer extols  Rossini's  system  of  subordinating 
words    to  music,   and  treating  the  word.s,   in 
fact,  as  little  more  than  the  index  to  the  musi- 
cal situation.     One  cannot  but  infer  from  this 
that  Schopenhauer  would  have  cared  very  lit- 
tle  for   the   AVagnerian    method    of   dramatic 
composition,   in   which,  theoretically  at   le:vst, 
every  shade  of  meaninc;  expressed  by  the  words 
is    followed    an<l    intensified    by    the    music. 
"Beethoven."  says  Miss  Zimmern.    "was  his 
favorite  composer;  and  if  a  symphony  of  his 
was  followed  by  the  work  of  another  musician, 
he  left  the  concert-room,  rather  than  alhiw  his 
pleasure  to    be   distracted.     The  music  of  the 
future  he  condemned  after  the  first  hearing  of 
the   Fli/inf!    Dutrhman.         '  Wairner    does'not 
know  what  music  is,'  washis  verdict ;  the  more 
interesting,  because  it  happens  that  Wasner  is 
one  of  Sclio]ienhauer's  most  ardent  followers, 
and  Wagner's  disciples  contend  that  Schopen- 
hauer's theories  of  music  are  the  only  ones  that 
adequ.ately  explain  their  master's  idea." 

Herr  Wagner  seems  to  have  made  at  least 
one  endeavor  to  convert  Schopenhauer  to  the 
musical  creed  which  the  philosopher  is  now 
represented  as  having  really  held.  "This  was 
followed  by  a  book  of  Ridi.-ird  Wagner's." 
writes  Schopenhauer,  in  a  letter  of  the  year 
1854,  "which  was  not  printed  for  the  tr.ade, 
but  only  for  friends,  on  beautiful  thick  paper 
and  neatly  bound.  It  is  called  D::i-  liiny  dcr 
Niehelungen,  and  is  the  first  of  a  series  of'  four  , 


operas  which  he  means  to  compose  some  day. 
I  suppose  they  are  to  be  the  real  art-work  of 
the  future.  It  seems  very  phantastic.  I  have 
as  yet  only  read  the  prelude;  shall  see  further 
on.  He  sent  no  letter,  only  wrote  iu  the  book 
'with  revercnee  and  gratitude.'" 

Schipenhauer  does   remind  one  of    Wagner 
now  and  then  in  the  contempt  he  expresses  for 
contemooraries  an  1  rivals.      "There  is  no  phi- 
losophy."  he   wrote,  "in    the   jifriod   between 
Kant  and  mvself;  only  mere  university  charla- 
latanism.     Whoever  reads  thi'sc  scribblers  has 
lost  so  much  time  as  he  has  S|ient  over  them." 
And  airain:  "I   liave   lifted   the  veil  of  tnith 
hi^lier  llian   any  mortal    before   me.       But  I 
should  like  to  see  the  man  who  could  boast  of 
a   more  miserable  set  of   contemporaries  than 
mine."     Haydon  wrote  in  much  the  same  stvle 
of  contemporary  painters.      But   it  would  bo 
poor  classification  to  bracket  toirether  all  intel- 
lectual   workers  who   have  assirrned  to  them- 
.selvcs  the  highest  eminence,  without  regard  to 
the  opinion  of  others;  and  because  a  man  of 
profouml  senilis  like  Schopenhauer  remained 
for  some   time  unappreciated,  it  by   no   means 
follows  that  all  writers,  painters  and  musicians, 
who  are  not  taken  at  their  own  v.-diiation,  are 
also  men  of  senilis.       Hi'rr  Wagner  his   ex- 
plained, in   his  own  modest  way,  that  by  ap- 
plvins  Schopenhauer's  ]>essimistic  vic\ys  to  op- 
eratic iierforiiiances  he  has  sometimes  been  able 
to  derive  pleasure  from  the  works  of  his  con- 
temiioraries.     Oo.    in   fact,    to  hear  no  matter 
wdiat  opera,  expecting  to  find  everythins  in  it 
detestable,   and    it    is   i\\\\U'.  possible  that  you 
may,    here  and    there,  be  agreeably  surprised. 
Thus.  Herr  Wasner  m.ay  !)'■  saicl  to  look  upon 
the  world   of  music  as  Schopenhauer  contem- 
plated the  "tragedy  of  existence."     But  that 
does  not  help  us  to  understand  the  analogy  said 
to  exist  between  the  musical  system  of  the  one, 
and  the  i)liiloso])liical  system  of  tlie  other.     If, 
however,  the  prevalent  didusion  on  the  subject 
anions  AVagneritrs  induces  them  to   translate 
Scho|ienliaii"r's  works,  so  nuich  the  better  for 
Enslish  readers.     We  shall  welcome  the  trans- 
lation  Ions   promised    to  ns    of  the  principal 
work  left    by  the  melancholy  iihilosoplier  and 
admirable   writer  whom  the  Wasnerites    with 
characteristic  audacity  claim  as  their  own. 

Listening   to   Music. 
A  paper  under  this  title   was  read    at   the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  College  meetings,  Christmas,  1875, 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  McX.\rGnT.     Its  principal  por- 
tions were  as  follows: — 

Listenins  to  music,  cspocially  of  the  higher 
sort,  demands  so  much  educatiim.  concentrated 
attention,  and  power  of  observation,  that  to 
attempt  to  fully  teach  it  would  involve  my 
traversing  the  whole  range  of  musical  art.  Of 
course  in  the  narrow  limits  of  this  paper  I  can 
do  no  more  than  suggest  lines  of  study,  and 
leave  such  as  may  be  interested  to  follow  out 
my  plans  more  elaborately.  I  am  convinced 
that  a  great  many  persons  affect  great  interest 
in  music  who.  wliether  from  cultivation  of  ear, 
or  from  natural  incapacity,  or  from  too  exclu- 
sive familiarity  with  common  music,  or  from 
whatever  cause,  fail  to  enjoy  many  of  the  be.st 
things  in  the  finest  music.  My  remarks  will 
take  the  form  of  a  narration  of  personal  expe- 
rience of  dilHciilties  not  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
fully  met.  But  I  have  derived  so  much  pleas- 
ure and  profit  in  pursuing  my  ideal  thus  far 
that  I  am  tempted  to  try  to  assist  others.  Some 
of  you  may  have  already  reached  the  position 
of  the  ideal  listenor,  but  most  of  us,  I  expect, 
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f.airly  represent  the  arorap;e  listener,  and  it  is 
to  sucli  I  ndilress  my«elf,  as  one  of  tliemselvcs, 
and  not  to  the  cidtivated  musician. 

For  many  years  in  my  yontli  I  attended  tlie 
finest  nmsieid  performances  in  the  metropolis. 
At  first  I  listened,  as  I  nsp<l  to  tliinit,  witli  dne 
and  jiroper  attention;  bnt  f^radually  I  Ijccame 
too  conseioiisof  the  faet  tliat  execution  and 
vivid  coljrinc;  wore  al)Sorl)in<j  nearly  all  my  at- 
tention, and  wlu'n  I  turned  from  the  Seylla  of 
the  score  to  the  Charybdis  of  the  analytical 
programme,  I  knew  that  far  too  many  things 
were  escaping  my  ears.  Later  on,  when  hap- 
pily bro\ight  into  contact  with  men  of  line  mu- 
sical cnltnre,  ])ossessing  the  most  searching 
discrimination,  I  was  startled  to  find  that  they 
had  the  faculty  of  noticing  points  and  beauties 
that  [  strove  in  vain  to  catch.  I  sat  tlirongh 
lierformances  with  eminent  musicians  who  with 
extraordinary  skill  conld  probe  every  detail  of 
a  complex  work,  and  who  afterwards  would 
confound  me  by  remarking  on  an  alarminij 
number  of  things  that  had  completely  eluded 
my  attention.  I  determined  to  try  to  listen 
more  carefully  and  systematically. 

From  my  study  of  harmony  and  com|iosition 
I  knew,  of  course,  that  design,  form,  rhythm, 
moilulation.  instrumentation,  etc.,  were  ele- 
ments of  any  elaborate  piece  of  music,  but  I 
had  thonglit  that  in  order  to  fully  appreciate 
such  music  it  was  altogether  unnecessary  to 
analyze  these  elements.  Beauty  was  said  to 
defy  analysis,  so  it  appeared  to  me  vain  to  at- 
tempt the  task.  I  innocently  thought  that  the 
beauties  of  an  orchestral  symphony  should  be 
as  plain  to  my  ear  as  were  to  my  eye  the  beau- 
ties of  a  glorious  sunset,  and  inwardly  I  held  it 
a  fault  of  the  composer  that  it  was  undoubted- 
ly otherwise.  Further,  I  incontinently  insisted 
ou  enjoying  music  that  my  superiors  con- 
demneil.  After  a  frank  examination  I  ascer- 
tained that  indolence  or  confirmed  habit  had  a 
larsjer  share  in  my  failure  than  I  was  at  first 
willing  to  admit;  for  when  on  many  occasions, 
in  the  composition  class  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  and  elsewhere,  circumstances  sharply 
stimulated  my  cars,  I  found  myself  able  to  hear 
things  which  certainly  I  did  not  perceive  on 
other  occasions  when  my  natural  repugnance 
to  take  trouble  to  listen  allowed  me  to  relapse 
into  the  old  passive  way.  I  thought  what  an 
excellent  thing  it  would  be  musically,  whatev- 
er the  effect  morally,  if  when  a  young  musical 
student  failed  to  observe  a  transition  of  four 
removes,  or  that  the  bassoon  doubled  the  viola, 
he  was  severely  thrashed  for  the  neglect.  I 
feel  sure  that  many  of  us  would  have  sharper 
ears  now  if  we  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
some  such  Dowerful  stimulant  in  a  musical 
Dotheboys'  Hall. 

Having  at  least  partially  overcome  my  indo- 
lent habit  of  listening,  I  examined  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  situation,  and  found  that  there  were 
many  more  worlds  to  conquer  than  I  had 
thought.  I  felt  as  a  young  beginner  at  whist 
feels  when  all  the  rules  and  recommendations 
for  playing  are  placed  before  him.  The  im- 
portant truth  dawned  on  me,  that  in  order  to 
succeed  I  must  resolutely  ignore  a  great  deal 
of  what  there  was  to  hear,  so  that  I  might  be 
able  to  fix  my  whole  attention  on  some  one 
thing  I  wished  to  acquire  the  habit  of  observ- 
ing, For  instance,  modulation  I  knew  to  be 
one  of  the  most  subtle  of  musical  effects.  I 
knew  that  while  one  could  run  and  hear  a  pur- 
posely bold,  remote  modulation,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  changes  equally  remote  were  made 
with  such  masterly  insidiousness  as  to  leave  the 
average  listener  totally  unconscious  of  ch.ange 
of  tonality.  I  found  that  when  practicable  it 
was  an  immense  help  to  analyze  a  piece  before 
hearing  it.  Then  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 
follow  the  course  of  modulations,  and  by  de- 
grees to  individualize  the  various  removes  much 
in  the  same  fashion  as  we  all  do  the  tones  of 
the  scale.  For  instance,  the  features  of  a  tran- 
sition of  one  remove  are  as  distinctly  recogniz- 
able as  the  mental  effect  of  the  note-i  Te  (the 
seventh  ot  the  scale)  or  Fah  (the  fourth  of  the 
scale),    and  just    as   wuli  tliuie   notes   we  find 


that  surroundings  modify  or  intensify  their  ef- 
fects, so  with  transition,  let  the  means  or  road 
be  ever  so  various,  the  change  can  bo  traced  by 
its  effect.  And  so  with  other  changes.  The 
effect  of  a  fourth  flat  remove  is  as  easy  or  as 
dillicult  to  observe  as  are  the  notes  La  fthe  flat 
sixth)  and  Ma  (the  flat  third).  Minor  keys 
are  far  more  dilliciUt  to  trace  than  major  keys. 
You  can  tell  that  you  are  listening  to  the  minor 
mo(le,  but  its  characteristic  vagueness  and  ui\- 
certainty  render  it  at  tiuics  moie  than  difficult 
to  trace  its  incoming  and  outgoing. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  dwell  upon  all 
the  possible  modulations  to  be  looked  for. 
Certain  it  is  that  by  steadily  listening  for  this 
one  thing  I  increased  my  powerof  observation. 
I  can  now  wax  enthusiastic  over  a  change  of 
five  removes  that  formerly  would  not  have 
quickened  my  pulse,  for  the  simple  reason  th.at 
1  shoulil  have  never  observed  it.  And  now  I 
was  gratified  to  find  that  my  new  power  of  ob- 
servation, although  apparently  engrossing  my 
whole  attention,  did  not  shut  out  my  former 
pleasure;  for  by  some  process  of  unconscious 
celebration  I  was  able  to  notice  and  remember 
all  the  things  that  formerly  occupied  my  whole 
attention. 

Another  of  the  points  I  found  it  necessary  to 
set  myself  to  ol>serve  specially  was  the  Bass, 
and  I  must  confess  tliat  often  this  is  extremely 
difficult.  I  knew  full  well  that  unless  I  could 
observe  the  lowest  part  in  the  harmony,  I  must 
not  expect  to  be  able  to  analyze  many  other 
matters  implying  such  observation.  It  was  im- 
perative, therefore,  to  sacrifice  for  a  time  at 
least  the  pleasure  of  noticing  more  obvious 
things,  in  order  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
Bass.  It  was  not  always  sacrifice,  however, 
for  I  was  doomed — as  we  all  are  sometimes — to 
a  forced  hearing  of  the  driest  of  dry-as-dust 
compositions,  and  then  it  was  a  satisfaction 
and  a  relief  to  know  that  nothing  was  lost  by 
listening  only  to  the  Bass.  Many  amateur  pi- 
anists whom  we  all  meet,  whose  muscles  are  as 
strong  as  theirexecution  is  uncertain,  constant- 
ly supply  us  with  useful  if  difficult  ear  exer- 
cises of  this  kind. 

Next  I  tried  to  follow  chords.  I  schooled 
myself,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  was  schooled, 
by  playing  over  and  over  on  the  pianoforte  a 
number  of  the  most  frequently  occurring  dia- 
tonic and  chromatic  chords,  and  in  so  doing 
derived  the  greatest  help  from  Macfarren's 
"Rudiments,"  working  and  playing,  with  the 
advantage  of  the  author's  help,  the  numerous 
exercises  contained  therein.  I  am  free  to  con- 
fess that  I  cannot  yet  analyze  by  ear  all  or 
nearly  all  the  multitude  of  combinations  used 
in  modern  music,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  ev- 
ery time  I  strive  I  gmsp  some  combination  more 
clearly,  and  only  narrowly  miss  others.  Alto- 
gether, this  chase  has  been  to  me  a  source  of 
the  liveliest  gratification. 

After  the  same  fashion  I  have  tried  to  ob- 
serve the  instrumentation  of  a  symphonv,  or 
the  voicing  of  parts  in  a  choral  piece.  What 
incredible  knowledge,  taste,  and  skill  are  need- 
ed to  effectively  instrument  a  .symphony,  only 
those  who  have  tried  to  write  for  an  orchestra 
are  aware.  Yet  how  much  of  this  sweetness 
and  beauty  is  wasted  on  the  majority  of  listen- 
ers! Some  time  ago  I  gave  up  in  sheer  desper- 
ation the  Herculean  task  of  tracing  bv  ear 
the  chords,  modulations,  and  design  of  Wag- 
ner's music.  But  eventually  I  settled  down 
with  something  like  pleasure  to  observe  the 
rich,  masterly  instrumentation,  and  found  it 
quite  convenient  to  ignore  what  .appears  to  me 
to  be  the  frequent  inherent  dryness  of  the  mu- 
sic. And  so  on  with  Form,  on  which  I  must 
forbear  to  dilate.  Obviously  it  is  as  important 
to  know  that  a  glee,  a  part-song,  a  chorus,  or  a 
madrigal  differ^  from  one  another,  as  that  a 
sonata  differs  from  a  fugue.  In  listening  to 
any  of  these  forms,  to  know  what  one  is  listen- 
ing to  is  a  help  to  know  what  to  listen  /or. 
His  interest  in  a  fugue  must  be  small  who  re- 
gards the  first  few  measures  as  a  sort  of  tuninsc 
up  to  which  it  is  superfluous  to  attend,  and 
who  waits  in  vain  for  that  clean-cut   cadence. 


that  repose,  it  is  the  very  business  of  the  com- 
pos(!r  to  avoid.  If  you  wish  to  listen  to  a 
fugue,  take  pains  to  remember  the  subject,  and 
watch  for  it  always.  If  yon  wish  to  enjoy  the 
first  movements  of  a  good  symphony,  hohl  the 
two  or  more  subjects  well  in  your  mind,  and 
.strive  to  trace  their  transformations,  and  be 
ready  for  their  return.  A  score  of  other  mat- 
ters crowd  upf)n  my  thoughts,  many  of  them 
less  technical  and  more  testhetictd,  a  branch  of 
thinrrs  to  listen  to  I  have  not  touched  upon,  but 
I  must  be  sati-sfied  with  the  inadequate  sugges- 
tions I  have  made. 

In  conclusion,  I  woidd  ask  how  many  of  us 
could  give  an  intelligent  account  of  an  elabo- 
rate instrumental  or  vocal  work  on  a  single 
hearing?  How  many  could  describe  noticea- 
ble modulation,  harmony,  rhythm,  or  even 
form  without  a  laborious  examination  of  the 
printed  copy  ?  To  what  end  do  many  give 
hours  of  study  to  the  mastery  of  details  on  |>ii- 
per  and  from  books,  and  generally  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  eye  and  faculty  of  calculation  if 
but  little  of  this  knosvledfce  is  applied  to  lis- 
tening ?  It  is  very  little  use  to  stuily  and  ana- 
lyze the  Sonata  Form,  if  when  listening  we 
cannot  distinguish  the  subjects,  and  follow  the 
modulation  ami  development.  I  know  very 
well  that  many  of  you  have  limited  opportuni- 
ties of  listening  to  much  and  good  music,  but 
surely  all  are  periodically  called  upon  to  listen 
to  music  of  some  sort.  My  short  paji^r  is  a 
plea  to  you  to  make  the  most  of  your  opportu- 
nities. If  you  wish  to  be  a  musician  and  to 
enjoy  listening  to  fine  music,  do  not  neglect  a 
single  opportunity  offered  to  you.  Make  up 
your  mind  to  listen  for  and  to  something.  Don't 
listen  to  music  and  drink  it  in  without  an  at- 
tempt at  discrimination.  I  daresay  some  will 
be  dismayed  at  the  task  I  have  ventured  to  set. 
I  ask  more  from  the  humble  musical  student 
than  is  required  by  the  literary  world  from 
many  gentlemen  who,  combining  a  minimum 
power  of  musical  discrimination  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  sounding  diction,  contrive  to  be  con- 
sidered musical  critics. 


Music  in  Paris. 

Growing  Popularity  of  Berlioz. — L.\9t  Qlmetets 
OF   Beethoven. 

Paris.  22nd  Feb.,  1876. 

Anyone  followinn;  the  course  of  the  Paris  Concert 
Season  cannot  bnt  be  struck  by  the  sudden  popu- 
larity, posthumous  and  tardy,  which  has  been  con- 
quered by  Hector  Berlioz.  For  many  long  years 
the  man  passed  for  a  wild  dreamer,  a  dnnirerous  in- 
ventor of  insensate  theories  and  false  doctrine.  He 
w.as  thrust  away,  hidden  out  of  sight,  and  if  any  of 
his  works  were  perfiirmed — and  very  few  were — 
they  rarely  had  adequate  care  bestowed  upon  their 
execution,  and  failed  to  fix  public  attention.  How 
this  has  been  clianjed  1  need  hardly  say.  We  have 
heard  "  Romeo  and  Juliette  "  at  the  Chatelet,  "Hur- 
old."  at  the  Cirque,  and  finally  the  lion's  part  in  tho 
two  last  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire  has  been 
given  to  the  "  Damnation  de  Faust,"  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  the  master's  works,  unless  indeed  we 
consider  "  Romeo  "  as  superior,  which  is  doubtful. 

Like  the  fine  settinp;  of  Shakespeare's  play,  the 
"  Damnaticin  de  Faust  "  was  written  rather  fur  the 
concert-room  than  the  opera,  and  has  no  need  of 
scenery  or  costumes  to  render  it  complete.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  two  ef  which  only 
were  executed  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  contain 
music  for  three  soloists,  Mephistopheles  (baritone), 
Faust  (tenor),  and  Brander  (bass).  Marguerite  has 
no  direct  share  in  the  action  of  the  first  two  parts, 
a  sntHcientlv  stranj^e  arrangement,  and  one  which 
might  perhaps  be  taken  exception  to.  There  ate 
thus,  as  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  very  broadly  markeil 
differences  between  Berlioz's.  "Faust"  and  Gounod's 
better-known  masterpiece.  The  two  g-reat  musi- 
cians have,  however,  not  a  little  in  common;  indeed 
I  would  even  say  they  have  much,  so  much  that  at 
certain  nioduhitions,  at  particular  passas'es,  one 
!ni"ht  almost  mistake  Berlioz  fur  Gounod.  It  would 
be  goiot'  too  far  to  impute  the  charge  of  imitation 
to  the  later  compo-er,  but  nobody  can  help  perceiv- 
ing how  considerably  he  is  indebted  to  his  half- 
forgotten  predecessor,  and  how  siiuilarly  certain 
points  of  Goethe's  story  have  inspired  both.  Part 
I.  commences  with  a  lonjf.  rather  wearisome,  scene 
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for  tenor.  F.iuflt  is  in  the  fii^ltls  nt  daybrenk  nlnno. 
TIti?.  th'JUcC'i  powerful,  siifftTS  from  the  heaviness 
of  tfic  ai'rnnip:minient.  airsiinst  whicli  the  voice  haa 
some  dif^ienlfry  in  cnntendinrr.  and  it  is  aUo  marred 
bv  one  or  two  vnl^raritic'?  of  in'^triimentalion.  We 
pass  from  thi-;  (o  a  finf.  a  very  tine  D.uu'c  and  Cho- 
rns  of  iVasntit.^^,  c;l<»winif  with  color,  vivid  as  life, 
full  of  open,  fresh  inrlodv,  ami  adinirabiy  accompan- 
ied. A  marked  imprcssitin  was  raadi*  by  this  num- 
ber, but  tlie  climax  of  enthusiasm  was  reached  with 
the  next,  the  errand  "  Marrhe  Ilon2:roise."  This 
wonderfn!  production  carried  all  synipatliies  by 
storm,  and.  throwini:^  aside  every  trace  of  its  usual 
correct  reservp.  t!ie  audience  rost*  wilh  a  (rn-atppon- 
tanenu^  muvement  of  admiration,  and  iiteraUy 
sliouted  its  delit^ht.  The  number  was  repeated. 
Aiilftin  tiie  same  applause, the  same  tumult  of  enthu- 
piasni.  It  is  a  iiuble  paij^e  of  music,  this  march. 
From  the  opening  notes  to  the  very  end,  it  hurries 
you  ahmu:  with  resistless  force,  makiu;;  tlie  pulse 
b*^at  (quickly  and  the  breath  come  sliort  and  b'*avy 
with  emotion.  T!ie  whole  thinir  is  a  n;enuine  in-^pi- 
ration,  inteiis<dv,  painfully  stirrin*;,  overwhclmin'^  ; 
a  work  to  excite  the  dullest,  and  make  the  poorest- 
spirited  feci  a  hero  for  the  nonce.  From  en  J  to  end 
it  i^oes  with  a  mia;iity  swinf:^.  Towards  tlie  iinisli 
the  drums  'jt'wg  a  sn!:;2;estion  of  fjuns  firing",  ^t  iirst 
dull  and  distant,  tiien  p;rowini:^  louder  and  louder, 
till  we  are  verily  in  the  midst  of  a  irfand  battle 
«cene.  and.  not  vitlistandini:  the  dilliculty  of  avoid- 
inf^  commonplace  in  "descriptive"  music  of  this 
sort,  tJie  composer  .it  no  moment  sinks  below  tlie 
heroic.  Berlioz  has  scored  the  number  in  a  mar- 
vellous way.  The  cymbals,  drums,  and  trumpets 
are  of  course  called  into  continual  request,  but  the 
heavy  instrumentation  is  manaojed  with  sueh  con- 
summate skill  thiit  it  never  impresses  one  di'^a^^ree- 
abiy.  Ahovt^  all  else,  there  is  no  siij^n  of  effort.  M. 
Deldevez's  band  executed  this  number  in  a  masterly 
fashion,  attacking:  it  with  incomparable  dash  and 
boldness.  I  may  remark  here,  by  tlie  bye.  that  an 
accurate  idea  of  this  '*  Marclie  Honirr..i-^e  "  can  only 
he  afiforded  by  a  very  full  imd  tinely  trained  orches- 
tra. A  small  band  spoils  it.  I  beard  it  a  few  years 
ai;:o.  at  one  of  the  old  concerts — Uanhe  of  thetirand 
Ilot.-l,  and.  more  lately,  at  the  Chatelet.  It  had 
iiitherto  always  struck  uie  as  merely  noisy,  and  to 
some  pxtent  vula^ar,  but  I  frankly  confess  that  tlie 
rendition  at  the  Cimservatoire  has  brouijht  about  a 
considerable  chan^^e  in  my  opinion,  and  I  willinirly 
render  my  \ve;ik  tribute  of  homaccc  to  the  i;enius  of 
tiie  man  who  could  ronceive  so  stupendous  a  work. 
Any  musician  mii^ht  be  proud  of  it,  and  perhaps 
none  but  a  Berlioz  could  have  written  it. 

The  opening  of  Part  H.  corresponds  with  the  first 
scene  in  Gounod^s  opera.  We  find  Faust  in  his 
mysterious  workshop,  surrounded  by  all  the  ^rim 
syrnbols  of  his  danc^erous  lore.  Then  C(m\es  a  fine 
"Easter  Hymn"  for  chorus,  to  which  ju'^tice  was 
scarcely  done  by  tlie  audieMce.  and  we  are  at  leni^th 
introduced  to  our  old  friend  Me]>histopheles,  whose 
arlvent  is  heralded  iiy  a  sudden  stai:;ey  burst  of  mu- 
sic, smackini:^  sadly  too  much  of  the  trap-door,  and 
sadly  too  mnrh  of  bis  <lemoniac  Majesty.  PassiuL;^ 
on,  after  a  scene  between  Faust  and  Mephistoi)iu'le-;, 
and  another  for  the  same  and  Brander.  Berlioz 
takes  us  to  the  Kermesse,  with  a  spirited  driukini^ 
chorus. 

A  quaint  soncT  of  three  stanzas  for  Brander  fol- 
lows, notable  for  its  sin:::ular  and  uncommon  accom- 
paniment. A  ])ause  ensues,  and  the  Cliorus  repeats 
Brander's  air  in  the  form  of  a  mock-serious  fu^jue. 
The  efifect  (»f  the  basses  breaUin^,'  in  abruptly  after 
the  strained  silence  is  divertinucly  (grotesque.  From 
tills  we  are  hurried.  somethin:j;  rudely,  to  another 
scene,  between  Faust  and  Mephistopheies  (contain- 
injif  a  fine  air  for  the  latter),  and  to  a  Chorus  of 
<Tnomes  and  Sylphs.  And  now  ensues  a  very  beau- 
tiful piece  of  composition.  Faust  sleeps,  and  Me- 
phistopheles  commands  the  obedient  spirits  to  charm 
iiis  slumber. 

"  Hercoz,  bcrcez  son  sommcil!  " 

ITere  a2:ain  Berlioz  has  been  happily  inspired.  The 
"Ballet  des  Sylplies "'  is  one  of  the  most  elfdike,  del- 
icate bits  of  fancy  conceivable.  It  is  played  by  the 
muted  slrinij;s,  and  tiie  few  short  bars  of  ^  Inch  it 
consists  have  a  strani^e.  wi-ird  grace,  wholly  charm- 
ing. With  yet  one  more  abrupt  transition,  we  reach 
the  final  number  of  the  Second  Fart,  an  astounding- 
ly  bold  chorus  of  Students  and  Soldiers.  The  se- 
lections executed  at  the  ConservatoirL-  did  not  extend 
further. 

Spt-aking  generally,  I  mii,dit  say  that  the  "  Dam- 
nation de  Faust"  is  a  broad,  vigorous,  noble  work. 
From  the  elimination  of  the  female  parts,  it  has  of 
necessity  a  want  of  sweetness,  an  occasional   excess 


oi  richness,  and  perhaps  a  little  monotony  ;  but  set- 
ting its  failures  a^rainst  its  beauties,  the  balance  in 
favor  of  the  last  is  so  enormous  that  it  seems  incred- 
ible (he  work  should  be  so  rarely  heard. 

Sumlay's  cone -rt  at  the  Chatelet  was  hii^hly  in- 
terestini::.  Tlie  novelty,  M.  Duvernoy's  "Fragments 
Symjdioniques  "  (Romance  ;  Seherzetto).  is  a  cred- 
itable production.  The  llomance.  finely  harmonized, 
is.  may  be,  a  shaile  too  uniform  in  tone.  Of  M.  Li- 
lo's  Concerto  for  Violin.  an<)ther  item,  mention  was 
made  on  its  first  performance.  M,  Sarasatl  made  a 
sensation  at  rehearsal  by  his  admirable  renderini; 
of  the  composition.  w!ti(di  he  executed  with  all  his 
accustomed  retinement  and  charm.  "  Le  Bourgeois 
(ientilhomme."  by  I*ulii,  was  lately  revived  with 
great  success  at  the  Kaite.  and  the  niiniu't  was  an 
exceediuirly  welcome  feature  in  the  Cliateh't  scheme. 
Wonderfully  simple,  it  is  marked  by  that  mournful 
irrace  which  appears  so  generally  in  the  music  of 
the  obler  masters.  We  find  repeati'd  evidences  of  it 
in  the  writin<xs  of  Lulli.  Rameau.  Boccherini,  and 
others,  all  of  whom  possessed  a  peculiar  beauty  of 
their  own  which  the  moderns  but  sehlom  attain.  In- 
creaseil  powers  of  instrumentation  have  killed  the 
old  sitnplc  art. 

M.  MaurLd  continues  to  win  i;oblen  opinions  at  the 
Populaires.  I  must  chronicle  the  success  of  a  capi- 
tal qnariette  company,  the  "  Societe  des  iJerniers 
grands  (^uatuors  de  Bcetlioven"  ( Nt  violin,  M.  Mau- 
rin,  of  the  Conservatoire:  'iud  violin.  M.  Coblain  ; 
alto,  M.  Mas;3.ind  violoncello,  M.  Tolbec<pie).  These 
four  artists  play  utimirably  to^^ether,  and  without 
losini;  tlicir  respective  individualities,  succeed  per- 
fectly in  subordinating  them  to  the  requirements  of 
the  execution,  In  conclusion,  M.  A.  M.  Auzende.  a 
pianist  of  no  little  talent.  i;ave  a  soiree  mn-icale  on 
the  12t!i  inst.,  at  which  he  pt-rformed  one  or  two  of 
Ids  (*\vu  compositiotis  witii  happy  etrect.  M.  Au- 
zende's  playing  is  very  bold,  his  touch  ix^nd,  and  in 
bold  music  of  the  Brahms  and  Rubinstein  school  he 
i-  highly  successful. —  Cor  responds  na^  of  London 
Musical  Standard. 


History  of  Music  by  F.  L.  Ritter. 

[From  the  London  GuarJian  of  Feb.  0.] 
Thouf;h  dedicated  to  the  "  younp;  artists  of  America," 
wo  have  good  hopes  that  this  volume  will  gain  a  wide 
ciicuhition  anion;;  the  const;iully  increasinf;  numljersof 
tliosi'  in  this  couutiy  wlio  liave  tlic  Itcst  interests  of  uui- 
sic  at  heart.  Vnl'iniinoiis  as  is  the  Continent. d  litera- 
ture which  has  gnthercd  round  tlic  .sultjcct,  wc  canliot 
recall  to  our  minds  any  work  in  the  En;;lish  languap;e, 
with  th<*  cxr-ejiiion  of  Mr.  Ilullali's  very  interestin;; 
Lectures,  which  e\en  atii-mpts  to  occupy  the  pround 
over  which  I'rofe-sor  Hitter  conducts  us.  Iturney's  om- 
I  ral  Ifistor;/  of  Jftiiitc,  i)uhUsheil  uftw  nearly  a  century 
ago,  and  extending  over  four  volumes,  is  valuable  rath- 
er as  a  work  of  reference  than  as  a  text-book  f  >r  stu- 
dents. Professor  Ritter,  who  writes  not  menly  as  a  his- 
torian, or  as  a  theorist  witli  some  favorite  ideas  iov 
winch  he  seeks  support,  but  wlio  unites  in  himself  the 
qualifications,  so  rarely  found  together,  of  a  philosoph- 
ic.ll  historian,  a  profes-^ioiial  artist,  and  a  large-minded 
critic,  has  succeeded  in  comprising  witliiu  the  limit  of 
same  409  small  pages  of  large  print  an  .account  of  tiic 
growth  and  progress  of  music  in  all  its  forms  and 
branches  from  the  Christian  era  to  our  own  day.  In 
this  &ur\cy  we  find  inclnrlcd  a  general  sketch  of  tlie 
iirst  beginnings  of  music  in  the  Gregorian  chant,  the 
Folk-song,  and  the  Troul>al>our  song,  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  art,  from  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  ccntu- 
ry  onwards,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  CJerniany,  in  Italy, 
and  to  some  degree,  also  in  Spain  and  in  England;  the 
rise  of  th.*  oratorio,  and  its  history  from  the  twelfth  ccnt- 
ui-j-  to  the  nineteenth;  tlie  gradual  developnumt  of  the 
opera  from  its  first  invention  in  Italy  to  its  treatment  by 
nichar<MVagner;  the  course  of  Catholic  C'hurch  music 
from  the  austere  simplicity  of  its  infancy  to  Its  seculari- 
zation under  the  influences  of  motlern  ideas;  and,  final- 
ly, tlie  progress  of  instrumental  music  from  the  sixteenth 
ccntui-}'  to  the  timesof  Ucrliozandof  Li.szt.  "  Mybook," 
we  quote  from  the  author's  Introduction,  p.  II,  "  doe-^ 
not  pretend  to  he  an  exliaiistive  history  of  music,  Imi 
rather  a  friendly,  an  I.  I  trust,  a  tho;i)Ug!dy  reliaVdc 
;nide  to  incite  and  direct  tliose  musical  students  who 
feel  the  desire,  the  want  of  a  deeper  and  more  general 
knowledge  of  the  growth  and  [u-ogress  of  their  art  thai: 
is  common;  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  talented 
■•triviug  one,  in  his  unavoidably  arduous  labors  and  strug 
gles;  to  point  out  to  the  tiinid  ar  dunde  id^il  the  imper- 
ative and  necessarj'  duties  of  the  true  artist;  to  hold  up 
a  faithful  mirror  of  art-life  to  th  inexperienced,  ira,:.a 
tient  aspirant  for  artistic  fame." 

In  accordance  witii  the  design  thnsjunfoldel,  v,c  liud 
appended  to  these  lectures  a  carefully  compiled  Index  to 


theliteratureof  the  subject  under  various  hcarls,of  which 
the  following  are  some  :— Ancient  music;  the  general 
history  of  music;  Church  music;  the  Opera;  Scientific, 
-^D'thetic,  and  Critical  works;  niographies,Di<tionaries, 
and  Periodicals.  Professor  Uittor  has  therefore  done 
his  readers  a  twofold  service.  Not  only  has  he  brought 
within  a  small  compass  and  skilfully  arranged  a  vast 
amount  of  information  which  is  of  the  greatest  yaluc 
and  interest  to  all  who  care  to  understand  how,  and  un- 
der what  influences,  and  through  whose  labors,  music, 
in  the  widest  sense,  has  come  to  be  what  it  is,  but  being 
well  aware  how,  in  the  attempt  to  give  an  intellgible 
and  comprehensive  view  of  caeh  imi)ortant  epoch,  much 
must  be  sacrificed  that  nevertheless  has  a  great  scien- 
tific, or  critical,  or  biographical  interest  of  its  own,  he 
has  placed  within  every  one's  reach  a  table  of  all  the 
books  that  have  been  written  upon  the  numerous 
branches  into  which  the  subject  of  mnsic  ramifies,  so 
that  unavoidable  imperfections  in  point  of  fulness  and 
of  detail  m:ty  be  supplied  and  corrected  according  to  the 
individual  judgment  and  taste  of  the  student.  Thai  this 
should  have  been  dono,  and  done  so  well,  is  much;  and 
when  we  remember  that  the  author  is  under  the  disad- 
vantage, as  he  reminds  us  ofwriiingin  a  foreign  lar.- 
gnaire.  wc  shall  not  he  carcfnl  to  go  minutelv  into  little 
blcndshcs  in  the  style,  such  as  oci-nr  f<u- ex.iinple.  on 
page  :j2.  in  the  use  of  •  fcudalic  "  for  "  feudal,"  or  on 
i)age  li'.d,  where  "was"  js  inadvertently  written  for 
"were."  or  in  the  repetition  of  the  Ainericani-m  of 
"  (piit(?  a  numlier,"  where  we  might  be  content  to  read 
■*  m my."  .">uch  sm  dl  matt'-rs.  however,  in  no  way  de- 
tract from  the  real  worth  and  merit,  of  tlie  book,  and  we 
only  allude  to  th<'ir  exi-vtcnce  in  case  Profes^^nr  Kilter 
may  think  it  well  in  the  event  of  a  second  edition,  To 
ch'.ir  it  ot  siich  microscopic  blots.  That,  however,  for 
whi<di  we  fed  grateful  above  all  the  rest,  ami  to  which 
we  attach  more  importance  than  to  all  tlio  merits  of  de- 
lad  in  whicli  this  Itistnyij  of  .\fnsir  abounds,  is  the  imblo 
anil  elevating  spiiit  in  whii-h  the  po-ition  of  music 
among  the  arts  is  vindi<-aled,  It  would  be  rlifliculr  to 
decide  whether  music  lias  hi-en  more  insulted  bvherooen 
enemies  or  by  her  self-constituted  jiatrons  anil  so-called 
fri'Mi  !<.  AVe  can  feel  a  ceitain  respect  tor  a  man  \\ho 
dislikes  music,  and  who  say>  so.  AVe  cannot  indeed  sym- 
l)athl7.e  with  him:  and  we  inay  think  that  h"  has  missed 
one  of  the  pmc^t  of  Ijf.-'s  pb-asures;  but  we  thank  liim. 
at  any  rate,  that  he  is  honest,  lint  iiatience  gi\es  placo 
to  disgust— when  we  hear  the  iu<lignilicslo  which  at  the 
hands  of  many  who  conceived  theni'^elvcs  to  lie  musi- 
callv  minded,  the  nobility  of  music  is  but  too  often  ma'le 
subject.  It  rnrd'y  passes  our  rom)>rehension  allogetlicr 
how  an  art  which"  eivj:ro'iscd  the  whole  energies  of  giants 
like  Handel.  Sabasti.an  Bach,  an<l  lleethov*  n,  into  whicli 
they  and  others,  their  not  unworthy  fellow-laliorers. 
breathed  their  highest  and  deepest  thoughts,  infused 
their  subliniest  aspirations,  poured  theidiancefnl  tide  of 
their  hope';  and  fe.irs.  theirsorrows  an<l  their  joy^.  how 
sucdi  an  art  can  be  seriou'<Iy  conceived  of  as  bi'ing  f<ir 
the  most  part  a  naiura!  aml'a  prettv  aceomi)  i-^bment 
for  girls  (.who  will  remember  to  put  it  aside  wlien  they 
marrv).  as  a  drawing-room  play  1  lung,  as  a  convenience 
to  till  up  the  interstices  of  social  v.acuitv  and  dulurss  ! 
And  to  crown  all.  heaven  save  tlie  markl'wi-  linrl  oiTen- 
bach  throned  hi^h  among  "  musicians,"  and  all  that  is 
most  vvdtrar  and  degiaded  in  conception, most  licentious 
and  protli'^aie  in  :'ssociation  .-nid  suggestion,  most  mea- 
gr(!  and  nii'^er.ilile  in  ftirm,  coiuprcheniled  in  one  loud 
jia'an  of  prai-NC  and  exuding  ujion  ever\'  ]>asser  by  from 
the  pipes  of  the  remorseless  barrel,  that,  with  the  apo 
who  so  worthily  .attends  upon  it,  mocks  us  from  every 
street  corner. 

We  fear  that  those  who  look  upon  music  as  .a  trick  or 
a  trade,  .a  cpicsti(ui  of  su])ply  and  demand,  so  many  tunes 
for  so  mueh  inon<-y.  or.  soaring  a  little  higher,  asa  use- 
ful social  aieoniplishinect.  within  tlie  call  of  any  one 
who  can  afford  a  master,  w  ill  hardly  he  at  the  i)ains  to 
spend  miirh  timeon  l'rofe>-sor  Hitter's  volume.  Noone, 
we  venture  to  think,  could  reacl  his  introducton,- re- 
marks on  the  real  nature  of  music  as  an  art  without 
being  the  better  for  them,  and  without  gaining  ever  so 
taint  a  glimpse  of  tlie  fact  that  art,  liorn  of  religion, 
however  she  m.ay  be  S'^culai  ized  liy  the  influences  among 
which  she  grows  up  to  her  full  stature,  yet  tends  ever  to 
recall  us  to  her  parent  s*^ntrce.  and  that  it  is  at  her 
springs  thai  we  best  may  slake  that  thirst,  to  which  no 
mind  is  wholly  a  stranger,  for  sometliing  purer  and  love- 
lier and  noMer  than  c  ui  be  found  along  the  dusty  paths 
of  conventional  everyday  lite.  To  return,  however,  to 
the  hook  itself,  there  are  one  or  two  points  we  shoubl 
like  briefly  to  nniice  before  we  conclude.  I'rofessor 
Ritt'T  begins  his  h:sTory  with  the  Cliristi.an  era.  meri  ly 
adding  a  few  rt-niarks  on  the  mnsic  of  the  old  worM  by 
way  oi  an  .\pppndix.  In  this  we  quite  agree  with  liim. 
It  is  true  riiat  the  Cregorian  chant,  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  the  obler  Catholic  Church  music,  is  of  pagan  origin, 
and  that.  St.  .Vml)rose,  aiul  St.  <iregory  after  him  built 
on  a  <;reek  foundation.  Kut  the  face  that  harmony  as 
distinguished  from  melofly-i  ,-•  ,  a  combination  of  notes 
rs  d  stingnisln-d  from  success  on  of  notes,  was  unknown 
btdore  Christianiiy,  and  th--  further  consiilcration  that 
the  freedom  ami  variety  and  subtle  power  of  expression 
which  music  has  iraincd  during  its  develoiimentare  but 
the  reflection,  n  the  history  of  art,  of  the  socalled  mod- 
el n  spirit  tliat  h;is  bcf-n  working  around  us  since  the 
llenascence.  suflii-iently  justify  the  treatment  of  music 
.as  being  as  essentially  a  modern  art  as  sculpture  was 
essentially  a  Greel:  aft.  IJut  even  so  music  has,  as  it 
were,  its  ancient  and  moilern  histoiw.  T')i  to  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  it  retained,  under  the  almost  ex- 
clusive patronage  of'the  Church,  a  grand  austere  sim- 
plicity. But  the  revival  of  the  tlieatre  in  ICurope,  liegin- 
ning  with  the  reliixious  plays-  le  i  the  way  for  the  gradu- 
al seenlarizatiou  of  that  music  whiidi  had  always  played 
so  prominent  a  part  in  the  drama,  and  the  invention 
about  iijOO  A.D.  of  recitative  [p.  V^^  tC  8f(/.].  wliicii  forth- 
with gave  birth  to  the  opera,  transferred  the  sceptre 
from  St.  Cecilia  to  Aptdlo.  The  history  of  this  change, 
and  of  the  taking  \i[>  of  music  into  the  many-sidetl, 
manv-eolored  life  of  the  modern  wuild  is  admirably  giv- 
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on  by  Proro^isor  Rittpr,  hut  wc  hnv^  no  snrK'e  to  follow 
him;' nor  rnn  \vc  <]f>  inorn  thnn  c;ill  nriontion  to  wlint 
50Pm  iifl  liis  jtisr.  nii'l  <li-rfMnilil(' ciirici-iu^  on  Ilavln, 
Olufly-  [vvlioin.'hv  tlin  wnv.  Im  mIwtvs  cnlls  Gliick.*]  Mo- 
7,:irt.  Mov<^r^t^c'".  -iii'l  jMni'lnNsohn,  hi-^  ox'collont  rr- 
iiinrks  on  Ilio  <Ice;pnora<'y  of  Chnrcli  nm-^ic,  I'sticcinllv  in 
Iralv.  nnrlir-s  sii'"iPstionR  for  its  iinnrovonicnt,  Tln^ro 
niGniniiv  toniiHino:  nnssnac^  whi^-li  wo  slionM  Itk^  to 
o\'ri';i('t  foi-  Hip  l)pn<'fit  "f  on-  roa'lors  ;  hnt  if  l>y  nnrlliiis: 
tinnn  we  ^o  hI  llio'ip  iiitP'ostO'l  to  tho  book  i'sflf,  \vc 
plri'l  not  rPL'iot  tiio  oni's^ion.  In  cnn'-lnsioii,  wn  ooin- 
Tnen'l  to  thr  roTmidnrntion  of  nnntpnr  rriti'-s  the  iollow- 
in;::  rcniurks,  which  niny  he  found  on  p.  420:  — 

"  A  ffoo  1  rnr  ?in(\  a  srenoral  litorary  fducation  aro  not 
p:!inrantees  cn<>n;ih  to  F^tanin  a  prr-^on  as  a  roninptont 
critic,  e^pcc^ally  when  the  critic  <Iocs  not  know  how  to 
compose,  play,  or  sine,  riaccd  lictwccn  the  artist  and 
tlic  public,  the  critic's  office  is  to  intci|)ret  to  the  latter 
tiiose  laws  of  beauty  and  i)OPlic:iI  t'nth  which  govern 
the  artist,  and  by  this  means  to  awaken  a  irentline  inti'r- 
c-st  for  art,  and  with  this  a  higlicr  de^^ree  of  intellectual 
art  enjoyment." 

*Tn  regard  to  this  criticism  to  which  bis  attention  has 
been  called.  Piofpssor  Kittcr  replies  [i'l  the  Pnittjhkeepaie 
JV/'(c^l  as  follows : 

While  I  i^ladly  accept  the  above  bints  by  an  able,  cour- 
teous, and  appreciative  reviewer,  respecting  my  Alsati- 
anisms  and  ,\niericanisms,  t  must  at  the  same  time  ob- 
serve, that  the  maimer  in  ^vliich  T  have  spelt  the  name 
of  Glnck  [without  the  accent  over  the  letter  nj  is  the  cor. 
rect  one.  The  Paris  and  Vienna  eilitions  of  his  operas, 
published  under  bis  own  supervision,  invarialily  pive 
the  mine  as  (rluck  [not  as  in  tlie  German  word  Glneck 
or  GViitk,  happiness],— as  do  also  those  fac,<^imiles  of  his 
compositions  which  I  possess,  and  all  his  autographs 
which  bave  fallen  under  my  observation. 

F.  L.  RiTTEK. 


Dr.  Gauntlett. 

Before  this  ohitnarv  notice  is  jmblislierl  rnost  of 
oni"  readera  will  have  lieanl  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Gauntlett.  He  had  entered  his  seventy-fir'^t  year, 
but  was  still  to  all  appearances  full  of  life  nad  health 
up  to  M'lndav  Inst,  when  he  returned  from  his  after- 
noon walk,  sat  down  in  his  study  at  Kensin^'fon, 
and  passed  quietly  and  snd.lenlv  from  the  wiwld. 
The  short  bioiijraphical  notice  of  Henry  John  Gaunt- 
lett yvhich  appears  in  Men  of  the  Time  \^  \n  every 
respect  authentic.  It  reveals  the  stronrr  and  striv- 
ing; life  makine:  its  mark  in  the  musical  history  of 
the  century.  His  birth  and  parenta'.i'e.  his  many 
years'  practice  in  the  law.  his  later  adoption  of  mu- 
sic .as  a  profession,  are  the  facts  in  his  biography 
which  aive  the  key  to  big  subsequent  career. 

The  son  of  nn  En^ilish  countrv  vicar  of  the  old 
school,  he  would  naturally  imbibe,  with  his  first 
impressions  of  music,  those  scholastic  tendencies. and 
that  soundness  and  solidity  which  at  least  directed 
the  literary  efF<nds  of  Dr.  Gauntlett.  The  business 
modes  of  thonr^lit  he  afterwartls  acquired  in  the  law 
only  confirmed  bis  inboin  Eni^lish  sentiments  in 
favor  of  the  morally'  genuine  and  human.  He  had 
a  natural  aversion  to  ultra -re-tlieticism  and  artifi- 
cial forms  of  feelinc.  With  him  feeling  had  no 
source  but  in  the  plain  heart  of  man  ;  no  true  issue 
but  in  domestic  and  social  affections.  He  was  in- 
tolerant of  the  ecstatic,  and  barely  tolerant  of  fancy 
in  natures  more  delicate  and  effeminate  than  his 
own.  The  sorrows  of  Ha^ar  would  move  him  too 
deejily  to  allow  bis  attention  to  be  divided  by  the 
scenery  of  the  wilderness.  In  that  respect  he  at 
once  parted  from  the  poetical  and  picturesque  aspi- 
rations of  the  newer  Efeneration  of  musicians.  The 
intense  Protestant  feeling,  rather  than  the  realistic 
poetry,  of  Sebastian  Bach  was  the  attraction  which 
led  him  early  to  the  study  of  that  master,  the  fibre 
of  whose  choral  songs  he  worked  up  in  bis  own 
p.salmody. 

But  apart  froin  sympathies  and  models,  the  in- 
grained characteristic  ol  Dr.  Gauntlett's  writings  in 
literature  or  music  is  strength.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  now  remaininii'  examjiles  of  the  old  type  of  Brit- 
ish worthies,  full  of  learning;,  common  sense,  vehem- 
ence, and  do^;matism.  It  was  a  favorite  scientific 
maxim  of  Dr.  Gauntlett  that  "  the  big  phrase  went 
with  the  big  pulse."  He  felt  bis  own  vigor  and  his 
natural  responsiveness  of  feeling  to  the  broad  con- 
ceptions of  the  great  ni.asters  in  music.  .Inst  as  he 
was  impatient  as  a  musician  of  the  small  refinements 
in  Ihe  sentimental  school,  lie  as  a  man  morally  el- 
bowed bis  way  through  adverse  criticism,  utterly 
unconscious  that  in  pressing  a  strons:  opinion  he 
was  offending  delicate  susceptibiliiies.  If  some  were 
offended  by  a  vehemence  of  manner,  others  who 
knew  him  better  found  out  what  lay  beneath  the  in- 
tellectual dogmatism  which  was  on  the  surface  ;  and 
that  this  was  less  a  trait  of  character  than  a  habit 
peculiar  to  the  ancient  ty  e  and  branch  of  tlie 
church  militant  from  which  he  seems  to  have 
sprung. 

At  the  age  of  nine,  young  Gauntlett  was  organist 


nt  bis  father's  church  nt  Olney,  Bucks,  when  our 
ancestors  were  celebrating  the  final  victories  of 
Wellintrton.  Many  years  afterwards,  at  n  peiiod 
which  to  tnoFt  of  us  is  still  ancient  history,  Gaunt- 
let*.  was  admittedly  at  the  hi'ad  of  his  noble  profes- 
sion as  an  orijnnist.  It  was  in  1S3IJ  he  first  turned 
nttpiition  to  the  improvement  ofllie  En',dish  oriran. 
What,  he  achieveil  in  that  direction  is  a  matter  of 
history  ;  and  some  of  the  finest  of  Hill's  instruments 
remtiin  as  monnm<'nlsol  Dr.  Ga-mtlett's  energy  and 
scientific  skill  in  supervising  their  conotrnelion.  It 
was  in  reference  to  the  organs  of  St.  Peter's.  Corn- 
bill,  and  Christ  church,  Newirate.  that  Mendelssohn 
made  his  well-known  observation,  that  "  but  for 
him — Dr.  Gauntlet! — -I  should  have  had  noors-an  to 
Iilav  upon.  He  oiprht  to  have  a  statue."  Of  the 
hi^-li  opinion  wliich  Mendelssohn  imtertained  of  Dr. 
Gauntlett's  abilities  and  learning  there  is  abundant 
evidence  in  carefully  preserved  autograph  letters  of 
the  composer. 

The  "Mr.  Gauntlett"  of  ^lendelssohn's  letters 
was  made  Dr.  Gauntlett  by  Dr.  Howley.  Aridibisli- 
oti  of  Canterbury,  in  IS(2.  About  that  time  Dr. 
fianntlptt  irave  up  the  practice  of  the  law,  wdiich  he 
had  followed  since  18'U,  having  been  articled  in 
ISifi.  As  a  musical  critic  and  theorist.  Dr.  Gaunt- 
lett's strong  hand  is  manifest  in  serried  columns  of 
printer's  type  from  the  heyday  of  the  .S''^?*  newspa- 
per to  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

But  it  is  perhaps  in  Ihe  paires  of  the  Chm-h  M"- 
xicim/,  a  paper  he  e-tablishrd  himself  in  1S.">0,  and 
seems  to  have  mostly  filled  with  his  own  pen.  that 
we  must  look  for  the  innermost  opinions  of  Dr. 
Gauntlett  in  the  zenith  of  his  vi'^^or.  He  had  stud- 
ied church  mu'ic,  and  especially  English  church 
music,  profoundly.  It  was  his  own  chosen  ground; 
.and  whatever  dilTerences  may  exist  in  our  several 
notions  on  so  broad  anil  grand  a  tojiic,  we  must  ac 
knowled'jfe  him  to  have  been  a  n:nide  and  an  author- 
ity in  that  section  of  musical  literature;  and  vre 
think  there  are  few  who  will  deny  liim  a  place  as  a 
composer  of  church  music  amona"st  the  two  or  three 
in  this  century  who  have  worthily  continued  the 
traditions  of  the  school  which  dates  from  three  cen- 
uries  back,  and  is  still  cjur  great^'st  s^lory  as  a  mn 
sical  nation.  Almost  at  the  hour  of  bis  death  Dr. 
Gauntlett  was  officially  eni:ai;cd  in  furthering  a 
scheme  for  attachiiip:  a  chapel  and  choir  to  the  new 
Training  School  for  Music.  The  happy  idea  was 
his  own,  and  when  realized  its  author  will  be  re- 
membered. 

Dr.  G.auntlett  was  buried  yesterday.  Literary 
enmities  his  ardent  nature  may  have  excited  are 
already  forgotten. — Lonrl.  Mas.  Stand'U-d,  Feb.  26. 

Where  Warner  has  Failed. 

(From  the-cVt^w  Yoj^k  Arcadian . 

Wagner  states  his  object  to  be  to  create  a  school 
of  opera  which  shall  be  entirely  free  from  the  .ab- 
surdities and  incongriuties  which  have  marked  all 
previous  productions  in  that  line.  Instead  of,  like 
other  composers,  making  his  drama  subservient  to 
music,  Warner  sacrifices  music  to  what  be  calls  a 
poem;  his  object  is  to  express  as  nearly  as  be  can, 
in  musical  sounds,  the  im]vessions  that  would  be 
formed  in  the  mind  of  a  musician  who  read  a  certain 
story  ;  a'ld  each  jdiase  of  feeling  is  desired  to  be  ap- 
pro[)riatcly  expressed  by  a  corresponding  musical 
plirase.  The  principle  is  false  to  everything  thai 
we  know  of  the  powers  of  music  :  it  was  never  rec- 
ognized by  any  of  the  jrrcat  classical  composers. 
True,  some  of  them  sought  to  |>icture  in  sound  the 
effects  of  Nature,  but  none  ever  attempted  to  make 
music  express  words.  This,  indeed,  it  cannot  do. 
Its  limitations  end  with  the  suj-gestions  of  emo- 
tions. Any  person  can  prove  this  for  himself  by 
playing  one  of  the  most  stromrly  clufacteristic 
jihrases  from  Lohriicfri't,  and  asking  half  a  dozen 
dilTerent  people  to  give  their  ideas  as  to  what  the 
composer  meant  to  express;  the  diversity  of  the 
views  will  be  found  lo  be  something  quite  extraord- 
inary. 

The  germ  of  Wagner's  theory  is  not  new.  Gluck 
was  the  first  man  to  rebel  a'j^ainst  the  absurdities  of 
the  "  Italian  Opera."  but  while  he  souglil  to  recon- 
cile, as  far  as  possible,  the  character  of  the  music 
with  the  sense  of  the  words,  he  never  made  the 
former  subservient  to  the  latter.  Wagner  asserts 
that  Beethoven,  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  rec- 
ognized the  fact  tliat  instrumental  music  was  inca- 
p.able  of  the  hip^best  form  of  expression,  and  that 
when  he  wished  to  attain  the  culmination  of  bis 
p;randest  tlKUipfhts,  in  the  Ninth  Symphony,  he  was 
obliL^ed  to  weld  with  his  music  the  words  of  Schil- 
ler's "Ole  to  Joy."  But  this  union  of  choral  with 
instrumental  music  was  no  new  thing  with  Beetho- 


ven. His  Choral  Fantasia,  written  nt  a  compara- 
tively early  period  of  his  life,  was  constructed  on 
precisely  similar  princiides,  yet,  imtil  the  "  Ninth 
.Svmiihony,"  he  r.ever  atrain  be:ran  work  on  the  same 
plan.  Moreover,  after  the  completion  of  the  "Ninth 
Symphony  "  be  wrote  some  strin-red  quartets,  and 
harl  laid  out  the  plan  of  another  purely  iiisttauneiilal 
aym]ihony.  This  does  not  seem  as  though  the  creat 
master  had  recognized  the  incomiileteness  of  what 
Warner  calls  "  music  for  the  soul's  sake  of  sinorous 
beauty.' 

Opera  is  the  union  of  two  arts,  music  and  drama 
— each  more  or  less  comjilete  in  itself.  In  fact,  mu- 
sic as  nn  art  must  be  considered  as  .almost  perfect. 
The  auditor  is  not  called  upon  to  close  his  eyes  to 
any  absurdities  or  incompleteness,  as  be  must  in 
looking  at  a  dramatic  representation  or  at  a  picture. 
No  one.  we  think,  will  deny  that,  as  an  art,  the 
drama  is  far  less  perfect  than  music.  Now  .a  union 
between  two  arts,  one  of  which  is  perfc'ct.  and  the 
other  very  nearly  so,  can  <mly  be  effected  by  a  con- 
siderable S'icrifice  on  the  part  of  one  or  both.  Tlie 
question  in  operatic  music  is,  which  art  shall  be 
preilominant  ?  In  the  Italian  school  the  drama  was 
made  entirely  subservient  to  music  whiidi,  was  often 
lidicul'iusiv  incon;rruoMs.  The  warmest  supporters 
of  Italian  opera  never  denied  this  ;  but  to  them  mu- 
sic w.as  the  chief  point,  and  they  never  stopped  to 
consider  the  absurdities  of  the  dramatic  situations 
— the  violations  of  what  we  have  been  plea-ed  to 
term  the  "  unities."  Wairner  claims,  and.  of  course, 
correctly,  that  for  a  man  or  woman  to  sin^  a  long 
and  tender  love  son;;  when  in  the  agonies  of  dmtth 
is  absurd  ;  therefore  he  asserts,  the  nearer  music  is 
brought  to  the  sinirer's  actual  feeliu'rs,  the  more 
perfect  the  composer's  art.  This  sounds  plausible, 
but  if  we  push  the  argument  to  its  logical  sequence 
what  follows?  That  he  would  be  the  most  success, 
ful  composer  of  opera  who  wouVl  dispense  with  mu- 
sic altogether.  At  no  period  in  the  world's  history 
havi'  men  and  women  cfone  about  sin^in-r  their  con- 
versation to  the  accompaniment  of  an  orchestra.  If, 
therefore,  operatic  music  is  to  be  bat  an  imitation 
of  real  life,  it  will  ce-ise  to  be  music.  The  absurdi- 
ties of  opera  cannot  be  obviated,  and  the  worhl  has 
for  p^cnerations  been  contented  to  accept  operas,  be- 
cause of  the  beautifnl  music  whicli  has  been  wri'ten 
in  them,  and  because  the  union  of  aetin;;,  with  mu- 
sic— no  matter  how  inherently  ridiculous — always 
awakens  pleasurable  emotions.  Wnpfner  has  thou^rht 
to  do  away  with  these  absurdities  by  throwing  his 
stories  back  into  the  myths  of  the  German  legends; 
consequently,  his  plots  are.  to  a  great  extent,  devoid 
of  human  interest,  and  iiiterly  wearisome  in  the 
Tuanpfled  version  to  wdiich  the  necessities  of  the 
hours  of  representation,  allotted  to  operatic  perform- 
ances in  England  and  America,  reduce  them.  What 
he  has  endeavored  to  do  is,  in  his  own  words,  to 
construct  a  tone-poem,  composed  of  "mu~ic  wedded 
to  immortal  verse."  As  he  supplies  his  own  verse, 
this  expre-sion  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Wai^ner's  na- 
tive modesty.  But  when  we  hear  one  of  bis  opera", 
do  we  recognize  this  perfect  weddini:  ?  We  miss 
melody,  form,  and  incident.  In  the  place  of  these, 
we  have  an  orchestra  playincr  music  of  most  in- 
volved, and,  at  times,  of  an  ear-tort urinrj  character. 
Th.at  Wagner  is,  as  far  as  power  of  orchesfcal  scor- 
ing goes,  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  Mf  irccatest  com- 
poser wlio  ever  lived,  no  sensible  musician  can  de- 
ny. [Fiiiitje.]  His  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  com- 
binations of  instruments  is  wonderful  ;  and.  much 
as  we  may  object  to  his  chromatic  pro'i-ressions,  and 
his  violation  of  recognized  harmonic  laws,  we  c  in- 
not  refuse  our  admiration  to  the  ingenuity  of  his 
counterpoint  (!)  One  reason  why  his  music,  clever 
as  it  is,  fails  to  be  agreeable  to  the  ear,  is  that  he 
does  not  write  for  the  best  parts  of  the  compass  of 
various  instruments,  but  usually  keeps  them  for  the 
most  part  at  one  or  other  extreme  of  their  registers. 
He  pursues  the  same  system  in  writing  the  vocal 
jiarts,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  while,  like  Ver- 
di, he  does  not  ruin  voices  by  writing  occasional 
excepti'inally  hisb  notes,  he  does  much  more  dam- 
age by  keeping  the  voice  continually  on  the  strain. 
He  hai  sought,  also,  to  give  to  his  orchestra  the 
chief  interest  of  the  music,  and  has  made  the  voices 
accompaniments  to  the  instruments.  Voices  are. 
unfortunately,  not  instruments,  and  they  will  not 
stand,  nor  is  it  pleasant  to  hear  them  attempting  to 
do  so,  being  str,ained  to  sing  subservient  parts 
against  the  power  of  a  very  large  body  of  instru- 
mentalists. 

If  we  call  to  mind  the  points  of  Wagner's  Lohen- 
grin that  gained  most  applause  when  played  here, 
we  shall  find  a  few  simple  melodies  and  the  unison- 
al termination  of  duets  constructed  after  the  fas'iion 
of  Italian  opera,  v.-hich,  much  as  Wagner  affects  to 
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MAY  SONG.    Continued. 
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deppise,  he  frequently  emplnyg.  But  the'^e  few 
glimpses  of  sunsliine  tiiroiirrli  tlip  storm  were  only 
remarkable  from  force  of  contract.  After  having 
had  our  ears  cnntiniullv  s^trained  !)y  AVa^ner's  pe- 
culinr  harinonii-s,  even  tlie  smallest  and  commonest 
piece  of  tnne  was  deii;j;htfiil.  How  deficient  Wap^- 
ner  is  in  melodic  beanty  anyone  may  ea-^ily  see  by 
plavini;  on  the  jdanoforte  tiie  "Swan  Soni;  "  and 
the  "  Jiridid  Choru«!,"  wliieh  were  tlie  most  applaud 
ed  numbers  in  L^hrnf^riu  ;  ihe  latter  will  be  f-nnd 
to  be  a  Cfimmoiiplace  "  jii;irv  "  kind  of  tune,  which 
would  not  be  al  all  unsuitable  to  a  iiantominie  over- 
ture. Simplification  \s  one  of  the  best  te^ts  of 
the  real  value  of  music.  Take  any  one  of  the 
symphonies  of  Beetiioven,  arranged  for  tlie 
pianoforte,  and,  tiiouirh  necessarily  mueli  of  the 
gorfjeous  coloring  will  be  lost,  the  inh(M*ent  beauty 
of  thought  nnd  form  remains  nndiminislied.  At- 
tempt to  arran2:e  one  of  Wa^iner's  preludes  or  Ti- 
tanic choruses  for  the  pinnoforte,  and  we  see  at 
once  that  whatever  effect  they  ])roduce  upon  us,  as 
scored  by  him.  is  due  to  the  intriraey  of  treatment, 
and  not  to  anv  ori<rinaIitv  or  beautv  of  fundiimental 
concefition.  They  am  like  a  book  written  in  the 
purest  literary  style  (!)  by  one  posscssinc^  nn  unsur- 
pas-cd  conirniind  of  lan^uai^e,  but  who,  untortu'iatc- 
ly,  has  no  thoUL;hts  of  vmIul'  to  comnmnicate. 

Warner's  music  has  been  forced  into  notoriety  as 
much  by  Ins  writinjjjs.  as  by  his  having:  obtained 
the  patrona-^e  of  the  Kin;;  of  Havaria.  As  an  nxi- 
thor,  he  has  certainly  ^j^reat  talent  ;  but  wlicn  his 
powerful  ]n'n  is  no  lini2;»*r  wielded  in  attackin*^  his 
critics  and  in  dc-fi-ndini;  ins  comp<isitloiis,  I  hey  pr(^)b. 
ably  will  not  be  found  to  pos?.('s3  any  threat  vitality 
of  their  own,  Tlu-rc  is  scarcely  an  art  whicli  some 
enthusiasts  have  not  tried  to  force  beyond  its  prop- 
er limits.  Many  of  tlu-m  have  found  followers  for  a 
time,  but  thi'ir  deaths  have  always  been  the  siirnal 
U>r  the  i^raduid  dispersion  of  their  disciples.  Witli- 
in  tile  last  twenty  years,  we  iiave  seen  in  ]>ictorial 
art  pre-RaffaeliMu  dawn,  Hourish,  and  decay.  We 
have  not  forii'otter.  the  many  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  tint  or  color  statuary.  In  this,  Gib- 
son, one  of  the  best  l•^u^lish  sculptors,  was  very 
successful,  and  for  a  time  his  novel  ideas  met  with 
great  eiicourn<rement  and  supjuirt.  lint  even  for 
years  beftu-e  his  death  he  recoiinized  that  the  at 
tempt  to  transcend  the  re-trictitms  of  bis  art.  l)y  im- 
itating tiie  cohtr  as  well  as  j*roiluciii2;  the  form  of 
nature,  was  faWc  and  iitdiealihy  in  principle,  and  he 
had  the  jjood  sense  to  abandon  it.  That  Wtti^ner 
will  become  convinced  that  his  efforts  are  n()t  based 
upon  sound  jirineijdes  we  do  not  believe  ;  he  is  the 
god  of  a  small  clitpie,  and  every  one  who  does  not 
reco^ni^e  his  powerful  s^enius  is,  in  his  ojiinion,  act- 
uated by  some  ndii^ious  or  interested  motive. 

J.'fhrntjmt,  as  far  as  the  story  goes,  is  infinitely 
inferior  to  many  of  the  (German  operas  ;  a:id  none 
will  deny  that,  for  melody  alone,  there  are,  we  nn^^ht 
say.  Iiundieds  that  surpass  it.  What  value,  then, 
it  >houid  have,  is  as  an  exemplar  of  Waijjner's  tlieory 
of  the  jierfect  union  of  pin-try  and  music.  The  test 
of  the  mefiniui::  of  a  musical  phra^;*,  to  whieii  we 
have  alluded  above,  will  pn)ve  conclu>ively  how  un- 
successful it  has  been  in  this  respect.  Tliat  Wag- 
ner has  in  Germany,  and  in  tliis  country,  a  large 
number  of  adherents  is  nndoubtetlly  true  ;  but  of 
these,  ])robably  not  more  than  one  fourth  really  ad- 
nnre  his  composition,  or  would  be  able  to  give  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  so  doing;  while  the  remain- 
ing thret-fourths  protend  to  like  his  music  because 
they  iuiai^iue  that,  by  so  d(»in;r.  they  prove  their 
superiority  in  musical  knowledi^e  and  stibtlety  of 
ap]>reciation  to  lln-se  who  fail  to  discover  truth  in 
his  theories  or  beauty  in  his  works. 

Ji'LiAN  Magnus. 

Music  in  London. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.  Mr.  Gyc  lias  issued  his  pros- 
pectus for  the  coming  season,  anil  we  are  Rlad  to  observe 
that  he  eontinues  tlie  now  fashion  of  niakins  that  erst- 
while vain-glorious  anil  <iece|)tive  document  aa  inorler- 
ate  in  tone  and  htisiness-like  in  character  as  possible. 
The  director  tirst  of  all  annownces  that  liis  establishment 
will  open  on  Tuesday,  March  2S,  with  a  performance,  as 
on  several  previous  occasions,  of  6"tu7/u«/?ie  Tell.  No  one 
will  object  to  the  choice  of  .a  masterpiece  which  con\- 
bines  with  good  music,  scenic  and  other  effect  of  the 
highest  order,  while  the  comparative  insignificance  of 
the  principal  female  part  evades  all  difliculty  wilhprinie 
donnf,  none  of  whom  like  to  head  a  procession  the  hon- 
orable place  in  which  seems  to  be  behind.  As  regards 
the  list  of  engagements,  ftiibituvn  will,  no  doubt,  rejoice 
to  find  that  most  of  the  artists  who  have  done  good  ser- 
vice lately  are  still  members  of  Mr,  Gye's  company. 
Mdme.  AdelinaPat.i,  the  absence  of  whom  nothing  could 


make  up  for,  returns  to  the  .scene  of  familiar  triumphs, 
and  with  her  eome  MilUc.  Albani,  M.lllo.  Thallterg,  the 
youthful '/<7>'/M7;r^  of  last  year.  Mdlle.  Bianelii,  :\Mlle. 
:\Iarimon.Mdlle.D'Angeri,Mdlle.Smcro9chi,  and  Mdlle. 
Rcalehi.  These  names  demand  no  comment,  because 
their  value  in  the  prospectus  every  one  can  estimate. 
Passing  to  the  gentlemen,  we  find  among  old  acquaint- 
ances Signori  XicoUni.Bolis,  De  Sanctis,  Tavani,  Piazza, 
Sabater,  Bettini,  Rossi.  Mirino,  Gra^-iani,  Maurel,  Co- 
togni,  Bagagiolo,  Capponi,  Ciampi,  Tagliafieo,  Fallnr' 
nnd  Raguer— a  strong  band,  and  perfectly  able,  in  con- 
junction witli  tluir  sister  artists  already  named,  to  carry 
the  season  through.  Xeverthelesr-,  we  are  sorr>-  to  miss 
M.  Faure  from  the  troupe  of  which  he  has  so  long  been  a 
distinguished  ornament.  It  is  true  that  M.  Faure  has 
engaged  to  appear  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Mapleson ; 
and  that  his  pupil,  M.  Maurel,  will  succeed  him,  but  the. 
change  can  hardly  fail  to  be  looko  I  upon  as  regrettable. 
There  will  not,  however,  be  one  Frenchman  the  less  at 
Covent  Garden,  M  Capnul  having  left  the  "other  house" 
to  go  over  to  its  rival.  How  far  this  event  may  compen- 
sate in  pultlic  esteem  for  the  withdrawal  of  M.  Faure 
<lei>ends  on  the  value  attached  toM.  Capoul'sservicesas 
a  dramatic  singer,  about  which  curiously  diverse  opin- 
ions are  cntertnineil.  "Sir.  Oyc  does  heavy  work  during 
the  season,  and  it  in  not  surprising  that  he  seeks  to 
strensrthen.  from  time  to  time,  hi-*  normally  i>owcrful 
companv.  <^n  this  oce  ision  he  proni's"s  seven '■/-V-'//^, 
and  hnl  Is  out  lini>c«:of  an  eii'liMi— that  of  SignorGayarre, 
respecting  whom  rumor  says  mm-h  that  is  favorable. 
The  new  <-omers  whom  we  are  toll  ro  cxnei-t  confident- 
ly are  Mdlle  K'wrivalle,  Mi'is  Kniini  Ablmtt.  nii  Ameri- 
can latlv  of  whom  report  speaks  hi^^^bly,  Mdlle.  I*roeh, 
Mdlle.  der  Synneibeig,  Si-^niir  Conti,  Signor  ;\Iont',  and 
Signnr  T:tmagn'>.  Abdut  none  of  ilu'si'  docs  Mr.  Gye 
say  either  a  bingra|)bieal  or  1  nidalnn'  word,  anil  vc 
shall  imitate  his  exanii)Ie  bv  abstaining  from  any  specu- 
lation as  to  their  nie.jir'i.  while  booing  that  there  mav  l>c 
good  cause  in  give  eai-h  and  alt  a  lieartv  welcome.  AVith 
regard  to  the  remainintr  /■x'r^iojni  7  of  the  eslabli>ihmeiit, 
Signor  Vianesi  and  SIlmiot  Rcvi'Miani  will  again  be  j^int- 
couductois;  a  new  dancer,  Mdlle.  Itcr'ha.  wi'I  appeir; 
^Tr.  f'arro'Ius  cnut-nnes  to  act  as  rh^ffl'f/ff'i'pt^,  Mr.  Bet- 
jem-'n,  as  leader  of  the  ballet,  and  ."Sir.  Pitmann  as  or- 
ganist, 

.\'i  no  present  and  absolute  necessity  existed  for  t'le 
addition  of  u'-w  members  to  the  company,  so  it  inny  be  a 
repertoiy  of  forty-eighi  o'  er  ts  made  it  needless  to  bring 
our  nnfami'iar  worUs  But  iTali.m  Opera,  even  in  Its 
]>rc'-;ent  eouiliiion,  is  not  Itr'vond  the  ranee  and  indu- 
enee  of  mu^^ical  ojiinion.  au'l  the  rlirectnr  finds  it  politic 
to  humor  that  opinion  I>y  ofTc  inj:  a  mnHcnm  of  novel- 
IV.  This  veir  he  mentions  four  works— Verdi's  Ai>la, 
Wagner's  7''ir}7i/t'hixT.  noni^etTi't  L' Kf'xir  'V  Amnrf,  anil 
Rossini's  .Uos  ■  .■  thr-e  of  which  he  T>bMlgc<  him-elf  to 
pro  hiec.  "We  fail  to  see  the  reason  for  clas'iing  IJ" Elitir 
(/'/Irnorf  atnong  noveltin.*:  but,  as  that,  work  is  :\lmo*t 
certiin  to  bo  heard,  one  of  the  rcniaiiung  opern'^  stands 
.a  ]joor  chance.  I<et  us  hope  it  is  not  Aidn.  whir-h,  for 
veiy  shame  ouglit  no  Ioniser  lo  suffer  negleri :  while 
Tujinhfi}i>trr  has  tdnims  deserving  cou'iider  ition.  .'^h^ubl 
these  two  be  put  upon  the  st.age.  Mr.  Gye  will  have  <lone 
hi  -  duf  y.  and  conferred  no  sm.ill  lustre  upon  the  sea-^on, 
cspeeiallv  a'^  Madame  Patti  is  promi-^ed  in  Aufn  and 
Mdlle  Albani  in  Tmnifftuf^r.  Willi  regard  to  .!/>>»■'.  that 
opera,  aimoMneed  1  ist  year,  is  used  to  waiting,  and  may 
aL'ain  be  t)Ut  off  without  set  ions  ininrv.  On  Ihe  whole, 
there  is  gr-'iin  1  for  ant  c-i  pa  ting  a  busy  and  by  no  means 
uninteresting  season  at  Covent  Garden. —  Tirnf/t. 


evening,  the  17th  instant,  commencing  loyally  with  Mr. 
Leslie's  arrangement  of  the  National  .\nthem.  The  pro- 
gramme contained  a  good  aurl  vatied  selection  of  unac- 
companied part-nmsic,in  which thechoir  always  appear 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  though  there  may  be 
good  reason  for  occasionally  varying  the  style  of  music 
performed,  we  always  go  to  these  concerts  with  some 
regret  that  Mr.  Leslie  should  find  such  a  course  necessa- 
ry. The  programme  of  the2Tth  comprised  [besides  more 
modem  things]  four  fine  specimens  of  the  old  madrigals, 
viz:— Wilbyc's  ■•The  Lady  Oriana;"  Weelkes's  '*.\s  Ves- 
ta was  from  Latraos'  hill  descending;"  Maniu's  '■  O  hear 
me,  love;"  and  Savile's  well  known  ■'  Waits,"  with  which 
the  concert  ended.  The  performance  of  these  madri- 
gals, excellent  as  it  was  in  many  points,  did  not  give  us 
that  complete  satisfaction  which  we  hail  expected;  iu 
f.aet  it  was  orfr-refinfd  l(Jucry;  "  Dead  perfect."— En.] ; 
we  had  beautifid  pianos  and  crescendos,  but  no  vigor, 
and  not  a  single  real  forte,  the  nearest  approacdi  to  one 
being  at  the  eon<dusi'>n  of  \\'celkes's  *  .\s  Vesta,"  where 
the  ba--ses  gave  out  the  augmented  subject,  '  Long  live 
fair  Oriana,"  with  a  power  which  set  a  good  example  to 
the  rest  r)f  the  t  hoii .  but  unfortunately  di<i  not  obtain 
a  response  from  them.  In  adilition  to  the  above  the 
■  hoirsang  a  madrigal  by  Mr.  Henry  Leslie,  "  (.'h.irm  me 
asb'op.""  which  is  .i  beautiful  s|)e(  imen  of  part-writing, 
anil  beiiit:  tluoughont  in  a  ciuiet,  dreaniv  stvle,  was  ex- 
(piisMely  sung;  anoilH-r  madrigal  by  Pearsail,  "Allan-a- 
l)ale,"  of  whose  good  and  vigorons  niujoc  we  cannot  hear 
t'  o  nuicli,  and  we  hone  the  tlrst  time  of  perforjuance  of 
Ihi-  wei'k  by  the  cdioir  wdl  not  be  th-  last:  and  i  ot  er 
madrig.il,  au<i  one  of  the  ino^t  beautiful,  ■*  Swee'e  flow- 
eres,  ye  were  too  faire."  composed  i>y  the  Thomas  Att- 
wood  Walmislev  of  Cambridge. ~-J/k^.  Standard. 


CavRTAL  PAL\rK.  The  feature  at  the  sixteenth  con- 
cert was  a  vcn.'  striking  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Pastor.al  Symphony,  the  opening  piece  being  a  dry  "  In- 
troduction and  Fugue,"  from  one  of  the  orchestral 
Snitett  of  Lachncr— why  brought  forward  at  all  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  guess.  The  T^  Penm  Xo.  1.  comnoserl  bv  Handel 
for  the  Ituke  of  Chandos  [that  in  B  flat],  supplicrl  with 
addiiional  .accompaniments  by  Mr.  Kbenezcr  Prout,  at 
once  discreet  and  eirective,  was  also  a  novelty  to  the 
audience;  but  the  execution  generally  left  much  to  de- 
sire, and  the  work,  ,al  hough  here  and  there  exhibiting 
Handel  at  hi-*  best,  f.aile  1  to  make  any  strong  impression. 
Professor  0.ikeley's  •'  IC  linburgh  Mareh  ''  composed  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Roy.al  Marriage,  w.xs  the  last  instru- 
mental iuece;song^  by  Mes'tues  Pateyand  Blanche  Cole, 
wdiieh  call  for  no  par  iculir  remark,  completing  the  se- 
lection. At  the  ITth  concert  [on  Satunbiy]  eveiy  ama- 
teur was  pleased  to  hear  once  again  Mr,  Arthur  Sulli- 
van's Symphony  in  E  minor.  This,  wdrch  had  not  been 
played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  since  ISGG,  would,  it  was 
hoped,  be  merely  the  precur-or  of  other  composition^  of 
magnitude  and  importance  from  the  same  pen.  Surelv 
so  beau  iful  a  work,  ami  the  cordial  reception  it  met 
with,  sliould  have  urged  on  our  young  ml  gifted  musi- 
cian to  fresh  efforts  in  a  siniilar'direction.  If  Mr.  Sulli- 
van is  apathetic,  or  in«lifferenr,  lo  whom  may  we  now 
lin)k  for  music  of  a  high  order,  to  do  honor  to  our  native 
school  of  art?  Mr.  Manns  took  even' pains  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  symphony,  wdiich,  in  all  respects  sati-;fac- 
tory,  was  welcomed  with  genuine  enthusiasm.  Among 
the  remaining  interestnig  features  were  the  MS.,  Intrr- 
tnetzj  and  Srherzo  by  another  of  our  cleverest  and  most 
rising  composers,  Mr.  Heurv  Gadsbv,  written  exprc-s.slv 
for  the  "British  Orchestral  Societv,"" and  first  introduced 
to  the  public  in  the  spring  of  1875.  We  heard  it  again 
with  unalloyed  satisfaction,  and  were  glad  to  find  it  so 
thoroughly  liked  and  understood.— J/ns.  World,  Fib.  19. 

Hexrt  Leslie's  Choir.  The  first  concert  of  the  pres- 
ent season  took  place  at  St.  James's  Uall  on  Thursday 
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March  27.  —  At  tlie  fourth  Symphonv  concert 
irivcn  bv  Tiico,  Tliomns.  nt  Steinway  II.ill,  Feb.  25, 
tiie  orcliestra  played  Haydn's  Symphon\-  in  G,  (Xo. 
ir>  of  Breitkopfs  nnd  Ilaerlel's edition), — afresh  and 
cliarmin^  composition,  wliicii  was  given  with  all 
the  perfection  of  encetnble  in  which  tljis  band  is  un- 
surpassed. Somc'hiui^  of  the  naive  nnd  beautiful 
character  of  the  woi-k  seemed  to  inspire  the  musi- 
eians,  for  they  played  as  if  they  loved  tiie  music. 
Besides  tliis  tliey  played  Beetlioven's  overture  "Co- 
riolan,"  nnd  a  new  Suite  (No.  2,  in  F,  op.  104).  by 
Raff,  which  was  received  with  ^jreat  interest.  The 
new  Suite  is  remarkably  well  scored,  nnd  its  execu- 
tion wa^  refined  and  s])irited.  It  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  An  der  CjTon7.f~[OrfrUirc\. 

2.  Anf  der  Puszta  — [7mu7?i/T/r]- 

3.  Bei  einein  Auf/ug  der  Hnnvcd— J/^irscA. 

4.  Volkslietl  nut  Variationcn. 
T).    Vor  der  Czarda— /-Vaa/c. 

Mr.  Wm.  Mason,  whose  reappearance  in  the  con- 
rcrthall  we  note  with  pleasure,  ^i^va  nn  ndmirablo 
rendering  of  Mozart's  Concerto  in  C,  (Koech^d  4G7), 
for  piano  and  orchestra.  A  better  performance 
could  hardly  be  imai^inod.  Mr.  Mason  i)layed  with 
precision  nud  good  lasto,  which  was  supplemented 
by  a  faultless  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Saturday  evening;  5Iarch  II.  Fifth  Soiree  of  the 
Xew  York  Quartette.  The  first  selection  was  Men- 
delssohn's Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violoncello,  op.  45, 
performed  by  Master  Uietzel  and  Mr.  F,  Berj^ner. 
The  pianist,  to  all  apjiearances,  is  not  more  than 
twelve  years  of  ai^e  and  certainly  showed  unusual' 
talent,  i^ettini;  throu^li  the  piece  very  creditably 
and  showino;  some  insii^ht  into  its  i:ieaning:;  but  he 
had  not  the  rctpiisitc  di<;ital  force  for  its  perform- 
ance, which  was,  therefore,  somewhat  strained. 
The  violoncello  part  was  tf  course  faultlessh'  ren- 
dered. Mr.  Berj;^ner  being  nn  artist  unc(]ualled  in 
America. 

Mr.  E,  Mollcnhauer  ijave  a  careful  performanee 
of  Tartini's  Chaconuc,  for  violin.  He  is  an  earnest 
and  conscientious  player,  but  he  never  succeeds  in 
getting  a  good  tone  from  his  instrument.  The  pro- 
gramme ended  with  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  B  flat, 
op.  74.  Miss  E.  F.  Kichmond  was  announced  to 
sing  Rossini's  Aria,  "O  Patria  "  from  Tanrrrdi,  nnd 
Ilanders  *'  Semtde  ;  "  but.  owincr  to  indi-^position.  she 
did  not  appear,  and  another  lady  took  her  place. 

During  the  past  week  we  have  been  favored  with, 
three  pianoforte  recitals  by  Dr.  Von  Buelow,  at  on- 
ly one  of  wdiich  was  it  my  good  fortune  to  be  pres-. 
ent.  The  Dr,  has  devoted  the  entire  week  to  Beet- 
hoven, giving  three  evening  recitals. 
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Tlie  progrnmmps  were  ns  follows : 
Mnnih;/,  March  20. 

Pon:>ta  r.itrtic.T,  op.  13. 

Ad.Tclo  con  vavi.i7,ioni,  op.  :».  ,     „  .   ^ 

Sonataon:isif:intapin,op.27,  No  1.  In  E  flat. 
Ronata  qii.asi  f.ant.asia.  op.  27,  No.  2,  in  C  sli.xrp  minor. 
Ponata.  op.  110  in  A  flat. 

Fantasia,  op.  77.  .      ^     ^      , 

Fittonn  variations,  fntrnc  anil  andanto  flnalc  on  a 
theme  from  the  Eroica  Symphony. 

Wednrxdnjl ,  Miirch  2'i.  \ 

Sonata,  op.  .11,  No.  2,  in  D  minor. 

Bonata,  op.  100.  in  K. 

Three  SUetehes  from  op.  II!)  and  120. 

Hondo  CaprieeioBo,  op.  120. 

Sonata  app.asaiomta,  op.  .^7,  in  h  minor. 

Thirty-two  variations  on  an  original  theme  in  C  mi- 

"  Les"AdieiiK.  L'Ahsenee  et  Le  Retour:"   Sonata 
Car.acteristinne,  op.  81. 

This  was  an  evening  of  pure,  iinalloyoil  delight. 
Every  one  knows  liow  Von  Bnelow  interprets  Beet- 
l,oven'.s  music.  In  renderini;  a  Sonata  lie  follows  no 
traditions,  accepts  no  rule,  Init  is  himself  the  rnle 
and  the  standard.  It  would  be  useless  to  particu- 
larize respecting  his  performance  on  Wednesd.iy 
eveninc;.  Every  one  of  the  selections  was  given  in 
the  bes\  possible  manner.  The  Sonata  Appnssioimla 
which  he  has  already  played  several  times  in  New 
York,  is  a  splendid  example  of  his  remarkable  skill 
in  crescendo  effects  and  his  wonderful  use  of  the 
pedal.  The  programme  on  Friday  evening,  March 
2 1,  was  as  follows  : 

Sonata,  op.  101,  in  A.  .  „^  ^ 
■flrand  Son.ata,  op,  inr>,  in  n  n.at. 
Thirtv-three  variations  on  a  Waltz  of  Diabelli,  op. 

To  "which  Dr.  Von  Buelow  added  the  Sonata  in  E 

flat,  op.  31,  No.  3. 

,\  matinee  recital  was  announced  to  take  place  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  but  owin?  to  the  illness  of  Dr. 
von  Buelow  it  was  postponed.  Next  week  one  ev- 
ening will  be  devoted  to  Chopin,  one  to  Schumann 
and  Mendelssohn,  and  one  to  Schubert  and  Liszt. 

At  Theodore  Thomas's  fifth  Symphony  Concert, 
Saturday  evening,  March  25,  the  following  selec- 
tions were  performed  ; 

Suite  No.  1 .  in  C,  [first  timel  ...^ •„ •  J-  ^Jl?;'! 

Aria-  "OFatima!  from  •■  Aim  Hasson," Weber 

Miss  Anna  Drasdil. 

Svmphony.  No  3-Eroicap RnhfnsTe™ 

Concert  Aria:  "neculia,"  new...... Rubinstein 

Miss  Anna  Drasdil. 

Eine  Faust  Overture Wagner 

The  suite  bv  Bach  consists  of  an  Overture,  For- 
lane  Bourr(5e  and  Passepied.  and  is  in  no  way  infe- 
rior'to  the  Suites  Nos.  2  and  3,  which  have  already 
been  produced  by  Mr.  Thomas.  It  was  ployed  with 
marvellous  fire  and  preoision.  The  performance 
of  the  £'m'Va  Symphony  was  one  of  tlie  best  I  ever 
heard  Miss  Drasdil  made  an  an  excellent  impres- 
sion  in  both  Arias— particularly  in  that  by  Weber. 
The  house  was  well  filled,  notwithstanding  the 
stormy  weather  which  prevailed.  A.A.C. 


Jbigjjfs  launml  of  Slusix. 
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ness ; "  but  the  Leipzig  I,puckart  edition,  from 
which  it  was  here  sung,  has  it:  "Deep,  within  my 
heart  was  Horrowing."  etc.  Tlie  additional  accom- 
panimenls  of  Robert  Franz  were  used,  consisting 
chiefly  of  two  clarinets  and  two  bassoons,  besides  an 
Organ  part,  whereas  Bach's  score  has,  besides  the 
string  quartet,  only  a  single  oboe,  except  in  one 
number  n  horn,  in  another  four  trombones  in  unLson 
with  other  parts,  and  in  the  concluding  chorus  three 
trumpets.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  give  a  sat- 
isfactory descrijition  of  the  work  without  musical 
citations  ;  but  we  may  briefly  characterize  its  con- 
tents, which  consist  of  eleven  numbers;  an  instru- 
mental prelude;  four  choruses  net  to  words  from 
the  Bible,  one  of  which  has  a  Chord  melody  inter- 
mittently rur.ning  tlirough  it :  three  Arias,  two  Rec- 
itatives, and  a  Duet. 

1.  A  short  Shifonia  in  C  minor,  of  a  very  tran- 
quil, delicate  and  serious  character,  at  once  impas- 
sioned and  resigned.  The  oboe  and  first  violin  al- 
ternate and  imitiite  each  other  in  liquid,  long-drawn, 
florid  passages,  enriched  by  Franz  with  clarinets 
and  bassoons,  while  the  other  strings  and  organ 
move  below  in  bro.ad,  expressive  harmonies  ;  bnt  it 
is  the  oboe  that  catches  the  ear  as  the  chief  singer 
iu  the  mingled  melody. 

2.  Chorus:  Deep  within  nu/  heart  was  sorrowing  and 
great  affliction.  So  it  begins.  Andante  con  moto, 
4—4  measure ;  first  the  word  **  deep  "  is  thrice  ex- 
claimed (in  the  German,  "  Ich")  and  then  the  fol- 
lowing motive : 

— -         *     ^zz:l^m>=i>±t,;— ! — =t 

deep,  with-  in    my  heart  was  sor-  rowing,  &.c. 


OOR  Mcsic  P.4.GES.  The  P,art  Songs  in  this  number, 
are  taken  by  permission  from  "  German  Part  Sours, " 
edited  by  N.  H.  Allen,  published  by  Oliver  Ditson  & 
Co.,  Boston. 


"  Ich  hatte  viel  Bekuemmerniss." 

This  is  the  title  of  the  Cantata  by  Sebastian  Bach 
— the  first  specimen  of  its  kind  yet  given  iu  this 
country — which  was  performed  at  the  last  Harvard 
Symphony  Concert.  It  is  one  of  some  .tSO  Cantatas 
which  he  composed  for  every  Sunday  and  church 
festival  for  five  years,  mostly  in  the  earlier  period 
of  his  residence  in  Leipzig.  This  one,  however,  al- 
though it  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  most 
beautiful,  was  an  earlier  composition,  and  dates 
back  to  the  year  1714,  when  he  lived  in  Weimar. 
It  was  composed  for  the  third  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
June  17;  and  the  text  has  reference  to  the  Epistle 
of  that  Sundaj' ;  nevertheless  Bach  wrote  over  it: 
**  Per  ogni  tempo"  (good  for  any  time).  These  op- 
ening words :  "  Ich  hatte  viel  Bektimmerniss," 
might  be  translated,  with  some  resemblance  to  the 
sound  of  the  original,  "  My  heart  was  full  of  heavi- 


is  taken  up,  first  by  the  Sopranos,  then  answered  on 
the  last  eighth  of  the  first  bar  by  the  Tenors  one 
note  higher,  while  the  Sopranos  carry  it  up  to  E, 
the  Tenors  .again  to  F ;  then  it  drops  in  the  Alto  to 
A,  the  Bass  echoes  it  in  B  flat,  and  so  the  marked 
and  pregnant  theme  climbs  and  floats  upward  and 
downward  by  degrees  of  the  scale,  the  four  parts 
mingling  in  harmonious  complexity,  the  instru- 
ments besides,  developing  into  a  rich  and  strangely 
fascinating  web  of  melodies.  Then  the  movement 
is  srrested  ;  two  long  chords  on  "  5«^"  followed  by 
an  animated  Vivace,  "  Thou  dost  comfort  me  ivith  all 
thy  mercies,"  etc.  Here  the  character  is  mostly  Ma- 
jor ;  voices  and  instruments  imitate  and  blend  in 
long  roulade  passages  of  sixteenth  notes,  running 
in  thirds  and  sixths,  with  very  brilliant  effect, 
ending  with  a  quiet  Andante,  and  with  the  major 
chord  of  C.  This  chorus  is  sure  to  win  its  way  upon 
acquaintance  ;  and  none  can  sing  it  together  long 
enough  to  feel  at  home  in  it  without  learning  to 
love  it. 

3.  A  most  beautiful  and  touching  Soprano  Aria 
(Andantino  con  moto),  in  which  the  melody  is  first 
sung  through  by  the  Oboe,  with  quartet  accompan- 
iment; in  the  original  score  there  is  nothing  but 
oboe  and  figured  Basso  Continuo.  The  words  are  : 
Sighing,  monrning,  sorrow,  tears,  etc.,  waste  away 
my  troubled  heart.  The  contrite  and  afflicted  heart 
pours  out  its  lamentations  and  its  fears  in  a  series  of 
short,  detached  phrases,  almost  recitative-like,  and 
yet  so  balanced,  so  sj-mmetrical,  so  connected,  that 
tlie  nielodv  is  perfect.  J)e  profnndis  claniai'i.  The 
deep  religious  sadness  of  the  strain,  its  thrilling  ten- 
der pathos,  is  only  equalled  by  its  divine  beaut}'. 
It  gives  the  singer  scope  for  most  expressive  accent, 
and  admits  of  being  sung  somewhat  ad  lihitnni ;  at 
least  the  instruments  should  wait  upon  the  singer. 
And  yet  it  is  all  chaste,  and  healthy  feeling,  noth- 
ing morbid  in  it,  as  is  ever  the  case  with  Bach. 

4.  The  anguish  and  distress  is  carried  to  still 
more  intensity  of  utterance  in  the  Tenor  Recitative 
and  Aria  which  follows  :  Why  hast  thou,  0  my  God, 
in  tny  sore  need,  in  my  great  fear  and  trembling,  so 
tnrn'dthy  face  from  me  ?  etc.  One  of  a  thousand  fine 
instances  of  Bacli's  eloquent  recitative,  (still  in  C- 
minor),  leading  into  the  Aria  in  F  minor  (Largo): 


Rivers  of  salt  tears  arc.  flowing,  floods  are  rnshing  ever- 
more ;  o'er  me  waves  and  waters  going,  .teas  of  grief 
that  have  no  shore,  whelm  me,  soul  and  body  taking  ; 
ma.it  and  anchor  all  a^-c  breaking  ;  1  am  sinking  'nealh 
the  tide  ;  yonder  hell  is  gaping  wide,  etc.  The«e  images 
suggest  the  movement  to  the  string  quartet,  to 
which  Franz  has  added  clarinets  and  bassoons. 
Listen  to  these  as  they  flow  along  with  the  voice  in 
sympathetic  .sweet  companionship,  all  pursuing  the 
one  persistent  weeping  melodic  figure.  But  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  of  the  song,  which  is  wonderful 
in  Its  way,  requires  something  more  than  an  amuse- 
ment seeking  hearer.  One  who  listens  in  a  light 
mood,  not  having  studied  the  music  and  become 
penetrated  with  its  spirit,  will  find  it  monotonously 
mourn fnl  and  perhaps  passing  long  as  well  as  stran;re. 
But  if  yon,  too,  need  the  sweet  relief  of  tears,  if  you 
seek  music  out  of  the  same  inward  need  which  with 
Bach  found  expression  in  this  Air,  you  will  the 
rather  crave  continuance  of  so  heavenly  a  comfort- 
er. We  can  hardly  expect  that  of  audiences.  We 
only  know  that  no  one  who  has  any  of  the  religion 
of  music  in  his  soul,  can  by  study  or  repeated  hear- 
ing become  familiar  with  this  Aria  without  feeling 
and  acknowledging  its  beautj-. 

5.  Chorus,  in  C  minor.  It  begins  with  a  few 
measures  of  Adagio,  full  of  pathos,  by  the  quartet  of 
soli,  repeated  by  the  iutti  on  a  higher  degree, 
with  more  intense  expression:  IPAy.  my  son!, 
art  thou  vexed ?  Then  a  livelier  movement  (Spiritu- 
oso)  starts  off  to  the  words  :  anda-tso  nnqniet  in  me? 
Four  strong  motives,  rhythmically  contrasted,  are' 
assigned  to  the  voices,  which  with  the  instruments, 
forming  90  many  "  real  "  parts,  pursue  each  other 
in  Canon,  or  blend  together,  forming  a  most  inge- 
nious and  most  impressive  web  of  polyphonic  har- 
mony. The  unquiet  hopes  and  fears  of  the  human 
heart  could  hardly  be  more  vividly  expressed. 
Then  follows  a  more  tranquil  movement  for  a  few 
bars:  For  I  shall  yet  praise  Him,  in  which  the  soul 
seems  to  gather  up  new  life  and  strength  ;  and  then 
(Andante  con  moto,  C  minor)  a  splendid  closing 
Fugue:  For  He  is  my  glory  ami  the  rock  of  my  salva- 
tion. 

Here  ends  the  First  Part,  which  is  mostly  sad  and 
mournful,  the  music  of  a  crushed  and  bleeding 
heart,  yet  finding  hope  in  grief  The  Second  Part 
is  full  of  assurance  and  of  heavenly'  hope.  It  begins 
with  : 

6.  Recitative  and  Duet  for  Soprano  and  Bass, 
which  allegorically  represent  the  Soul  and  Christ. 
Here,  as  in  the  Alto  solo  or  chorus  which  open  the 
second  part  of  the  Matthew  Passion  Music,  and  else- 
where, we  meet  a  cert.ain  vein  of  the  romantic  which 
is  characteristic  now  and  then  of  Bach.  The  open- 
ing dialogue  is  most  tender  and  expressive.  S.  Ah 
Jesus,  light  divine,  my  sun.  when  wilt  thou  shine  ? — B. 
Fear  not,  soul,  lam  with  thte. — S.  Witli,  mc  ?  around 
is  darkest  night .'  And  so  on.  With  the  first  words 
the  violins  climb  slowly  a  whole  octave  from  B  flat, 
the  dominant  of  the  key,  whicli  is  E  flat  m.ajor;  at 
the  allusion  to  darkest  night  the}-  suddenly  drop  an 
<ictave  and  a  half, — a  marked  and  beautiful  effect. 
Then  follows  one  of  tlie  loveliest  of  duets,  with 
long-drawn  flowing  melody,  in  4-4  measure.  Bach's 
score  has  only  the  Organ  and  Continno  for  accom- 
paniment; but  out  of  these  mystical  figures  Franz 
has  deciphered  a  full  quartet  with  four  reed  parts. 
Words :  S.  Come,  my  Jesus,  icith  thy  blessing. — B" 
Vea,  /co»if,  f^^,  fear  yiehling  slowly  and  misgiving- 
ly  to  reassurance,  until  the  rhythm  changes  to  a 
lively  Allegretto  in  3-S,  on  the  words:  Ah  Jesus, 
thy  peace  to  my  sojil  is  returning,  answered  by  ;  Away 
now,  ye  irottbtes.  Jig,  sorrow  and  mouriiing,  and  then 
Da  Capo. 

7.  A  Chorus  of  wonderful  artistic  subtlety  and 
beauty,  rich  in  harmon}'  and  rich  in  comfort.  The 
movement  i.s  con  moto,  3-4,  the  key  G  minor.  A 
single  Soprano  begins :  O  my  soul,  be  content  ami  be 
thou  peaceful,  soon  joined  by  a  single  Bass,  a  single 
Alto,  which  pursue  their  even  way.  when  presently 
all  the  Tenors  in  dotted  half  notes  begin  Vo  sing  the 
first  line  of  a  Choral  ( ll'i;!-  rmr  den  lieben^Gott   'iiisst 
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val/ni).  wliieli  Mendclssolin  liaa  introdnocd  in  liis 
St.Piiul.  Intermittently,  first  a  line  and  then  a  pan^e 
(as  in  tiio  Ors^ati  Vor^jiifJr)  the  otniT-al  i^i  Iirard  wiiile 
llie  polo  voiees  Rteaililv  pnrf^iir-  their  way.  Tiien  the 
tulti  swell  the  rich  harmonious  stream,  and  the  So- 
pranos take  the  Choral.  Finally  four  trombones 
reinforee  the  quartet  ;  the  Sojtranos  keep  the  Choral  ; 
the  other  parts  still  pursue  the  strain  witli  whieh 
tliey  be^an  ;  but  a  new  motive,  a  descendin;^  phrase 
of  four  ei^ht.li  notes,  continually  appears  in  one 
voice  or  another,  or  in  some  instrument,  lendinir  a 
wonderful  richness  and  exhaustless  charm  to  the 
whole.  Such  a  chorus,  bro.id.  deep,  limpid  and 
transparent,  fills  the  soul  with  peace.  What  a  de- 
lit^ht  it  must  be  to  sinij  in  it  when  it  all  ;^oes   .well  ! 

10.  Tennr  Aria,  F  major.  3-8,  Andnntino  con 
moto  :  Jirjoii'c,  O  my  ftonl —  Ch'tnr/r  iijcpphifj  to  sinif- 
iiiff,  ftr.  A  buoyant,  peaceful,  blissful  melodv,  with 
a  delicate  fiowin*^  accotnpnniinent.  As  the  instru- 
ments beixin,  yrtu  may  bo  reminth'd  of  a  soni^  by 
Franz:   "  .}farie,  am  F'^iisin-  xiLirtu/" 

11.  The  splendid  final  Chorus,  upon  the  same 
text  with  that  of  Ilamlel's  Afi^xxi'fh.  Here  Bach's 
three  trumpets  conie  in  with  stirrincj  effect.  It  is 
in  C  major.  The  words:  7'/te  Lainfi,  thnt  for  its  is 
xhtrTt,  (o  /[on  fill  we  retulfr  prurrr  ami  r/l'trif.  etc.,  are 
deidairned  by  all  the  voices  with  stupendous  and 
Btartlin^  niodul;itir»ns.  Xotliin'.^  could  be  it  ore  ex- 
cititii;  and  f'lll  of  ;;rand  presentiment.  As  each 
deliberatt  i>hrase  rinj^s  out.  von  seem  to  hear  the 
echoes  in  the  pause  that  follows.  Then  tlie  lime 
chane;ea  to  Allegro.  A  solo  liass  voice  declaims  : 
Powt-r,  and  f/forif  and  praise  he  unto  Jllui  forevermore, 
lenijtheninn^  out  tlie  Amen.  Aflehijah  in  Horid  rou- 
lades, while  \'<iice  after  voice  {.*:i//)  lake  up  the  thr-me 
and  pursue  tite  Fuy^ue.  Fre«entlv  the  tntll  join 
them,  first  in  r»ne  part,  then  another,  until  tl»e  whole 
mass  is  di'awn  into  the  harmonious  vortex,  and  amid 
stirrinu^  tr-um])el  calls,  it  snrijes  (jn  to  a  lii;xhcr  ami 
a  hiijher  (dimax,  and  the  wh(de  ends  in  a  blaze  of 
fjlory,  almost  too  suddenly,  von  think,  althoufjh  the 
musical  matter  has  lieen  t'uUv  treated  and  exhausted. 
It  is  tndy  a  sublime  concbisitm  to  a  noble  work. 


Concerts. 

IlARV.\Rr>  Mrsic.\L  Association.  The  tenth  and 
last  Symphony  Concert  of  the  eleventh  series,  which 
took  pla<'e  fin  the  afternoon  of  Thursday.  March  IG, 
had  the  most  interestiuir  pro£;rammc  of  the  season, 
and  the  lari^est  audience.  It  was  unusually  lon^.  to 
be  sure,  but,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  the 
audience  sat  thron'.;h  it  more  than  patiently.  Sel- 
dom have  we  heard  so  much  satisfaction  so  generally 
expre-sed. 

1.  I*.a8S.Tcn?lia,  in  C  minor,  Orjran  work,  .Trranjrerl 

for  the  Orchestra  Ity  FI.  Ksser I.  S.  IJadl 

2.  Canons,  for  three  Soprano  voices  irepeatfU  l>y 

request) Hanpttnann 

a.    '  Til  sei  [relosa."        b.  '•  <>  cari  bosclii." 
r.  "  .^u.  cantiamo."        d.  "  All.  tu  sa-." 

3.  .Symphony,  Xo.  1,  in  H  flat.  op.  3S Schum.ann 

VOCAI.,    ItY  TIIK  CECILIA. 


1.  **Crtnt.Tta  per  Oirni  Tempo.    '' Ich  hatte  viel 

]^M<timnirrniss,"  fnt-  four  .S^ilo  voices,  Clin- 
ru<,  i^rcliesrra  an<l  Orcan. T.  S.  Itach 

2.  ••]\Iotet:  *' Laudatc  piiori,"  for  Female  Choir, 

witli  Ortjan  Mentlelssolin 

3.  Finale  to  the  First  Act  of  '■  Euryantlic"  (secoml 

lime) Welier 

This  division  of  the  proirramme  was  siia^n^ested  in 
order  that  the  chorus  miirht  be  olT  the  .stage  during 
the  performance  of  the  first  part  (conducted  by  C.\rl 
ZERRAnx)  and  allow  a  more  convenient  seating  of 
the  orchestra.  The  two  orchestral  works  were  \^e\\ 
performed,  especially  the  B-flat  Symphony  by  Schu- 
mann, which  promises  to  hold  its  place  as  one  of  the 
great  Symjihonies  of  tlie  great  classical  period,  and 
which  we  have  seldom  heard  interpreted  by  any 
orchestra  with  more  fire  and  precision.  The  three 
little  Canons  by  IIaui>!inann  formed  an  agreeable 
f/i/ranff  between  the  I'assacaglia  and  Symphony. 
They  were  sung,  as  before,  by  Miss  Clar.v  Doria, 
Mrs.  F.  P.  WiiiTSKT,  and  Miss  Ita  Welsh,  and  made 
a  very  charming  impression,  though  they  were  hard- 
Ip  given  with  the  same  exquisite  nicety  as  before, 
particularly  the  first  one. 

In  the  second  part  Mr.  Lang  took  the  baton,  and 
the  members  of  the  Cecilia,  who  had  carefully  re- 
hearsed with  liim,  were  grouped  togellier  more'com- 
pactly  in  the  centre  of  the  platform  than  before. 
The  tenors  and  basses,  still  inferior  in  number  and 
in  volume  to  the  soj-i-anos  and  contraltos,  were  not 
6o  widely  separated,  and  iu  consequence  they   were 


more  distinctly  heard.  We  think  the  best  success 
acliieved  Iiy  the  t'ecilia  as  yet  was  in  their  render- 
ing of  the  Bach  Cantata,  of  which  we  liave  siven  a 
very  inadequate  description  above.  The  orchestra 
was  well  subdued,  so  as  nr)t  to  overpower  the  voices, 
the  ffmpi  were  well  taken,  and  the  instrumentation 
fir  the  most  part  was  delicately  and  effectively  pro- 
duceil.  The  choruses  had  been  carefully  studied, 
and  in  spite  of  the  strangeness  of  the  task  to  many 
in  the  first  rehearsals,  were  sung  ro}i  aniare,  with 
precision,  spirit,  and  good  light  and  shade.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  with  the  thirtl  chorus, 
whicli  contains  the  Choral,  and  with  the  brilliant 
and  inspiring  Finale.  The  quartet  of  soli,  which 
occurs  in  two  of  them,  was  satisfactorily  i^iven  by 
Miss  Doria,  Mrs.  .Iennv  Xovks,  Mr.  OronnK  L.  Os- 
oooi),  all  of  the  Cecilia,  and  Mr.  Joiix  F.  Wixcii.  In 
the  solo  arias  and  recitatives  the  plai'C  of  honor  lip- 
long.s  to  Miss  Doria.  wdio  sang  the  pnthetio  .Mr  with 
oboe  oidigato  in  the  true  Bach  stylo  and  feeling, 
with  fine  artistic  execution,  clear,  pure,  telling 
voice,  and  heartfelt,  chaste  expression.  Still  more 
enjoyed,  apparently,  was  the  Duet  with  Jlr.  Winch, 
in  wdiich  both  sang  adminddv.  Mr.  (Osgood  had  the 
most  difficult  and.  unili'r  the  circumstaijces,  in  suidi 
a  place,  before  sr)  ];irir<'  an  audience,  so  unaccus- 
tomed to  siudi  music,  the  most  thankb-ss  task  of  all. 
But  he  is  probably  much  more  at  home  in  B.icli's 
music  than  any  otiier  of  our  tenors,  ami  be  under- 
Rtooil  the  work.  The  recitative  :  ]Vliii  hnst  Ihnn.  0 
m'l  God.  was  well  declaimed  ;  and  the  long  .Vria  it- 
self was  sung  with  fervor,  and  in  passag<'s  re<piiring 
the  best  )iart  of  his  voice  with  beauty  and  intcu'-ity  ; 
the  in<listinctness  of  his  low  tones  was  the  chief 
drawback  ;  nor  was  Ins  organ  generally  at  its  best ; 
continual  teaching  and  a  succession  of  colds  im- 
paired its  fri^sbness  anil  its  free  lorn.  The  second 
.\ir:  Rfjnire.  O  my  snnl  !  was  more  successful.  Mr. 
Cr.  W.  Si:ms"f.r  did  good  service  at  the  Organ. 

.•\nd  wdiat  impression  did  the  Cantata  make  ? 
riood  en<^MiLrh  iipon  the  whole,  we  think,  to  justify 
the  risk  of  introducing  it,  and  to  give  prfimise  of 
better  yet  in  this  sort  for  the  future.  Yet  of  ccmrse 
there  will  bo  all  shades  of  contlicling  testimony, 
from  those  wdio  foun<l  it  mournful,  slow  and  tedious, 
to  those  wdiose  deepest  sensibilities,  both  musical 
and  spiritual,  were  strongly  drawn  to  it  and 
charmeri  with  it.  We  saftdy  say  that  it  was  enpiyed 
precisely  in  the  degree  (1)  of  eacli  individual  listen- 
er's acquaintance  with  the  mn^ic  and  with  Bacli  in 
•reneral,  and  ('2)  in  proportion  to  each  one's  ilepth 
of  nature  and  of  moral  experience.  Ttiere  were 
many  in  who-^e  hearts  those  serious,  yet  serene,  sus- 
taining harmonies  found  wannest  welcome;  and 
there  arc  many  among  cultivated  music-lovers,  and 
even  some  uncidtivaled.  who,  the  more  they  become 
acquainterl  with  Bach,  the  more  do  they  "enjoy  it, 
love  it.  and  find  peace  and  health  and  comfort  in  it 
beyond  any  other  music.  It  is  the  music  that  will 
icrar  best  of  all.  .\ll  true  musicians  come  to  this  ac- 
knowledgment. Certainly  it  is  tlie  farthest  possible 
froni  all  that  we  call  sensntiimal  music  :  ami  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  it  will  be  much  enjoyed  by 
those  who  are  taken  off  their  feet  by  the  dynamic.il 
excitements  of  the  works  of  Wagner,  Berlioz.,  T,i-7.t, 
etc..  whatever  incense  e.ich  of  those,  in  one  way  or 
another,  m.ay  have  seen  fit  to  burn  before  the  shrine 
of  good  St.  ,Iohn  Sidiastian,  not  to  be  ignored  by  as. 
pirants  in  .Vrt,  however  diflerent  the  crown  they 
seek. 

The  Motet  by  Mendelssohn — one  of  the  three  he 
com))oBeil  for  the  nuns  of  Trinilu  do  Monti  in  Rome, 
is  a  |)ureand  pleasing  composition,  nddoh  served  well 
to  sliow  the  bi  auiifid  ensend)Ie  of  the  female  voices  in 
the  Cecilia,  and  their  refined,  expressive  execution. 
It  has  a  second  movement,  a  Terzetto  (adagio):  Urati 
omaM.  in  wdiich  the  three  solo  voices  are  presently 
joined  by  the  three-part  chorus — The  fresh,  bright, 
charming  finale  from  Eurrjanthe,  with  its  buoyant, 
simple  choruses  of  peasants,  answered  by  manlier 
strains  if  krn;;ht=.  provoil  as  delightful  as  before; 
Jliss  WiiixNKRv  sang  the  blis-ful  florid  soprano  solo 
very  beautifully,  and  the  bri.'f  quartet  was  finely 
suns-  by  Miss  AVhinnery,  Miss  Morse,  Dr.  Langmai'd 
snd  Dr.  Bullard.  —So  ended  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  varied  cimcerts  of  our  winter.  We  have  yet  to 
sum  up  the  whole  season. 


TuE  Thomas  OncpESTitA.  The  two  extra  con- 
certs given  in  the  Music  Hall  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday evening,  March  U  and  15,  wire  but  moder- 
ately well  attended,  especially  the  first,  the  "  Liszt 
and  Wagner  \ight,"  w':iich  fact  ^oes  some  way  to 
show  that  the  "new  music"  lias  not  after  all  the 
most  attraction.     The  first  part  of  that  crincert  cuu- 


si.sted  of  Liszt's  ''  Prometheus,"  a  Symphonic  Poem, 
followed  by  a  series  of  choruses,  solos  and  quartet  to 
words  from  Herder's  poem.  The  Symphonic  Poem, 
or  Overture,  was  abciut  the  most  thankless  music  we 
have  listened  to  for  many  years.  As  for  beauty  wo 
could  find  none  in  it,  nor  any  meaning.  The  only 
thing  it  seemed  to  suggest,  in  connection  with  its 
title,  was  the  gnawing  vulture  and  the  groaning 
\  ictim,  and  this  seemed  helpless,  Iiopeless,  endless. 
The  vocal  portion  contained  more  variety,  some 
tantalizing  si^'ns  of  promise  here  and  tln-re,  and 
some  even  beautiful  etTeots,  many  wdii<di  were  \v\-y 
curious  and  striking,  such  as  the  chorus  of  the  Dry- 
ads, and  that  of  the  fileaners  jmd  Wine-dressers. 
The  openinir  chorus  of  Oceanides  excited  hopes  con- 
tinually batfied.  But  most  of  the  others. — Tritons, 
Spirits  of  tne  Lower  llogions,  chorus  of  the  Invisi- 
bles, and  the  concluding  chorus  of  the  Mu-es,  were 
for  the  most  bizarre,  e\tra\agant  anil  straining 
for  etrocts  unheard  of,  sometimes  positively  unmusi- 
cal and  disagreeable.  There  was  no  fault  to  find, 
that  we  are  aware,  with  the  singers  ;  the  Sharland 
Choral  Society,  the  soloists  (Miss  E.  E.  Kkndrick, 
.\lto,  and  Mr.  Rk.mmkrtz),  and  the  Temple  Ciuar- 
totto,  all  vlid  their  i»art  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 
But  we  are  sure  that -Music  W(mld  hjso  all  its  charm 
for  us  if  all  music  should  become  like  that. 

The  secmtl  part  of  the  jiroirramme  coniprised  the 
Introduction  and  Finale  to  Tristan  and  I.tolde,  and 
•*  Wotan's  Farewidl  "  (.Mr.  Ukmmkrtz)  and  the  "  Mag- 
ic Fire  Scene,"  from  the  Walkuere.  works  of  Wagner 
wdii<di  have  become  somewdi;it  familiar  here. 

The  second  concei't  was  in  refreshing  cfuitrast  to 
the  first.  Beethoven  neviT  fails  md  this  was  purely 
a  Bei'thovcn  Night.  First  came  an  altf>gether  beau- 
tiful ivn\  admirable  performance  of  Ids  first  Sympho- 
ny, heard  here  for  the  third  time  this  winter.  Then, 
— after  a  gooil  renilering  of  his  dramatic  Trio:  Tre- 
mate,  emptj.  by  Mrs.  II.  M.  Smith,  Mr,  W.  .1.  Winch, 
and  Mr.  Bkmmkutz — Mr.  Thomas  •rave  us.  in  con- 
trast with  the  earliest  Symphony,  the  last,  the  Ninth 
with  Chorus.  Both  orchest rally  and  chorally  it  was 
one  of  the  most  linished  porforiminces  '*{  that  great 
work  that  we  have  ever  had  here  ;  and  yet  there  have 
been  one  or  two  occasicnis  (Handed  anci  Haydn  Festi- 
vals) when  some  parts  of  it  have  come  out  more  in- 
spiringly  an<l  iiramlly.  Mrs.  Flora  E.  Barrv  com- 
pleted the  (Juartct  of  solo  singers. 


nnnn,  liy  some  strange  miscalculation  of  space,  we  arc 
sudrlenly  cut  sliort,  and  must  reserve  tlie  rest,  inclu<ling 
Mr.  Land's  two  intercstinj;  concerts, for  future  notice. 


AVf:m.i:si.ev,  Mass.— Tlio  new  fcm.ale  College  in  this 
place  appears  determineil  from  the  start  to  estalilish  for 
itself  a  Iiigii  musiciU  character.  Mr.  Charles  II.  Morso 
is  the  Music;il  Professor,  who  h:is  two  assistant  teachers : 
Miss  E,  Hanilall  [I'iano],  and  .Miss  Louise  fi.age  (Vocal 
musi<q.  Tliey  have  one  of  Chickering's  best  grands  for 
concert  use,  :tnd  expect  soon  to  have  an  excellent  three- 
niaiHial  (>r;;an.  A  series  of  six  classical  riano-Forto 
Kocitals,  by  the  best  Boston  artists,  was  most  success- 
fully initiated  on  the  Ilth  of  February  by  .Mr.  IIuRO 
Leonhard,  whose  interpretations  of  the  following  pio- 
granimc  were  enthusiastic;dly  receivctl : 

.■\ria  and  Oavotte Rach 

Sonata  -Vppassionata.    Op.  .^7  Beethoven 

'■Kinch'rscenen."  (Scenes  of  Childhood!.. gchuinann 
I'reludes.     Op.  ■>*,  Xos.  IT-IC..      |  '  /^k      ■ 

Ktu.le.    Op.  2.5.  in  A  flat,  No.  1,(    f  hopin 

Capriccio.    Op.  ,T!-2 Mendelssohn 

From  "  Kreisleriana  "    0\^.  l<^,Xos,  C-1.  ...Schumann 

Soncs  without  \yonIs.    Xos.  29--13. . . ...'Vlendelssolin 

Scherzo,  in  II  minor,  Op.  20 Chopin 

The  programme  of  a  concert  by  the  pupils  [March  3] 
is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  all  trashy  music. 

Ovcrtureto  r.,odniska.    [4  h.and.s) Cheruhinl 

.Sonata  in  K.    Op.  H-1  Beethoven 

I  Air  a  la  Bourreo Handel 

I  .\ll>iimle:if Kiichner 

Souvenir  for  Elise Beethoven 

lluet:  "I  would  tii;it  my  I,,ove," MendeNsohn 

Rondo  in  .\ \ Haydn 

Sonata  in  .V Mozart 

.Sonu;  without  words.     Ko.  48 Mendelssohn 

Sou:;:  ".\c:os«i  the  far  Vdue  hills,  Marie,".  ...Marston 
Scenes  from  Childhood Schumann 

Overture  to  r.ixmoiit.    [4  hands] Beethoven 

•■In  the  ^Voo1ls■' O.ade 

Pong.  ".V  Bird  Sang  in  a  Hawthorn  Tree". .  .Hattou 

KiudersEuecke.    Up.  72-5 Mendelssohu 

i  Prelude.    Xo.  1 Bach 

i  Sicilian .Schumann 

Verstecliens.    Op.  85-10 Sclinmann 

.Aril:  "O.  re.-jt  in  the  Lord" Mendelssohn 

Waltz,  in  D  flat Chopin 

Choruses : 

a.  "The  Joy  of  Youth."  [Euryanthe] Weber 

h.  Evening  Song Itink 
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FAUMrNOT'^x,  Coxy.  The  75Ui  and  7Gth  roncprta  at 
Mhs  Porter's  Yo'iiip:  La  lies'  ritrlinnl  too'i  |»l:ir!(^,  iiudfr 
tlie  iliifM'tion  of  Ml".  Karl  Kl;uisor,  on  the  9th  and  l'>Mi  of 
Mnrch.  'rbr- exci'utants  wcro:  Dr.  Leopold  Danirostdi, 
violin;  Mr.  FnMleri<d<  IJcrp;ne.r,  vioUnii-.i-U'*;  nnd  ^Ir.  F. 
v6n  Inton,  piano.  Those  were  the  i)iogr;»niines: 
I. 

Trio -Piano.  Violin  and  "C-dhi.  O,  o]).  113 Raff 

1.  R  iS(di,  fioli  bewet;!.     2    Si-Iir  r:isih      3.  ISIaes- 
^     sic  l:in^-jani,    4    R:isrh  dnrcli:ins  IieleUt. 
Etudes  Syinphoaiqne.s— l'ian<j,  C  Sliaip  Minor,  op.  13, 

Schumann 
Sonata— Piano  and  Violin,  G,  op.  30,  No.  2. 

IJeotliovcn 

Ele<xifi— Violoncello  Solo Kelilini!; 

Trio— Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello,  C  Minor,  op.  ofi, 


Mendelssohn 


It. 


Snite— Piano  and  Violin   E  oji.  11 Coldmnrlc 

1.  Alleirro.      2.  And.mte  snstcnnto.       3.  Allegro 

nia  non  tioppo.      4.  Allegro  niodorato  quasi 

Adetrietto.  r>.  .Vllc';::rn  nmlio. 

Preln^lp  and  Fugue— Piano   K  minor,  Notre  temps, 

No.  7 !" Men  leKsolm 

Bolorosri— .Sonnfa  (jnasi  Fantasia,  \ioIin  Rnlo  uiih 

Piano  accompaniment Pietro  Lncatelli, 

[1702-I764J. 
1.  MoUo  Largo,  Lento,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 
2    Alia 
Sonata— Piano  nnd  Violoncello,  G  minor,  op.5,  No  2, 

Ileethoveu 

1.  Adagio  so'^tenuto  e  ei^prcssivo,  AUetiio  molto 

pin  to~to  Presto  2.  Allf^irro 

Trio— Piano   Violin  and  Violoneello,  E,  No  4  Hayda 

1.  Allegro  moderate.     2    Allegretto.     3.  Finale, 

Allegro. 


Musical  Libraries. 

OP  cirenlating  tiinsical  libraries,— like  Sclitiberth's  or 
Scliii  nifr'.s  in  New  York,  Flaxland's  in  Paris,  Novcllo's 
in  London,  and  many  others,  where  anybody  can  sub- 
scribe by  the  monh  or  th  ■  quarter,  and  take  out  two  or 
more  volumes,  according  to  the  amount  of  his  subscrip- 
tion,-we  have  as  yet  none  in  Boston.  We  have  not 
heard  of  a  circulating  musical  library  on  the  Mudie- 
Loring  principle  being  undertaken  anywhere.  It  would 
be  a  great  blessing  to  many  of  our  music-lovers,  espec- 
ially to  those  wdio  devote  themselves  to  four  or  eight 
hand  piano-forte  playing,  or  to  part  singing,  if  some 
such  establishment  could  be  set  on  foot  in  Boston.  But 
■what  Boston  — and.  if  we  mistake  not,  most  of  our  great 
American  cities— still  more  needs  is  a  gooil  library  of 
reference;  a  place  where  the  musical  student  can  find 
trustworthy  editions  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters, 
both  classic  and  modern.  The  institution  that  ought  to 
take  this  matter  in  hand  would  seem  to  be  the  Public 
Library.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  has  a  fine 
library  of  over  two  thousand  v<dumes,  which  is  kept  in 
the  association's  rooms  in  Pemberton  Square;  this  col- 
lection [which  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  in  the 
country]  is  rich  in  works  of  the  old  Italian  and  English 
masters,  and  almost  complete  in  the  works  of  German 
masters  of  the  classic  peiiod,  hut  it  is  very  poor  in  works 
of  the  post-classic  period.  Besides,  it  is  a  private  col- 
lection, ope  1  only  to  members  of  the  association.  Tlie 
Boston  Public  Library  has  some  few  volumes  of  music: 
the  scores  of  Sebastian  Bach's  works  in  the  great  Breit- 
kopf  und  Haertel  edition,  some  few  of  Handel's  scores, 
the  scores  of  some  of  Mozart's  symphonies,  and  one  vol- 
ume of  Carissimi's  oiatorios;  other  full  scores  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find;  there  are  also  some  piano-forte 
scores  of  choral  and  dramatic  works  of  Beethoven,  Ben- 
nett, Gluck,  Gounod,  Haydn,  Meyerbeer,  Mendelssohn, 
and  "Weber  [notably  the  French  edition  of  the  Frei- 
schiitz  with  Eerlioz'-s  recitatives,  which  is  a  curiosity], 
and  some  few  piano-forte  and  organ  works  of  Liszt,  Cho- 
pin, Schubert,  Schumann,  and  one  or  two  other>,  but  the 
merest  scattered  collection,  in  noway  approaching  to 
comiSlettmess.  Of  Allegri,  Astorga,  Baltazzarini,  Cav- 
alli,  Durante,  Frescobaldi,  Graun,  Guglielmi,  Adam  de 
la  Hale.  Hasse,  Hans  Leo  Hassler,  JomelU,  Josquiu  des 
Pr(^s,  Lulu,  Marcello,  Monteverde.  Paleetrina,  Pergo- 
lese,  Rameau,  the  two  Scarlattis,  Stradella,  Spontini, 
CheruViini,  ILahHy,  Auber,  Boieldieu,  Harold,  Bargiel, 
Brahms,  Berlioz,  Jlax  Bruch,  Gade,  Goldmark,  Ftilicien 
David,  Massenet.  RaiT,  Reyer.Rheinberger,  Saint-Saens, 
and  Wagner,  there  is  not  a  note  in  either  form.  For  the 
Boston  Public  Library  to  keep  acollection  of  piano-forte 
music,  or  piano-forte  arrangements  of  clioral  or  orches- 
tral works,  for  public  circulation  would  be  ridiculous. 
Also  the  wear  nnd  tear  that  piano-forie  music,  either 
bound  or  in  sheet  form,  is  liable  to,  is  immense.  But 
the  case  is  very  different  with  a  standard  libraiy  of  ref- 
erence, a  collection  of  the  full  orchestral  and  choral 
scores  of  the  principal  ancient  and  modern  masters.  As 
such  Works  are,  in  general,  very  costly,  these  scores 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  library,  though 
everybody  should  be  free  to  consult  thorn  there.  In 
cases. of  urgency,  for  instance,  if  any  one  should  wi^h  to 
make  a  [liano-forte  or  organ  transcription  from  some 
work,  he  might  be  allowed  to  take  it  home,  "  by  special 
pennission."  as  i-^  the  case  with  books  maiked  with  an 
asterisk  in  the  Bates  Hall  cataloguo.     No\V  that  our 
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]>ubli<'  schools  :iro  giving  so  much  attention  to  music, 
and  that  con-icrvator-es  and  special  inu-ir-sidioolB  are 
springing  up  on  evry  hind,  ii,  is  m  -tc  thm  pr..bable 
thai  the,  numi'cr  <*t  nvisi-*  tu  lents  will  lirg'-ly  iii'Mvase. 
As  matters  now  sian  I.  th'-ii;  is  no  op)mrilini;y  for  ihf 
lun'iic  .student,  csneciaHv  for  Ihe  slmlent  <  f  mu>-ieal  his- 
toiv,  to  nuisnc  his  stu  bVs  r>ihpiw-sp  than  by  ilie  aid  of 
tcxt-t<oo''S,  Su(di  !i  tling  ;is  stu  hing  tin- gi  cat  masrers 
['^1  h'-r  oil  or  ncwl  thniijrh  their  works  is  out  of  the 
(piesiion  This  is  to  a  great  extent  true  with  tlie  oher 
iirts,  l)nt  there  there  is  more  excuse  for  it.  The  works  of 
the  groat  painters  cannot  be  reduplicated  and  really 
fine  pi  t*.tcr  ca-ts  arc  not  so  easily  ohtainerl ;  but  orches- 
tral scores  are  just  a'^  easy  to  get  and  keep  as  :iny  other 
books  are.  ;\nd  be  it  leinejubered  that  it  is  only  throu;:h 
tin  ir  full  seoi'es  that  composers  can  be  really  studied  lo 
nnyinirpose;  piano-forte  transcriptions  are  exiieniely 
useful  in  their  w:iy,  inleed  to  the  special  piaidst  they 
may  be  technically  interesting,  but  they  are  of  little  val- 
ue to  the  general  iuusic-stu  lent  Would  it  not  be  well 
for  those  wholiave  the  needful  powers  to  take  this  ques- 
tion of  a  musical  library  into  eonsitleration? — Atluntic 
Mnnthhj. 

Composer  and  Publisher. 

PtTBi.isiTr,a  Bu.MPUS.— Well,  Dr.  Slim,  what  have  you 
brought  me? 
Dk.  Slim  —I  have  brought  you  a  symphony,  Sir. 

Pl'Blisiier  Bumpus.— Symphonies  don't  pay.  What 
key? 

Dr.  Slim.— C  sharp  minor,  Sir. 

PtTBt,i-;KKn  Bt'.MPUS— C  sharp  minor  don't  pay.  Why 
not  majfu-?    Why  the  lesser  third? 

Dr.  Slim —I  have  arrangedit,  Sir,  for  four  hands,  Sir, 
on  one  pi moforte. 

I*iini.i'^Hi:ii  BtJMPUs.— Four  hands  on  one  pianoforte 
don't  pay.  Can't  you  arrange  it  for  two  hands  on  four 
pianofortes? 

Dn.  Slim  —No,  Sir— not  without  transpo^inij;  it  half  a 
tone  lower;  and  then  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  two 
hands,  unless  one  hand  was  Arabella Goddard's  and  the 
other  Hans  von  Buelow's. 

Pt'BLisnKK  BiTMPUs.— That's  out  of  the  question. 
Hans  says  Arabella  plays  like  a  wax  automaton;  and 
Arabella  says  Hans  plays  wrong  notes  by  the  wax  doz- 
en.   That  won't  pay. 

Dn.  Slim.— Will  you  print  the  full  score,  Sir? 

PuiiLisHER  BuMPrs— Full  scores  don't  pay.  What 
h'>ve  you  got  in  yonr  left  hand? 

Dr.  Slim. —A  cantata.  Sir. 

PfBLisHFR  BuMPUs.— Cantatas  don't  pay.  The  sub- 
ject, if  you  please? 

Dr.  Slim,— a  martyrdom,  Sir. 

Publisher  Bumptts.— jMartyrdom.s  don't  pay.  Can't 
you  write  a  ballad,  like  Arthur  Sullivan,  or  Diehl,  or 
Cowen,  or  Frederick  (  lay  ? 

Dr.  Slim.— No,  Sir;  but  I  could  try  and  write  one  like 
Dishley  Peters. 

Publisher  Bu.mpus.— Oh!  That  would  never  pay,  be- 
cause nobody  would  sing  it. 

Dr.  Slim.— Then,  Sir,  what  am  I  to  do  with  my  sym- 
phony and  cantata? 

PuBLisfTER  BuMprs.— Bonfire!— they  won't  pay. 
\^Exit  Dr.  Slim.] — London  Jlusitol  World. 

Aesthetic  Publisher  and  Commercial 
Composer. 

[From  the  Same,  March  11.] 

PuBLisnER.- 1  shall  be  glad,  my  dear  Sir,  to  bring  ont 
some  work  that  will  tend  to  elevate  your  reputation,  and 
maintain  the  character  of  my  house. 

Composer.— Blow  my  reputation! 

PvBLLSHER.— Fye,  my  dear  Sir;  remember  your  prom- 
ise to  compose  a  new  symphony  for  the  directors  of  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

Co.MPOSER.— Blow  the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace! 

Publisher.— Softly,  my  dear  Sir ;  you  surely  have  not 
forgotten  your  undertaking  to  compose  a  new  dramatic 
cantata,  on  Lady  Godiva,  for  the  approaching  Birming- 
ham Festival? 

Composer.— Blow  the  Birmingham  Festival! 

Publisher.— Let  me  remind  you,  my  esteemed  Sir, 
that  yoti  must  do  something  to  redeem  the  promises  of 
your  youth. 

Composer.— Blow  the  promises  of  my  youth ! 

Publisher.— Then  I  despair  of  you,  my  respected 
master.  I  would  never  have  entered  into  an  agreement 
to  take  all  your  compositions,  had  I  known  that  you  in- 
tended to  abandon  works  of  high  a;  t. 

Composer.— Blow  works  of  high  art! 

PuiiLisMER  — Your  object  may  be  to  make  money. 
Mine  is  to  publish  for  posterity. 

Composer.— Blow  posterity ! 

Publisher.— Then  I  fear  we  must  part.  I  have  a  du- 
ty tow.ards  the  musical  world  to  perlorm.  and  I  must 
relinquiah  you  to  the  care  of  my  more  commercial  breth- 
ren. 

Composer  —Blow  your  duty  to  the  musical  world,  and 
bless  your  more  commercial  brethren! 

[E.rii  Coiiiponer,  indi'_;nQnV ii : — PuJ-W tJipr  sighsi,  and  re- 
turns  to  the  ^itudy  u/  the  ti<.ore  of  Btethovtn  3  Khith 
^ynip/iOtii/. 


Sjjctiiil    Botice.'i. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Must  we  then  meet  as  Strangers?    For  AUo. 

3.  F  to  (1.  Thomas^  40 

"  Tan  we  thr>n  iiippt,  .is  strnngers, 
AVlK^ii  u-e  rcfjill  the  past?  " 
A  great  sueces-  is  thi-i  fine  S'lrip.  wllicll  is  in  this 
form  aeressihle  to  Alio  or  Baiitonc  Sinpers. 

Beware !   Take  Care !        4.  Kb  to  (/.     Gilbert.  Zo 
'She  is  fooling  thee." 
Always,— always.— when  she  pleases.       Lonpr- 
fellow'-  ••  wainmg"  with  yel;  another  line  luusi- 
.  ral  rendering. 

I  bad  a  Dro  »m  last  night,  Miagle.     Son^  and 

Cho.  :',.  G  to  e.  KiiUjht.  30 

"  Slie  jjently  rests  :  She  trenily  res's." 
Thes"  soft  words eonstitutp  the  chorus,  and  the 
whole  is  pHeid,  sweet,  sootliing  music.    Words 
hy  Sophie  I\Iay. 

F.aiutly  flows  the  falling  River.     3.  Dft  to  f. 

Bexfor'l.  30 
Pereival's  well-known  words,  with  a  new  musi- 
cal seitin;x. 

Punch!  Brothers,  Punch!    Song  and  Cho. 

2.  F  to  f.  30 
"  .\  blue  trip-slip  for  an  ei-:;ht  cent  fire. 

I'unrh  in  the  presen'-e  of  tlie  passen^are." 

Here  it  comes  I   Buy  it  while  its  hot,  andletihe 

chi-eiful  eonduetare  take  his  varied  fire,  'mil 

the  ehonis  of  the  passemjare.      The  composaie, 

(modest  merit)  does  not  reveal  his  name. 

Come  b-ick  to  de  Ole  Plantation.     Song  and 

CJio.        2.  F  to  f.  Danks.  30 

Eisy  and  pretty  serio-eomic  .'=onf2:. 
Daintiest  Lass  of  Tralee.     Song  and  Cho. 

3.  B/j  to  d.  Clirisfie.  30 
"  Fairy  one  with  the  sweet  rosebud  mouth. 

As  the  breezes  that  blow  from  the  south." 
A  dainty  and  takinj  song  in  popular  style. 
Sacred  and  Secular  Quartets  for  Male  Voices. 

By  H.  M.  Dow. 
No.  1.     Te  Deum  Laudamus.  30 

2.  I  cannot  .always  trace  the  way.        35 

3.  Consolation.  .30 

4.  Beware !  3.5 

5.  Vocal  .March:  The  Trumpet  calls.     (50 

6.  Di inking  Song:  Fill  your-glivsses.    40 
These  are  some    of  tlie    '•successes''   of   the 

famous  Temple  Quartette,  and  sure  to  be  effect- 
ive. Of  about  the  31  or  ]io3sibly  for  finest  efj'ect, 
the  4th  decree  of  ditficulty.  Nos.  2  and  3  are  also 
arranged  for  mixed  voices. 

Instrnmental. 

Belie  Grace  Galop.        3.  E6.  Jlrown.  30 

Another  '*  boat  club  "  galop.    A  fine  piece. 
Haymakers'  Schottisch  Caprice.        3.  C. 

Brigr/s.  35 
A  stately  and  elegant  Schottisch. 
Concert  Gems  from  Robt  Schumann's  Piano- 
forte Works.  each  30 
No.  8.    Scherzino.     Op.  26.     Xo.  3.     4.  B6. 
Pure  classical  music. 
Gushing  Guard  Quickstep.     3.  Bb.     ililliken.  30 
A  poweiful  bright  thing  to  which  the  "  Guard '' 
must  march,  mar^h,  march  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. 

Pilgrim  Chorus  from  "Tannhauser."  Spiiidler.  40 
For  4  hands.        3.  E. 
For  2        •'  4.  E. 

Elegant  and  graceful,  as  Spindler's  music  must 
be. 

Cuban  Dance.    4.  Bb  and  G!;.     G.  D.  Wilson.  50 
Skilful  adaptation  of  the  weird  Cuban  airs. 

Maple  Leaf  Waltzes.  3.  3rAdam.  50 

A  t.astef  ul  name  for  attractive  music. 

Invitation  a  la  Polka.  4.  Eb.   Beiidel.  2  hands  60 

4     "        80 
In  Polka  form,  and  is  a  brilliant  aiul   elegant 
piece,  iu  either  form.    Suitable  for  au  exhibition 
piece. 


AimuT^viATioxs. — Degrees  of  difficultv  are  marked 
1  to  7.  the  icy  is  maiked  with  a  capiiaj  'letter:  .-s  C,  B 
ilat.  S:c.  .\  siuall  Roman  letter  inaiks  The  highest  note, 
if  on  the  stati,  an  itulii^  letter  the  liij^heat  note,  if  aUuve 
the  staff. 
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Messrs.  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  beg  to  inform  their  customers  .and  the  musical  ]iulilic  th.at  thoy  have  recently 
purcluised,  at  large  expense,  the  entire  stock  of  Engraved  and  Stereotyped  Slusie  Plates,  Slieet  3Iusie,  Music  Books,  Pianos, 
Instruments  and  good  will  of  the  old  and  well-known  house  of  Lee  &  Walkei:,  of  Philadeliiliia,  and  have  established  a  branch 
house  in  that  city,  under  the  firm  name  of  .T.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.  For  several  years  the  iirni  has  had  a  large  and  successful 
branch  house  in  New  York  city,  under  the  firm  name  of  Charles  II.  Ditson  it  Co. 

..The  Leo  &  Walker  catalogue  embraced  over  50,000  music  and  book  jdates,  and  among  the  most  valuable  copyrights  now 
added  to  their  former  immense  catalogue,  Messrs.  Ditsox  &  Co.  call  attention  to  the  following:  —  -:    . 

VOCAL. 

Abbketiations.  —  Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to  7.     The  k^'j  is 

lowest  notes  if  on  tbe  staff,  a 

Alone  and  from  liome.    S"k  and  Clio.  15').   2.    F  to  F.   Frank  Stanlfi/. 

And  eyes  will  watch  for  thee.     Aft.    .3.   d  to  Fb AIM.  If.  Ilansler. 

Angels  whisper  sweet  RoodniRht.  S'{?and('ho.  Ah.  2.  d  to  E6.  Danks. 
Beautiful  Blue  Danube.    1).     4.     c  sharp  to  A F.Branson. 

Arranged  from  the  popular  Dnuube  Waltzes  by  Strauss. 

Birdie's  15.ill.     D.     1.     d  to  D A.  Street. 

lilind  Girl's  dream.      A.     :!.     E  to  f; F.  Briaison. 

Blue-eyed  darling,  whisper  yes.     I).     2.     d  to  E II.  P.  Danks. 

'Cause  liirdie  told  me  so.     (J.     2.     d  to  E E.  Mack. 

Columbia  the  (iem  of  the  Oce.an.     A.     .3.    d  sh  to  F  sharp Sliaio. 

Come  when  you  will  I've  a  welcome.  A.  .3.  c  shaip  to  E.  Lansdon. 
Died  in  the  streets.     .Song  and  Chorus.    Bft.     2.    F  to  F. .  .Easllmrn. 

D.ince  me,  papa,  (in  your  knee.    Bft.     3.    d  to  E II.  I'.  Danks. 

Don't  foiget  to  write  me,  darling.     <;.     2.     d  to  D Launder. 

Dying  Nun.     Alto.     Eft.     2.     Bft  to  C Jircw.iler. 

Ellio  Khce,  or  Carry  me  back  to  Tenn.  S'g&Cho.  (i.  2.  d  to  D.  iriiiiier. 
Farewell  song  of  Enoch  Arden.  S'gand(,'ho.  C.  2.  d  to  E.  Winner. 
Gates  arc  ever  open.    S'g  and  Cho.     F.  2.    d  to  F.  Alice  Hawthorne. 

A  companion  song  to  "(lates  .ajai." 

Good-bye  Liza  Jane.    Comic.     D.     3.     d  to  F  .sharp Eddie  Fox. 

Guess  w  ho  ?     F.     3.     d  to  F Frank  Hotcard. 

.Sung  with  great  success  by  Lotta. 

Great  Centennial  Song.     C.     2.     G  to  E Iloirnrd  I'aul. 

Happy  Hours.     Song  and  Chorus,     (J.     .'!.     d  to  E II.  Millard. 

He's  gi>ing  away  to  leave  me.     G.     2.     d  tog ('.,f.Miers. 

IIow  sweet  aio  tlic  loses.     D.     2.     d  to  D Alice  Ilaicllwrnc. 

I  am  dreaming  of  the  loved  ones.  Eft.  2.  Eft  to  C.  Alice  Ilavlhorne. 
I  want  to  see  mamma  onoi' more.  .S'gandCho.  Bft.  2.  FtoKft.  Mack. 

The  wonis  of  poor  little  Charlie  Ito.ss. 

In  my  swift  boat.     Aft.     3.     d  to  F Cnnrnne. 

Just  as  of  old.     Song  and  Cho.     (;.     2.    d  to  E A.  lUwIliornc. 

Katy  Avourneen.     D.     3.     D  to  F  sharp J.  K.  .Inlaixon. 

Kissing  thro'  the  bars.     (r.     2.     d  to  I) /.  ll"oo(/,  Jr. 

Listen  to  the  mocking  bird.  S'gandCho.  G.  3.  dtoE.  -I.  Hawthorne. 


denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  a'l  C,  B;<.  etc.    A  largo  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  and 
small  letter  if  above  or  below  the  statf. 

40    I    Little  Brown  Jug.     Song  and  Chorus.     C,.   2.     E  to  E Ea.tlhurn.  50 

30    i    Little  Ijud  loveliness.     0.     3.     c  sharp  to  E Mack.  :30 

40    I    Loved  and  lost.     Eft.     2.     Eft  to  F A.  II.  Kosewir/.  40 

00    1    Make  yourself  at  home.    Song  and  Clio.    G.    2.  d  to  E.  .1.  y/»ic//ior)ie.  3.5 
I   Nellie's  secret.     Song  and  Chorus.     Eft.     3.     E6  to  F. ...//.  3/iH((r'/.  30 

No  one  to  love.     Aft.     3.     c  to  F .M'.  11.  Harveij.  35 

,Vot  a  Crust;  or.  the  Beggar  Boy.    S'gand  Cho.  F.  2.  ctoF.  I'erdi'y.  3.5 

Only  waiting.     Eft.     :).     Eft  to  F G.  Knnlde.  hO 

Open  the  gates  as  high  as  the. sky.  S'gandCho.  Bft.  2.  F  to  F,  Mack.  AO 
Our  good  old  friends.  Songand  Chorus.  G.  2.  d  to  E.  A.  Hawthorne.  30 
Our  mother  in  he.aven.  .Song  and  Chorus.  Aft.  3.  F.h.  to  F.  Millard,  30 
Our  sweethearts  at  home.  .Song  and  Cho.  G.  2.  d  to  E. . .  Witiner.  3.5 
I'retty  as  a  picture.  Song  and  dance.  A.  .3.  FtoFsharp.  liisUvp.  35 
Sung  with  great  success  by  JlUe.  Aimee. 

Ilobin,  jnetty  liobin.     Eft.     3.     F  to  g M.  Loexch. 

Bock  beside  the  sea.    Aft.     3.     Eft  to  F C.  ('.  Conrerse. 

Slumber  not  darling.     Song  and  Cho.    A.    3.    E  to  1'' sharp,  /'cr.v'cj/. 

Somcbo<ly's  darling  slumbers  liere.     C.     4.     c  to  E /.  M  MuHer. 

Song  of  .lokcs.     Medley.     1).     2.     d  to  F  sharp Sep.  \^'inner. 

Sweet  Ethel  .May.  Song  and  Chorus.    A.  2.   d  to  F sharp.  iiii/ZfrffcicZ.  ;55 
'I'en  little  Injtins.   Comic  .Song  and  Cho.    G.    2.    d  to  E.  .Sc;).   H'iiiHer.  30 

Trust  to  Luck.     D.     2.     d  to  F  sharj) 11'.  /*.  (Junnimiton.  35 

\Ve  have  met,  loved,  and  pai  ted.  S'gandCho.  Bft.  2.  d  to  E.  A"'i.v/ftum.  35 

What  care  I.     G.     2.     b  to  E Alice  Hawthorne.  ?>Ci 

Wh.at  do  Birdies  dream  of.     Eft.     2.     c  to  E'. TIko.  T.  Crane.  30 

What  is  home  without  a  mother.     D.    c  sharp  to  D.  .,1.  //.or'/ioriic.   30 
What  the  candle  told  nie  was  true.  S'gACIio.  D.  2.  d  to  F  sh.  j1/er(o)i. 

Answer  to  "Letter  in  the  Candle." 
When  mother  married  pap.  Comics 'gaud  Cho.  A.  2.  FtnE.  Easllntrn. 
'When  the  purple  lilacs  blossom.  S'g  and  (Jho.  Eft.  3.  d  to  Eft.  Huntley. 

Whispering  IJope.     1  Uiet.     Eft.     3 Alice  Hawthorne. 

Whisper  sot tlv.  tell  me  darling.     F.    3.     c  to  g V.  Kcralry. 

Would  X  were  with  thee.     F.     3.     c  to  F C.  Ilo.ietti.'iiii 

You  mnsn'l  fool  with  Cupid.  Song  .and  Cho.  Eft.  2.  Eft  to  Eft.  Slaub.  3o 
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INSTRUMENTAL. 


Ada.     Meditation.     Aft.    4 Meinin^jer.  7.') 

April  Shower  Mazurka.     F.     4 E.  Mack.  W 

Banjo.     Imitation  for  riauo.     A.     3 H.  C.  Harris.  'M 

Bird' of  the  Forest.     Eft.    4.     An  elegant  parlor  piece Carl  Leduc.  M 

Birdie's  Waltz.    F.     1 E.  Mack.  20 

Black  Swan  set  of  Cotillions.     G.     2 Sep.  Winner.  .35 

l!Iue  Bird  Folka  Mazurka.     C.     3 F.  Ilrandi.<:.  .'50 

Blue  Bird  Echo  Polka.     Eh.     4 Mar;/ Morrison.  [',[) 

Blushing  Morn  I'olka.     Eft.     4 Carl  Meyer.  .'JO 

Centennial  March.     Illustrated.     Eft.    4 E.  Mack.  50 

Introducing  National  Airs  of  T'nited  States. 

Ccntenni.al  (iallop.     C.     S John  Srdan.  30 

Charity.     Variations  on  (Jlover's  Song.    Eft.     4 C.  Grobe.  M 

Chasgeur  Grand  March.     Eft.     3 E.  Mack.  75 

Chesney  Wold  Quadrille.     F.    3 ;■".  Green.  M 

Chicago  Fire  Bells.     Fantasia.     Aft.    4 Clara  H.  Sai/lor.  4o 

Chick  Waltz.    G.     2 E.  Mack.  40 

Cinderella.     Descriptive  fantasia.     C.    4 •'         GO 

Come  Along  Scottisch.     Eft.     3 "         3.") 

Contraband  Scottisch.     G.     2 .S.  Winner.  40 

Criicovienne.     Fantasia.     Eft.    6 11'.  T'.  WalUfc.  l..")ii 

Dance  of  .May  Queen.     Dft.     5 Theo.  Moelting.  fiO 

Emma  Mazurka.     F.     3 C.  J.  Miers.  .3.') 

Empire  .March.     G.     2 C'oiircr.te.  30 

Evening  Song  to  Virgin.     Variations.     Eft.     4 Grobe.  r>() 

Fairies'  (  arol.     Reverie.     F.     3 A.  II.  Iioseici;f.  3.') 

Five  Finger  March.    C.     1 E.  Mack.  20 

Fi%o  Finger  Waltz.     F.     1 "         20 

Florence  Galop.     G.     3 C.J.  Miers.  30 

Fortification  Storm  March.     Bft.      3 (,'.  Piefke.  3.5 

Freeburg  Graml  March.     Eft.    3 (('.  y.  Meyer.  30 

Grant's  ((ieneral)  (Jrand  March.     F.     2 E.  Mack.  40 

Grains  t)f  Gold.     Morceau.     Ah.    ,3 Carl  Meyer,  tji.) 

Hancoi-k 's  ((icneral)  Grand  March.     BV     3 S.  Winner.  40 

Hawthoriio  Scottische.     F.     3 J.  T.  Qiiirjg.  30 

Heiilelberg  March.     F.      2 C.  C.  Conrer.ie.  3o 

Her  bright  smile  haunts  me  still.     Aft.     4 Ch.  Orube.  ho 

Variations  on  Wrigliton's  popular  song. 

Home,  Sweet  Home.     Variations.     Aft.     .5 E.  Mack.  CO 

F.  4.   op.  207 C.  Grofte.  50 

'■  '■         "      (Moonbeams.)      F.     2 E.  Mack.  20 

I  would  not  live  alw.ay.     Variations.      F.     3 C.  Grohe.  50 

Jolly  Brother's  Galop.     Simplified.    G.     1 E.  Mack.  20 

Last  Rose  of  Summer.     Variations.     Eft.     4; '. C.  Grobe.  50 

Little  Miscluevohs  Scottisch.     G.  '2 F.  Drayton.  35 

Memory's  Dream.     Waltz  Reverie.     Eft.     4 J.  E.  Mitller.  5U 

As  popular  as  "  Falling  Leaves."  by  same  author. 


.E.  Mack. 


Memorial  .March.     C.    3.     Illustrated 

Minnie  Waltz.     F.     2 

Mocking  Bird  Schottish.      V..     3 " 

"  ••     Transcription.      C.     4 C.  Kinkcl. 

Mocking  Bird.     Easy  airaiigcment.     (i.    2 C.  Eterent. 

March,     F.     ;; E.  Mack. 

"  "  \aiiations.  ■  «;.      3 C.  Grobe. 

Waltz.     F.    .3 E.Mack. 

"  "  Transcription.     A.     4 li.  Iiic/iard.'<. 

"  "         Gr.  Fantasia.  in'ding".\uld  LaugSyne." //oi/'Hioii.  1 

Perhaps  the  most  ])opular  Piano  piece  ever  published. 

Mocking  Bii d  Rondo.     Eft.     3 E.  Mack. 

"     I'olka.     F.    3 

"  "     Quickstep.     F.    3 Avq.  SchaJTer. 

Mozart's  Oxen  Waltz.     C.     3 Arranged  by  E.  Mack. 

With  the  story  of  its  composition. 

Music  of  the  Waves.     Aft.     5 7o7i)i  Werwn. 

Music  on  the  Water.     A  moonlight  reverie.    Dft.     'i.,.A.  P.  Wyinan. 

Companion  to  "Silvery  W.aves.'' 

Natalie  Waltz.     Simplified.     Moonbeams.     G.     1 E.  Mack. 

Nellie  Gnint's  Wedding  March.     Bft.    3...v 

Nevada  Grand  March,     Aft.     4 W.  F.  Meyer. 

No  One  to  Love.     Brilliant  variations.     Bft.    4 C.  Grobe. 

Old  Hundred.     Variations.     G.     4 .....,, , " 

Orphan's  Praver.     Fantasia.    Eft.    4 E.  Mack. 

rat<-hwi)ik  I'olka.     Bft.     2 Walter.^ 

Paul  and  Virginia  Waltz.     E'..     3 E.  Mack, 

Peri  Waltz.     Simplified.     F.    1 " 

I'lcycl's  (ierman  Hymn.     Variations.     (;.     4 Grobe. 

Purling  Brook.     Fantasia,     lift.      3.. E.Mack. 

Ray  of  Sunshine.     Aft.     4 .'.... Carl  Leduc. 

As  its  name  intimates  a  "Ray  of    Suii.shine.'       What  moro 
could  be  said. 

Rock  Beside  the  Sea.    V.ari.ations.     Aft.    4 C.  Grobe. 

Sardinian  Shepherd  Bov.     Reverie.     G.    4 E.  Mack. 

S.atanella,  or  Devil's  Call  Galop.     A.     3 i.  M.  Schacht. 

Silver  Cloud  Polka  Briliiante.     G.     4 Carl  I.e  hue. 

Solitude.     Fantasia  with  variations.     F.     4 E.Mack. 

Sounds  from  the  P.inging  Rocks.     F.     4 II.  Fr.  Walters. 

A  Romantic  Fantasy  w  hich  charms  all  hearers. 

Tit-Tat-Toe  Scottish.     Illustrated.    G.    2 Marion  Florence. 

Tolling  Bell.     .-\.  musical  (delineation.     Aft.     4 C.  Grube. 

Descriptive  of  approaching  Mount  Vernon. 

Tonj  Thumb. s  Grantl,  WeddingMarch.    56.     3 ._...E,^Mack. 

University  .March.     D.     2 C.  C.  Converse. 

Wings  of  a  Dove.    Variations.     Bft.     4. Ch.  Grole. 

Yankee  Doodle.     Variations.     Eft.     4 C.  Grohc. 
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Sheet  Music   and  Music   Books   sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


o  h:  O  I  O  E     C3- E  1^ 


"Must  we   then  meet   as  Strangers," 

J.   R.  TuoMAs  .     .  40 

A  cliarminp;  ballad — perfect  in  every  respect.  It  is  -written  in 
the  best  style  of  this  favorite  writer  whose  songs  are  household 
words.  Its  title-page  is  adorned  with  an  elegant  lithograph,  taken 
from  Millais'  famous  picture,  "  Yes  or  No."  The  beautiful  girlisli 
face  of  the  frontispiece  will  arrest  your  attention;  the  tender,  flow- 
ing melody  will  capture  your  heart.  The  song  has  won  a  speedy 
Kuccess,  and  is  bound  to  become  one  of  the  great  songs  of  the  time. 
Soprano  or  tenor  in  A  flat ;  alto  or  baritone,  in  F. 


Golden    Hours, ' 


J.    R.   TuoMAS  .     .  40 


Another  new  song  by  Mr.  Thomas.  The  sentiment  is  bright 
and  happy,  and  the  musical  setting  very  attractive.  The  title  car- 
ries a  fine  lithographic  likeness  of  Mr.  Thomas  which  will  be 
highly  treasured  by  his  countless  admirers. 


Let   Me   Dream 


again, " 

Arthck  Sullivan 


40 


"  One  of  a  thousand."  A  thoroughly  good  song,  worthy  of  the 
reputation  of  the  author  of  "  Hush  thee,  my  baby,"  "Little  Maid 
of  Arcadee,"  "Looliing  Back,"  &c.,  &c.  (Alto  or  baritone  in  key 
of  C,  soprano  or  tenor  in  key  of  E  flat. ) 

"Brown  eyes  has  that  Little  Maiden," 

Geo.  L.   Osgood  .     .  35 

A  bright,  joyous  little  song,  merry  and  winsome.  As  an  encore 
gong  it  is  exceedingly  cfioctive.  Alto  or  baritone  in  A,  soprano  or 
tenor  in  C. 


'  One    Hundred    Years    Ago, 

Ed.  E.  Rice. 

"  We  fought  and  fell,  and  ages  tell  the  story  which  you  know, 
Of  how  the  sun  of  glory  rose  one  hundred  years  ago." 

A  rousing  Centennial  song  which  will  be  in  great  demand. 

'I  Hear  the  Banjo  Play,"  H.  P.  Danks  . 
'Katie,  the  Rose  of  Kildare,"    " 
'Angels  Whisper  Sweet  Good  Mght," 

H.  p.  Danks  . 


40 


30 


30 


40 

Three  new  songs  by  Mr.  Danks,  in  different  styles,  but  showing 
the  remarkable  versatility  of  this  well  known  writer.  The  first  is  in 
the  "  Log  Cabin  "  style  ,  the  second  is  a  charming  Irish  ballad ;  and 
the  third  is  a  song  of  the  day,  like  the  same  author's  "  Silver 
Threads,'  "  Little  D.arling,"  "Little  Bright  Eyes,"  &c.  All  bid  fair 
to  be  popular,  and  can  be  heartily  recommended. 

"My     Sailor    Boy,"  Chas.  E.  Pratt  .     .  50 

•'Blow  gently,  fresh'ning  gales,  Good  angels  hover  round." 

A  fine  inspiring  song  by  the  author  of  "  Golden  Locks  are  sil- 
ver now,"  "Spring,  gentle  Spring,"  Waltz,  &c. 


raicE 
Bed    Cross    March,"  G.  D.  Wilson  .     .  75 

A  bright,  thrilling  march,  full  of  Are  and  spirit,  which  will  bo 
welcomed  by  the  lovers  of  brilliant  piano-forte  music.  It  is  of 
heavier  calibre  than  the  previous  compositions  of  Mr.  Wilson  the 
"Shepherd  Boy,"  "Night in  June,"  "  Memory,"  &c..  but  is  no' was 
inferior.  It  is  embellished  with  a  magnificent  title  in  colors  and 
will,  with  Mr.  Thomas'  song  above  mentioned,  be  displayed  a'tthe 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  as  the  best  product  of  Ameri- 
can sliiU  in  lithographic  titles.  The  March  is  dedicated  to  "My 
Brother  Sir  Knights  of  Washington  Commandery  No.  33  K.  T." 

"Pride    of  our    Home,"    G.  D.  "Wilson  .    .  ec 

A  nocturne  for  piano,  in  the    style  of  the  "  Summer  Idyls." 
It  is  graceful,  effective,  and  of  medium  difficulty." 


50 


50 


"Centennial    March,"    '■' ■  Mack 

"Memorial    March,"  " 

Two  new  marches  by  this  famous  march  writer,  whose  "Grant's 
March."  and  "  Nellie  Gr.ant's  Wedding  March."   have  run  through 
numberless  editions.     The  above  are  in  Mr.  Mack's  h.appiest  vein 
and  are   besides  of  value,   as   they  contain    superb  views  of    the 
Exposition  Buildings. 


Bella    Waltz," 


G.  Lamothe 


50 


A  delightful,  fascinating  waltz,  not  difficult,  but  extremely 
pleasing  and  melodious.  It  sets  all  hearers  dancin<',  and  is 
also  a  charming  piano  piece.  " 


Fopui^AB  Songs  of  the  Bat, 

"  Pnt  ly  Little  Slioes  away,"  c-  e.  pratt  (Lithograph)  4o 
"  Sweet  Dreams  of  CMliood,"  s.  t.  white  "  40 
"  I  want  to  see  Mamma  once  more,"  charlet  ross  (Lith.)  40 
"  Wliat  tlie  Canflle  tolfl  was  Trne,"  (Ans.  to  popular  song)  35 


"Pnll    flown    me   Blinfl,"  McCarthy   .     .   30 

"  If  I  only  taew  her  Name,"  w.  h.  brockway  (Picture)  4o 
"  Tommy  make  room  for  yonr  AEtie,"  (Lithograph) .  .  4o 
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Jk-duertisements. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

in  Pnil.ADF.r.pni  V.  for  the  instruction  of  Teachers  and 
Aiti.*rp.     Madame  K    St:it,i-u,  anlinr  of  "The  Voice  in 
Sinfrinp:,"  and  '*  Tlie  Voice  in  Si»pakinir.'"   Principal.   For 
circulars  apply  to  the  Actuarv,  1327  Spruce  St.,  Ph. la., 
910-fit  "  ■  Pa. 


MR.  JOHN  ORTII,  recently  rcuirned  from  Europe 
iift/^r  five  years  Btud>  with  the  best  Mii>.tcT«— /,»«;, 
Kulhtk,  L^bfMt, ' Jifppo^  and  others,  will  receive  a  limited 
nuinher  of  pitpil^  oi,  the  Piano 

Mr.  Orth  can  l>c  seen  Mondays  and  Thursdays  a'. 
Boston  Ciniservatory.  Address  ditto,  or  at  resi.lenoe,  33 
W  irren  Aveinie.  905-6ni 


MRS.    FLOR\     E.     BAKRY.    Voc;tli8t    and 
Teticltcrof  Vocal  Music.     Vli  Chandler  St., 
near  ColurabtiB  Avenue.  ['i'l — ly 

.'^      W.  FOSTER.  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
1  T.     Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9,  I87.S,  at  690  Washington 
Street.  Boston.    Call  Saturdays  fruiu  11  to  12  u'clocU. 
898-1  y. 

G .     W .     DUDLEY, 

Teacher   of    Singing    and    Voice    Building. 

(Dr.  H.   R.  Streetcr's  Metliod)  Room  No.   3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Building,  l.i4  Tremont  .St. 

l-«I) 

MRS.  .TKXNY   KKMITON, 

VOCALIST    AND   TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Address  care  of  Oliver  Dit.snn  A-  ''o.         |7ilN 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,    New  York. 

norker  llrothen*'  Orand.  Mqaari*.  aud 
l'|irlK:ht  l*ianM«  aie  the  ln--t  iiia<lf  iii  the  roumry. 
They  lake  tlie  it*ail  of  all  tijNt-i-Iass  iiistrunK-nls.  bcnij^ 
unrivalled  i.i  Scanty  of  lone,  and  pei-fect.ioii  of  mechan- 
ism iu  every  detail. 

Mt'ail   for   lllu*trafeil  <'ii<iilo(;:ue. 


ATTEND    THE 


Thi.-^  Summer  at 

FUKDOMA,    N.  Y. 

This  Institute  bejiins  July  6fh.  1«7C  nnd  continues  four 
weeks,  untler  the  direction  of  tlie  foUouinj; 

FACULTY. 

H.  R.  PALMEE,     j    L.  0.  EMEESON, 

I  If  Neiv  York.  t  Of  Uo-ton,  .Mass. 

WM.  LUDDEN,     !    C.  A.  HAVENS, 

Of  Savannah,  Ga.  '  Of  Chicago.  111. 

TflTlo.v  #14. 
For  Circulars  and  other  jiarliculars,  address 

K.  R.  Pulmrr.  Prlnrlpul, 

Care  C.  H.  Ditson  S:  Co  Til  liroadway,  N.Y. 

912-919. 


New  EnilaM  Conservatory  of  Mnslc. 


81 


^        pays  for  9.^  hours  instruction  with  the  ablest 
0»         "      teachers.    Send  for  circulars. 

K.  toiujp;f., 

[V.  Music  Hall.  Boston. 
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PfilCES    EEASONABLE. 


1770     MUSIC    BOOKS.       1S76' 

CENTENNIAL  COLLECTION 

OF 

All  the  prnminent  National  Sontrs,  in  an  elepant  roltec- 
tion.  \Vfini:irnioni?:"d  and  \vi:h  piano  [n|-  or^ran)  acctim- 
l)aniiiicnt.  Every  American  iifeds  a  copy  of  surh  a  bonk 
as  this,  and  the  Hon;;s  are  the  he.st  of  all  Jionga  for  use  in 
this  Centennial  year. 

Contents : 

Keller's  American  llvmu.        <;«)d  .'iave  the  Queen. 

Hail  Columbia  '  Rule  lii  ittania 

Star  Spangled  Uanner.  K-iast  llecf  of  Old  En^rlanrt. 


|irur  ^mc  Ux  glaR. 

VO  0  A  L . 

Must  we  then  meet  as  Strangers?    For  Alto. 

3.   F  to  d.  Thomas.  40 

Beware !   Take  Care !        4.  E6  to  g.     Gilhert.  35 
I  had  a  Dream  last  night,  Maggie.    Song  and 

f 'ho.  :!.  G  to  e.  Kni'/ht.  30 

Faintly  tiuws  the  falling  River.     3.  Df.  to  f. 

Rexford.  .30 
Punch  I  Brothers,  Punch!    Song  and  tlio. 

2.  F  to  f.  30 
Come  back  t«  de  Ole  Plantation.    Song  and 

Cho.         2.  F  to  f.  hnnkx.  30 

Daintiest  I,a.ss  of  Tralee.    Song  and  Cho. 

3.  B!<  to  d.  ( 'hristie.  30 
Sacred  and  Secular  Quartets  for  Male  Voices. 

By  //.  M.  Dow. 
No.  1.     Te  Deum  Laudaraus.  30 

2.  I  cannot  alw.iys  trace  the  way.        ,35 

3.  Consolation.  30 

4.  Beware!  35 

5.  Vocal  March  :  The  Trumpet  calls.     60 

6.  Di inking  Song:  Fill  your  gla.<;ses.    40 
Hunting  Four-Leaved  Clover.  3.     C  to  rj. 

Bishoff.  ,35 
Spirit  of  Peace.     Quartet  and  Tenor  Solo.     4. 

E  to  f.  Jhiffinr/ton.  35 

Centenni.1l  Bells.     S'g  and  Cho.     3.  Bl>  to  f. 

Danks.  30 
t^oved  and  r,ost.  Monody.  4.  F  to  a.  Julmsun.  85 
Home  below  and  Heaven  above.     3.  B(i  to  f. 

J.  H.  T/iijnta.1,  40 
Tit-tat-toe.         3.  E5  to  e.  J.  R.  T/i07na.i.  40 

Two  Sacred  Quartets.  //.  M.  Dow,  ea.  30 

Xo.  1.     Consdlation.         3.   B'l  to  c. 
No.  2.     I  cannot  always  trace  the  Way 
3.  El)  to  b. 
An  old  Story.  4.  D  to  f.  Zatestal.  40 

Angel  Voices  sweet  and  lair.     Song  and  Cho. 


Our  Flan  is  there. 
Red,  White  anil  Blue. 
Yankee  I>  -odle 
To  thee  O  Coiintrj-. 
rolnmlda  the  tlen'i. 
Waich  on  the  Khine. 
Fatherland.  [tJeniian.] 
Weariiiir  of  tie-  tireen. 
SI.  Patricks  Hay. 
Russian  N.tri'tnal  flynin 
Price  In  I  Int.*!,  :»  eu  : 


M.  II  of  llanech    [Welch], 
rartant  pnnr  Syrie. 
ilaiseiiles  llyoMi. 

0  -rihahli  Ilyinn. 
Kin(:  Oscar.'  [Swedish.] 

1  amphcH'sare  cotuin'. 
Ilrtu'e's  .\d<lrcss. 

Kinj:  Chi  istian  Iltanish]. 
Spanish  National  llyiun. 
.lustriaii         "  '" 

Rosrils,  60  rt> ;   Paper,  40  cts. 


Mailed,  jiosl-fiee.  f'>r  above  price. 


EASTER  MUSIC. 

ANTHEMS,    A.C. 

yieisrisen!     .\nthi-in  /i.  P  /hrn'i. 

Kasiel  Hymn,  [arr'ccil  fr.  Itendei;.  /!  //.  (./i/in(.,n,  ./r. 
O.iy  ^u  U'e.surreclion.  Anthem.        J.  tZ   ThomnJi. 


Christ  the  Loid  is  risen 
Cliiist  the  Lord  is  risen.  " 

Christ  the  Lord  is  risen.  " 

.\nd  behold  there  was,  Jtc.        " 
Christ  our  Passover.  *' 

chriMt  our  Passover.  " 

Praise  the  Lord,  ■' 

chiist  beiiifx  raised.  " 

Now  is  Ciirist  risen.  * 

Morning  luvaks  upon  the  TomI 
-K.ister  Morn.    Clloiusaud  Uec 


.3.'5 
.*0 
.50 
.40 
X*} 
.7.1 
.60 

1.00 
,30 
:M 
.M 
.■JO 
.35 


T   S    l.b.ud. 

J.  C.  .Ii"/r.  ir«. 

■■  //    ir,j\on. 

/tittrr. 

Chaj.plr. 

J.  li.  Thwnnss. 

ilozurl- 

t:in,y 

Il\mn.  11'  llX'liirkr. 
ssi.ouil.       //.    lll/.»6.ll. 

CAROLS. 

Eisht  fXowl  K.aster  Caiol..,.  A    P.  Ilotmrd.  .20 

Ei|iht  Kaster  Caiids,  ■■            ••  ..jo 

Seven  EiKier  (*arols.  "            ••  .20 

K.isteiCaiol.  Hall  the  bright  and  radiant  morn.  C.irr.  .10 

Now  He  is  llisen.  Tnmkinis.  .10 

Our  Easier  ,Ioy,  Caroline  May.  .10 

Jesus  lives,  O  day  of  days.  ,4.  /',  //.  .05 

Siiifr,  O  i-inj^,  \e  Cliiidreii.  Ptartujt.  -05 

E^",\ny  of  the  above  will  be  sent  bv  mail,  post-paid, 
un  receipt  of  price- 

PUBLISHED   BY- 
OLIVER  DlTsON   &  Co.,  Boston. 


3.   A  h  to  e.  il rooks. 

Five  short  Sacred  pieces.        By  A'.  //.  .-lllcn 

1.  The  Lord's  Prayer.     4.  L)6  to  d. 

2.  When  the  worn  Spirit.     4.  .\b  to  e. 

3.  Out  of  tlic  Dejtths.     4.  F  to  f. 

4.  Hcnicnitx-r  me,  my  God.     4.   !!'(  to  f. 
,■).     The  Li.rd  i.s  my  ."^heiiherd.   4.  A^  to  a. 

Blest  Comforter.         4.  A'l  to  </.      linJUn-jton. 
To  the  lireize.     (.\laBrise).     Matirigal.     4. 
E'l  ti.  (/.  Gounod. 

Easter  Amhem.     Day  of  Resurrection.    Q'tet 
or  Clionis.     3.  <i  to  ;/.  Tltoman. 

I  know  my  Luve  loves  me.  4-  F  to  a.  !>lurmeck. 
Sweet  .liine  Hoses.     Song  and  Dance.     3. 

(i  to  e.  Uunderxon. 

My  little  dear  one.     (Mia  piccirdla.)     Canzo- 
iietta.  from  "  Salvator  Uusa."      ,1. 
E'l,  f  to  c.  (Jomer. 

The  great  Centenni.il.       (A  new  view).      2. 
C.    g  to  e.  Paul. 

Songs  of  "(ius  Phillips."  (Oofty  Gooft).  each.  40 
No.  2.     Susannah  M'Manus    2.   D  d  to  d. 
No.  1.     Littli;  oliH'ottagc  Gate.     Song.    3. 
C  c  to  e,  and  Chorus. 
Otto  I.ob's  Sacred  Trios.  each.  ,35 

Savior  breathe  an  Evening  Blessing. 

(>(>pr.  T»n.  Bass:.  4.  Ad  to  a. 
Praise  the  gieat   Creator.      (Sopr. 
Mez.-Sop.  .\lt.  or  Ten).  4.  B')t<),7.' 
Sweet  Pe  tee.    (Sop.  Ten.  and  Bass). 
4.  Eb  to  a. 
Song  of  I,ove.     (Canto  d'Amore).     Duet.     5. 

D^  to  a.  Hacken!<oilner.  40 

Triumphantly  the  Morning  dawned.    Centen- 
nial S'g  and  Cho.   :',.  A6  e  to  e.     Ueine.  3^ 


30 

35 
40 
30 
30 
40 
35 

.35 

60 
35 

30 

40 

30 


No. 
No.  6. 

No.  7. 


Misie  Br  M.KIL.— Music  in  «cni  by  mall,  the  eipenne  bc- 
In^  two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fractioU  thereof 
about  one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons, 
at  u  distance  wilt  tiiid  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  titue  and 
expense  in  olilaildng  supplies.  Books  eau  also  be  seat  at 
double  these  rates. 


DWIGIIT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Dramatic  Poem    after    Ossian. 

II7    :[fIEI.<«    \¥.    «.«!»£.       Op.  xz. 
Translated  by  J.  C.  D.  Tahkek. 


PRICE     $1.25. 


The  poetry  of  Ossian  is  music  in  itself,  and, 
■when  intensified  by  union  with  the  harmonies 
of  a  German  composer,  nothinf,'  is  more  likely  to 
be  etlective  and  spirit  stirrinf^.     As  to  the  story : 

"  Fingal,  King  of  Morven,  makes  war  on  Cara- 
cul of  Lochlin,  and  with  the  hero  m.arches  his 
beloved  Comala,  in  the  <iuise  of  a  warrior.  He 
persuades  her  to  rest  safely  on  the  edge  of  the 
battle,  where,  distracted  by  the  various  cries, 
and  by  the  whispers  of  the  passing  '  spirits  of 
the  fathers'  she  imagines  Fingal  slain,  and 
expires."  AVar  choruses,  tender  strains  and 
laments,  and  mysterious  spirit  music,  are  skil- 
fully mingled. 


DlctleirFiflsicalMma'iD, 


PRICE      $1.3j. 


While  there  is  no  question  of  the  value  of  the 
great  Encyclopedia,  which  is  a  standard  work, 
there  seemed  to  be  needed  a  smaller,  more  con- 
cise and  less  expensive  work,  fitted  for  more 
general  distribution.  The  "Dictionary"  very 
completely  supplies  this  want.  It  contains  brief 
but  sufficient  notices  of  at  least  2000  noted  sing- 
ers, players  and  composers,  ah'o  descriptions  of 
musical  instruments,  definitions  in  musical  ihe- 
ory,  and  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  of  interesting 
musical  information.  There  is  also  a  table  of 
musical  terms,  and  a  very  complete  list  of  all  the 
musical  works  published  in  the  United  States, 
the  first  date  of  issue  being  A.D.  1640. 


APPENDIX    TO 


||oore's  Inc|)cIopi;(li;i  of  ||u55ic. 


Price   50   cts. 

Jlr.  Moore  has  done  a  valuable  work  for  the 
present,  as  well  as  the  future  of  American  music. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  realize,  as  our  descendants 
will,  that  we  are  of  the  "forefathers"  in  art  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Xow  Mr.  Moore  has, 
in  his  large  Cyclopedia,  {$6.)  industriously  noted 
down  everything  melodious  that  has  happened 
fiom  the  time  of  Tubal  Cain  to  A.D.  1S.54,  and 
in  the  present  Appendix  brings  together  musical 
information  that  has  accumulated  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  larger  book. 

A  very  convenient  book  for  reference. 


J. 


BiTSOH 


SUCCESSORS  TO 


'«  » 


922    CHESTNUT    ST., 


Philadelphia 


^Ulli  J.  M.   ARlViSTRONC, 

M'  MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

lit]       Sheot  Music,  Music  Book,  Music  for  Periodicals, 
Lm  ImB-Hs,  Music  Titles,  Etc, 

15.  N.  E.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  Fifth  Streets, 
[|  P!III,A!(EL!'inA. 


K 


%a 


rfet-Eii 


3^3EbJE5: 


»T^-^- 


CENTENNIAL    COLLECTION 


Oi^B  Folk's  €qt^€mbtb. 

By  Dp.  Tourjee.         40  cts. 

Containing  all  of  the  old  songs,  and  "  a  great 
deal  more."  That  is,  the  number  of  "stock 
pieces"  usually  heard  in  the  well-known  ancient 
concerts  is  quite  limited.  Dr.  Touijee  has  un- 
earthed a  number  more,  and  all  are  true  antiques 
and  worthy  of  performance. 

As  the  year  1871)  will  be  great  for  memorial 
celebrations,  this  will  be  a  most  convenient  book 
from  which  to  extract  appropriate  music. 


868- ly 


New  and  Beautiful  Instrament. 

THE 


fO-M: 


An  exquisite  combination,  adding  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  organ  much  of  that  of  the  pianoforte 
and  harp.  With  a  double-reed  organ,  complete 
and  perfect  in  every  respect,  is  combined  a  new 
instrument,  the  PIANO-HARP,  the  tones  of 
which  are  produced  by  steel  tongues  or  bars, 
rigidly  set  in  steel  plates  affixed  to  a  sounding 
box,  and  struck  by  h.ammers,  as  in  the  piano- 
forte. The  tones  are  of  a  pure,  silvery,  bell-like 
qu.'dity,  very  beautiful  in  combination  or  .alter- 
nation with  the  organ  tones.  The  organ  may 
be  used  alone,  and  is  in  every  respect  as  complete 
and  perfect  an  organ  as  without  the  PIANO- 
HARP,  or  may  be  used  with  the  PIANO-HARP ; 
the  latter  may  be  used  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion with  any  or  all  the  stops  of  the  organ,  to 
which  it  adds  greatly  in  vivacity,  life  and  variety; 
adapting  it  to  a  much  wider  range  of  music. 

Upon  its  invention  and  introduction,  about  a 
year  since,  this  new  instrument  w.as  received 
with  so  much  favor,  that  the  demand  greatly 
exceeded  the  manufacturers'  utmost  ability  to 
supply;  so  that  they  have  had  no  occasion  to 
advertise  it  extensively.  Having  now  perfected 
facilities  for  a  large  supply,  they  offer  it  with 
confidence  to  the  public. 

The  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS  are  now 
sold  for  cash,  or  for  monthly  or  quarterly  pay- 
ments or  are  rented  until  rent  pays  for  them. 

Circulars,  with  drawings  and  full  descriptions, 
free.  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO..  154 
Tremont  street.  Boston  ;  25  Union  square,  NEW 
YORK;  80  and  82  Adams  street,  CHICAGO. 


A  Welcome  Visitor ! 

OUR  KEW  SABBATH  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 
THE 


BT  H.    S.  AND  W.  O.  PEEKIXS. 

Full  of  bright,  sweet,  pure,  shininj  songs,  of 
which  there  can  never  be  too  many. 
Don't  get  a  new  book  before  examining  this. 


THE  ilGl  SCIOOL  CHOIR, 

FOR 

Higli  Schools  Academies,  &c., 

Bv  L.  O.  Emersox  and  W.  S.  Tildk.n. 


Price  $1.00. 


$0.00  Per  dozen. 


This  new  book  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
THE  HOUR  OF  SINGING.  Those  who  have 
used  that  very  useful  and  popular  book,  will 
need  no  urging  to  adopt  a  new  work  by  the 
same  authors. 
OLITEB  nirSOS  &  CO.,  CHAS.  H.  DITSOX  i  VO., 
Bostou.  :il  B'naj,  X.  1. 

PUBLISHERS. 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

Price  in  Boards,  $2.50.    In  ('loth,  $3.00. 
Cloth,  Fine  Gill  for  PresentK,  $4.00. 

The  latest  book  of  Ditson  &  Co's  Home  Mrsi- 
CAL  LiRKAKY,  and  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  other.  A  large  number  of  extra  good 
songs  have,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  come 
into  popular  notice  and  approval.  The  best  of 
these,  with  a  half  dozen  of  classics,  (omitted  in 
other  books),  form  this  first-class  collection. 

There  are  about  75  songs.  Pages  full  sheet 
music  size. 


The  X  Piano  Taboret, 


P.\TENTED  April  4ili,  )s71. 

Manufactured  by  L.  Postawka  &  Co. 

Factory  at  Osborn's  Planing  Mill,  State  St., 
Cambi-idgeport,    IViass. 

For  Sale  hj  all  First-dass  Pianoforte  and  Fnraltore 
Itealers 

*'  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  ofTered  to  the 
public.  STEIXWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 

"  jVIr.  Postn-wka's  Adjustable  Taboret  if  a  long  felt  want 
supplied.    We  consider  it  the  best  of  the  kind. 

808-ly  O.  DITSON  &  CO  ,  Boston,  Mass.'' 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

€has.  H,  Ditson  ^  Co. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  Sc  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

ASD  DEALERS  i:< 

Sleet  Isic,  Isic  Bocis, 

A?1D    MUSICAL    MERCKANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

E  D  W.     S  C  II  U  B  E  R  T  H     *     CO. 

IMPOHERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  QF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  TJNION  SQUAKE, 

SEW   YOEK.  [795 

LYON     &     H  E  A  L  Y , 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  .ind  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books.  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  Noith  West.  Otrr  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nisli  their  puhhcations  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

J[^=ln  addition  to  the  publications  oi  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  tt  t^o.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
iv'A  Music  and  Music  Books  piiblislied  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Husk.  [794— 3m 


Whole  N^o.  913. 
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Wai^ner  and  his  Farce. 

(From  Concordia,  Maroli  4  ] 

On  one  of  fhnsp  fine  snmnipr  nftTnonn'i  inoli 
_af!  vnii  snmetinips  see  on  the  borders  of  the  Tsar, 
in  tlie  year  ISfir).  I.  accomnanied  hy  a  profes- 
sor of  the  University  of  Miinieh,  went  for  a 
stroll  hevond  the  aat"s  of  the  Propvl^nm.  As 
we  found  ourselves  in  front  of  a  villa,  built  af- 
ter a  faneifnl  style  of  arcliiteetiire  and  snr- 
ronnded  hv  hijjh  walls,  the  professor  suddenly 
halted,  and,  tnrninsr  to  nie.  said.  "Shall  we 
no  and  see  Wacrner  ?  "  '•  With  all  mv  heart," 
I  replied,  my  an.viety  being  jiroinptcd  rather  by 
curiositv  than  svnipathv. 

lie  ranir  the  bell.  The  door  was  openerl  to 
us  by  a  mulatto,  wearinir  a  fez.  We  presenter! 
our  cards,  and,  tno  minutes  afterwards,  we 
weresliown  into  a  delicious  little  sittinsj-room 
opening  on  to  a  verandah,  whieli  led  down  to 
a  garden  full  of  roses  and  butterflies.  .\  lady 
was  reclining  lazily  on  a  cane-chair,  fanninii 
herself  with  a  Chinese  fan,  and  by  her  side, 
with  his  elliows  on  the  piano,  was  a  centleman 
in  spectacles,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  man- 
uscript score.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  was 
a  marble  bust  of  the  vonng  Kinfr  of  Bavaria. 
The  lady,  in  a  most  crracious  manner,  ashed  us 
to  be  seated,  and  commenced  speakins  to  nie 
in  the  purest  Frencli.  Our  cimversation  was 
suddenly  interrupti'd  bv  the  slamming  of  a 
Mde-door,  from  which  emerged  a  demon  like 
figure,  his  Ions  hair  liansringovi'r  his  shoulders 
and  his  spindleshanks  terminatin.j  in  huLre  felt 
shoes.  This  was  Wasrner.  lie  introduced  us 
to  M.  and  Mduie.  P.uelow. 

Out  of  friendship  and  admiration  for  Wasr- 
ner, Billow  had  acted  as  the  rhef  iVorrhi-itre.  of 
his  operas.  It  was  the  nitrht  l>efore  Trhtnn 
iind  hold.:  was  to  be  prod\iced,  and  the  m-iextro. 
full  of  feverish  impatience,  could  scarcely  keep 
himself  quiet.  He  jumped  and  fid i:eted' about 
in  his  slippers  ;  he  threw  his  restless  spider-arms 
from  one  side  to  tlie  other;  the  words  rushed 
rrom  his  mouth  in  discordant  sounds:  it  seemed 
like  a  torrent  swollen  with  heavv  rain. 

Si:ch  was  Wagner  in  18(>.).  at  Munich.  Such 
we  find  him,  after  a  lajise  of  ten  wars,  at  Bav- 
reiith.  The  only  chauffc  is  in  the  hair,  which 
IS  now  slightly  grizzled.  The  liead  is  flie 
same,  as  resnhite  in  evpression  as  ever;  as 
strongly  marked  in  outline— the  head  of  a 
knight  of  old.  Ilisgesturesare  still  as  brusque 
as  the  thrusts  of  a  r.ipier.  and  his  ton"ue  has 
stdl  the  vobiliility  of  a  wimlmill.  The'^man  is 
highly  nervous  and  passionate.  He  is  a  musi- 
cal Orlando.  He  is  alwavs  furious,  as  though 
he  were  going  to  fiirht  a  du(d  or  preach  a  cru- 
sade. He  is  a  perfect  volcano.  In  all  he  does, 
in  all  he  says,  there  is  a  mixture  of  lava,  of 
flame  and  of  lire.  When  first  vou  approaeli 
this  volcano,  you  seem  to  smell  burning,  and 
you  feel  tempted  to  call  the  fire  brigade"^  He 
IS  haughty  and  violent  in  liis  sublime  extrava- 
gance. If  ever  he  became  Prince  of  Lippe  or 
of  .\nhalt  he  would  have  all  his  subjects  led  to 
file  opera  by  the  police:  he  would  forbid,  on 
penalty  of  death,  people  to  play  on  clarinets, 
zithers,  pianos  or  harmonicas  of  the  principali- 
ty any  comiiositions  but  liis  own  ;  and  he  would 
introduce  by  decree  into  private  houses  musical 
cofTec-grinders,  musical  beds  and  sofas,  and 
musical  soup-tureens  and  water-bottles.  If 
ever  he  obtains  the  favor  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, he  will  condemn  the  Parisians  to  thirty 
years  of  Tunnhrvisrr.  Despotism  and  love  of 
power  .are  the  basis  of  this  contradictory  and 
warm  nature. 

He  must  tyrannize,  he  must  abuse.  Tie  beats 
his  players,  and  then  afterwards,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  bejjs  their  pardon.     One  moment  he 


insults  his  singers,  the  next  flatters  them  and 
heaps  presents  on  them.  In  one  word,  he  is 
iinpoasible.  He  has  quarrelled  with  all  his 
friends,  he  Ins  never  been  able  to  acrree  with 
any  theatrical  manasrer.  and,  at  last,  deter- 
mined to  rei<Tn  as  absolute  monarch,  he  his 
been  obIi<red  ti  build  himself  a  theatre.  Louis 
H.  himself  was  obliged  to  have  a  draw-bridtje 
built  to  his  own  ca^itle;  as  soon  ns  the  Knisrlit 
Lohengrin  is  seen  throwincr  un  the  dust  on  the 
distant  road  the  bridge  is  raised.  He  was  in 
a  verv  fair  way  to  eat  up  all  Bavaria  out  of  the 
King's  hand. 

This  northern  Oerman  has  Kastern  tastes  and 
Sardanapalian  desires.  He  has  scattered  about 
gold  by  the  shovelful ;  he  has  thrown  fortunes 
out  of  window. 

When  he  travels  he  must  have  his  special 
train,  his  .servants,  his  waiting-maids,  his  bed- 
hanginss  of  yellow  silk  worked  in  gold,  his 
silver  and  his  wine.  He  hires  entire  hotels,  and 
asks  for  the  bedroom  in  which  princes  have 
slept.  At  Bayreuth  he  holds  a  real  court,  and 
lit  tlrs  moment  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  so 
brilliant  in  Germany.  He  has  his  equipages 
his  comedians,  his  courtiers,  his  lacquevs  and 
his  favorites.  From  the  four  corneas  of  the 
world  peojile  come  to  solicit  an  audience,  and 
to  prostrate  tlwmselves  before  the  pontiff  of  the 
music  of  the  future. 

His  villa  has  the  sacred  aspect  of  a  temrile. 
The  facade  from  the  roadway  is  adorned  with 
a  large  fresco,  lepresenting  Wotan.  the  God- 
dess of  ^lusic.  and  Sieafried.  Wotan  and 
Siegfried  are  the  two  principal  characters  of 
the  Xihehintjrn-rin/i.  the  opera  in  three  days, 
for  the  performance  of  which  the  theatre  at 
Bavreuth  has  been  built.  Wagner  has  given 
Wotan  the  features  of  the  tenor.  Schnorr  von 
Oarolsfeld,  whet  was  to  sing  the  part,  but  who 
died  young.  The  Goddess  of  Music  is  repre- 
sented bv  Mdme.  Biilon-  (I  should  say.  Mdme. 
Gosiuia  Wasrner),  and  Sietrfried  by  his  son  of 
six  years  of  aire,  .\bove  these  alleiroricil  pict- 
ures appears,  in  arold  letters,  the  name  of  anoth- 
er person  belonging  to  the  Nil>rhinfj:'nrinri.  he 
who  gave  the  house  its  name — Wahnfried.  If 
the  exterior  is  a  church,  the  interior  is  a  pago- 
da. The  large  reception-room,  surrounded  bv 
a  circular  L'alli:ry,  is  li<jliteil  by  a  cupola.  The 
busts  of  Wagner  and  Mdme.  Cosima  are  dis- 
|)layed  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  on  a 
sort  of  altar,  round  which  are  rauL'ed,  like 
Brahmins,  the  statues  of  Lohengrin.  Tannhau- 
ser.  Sietrfried,  Tristan  and  Walter  von  dcr  Vo- 
gclweide.  draped  in  marble. 

From  this  sanctuary,  where  Vichnou-Wacr- 
ner  only  shows  himsidf  to  his  worslii|i|)ers.  and 
only  in  his  unjiublished  %yorks,  you  go  into 
another  room,  the  window  of  which  looks  on 
to  a  terrace.  A  bookcase  fills  three  sides  of 
the  room,  and  a  irrand  piano,  half-hidden  by  a 
dr.ipery,  0|)ens  its  ivory  month  like  the  famil- 
iar monster  of  the  place.  The  walls  are  orna- 
mented with  medallions  of  Schiller.  Goethe. 
Louis  IL,  and  of  Schopenhauer,  the  Pantheist 
philosopher.  The  splendor  of  this  room  is 
somewhat  theatrical.  Everything  in  it  is  bril- 
liant and  dazzling,  and  the  picturesque  disor- 
der is  possibly  the  result.  It  is  here  that  Wag- 
ner ascends  his  tripod. 

He  works  in  the  morning.  Accordinsr  to 
the  German  motto,  "  Morgenstunde  ist  golden- 
stunde."  In  the  winter  an  immense  fire  is 
lighted,  the  rose-colored  candles,  burning  in 
silver  candlesticks,  emit  voluptuous  odors;  in 
the  summer  the  windows  are  open,  and  the 
room  is  filled  with  the  sweet  scent  of  the  dawn. 
B.'foi-e  setting  to  work.  Wagner  takes  a  b.ith. 
aud  in  a  cup  of  black  colTee,  brought  to  him  in 


a  gold  cup,  pours  forth  libations  to  the  goddess 
of  music.      Wliat  care  betakes  of  his  Viodv  and 
mind]        When  the  great   naturalist,    BiifTon, 
"rote  the  works  the  style  of  which  answers   so 
well  to  the  maji'sty  of  the  subject,  he  was  sat- 
isfi"d   to  wear  a  decent  coat,  a  shirt-frill  and 
rufHes  of  lace'   when  Wa<rner  begins  to  work, 
he  must  needs  have  the  curtains  and  the  lianir- 
iuirs  of  his  room   in  harmony  with  the  subject 
upon  which  he  is  engaged:   he  even   insists  on 
his  dressing  sown,    trowsers,  cap  and  slippers 
beins  in  harmony  with  his  musical  subject.     It 
is   not  easy   to  comply   with  all  these  require- 
ments.    When  the  object  lias  been  attained  the 
ni'iextro  exhibits   his  inspiration  by  stranse  an- 
tics and  small  exclamations  of  joy.      Wagner 
can  only  work  in  complete  silence.     As  soon  as 
he  is  heard  to  caper  and  to  crv.  no   one   is  al- 
lowed to  move:  at  the  slightest  noise  his  music 
takes  immediate  fli;rht.  anil  the  world   loses   a 
rhrf  il'trvrrr.       When   Wasrner.   owins   to    the 
kindness  of  Afeverbeer  and  Maurice  Sfhlcsinscr, 
lived  in  Paris,  he  reqiiireil  u'-ither  this  ridicu- 
lous  luxury  nor   this   stupid   affectation  to  in- 
siiirc  him.      It  was  in  the  year  1810.  and  at  this 
time  Warmer,  who  s^t  himself  up   as  a   mortal 
emunv  of  kings,    know   what  it  was  to  suffer 
huiiser  nobly.      He  did   not  then  present  his 
works  to  the  world  as  thoutrh  tli"y  were   sybil- 
line  leaves:  his  music   was   not  incomprehensi- 
ble, it  had  some  charmingoa.ses.     At  11  o'clock 
Wagner  crosses  Bavreuth  in  a  carriage  and  goes 
to  his  theatre,  which  is  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the   town.      Tlie    rehearsals  generally    last 
three   hours.     L'pon   his  return   he  breakfasts 
alone,    taking   oysters,   cold   meat   and    wine. 
Two  hours  later  he  dines  with  his  family.     His 
dinner  consists  invariably  of  six  entri'x.     He 
has  an  inordinate  passion  for  thrusln^s.  and  he 
manages  to  set  them  all  the  vear  round.   Cheese, 
likewise,  is  a  favorite  relish  of  his.     In  his  cel- 
lar he    has   a   speci:il   compartment    which    is 
calleil  "  The  Cheese  Museum  ;  "  here  Brie  ripens 
sentlv,  Gruyfre  becomes  a  deeper  gold.  Hoqiie- 
fort    becomes  stronger,  and    Camenbert    melts 
into  tenderness.    Wasner  only  drinks  beer  from 
a  patriotic  motive.      Every  evening  he  goes   to 
.Vnkerm.in's,  the  seneral  rendezvous  of  all  the 
singers  and  musicians,  and  drinks  his  beer.    In 
the  midst  of  the  smoke  of  pipes    which    envel- 
opes him,  he  resembles  a  god  of  Walhalla  who 
has  descended,   iiifnrjnitiy.   into  the  country  of 
potatoes.      At    his    own    house    the    author   of 
Tannha'uer    only    moistens   his  divinity  with 
champagne.      His  little  suppers  are  reputed   as 
being  very  lively,     Lcs  griteslesreiulnit  gritois. 
His  jokes  make  the  ladies  present  turn  as  red 
as  peonies.      He  is  a  man  emphatically   full  of 
contrasts,  for  if  he  finds  his  friends  a  little  too 
jovial,  he  has  an  easy  method  of  dinqiing  their 
spirits.      Mysteriously    he   brings   forth  a  dark 
lantern  and  invites  his  friends  to   follow  him. 
You  go  do<"n  into  the  garden,  passing  through 
a  door  half-hidden  by  a  curtain  of  ivy,  and  you 
suddenly  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  sombro 
f<irest  surrounded  by  strange  fantastic  sounds. 
Kx  first  you  are  puzzled,  then  you  begin  to  get 
anxious,  and  at  lens'h  silence  roots  you  to  the 
S])ot.     Wagner  suddenly  dart:>  his  lantern  upon 
a  huge  block  of  granite,   and   in   a  sepulchral 
voice    says  — ".My    friends,    this    is   my    tomb; 
think  of  death  I  "     This  announcement  acts  as 
a  dourfie — you  return   to  the  drawing  room   to 
talk  of  death,  the  iduralityof  worlds,  the  soul, 
and  virtue:  but  you  always  finish  up  with  Bis- 
marck aud  France. 

Wagner  has  always  thought  himself  a  great 
politician.  In  184i)  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
insursents  of  Presden,  and  he  threatened  to 
burn  and    pillage    all    within   his   reach.       To 
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him  .T  ivviiluli')!!,  uilh  IN  x-olli'V  <>!  inuHl<<^(,ry. 
(lisc.liariics  ol' (miuidh,  wilil  ciics  Mini  stri'rinin  of 
blood  W!is  as  tiiKi  as  a  great  tragin  opera.  He 
was  coiiilJcUcil  to  tnl<<rrcfu!TO  in  Swit/.<'rland. 
From  Ziii-icli  lie  liii'il  olT  iiircTidiary  |);im])lil(!ts 
aicainst  the  (.icnimii  ilcspots.  But  siiK-e  then 
the  Parisians  have  hail  the  hail  taste  to  hiss  his 
'/'(Uiiihaitser,  ami  it  is  not  Germany  but  France 
which  he  now  attacks. 

The  defeat  of  the  French  arn-y,  the  bom- 
bardment of  Paris,  natnrally  jiut  tliis  musical 
Luther  into  a  state  of  savage  ileliLdit.  In  these 
disasters  he  saw  tlio  just  punishment  of  a  nation 
who  had  failed  to  appri'ciate  his  genius,  and 
who  had  [lUshed  tlu-ir  sacrilege  so  far  as  to  hiss 
one  of  his  operas.  In  liis  gratitude  to  the  re|:i- 
resentative  of  the  dei'rcesof  God.  he  coni])osed 
his  hymn  to  the  Emjieror  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  cannon,  and  he  was  anxious  to  cele- 
brate threefold— in  prose,  in  verse  and  in  mu- 
sic—the fall  of  modern  Baljylon.  In  the  pref- 
ace of  the  ninth  volume  of  his  complete  works, 
AVagner  writes— "At  the  close  of  the  glorious 
year  1870  I  thought  that  our  comic  authors 
would,  in  their  popular  ])ieces,  use  their  satiri- 
cal vtvve  at  the  expense  of  their  enemies,  and 
that  they  would  turn  the  Parisian  mishaps  into 
ridicule.""  But  the  vo-rc  was  wanting,  it  seems, 
and  Wagner — not  seeing  anything  forthcoming 
— put  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  He  in- 
forms us  that  he  wrote  in  a  few  days  the  com- 
ply— ,(,  la  rivtniere  antique — entitled,  A  C'ljiitu- 
Idt'ioii,  -which  is  to  be  found  iu  the  beginning 
of  this  ninth  volume.  In  these  pages  Wagner 
shows  himself  in  f|uitc  a  new  light.  AVagner, 
the  noet — Wagner,  the  solemn  and  the  envious, 
imitating  the  racy  and  incisive  Aristophanes — 
a  goose  Waddling  after  a  wasp  and  trying  to 
imitate  its  flight  1  In  the  thrilling  drama  of 
tlie  fall  of  Paris,  Wagner  saw  nothing  but  the 
subject  for  a  comedy.  And  what  a  comedy! 
A  vulgar,  silly,  senseless  farce,  without  taste 
and  wRhout  a  spark  of  wit.  It  is  not  even  like 
one  of  those  common  squibs  wdiich  country 
boys  let  off  on  holidays  umler  the  noses  of 
passers-by;  it  is  a  series  of  idiotic  jokes,  a  far- 
rago of  French  and  German  words  so  utterly 
stupid  that,  instead  of  making  you  angry,  it 
makes  yon  wonder  if  JI.  Gagne  is  not  greater 
than  Wagner. 

In  this  extravaganza,  Trochu  rhymes  with 
parapliiie,  Turcos  with  sauce,  Macmahon  with 
Sedan,  and  Wagner  changes  Bloudin  into  Blon- 
del  in  order  that  it  should  rhyme  with  gondd 
(gondola). 

Tlie  following  is  the  list  of  French  people  at 
who.se  expense  the  author  of  Tannhduser  a.m-as- 
es  himself: — 

Victor  Hugo ; 

Cliceur  ties  g.xnles  nationaux ; 

Mottu,  commandant  tie  bataillon; 

Pcvrin,  rtirecteur  de  I'DpSra; 

Lefevie,  conseiller  de  li^gation ; 

Keller,      )     .,       . 

DoUfus,    [    Alsaciens; 

Diedeuhofcr,  Lorr.-iin ; 

Vefour,  Chevet,  "V.achette; 

Jules  Fav.re      \ 

Jules  Ferry      |_  itiembcrs  du  CJovernement; 

Jules  Simon     ( 

Oambetta ;       / 

Nadav; 

Flourens.  Megy  et  des  Turcos; 

Rats  de  Paris. 

The  theatre  represents  the  exterior  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  In  the  middle  is  an  altar  ded- 
icated to  the  Republic;  underneath  is  an  open- 
ing resembling  the  prompter's  bo.x.  The  "an- 
cient" staircase  which  goes  up  at  the  back 
forms  the  balcony  belonging  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  The  tower  of  Notre  Dfune  and  the  cu- 
pola of  the  Pantheon  are  seen  in  the  distance. 
Right  and  left  are  the  statues  of  lletz  and 
Strasbourg,  crowned  with  flowers. 

Victor  Hugo  is  the  llrst  to  apjiear;  he  puts 
his  head  oat  of  the  opening  below  the  altar 
and  attempts  to  get  out;  the  perspiration  pours 
oil!  his  forehead.  "  At  last."  he  exclai.ns,  "  I 
breathe  again  the  air  of  this  blessed  country — 
Paris!  oil  my  Paris,  which  has  so  much  need 
of  me !  ■    Iconic,  yes,  I  am  come;  I  am   really 


here.  I  am  going  to  write  a  book  relating  how 
it  all  hap|)ened.  I  have  enough  matter  for  120 
volumes.  MyGoil!  I  am  speaking  in  Alex- 
andrine lines!  "  etc. 

After  a  nionologue,  which  lasts  an  hour,  the 
poet  .asks  himself  where  he  is.  "  What  is  it 
th;it's  above  my  head  ?  Is  it  the  g.allows  ? 
|)erha])3  a  blessed  guillotine  ?  Hum!  is  it  the 
Place  de  Greve  ?  No.  I  do  not  know  myself. 
The  Hotel  do  Ville  ought  to  have  more  stories. 
At  this  juncture  subterranean  voices  are  heard, 
"Victor!  Victor!  come  back  to  us." 

*'  ITufio— What's  that?  T  am  being  called  to  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sewers  [turning  his  hcjul],  ■\Vho  is  dpwn 
there  ? 

"  Voions—Wo  are  the  spirits  of  the  protectors  of 
Paris." 

Victor  hesitates,    not  feeling  sure  if  he  will 
go  up  or  down,  when  suddenly  the  melody  of 
the  "  Marseillaise  "  breaks  forth.      "Oh,  what 
delicious  strains!  "  exclaims  Victor  Hugo.     "  I 
am  no  musician,    but  I  should  recognize  the 
tune   of  the    'Marseillaise'   ten    miles   off.     I 
must  go  out — I  must  show  myself."     A  chorus 
of  National  Guards  appears  on  the  scene:  they 
walk  round  the  altar  of  the  Republic,  singing: 
"  Republick,  Republick,  Republick!  blick!  blick! 
Repubell  repubel,  repubel !  blick!  blick!  l)lick! 
Kepubel,  pubcl,  purpuhel,  purpubel,  re  plick. 
*' Mottu— Stop!  homage  to  Strasliourg!    [The  chorus 
approaclics  the  statue  of  Strasbourg]. 

"Mottu— Present  arms!  where  is  the  Alsatian  who 
sings  the  hymn? 
"  Krller  [dressed  as  corpor.al] — Here. 
"  ^Ii>t FIT— Stand  forward  and  sing!  " 
Keller  advances  and  sings  in  Alsatian  dia- 
lect— 

"  O  Strasbourg,  6  Strasbourg." 

During  these  strains  the  National  Guards  throw 
the  liouf|Ucts  they  have  been  carrying  on  the 
point  of  their  guns  on  to  the  knees  of  the  stat- 
ue of  Strasbours.  The  same  business  in  front 
of  the  st.atue  of  !\Ietz.  They  then  march  round 
the  altar  singing,  "Republick.  republick, 
blick,"  etc.  MM.  Dollfus,  Victor  Hugo, 
Flourens,  LefBvre,  Mottu,  speak  in  turn; 
.lules  Simon  and  Ferry  appear,  M.  Jules  Favre 
is  heard  sobbing.  At  last  the  chorus  announces 
the  arrival  of  M.  Perrin: — 

"  Voyez.  bourgeois,  Perrin 
Qui  nioute  sur  le  perron; 
PeiTou,  Perrin, 
Mirliton,  ton  ton. 
Frenons-le  au  lieu  de  Flon-plon,  plon  f  " 
A  chorus  of  Parisians  set  out  to  find  the  Gov- 
ernment.    We  will  just  quote  the  verse,  wdiich, 
though  in  French,  savors  of  German  grace: 
"  Etes-vous  an  rocher  de  Cancale? 
Paris  souffre  d'nne  soif  de  Tantale. 
General  Trochu,  le  galerien, 
F.ais  done  parler  le  ^lont-Valerien ! 
F.aut  canouner,  c.anonner! 
Gouvernement.  bombardement 
Bombardement,  gouvernement. 
Gouvernement,    gouvernement.    gouvernement,    ment, 
ment ! 
The    people  of    Paris,    getting  tired  of  the 
siege,   prevail  upon    M.   Perrin  to   give   them 
somctliing  fresh  in  the   way  of  music  and  of 
dancing.    Suddenly  appear  upon  the  scene  rats, 
which    soon    change  into    "rats"   of  another 
kind,  in  the  form  of  ballet-dancers,  most  airily 
dressed.     At  the  entrance  of  the  author  of  Or- 
phee  aux  Enferx,  the  chorus  begins  singing 
"Krak!  krak !  krakerakrak! 
C'est  le  sire  .Tack  Otfenbackl 
Krak!  krak!  krakerakrak  I 
O  splendide  Jack  Offenback! 
Qui  vent  qu'on  chaute  et  qu'on  danse! 
The  chorus  of  the  National  Guards  dance  the 
CaiH-an  with  the  ballet  girls,  whilst  the  Turcos 
give    themselves    up   to    all    kinds   of   capers. 
.Jules  Favre  attempts  to  make  a  speech,  but  on- 
ly a  few   words  are   heard,  such  as   "Eternal 
shame!  never!  not  one  stone  !  " 

Offenbach  conducts  the  orchestra  and  the 
chorus  reconiuienccs: — 

"  Dansons,  chanrous, 
Mirliton!  ton !  ton! 
C'est  le  genie  de  la  France. 
Qui  veut  qu'on  chaute  et  qu'on  danse! 


Victor  Hugo  seizes  his  lyre,  and,  advancing 
in  front  of  the  Jitage,  accompanies  himself  as 
he  sings  as  follows: — 

"Mirliton;  flon,  flon, 
A  la  b.'itaillft  de  .Seilon 
Hs  out  liattu  Mac-Mahon  ! 
Ccpendant  totUe  I'arraee, 
Giineral  Trochee, 
Troche?,— Trochu, 
Laladrons— Ledru } 
fi'enferme  dans  les  forts  de  Farig 
En  I'an  mil  huit  cent  soixante-dix. 

Caf^s,  restaurants, 

I)iners  de  gourmands. 

Garde  mobile 

Et  b.al  .Vabille. 

Myst^re  de  Paris, 

Et  poudre  de  riz, 

Chignons  et  pommade, 

Thi^iltre  et  promenade, 

Cirque,  hippodrome, 

La  eolonne  Vendome; 

Concerts  populaires 

Was  woltt  ih  noctt  mehr 
Et  toi,  peuple  de  pensenrs, 
Que  te  fais  de  pareils  mnlheurs?" 
Whilst  Victor  Hugo  is  reciting  the  verses  of 
Wagner,   attaches   of   the    embassies  are    seen 
coming  out  of  the  prompter's  box  followed  by 
the   managers  of   tlie   great  German  theatres, 
whom  the  author  cannot   forgive   for  looking 
for  their  pi-incipal  singers  in  Paris.     Attachfis 
and  managers  dance  in  the  most  grotesque  man- 
ner and,  as  the  piece  says,  are  laughed  at  by 
the  chorus.     At  tliis  point,  Victor  Hugo  is  il- 
luminated   by  Bengal    lights   and  the   curtain 
falls. 

This  extravaganza  by  the  musicsan  of  kings, 
who  styles  himself  the  king  of  musicians,  is  no 
less  than  forty-eight  pages  long,  without  count- 
ing the  prologue  in  verse,  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  German  army  before  Paris,  and  the  pref- 
ace, -ndiich  is  a  real  declarition  of  war  to  the 
Latin  races. 

To  analyze  this  last  vrork  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner is  to  do  it  sufficient  justice.  The  German 
theatres  have  already,  however,  avenged  the 
Parisians;  no  one  theatre  has  dared  bring  out 
this  caricature — the  work  of  a  rhinoceros  who 
has  tried  to  dance  on  the  tight-rope. 

A.  S. 

Lady  Students  at  Milan. 

[From  The  Chronicle  of  the  Continent^  Geneva.] 

Milan,  Feb.  28. 

The  name  Jlilan,  to  Eniilish  and  American  ears, 
suggests  music;  and  the  musical  student  dreams  of 
Italy  and  its  musical  centre,  as  the  point  to  which 
all  energies  must  be  bent,  in  order  to  secure  its  su- 
perior advantages  in  the  study  of  opera. 

Sfu  lents  come  from  all  parts  of  the  E^lobe,  some 
with  sreat  ambitions,  others  with  more  modest  ones; 
and  ai^ain  others  who  have  adopted  the  musical 
profession  for  lack  of  any  better  openinof.  Tiie  lat- 
ter are  to  be  pitied  ;  for  the  greatest  fanatic  of  mu- 
sic is  often  cured  of  his  fanaticism  when  admitted 
to  the  circle  of  artists,  and  allowed  a  glimpse  at 
artist-life,  as  it  presents  itself  "  behind  the  scenes," 

The  ijreat  number  of  student-^  who  come  here  ate 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  expenses  they  must 
meet,  the  great  lenoth  of  time  it  requires  to  perfect 
one. self  in  the  art  of  sinijing.  ^nd,  in  general,  the 
difficulties  they  must  contend  with  to  gain  success. 
Even  though  they  carefully  study  such  information 
as  may  reach  them  through  letters  upon  the  sub- 
ject, there  is  much  that  can  be  learned  only  by  ex- 
perience. 

The  f.act  that  so  many  come  unprepared  with  ad- 
equ.ite  means,  has  in  many  instances  been  the  cause 
of  their  ruin.  They  found  dilUculty  in  coming  at 
all.  and  estimated  expenses  at  the  lowest  figure  pos- 
sible (the  most  economical  student  mu^t  average 
about  3,000  francs  per  year)  which,  was,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  amount  that  could  be  provided  by 
friends.  Finding  their  allowance  insufficient,  and 
too  proud  to  return  to  their  homes,  they  have  be- 
come unworthy  the  name  they  bore,  and  brought 
upon  their  families  disgrace  and  shame.  It  is  a 
matter  not  to  be  treated  lightly,  and,  if  parents 
and  brothers  were  fully  aware  of  the  difference  be- 
tween their  own  countrymen  and  those  among  whom 
their   sisters   or  daughters  must    be   thrown — men 
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who.  wliiie  lackitii]^  the  nobilitv.  tlie  stronir  seii^e  of 
honor,  which  charncterizes  Enulishnion  and  Ameri- 
cans, are,  when,  men  of  talent  and  culture,  tiie  m-ist 
fa'^cinalinu  in  the  world — it".  I  repeat,  they  realized 
tliis,  nothin'j;  would  he  o-nitted  by  them  to  further 
the  safi'ty  of  those  dear  to  them,  aijain.st  the  snare 
laid  for  innocent  or  xmwatehful  feet. 

Again,  students  como  without  a  fixed  idea  as  to 
who  are  t!ie  bc~t  marsfn,  and  beini;;  advised  differ- 
ently by  every  person  they  meet,  lose  time,  money, 
and  often  voice,  in  tlndr  search  for  tlic  best  mif.s^-o. 
It  is  a  questi(»n  on  which,  in  each  indiviilual  cast', 
no  conscientious  jierson,  unless  blinded  by  preju- 
dice, will  hastily  (Jecide.  A  metliod  that  makes  an 
artist  of  one  student  may,  throu;^h  failure  in  com- 
prehendinji;  or  applvin*;  it,  prove  a  failure  to  a  sec- 
yod  ;  a  student  must  therefore  study  the  matter 
carefully,  possess  himself  of  patience,  choose  a  macs- 
fr'>,  and  say,  "  Tins  man  has  marie  artists,  and  sure- 
ly the  blame  is  with  myself  if  1  fail  to  aecouipli^ih 
somcthini/'." 

The  expenses  of  living  in  Milan  have  increased 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  are  not  very  differ- 
ent from  the  expenses  of  student  life  in  Hoston. 

Btiardini^  in  pmaiove  costs  for  one  pers{)n.  from 
inO  to  1(1.5  francs  per  month.  If  a  youn;X  bidy  is 
accompanied  by  an  elderly  lady,  apartments  can  be 
taken  and  expenses  le-*sened.  Apartments,  and  usu- 
ally the  jf*f;/.s7rt»c,  are  in  llie  third  or  fourth  story, 
with  slair-ways  dark  and  fjloomy,  and  ])ervaded 
with  odors  that  present  to  the  jjraetical  mind  suij;- 
trestions  of  possil)le  disease,  and  of  the  ni'cd  of  a 
Sanitary  Commission. 

A  number  of  ladies  of  London,  aided  by  Ameri- 
cans as  well,  have  started  what  they  havi;  been 
preparln^^  for  at  least  fnur  year«.  and  after  four 
months  trial  it  has  proved  itself  far  more  successful 
than  could  have  been  expecte<l  in  so  short  a  time. 
It  is  a  liousehold  for  the  benefit  of  youn^  ladies  wlio 
are  in  Milan  alone  as  students.  A  hou-^eliold, 
termed  Vuaa  Vtn'idh.'ni,  whi<di  offers  tlie  comforts  of 
home  if  not  the  luxuries,  at  a  moderate  expense. 

The  ladies  selected  a  house  tliat  is  devoid  of  the 
meuld,  dirt,  and  damp  tliat  haunts  most  Milan 
houses,  and  eni^aijed  \}\e  primo  pinuo.  The  cost  ]ier 
month  is  placed  at  £5  in  ijold  {usually  amountiiii^ 
to  ]:Jofrs.  Italian  currency)  per  four  weeks,  which 
includes  three  Italian  lessons  ]ier  week,  the  use  of 
the  public  ])ianos,  and  the  privilej^e  of  the  occupan- 
cy of  a  box  at  the  opera,  "vhieli  belon;^s  to  tlie  house. 
The  latter,  to  i;irls  who  are  here  alone,  and  to  whom 
listening  to  f^ood  music  is  a  necessity,  is  of  inesti- 
mable value  ;  for  in  Milan  two  youn*;  ladies,  or  even 
three,  be  they  ever  so  earnest  and  <j;ood  of  inten- 
tion, cannot  at,ten<l  the  ojiera  without  tlie  cliaperon- 
a;:je  of  an  elderly  married  lady,  unless  tliey  are  wil- 
linij^  to  brave  public  f)pinion  and  the  remarks  of  men 
who  feel  themselves  justified  in  addressing  ladies 
who  are  without  proper  attendance. 

Tlie  prices  of  the  best  teachers  vary  from  96  to 
IftO  francs  per  month,  ac(N)rilin:;  to  the  number  of 
lessons  per  week.  One  teacher  chari^ea  ten  francs 
per  lesson,  jrivin2:  but  two  or  three  lessons  per 
week.  Another,  130  francs  per  month,  a  lesson  ev- 
ery day,  or  three  lessons  eacli  week,  eight  francs  an 
hour.  A  third  receives  ITiO  francs  per  month,  giv- 
ing a  lesson  each  day. 

When  lessons  are  not  taken  every  day,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  an  accompanist  at  least  twice  each 
week",  her  charge  being  from  2i  to  3  francs  per 
hour. 

The  rent  of  pianos  is  but  ten  francs  per  month. 
In  winter,  there  is  the  additional  expense  of  heat- 
in^  rooms.  It  is  a  serious  matter,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
pensive one.  Take  warninu;  therefore,  ye  who  are 
yet  to  be  residents  of  Milan  during  one  of  its  short 
but  severe  winters  !  Be  a  very  tyrant  in  the  mat- 
ter of  choosing  a  room  or  rooms,  that  can  be  heat- 
ed; and  be  not  deceived  by  a  room  whose  lofty 
ceiling  seems  matched  by  the  immensity  of  its  fire- 
place.    Th  a  delusion,  a  snare,  a  fraud  ! 

You  will  sit  during  the  winter  days  that  ou<i;ht 
to  be  spent  in  vigorous  study,  smoking  the  tips  of 
your  fingers  in  the  vain  attem[»t  to  warm  them,  and 
feel  the  wliile,  playful  breezes  watting  about  your 
ears  in  a  manner  that  is  trying,  not  to  say  exasper- 
ating. 

Believe  the  words  of  a  sufferer,  it  di>es  not  give 
the  countenance  an  expression  of  supreme  ha[»pi- 
ness. 

Madame  Masse,  the  efficient  directress  of  Ca^^a 
Vocalizia,  has  made  her  recei)tions  on  Friday  even- 
mtj;  very  popular  and  agreeable  by  their  lack  of  for- 
mality. Tiipils  of  Maestri  Lamperti,  Basili,  and  oth- 
ers are  always  well  represented. 

Upon  the  last  occasion,  Mr.  R.  Froelich.  and 
daughter,    of    New    York    City,    were    among    the 


guests,  the  Ku'^li^h  Consul,  th-  Ainerir-an  Consul 
and  son,  Rev.  Mr.  Menire  and  family,  the  venerable 
Maestro  Basilio'  Ba^^ili,  and  Sinn-u-  Del  Lorenzo, 
the  well-known  inafntro  of  languaires.  and  Signorina 
Teresa  Sarmanni.  tlie  authoress  of  Ein'tu,:ipazhwc  e 
Fa)}i>f///fT,  and  of  a  new  clrania  which  will  probably 
be  ijiven  at  the  Trah-o  .U<i/noni  this  spring.  There 
were  songs  in  Russian.  Danish.  Italian.  German,  and 
English,  a  violin  solo  by  the  youni^  daughter  of 
Madame  Sidinll.  and  piano  solos  by  Mme.  SchoU, 
herself,  as  well  as  by  other  dilettanti. 

Frau  Millk. 


Employment  for  the   Blind. 
Tuners. 


-Piano 


A  few  weeks  ago  the  community  w*as  called  to 
mourn  tiie  loss  of  one  of  her  mo-it  Vidualilc  mem- 
bers and  still  mo,re  recently  the  memorial  services 
at  Music  Hall  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  (r. 
Howe  liave  fastened  upon  his  memory  the  noble 
title  of  "  (hr  .]f-i.ssarh>{sclfs  PhJhudhrophC'  These 
events  liave  attracted  public  attention  and  interest 
to  the  life  and  labt)rs  of  this  great  man.  and  tiie 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  now  mourns  tlie 
loss  of  a  fatlier,  lias  been  thronged  with  visitors, 
whose  interest  is  more  tiian  mere  idle  curiosity, 
whose  sym[iathies  have  been  awakened  by  t!ie 
story  of  a  life  of  di.-votion  to  the  i^ood  of  others, 
and  who  are  silently  asking'  what  good  work  they 
can  do.  It  is  in  answer  to  tliis  un-;pokeu  query 
tliat  the  writer  now  seeks  to  bring  before  tlie 
public  an  urii^ent  need  of  this  iu'^titution,  wdiich 
the  public  alone  can  supply,  and  a  means  of  jiay 
ing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  by 
lielping  to  fruitif)n  the  seed  which  he  has  sown  in 
faith.   " 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  cfinditlon  of 
the  blind  well  know  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  one  of  the  hardest  trials  which  they 
have  to  encounter  is  the  distrust  of  their  ability, 
which  is  almost  universally  felt  by  slran'.xers,  and 
the  consequent  dilTiculty  in  obtaining  employment 
when  their  education  is  completed.  The  rnu'.ical 
art  has  been  so  long  and  so  suc(H'Ssfully  studied  by 
tlie  blind  both  here  and  abroad  that  the  public  in 
general  has  yielded  its  scruples,  and  the  i^raduates 
of  this  department  of  the  South  Boston  institution 
are  enjoying  theii  !iard-won  ritrht  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  the  seeini;  musician.  Piano- 
tuning  is  a  newer  field  of  labor  for  the  blind,  and 
is  now,  by  earnest  and  patient  efforts,  seekin:^  to 
win  its  way  to  public  confidence.  It  was  started 
some  years  a;jo  in  t.he  Inxtituf/nn  (hs  Jtunes 
Ai'ri/iflt\<t,  in  Paris,  by  a  young  man.  Claude  Montal. 
a  pupil  of  the  institution,  who,  annoyed  by  the 
frequent  ncLrlect  of  the  sciui^  tuner  of  the  estab- 
lishment, conferred  with  one  of  his  companions, 
and  the  two  friends  determined  to  try  to  tune  the 
piano  which  they  used.  The  tuner  complained  to 
the  director,  and  the}'  were  fo.'bidden  to  touch  the 
instruments. 

But  their  first  atteinj^t  had  convinced  them  that 
here  was  a  new  occupation  which  they  could  learn, 
and  only  they  whose  resources  are  few  can  fully 
ap]>rcciate  how  i^reat  a  ble-^sing  this  discovery  was 
to  then).  Kot  dishe.irtened,  tliey  contrived  to  pur 
chase  an  old  piano,  and  obtained  permission  to 
have  it  brought  to  the  institution,  where  the\-  took 
it  apart,  repaired  and  tuneii  it  successfnlly.  The 
director  saw  them  at  their  work,  and  was  thus  con- 
vinced that  the  tuning  of  pianofortes  could  be  suc- 
cessfully accimipli^^hed  by  the  blind.  Montal.  al- 
ready a  skilful  musician,  was  allowed  to  imrsuc 
his  studies  in  tuning,  and  received  an  ajipolnl- 
ment  as  professor  in  the  institution,  wlru-li  he  af 
terwards  left  for  the  more  lucrative  business  o' 
manutacturing  pianos.  He  made  some  valuable 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  these  instru 
ments.  autl  to  hiui  the  profession  is  indebted  for 
the  most  valuable  and  scientific  treat, i-^e  on  the  art 
of  tuning  wliich  has  ever  been  published.  Fron* 
this  beginninir  the  tuning  of  pianofortes  has  be 
come  widely  and  favctrably  knowiv  in  France  as  m 
suitable  and  remuneraiivc  em[)loyment  for  the 
blind. 

In  En2:l-irid,  wdiere  it  has  been  but  recently  in- 
troduced into  institutions  for  the  blind,  there  hm- 
been  tlie  same  incredulity  of  tlie  ptiblic  to  over- 
come, wliich  Montiil  met  in  the  insrt  iiion  wheie 
he  was  being  eilucated  ;  but  this  doubt  and  hesila 
tion  are  gradually  yielding,  and  in  addition  to  the 
patronage  which  they  are  receiving  from  schools 
and  families,  several  of  the  leading  piano  manu 
facturers  of  London  are  now  employing  as  rei^ulai 
tuners  a  lar^^e  number  of  the  pupils  of  the  Roy;il 
Xorinal  College  for  the  Blind.     The  tuning  lUqiarl 


nient  of  the  in-tituliun  at  Soiitli  IVistori  is  now  suf- 
feriiiii-  from  this  feelini::  '^1  d'uibt  and  scepticism 
which  makes  both  families  and  manulactnrers  hesi. 
tale  to  employ  a  blind  tuner.  Tiiis  de[iartment  has 
now  a  larirer  and  better  educated  class  than  ever 
before,  and  its  members,  who  are  also  students  in 
the  musical  department,  are  here  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  tlie  mechanism  of  the  piano,  as  well  as 
the  theory  and  practice  of  tuninsf.  As  an  offset  to 
thi-ir  misUirtune,  they  brin<jto  their  work  a  irreater 
knowled^re  and  a  more  finely  cultivated  ear  than  the 
ordinary  tuner. 

Thus  prepared,  they  eaccerly  a«k  the  public  to 
test  their  work,  and,  if  found  satisfactory,  to  irive 
them  tlie  employment  to  which  the  nece-sarily  lim- 
ited range  of  their  avocations  especially  entitles 
them,  and  by  which  they  may  attain  an  honorable 
independence.  We  trust  that  they  wdiose  hearts 
have  been  warmed,  and  whose  betti-r  feelinLCS  have 
been  quickened  by  the  noble  life  <if  the  d<q>:irte{l 
jihilauthropist.  will  nut  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry 
of  his  children. — DnHy  A'frcriist); 


The  Fine  Art  Museum. 


[From    the    Journal,   March    27.] 

The  Iru-tees  of  the  Fine  Art  Museum  within  a 
few  months,  possibly  in  May.  will  be  abb*  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  contributors  to  the  building  fund  and 
to  the  jinltlic  the  result  of  their  labors.  The  prog- 
ress  of  the  buildin2^  at  the  juncrlion  of  HuntinL^ton 
avenue  an<l  Dartmouth  street  lias  been  watched 
witli  interest  by  those  who  see  in  tlie  section  now 
approacliinic  conqdetion  the  jiromi-^e  of  an  institu- 
tion which  will  have  a  most  beneficial  influence  in 
]>romolinLr  a  love  nml  knowledire  of  art.  and  in 
slinuilatini]:;  among  all  classi.-s  an  interest  in  many 
kindred  branches  which  have  hitherto  been  n<'glect- 
cd  in  B*)sIon.  While  the  main  objec*.  is  the  collec- 
tion of  painting-^  and  statuary,  and  the  tqicning  to 
students  in  drawini;  opportunities  to  study  the 
models  of  the  mo-i  celel)rated  masters,  the  scope  of 
the  institution  will,  as  it  jirofri-esses  and  new  sec- 
tions are  added,  embrace  whatever  will  promote 
pro;xress  in  the  industrial  arts  by  furiiisiiinir  f"r 
study  and  suiriri^stion  the  skilled  productions  of  the 
artist  and  artisan.  While  it  will  be  a  museum 
where  the  visitor  may  find  rare  paintini:;s  and  stat 
uary  to  attract  atlention,  and  wliere  the  simply  cu- 
rious may  ]»ass  an  hour  inspectiu'.^  the  peculiar  art 
proilucts  of  tlie  ancients,  it,  will  have  still  hi^;her 
claims  to  public  encoura'.xement  by  the  opportuni- 
ties it  will  afiord  for  obtainini;  a  va«t  amount  of 
information  which  will  be  jiarticularly  useful  in 
developing  taste  and  raising  the  standard  of  ]^ro- 
iuction  in  many  pursuits.  \\,  has  already  been 
shown,  since  drawing  was  introduced  into  our 
public  schools,  that  our  people  are  not  defici'-nt  in 
;irtistic  ta-^te,  but  that  innate  taste  requires  en- 
courat^ement  to  secure  its  full  development.  As 
ive  increase  as  a  nation  we  want  to  keep  pace  with 
our  competitors,  seek  to  meet  that  craving  for  some- 
thin!::  belter  and  lii^^her,  and  it  will  be  beneath  the 
roof  of  this  institution  that  those  who  cannot  seek  a 
I'oreign  shore  will  receive  that  inspiration  which 
will  be  a  boon  to  the  industrial  classes  and  a  bless- 
inir  to  the  community. 

The  ]>resiMit  building  vvill  not  throw  ojien  its 
loors  and  show  a  museum  of  fine  arts  such  as  the 
Old  World  can  exhibit;  but  its  spacious  ijalleries 
md  rofuns  will  c<)ntain  much  that  is  rich  in  inter- 
;;»t  and  much  that  is  truly  valuable.  The  archi- 
tectural ornamentation  of  the  exterior,  though 
soaiewdiat  fanciful,  certainly  designates  at  a  glance 
"he  object  to  which  the  buildini^:  is  devoted.  The 
bas-reliefs  suggest  tlie  contents  within,  and  though 
we  may  have  sympathized,  when  the  thermomeler 
was  below  zero,  with  the  departed  great,  as  we 
lave  seen  their  heads  thrust  thr<ui;;h  the  port 
lioles.  and  may  have  wondered  why  they  defied  the 
■nclemency  of  our  climate  when  doctiu's'  bills  are 
'Uch  expensive  luxuries,  we  must  admit  that  on  a 
.ileasant  afternoon,  when  the  sun  is  sliinin:^  and 
he  litrht  strikes  u])on  the  facade,  there  is  a  bright 
ind  cheery  tone  to  the  edifice  whiidi  is  inviting.  If 
he  exterior  be  open  to  the  criticism  that  it  is  a  lit- 
:le  too  ornate,  there  is  in  the  interior  a  soberness 
A'hich  is  in  pleasing  contrast.  Nothing  C(»uld  be 
Tiore  severely  plain  tiian  the  fiinsh  and  coloring, 
riiere  is  nothing  in  tlie  building  to  detract  from  the 
svorks  of  art — no  evidence  of  a  mistaken  attemjit  to 
di  iw  what  architectural  filagree  could  accomplish. 
Inhere  are  indications  of  tiiorougline^s  and  durabili- 
ty from  the  basement  to  the  roof.  The  treasures 
vhich  will  here  be  collected  dt^maniled  a  fire  proof 
luildin:;.  and  this  has  been  secured. 
In  the  basement   story   there   are   rooms  for  the 
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UflC  of  pupils  in  drawinij,  tlio  businosH  offiro  of  tin* 
trustees,  and  \\\f  ji])nrttiu'nt.s  of  the  jiinitop.  In 
the  two  stnripM  aI)ov('  thrrc  is  the  main  pictnre  iiall, 
wJiicIi  Ir  ndinii-nlily  liirl'tcd ;  a  room  for  the  Gray 
collection  of  enjiravinj^s  ;  the  E'j;viitian  room,  which 
will  contain  the  valnablo  collection  j^iven  by  the 
late  Saniiie]  A.  Way;  a  room  which  is  heinsf  fin- 
ished with  an  interior  bonii^ht  in  Lon<i<m  and  pre- 
Rented  by  Mr\s.  T.  liii^elow  Jiawi'<-nro.  which  is 
unique  in  thi*!  country,  and  the  "  Loan  Room," 
where  contributions  temporarily  in  change  of  the 
trustees  will  be  placed.  The  main  stair-case  and 
the  areas  afford  suitable  space  f(ir  the  dinposition  of 
statues.  In  E-^^yptian  art,  in  ]il;istcr  modfds  of  the 
best  production  of  (Irecian  and  Roman  art,  and  in 
cn'jfravin«:fs,  the  Musi-um  will  jio-se-^"  at  tlie  start 
collections  whi<di  v/ill  be  noteworthy.  As  th<* 
pnintin£Ts  nnd  statuary  of  the  Tlostt>n  Alheneum  will 
form  a  portion  of  the  exhibition,  what^vep  is 
valuable  will  add  to  the  newer  portions  of  the  col- 
lection. 

The  ^act  that  Boston  is  to  po^oess  an  in'^titutiotj 
of  the  character  we  have  indicat'-d,  has  already 
induced  many  contributions  of  ir'T'tiinH  value.  For 
the  possession  itf  several  i^eautiful  |  ieces  the  trus- 
lees  are  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  a  few  of  our 
townsmen,  who  have  requesfed  Mr.  Charles  C.  Per- 
kins to  act  as  their  asc^mt  in  makincr  such  appropri- 
ation of  their  donation"'  as  would  be  most  conducive 
to  the  wants  of  the  Museum.  It  will  be  remem- 
beri'd  Senator  Sumner  made  a  i^ift  of  pictures,  paint- 
ini^s,  etc.,  to  the  trust<^"*«,  -xivinGT  to  them  full  power 
to  sell  such  portion  as  they  wished  nnd  employ  the 
money  in  new  pui'chases.  Some  four  thon!=and  dol- 
lars  wpre  thus  realized,  and  this  contribution  has 
been  judici<»usly  expended.  Had  it  not  been  fop  a  ma- 
rine disaster  which  forced  a  vessel  brini^in^'  friezes  in- 
to St.  Thomas  for  rep;iirs,  thednlay  in  opening;  would 
have  been  avoided.  The  Lawrence  collection  of  ar- 
mor E^iven  to  the  the  Museum  was  destroyed  at  the 
ijreat  fire.  A  portion  of  the  insurance  was  recov- 
ered, and  this  has  been  devoted  to  procuring  works 
of  irreat  value. 

These  two  have  been  the  only  drawbacks  which 
the  tru'^tees  have  encountered  since  the  initiation 
of  the  Museum.  The  land  upon  which  tlie  build- 
ing stands,  and  sufficient  for  the  extension,  as  means 
may  be  secured,  was  2:i\'fn  by  the  city,  with  no 
other  condition  im  osed  except  that  four  times  each 
month  the  buildin*^  sliall  be  opened  to  the  public 
without  an  admission  fee.  The  trustees  raised  tiie 
money  fop  the  buildinsc  before  they  contracted  for 
its  erection,  and  it  is  creditalde  to  them  that  they 
have  incurred  no  dfbt  and  have  still  some  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  their  treasury  fop  continii^encies. 
The  money  was  larijely  contributed  by  our  mer- 
chants. The  accreeable  series  of  receptions  held 
four  winters  since  at  the  residence  of  Hon.  William 
Gray  {who  initiated  this  new  method  of  slimulatini; 
pul)iic  interest),  Messrs.  Henry  I*.  Kidder,  Nathan 
Matthews,  Samuel  D.  Warren,  Alvin  Adams,  AV.  E. 
Baker  and  the  late  Francis  Dane  contribu'ed  mate- 
lially  toward  tliat  public  awakenincr  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  institution  which  has  been  so  marked. 
The  Ejreat  fire  and  continued  depression  in  business 
checked  the  i^i^rowth  of  the  fimd,  but  with  more  fa- 
vorable times  we  h(ipe  to  see  the  merits  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts  so  fully  recoi:;nized  that  wini;  af- 
ter win;^  will  be  added  and  the  aims  of  its  projectops 
mope  than  fulfilled.  Genepal  C.  G.  Lopino;  has  pe- 
centlv  been  -ippointed  Curator,  and  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Perkins  also  accepted  the  position  of  Honorary  Di- 
pectc  ',  thus  securing^  for  the  work  two  jrentlemen 
of  rare  gifts  for  their  respective  positions. 


Rubinstein's  "  The  Maccabses  "  in 
Berlin. 

[From  the  Monthly  Jfuskal  Record.] 

The  appearance  of  so  eminent  a  man  as  Rubin- 
stein in  the  apena  of  Musical  Dpama  has  not  failed 
to  excite  the  attention  of  watchful  ci'iiicism.  His 
ambition  soaps  hiy-h,  and  he  undoubtedly  p'tssesses 
in  a  pemarkable  degree  the  characteristics  which  fit 
him  to  emliPiice  the  whole  pan2;e  of  his  apt.  Mope- 
over.  Rubinstein  is  not  one  of  those  "  savants"  who 
shut  themselves  up  in  theip  cell  ;  he  moves  in  the 
very  f!ux  of  international  life;  he  is  almost  ubiqui- 
tous; for  with  indomitable  enert^^y  he  lends  to  the 
production  of  his  instrumental  compo-^itions  the 
weii^ht  of  his  presence  and  co-operation  in  most  con- 
tinental cities.  And  who  could  hear  him  without 
beiu!^  struck  with  his  talent  and  marvellous  versa- 
tility no  less  than  with  his  powerful  individuality  ? 
He  so  rivets  our  attention,  and  is  himself  so  com- 
pleteh'  absorbed  by  his  art,  tiiat  we  might  trace  his 


sublime  musical  eloquence  almost  to  the  "  inspipcd 
Ta-talian  '^prtnir'^'."  This,  then,  is  the  composer  of 
"  The  Maccabees."  Let  u«  now  see  if  this  opera 
verifies  the  moral  of  the  fable — "  A  IVjeuvre  on  con- 
nnit  I'artisan."         ***-»** 

It  is  conceded  that  the  revival  of  the  drama  as  a 
vital  and  fundamental  jiar-t  of  opera  is  a  merit  which 
beloncrs  almost  exclusively  to  Warner.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  his  school,  lie  has  indisputably 
proved  the  necessity  of  binhlinG:  *^he  musical  struct- 
ure of  opera  upon  a  solirl  dramatic  foundation,  and 
by  the  breadth  and  bnl<Iness  of  his  style  has  clothed 
it  with  new  vi-j^or.  In  this  respect  his  standard 
has  found  u-  iversal  acceptance;  and  Rubinstein  has 
not  departed  froui  it  in  his  "  Maccabees." 

The  history  of  a  nation  fiirhtinir.  as  the  Jews  did, 
fop  theip  peliirion.  must  always  abound  in  stirrinf^ 
incidents,  and  brinij  int()  prorninence  alike  the  best 
and  the  worst  aspects  of  human  nature.  And  no 
period  of  the  hist.()ry  of  the  Jews  could  vield  better 
material  fop  a  irreat  Ipama  than  that  of  the  revolt 
nrr  in«t  the  Syrian  pule  under  the  Maccabees.  The 
book  of  Rubinstein's  opera  i«  derived  f?-om  a  drama 
of  ihe  same  nnrne  ;  and  so  admirably  has  Mo^enthal 
succeeded  in  ad'in'in'T  it  to  the  purpose^  of  a  pow- 
epful  score  that  the  hook  may  tpulv  be  pronounced 
one  of  the  best  evep  produced.  The  foliowincf  may 
sepve  as  a  papid  .sketch  oT  its  leadin'^  features : — 

The  fipst  act  finds  Leah,  the  bead  of  the  Hasmo- 
nees.  in  Modin.  surrounded  by  four  of  hep  sons — - 
Judas.  Eleiizap,  Joakim  and  Benjamin — and  the  Jews 
and  Shimites  preparincr  for  the  annual  feasL  She 
uiibraids  Judas,  her  eldi-st  born,  fop  his  wnnt  of  pat- 
riotic  zeal  ;  not  only  does  he  ne'_rlect  his  duty  to  the 
sacred  cause,  but  he  has  brought  dis2:race  on  the 
family  by  choosing  for  his  wife  Noend,  the  dauirh- 
ter  of  a  Shimite  ;  to  Eleazap  hep  favopite  son  she 
confides  a  dream  in  which  he  appears  as  king  and 
high  prie=:t ;  fop  she  looks  upon  him  as  the  hope  of 
Israel,  Joakim  arrives  from  Jerusalem  with  news 
of  the  death  of  the  high  pi  iest,  and  calls  on  Leah  to 
appoint  a  successor  from  among  her  family.  Judas 
refuses;  Eleazar  eao-erly  accepts;  but  lie  has  hard- 
ly received  Leah's  blessing',  when  the  Syrians  enter 
Modin  under  Gop2fias,  who  announces  tlie  captupe 
of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  name  of  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes  demands  pecognition  of  the  Greek  i^ods.  An 
altar  is  erected,  the  Syrians  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Pal- 
las Athenie.  and  already  the  Shimites  i^how  signs  of 
submission,  when  -Fudas  rushe'^  upon  the  altar,  de- 
stroys it,  and  stanrling  on  its  fra<rmpnts.  vows  that 
none  but  Jehovah  shall  be  worshipped  in  Israel. 
The  Jews  now  attack  the  Syrians;  Gor^rias  hastily' 
retreats,  and  Judas  sets  out  to  lead  the  Jews  a^jainst 
the  enemy. 

The  second  act  shows  ns  Judas  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  army  in  pursuit  of  the  Syrians.  But  the 
setting  sun  announces  the  nppponching  Sabbath; 
the  Jews,  regardless  of  theip  leader's  pcmonstpance, 
kneel  down  in  ppayep;  but  they  are  surprised  by 
the  Syrian",  and  a  g'eneral  massacre  ensues,  from 
which  Judas  alone  escapes.  Eleazar.  on  the  other 
hand,  has  g<ine  over  to  Antiochus;  under  the  name 
of  Phaon.  he  is  not  only  the  favorite  of  the  king, 
but  has  also  won  the  heart  of  his  daucrhter  Cleopa- 
tra ;  and  in  the  second  scene  we  find  him  and  Cleo- 
patra exchanging'  ardent  professions  of  love;  she 
tells  him  of  her  beautiful  2f<>  js  and  goddesses;  if  he 
will  worship  them,  he  shall  be  crowned  king  at  Je- 
rusalem ;  and  so  they  hasten  to  Antiochus.  for  to 
his  own  ambition  Phaon  is  ready  even  to  saepifiee 
his  faith.  The  third  scene  takes  us  a<rain  to  Modin. 
Leah  and  her  people  are  celebrating^  their  victoi'ies 
wdth  cymbals  and  dances;  but  the  thanksgiving  is 
interrupted  by  the  Shimites,  wlio  bring  tidinnrs  of 
the  massacre  of  Emaus.  They  accuse  Leah  of  hav- 
ing broui^ht  all  this  misepy  ui^on  the  people  ;  she  is 
seized,  and  tied  to  a  tpee ;  Joakim  and  Benjamin 
are  torn  awaj'  from  their  mother  to  be  handed  over 
to  Antiochus  as  hostao'es  ;  Leah  is  forsaken  by  all 
but  Noemi,  whom  she  had  hated  and  despised;  No- 
erai  saves  her,  and  she  speeds  to  the  Syrian  camp, 
hoping  to  obtain  from  Antiochus  the  release  of  her 
children. 

The  third  act  finds  Judas  in  the  beleaguered  city 
of  Jerusalem,  a  fugitive,  unknown,  and  aTxiousIy 
avoiding  the  people,  despairing  of  an  all  but  hope- 
less cause.  But  the  Jews  still  believe  in  him  as 
theip  leadep;  and  heaping  them  implope  Jehovah 
fop  his  peturn,  he  steps  fopward  ;  they  recognize 
him  ;  and  in  an  impassioned  appeal  he  enjoins  them 
to  make  a  Lupreme  etfoptand  arm  for  a  sally.  It  is 
hepe  that  Noi.-uii  finds  hep  husband  ;  from  his  '"Rose 
of  Sliaron  "  he  leapus  that  Eleazap  has  betrayed  his 
people,  that  Joakim  and  Benjamin,  and  even  his 
mother  are  at  the  mercy  of  Antiochus.  His  soul  is 
in  arms;   he  feels  that  Jehovah  has  chosen  him  to 


deliver  Israel,  and  sets  out  to  accomplish  his  sacped 
task.  The  8econ<l  scene  shows  us  Antiochus  in  his 
tent,  broodinf^  over  a  teprible  dream  in  which  he 
recognizes  an  evil  omen  from  the  gods.  Eleazap 
and  Cleop.itra  try  to  di-pe!  liis  fears  by  the  hrtpe  of 
an  easy  victory  ;  but  Gorgias  enters  and  announces 
that  the  Syrians  refuse  to  fight  against  the  Jews; 
and  presently  Leah  is  admitted.  She  implores  An- 
tio(  bus  to  release  hep  children  ;  she  offeps  hep  own 
life  to  save  them  ;  but  the  kinj^  is  immovable  ;  on- 
ly by  renouncin;g  their  fai;h  can  they  escape  di-aih 
by  the  fiame.s.  At  this  moment  Leah  recognizes 
Eleazar,  and  appe  dg  to  him  ;  but  even  bis  and 
Cleopatra's  intepcessinn  caruiot  move  Antiochus. 
The  (diildpcn  are  brought  in,  and  Leah  offers  to  die 
with  them.  But  Antiochus  has  reserved  a  more 
terrible  fate  for  her;  she  shall  see  her  children  die, 
Eleazar,  obeying  a  higher  influence,  vtduntarily 
.shares  the  fate  of  the  martyrs;  but  suddenly  the 
scene  darkens  ;  peals  of  thunder  tell  Antiochus  that 
he  is  pursued  by  the  Eumenides;  and  be  and  his 
followers  toke  to  flight.  Judas  is  approaehinu^  with 
his  victorious  apmy  ;  but  Leah  diey  in  ecstasy  be- 
fope  her  son.  and  Noemi  appeaps  on  the  sc-ne;  and 
amidst  ppais^s  to  Jehovah.  Judas  Maccabfeus 
receives  the  reward  of  his  valor  —  the  crown  of 
Israel. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  outline  that  the 
book  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  powerful  dra- 
ma ;  and  there  are  but  one  or  two  incidents  which 
seem  open  to  critici-m,  such  as  the  massacre  of  the 
Jews  in  the  second  act,  and  in  the  third  act  the 
somewhat  too  sudden  conversion  of  Eleazar.  followed 
by  the  precipitate  flight  of  Antiochus.  But  all  'he 
characters  are  po%vepfully  dpawn.  There  is  Leah, 
hep  intense  love  for  her  children,  combmed  with 
her  ambition  and  her  alnio^t  fanatic  religious  zf*al  ; 
there  is  the  noble  and  upright  character  of  the  Jew- 
ish hero,  as  opposed  to  the  weak  and  vacillating 
Eleazar  ;  Xoemi's  self  den  ving  h>ve,  and  the  idyllic 
charm  which  suppounls  this  '*  Rose  of  Sharon,"  as 
contrasted  wilh  the  aiisopbing  passion  and  dazzling 
beauty  of  Cleopatra  ;  the  Jews,  Shimites  and  Syri- 
ans always  taking  part  in  the  action,  and  all  opposed 
to  each  other;  and  there  is,  above  all,  the  strong 
contrast  between  riiiid  monotheism  and  the  softness 
of  Greek  worship.  Surely  the  most  ambitious  com- 
poser could  not  have  desired  a  greater  variety  of 
material  ! 

The  score  of"  The  Maccabees  "  strikes  ns  at  once 
as  a  very  remarkable  work.  It  was  feare'l  that  a 
dpama  so  aboimdinjr  in  sreat  contrasts  would  tempt 
the  compo'jep  into  a  displav  of  that  uneven  and  of- 
ten excessive  instpumentation  which  mars  the  effect 
of  some  of  his  earlieP  compositTons.  But  in  ""  The 
Maccabees"  Rubinstein  shows  himself  in  an  entipe- 
ly  new  a-pect.  His  individuality  strongly  asserts 
itself  in  this,  as  it  does  in  most  of  his  works;  nop 
can  we  fail  to  notice  throughout  the  opera  a  touch 
of  that  mystepious  power  inherent  in  the  music  of 
some  of  the  Slavic  races.  But  the  op>epa  reveals 
more;  it  shows  o-iginality  and  brilliancy  backed 
up  by  routine  and  e-reat  erudition  ;  there  are  no 
sig-us  <»f  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  an  over-excited  g-en- 
ius;  di!rnity  and  a  certain  classic  repose  pepvade 
the  whole;  and  even  in  the  toppent  and  tempest  of 
passion  he  sliows.  to  use  the  poet's  languai^e.  that 
temperance  which  irives  it  smoothness. 

The  features  which  Rubinstein's  opera  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  advanced  modern  school  are,  contin- 
uity of  action,  and  an  absence  of  "aria"  in  the 
strict  accep'ation  of  the  terra.  Its  distinctive  feat- 
upes.  on  the  othep  hand,  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows:— 

(1)  The  vocal  element  ppedominates  over  the  in- 
strumental. (2)  Both  harmony  and  instrumenta 
tion  ape  mapked  by  great  simplicit\-,  (3)  A  leading 
papt  is  assigned  to  the  chorus. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  as  regapds  the  vocal  and 
instrumental  tpeattnent  of  an  opera,  Rubinstein  fol- 
lows a  coupse  diametpically  opi^osed  to  that  marked 
out  by  the  Wagner  school.  Wagnep,  we  know,  pe- 
irapds  the  opchestra,  and  not  the  voice,  as  the  ppin- 
cipal  airent  of  expression  ;  and  the  chorus  but  sel- 
dom finds  a  place  in  such  works  i^s  the  "Xibelun-ien." 
And  now,  in  the  face  of  this  doctrine,  Rubinstein 
has  shown  in  his  "Maccabees" — what  indeed  the 
immortal  composep  of  "  Fidelio  "  taught  us  long  ago 
— that  it  is  quite  possible  to  ppoduce  great  and  ^qti- 
nine  effect  without  tpansferring-  the  eloquence  from 
the  stag-e  to  the  orchestra,  and  that  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble for  the  chorus  ti>  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
action.  The  introduction  to  tlie  opera  rather  tends 
to  the  oratorio  st^de  ;  the  recitative  is  bold,  and 
may  not  unjustly  be  descpibed  as  a  pupe^  form  of 
the  Meyerbeer  recitative;  the  few  duets  which  the 
composep  has  intpoduced,  such  as  the  love  duet  of 
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ARGUMENT. 


Comala,  the  daughter  of  Sarno,  King  of  lunistorc,  so  says  tradition,  entertained  a  violent  passion  for 
FinKal,  Kin"  of  Morven.  Fiii<ral  returned  her  love  ;  and  Comala,  clad  as  a  warrior,  followed  him  iu  an 
expedition  against  Caracul,  King  of  I.ochlin.  On  the  da}- of  battle,  on  tlie  shores  of  the  Carun,  Fiiigal 
leaves  her  on  a  height  whence  she  can  overlook  the  fight,  and  promises,  if  victorious,  to  return  at  evening. 
Comala,  full  of  anxious  forebodings,  awaits  Fingal's  return.  Amid  the  howling  of  the  storm,  the  spirits 
of  the  fathers  appear  to  her,  as  they  move  toward  the  battle-field  to  conduct  to  their  home  the  souls  of  the 
fallen  ;  siic  imagines  the  battle  lost,  and  Fingal  slain.  Overcome  with  grief,  Comala  dies. — Fingal  returns 
victorious,  with  songs  of  triumph,  and  learns  from  her  weeping  maidens  the  death  of  his  beloved;  lament- 
ing, he  bids  the  Bards  praise  her  in  song,  and  with  her  attendants  to  waft  her  departing  soul  with  hymns 
to  the  abodes  of  the  fathers. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Chorus  of  Bards  and  Warriors. 
On !  on  !  the  standar  J  upraise, 
Fingal  to  victory  leads, 
Follow  the  luave  kin;;  of  Morven. 
Fall  upon  ("araeul's  arinio3 
Like  spirits  of  ujiper  air  ; 
Follow  the  kin;;  of  the  lances, 
Challen;;e  the  tbctiicn  to  the  fi;;ht : 
Death  must  ye  fear  not,  fear  only  flight. 
Hear  the  vniees  of  the  fathers  ! 
Loud  ]icals  the  horn — on  to  the  fipht ! 
l''re  inornin;;  dawns  shall  ("aracul  tail 
Before  the  brave  king  of  Morven. 

Flnqal. — Yet  to  day  will  I  destroy  this  proud  Kind's  might ; 

this  day  his    hlooil  sliall  minfrle  with   Carun's    limpid  waters  ; 

the  hills  the   dreadful  shout  reeeho,   when   he  ami  all  his  host 

in  battle  perish.     As  leaf  by  the  wind, before  mine  arm  the  foe 

shall  scatter.   Comala  !  ere  yet  the  night  is  ended,  I  will  return 

/to  thee.     Farewell,   thou  beloved  !  fear  thee   not,    for  I  am  in 

V  league   with    Victory    and  with    Love.      Ere  yet    the  morning 

jdavvns  shall  Caracul' fall,  and  I  return  to  thee. 

Comala. — Farewell,  thou  light  of  my  soul !  There  is  no  ray 
my  path  to  illumine  :  all  around  me  is  veiled  in  night.     O  Fin- 
gal, inav  the  fathers  protect  thee!    and  fall'st  thou,  then  here 
\upon  tins  mountain  I  die.     Farewell  ! 

Chortis  of  Warriors. 
On  !  on  !  the  standard  upraise, 
Fingal  to  victory  leads. 
Follow  the  brave  king  of  Morven. 
Challenge  the  focraen,  &c.,  &c. 

Comala. — My  hopes,  my  fond  dreams  are  all  departed,  and 
nought  but  peril  remains.  O,  dreadful  is  the  stillness  ;  noth. 
iug  I  hear,  nought  but  the  distant  stream  that  yonder  mur- 
murs ;  nothing  I  see,  save  dark  and  frowning  clouds  that 
lower  in  the  heavens.  My  hopes,  my  fond  dreams  arc  all 
departed. 

Dtrsaqrena,  Meiifoma  and  Chorus  of  Virqins. — Sorrow  not, 
why  art  thou  weeping  !  Fingal  yet  lives,  the  brave.  O  why 
dost  thou  tremble  for  him,  who  no  fear  doth  know  ?  O  sor- 
row not ! 


Comala. — My  hopes,  my  fond  dreams  arc  all  departed  ! 

Dersagrcna. — Sec!  yonder  sits  Comala,  and  gazes  into  the 
vale  where  they  were  marching;  sorrow  and  doubt  her  eye 
doth  sadden.  Come,  Mclicoma,  and  strive  with  your  song  to 
cheer  her  spirit. 

Mclicoma. — So  let  us  then  sing  her  a  .song  of  Fingal's 
exploits,  till  echo  come  from  the  hills  of  Morven. 

B.vi.HD. — Versayretia. 
From  Lochlin  came  to  hattio 
Suaran,  the  haughty  knight. 
Over  the  rolling  billow. 
On  Morven's  jilain  to  fight. 
For  Fingal's  life-blood  thirsting. 
He  vowed  revenge  to  take, 
And  came  for  land  and  sceptre 
With  him  the  lance  to  break. 

Meliroma  and  Chorus  of  Virgins. 
O  hcar'st  thou,  Comala,  what  Fingal  hath  done, 
Whom  foe  ne'er  yet  hath  vanished  > 

Dcrsagrena. 
The  storm  raged  over  the  mountain, 
The  storm  raged  over  the  plain  ; 
Suaran,  in  jewelled  armor. 
Sought  the  br.avc  king  of  Morven. 
High  on  the  mountain,  all  armed, 
Stood  Fingal,  a  flash  in  the  night; 
Came  king  Suaran  to  meet  him, 
All  ready  was  he  to  tight. 

Chorus. — O  hear'st  thou,  Comala,  &c 

Dersagrena. 
As  sinks  the  moon  in  the  waters, 
So  sank  bereft  of  life 
The  king,  his  bloo<i  fast  flowing, 
And  bitterly  rued  the  strite. 
They  fled  like  deer  o'er  the  meadow, 
Pursued  by  the  huntsman  bold  ; 
For  there  in  his  jeweled  armor 
Lay  he  all  dead  and  cold. 

Chorus. — 0  hear'st  thou,  Comala,  tc. 


Comala. — Still,  all  now  is  hiisliM,  no  sountl  is  heard,  save 
the  ronr  of  the  stream  ;  dnrkness  veils  the  niuuntaiu  heights, 
tieo  there,  Melieoina,  what  is't  near  yonder  wood,  that  so 
quiekly  moves  ?  Oh  !  woe  is  me  !  Is  it  not  one  of  Fingal'a 
warriors  1 


Meticoma. — 0   banish   thine  anxious   vision. 
thou  seest,  swift  darting  through  the  vale. 

Coninhi. — See  yc  the  pale  moving,'  shadows  ] 
how  they're  hovering  o'er  us.  The  liglitning 
awful  forms  apijronehing. 


•Tis 


[iant-likel    See 
did  reveal  their 


Lkrsaqrena- — 0  Comala,  what  thon  seest  are  no  spirit  forms, 
but  rocky  cliffs  illumined  by  tlie  lightning's  Hash. 

Comala. — Where  art  thou,  Fingal  ?  All  around  me  night 
draweth  on.  Hear  ye  not  wild  distant  tumult,  the  cry  of  woe, 
the  clash  of  armor  ?  They  fly  now,  they  come  in  their 
hurried  flight. 

Dersaqrena  and  Mclicovia. — It  is  the  storm  amid  the  tree- 
tops  howling,  and  from  the  distant  hills  the  echoes  answer. 

Cojnala. — Say  why,  O  stream,  is  thy  wave  erimson'd  in 
'blood?  Lone  are  thy  shores  now  and  forsaken;  sUirabers 
Fingal  the  brave?  0  daughter  of  night,  look  down  from 
thy  throne  in  the  sky,  that  I  may  see  by  thy  bright  ray  the 
I  glitter  of  his  corslet.  <_)r  else,  shall  thou,  O  death,  be 
'  welcome.  Thou  light  of  the  fiithers,  come  and  show  me  the 
1  hero  in  death  reposing. 

Chorus  of  Virgins. — Madly  rages  the  storm — come,  let  us 
fly,  ero  death  o'ertake  us  in  the  lightning's  flash.     See  how 
,  the  pale  shadows  of  the  slain  arc  gliding  by ;  woe  to  us,  when 
Hhe  conquering  foe  shall  approach. 

Chorus  of  Spirits. 

AVe  wander  in  the  storm  o'er  plain. 
Thro'  cloud  and  mist  our  pathway  leads  us  : 
We  guide  them  to  the  fathers'  home. 
The  heroes  in  the  battle  fallen. 

Where  the  battle  joined 

In  valley,  on  height. 

There  rest  we  and  call  them, 

There  summon  and  welcome 

Each  one  that  falls. 

Comala. 

/Ye  spirits  of  the  fathers. 

Tell  me  each  one  that  falls, 

But  Fingal  not ! — 

What  whisper  they  ■?  what  say  they  ? 
I  Oh  woe !  he  hath  fallen,  he  is  no  more, 
'  0  why,  ye  spirits,  appear  ye  to  me  ! 

Chorus  of  Spirits, 
The  battle's  rage  is  past  and  o'er, 
In  combat  fell  the  warrior  prince, 
\Aud  now  his  shade  is  homeward  fleeing. 


Comala. 
O  would  I  were  sitting  by  Carun's  waters ! 
O  that  I  my  tears  with  its  wave  might  mingle! 
Full  of  sorrow,  in  youth  now  I  follow 
Thee  to  the  grave  where  thou  sleepest. 
Shade  of  Fingal,  that  dwcU'st  in  the  clouds, 
Hover  o'er  me  !  O  come  ! 
Comala  follows  thee ! 

Chorus  of  Warriors. 
Escaped  is  the  foe's  wild  tumult, 
His  steed  treads  no  more  on  the  mountain; 
Before  Fingal's  arm  they  have  fled. 


As  thunder  doth  roll  in  the  heavens. 

As  o'er  the  jilain  Imwls  the  tempest, 

So  raged  in  hi8  fury  Morven  ! 

From  the  hills  comes  the  glad  shout  of  victory  I 

Anti  armor  'gainst  armor  is  clashing. 

All  stained  iu  Caracul's  blood. 

Chorus  of  Virgins. 
O  cease  your  song  of  triumph  now. 
Ye  knights  of  Fingal,  still,  O  still  I 
The  foe  hath  fled  before  your  arm, — 
But  mourn  for  us  and  you  ! 

yiri'/iil. 
Why  doth  your  song  thus  lament  ? 
The  foe  hath  fled  before  mine  arm  ! 
The  battle  sing  by  Carun's  flood, 
•    Till  echo  reach  yon  mountain  height 
Where  Comala  waits  for  me. 

C/fOruS. 
O  cease  thy  song  of  triumph  now. 
For  ne'er  shalt  thou  see  Comala! 
In  grief  for  thee  her  spirit  fled, 
0  mourn  for  us  and  you  ! 

Fingal. 
O  Comala  ! 

The  foe  hath  fled  before  mine  arm, 
The  storm  is  o'er,  the  sun  breaks  forth ; 
But  thou,  light  of  my  soul, 
O  Comala,  art  lying  dead  and  cold 
In  the  grave. 

Let  me  see  now  my  beloved. 
Show  mo  where  the  fair  one  sleeps  ; 
Pale  and  lifeless  is  she  now 
Whom  I  so  dearly  loved. 

Cliorus. — 0  mourn  ! 

Fingal. 
O  would  thou  mightst  live  nsonce  thou  didst  live  ! 
Would  I  might  hear  the  gentle  tones 
Of  thy  voice,  O  Comala  ! 

Chorus. — 0  mourn  !  mourn  Comala  ! 

Fingal. 
O'er  the  mountain  must  I  wander, 
Forsaken  day  and  night ! 
No  more  thro'  the  forest  shalt  thou  walk. 
No  more  by  the  mountain  stream. 

Chorus. — 0  mourn  ! 

Fingal. — 0  would  thou  mightst  live,  &c. 

Choi-us. — 0  mourn,  mourn  Comala  ! 

Fingal. 
Strike  now  your  harp  strings,  and  raise  your  song. 
Sing,  ye  maids  of  Morven,  sing,  ye  bards, 
Comala's  praise;  waft  her  with  song. 
Above  to  the  fathers'  dwelling. 

Chonis  of  Bards  and  llrgins. 
From  their  cloud-homo  above. 
Spirits  ancestral  arc  w.itching. 
And  lightnings  around  her  are  flashing.        .     ' 
AVhen  resounds  o'er  the  meadow  her  call? 
When  comes  she  for  the  chase  from  the  moantaia  1 
Moonbeams  are  bearing  aloft 
The  soul  of  the  maiden. 
Send  us  thine  image  in  visions  bright, 
And  lighten  our  sorrow  ; 
Comfort  our  sorrowing  hearts. 
Borne  on  the  moonbeams  now  arises 
The  soul  of  the  maiden  departing  ; 
The  shades  of  the  'j'liers  are  calling.  ■  .    .  ■ 
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Eleazar  and  Cleopatra  in  the  second  act.  and  Judas 
and  Nooini's  dnet  in  (lie  tliird,  are  rcmarkalilc  for 
their  Ivric  l)caiitv  ;  ami  every  act  rises  with  rhetor- 
ic j)rfcisinn  to  ils  elinuix.  which  in  every  instance 
ia  reached  by  the  cliorus  taking  up  tiie  suhject  im- 
mediately preceding;  thus,  in  the  first  act,  Judas 
declaring  the  glory  of  Jeiiovah  after  destroying  the 
altar  of  Palla:^  Athena^ ;  in  the  second  act  Leah's 
thank'^giving ;  in  the  third,  the  Jeh's  recognizing 
Mftccaba^ns — all  these  are  scenes  which,  by  the  bold- 
ness ond  ixrand''ur  of  svrnphonic  treatiin-nt.  tell 
wilh  irrei^istil)le  force.  There  is  perhaps  l)Ut  one 
feature  in  the  o])cra  wJiich  seems  to  invite  criticism. 
Rubinstein  has  introduced  one  or  two  Hebrew  mel- 
odies, such  as  Leah's  "  Adtmai  Shnddai,"  in  the  first., 
and  a  kind  of  thanksgiving  strain  in  the  seconcl  act. 
They  are  uni]ueslioiiabIy  highly  effective;  but  it 
has  been  remarked  tliat,  considering  how  very  un- 
reliable ia  the  traditi  ii  as  to  what  original  Hetrew 
meloilies  rcjdly  were,  it  was  hardly  judicious  to 
drag  into  the  opera,  as  it  were /rt'//e  fAw^/cwj-,  strains 
winch  he  probably  discovered  among  the  forgotten 
lore  of  some  ancient  synagogue.  That,  however,  is 
n  question  of  minor  importance,  on  whirh  diversity 
of  opinion  can  exist  ;  il  does  not  affect  lh<*  excellence 
of  this  remarka'  le  work  as  a  whole  ;  and  the  mas- 
terly treatment  of  a  grand  subject,  the  boldness  of 
conceptictn,  the  consistency  with  which  he  has 
avoided  mere  theatrical  effects  by  rigidly  subordi- 
nating torm  to  substance  ; — all  these  are  merits  the 
more  to  be  extolled  as  he  has  earned  them  in  a  field 
which  is  couipirativel V  new  to  him.  His  "  Macca- 
bees "  has  been  prtjduced  in  lierlin  and  I'rague  ;  his 
"  Nero"  has  been  accepted,  and  is  repi>rted  to  be 
in  rehear-al  in  Vienna;  and.  what  is  perhajis  the 
most  severe  test  of  nil,  the  dours  of  the  (Jewandhaus, 
of  Leipzig,  have  been  thrown  oj)en  to  him  and  his 
"  Paradise  Lost." 

iJut  the  production  of  snch  a  WfirU  taxes  to  the 
utmost  the  resources  men  of  an  opera  «uch  as  that 
of  Berlin.  Tliere  were  rumors  of  n  liitr-li  at  the 
time,  and  the  i^rcat  vocal  diniculties  of  the  svAn-v  had 
probably  something  to  do  with  it.  And  Leah's  is 
certainly  a  part  siu-h  as  probably  never  before  fell 
to  the  lot  of  an  alto  ;  it  requires  un  artist  of  Marie 
Brandt's  excevilional  ability  and  powers  of  enilur- 
ance  to  do  it  justice.  1  know  of  no  baritone  who 
surpasses,  or  even  equals  Bi-tz  ;  hi-i  gi:;Hntic  voice 
ami  pttwerfid  iigure  alike  tower  above  boih  cliorus 
and  oi  chestra ;  and  there  is  somet!  ing  sublinie  in 
this  man.  as  with  fiery  eloquence  he  pours  forth 
tho-e  majestic  declamatory  passai^es  in  wdueh  tiie 
Jewish  heio,  tiirhtinc:  ff^r  a  sacred  cause,  rises  to  the 
very  sumniit  of  his  ent'iusia-^m.  Truly,  tliis  is  nn 
ideal  Maccab  ens  !  The  ]ierf<u'niance  is  in  every 
respect  ex<'iii[)lary  ;  for  the  opera  is  mounted  with 
great  magnificence,  and  with  all  that  artistic  care 
which  the  manngers  never  fail  to  bestow  (m  the 
jiroduction  of  a  work  lik'dy  to  add  to  the  lustre  of 
the  temple  of  art  m/frr  den  I.ixih'ii.  Kubiu'^tein 
BUperint ended  personally  the  first  iierformance, 
and  honors  fidl  thick  upon  him.  The  opera  has, 
since  then,  been  repeated  regularly  almost  every 
month,  and  it  is  only  quite  r 'cer"Jy  that  the  com- 
poser met  with  an  even  more  enthu'-iastic  reception 
in  Prague  on  the  first  juoduetion  of  "  Tlie  Macca- 
bees "  in  that  citv.  (_'.  P.  S. 


**  Joshua." 

AN    ACCOUNT    OK    ONE    OF    ttANDEL's    LEAST    KNOWN 
WORKS. 

[From  (he  Courin:) 
The  Ilaudel  and  Hnydu  Sc^ciety  will  perform  at  it«  five 
hundred  and  ninety-third  concert,  to  be  Ki\en  on  Easter 
Sunday,  the  coiicludinc;  concert  of  itssixty-tlrst  season, 
Hai^del's  oratorio  of  Joshua,  this  being  its  first  perform- 
ance in  America.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  the  work, 
as  a  whole,  has  been  suffered  to  remain  so  long  in  neg- 
lect, as  the  records  of  the  societA' show  that  several  of 
the  chonise^  and  solos  have  been  sung  from  time  to 
time  at  its  concerts,  two  choruses  having  been  olTered 
as  early  m  its  history  as  18IG.  at  its  sc'-ond  public  con- 
cert. Joshua  is,  like  Jud'i.t  Maccabtxux,  a  military  and 
warlike  drama.  The  text  is  in  verse— it  would  be  akin 
to  flattery  to  call  it  poetry— and  was  supplied  by  T.  Mo- 
rell,  who  was  also  the  author  of  the  book  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabcvMs,  and  also  of  a  sort  of  patchwork  made  up  of  airs 
from  Handel's  work  produced  by  Smith,  Handel's 
amanuensis,  after  the  death  of  his  great  master,  in 
17(ii).  entitled  Oideon,  Morell,  who  died  in  1784,  aged  73 
years,  was  a  clergyman,  a  man  of  learning,  and  an  in- 
dustrious writer,  his  pen  having  aided  him  in  earning, 
in  addition  to  the  income  derived  from  a  s:nall  benefice, 
a  respectable  livelihood.  The  wordsof  Alexatohr Balus, 
Theodora,  Jephtha,  The  Triumph  of  Time,  and,  presuma- 


bly, the  The  Occasional  Oratorio,  were  also  from  his  pen. 
The  name  of  ."Morell.  recalls  the  following  stori,-  illustra- 
tive of  Handel's  violent  temper:  One  day,  Morell  repre- 
sented to  Handel  that  the  music  of  an  air  did  not  exact- 
ly render  the  sense  of  the  words;  whereupon  Handel  in- 
stantly tlew  into  a  most  foolish  passion,  and  cried  out, 
with  the  anger  of  insulted  pride:  '*  Vat,  you  teach  me 
music!  De  music,  sir,  ish  good  music.  It  is  your  notes 
ish  bad.  Hear  de  passage  again,"  repeating  it  vehem- 
ently on  the  harpsichord.  "  Dere;  go  you,  make  words 
to  dat  music."  Handel  wrote  Jonhwi  July  19  to  August 
19,  1747.  being  then  in  his  sixty-third  year,  and  it  was 
first  performed  during  the  following  year.  The  f(dIow- 
ing  is  the  argument: 

Paut  I.  The  children  of  Israel  celebrate  their  mirac- 
ulous pa.ssage  over  the  river  Jordan,  and  their  entrance 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  under  the  guidance  of  Joshua. 
Joshua  receives  from  an  angel  his  commi'-sion  to  go  up 
at^aiiist  J  richo,  and  prepare  the  people  for  the  attack. 
The  mulu.il  attachment  of  Othniel  and  .\chsah,  and  the 
departure  of  Othniel  to  join  in  the  war  against  Jericho. 

Part  II.  The  destruction  of  the  City  of  Jericho.  The 
feast  of  the  passover  kept.  Tidings  brought  of  the  de- 
feat of  Israel  at  Ai.  Joshus  rouses  the  people  to  renew 
the  attack.  Othniel  le-visits  Achsah.  Her  father,  Ca- 
leb, di-Jini'^scs  hun  to  the  war  in  defence  of  the  Gibeon- 
ites,  ttie  iillic;  (if  Nr.ud.  Joslma  and  Iiis  army  rescue 
fiibcnn  from  thr-  five  confederate  kini;s  of  the  Aiuorites, 
The  mir.ii  Ic  of  the  snn  and  moon  being  stayed  in  their 
course  during  the  battle. 

Pap.t  III.  The  wars  having  terminated,  the  i>eople 
celebrate  the  praises  of  Jo^-hua.  He  allots  to  Caleb  the 
portion  of  the  1  md  which  has  been  promised  him  by 
Moses.  The  gratitude  of  Caleb  and  the  members  of  his 
tribe.  Caleb  promises  to  bestow  his  daui^hter  Achsah 
(III  whoever  sh;dl  sutuliw  the  city  «.f  Dclur.  The  trisk 
undiutaken  by  Othniel.  fur  avIkisc  success  the  aid  of  the 
Almighty  is  invoked,  Olhuii'l's  iriumjdiant  return  from 
vie  on".  '  Kcc'-ives  the  reward  of  his  v;ilr»r.  The  happy 
condition  of  the  people,  and  their  grateful  ascription  <if 
jiraise  to  the  Ahnighty. 

Joshua  abounds   in   instances  of  Hanrlel's   dramatic 
power.     The  gentler  p.assiou   even   is  deiucted  in  t 
song  by  Othniel  in  reply  to  the  jironiise  of  Caleb  to  gi 
his  (laughter,  Achnah,  to  whoever  shall  t^ike  the  city  of 
Deliir.    *'  The  city  is  thine,"  cries  Othniel: 
Place  danger  around  me, 
Tlie  storm  I'll  despise; 
What  arms  shall  confound  mo, 
When  Aclisah's  the  prize? 

A  specimen  of  sound-i>ainting  is  cited  by  Hawkins  as 
follows:  "  He  has  endeavored,  by  the  harmony  of  one 
long,  extended  note,  to  impress  upon  the  imagination  of 
his  hearers,  the  Idea  of  the  great  luminary  of  the  uni- 
verse arrested  in  his  course  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make 
them  hear  the  sun  stand  still."  Handcr.n  biograi>her, 
SchcnUdier,  admits  that  Joshua  may  he  reproached  with 
having  too  many  recitativep,  but  claims  that  it  also  con- 
tains many  supreme  beauties.  He  .says:  "  Achsah's  air, 
*  Hark,  'tis  the  linnet,'  with  a  simple  accompaniment  of 
the  violin  and  fiute,  is  charmingly  graceful,  and  will  al- 
ways be  certain  of  its  effect.  I  am  surprised  that  con- 
cert singers  do  not  avail  themselves  of  it.  *  Heroes, 
when  with  glon,'  burning,'  is  one  of  tho.^o  valiant  and 
heroic  inspirations  in  which  Handel  excelled.  In  the 
march  there  is  an  admirable  mingling  of  religious  feel- 
ing with  martial  audacity.'*  Shielii.  one  of  the  veterans 
of  English  music,  says,  in  his  theoretical  book  entitled 
Introduction  a  f  Harmony  :  "Travelling  from  London  to 
Taplow  with  the  father  of  modern  harmony  [Haydn], 
and  having,  during  the  preceding  evening,  ob.served  his 
countenaiu'e  expressing:  rapturous  astonishment  during 
the  concert  of  ancient  music.  I  embracc(l  the  fa\'orable 
opportunity  of  asking  bin;  how  he  estimated  the  chonis 
in  Joshua,  'The  nations  tremble.*  The  reply  was,  he 
had  long  been  acquainted  with  ransic,  but  never  knew 
half  its  powers  before  he  heard  it,  and  he  was  perfectly 
certain  that  only  one  inspired  author  ever  did.  or  ever 
would,  pen  so  sul)lime  a  composition."  To  make  this 
wonderful  chorus  known  in  foreign  cities,  where  English 
oratorios  are  not  collected,  Mr.  Shield  has  given  the 
score  of  it  in  his  work  but  regrets  that  his  limits  would 
not  allow  the  insertion  of  its  impressive  introducton.- 
air,  "  Glory  to  God."  Another  air  in  Jo-ihua,  "Powerful 
guardians,"  had  an  immense  and  deserved  success.  It 
was  afterward  added,  in  a  detached  leaf,  to  the  hand- 
books oi  Judas  Maccabaua  and  of  Joseph.     *     •    *    * 

The  characters  of  the  oratorio  are  as  follows:  Joshua 
[tenor],  leader  of  the  Israelites;  Caleb  [bass],  a  niler  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah;  Othniel  [tenor  or  altoj  a  youthful 
warrior,  betrothed  to  Achsah;  Achsah  [soprano],  daugh- 
ter of  Caleb ;  an  Angel  [soprano],  who  brin^js  to  Joshua 
his  commission.  The  following  are  the  soloists  engaged 
for  the  Easter  performance:  Mrs.  Jennie  Van  Zandt, 
Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps,  Mr.  Joseph  3Iass,  and  Mr.  My- 
ron W.  "Whitney.  Mr.  Zerrahn  w  ill  direct  the  perform- 
ance, and  Mr.  Lang  will  be  the  organist  of  the  occasion. 
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Recent  Concerts. 

To  keep  the  chain  complete  our  record  must  go 
back  some  weeks,  beginning  with 

Mr.  B.  J.  Laxg's  two  concerts  at  Mechanics  Hall, 
on  Thnrsiiay  afternoons,  March  23  anil  SO.  His 
programmes  were  unique,  the  distinctive  feature  be- 
ing the  great  prominence  given  to  the  French  com- 
poser who  has  excited  so  much  interest  here  of  late, 
Camille  Saint-Saens,  organist  at  tho  Madeleine  in 
Taris.  a  musician  thoroughly  trained  in  the  best 
classical  school,  at  home  in  Bach,  and  with  a  streak 
of  genins  in  him.  German  publishers,  like  Leuckart 
of  Leipzig,  accept  his  works,  although  he  is  not 
wholly  free  from  French  sensationalism.  The  sen- 
sation at  all  events  has  been  a  fresh  one,  and  the  in- 
dividuality seems  unafTocted.  On  his  visit  to  Eu- 
rope last  summer  Mr.  Lang  was  commissioned  by 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association  to  procure,  for  its 
Library  anil  its  Concerts,  some  of  the  principal  com- 
positions of  Saint  Saims;  and  of  the  collection  which 
he  brought  tliere  have  figured  in  the  Symphony 
Concerts:  1.  the  second  piano  concerto  (jila^-cd  liv 
Mr.  Lang) ;  2.  tlie  concerto  for  'cello  (Mr.  Wulf 
Fries) ;  and  3.  the  most  important  of  his  Symphon- 
ic poems,  "  Phaeton."  .Theodore  Thomas  also  has 
brought  out  two  of  tlie  minor  symphonic  poems: 
Lf  R/mrf  iVOmpltnh  and  the  Dnnse  Macabre.  More- 
over in  Von  Buelow's  programmes  there  was  an  in- 
teresting string  Quartet  by  this  (to  th?  American 
public)  new  composer.  So  th.it  the  musical  season 
of  our  city  has,  for  better  or  for  worse,  liad  a  pro- 
nounced flavor  of  Saint-Saensism.  And  now  again, 
bi  these  two  programmes  of  our  very  popular  pian- 
ist, more  than  tlic  lion's  share  has  been  given  to 
compositions  and  arrangements  by  Saint-Saens. 
The  first  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Variations  for  two  I'lano-Fortcs,  on  a  theme  Iiv 

lirptlioviMi.  Op.  T> Saint-fi.iens 

Mr.  .\rtliur  W.  Fonte  and  Mr.  )!.  .J.  Lang. 

,«Uinil)..r  Souk,  O]).  1 Robert  Pranz 

Miss  It.T  Welsh. 

o  [  Larpo  from  The  Fiflh  Son;tta IJach 

■g  I  Overture  in  th.-  Twiiitv-Iiijilith  Cantata Bach 

,~    ;  Air  from  tlie  Tliirtietll  Cantatri JIach 

I  -(  G;ivotte  from  the  Sixth  .Sonata liach 

-  I  Polonaise,   ) 

.2     March,         J  Op.  C Saran 

%  I  Waltz,  ) 

Mr.  Ii.  .T.  Lane. 

Pont:,  "  L'Arhlie," Mozart 

Miss  Ita  Welsh. 

(.'oncerto  Xo.  2,  in  G  minor.  Op.  22 Saint-Saene, 

Anilante  sostenuio— Allegro  scherzando — 

I'resto. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

Tlie  theme  of  Beethoven,  ou  which  Saint-Sacns 
has  made  masterly  Variations  for  two  pianos,  is 
that  of  the  Trio  (after  the  Minuet),  in  the  Sonata  in 
E  flat.  Op.  31,  >'o.  3.  These  Variations  seemed  to 
us  to  be  modelled  in  some  respects  upon,  or  sug- 
gested by,  Beethoven's  own  remarkable  Variations 
(/lis  Op.  35)  for  one  piano  on  a  theme  from  the  Era- 
rca.  Like  them  they  are  developments  of  ideal  con- 
tents, character,  rather  than  mere  mechanical  and 
ornamental  "  variations,"  and  abound  in  rich  con- 
trasts both  in  rh\-thm,  liarmony  and  sentiment, 
holding  up  the  one  theme  in  the  light  of  shifting 
moods.  Like  these,  the}'  end  with  an  elaborate 
fugue.  They  are  difficult,  but  were  exceedingly 
well  executed,  and  the  impression  was  so  good  that 
one  would  welcome  the  first  opportunity  of  hearing 
them  again. 

The  four  selections  from  Bach  are  tronscriptions 
by  .Saint-Saens.  The  first  and  fourth  are  from  the 
Six  Sonatas  composed  by  Bach  for  A'iolin  without 
accompaniment.  Admirable  works,  full  of  ideal 
beauty  and  consummate  art,  and  still  a  study  for 
the  foremost  violinists  of  the  present  day.  Indeed 
the  Violin  melody  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  virtu- 
ally complete  in  itself,  carr3'ing  its  own  harmony 
along  with  it.     But  they  are  published  with  a  very 
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boftiitiful  and  sjTn])nt.hoti(;  pianoforte  ni-compani- 
mont.  b_y  Soluimann  ;  to  hoar  tliem  in  tliat  form,  \s 
a  far  hiijher  pleasure  than  to  listen  to  tlie  host  pos- 
sible transcription,  and  no  doubt  this  by  Saint-Sa- 
ena  is  a  fine  one.  The  Larffo  (in  F)  has  a  most 
lovely  flowinjj  melody,  gentle,  thoughtful  and  se- 
rene, bringing  a  spell  of  sweet  peace  over  one  who 
truly  listens.  The  Oavnttr  (in  E),  in  Rondo  form, 
is  one  of  the  brightest,  freshest,  most  naive  and  pir|- 
uant  of  the  many  charming  movements  in  that  old 
dance  form  which  are  found  in  Bach's  various 
Suites,  Sonatas,  etc.,  and  justified  its  place  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  group.  The  Overture  to  the  28th 
Cantata  (the  29th  must  be  (he  one  meant,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  Bach-Gcsfllxchaffs  edition)  is  a 
brilliant  Prrsio  movement  in  D  major,  of  very  much 
the  same  character  with  the  opening  of  the  Mar/nifi- 
cnl.  It  is  scored  originally  for  three  trumpets,  two 
oboes,  string  quartet,  tympani  and  organ  obligato  ; 
and  was  here  so  arranged  and  so  played  as  to  malce 
a  very  enlivening  piano  piece.  The  Cantata  is  one 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise. — The  Air  from  the  30th 
Cantata  is  one  of  those  wliich  Robert  Franz  has  ar- 
ranged with  jiiano  accf>mpanimcnt  (No.  1  in  the 
set  of  nine),  preceded  by  a  short  recitative  :  "  The 
herald  conies,  announcing  the  King."  The  Air  is  in 
A,  Andante  con  mofo, — n  tender  and  melodious  ex- 
hortation, in  which  a  very  winning  syncopated  mo- 
tive alternates  in  a  curious  manner  with  extended 
passages  in  triplets.  The  first  words,  which  we 
will  not  venture  to  translate,  are  : 

Komnit,  ihr  angefocht'  nen  Siinder, 

Eilt  und  lauft,  ihr  Adamskinder, 
Euer  Heiland  rnft  und  schreit. 

Kommet,  ihr  verirrten  .Schafe, 

Stehet  auf  vora  Siindenschlafe, 
Denn  jetzt  ist  die  Gnaden  Zeit. 

These  four  little  pieces,  well  contrasted  as  lo  key 
and  character,  and  thoughtfully  interpreted  with 
due  discrimination  of  expression,  gave  general 
pleasure  and  helped  to  increase  the  growing  inter- 
est in  Bach. 

Any  new  contribution  from  Saran  (Franz's  friend 
and  pupil)  is  sure  to  be  listened  to  with  eagerness  ; 
but  these  three  little  pieces  (Polonaise,  March  and 
Waltz,  op.  fi),  tlthough  pleasing  and  not  without  a 
certain  individual  flavor,  seem  to  us  slight  and 
commonplace  compared  to  what  he  has  given  us  be- 
fore ;  yet  they  will  have  charm  for  many. 

The  brilliant  and  original  Concerto  by  Saint-Sa- 
ens  lost  not  a  little  of  its  effect  in  the  absence  of  an 
orchestra;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  pianoforte 
part,  heard  in  a  smaller  room,  and  played  with  the 
same  consummate  master)^  as  before,  with  the  ac 
companiments  well  sketched  in  upon  a  second  piano 
by  Mr.  Foote,  was  a  vivid  reminder  of  the  first  per- 
formance, and  was  warmly  appreciated. 

Miss  Welsh  sang  Tieck's  "  Slumber  Song  "  to 
Franz's  exquisite  music,  very  sweetly,  with  delicate 
refined  expression,  but  her  voice  sounded  to  us  more 
thin  and  childlike  than  it  has  done  at  its  best.  The 
simplicity  of  Mozart's  melody  was  lost  in  the  effort 
to  express  too  much  ;  it  became  sentimental ;  a  sing 
er  of  so  much  promi.se,  and  so  musical  a  nature, 
must  be  on  her  guard  against  that  danger  ;  respon- 
.sive  audiences  are  too  apt  to  mislead  in  that  direc- 
tion.— The  second  programme  follows  : 

Trio  in  F  major.  Op.  18,  for  Piano-Forte,  Violin 

and  Violoncello Saint-Saens 

Mr.  August  Fries,  Mr.  Wul£  Fries  and  Mr. 
B.J.  Lang. 

Bong :  "  Meine  Kuh'  ist  hin." Scliubert 

IVIiss  Lillian  Bailey. 
Air  from  the  Thirty-Sixth  Cantata Bach 

Chorus  from  the  Thirtieth  Cantata Bach 

Fugue  in  E  major  (well  tempered clavi'd). Bach 

I  I    Gavotte  fiom  the  Second  Sonata Bach 

^  1    Andante  from  Concerto  No. l,op. 17.  .Saint-Saens 
Song,  "  Murmelndes  Liiftchen,  BlUthenwiud,'' 

Jensen 

Concerto  in  B  ilatminor.  Op.  23 Tschaikowsky 

Andante  non  troppo  maestoso— Allegro  con  spir- 

ito— Andante  seinplice— Allegro  vivace  assai — 

Allegro  con  fuoco. 
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The  Trio  by  Saint-Saens,  of  which  this  was  our 
fir.st  and  only  hearing,  is  classical  in  form,  free  from 
extravagance,  poetic  and  felii^itous  in  its  sugges- 
tions, and  for  the  mo.st  part  light  and  delicate  in 
treatment.  The  first  movement  (Allegro  vivace) 
has  an  airy,  playful  theme,  a  passing  breath  of  air, 
first  caught  by  the  'cello,  then  the  violin,  then  the 
piano  takes  it,  and  it  develops  in  a  most  graceful, 
genial  and  artistic  manner,  showing  that  the  com- 
poser has  the  master  facnlty  of  making  much  out 
of  slight  materials.  The  Amlante  (in  A  minor)  has 
a  serious,  impressive,  ballad-like  character,  yielding 
at  length  to  an  episode  in  the  major,  of  a  quicker 
movement,  and  in  altogether  sweeter  and  more  gra- 
cious mood,— a  continuous  legato  melody  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  strings,  while  the  piano  furnishes  a 
gentle  harp-like  figure  of  accompaniment.  The 
Scherzo  (Presto)  seems  for  some  measures  a  mere 
random  touching  of  a  few  single  notes,  careless  and 
impromptu,  but  growing  into  a  theme,  into  a  con- 
sistent movement  beautiful  and  fascinating.  The 
final  Allegro  still  retains  the  character  of  lightness 
and  is  a  fit  conclusion  to  the  whole;  there  are  fe- 
licitous ideas  in  it,  and  we  are  inclined  to  call  it  the 
most  interesting  movement  in  the  Trio,  which  was 
very  finely  rendered. 

Four  more  transcriptions  from  Bach  !  The  Air  is 
from  the  Advent  Cantata:  "  Schwingt  freudig 
euch  empor,"  a  broad  and  flowing  melody  for  the 
Soprano,  to  the  words :  Anch  mit  gidcbnpften, 
schicnchen  Slimmm,  etc.  (Even  with  subdued  and 
feeble  voices  may  God's  majesty  be  honored).  It  is 
very  beautiful,  and  it  m,ay  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare this  song  without  words,  into  which  Saint- 
Saens  has  turned  it,  with  the  arrangement  by 
Franz  for  voice  with  piano  accompaniment.  The 
Chorus  :  Freue  dich,  geheitgte  Schaaf,  is  a  quick,  ex- 
ulting movement,  with  a  certain  Gavotte-like  swag- 
ger,- inspiriting  and  healthy  music.  The  Gavotte 
from  the  second  Violin  Sonata  {Tempo  de  Bonrrce  it 
is  marked)  was  recognized  as  a  yivacious,  quaint 
old  friend, — whether  in  a  new  garb  entirely  we 
cannot  say.  These  pieces  were  all  gracefully  and 
characteristically  rendered  ;  but  Mr.  Lang's  treat- 
ment of  the  noble  fugue  in  E  seemed  to  us  a  shade 
too  sentimental. — It  was  a  delicate  and  beautiful 
Andante  which  he  played  to  us  from  the  earlier 
Concerto  of  Saint-Saens  (we  hope  our  readers  are 
not  already  weary  of  so  frequent  mention  of  the 
name)- — The  Russian  Concerto  suffered  peculiarly 
by  being  deprived  of  its  orchestral  background  ;  for 
it  is  a  work  conceived  in  the  extreme  modern  style, 
dependent  upon  brilliant  accessories  and  color  con- 
trasts for  its  full  effect.  Without  these,  what  in- 
trinsically remains,  with  all  its  ingenuity  and  brill- 
iancy, seems  poor  and  uninspired  and  dull.  Mr. 
Lang  had  mastered  its  immense  technical  difficul- 
ties surprisingly  well ;  but  it  did  seem  as  if,  in  put- 
ting off  the  gala  dress,  the  soul  had  also  faded  from 
the  features.  How  much  of  the  pretentions  music 
of  to-day  can  bear  tliis  test?  But  Beethoven  is 
Beethoven  if  you  only  feel  his  shadow  pass  you  in 
the  twilight  ! " 

A  fresh  and  interesting  feature  of  this  concert 
was  the  singing  of  Miss  Lillian-  B.iiley, — her  first 
public  effort,  we  believe.  She  is  a  bright,  enthusi- 
astic maiden  of  sixteen,  with  a  soprano  voice  of  sin- 
gular purity  and  sweetness,  and  of  a  sympathetic 
quality.  For  one  so  young  she  seems  to  have  made 
careful  studies,  as  well  as  to  possess  intelligence  be- 
yond her  years,  and  we  should  say  a  decidedly  mu- 
sical nature.  Certainly  it  was  no  .slight  test  for 
such  a  child  to  sing  (in  German) Schubert's  Gretch- 
en  at  the  Spinning  Wheel,  with  good  understand- 
ing and  expression,  although  of  course  it  lacked  in- 
tensity. The  song  by  Jensen  is  a  charming  one, 
with  a  beautiful  accompaniment,  and  was  suno- 
gracefully  and  sweetly.  But  after  all,  it  is  still  a 
child's  voice,  with  childlike  feeling,  promising  much, 
and  hence  the  greater  need  of  care  and  patient  rip- 
ening in  private  study  before  coming  out  in  public 
concert  life ;  there  all  the  danger  lies. 


The  twelfth  concert  by  Pupils  of  the  College  of 

Mtrsic  OF  Boston  Univeesity  deserves  notice  if  only 

for  its  exeelh^nt  programme.     It  certainly  indicates 

a  positive  advance  in  our  ideas  of  musical  education, 

and  in  the  best  direction,  when  the  ambition  of  the 

pujiil  is  engaged  in  the  study  and  interpretation  of 

such  masterworks  as  these.      Of  the  performances 

(under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker)  we  had 

time   to  hear  only  a  few ;  but  what  we   heard  was 

altogether  creditable  to  the  teacher  and  the  taught. 

*      a.  Air  and  Variations  [Hamionious  Blacksmith!, 
'•  Handel 

b.  March  from  Op.  G Saran 

Miss  Annie  At.  Soule. 
2.    Theme  and  Variations  in  C-minor,  Op.  1..  .Saran 

Mr.  Fred.  H.  Lewis, 
o      a.  Two  Nocturnes,  op.  37 Chopin 

b.  Gavotte  in  C-minor Saiut-Saeiis 

Mr  J.  I>.  Buckingham. 

.      a.  Andante  Fa vori  in  F Beethoven 

6.  Valse,  Op  fi4,  No.  1 Chopin 

Mr.  I>.  S.  Blanpied. 

a.  Fairy  T.ale,  Op.  1G2,  No.  4 RnfE 

5      b.  Preliide Chopin 

c.  Tarantelle Thalberg 

Miss  Susie  A.  Pearson. 

6.  Faschingsschwank  [Carnival  Pranks]  Op.  2G, 

Schumann 
Mr.  Allen  W.  Swan. 

7.  Concerto  in  E-minor  [accompanied  by  2d  piano] 

Chopin 
Allegro  raapsto=o— Larghetto  —Rondo. 
Mr.  John  A.  Preston,  Jr. 


Miss  Amy  F,4ys  Concert,  at  Mechanics'  Hall,  (Sat- 
urday evening,  April  1),  failed  to  attract  so  large  an 
audience  as  her  friends  had  good  right  to  expect ; 
but  it  was  a  musical,  appreciative  company,  and  the 
programme  worthy  of  their  best  attention  : 

Concerto,  G  minor ^lendelssohn 

Miss  Amy  Fay,  Mr.  Aug.  Fries,  Mr.  Henry  Suck, 

Mr.  Chas.  Weinz,  Mr.  Wulf  Fries,  Mr.  Aug. 

Stein. 

Slnraber  Song Franz 

Mr.  George  L.  Osgood. 

Phantaisie  Stnecke Schumann 

a.    Des  Abends.    [Evening]. 
h.    Aufschwung.    [Soaring]. 

Quartet  in  D.    [Op.  f.4] Haydn 

a.  Allegro  nioderato.       c.  Afentietto  Allegretto. 

b.  Adnirin  cantabile.         d.  Finale,  Presto. 
Grand  Polonaise.  E  major Liszt 

J  a.  Thon  .'>iinny  Beam Schumann 

i  b.  Old  Germ.nn  Spring  Song Mendelssohn 

Mendelssohn's  last  Composition. 
Mr.  George  L.  Osgood. 

Canzonet Jensen 

A^alse  Impromptu Liszt 

Etude,  C  Sharp  Minor,  I  Chonin 

Etude,  D  Fl.at  Major,    (    l^nopin 

In  the  rendering  of  these  various  selections  Miss 
Fay  showed  all  the  brilliancy  of  execution,  the  free, 
bold,  sure  hand,  of  which  we  spoke  after  her  concert 
at  Cambridge.  It  was  also  evident  that  she  had 
studied  all  the  compositions  carefully,  both  as  to 
technique  and  intention.  Yet  there  was  felt  a  cer- 
tain hardness  and  lack  of  the  sympathetic  quality  in 
mo.st  of  her  interpretations.  Doubtless  it  was  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  embarrassment.  The  some- 
what unfortunate  accompaniment  to  the  Concerto 
(the  double  bass  not  making  an  appearance)  may 
well  have  disconcerted  her ;  it  was  a  correct,  but 
rather  a  literal,  cold  rendering.  So  too  in  the 
Schumann  pieces  there  was  too  much  conscious  ef- 
fort ;  while  in  the  Polonaise  and  Waltz  by  Liszt, 
the  brilliant  mastery  seemed  too  much  the  triumph 
of  determined  will ;  she  possessed  the  music  (play- 
ing all  from  memory),  but  th»  music  hardly  pos- 
sessed her.  We  can  truly  say,  however,  that  some 
of  the  later  pieces,  especially  the  graceful  Canzonet 
by  Jensen  and  the  C  sharp  minor  Etude  by  Chopin, 
were  played  with  feeling  and  expression.  That  this 
lady,  in  whom  Liszt  has  taken  so  much  interest,  is 
destined  to  take  a  high  place  among  our  pianists, 
we  can  hardly  doubt. 

Mr.  Osgood's  singing  was  admirable  ;  and  the 
Haydn  Quartet  formed  one  of  the  most  genial  and 
refreshing  features  of  the  concert. 


Von  Buelow   Recitals. 

For  real  earnest  lovers  and  students  of  piano- 
forte music,  last  week  was  a  long,  full  festival  in 
Boston.  •Five  rich  ]>rogrammes — two  of  them  en- 
tirely from  Beethoven,  one  entirely  from  Chopin, 
one  from  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn,  and  one  from 
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Scliiibert  nnd  Liszt, —were  played  to  well  ni(,'h  ab- 
solute perfection  by  tliis  wonderful  artist,  who  I10UI3 
all  these  things  in  liis  memory,  as  well  as  in  his  fin- 
gers and  his  brain  ;  nor  can  we  any  hjnger  scruple 
to  ronfess  that  he  has  tlieni  all  too,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  phrase,  hi/  hrnrl.  For  how  else  can  we  account 
for  such  an  absolute  fidelity  of  memory,  such  clear 
conception,  sure,  iliscriminaling  giM-p  of  c:\r\\  com- 
poser's individuality,  and  of  the  whole  intention, 
even  into  the  uiinntest  detail,  of  every  composition  ? 
Could  you  set  a  soulless  machine  to  do  all  that?  If 
not  done  con  amove,  could  it  be  done  at  all  ?  This 
man's  whole  life  and  being  are  absorbed  in  these 
interpretations.  Yet  so  true  are  they,  and  so  com- 
plete, in  every  sense,  that  they  impress  you  as  en- 
tirely impersonal  ;  you  are  not  listening  to  Von 
Buelow,  it  it  Beethoven,  or  it  is  Schumann,  Chopin, 
Mendelssohn  ;  his  own  individuality  never  obtrudes 
itself,  never  warps,  nor  even  ecilors  what  it  trans- 
mits. You  wonder  at  the  (luietnde,  the  seemingly 
impassive  coolness  of  the  man  who  sits  there  so  in- 
tensely occupied  in  working  nMrn<des  almost.  It  is 
the  "  sleep  "  of  the  top,  the  rest  of  complete,  unob- 
structeJ  motiori  ?  If  it  was  once  much  a  matter  f)f 
the  will,  it  must  now  l)e  matter  of  the  heart ;  in  the 
interpretation  of  lieethoven  it  must  be  something 
more  than  j)ract.iee  that  makes  easv. 

We  spt)ke  of  the  interest  which  these  concerts 
have  for  students  ;  never  before  have  we  seen  so 
many  listening  with  the  volume  of  Si^natas  in  tlieir 
hands.  And  this  is  the  true  way  to  appreciate  these 
masterly  interpretations.  Wliat  you  see  before 
you  in  notes  and  characters  upon  the  ])age,  is  in 
a  marvellous  manner  taken  out  of  the  book  aiid  put 
into  the  air  as  living  sound  ;  you  hear  it  as  you  r<'ad 
it;  the  ideal  has  become  au{lil)le  and  real;  and  it  is 
done  as  quietly,  a^  perfectly  as  the  sun  takes  jiict- 
ures  ;  you  feel  no  effort,  no  disturbing  intervention 
of  fingers  and  of  meclianism.  This  may  be  or  may 
not  i>e  genius;  surelv  it  is  an  invaluable  helji  to 
anyone  who  must  depend  upon  the  sense  of  hearing 
mainly  for  any  positive  ])erce]ition  of  the  benutv 
and  the  meaning  of  t.iiosc  ideal  and  most  difficult 
toiie-poems  which  two  or  three  only  in  a  generation 
are  competent  to  execute  as  they  should  sound. 

The  only  serious  obstruction  to  complete  appreci- 
ation and  enjoyment  was  the  vast  size  of  the  ilusic 
Hall ;  such  music  requires  close  communion  in  a 
a  smaller  room  ;  Von  IJuelow,  to  be  sure,  has  su(di 
remarkable  distinetnr*ss  of  touch  and  jiositive  com- 
mand of  tone,  even  in  tlie  tinest  jdirases,  that  the 
ear  loses  less  than  usual  wdien  he  jdays;  but  even 
he  is  obliged  to  j)Iay  some  passages  not  altogether 
as  he  would  desire,  to  make  them  heard.  In  tlie 
present  case,  too,  the  audience  w.as  seldom  larger 
than  could  be  accommodated  in  a  Chamber  Concert 
hall. 

Now  think  of  the  intense  mental  concentration, 
the  unrelaxing  muscular  and  nervous  strain,  tiie 
hidden  evermore  renewed  excitement  of  the  man 
who  has  lieen  giving  concerts  of  this  exacting  kind, 
night  after  night.  an<l  with  no  aid  from  others! 
(The  matinee  of  Snturdav  was  the  118th  perforcn- 
ance  he  hasgi\'en  in  this  country  since  his  arrival 
in  October).  We  have  only  room  for  a  glance  at 
what  he  has  done  for  musical  culture  in  our  city  in 
that  single  week.  The  programmes  ought  to  tell 
tln.^  story  foi' themselves;  the  rest  may  ]iass  with- 
out saying,  or  be  summed  up  in  the  general  remark, 
already  made,  borne  out  bv  many  witnesses,  that 
everything  was  rendered  with  a  marvellous  perfec- 
tion. In  the  first  Recital  (.Monday  afternoon,  April 
3),  we  heard  three  im|iortant  Sonatas,  besides  other 
rare  and  noble  works,  of  Beethoven  : 


1.  Sonata  ratetica.     Opus  14. 

2.  Ad.icio  con  Yai  iazioni.    0|>.  31. 

3.  Sonata  quasi  Fantasia,    op.  27.    Xo.  1  in  E  tlat. 

4.  Sonata.    Op.  110.  in  .i  flat. 

(.Moderate)  cantabile  molto  es]>ressivo— .\llegro 

molto  [Scherzo]— Finale;    Uecitaiivo,  Arioso  e 

Fu^a). 
6.    Fantnsia,    Op  77. 
6-    XV  Variations.     Futxa  ed   Andante  Finnic  on  a 

Tlieme  of  the  Sinfonia  eroica.  Op.  35,  in  E  tlat. 

We  have  never  heard  the  Pathetic  Son.ata  played 
moi'e  entirely  as  it  stands  in  our  mind,  after  many 
yeiirs  of  study  and  familiarity  with,  in  all  respects 
of  tempi,  accent,  phrasitig  and  expression.  The 
Adagio  was  rich,  clear  and  satisfyirig,  even  in  .soiue 


measures  which  are  apt  to  sound  obscurely  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  keyboard  ;  and  with  what  an 
exquisite  piquancy  and  lightness  he  touched  the 
theme  of  the  Finale!  We  also  thought  we  knew 
the  Sonala  quasi  Fantasia  in  E  flat  before  ;  but  this 
time  it  had  new  richness,  beauty,  vividness  of  mean- 
ing, and  new  fire.  In  the  great  Sonata  of  the  later 
pi'riod  in  A  flat — that  deep  and  passionate  dramatic 
monologue — all  the  exquisite  tenderness  and  beauty 
of  tile  Recitative  and  .\rioso  were  sen.sitively  clear 
in  form  and  accent;  the  Cantahile  was  perfect,  and 
so  was  the  Fugue.  To  know  such  works  rightly, 
one  must  be  a  masterly  pianist  himself,  or  wait  for 
one  like  Blilow  to  vouchsafe  to  him  a  hearing. — Tlie 
second  number  of  the  jirogramme  is  that  reT;arkalde 
set  of.  Variations  eif  which  each  one  is  a  new  crea- 
tion, Itorii  of  the  first  theme,  yet  each  in  a  ditferent 
key  and  difTerent  form,  as  Minuet,  M,ar<di,  etc.  A 
more  el.aborate  seides  is  the  .£'ro?caVariations,  ex- 
tremely ditiicult  some  of  them,  but  not  for  this  in- 
terpreter. Perhaps  nothing  gave  us  a  fresher 
pleasure  than  to  hear  that  wonderful  Fanlixia — the 
perfect  type  of  a  Fantasia,  which  you  can  imagine 
to  have  been  imjirovised  at  one  heat;  we  have  often 
lor)kcd  at  it.  tried  easier  parts  of  it,  and  longed  to 
hear  it.  This  time  the  longing  was  fultilled.  even 
to  the  perfect  realizing  of  all  those  fleeting,  delicate 
auroral  coruscitirms  and  embellishments  which  wi^ 
should  think  no  fingers,  but  only  electricity  could 
render. 

The  other  Beethoven  ])rogramrne  (third  Recital 
on  Thursday)  offered   fnnr  Sonatas  ;   thus: 

Ponate.    Op.  31.  Xo.  2  in  D  minor. 
Sonata.    Op.  \0'^.  in  K  major. 

[Intrndnzioue  -Prestissimo  -.Vndatite  molto  can- 

tabile  eon  V.iriazioni]. 
Hondo  Capriceioso.    Oj).  121.    [Poslliunions  work]. 
Sonata  .\ppas«inn;it.a     Op.  .^>7,  in  V  minor. 
•  32  Vat  iati')iis  sin-  un  Tlieinc  original  in  C  iniiu»r. 
Les  .\dicnx  l'al>sei)ce  et  le  retoiu'.    S'lnate  caraeteria 

tiipie,  Op.  SI,  a. 

Wc  may  not  stop  to  tell  how  admirably  the  two 
"  Tempi'st  "  Sonatas  were  gi^'en,  esiieciaily  t.he  fai- 
ry like  Rondo  finale  of  the  first,  and  indeed  all  of 
the  Apjmssionata  ;  nor  how  perfectly  the  sentiment 
of  "  Les  .Vdieux  "  etc.,  the  yearning  nnd  the  rapture, 
were  expressed, — one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  Sonatas, 
very  selilom  heard  in  public.  The  Ronilo  Capriccio 
«eemed  to  us  commoniilace  and  slight  for  Beethoven. 
The  3'2  Variations  on  n  ThiMue  in  C  minor  were  set 
forth  in  all  their  significance  of  contrast. 

The  Schumanu-Menilelsscdin  \ight  fTuesday)  is 
memorable  for  the  inclement  stortti  without  and  for 
the  rare  feast,  whicdi  rewarded  the  few  faithful  ones 
(barely  2110)  who  braved  its  fury  for  the  love  of  no- 
ble mtisic.      Here  is  the  programme: 

1.  Robert  Sclnnnann : 

Tliird  Grand  Sonate  in  F  minor. 
.■\ne-jro--Scherzo— (iuasi  Variazioni- Prestissimo. 

2.  R.  Sebuiuann: 

\a\  'Bllimeiistiiek."     Op.  10. 

[/,]  "  ,\liends"  and  '■Grillen,"  fnun  Fantasie- 

sliicli.    Op.  12. 
\c\  Marclie  Nocturne,  from  Oi).23. 
[rf]  Romance.     Oi).  2»,  Nn.  2. 
[.■)  Xovellct.te.     Op.  21,  No.  7. 

3.  Felix  Mendelssohn  : 

[dl  Allegro  Grazioso.  Op.  .33,  Xo.  2. 

\h\  Prelude  and  Fugue.    Op.. 35,  Xo.  1. 

[el  Seherz*).    (.)p.  7  No.  7. 

[</]  Variations  in  E  flat.    Op.  S2. 

\fi\   Grand  Capriccio.    Op.  7,  in  F  sharp  minor. 

4.  R.   .'schuimnn: 

"  Wiener  Fasching."  five  fancy  pieces.    Op.  26. 
Alle^jro — Romance— Sclierzino— Intermezzo — 
Finale. 

The  little  comjiany  rrade  up  by  closeness  of  at- 
tention and  sympathetic,  frank  applause,  for  lack  of 
numbers,  so  that  the  magnetic  rnpporf  was  complete 
between  the  giver  and  receiver.  That  Schumann 
Sfuiat.a  was  tpiite  new  here  ;  in  the  first  edition  it 
was  entitled  a  "  Concerto  without  accomjianitnent," 
— a  notion  of  the  publisher's,  we  think.  It  is  full 
of  original.  imaginati\-e  strength  and  beauty,  with 
trails  liere  and  there  of  the  impetuous  young  Da- 
pithhiindirr  spirit.  The  theme  on  which  the  qnasi 
Varinzioyii  are  written,  was  composed  bv  C'lar.a 
Wieck.  and  has  a  solemn,  almost  tragic  grandeur. 
Some  of  the  smaller  Scdiumann  pieces  were  new  to 
most,  and  very  interesting.  So  were  some  of  the 
Mendelssohn  selections;  the  .\llegro  Grazioso,  the 
(irand  Capriccio,  and  the  quaint,  bright  little 
Scherzo,  are  singularly  fresh  and  genial,  and  were 
exquisitely  jilayed,  particularly  tile  Scherzo,  wdiich 
calleil  forth  a  general  murmur  of  delight. 

And  now  we  must  bring  this  to  a  swift  conclusion, 
simply  recording  t!ie  last  two  programmes;  that  of 
Fri(.lay  evening,  .\pril  7,  which  claimed  our  pres- 
ence elsewhere,  and  that  of  Saturday  afternoon, — 
the  Chopin  fea.st  which  was,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  remarkable  of  all.  the  opening  and  closing 
numbers  being  entirely  new  to  most  uf  us. 


IV. 

1.  Franz  Schubert: 

Grand  Sonate  in  X  major,  Clast  work  but  one). 
Ane;:ro—Audantino~Scherzo— Rondo. 

2.  F.  Schubert: 

[al  Impromptu  in  E  flat.    Op.  50.  X'o.  2. 

[A]  Elcgie  in  G  major.    Op.  90,  No.  3. 

[c]  Capriccio.    Op.  142,  No.  4,  in  F  minor. 

3.  F.  Sclinliert: 

Two  Waltz-Caprices,    ninstrated  tiy  Franz  Liszt. 
[Soirees  de  Vieune,  No.  4  and  3.] 

4.  Franz  Liszt: 

[<i]  Le  l;vc.  1 

[/<]  Eclogue.  >     Trilogie  Suisse. 

[el  -\u  bord  d'nne  source.     ) 

[^1  Polonaise' heroique,  in  E  major. 

5.  F.Liszt: 

[n]  Hans  les  bois.  ( 

[M  Danse  des  Gnomes.     )     Etudes  de  Concert. 
[c\  Mozourka  brillante. 

[_d\  Khapsodie  Honsroise,  No.  12.    (Dedie  a  Jos. 
Joachim. 
V.    [Cuopis]. 
1.    Third  Cranil  Son.ita  in  B  minor.    Op.  68. 

.i\.ne:rro  m:iestnso— Scherzo  viT.ace— Largo— Finale. 
2     [«1  V:iriations  ona  Rninmceof  lIerold'sOpusl2. 
[M  Nocturne,  0|ius  27.  No.  2.         [<]  Impromptu, 
Opus  ?,c,.        [,r\  Three  Waltzes.  Opus  34. 

3.  fri)  I!  lUade.  Opus23.inGminor.  [4]  Nocturne, 
Opus  <1,  No.  3  in  H  nrijor.  [r]  Selection  of  .Ma- 
zurkas. ((/)  lierceiise,Opus57.  (f]  I'ljlonaise, 
Opus  m. 

4.  Grand  roncert-.VlIcgro  in  K  major,  Opus  40. 


ITaxri;!.  .\nd  Havps  Societv.  A  week  of  Von 
Buelow  is  followed  by  a  week  of  Oratorios.  On 
Sunday  evening  the  third  and  most  successful  pres- 
entation in  this  city,  and  this  country,  of  Bach's  St. 
.\[altluw  I'axxinn  .ifiisic  was  given  before  a  very 
large  anil  <lce]dy  im|iressed  audience.  We  need 
more  room  than  we  have  now  to  speak  of  it. 

— On  Wednesday  evening. — Mile.  Tiktjkns  hav- 
ing signified  her  wish  to  make  her  farewell  appear- 
ance in  America  in  our  favored  city — •Mendelssohn's 
"  Hymn  of  Praise  "  and  Rossini's  Slabat  Jlatir  were 
performed. 

N'cxt  Sunday  evening  (Faster)  an  Oratorio  en- 
tirely new  to  our  puldic.  and  of  a  heroic,  joyous 
character,  well  suited  to  the  season.  Handers  J.ixh- 
i/<r,  ■>7ill  lie  ]ierformed  ;  an  account  of  it.  from  last 
Sunday's  (\,'ir'"'r.  will  be  fouinl  on  another  page, 
together  with  the  list  of  solo  artists.  The  Socii't.y 
has  lieen  fortunate  in  procuring,  through  the  kind 
intervention  of  Mr.  Dresel,  now  in  Leipzig,  the  ad- 
ditional accompaniments  prepared  for  it  by  Julius 
Rictz,  the  Dresden  Kapellmeister. 

And  this  reipinds  us  of  a  similar  service  wdiich 
Robert  Franz  has  done  for  our  Oratorio  society,  in 
completing  the  orchestral  score  of  those  portions  f<f 
T/if  .)fessiah  which  Mozart  left  in  the  imiierfect, 
sketch;'  state  in  wliich  the  score  came  from  Han- 
del's hands.  The  following  letter  was  read  at  a  re- 
cent rehearsal  of  the  Society  : 

To  the  Prt'Ktdrnt  0/ the  Ilandfl  and  Haydn  Society. 

H.\LLE,  Feb.  17,  187(). 
Mo -t  Honored  Sir: — I  have  received  your  wel- 
come letter  of  the  23d  of  January,  through  Messrs. 
Breit.kopf  and  Hacrtel  of  Leipsic.  and  also  your  en- 
(dosiire.  For  both  I  would  convey  to  you  my  most 
grateful  thanks,  and  pray  you  to  transmit  the 
.same  to  the  IMrectors  of  the  H.  H.  S.,  in  Boston.  It 
has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  show  my 
friends  in  .\merica  how  dee])ly  I  felt  myself  indebt- 
ed to  them.  In  many  years  nothing  but  what 
showed  kindness  and  affection  has  reached  me  from 
them  ;  nnd  that  too.  at  a  time  wdien  I  was  strug- 
gling in  my  own  country  with  many  hindrances. 
These  tokens  of  sympathy  aided  much  in  my  devel- 
opment, and  raised  my  flagging  courage,  when  it 
otherwise  might  have  failed.  For  such  gifts  there 
can  be  no  return,  and  I  shall  always  therefore  re- 
main deeply  in  your  debt.  In  the  assurance  of  my 
deepest  respect,  I  remain. 

Your  obliged 

Robert  Fr.\nz. 

Music  in  Chicago. 

March  26.— Since  my  last  letter  a  great  many  musical 
events  of  some  interest  have  t.aken  place  here,  due  no- 
tice of  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  omit  for  lack  of 
time  to  do  it  properly.  Among  these  were  the  Von  Bue- 
low concerts,  of  which  there  were  four,  all  but  one  of 
which  I  ha.l  the  good  fortune  to  he.ar.  You  have  already 
spoken  ho  justly  of  his  playing  that  nothing  remains  for 
me  to  add  save  to  record  the  fact  that  they  were  ex- 
tremely well  received  and  had  very  fair  houses,  amount- 
ing. I  am  told,  to  something  over  live  thousand  dollars 
for  the  four,  which  was  very  good  for  concerts  given  by 
two  persons  only,  as  these  were.  For  mvself  I  am  una- 
ble to  find  Von  BuelowT:lcking  in  .soul.  His  playing  is, 
of  course,  first  of  .all  inU'Uigeut  and  intellectual;  but  I 
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am  miablo  to  iman:inc  that  lift  coul  1  carry  in  his  memn- 
i-y  tho  immense  roimrinry  or  pierps  ahvayn  ;it  his  oom- 
in  11  1,  if  fhcy  (li  I  iioti-xiH*^  for  iiini  :is  so  innch  nui^iral 
iinitjinatiou  Tii  oUior  worils  his  phtyins^  sonnm  to  mo  to 
iiidirate  that  these  thini:;9  exist  in  his  minil  as  tonc- 
piotiires,  nr  dreams  remembercfl,  and  reproduced  for 
the  deli;;hr  of  the  andienee.  Music  <^eems  to  me  a  part 
of  his  nature,  a  mode  of  speech  not  distinetively  his 
vernncular,  but  so  thoronp;hly  acquired  and  so  habitunl 
in  jiractice  as  to  have  become  very  far  from  a  merely 
slavisli  icpro.Uietinn  [however  able]  of  notes  set  down 
for  him  by  some  p;reator  enchanter.  At  all  events  the 
playinp;  is  deliffhtfal. 

Another  affair  of  no  small  local  interest  is  the  incep- 
tion of  anew  chor  il  society  for  the  study  of  Oratorio.  It 
is  a  "West  Side  institution,  of  abouta  hundred  members, 
workinc:  away  at  "  Samson  "  undL'r  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Blarkmnn.  When  they  appear  in  public  I  hope  to  be 
there  to  hear. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Apollo  society  occurred 
something;  over  a  month  aq;o  with  a  good  programme, 
though  perhaps  a  shade  too  Enj^lish,  the  most  tiding 
number  of  which  was  AVagner's"  Pilgrim  Chorus  "from 
"  Taunh'iuser,"  whi<  h  was  done  remarkably  well. 
Throughout  this  concert  the  superior  discipline  of  the 
Club  was  very  apparent.  The  piano-playing  on  this  oc- 
casion was  done  by  Mrs.  Regina  TP"atson,  a  lady  who  at 
one  time  had  some  lessons  of  Tausig,  and  who  played 
here  last  winter  as  I  wrote  you  at  the  time.  Although 
of  considerable  attainments  she  is  hardly  a  good  public 
player,  by  rea'^on  of  her  great  nervonsncfis. 

Then  again  there  was  a  jirivate  mnsicjil  evening  given 
by  the  Hershey  School  of  Musical  Art,  at  which  the  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows : 

1.    Sonata  in  C,  op  7 Ludwig  Bergcr 

H.C-Eldy.  ^ 

o    f  a.  In  questa  tombi  oscura Beethoven 

*"  \b.  "  Der  Fischer  " Curschman 

Mrs  S.  B.  Hershey. 
-    (TheOreetins,  (      ,,      i  i 

^-  i  The  Xlaybells  and  the  Flowers,  [   --Mendelssohn 

4.  Sonata  in  D  minor,  op.  31,  No  2 Beethoven 

Mrs.  Clara  von  KleiiTie. 

.    ia.  "Goodnight" H.  Clarence  PMdv 

^-  \b.  Meilje Gounod 

Mrs.  Clara  T>.  Stncey. 

6.    Capriccin  Brdliante  in  B  minor." Mendelssohn 

Mrs.  Clar.a  von  Klenze, 

with  second  piano  part  by 

Mr.  H.  Clarence  Eddy. 

Mr.  Eddy  is  nnt  distinetively  a  pianist,  his  touch  lack- 
ing in  the  picturesque,  though  it  is  always  a  ideasure  to 
he  ir  so  due  a  musician ;  for  refined  and  elegant  phras- 
ing and  repose  and  accura  y  of  execution  are  not  suffi- 
oieutly  common.  Mrs.  von  Klenze  is  a  new  comer  here  ! 
from  Berlin,  a  pupd  of  Kiillak,  a  lady  of  grent  refine-  \ 
ment  and  of  a  very  delicate  and  elegant  touch  combined 
with  considerable  technique.  She  will  devote  herself  to 
teaching,  nnd  I  regard  her  as  a  verj'  important  accession 
to  our  local  forces. 

Last  Thursday  night  came  the  third  Apollo  concert, 
with  this  programme : 

1.  Bhine  Song Smart 

2.  Niuht  "Winds  th.at  so  gently  flow.. Bapti^te  Calkin 

3.  Sonata  AppassinnUa,  op.  57 Beethoven 

Miss  Julia  lX\v6. 

.    (a.  Serenade Marsehner 

■*•  \h.  Miller's  Song Zoliner 

5.  "  Bel  Raggio"  tSemiramide] Rossini 

Miss  W  E.  Benziger. 

6.  Latin  T>;inkiug  Song R.  Gen^e 

7.  Hvmn  to  Music Lnchner 

Q    \a.  B.alladein  Ab Chopin 

i  b.  Polouai.se  in  E Liszt 

Miss  Julia  Rive. 

9.  On  the  "Wnter  [wi  h  Baritone  solo] Abt 

10.  "  Staccato  Polka."  vocal Mulder 

Miss  Benziger. 

11.  Waltz  lArion] ". Vogel 

The  most  ambitious  number  was  the  Hymn  to  Music 
by  Lachner,  wherein  he  seems  to  liave  undertaken  more 
in  the  line  of  descriptive  illustraiiou  than  the  resources 
of  a  mate  chorus,  with  its  somewhat  monotonous  timbre, 
permits  of  doing  well.  Throughout  the  'Evening  the 
singing  of  the  Club  was  of  the  most.snperior  description. 
In  all  points  they  have  not  only  gained,  but  reached  a 
point  of  very  tine  attainment— far  beyond  any  chorus 
singing  ever  heard  here  before.  I  am  very  sorry  lo  be 
unable  to  send  you  Mr.  Upton's  opinion  [the  T?-ibu7ie] ;  for 
the  precision,  pure  tone,  intelligent  coloration  of  tone, 
solid  intonation,  flue  shading,  and  balance  of  the  parts, 
are  all  qualities  which  would  have  delighted  him,  had 
he  not  been  detained  at  home  by  sad  domestic  aflBiction. 

It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  an  abler  chorus  con- 
ductor than  Mr.  Tomlins  can  be  found  in  this  country. 
Certainly  I  have  never  heard  choral  work  so  well  done, 
and  I  can  only  regret  that  such  consummate  patience 
and  skill  should  not  be  applied  in  a  broader  field  than 
that  of  the  male  chorus.  If,  for  instance,  one  could  hear  I 
the  "Elijah"  ehornses  performed  with  the  finish  this 
concert  evineed,  and  nccompani'ed  by  an  oicbestra  Ike 
Thomas',  with  reai  art  sts  for  tiie  solo-,  there  would  be  a 
performance  it  would  do  one  good  to  hear. 


The  pianist  of  this  concert  was  Mi.ss  Rivti,  who  has 
been  playing:  a  number  of  programmes  in  thi-*  vicinity 
during  Mie  last  three  weeks.  The  qunlity  of  her  jiro- 
grammcs  you  can  judge  from  the  speeiuicn,  wliich  's  all 
I  have  room  for,  the  programme  of  a  Recital  given  here 
1  ist  night. 

Beothoven— Son.Tta  .\ppassionata,  oii.  57. 
Scliumann— Fasehjngsr'hwank,  op.  26. 
Roechel— "  Beside  tlie  Se.n," 

Mrs.  S,  li.  Hershey, 
Bcelhoven— Conccrlo  in  C  minor. 

[Second  piano  pnt  t  by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews]. 
Chopin -a— Biillade  in  G  minor. 
ft—Valseln  I>ft 
c-S'durzo  in  hb  Minor. 
Weber— I'erpctnal  Motion. 

Riff -Gounod's  Wal  z  in  "Romeo  nnd  Juliet." 
Liszt  — Rlnipsndie  Hongroise.    No.  2. 

These  selections  were  played  before  an  audience  of 
about  four  hun  Ired  [completely  rilling  the  room]  and 
were  receive  1  with  great  applause.  All  the  critics  agree 
that  "Miss  Riv6  has  splendid  technique  and  plays  Liszt 
and  that  sort  of  thing  in  a  way  that  leaves  little  room  for 
even  hypev-criticisni.  So  I  pass  thit  and  come  to  speak 
of  her  Chopin  playing,  in  which  also  I  think  she  excels. 
I  could  pardon  one  who  disagreed  with  this  verdict  at 
the  Apollo  concert,  where  her  rendering  of  the  Aflat 
Ballade  came  after  two  pieces  by  the  chorus  of  seventy 
voices  and  coubl  not  but  suffer  from  the  contrast  in  vol- 
ume and  depth  of  tone  But  last  evening  her  perform- 
ance of  the  Ballade  in  G  minor  and  the  Scherzo  m  B  flat 
was,  simply,  grea"".  For  here  we  had  first  of  all  con- 
summate teehnique;  secondly  perfect  accuracy  to  the 
very  last  and  most  minute  point;  third  a  conception  of 
the  music  which  made  It  grand,  pierure«que,  an  1  pro- 
foundly significant;  aul  finally  the  whole  combined  with 
a  degree  of  enthusiasm  an  1  fire  that  one  seldom  hears 
eqn.illed  even  in  the  greatest  artists.  He  e  in  leed  one 
heard  the  performance  of  an  artist  in  her  best  moo  1. 
Equnlly  fine  in  its  wav  was  her  version  of  the  lovely 
third  concerto  of  Beethoven,  of  which  i^lie  played  only 
the  first  movement  nnd  Reinecke'scadenzn,  itself  a  most 
elegnnt  piece  of  coraposit-on,  and  played  little  if  any 
short  of  perfection.  Having  bad  the  opportuni'y  of 
hearing  this  concerto  several  times  I  am  the  more  con- 
fident that  the  critics  underestimate  the  artistic  ability 
of  this  most  talented  young  lady.  And  so  I  might  go  on 
and  speak  of  her  version  of  the  great  Sonata  appassion- 
ata  au'l  the  Schumann  pieces,  but  I  forbear.  Every  mu- 
sician has  his  own  ideaof  these  great  master-works,  and 
the  work  of  any  interpreter  necessarily  runs  counter  to 
some  favorite  notion  or  other,  especially  as  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  hold  and  express  in  words  their 
ideas  of  such  pieces  labor  under  an  imperfection  of  tech- 
nique that  disables  them  fronigrasping  the  true  climaxes 
oftlie  piece,  andso  they  labor  for  certain  effects  here  and 
there  which  however  excellent  in  themselves  are  incom- 
patib'e  with  a  broad  grasp  of  the  piece  as  a  whole;  as 
soon  as  an  artist  is  able  to  present  the  lohole  pie'^e  he  is 
obliged  to  reserve  something  for  those  moments  wheie 
the  composer  has  intended  the  passion  to  culminate,  and 
this  comes  at  the  expense  of  many  possible  effects  at 
less  important  points. 

Miss  Riv^  played  a  programme  substantially  like  the 
one  here  given  before  the  young  ladies  in  Ferry  Hall 
Seminary  at  Lake  Forest,  and  so  what  I  here  say  is  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  after  several  liearings. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Hershey  is  also  a  recent  comer  here,  a  con- 
tralto, who  to  a  pure  tone  and  irreproachalde  method 
adds  a  broad  and  noble  delivery,  and  is  a  singer  who  in 
spite  of  a  voice  no  longer  fresh,  is  an  artist  of  a  biglier 
typ  ^  than  we  have  bad  here  before. 

I  ought  also  to  speak  of  Mi^^s  J.  W.  Benziger  of  New 
York,  who  sang  at  the  Apoilo  coneert.  The  lady  is,  I 
am  told,  young  and  of  considerable  accomplishment  in 
music,  and  on  the  evening  in  question  made  a  great  suc- 
cess with  the  audience;  in  spite  of  which  I  am  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  add  that  her  selections  were  artistically 
insignificant,  and  even  such  as  they  were,  were  not  jus- 
tified by  the  finish  of  delivery  wliii^h  alone  could  excuse 
a  singer  for  offeiing  a  large  audience  of  scune  twenty- 
five  bundre  1  people  four  selections,  all  trishv  [the  Ros- 
sini "  Bel  rageio  "  being  the  bestr>f  the  lot  ]  "  She  seems 
to  have  airncd  at  the  school  of  Cailotta  Patti,  but  of 
course  in  precision  of  execution  .she  has  yet  a  gn-at  deal 
to  learn.  I  can  and  do  forgive  a  great  d"eal  lo  singers; 
they  may  sin-j;  out  of  tune  if  ihey  cnnnot  remember  the 
key;  they  miy  muriler  the  text  as  they  usually  do;  but 
wlien  they  presume  to  oiler  the  best  "concert"  audience 
that  can  be  gathered  in  thi^  city  [be  it  better  or  worse] 
four  selections  totally  wanting'in  nobility  and  sicnifi- 
cance,  nothing  but  perfect  execution  can  absolve  them  ; 
and  even  then  I  must  be  permitted  to  have  my  opinion 
of  their  taste. 

The  Beethoven  society  is  engaged  on  important  works, 
of  which  more  anon. 

Mr.  Wolfsohn  has  commenced  a  series  of  Chopin  reci- 
tals, which  are  larg.  ly  attended  by  those  who  are  able  to 
command  a  holiday  on  Saturdays." 

I  had  it  in  mindto  pay  my  respects  to  some  of  thenui- 
picnl  i-riticisms here;  but  tli'S  is  a  broad  [though  shal- 
low] subject,  and  demands  more  room. 

Der  Freyscucltz. 


^jjcrriil    lloticc.';. 


DESCRIPTIVE    MST   OF    TIIK 
C*ul»liNb<iMl  l»y  Olfvfr  OitMon  A.  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Acoompaniment. 
I3eyon<l  the  Smiling  and  the  Weepinj^.    Sjr 

and  Quart  t.     K.  •>,.    F  to  W  BootL  30 

•'  Sweet,  sweet  Home." 
Lord,  tairy  not   but  come!" 
The  Quartet  may  lie  omitted,  when  tliej^'^'^ole 
becomes  a  beautiful  soio,  addi;  g  to  ihe  attract- 
iveness of  the  f  jvorite  hymn. 

Song  of  1876.     Song  and  Cho.     G.  3.  d  to  r/. 

Lorelz.  30 
A  spirited  Centennial  song. 

Neber  come  home  no  mo'.     B6.     4.     b  to  F. 

Sturmeck,  40 
'•  An'  little  Mose,— well,  he's  dead  too, 
How  he  used  to  dance  and  sing!" 
A  queer  combination  of  negro  words,  with  real- 
ly first-class  music  and  teniiment.    An  etfectne 
exhibition  song. 

Baby  mine.     Lithograph  Title.     F.  3.  c  to  F. 

Johnston.  40 
"  I've  a  letter  from  thy  sire, 
Baby  mine  !     Baby  mine !  " 
A  wonderfully  sweet  ballad  by  Mackay,  very 
popular.    Now  newly  ornameuted  with  a  picture 
title. 

Constancy,     C  major  and  minor.     4.  c  to  E. 

Gounod.  35 
"  My  eyes  are  faint  with  all  the  light, 
My  hands  perplexed  wiih  all  tht-se  liowers.'' 
GounO'l  sets  his  tiotes  in  song  as  gems  are  set 
In  gemmosaics.  This  songis  jewel-like  for  bright- 
ness. 


Witli  the  Tide.     G.  3.  d  to  F. 


Jordan.  30 


"  S'owly  the  tide  came  creeping  in 
Thro'the  ( lauior  of  bdluwy  strife," 
Two  striking  musical  pictures  —the  tirle  and  a 
life  eomiug  in ;— a  life  and  the  tide  go  ng  out. 

Betrothed.     (La  fidanznta).     With  Violin 

obligato.    C.  5.  c  to  F.     Hackensollner.  40 
"With  w'hitest  r"ses." 
*' Di  rose  bianche." 
A  highly  wrought  rounnce.  whose  violin  notes 
change  it  neaily  niro  a  duet.    The  combined  effect 
is  rich  and  pleasing. 

The  veiled  Picture.     F.  3.  d  to  F.       Gounod.  35 
"The  memYy  of  a  love  ns  brief 
As  a  sweet  summer  daj.*' 
Exquisite. 

New  Songs  of  Gus  Phillips.     (Oofty  Gooft). 

each  40 
No.  3.     Mrs.  McSonley's  Twins.     G.  2. 
d  to  E. 
"  4.     Limbiir<:er  ^^hcese.     B5.  2.  c  to  F. 
'*  5.     Beiogny  Sassid^e.     F.  2.  b  to  F. 

The  contrast  between  the  gems  of  Go. mod  and 
the>e  rruigb  diamonds  is  sutlicienily  great-  But 
the  latter"  are  rapiial  in  their  way,  aiid  attract  the 
muUitude.  The  Belo.mes  th'it  •*  makes  you 
lie:dd-y  "'  The  cheese  "  »iot  m 'kesyou  siidrong," 
and  the  twins  th  it  inake  smh  a  •' murtheriu' 
squ.ill,"'  are  all  very  comic  to  hear  of. 

Adapt;itions  from  Select  Authors  by  Clouston 
No.  3.     Easter  Hymn,  by  Bendtl.  25 

"A  hope,  with  comfort  fraught, 
Triumphant  o\er  death  ana  tiiiie  " 
Quartet  and  Solo,  and  a  really  beautiful  adap- 
tation. 

Hildehrand  Mantro'^e,    2.  D  to  f.     Tlm-rUjan.  40 
:Mi.-s  Jennie  Hughes  sings  it,  and  '■  the  boys" 
like  to  hear  it. 

Flower  of  the  Alps.       (Fleur  des  Alps.)       4. 

E;>  to  b.  Hekerlin.  40 

'  Echo  mocks  my  mournful  sighs." 
"  Echo  plaintif  viens  recnillir." 
A  Swiss  air  (if  considenible  variety,  with  the 
customary  harmonies  to  provoke  theeihoes. 

lustrcmental. 
Two  Waltzes.  Fratt,  en.  30 

No.  1,     Pull  down  the  Blind.     G.  3. 

Introduces  "  Tommy  maki-  room  for  your  Auntie." 
No.  2.     Dancing  in  the  dreamy  U'altz.  D.  3. 

Introduces  '*  A  Letter  in  the  Candle."    This  and 
No.  1  have  well  defined,  agreeable  melotUes,  and 
are  likely  to  be  favorites. 


ABBREVi.VTinNS.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capiial  letter,  as  C. 
Bft,  etc.  A  larce  Roman  b-tter  ma'rks  ihe  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  be- 
low or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "C  5,  c  to  E"  means 
"  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter,  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letier,  E  on  the  4ch  space. 


SEiEOT    ilST    or    IvrUSlO    BOOKS 


EICHAKDSOX'S    NEW    METHOD    FOR 

THE  I'IANOFOI'lTE,  is  biicfly  mentioned  in  our  list  of  Instruction 
Boolcs.  It  may,  in  addition,  be  said,  that  the  publislicrs  tal^e  a  natu- 
ral pride  in  it,  as  their  most  successful  book.  The  sale  of  about  200,0(10 
co|>ies  has  been  une(iualled  by  that  of  any  similar  work.  The  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking  to  print  a  cjuarter  of  a  million  copies  may  be  better 
appreciated  by  the  following  statement.  The  leaves  of  "  Kichardson," 
taken  out  and  laid  down  in  tho  New  York  Central  Park,  would  carpet 
the  whole  expanse  with  at  least  a  double  thickness  of  paper.  The 
same  sheets,  laid  down  another  way,  would  form  a  musical  pathway, 
3  feet  wide  and  3,000  miles  long,  from  Xew  York  to  San  Francisco. 

The  book  has  been  revised  and  re-revised,  until  it  is,  probabi}',  quite 
free  from  errors,  and  improvements  and  useful  additions  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  made.     It  contains  liOO  pages,  Sheet  Music  size. 

I'llICE     $3.75. 


GETZE'S  SCHOOL  roii  PARLOR  ORG^VX, 

has  recently  come  into  the  possession  of  Ditson  &  Co.,  having  been 
on  the  Catalogue  of  Lee  &  Walkkr.  It  has  h;ui  a  first-rate  success,  as 
30,000  copies  have  been  sold.  Its  neat  appearance,  line  arrangement, 
and  its  multitude  of  pleasing  pieces,  songs  and  easy  voluntaries,  com- 
mend it  at  once  to  the  eye,  xs  one  of  the  best  of  lieed  Organ  books. 

FRIGE     $2.50. 


BELLAK'S  ANALYTICAL  METHOD  FOR 

PIANOFORTE,  has  special  claims  to  be  used  as  the  xrrij  fir^t  instruc- 
tion book.  Teachers  understand  that  the  driest,  least  interesting,  and 
therefore  the  must  trying  time  for  instructois  and  pupils,  occurs  in  the 
second  or  third  montli  of  study.  Bellak  shrewdly  jirovides  a  large 
quantity  of  pretty,  ]irogressive,  useful  little  airs  ami  rondos,  to  bridge 
over  this  place  of  dilKc'uIty.  After  a  f«w  weeks  in  "  Bellak  "  the  pupil 
is  well  prepared  for  a  longer  and  more  solid  book.   Price  in  Paper,  75  cts. 


FATHER  KEMP'S  OLD  FOLK'S  CONCERT 

TUNE.S,  has  abundant  materials  for  tliese  quaint  entertainments,  which 
bid  fair  to  bo  popular  for  another  100  years  or  so.     Price  -10  cts. 


BATISTE'S      ORGAN      VOLUNTARIES 

are  in  general  easy,  and  all  of  thcni  are  graceful  compositions,  by  one 
of  tlie  best  European  organists.     In  Boards,  .is^.OO;  Cloth,  §:>.00. 


RECREATIONS  FOR  CABINET  ORGAN, 

is  a  classical  collection  of  Keed  Organ  music,  all  in  correct  Organ  stylo 
and  good  taste.         Price  $1.50. 


LEGEND  OF  DON  MLTNIO,  by  J.  D.  Buck, 

is  commended  to  Societies  and  Musical  Clubs,  as  a  C^antata  of  a  high 
order.     Boards,  $1..0O;  (;ioth,  sl.T.'). 


OSGOOD'S  GUIDE  to  the  ART  OF  SING- 

ING,  is  a  treatise  on  Voice  Cultivation,  by  one  of  our  best  educated 
and  most  skillful  teachers  and  singers.  By  (jKo.  L.  Osgood.  Price  $4.(X). 


VOICE    BUILDING,   by   Dr.  Stf.eetek,  dc- 

scribes  both  a  liook,  and  the  system  explained  in  it.    A  success.    $1..J0. 


DITSON  &  Go's  HOME  MUSICAL  LIBRARY 

has  a  value  which  should  be  fully  understood.  Book  publisheis  are 
accustomed,  from  time  to  time,  to  bring  out  handsome  sets  of 
"Dickens,''  of  "Shakespeare,"  of  "Scott,"  of  "the  Poets,"  &c.,  Ac. 
Now  suppose  some  bookseller  should  bring  out  a  set  of  books  which 
included  all  the  best  works  of  Scott,  Bulwer,  iJickcns,  Thackeray,  and 
of  all  the  others.  This,  for  literary  peojile,  wimld  approach,  but  not 
equal  tho  value  to  music  lovers,  of  our  llome  Musical  Library. 

Tho  Library  at  present,  (ISTO)  contains  IS  volumes,  each  entirely 
independent  of  the  other,  and  resembling  a  bound  volume  of  sheet 
music.  To  form  these  books,  nearly  the  entire  mass  of  song  and 
piano  music  in  existence  has  been  looked  over,  and  the  crenm  de  la 
crtme  (cream  of  the  cream)  of  it  reserved. 

(We  furnish  a  catalogue,  containing  the  names  of  every  piece  and 
song  in  the  lb  books,  to  all  who  desire  it. ) 

THE  nOlLE  MUSICAL  LIBRARY  contains  nearly  4,(XH)  pages,  of 
Fl'li,  Shlet  Music  Size. 

The  books  aro  uniform  in  size  and  style.  For  a  full  description, 
please  refer  to  the  Catalogue  above  mentioned.  The  titles  are  given 
below. 


Gems  of  English  Song.    Vocal.       202  pages. 
Wreath  of  Gems.    Vocal.  200    " 

Silver  Chord.    Vocal.  200    " 

Musical  Treasure.     Vocal  and  Instr.  200  pages. 
Gems  of  German  Song.  Vocal. 
Gems  of  Scottish  Song.    Vocal. 
Moore's  Irish  Melodies.    Vocal 
Operatic  Pearls.    ^'«"  ai. 
Gems  of  Sacred  Song.    Vocal. 
Shower  of  Pearls.    Vocal  Duets. 
Organ  at  Home.     i:<'ed  Organ  Music,  ISO 
Silver  Wreath,    v.uai.  210 

Gems  of  Strauss,     instrumental.  2.y) 

Home  Circle.  Vol  I.  instrumental.  21t! 
Hemp  Circle.  Vol.  H.  Instrumental.  2.10 
Piano  at  Home.   4  hand  pieces.  Inst.  2.-)0 

Pianists  Album.     Instrumental.  220 

Pianoforte  Gems,    instrumental.        2i(i 


20<J 
200 
200 
200 
200 
240 


In 
Boards. 

?2.50 
2..--0 
2.50 
2.50 
2..50 
2.. 10 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2..50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.,50 
2.50 
2..50 
2..10 
2.50 


In  Full 
Cloth,  (iilt. 
$3.00     $4.00 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.(H3 
.3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
0.00 
3.00 


4.(:0 
4.<0 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.(j0 
4.00 


MUSICAL  GARLAND.  Ducts  for  Violin  and 

PIANO  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  of  easy  music,  admirably  fitted  for 
the  needs  of  Musical  Amateurs.  By  Winner.  Waltzes,  Galoj.s,  Ma- 
zurkas, etc.,  etc.     Price  *2.50. 


MI\SICAL    FLOWERS.  Duets  for  Violin  and 

PI.VNO  is  similar  in  design  to  the  "  Garland."     Price  S2.50. 


FLUTE     BOUQinST.      VIOLIN    AISR^SE- 

MENTS.     These    two   books  have   about  the  same   music  as  is  found 
in  liie  preceding  tivo  books,  but  without  Piano  accompaniment.     $1.50. 


WINNER'S    BAND   OF    FOUR.     ($1.00.) 

is  just  the  thing  for  a  neighborhood  orchestra.  For  Violin  or  Flute, 
Cornet  or  Clarinet,  2d  Violin,  Violoncello  or  Double  Bass.  About 
00  pieces  of  music.  The  2d  Violin  and  Violoncello  parts  may  bo 
played  on  the  Piano. 


THE  SABBATH,  a  book  of  Clmrcb  Music  l)y 

C.  EVKUEST,  first  ])ublislicd  by  Lee  A-  Walker,  is  now  added  to  Ditson\ 

list.     It.  is  constructed   in  excellent  taste,   and  includes   about  Ooo 

metrical  tunes,  besides  Chants,  Anthems,  ic,  constituting  one  of  tho       has  tiO  pretty  duets  for  2  Violins,  or  2  Flutes  or  Violin  and   Flutu. 

best  tilled  of  Church  Music  Books.     J'rice   $1.50.  Price   $1.(^'. 


VIOLIN  AND  FLUTE  DUETS,  by  Winner, 


A  ilescriptive  Cntalogiio,  containing  cancise  descTiplions  of  1200  hooks  publishod  by  Dit.'^on  &.  Co.,  will  be  sent  to  any 
addres.s  on  application. 

Any  book  mailed,  po>f.  free,  fir  TJclnil  Piiccs,  and  money  in  Ri-sistcred  lettors,  nx  in  Postal  Jlonoy  Orders,  may  he  sent 
at  the  risk  of  tho  publishers. 

Boston. 


GHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

711    BROADWAY,    N.  Y. 


LYON  &  HEALY, 

CHICAGO. 


J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[Succinsori  to   LfK.'v:  WaLKKP,,] 

PHILADELPHIA. 


o  h:  o  I  o  E    C3- E  im:  s 


F  K.  O  JS/I 


©At* 

PRICE 

"Must  we   then  ryieet   as  Strangers," 

J.    R.   Thomas  .     .   40 

A  charmintj  ballad — perfect  in  every  respect.  It  is  written  in 
the  best  style  of  this  favorite  writer  whose  soup;s  are  household 
words.  Its  title-page  is  adorned  with  an  elegant  lithograph,  taken 
from  Millais' famous  picture,  "  Yes  or  No."  The  beautiful  girlish 
face  of  the  frontispiece  will  arrest  your  attention;  the  tender,  flow- 
ing melody  will  capture  your  heart.  The  song  has  won  a  speedy 
success,  and  is  bound  to  become  one  of  the  greiit  songs  of  the  time. 
Soprano  or  tenor  in  A  flat ;  alto  or  baritone,  in  F. 


Golden    Hours, " 


J.    R.    Thomas 


40 


Another  new  song  by  Mr.  Thomas.  The  sentiment  is  bright 
and  happy,  and  the  musical  setting  very  attractive.  The  title  car- 
ries a  fine  lithographic  likeness  of  Mr.  Thomas  which  will  be 
highly  treasured  by  his  countless  admirers. 


Let    Me    Dream 


again," 

Arthur  Sulliyan 


40 


"  One  of  a  tlious.md."  A  thoroughly  good  song,  worthy  of  the 
reputation  of  the  author  of  "  Hush  thee,  my  baby,"  "Little  Maid 
of  Arcadee,"  "  Looking  Back,"  itc,  <te.  (Alto  or  baritone  iu  key 
of  C,  soprano  or  tenor  in  key  of  E  flat. 


ti 


Brown  eyes  has  that  Little  Maiden,' 

Geo.  L.    Osgood  . 


35 

A  bright,  joyous  little  song,  merry  and  winsome.  As  an  encore 
song  it  is  exceedingly  effective.  Alto  or  baritone  in  A,  soprano  or 
tenor  in  C. 


40 


30 


30 


"  One    Hundred    Years    Ago, 

Ed.  E.  Rice. 

"  We  fought  and  fell,  .and  ages  tell  the  story  which  you  know, 
Of  how  the  sun  of  glory  rose  one  hundred  years  ago." 

A  rousing  Centennial  song  which  will  be  in  great  demand. 

"J  Hear  the  Banjo  Flay,"  H.  P.  Danks 
"Katie,   the  Rose  of  Lvildare,"    " 
"Angels  Whisper  Sweet  Good  Mght," 

H.  P.  Danks  .     .40 

Three  new  songs  by  Mr.  D,anks,  in  different  styles,  but  showing 
the  remarkable  versatility  of  this  well  known  writer.  The  first  is  in 
the  "  Log  Cabin  "  style  ,  the  second  is  a  channing  Irish  b.all.ad ;  and 
the  third  is  a  song  of  the  day,  like  the  same  author's  "  Silver 
Threads,'  "  Little  Darling,"  "Little  Bright  Eyes,"  &c.  All  bid  fair 
to  be  popular,  and  can  be  heartily  recommended. 

"  MlJ     Sailor    Boy,"  Chas.  E.  Pratt  .     .50 

•'Blow  gently,  fresh'ning  gales.  Good  angels  hover  round." 

A  fine  inspiring  song  by  the  author  of  "  Golden  Locks  are  sil- 
ver now,"  "Spring,  gentle  Spring,"  Waltz,  Ac. 


Red    Cross    March,"         G.  D.  Wilson 


PRICE 

.  75 


A  bright,  thrilling  march,  full  of  fire  and  spirit,  which  will  bo 
welcomed  by  tJie  lovers  of  brilliant  piano-lorte  music.  It  is  of 
heavier  calibre  than  the  ])revious  compositions  of  Mr.  Wilson,  tlie 
"Shepherd  Boy,"  ■' Niglit  in  June,"  "  Memory,"  &c.  but  is  uo'waj 
inferior.  It  is  embellished  with  a  magn.ficent  title  in  colors,  and 
will,  with  Mr.  Thomas'  song  above  .nentioned,  be  displayed  .Vt  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  as  the  best'product  of  Ameri- 
can skill  in  hthographic  titles.  The  March  is  dedicated  to  "  My 
Brother  Sir  Knights  of  Washington  Commandery  >fo.  33,  K.  T." 

"Pride     of    our     Home,"      G.  D.  Wilson  .     .  60 

A  nocturne  for  piano,  iu  the    style   of  the  "  Summer  Idyls." 
It  is  graceful,  effective,  and  of  medium  difficulty." 


Centennial    March, " 
Memorial    Mai  -ch, " 


Mack 


50 


50 


Two  new  marches  by  this  famous  march  writer,  whose  "Grant's 
March."  and  "  Nellie  Grant's  Wedding  March"  have  run  through 
numberless  editions.  The  above  are  in  Mr.  Mack's  happiest  vein, 
and  are  besides  of  value,  as  they  contain  superb  views  of  the 
Exposition  Buildings. 


Bella    Waltz; 


G.  Lamothe 


50 


A  delightful,   fascinating  waltz,  not    difficult,   but  extremely 
pleasing   and   melodious.         It    sets    all   hearers  dancing,  and  is 
piano  piece. 


also  a  charminp 


POPULAB   SOKeS  OF  THE  BAY. 

"  Pnt  my  Little  Shoes  away,"  c.  e.  pratt  (Lithograph)  4o 
"  Sweet  Dreams  of  CliOiooi,"  s-  t.  wh,te  "  40 
"  I  waul  to  see  Mamma  once  more,"  charlet  ross  (Lith.)  4o 
"  What  the  Candle  told  was  Trne,"  (Ans.  to  popular  song)  35 


[?'« 


McCarthy 


30 


"PnU  flown  the  Bid," 

"  If  I  only  knew  her  Name,"  w.  h.  brockway  (Picture)  40 

"  Tommy  make  room  for  yonr  Anntie,"  (Lithograph)  .  .  4o 


CHAS.    H.    DITSON    &.   CO., 

711  BKOAD'tt'Ay,  N.  Y. 


OP  "U"  B  X.  I  S  li  E  X)       B  "S" 


LYON    &    HEAUY, 

CHICAGO. 
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J.    E.    DITSON    tL   CO., 

[Successors  to  Lee  &  'Wai.keh,] 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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m^h  Jflttnuil  of  Jltusk, 


Whole  No.  914. 


BOSTON,  SATUKDAY,  APRIL  20,  187G.  Vol.  XXXVI.  No.  2. 


DwIGHT's     JoUEJfAL     OF     MuSIC, 

Published  every  other  Saturday 
OLI-^EFt    IDITS03>a"    <Sb    CO. 

451  Washington  St.i  Boston,   Mass. 

JOHN      S.      D  WIGHT,      EDITOR. 


•B-TERMS.— If  mailed  nr  Ciilled  for,  $2  00  per  annum; 
delivered  by  carrier**.  S'-,50.     Payment  in  advance. 

Advertiwenients  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates : 
One  inMertion  per  line  ."V)  centH. 
Kaeb  Rubflequerit  inwertion.  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  ratcrt  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  8.  SPOUNEK.  PKINTKU.  17  PItOVINCK  ST. 


Ji-tlirertisemcttts. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

in  Pnir.AnF.LPlln,  tor  the  instriM-tion  of  Teachers  and 
Artlf*IR.     Madame  K.  Skii.f.k.  ati'bor  nf  "The  Voice  in 
Sinjiinfr,"  ami  "The  Voice  in  ripeakin-.:."   Principal.   For 
circidurs  apply  to  the  Actuary,  1327  Spruce  St.,  Phila., 
910-1!t  Pa. 

MR.  .lOHN  ORTH,  recently  returned  from  Europe 
after  five  year.^  study  with  the  best  Masters -/,i«rf, 
KuUnk,  I.fhenU^heppft  and  others,  will  receive  a  limited 
number  of  pupjln  oii  the  Piano. 

Mr.  Orth  Can  be  seen  Mondays  and  Thursdays  at 
Boston  Conservatory.  Address  ditto,  or  at  residence.  33 
AVarreii  Avenue. 005 -6iu 

MRS.    FLOUA.     E.     BAKUY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  |7S2 — ly 

C^  W.  FOSTER,  ronduetor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
T*  Lessons  on  and  afler  Oct,  9,  1875.  at  fiW  Wa.sbimjfon 
Street.  roon».s  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock.  S'JSI  y. 

G.    W.    DUDLEY, 

Teacher  of   Singing    and    Voice    Building. 

(Dr.  n.  R.  Streetcr's  Sletliod)  Room  No.  3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Building,  154  Tiomont  St. 

IJ^l) 

MRS.  JENNY  KP]JIFr()N, 

VOCALIST   AND  TEACHER    OF  SINQING. 

Address,  caie  of  dliver  Ditson  A  Co.         j7'.»,'i 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,    New  York. 

Decker  nrotber»-  Cirand,  Kqaare,  and 
l|>rii;ht  Piunoa  are  the  liest  luaile  in  the  countrv. 
Ihey  take  the  lead  of  all  first-elass  in.-,truuients.  hem';,' 
unrivalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  and  peifecJou  of  mechau- 
ism  iu  every  detail. 

Sead  for  Illuntrated  C^atalos-ae. 

PRICES    REASONABLE. 
'*^-ly  XEH.TIM     KASY. 


THE    NEW    ENGLAND 

formal  |Uu$ical  ^In^titutc 

EMPLOYING 

EKCiUTEEX      E.ni\E.irX       I^EADEHS 

AM) 

eiftee:^   Einsx-cEAftS   eectireh**, 

IIOLn.S    IT>*    NKXr    SESSION    AT 

EAST   GREENWICH,   E.  I., 

a  delightful  summer  resort,  from 

J-OX.-S-    ZO,    TO    A-TJCJXJST    17. 

For  circulars  of  tills  Institution,  The  Xew  Ent^l.ind 
Musical  Bureau,  and  The  College  of  Music  of  IJosioii 
University,  address 

E.     TOritJItE, 

Muxic  Hall,   Bontiiv. 
914- 

ATTKND     TIIK 

;iTnJiT    TXTO 


'l\w>  Sinuincr  at. 

FRKDONIA,    N.  Y. 

This  Institute  lifprins  July  flth,  187G.  .-iiiil  continues  four 
weeks,  under  the  (iiieilion'<»f  tin*  loUowin;^ 

FACULTY, 

H.E.  PALMES,     [    L.  0.  EMEESON, 

of  New   York.  [  Of  liiJ>!oii,  Mass. 

WM.  LUDDEN,     \    C.  A.  HAVENS, 

Of  Savannah,  O  a.  I  Of  Chicago,  111. 

TflTION  $15. 

For  Circulars  and  other  i»ariiriilars,  address 

II.  R.  Palmer,  Principal, 

Care  f.  11.  Ditgon  &  Co                           TU  Kroadway,  X.V. 
912-911). 

New  Eilaud  Couservatory  of  Music. 

O  •<    ,"r        pays  for  9.i  hours  iastruction  with  the  ablest 
t^piO*  leachera.    tend  for  cireulars. 

E.    TOUKJEK, 

904-ly.  Music  Hall,  Boston. 

177G     MUSIC_BOOKS.       1S76 
CENTENNIAL  COLLECTION 


^atioaal  [Song's 

All  the  jirominent  Xational  Sonf^s,  in  .in  ele;^ant  (M)llec- 
tioii,  well  h,irnionized.  and  wilh  luaiio  ;or  or^raii)  aeeom- 
paniment.  Every  American  needs  a  eopy<,f  nueli  a  book 
a-s  Ibis,  and  the  Son;;s  are  the  best  of  all'Soiigs  for  use  iu 
this  Centeuuiul  year. 

Contents  : 

Keller's  American  Ilymu.        (iod  sa^e  the  Queen. 
Hail  Colnrnlaa.  '  Rule  l!i  ittahia. 

Star  Spangled  Banner.  Koast  Beef  of  Did  England, 

our  Flaj;  is  there,  M,  n  ..t  IlaDech.  [Welch]. 

Red,  White  and  Blue.  I'artant  pouiSvne. 

Yankee  Doodle.  ilaiseilles  Ilvm'n. 

To  thee,  O  Country.  Oarihalili  Hymn. 

Columbia  the  Gem.  Kiiit;  t>scar.'  [Sv^'edish.] 

Watch  on  the  Rhine.  Campbell's  are  Comiu'. 

Fatherland.  [German.]  Bruce's  .\ddres3. 

Weaiin>;of  the  Green.  Kiiit;  Christian.  jDanish], 

St.  Patrick's  I  lay.  Spanish  National  Hymn. 

Kusstan  National  Hymn.         Austrian         '*  "" 

Price  la  Cloth,  75  cts  ;  Boards,  50  cts ;  Paper,  10  cts. 
Mailed,  post-free,  for  above  price. 
PUBLISHED    BY' 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


|lnu  ^mt  Ux  glajj. 


V  0  0  A  L  . 
Must  wc  then  meet  as  Strangers?    Ft)r  Alto, 
o.  F  to  d.  TlioniaK. 

Beware !   Take  Care !        4.  E')  to  (/.     Gilbert. 
1  liad  a  Dream  last  nifjlit,  Mafigie.     Sonj;  and 

Clio.  :!.   (i  t.)  e.  liniiilit. 

Faintly  Hows  the  falling  Kiver.     3.  D'l  to  f. 

Itcrford. 
Ptineli!  IJrothers,  Punch!    Song  and  (.'lio. 

L'.     F  to  f. 
Come  back  t«  de  Ole  Plantation.     Song  and 
Clio.         •>.  F  to  f.  hanks. 

Daintiest  J,n.s,s  of  Tralee.     Song  and  Clio. 

:;.  \ih  to  d.  Chri.itie. 

.Sacred  and  Secular  Quartets  for  Male  Voices. 

By  }J.  M.  Vow. 
Xo.  1.     Te  Dcuni  lyaiidamus. 

2.     I  cannot  always  trace  the  way. 
I!.     Consolation. 
4.     Beware: 

r,.     Vocal  March  :  The  Trumpet  calls, 
(i.     Di  inking  .Song:  Fill  your  gl;ui.ses. 
Hunting  Four-Leaved  Clover.  3.     C  to  r/. 

liixlwjf. 

Spirit  of  Peace.     Quartet  and  Tenor  Solo.     4 

E  to  ('.  ]iiiJI!n:/lon. 

Centennial  Bells.     S'g  and  Cho.     3.  116  to  f. 

Ddnks. 
r.oved  and  Lost.  Monody.  4.  F  to  a.  Jalinmn. 
Home  below  and  Heaven  above.     3.  lib  to  f. 

J.  I!.  Tltuiita.i. 
Tit-tat-toe.  3.  Efi  to  c.  ,!.  R.  Thomax. 

Two  Sacred  Quartets.  //.  J/.  Duw,  ca. 

No.  1.     Consolation.         .3.  B'j  to  c. 
No.  2.     I  cannot  always  trace  the  Waj-. 

3.  K6  to  b. 

An  old  Story.  4.  I)  to  f.  Z-ireslal. 

Angel  Voii'es  sweet  and  fair.     Song  and  ('ho 

3.  A/-  to  e.  lirofiks. 

Five  short  Sacred  pieces.         By  N.  JI.  Allen. 

1.     The  Lord's  Prayer.     4.  1)6  to  d. 

'J.     When  the  worn  Sjiirit.     4.  .\6  to  e. 

3.  Out  of  the  Depths.     4.  F  to  f, 

4.  Penicmhcr  me.  my  (Iod.     4.   156  to  f. 
.">.     The  Lniil  is  my  .SheiiliiTd.    4.  A',  to  a. 

Blest  Comforter.         4.   A')  to  ;/.      Butfiivjtun. 
To  the  Breeze.     (.\  la  Brise).     Madrigal'.     4. 
L6  to  ;/.  (Jounod. 

Easter  Anthem.  Day  of  Ilcsuirection.  Q'tet 
or  Choi  us.     3.  (i  to//.  Tlioiiui.i. 

I  know  my  Love  loves  me.  4.  F  to  a.  Sturmeck. 
Sweet  .June  Koses.     Song  and  Dance.     3. 

(i  to  e.  IlKnderxon. 

My  little  dear  one.     (Miapiccirella.)     Cauzo- 
iietta,  from  '•  Salvator  Kosa."      .5. 
E6,  f  to  c.  Gomer. 

The  great  Centennial.  (A  new  view).  'J. 
C.    g  to  e.  Paul. 

Songs  of  "(nis  Phillips."  (Oofty  Gooft).  each. 
No.  2.    Susannah  M'Manus.  i.  D  tl  to  d. 
No.  1.     Little  old  (  ottage  Gate.     Song.   3. 
C  e  to  e.  and  Chorus. 
Otto  Lob's  Sacred  Trios.  each. 

No.  5.     Savior  breathe  an  Evening  Blessing. 

(Sopr.  Ten.  Bassi.  4.  At  to  a. 
No.  0.     Praise  the  great  Creator.      (Sopr. 
Mez.-Sop.  Alt.  or  Ten).  4.  B6  to  >j. 
No.  7.    Sweet  Peace.    (Sop.  Ten.  and  Bass). 

4.  E6  to  ((. 

Song  of  Love.  (Canto  d"Amore).  Duct.  .5. 
D6  to  a.  UackciL^iAlner. 

Triumiihantly  the  Morning  dawned.  Centen- 
nial S'g  and  Cho.    3.  A6  e  to  e.     Heine. 
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Mrsie  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  be- 
inij  two  cents  for  every  four  ounceg,  or  fraction  thereof 
a'oout  one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons, 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  olitaining  supplies.  'Bookd  can  also  bo  scut  at 
double  Iheac  rates. 


D"WIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Dramatic  Poem    after    Ossian. 

Bjr    WIEI-S    W.    CJADE.        Op.  13. 

Tr.inslated  by  J.  C.  D.  rAisKEK. 


PRICE     $1.25. 


Tlie  poetry  of  Ossian  is  musio  in  itself,  and, 
wlicn  intensified  by  union  with  tlie  liarmcmies 
of  a  (ierm.an  composer,  notliius  is  more  likely  to 
be  effective  and  spirit  stirrinp;.     As  to  tlic  story : 

"  Fingal,  King  of  Morven,  makes  war  on  Cara- 
c»il  of  Loclilin,  and  with  the  hero  marches  his 
beloved  Comala,  in  the  '^uisi  of  a  warrior,  lie 
persuades  her  to  rest  safely  on  the  edge  of  the 
battle,  where,  distracted  by  the  various  cries, 
and  by  the  whispers  of  the  passing  '  spirits  of 
the  fathers'  she  iman;ines  Finsal  slain,  and 
expires."  War  choruses,  tender  strains  .and 
laments,  and  mysterious  spirit  music,  are  skil- 
fully mingled. 
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BTT    JOHIJ"    -W.    3vrOOR.E. 


PISaCE      $1.34. 


Wliile  there  is  no  question  of  the  value  of  the 
preat  Encyclopedia,  which  is  a  standard  work, 
there  seemed  to  be  needed  a  smaller,  more  con- 
cise and  less  expensive  work,  fitted  for  more 
general  distributiim.  The  "Dictionary"  very 
completely  supplies  this  want.  It  contains  brief 
but  sufiicient  notices  of  at  least  2000  noted  sing- 
ers, players  and  composers,  also  descriptions  of 
musical  instruments,  detinitions  in  musical  the- 
ory, and  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  of  interesting 
musical  information.  There  is  also  a  table  of 
musical  terms,  and  a  very  complete  list  of  all  the 
musical  works  published  in  the  United  States, 
the  first  date  of  issue  being  A.D.  1040. 
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Price  50   cts. 

Mr.  jMoore  has  done  a  valuable  work  for  the 
present,  as  well  as  the  future  of  American  music. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  realize,  as  our  descendants 
will,  tliat  we  are  of  the  "forefathers"  in  art  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Now  Mr.  Moore  has, 
in  his  large  Cyclopedia,  (SO. )  industriously  noted 
down  everything  melodious  that  has  happened 
from  the  time  of  Tubal  Cain  to  A.U.  ]8.'i4,  and 
in  the  present  Appendix  brings  together  musical 
information  that  has  accumulated  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  larger  book. 

A  very  convenient  book  for  reference. 
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CENTENNIAL    COLLECTION 

TOR 

By  Dr.  Tourjee.         40  cts. 

Containing  all  of  the  old  songs,  .and  "  <a  gre.at 
deal  more."  That  is,  the  number  of  "stock 
pieces"  usually  heard  in  the  well-known  ancient 
concerts  is  quite  limited.  Dr.  Tourjee  has  un- 
earthed a  number  more,  and  .ill  are  true  antiques 
and  worthy  of  i>eitormance. 

As  the  ye.ar  ].';7(i  will  be  gi-eat  for  memorial 
celebrations,  this  wdl  be  a  most  convenient  book 
from  which  to  extract  appropriate  music. 


New  and  Beautiful  Instrument. 


THE 


C-A.BIlSrET      OI^C3--A_lSr. 

An  exquisite  combination,  adding  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  organ  much  of  that  of  the  pianoforte 
.a]id  harp.  Witli  a  double-reed  organ,  complete 
and  perfect  in  everv  respect,  is  combined  a  new 
instrument,  the  PIANO-IIARP,  the  tones  of 
which  are  produced  by  steel  tongues  or  bars, 
rigidly  set  in  steel  plates  affixed  to  a  sounding 
box,  .and  stiuck  by  hammers,  as  in  the  piano- 
forte. The  tones  are  of  a  pure,  .silver}*,  bell-like 
quality,  very  beautiful  in  combination  or  alter- 
n.'itiim  with  the  organ  tones.  The  organ  may 
be  used  alone,  and  is  in  every  respect  as  complete 
and  perfect  an  organ  as  without  the  PIANO- 
HARP,  or  maybe  used  with  the  PIANO-HAPP; 
the  latter  may  be  used  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion with  any  or  all  the  stops  of  the  organ,  to 
which  it  adds  greatly  in  vivacity,  life  and  variety ; 
adapting  it  to  a  much  wider  range  of  music. 

Upon  its  invention  and  introduction,  about  a 
year  since,  this  new  instrument  was  received 
with  so  much  favor,  that  the  demand  greatly 
exceeded  the  manufacturers'  utmost  ability  to 
supjdy;  so  that  they  have  had  no  occasion  to 
•advertise  it  extensively.  Having  now  perfected 
facilities  for  a  large  supply,  they  offer  it  with 
confidence  to  the  public. 

The  MASON  ct  HAMLIN  ORGANS  are  now 
sold  for  cash,  or  for  monthly  or  quarterly  pay- 
ments, or  are  rented  until  rent  pays  for  them. 

Circulars,  with  drawings  and  full  descriptions, 
free.  MA80N  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.  154 
Tremont  street.  Boston  ;  25  Union  square,  N"EW 
YOKE;  SO  and  82  Adams  street,  CHICAGO. 


A  Welcome  Visitor ! 

OUR  NEW  SAB3ATH  SCHOOL  SGKG  BOOK. 
THE 


BY   n.    S.  AND  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

Full  of  bright,  sweet,  pure,  shining  songs,  of 
which  there  can  never  be  too  many. 
Don't  get  a  new  book  before  examining  this. 


S  HIGH  SCHOOL  GBOIE. 


High  Schools  Academies,  &c., 

By  L.  O.  Ejiersox  and  W.  S.  Tilden. 


Price  SI. 00. 


S9.00  Per  dozen. 


This  new  book  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
THE  HOUR  OF  SINGING.  Those  who  have 
used  that  very  useful  and  popular  book,  will 
need  no  urging  to  adopt  a  new  work  by  the 
same  authors. 
OLIVER  DirSOX  &  CO.,  CHAS.  H.  DITSOS  .t  CO., 
Boston.  711  B'way,  N.  T. 

PUBLTSHEKS. 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

Price  in  IJo.ards,  $2..jO.     In  notb,  if.'!. 00, 
(  lodi,  Fine  am  for  PrrscntK,  .$4.00. 

The  latest  book  of  Difson  &  Co's  HojiK  Mr.'si- 
cAi,  LinitAny,  and  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  other.  A  large  number  of  extra  good 
songs  have,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  come 
into  pcpul.ar  notice  and  approval.  The  best  of 
tliese,  with  a  half  dozen  of  classics,  (omitted  in 
other  books),  foim  tliis  firs^class  cobection. 

There  are  about  75  songs.  Pages  full  s^heet 
music  size. 


The  X  Piano  Taboret, 


r^XTENTEB  Ap!:il  -Jila,  3ST1. 

Manufactured  by  L.  Postawka  &  Co. 

Factory  at  Oslorn's  Planing  Mill,  State  St., 
Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

For  .Sale  by  all  First  Clnss  Pianoforte  and  Farnilnre 
I>ealer.s 

*'  We  tbink  the  Stool  one  of  tlie  best  erer  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Xew  York." 

•'  Mr.  FoBt.TwIca's  Adjustable  Taboret  ie  a  long  felt  want 
supplii-d.     We  consider  it  tbc  best  of  the  kind. 

S98-ly  O.  DITSOX  &  CO  ,  Boslon.Mass."' 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 
(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firlh,  Son  &  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

A>-n  DEALERS  IN 

IM  Mm,  Im  Bdo1(s, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 


E  D  W.     S  C  H  U  B  E  K  T  fl     &     C  O. 

If^POATERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  E^USiG, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUAKE, 

KEW   TOKK.  [795 

LYON     &     II  E  A  L  y  , 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Eetail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music.  Music  Books.  Musi- 
cal lubtruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  it  Co.,  enables  us  to  firr- 
nish  their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boiiton  Piices. 

J:^=lu  addition  to  the  publications  oi  Messrs. 
O.  Uit«on  it  (.  o..  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
i..l  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
i'u.s/c.  (794— 3m 
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Inaudible  Sympathy. 

[Fr.iin  tli.-   Cniirurdl.t.  March  1!.] 

It  was  sniil.  I  tliink.  nf  Manaiilay  tlint.  al- 
thonrrli  lip  „,„<,  an  cxrcllpiit  tiilkcr.  tliosp  wlin 
Wf-re  iiiiK'h  in  his;  rnin])finv  rciulil  nut  Imt  lie 
struck  with  his  "  p\tninnlinnrv  fla<;li('s  of  si- 
lence."  ITcrc,  iiidfcd.  tlipr<'  is  proof  tliiit  it  i^s 
snmctimcs  wise  to  liolil  one"s  tonnfnc.  and  tli:it 
the  profoiindest  synipatliy  witliwliat  is  passin:; 
at  tlic  moment  is  not  always  aiidililv  expressed. 
I  liave  now  in  niv  recolli-clion  an  instance  of  a 
man,  liighlv  cultivated  both  in  literatnre  and 
the  arts,  wlio  prided  liimsclf  npon  the  belief 
that  he  had  edncated  his  diuiirhters  to  hecnme 
"good  listeners;"  and,  in  truth.  I  liave  never 
met  more  intelli<^ent  puests  in  an  a^seniMatrc 
wliere  anytliint;  was  saiil  worth  hearinfr.  "Sir, 
if  you  do  not  mean  anything,  do  not  say  anv- 
thinc,"  was  ])r.  .lolinson's  rebuke  to  a  niere 
talker:  but  I  might  ijo  furtlier.  and  advise  siich 
))er.sons  not  to  say  anythinii  unless  what  thev 
'_■  mean  "  will  cou\pensate  us  for  t!ie  v.duable 
time  they  would  occupy.  When  we  are  in  tlie 
presence  of  men  endowed  with  a  special  trift, 
it  is  jjood  to  train  ourselves  to  a  mute  admira- 
tion of  this  sift.  Tt  must  be  remembiTcd  tliat 
it  is  a  great  power  to  compel  an  audience  to 
listen,  and  all  wlio  possess  this  power,  as  a 
nile,  rank  liigher  tlian  tliose  wlui  are  con- 
stantly drawing  forth  expressions  of  apjiroval: 
for  where  tlie  ]-iersonal  obtnules.  the  atten- 
tion is  so  distracted  that  the  juilgment  slum- 
bers. 

To  apply  this  fact  to  thi>  drama,  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  recall  to  mind  tliose  actors  wlio, 
holdiug  their  auclitors  Iircatbless  throuirhout 
entire  scenes,  tacitly  forliid  applause,  and  t» 
Ciuitrast  them  with  tliose  wlio,  seeking  fin-  au- 
dible mtuks  of  approbation,  are  perpetually 
"  making  itoints."  As  there  is  a  grief  that  lies 
too  deep  for  tears,  there  must  be  an  ajiprecia- 
tion  of  sublimity  in  art  too  jirofound  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  noisy  dcnionstrat'ons  of  g  atifica 
tion;  and  tliis  feeling  it  should  be  the  actor's 
art  to  rea<h,  if  be  would  win  rather  an  endur- 
ing fame  than  a  temporary  notoriety.  The  de- 
cline of  the  stage  as  a  vehi(de  for  the  represen- 
tation of  human  feelings  and  actions  may  be 
dated  from  the  time  wlien  the  actor  obtruded 
himself  beyond  the  author,  ard  souirht  his  own 
glorilicatiou  at  the  expense  of  the  di-aina.  An 
effective  speech,  a  good  exit,  an  exciting  situ- 
ation, became  ))ositively  necessary  when  the 
worship  of  tlie  executant  was  the  one  thing  for 
the  management  to  foster:  ami  "sensation 
pieces  "  aro.se  on  the  ruins  of  tlie  plavs  which 
depended  for  their  success  upon  carefullv- 
written  dialogue,  va?-ietv  of  character,  and  a 
well-eonstructed  pi, it.  "  But,  although  the 
Drama  lias  thus  degenerated,  we  do  not  find 
that  when  anything  good  is  placed  liefore  them, 
our  audiences,  as  a  rule,  destroy  the  effect  by 
undue  and  indiscriminate  applause.  Portia", 
for  histance,  in  the  triabseene  of  The  Mtrclmnt 
of  Venice,  at  the  conclusion  of  her  speech  wyinn 
Mercy,  is  not  called  forward  to  the  footliglits 
to  make  a  curtsey  and  pick  up  bompiets.  Ham- 
let is  not  made  to  take  up  Yorick's  skull,  after 
he  has  thrown  it  down,  and  deliver  his  oration 
upon  life  and  death  to  ITor.itio  over  again. 
True  it  is  that,  within  the  recollection  of  nianv, 
an  encore  was  attempted  in  a  tragedy;  but  this 
good-humored  joke  only  jiroved  how  utterly 
absurd  such  a  proceeding  would  be  were  it  in- 
tended in  earnest.  Au  amateur— known  asiJo- 
meo  Conteg.  from  his  always  acting  this  part — 
finding  the  applause  continue,  and  a  demand 
raised  for  a  reiietition  of  his  dying  scene,  actu- 
ally believed  that  this  ovation  was  a  compli- 


ment to  his  acting,  and   would  probably  have 
died  once  more,  in  obedience  to  the   request, 
had  he  not  brought  down  the   laughter   of  the 
house  by  innocently  saying  to  the  actor  who 
bent  over  him,  "  Do  you  think  they  mean  it?  "' 
It  is  scarcidy  in  accordance  with  the  iirevail- 
ing  notion  that  the  taste  for  the  greatest  musi- 
cal works  is  very  raiiidlv  sjireacling,   to  assert 
that  the  audible  sympathy  which  in  a  theatre 
is  under  somewhat  reasonable  control,  should, 
in    the  o|)era-liouse   and   concert-room,    be    so 
reckle-slv  shown  as  utterly  to  ruin  the  poetry 
of  the  art.        Yet   that   such   is  the  case  can   be 
proved  by  the  experience  of  all  in  the  habit  of 
attendincr  musical  jjerformances.      At  the  Op- 
era it  is  thoroughly  understood  that  the  dram- 
atic  action    is   to   lie   suspended    whenever  a 
show-iiieee  lias  been  sung,   the  vocalist  beincr 
overwludmed  with  applause  whiNt   tie   rest    of 
the  company  either  look  on  or  help  the  favor- 
ite of  the  eveniiiL'  to  g.ather  up  the  floral  offer- 
ings which   are  showered  n]ion    the   stage.      If 
an  encore  shouhl  be  insisted  u)vin.  (he  alisurd- 
ity  of  rejieating  the  expression  of  feeling  I  have 
pointed  out  as  impossible  to  occur  in  a  play   is 
here   enacted-  without  a  show  of  protest,   the 
few  intelligent  dissenters  from  siu^li  an  anomily 
beinrr  compelled   to    silence   by   the   majority. 
Certainly    a    very    decided     stand     was     made 
against  this  system   by  a  portion  of   the   audi- 
ence during  the  hi!e  representation  of  Wagner's 
Liiliemirin  at  the  Royal  Italian   Opera:   but.  cu-  \ 
riouslv  enough,  in  spite  of  such  manifestation.  ! 
in    this   very  0])era  occurred   one   of   the  most 
glarin;:  instances  of  thoughtless  (uicores  I  have  j 
ever  wi1nc'S>;ed  —  the  assembled  warriors  in    the  i 
first  act.  who  express  in  a  hi^dily  dramatic  clio-  t 
rus  their  wcuider  :it  the  distant   appe:iranee  of  I 
Lohenarin.  in  a  skiff,  dr.iwn  by  a  sw:in,  bein'_'  i 
conipcdied   to   be  astonished  over  ag.iin    at   his  ! 
a]iproacli.  although  Lolienirrin  had  in  I  he  mean-  | 
while   arrived   in    front   of  the   audience,    and 
was  waiting  to  sing  the  farewell  to  his  trusty  ; 
guide. 

These  in  term  (it  ions  to  I  he  continuity  of  dram- 
atic action  by  the  clamorous  deman<ls  of  the 
many  are  of  course  so  obviouslv  absurd  as  to 
strike  every  thoughtful  listener  in  an  Opera- 
hf.use;  but  we  liave  equal  violence  offered  to 
tirt  in  our  conecrt-roonis.  Apiilause  constant- 
ly breaks  in  where  an  effective  passage  has  been 
well  playeil  or  sung;  and  it  ajqiears  a  recog- 
nized fashion  to  drown  the  purely  orchestral 
portion  of  a  Concerto  by  a  tumultuous  burst  of 
deliLdit  at  the  solo  ])erfornicr,  which  he  or  she. 
despite  llie  enormity  of  such  a  proceed.iug,  is 
expectr'd  to  acknowledge.  It  might  bi'  im.ag- 
ined  that  the  concertosof  Reethoven.  Mendels- 
.-iohn  and  many  others  are  constructed  so  as  to 
render  s\u-li  a  desecration  of  a  composition  im- 
possible: but  the  glorification  of  the  executant 
has  so  far  superseded  '  the  "inaudilile  sympa- 
thy" nliich  the  creation  of  a  great  master  should 
ins|)ire,  that  even  those  whose  better  judgment 
might  recoil  from  such  an  action  in  a  more  ar- 
tistic atmosphere  are  often  led  by  custom  to 
join  in  the  applause.  During  theperformance 
of  a  Symphony  it  is  certainly  not  unusual  to 
iuterni])t  tlio  work  by  marks  of  satisfaction 
wheneyer  a  particular  passage  is  effectively 
given,  and  phunlits  are  therefore  reserved  for  I 
the  conclusion  of  each  movement.  Here,  how-  I 
ever,  occurs  a  dilemma  which  it  is  difficult  to 
meet;  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
apiilause  is  bestowed  upon  the  music  or  its  ex- 
ecution. Somebody,  nevertheless,  must  recog-  ! 
nize  it,  and  as  the  work  is  often  by  a  deceased 
conqioser,  and  each  instrumentalist  cannot  con- 
veniently make  his  obeisance  to  the  audience 
I  in  front  of  his  desk,   the    conductor   usually  \ 


turns  round  and  bows  himself.  Surely  absurd- 
ity can  no  further  go.  Solo  vocalists,  from 
ex)ierience.  know  perfectly  well  how^^to  draw 
forth  a  solid  round  of  applause;  and,  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  intention  of  the  composer, 
they  make  tlie  best  use  of  this  knowledge. 
The  encore,  although  of  course  not  .so  absolute- 
ly ridiculous  as  when  occurring  in  an  Opera,  is 
almost  always  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  a 
minority  of  the  auditors:  hut.  as  any  expression 
of  dissatisfaction  might  be  interpreted  bv  the 
artist  .as  a  slur  upon  the  niannner  in  which  a 
composition  has  lieen  rendered,  it  is  seldom 
tli.at  many  voices  are  raised  in  dissent;  some- 
times, inilecd,  an  unseemly  b:ittle  r.ages  between 
the  op]iosing  factions,  yet  few  can  doubt  ou 
which  siile  the  victory  will  invariably  lie. 

Hut  it  may  be  said  that  vocalists  and  instru- 
mentalists who  come  before  the  ]niblic  re<)uire 
constant  a|)i>lause  as  a  stimulus  to  their  exer- 
tions, and  that  they  have  no  other  method  of 
asci'rtaiuing  whit  impression  they  h:iyc  made 
uponlhi-ir  audience.  To  this  I  would  reply 
that  nowhere  is  one  of  the  grandest  forms  of 
musical  art — the  Oratorio — so  thoroiiglilv  ap- 
nreciated  as  in  a  Cathedral,  where  even  the 
faiutc'st  murmur  of  .ap)ilause  is  strictly  iirohib- 
ite  1.  Here  the  eloquence  of  the  music  is  in  no 
degree  de]u-\yed  of  its  mighty  ]iower  by  the 
clap)iing  of  hands  (u-  the  inexorable  demands 
for  certain  portions  of  a  work  to  be  repeated. 
The  fi'(diiig  of  devotion  called  forth  at  the 
commencement  by  the  sacred  character  of  the 
comiiosition  is  never  for  a  moment  disturbed; 
one  unbroken  seipience  of  ideas  is  presented  to 
the  audience  in  a  manner  so  |)erfeet  that  the 
execution  seems  a  comjionent  portion  of  the 
work:  and  although  tliere  is  a  consciousness 
with  tlut  listeners  that  every  ilepartnient,  both 
in  the  orchestra  and  choir,  is  thoroughly  effi- 
cient, the  audible  expression  of  this  eonscious- 
nc\ss.  even  if  it  were  )iermitted,  would  seem  a 
sa(U-ilege  to  all  whose  thoutrhts  are  eentrerl  upon 
the  sublimity  of  the  music  itself.  Will  it  be 
asserted,  then,  by  :iuy  executant  that  this  "in- 
audible sympathy"  is  not  fully  ajiparent  to  all 
concerned  in  the  performance  of  tlie  Oratorio  ? 
nay.  more— that  the  deep  and  earnest  attention 
of  the  audience  during  a  solo,  and  a  lialf-sup- 
pri'ssed  emotimi  at  the  close,  do  not  convey  a 
hiirher  tribute  of  admiration  to  a  sensitive  "vo- 
c:dist  thin  the  ringing  plaudits  wdiich  can  only 
be  replied  to  liy  bows  and  curtseys,  even  if  it 
do  not  lead  to  that  still  more  absurd  acknowl- 
edgment of  public  favor,  the  repetition  of  the 
entire  piece?  Surely  at  the  Three  Choir  Festi- 
vals, where  perfect  silence  reigns,  the  effect 
produced  by  a  solo  singer  is  as  obvious  as  at 
the  Opera — indeed,  even  more  so,  for  vehement 
ap|ilause  at  our  lyrical  establishments  has  now 
so  little  to  do  with  real  success,  that  the  more 
iui])assiye  listener  has  been  taught  to  regard  it, 
like  the  cheers  of  a  inoli  in  the  streets  "during 
the  progress  of  a  noted  ])er.sonage,  as  a  necessa- 
ry noise,  but  little  indicative  of  the  true  feeling 
of  the  ])eople. 

All  who  have  faith  in  the  effect  of  musical 
education  must  feel  that  the  remedy  for  this 
evil  will  grow  out  of  the  advanced  intelligence 
of  our  audietices.  The  only  reasou  why  the 
most  interesting  pointsof  a  dr.ama  are  not  con- 
stantly interrupted  by  violent  a])plause  and 
demonstrations  of  delight  is  that  the  listeners 
understand  what  they  are  hearing,  and  will  not, 
in  consequence,  allow  the  interest  to  be  bro- 
ken. When,  therefore,  they  are  equally  capa- 
ble of  comiirehending  the  meaning  aiid  con- 
struction of  a  musical  composition,  they  will 
repress  all  attempt  to  lavish  mirks  of  rewa-d 
upon  executants  during  its  pro^Tess.      "Inau- 
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tlWAc  spm|>atliy  "  is  not  only  the  tniost  liom:ifrc 
to  the  work,  r)iit  to  the  worker;  aiul  any  Jimli- 
(>'.e  reeoijiiition  of  an  artist's  powers  shouM  be 
limited  tu  ap])ropriiite  times  anil  places.  That 
this  flesiralile  reform  will  <j;ra(1iiaHy  be  efT(^<-te(l 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  we  must  learn, 
therefore,  patiently  to  wait.  Meantime,  how- 
ever, it  is  trood  that  these  truths  slioidd  be  oc- 
easionally  s))oken,  for  they  may  not  only  assist 
in  helpini;  forward  a  more  healthful  apprecia- 
tion of  art  in  this  country,  but  in  ])rovinjTf  to 
the  composer  that  his  real  duty  lies  rather  in 
cndeavorin;;  to  strentrthen  tlie  judijnient  of  his 
hearers  than  in  conrtinsj  their  favor  by  writing 
down  to  their  weak  points. 


"  Tristan  and  Isolde  "  in  Bsrlin. 

[Correspoiulence  of  the  London  Musical  WorJd.'] 

The  lonij-expected  event,  the  event  looked 
forward  to  with  such  extraordinary  curiosity, 
has  at  leniith  come  off  Richard  Wajjner's 
Tristan  viid  LtaJilc  has  lieen  jierfonned  at  the 
Royal  Operahousc  before  an  audience  such  as 
is  .seldom  found  witliin  the  walls  of  that  edi- 
fice. Not  a  seat  was  empty,  thoufjh  the  ordi- 
nary "  hiiih  "  prices  of  admission  were  doubled 
bv  order  of  the  Intendant-General,  Herr  von 
Iliilsen,  while  the  o\itside  ticket-sellers  charged 
twenty  thalere  for  a  place  in  the  pit.  So  much 
the  lietter  for  Wntfner  and  his  Grand-Kational- 
Festival  -  Stnofe-Plav  -  Tetrnlogical  •  Trilog-y  at 
Rayreutli,  to  which  the  Emperor,  who  was 
present  on  the  first  nis;ht,  as  he  had  been  pres- 
ent at  the  ijrand  rehearsal,  ordereii  the  re- 
ceipts to  lie  fjiven.  The  Waa;nerites  were  nat- 
urally wild  witli  dcliijlit,  and  picture  Watjner 
giving  up  the  triumphal  car  which  he  now 
uses.  After  what  has  happened,  they  regard 
it  as  a  one  horse  .affair,  and  think  their  master 
ought  to  exchange  it  for  a  more  lirilliaut  vehi- 
cle drawn  by  two  crowned  heads,  an  Imperial 
and  a  Royal  one,  iustead  of  by  a  king  only,  as 
hitherto. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  dilate  at 
length  upon  the  beauties  of  the  piece.  I  will 
confine  myself  to  stating  that  the  first  act  went 
off  satisfactorily.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
with  people  who  had  paid  heavily  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  witnessing  the  i)erformance,  and  wdio 
wanted,  by  "making-believe"  very  hard,  like 
Picken's  Marchioness  with  the  orange  peel,  to 
persuade  therasolvea  tliey  had  a  fair  return  for 
their  money.  It  had  been  rumored  about, 
moreover,  that  the  Emjieror  was  a  convert  to 
Wagnerism  ;  and  the  game  of  foUow-niy-leader 
is  played  elsewhere  than  at  school,  .lustice 
requires  me  to  state,  how-ever,  that  Mdlle. 
Brandt  was  a  most  effective  Brangane,  while 
Mdme.  von  Voggenhuber  as  Isolde,  and  Herr 
Niemann  as  Tristan,  made  love  as  warmly  as 
the  most  uncompromising  partisan  of  the  Art- 
Future  could  possibly  desire.  But  such  erotic 
manifestations  tax  the  artists'  resources  incon- 
veniently. Though  there  was  a  wait  of  at  least 
half-an-hour  between  the  first  and  the  second 
act,  neither  Isolde  nor  Tristan  had  sufficiently 
recovered  from  their  previous  amorous  efforts 
to  do  as  mucli  as  they  might  have  done  for  the 
interminable  love  duet  in  the  latter  aet.  The 
public  gave  unmistakable  signs  of  being  bored, 
and  well  they  might.  The  third  act  went  off 
with  somewhat  more  s])irit;  hut,  if  you  ask 
me  whether  I  regard  the  performance  as  a  thor- 
ough and  genuine  success,  I  answer  unhesitat- 
ingly:  I  do  not.  It  strikes  me  that  very  few, 
not  Wagnerites,  do  so  regard  it. 

Besides  the  artists  already  named,  the  cast 
included  Herr  Bet/,  as  Konig  Marke,  and  Herr 
Schmltt  as  Kurvenal ;  but  neither  gentleman 
especially  distinguished  himself.  The  chorus 
was  exceedingly  shaky  from  time  to  time, 
though  it  has  not  very  much  to  do.  The  or- 
chestra, on  the  contrary,  performed  its  arduous 
task  with  wonderful  dash  and  correctness. 
At  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  we  had  aiiplause, 
recalls,  and  "  ovations  "  to  all  concerned.  But, 
this  notwithstanding,  Tristan  uiid  Isolde  is  not 
a  genuine  triumph. 


To  prove  that  I  am  not  alone  in  mv  opinion, 
I  subjoin  an  article  from  the  Ik'rlin  J<Jc/i(/  ot  the 
33rd  March  :— 

"  On  tlip  2nili  M.ircli,  Richard  W,a<rner's  musical 
(Irnina  of  Trishni  mid  Isohlr  was  perfiirmcil  for  the 
first  time  on  tlie  rnyid  staf;e  \  This  si<fnificnnt  event 
ciiinpels  as,  at  the  last  moment  before  ^oinijf  to 
pre.fs.  to  take  up  our  pen — the  pen  wliieh  we  would 
so  willincrlv  -allow  to  rem;iin  quiet  on  the  subject  of 
a  work  whieh — nay,  really  and  trulv.  dear  reader, 
it  i^  a  ilifTicult  tliinrr  to  ji^niile  tlie  pen  aii-.ainst  the 
prodnetion  of  a  man  from  wtiosp  jieail  and  heart 
there  have  spnini^  G:eni:il  works,  but  whom  we  now 
behold,  in  a  path  far  removed  from  that  of  human 
moralitv,  and  of  Nature,  employing;  the  m.Tijic  tones 
of  miisip  in  the  serviee  of — 'crossness  !  Sublime 
Musio,  canst  thou  suffer  that  the  emotions  of  love 
and  affection,  even  of  the  mo.^t  passionate  kind,  of  a 
man  for  a  woman,  and  of  a  wonian  for  a  man,  of 
that  a/feet.ion  whieh  sinks  i]f>i'\-}  into  the  purest 
depths  of  the  human  breast,  and  to  cherish  and  de- 
velop which  in  nil  its  pnril  v  are  the  tasks  of  .all  hu- 
manity— ennst  thon  suffer  love  to  be  degraded  bv 
fnriouslv  bellowing  the  tones  created  for  thy  mod- 
est service,  and  that  a  degenerate  screaming  of  hu- 
man voices  should  convey  to  us  the  movements  of 
the  human  iieart  ?  Canst  thou  suffer  that,  spnmg 
fi'om  a  fancy  ran  wild,  brainless  wiirds  should  be 
coupled  with  disorderly  caricatures  of  thy  other- 
wise so  lovely  strains?  And  when  thy  most  fa- 
vored servants,  thy  Ghicks.  Mozarts,  Beethovens, 
Webers,  and  their  splendid  creations,  their  Tphige- 
nias,  Paminas,  Leonoras.  Agathas,  and  Enryanthes, 
are  all  incapalile  of  resisting  the  tendency  to  what 
is  common,  tiiat  stream  whieh  is  overwhelming  thv 
kingdom,  as  well  as  other  things,  wdiv  dost  thou  not 
pend  us  thy  Messiah,  that,  with  the  vigorous  words 
of  truth  he  may  purify  the  temjile.  and  strew  altoiit 
more  healthy  seetl  !  If  in  the  second  act  of  this 
drama,  Tristan  and  Isolde,  during  an  entire  hour, 
writhe  here  and  there  about  the  stage  in  the  wild 
intoxication  of  love  ;  if,  like  lunatics,  they  shriek 
forth  the  most  meaningless  and  stuiiid  verses,  per- 
fecllv  incomprehensible  for  a  healthy  brain,  and 
gradnallv  excite  each  other  with  an  exaggerated 
nmoimt  of  strength  and  effort;  if.  in  the  third  aet, 
the  hero,  Tristan,  wounded  to  the  death,  flings  him- 
self here  and  there  incessantly  before  our  eyes  upon 
a  bear-skin  ;  if.  in  addition  to  all  this,  an  orchestra 
is  let  loose,  whieh,  beginning  with  low  tone-distoe- 
tions,  keeps  continn.illy  pulling  itself  together  to 
indulge  in  the  wildest  tumult,  that  brays  down 
evervthing  else  ;  if  this  heralds  in  the  Drama  of  the 
Future,  then,  dear  reader — then  rejoice  with  us,  for 
ont  of  the  dark  night  there  will  arise  the  bright 
light  of  day  !  One  more  vietory  like  the  present, 
and  Wagner's  belauded  works  of  the  Future  will  be 
inevitalily  swallowed  uji  in  the  abyss  of  olilivion. 
It  strikes  ns  that  the  ruddy  dawn  of  due  apprecia- 
tion is  already  approaching;  that  a  slight  twilight 
is  making  itself  perceptible  on  the  horizon  of  public 
opinion.  Though  the  noise-seeking  enthusiasts  of 
the  Wagnerian  Muse  took  care  there  should  be  no 
want  of  the  usual  uproar,  though  many  less  inter- 
ested persons,  stunned  bv  the  surging  waves  of  the 
orchestra,  were  carried  away  to  ap[ilause.  the  calm 
observer  eould  easily  perceive  that  the  largest  and 
best  portion  of  the  public  were  undeceived,  as  thev 
rose  from  their  seats,  and,  with  sobered  feelings, 
turned  their  backs  on  the  work  they  had  just  heard. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  after  some  few 
representations.  Trisinn  nnd  hnhJe  will  undergo  the 
well-meriteil  doom  of  never  again  awakening.  So 
the  only  question  remaining  is  to  what  end  so  much 
useless  labor  has  been  expended,  and  snch  an 
amount  of  artistic  efforts  s<acrificed.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion wdiich  we  shall  endeavor  to  answer  in  a  more 
comprehensive  notice  in  our  ne.xt  number." 

Referring  to  the  production  of  Tristan  und  Iso'de, 
a  correspontleot  of  the  Daih^  N^dps  says  : — 

"  The  dramatic  effect  of  the  work  is  exceedingly 
powerful  :  the  music  is  Wagnerian.  That  is  to  say, 
the  plot  is  skilful,  and  skilfully  worked  out.  and  the 
music  is  w^ell  adapted  to  illustrate,  and  even  inter- 
]^ret  the  plot.  No  mistake  is  more  commonly  made 
than  to  s|>eak  of  Wagner's  music  in  an  absolute 
sense.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  Wagner's  nnisic. 
which  is  sonietimes  ealled  the  music  of  the  future, 
hut  only  Wagner's  opera,  whieh  may  or  may  not 
become  the  ojiera  of  the  future.  Wagner's  '  theo- 
ries *  are  not  theories  of  music,  but  theories  of  the 
opera.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct  idea 
either  of  the  text  or  of  the  music  separately.  The 
two  are  inter-dependent ;  they  are  so  fused  to- 
gether  in   obedience    to  a   philosophical  principle, 


that  they  must  be  studied,  not  simply  together,  but 
simidtaneoiisly.  Every  artist  has  a  right  to  de- 
m.aiid  that  his  work  he  judged  in  nd.ition  to  his  ob- 
jeet  and  priiteiples,  aiul  no  one  h  is  suff-Tcd  more 
than  Richard  Wagui'F  from  violation  of  this  right. 
Let  me  illustrate  by  this  very  oper.'i.  In  the  cLui- 
destine  meeting  in  the  garden  between  Tristan  and 
Isolde  there  is  a  pro[r>nged  duet.  To  tniny  it 
doubtless  seemed  an  iiitei'inin.ilde  duet.  It  was  a 
develo[)rnent  of  Schopenhauer's  theory  of  (r>ve,  which 
seems  to  he  some  mysterious  reconciliation  of  eter- 
nal separatiim  with  eternal  iim'on.  It  took  the  two 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  hard  sin  gin'/ to 
work  out  the  problem.  Now,  if  any  portions  of 
this  music  were  rendered  alone  instrumentally.  they 
would  perhaps  seem  Ut  be  an  unmelotlious  jargon. 
But  music,  and  text,  and  subject,  and  surroundings 
are  all  harmorjious  in  tiie  opera,  and  boumi  ti^gether 
by  a  philosophical  p/rinciple  of  unity.  Unless  a  man 
can  think  himself  into  this  prinei]>Ie,  or  realize  it  to 
his  mind  as  a|>jilied  an  the  stage,  h'^  has  no  right  to 
criticize  Wagner.  It  would  be  as  absurd  for  a 
Frenchman  to  pronounce  Hegel's  philosophy  false, 
because  to  him  it  was  unintelligilile.  Tliere  are 
men  who  do  understand  llegel.  and  to  them  his 
philosophy  is  the  spring  of  all  imtidlectiial  pr ^g'- 
ress." 


A  CORKESPOXPRNT  of  the  Dady  Tdi:rfraph  gives  a 
very  amusing,  though  occasion.ally  flippant  descrip- 
tion, of  Tristan  and  Isolde  as  performed  in  Berlin. 
The  following  are  some  of  his  general  remarks: 

"  In  Tristan  and  Isolde,  Mr.  Wagner  has  achieved 
one  of  the  most  amazing  feats  ever  attenijjted  by  a 
mnsical  composer — he  has  produced  an  opera  over 
four  hours  in  length,  which  does  not  cont;iiu  a  sin- 
gle midody  of  any  descri|>tion  whatsoever.  There 
is  not  an  eight-bar  tune  in  any  part  of  the  piece,  or- 
chestral or  vocal.  None  of  this  gentleman's  works 
can  be  truthfully  said  to  overflow  with  easy  melo- 
dies- with  the  sort  of  tune?  that  a  person  endowed 
with  a  quick  musical  ear  can  pensively  whistle  as 
he  strolls  home  from  the  theatre,  or  pick  out  on  the 
pianoforte-keys  after  having  once  heanl  them. 
Leaving,  however,  liienzi,  Tanu/mifser,  and  Lohen- 
grin out  of  the  questiim.  in  which  numbers  that  are 
quite  unmistakably  songs  may  be  f  lund  upi>n  rigor- 
ous search,  I  will  mereh"  observe  that,  compared  to 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  the  Fli/inr/  Dutehman  is  a  verita- 
ble Little  Warbler,  and  the  Mrislersinrfyr  ron  Xiirn- 
herff,  a  choice  selection  of  negro  meh^dies.  One 
phrase,  comjiosed  of  enharmonic  modulations,  ar- 
rived at  by  semitonic  extension  at  both  ends  of  the 
initial  chord,  pervades  the  whole  opera  in  an  inex- 
pressibly tiresome  manner.  It  ig  intended  to  be 
typical  of  the  Lieheslrank  or  Elisir  (FAmore — how 
better  an  apothecary's  mixture  compareil  to  Doni- 
zetti's sparkling  potion' — upon  which  the  cldef 
dramatic  incident  of  the  p'ay  turns,  and  the  audi- 
ence is  pitilessly  constrained  to  drink  of  it,  figur.a- 
tively  speaking,  until  the  hardiest  stomach  turns 
and  the  most  S)>artan  endurance  breaks  miserably 
down.  The  opera  is  one  long  dose  of  this  sickly 
cordial,  doled  out  by  Mr.  Wagner  ad  nauseam  in 
countless  spoonfuls.  Not  only  is  this  crushing  per- 
formance remarkable  in  the  respect,  that  its  author 
has  developed  an  almost  siTperiiiiman  ingenuity  in 
keeping  it  void  of  melody,  but  in  the  still  more  sur- 
prising peculiarity  that  its  orchestral  accompani- 
ments are  contrived  to  bear  such  relation  to  tlie  vo- 
cal pjxrts  that  the  andienee  can  never  be  sure  wdieth- 
er  or  no  the  singer  be  emitting  the  note  wri'ten  for 
him  or  her,  as  the  case  may  be — an  arrangement 
which  is  not  without  consideraiile  negative  advan- 
tages to  an  executive  personnel,  any  member  of 
which,  with  one  conspicuous  exception,  is  constitu- 
tionally incapable  of  singing  the  simplest  music  in 
tune,  as  is  the  case  in  the  mrps  d'arlistes  to  whose 
discordant  utterances  I  had  the  misfortune  of  listen- 
ing yesterday  evening.  The  harmonies  of  Tristan 
and  Isolde  are  prepared  and  resolved  in  such  sort 
that  yon  never  know  where  to  have  them,  and  are 
alteru;vtely  suspended  upon  tenterhooks  of  anticijia- 
tion^tenterhooks  forged  out  of  your  musical  expe- 
riences and  reasonings — and  hurled  into  abysses  of 
disappointment.  The  tricks — some  of  them  diabol- 
ically m.-ihgnant — thus  played  with  the  voices  and 
instruments  of  the  executants  and  with  the  ears  of 
the  listeners  are  innumerable,  and  display  a  weird 
cleverness  on  the  part  of  their  inventor.  There  -is 
not  an  instant's  repose  in  Tristan  and  Isolde,  save 
(  between  the  acts  ;  the  tension  of  the  oral  nerves  is 
1  unremitted — nothing  comes  off  as  it  might  be  ex- 
I  peeled  to  "  eventuate  " — all  is conhisi  jn,  accidentals. 
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dimini-hml  .?('von11i«,  minor  rfsohitinns  when  mnjnr 
onf'S  pppm  to  b(*  ffin'trone  c^ncUisioii'^  and  vire  vpnt(i, 
bnrnd  di.-^cnnk,  fal^e  concord-^,  numpiriG;-*.  crnnt- 
ini^3,  and  ycdls — a  very  Pandeniomum  of  sound." 

The  letter  concludes  tbn^  :  — 

"**  It  m\ist  not  V)e  iiiFcn-r-d  from  the  tone  or  piih- 
Rtance  of  tlie  forocroinL'"  U'tt.pi*  Miat  \  imd<'rv!ilu('  Mr. 
Wa^^nor's  nicvits  as  a  niii^'u'ian  and  a  i)ni't.  nv  tliat  [ 
am  pri'judirpd  ti-xainst  Ins  cornpo'^itions  in  either 
hranrl)  of  art.  i  wont  to  hear  Trisfun  aii<I  hofJr, 
sincerely  bopin'^  and,  1  may  sav,  over-ronlidi'iilly 
fxpcrtincc,  tr>  derive  extreme  <:ratifieation  from  Us 
t*  nintr  to  thi'  ripe  wori^  of  a  svreat  master — for  sncii 
is.  or  wa?,  Richard  Wasiner,  mo-t  nnqne^tionahly. 
I  came  away  from  llie  theatre  bitterly  di-iappointed, 
ha\inir  undi-ri^nne  real  stiiTerini^  where  \  anticii-)ated 
keen  debirht.  The  \r\\\\\  is  that  Tnsfnj>  and  hohh' 
is  as  bad  a  wc^-k  as  L*thrn(fvht  is  a  ii'ood  oni* — radi- 
cally bad,  vieioMs,  nnrinhf.coua.  williout  a  redeemini^ 
feature  of  any  eenuinc  sii:i^nificanee.  In  it  every 
canon  of  mn^^ical  art  is  viulutpd — above  all,  that 
crowniii'j;;  one  wliicli  (h'crees  that  music  shall  be 
beaiilifnl  annif  Imil.  \\<i  very  skeleton  is  at  once 
monstrnusaiid  dcformi^cl,  and  the  outer  casein  which 
the  l>oni'^  are /^D \vr.!pp''d  is  full  of  -^ubtb'  di«case'i. 
and  defaced  by  every  imairinablc  Ithitch,  stain,  and 
excrescence.  It  is  a  el rcii instance  to  be  mourned  by 
every  tine  musician  tl\at  tlie  author  of  so  i.oblc  a 
production  as  the  hli^n'-rxh  Th)!}rni<hr  should  have 
inflicted  su<*h  an  insult  upon  the  divine  art  as  Trit- 
latt  (Did  Istddf." 


NoTTciNT,  Ferdinand  tliller's  comparison  of  "Waj;- 
ner  and  Xap(deon  III.,  the  P<i!l  Mall  Gazftfe  oh- 
serve^: — 

"  I-"  til  ere  not,  ac^ain,  soniethin^;  Napoleonic — as 
the  word  was  used  up  to  the  year  1841* — in  Ui*rr 
Wai:;ner's  comp"llin:j:  th*'  musicians  and  mn^^icrd  am- 
ateurs of  F.urnpe  to  take  tickets  for  his  Uain'uth 
perform  an  <*es  at.  the  rate  of  £].">  for  the  entire  series. 
or  .£ir>  f'lr  a  serii's  of  four  ?  In  economical  Germa- 
ny £15  is  a  i^ood  deal  of  monr-y  to  lav  out  on  fmir 
d  lys'  operatic  representation^ ;  and  £45  is  more 
than  it  would  cost  a  rich  amateur  to  2;o  to  tlie  opera 
every  nii^ht  f<tr  a  year.  When  Balzac,  in  inflated 
moments  called  liiuiself  the  '  Xapoleon  of  the  pen.' 
it  is  not  quite  clear  what  he  meant.  Rut  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Ilalzac  <mce  conceived,  more  as  a  dream 
than  as  a  reality,  tlic  notion  of  Iiavinix  his  own 
drama  of  Vautrhi  played  before  su<'b  an  atidiencn  a<; 
Napoleon  1.  asscuibh-d  at  Krfurt.  and  as  Uerr  V^'nz- 
ncr  will  brin-j;  toirether — for  the  first  lime  since  Kr- 
furt— at  Baireuth.  Napoleon  I.,  at  liis  <i;reat  theat- 
rical festival,  18  said  to  iiave  had  '  a  parterre  ttf 
Kings;'  wiiich  seems  improbable,  since,  if  all  the 
Kini^s  hud  i>eeii  placed  in  the  pit.  there  wrmld  have 
been  no  Royal  persunn^^es  worthy  of  the  p<tsition  to 
oeeupy  the  di-e-js-eircle — Rupi>osin<r  the  private  box- 
es to  have  beim  reserved  exclusively  for  the  F.tnper- 
ors  and  their  suites.  Herr  \Va^ner  expects  not  a 
royal  and  military.  biU  a  royal  and  musjerd  audi- 
ence to  hear  his  triloLM" ;  nnd  the  Generals  of  Krfurt 
will  he  n'jilaccd  at  Baireuvli  by  r-minent  composers 
and  distinu,ui>lied  rh-fifoxi.  Thn«e  strangely  core^ti- 
tuted  persons  who,  like  Ferdinand  Uilb-r.  derive 
Uttle  or  no  pleasure  from  Waijner's  mu'^ic  say  t'lat 
it  is  not  ofi  an  operatic  composer  nor  as  a  theatrical 
manae^er,  but  as  a  manager  of  m^n.  that  he  hae  suc- 
ceeded m  indueini;  so  nmny  of  the  ^reat  per^onair*'^ 
ot  the  earth  to  promise  their  attendance  next  nu. 
tumn  at  Baireuth.  Such  may  bethi'ca«e;  Imt  thai 
is  not  the  <;nestion.  The  rjuestion  is  whether  the 
Baireuth  ij:atlierijii:r  i^  woi-thy  of  bem','  eon-^ich'red 
Napoletuiic,  as  in  the  style  of  tlie  fir=;t  Napoleon,  or 
only  Napoleonic  as  in  the  style  of  the  third." 


Old  Danes  Forms.— Herr  Pan^r's  Lecture 

en  the  Piano  Music  of  Sebastian 

and  Emanuel  Bach. 

[■Reiwrted  in  the  Lon<ion  J/ustcal  Standard^  April  1] 

IlEUtt  Ernst  Pauer  devoted  his  second  lecture  at 
the  South  KensiHiitoTi  Museum  to  "  The  Freer  Style 
of  Pianoforte  Music  as  illustrated  by  th-'  works  of 
Sebastian  and  Emannel  Each,  an<l  th"ir  now 
almost-for^ijotten  contemporaries."  The  lecturer 
said:  — 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  spoke  in  the  first 
lecture  of  the  .Utr.Tent  kinds  of  instruments,  the 
Clavichord.  Viri;inal,  Spinet,  etc.  ;  it  i'i  now  nece^. 
sary  to  j^latice  at  the  dilferent  musical   forms,  Alle- 


mande.   Sarabande,    Bourree.   Gi2;ue,    etc.       Of  the  ; 
dance,  nothing;  ^'as  retained   but  the  charateri^tic  i 
expression,    the    time   not  beinij  reirulated    by  the  ! 
dance.     Great  a1tenti<ui  was  be-^towcd  on  the  worl:- 
incjout;   Counterpoint  was  used  for    the   part  writ- 
imr,  the  DoubU  Kquirafi'm  was  added  to  siive  brill- 
iancy ;  and  the  Suite  was  thus  installed  as  exj^res- 
•^ive  of  the  dance.     No  composers  Vu'ou'j:;ht  this  form 
to  such  perfection  as  Handel  and  Bach  ;  they  under- 
stood hnw  to  preserve  the  eharacteri>^tie  exiiression 
of  Allemande.  Bourree.  rhaconne.  Courante.  Gi^rne, 
IIorn]"ipe.  Pa^sepied.  Polonai-^e.  Minuet.  Sarabande, 
etc.     The  characteri-^lic  expressi  m    of  these   forms 
will  be  iierceived  more    completely    by  arraniici"- 
them    under  the    nieasures   S-4.    6-S,  nnd    Common 
Time.      In  S-4  time  are  the  slower  forms;   the  Sara- 
liande.  Chaconne.  Ctnirante,  Minuet,  and  Pi-lonaise; 
in   fi  ft  time  are  the  Siciliano  and  Gi'.rue.  whi<-h   re- 
sembles the  modern  Tarentelle.  ami  the  Saltarello; 
the  Giijue  is  written  also  in  comtnon  time,  liut  it  is 
best  in  r>  S  time  ;   it  was  first    u-:ed    in    Ireland,  and 
the  melodies  of  that  counlry  still  reinin  it-i  charac- 
teristi(r    expression  ;     it  is  said   aUo  to    have    lieen 
played  ft)r  rope  dancing,  which  ser-m-  lil;(dv  to  be 
correct,  in  so  far  as  the  balance  wmild  be  more  ea- 
sily maintained  to  ft  duple  Iban   a    triple  measure. 
Tn    Common    Time    are    the    .Mlemande.    Bourn'e, 
TTorn]»iiie,  Gi-nie.  and    Ri'^'-andrm.     Bach,    however, 
wrote  the  Bonrr»'!e,  which  is  tlie  same  a-^  tlin   TTorn- 
pi  fie.  in  "4  time.      .\  cir-^ory  i^bmce  at.  I  lie  old  dance 
forms  shows  h(»w  important  thev  were   in    Clayecin 
music:  each  had  if'^  charm,  and  by  tliem  composers 
learnt  how  to  invent  more  fa-;cinatin'_r  lunes.      A\'e 
see  then    how    important    tlie    peoph-'s   mu-iic.  the 
dance,  wns  to  instrumental  mu-^ic  generally  ;  and  in 
this  widi-nini:  and  con-:olida1in';  of  potmlar  form*, 
we  sec.  also,  why  mu«ic  hns  '^uch  a  jxreat  hold  on  th'- 
public,   which   is,  bi-cause  it  kec)>s  up  a   connection 
with    the    lowest   ranks    of  societv.  and  refines  the 
l>opular  fiirs  and  dance-tunes,  thus  attidniu'r  a  pop- 
ularity which  paintinir  and  poetry  C'uld    not   have, 
althonirh  the  latter  can  do  a  irreat  deal  in  the  form 
of  popular  sonTS.      \Vc  may  ])oint,   out.   *•»   patvaitf, 
the  difTercnee  between  the  cyclical  nnd  the  simph* 
forms;   the  former   contains   the   suite,    snnatri.   and 
any    piece   bavins^   tliree    or    four    movements;   the 
latter,    nnv     piece     liavincj    a    sino;!'^      movement 
only,  as  the  norturne  nnd  fantasia.     Tlie  partita — a 
form  u^ed  hv  Bach  —  was  the  sam«  as  the  suite,  be- 
\t]'j;  in  several  par's.      Tn  the  toecnta.  a«  u<ed  in   old 
music,  from  torrnr^.  To  touch,  certain  ]ta«sa!Xes  were 
repeated  over  and   over,   and   in   a  freer    styb-;  the 
cnprieeio  has  now  taken   its   plaec.      The    riccrcnta. 
from  rirrrcrrr^  to  seek,  was  like  a  prelude,  pr-parln;; 
tlie  hearer  for  tlie  principal  piece;   another  explana- 
tion   of  it    is    that    it  is  an  art-fuirue    containincr   all 
sorts  of  contrapuntal    devices.     Fucrne,  from    f't^m 
flight,  is  n   compo'^ilion    in    the    strictest  stv^e,  in 
wliich  a  ^ubjeet  i-;  introduced  bv   one   i>rirt,   and   re- 
tiented  by  the  other-*  accordinr  to  fivi-d  laws.    Sym- 
phony was  not  n-^ed  ^nr  such  forms   a^   Ilavdn   and 
Beethoven  wrote,  but  wa=:  an  overture  or  anythinLr 
comincT  before  the  aria.      Tn    all    Italian    opern'*  in 
which  there  was  no  overture,  a  sinfonia  was  written 
by  the  old   comp'^«er«;.      We  see  that  the  sonata  is 
an  ahridrrment  of  tlie  suit'^,  which  fir'^t  containerl  an 
allem.Tnd'',  cfMirante.  s-irnbande.  ixavotte  or  bourri^e, 
fuiX'K'  !i"d  iriirue.     ScnrlaUi,  Couoerin.  and  Ranteau 
showed  how  these  forms  could  be  n-»ed.   Bach  per- 
fected ancl  idealiz.i'd  them.     Tl\e   peculiar   s^ren^th 
of  Bach  consists  in  the  suffusion  of  intellectual  force, 
and    an   amal'^amitirin    of  the   profoundest    science 
with  the  newt  charmin'T  and  refined  ar'.  which  wa*i 
hitherto    unknown.        It   is  acknowle  lired   that   he 
owed  much  of  this  power  to  his  -^eyere  study  of  con- 
temporary  composers        The   works    of    S'^arlatti. 
Couperin.nnd    Rimeau  were   then  very  difficult  to 
procure,  but  liis  onerirv  of  \\-ill   overcame  all  obsta- 
cles,     lie  peru'^ed    Italian    and   French    works,  not 
copyiriir  their  form,  but  penetralin'x  into  tlieir  intel- 
lect and  spirit  ;  nnd  nr  w.  after  I  "27  y<'a(s.  hi-;  fu-^ue* 
and  suites  have  the  t;aine  charm  as  when  the  vener- 
erahle  ma-^ter  fir':t   put  them    on   piper.     The  first 
staire  of  Clavecin  literature  thus   came  to   a  trium- 
phal concluMon  wirh  Bach,  who  traveitthe  la<t  fin 
isbimr'  t(iuch.     The  smaller  forms  were  rendered   so 
perfect  as  to  become  models.     Our   admirntinn  and 
interest  in  Bach  is  not  therefore  m"relv    bi-^torical. 
but   excited    by  the  beauties  of  his  style,  which    we 
do   not   find   antitpiated.     He   was  so  thorou^rh  an 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  his  times,  that  in  playinix 
Ins  coniposititms  we  are   transported    ')ne  hundred 
and  twenty  years  back,  fori^^et  our  modern   feelin^:'^. 
and  what  we   call   ro'-oro  in    others,  we   never  feel 
with  him.      He  worked  out  his  fi;^ures   with  more 
lon-ie  (ban   others,   ^ave   them    <;reater   sii^nificance 
and  a  hi^^her  n^eanitig^.  which  resulted  from  his  pow- 


er of  intellect;  and  we  find  in  him  a  link  with  the  : 
present,  for  althouccii  ^'e  have  attaineil  to  a  richer 
expression  and  Itave  better  instruments,  no  proirress 
in  harnmnizafion  has  been  made  since  Bach.  It  is 
no  exaiii^eration  to  say  that  in  liis  works  may  be 
fimnd  every  chord  and  harmony  n-'ed  by  com]Ktser3 
after  liini  ;  and  we  may  i^o  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  the  modern  composers,  such  as  Brahms,  adopt 
the  system  of  Bach,  and  in  listeninLC  to  tiieir  mu^^ie 
we  feel  nearer  to  that  of  the  obi  oom]>osers,  than 
when  we  he;ir  Beethoven.  AVtdier.  or  Schubert. 
With  Scarlatti  and  Couperin  we  feel  at  once  tliat  it 
is  (dd  music  ;  it  sounds  straniiv,  cold,  and  old-fash- 
ioned, and  excites  curiosity  rather  than  sympathy; 
the  heart  i-;  not  warnicd  by  it.  Bach  is  aUo  popu- 
lar as  bein;;  one  of  the  main  sources  of  pianoforte 
playins^  and  ]tractice  for  all  who  wr»ubl  become  effi- 
cient executants.  It  may  be  said  that  through  the 
mastery  wln-'h  Bacli  aflaineil,  it  is  to  hioi  that  we 
o  ve  the  init'a'ive  to  the  free  style  and  tlie  cons(di- 
d.  it  ion  of  rules.  Allhoui^h  the  ba'^is  of  the  free  style 
r-'-it's  in  scientifi-'  treatment,  still  there  were  boun- 
daries th:;t  j>rcvcntcd  a  free  treatrnent.  All  wa-s  ob- 
jective or  ou'wird  ;  the  form  was  still  supreme,  and 
ic'pt  intact  witb  almo-;t  reli:j,ions  c;ire.  Ba(di'g 
works,  in  the  order  of  their  dilTirulty.  would  be. 
be^'innino:  with  tlie  ea=:y.  the  duet>:.  inventiones, 
symphotnes,  six  French  suites,  -^ix  I'lii^lish  suites. 
six  p.irlit:i«.  which  may  be  played  with  real  ])leas- 
Ufc.  the  tf  c -atas.  which  are  intereslini:'.  the  concer- 
tos, the  chromati''  finta^ia;  a  mine  of  noble  harmo- 
nies; nnd  the  *' Wohl  Teinperirte  Clavier."  the 
forty-ei-rht  prelnlesand  fu  "ue^,  which  are  a  monu- 
ment of  the  hi'^h'-st  art.  "Wohl  temperlrte"  means 
well  tuned.  I?e''o"e  Ba^  h.  tuninir  was  not  sufficient- 
Iv  advanced  to  eualde  the  performer  to  jjlav  ih  all 
the  keys;  nnd  T^acb.  who  not  only  had  ir^nius.  but 
n'-o  mechanical  skill,  found  out  how  to  perpetuate 
Ids  achievenif^nt  when  he  wrote  his  ''  Wohl-te-n])er- 
irte  Clavier."  whicli  i<.  indeed,  not  oidy  a  monu- 
ment of  art.  but  a  Iriuinph  of  human  i:Uellcct,  a  ver- 
itable book  of  wisdcun. 

As  specinvMis  of  the  jjroat  Sebastian  Bach,  Her:* 
Pauer  played:  Inventiones  Kos.  1,  2.3.  4:  Suite 
.\nirln\se.  N'o.  2.  in  D  minor:  Prelu  le  and  Fn^Tue  in 
C  sharji  major,  from  th'^  first  book  ;  nnd  Air  nnd 
Gavotte  in  T>  major.     The  lecturer  continued  — 

Before  pa'^'^iri-.;  to  Fmanuel  Bneh  we  mu^t  men- 
tion Friedemann  l*jich  fl  71 -"-l  7^'"*).  some  of  whose 
Pf)lonaisc-;  aniicipate  tlia*  romantic  feelinir  wlncli 
tdayed  so  important  a  part  in  the  later  Clavecin  lit 
erature.  He  waa  rather  a  *lis^ipat"d  man.  and  rdth- 
er  too  careless  or  too  idle  to  write  his  comjiositions, 
so  that  w-'  h'lve  only  fifteen  or  ei'jrhfeen  Ttre-eryetl. 
The  Polonai-e<  are  the  mo-;t  fini-^hed,  and  deserve 
to  be  well-known;  they  are.  of  conrs",  not  like  the 
modern  one^.  but  when  we  think  how  old  they  are, 
wc  find  thcTu  n'^tonishini^lv  full  of  sw'-et  harmony. 

The  lecturer  having;  played  two  of  Friedemann 
Bach's  polonaises,  continued;  F.inanuel  Bach,  the 
second  son  of  S.-baslian.  dechired  that  German  mu- 
sic wa-s  esj'ecially  adat.ted  to  uniti'  th''  qualities  of 
the  French  and  Italian  s*yb_-«.  He  was  more  a  man 
of  the  w  -rid  than  his  father,  and  anxious  to  re:jard 
all  that  WIS  most  plcTsinij.  Witli  nil  the  difference 
between  him  an  .1  his  father,  we  perceive  the  same 
order  and  clearness  in  the  works  of  hn^h.  ftUhou^b 
in  loftiness  of  ideas  Sebas'ian  wn^*  far  superior. 
Allhou^^h  nearer  to  us  in  point  of  time,  and.  indeed. 
fo''min!X  the  cnnnectinu  link  between  old  an<l  mod- 
ern mu-^ic.  vetFrnanu'd  Bach's  music  sounds  more 
antique  than  that  of  h's  father.  While  Sebastian 
was  n  stran^^er  to  fashion,  Fmanuel  was  much  influ- 
enced by  tlie  taste  of  bis  time,  and  showed  a  desire 
for  ornament  nnd  ele^r.-mce  whi(di.  compared  with 
the  diirnity  of  his  father's  style,  appears  of  less  im- 
portance. Fmanuel  wa-;  more  honored  by  his  pub- 
lic, than  Sebastian  was  by  his;  his  inu'^ic  was  more 
easy,  but  it.  is  undeniable  that  Sebastian  will  always 
stanil  hii^her  than  his  gifted  son.  Emanuel  rendered 
important  service  in  introducing:  a  freer  and  more 
independent  style,  and  endeavoring  to  sin^-  on  the 
instrument;  he  po^^pessed  refinement,  eleijance,  and 
]ileaNantness,  rather  than  i^randeur.  He  lari^elv  de- 
velojied  the  sonata  ff>rm.  and  was  the  predecessor 
of  Hay<ln.  Another  of  his  merits  is  his  cs^ay.  "Die 
wahre  Ivun«t  Clavier  zu  spielen,"  published  in  17">:b 
which  Hayrln  declared  to  be  the  school  of  schools, 
and  from  which  Clementi  said  that  be  had  formed 
his  style  of  playin^T.  Its  inerit  lies  in  subjecting; 
practical  playincj  to  a  strict  analysis. 

As  an  illustration,  Herr  Paner  played  Fmnnuel 
Bach's  concerto  in  A  major,  from  the  first  set  for 
connoisseurs.     Before  concludinp:.  said  the   lectur; 
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er,  it  will   bo  well   to   snmmnrizG  what  has   benn 
saiil :  — 

SnlmsMan  BnHi  roni^olidat.od  iho  forms  tlion  in 
fnshion.  roniulfd  and  imju'ovpd  tlio  Suite,  contain- 
iniX  nil  the  dances  tlion  in  fashion,  and  for  a  similar 
application  of  science  in  the  ])Ie:i?;ante.st  forma  we 
"  Ji^eck  in  vain  arnon*;^  his  eonternporaries.  In  har- 
monization we  iiave  not  m.ide  much  proivre«s  since 
his  lime;  hnt.  we  Inive  im]>rovcd  in  melody.  Hach's 
nxdodies  have  aeertain  modesty,  they  lack  hoMiiess 
jmd  nervous  force;  nor  iw  tiiiA  any  reproach  tolnin, 
but  a  result  of  the  insufficiency  of  inn  means,  and  it 
is  a  sinjn  of  o-eidus  that  he  ooidd  write  sucli  works 
for  sucli  instruments.  ITo  excelled  especially  in  sa- 
cred CDtuposilinns.  lie  concludes  tlie  first  period 
of  Claveeiu  literature.  Kmanuel  Bach  consulted 
the  pid)lic  tnste  more,  and  wrote  iri  a  liLjhter  styh-. 
lie  developed  the  Sonata  form,  and  ijave  the  first 
indications  of  that  lyrical  style  wliich  made  Haydn 
and  Mozart  so  cliarmiuf:^.  A  transformation  was 
pfTected  ;  the  scholastic  style  disappeared  before  a 
more  natural  one,  whicJi  with  TIaydn  and  Mozart 
attained  i^reater  importance.  Emnnuel's  form  bei-om- 
in<3^  rounder  and  more  plastic.  The  latter  used  the 
pianoforte,  nud  from  this  ca]iacitv  of  the  in-^trninent 
for  loud  and  soft  playinij  resulted  in  part  tlie  dilter- 
ence  between  Sebastian  and  Emanuel.  To  complete 
the  subject,  the  contemporaries  of  these  composers 
should  be  mentioned  ;  amons:  these  were  Francesco 
Durante,  Baldassaro  Galupi)i,  Padre  G.  B.  Martini 
and  Domenico  Parndies  in  Italy,  Scluibert  in  France, 
and  Graun  in  Germany. 

Herr  Pauer  concluded  his  interesting^  address  by 
playin;:;.  as  specimens  of  these  composers  :  Studio  in 
A,  by  Durante;  Sonata  in  D  major,  by  Galuppi  ; 
Gavotte  and  Ballet  by  Father  ilarlini;  Sonata,  by 
Paradies ;  and  Minuetto  and  Allegro  niolto,  by 
Schubert. 


Prof.  Paine's  SynipliDny. 

[From  the  New  York  Nation  ] 
The  symphony  is.  infleed,  one  which  well  repays  care- 
ful stUily.  F<ir  while  it  cannot  be  said  to  indicate  a 
"  new  departure  "  in  the  art  of  syn^honic  writinp;,  it  il- 
lustrates forcibly  how  mTich  can  be  achieved  without 
overstraining:  the  mould  elaborated  by  Beethoven  for 
this  form  of  music.  It  serves  to  support  the  opinion  of 
those  who  hold  that  in  many  respects  the  extravagances 
of  modern  instrumental  music  are  due  to  insufficient 
mastery  of  the  techuicjue  of  contrapuntal  and  thematic 
treatment.  For  want  of  skill  in  the  uso  of  the  legiti- 
mate means  of  ilevelopin":  a  fundamental  melody,  mod- 
ern corajiosers  have  too  often  resorted  to  the  excessive 
multiplication  of  themes.or  to  ill-orixanized  modulations, 
or  to  sensuous  effects  of  rhythm  or  of  instrumentation, 
surprising;  for  the  moment,  hut  in  the  lonj;  run  tedious 
and  unsatisfactory.  Schubert  and  Schumann,  and 
araon*^  second-rate  composers  Liszt,  are  all  in  some  de- 
cree amenable  to  this  criticism;  while  Mendelssohn,  on 
the  other  hand— the  one  modern  symphonist  whoin  raas- 
terj' of  form  rivals  the  older  masters— with  all  his  Vir- 
gilian  elegance  and  majesty,  is  lai.d;inq:  in  the  deeper 
emotional  qualities  to  which  Mozart  and  Beethoven 
g:ave  expression.  Hence  the  inference  has  been  fre- 
quently draum  that  further  progress  in  the  path  mnrked 
oat  by  Haydn,  !^Ioznrt,  and  Beethoven  is  impractical'le, 
and  that  the  greatest  wealth  of  musical  expressivpness 
can  only  be  attained  at  the  present  day  by  partially  or 
wlndly  discarding  the  strict  sonata-form  in  which  these 
masters  develope.1  their  greatest  thoughts.  Without 
seeking  to  decide  so  far-reaching  a  question,  wo  think 
one  may  safely  cite  Mr.  Paine's  symphony  as  valuable 
testimony  to  the  unsoundness  of  this  inference.  Mr. 
Paine's  easy  mastery  of  the  whole  technique  of  musical 
form  is  so  conspicuous  that  no  competent  listener  can 
fail  to  be  struck  with  it.  As  a  contrapuntist  he  has  few 
rivals,  aud  of  the  various  resources  of  thematic  develop- 
ment he  has  acquired  such  thorough  control  that  the  art 
is  ever  concealed  by  its  own  perfection.  A  musical 
criti '  will  soon  be  struck  with  this  on  studying  the  score 
of  the  first  movement  of  this  new  symphony  or  of  some 
of  the  principal  choruses  in  "  St.  Peter."  The  listening 
public,  which  does  not  understand  the  technical  secret 
of  such  effects,  will  still  recognize  tho  masterly  compre- 
hension which  foresees  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
which  never  grcjpcs  or  fumbles  for  a  decisive  chord  or 
leading  turn  of  melody,  but  promptly  strikes  it  as  if  its 
position  were  fore-ordained  and  could  admit  of  no  doubt 
or  misgiving.  This  mastery  of  form  is  still  furrher  ex- 
emplified in  the  clearness  with  which  the  musical  themes 
assert  \  emselves  amid  the  sweeping  current  of  subor- 
dinate sounds,  so  that  they  are  easily  carried  away  from 
e    oncert-room  and  dwelt  upon  in  memory.    A  thor- 


ough master  of  form  never  loses  .sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  most  complicated  symphony  is  but  a  highly-devel- 
oped song,  and  this  fact  Mr.  Paine  has  not  lost  sight  of. 

Now,  .along  wltli  this  foiTnal  jiower,  which  en.-dilcs  the 
composer  to  make  two  or  three  bright  i)hrasc3  tell  a 
long  and  consistent  nuisical  story,  we  tliink  it  may  be 
fairly  conceded  tliatllu;  new  syiii|diony  shows  marked 
originality  in  invention  of  themes.  It  Is  not  easy  to  de- 
cide siicha  point  upon  technical  conHiderations,  lutt  ev- 
ery one  accustomed  to  hearing  tnusic  knows  the  chaiac- 
teristic  turns  of  melody  which  distinguish  the  works  of 
original  composers— the  ear-marks,  as  it  were,  by  which 
their  style  of  thought  is  betrayed.  One  would  no  more 
hcHitate  between  the  melodic  phrases  of  Chopin  and 
Mendelssohn  than  betwem  the  literary  i)hrase3  of  Car- 
lyie  and  Mai'aulay.  In  this  respect,  if  Mr.  Paine  some- 
times recalls  to  us  the  tones  ot  Bach  and  again  of  Schu- 
mann, yet  on  the  whole  there  is  a  freshness  and  novelty 
about  his  tliemes  which  awakens  interest,  while  it  is 
saved  from  provoking  us  by  the  formal  skill  which  elu- 
cidates each  motive,  until  on  its  final  recurrence  it  com- 
pels our  assent  and  causes  all  our  min<l  and  heart  to  go 
along  with  it. 

Such  an  interesting  combination  of  melodic  fertility 
with  classical  form  should  be  enough  to  make  us  recon- 
sider some  of  the  questions  which  there  has  lately  been 
a  disposition  to  let  go  by  default.  Such  a  work  as  Mr, 
Paine's  symphony  is  in  itself  a  protest  against  the  in- 
ferences which  might  be  too  hastily  drawn  from  the  re- 
cent prevalence  of  compositions  in  the  various  stj-les  of 
Kaff,  Rubinstein,  and  Liszt.  Indirectly,  it  is  a  protest 
against  unreserved  acquiescence  in  the  methods  of  com- 
position of  which  Wagner  is  the  great  reiuesentative; 
although,  with  its  close  adherence  to  classical  form,  Mr. 
Paine  has  drawn  upon  modern  sensuous  resources  of 
instrumentation  to  no  less  an  extent  th.an  "Wagner,  and 
in  so  doing  the  sympathetic  .skill  with  which  he  has 
considered  the  idiosyncrasies  of  every  instrument  is  by 
no  means  the  least  of  his  merits.  Both  in  melodic  de- 
velopment and  in  orchestration  the  significance  of  Mr. 
Paine's  work  lies  in  its  attempt  to  attain  originality  of 
musical  expression  without  deserting  classical  form, 
and  by  its  success  in  this  will  its  permanent  value  be  es- 
timated. For  the  present,  we  think  its  favorable  recep- 
tion augurs  well  for  the  success  of  future  attempts  which, 
with  wider  experience  and  in  yet  boMer  mood,  its  com- 
poser is  likely  to  make  in  this  direction. 


^»-*<g!iifc»  j^ 


Joachim  and  his  Datraetors  at  Se-rlin. 

The  High  School  for  Music,  which,  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  can.  under  Joachim's  ad- 
mirable management,  boast  of  continuous  success,  has, 
for  a  considerable  period,  been  the  object  of  attacks  as 
unwarranted  by  fact  as  they  are  spiteful.  These  at- 
tacks have  found  characteristic  utterance  in  a  small 
publication,  which  has  recently  appeare^l,  from  the  pen 
of  a  Herr  August  Reissmann.  of  Berlin.  The  said  I'jubli- 
cation.  both  as  regards  form  .and  contents, can  be  desig- 
nated only  as  a  pamiihlet.  The  author  (who  makes  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  the  appoiutmcnt  of  artists,  not 
natives  of  Prussia,  to  the  High  School,  veiy  sensibly 
wounds  tiis  strongly  developedlocal  patriotism)  discuss- 
es, in  a  strikingly  partial  tone,  the  work  done  by  Joachim 
and  the  masters  under  him;  overwhelms  other  artists, 
nearly  related  iutelle?tnally  to  the  master,  with  unjusti- 
fiable invective^,  aud,  linaily,  allows  himself  to  be  car- 
ried so  far  by  his  blind  zeal  as  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Lower  House  to  the  alleged  abuses  in  the  Royal 
High  School.  With  regard  to  the  value  and  the  justice 
of  these  attacks,  especially  in  so  far  as  they  are  directed 
against  Joachim  personalbj^  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
fully  enlightened  the  general  public  at  the  sitting  of  the 
l(5th  March.  During  the  consideration  of  the  several 
items  in  the  estimates  of  Public  Worship  and  Education, 
the  subject  was  brought  under  discussion.  An  honora- 
ble member,  Dr.  Loewe  [Calbe],  who  began  by  stating 
that  he  regarded  as  well-founded  some  of  the  com- 
plaints against  the  hisfi'tttio?!,  took  Joachim's  part  in  the 
most  energetic  manner.  He  said  that:  ''The  persons 
who  made  the  complaints  had  injured  their  cause  ex- 
tremely by  giving  the  complaints  so  personal  a  charac- 
ter, and.  more  particularly,  by  directing  them  against 
the  Du'ector  of  the  High  School  for  5Iusic  individually, 
an  artistof  the  first  rai:k,  whose  genuine  artistic  dispo- 
sition is  proved  most  strikingly  by  the  f  .ict  that,  as  exe- 
cutant, he  presents  the  public  with  the  masterijieces  of 
our  classical  period  in  the  best  way— a  perfect  manner; 
doing  so  with  rare  self-al>ne gat iim .  for  he  does  not  exhib- 
it the  pretension  of  other  executants,  who  come  before 
the  public  merely  to  shine  by  means  of  th':ir  technical 
skill,  their  dexterity,  or  their  own  compositions." 

Immediately  afterwards,  Dr.  Schone,  Government 
Commissary  and  Privy  Councillor,  spoke  ns  follows;— 
"  The  honorable  member  who  has  just  sat  down  informed 


ns  that  he  wished  and  expected  the  Government  to  state 
what  was  their  jjo'dtion  with  mgard  to  the  very  violr-nt 
attack-^  of  wln'<'li  ihe  Arademy  of  Art,  and  cspeL-ially  the 
High  S'honI  for  Mu^ic,  h;td  been  the  objects.  Crcntle- 
nion,  the  Government  really  de«ires  nothing  bettf^r  than 
to  flo  so;  not,  however,  on  the  ground  that  they  ronsiil- 
er  it  their  duty  to  act  as  thi»  representniives  of  literary 
productions,  for  the  dif<cnssion  of  which  this  is  not  the 
place,  hut  because  they  hold  themselves  justified  in  de- 
claring thit,  in  the  present  and  in  all  similar  in-^tanres, 
they  have  .idhererl  to  the  principle,  which  will  certainly 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  this  honoralde  House,  of 
conscientiously  investigating  everv  criticism,  no  matter 
how  bitter  and  inimical  it  might  be,  directed  against  any 
matter  and  its  requirements,  and  of  appropriating  and 
tuniin-r  to  account  whatever  in  such  a  criticism  was  jus- 
tified by  the  fact ;  but  attacks  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with/xct  nor  with  truth,  and  which  f/ear  the  stamp  of  im- 
pure motircft  uf.nn  thpir  fronts  such  attacks,  gentlemen,  it 
is  our  ]irinciple  simply  to  tlespisc." 

Thus  have  bfcn  repulsed  the  attacks  against  one  of  onr 
best  an(l  mo'^t  disinterested  artists,  who.  to  the  glorv  of 
German  art,  has,  in  sr)  short  a  time,  raised  the  Music 
School  of  the  canital  to  a  most  flourishing  condition. 
Tlie  blow  intended  for  Joachim  has  recoiled  with  double 
force  upon  him  who  aimed  Kt—Omnan  Paper. 


Handel's  Oratorio,  *  Susanna.' 

M.  Schoelchnr.  in  his  Life  of  Handel,  records  that 
the  oratorio  '  Susanna  '  was  composed  when  Plau'Iel 
was  sixtv-three  years  okl.  and  was  written  hetween 
tlie  nth  of  .fulyaml  the  12th  of  Aug-ust,  1748.  ]iav- 
injj  followefl  '  Sidoraon,'  which  was  coniposed  in  the 
same  year,  between  the  5t.h  of  May  and  the  19th  of 
June.  BotJi  works  were  performed  at  Corent  Gar- 
den Tlieatre  dnrino;  the  season  of  1749,  and  such 
was  the  popularity  of  '  Susanna  *  that  it  was  i:TveQ 
the  same  number  of  times  as  '  Snmsnn '  and  the 
'  Messiah  '  tliat  is.  four  times,  whereas  *  Solomon  ' 
and  '  Hercules  *  were  only  performed  twice.  'Su- 
sanna '  w%as  revived  with  new  additions  and  altera- 
tions, <it  Covent  Garden  on  the  9tli.  14th,  16th.  and 
21«t  of  March,  1759 — a  year  to  be  rememb'-red,  for 
on  the  fith  of  April  the  '  Messiah  '  was  oiven  under 
Handel's  direction,  for  the  last  time.  And  everv- 
hodv  knows  he  died  on  Good  Friday,  the  l^th  of 
April  following-.  The  only  other  reference  to  '  Su- 
sanna '  in  M.  SchoeU'her  s  book  is  this  :  "  The  coup- 
lets in  '  Susanna.'  '  A^k  if  yon  damask  Rose.'  were 
worth  a  fortune.  They  were  engraved  in  every 
form.  The  Liuhi'a  Magazine  gave  them  to  its  sub- 
scribers even  as  late  as  1793.  They  were  sung"  with 
other  words,  *  Let  rakes  and  libertines.'  in  '  Love 
in  a  Villafre/  a  comic  opera,  produced  in  1762." 
Now  this  transfer  of  one  of  the  principal  airs  Ja 
'Susanna.'  that  sunsc  by  herattend:^ntin  the  second 
part,  when  the  former  is  sighing  for  the  return  of 
her  "dearest  youth.  Joachim,"  from  a  sacred  to  a 
secular  work  is  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  boot, 
as  well  as  of  tlie  style  of  the  music.  'Susanna'  is 
no  more  an  oratorio  than  *  Acis  and  Galatea;  '  it  is 
essentially  a  serious  opera  ;  there  are  no  antag-onis- 
tic.  elements  of  sects  and  believers  to  call  forth  the 
composer's  powers  of  contrast.  'Susanna  '  is  a  stas'e 
story  of  a  ^\v\  persecuted  by  two  villains,  whose 
titles  are  those  of"  Elders  ;  "  Joachim,  her  husband, 
is  the  tender  alto  ;  Chelsias  is  the  fond  father  of  the 
heroine,  who  ha*^  a  faithful  friend  in  the  attendant, 
who  has  been  crossed  in  love  :  Daniel  is  the  ri^^ht- 
eons  and  sagacious  judge,  who  cleverly  cross-exam- 
ines the  two  prosecutors,  and  convicts  them  of  per- 
jury, and  thus  the  denouemeitt  is  reached,  with  the 
voices  of  the  people,  who  have  acted  throughout  the 
woi  k  as  a  Greek  chorus,  singins: — 

A  virtuous  wife  shall  soften  fortune's  fro^vn, 
She's  far  more  precious  than  a  golden  crown. 

Instead  of  being^  sung  in  the  concert-hall,  *  Susan- 
na' should  be  acted  and  suug^  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Alexandra  Palace  with  a  mise  en  seene.the  words,  of 
course,  beins:  modified  and  brought  within  the  ap- 
proval of  our  dramatic  licenser,  for  it  seems  as  if 
situations  and  dialogue  will  pass  muster  in  an 
oratorio  which  would  not  be  permitted  in  an 
opera. 

Setting'  aside,  however,  the  consideration  of  the 
drama  aud  poetry  of  '  Susanna.'  unqualified  admira- 
tion must  be  expressed  for  tiie  dramatic  attributes 
displayed  by  tlie  composer  in  setting  the  story  ;  the 
most  remarkable  skill  is  exhibited  in  individualizing 
the  charac'ers,  each  one  having  musically  a  special 
physiognomy,  so  to  speak. — hence  the  marked  con- 
trast in  the  mnsic  allotted  to  the  first  Klder  (the 
tenor)  and  to  the  second  Elder  (the  bass),  the  form- 
er sly  and  insinuaiins:.  the  latter  reckless  aud  fiery. 
Susanna's  strains  have  a  type   of  their  own,   affec- 
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tinnnt.p,  (lovoti<innl.  re-^is^rnetl  in  s-irrow.  ;in<l  joyful 
when  truth  triiimjili'?.  ChelRias  and  .loadiim  have 
distinct: vp  sftt.iiiic^ ;  but  it  may  bo  prcsiimcd  tlmt 
in  iis^iLj;iiinn;  DanW-I  to  n  s.ipratio  ITaml'-l  had  in  view 
a  sint^cr  of  tlie  |»fTiod.  This  di-^tinctiun  in  tin-  parts 
the  rnnip'isi'i*  strnn^lv  manifests  in  t  lu-  air  nf  latnctit 
of  the  attrndanl.  "  B.-nfatli  the  (•\  pi-f'--*'  i,d(iuniv 
Bliadr."  As  for  tlie  i;i-i*at  nir  of  '  Susmma,'  "  U 
puiltl<'ss  hl'iod  be  your  int<'nt."  from  tht'  days  of 
Handel  it  has  been  the  chenit  ile  hittnUle  of  our  lead- 
ing; sopranos  at  musical  fe-^tivals  and  roni-erts ;  it 
riMpiiios  power  and  patlios  of  the  InL^iiest  <]ramalif' 
order  of  expression.  In  no  other  oratorio  is  Handid 
greater  in  liis  solos  than  in  '  Susanna.'  It  may  be 
ns  well  to  quole  tlie  two  bass  airs,  forcibly  sun^j  by 
Si^rnop  Fob,  "The  oak  that  for  a  tlionsand  years" 
and  the  "  Torrent  tliat  sweeps,"  with  its  orcliestnil 
undercurrent  ;  the  airs  f<ir  the  tenor,  nicely  sunu:  by 
Mr.  Shakespfare.  "  Ye  verdant  liills  "  and  "  liloo'u- 
injx  as  tlie  face  of  spriiii;  ;  "  the  three  airs  of  the  con- 
tralto (.loaclnm),  excellently  delivered  by  ^liss  Julia 
Eltftti.  "  Clouds  <jvertake  the  briy^htest,"  "On  the 
rapid  whirlwintl's  win«_j "  (finely  .scored),  and  the 
irem  "  G(dd  within  the  furnace  tried'"  (encored). 
The  tiiree  soprano  |virts  were  steadily  suu'j;  by  Miss 
Anna  William--  f>n>;mua).  Mi-s  Marie  Arthur,  who 
douided  the  Alleudi.nt  and  I>aviil.  Th^'  (di-'ru>e- 
have  not  tlic  breadih  and  irrandeur  which  Handel 
has  displayed  in  his  other  works;  they  are  few  and 
far  lietween — all  in  '"oiir  parls.  the  best  of  whicli  are 
the  "  How  binir.  O  Lord,"  *'  Uiiviileous  Heaven,"  in 
the  first  part,  the  "  (>  .lo^ichim.  lliy  we(hled  truth," 
endini;-  the  second  section  ;  but  not  Inn j^  can  ap[)roacli 
in  inipetiiosity  and  excitin*;  interest,  the  opt-niui^ 
chorus  of  the  thiril  jiait ,  "  The  cause  is  decided," — 
it  is  a  graphic  picture  of  a  mass  of  people  exclaim- 
\x\'^,  in  alternate  passages,  tiiat  '"  the  caM-sC  is  decid- 
ed, and  the  sentence  decreed."  Th.*  trio,  "  Away, 
away,  ye  tempt  me  both  in  vain."  by  Susanna  ami 
the  two  F>lders.  wouhl  t(dl  pi>werbdlv  on  the   sta^jc. 

As  the  score  stands  orii;iu:dlv,  its  performance 
wouhl  have  occupied  over  four  hours;  but  it  has 
been  prudently  reduced  by  s<Hiie  twent\'  nuird)ers, 
and,  even  with  this  .shortenini!-,  the  reidtatives  are 
too  lonij  and  tedious;  the  judicious  accompaniment 
oTi  the  ori::ari  by  Mr.  V.  Areher  contrasted  advanta- 
f',eously  with  the  m(ui(4,onons  ciiords  of  the  vi(don- 
cello  an<i  double  bass  usually  employed.  Mr.  H. 
AVeist  Hill  condueted  with  tart  and  discretion,  and 
kept  the  (U'ciiestra  well  subdued  in  su-tainin-j:  (he 
poh.ists.  The  nihiitional  aecompanimenls  have  beiMi 
made  by  M.  Hailterstadi,  whose  only  fault  is  that 
lie  lias  heen  much  too  ab^temituis,  as  the  sniii^s  were 
snsrcplihb'  of  uiore  tree  use  .of  liu-  wiml  baiul  than 
Ite  has  employed.  No  apology  was  r<'quired  of  tin; 
con  lih't(»r  for  the  extra  aceouipaniments,  adde<I  by 
M.  Halberstadt;  but,  Mr.  Hill  mii;ht  have  re.piested 
jntbili^enee  from  the  hearers  of  Susanna  "  forinlliet 
ini;  (ui  them  a  dull  and  dreary  analysis  of  the  music, 
the  ordy  ndiefto  it  bein:;  the  introductory  facts  as 
to  Mandcd's  career,  taNen  from  M.  S(dujGlcher's  val- 
uable work  without  ackmtwiedirment,  while  credit 
isijiven  to  Dr.  (MirysamU-r,  who  li.ul  Handers  MSS. 
from  the  former,  fur  some  particulars  as  to  the 
"  cuts." 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  |(nslti<»n  taken  by 
these  Hamhdian  revivals  at  the  Ah-xamlra  Palace, 
professors  atid  amateurs  must  be  ^^^ratehil  to  the  di- 
rectors for  the  production  of  works  so  loni;  ignored  : 
the  udne  is  rich  enouLCh  to  warrant  furtlier  e\-i)lora- 
tion. — Ai'htiucK/ii,  April  8. 


Xkw  Lifk  of  Havux.  The  Li-ndon  Athiufrum 
says  :  — 

The  144th  annivevsaiy  of  the  l>irth  nf  Joseph  Francis 
Hnydn,  affectinnately  calleii  Papa  Hayihi.  w;is  ceh-brat- 
ed  last  ui^Iit  t^Iarch  31st]  in  Exeter  Hall  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society.  Sir  Michael  Costa  w.-^s  the  couiKic- 
tor,  and  Miss  Blanche  Lucas,  Mr.  Cumminp:s,  and  Si^'- 
uor  Foil  the  i>rincipal  solo  singers  of  the  masterpiece  by 
Haydn— his  oratorio,  'The  Creation.'  "We  gladly  avail 
ourselves  of  this  celebration  to  draw  the  atlenlion  of  the 
musical  worhl  to  the  bio;;r.iphy.  now  in  [irogrcss.  of  the 
composer,  by  Hcrr  I'olil,  the  lirst  vohinie  of  which  has 
been  published  in  llcrlin.  In  tliis  work,  Herr  Tuhl  bids 
fair  to  produce  sn  aeeount  .>f  Hiydn'seareer  as  exhaus- 
tive as  Kerr  Philiiip  Spitta's  VToIiann  Sebastian  Bach.' 
These  two  biographies  will,  it  is  to  I'C  hoped,  be  trans- 
latetl  into  English.  We  do  not  propose  to  notice  spec- 
ially Herr  Polil's  opening  vohnuc,— it  will  he  better  to 
wiiit  fur  the  work  in  its  entirety  ;  hut  tliere  has  not  been, 
as  yet,  a  complete  memoir  of  Ilaydn.  The  notices  of  J. 
S.  Mayer,  A.  C.  Dies.  G.  A.  Gricsiuirer.  J.  F.  Arnold,  N. 
E.  Framery,  J.  Leh'eton,  and  J.  F.  Linker,  which  ap- 
peared in  1S09-10.  were  published  too  soon  after  the 
death  of  Haydn  to  enable  the  authors  to  se  irch  f<.r  au- 


thentic detail'; ;  while  the  subsequent  books  of  Carpani, 
Bayle,  and  Crinsspr  contained  little  fre.^h  information. 
The  artieles  in  the  musical  dictionaries  have  been  neces- 
sarily l^rief.  Haytln's  life  was  not  an  eventful  one.  al- 
though it  extended  from  1732  to  ISOO:  his  two  oratorios, 
'  The  Creatinn  '  and  '  The  Seasons,'  were  written  after  he 
had  reachetl  his  sixtieth  year.  Next  to  his  early  strug- 
gles in  Vienna,  and  his  having  the  Esterhazys  as  his 
patrons,  it  will  he  Hivdn's  visit  to  Lon'lon  in  1701  which 
will  jirove  of  paramount  interest  to  readers  in  this  coun- 
try. But,  setting  aside  the  partirul.irs  of  Haydn's  every- 
day life,  Ilerr  pohl  lias  piodigions  lalior  before  him,  art 
he  must  pass  in  review  four  tu-atorios,  operas  [in],  sym- 
phonies I  nearly  1251.  masses,  '  Stabat  Mater,' "  Te  Deum,' 
offertoriums,  moiets  [31],  quartets  [83].  sonatas  [44], can- 
tatas, dance-musie,  fantasias  for  divers  instruments;  — 
In  short,  without  anticipating  the  correct  numbers  whieh 
Herr  Pohl  will  eventually  supply,  there  will  be  over  SOO 
compositions  to  eouiprehcnd  in  the  thematic  (!hrcjnoh>g- 
ical  catalogue  which  the  biographer  proposes  to  suitply. 
No  wonder  Herr  Pohl.  inderatiiiably  inilnslriousas  hi*  is, 
feels  dismay  at  thr-  hibor  lieforc  Iiini  ll.iydu  was  a  ere 
alive  gfiiius -a  reform<*r  and  an  iMigiualoi  ;  h(?  was  the 
pioueci  foi  tin- creations  of  Mo.^arr.  IJeerhovcu,  Sjtohr, 
Meiiiiels-ohu.  eie.  It  h.is  been  allirmed  tliat  there  is  not 
a  point  in  modern  oichostialion  liu*  germ  of  whit  li  can- 
not be  tr:iced  to  ILiv.lu  ;  and  yet  Ins  in  vent  ions,  his  iu- 
novalions.  :ind  Ins  iinvclli<'s  have  the  lyi'i-..f  kucIi  i  seem- 
ing sun  plieil  v.  llis  sr\  le  iK'iu;;  s<i  el  ear  and  luei'l.  One 
siiiktii-  jirni)!  f.f  the  vitality  of  Hiiydn's  niMsie  is  that, 
wlieiiu'r  ill  a  progt  ;iuiine  ol  ehimlter  romjiositions  or  m 
a  s(  henii'of  on  hcstr.il  uorks,  uo  matter  wlieie  a  qu.irlet 
or  a  syuipli'iny  l)e  )>laee  1  in  rot;v;ion,  iioi  even  tie*  in^-pi- 
ratioils  of  a  lleethoven  run  militate  against  tlie  iuqi'Cs- 
sif)n  produecil  rin  any  audiloiy  bv  ilie  mel()dious  sirains 
of  Haydn,  uliieh  remain  an  everlasting  piotcst  against 
ugliness  and  ali-^cnec  of  tune. 

Fetis,  in  liis  '  Biograpliie  t'niverselle  ilcs  Musieii-ns," 
has,  in  a  few  words.  jusi.ly  d(".eriltcd  the  genius  i if  Haydn  : 
-"  fotniiositenr  ilinstre,  <iont  le  noni  n'Veil  era  lou- 
jouis  If  voiiveiur  dr*  la  perfertion  d.uis  icmto  h-s  pav.ies 
de  I'art  qu  il  a  eultivc.  Gr:oid  houiiu''  cjm  li_'UM'  tl.ins 
riiisioire  de  let  art  eomme  le  ty|ie  iinp<'i  issable  d'un  or- 
dre  lie  l)(^uili-s  regulieies,  purcs  et  bridanlcs,  admir.-ibles 
produits  fles  plus  a  ImiraMi-s  looportions  dont  le  devel- 
oppcnient  de  la  ]icnsiM>  artisnqur'  soil  suseeptihle  I  " 

Wagner's  Centennial  Marcli. 

The  mnniiseript  of  the  $r)  ni)0  march,  written  for  the 
Centennial  c(dehration,  by  Kiidiard  Wagner,  consists  of 
33  closely  written  jiagcs,  and  is  all  in  the  comi>oser"s 
own  hand.  X  ntorc  beautiful  musical  autograph  is  rare- 
ly seen.  Every  note  is  as  clear  au<l  elegant  and  sym- 
metrical lis  print.  The  characters  are  tine,  but  di-^tiuet 
and  regular,  an»l  tin*  expression  marks  are  made  \k\\\i  ex- 
treme caTC,  The  n\erc  ntanuai  labnrnf  transci  ibing  such 
a  score  nmst  have  Illleil  seven  <»r  eight  long  days  of 
steady  application.     The  title  inns: 

firaud  Fe>^tival  Mareh,  for  the  opening  of  the  Centen- 
nial cr)mmeiiiorative  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  V'nitcd  States  of  .Vmeriea.  Composed  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Women's  Centenni  d  CcMumiUeesl'v  Ui<  hard 
Wagner. 

At  the  head  of  the  score  are  pla-cd,  as  a  motto,  tlu-  fol- 
lowinf;  lines  of  Goethe: 

"  Xur  der  verrlicnt  sicli  Freiheit  wie  das  Leben 
Der  tiiglich  sie  erobern  muss." 

fHeonly  earns  the  right  to  freedom  and  to  life 
Who  daily  is  conii»elic.l  to  conipier  them.) 

The  scoring  is  extremely  m.assiye,  as  might  have  lioen 
expected  from  Wagner  on  smdi  an  occii^^ion.  Ilesi'les 
the  usual  stringed  instruments,  the  musii-  call.»<  for  three 
llutes  (one  of  which  alternates  wiih  the  piecolo\  three 
hautboys,  three  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  one  contra- 
bassoon,  four  horns,  three  Lrani;>ets,  one  bass  trumpet, 
three  trombone-^,  one  bass  luba,  three  kettle  drums,  great 
anri  militar>"  drums,  cymbals,  gong  and  triangle.  The 
demand  for  a  bass  crum|iet  is  singuhir.  for  the  instru- 
ment is  practically  obsolete— unless  it  may  have  been  re- 
cently revived  in  Germany  -and  a  substitute  may  readi- 
ly be  found  for  it.  A  recent  telegr.im  from  Europe  stat- 
ed that  artillery,  etc..  had  heen  introdu<;eil  in  the  tinale; 
it  is  hardly  nccesscry  to  say  thai  the  report  is  entirely 
untrue.  Although  the  Maridi  abounds  in  striking  cITects, 
they  are  obtained  only  by  musical  means. 

Wagner  adds  to  the  score  the  following  note :  "  The 
proper  tempo  is  to  be  govi-rned  by  the  triplet  which,  em- 
]doyed  throughout  thcmalically,  is  .ihvays  to  be  executed 
with  marked  accent,  and  consequently  must  never  be 
hurried."  It  is  this  trijilet  whi(di  (  haraetcrizes  the 
whole  March  and  yives  it  an  individaaiity  iiui:e  it.s 
own. 

The  key  is  in  G  major.  The  ojiening  is  b(dd.  announc- 
ing the  thematic  triplet  (which  is  to  i)Iay  sueh  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  work)  with  the  full  force  of  the  orches- 
tra. 

The  themes  he  has  selected  for  mutual  cr>ntrast  on  the 
one  hand  and  for  novel  effects  in  combination  on  the  oth- 
er, are  the  first  theme  and  the  Fanfire  As  this  pio- 
ee.'ds,  the  oi  iunnal  tri}di't-nio:i\  e  begins  to  assert  ir-idf 
more  au''  nioie.  gradu.dly  .eadiug  back  to  a  rocapiiulu- 


tion  of  the  opening  subject.  Musical  examjilps  would  be 
of  no  avail  here  to  illustrate  the  treatment  win idi  the  va- 
rious motives  receive  at  Wagner's  hands.  The  effects 
are  prodiu'cd  by  the  /nArTr-f/r/j/f?  of  snijecls.  rather  than 
by  the  individual  eharaeterof  the  subjects  themselves. 
.Judged  fiom  tliis  jioint  of  view,  the  woik  is  a  master- 
pieee.  To  the  Tceai  iiuh^tion,  above  referred  to,  a  broad 
ami  ti'^'-y  ooda  is  appended,  made  rdmost  exeUisivey  from 
the  oiiirinal  "  Ihcmaf ic-triplet,"  and  biinging  the  work 
to  a  brillt;'nt  and  s  'tisfartory  close. 

The  full  scoie  \\\\\  not  he  puldi^-hed  here,  and  Herr 
Wagner  has  a'lieed  ihat  ir  shall  not  appear  in  Europe 
for  at  least  six  months  after  its  peiformance  in  Phila- 
(lelphii.  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  is  making  a  piano-forte 
ananireniept  whi<  h  will  lie  co]iy-righted.  The  >larrh, 
of  course,  will  not  be  phiyeil  by  the  orchestra  until  the 
lOth  of  Mnv.  It  wid  not  "even  lie  rehearsed  until  after 
the  tiHTif]  is  eollccteil  and  settled  in  Phil.adeli»hia  -  Jiulle- 
tin,  [PhUa'.hlphi<t  ] 


usic  ^bro:il(. 


Lkipzio.  Verdi  in  the  Oewandhaus  !  Verdi's 
Ticquif-m  'vas  iriven  twicetlicre,  in  the  lOlli  and  20t.li 
concerts  of  tlie  re::^uhir  suhscription  series.  On  tlie 
first  occasion,  we  read,  tlu-re  was  an  immense  at- 
tendance, and  altliough  opinions  difFered  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  eom]>r)Sition,  tlic  a])p]auders  formed  a 
decided  majority.  On  tlie  second,  the  hall  was  half 
empty.  Mme.  PeschkaT.eutner  was  tlie  princip.il 
so[M*ano. 


Wirsn\pnN*.  .\  "^trikin:^  proof  of  tlic  admiralde 
performances  liere  is  the  fact  that,  [or  instance, 
Schumann's  ^cmoccc/t  (produced  in  Fehruarv.  1871) 
has  heen,  \\\\  to  the  present  monicnt.  performed 
twenty-one  time-  hefore  houses  invarialdy  crowded  ; 
that  operas  like  E>ir>f't3it/it:  h:\vc.  foryt'-Ti'^  heen  ijreat 
altraitioiis.  and  that  Wairner's  operas  (with  scarce- 
ly anv  cuts)  are.  accordin-j;  to  the  opinion  of  the  lo- 
cal  and  other  jiapers.  iiiveii  in  an  ahsolutely  perfect 
mnnner,  T/ist  year,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
operas,  hy  twr-ntv  eiglit  dilTerent  composers,  were 
])erformed.  Therr-  were,  also,  six  Symphony  Con- 
certs. Anion','  the  worU-^  ]daycd  for  the  tir-t  time 
here  were  Avh.  Lc  I\oi  C'l  dit,  Mfhcaine,  and  ^f^^n■ 
fi'M,  with  Schumann's  music.  Tlu*re  were,  likewise, 
a  large  nmuher  of  revivals.  Allhoun^h  the  present 
year  is  not  far  aclvanced.  tlie  managr'inent — says  the 
Thin(trhr'>rf — has  already  irivcn  two  new  works. 
Mozart's  Coxi  r'tn  7'"^^- and  Vi-rdi's  A'. yy(/>m.  hcsiiles 
twenfvfour  opera'i  and  two  Symphonv  Concerts; 
and  is  preparing  Die  Bi'n-fjrrind.stn-imhK  a  new  oj). 
era  l>y  Jean  Cr'mm,  and  Dos  fiolilcuc  Krm-,  \\\  \, 
Hrii'l,  Amon^j  tlie  revivals  will  Ix?  (Thick's  Orp/fits 
and  I.ortzing's   Wibhchiitr.  and  Ojtn-n-Proln\ 


C'»r/»(^vK.  Hr.  Ferdinand  Miller  has  comp'wed  a 
new  irrand  clioral  work,  entitled  /'rotur/Z/rim^  whieh 
lias  heen  performed  with  great  applause  at  the 
Ciiiveuiidi  Concerts. 


Taris.  At  the  Crand  Opera  thev  have  heen  rin^c- 
in^  the  changes  on  the  Ifiif/urnofs  and  /''luxf;  while 
a1  the  O|)era-r'omifpie  there  are  no  less  than  twelve 
standard  w()rks,  rontinuallv  varvin^  the  represen- 
tations. Tite  fact  is  that  people  are  s'ill  not  tired 
of  gazing  at  the  marvels  of  the  colossal  new  build- 
in:^,  and  are  vet  to  offer  a  fair  j'ldgment  as  to  the 
operatic  performances  in  the  X'l/lr,  The  Parisians 
have  built  a  theatre,  about  the  splendor  of  which 
thev  are  conceited  ;  but.  wlien  surfeited  with  sight- 
seeinir,  another  tale  will  have  to  I)e  told,  a  more  del- 
icate task  to  achieve.  Meanwhile  we  must  wait  and 
.see  what  J>:ftnn>'.  tVArc  will  do.  The  Clhoral  Sym- 
]>honv  of  Beethoven  was  g;iveu  at  M.  ras<leloup's 
last  concert. —  Ornjilai\ 


Lontion. 

nov\!,  It\m\n  (li'ri:\.  Mr.  five's  prospectus  of 
arrangements  for  the  season  is  issued  without  any 
comment  whatever.  He  awaits  public  ojunion.  and 
forbears  from  extolling  his  own  wares  in  a«lvance. 
In  this  he  shows  wisilc^n,  because  ruiblic  opinion  is 
never,  or.  at  h-ast,  very  rarely,  influencccl  bv  a  pre- 
amble of  olfieial  critieisnis.  in  which  evervthinij^  is 
warranted  good.  Moreover,  he  has  quite  enough  to 
rely  upon  in  the  exhaustive  repertory  he  already 
commands — si.v  o]>eras  by  Meyerbeer,  five  bv  Ros- 
sini. =evcn  by  Donizetti,  three  by  liel'ini.  seven  by 
Verdi,  one  each  by  Flotow,  Gomez,  J'oniatowski, 
Rieci,  A.  Thonias.  Campana.  Cimarosa,  Weber, 
Beethoven,  and  Wagner,  two  bv  Gounod,  four  bv 
Auber.  and  three  by  Jbizart — 4S  in  all.  From  these 
he  intends  to  draw  as  cxpediencv  mav  suggest,  and 
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there  is  smnll  riifficnlty  in  snpssinsT  t"  which  anions: 
ihom  most  frequent  prominence  will  be  awnnlerl. 
Many  nmateiirs,  retnenibei-in'^  the  aneces^  nf  Lnhni- 
prJH  Inst  snmmer.  loiilcerl  forw;ir(l  with  eager  expec- 
tancy to  Wa'^neT''s  T'ttnt/nh'^rt-,  nrifi  wonlii  have 
been  (li-sappointed  hail  it  not  finMnvil  nt  least  anions 
the  probal>ilities  of  the  season.  Poor  T'ltinhiinxcr, 
which  was  promised  l)efoT-e  LnJirnqr'nt,  has  '  een 
rather  shalibilv  treateil.  Ibiwever.  better  late  than 
never:  7Tf)'H/((V".'!/'/' is  the  second  in  a  list  of  'onr 
o|>eins.  "  three  o**  which  at  least"  are  to  lie  i^iven. 
Tlie  otlieis  are  Vi'rdi's  A'id't,  (which,  since  its  pro- 
dnction  by  tlie  Khedive  in  Cairo,  at  an  <mornions 
outlay,  has  been  travelliti-^  over  FiUrone,  and  even 
paid  a  visit  to  America),  T! Elhir  d'Aninir.  and 
jUtise  III  JCi/iltn.  L'RIisir  can  only  be  looked  npon 
as  a  novelty,  inasmnch  as  AMIIe.  Zare  Thalber^  is 
for  the  first  time  to  essav  the  part  of  Adina.  If 
Tivmhd'isrr  and  Aida  (which  Mr.  five  claims  t)ie 
exclnsive  riglit  of  perfortninj  in  Kiejl.ind)  are  both 
f^iven,  it  is  to  be  feared  there  will  be  li'lle  clianr,. 
for  Rossini's  ,lAi.\r,  the  jMviiUiction  of  which,  in  ISIO. 
at  tlie  old  thiMtre,  nnder  tlie  direcli'  n  of  Sir  Mich 
ael  (then  Mr.)  Co  fa.  is  still  remembered  with  satis 
faction.  Tt  is,  moreover,  one  of  Rossini's  n-randest 
works.  There  is  the  more  likelihood  of  T'itnilh'i">iri' 
and  A'iihi.  secinc:  that  Madame  .\delina  Patti  is  cast 
for  the  lending  woman's  j)art  in  one,  and  Mdlle. 
Ernrna  Albaiii  enj<)vs  a  simil.ar  distinction  in  tiie 
other.  If  these  t\v(^.  or  either  of  them,  combined 
with  Mos(\  are  forthcominsr,  thtre  can  be  no  valid 
canse  for  trrntnbling.  To  turn  to  the  catalogne  of 
engasrements,  we  find  eight  new  names — Mdlles. 
Rosavalle,  Emma  Abbott.  Proch,  and  Eva  de  S\  n- 
ne  -berg  ;  Signors  O-jnti.  Monti,  Tamagno,  and  G.ay 
arre.  The  four  ladies  are,  we  believe,  sopi-anos  : 
two  of  the  gentlemen  are  tenors,  and  two  of  them 
basses.  Mdlle.  Abbott,  if  we  are  riglitiv  informed, 
has  won  some  distinction  in  tite  United  States;  but 
nbon'  the  other  ladies,  except  Mdlle.  Proch  (daugli- 
ter  of  the  jxipnlar  composer  of  tliat  name),  knowing 
nothing,  we  can  say  nothing.  The  nai.ne  of  Signor 
Tamagna,  first  aiiumg  the  new  tenors,  has  spreiid 
abroad;  and  Signor  (Tavarre  is  rejioi-teil  to  have 
earned  golden  opinions  at  Milan  and  other  Italian 
cities,  where  he  seems  to  enjoy  equal  favor  with  the 
])ublic  and  the  press.  It  is,  therefore,  with  some 
dis.-ippointmeiit  that  we  read  in  a  foot  note  how, 
though  pledged  to  Jlr.  Gye  for  .several  seasons,  hav- 
ing previously  contracted  certain  engagements 
abroad,  the  arrival  of  Signor  Oavarre  during  the 
present  year  is  "  not  certain."  But  the  director  has 
13  tenors  witliout  him,  and  among  these  stmd- 
conspicnons  M.  Cii)ioid.  the  Frecchman,  who  won 
so  much  favor  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera  a  short  time 
since  ;  the  rest  inciuding  Signors  Nicolini,  Bolis,  De 
Sanctis,  Marini.  and  others  wliose  names  we  need 
not  cite.  Among  the  baritones,  besides  M,  Maurel, 
we  find  that  old  favorite  Signor  Graziani,  Signor 
Cotogiii,  and  Signor  Medica  (his  first  appearance) 
— only  missing  the  honored  name  of  M.  Fanre ; 
while  at  the  head  of  the  basses  are  Signors  Bagagi- 
olo,  Cappr>ni,  (''iampi  [huffo),  and  Tagliafico.  Mad- 
ame Patti,  Mdlle.  Albani,  Mdlles.  M.irinion,  D'.Ang- 
eri,  Smerftsciii,  and  Scalchi  will,  as  might  iiave  been 
expected,  occupy  their  aceuslorned  posts  ;  but  to  go 
further  into  tlie  list  of  "prima  donnas,'.'  "coutraltos," 
"  comprimarios."  etc.,  is  out  of  the  question. — 
Times. 

Crvst.m,  P.\i..\ce  Concf:rts.  The  directors  have 
fnllilled  their  promise  of  giving  all  t.iie  svmjihonies 
of  Beethoven  during  the  present  series  of  concerts. 
The  9th,  the  great  choral  symphony,  the  Co/o.<t.s/'.s, 
was  produced  on  Satnnlay  ^  7^(«/s  rnronnt  opn-i. 
The  difficult  task  of  rendering  tlie  vocal  solo  parts 
was  entrusted  to  Mdlle.  .lohanna  Levicr,  Miss  Annie 
Butterworth,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  and  Signor  Foli. 
The  choruses,  scarcely  le.^s  difficult  to  master,  were, 
of  course,  undertaken  by  the  Crystal  Palace  choi.'. 
whose  steady  advance  towards  excellence  has  been 
the  subject  of  general  remark.  How  the  orchestral 
movements  are  executed,  under  the  directi  m  of  Mr. 
Manns,  our  readers  need  scarcely  be  told.  Each 
time  the  Choral  Symphony  is  heard  at  these  con- 
certs the  better  it  is  understood,  and  the  firmer  hold 
it  takes.  The  programme  also  included  an  over- 
ture, E'iffr/ir  (iiot  The  Mrr^-t]  Wrvesi  of  Wnifhot\  as 
originally  advertised),  and  two  vocal  pieces  bv  the 
late  C.  E.  Horsley.  Enlcrpe,  an  "  Ode  to  Music," 
was  coniposed  express! v  for  the  Inauguration  Festi- 
val, in  1S70,  of  the  Town  Hall,  Melbourne.  Of  the 
two  vocal  ])ieces  referred  to,  one  w:is  a  song,  "  The 
night  shades  gather,'  from  Euterpe,  the  other  a  rec- 
ilative  and  air  from  Gideon,  last  of  three  oratorios 
which  Mr.  Horsley  compi>sed.  the  other  two  being 
David  a;id  Joseph.  But  about  Euterpe  generally  we 
shall   have   an   opportuiiity    of  speaking  when  the 


Ode  is  produced  entire,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  mriy 
be  not  long  hence.  After  s'mgs  from  Tter  Frei- 
seliilty  and  Le  A''')r.Tc(Signor  Foli  and  Mdll".  Levier), 
the  cone.-rt  was  l^'onght  to  an  end  with  the  overture 
to  GnillniKne  '/;!/,  — .U„sle„l   World. 


§bigl)fs  loitnml  of  Miisir. 
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The  O^-atorio  "Week. 

Our  old  Handed  and  Tt.a\-dn  .Society  gave  three 
notable  perfiM'mances  on  tlie  evenings  of  Palm  and 
Easter  Sunday  and  the  intervening  Wednesday. 
The  most  important  was  that  of 

B.^cri's  P.\ssro\-  Music,  according  to  the  gospel  of 
St  Matthew.  This  -vas  the  third  time  this  wonder- 
ful work  has  been  attempted  in  Boston  or  this  coun- 
try. The  Society  began  with  giving  barely  half  of 
it  in  their  triennial  festival  of  1.S71.  At  the  fdlow- 
ing  festival  (1874)  they  fillnl  an  evening's  pro- 
gramme  with  nearly  two  thirds  of  it,  including  for 
the  first  time  the  sttipendrjus  and  immensely  diffi- 
cult opening  Chorus,  and  deepened  the  impression 
which  in  many  listener^  was  deep  at  first.  This 
time  the  omissions  were  fewer,  and  yet  they  must 
have  amounted  to  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
work.  The  selections  on  tlie  whole  were  more  jn- 
dicions,  and  in  their  connection  nuire  efTective 
The  most  imiiortant  additions  were  a  considerable 
number  of  those  short,  vinilietive  ami  excited  cho- 
ruses of  .Tews,  taunting  and  clamoring  for  crncitlx- 
ir)n,  which,  as  representing  that  many-headed  and 
many-voiced  monster,  tlie  populace  or  mob.  were 
formerly  called  ttirha;.  These  are  wonderfully  con 
structed,  double  choruses,  in  eight  real  parts,  with 
independent  orchestral  parts  besides.  They  are 
sudden  gu^ts,  whirlwinds  of  harmony,  gone  in  a 
moment,  but  their  effect  is  mar''ellons,  and  they  en- 
liven the  serious  sentimental  progress  of  the  work 
with  most  vivid  dramatic  representations  of  the  ex- 
cited crowd.  They  are  so  quickly  gone  that  the 
hearer  has  no  time  to  consider  the  consummate  art 
implied  in  the  intricate  yet  cleaily  expressive  poly- 
phonic texture  of  each  little  piece  ;  hours  seem  con- 
centrated in  an  intense  moment.  Such  are  (all  in 
the  Second  Part) ;  "  lie  guilty  is  of  death  ;  "  "  Tell 
us,  thou  Christ,  wdio  gave  the  blow  ;  "  "  What  is  that 
to  US  '?  "  "  Li't  him  be  crucified  ; '  "  He  saved  others, 
himself  he  cannot  save,  etc.;"  and  the  startling, 
appalling  shout  (diminished  seventh  cliord)  upon 
the  word  "  Barabbas."  in  answer  to  the  qnestinn  : 
''  Whether  of  the  twain  will  ye  that  T  release  nnto 
you  ?"  This  chord  was  struck  with  surprising  ac- 
cuiacy  and  unanimity  by  the  whole  chorus  of  five 
hundred,  considering  that  they  had  no  leading 
notes.  And  all  these  little  choruses,  requiring  the 
utmost  vigilance  and  self-possession  for  the  attack, 
were  given  with  spirit  and  precision,  although  with 
not  quite  the  snap  of  the  preceding  evening's  re- 
hears,al  in  the  smaller  hall.  The  conductor  (Carl 
Zerkahk)  had  bestowed  especial  pains  on  them, 
impressing  all  the  necessary  cautions. — Xor  should 
we  omit  to  mention  the  curious  little  chorus,  in  the 
First  Part,  where  the  Twelve  mingle  their  eager 
exclamations :   "  Lord,  is  it  I  ?  is  it  I  ?  " 

Several  Arias  snd  Recitatives,  before  omitted, 
enriched  this  performance,  namely:  for  Soprano 
(No.  12),  "Only  bleed,  thou  dearest  Heart;"  the 
recitatives  relating  to  Peter's  denial ;  the  Tenor 
recitative  :  "  He  will  not  speak  ;  he  heareth  and  is 
silent,"  but  not  the  beautiful  Aria  which  follows  ; 
"  (rcrfwW,'"  ("  Behold  how  still,  how  calm!");  the 
Alto  recitative  :  "  Great  Lord  of  heaven,  heie  stands 
the  blessed  Saviour  bound;"  but  not  the  Aria  to 
which  it  leads;  the  Alto  recitative;  "Ah,  Gol- 
gotha'' (No.  69),  and  Aria  (with  ejaculations  of  cho- 


rus) :  "  Look  where  Jesu.s  beckoning  stands  ;  "  final- 
ly, that  most  beautiful  Bass  recitative:  "At  even- 
tide, cool  hour  of  rest,"  not,  however,  completed  by 
the  equally  beautiful  Aria;  "Clean.se  thi'C,  O  my 
soul." 

On  the  other  hand  to  make  room  for  these  fresh 
numbers,  there  we're  omitted  ;  the  Soprano  Aria 
(10),  "  Never  will  my  heart  refuse  thee;  "  the  Bass 
Aria  :  "  Come,  blessed  cross,"  with  Ree.  (G.")  and  66) ; 
several  short  pieces  of  the  narrative  Recitative, 
whose  place  was  more  than  supplied  by  fresh  ones  ; 
and,  what  is  more  important,  several  of  the  Chorals 
sung  before.  Indeed  only  four,  out  of  the  fil'teen, 
were  sung  this  ticne  ;  this  is  to  be  regretted  for  the 
grand  repose  tliey  bring  at  proper  moments;  their 
broad,  rich,  chaste  harmonies  are  so  tranquilizing, 
strengthening  and  uplifting  to  the  soul.  It  is  a  kind 
of  all-pervading  harmony,  which  seems  to  flow  in 
(as  it  were  silently)  on  all  sides,  from  around  you 
and  below,  like  a  full  tide,  to  buoy  you  np  to  high- 
er life.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  some  of 
the  larger  choruses,  the  opening  one  esper-i.ally. — ■ 
There  still  remain  to  be  given,  for  the  first  time,  be- 
sides some  arias,  re-itatives  and  chora's,  at  least 
two  of  the  most  important  numbers  in  the  work,  to- 
wit:  the  magnificent,  long,  profoundly  solemn  cho- 
rus (figurated  Choral)  which  forms  the  conclusion 
of  the  First  Part :  "  0  Man,  bewail  thy  sins  so 
great;"  and  the  opening  number  of  Part  II,  the  Al- 
to Aria,  with  Chorus:  "Whither  has  thy  friend  de. 
parted?"  which  by  its  romantic,  pastoral  vein 
forms  a  fine  contrast  witli  the  rest. — But  it  was  im- 
possible to  give  all  in  a  single  evening;  a?  it  was, 
it  lasted  very  nearly  three  hours— hours  of  intense 
enjoyment  to  most  of  the  vast  audience  apparently,  if 
irksome  more  or  less  to  not  a  few  ;  for  people  dilTe'-  in 
their  natures  and  mental  conditions,  and  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  experience  and  time  as  to  Bach's  music  ; 
ask  the  singers,  now  that  they  have  studi-d  it  and 
in  a  measure  learned  it,  whether  they  find  it  dry  or 
tedions  !  Certain  it  is,  that  th.it  whole  crowd,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  listened  attentively  nntil  the 
last  chord  was  snug.  To  give  the  Passion  Music 
entire  will  require  two  performances,  either  in  the 
morning  and  evening  of  a  single  day,  like  Good 
Friday,  or  on  two  successive  evenings ;  and  we 
have  great  hope  that  another  year  will  bring  us 
that. 

Of  the  performance  on  the  whole,  considering 
all  the  circumstiances,  we  can  hardly  say  too  much 
in  praise.  It  was  a  great  advance  upon  the  previ- 
ous reinlerings.  Mr.  Zerrahn  covered  himself  with 
credit  by  the  zeal,  the  energy,  the  judgment  with 
which  he  had  worked  the  whole  matter  up  ;  the  re- 
hearsals had  been  urged  through  with  great  tact 
and  efficiency,  and  he  conducted  as  one  who  had 
come  really  to  love  and  feel  the  music  ;  there  was 
genuine  enthusiasm  in  it.  The  Choruses,  almost 
without  exception,  were  remarkably  well  sung. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  turbulent  choruses 
of  Jews  ;  the  short  choruses  of  the  disciples,  in  the 
First  Part,  also  went  well, — better  than  before  ;  the 
Chorals  so  well  th.at  one  only  wanted  more  of  them. 
The  great  double  choruses,  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  and  the  exciting  "Ye  lightnings,  ye  thunders," 
made  a  profound  impression.  We  have  described 
them  so  fully  on  former  occasions  that  we  need  add 
nothing  here.  In  the  sublime  opening:  "  Come  ye 
daughters,"  the  questions  and  responses  between 
first  and  second  chorus  were  prompt  and  distinct, 
and  the  intermittent  verses  of  the  Choral  "  0  Lamb 
of  God,"  for  the  Soprano  riplcno,  rang  out  from  the 
clear  voices  of  some  sixty  boys  in  the  gallery,  s'lp- 
ported  by  clarinet  and  cornet  in  unison,  with  tel- 
ling power;  the  ensemble  of  all  the  voices  and  the 
instruments  was  overwhelming.  We  only  question 
whether  the  movement  both  of  this,  and  the  con- 
cluding  chorus ;    "  Around  thy  tomb  here  sit  we 
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ww'iiin^,"  WMs  not  taken  a  liltle  Iiki  tntt  for  the  K.-^t, 
effci'l. ;  lior  can  we  lii'Ip  slill  fr.'lins  that  tlic  latter 
is  funu'  for  tlie  most  part,  partirularly  at  tlie  start., 
loo  lonil  to  suit  so  tioi'liM-  a  h_vinn  of  piirtitii;  at  the 
tonih;  the  wonl^  say  :  "  Minrmnr  low  in  tones  sup 
prest  ;  " — not  that  it  shouhl  he  all  /no  low.  sunk  to 
a  whis])er,  to  ijviard  ai^ainst  wliir-Ii  sentimental 
weakness  we  suppose  to  Ije  tiie  meanini;  of  the  /"or/e 
sii>-n  at  the  beyinnin'j.  and  to  leave  a  chance  for 
y)/*f;;/.s-s//v)e  conl  rast  at  the  words;  '  Ilest  thee  soft* 
ly,  soltiv   rest." 

ANo  in  tlie  sin;;le  (four  part)  elioru<es  the  njreat 
mass  o(  voices  w(a-e  heautiluUy  Mended  ami  subdued 
to  liulit  and  sliaile.  We  refer  t.i  those  soft,  relresh- 
inn;  Chorals,  wruiderfully  harmonized,  which  ever 
and  anon  r<dicve  tin-  atjouized  Tenor  recitative;  "O 
•rrief,"  and  the  lovely  Aria,  with  Olioe  ol)litcato. 
*'  So  slurul^er  sliall  our  sins  befall  "  comes  in  a'.;;:in 
and  ai^ain,  each  tiuo'  wilh  ;i  new  Ini-oumy  and  an 
enhanced  expressi(in.  .\iid  llie  short  ipie^lions: 
"()  where?  "  cle,.  whiidl  inlel-rupt  llu'  .\lto  siilo  ; 
"  litiok  wliere  .le-us  l)eekonin:;  stand-  ;  "  and  ;iii-aiii  : 
'•Mv  .lesu.  •rood  ni^ht,"  which  f.  r  us  tlie  choral 
burden  to  tie-  severil  sentences  of  liass.  Tenor.  .\l- 
to  and  Soprano  solo.  Tiear  I  he  enil.  ("  The  l.cM-d  hal  h 
lain  him  ilown  to  rest,") — were;;i\eii  with  d.lieale 
preci^i-'U. 

Ilei'e  we  may  as  well  ^peak  (if  the  iu'-trunu'iita- 
tion,  which  was  that  of  lloliert  Trnnz.  ai.d  in  the 
reiiderini;  of  which  Ihrou^rhout,  alike  in  the  ncco  v.- 
paniment  of  chmaises  and  solos,  our  Uostoii  orches 
tra  won  for  itself  sincere  |iraisi>.  It  w.is  a  ditlicult 
anu  an  unwonted  ta^l:,  ami,  vindia-  the  circuTUsian- 
ces,  many  must,  havi-  l)een  ^ur]>riscd  at  the  zeal  and 
readiness  with  which  the  ninf.ieians,  who  had  but  a 
sinifle  full  rehearsal,  seemed  t(;  take  to  it,  and  at  the 
satisfaetorj'  manner  in  which  it  was  ncciunplishcd. 
The  solo  instruments  which  are  made  ohHr/ato  in 
several  of  the  Arias  tlie  oboe  (Mr.  .Tasphr),  the  flute 
(Mr.  Gokking),  and  twice  the  violin  (Mr,  A  Fuiks 
an  I  .Mr.  IIull.m.v), — were  very  nicely  played.  We 
do  n()t  say  that  tliere  was  no  room  for  im  rovemcnt, 
but  we  think  we  safidy  may  point  to  this  approach 
to  excellence  in  tlii'  or*-lu's1ral  service  of  the  Passion 
Music  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  careful  drill  in  tlie  win- 
tcr's  Symphony  concerts,  an'l  as  an  illustration  of 
the  impr)rtiince  (t(  keeiiinu:  such  an  orchest  ra  toircth- 
er  bv  ffivinj  it  all  jiossible  employment  upon  these 
liifjhcr  tasks. 

The  solos,  of  course,  ofTtu*  the  ijrcat'^st  dillicnlties. 
They  are  all  diffiiuilt  to  unaccustomed  sini.;er=, 
thouijh  they  be  artists  in  i*  ore  modern  stvles  of 
music;  and  nutny  of  Ibeni  are  liiflicnlt,  to  unacciis- 
timied  hearers.  Our  P.ach  culture  is  but  half  bi'- 
gun.  The  Bach  inelodv  is  ])"culiar  ;  one  luis  to  l>o- 
come  fxradually  familiar  with  ils  fm-nis  and  steeped 
in  its  spirit.  It  is  mo  serious,  too  quiet,  f/jo  sin- 
cere, too  relie;iously  musical  and  t{jo  musically  re 
ligious,  too  devoid  of  niodern  etTects.  and  it  deniands 
too  et  lire  a  selfsurreiider  of  the  siuiicr,  to  make  it 
readily  np[>reciable  to  all,  to  aiiv  wlui  have  not 
soniethiuL''  in  their  nature  tli.at  draws  them  to  it  by- 
innate  affinity.  Amoni;  our  excellent  vocalists 
hai-illy  any  have  been  nurtured  upon  Bacli  ;  those 
who  have  will  never  find  in  nai^ie  more  unfailin<r 
bread  of  life. — But  this  time  the  solo  eflbrts  were  all 
creditable,  some  of  thein  successful  in  a  hiijh  de- 
gree. It  seems  a  pity,  while  we  have  amonc;  us  a 
singer  who  is  so  eminently  in  the  best  sense  an  ar- 
tist and  musieian,  ami  so  at  home  in  Bach  as  Miss 
Clara  Doria  (ha\e  we  not  recenllv  bad  evidence  V), 
that  she  should  not  have  been  called  to  take  part  in 
the  jierformance.  Miss  Bkkbk  had  many  qualifica- 
tions for  the  Soprano  portion,  but  no.,  all.  She  has 
a  clear,  pure,  evenly  developed  voice,  a  finished 
style  of  execution,  and  she  had  studied  the  music 
faithfully,  a]iproaclnnir  the  t.-iskwith  reverence  and 
no  dfaibt  with  diffidence,  and  yet  with  couraffe  aur! 
deti-rmination.  It  was  a  ctui'scienlious  effort,  and 
there  can  be  no  denying  tliat  she  sang  well.  It  is 
only  that  neither  the  character  of  voice,  nor  hi'r 
previous  musicid  atmosphere  end  culture  were  much 
in  sympathy  with  Bach  ;  the  B.ach  feeling  was  not 
there.  And  yet  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  praise 
of  tlie  chaste  style  an. I  discaetion  with  which  slie 
sang  the  Air:  "(jnly  bleed;"  and  in  the  plaintive  Duet 


wliii-b  pi "d'^s  the  outburst  of  the  Lightnitig  Cho- 
rus; anil  the  exquisite  Aria  with  the  flute  solo; 
"  From  love  unbounded." 

To  Mmi'.  RinicissiioiuF  were  a-«igni-.I  the  iuqior- 
tant  Alto  solos  in  thi>  second  ]i  irt  ;  and  here  we 
hail  an  artist  of  long  experience  in  th,;  Bach  sclio  il, 
as  well  as  iti  all  the  great  schools  of  vocal  ;iit ;  otic 
who  thoroughlv  knew  and  umlerstoo  1  the  tiiusie, 
and  who  came  Icick  lo  it  with  st-ong  enthusiasm 
and  with  desire  to  signify  her  unrlim;n\-hed  faith  in 
it,  with  zeal  to  convert  to  it  new  liste-iei-s.  Of 
cour-e  her  reiul.-riug  ofthegr.Mt  .\ria:  "  <)  pardon 
me,  my  ('•<„]"{  Krh,:niir  ,!i./i).  in  sjiite  of  some  uu- 
pleasant  tones,  wis  a  fine  les-on  for  our  >ingers. 
There  was  |icrlia|is  s'liiie  occasion. il  exaggi'ration  of 
the  pathetic  aeeeiii,  in  the  recitatives:  "  IbTc 
stands  the  blessed  Saviour  lioiiu  1"  and  "  \h.  C  >l- 
gothal"  but  it  wtis  very  grand,  i:upre-;-ive  deela- 
Illation;  and  the  .\ria  :  "Look  where -lesiis  beck'- 
ning  stands"  was  mo-t  aiti^iie  illv  given,  with  due 
tenderness  and  fervor. — The  .\lto  solos  in  the  first 
piirt  wre  fairly  sung  liy  Mrs.  I,.Mit\  IIastincs 
Comdwin.  whose  low  tones  are  rich  and  large,  but 
hiM-  deliverv  somewditit  const  rained  and  cold, 

Mr.  M.  W.  \ViiiT\i:v  was  unalile.  on  account  of 
hoarseness,  to  appear,  which  was  a  general  disip- 
poiiitment.  But  all  were  surprise  I  at  the  excellent 
matim-r  in  wldidi  Mr.  .1.  V.  PlCKoi.piiskn,  who  took 
his  place  at  a  few  hours  notice,  ilelivered  the  be, in 
tiful  an'l  h<dy  recitative  which  f.iils  to  tlie  part  of 
.lesus.  It  was  most  creditable  to  his  uiusicitinsliip, 
his  cpiick  intelligence  and  taste.  The  other  Bass 
solos  (including  the  recitative  of  Pet-r  and  of  th" 
j  High  Priest,  the  Aria  (with  llecitative  :)"  Gladly 
will  I,  all  resi'.'uing."  the  .\ria  :  "  Give  me  back  my 
dean-t  M.i-tcr,"  and  the  bciutifiil  i;.-cit:ilivr' :  •' .\t 
eventide,"  were  sung  by  .Mr.  .1.  F,  Wi\ru,  all  in  his 
best  voii'c,  and  in  a  lasierul,  r.olih'  style.  Bach  ev- 
identiv  has  begun  to  gain  posses^ioTi  of  him. — But 
the  difficult  task  of  ;dl,  and  on  the  whole  mo~t  laii.b 
able  acliieveincnt.  was  that  of  Mr.  Wm,  .1.  Wixni. 
who  took  upon  hitu  not  only  all  the  frequ-uit  and  most 
trving  recitati\'e  in  the  connectiiig  narrative  of  the 
A'niiit/c'i.sl,  but  all  the  Tenor  solos  that  were  sung 
besides. — a  most  exacting  and  <-xhansti\'e  task.  And 
on  the  wduile  be  di  I  it  admir.ably,  making  sliglit 
m  'difications  in  now  and  then  :i  high  ;ind  f.itiguing 
plira-e  of  the  ri.cit:itive,  but  giving  it  for  the  most 
p.art,  with  sweet,  clear  v^iicc,  and  with  di-timt  entin- 
ciation.  In  the  s{d<»  witii  <diorns;  "  I'll  watch  wilh 
mv  tlear  .le<n,"  his  voice  was  so.nelinies  so  sulidtied 
at  tlu'  rc-eiitr.ince  of  the  tlietne.  that  we  could  nit 
hear  it  until  he  h;id  be-ui  singing  several  measures; 
t  hat,  was  the  only  drawdiaek  to  an  otherwise  ar**3 
tic,  jilea-iiig,  b'-autihil  perl'orniance. — Mr.  L.\NG  pre- 
sided alily  at  the  Organ. 


spirit  and  preci-ion,  Mr.  Tom  K.\ri,'s  voice  was 
sweet,  but  liardlv  equal  t<i  the  dranialic  intensity  of 
tlie  tenor  solo  ;  "  W.itchiu.m,  w  ill  the  night  soon 
p.K-^V  • 

The  Shihaf  Matrr  showed  more  signs  of  liastv  and 
imperfect  ]ircparation,  not  haiing  recently  been 
sung  by  the  Society.  Mr,  Tom  Karl  sang  Ciijns 
tntiiiimii  verv  acceptably,  and  all  theothi-r  tenor  so- 
lo parts,  ^Iiss  I>a.\suiL,  with  her  powerful  and  tel- 
ling, but  amliigu  lus  voice  (at  times  you  would  take 
it  for  a  tenor)  a(diiev(al  one  of  the  great  successes 
of  the  evening  in  the  .\lto  Air;  Far  nt  partnn  ;  but 
in  the  iluet  ;  Qiiis  ist  li'iinn,  her  voice  and  that  of 
Tietjeiis  did  not  seem  well  matched  in  quality.  In- 
deed .all  the  concerted  pieces,  incbidi«g  the  beauti- 
ful quartet ;  QiudiiIo  C'irpiix,  sulfere.!  from  the  im- 
perfect bleu  ling  of  the  voices,  Mr.  T.  F.  Scllivw 
sang  the  bass  solos  with  a  good  solid  voici',  but  in 
rather  a  drv  style,  and  not  always  in  jicrfcct  tunc. 
Mile.  TiKTJKNS  was  adiiiir:ible  throughout,  but 
seemed  to  reserve  her  full  power  for  InM'  incompai*- 
ablv  magnificent  rendering  of  th<?  lujianiiii  iIks, 
which  brought  the  concert  lo  a  splendid  climax, 
the  we;ik  fugue,  wilh  wlii<  h  liosvini  terminates  his 
St'ihal.  lic-ing  wi-ely  h-tt  off.  The  enthtisia-m  of  the 
au'.licnce  knew  lui  bcmnds  ;  and  it  was  |..iig  belorc 
tliev  cea-ie.l  to  ri'call  t!ie  noble  dinger,  o\'(-r\vlielm 
iiig  her  with  phiudit".  All  took  leave  with  ri-gr"t 
of  one  whom  .all  lelt  to  be  the  noblest  living  repre- 
sentative of  the  grand  sciiool  of  voc;d  art. 


"  .losJif.^  '  (performed  on  Faster  Sunday)  must  lie 
over. 


i  Ai)t:i.,\inK  PniM.iprs  in  Opki:  v  The  Tninxn-i/il 
has  the  following  aanouncemeiit  of 

t  7*/e*  Cf.wiyi'j  Srnumi  of  /C'lf  in  Oprra.  The  liref  series 
of  ojteratic  lejires.aita'ious  to  lie  Ln\cn  at  tlie  Hoston 
Tlieatre.  next  week,  will  tie  nn  ho  tlie  diieetion  of  :i  <]is- 
tin-'iiislie;!  rir;istic  comlmMiion.  cousistini:  of  Sinora 
I'abnieri  Miss  .Vlela  cle  l'liil!i,i|i-^,  Si'rnor  I'almie;  i  and 
.^iiriior  T  e^li;ipietia.  Si-noa  .^^^ria  l';ltniieri  is  a  >o 
praiio  of  liigli  ICiooiieiiii  rcput;ition-     I:i   'Vornia,"    "II 

i  Tr-'vatnre,"  '  iScniir;nni'lc  ■'  '  F-iiisT,'  Maicia,"  '  T'n 
It:ino  in  M;isr-Iicia  "  a  111  a  host  of  oilier  oiienis  she  has 
won  gierit  ili.i:iiu-tioii  at  the  ])riiii  jjul  oiie;a  houses,  in- 
clu  ling  1.1  Sea  a  at  Mibin.  the  San  Carlos  at  Niqiles.  ml 
the  Ca  In  Keniee  :it  Veniee.  Slie  has  :iNo  mule  a  very 
s'l'icessfiil  pri'f-'S'iiotial  toui  tliroiig'i  South  .\iiieriea  anil 

(  M.-xieo,  anil  \v:iv  on  her  w  w  fniiii  Mexico  to  ICiiiopc  via 
N'.'W  Vork.whea  Mi<s  riiilli  ip-.  vaei-reile.l  in  luevailii'p 
noon  her  to  ;ii>[i";ir  in  l'.o<t"n.  Slie  \v.i<  never  vet  *;iiiig 
ill  ill"  Unileil  States  Sigeor  Tito  ralmieri  i-  a  tenor  ut 
excKellt  at'ilitv,  well  known  lo  ;ill  llie  le.iiliiig  ll;lliall 
tle^atie^,  ami  ;ilso  to  the  opera  liiiii.,es  nf  l';inv  ,,n(l  r.on- 
(lon.  Of  M.ss  rti  Iliiqis  ami  Sirnor  'r:ii:!j:i)iietr;i  it  is  iin- 
nei-ess:;r.v  to  speak  :it  leicitli.  The  titter  lets  within  the 
pisr  tvvo'sen-iol'.s  cst.vlili-lieil  an  ciivialilc  reputation.  ;tiiil 
conn:-  in  t-toston  a  1  irge  i-ircle  of  admirer^.  In  aihli'ion 
lo  ttiis  aihni'at'le  quiitetle  of  r>r:  sts,  tlie  troupe  will  iii- 
clille  '  iniiLViii'i'eut  arr:iv  of  taleir.  Of  the  aliilities  «.f 
Miss  Manilla  I'ii  Ibpiis.  sister  of  Miss  .\ilelalile,  llie  puli- 
lic   lia-.e    reason  to  ;inliei|iate  luaili.    This  arljtc  will 

!  protiali'y  iinke  Icr  ih'-i>-ir  ill  tin-  line  role  of  ,\r. aee,  in 
*  Seiniraini  le,"  Siiroorina  I'e  semi.  ,«i./.r./Tie  /.v/7;,  ro, 
Mr,  Tom  Karl,  tenor.  M.  (i.v<ten  (totlsch  ok.  lMoi)ier  of 
Ttie   cele   rate  1    piani-ri.    liari'ono     :iivl    Si'^oior    Itacelli, 

',  bas-o,  will  also  l>e  members  of  the  company.  The  con- 
ductor wail  lie  Siirnor  'rouiesi,  aad  tliere  \\  ill"  he  a  full  or- 
chestra a-d  a  full  i-horiis.  Th"  season  wil:  oj  eii  .Mouilay 
eveniiif;,  lu-x  ,  p:oli:iljIy  with '•  Xorina." 


FAacwRLL  OK  Mi.t.K,  TiKTJKSS.  Tile  great  prima 
donna  having  expressed  her  wish  to  sing  her  fare- 
well  in  this  city,  and  witii  our  oratorio  Soci  -tv, 
Boston  was  ready  to  avail  herself  of  the  liouor,  and 
it  was  arranged  (at  ver\'  short  n  itiee,  with  s:ndl 
chance  for  rehearsal  between  the  Pix.'ision  M'lnir.  ;\r.{\ 
./i-i.s/ii'a)  to  give  the  "  Ilvmn  of  i'r  i^e  "  and  Ro-'<i- 
iii's  Sfit/inf  M.ttrr  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  12. 
The  Mi.-ic  II, ill  was  eramnied,  and  the  reception  of 
the  noble  singer  was  most  cordial.  In  the  necess  i- 
ry  absence  of  .Mr,  Zerrahn,  Mr.  T.ano  conducted. 
It  wris  dilfieult  on  a  theatre  night  to  collect  all  the 
desir.ible  musicians  for  an  orchestra  ;  yet  the  open, 
itig  Sym|ihony  movements  and  mo-t  of  the  accoin- 
paiiimeiits  to  Menilelssolin's  beautiful  ly^ht^.i^n.i'j 
were  quite  well  rendered,  and  the  chorus  singing 
was  with  slight  exceptions  excellent.  Mile.  Tikt- 
JBNS  delivered  the  first  solo  ;  '•  Praise  thou  the  Lord, 
O  my  Soul  "  with  great  energy  and  fervor,  and  in 
her  noble  and  commanding  style,  with  full,  sweet, 
]ienetratiiig  tones.  In  the  I>uet  ;  "  I  waite.i  for  the 
Lord,"  which  she  sang  with  Miss  Clara  ."^maht,  a 
light  liiit  pleasing  Soprano,  her  tones  seemed  not 
so  sympathetic  as  thev  are  sometimes  :  but  the  sen- 
tence announcing  ;  "  The  night  is  departing,  depart- 
ing I"  rang  out  with  thrilling  and  inspiring  splen- 
dor ;  it  seemed  to  insjiire  the  wliolema^s  of  singers, 
for  never  Iiave  we  lie;ird  them  sing  the  extremely 
ihtiicult  chorus  which  immediately  tollows  witlisueh 


.l,/e,7-r;s/-,- 
lie    before 


Mn.  AMI  Ma-,  Wii.i,i\m  Siikkwoop,  liotli  .-\nieri- 
can-,  (the  liitier  will  be  ple.'isaiilly  reriieiiiliered  in 
this  city  as  Mi-s  Mary  Fay)  have  lately  given  a 
ci.ne.ert  in  the  Sing-.\ka  lemie  at  B  rlin,  of  wliich 
the  entire  I'ro^s  lle-re  spe.iks  in  lertii-  of  iiiglp-st 
praise.  Two  ]>  issages  trandnted  in  the 
are  a  fair  speci-nen  of  the  untie,  s  wide 
lis  iu  a  large  roll  of  Germaii  le-w^jiap'-rs. 

The  ^r>-m/.n'//««  speaks  as  follows:— 

o  i\Ii-.  shcrwoo  1  is  on*'  fif  ihe  most  inlenteil  nf  the  nu- 
ineriiiis  piiiiii-is  wIki  luive  tieeii  educated  hv  l*rnfe.-sor 
KuHak.  Il  is  siiperniioiis  to  s)»e:ik  of  an  adniii-it  le  ih- 
ve  oped  teihn'xptf  in  couaection  with  ;i  pupil  ot  Kiillet'-  , 
anil  eipuill.N  needless  to  s;iy  wliai  li.ltileiiee  the  mas  I. r  8 
taste  has  li'ml  upon  tiie  piqiirs,  a-  inanifcs'ed  liotli  iiiihe 
clioire  nf  ;i  p  ogramuie  and  11  the  ihoiniii^lilv  a:ti-lic 
coaiprehension  nf  tSic  iiieees  sele'-tcil.  In  both  respeclH 
Mr  Sherwood  has  v:itislic,l  a  high  srandard  of  reipiiie- 
luent-  We  li  ive  sehlnm  heird  sii  ;rnn  '  .  '>l;iyin{;nf  Ilach's 
fugue  in  Ciuoll.  in  ilie  tran-criptioi  by  '.i>zt.  'the  qiii- 
erness  and  c  rtaiiitv  with  \\Iiieh  tin  gre  it  teehnieal  itif- 
lieilUies  of  this  work  were  iii;i:i:i;;ed,  ,..e  plastic  iireseni;i- 
tion  of  its  themes,  the  clearness  with  wliicii  its  •^igniti- 
canee  w,as  inLerpreted.  marked  this  jicrfo;  luance  as  one 
of  prominent  artistic  value." 

The  .t/r>;i?'(//.?-Z' /.'«7j;/ remarks  ;  '■  .\  foiicli  which  cives 
the  fiillc-t  r.in-ze  in  shadiirj;,  preseipitiu'  extreme  delica- 
cy as  w"ll  :i--  tae  gre;irest  force.  :i  brilli  int  teeliniqne  and 
a  d.-inh  nf  feeling,  prove  Mr  Sherwood  to  pnj-sess  an  in- 
dividuality in  the  treatment  of  the  piano  wliieli.  in  the 
directiievs  nf  its  expre-sion,  has  cleaih'  the  maiks  of 
bloo  1-reIationsliip  with  that  of  the  Tita'n  Riiliinstein." 
Mrs.  .Sherwood  is  spoken  of  m  the  Dent-cher  Reichs- 
Anzeiger  .a-s  •' an  excellent  mi-^tress  of  the  tuann  full  nf 
power  and  of  artistic  exi'cn tion  "  She  Iris-^peut  the  it.ist 
th.ee  years  in  musienl  study  ill  Berlin,  ra<vel  ,inil  Wi  i. 
inir,  "Our  people  \\i  1  h:ive  the  n;^iiortiiniiy  to  judge  for 
tlieai-elves.  as  Mr  and  Mr<  slierivnnd  intti  d  to  appear 
bi?fure  a  Bustnn  audience  about  the  middle  of  May, 
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Music  in  New  York. 

Nf-W  York,  A?Kn.  10,  ISTC.  In  my  hist  h'ttrr  I  iiimi- 
veitently  omitted  nu  ntion  of  the  lilfh  concert  of  tlio 
New  York  rhilhririnonu*  Society,  at  the  A<'ailf'my  of 
Music,  on  Satunl.'iy  evcninp:  March  17Lh.  At  this  con- 
cert and  at  th.^  general  rehcars;il  picccclinp;  it,  Mr.  Geo. 
MaLzUa  ttiok  the  iilaee  at  tlie  eomlucttn-'s  stand  usually 
occupied  l»y  Mr.  llertrniann,  and  the  fart  that  Mr.  :M;it/,- 
ka  was  al'lc  to  do  thiw  creditably,  at  vtry  short  notice, 
speaks  vohimc-s  for  his  al)ility  as  a  nmsician,  ns  any  one 
haviup;  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  conductor's  duties  can 
readily  understand. 

Tije  programme  was  one  of  the  hest  which  the  Soc'Cty 
has  offered  this  season.  It  began  with  a  Symphony  by 
K:iff,  No,  2,  in  (%  which,  although  it  does  not  approach 
the  '*  Leiiore"  and  "  Ini  Waldo  "  symjdiony,  is  neverthe- 
less sufficiently  interesting  to  meiit  a  place  on  the  pro- 
gramme. Tart  Second  opened  uiih  that  transcendent- 
ly-beautif  ul  symphony  of  Schubert's,  unfinished,  like  the 
"window  in  Aladdin's  tower;  and  Spohr's  overture 
**  Faust,"  Op.  00  fuded  the  list. 

The  sido  pciformer  was  Mr.  Joseph  \VIiile,  who  has  al- 
ready ajipeared  at  one  of  the  rhilharmonic  Concerts 
earlier  in  the  season.  The  policy  of  securing  a  gond  in- 
strumental soloist,  even  though  the  same  name  shall  ap- 
l)ear  on  the  bills  more  th:in  once  in  a  season,  is  a  very 
great  improvement  upon  the  course  too  long  pursued  Ivy 
the  society  of  making  the  stage  of  the  Academy  an  asy- 
Ufm  for  broken  down  voeali-ts  to  whom  'twere  charity 
to  listen,  The  most  conspicnous  merits  of  t^ig.  White's 
playing  are  the  accuracy  of  hissto:>ping  and  the  peifect 
purity  of  bis  intonation.  His  defects  are  a  want  of  pow- 
er in  bowing  and  a  lack  of  brea(ith  in  bis  style,  which  is 
sometimes  felt  in  his  conception  of  classical  music.  In 
him  nre  lacking  just  those  traits  which  bring  "Wieniaw- 
ski  into  the  front  ranks  of  the  interpreters  of  such  mu- 
sic,—the  nerve  power,  .and  broad  sweeping  bow.  Too 
frequently,  however,  "Wicniawski,  like  Ole  Bull's  Irish- 
man, plays  ••  by  main  strength  be  jabbers,"  and  his  rap- 
id passages  are  often  rasping. 

Sic;.  White's  playing  is  charncterizetl  by  refinement 
rather  than  by  power;  aUhough  his  remarkaldc  intona 
tion  makes  every  note  from  his  vi.tlin  distinct  and  pene- 
trating. Being  recalleil  after  hi-;  firsr.  piece,  a  BaUade  by 
Vieuxtemps,  he  played  agracefulcomposition  which  we 
understand  is  his  own.  The  second  piece  allotted  him 
on  the  programme  w\s  Bach's  magnificent  Cincojinn  in 
D  minor,  and,  for  encore,  a  Gnvottf,  also  by  Bach.  Both 
of  these  pieces  were  well  played  and  elicited  great  ap- 
plause from  the  audience. 

With  regard  to  the  orchestral  performance  we  have 
noticed,  for  many  years  past,  that  it  is  always  better 
towards  the  end  of  the  winter  than  at  the  beginning; 
the  improvement  being  due  to  the  practice  of  the  pbiy- 
ers  together  in  the  concerts  and  frequent  rehearsals. 
Altogether  this  concert  was  the  most  satisfactory  of 
those  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Academy  this  sea- 
son. 

March  2S;h  to  April  1st,  was  a  memorable  week.  Tliree 
evening  concerts  and  two  matinees  by  Dr,  Von  Bnelow, 
at  Chickering  Hall,  with  programmes,  as  in  the  week 
preceiling,  of  solid  pianoforte  music  with  no  distracting 
elements.  [They  were  the  same  which  he  gave  in  Bos- 
ton a  few  weeks  since.] 

The  audience  was  larger  than  during  the  Beethoven 
week.  The  variety  of  selections  performed  made  the 
bill  more  attractive  to  the  public,  but  at  no  time  was  the 
ball  filled,  the  usual  ceremony  of  dead-heading  the 
"  profession  "  being  omitted  by  the  management. 

From  Beethoven  to  Chopin  is  a  long  leai>;  and  thepro- 
gi-amme  of  Monday  evening  demanded  very  dilTerent 
qualities  from  those  hitherto  displayed  by  the  perform- 
er; yet  the  Chopin  recital  was  to  us  the  most  interesting 
of  the  series.  We  do  not  go  to  the  length  of  believing 
that  Dr.  Y  -■■  Buelow  really  is  inspired  by  the  fitful  and 
erratic  genius  of  the  Chopin  music;  but  the  companion- 
ship of  Liszt,  who  is  a  player  after  Cbopin's  own  heart, 
must  have  left  its  mark  on  his  performance.  We  do 
not  me;in  to  say  that  Dr.  Von  Buelow  merely  imitates 
Liszt,  but  rather  that  he  is  so  much  an  artist  that  he 
could  hardly  fail  of  profiting  by  such  valunble  hints  as 
were  thus  thrown  in  his  way.  We  felt  therefore  that, 
by  his  playing,  we  should  be  drawn  nearer  to  Chopin  and 
the  result  justified  the  anticipation. 

The  programme  included  a  ninnher  of  those  pieces 
which  are  continn:dly  played  at  in  our  concert  rooms  by 
pianists  great  and  small;  and  we  wonder  how  many  of 
these  gentlemen,  having  listened  to  Dr.  Von  Buelow, 
would  again  attempt  the  familiar  Nocturne  op.  27,  No.  2, 
the  Ballade  in  G  minor,  the  three  AValtzes  op.  34,  or  the 
Berceuse.  The  latter  Dr.  You  Buelow  plays  as  we  are 
told  that  Chopin  himself  alw.iys  did,  with  only  a  very 
slight  accentu:i,tion  of  the  bas?,  while  the  delicacy  of  his 
touch  is  something  indescribable.  In  the  bold  heroic 
measures  and  martial  coloring  of  the  Polonaise  he  was 
n^  less  striking. 


On  Sat-urdiy  evening,  Ai)ril  S,  the  Brooklyn  I'hilhar- 
mo'dc  Society  gave  Ihe  last  coui-ert  of  ;in  unusuallv 
bidliant  sca.sou.  The  selections  peifornurd  were  the 
first  and  the  ninth  Symphonies,  and  the  Trio  "Trematc 
empi  tremate."  .all  by  Beethoven.  The  New,. York  Ora- 
torio society  did  the  vocal  part  of  the  Symphony,  and 
the  Quartet  comprJHod  Miss  Clementine  L:isar,  Miss 
Ilenne,  Mr.  H.  A.  Bischoff  and  Mr.  Franz  Remmertz. 
The  trio  w.as  sungby  Miss  Lasar_and  Messrs.  Bischoff 
and  Ucmmertz.  A.  A.  C. 


From  a  Homasick  Absentee. 

riiir.APKLciiiA,  April  19,  1870. 
For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music  : 

The  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  has  made  a 
great  gain  in  public  estimation  by  their  recent  perform- 
ances, falmost  in  the  nature  of  a  festival],  and  musi- 
cians here  and  elsewhere  are  not  slow  in  acknowledging 
it.  The  performance  of  that  stupendous  creation  of 
Bach,  the  St.  Matthew  Bastion,  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  with  any  degree  of  completeness,  is  an  event 
worthy  of  note;  and  though  some  may  have  gone  to  lis- 
ten in  the  expectation  of  being  simply  p/ea^/'rf,  and  were, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  (iisai)pointedin  their  expecta- 
tion.<,  we  say  to  such,  you  must  make  yourself  acquaint- 
ed with  tiie  work,  and  then,  and  onhj  then,  you  will  be 
gratified,  your  soul  will  be  elevated  while  listening  to 
that  wondrous  story  of  our  Savior's  trials  and  dcaih  as 
told  to  us  through  the  medium  of  song;  and  «ucA  song 
as  the  world  never  heard  before  nor  since. 
Let  no  discouraging  reports  deter  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  from  giving  the  public  occasional  opportuni- 
ties, say  once  in  each  seas -m  if  possible,  of  listening  to 
that  most  suldime  creation  of  musical  art. 

And  then  the  Joshua  of  Handel  for  the  first  time  like- 
wise! It  really  makes  the  blood  tingle  in  one's  veins  to 
read  of  sach  things  and  to  be  deprived,  for  the  first  time 
in  many  year's,  of  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  them. 

You  may  well  ask  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Phila- 
delphia? I  answer  it  has  much  to  do  with  this  place,  for 
if  the  parent  society  sets  a  high  standard,  all  others  will 
seek  to  emulate  it,  and  if  the  contrary  were  the  custom 
how  soon  we  should  sink  to  meaner  work  !  The  Handci 
and  H;iydn  Society  of  Boston  is  acknowledged  by  all  as 
standing  at  the  head  of  all  similar  organizations  in  this 
countiy,  and  a  thrill  of  just  pride  is  -experienced  when- 
ever the  name  o±  the  society  is  spoken  in  the  presence  of 
any  one  who  has  ever  been  associated  with  it. 

The  great  Centennial  chorus  inaugurated  for  the  open- 
ing day,  numbering  some  eight  or  nine  hundred,  are 
hobling  their  weekly  rehearsals  under  Mr.  Buck  and  Mr. 
Thomas  alternately,  and  a  successful  musical  opening  of 
the  great  exposition  is  anticipated;  but  your  regular 
CO' respondent  will  tell  your  readers  a.l  about  that  and  1 
will  not  enlarge  upon  it.  L.  B.  B. 


Meumet's  "  JoA>"  OF  Auc."  The  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  telegraphs  to  that  journal  on  April 
5:  *■  The  first  performance  of  Mermet's  opera  of  Joan  of 
vlrc  was  given  this  evening.  It  is  scarcely  pos.sible  for 
any  pen  to  do  justice  to  the  brilliant  aspect  of  the  audi- 
ence which  crowded  the  Grand  Opera  to-night.  Four- 
teen thousand  requests  for  places  had  been  sent  to  the 
Director.  The  wildest  attempts  were  made  to  secure  a 
stall,  .a  chair,  a  stool,  or  even  standing  room.  It  is  now 
ten  years  since  any  new  grand  opera  written  for  the  Par- 
is stage  was  brought  out,  and  that,  too,  was  one  of  M. 
Mermet's  entitled  Roland  at  Eoiicevaxtx.  Joan  of  Arc,  of 
which  M.  iMermet  wrote  not  only  the  music  but  also  the 
words,  was  to  have  been  brought  out  at  the  old  opera- 
house  just  when  that  building  was  destroyed  by  fii'e. 
That  was  a  lucky  accident  for  M.  Mermet,  for  his  opera 
will  have  a  longer  run  under  present  circumstances. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  said  of  the  libretto.  It  is  a  suc- 
cession of  tableaux  rather  than  a  drama  in  which  one 
act  is  bound  to  another.  The  first  tableau  represents 
the  hamlet  of  Vancouleurs,  where  Joan  was  liorn,  and 
the  arrival  of  Joan  at  the  court.  The  second  tableaux, 
the  Court  «if  Charles  VII.  at  Chinon  and  the  arrival  of 
Joan  and  her  departure  for  the  battle-field.  The  third 
tableaux,  the  Camp  at  Biois,  an  orgie  in  the  camp,  ap- 
pearance of  Joan  and  her  departure  for  the  combat. 
The  fourth  tableaux,  the  Siege  of  Orleans  and  Joan's 
tent  under  the  walis  of  the  city.  The  fifth  tableau,  the 
coronation  of  the  King  in  tlie  Cathedral  of  Uheims. 
There  the  composer  has  closed  the  series  of  his  tableaux 
and  Joan's  biography.  I  shall  not  say  much  of  the  mu- 
sle.  His  learned  harmonious  composition,  from  which 
melody  is  banished,  has  neither  the  sweet  and'  harming 
mu  iccif  Kossini,  nor  has  it  the  grave,  stiong,  anxious 
^lan  of  Meyerbeer.  It  is  something  between"  the  great 
Italian  ami  the  great  German  school.  There  is  more  la- 
bor thai!  insi)iration  and  more  c-uiviction  than  enthusi- 
asm in  It.  Mdlle.  Krauss  aud  Fame  were  cheered  as 
warinlv  and  as  frequently  as  opportunity  offered.  The 
1  itter  plays  the  part  of  ihe  King,  the  former  that  of  Jo- 
an. In  tlie  house  praise  was  scanty,  and  the  author  ex- 
cited but  small  applause.  I  think  "it  will  be  well  not  to 
tru-;t  to  ihe  first  impression,  and  that  the  opera  will  be 
better  Itked  when  It  is  better  known.  What  really  ex- 
cited genuine  enthusiasm  to-night  was  the  scenerv"" 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Where  the  sweet  Arbutus  grows.     Song  and 
Chorus.     D.  :;.  d  to  D.  Prior.  30 

'*  Then  I'll  ttipi't  yon,  Ro^.ilinda, 
Wlleie  the  f-ilveV  8ti-eriinlet  ti0W8." 
A  very  sweet  sonj^  ami  chorus  in  jiopular  style. 
Love  Dews  linger  on  the  Grass.   E.  6.  d  to  F. 

Boolt.  30 
'*  Yet  only  Love  can  brinfj 
Their  c'lory  to  our  feet," 
Shows  a  pure  and  elegant  taste  in  all  the  words, 
^in  ail  the  music. 

Sleep,  dearest,  sleep.     Serenade.      Ah.    3. 

E  to  F.  WaiLd.  35 

"Only  the  night  winds  free 
Around  thy  door  are  sighing." 
An  unusually  good  serenade,  neither  too  lulling 
nor  too  startling". 

My  Cross  oi"  Moss.     D.'>.     4.     d  to  F.    Midler.  30 
"  Thou  ofc  slialt  speak  of  Jesus  crucified." 
A  religious  song  of  great  pathos  and  beauty. 
If.     G.     3  d  to  E.  Keens.  35 

*'  I'd  give  my  love  a  cross  of  pearls, 
And  make  her  always  wear  U.'' 
A  very  playful  and  pretty  love  .song. 
Walk   at  Sunset.     Duet.      Soprano   Voices. 
G.  4.     b  to  g.  Flori.  50 

"  See,  the  setting  sun  is  glowing 
To  yon  sparkling  sands  away  ! '' 
Tlie  lower  voice  may  well  be  an  .\lto  or  Mezzo- 
Soprano.    A  bright,  sparkling  duet. 

Instrtunental. 
The  Little  Shepherdess.     A  Summer  Idyl  for 
Piano.    Lithoc]^raphic  Title.    G.  o.      M'llsrm,  60 
Of  the  same  general  style  as  ■'  The  Little  Wan- 
derer," and  "The  Shepherd  Boy,"  by  the  same 
composer,  and  is  a  charming  composition. 

La  Petite  Mariee  Galop.     (The  Little  Bride). 

G.     2.  Ai-onaen.  40 

Neat  little  French  airs,  prettily  combined. 
Forest  Scenes.  9  Piano  Pieces  by  K.  Schumann. 

each  30 
N"o.   1.     Entrance.     (Eintritt).     Bh.  3. 
**    2.     Hunters  in  Ambush.     (Jager  auf 
der  Lauer).     D  minor.     4. 
The  9  *'  scenes"  which  these  coinmence,  with- 
out being  imrely  descriptive  music,  correspond 
admirably  to  the"  "moods"  excited  in  th    mind 
by  the  situations  indicated  by  the  titles.    The  re- 
maining   o-es,     "Flower,"     "  H. united    Nook," 
*■  I'rophet  i5!rd,"etc.  have  their  own  peculiarities 
and  beauties. 

Hard  Pan  March.     C.  3.     .  CatUn.  30 

There's  uotbiri£r  like  good  hard  pan  to  march  on, 
and  this  is  a  brisk  air  to  btep  to. 

Flower  Festival  Polka.     E6.  4.  Strauss.  30 

A  pretty  name  for  a  brilliant  Strauss  piece. 
Boulangere  a  des  Ecus.     Valse.  3.     Aronsen.  60 

Bright  airs  from  an  Opera  Bouffe,  by  OiTenbach. 
Princess  Wunderhold.     C.  4.  B'tehl.  40 

"  Princess  "  Wondrous— fair,"  is  here  celebrated 
in  successions  of  bright,  crisp,  staccato  passages, 
with  others  to  contrast.  General  eflEectvery  pleas- 
ing. 

Brilliancy.  Medley  Quadrille.  3.  Schackt.  40 
The  airs  are  "Pretty  as  a  Picture."  '*  Put  my 
little  Shoes  away,"  '■  Tommy  m  ike  room,"  *'  One 
little  sweet  Kiss,"  "The  d;iy  when  you'll  forget 
me,'"  "If  I  only  knew,"  and  '*  No  harm  in  kiss- 
ing." 

Valse  des  Perles.  3.  Lamothe.  65 

A  set  of  4  waltzes,  with  introduction  and  Coda, 
full  of  rich  melody. 

Eleanoren  Waltz.  3.  Farloic.  50 

Melodies  rather  smooth,  gliding  and  tranquil 
than  brilliant,  but  very  satisfying  and  tasteful. 

Valses  der  Anioureuses.        3.  Lamothe.  60 

Lovers'  (Amou  euscs)  Waltzes,  should  be  the 
most  agreeable  of  any,  and  these  caunot  fail  to 
piease. 

My  Sweet  PoUywog.     Galop.     Lithograph 

Title.     D.  3.  Tinfiit.gton.  50 

PoUywog  takes  to  a  gallop  more  naturally  than 
to  singing.    A  lively  g;Uop  for  dogs  or  men. 


ABBrETi.\Tic»>-s.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  tiV7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
BO,  etc.  ^  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Komau  letters  if  be- 
low or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "  C  o,  c  to  E"  means 
"  Key  of  C.  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter,  c  on  the  added 
liue  tfClow,  highest  letter,  E  ou  the  4th  space. 


Vocrul.  ««Btll   Piano    Accotiiieaniincnt. 

Must  we  tlicn  moot  ns  Stiansei.s?     For  Alto. 

li.   F  to  (1.  TiKjmiXfi.  40 

"  ('liii  wr  tlH'ii  iiief^t.  as  str;in^erH, 
Wllt'li  \vt-  rocall  the  past'.'  " 
A  Rl-e.-it  surness  i.s  tliis  litio  Rnnj;.  "^'llif'tl  is  in  this 
f(inn  aocossihk'  to  Alto  or  liaritone  Sin^ier-s. 

Bewail'!    T:ikc  f.ti'i'!        4.  E6  to  f^     Gilbert.  ■■):• 

•   SliO  is  f.iiiliiis  thee." 
.Mu'ays, — al\va>s,  — wlion  -slie  jtlc.'vses.       Lon;^- 
ffllow's  "  wainmij;"  ^^itl"  yi't  another  line  luuai- 
cal  renderiliK- 

I  had  a  Dream  last  iii'_;lit,  Maggie.     Sons  antl 

Clio.  ;i.  G  to  e.  Kiii'jht.  ■!(> 

"  Slie  pclitly  rests :  Slio  Ket»tly  rests." 
Tliese  soft  wonlsounstilntp  tlu*  choiiis,  and  the 
wliolc  is  iilaciii,  sweet,  so<)tliinf;  iiiusie.     Words 
liy  .Sol>hie  .May. 

Faintly  flows  the  fall  ill!:;  Itlvcr.     ".  IW)  to  f. 

lli'sjord.  ,".() 

Peroival's  well  known  words,  witli  a  new  musi- 
cal setting. 

Punch  !  Brothers,  Punch  !     Sons  and  f'ho. 

2.     F  to  i:  '  .'iO 

•'  A  hlue  trip-slip  for  an  oi^Iil  eenr  fare, 

Puneh  in  the  presence  of  the  |i.issenj;are.'* 

Ifere  it  comes  I    Buy  it  while  its  hot.  and  let  the 

cheerful  eoinluctare' take  his  varied  fare,  'inifl 

the  chorus  of  the  iiassen^aie.      The  coinposare, 

(modest  merit)  does  not  reveal  his  name. 


Home  below  and  Heaven  above.     ?>.   }V>  to  f. 

./.  /.'.  'l/i'imas.  40 
^  *'  Here,  (Iiebrijiht  and  lovth^;  f  m-ch 

There,  the  loveil  ernes  }j;one  hefoie.'' 
Perfectly  sweet  and  satisfactory. 

Tit-tat-toe-         •'!.  E'j  to  e.  ./.  7?.  Tliomas.  40 

"  Uoiruisli  little  hearls  to;;ether 
liendmt;  o'er  the  slate.*' 
Very  pretty  poem  on  a  childish  game. 

Two  Sacred  Quartets.  //.  M.  Dmr,  en.  ?,[) 

No.  1.     Consolation.         .".   l!/<  to  c. 

"Come  unto  me,  when  shadows  d.-uklv  gather, 
When  the  sad  heart  is  weary  and  distrest.'' 

\o.  2.     I  cannot  always  trace  the  Way. 
:!.   Kh  U>  b. 
"  Tes,  (iod  is  Love    a  word  like  this. 
Can  every  jxlootny  thoujjht  remove." 
Two  easy,  snioolh  and  luelfulious  (|nartets,  not 
noisy,  and\if  a  compass  practical>le  to  all  voices. 

An  old  Story.  4.  ])  to  f.  ZmrstnJ.  40 

"  .Mice  \vith  the  irnlclen  hair, 
l,itl!e  .\lice.  passing;  fair," 
Not  old  by  any  means,  hut  charmingly  new  and 
musical. 

AnRel  Voices  sweet  and  fair.     Son'.;  ami  Clio. 

o.  Ao  to  e.  Ilronks.   "0 

''  .Vnd  they  take  ine  by  the  h  md, 
J'ointin.i;  to  the  better  l.incl." 
The  old,  sweet,  sad  story  of  the  dyill^  child. 


Cho.         2.  F  to  f.  Daiika.  W 

Easy  and  pretty  serio-comic  s^oi;;. 

Daintiest  I,ass  of  Tralee.     Sons  ami  Cho. 

;!.   B/>  to  d.  CItrislie.  :J0 


Come  back  to  dc  Ole  Plantation.     Smij;  and         ;  Five  short  Sacred  p'eres.         By  -V.  IT.  AUrn 

1.     The  Lord's  Prayer.     4.  J)/,  t-o  il. 
L'.     'When  the  worn  Spirit.     4.   A'<  to  e. 

•■The  sabbath  rlawn  thai  needs  no  sun, 
Thai  day  that  f.ules  no  more." 


4o 


*'  Fairv  one  with  the  sweet  rosebud  mouth. 
As  the  breezes  that  blow  from  the  south.'' 
A  dainty  and  taking  sonj;  in  popular  style. 

Sacred  and  .Secular  Quartets  for  Male  Voices. 

By  II.  .1/.  ;;o,/'. 
No.  1.     Te  Dcum  I/tudamus.  "o 

•2.     I  cannot  aUv.iys  trace  the  way.         :)■>    nl,.st  Comforter.         4.  A'(  to  7.      ntiflln-itnn.  :'.. 

n      Con.sidation.  oO  "Turn  us.  with  senile  voi,-e 

4.     l^cware!  •.>  1  Fiom  cverv. sinful  wav." 

r,.     Vocal  .March;  The  Trumpet  calls.     Col  „       ,  „  „,     .    '      „       „  „      ,. 

^       T~v       1-        ,j    ...r      i--it     ...,,-.,1. o,  ;  One  of  Hulbntrtfui's  *■  I'our  llvmns."  and  IS  ar- 

6.     Diltikiiij;.-ioiio.   lill  voui  t;l.issi.-..     ao  j  nsln-ally   made  with  curious  involved  harmony, 

These  are  sunie  cif  the  "successes"  of  the 
famous  Temple  t^narlette,  and  sure  to  be  efTect- 
ivc.  <lf  ab.iut.  Ihe  3d,  oi  ]>ossilily,  for  lilie-.t  ellect, 
the  4th  deixree  of  dilli  -idty.  Nos.  -  and  ;t  are  also 
arranged  lor  mixed  voices. 


"A  ho|ie,  Willi  comfort  fran^^ht. 
Triumphant  over  death  and  time." 
Quartet  and  Solo,  and  a  reallv  beautiful  adap- 
tation. '  j 

Hildebrand  Montrose.     2.  D  to  f.     Ilarrirjan.  40 

MisR.Tennie  Hughes  siu;;s  it,  and  "  the  boys" 
like  to  hear  it. 


Songs  of  "GusPhiniiis."'  (Oofty  Gooft).  each.  40 
No.  'i.     Susannah  M'Manus.  2.  D  d  to  d. 

Comic  soum;  f,,r  the  *'  boys." 
No.  1.     Litile  old  Cottaoe  (jate.     .Sons-    '■''■ 
C  e  to  e,  and  Chorus. 
Very  mat  ballad. 

Otto  Lob's  Sacred  Trios.  each.  ",."> 

No.  .■).     .Savior  breathe  an  KvenitiK  Blessing:. 

(Sopr.  Tin.  Bassi.  4.  t\b  ton. 
No.  II.     Pr.iiso  the   great  Creator.      (Sopr. 
Mcz.-Sop.  Alt.  or'l'enl.  4.  B'.to./. 
No.  7.     .Sweet  Pe  ic".     (So]).  T'eii.  ami  Bass). 
4.  ]■:'-  to  a. 
There  are  s  of  these  beauliful  Trio«.  the  mate- 
rial of  whii-h  isexlracte  I  from  Ihe  vvorUs  of  -  leat 
ccuni)osers,  and  skilfully  an. nine, I  fur  tin'  use  of 
competent  siii[xcis,  such  as  arc  f.^und  in  ipiaitet 
clloirs. 

Song  of  Love.     (Canto  d'Amore).     Dn  t.     .a. 

\)h  to  ((.  IIar.ki-ns„lln>r.  40 

"  I'os.i  il  tii;i  capo  sopra  il  mio  cor." 
"Let  Ihv  head;;ent;v  rest." 
.\Imost  10  >  d'lfliiult  for  liic  .'ilh  degree,    tftec- 
ti^ctluet  for  jMtod  singers. 

Triumphintly  the  Morning  dawned     (,'enten- 

nial  S'gand  Cho.    :;.  A',  e  to  e.     lliinc.  'X> 
"Those  hearts  beat  strong,  those  heails  beat  true, 
One  hundreil  years  ago  " 

A  centennial  song  with  the  true  ring  to  it. 

.Mollie's  gone  away.  .S'g  and  Cho.    I!.  D  d  to  f. 

Ihinkx.  ')0 
'   I've  been  wailing  for  a  It-tter," 
H'- proposes  lo  forget -Mollie  111  the  wine  cuj). 
A  hallail  wilh  a  moral. 

When  I  am  far  away.      4.  A'idtof      Knynt.  II.") 

•'  It  bi.ls  mi'  pi-ess  Ihy  pa  rung  hand, 
.\n  1  breathe  m\-  last  .idcn    " 


.V  musical  good-live  from  one  who  goes  wver 
the  sea. 

Maggie  Darling,  kissing  me.    S'g  and  Cho.  ",. 

G  loo.  Kicnu.  .10 


Instrumental, 


;;.     Out  of  the  Depths.     4.   F  to  f.  .'in 

4.  Pemember  nie,  my  (Jod.     4.   1!'>  to  f.         MO 

5.  Tlie  Lord  is  my  .Shepherd.    4.   .\'j  to  a.     40 
Five  Fou  -part  .s^aered  iiiece*  of  classi<'al  heau- 

tv.  intiuided  10  be  sung  without  .iceomiianlnient. 
This,  however  is  ininted,  and  will  he  needed,  ex- 
cei>t  bv  skilful  singers. 

"  How  I  luve  the  ketui  surprise 
Iteaming  in  sweet  -Maggie's  eyes!  " 
Tlie  takili'.;,  pri'tty  poem  evidently  awakelieil  a 
Keen-  sense  of  delight  in  the  mind  of  the  conii>o- 
s.'r,  who  has  lieen  quite  hapjiy  in  his  iiiusieal  set- 
ting of  the  words. 

like  ;in  organ  piece. 

To  the  Breeze.     (.\  la  Brise).     Madrigal.     4.  „  ,,     ,.           ,,   ,               .,    ,,,  _             „. 

Ef/tof/.                                             O'oHiio,;.  :r,    '^'■'•«  ••'■•"■"  f-'>l"P-         •:■   I'-'--  TJroim.  .",0 
'  Aura  gentil  .'he  moimori."                                          Au..llier  •  b.ul  club"  galop.     A  fine  piece. 

AdaptationsfromSelect  Authors,  by  C/oit.s/oH.       '                       '•()  breeze  so  lightly  blowin.u-."                       i  iTavi„-,l-,.is'  s,  lo.ttis.-l,  f-.nv;,-,.  •■    c 

No.  3.     Easter  Ihinn,                       hvll,)i<kl.yr>              Can  there  be  a  madrigal  in  i  pan?    Couiiod  has  i  ia\  ni.iKi  is    .--(  uort.st  ii  i  apii,  ( .  ...   <  . 

made  one,  .-iiid  we  forgive  him,  since  it  is  so  ex-  Jlrifjfjs.   '.)~) 
ceptionably  elegant.                                                                             ^  „..,,,.,_,.  .,„,,  ,.,,.„.,„j  s;,,|„„t,.,,„ 

Easter  .Vnthem.     Day  of  Resurrection.     Q'tct 

or  (?liorus.     .'J.  G  to  f/.  Tlioma.i.  (iO 

*'  Jesus  met  them,  saying:  '  All  hail! '  " 
An  unusually  fresh,  bright  E.asier  song. 

Flower  of  the  AIp.s.        (Fleur  des  Alps.)       4.  i  I  know  my  T,oye  loves  me.  4.  F  to  n.  .S'do-mf^ci'.  .^-i             .                 ,^.,              „    „,       , 

mtoh                                            n'ikerlin  40  '                    "There  is  s,irh  glorv  ou  thv  face,  (tislimg  Gua'd  Quickstep.     ■>.   B'l.     MiUiken.  ZO 

"E.homo.ksmvmouruful  sighs."  I                        What  can  the  matter  be'.-''                                   \            A  powerful    bic-lit  thing,  to  which  the  ■•  Guard " 

"  Echo  plaintif  vieiis  recuillir  "  -^  splen.lid  effective  piece  for  a  full,  rich,  high         |          niilst  march,  mar  h,  march  with  thegieatest  satis- 

.  o  .  ■               e          -1       , ,           ■  .        -ii    .1  ;         Soprano  or  Tenor  voice.                                                    i         f.iction. 

A  Swiss  air  of  considerable  variety,  with  the  ' 

customary  harmonies  to  provoke  theeclioes.  Sweet  .Tune  Roses.     Son"-  and  Daiu'e.     o  Pilgrim  Chorus  from  "Tannh.iuser."  SpiniJler.  40 

Hunting  Four-Leaved  Clover.  .'5.     C  to  <;.        '  q  jq  ^  Ih  nilrr!<nn    "■>()  I 

Bishoff.  ."..-)  ■, ,  ■      '  ■ 

"Sang  the  birds  as  only  birds  A  song  notable  as  being  sung  by  the   ••  One         : 

Sing  in  sweiit  .fiine  weather  "  I.eg^ed  Iianeers"  vi  ho  are  a  couide  of   disableil 

■Words  bv  lieth  Dav.    One  of  the  most  charming         ;         soldiois,  and  make  use  ol  then  one  leg  apiece  in  ,         be 

of  .simple  ballads,     '  |         a  maivelloiis  manner.    Good,  .simple  song.  Cuban  Dance.     4.   D'>  and  G/,.      G.  I).  WiUon.  oO 

Spirit  of  Pe.ace.     Quartet  and  Tenor  Solo.     4.      ,  Mv  little  dear  one.     (Miapiccirella.)     Canzo- 

linffinulon.  :!.>        '        „ptt;,_  ,-,.o„,  ..  Salvator  Rosa.''       ■<. 


E  to  f. 


Concert  Gems  from  Robt  Schiiniann's  Piano- 
forte Works.  each  30 
No.  S.     Scherzino.     Op.  20.     No.  :;.     4.    B';. 
I'lire  i'lassi<ral  music. 


For  4  hands.         ."<.   E. 
For  2         ■•  4.   E. 

Elegant  ;tnd  grai'eful,  as  Siundler's  music  must 


Skiiful  adaptation  of  the  weird  Cuban  air*. 


One  of  Huffington's  *' Four  Hymns,"  and  is   a 
good  anthem  in  choral  style  with  a  neat  solo. 


E6,  f  to  c. 


'  Dell!  vieiii  alio  mare." 
'  O,  come  to  the  ocean." 


Centennial  Bells.      S'g  and  Cho.      ;?.   \V>  to  f. 

iMuk-.s.  :50 
"  Ring  the  bells  centennial  bells, 
The  hells. >f  LiI.ertv!" 
One  of  ih,.  sweet  I  himes  thai  rings  in  the  festal         j  .,,,       „     „4.  r.      i.         •    i  .4  •        i        n 

season.    Get  it  carlv  and  sing  it  otteu.  1  he  great  Centennial.       (.V  new  view).      2. 

C.  gtoe.  Paul.  30 


.K  sparkling  Italian-English  song  of  pretty  sen- 
timent. 


Gonirr.  4o  |  Nfaple  r,eaf  W.iltzes.  "..  M'A'livn.   ,'>0 

A  tastc.ful  naiu"  for  attracti\a'  music. 

Invitation  a  la  Polka.   4.  E'j.    lUwhl.  2  hands  CiO 

4     •'         >^f) 
In  Polka   form    ami  is  a   brilliant  an.l    eletrant 

jii. iji  either  bum.     Suitable  for  an  cxhihitnm 

piece. 


Loved  and  Lost.   M.mody.  4.  Ftoit.    Jnhnaon.  3.j 
'  Thy  visi.ui  greets  the  lieavenly  lan.l. 
Where  sighs  ami  tears  are  o'er"*' 

■Words  by  Ju.lge  Feincher,  who  like  the  e.un- 
poaer,  has  just  and  classic  taste. 


"  .\  friend  who  writes  fonn  Kalamazoo, 
Just  liintshe'U  stop  a  month  or  tw.i." 
Philadelphia  people  who  have  country  cousins 

should  eircnlate   this  funny  song.    It  'will  save 

money  and  annoyance. 


FTJBLISICEID       B'Z' 


CHAS.    H.    DITSON    &    CO., 

711  i;roadw.\y,  -n",  y. 


LYON    &    HEALY 


A  nnitF:vi,\Tl'>N"'5 — Dntripps  of  difncMlry  nrp  m.-trked 
1  to  7.  l  lie  tc]!  i**  inark"il  s\\\\\  ;i  c.ipil.il  letter  :  :!S  C.  It 
!l:it.  \-c,  A  -mall  KoiiKin  leitfi  mnk-^  thp  hitrlip^t  noie, 
if  oil  ihp  siiitl,  ail  i£<W(i  letter  lliL*  lii};he>t  uole,  it  ahove 
the  bialT. 


J.    E.    DITSON    &.    CO.,  . 

[Succfr.^c.,r-  Iw    Ll  l:  .,V  WALKr.li,] 
rUlLAtlELPHIA. 


F  :r  o  isOi 


"Must   we   then  meet   as   Strangers," 

J.    R.   Thomas  .     .   40 

A  charming  ballad — perfect  in  every  respect.  It  is  written  in 
the  best  style  of  this  favorite  writer  whoso  songs  are  household 
words.  Its  title-page  is  adorned  with  an  elegant  lithograpli,  taken 
from  .Vlillais'  famous  picture.  "  Yes  or  No."  The  beautiful  girlish 
face  of  the  frontispiece  will  arrest  your  attention;  the  tender,  flow- 
ing melody  will  capture  your  heart.  The  song  has  won  a  speedy 
success,  and  is  bound  to  become  one  of  the  great  songs  of  the  time. 
Soprano  or  tenor  in  A  flat ;  alto  or  baritoue,  in  F. 


Golden    Hours, ' 


J.    R.    Thomas 


40 


Another  new  song  by  Mr.  Thomas.  The  sentiment  is  bright 
and  happy,  and  the  musical  setting  very  attractive.  The  title  car- 
ries a  fine  lithogr.aphic  likeness  of  Mr.  Thomas  which  will  bo 
highly  treasured  by  Ids  countless  admirers. 


Let    Me    Dreavv 


again," 

Arthur  Sullivan 


40 


"  One  of  a  thousand."  A  thoi-oughly  good  song,  worthy  of  the 
reputation  of  the  author  of  "  Hush  thee,  my  baby,"  "Little  Maid 
of  Arcadee,"  "  Looking  Back,"  d-c.  <S:c.  (Alto  or  baritone  iu  key 
of  C,  soprano  or  tenor  in  key  of  E  flat. ) 


Brown  eyes  has  that  Little  Maiden,' 

Geo.  L.    Osgood  . 


35 


A  bright,  joyous  little  song,  merry  and  winsome.  As  an  encore 
8ong  it  is  exceedingly  efiective.  Alto  or  baritone  in  A,  soprano  or 
tenor  in  C. 


40 


30 


30 


"  One    Hundred    Years    Ago, 

Ed.  E.  Rice. 

"  We  fought  and  fell,  and  ages  tell  the  story  which  you  know, 
Of  how  the  sun  of  glory  rose  one  hundred  years  ago." 

A  rousing  Centennial  song  which  will  be  in  great  demand. 

"I  Hear  the  Banjo  Play,"  H.  P.  Danks 
"Katie,   the  Rose  of  Ivildare,"    " 
"Angels  Whisper  Sweet  Good  Mght," 

H.  P.  Danks  .     .  40 

Three  new  songs  by  Mr.  Danks,  in  different  styles,  but  showing 
the  remarkable  vcisatility  of  this  well  known  writer.  The  fiist  is  in 
the  ■'  Log  Cabin  "  style  ,  the  second  is  a  charming  Irish  ballad ;  and 
the  third  is  a  snng  of  the  d.ay,  like  the  snme  author's  "  Silver 
Threads,'  '•  Little  Darhng,"  "Little  Bright  Eyes,"  <t-c.  All  bid  fair 
to  be  popular,  and  can  be  heartily  recommended. 

"My     Sailor    Boy,"  Chas.  E.  Pratt  .     .50 

•'Blow  gently,  fresh'ning  gales,  Good  angels  hover  round." 

A  fine  inspiring  song  by  the  author  of  "  Golden  Locks  are  sil- 
ver now,"  "Spring  gentle  Spring,"  Waltz,  <fcc. 


Red    Cross   March,"        G.  D.  Wilson 


PKICE 

,  75 


A  bright,  thrilling  march,  full  of  fire  and  spirit,  which  will  bo 
welcomed  by  the  lovers  of  hrilliant  piano-lorte  music.  It  is  of 
heavier  cahbre  than  the  previous  compositions  of  Mr.  Wilson  the 
"  Shepherd  Boy,"  "Xightin  .June,"  "  Memwy,"  &c.,  but  isnowav 
inferior.  It  is  embellished  with  a  magnificent  title  in  colors,  and 
will,  with  Mr.  Thomas'  song  above  .nentioned,  be  displayed  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  as  the  best  product  of  Ameri- 
can skill  in  lithographic  titles.  The  March  is  dedicated  to  "  My 
Brother  Sir  Knights  of  Washington  C'ommandery  Ko.  33,  K.  X." 

"Pride    of   our    Home,"    G.  D.  Wilson  .    .  6C 

A  nocturne  for  piano,  in  the    style  of  the  "  Summer   Idyls." 
It  is  graceful,  effective,  and  of  medium  difficulty." 


Centennial    March, " 
Memorial    March," 


Mack 


50 


50 


Two  new  marches  by  this  famous  march  writer,  whose  "Grant's 
March."  .and  "  Nellie  Grant's  Wedding  March  "  have  run  through 
numberless  editions.  The  above  are  in  Mr.  Mack's  happiest  vein, 
.and  are  besides  of  value,  as  they  contain  superb  views  of  the 
Exposition  Buildings. 


Bella    Waltz 


G.  Lamothe 


50 


A  delightful,  fascinating  waltz,  not  difficult,  but  extremely 
pleasing  and  melodious.  It  sets  all  hearers  dancing,  and  is 
also  a  charming  piano  piece. 


FopuLAB  Songs  of  the  Bat, 

Put  my  Little  Slioes  away,"  c.  e.  pratt  (Lithograph)  4o 


Sweet  Dreams  of  Cliiliooil"  s. t. white 


40 


I  wait  to  see  Mamma  once  more,"  charlet  ross  (Lnh.)  40 
Wliat  tlie  Canille  told  was  Trne,"  (Ans.  to  popular  song)  35 


F  "U"  B  X.  I  S  H  E  U       B  -3r 


0LIYEM  MWE&M  S    €m 


CHAS.    H.    DITSON    &.   CO., 

711  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


'Pull    flown    tlie    Blind,"  _  .  McCarthy   .     .   30 

'  If  I  only  Im  her  Name,"  w.  h.  brockwat  (Pictm-e)  4o 
make  room  for  yonr  Anntie,"  (Lithograph)  .  .  4o 


BmT&M» 


J.    E.    DITSON    &   CO., 

[Successors  ti.  Lee  &  WAiKEE,] 
PHILADELPHIA. 


•5 

LYON    &.    HEALY, 

CHICAGO. 


(// 


/' 
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Dwigiit's   Jouknal    of   Music, 

Pu\>liHbcd  every  ctlh^r  Sftlurilny 
OLI-VEI^    IDITSOlSr    <te    CO. 

451  Washington  St..  Boston,   Mass. 

JOHN      S.      DWIGIIT,      EDITOR. 


eS-TEUMS.— If  ma\l«l  or  calted  for,  J2  00  per  annum; 
deliv'^rcd  by  CHrriem.  $2..tO.    Paymenl  in  nilv.inco. 

Advcrti.-'t'nipn'LS  will  be  inBerlvil  at  the  following  rates  : 
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^ducrtisements, 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  VOCAL  ART, 

in  Pmr.AnELPHiA.  for  the  instnictiou  of  Te:\cliPrs  nn<l 
Artists.     Madnmp  "E.  f^F.lLnu,  mulmr  of  "The  Voice  in 
Sinsinp,"  antl  "  The  VoicR  in  SpenUinp."'  rriiu-ipal.   For 
ciTvtilai-s  ani^Iy  to  tlie  Actuary,  1327  Spruce  St.,Pliila., 
OlO-Ot  I'a. 

MR.  .TOHN  on'm.  ri^ci-ntlv  retnrncrl  from  Europe 
aft^T  fivo  y<'arfl  study  with  the  (K»st  Masters— /.t-srr, 
KnU<ik,  LthPMt,'l>eppp,  and  others,  will  receive  a  limitU'l 
nuruljcrof  pupils  tiri  the  Tiano. 

Mr.  Oith  can  1>C  set'n  Mondays  an<'l  TluirMaj-s  at 
Boston  Conservatory.  A^M^es^  ditto,  or  at  resitlence,  33 
W:in-OTi  Avenue.  9i>5  -Gni 


WL 


FLOU\     E.     BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
^iVJ.  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St.. 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  \1f>2 — ly 

C^  W.  FOSTER,  roliilnctor  and  Vocalist,  will  reaunie 
T,  Lexsonn  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  .tt  ti'.IO  Wasliiiieton 
Street,  rooms  i>f  \V<*o<lwaril&  lirown,  Boston.  Call  Satr 
urdayH  from  11  to  12  o'clock,  8ttS-l  y. 


G.    W.    DUDLEY, 

Teacher   of    Singing    aiud    Voice    Building. 

(Dr.  H.   R.  Sticefcei's  Method)   Koom  Xo.   ,% 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  BtiiUliiis,  1.^4  Tiemont  St. 

l-!^-] 


MRS.  JENMY  KEMFFON, 

VOCALIST   AND  TEAGKER   OF  SINGING. 

Addi'css,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.         [798 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

.A.K.E      3VEA.TCia:LESS. 

33  Union  Square,    New  York. 

_I*^cIirr  Rrothfr^'  CWranfl,  Kqnitre,  anil 
l-'priurlK  l*iaii«»  aie  the  lje..,l  made  in  the  coillitry. 
They  take  the  lead  of  all  lirst-elass  instruments,  bein'^ 
unrivalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  every  detail, 

Srnil  for  Illuittratp<I  ratalos-ue. 

PKICES    REASONABLE. 

»(I9-Iy  1'EnM8    EASY. 


THE    NEW    ENGLAND 

formal  gilujsical  ^ni^titute 

EMn.nviNG 
EXCilCTEEX      V:yiK%K%T      I^EADCnS 

AND 

FIIFTEEX    Ein»T-tJLA«S    EECTVIlEll**, 

HOLDS  ITS  Nr?rr  srs«ioN  at 

EAST   GEEENWICH,   E.  I., 

a  doIij;htful  summer  resort,  fnun 

JXJ3L,-2-    20,    TO    A.TJGTJST    17. 

For  circulars  of  this  Iiistitiitiou,  The  New  Eugl.ind 
Musical  Bureau,  and  The  Colloid  of  Music  of  Bo.ston 
University,  addrcsa 

E.     TOlKJfii:, 

Miixiv   llnd,    Bn^tnn. 
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ATTEND     THE 

tAT    TMCI 


Tills  Summer  at 

FRKDONIA,    N.  T. 

This  Institute  bepins  July  <)th.  1870.  and  continues  four 
weeks,  unilcr  the  dneetion  of  th'-  toUou  ing 

FACULTY. 

H.  E.  PALMEE,     I    L.  0.  EMEESON, 

llf  New   York,  I  Of  liosl.io,  .M,iss. 

WM.  LUDDEN,     I    C.  A.  HAVENS, 

of  Savannah,  C; a.  '  Of  Chica;;o,  111, 

Ti-mox  *15. 
For  Circulare  and  other  parti<ulars,  address 

H.  n.  Palin<T,  Priiiripal, 

Care  (".  II.  Ditson  ,<t  Co  711  lii-oaaw.ay,  K.Y. 

912-919, 


New  EuElaM  Coiiseryatory  of  Mnsic. 
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Keller's  American  Ilymn. 
Hail  Columbia, 
ytar  Span-^led  Banner. 
<.)ur  Flajr  it*  tliere. 
Ited,  White  and  Blue. 
Yankee  Doodle. 
To  thee.  U  Country. 
Columbia  the  Gem. 
Watch  on  the  Rhine. 
Fatherland.  [German,] 
^VearinJ^of  the  Green. 
St,  Patrick's  Day. 
Russian  Nationa.1  Hvmn. 


Gud  save  the  Queen. 
Rule  IJiittania. 
Roast  Beef  of  Old  Eneland. 
Men  of  Harlech,  [Welch]. 
Fartant  pour  .Syrie. 
Marseilles  IIyn«n. 
Garibaldi  Hymn. 
Kinix  Oscar.  [Swedi-h  ] 
Campbell's  are  C'()min'. 
Bru(.-e's  .\ddregf». 
Kinjx  Chiisiian.  IDanish]. 
Si>anish  National  Hymn. 
Aujitnau  "  " 


Price  in  Cloth,  75  cts  ;  Boards,  60  cts ;   Paper,  40  cts. 

Mailed,  post-frue,  for  al>ove  price. 
PUBLISHED    BY 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


gnr  ^\mt  Ux  Paij- 


V  0  0  A  L  . 

Must  •«•«■  then  meet  as  Strangers? 

o.   V  to  d. 
Beware!   T.ikeCare!        4.  E6  to  3. 
1  had  a  Droani  last  night,  Maggie. 

Clio.  :!,  G  to  e. 

Faintly  Hows  the  falling  Kivcr. 


Xo.  1. 

3. 
4. 

:>. 
I  0. 

!  Huntin< 


*^       pays  f<n'  y.V  luojrs  instruction  with  Itie  ablest 
O.  tetichel's,    Send  for  cirt-ulars, 

E.    TOrit.lEE, 

904-lj.  Muflic  Hall.  Boston. 


177G     MUSIC_BOOKS.       1S7G 
CENTENNIAL  COLLECTION 


.\11  tlip  prominent  Xational  Son^s,  in  an  eloj^ant  collec- 
tion, well  haiinonizcd.  and  with  jiiano  (<)r  <U(^an)  aceoin- 
paninieiit.  Every  .\inerican  needs  a  cojty  of  such  a  book 
as  this,  and  the  Son;;3  are  the  best  of  all'songs  for  use  ill 
this  Ceuteunial  year. 

Contents  : 


For  Alto. 

'iltoma^. 

(rilhirt. 

Song  and 

JV,  to  f , 
Itf-xliird. 
Punch  I  Brothers,  I'uiuh!    Song  and  Clio. 

2.     F  to  f. 
Come  b.ack  to  do  Ole  Plantation.    Song  and 
Clio.         -2.  F  to  f.  iMmlcs. 

Daintiest  Lass  of  Trake.     Song  and  Cln>. 

'■',.   lib  to  d.  Chrtxtle. 

Sacred  and  Secular  Quartets  for  Male  Voices. 

By  //.  M.  Duic. 
Tc  Dctim  i.audanius. 
I  cannot  always  Uacc  the  way. 
Consolation. 
Beware! 

Vocal  -March  :  The  Trumpet  calls. 
DiinkingSong:  Fill  your  gla.'i.se.s. 
Foiu^Leavcd  Clover.  ^     C  to  ,7. 

Hi.-<lwff. 
Spii it  r)f  Peace.     Quartet  and  Tenor  i^olo.     4. 

E  to  f.  Jlnjini/lon. 

Centennial  Bells.      .S'g  and  Clio.      '3.  lib  to  f. 

Vanks. 
Loved  ami  Lost.  Monody.  4.  F  to  a.  Jdlmsuii. 
Home  below  and  lleaveu  above.     IS.  B')  to  f. 

J.    II.    TIllDIUUI. 

Tit-tat-toe.  ?,.  TJ,  to  e.  ,/.  /.'.  TInjimtx. 

Two  .Sacred  Quartets.  //,  .1/.  iJiiw,  ta. 

N'o.  1.     Consol.ition.         Z.   B'l  to  c. 
Xo.  2.     I  cannot  always  trace  the  Way. 
.■!.  Kb  to  1),  ' 
.\ii  old  Story.  4.  D  to  f.  Znteslal. 

Angel  Voices  sweet  and  fair.     Song  and  Cho. 
:;.  A  h  to  e.  lirool:K. 

Five  short  ."^acred  pieces.        By  \.  If.  AlUn. 

1.  The  Loril's  Prayer.     4.  Dfj  to  d. 

2.  \Vlicii  the  worn  Spirit.     4.  Ab  to  e. 
:;.    Out  of  the  Dejiths.     4.  K  to  f. 

4.     Kemeiiibcr  me,  my  God.     4.   lib  to  f. 
.■).     The  l.iird  is  my  sIle|>lnTd.    4.   A')  to  f7. 
Blest  Comforter.        "4.   A';  to  ;/.       liaffinriton. 
To  the  Breeze.     (.V  la  Biise).     Madrigal!     4. 
E')  to  .'/.  (Jouiuiil. 

Easter  .\ntliem.     Day  of  Resurrection.    Q'tet 
or  Chorus.     :!.  G  to  ;/.  Tlioiiiax. 

I  know  my  Love  loves  me.  4.  F  to  a.  Slunncck. 
.Sweet  .June  Koses.     Song  and  Dance.     :i. 

Ilinidfrxon. 
(Miapiccirell.'i.)  C.-inzo- 
Salvator  Rosa."      .5. 

iiomer. 
S.  new  view).     2. 


Ct  to  e. 
My  little  dear  one. 

netta,  from  ' 

E';,  f  to  c. 
The  great  Centennial. 

C.    L'  to  e. 


Songs  of '■C.usPliilliiis.''  (Oofty  Gooft).  each 

Xo.  '_'.     Susaniudi  M'Manus,  L'.  D  d  to  d. 

X'o.  1.     I^itile  old  ( 'ottage  Gate,     ."ioiig.    Z. 

V  e  to  e,  ami  Chorus. 

Otto  Lob's  Sacred  Trios.  each. 

Xo.  o.     Savior  breathe  an  Evening  Blessing. 

(."sopr.  Ten.  Bassi.  4.  Ab  to  a. 
'So.  G.     Praise  the  great  Creator.      (Sopr. 
Mez.-,Sop.  Alt.  or  Ten).  4.  lib  to  y. 
Xo.  7.    Sweet  Peat-e.    (Sop.  Ten,  and  Bass). 
4.  E')  to  a. 
Song  of  Love.     (Canto  d'Amorc),     Duct,     5, 
D6  to  It.  llackenmillner. 

Triumphantly  the  Moining  dawned.    Centen- 
nial S'g  and  Cho.   ;i.  A6  e  to  e.     Utiiie. 
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MfKic  BV  ilAii..— Music  is  Bent  by  mall,  the  cipenie 
being  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof, 
about  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  savinij  of  lime  and 
expense  in  ohtahiing  supplies.  "Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rules. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


JilW. 
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Dramatic  Poem    after    Ossian. 

JBy  }fiii:i<«t  fv.   ciAiaE.     0|>.  i-i. 

Translaled  by  J.  C.  D.  TAitKEK. 


PRICE     $1.23. 


Tlio  poetry  of  Ossian  is  music  in  itself,  and, 
when  intensified  by  union  witli  tlie  liaijnonics 
of  a  Oernian  eomijoscr,  nutliini;  is  more  likely  to 
be  efl'ective  and  spii  it  stii'iins.     As  to  the  stc)ry : 

"FinRal,  King  of  Jlorven,  makes  war  on  Cara- 
cul of  Locliliu,  and  with  the  hero  marches  his 
beloved  Coniala,  in  the  guise  of  a  warrior.  He 
persuailes  her  to  rest  safely  on  the  edjje  of  the 
battle,  where,  distracted  by  the  various  cries, 
and  by  the  whispers  of  the  passing  '  spirits  of 
the  fathers'  she  imagines  Fingal  slain,  and 
expires."  War  choruses,  tender  strains  and 
laments,  and  mysterious  spirit  music,  are  skil- 
fully mingled. 


B~5r    JOHJSr    -W.   3VEOOR.E. 


PmiCE      $1.S5. 


AVhile  there  is  no  question  of  tlie  value  of  the 
great  Encyclopedia,  which  is  a  standard  work, 
there  seemed  to  be  needed  a  smaller,  more  con- 
cise and  less  expensive  work,  fitted  for  more 
general  distribution.  The  "Dictionary"  very 
completely  supplies  this  want.  It  contains  brief 
but  sufficient  notices  of  at  least  2000  noted  sing- 
ers, players  and  composers,  al?o  descriptions  of 
musical  instruments,  definitions  in  musical  the- 
ory, and  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  of  interesting 
musical  inform.ation.  There  is  also  a  table  of 
musical  terms,  and  a  very  complete  list  of  all  the 
musical  works  published  in  the  United  States, 
the  first  date  of  issue  being  A.D.  1640. 


APPENDIX    TO 


lloorc'a  jrnci)cIopi^(lia  of  J|ufiic. 


BY 
J.      "W".      3VCOOK,E. 

Price  50   cts. 

Mr.  Moore  has  done  a  valuable  work  for  the 
present,  as  well  as  the  future  of  American  music. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  realize,  as  our  descendants 
will,  that  we  are  of  tlie  "forefathers"  in  art  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Now  Mr.  Moore  has, 
in  his  large  Cyclopedia,  ($0.)  indnstriouslj'  noted 
down  everytlnng  melodious  that  has  happened 
from  the  time  of  Tubal  Cain  to  A.l).  is.'>4,  and 
in  the  present  Appendix  brings  together  musical 
information  that  hasaccumulatedsince  the  pub- 
lication of  the  larger  book. 

A  very  convenient  book  for  reference. 


SUCCESSORS  TO 

LEE      <Sa     "V^ -A.  L  K:  E  H.  , 

922    CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 
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J.   M.  ARKflSTRONC, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER, 

Sbeel  Music,  MnsicBook,  Musio  for  Periodicals, 
loaSols,  Muac  TiUes,  Etc, 

N.  E.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  Fiftb  Streets, 

i'ini..\i»i;Lpei.v.  nnu 
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CENTENNIAL    COLLECTION 


By  Dr.  Tourjee.  40  cts. 

Containing  all  of  the  old  songs,  and  "  a  gieat 
deal  more."  That  is,  the  number  of  "stock 
pieces"  usually  henrd  in  the  well-known  ancient 
concerts  is  quite  limited.  Dr.  Tourjee  has  un- 
(■arthe<l  .a  number  nu)r(^,  and  all  are  true  .antiques 
and  worthy  of  iierfoiniance. 

As  (ho  year  ls7(i  will  be  great  for  memorial 
celebrations,  this  will  be  a  most  convenient  book 
from  which  to  extract  approjiriate  music. 


sas-iy 


New  and  Beautiful  Instrument. 


THE 


C^BinSTET      OI^C3-.A.ISr. 

An  exquisite  combination,  adding  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  organ  much  of  that  of  the  pianoforte 
and  harp.  With  a  doublc-reed  organ,  complete 
and  perfect  in  every  respect,  is  combined  a  new 
instrument,  the  I'lANO-HARP,  the  tones  of 
which  are  produce<l  by  steel  tongues  or  bais, 
rigidly  set  in  steel  plates  affixed  to  a  sounding 
box,  and  struck  by  hammers,  as  in  the  piano- 
forte. The  tones  are  of  a  pure,  silvery,  bell-like 
quality,  very  beautiful  in  combination  or  alter- 
nation with  the  organ  tones.  The  organ  may 
be  used  alone,  and  is  in  every  respect  as  complete 
and  perfect  an  organ  as  without  the  PIANO- 
HARP,  or  may  be  used  with  the  PIANO-HARP ; 
the  latter  may  be  used  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion with  any  or  all  the  stops  of  the  organ,  to 
which  it  adds  greatly  in  vivacity,  life  and  variety; 
adapting  it  to  a  much  wider  range  of  music. 

ITpon  its  invention  and  introduction,  about  a 
year  since,  this  new  instrument  was  received 
with  so  much  favor,  that  the  demand  greatly 
exceeded  the  manufacturers'  utmost  ability  to 
supply ;  so  that  they  have  had  no  occasion  to 
advertise  it  extensively.  Having  now  perfected 
facilities  for  a  large  supply,  they  ofHer  it  with 
confidence  to  the  public. 

The  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN.S  are  now 
sold  for  cash,  or  for  monthly  or  quarterly  pay- 
ments, or  are  rented  until  rent  pays  for  them. 

Circulars,  with  drawings  and  lull  descriptions, 
free.  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO..  1.".4 
Tremont  street,  Boston  ;  2.")  LTnion  square,  NEW 
YORK;  80  and  82  Adams  street,  CHICAGO. 


A  Welcome  Visitor ! 

OUR  HEW  SABBATH  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 
THE 


BY   n.    S.  AND  W.  O.  PEKKIJiS. 

Full  of  bright,  sweet,  pure,  fshinhig  songs,  of 
which  there  can  never  bo  too  many. 
Don't  get  a  new  book  before  examining  tliis. 


Higli  Schools  Academies,  &c., 

By  L.  O.  EiiEKsoN  and  W.  S.  Tilden. 


Price  ei.OO. 


$9.00  Per  dozen. 


This  new  book  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
THE  HOUR  OK  SINGING.  Those  who  have 
used  that  very  useful  and  popular  book,  will 
need  no  urging  to  adopt  a  new  work  by  the 
same  authors. 

OLITEB  DITSON  &  CO.,        CHAS.  H.  DITSOS  &  CO., 
Boston.  Jll  B'nay,  Ji.  Y. 

PUBLISUEKS. 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

Price  in  Boards,  $2.50.    In  Clotli,  $.3.00. 
Cloth,  fine  Gilt  for  Presents,  $4.00.. 

The  latest  book  of  Ditson  *  Co's  Home  Mrsi- 
cAi,  LiiujAiiV,  and  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  other.  A  large  number  of  extra  good 
songs  have,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  come 
into  poiiular  notice  and  approval.  The  best  of 
these,  with  a  half  dozen  of  classics,  (omitted  in 
other  books),  form  this  first-class  collection. 

There  are  about  7o  songs.  Pages  lull  sheet 
music  size. 


The  K  Piar.o  Taboret, 


Patjzntzd  Aphil  4th,  1871. 

Manufactured  by  L.  Postawka  &  Co. 

Factory  at  Osboin's  Planing  Mill,  State  St., 
Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

For  Sale  by  cU  First  (lass  Pianoforte  and  Fomitnre 
Dealers 

"  TTe  tliink  tlie  Stoot  one  of  tlie  best  ever  offt-rcd  to  the 
public.  .STEIXWAY  &  SONS,  New  Yolk." 

'■  jMr.  FoRt.Twka'9  Adjiistablc  Taboret  is  .1  long  fell  want 
Slippli<'d.     \>'e  consider  it  the  best  of  tJie  kind. 

808-ly  O.  DITSON  &  CO  ,  Boston,  Mass.  ' 


CHAS.  H,  DiTSON,       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

CHAS,  H,  BlTSOJ?  ^  Co. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  Sc  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

AM>  PEALEKS  in 

Sleet  te,  Isle  BobU, 

AND    mUSiCAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York- 


New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &,  Co. 

E  D  W.     S  C  H  U  B  E  K  T  H     &     CO. 

iiViPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 


No.  23  irXION  SQUAKE, 

NEW   YORK. 
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LYON     &     IIEALY, 

MUSIO  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  JIusic,  Music  Bocks,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  Jir  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Bot;tou  Prices. 

iJ^^In  addition  to  the  publications  ot  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Lo.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
■a'A  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Music.  1794 — 3m 


loiinial  0f  Piisic. 


Whole  N"o.  915. 


BOSTON,  SATURDxVY,  MAY  13,  187G. 
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Hayda  with  the  Esterhazys. 

fTrnnslated  fnv  this  Journal  from  tlio  new  Biography 
ot  HayJn,  by  C.  F.  Poiil.    Berlin,  1875.) 

The  ITniif,',ariaii  free  town  of  Eisenst.'ult 
(HnriKiiri.-in  Kis  Marton,  or  Little  Jlnrtin) 
served  for  Ilaydirs  only  dwelling  plaee,  diirinjj 
the  years  17G1-C0.  From  that  time  until  the 
year  1790  he  lived  there  only  in  the  winter 
months;  and  after  his  first  and  second  journey 
to  London  he  visited  the  royal  town  annually 
at  least  in  the  summer  or  the  autumn  season 
until  the  year  1803.  Let  us  briefly  try  to  liring 
the  plaee  before  us. 

Eisenstadt  lies  in  Lower  Hungary,  0  miles 
from  Vienna,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Oeden- 
biirg,  and  about  the  same  di.stanee  from  the 
New  City  of  Vienna.  The  town,  consisting  as 
it  were  of  three  parts,  numbers  nearly  ■'iOO 
houses  -with  over  5000  inlial)itants,  and  stretch- 
es away  in  almost  a  direct  ascent  along  the 
Leitha  mountains,  wlMch  sl(i]ie  here  to  tlie 
plain.  Par  away  over  this,  in  a  wi.le  half 
circle  in  tlie  direction  of  the  Neusicdler  lake, 
'die  eye  enjoys  a  picturesque  scene  bordered  by 
mountains,  while  in  the  O])])osite  direction 
charming  wooded  heights  are  scon  partially 
transformed  into  luxuriant  vineyards.  On  the 
Vienna  side,  as  you  come  along  the  Ini.dnvuy 
running  through  the  villages  Great  and  liittle 
Hoeflein  and  shaded  by  old  chcsnutalleys,  you 
pass  the  mountain  parochial  church  and  the 
neighI)oring  wide-spreading  Angel  inn,*  and 
tlien  the  high  mountain  town  (Ei.sonstadt  am 
Herge),  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews,  witli  the 
cloister  and  hospital  of  the  brothers  of  charity 
founded  by  Prince  Paul  Anton  E«tcrh'i/,y  in 
17(iO. 

The  palace  grounds  adjoin  the  mountain 
town;  here  through  a  broad  iron  railing  you 
enter  the  extensive  and  almost  regularly  four- 
sided  palace  square,  bordered  on  the  left  bv 
the  princely  .'irhloss.  opposite  to  which  is  the 
double  building  adorned  with  pillars  for  the 
stables  and  for  the  prince's  l)ody  guard  of 
grenadiers  that  used  to  parade  here  in  his  time. 
The  fourtli  side  of  the  scpiare  has  some  build- 
ings, and  from  here  you  pass,  by  three  nearly 
parallel  streets,  into  the  lower  town.  At  the 
end  of  this,  near  the  last  town  gate,  wdiich 
survived  but  recently,  stands  the  parish  churcli, 
and  outside  the  walled  enclosure  stretches  fin- 
ally the  suburb,  cullcil  Brandstatt.  The  two 
great  fires  which  visited  Eisenstadt,  occurred 
soon  after  the  time  here  referred  to,  in  tlie 
years  1768  and  1776;  before  this  time  the  town, 
with  its  buildings  and  defenses,  presented  a 
very  antique  ajipearance  in  contrast  with  its 
present  handsome  streets.  But  though  the 
town  itself  and  its  social   intercourse  have  un- 

•The  wayside  inn  "  Zum  Engel,"  formerly  a  Francis- 
can Convent,  is  used  half  as  a  tavern,  half  .as  a  provost's 
house.  The  tavern  served  for  the  soei.al  RatherinKS  of 
the  memliers  of  the  theatre  an.l  orchesira.  In  the  hall 
sometimes  plays  were  ai  ted,  balls  were  held,  and  wed- 
ding itn-l  other  festivals  were  celebrated.  Haydn  was 
frequently  a  guest  there  in  company  with  friends. 


dergone  many  changes,  still  the  charm  of  the 
ever  rich  surrounding  Nature  has  remained  the 
same.  Then,  as  now,  a  walk  into  the  fruitful 
vineyards,  througli  the  fields  tcendng  with 
crops,  along  the  highway  shaded  with  trees,  or 
upon  the  mountain  tops  info  the  magic  coolness 
of  the  woods,  sutTiced  to  refresh  heart  and 
mind.  One  who  possessed  a  house  up  there, 
as  Haydn  afterwards  did,  in  the  cloister  street, 
received,  even  at  his  working  table,  the  glad- 
some morning  greeting  of  innumerable  song 
birds  who  made  their  nests  in  the  adjoining 
park. 

The  object  of  our  journey   is  the  iirincely 
Schlo.ss,  which,  sealed  so  high,  commands  the 
region  far  and  wide  like  a  wati'h  tower.     Kc- 
built   in   ICh:!  by  prince   Paul,  by  its  massive 
found.ations  and  its  nobh'  forms,  it   speaks  for 
th(^  energy  of  its  genial   founder.       With  its 
four  great  corner  towers  with  copper  roof,  and 
three    smaller   ones   covered  with  white    letui, 
presenting  on  all  four  sides  a  far  stretching  row 
of  windows,  surroiiu<lcd  with  a  dec])  moat,  ov- 
er w  hich  a  drawdjridge  leil  to  the  main  entrance, 
it  was  imiiosing  not  merely  to  its  own   land, 
for  we  finil  a  careful  copper])late  etclung  of  it 
in  a  work   winch  a]ipearcd   in    1607  at  Augs- 
burg.    The  alterations  date  from  tlie  year  90 
and    odd   of  the  Inst  century;  the   moat  was 
filled    U|),    tlu-    front    toward    tlie    square  was 
adorned  with  a  balcony  and  with  statues  and 
reliefs  in  red  marble,    representing  tlie  ances- 
tors of  the  princely  house,  and  the  park  side 
was  made  broader  with  a  double   row  of  col- 
umns and   a    lialcony:    at   the  same    time  the 
Schloss   square   was  dug    down  and    levelled. 
The  Schloss  contains  a  great  hall  beautifully 
frescoed,  the  recess  of  which  served  in  its  time 
as  a  theatre  stage  and  for  display  of  the  gretit 
orchestra;  a  smaller,  not  less  costly  hall  was  at 
the  time  devoted  to  chamber  music  and  to  the 
ordinary  performance  of  the   musical   Kapelle. 
In  the  finely  decorated  domestic  chapel,  wdiich 
serves  at  the  same  time  for  the  palace  parisli 
church,    the  choir,  spacious  as    it  is,  was  not 
yet   in   the  best  period   of  the  Kapelle  ample 
enough  to  contain    the    whole   body  of  musi- 
cians charged  with  tlie  musical  service  also  in 
the  mountain  church  on  certain  days. 

The  stately  park,  immediately  adjoining  the 
palace,  laid  out  in  the  English  style,  adorned 
with  the  temple  resting  on  Corinthian  col- 
umns wdiich  conceals  Canova"s  statue  of  the 
|)rincess  Leopoldina,  with  shady  walks  and 
aisles,  ponds,  waterfalls,  artificial  rocks  and 
immense  greenhouses,  spreads  itself  out  upon 
the  gently  rising  height,  from  whose  summit 
one  overlooks  in  a  ravishing  panorama  the 
park  itself,  the  far  reaching  princely  zoologi- 
cal garden,  all  Eisenstadt,  and  in  the  further 
distance  the  castle  of  Forchtenstein  enthroned 
upon  high  rocks,  the  environs  of  the  town  of 
Oedenburg  and  the  greater  half  of  the  Neusicd- 
ler lake. 

The  above   mentioned  mountain  church,   at 


the  entrance  of  the  mountain  town,  consists  of 
a  chapel  and  an  unfinislied  dome  church,  both 
erected  by  prince  Paul  toward   tlie  end   of  the 
17tli   century.      The  chniiel,  strangely   planted 
on  an  artificial  height,  is  the  goal  of  numerous 
processions,  on  account  of  its  miraculous  image 
of  the   Virgin    ]\Iary  which   is   set   up    there. 
This  Mount  Calvary   forms  in  a  certain  sense 
one    whole  with  the  mountain    church  itself. 
How  large  the  original  desi<jn  of  the  latter  was, 
may  be  seen  by  the  rotunda  used  at  ]irescnt  for 
the  church,  wdiich  was  intended  for  the  sanct- 
uary of  the  projected  dome  church.     The  Em- 
]ircss   ^laria  Theresa,  on  hi!r  visit  in   .\ugiist 
1707,   named  it  tlie  Pantheon    of   Eisenstadt. 
Haydn  directed  his  Masses  here  too.  as  wtdl  as 
in   the   palace  cliapel.  "and    Ids  body  rests  now 
in  the  vault  of  this  house  of  (!od.      (The  spot 
is  marked   upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  church 
by   a   L.atin   inscription  and  a  shrouded  lyre.) 
The   completion   of  the-   dome   (diurch    was  re- 
peatedly contem|)lateil,    wdth    some    modifica- 
tion of  tlie  first  gigantic  plan.     Thus  we  find 
in   the  year  1798,   afttu-  the   church  had   just 
been  newdy  restored,  a    "  modtd  for  the  moun- 
tain parish  cliurch  "'  handed  in  by  the  theatre 
p.ainter  Peter  Travagiio,  for  wdiicli   147  florins 
were  assigned  him  from  the  princely  treasury. 
It  is  .still  relateil  to-day.  that  iirince  Paul's  suc- 
cessor, in  view  of  the  enorinousontlay  required 
for  any  sort  of  a  completion,  tried  to  render  it 
impossible  by  putting  up  the  jiresent  buihling 
close  in  front  of  the  part  of  the  church  already 
finislied.     In  the  beginnin£r  this  served  for  a 
tavern,  later  fur  a  music  building.      Numerous 
memliers  of  the  Kapelle  had  free  quarters  as- 
signed them  lu-re.      Here  Haydn's  brother  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life;   Michael  Prinster,  the 
clever   hornist,    wdio    lived  through    the  most 
brilliant  period  of  the  Kapelle,   died  here  on 
the  oth  of  August  1800,  at  the  age  of  8G,   and 
here  too  on  the  8th  Dec.  1810  was  born  the  af- 
terwards world-famou.^  anatomist  .loseph  Hyrtl, 
whose   father,   .Tacob  Hyrtl,  held  the  place  of 
oboist  in  the  prince's  Kapelle.        At    present 
there  are  living   in    this    music    building  the 
present  princely  Musical  director,  Karl  Zagitz, 
and  the  now  78  years  old,  and  still  active  Jo- 
hann  Lorenz,  w  ho  entered  the  Kapelle  in  1810 
as  violinist, — son  of   the   excellent   contrabas- 
sist,  Joseph  Lorenz,  wdio  died  Oct.  12,  1817. 

Eisenstadt  has  witnessed  all  the  changes  that 
liave  occurred  in  the  princely  Kapelle,  its  ori- 
gin and  gradual  growth,  its  days  of  highest 
splendor  and  its  decline.  With  the  record  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Esterhazy,  all  enthu- 
siastic friends  of  .\rt  and  science,  we  are  in  a 
condition  to  follow  the  history  of  the  Musik- 
kapelle,  wdiich  reaches  b.ack  to  Paul,  the  found- 
er of  the  jiriucely  house,  through  all  its 
stadia. 

Paul's  predecessor.  Count  Nicolas,  kept  a 
Iiarpcr  at  his  court.  Nicolas  was  Ohergexpann 
of  several  counties,    was  elected    Palatine    in 
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1035,  and  died,  at  tlie  tv^c  of  03,  on  tlie-lltli 
September  IGlo  ut  liis  fiivoi-ite  seat  of  Gross- 
liufleiii. 

P;ud,  born  Sept.  8,  18115,  received  the  pruice- 
ly  dii)lonia  from  tlie  Emperor  Leopold  I.  on  the 
8tli  Dec.  1087;  and  on  tliu  next  day  lie  (as 
Palatine)  and  the  ArehbisUop  of  Gran,  George 
S/.eclienyi,  placed  tl'.o  crown  of  St.  Stephen  on 
the  head  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  as  the  first 
hereditary  Kini:f  of  Hungary.  Prince  Paul  was 
a  highly  gifted  man,  filled  with  deep  religious- 
ness, a  comforter  of  the  poor,  alike  distin- 
guished as  a  warlike  hero  and  as  a  diploma- 
tist, and  animated  by  a  love  for  art  and  science. 
Besides  his  literary  activity  in  a  religious  di- 
rection, he  cherished  music  also  with  espec- 
ial fondness.  lie  fortified  the  castle  cf  Forch- 
tenstein  built  by  his  father  in  Hungary,  found- 
ed the  famous  treasure  house  there,  and  created 
an  extensive  picture  gallery,  containing  the 
portaits  of  all  the  ancestors  of  the  house.  We 
liave  already  mentioned  the  palace  which  he 
built,  and  the  projected  dome  church  in  Eisen- 
stadt.  As  an  instance  of  this  great  prince's 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  church,  we  may 
point  to  a  truly  magnificent  procession,  under- 
taken by  him  in  the  year  1093,  to  the  already 
mentioned  churcli  of  JIariazell,  much  resorted 
to  by  pilgrims, — a  procession  which  yet  seeks 
its  equal. t  Trumpeters  and  kettle-drummers 
are  named  in  it,  besides  musicians  marching 
two  by  two  and  singing  litanies.  If  these 
musicians  did  not  already  form  an  independent 
church  choir  of  the  princely  establishment, 
at  all  events  its  origin  dates  from  the  first  year 
of  the  following  centurj'.  ...  A  striking 
proof  that  the  Prince  always  had  at  heart  the 
formation  of  a  vocal  choir,  is  furnished  by  a 
contract,  preserved  in  the  original,  between 
Prince  Paul  and  .John  .Joseph  Fux,  k.  k.  mu- 
sic composer,  afterwards  court  ka]>ellmeister. 
This  interesting  document,  signed  by  both 
parties,  was  made  out  at  Vienna  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1707,  and  stipulates  that  Fux  shall  in- 
struct two  boys  (castrati)  "in  the  art  of  sing- 
ing,"   for  wdiich   he    is  to  receive    a  monthly 

t  The  orfler  of  the  procession  was  .is  follows :  Tlie  le.i(l- 
er  of  of  the  procession  in  a  long  blue  robe,  be.iring  a 
wrc.ith  on  his  head  and  a  staff  and  coat  of  arms;  three 
men  decorated  in  like  manner,  lieaiinj;  the  i^teAt  red, 
gilded  banner;  3Sr;o  boys  from  all  the  estates,  walking 
two  by  two,  after  every  hnn<lred  a  couple  of  banners; 
23G0  grown  men  ;  litSO  older  inhabitants  of  the  estates; 
100  citizens  of  Eisenstadt,  with  the  town  banner  in  their 
midst;  boys  with  little  colors,  followed  by  tnimpcters 
and  kettle-drummers;  musicians,  in  pairs,  singing  the 
litany ;  a  standard  witli  6  ministrants  and  on  it  the  15 
mysteries  of  the  wreath  of  roses ;  the  parish  priests  and 
other  ecclesiastics  in  choir  frocks;  the  statue  of  the 
Christ  child  borne  upon  a  pole;  4  ecclesiastics  in  full  or- 
ders; 4  prelates  and  otlier  ecclesi.astics  svith  musicians; 
the  Palatine  Paul  Esterhazy  himself ;  many  counts  and 
b.arons  in  pairs,  especially  Counts  Ladislaus  Csjiky,  Em- 
merich and  Peter  Ziidiy,  3  sons  of  the  Palatine  [.\dam, 
Joseph  and  Sigismund],  Count-  Joseph  and  Franz  Es- 
terhiizy,  Stephen  Xkdasy,  etc.,  and  the  rest  of  the  nobil- 
ity and  ofliceis  of  the  court;  8  virgins  clad  in  white, 
with  golden  crowns  upon  their  heads,  I»earing  staffs  and 
coats  of  arms;  4  maidens,  clad  likewise,  ^vith  the  statue 
of  the  holy  Virgin;  the  wife  of  the  Palatine;  several 
countesses,  the  widov.-s  Esterlu'izy  ami  Xidasdy,  the 
Countesses  Clara,  Juliana,  Christina,  JIaria  Esterh;\zy 
and  other  ladies;  120  nobler  ladies;  1235  virgins  from 
the  various  estates,  with  loosened  hair  and  wreaths ;  710 
ladies;  510  men,  stretching  out  their  arms  in  the  format 
a  cross,  and  each  of  these  divisions  led  by  standard 
bearers.  Finally  coaches  and  chariots,  camels  and  hors- 
es closed  this  procession,  which  consisted  of  11,200  per- 
sons.—The  way  from  Eiseustadt  to  Mariazell  amounts, 
with  so  large  a  train,  to  about  six  days  journey. 


honorarium  of  10  florins  for  ciich  boy.  As  Fux 
further  ]>romises  to  have  both  boys  also  in- 
structed in  Uteris,  together  with  the  singing 
boys  who  happen  to  be  in  his  house  (that  is  to 
Siiy,  those  of  St.  Stephen's,  where  Fux  then 
officiated  as  kapellmeister),  the  prince  gives 
the  preceptors  20  florin.s  annually  for  their 
pains.  According  to  a  second  contract,  dated 
Nov.  9,  Jlichael  Iliimmerl,  terrier-clerk  of  the 
church  of  St.  Dorothy  at  Vienna,  received  for 
half  a  year  100  tl.  cash,  for  which  he  had  to 
deliver  to  the  boys  good  food,  and  to  each  a 
measure  of  wine  daily  ("ijtiette  Kust,  heeden  tiig- 
lich  ciii  M(i«s  Weill,")  as  well  as  provide  for  the 
washing  of  their  linen  ("</(C  ire/sse  Wescli  was- 
clien  zu  Insscn.'"  —  But  prince  Paul  him.self 
looked  after  the  condition  of  musical  affairs; 
and  that  he  devoted  himself  in  earnest  to  com- 
position, we  have  proof  in  his  setting  to  music, 
for  one  and  several  parts,  the  church  hymns 
for  all  the  festivals  in  the  year;  for  accompan- 
iment he  used  alternately  the  organ,  violins, 
violas  and  bass,  bassoon,  trumpets  and  tym- 
pani.  The  melodies  are  truly  churchlike,  flow- 
ing and  easy  to  be  sung,  and  the  h.armony  and 
carnage  of  the  parts  show  a  skilful  handling  of 
polyphonic  composition.  These  church  songs 
appeared  in  a  volume,  of  large  form,  with  lux- 
urious title  page,  and  each  voice  part  by  itself, 
neatly  engraved  in  copper,  in  1811. {  The 
prince  had  already  in  1801  conferred  with  the 
University  engravers,  Jacob  Hoffmann  and  Joh. 
Jacob  Freundt,  in  Vienna,  about  the  engraving 
of  the  plates.  These  pledged  themselves  at 
that  time  to  furnish  the  whole  work,  300  pages 
(without  title  page)  on  130  copper  plates,  by 
January  1702.  But  the  work  was  delayed,  as 
the  title  shows,  until  the  year  1711.  For  plates 
and  engraving  Hoffman  and  Freundt  received 
together  550fl.  besides  three  buckets  of  Hun- 
garian wine.  Prince  Paul  died  on  the  26th 
March,  1713,  at  Eisenstadt,  and  was  there  hiid 
in  the  family  tomb  which  he  had  founded. 

Under  Michael,  Paul's  oldest  son  and  succes- 
sor, we  find  mention  of  several  musicians,  es- 
pecially the  princely  IIofmtisikusFcTi].  Andreas 
Lindt,  w-ho  died  an  old  man  of  78,  in  the  year 
1720.  His  six  children  were  taken  into  the 
Kapelle  together,  and  one  of  his  sons  was  liv- 
ing in  the  time  of  Haydn.  Besides  the  Court 
and  field  trumpeters  and  tympanists,  who,  like 
the  other  musicians,  were  bound  to  assist  at  all 
times  in  Eisenstadt  and  on  journeys,  in  the 
church  choir  and  in  the  table  music,  there  is 
mention  since  the  year  1715  of  several  court 
musicians,  among  whom  were  the  lute-master, 
afterwards  tenor,  Anton  Aloys  Durant,  and, 
already  a  Kapellmeister,  Wenzel  Zivilhofer. 

With  the  1st  of  January  1720  we  find  our- 
selves at  last  on  solid  ground.  On  that  day 
Prince  Michael  appears  to  have  reorganized  the 
Kapelle.  Eleven  decrees  lie  before  us;  of  the 
6  court  and  field  trumpeters  some  have  served 
already,  and  must  now  work  partly  in  the 
choir  as  singers;  a  subsidy  is  granted  to  the 
six  Lindt  children;  Antouia  Lindt  is  appointed 
court  soprano  ;  the  lute-master  Durant  appears 

tThe  title  reads:  Uarnionia  i-ef testis  aeu  3foetoJiae  Mu- 
suae  Per  Decursum  totius  Amii  adhibemlae  ad  Vsum  J/ijs- 
icorum  Authore  Paulo  sacri  Romani  Imperij  Principe  Esto- 
ras  de  Galanta  regni  hiuigariae  Palalino.  Aimo  Domini 
MDCCXT.  Here  we  find  the  u.aine  written  Estokas, de- 
noting the  origin  of  the  princely  hou.se.  Haydn  used 
the  same  in  dating  his  letters  from  Esterhdzy. 


again;  in  tlie  castrato  (alto)  Hans  Paulus  ICnie- 
b;indt,  who  got  iifterwards  the  highest  s:Uary, 
we  have  proliably  one  of  the  two  singing  boys 
who  were  sent  to  Vienna  in  1707.  ...  At 
the  end  is  attached  the  decree  of  the  before 
named  Kapellmeister  (Capellie  Maffister)  Wen- 
zel Zivilhofer;  he  drew  a  yearly  salary  of  320 
florins,  besides  rent,  a  measure  of  wine  daily, 
a  few  wdicatcn  rolls,  and  every  year  four  cords 
of  wood  and  other  usual  allowance.  They  are 
all  bound  as  Ijefore  to  put  their  talent  at  the 
Prince's  service  everywhere,  in  the  church  and 
at  the  table;  and  the  Kapellmeister  must  also 
serve  both  as  composer  and  performer.  The 
yearly  outlay  for  this  Kapelle  (reckoninggoods 
in  money)  amounted  to  about  3058  florins. 
(To  be  Continued. 


"  L3  Deluge,"  by  Saint  Saens. 

The  Paris  eorresponilent  of  the  Lci|izi!;  Signale, 
in  his  "  Musical  Gossip  "  of  March  9,  writes  as  fol- 
lov.'s. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  delns^e  of  concei-ts  we  have 
yet  a  concert  of  the  Deluge.  For  such  is  the  title 
of  the  latest  work  of  Camille  Saint-Saens,  which  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Cliatelct  theatre 
on  the  6th  nf  March,  under  the  condnctorship  of  M. 
Colonne.  This  tone-poein  is  introduced  to  the  pub- 
lic by  the  composer  as  a  bib'ical  poem,  and  rests 
upon  a  musically  exciting  te.xt  by  Gallct.  An  or- 
chestra, four  solo  singei's  and  a  mixed  eliorns  are 
employed  to  give  expression  to  the  ideas  of  the 
composer.  'The  Deluge'  forms  one  more  in  the 
series  of  his  earlier  creations  in  the  field  of  descrip- 
tive music:  Phaeton,  Le  Ro'iel  d'Omphale,  La  Danse 
Macabre.  This  time  the  human  voice  co-operates 
with  the  orchestr-a,  and  this  newest  laboi",  in  e.xten- 
sion  and  development  of  means,  is  a!to;^ether  the 
most  important  thin;;  which  Saiut-Saens  has  writ- 
ten. The  three  parts  into  which  it  is  divide.]  are 
filled  out  by  recitatives,  airs,  choruses,  or  purely 
orchestral  movements.  The  laying  out  is  that  of  an 
Oratorio. 

"  A  fugued  prelude  for  orchestra,  which  contains 
beauties,  forms  the  introduction  to  the  biblical  nar- 
ration. The  first  part  describes  the  fall  of  Man,  the 
wratii  of  God.  the  covenant  with  Xoah  ;  the  second, 
the  deluge ;  and  the  third,  the  going  out  from  the 
ark,  concluding  with  the  reconciiiation  of  the 
I)ivine. 

"  The  first  part  contains,  I  think,  the  most  suc- 
cessful numbers.  The  description  of  the  Fall  is  one 
of  captivating  beauty  ;  the  tre.atment  of  the  single 
voices  as  well  as  of  the  masses  in  this  part  is  excel- 
lent;  the  invention  is  fresher,  and  both  outline  and 
melody  are  more  full  of  life  and  of  originality,  than 
in  the  other  two  parts.  Of  course  the  artist  puts 
the  centi'e  of  gravity  of  his  creation  in  the  second 
jiai't,  and  in  Iiis  description  of  the  Deluge  attempts 
the  sublime.  A  flood  of  harmonies,  a  weltering 
multitude  of  bold  rh^'thnis.  a  chaos  of  audacious 
chords  serve  as  foil  to  the  nnchained  fury  of  trom- 
bones, trumpets,  tympani,  etc.,  to  fill  us  with  the 
terrors  of  the  avenging  elements.  Heaven  and  eai-th 
work  together,  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  gigan- 
tic children  of  the  earth,  the  howls  of  monsters  and 
the  startling  call  of  the  avenging  Angels  pervade 
all  space  with  unexampled  woe.  The  design  is  co- 
lossal, and  no  wonder  if  the  execution  be  only  par- 
tially successful.  Upon  ourselves  this  tone-painting 
operated  more  externallj-,  and  our  soid  remained 
free  from  inward  horror.  Much,  to  be  sure,  must 
be  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  orchestra,  espec- 
ially the  players  of  wind  instruments,  who  were  not 
equal  to  their  task  :  we  had  expected  better  things 
from   M.   Colonne.     la   fact  this  description  of  the 
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unchained  elements  is  more  pou'crfiil  in   the   [liano- 
forte  arrans^ement. 

"The  tliird  part  seems  to  ns  the  least  suce^ssfnl 
— jiist  there,  where  we  expected  that  the  poet  would 
paint  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainhow,  and  ^reet  the 
recovery  of  Nature  with  the  jubilation  o(  a  youthful 
heart,  and  open  all  the  censers  for  the  feast  of  the 
reconciled  God.  his  pencil  crows  a  little  tame.  For 
a  moment,  to  be  .=ure,  he  grazes  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony— fortun.ately  without  doins;  it  any  barm  — 
but  the  high  affinity  is  not  endiirin'.;.  But  none  the 
less  the  work  upon  the  whole  merits  our  full  recog- 
nition ;  it  proceeds  from  a  Master,  who  is  at  home 
in  all  the  mysteries  of  Art;  it  has  numerous  beau- 
ties to  show,  an<l  announces al)Ove  nil  a  plastic  mind. 
What  we  miss  in  it  is  that  peculiar  dra-;tic,  pictorial, 
thorouithly  characteristic  handlinLJ,  which  distin- 
guishes for  instance  the  Dauxe  Maruhrf.  Saint- 
Saeiis  might  c.vclaini  with  Musset:  '  Mj'  glass  in 
small,  but  I  drinic  from  vn/  glass.'  The  reception  fin 
the  part  of  the  audience  was  deservedly-  a  very  warm 
one.  The  second  part  had  to  be  rejieated  on  ac- 
count of  the  malicious  his-^ing  of  some  enemies." 


Jeanne  D'Arc. 

OPEIiA  IN  roun  ACTS  AND  Sr.K  TABLEAUX,  WORDS 
■  A.ND    MITSIO    BY    M.   A.   MEUMET.        PERFOHMEr) 
FOR  THE  FIRST   TIME    AT    THE    GRAXn    OPERA, 
PARIS,   OX  WEDNESDAY,    APRII,  .'JTH,    187().* 

M.  Mernict  on^lil  to  mark  willi  n  wliite  cross  the 
above  date  of  the  .Mh  April,  l.STil,  ami  vov,-  eternal 
gratitude  to  St.  Vincent,  the  patrcm  of  the  date  in 
question,  since  iii;^  unfortunate  opera  tifjraruie  d'Arc, 
ordered  by  .M.  I'errin  afier  the  astounding  success 
of  Iiul'iiid  t}  [ioiir''rti/ir,  and  <'ntiiusiasticai!y  aecept- 
eil  1>3'  him,  has  at  length  found  its  way  on  to  the 
stage  on  the  day  aforesaid,  alter  having  traversed  a 
series  of  redoubtable  ordeals,  changes  of  ]iarts  and 
of  tlieir  representatives,  and  loss  of  manuscripts; 
after  escaping  war.  tiic.  ami,  what  is  wor^^e,  the  risk 
of  not  being  sung  by  the  baritone-king.  I",  very  tiling 
well  considered,  M.  Mermet  ought  not  to  comiilaiii 
of  his  vexations  and  anguish  of  mind,  howe\er  nu- 
merous and  vivid  they  may  have  been;  for  charita- 
ble souls  were  movetl  in  favor  ol'  an  author  thus 
pursueil  b}-  adverse  destiny,  and  his  s<'ore,  which 
might  very  easily  never  have  been  ]ierformed,  save 
for  the  war  or  the  burning  down  of  the  Opera — 
since  no  one  would  then  have  cried  out  abont  per- 
secution or  wept  at  the  author's  hard  lot— had  be- 
come absolutely  inevit.-d)lc  alter  thfse  repeated  catas- 
trophes. It  was  utterly  impossible  to  fultil  thi'  ob- 
ligations dus  to  the  author  without,  playing  his 
work;  so  it  was  better  to  <lo  it  Lomier  than  later, 
and  endeavor  to  conquer  success  by  the  m.igidfi- 
cenceofthe  mixr-ni-srhtf  and  the  number  of  super- 
numeraries, apian  whicli  M.  Ilalanzier  understands 
very  well,  as  he  has  already  proved  by  his  splendid 
revivals  of  /.a  ,/iiirr  and  of  //,iinl,l. 

The  author  of  RnJand  a  Ronccmur  cnnstrnefs  bis 
own  poems,  after  the  manner  of  Berlioz  and  of  Itich- 
aril  Wagner;  but,  while  these  two  served  them- 
selves because  they  would  have  lound  no  one  who 
would  conform  to  their  difficult  tempers  and  their 
innovating  e-vactions,  M.  Mermet,  who  is  oasilycon- 
tented,  who  exacts  nothing,  and  ititroduces  no  in- 
novations, is,  at  one  and  the  same  tinn',  librettist 
and  composer,  not  from  conviction,  but  from  ambi- 
tion, and  because  it  pleases  him  to  assume  the  doub- 
le gilded  crown  of  poet  and  musician.  He  is  not 
over-successful  in  the  attempt,  but  it  would  be  very 
ungracious  on  our  part  to  be  more  particular  than 
he  is  in  a  matter  in  \vhich  he  is  the  more  directly 
interested.  The  poem  of  Jeuunt  tVArc  h.xs  struck 
him  as  well  calculated  to  serve  his  inspiration.  Let 
us  begin  by  examining  it  before  passing  to  the  mu- 
sic which  it  has  inspired,  and  which  is  in  no  way 
out  of  keeping  with  it.  There  is'  not,  properly 
speaking,  a  single  detached  piece  in  the  opera.  The 
latter  is  a  .series  of  scenes,  thriuigh  which  pass  di- 
vers historical  or  imaginary  personages,  one  only 
of  whom — namely,  the  heroine— is  really  important. 
Even  she  di>es  not  play  a  pre-eminent  part.  She  is 
often  on  the  stage,  and  sings  loudly  and  forcibly, 
but  without  exciting  in  us  more  emotion  than  any 
of  the  other  personages,  mere  supernumeraries, 
charged  with  giving  her  time  to  breathe. 
li^The    first    act  takes   place   before   the   house   of 
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Jacques  d'Arc,  in  the  village  of  Domremy.  Some 
female  peasants  come  to  implore  the  protection  r)f 
the  Ladies'  Tree  (L'Arlire  des  Dame*),  an  old  oak, 
to  which  the  popular  belief  nttribntes  magic  power. 
On  hearing  their  gentle  strains,  .Jacques  chides  the 
foolish  things  for  being  joyful,  when  pciple  are 
killing  anrl  pillaginir  a  few  leagues  off — when  "the 
peasant  jiloughs  and  the  encniv  reips  "  ("  le  pay-^an 
iaboure  et  I'ennemi  recolte.")  At  this  moment  there 
arrives  a  body  of  French  soldiers,  led  by  their  C.i])- 
tain,  Ga'ton  de  Metz.  who  ii;  going  with  them  to 
join  the  r)aupbin's  army,  but  stops  on  the  road  to 
sing  a  military  arir/fa.  After  he  has  bumched  at 
Queen  I^abeau  a  just  anathema,  which  all  repeat  in 
choru  =  ,  the  tcie^in  soumls,  and  the  horizon  is  tingerl 
with  fl.irning  light,  while  women,  children,  and  old 
men  rush  on,  fleeing  from  the  conflagration.  Ex- 
cited beyond  measure  by  this  new  misfortune. 
•Teanne,  who  has  hitherto  bfen  dumb,  yields  to  the 
transports  which  agitate  her,  and,  as  though  im- 
pelled by  divim^  inspiration,  announces  that  the 
English  commander,  Salisbury,  has  f.-dlen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire.  His  death  i-;  a  pledge  of  victo- 
ry, she  exclaims,  and  France  will  not  jierisb  ;  for, 
as  the  indi-]H'n«ablc  ballad  (imit  ited  from  a  popular 
prophecy)  puts  it ;  '■  A  Woman  has  lost  France,  and 
a  Virgin  shall  save  it"  ("  Tne  fvinme  a  perdu  la 
France,  une  vierge  la  sauvera.") 

There  no-v  arrives  a  man.  sufTr-iently  character- 
ized by  his  red  (doak  and  red  beard  as  a  traitor. 
This  is  Uichartl,  a  c;qitain  in  the  S"rvice  of  rh:irles 
VII.,  but  sold  to  Isabeau.  The  King  has  sent  him 
to  Vaueoulenrs,  thouirh  why  wi>  cannot  vc'ry  well 
say  ;  for,  as  Jeanne  d'.\rc  h;is  not  A-et  revealed  her- 
self, the  King  can  neither  have  sent  for,  nor  heard 
of.  her,  Liki'  every  leading  operatic  jiersonage 
with  jiroper  selfre-pect,  Uichard  does  not  ask  bis 
way  of  the  bundrerl  individual  surroundinir  him  till 
he  has  siing  an  introfluetiirv  air,  in  which  he  boasts 
the  merits  of  his  "  Stout  .Sword  "("  Solide  epec") 
lie  subsequently  grows  troubled,  and  feds  himself 
"inundated  with  pi-rspiration  "  ("  inonde  de  sueur  ") 
on  hearing  .leanne  reveal  Salisbury's  death.  We 
now  have  a  inelr)  <lramntic  nu'I-^nt*'  quartet,  sung  by 
Jeanne,  her  Father,  and  the  two  Ca])tains,  the  said 
two  Cajitains  having  conu'  to  Domreinv  solely  to 
take  part  in  the  concerted  music,  .\fler  this,  Uich- 
ard c<uitinues  his  jotirney  to  Vaueoulenrs,  and 
Jeanne,  led  alone  with  Gaston,  unfolds  the  sacred 
mission  for  which  she  has  been  Sfdccted  by  Heaven, 
and  begs  him  to  present  her  to  the  Sire  de  Baudri- 
eourt.  Gaston,  who  feels  som^'what  love-strnek  for 
the  she]ibe:'dess,  accedes  to  her  demand,  and  lelires. 
Frtnul  of  the  resolution  she  has  taken,  aiul.  at  the 
same  time,  troubled  at  it,  ,Teanne  mournfuUv  bids 
farewell  to  her  native  \'i]la;re,  while  Heavenly  A'oices 
ur:re  her  to  set  out  and  obiiy  God. 

The  second  act  is  laid  at  Chiuon.  Richard  first 
sings  a  grand  air.  unfolding  to  th.^  puVilic  his  shame- 
ful schemes.  The  breakup,  he  excbiinis,  is  ;icn<'ral. 
1  would  have  sold  my  soul  to  the  devil,  but  the  dev- 
il refused  it  ;  so  I  will  niake  a  bargain  with  Isabeau 
and  the  English.  He  then  adopts  a  tone  of  irojiy 
and  continues  thus  : 

"  Le  Roi  n'a  plus  ni  sou  ni  maille  ; 
r>aiis  les  bombances  de  la  {'our 
Le  merle  a  remplace  la  caille  I  " 

("  The  king  has  no^  a  rapp  left.  .\t  the  court  ban- 
quets, the  blackbird  has  replaced  the  quail.") 

Ho  retires  discreetly  on  perceiving  the  l>auphin 
and  Agnes  .Sorel  arrive,  hand  in  hand,  and  discours- 
ing of  love.  In  vain  does  the  favorite  sti-ive  to 
awaken  noble  sentiments  in  her  companion's  heart; 
Charles  replies  love  to  .\pnes.  who  talks  honor. 
When,  at  length,  the  lady,  driven  to  extremities, 
exclaims  : 

"  Et  si  r.\nglais  prend  Orleans, 
Que  vous  restcrait-il  ceans?" 

("  And,  if  the  English  take  Orleans,  what   will   yon 
have  left  here  '/  ")     The  King  w-ill  answer : 
"  Tni,  ma  belle, 
Mon  royaume,  c'est  ta  beaute." 
("  You,    my   sweet   one.     My    kingdom  is   your 
beauty.") 

Is  not  this  excruciatingly  gallant?  Richard  now 
appears,  bringing  with  him  Jeaime  from  Vaucou- 
leurs  after  a  perilous  journey — all  journeys  are  per- 
ilous in  music — but  tlie  Dauphin  refuses  to  receive 
her.  He  prefers  gathering  round  him  all  his  Court 
for  the  ]iurpose  of  celebrating  the  sainfs-day  of  Ag- 
nes, to  whom  he  offers  a  flower,  while  drinking  "to 
the  beauty  more  beautiful  than  the  flower  "  ("  a  la 
belle  plus  belle  que  la  flour.")  To-morrow  will  be 
soon   enough  for  serious  business  ;  to-morrow  will 


do  foi-  the  burghers  of  Orleans,  who  demand  an  au- 
dience ;  but  fling  (ijien  wide  the  doors  to  the  jo\"ons 
minstrels  sent  by  King  Rene  !  Agnes  joins  her 
voice  to  theirs  in  singing  the  "  Air  du  Lu.in,"  which 
treats  ir.uch  of  heather,  green  sward,  and  rural 
swains.  All  present  are  billing  and  cooing  to  their 
hearts'  delight,  when  the  enemy  show  themselves 
at  the  foot  of  the  walls.  After  the  bad  news  we 
have  the  good.  (!aston  de  Metz  and  Ambroise  de 
Lore  announce  to  the  King  that  Jeanne  has  beaten 
the  English.  Charles  decides  on  receivinga  person 
who  thus  enters  without  perndssion.  He  confides 
in  her  wIumi  she  has  prcjved  that  she  ]>o«sesses  the 
gift  of  double  sight,  first  by  reeogtdzing  him  while 
c.mfounde  1  in  the  crowd,  and  then  by  re|icatin;x  tlie 
praver  whicii  he  addressed,  in  the  sfilitnde  of  his 
oratory  to  God,  the  All  Saints'  Day  previous. 

To  ruin  Jeanne,  Richard  endeavors  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  Agnes.  He  conducts  her,  at  night,  near 
.Ieann(;'s  tent,  where  lu*  susp-cfs  that  the  hanclsome 
Gaston  de  M-'tz,  .Vgnes's  faithless  lover,  will  come 
to  gaze  upon  the  heroic  shcpln'rdess,  with  whom  he 
is  secretly  smitten.  And  .\gnes  does  surprise  (ias- 
ton  at  fh.'  fe.-t.  of  the  sleeping  Jeanne,  lint  the  lat- 
ter indignantly  drives  from  her  ]U'esence  the  recre- 
ant krdght,  and  replies  so  nobly  to  the  accusations 
of  her  jealous  rival,  that  .\gnes  allows  herself  to  be 
easily  jiersuaded,  and  devotes  herself  to  the  Jlaiil's 
cause.  ICvervone  now  conies  on.  Among  the  ]ier- 
sonages  isinelurled  an  .\strologer.  who  walks  about, 
night  and  day.  at  Court  and  in  the  count  rv,  and 
]irojihe-ies  with  ei]ual  success  the  l-'ulure  .'uu.l  the 
Past. 

In  the  second  tableau  of  the  third  act,  the  French 
camp,  jiitehed  on  th<'  banks  of  the  Loii't;,  before 
Blois,  is  invailed  liy  a  band  of  gipsies,  who  dance, 
sing,  and  tell  fortunes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  women, 
who  ogle  the  mi'iiat-arms,  and  shamelessly  allure 
them  by  their  lascivi.ms  jiostures.  The  orgy  winds 
up  with  a  wibl  and  furious  rnuflo  .-  mad  women  and 
inebriated  soldiers  roll  under  the  tables.  Suddenly 
Jeanne  appears,  clad  in  comiilete  artror.  She  ad- 
vances straight,  up  to  the  female  revellers,  who  flee 
before  her,  and  drives  forth  the  wret(di,  Richard, 
who  has  boon  sowing  discord  in  the  army.  She 
then  causes  the  contrite  and  humiliated  soldiers  to 
go  down  on  their  knees,  addresses  a  short  reprimand, 
and  rushes  off  with  them  to  deliver  Oi-leans,  amid 
the  strains  of  the  sacred  song  of  "  Veni, 
Creator."  The  whole  end  of  this  act  must  have 
struck  the  amlieni.-e  !is  fatally  imitated  from  the  re- 
volt iti  Zf  Prnj,h;i.: 

Uiidiard.  who  has  vowed  implacable  hate  against 
the  .Mai  1.  prepares  an  ambuscade  to  make  her  pris- 
oner. Bm:  he  has  reckoned  without  Gaston,  whom 
he  has  got  in  his  power,  and  who  cries  out  "  Eng- 
lish I  "  on  seeing  .leanne  abont  to  fall  into  the  trap. 
Richard  kills  him.  and  flees.  Jeanne  arrives,  and, 
for  an  instant,  laments  tlu;  fate  of  her  preserver; 
but  the  He.ivenlv  Voices  e<immand  her  t,o  go  to 
Rlieims,  and  h.ive  flio  Dauphin  crowned  there.  She 
obeys,  and  the  l;ist  Ifihhnu  represents  the  ("athedral 
of  Rheims,  where  Charles,  consecrated  with  great 
jiomp,  entreats  Jeanne  to  continue  her  wrirk  of  de- 
liverance. She  still  consents,  tliough  the  Voices 
are  silent,  and  she  beholds,  in  a  rapid  vision,  the 
horrible  doom  in  store  for  her.  .Ml  this  scene  is  a 
neeessarv  but  flagrant  copy  of  the  fourth  act  of  Lc 
Prophr/r. 

Jeanne  d'.\rc  has  hitherto  Ve-en  rather  senrvily 
treated  on  the  stage,  especially  in  music.  In  the 
majority  of  theatrical  pieces  possfssing  a  certain 
value,  as  poems  or  as  dramatic  works,  fancy  phu'ed 
su(di  a  large  par-t  that  it  was  impfissible  to  accord 
them  any  attention,  for  if  there  is  a  subject  which 
commands  respect.,  and  a  figure  which  forbi<ls  the 
slightest,  modification,  it  is  certainly  that  of  the  he- 
roic girl  who  liberated  Orleans;  to  modify  the 
character,  even  for  the  better,  would  be  to  spoil  it. 
We  tnay,  jierhaps,  sti-icrly  speaking,  fiml  a  ilecent 
drama  or  tragedy  on  Jeanne  d'Arc  ;  bat  no  musical 
work  with  her  as  its  heroine  will  bear  examination, 
begintnng  vvith  th;tt  set  by  Verdi,  on  a  canvas  imi- 
tated frimi  Schiller,  il.  Merniet's  opera,  mediocre 
though  it  be,  has  at  least  the  recommendation  of 
treating  seriously  serious  things.  He  does  not  make 
Jeanne  d'.Vrc  sing  a  love  duet  with  the  King,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  evil  spirits,  who  overpower 
the  good  ones;  he  does  not  represent  Jacques 
d'Arc  accusing  his  tUughter  of  wityhcraft  before  the 
assembled  Court  and  people,  and  himself  delivering 
her  up  to  the  English.  These  fine  inventions,  de- 
veloped by  Schiller,  have  come  down  from  .Sliak.s- 
peare,  who  was  the  first  to  forge  them  in  the  Second 
Fart  of  I/inr;/  VI.  Viewed  in  this  light,  M.  Mer- 
niet's work  is  treated  in  a  highly  commenda'ole 
fashion,  and  I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  it,  not  ev- 
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en  tlie  expression  of  "  Viei's'^  '"i  ''"'^  elienn  "  ("Vir- 
^■in  of  tli(i  lioary  wood,")  whieh  si^emed  to  divert  tlie 
]iublio  vnBtly.  Yet  lliiH,  lilie  certnin  other  expres- 
sions, is  borrowed  from  old  and  naive  ]ejj;en<ls, 
wliieli  it  is  always  as  well  to  turn  to  aeeonnt,  if  wo 
would  <ii\'e  a  niodei-n  jiieee  a  more  aneient  and  not 
nMbeeoniini;  eliaraeter.  Some  snbjecis,  however, 
are  widl  ada]tted  for  a  play  antl  for  musie.  and  some 
are  suited  to  neither.  I  am  mueh  inelined  to  be- 
lieve that  Jeanne  d'Arc  beloni;9  to  the  latter.  His 
tory,  after  beeomintf  le^^endnry,  elashes.  immediate- 
ly we  would  i>Iace  it  on  the  slai;e,  with  material 
obstaeles  of  sneh  a  kind  that  it  is  neai-iy  impossible 
to  surmount,  them.  The  task  lieeomes  still  moi-e 
difin-ult  with  a  (dniraeter,  lik-o  .Tea?iiie  d'Are,  sur- 
rounded by  an  anrefda  of  popubir  adiniration.  The 
livin;j^  representation  of  sneh  a  eliaraeter  will  always 
appear  very  imperfect  to  sujierior  minds,  and  very 
wearisome  in  its  serenity  to  less  delicate  auditors. 

I  have  not  heard  Jiofaiid  d  liniirfvaifx,  and  re£]jret 
the  faet  from  only  (Uie  point  of  view — T  should  have 
fjT-eat  diilicnlty  in  expatiatiui;  on  the  rtdative  merits 
of  two  works  eomjiarable  only  with  eaeh  other. 
My  ref;ret,  however,  is  perhaps  superfluous,  for  M. 
Mermet's  music  scarcely  seems  to  lend  itself  to  a 
deliberate  study,  and  still  less  to  Ions  ."osthetical 
considerations,  which,  doubtless,  would  strike  the 
author  as  highly  sinc^nlar.  It  ])lea8es  or  it  does  not 
please  ;  it  seems  de!ici(nisly  soothinjij  to  some  ears, 
and  extremely  boisterous  to  others,  and  there  is  an 
end  of  the  matter.  Tlie  composer  entertains  very 
stronij  convictions,  on  which  he  makes  no  conces- 
sions ;  but  those  convictions  are  altoc:ether  peacea- 
ble. The  best  opera,  in  his  eyes,  must  be  the  opera 
in  wdiieh  the  musician,  freed  from  all  vain  pre-occu- 
]>ation  about  ideas,  sentiment,  or  expression,  has 
lieen  best  able  to  scatter  about,  according;'  to  his 
fancy,  a  number  of  couplets,  gay  or  sorrowful,  a  few 
villac^e  refrains,  and  a  host  of  warlike  inarches,  with 
tine  specimens  of  unison,  snstaineti  by  violent  blows 
on  the  bijj;  drum  and  strident  outbursts  of  the  cj-m- 
bals.  Amonc^  the  composers  of  to-day,  some  sacri- 
fice expressi(ui  to  purely  singin;;  melody  ;  others 
are,  above  all  things,  anxious  lor  truthfulness  of  ex 
pression  ;  and  others,  lastly,  devote  all  they  know 
to  the  work  of  the  orchestra.  I  have  certainly 
heard  Jeanne  d'Are,  but  1  should  be  puzzled  to  say 
what  the  author  prefers,  or  for  wdiich  musical  ele- 
ment he  cares  most;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  human  voice, 
but  he  spares  it  very  little  lor  one  who  expects  such 
great  services  from  it. 

The  first  act  contains  a  chorus  of  village  maidens 
similar  to  every  other  chorus  of  village  maidens;  a 
chorus  of  soldiers  similar  to  everj'  other  chorus  of 
soldiers;  a  ballad  and  a  captain's  air  similar  to  nu- 
merous other  ballads  and  captain's air.s  ;  and,  lastly, 
a  quartet,  identical  witli  many  other  quartets,  in 
which  the  personages,  animated  by  the  most  differ- 
ent sentiments,  express  tliem  by  the  same  melody, 
which  does  not  render  exactly  a  single  one  ;  it  is 
the  triuinpli  of  expressionless  music.  The  following 
duet  between  Jeanne  and  Gaston  otTers  nothing  par- 
ticularly striking;  and  then,  in  the  romance,  when 
Jeanne  bids  farewell  to  her  village,  I  perceive  only 
how  much  presence  of  mind  this  young  girl,  with 
her  feelings  worked  op  to  so  high  a  pitch  by  her 
country's  misfortunes,  must  possess,  to  indulge  in 
such  surprising  vocal  contrasts.  The  fi?inle  of  Ce- 
lestial Voices  is,  of  course,  constructed  with  the 
voices  of  the  cliorus  above  the  stage,  wlio  begin  by 
alternating  with  Jeanne,  and  end  by  singing  with 
her  ;  the  contra?  y  would  have  astonished  me.  I  do 
not  see  much  to  mention  in  the  second  act;  some 
rather  insipid  compliments  of  the  King's  or  some  in- 
stances of  vocal  coquetry  on  the  part  of  Agnes 
Sorel,  imitating  the  call  of  the  clarion  by  a  fine 
rotiladr ;  I  am  not  sure  which  to  prefer,  tlie  Dau- 
phin's drinking  song,  the  village  air  of  Agn^s,  or 
the  refridn  of  the  Minstrels,  but  I  do  not  much  ap- 
prove of  the  short  march-like  air  with  which  Am- 
broise  and  Gaston  announce  .leanne's  arrival  at 
Court.  As  to  the  fina/e  fru'  all  the  voices  with  which 
the  King  salutes  the  "  A'irgin  Deliverer,"  it  struck 
me  as  iiossessinglcss  brilliancy  than  the  author  may 
have  desired.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  best  piece  in 
the  entire  score  is,  perhaps,  not  the  trio  between 
Jeanne,  Richard,  and  Master  Jean,  where  the  Astrol- 
orjer  predicts  in  turn  tjie  King's  approaching  con- 
secration and  Isabeau's  shameful  death,  but  the  ro- 
mance of  (Taston  contemiilatir.g  Jeanne  asleep: 
"  She  is  pure,  she  is  chaste  and  beautiful  "  (Elle  est 
pure,  elle  est  chaste  et  belle,")  an  agreeable  melo- 
dv,  which,  by  the  way,  M.  Salomon  gives  very 
well. 

The  tahleau  of  the  camp  afforded  M.   Mcrmet  full 


scope  for  something  gay  and  full  of  color ;  he  has 
only  half  succeeded.  The  grand  orgy-chorus : 
"Friends,  let  us  carouse  !"  ("Amis,  faisons  ri[)aille  !") 
jiossesses  tolerable  sjiirit  and  dash  ;  but  the  song  of 
the  Arniagnacs — where  we  hear  a  good  deal  abont 
Kiiek,  for  the  sake  of  the  rhvmi — is  not  overpower- 
ing. In  the  grand  /itt:i  d'artmn  of  the  ballet  there  is 
a  long  an<l  siunewliat  difTicidt  solo  for  the  horn  ; 
though  not  very  new,  it  is  not  unwcdcome.  .feanne's 
adilress,  calling  tlie  soldiers  to  reason,  is  sufficiently 
energrtjc.  As  for  th(^  final  canticle,  built  up  on  the 
theme  of  the  "  Veni,  f'reator,"  fir.st  sung  by  Jeanne, 
and  then  repeated  by  all  the  voices  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  snp]iorted  by  all  the  woorl 
and  br:iss,  it  necessarily  pr-jduces  a  powerful  effect 
of  sonority.  The  first  taldean  of  the  last  act  is  very 
short,  for  it  contains  simjily  a  chorus  of  ICnglisli 
soldiers  carousing  in  contrast  with  the  sacred  chants 
of  the  French  at  a  distance,  and  then  a  few  words 
l.ronounced  by  Jeanne  over  the  corpse  of  the  unfor- 
tunate tfaston,  who  entei'tained  for  her  so  puire  a 
love.  The  great  scene  of  the  Cathedral,  also,  is 
subdiviile:!  into  two  jiarts  ;  agrand  march,  executed 
by  the  orchestra  and  the  organ — certainly  lf>nger 
than  the  march  in  Le  Prophelf-  and  followed  by  a 
chorus  of  the  people  singing  one  of  the  Songs  of 
Solomon,  and  then  the  oath  taken  by  the  Kinir  in 
the  presence  of  God,  the  People,  and  the  Cniurch. 
The  demands  addres.sed  to  the  King  by  Jeanne,  and 
her  last  hesitating  scrnj)les.  are  treated  very  curtly, 
so  as  to  bring  abont,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
grand  final  Ilosanna  in  honor  of  Jeanne,  of  France, 
and  of  Heaven. 

Mdlle.  Krauss  supports,  without  bending  under 
it,  the  whole  weight  of  the  o]>era,  which  is  summed 
up  in  a  single  part,  a  part  not  always  easy  to  sing, 
and  demanding  an  immense  expenditure  of  vocal 
power.  But.  when  calculating  the  time  she  must 
have  spent,  and  the  pains  she  must  have  taken,  to 
learn  and  create  the  character,  we  are  seized  with 
regret  that  she  did  not  rather  employ  her  zeal  and 
talent  on  one,  such  as  Armida  or  Julia,  really  wor- 
thy of  her.  This  did  not,  it  is  true,  depend  upon 
her,  but  she  grew  strangely  enamored  of  a  charac- 
ter which  might  cost  her  dear,  if  she  had  to  sing  it 
frequently  with  the  energy  and  exertion  she  exhib- 
ited at  the  grand  rehearsal  and  on  the  first  night ; 
it  is  now  tolerably  certain  that,  in  the  natural  course 
of  events,  she  will  escape  the  danger.  M.  Faure 
and  M.  Manoury  are  both  up  "in  the  part  of  the 
King,  and  have  sung  it  alternately.  The  latter  gen- 
tleman renders  it  merely  in  an  agreeable  and  satis- 
factory manner;  he  does  not  invest  it  with  the  ele- 
gance and  distinction  imparted  to  it  by  M.  Faure, 
who  is  a  master  of  his  audience  as  well  as  of  his 
voice,  and  manages  both  equally  well.  The  charac- 
ter, however,  does  not  posses.s  more  importance  than 
the  subordinate  characters  of  Agnes  Sorel,  Richard, 
Gaston,  and  Master  Jean.  But  for  M.  Faure's  inter- 
pretation of  it,  it  would  not  stand  out  more  strongly. 
For  Mdlle.  Darani,  MM.  G.ailhard,  Salomon,  and 
Caron,  all  actors  of  merit,  who  do  not  spare  them- 
selves, strive  in  vain  to  work  their  respective  per- 
sonages into  the  first  rank  ;  the  author  has  certainly 
no  ground  of  complaint  against  them,  but  the  con- 
verse could  not  be  asserted  with  equal  truth. 

After  giving  my  opinion  of  the  author  and  the 
artists,  I  have  now  to  award  M.  Halanzier  his  due 
share  of  praise.  This  is  not  the  smallest,  for,  as  I 
said  when  I  commenced,  he  resolved  to  get  up,  with 
almost  royal  magnificence,  the  first  new  opera  pro- 
duced in  the  new  Operahouse.  The  scenery  is  most 
beautiful.  The  village  green  at  Domremy.the  ter- 
race in  the  j>ark  at  Cliinon.  commanding  the  valley 
of  the  Vienne,  the  dismantled  boulevard  under  the 
walls  of  Orleans,  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims,  and, 
above  all,  the  camp  below  Blois  at  sunrise,  with  the 
Loire  stretching  out  into  the  distance  till  it  is  lost 
to  sight,  are  pictures  painted  by  real  masters.  The 
costumes,  also,  designed  by  M.  Fremiet,  the  sculp- 
tor, are  exceedingly  rich,  and  the  armor  is  in  no 
way  inferior.  I  was  esiieci.ally  charmed  with  the 
fantastic  habiliments  of  the  King  of  the  Truands 
and  his  escort,  which  M.  Lacoste  must  have  cut  out 
from  some  series  of  Callot's.  Their  garments,  so 
truthful  and  so  amnsing,  even  suggested  to  me  the 

idea  that  comic  vestments — nay,  absolutely  rags 

might  be  turned  more  to  acciunt  than  they  are,  in- 
stead of  the  costumes  usually  worn  hy' dansenes, 
which  are  always  something  like  each  other,  what- 
ever pains  may  be  taken  to  introduce  variety  into 
them.  Adolpue  Jvluen. 


Church  Music  in  New  York. 

[From  the  Tribune,  April  2!),] 

UNUSIJAL    CIIANGKS    IX    CHOIRS HARD    TIMES    AND 

KESIHK  FOR  LESS  ELABORATE  .MUSIC  THE  CAUSES 

CONTESTS      FOR      VACANT      PO.SITION5 

TRESENT    MEMKERSIIIP    OF     THE 
rilOIRS. 

Probably  at  no  time  since  New  Y<irk  became  the 
centre  of  high  salaries  in  church  ch(»irs  have  there 
been  so  many  changes  as  there  will  be  during  the 
year  bi'ginning.  May  1.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  lit- 
tle difficulty  to  determine  the  reason  for  the  falling 
off  of  musical  appropriation,  and  the  consequent 
changes  in  the  membership  of  choirs.  The  firimary 
cause  is  the  "  hard  times."  Again,  the  argnments 
in  favor  of  volunteer  or  congregational  singing  have 
fletermined  several  chnrches  to  dis[)ense  with  a  quar- 
tet of  salaried  singers  altogether.  These  cau-^es 
have  thrown  out  of  employment  a  large  number  of 
singers,  including  many  of  the  favorites,  who  have 
given  up  their  situations  rather  than  submit  to  a 
reduction  of  salary.  But  their  places  have  been,  to 
a  great  extent,  filled  with  new  singers,  or  those 
whose  lack  of  repiitati(m  makes  it  p;olitic  to  accept 
such  salaries  as  may  be  offered,  and  the  conser|nence 
is  that  many  singers  who  have  been  prominently 
before  the  chnrch-going  public  have  been  obliged  at 
the  last  ininnteto  accept  much  lower  salaries  than 
heretofore  or  leave  their  positions. 

Although  a  few  committees  are  jet  holding  out, 
in  the  hope  of  securing  a  Titiens  or  a  Mario  at  the 
low  figures  induced  by  the  large  supply,  the  major- 
ity of  the  positions  are  now  filled,  and  the  sound  of 
the  musical  "trot ""  has  ceasel  As  an  illostration 
of  the  Music  Committee's  work,  take  the  "trots" 
which  have  just  broken  up  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin's 
C'hurch,  at  Fil'th-ave.  and  Forty-fifth-st.,  and  to 
which  the  greatest  pnblicity  has  been  given.  The 
position  of  soprano,  made  vacant  by  the  engage- 
ment at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  of  Miss  Thursby, 
was  eagerly  sought,  and  about  SD  singers  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  opj:H)rtiiriity  ff>r  a  practical  trial  in 
the  church.  The  announcement  of  the  first  even- 
ing's test  was  answered  by  a  crowded  house,  and 
when  the  request  was  made  that  all  thi.>se  desiring 
to  take  part  in  the  contest  should  remove  from  the 
bod\'  to  the  galler}'  of  the  church,  nearly  the  entire 
congregation  arose,  and  with  rolls  o(  mnsic  marched 
to  the  rapid  beatings  of  their  own  hearts  to  the 
seats  above.  For  three  hours  the  panorama  f>f  so- 
pranos passed  over  the  musical  disk  with  one  ener- 
vated organist  and  two  alternating  blow  boys  in 
the  background.  "Angels  ever  briglit  and  fair" 
appeared  to  be  the  favorite  selection,  and  when  it 
came  to  the  words.  "  take,  O  take  me,"  which  were 
delivered  with  all  the  pathos  denmnded  by  the  text, 
it  appeared  a  direct  and  touching  appeal  to  the 
hearts  and  pockets  of  the  committee.  Soon  after 
II  p.m.  a  fre-^h  orchestra  was  substituted,  and  it  was 
nearly  midnight  before  the  contest  was  adjourned 
until  another  evening. 

The  expenditures  for  church  music,  for  this  year, 
have  been  reduced,  as  a  general  rule,  one-third,  and 
in  many  cases  oneJialf,  from  last  year's  schedule. 
Whether  this  reduction  is  to  be  a  permanent  thing 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  result  will  be  watched 
with  much  interest  by  those  whose  princii>al  reven- 
ue i.s  thus  curtailed.  The  number  of  sneh  persons 
is  very  great.  At  Mr.  Wardwell's  agency,  the  ap- 
plicants for  situations  reached  nearly  200,  sufficient 
to  supply  50  churches  with  choirs  ;  and  a  single  ad- 
vertisement for  tenors  and  basses  was  responded  to 
by  about  130  persons.  The  general  reduction  of  sal- 
aries, with  the  ictrodnction  of  less  elaborate  mnsic, 
has  not  been  accomplished  without  more  or  less  in- 
ternal strife.  In  large  congregations  there  appears 
always  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  question 
of  church  music,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  present 
move  for  low  prices,  with  the  consequent  selectirin 
in  many  cases  of  less  prominent  singers,  has  not 
been  brought  about  without  much  debate.  In  one 
church  where  the  question  came  up  the  young  mem- 
bers, finding  they  wxu"e  about  to  lose  their  choir, 
swept  the  board  of  the  Music  Committee,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  had  served  for  years,  and  formed  a 
unanimous  committee  to  sustain  the  musical  prestige 
of  the  church.  The  majority  of  changes  from  choir 
to  congregational  singing  and  the  adoption  of  the 
volunteer  system  are  made  in  the  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  and  churches  other  than  Protestant  Episco- 
fial.  In  the  latter,  while  the  reduction  of  salaries 
h.as  been  effected,  music  plays  too  important  a  part 
to  admit  of  a  precentor  unaided  except  by  the  con- 
gregation. The  principal  choir  changes  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
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IN  protest-\:nt  episcopal  churches. 

At  Trinity  Cluirch  the  changes  have  been  very 
few,  it  beins  the  polity  of  the  corporation  to  malte 
them  as  sehlom  as  posiiMe.  The  style  of  the  music 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented  will  be  al- 
tered in  no  material  points.  Arthur  H.  Messitei^, 
as  heretofore,  will  be  the  organist  and  musical  di- 
rector, with  Henry  Carter  as  associate  organist. 
The  choir  comprises  15  treble,  5  alto,  6  tenor,  and 
5  bass  voices. 

At  St.  Paul's  Chapel  at  Broadway  and  Vcsey-st., 
tlie  music  is  rendered  by  a  double  quartet  of  mixed 
voices.  This  is  a  departure  from  the  usual  arrange- 
ment of  voices  in  the  Trinity  Chapels,  bi-ing  the 
only  place  wliere  a  chancel  choir  is  not  employed. 
The  choir  is  as  follows  :  Decani — Soprano,  Rebecca 
S.  Cook;  contralto,  CcciUa  A.  Kemble;  tenor, 
Ck-orge  Oswald  O'Reilly  ;  bass,  John  Palmer.  Can- 
tores — Soprano.  Sabrina  Doro ;  contralto,  Orella 
I).  Martin  ;  tenor,  Charles  Forster ;  bass,  Edward 
N  orris. 

At  St.  .John's  Chapel,  in  Varick-st...  the  death  of 
diaries  Kilward  IIor.sley  left  vacant  the  position  of 
organist,  which  is  now  filled  by  Oeo.  F.  Lejeune, 
formerly  organist  of  the  Antlion  Memorial  Cluirch 
in  West  Forty-eighth-st.  In  the  interval  pn-ceding 
the  selection  "of  Mr.  Lejeune  the  position  was  filled 
by  F.  W.  Thurseh  of  trinity  Church  choir,  a  pupil 
of  Mr.  Messiter.  The  music  will  be  of  the  sarne 
character  as  heretofore,  the  strength  of  the  choir 
remaining  about  the  same. 

W.ilter  B.  Gilbert  is  still  retained  as  organist  and 
director  of  music  at  Trinity  Chapel,  in  Fifth-st., 
near  Broadway,  and  there  is  nothing  to  note  in  re- 
gard to  anj-  change  in  the  musical  services. 

After  two  years  absence  at  the  Church  of  the  Ho- 
ly Trinity,  Samuel  P.  Warren  returns  to  Grace 
Church,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  make  the  music  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  services,  as  under  his  form- 
er leadership.  From  the  choir  at  the  Holy  Trinity 
he  brings  Mr.  Sohst,  and  the  position  of  soprano, 
which  during  the  past  year  has  been  successively 
filled  by  Mrs.  Ketcham  and  Mine.  Brignoli,  has 
bten  secured  by  Miss  llubbell.  The  choir  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Soprano",  Miss  Iila  Hubbell  ;  contralto.  Miss 
Anna  Drasdil ;  tenor,  Geo.  Simpson  ;  bass,  Adolph 
Sohst. 

At  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Forty- 
second  st,  and  JIadison-ave.,  there  will  be  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  musical  system.  Since  its  or- 
ganization, tlie  choir.  ineUuling  Mine.  Salvotti,  Mrs. 
Davidson,  and  Mr.  Sohst.  together  witli  a  large 
chorus,  has  been  under  the  direction  of  S.  P.  War- 
ren. Joseph  H.  Guild,  Mr.  Warren's  former  assist- 
ant, will  be  the  organist,  while  the  choir,  consisting 
of  volunteer  singers  only,  will  be  led  by  Mr.  Per- 
kins, who  will  also  take  charge  of  the  social  meet- 
ings as  precentor.  Tile  absence  of  Mr.  Warren 
probably  will  not  interfere  with  the  organ  concerts 
with  which  his  name  has  been  associated  for  the 
last  two  seasons.  A  strong  desire  has  been  ex- 
pressed to  the  effect  that  the}'  be  continued  each 
season,  alth(Migh  there  appears  a  determination  to 
place  the  concerts  upon  a  somewiiat  more  popular 
basis. 

At  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  at  Madison-ave. 
and  Tliirty-fifth-st.,  an  entire  change  has  taken 
place,  not  so  much  from  economy,  it  is  intimated, 
as  a  desire  for  less  elaborate  music.  The  church 
has  been  prominent  among  those  making  music  a 
specialty,  and  the  present  experiment  is  to  be  tried 
in  answer  to  a  rerpiest  from  thi)se  of  the  congreija 
tion  desiring  less  ambition  in  the  organ  loft.  The 
choir  is  as  follows:  Soprano,  Miss  Harding;  con- 
tralto. Miss  Metier;  tenor.  Mr.  Harvey;  bass,  F.G. 
Bourne  ;  organist.  Carl  Walters. 

At  St.  Marks  Church,  at  Stnyvesant-st.  and  Sec- 
ondave..  during  the  coming  year,  the  music  will  be 
rendered  by  a  tlouble  quartet,  under  the  direction  of 
the  organist,  Mr.  lieames.  Dr.  Hills,  whose  name 
appears  as  tenor  in  the  first  quartet,  will  join,  in  a  few 
weeks,  the  choir  at  the  Dutch  Reformed  Cluirch  at 
Fifth-ave.  and  Forty-eighth-st.  The  membership  of 
the  choir  is  as  follows:  First  quartet — Soprano. 
Madame  Dowland  ;  contralto.  Miss  Jennie  Dicker- 
son  ;  tenor.  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Hills;  hass.  Otto  D.  Leh- 
man. Second  quartet — Soprano,  Miss  Rachel  Sani- 
uids  ;  contralto.  Miss  Gertie  Emanuel ;  tenor.  Col. 
Ward;  bass,  Horace  Ilowland;  organist,  William 
E.  Beanies. 

There  has  been  a  comjilete  revolution  at  the 
Church  of  the  Atonement,  at  Madison-ave.  and 
Twenty-eighth-st.  Miss  Rosburgh  comes  from  Mr. 
Bristow's  choir  at  Zion  Church,  and  the  contralto 
and  tenor  from  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation.  The 
choir  is   made   up  as  follows :   Sojirano,   Miss   Ida 


Rosburgh ;  contralto,  Mrs.  Russell ;  tenor,  Frank 
Guild:  bass,  F.  is'eilson  (or  substitute);  organist, 
Mr.  Fitzsinimons. 

The  choir  of  Calvary  Church,  at  Fourthave.  and 
Twenty-firstst.,  is  so  s<ddom  in  want  of  a  meiniier 
that  when  the  jiosition  of  soprano  became  vacant 
this  Sprini  there  was  an  ea;rer  company  desirous  of 
filling  it.  Miss  Wood  from  the  Church  of  the  Atone- 
ment Was  the  fortunate  candidate.  With  this  ex- 
ception, the  members  remain  the  same  as  for  inany 
years  past,  as  follows  :  Soprano.  Miss  Sarah  Wood  ; 
contralto.  Mrs.  Payne;  tenor,  Mr.  Thatcher;  bass, 
Mr.  Bostwick  ;  organist,  Joseph  Mosenthal. 

Two  new  voices  have  come  into  the  choir  at  St. 
Thomas's  Church,  at  Fift.vthird-st.  and  Fifth-ave., 
Miss  Lehmann  and  Mr.  Wilkie  retiring.  The  latter 
will  probably  go  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Nichols,  his  suc- 
cessor, was  for  a  few  months  tenor  in  the  choir  at 
the  Church  ol  the  Holy  Trinity.  George  Wm.  War- 
ren retains  the  leadership,  and  will  have  the  usual 
double  chorus  in  connection  with  the  quartet,  the 
membership  of  which  is  as  follows  :  Soprano,  Mrs. 
Gulager ;  contralto,  Mi^s  Wynant ;  tenor.  Chas. 
Xichols  ;  bass,  Thos.  P.  Wickcs;  organist,  Geo.  Win. 
Warren. 

Owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  s.ilnries  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  choir  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  .at 
Mailison-ave.  antl  East  Forty-foiirth-st.,  it  was 
thought  at  one  lime  that  there  would  be  a  change 
in  the  )irineipal  quartet ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as 
all  the  solo  singers  remain.  The  quartet  com]iris- 
es:  Soprano,  Mrs.  Imogene  Brown  ;  contralto,  Mrs. 
Anna  Buckley  Hills;  tenor.  H.  A.  BiscliofT;  bass, 
Franz  Remmertz.  Mr.  Carl  Walters.  Gen.  Dodge's 
former  assistant  at  the  organ,  goes  to  the  Church 
of  the  Incarnation,  at  Madison  ave.  and  Thirty- 
fifth-st. 

The  choir  of  St,  Sfephen's  Cluirch,  in  West  Forty- 
sixth-st.,  is  composed  as  follows :  Sojirano,  Miss 
Georgie  Blackman  ;  contralto.  Miss  ,Iulia  Long; 
tenor.  R.  P.  Graham  ;  bass,  S.  Thompson  ;  organist, 
J.  P.  Jardine. 

The  membership  of  the  choir  of  St.  Clement's 
Cluirch.  in  West  Tliird-st-,  will  be  as  follows:  So- 
I)rano.  Miss  .'Vnuie  Graham  ;  contralto,  Miss  Susie 
England  ;  tenor.  Benj.  C.  Xash  ;  bass,  C.  C.  Wil- 
liams;  organist.  G.  J.  Tattam. 

.\t  St.  .Vnn's  Church,  on  Eighteenth  st..  near 
Fifth  ave.,  the  quartet  c:ives  ]dace  to  a  chorus  choir 
largelv  composed  of  members  of  the  coiigre;rat.ion, 
under  the  direction  of  James  Mnclaury.  organist. 

.\t  St.  George's  Church,  at  Rutherford  place  and 
Ea^t  Sixteenth  St.,  Dr.  S.  Austen  Pearce  will  suc- 
ceed W.  F.  Williams  as  organist.  Under  the  hit- 
ter's direction,  the  music  was  rendered  by  a  chan- 
cel choir,  from  which  the  organization  known  as 
the  Young  .\|iolli>  Club  was  made  up.  It  is  under- 
stood to  be  S\r.  William's  intention  to  travel  with 
the  club.  Dr.  IVarce  will  change  the  character  of 
the  music  by  forming  a  mixed  vrdunteer  chorus  of 
about  .50  voices.  A  limited  number  ol  these  singers 
mav  receive  a  nominal  salary,  although  no  pretense 
in  this  direction  is  made.  The  music  will  be  prin- 
cipally choral  in  its  nature,  with  very  little  solo 
siniring. 

Zion  Church,  at  Thirty-eighth-st.  and  Madison- 
ave.,  ch.inges  the  number  of  singers  in  its  choir 
from  four  to  eight.  The  old  quartet  is  scattered. 
Mrs.  Anderson  (^lis^  Barron)  alone  remaining.  Mr. 
Bristow.  as  organist,  still  retains  the  leadership. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Saviour,  on  Twenty-fifth- 
st.,  between  Madison  and  Fourth  aves..  retains  the 
present  choir  as  follows:  S-tprano.  Miss  L.  C. 
Thoiiqison  :  contralto.  Miss  J.  C.  Smith  ;  tenor.  Mr. 
IT.  A.  Maas ;  bass,  Mr.  G.  P.  Warner;  organist, 
Miss  A.  F.  Lehman. 

THE  ROMAN    r.^TlIOLIC    CIirRCHES, 

The  elianges  for  tlie  rominq:  vear  will  lie  ver>'  much 
less  marked  iu  tlie  Roman  Catholic  C'liurclies  than  in 
others.  The  meml>ers!iip  of  the  principal  choirs,  as  a 
general  thing,  will  remain  the  same,  while  the  appropri- 
ations for  music  are  also  unchanged.  The  majority  of 
these  churches  make  their  singers'  contracts  from  month 
to  month.  St.  Peter's  Church  and  the  Church  of  the 
Xativitj*  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Several  have  vol- 
unteer choirs,  amnng  which  may  he  meniionerl  the 
Church  of  the  Transtiguration,  at  Mott  and  Fark-sts.; 
St.  Brirlgefs  Church,  at  Avenue  15  and  Eighth-st. ;  St. 
Gahriel's  Church,  at  No.  312  Eist  Thirty-seventh-st. ; 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  at  Xo.  505  E;ist 
Fourteenth-st.,  and  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  West  Fif- 
teenth-st. 

H.  L.  Danforth,  the  organist,  retains  the  leadership  of 
the  music  at  St.  Stephen's  Church  in  East  Twenty-eighth- 
st.  Madame  Brignoli,  the  soprano  (hiring  .a  portion  of 
last  year,  was  a  member  of  Grace  Church  choir  the  last 


of  the  season.  Her  place  at  St.  Stephen's  has  been  filled 
by  several  applicants,  wlio  come  and  go  from  month  to 
month.  The  contralto  is  Miss  A.  Munier,  the  tenor  Mv 
Telle,  and  the  bass  Sig.  Bacelli. 

At  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Barclay-st.,  the  regular  choir 
consists  of  a  quane*  although  on  church  holidays  an 
orchestra  and  a  female  chorus  connected  with  the  society 
lend  tlieir  aid.  At  present,  the  position  of  tenor  is  va- 
cant, anil  m.ay  not  be  filleil  until  Fall.  The  membership 
is  as  follows  :'  Soprano,  Mrs.  Louis.a  I\I.  Easton  ;  contral- 
to, Mrs.  Joseph  Ford;  tenor,  [vacant};  bass,  ilatthew  J. 
Btandt;  organist,  Wm.  F.  i'echer. 

The  choir  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  at  Mott  and  Prince 
sts  ,  also  has  the  airl  of  a  volunteer  musical  organization 
on  festival  occasions.  The  music  is  under  the  direction 
of  Gust.avns  Schmitz.  The  choir,  which  remains  un- 
changed with  the  exception  of  contralto,  is  as  follows: 
Soprano,  ^Ide.  Bredelii;  contralto,  Matlame  Uiiger;  ten- 
or, Hermann  Bersin;  hass,  C.  F.  Urchs;  organist,  Gusta- 
vus  Schmitz. 

At  St.  Ann's  Church,  at  No.  112  East  Twelfth-st.,  the 
choir  is  made  up  as  follows  ;  i^opraiio,  Mi>s  Corradi ;  con- 
tralto. Miss  Octavia  Gomien  :  teiKir,  ]SIr.  Komeyn ;  bass, 
A,  C.  Blum;  organist,  L.  Dacliauer. 

The  choir  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  at  No  46  Sec- 
ond-ave  .  is  as  follows:  Soprano.  Miss  F.  Rokohl ;  con- 
tralto. Madame  F.  Levy;  leiuir.  .\.  I)ehnhoff;  bass,  ^Iv. 
H.  Hadden:  ortranist,  Hcnrv  Greiner. 

At  the  Church  of  the  Kpiphnny.  at  No.  373  Second- 
ave,,  the  choir  li.as  the  following  members:  Sojirano, 
Mrs.  Treadway;  contr:ilro.  not  to  be  tilled;  tenor,  Mr. 
Wiegand;  bass,  ."Mr.  Hoffman;  org;inist,  Frederick  D.a- 
vis. 

cnrRciiES  OF  other  denomiv.^tions. 
The  choir  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  has  been  com- 
jdetely  remodeled.  Formerly,  under  the  direction  of  G. 
G.  Kockwond.  the  music  was  rendered  by  a  double  quar- 
tet, of  which  Miss  Finch  is  the  only  remaining  member. 
AVhen  it  was  found  that  Miss  Beebe  could  no*:  be  secured 
to  fill  the  quartet  of  English  glee  singers,  Miss  Thursby 
was  offered  the  position.  Miss  Thursby  receives  S3, 000 
for  her  services  at  the  Tabcrn.aclc  the  comjig  year,  be- 
sides the  necessary  hotel  accommodations  on  Sunday, 
and  a  carriage  to  and  from  Williamsburgh.  'I'lie  full 
choir  is  as  f(rlIows:  Soprano.  Miss  Emma  C.  Thursby; 
contralto,  Miss  Louise  Finch;  tenor,  J.  R.  Nilsen  ;  bass, 
George  E.  -Viken;  organist,  Mrs.  Cllristopher. 

Two  changes  have  occurred  in  the  choir  of  the  Colle- 
giate Reformed  Ilutch  Church,  .at  Fifth-ave.  .and  Forty- 
eighth-sr.  Miss  Brainard  and  Mr.  ICamping  being  suc- 
ceeded by  .Miss  Tallman  and  Mr.  Hills.  The  qu.artet 
will  be  .as  follows:  Soprano,  Miss  Mar>- Tallman;  con- 
tralfn.  Mrs.  Harvey  Mitchell;  tenor,  .\rthur  Hills;  bass, 
Henry  Sclnvicardi;  organist,  .Myiiui  .\.  Ward. 

.\t  the  Chun  h  of  the  Covenant,  at  Park-ave.  and  Thir- 
ty-fiflh-st.,  with  theexceptioiiof  the  contralto,  there  has 
been  a  comjiletc  change  in  the  choir.  The  soprano  of 
last  year,  Sfiss  H;dl.  was  the  successful  candidate  at  the 
contest  at  Dr.  Chapin's.  Messrs.  Rockwood  and  I.,um- 
bard  are  old  members  of  the  Ilro.adway  Tabernacle  choir. 
Mr.  Grant,  the  organist,  goes  to  the  Swedenborgian 
Church  on  Thirty-fifth-st.,  lietween  P;irk  and  Lexington 
aves.  Last  season  the  org;tn  w;is  removed  from  the  rear 
of  the  church  to  a  positicin  b.ack  of  the  minister.  The 
change  is  said  to  have  been  one  unfavorable  to  the  sing- 
ers, as  the  arrangement  does  not  allow  a  distinct  hear- 
ing of  the  instrument,  making  it  a  m.atter  of  same  rtifli- 
culty  to  keep  the  key.  Tlie  choir  is  as  follows :  Soprano, 
Miss  Kate  E.  Stark;  contralto.  Miss  Louise  H.  Kemlo; 
tenor,  Geo.  G.  Rockwood ;  bass,  Jules  Lumbanl ;  organ- 
ist, Freeman  (iediiey. 

At  the  West  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Fm-ty-second-st., 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth-aves.  the  quartet  remains  the 
same  as  Last  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  contralto, 
who  comes  from  the  Swedenborgian  Church  choir.  The 
membership  is  as  follows:  Soprano,  Miss  Henrietta 
Beebe;  contr.alto,  Miss  Lizzie  Foster;  tenor,  Theodore 
Toedt;  bass,  Reinhold  L.  Herman;  organist,  P.  A. 
Schnecker. 

The  choir  of  \\\  Souls'  Church,  at  Fourth-ave.  and 
Twentieth-st..  is  as  follows:  Soprano.  Miss  C.  A.  Hew- 
lett; contralto.  Miss  E.  A.  Davis;  tenor,  N.  B.  Wood  ■ 
bass.  .\.  E.  Stolldard;  organist.  C.  E.  Daniels.  ' 

At  the  Hrick  Church,  at  Fifth-ave,  and  Thirtv  fcventh- 
st.,  the  choir  of  last  year  will  reui:iin,.a.s  follows:  Sopra- 
no, .Mrs.  Danforth  [Miss  Hamlin] :  ccmtralto,  .Miss  Mar>' 
Jewett:  tenor,  Mr.  Vail;  bass,  .Mr.  Danforth;  organhst 
Carvl  I'lorio.  * 


AX  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church, on  Sccond-ave..  be- 
tween Tenth  and  Eleventh-sts,,  a  volunteer  choir,  made 
up  of  the  members  of  the  congreg:ition.  will  take  the 
idace  of  the  quartet. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Armitage's  Church,  at  Fifth-ave  ,  and 
Forty-si.xth-st.,  retains  last  year's  choir,  .as  follows: 
Soprano.  Miss  Miio'  Adams:  contralto,  Miss  Crane;' 
tenor,  George  E.  Eddy;  bass,  E.  Gilbert;  organist,  t'. 
Mann. 

AVitli  the  exception  of  soprano,  the  choir  at  the  Rev. 
Dr.  P.ooth's  church,  at  Cniversity-place  and  Tenth-st.I 
remains  the  same  as  last  year.  .\s  now  organized  it  in- 
cludes: Soprano.  :\Irs.  Smith  [Miss  AVheeler];  contralto. 
Miss  S.  M.  Gordon:  tenor,  David  Siinms;  bass,  Alfred' 
May;  organist,  William  Smith, 

The  (juartet  choir  of  the  Church  of  the  >ressiah  at 
P.ark-ave.  and  Thirty-fourth-st..  was  broken  up  in  Janu- 
ary, since  which  time  the  music  h.as  been  led  bv  a  sopra- 
no' and  bass.  It  is  the  intention  to  have,  during  the  com- 
ing vear,  either  a  precentor  or  volunteer  chorus,  proba- 
bly the  latter. 
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At  the  .lowisli  f<ynaf;oc:no,  at  Losinpcton-avp.  ami  Fiftv- 
flfth-st.,  thp  choir  m(>m\)ersliip  will  Im  ns  follows:  f^o- 
prano.  Mrs.  Arltcrmann  aiul  Misa  TliTosa  Wcrnoko; 
ronlraUo.  Miss  M  irv  Wonioko  and  Mrs.  Holl.rool!  ;  tr<nor, 
Mr.  lirooks  and  W.  Ttaumanu  ;  liasa,II.  lladcn  andClias. 
Wernoko;  organist,  Hrnry  Oroiner. 

At  the  Tcnipln  rii'tli-KI,  at  I,oxinp;ton-avc.  and  Sixty- 
third-st.,  the  i-hoir  is  composed  as  follows:  Soprano, 
Mrs.  Francos  TIess,  Mrs.  Wipand  apd  Mrs.  (lohn  ;  con- 
tralto, Mrs.  T.  H.  Schulz  and  Miss  E.  Urclis;  tenor.  C. 
PrtueKCr  and  Mr.  Kiedel ;  bass,  A.  C.  Blnm  and  Mr. 
Urchs. 

The  choir  in  the  Madison  Sqnare  Presliytcrian  Chnrch 
is  one  of  those  mentioned  as  niakinq:  few.  if  anv.  chanffea 
from  year  to  year.  The  memliershii>  is  as  follows :  So- 
prano, Miss  Anna  Simon  ;  contralto,  Miss  Henne;  tenor, 
Chaales  Fritsch;  bass,  Herman  Trose;  organist,  W.  K. 
Bassford. 

At  the  Chnrch  of  the  Divine  Paternity,  at  Flfth-ave. 
and  Forty-fitth-st..  the  choir  still  remains  incomplete, 
the  tenor  not  vet  havintr  been  supplied.  The  choir  is 
aa  follows:  Soprano,  Miss  Mapilie  E.  Hall;  contralto, 
Mrs.  Ashford;  bass,  Geo.  C.  Dcyo;  org:inist,  A.  J. 
llolden. 

PRECENTORS. 

One  very  common  mode  of  retrenchment  is  to  give  up 
the  salaried  quiirtet  altosether  .ami  engage  a  precentor 
to  lead  the  congrcg.ation.  This  arrangement  is  satisf.ac- 
tory  alike  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  have  their  singing 
done  by  proxy  and  to  those  who  desire  a  curtailment  of 
expenses. 

At  the  Rev.  nr.  Hall's  Church,  at  Fifth-ave.  andFift,v- 
fifth-'^t.,  Mr.  Nilsen's  pbice  is  taken  by  Dr.  Arthur  A. 
II  irrows.  formerly  tenor  of  Zion  Church.  George  F.  Sar- 
gent remains  at  the  Church  of  theDisciiiles,  at  Martison- 
ave  and  East  Fortv  fifth-st.,  and  .Toseph  .lewett  is  re- 
tained at  Dr.  Oriiiiston's  Church,  at  Fifth-ave.  and 
Twenty-ninth-st.  At  the  Thirteenth  Street  Presbyterian 
Cluircii,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh-aves.  [Br.  Burch- 
ard's],  Mr.  William  Tobias,  formerly  tenor  at  Dr.  Cha- 
pin's,  will  lead  the  singing.  At  the  Swedenborgian 
Church,  Thirty-flfth-st..  between  Lexington  and  Park- 
aves.,  Ch.arlesRoot.  as  precentor,  will  take  the  place  of 
the  salaried  quartet. 

EROOKLYS    CUfRCnES. 

High  salaries  in  Brooklyn  choirs  have  suffered  about 
as  much  as  those  in  the  churches  in  this  city.  So  far  as 
can  be  discovered  there  is  only  one  instance  where  an 
increase  of  appropriation  can  be  noted  —  at  the  Re- 
formed Church  on  Harrison-st.  The  choir  at  this 
church  is  as  follows:  Soprano,  Miss  Ella  Coddington; 
contralto,  Miss  Mary  Jefferson;  tenor.  Fr.ank  Marc- 
wakl;  bass,  Stanley  Williamson ;  organist,  W.  B.Tre- 
main. 

At  Dr.  Cuyler's  church,  where  last  year  there  was  an 
expensive  quartet,  the  choir  will  consist  of  a  volunteer 
chorus. 

The  Church  of  the  Holv  Trinity  h.as  secured  the  follow- 
ing  quartet:  Soprano,  Miss  Holcoml);  contralto.  Miss 
Johanna  Lehman;  tenor,  George  EUard;  bass,  Mr. 
V.ausrhn;  organist,  S.  B.  Whitelev. 

At  St.  James's  Church  the  choir  will  consist  of  the 
usual  salaried  quartet  and  volunteer  chorus;  and  in  the 
majority  of  the  other  churches  the  only  chanpe  will  be  a 
geiieral" reduction  from  the  old  scale  of  salaries. 

Finding  that  the  position  of  tenor  would  be  vacant, 
Sir.  Camp,  the  le.ader  of  Plymouth  Church  choir,  was 
empowered  by  the  Music  Committee  to  send  to  England 
for  a  sinner.  The  gentleman  selected  is  said  to  have  been 
successful  as  a  concert  singer,  although  his  fame  anil 
name  have  not  reached  the  public  ear  in  this  city.  This 
gentleman  docs  not  take  the  position  until  September, 
anil  it  is  understood  that  Eugene  Clark  will  be  the  sub- 
stitute during  the  Summer.  The  chorus  will  be  contin- 
ued as  heretofore. 


gluigl/s  lounuii  of  Ulusic. 
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The  Oratorio  Week. 

{Concluded.) 
It  speaks  well  for  the  enterprise  and  I)i<;li  artis- 
tic purpose  of  our  time-honored  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  that  they  could  close  tliis  season  with  a  no- 
ble Oratorio  of  Handel  never  before  attempted  here, 
immediately  after  so  successful  a  prodnction  of 
Bacli's  Passion  Music.  Joshua,  an  oratorio  in  the 
same  liigli  lieroic  strain  with  Judas  Marcabc^ns,  had 
its  first  performance  before  a  Boston  audience,  wliicii 
tilled  the  Music  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Sun- 
daj-,  April  16.  Lil;e  most  of  Handel's  oratorios,  the 
score,  as  it  was  left  by  him,  was  very  incomplete 
and  sketch}' ;  many  instrumental  parts  were  want- 
ing to  fill  out  the  harmony ;  he  could  provide  for 
that  himself  when  he  presided  over  the  performance 
at  the  organ  ;  but  that  to  musicians  of  our  day  is  a 
lost  art.  Accordingly  there  had  to  be  done  for  it 
— what  Judas  itaccabceiis  still  so  sadly  needs — what 
Mozart   did  for   the  Messiah,  what  Franz  did   for 


Bach's  Passion  Music — the  work  of  completing  the 
instrumentation  by  another  hand  ;  and  that  could 
only  be  entru.sted  to  a  musician  of  the  highest  order, 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  those  old  mas- 
ters and  at  homo  in  the  whole  stjde  and  feeling  of 
the  works  in  question.  Happily  in  tlie  present  case 
this  service  had  been  rendered  by  the  Dresden  Ka- 
jiellmcister,  .lulius  Uictz,  (formerly  Mendelssohn's 
successor  at  Leipzig),  who  had  furnished  additional 
orchestral  parts  for  wind  instruments  for  a  perform- 
ance of  Joshua  at  the  Diisseldorf  festival  in  1841. 
Tli«  AiJvertiscr  of  the  day  before  the  performance,  in 
a  brief  communication  evidently  from  the  President 
of  the  Society,  shows  how  a  copy  was  obtained. 

Dr.  Robert  Franz,  the  well-known  composer,  who 
is,  perlia])s,  of  all  musicians,  liest  qualified  to  judge 
in  such  a  matter,  has  a  liiirh  ojiinion  of  Rietz's  work, 
and  it  was  from  him  that  Mr.  Otto  Drescl  borrowed 
the  ]iarts  that  he  mi:rht  have  them  copied  expressly 
for  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  tliey  will  add  greatly  to  the  effect  of 
the  oratorio,  which  will  doubtless  attract  a  larire 
audience.  The  society  also  owes  to  Mr.  Presel's 
intercession  the  additional  (^arts  to  Handel's 
"  Messiah."  composed  by  Robert  Franz  to  com- 
plete those  written  by  Moz:irt.  I>r.  Franz  had  un- 
dertaken tills  work  some  years  ago,  but  had  laid  it 
aside  to  be  finished  at  a  future  day.  When  re- 
quested to  do  so  for  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Socie- 
ty by'  the  board  of  management,  through  Mr. 
Dresel,  he  resumed  his  labors,  and  the  result  has 
become  the  exclusive  property  of  the  society.  At 
Christmas,  or  perhaps  even  at  an  earlier  date,  the 
Boston  ])uMic  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  "Messiah  "  as  it  has  never  been  heard 
elsewhere,  enriclied  not  only  by  the  additional 
accompaniments  of  Mozart,  but  also  iiy  those  of  Dr. 
Franz,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  Handel's  music 
and  profound  respect  for  his  genius  assure  us  tliat 
he  has  worked  in  the  spirit  of  Handel,  and  has  add- 
ed only  that  which  will  enhance  the  beauties  of  his 
most  sublime  creation. 

Joshua,  fllthough  not  to  be  ranked  with  Handel's 
greatest  oratorios,  contains  several  of  his  grandest 
and  most  graphic  choruses,  some  arias  of  great 
beauty,  as  well  as  some  of  a  heroic  and  inspiring 
strain ;  and  it  abounds  in  recitative  (perhaps  a 
weariness  to  some)  which  is  always  fine,  discrimi- 
nating, eloquent  and  true  to  situation  and  to  char- 
acter. Its  m.artial  and  heroic  strain  is  well  relieved 
by  tender  passages  of  love.  Some  parts  of  the  ear- 
lier choruses,  like  :  "  In  wat'ry  heaps  affrighted 
Jordan  rolled,"  remind  one  of  the  more  massive, 
but  in  idea  not  grander,  double  choruses  in  Israel 
in  Ecnipl.     There  are  no  double  choruses  in  Joshua. 

The  work  itself,  as  well  as  the  perfoimance  on 
the  wliole,  proved  more  acceptable  than  had  been 
commonly  anticipated.  Indeed  it  was  ILstened  to 
throughout  with  every  sign  of  pleasure  ;  and  we 
think  it  will  be  welcomed  whenever  it  shall  be  again 
announced,  ^ye  borrow  from  the  Globe  an  account 
of  the  performanoc  ''vliich  agrees  well  in  the  main 
with  our  own  impressions. 

"  Joshua."  while  lacking  the  inspirational  power 
and  sublitnity  that  saturate  and  glorify  "  Tlie  Mes- 
siah," is  }-et  less  ponderous  than  "  Samson,"  and 
more  symmetrical  than  "  Judas  Maccabeus."  The 
martial  character  of  the  story,  which  is  fully  as- 
serted in  the  music,  is  most  happily  tempered  by  the 
all-pervading  religious  sentiment,  and  there  is  not  a 
dull  moment  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  In 
thefiist  part,  which  illustrates  the  preparation  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel  fur  battle,  the  episode  of  the 
meeting  of  Achsah  ami  Othniel  is  given  sucli  prom- 
inence as  to  make  it  the  feature  of  this  portion  of 
the  work.  Achsah  is  introduced  in  the  plainlive 
air,  "  Oh  !  who  can  tell,  oh  !  who  can  hear  of  Egypt 
and  not  shed  a  tear  ?  "  Hearing  Othniel's  praises, 
she  fancies  the  sweet  compliments  come  from  the 
birds  of  the  forest,  and  sings,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  flute,  an  exquisite  song,  "Hark,  'tis  the  lin- 
net." Then,  meeting  with  Othniel,  tliey  together 
sing  a  love  duo  in  tlie  pastoral  style,  "  Our  limpid 
streams  with  freedom  flow."  Tlieir  wooing  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  trumpet  call,  and  the  first  part 
closes  with  a  grand  chorus,  "  May  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven  attend  him." 


At  the  openinsT  of  the  second  part  occurs  ihf^ pirr.e 
dc  resis/auce  of  the  work,  the  solo  (tenor)  and  cho- 
rus, "  Olory  to  God."  Some  passages  in  this  num- 
ber, notably  the  jihrase,  "The  naf  ions  tremble."  have 
scarcely  been  excelled  even  by  Handel  in  his  most 
inspired  moments.  A  mairnificent  air  for  the  has-i, 
"See  the  raijin^-  flames  arise,"  follows,  which  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  chorus,  "Almighty  ruler  of  the  skies," 
whidi  describes  the  miracnlous  jiassage  over  .loribin. 
A  superb  recitative  .accompanies  Joslina's  invocation 
to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  chcrus,  "Behold!  the  lis- 
tening sun  the  voice  obeys  "  forms  a  i/rand  climax  to 
the  second  part.  The  third  and  closing  part  fairly 
bristles  with  Gjeins.  Besides  the  well  known  ba'9 
air,  "  .Shall  I  in  Mamre's  fertile  plains."  and  then  the 
not  unfamiliar  sojirano  air.  "  Oh,  had  [  Jubal's  lyre." 
occurs  a  fine  aria,  "Place  danger  around  me."  for  the 
contralto,  a  sublime  chorale,  "Father  of  Mercy,"  and 
the  great  chorale  from  Judas,*  ".See  the  conquering 
liero  comes,"  which  is  introduced  to  ceb'brate  the 
triumjih  of  young  Othniel.  From  this  outline  of 
some  of  its  features  it  must  be  evident  tlial  the 
work  is  of  exceptional  variety  and  interest,  afford- 
ing soloists  and  chorus  rich  opportunities,  which, 
in  the  performance  last  night,  were  not  slishted. 

The  leading  soprano  part  was  snng  by  Mme.  Van 
Z.vxDT.  This  artist's  style  is  not  entirely  suited  to 
oratorio,  and.  in  some  of  her  solos,  she  was  not 
especially  successful  ;  aliieit  she  sang  her  music 
carefully  and  conscientiously.  Her  rendering  of 
"Oil,  who  can  tell,"  was  wanting  in  the  depth  of 
feeling  which  the  piece  demands,  and  in  "  Hark  !  'tis 
the  linnet,"  there  w.as  a  lack  of  that  delicacy  and 
naiveti?  for  which  the  mu.sic  called.  In  "  Oh  !  ha  1  I 
Jubal's  lyre,"  nothing  was  wanting  ;  for  the  piece 
was  exactly  fitted  to  her  brilliant  style,  and  she  won 
a  hearty  encore.  Miss  Piiillipps  as  Othniel  justified 
the  title  that  has  aptly  been  bestowed  upon  iier  by 
an  eminent  critic,  of  the  most  emotional  singer 
America  has  produced.  All  her  music  was  impres- 
sively rendered,  especially  the  difficult  aria  in  the 
third  part,  "  Place  danger  around  me."  Mr.  M.\.\s 
has  never  appeared  to  better  advantage  than  in 
Joshua.  He  touched  the  opening  notes  of  "  Haste, 
Israel,  haste,"  rather  torpidly,  but  made  up  for  this 
sliglit  delinquency  by  taking  a  splendid  high  note 
.at  the  end  of  the  piece,  and  in  his  recitative,  "  Oh, 
thou  bri^-ht  orb,"  rose  to  a  very  high  point  of  lyric 
power.  Mr.  John  F.  Wixcii  is  entitled  to  warm 
commendation  for  his  singing  of  the  bass  part,  Ca- 
leb, which  he  assumed  at  very  short  notice,  owing 
to  the  continued  illness  of  Mr.  M.  W.  Wliitnev. 
The  audience  was  in  full  sympathy  with  Mr,  Winch 
in  his  trj'ing  position,  but  his  efforts  called  for  no 
indulgence.  His  principal  air,  "  See  the  raging 
flames,"  was  magnificently  given.  Miss  S.\rah  C. 
Fisher  merits  favorable  mention  for  her  good  work 
in  recitative. 

To  the  chorus  belongs  much  of  the  splendid  suc- 
cess attained.  Considering  that  the  work  was 
entirely  unfamiliar,  the  choral  performance  was 
marvellous  in  its  uniform  smoothness  and  power. 

Artists  might  well  learn  useful  lessons  of  this 
chorus  in  the  great  art  of  mnsical  expression.  The 
orchestra  was,  not  unnaturally,  a  little  timorous  at 
times  and  left  the  chorus  to  do  the  brunt  of  the 
work.  Mr.  Zerraux  held  thejbaton,  and  kept  the 
chorus  up  with  his  usual  success.  He  was  honored 
with  a  delicate  but  significant  testimonial  from  the 
lady  m*'mbers  of  the  chorus,  in  the  form  of  a  beau 
tifnl  floral  lyre.  His  discovery  of  this  tribute,  which 
occurred  at  the  end  of  the  first  part,  created  a  most 
agreeable  sensation  in  the  chorus,  which  broke  forth 
into  quite  a  spontaneous  demonstration  of  applause. 


Mendelssohn's  "  Son  and  Stranger," 

A  charming  entertainment  was  that  devised  by 
certain  charitable  ladies,  and  given  in  the  fine  new 
hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Union  in  Boyls- 
ton  Street,  on  Thursda}-  evening  of  last  week,  before 
a  very  large  and  cultivated  audience  wdio  had  pur- 
chased tickets  privately  under  the  double  induce- 
ment of  artistic  pleasure  and  of  sympath)'  for  wantj 
Mendelssohn  composed  this  "  Liederspiel,"  or  oper- 
etta: Heinikehr  ans  dcr  Fremde,as  he  called  it,  dur- 
ing his  early  visit  to  England,  and  took  it  home 
with  him  to  Berlin,  to  be  performed  in  private  by 
his  relatives  and  friends  for  the  silver  wedding  of 
his  parents.  His  friend  Klingemann  prepared  tlie 
libretto,  which  contains  some  graceful  poetry,  and 
suitable  for  ballads,   arias,  trios,  choruses,  etc.,  as 

*  It  was  first  composed  for  Joshua,  and  afterwards 
adopted  into  Judas. — ed. 
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wfll  ns  ,1  plonty  of  spoken  dinlofrnp.  Tlie  English 
version  is  liy  Cliorley.  muleMnee  the  death  of  Men- 
delssolin,  wlio  kept  llie  otrering  saered  ami  refused 
to  malce  it  iniblic.  The  music  is  of  a  fresh,  simple, 
delicate  and  graceful  character,  thorou2:hly  musi- 
cian-like, and  always  trenial  an<l  imaginative; 
Dramatically  it  is  not  cxcitins.  but  it  is  interesting 
to  an  unsophisticated  taste.  Its  tone  is  pure  and 
innocent,  mingled  with  some  clever  droller}',  and  it 
is  full  of  fi-ruities.  We  could  not  help  comparing 
it  with  Cheruhini's  "  Water  Carrier,"  which  doubt- 
less the  young  Felix  knew  and  admired. 

The  ]>prformers  were  amateurs  and  volunteering 
artists,  Mr.  li.  J.  h\sa  conducting,  under  whose 
direction  the  performance  had  been  most  carefully 
prepared,  so  that  the  representation  of  the  work, 
both  musically  and  seenically,  was  complete.  The 
graceful  Overture,  in  the  first  theme  of  whicli  Men- 
delssohn said  he  made  his  filial  bow  before  his  par- 
ents, was  finely  jilayed  on  two  pianos  by  'Mr.  T.,ang, 
assisted  by  Mr.  P.\r.KER.  Mr.  IjEosimin  and  Mr. 
SuMNEK.  The  Soprano  part  (Lisbeth)  was  sunirand 
acted  with  exquisite  vivacity  and  grace  by  Miss 
Clar.^  DoitiA.  The  sad  and  anxious  part  of  the 
mother  (Ursula)  was  taken  by  Miss  Ita  Welsit, 
whose  sweet,  rich  and  expressive  vtuce  was  heard 
to  fine  advantage  in  the  opening  Romance,  and  in 
the  duet  aT»l  trios  later.  Mr.  Natha>'IEL  Criirns 
sang  the  tenor  part  (the  sou  and  stranger,  Ifer- 
mann)  very  s\v'ectly  and  showed  experience  in  act- 
ing. To  Dr.  Dri.[.  \ui)  wrs  assigned  tlie  comic  jiart 
ftf  tile  jiedlar,  Kauz,  who  did  it  admir:d>ly.  partieu- 
laidy  his  Jatyo  a/  fnrfotnin  9r>n\x  :  "  I  atu  a  roarner 
bold  and  gay."  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Ai'tiiorp  was  capitally 
made  up  for  the  respeetable  oM  Oe?*mau  Ma^'or,  and 
sang  his  one  note  in  tlie  Trio  doubtless  f]uite  as  well 
a?  the  composer's  l)rother-iu-law,  the  painter  Ilensel, 
for  whom  the  part  wag  written.  There  was  also  a 
watcliman  (Martir))  who  does  not  sinir.  but  ndd^  to 
the  iiicturesi|ueness  of  the  situation  (Mr.  T.  11.  Svi. 
liv.\n).  But  the  mitst  captivating  picture  was  the 
last  scene,  where  the  festive  chorus  came  in,  in  gay 
village  costumes;  their  siiigin;;  too  was  very  musi- 
cal and  satisfactory.  Altogellier  the  performance 
was  a  great  success  ;  the  only  drawtiack  l>fin:r.  w'e 
surnnse.  that  most  of  the  conip.-iny  found  so  much  of 
s])oken  dialogue  a  little  "  slow,"  Th(»  nccompani- 
mi'Uls  were  lieanlifullv  pl.-iyed  by  Mr.  Lnn;;-.  Mr. 
Leonhard  assistincr  bini  again  in  the  iutt'rludi" 
("ISight  and  Morning.") 


A  Week  of  Italian  Opera. 

We  have  hatl  no  better  operatic  cf^mbination  here 
during  the  past  season,  than  tliat  of  which  we  l»e- 
lievc  Miss  Adelaide  Puilmpi's  was  the  jirimc  mov- 
er, and  which  gave  six  pcrforuiances  last  week  at 
the  Boston  Theatre.  This  enterprise  on  the  ]>art  of 
Miss  Phillipps  was  prompted  in  a  great  measure  by 
her  strong  desire  to  fnrlher  the  artistic  career  of 
her  younger  sister.  Miss  Matiiilde  PiiiLi.iprs.  in 
whose  education  here  and  abroad  she  has  taken  so 
deep  an  in'erest.  and  of  whose  successes  on  the  lyr- 
ic staee  in  Eurojte  we  have  heard  so  much.  Shar- 
ina:  the  honors  with  these  sisters  was  the  prima 
donna  si>prano  of  the  troupe,  a  star  of  consequence 
elsewhere,  but  now  frreeted  here  for  the  first  time. 
Siirnora  Maria  Palmikri,  of  whom,  and  of  her  hus- 
band, also  of  tills  troupe,  we  read  : 

Slie  was  lirtrn  in  London,  init  althouijli  En^'Iisli  liy 
birth  is  as  tlioroii;:lily  an  Italian  artist  .is  any  dangliter 
of  thnt  sunny  lanil.  .-Vt  an  early  ape  slie  was  sent  to 
Italy  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  most  eminent 
masters.  She  made  tier  dcliut  at  Leghorn  dminR  tlie 
Carnival  of  18C2-G3,  and  at  once  achieved  brilliant  suc- 
cess. In  the  autumn  of  l.Sia  she  was  engaged  for  La 
Scala,  at  Milan,  where  she  created  an  immense  furore  as 
Lucia,  .and  was  at  once  re-eng,aged  for  the  ensuing  Car, 
niv.al  season.  From  thence  slie  went  to  Genoa,  Turin- 
Florence,  Trieste,  I'alermo.  Brussels  and  Venire,  meet- 
ing everywhere  with  extraordinary  success.  Just  ])rior 
to  the  late  war  in  France,  she  had  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement for  three  years,  with  M.  Dagier,  of  the  Thea- 
tre des  Italiens,  Paris;  but  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities 


preventcfl  its  fulfilment.  Phe  was  for  the  third  time  se- 
cured for  the  Ran  C:irlo,  Xaplp«,  for  tlie  season  of  1870- 
'71.  After  three  years  more  of  uninterrupted  success 
throu'zhout  Italy,  slie  made  an  extended  lour  abroad, 
and  liut  recently  arrived  from  Mexico.  Signor  Tito  Pal- 
mieri,  the  tenor,  has  been  connected  with  the  comjiany 
at  Les  Italiens,  Paris,  where  he  sang  with  the  famous 
Mine.  Peneo.  and  also  with  ^laideson's  Grand  Italian 
Opera  Company,  London,  where  he  sang  w  iili  Mile.  Titi- 
ons  and  other  great  artists. 

Of  other  members  we  shall  speak  in  course.  As 
to  the  repertoire,  we  were  somewhat  disappointed, 
as  we  know  Miss  Philli|ips  was  herself,  that  it  was 
found  imjiracticahle  to  brin<;ont  several  of  Rossini's 
operas,  besides  the  Srinh-aini'/r, — say  C'vrreitfnla  and 
77  Cnnte  On/.  As  it  was,  Xnniui  was  performed  on 
Monday,  in  which  Rignora  Palmieri  cstaldished  her 
claim  :  Srmirainhir  on  Tuesday,  which  was  the  oc- 
casion for  the  younirer  Miss  PhiHip]is  ;  I.a  Fnvnyila 
on  Wednesday  ;  //  Trovntore  Thursrlay  ;  on  Friilay 
evening,  t'^vo  acts  of  Scmiramidf  and  two  of  the  /^a- 
vorifa  ;  and  Semlrmni'Ir'  ai^ain  for  the  Matinee  of 
Saturday. 

We  were  only  able  to  be  present  twice;  first  to 
witness  the  truly  jiowerful  and  admirable  singing 
and  nctinir  of  .\dclaide  Phillipps  in  /,i  Fcimriln. 
We  do  not  like  the  music  of  tlie  opera  ;  it  has  always 
seemed  to  us  barbarous  and  coarse,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  pieces  in  the  laltt-r  part.  Much  of  it 
sounds  eiiiiity.  cf'inninnplace  and  thin.  Sittin;;  at 
the  noisy  end  of  the  extended  orchestr?,  and  very 
near,  much  of  it  secued  to  us  ambitious  trombone 
solo  with  yery  thin  nccomiianiment.  B-itthe  work 
is  dramatically  cnnstruetod  and  ijives  fine  opportu- 
nity for  impassioned  song  and  action  on  the  part  of 
Leonora,  and  the  tenor  and  the  baritone,  all  of 
which  were  well  filled,  the  first  we  niii^ht  almo-t  say 
superlatively.  Miss  Phillipps,  in  spite  of  some  lo=s 
of  freshness  in  lier  iijiper  tunes  and  now  and  then 
slil^lit  faultiuess  of  intonation.  san:r  snperVdy,  and 
threw  i^rcat  intensity  of  feeling,  both  of  the  tender 
and  the  proud  sort,  into  her  voice  and  whole  im- 
personation of  the  (diaractcr,  producini^  an  impres- 
sion which  continindly  deepened  to  the  end.  Mr. 
Tom  Kari,  lacked  only  more  reserved  force  for  Fer- 
nando :  he  sang  very  sweetly,  in  a  refined  and  taste- 
fid  style,  and  exerted  hini'^clf  earnestly  and  not  un- 
successfully in  action  as  well  as  in  the  rendering  of 
the  music.  Wp  had  much  ph'asure  in  bearing  for 
the  first  time  ftluuigli  ho  h;is  sung  here  once  liefore 
this  winter)  Sig.  TAOi,iArir.TRA,  the  refined  and 
graceful  representaliveof  the  King.  We  have  beard 
baritone  voices  of  richer  quality  ;  hut  his  is  pleasing 
and  etfeetive,  and  evidimtly  highly  cullivatrd  ;  be 
sings  with  true  expression,  in  a  chaste  and  earnest 
manner.  The  basso,  Sig.  I^.icei.i.o,  sings  model  ate- 
ly  well,  but  gave  but  a  lame  conccjition  of  the  stern 
old  monk. 

After  the  modern  operas,  so  declamatory  and 
straining  for  efTecl,  the  Fni'oiilas,  Trovutnm,  and 
the  like,  it  was  refreshing  to  bear  again,  after  a  long 
silence,  even  a  half  only  of  the  nieloilioii"-.  sumptu- 
ous, stately  music  of  Srmiramulf  ;  pi'rlia|is  the  half 
was  better  than  the  whole  would  have  been,  for 
such  exireiiiely  florid  melody  soon  cdoys.  Vet  this 
is  iDiisic  .'  Tt  is  full  of  melodious  ideas,  full  of  spark- 
ling invention,  exquisite  and  even  expressive  in  its 
perpetual  embellishment,  its  subtle. /!'<?•//»)■<',  always 
dignified  and  regal,  if  liarbaric.  Oriental  in  its  tone, 
and  rising  now  and  then  to  real  grandeur  and  almost 
sublimity.  In  harmony  likewise,  not  less  than  mel- 
ody, and  in  rich  and  vivid  instrumenlution  it  is  a 
masterwork  of  the  peculiar  Rossini  genius.  As 
both  the  orchestra  and  chorus  were  respectable 
(under  the  firm  and  quiet  conductorsliip  of  Sig.  To- 
MASi)  and  the  performance  altogether  of  an  even  ex- 
cellence, we  confi'ss  to  having  for  that  hour  or  more 
recalled  with  real  pleasure  those  old  strains  which 
haunted  us  in  younger  days. — mu^ic  worthy  of  its 
theme,  all  gold  and  purple, — luxury  and  po'inp  and 
pride. 


Signora  Paimieri,  as  the  Queen,  proved  herself  a 
singer  fully  equal  to  such  music,  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  artistic  we  have  heard  for  some  time; 
and  she  moved  about  at  home  in  her  surroundings, 
a  mistress  of  the  lyric  stage.  Miss  Mathilde  Phill- 
ip]is  was  the  Arsace,  the  young  warrior  returning 
to  Babylon.  She  has  a  good  stage  presence,  moves 
with  dignit}'  and  freedom,  and  bears  herself  nobly 
in  the  encounter  with  the  dark  and  haughty  Assur. 
Her  voice,  singularly  like  that  of  her  shster,  is  a  con- 
tralto of  a  remarkably  rich,  pure  and  sweet  quality, 
particularly  powerful  in  the  highest  and  lowest 
tones,  hut  all  well  developed,  and  having  the  charm 
of  perfect  freshness.  She  evidently  has  sought  in- 
struction earnestly  and  royi  atnore,  and  identifies 
herself  completely  with  her  part  and  with  its  mu- 
sic, wdiich  very  seldom  finds  a  better  singer.  A 
cultivated  ear  and  taste  need  ask  no  surer  pleasure 
than  to  hear  the  contralto  niu'-ii-  in  Rossini's  operas 
so  charmingly  interpreted.  M.  C.astov  Gottsciialk, 
in  the  part  of  -Vssur  showed  himself  the  posses-or 
of  a  jiowerful  and  well  trained  baritone  voice,  and 
sang  and  acted  like  an  artist,  though  he  has  not  tlie 
old  art  of  rendering  the  freipient  JinrUnre  with  dis- 
tinctness. The  parts  of  Idreno  and  Oroe,  the  high 
priest,  were  acceptably  filled  by  Sig.  Palmieri  and 
Sig.  Bacini. 

The  first  and  last  acts  of  Tm  FnforUn  followed; 
and  how  coarse  and  common  did  that  music  sound 
after  Rossini  !  Miss  Pini.i.ipi'S  even  surjiassed  her 
former  eiTort  in  the  last  scime. — The  Ojiera  v.'on 
much  praise. — we  fear,  more  praise  than  [lay. 


Concerts. 

We  liave  barely  room  to  allude  to  a  few  concerts 
of  interest,  which  we  had  intended  to  notice  before. 

Mr.  .John  Oktii.  a  young  .\merican  of  German 
parentage  (origiually  from  N'ew  Bedford),  returned 
about  a  year  ago  from  (iprmany  after  six  \'ears  of 
earnest  study.  lie  is  now  one  o(  the  principal  jiano 
tea(diers  in  the  Boston  Conservatory.  His  matinee 
(A)iril  21'))  at  the  new  hall  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  I'nion. 
gave  fine  proof  of  the  wide  r;inge,  the  inttdlectu-ility 
and  Ihorougliliess  of  bis  studies.  He  |ilayed.  first, 
from  Bach  :  the  poetic,  graceful  Prelude  and  Fugue 
in  ('-sharp  minor  from  the  Well  temjiered  Clavi- 
cliord,  and  the  great  Organ  Toccata  in  I)  minor,  in 
a  remarkaldy  full  transcri[i!ioii  by  Taiwig.  I-'irm- 
ness,  accuracy  and  clearness  characterized  his  ren- 
dering, rather  than  fine  sentiment  or  light  and 
shade.  The  touch  was  strong  and  hard.  But  in  a 
group  of  smaller  modern  jtieces  there  was  more  of 
grace  :iiu\  ft'trsst'  in  his  inter|)retations.  These  were  ; 
Prcdiide,  V,  minor,  op.  72.  Ratr;  (iavottp,  by  Silas; 
CruK-ert  Ktu  'e.  Kulhik  ;  "  Consolalinn,"  Liszt;  Tar- 
anlclle.  Von  Biibiw  ;  Swedish  Wedding  March  (par 
ticiilarly  charming),  Sodernian  ;  and  Valse  bril- 
laiite, — .\  f^.at,  o)i.  :-,4.  Cliopin.  We  could  not  re- 
main to  hear  I^iszl's  transcription  of  the  Schubert 
F.'intaisie.  op.  l.'i.  The  very  beautiful  singing  by 
Mi^s  .Adelaide  I*niLi.iprs  ( .\ria  by  ]l;indi-l  :  "Dove 
sci,"  and  "  Oil  !  Fatima,"  Weber)  added  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  llie  ccmcert. 

Tiie  Opera  robbed  us  of  Mi-  II.  O.  Tccker's  con- 
cert at  Me(dianic's  Il.-dl.  Mav  :i,  which  we  learn  was 
very  succr-ssful.  Mr.  Tucker  ]da\'ed.  with  Mr. 
Foote,  those  ^  ariations  by  S.iint-Saens  on  a  theme 
from  BeetlKiven,  which  were  inlroduced  in  Mr. 
Lang's  concert  ;  an  Klnf}-^  by  11111)111-^1^11  ;  an  Alle- 
gretto by  Si-hubert;  Liszt's  Gnlop  ("Jironmfifjiie  ; 
and  the  "  Introdiiclion  and  .\llegro,"  op.  ISt,  by 
Scliumann,  which  he  had  playetl  before  w-itli  f>r- 
chestra  in  one  of  the  lijt  Harvard  Concerts.  Miss 
LiLLiA.s-  Bailev  sang. 

A  few  more  remain. 


The  New-  England  Normal  Musical  Institute  w-ill  open 
at  East  Greenwicli,  R.  I.,  .July  '-'0,  :in-.l  continue  till  --^ug. 
17.  The  Hoard  of  Instructors  will  consist  of  Dr.  E. 
Tourjiie,  Carl  Zerr.abn.  J.  C.  D,  Parker,  H.  J.  Lang,  G. 
E.  Whiting,  J.  O'Neil.L.  W.  Mason,  J.  H  Wheeler,  II. 
E.  Holt,  D.  .S.  Godfrey  and  otliers.  A  series  of  lectures 
will  be  given  by  Dr.  Tourjce,  11.  K.  Oliver,  .J.  K.  Paine, 
It.  D.  Allen,  S.  R.  Kelley,  John  II.  Xoniian  and  others, 
\  series  of  concerts  will  be  given,  at  one  of  w-hich  one 
of  the  great  oratorios  w-ill  be  performed,  and  for  anotli- 
er  the  assistance  of  a  large  chorus  fioiu  Boston  is  se- 
cured. 
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For  our  Chicago  Correspondent. 

Nkw  Yokk  City,  May  3,  1876. 

To  fhe  E*Jitnr  of  ThmghVR  Journal: 

Dhar  Siu:  P;inloii  my  pnt'ron.rliinp  on  your  valuable 
space  this  onoe;  as,  not  beiiiK  I'^rtlal  to  what  is  called 
"  rushinp;  into  print,"  I  never  shall  do  so  nt;;ain. 

My  attention  was  called  to  an  article  containin;x^  crit- 
icism on  my  sint:;in^  at  the  ApoU<>  Clnb  Concert  fjiven  in 
ChicaKo  on  the  '23rd  of  Marrh.  Thiscriticism  wassigned 
•'  Dor  Freischuetz."  AVith  his  sharp,  but  doubtless  kind- 
ly meant  comment  on  my  vocalization,  I  rest  content;  an 
beintx  still  very  young,  time  and  very  hard  work  may  yet 
enable  me  to  win  even  *'Der  Freischuetz's  "  approval 
of  it. 

In  jufitice,  liowever,  T  must  consider  his  condemnation 
of  my  selections  on  that  occasion  as  by  far  too  severe. 
When  for  weeks,  in  New  York,  Mile.  Tietjens  retained 
"  Bel  R^Kgio"  and  *' Arditi  Valse."onher  programmes, 
there  was  not  the  man  to  be  found  in  the  land,  to  accuse 
her  of  offering  tr-i>ih  to  the  best  concert  auJifjice  to  he  gath- 
ered together.  1  should  not  presume  to  refer  to  Mile. 
Tietjens,  were  I  not  forced  to;  and  in  doing  so,  I  ear- 
nestly beg  you  to  do  me  the  justice  of  allowing  that  it  is 
with  no  intention  of  instituting  a  comparison.  The 
"  Staccato  Polka"  of  Miilder  is  purely  a  bravura  piece, 
such  as  any  artist,  with  a  tolerable  amount  of  vocaliza- 
tion would  naturally  select,  and  is  as  mudi  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  trash,  as  the  "  Carnival  of  Venice,"  or 
any  other  such  piece. 

My  encore  song  to  tliis,  being  a  ballad,  needs  no  de- 
fence, as  they  are  ever  fresh  and  ever  welcome. 

"  Der  Freischiitz,"  in  his  contempt  for  the  above  selec- 
tions, seems  lo  me  to  be  casting  s  slur  on  the  good  taste 
of  the  audience,  which  he  himself  calls  one  of  rhe  best 
to  be  gathered  together,  and  for  whose  hearty,  kind  ap- 
proval I  .shall  be  ever  deeply  grateful.  This  would  of 
course  also  apply  to  the  Club  which  did  me  the  honor  of 
sending  for  me,  and  of  allowing  these  pieces  on  their 
programme. 

Of  course,  when  a  Concert  is  to  be  of  a  strictly  classi- 
cal order,  no  singer  in  her  solo  has  any  right  to  depart 
from  it;  but  when  no  specification  has  been  made  to  this 
effect,  she  ought  to  have  her  own  choice  in  the  matter; 
and  if  nothing  worse  than  "  Bel  Raggio  "  and  "  Staccato 
Polka"  disgraces  the  programme,  "Der  Freiscliiitz '' 
ought  to  consider  himself  both  lucky  and  blest. 

To  conclude;  if  "Der  Fteischoutz  "  really  wishes  to 
give  young  artists  thebenefitof  his  large  experience  and 
severe  musical  taste,  let  him  do  so  in  a  gentler  and  more 
encouraging  manner;  as  many,  like  myself,  willing  to 
accept  advice,  would  be  disheartened  when  assailed  in 
his  style.  Of  course,  I  shall  not  be  so,  as  I  will  do  him 
the  justice  of  believing  it  was  meant  for  my  good,  and 
endeavor  to  profit  by  his  comments. 

Very  truly  yours, 

"NYlLHELMIXA  E.  BEN-ZIGER. 
250  TT.  3GCh  Street,  ^.  Y, 


Welleslev  College.  The  young  ladies  of  this  at- 
tractive institution  continue  to  enjoy  choice  programmes 
of  piano-forte  music  given  in  turn  by  our  best  Boston 
artists.  The  third  Recital,  Friday  evening,  March  31, 
was  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Laxg,  who  played : 

Harmonies  Foetiqueset  Religieuses:  Benediction  de 

Dieu  d:ins  la  Solitude Liszt 

Nocturne  in  C  minor.    Op.  48 Ch'>])in 

Caprice  in  E  minor.    Op.  Ifi— 2 Mendelssnbn 

Fantaisie,  on  a  theme  by  Rossini Liszt 

Sonata  in  D  major,  for  two  Pianofortes Mozart 

Allegro  con  spirito— Andante— Allegro  molto. 
Miss  Gr.  E.  Randall  and  Mr.  Lang. 

Allegro  iu  C  major Handel 

Spinning  Song  in  A  major Lang 

Bourr^e  in  Gr  major Handel 

Caprice  m  C  major Lang 

Transcription  of  Weber's  E  major  Polonaise. .  .Liszt 

Mr.  Ernst  Perabo's  contribution  ^April  21)  was  the 
following: 

Overture  to  the  Opera  "  Dimitri  Donskoi,'' 

Rubinstein 
[Arranged  for  two  hands  by  Ernst  Peraho.] 

Deux  Morceaux    j  JJ  ^'''if  r^'*"*'*'  \     ■•■■  :Mcndelssolm 

a.  Gavotte.    Op.  23.  C  minor.    [New]  —  Saint-Saens 

b.  Morceau.    Op.  41-1,  in  E  flat W.  Bargiel 

V.  "  Charaoterstuck."    Op.  55-1.  [New] Fr.  Kiel 

Sonata.    Op.  27-1,  in  E  Flat BeL-thoven 

a.  "  The  AVidk  to  Emmaus,"  a  biblical  sketch,  Op. 

9G-2 C.  Lowe 

b.  Intermezzo,  from  Sonata,  Op.  53 Kiel 

Studies: 

a.  A  minor.  Op.  10-2 H.  Seeling 

b.  D  minor,  Op.  5-6  /  .     Knuse 

c.  Gmajor.Op.  5-2  (     ■^*  ^^^^^^^ 

a.  Prayer,  from  "  Soir^^es  ii  St.  Petersbourg," 

Rubinstein 

b.  Menuet,  in  E  Flat Beethoven 

c.  Barcarolle,  arranged  by  Liszt Schubert 

Tenia  con  Vaiiaziom,  from  String  Quartet  iu  D- 

minor Schubert 

[Arranged  for  two  hands  by  Ernst  Perabo.] 


On  Friday  evening,  May  5,  Mr.  J.  0.  D.  Pahker  took 
his  turn  as  reciter  and  interpreter  of  the  following  inter- 
esting matter: 

Suite  in  E  major Bach 

1.  Allcui:inde.         2.  Cnurante.         3.  .Sarabnndc. 

4.  Gavotte.        5    PolonaJi-e.        G.  Bourree. 

7.  MenueL.       8.  Gigue. 

Rondo  in  A  minor Mozart 

Adagio  and  Finale  Scherzando  [from  the  Sonata  in 
A  Flat,  entitled  *'  Le  Retour  k  Paris  "] . . .  Uussek 

Sonata,  Op.  27-2  [ '  Moonlight  "J Beethoven 

«    Preghier:v       j    Rubinstein 

b.  Impromptu,  f 

a.  Preludes,  (^p.  2.S.  Nos.  1-4  and  2, ) 

h.  Noi^turnc,  Op.  27  2.  J Chopin 

r.  Balbide  in  A  flat,  Op.  47.  ) 

A  Milan te  antl  Vari.itions,  Op.  82 Mendelssohn 

Polonaise  iu  F  sharp  major Parker 


Musical  Readings  and  Recitals. 

Mr.  Editor:  fn  arldition  to  your  chronicles  of  musical 
doings  of  the  past  winter,  may  be  mentioned  a  course  of 
Saturday  everdng  reunions  of  the  students,  past  and 
present,  of  the  Mendelssohn  Musical  Institute,  for  mutu- 
al improvement  and  instruction.  Tlie  exercises  have 
been  bi<igraphical  and  miscellaneous  readings  for  in- 
formation ui)on  sulijects  intimately  connected  with  nm- 
sic,  its  history,  th.at  of  the  Piano  and  Organ,  the  lives  of 
great  musicians,  celebrated  vocalists,  etc.,  etc.,— after 
which  those  present  have  alternately  recited  some  song, 
aria  or  duet.  Sonata,  Fantasie,  or  whatever  form  of  mu- 
sical composition  may  have  been  the  subject  of  study 
during  the  interim.  To  commemorate  the  birth  day  of 
Mendelssohn,  one  evening  in  February  was  given  en- 
tirely to  his  compositions,  preceded  by  reading  a  com- 
prehensive sketch  of  his  life.  The  closing  recital  for 
this  season,  on  Saturday  evening,  April  29,  w.as  de- 
vofed  to  selections  from  Beethoven  as  in  the  following 
programme: 

Overture  to  Leonora,  No.  3.  in  C,  [4  hands]. 

Canzonetta;  "  La  vita  felice." 

Sonata  Pathetique,  Op.  13. 

Arietta;  '■  La  Partenza." 

Menuet  from  Trio,  op.  25. 

Song;  "Adelaide." 

Sonata.  Op.  7. 

Arietta  buffa:  "  L'amante  impatiente." 

Pastoral  Symphony.  No.  6.  [four  hands]. 

Many  friends  of  the  pujiils  who  were  present  expressed 
themselves  delighted  with  the  success  of  the  evening, 
and  the  most  severe  critic  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  accuracy  of  technique,  purity  of  style  and  cor- 
rectness of  expression,  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
performances.  AU  who  have  particip.ated  in  these  mu- 
sical evenings  will  ever  remember  them  with  pure  and 
unalloyed  satisfaction.  Mltsicus. 


■Worcester,  Mass.  From  the  Worcester  Gazette,  of 
April  24,  we  learn  that  .a  large  audience  was  present  at 
the  pianoforte  recital  given  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Foote,  of  Bos- 
ton, at  the  rooms  of  the  Worcester  County  Music  School, 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  Mr.  Foote  plays  with  remarka- 
ble f.acility  of  execution  and  intelligent  expression  for 
so  young  a  man;  and  shows  an  aptitude  for  the  profes- 
sion he  has  chosen  which  must,  with  perseverance,  re- 
sult in  his  occupying  a  high  place  among  New  England 
pianists.  Mr.  Foote  was  assisted  on  this  occasion  by  Mr. 
L.  R.  Goering,  the  flutist.  The  programme  was  of  the 
first  order.  Mr.  Foote  played  Liszt'a  paraphrase  on  the 
"Rigoletto"  theme,  and  the  five  selections  comprising 
the  third  number,  entirely  from  memoiy.  Following  is 
the  full  programme:— 

1.  Fantaisie  for  Pianoforte,  in  F  sharp  minor,  [Op.  28], 

Mendelssohn 

2.  Fantai*-ie  for  Flute,  on  theme  from  Verdi's  "M.ac- 

beth,"  [Op.  47] Briccialdi 

3.  a.  Bourree Handel 

b.  Etude,  [Op.  13,  No,  1] Adolph  Henselt 

c.  AirRusse:  "  Le  liossignol " Franz  Liszt 

d.  Conzonetta,  [Op.  42,  No. 2] Adolph  Jensen 

e.  Minuet,  [Op.  12G,  No.  1] Joatdiim  Raff 

4.  Sonata  [No.  4,  in  CJ,  for  Flute  and  Pianoforte, 

Handel 

5.  Pianoforte  paraphrase  on  a  theme  from  "Rigolet- 

to,"  Liszt 


Fkek  Organ  Recitals.  The  organist  of  the  First 
Church,  on  Berkeley  Street,  Mr.  H.  E.  Parkiiuust,  wiU 
resume  the  good  custom  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Thayer, 
of  giving  afternoon  recitals  on  the  fine  AValckcr  organ 
of  that  church.  He  will  begin  on  Thursday  afternoon 
May  IS,  with  the  following  programme: 

First  Organ  Sonata Mendelssohn 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C Bach 

Fifth  Organ  Concerto Handel 

Gavoi  te Gluck 

And.mte Beethoven 

Offertoire Batiste 

Mr.  Thayer's  organ  recitals  at  the  new  Old  South 
ehurihwillbe  on  Wednesday  afternoons  at  half-past 
three  o'chn.k,  commencing  May  17.  He  is  also  giving  a 
series  of  Thursday  evening  recitals  at  the  blind  asylum. 
South  Boston,  w  here  there  is  a  large  concert  organ. 


Spetijtl    Sfftitts. 


I>Kf^f!IUrTIVE   LIST   OF   THK 

Pul>liHh4Ml  l>r  Oliver  Uitnun  Oc  Co. 

k-<*K-* — -___ 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompanimeiit. . 

Rock  of  Ages.     Centennial  ITymn  for  Four 
Voices.     A.h.  and  !)/>.  4.  to  Kb.     Emerson.  40 

"  Rork  fif  Ages,  cleft  for  me"  first  appeared  in 
the  "Gospel  xressenger"  March  177G,  A.  M.  Toji- 
lady,  editor  af  tlie  paper,  and  author  of  the  hymn. 
It  is  tlici-eforc  a  eentiiry  old,  and  in  this  eh'gaiit 
and  classical  4  part  form,  may  well  be  sung  as  a 
centennial  hymn. 

I  ask  not  if  the  World  unfold,     G.  3  E.  to  p. 

NicholL  30 
"  I  ask  not  if  there  beat  on  earth 
A  warmer  heart  than  thine." 
The  lover  is  well  contented  with  his  choice,— as 
every   singer  will  be  with  this  smooth  flowing 
music. 

On  the  hliie  Wave.    Duet.     Soprano  Voices. 
F.  3,  to  f.  Panofka.  35 

"Come!  to  lovers  ever  kind 
The  silver  moon  shines  bright." 
A  sort  of  "  barcarolle"  duet  of  much  beauty. 
O,  for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove.     G.   4.   d   to   g. 

Mendelssohn.  40 
"  In  die  Wuste  filt*  ich  fort." 
*'  And  remain  forever  at  rest." 
From  the  hvmn  "Hear  my  Prayer,"  and  is  of 
course  of  the  best. 

The  litt'e  black  Wench.     F.  2.  c  to  D.    Seali/.  30 
*■  In  South  Carolina  I  was  born  and  bred!  '* 
Easy  and  men y  song  and  dance. 
Hoses   wither  while   in   Bloom.     Song  and 
Chorus.     G.  3.  F  to  F.  Peraj.  30 

"  Fade  and  die  and  leave  us  lonely.*' 
Considerable  variety      d  pleasing  chorus. 
My  sweet  Pollywog.  Title.     E.  3.  c  to 

E,  Tismiuton.  50 

'*  From  '■  Ro<=e  Mic^v^^"  and  is  a  mock  senti- 
mental tribute  to  a  one-eyed  dog. 

Wliere  my  Fairies  dwell.     Lith.  Title.   A^.  3. 
E  to  F.  Crahtre.  40 

"  In  a  cottaire  brown,  far  away  from  town, 
My  fairies  dwell;— one,  two,  three." 
A  sweet,  pure,  musical  home  song.      Carry  it 
home  lo  i/our  home  fairies. 

O,  Lorrl,  dismiss  us.  Xo.  8  of  Otto  Lol/s  Sa- 
cred Pieces.  G.  4  to  g.  35 
(Notice  that  in  trio  and  quartets  the  pitch  of  the 
highest  note,  only,  is  given.  In  solo  songs  both 
the  highest  and  lo'west  pitch  are  eiven.  See  abbre- 
viations). This  flne  trio  is  for  Soprano,  Alto  and 
Bass  voices. 

Defton  Woods.     E').  4.  c  to  g.  Gattij.  35 

"  I  sighed  my  heart  into  the  boughs 
AVhereby  the  culvers  cooed.'' 
.Jean  Ingelow  ^\TOte  the  beautiful  words,  which 
are  happily  adapted  to  the  music. 

I  am  ever  near  thee.     E.  4.  E.  to  a.   Navarro.  30 
"  For  sorrow's  painful  dreaming. 
I  have  smiles  of  joy.'' 
"Well  sung,  should  be  very  effective.      For  high 
soprano  voice. 

Instrumental. 

Grand  March.     (Grand  Colored  Lith.  Title.) 

3.  Bb.  Dov;mnff.  60 

The  march  is  a  spirited  one.  and  the  colored 
"  centennial"  picture  on  the  title  p.^ge  i«  one  of 
the  handsomest  ever  made.  A  piece  well  worth 
purchasing. 

Good  Bye.     (Lehewohl),     Fantasia.     3.     F. 

Giese.  35 

Of  general  *' nocturne"  or  "reverie"  charac- 
ter, with  the  "  good-bye  "  expression  well  brought 
out. 

Reminiscences.     (Xachklange).     Op.  222. 

3.  Ab.  Lanr/e.  40 

Has  the  character  of  perfect  grace,  which  be- 
longs to  so  many  of  Mr.  L's  pieces.  There  are  40 
in  the  set  of  which  this  is  one,  and  all  are  above 
the  average  iu  beauty,  and  safe  and  useful  to 
practice. 

Vanity-Fair  Waltzes.  3.  Knight.  50 

Four  Waltzes,  with  introdiiction  and  coda;  in 
Mr.  K's  well-known  brilliant  siyle.  If  they  do  no 
worse  at  Vanity-Fair  than  to  play  such  line  mu- 
sic, it  is  not  so  bad  a  place  after  all. 


ABBREViATToys.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  bv  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
BA,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  m.arks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  be- 
low or  .above  the  statT.  Thu« :  •' C  5,  e  to  E"  means 
'*  Key  of  C.  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter,  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 


Voeal.  »  UU  Piano   AccoBiiiiunlnienC. 

Must  we  then  meet  as  .Strangers'?     For  Alto. 

3.  F  to  d.  Thomas.  40 

*'  Can  we  then  meet,  as  strnngers, 
"When  we  recall  the  i)a-sf.'  " 
A  preat  success  is  this  line  snnp;,  whicli  is  in  tills 
form  accessible  to  Alto  or  IJaritone  Singers. 

Beware !    Take  Care !        4.   Eh  to  g.     Gilbert,  3.") 
"  She  U  fo'ilinji  thee." 
Always, — always,— wh»*ii  she  jdcises.       Lnnp;- 
fellow's  "  warning  "  witli  yet  another  tine  musi- 
cal rendering. 

I  had  a  Dream  last  nii:^ht,  Maggie.     Song  and 

Cho.  3.  (j  to  e.  Knujht.  30 

"  She  gently  rests :  She  gently  rests." 
These  soft  words  constitute  the  chorus,  and  the 
whole  is  i)lacid,  sweet,  soothing  music.    AVorUs 
by  rioiihie  May. 

Faintly  flows  the  falling  River.     3.  T>b  to  f. 

Rexford.  30 
Peieival's  well-known  words,  with  a  new  musi- 
cal setting. 

Punch  !  Brothers,  Punch !    Song  and  Cho. 

2.  F  to  f,  30 
"  A  blue  trip-slip  for  an  eic^ht  rent  fare, 

I'unch  in  the  presence  of  the  passengare." 

Here  it  comes!   Buy  it  while  its  hot,  and  let  iho 

cheerful  conductare  take  his  varied  fare,  'mid 

the  choms  of  the  passen^fare.      The  composare, 

(modest  mi-rit)  does  not  reveal  his  name. 

Come  back  to  de  Ole  Plantation.     S()nL^  and 

Cho.         2.  F  to  f.  hanks.  30 

Easy  and  pretty  serio-comic  fiong. 

Daintiest  Lass  of  Tralee.     Song  and  Cho. 

3.  l^b  to  d.  Christie.  30 
*'  Fairy  one  with  the  sweet  rosebud  month, 

Ah  t\ie  breezes  that  blow  from  the  south.'' 
A  dainty  and  taking  song  in  i)opuIar  style. 

Sacred  and  Secuhir  Quartets  for  Male  Voices. 

By  //.  3/.  iJouK 
No.  1.     Te  Deum  Laudamus.  30 

2.  I  cannot  always  trace  the  way.         o"> 

3.  Consolation,  30 

4.  Beware!  35 

5.  Vocal  March:  The  Trnmpotcalls.     fiO 

6.  Drinking  Song;  Fill  j'our  glasses.    40 
These  are  some    of  the    "successes'*   of    tho 

famous  Temple  (Quartette,  and  sure  to  bo  cffrct- 
ive.  Of  about  tin*  .lil,  or  possibly,  for  finest  effect, 
the  4th  degree  of  dilHcnlty.  Nos.  2  and  3  are  also 
arranged  for  mixed  voices. 

Adaptations  from  Select  Authors,  bv  (■loKstov, 
No.  3.     Faster  Hymn,  by  Jicndei  25 

"A  hope,  wilh  comfort  fiaui;ht, 
Triumphant  over  dcatli  and  time" 
Qtiartel  and  Solo,  and  a  really  beautiful  adap- 
tation. 

Hildebrand  Montrose.     2.  D  to  f.     ITnrrignn.  40 
Misfl  Jennie  Hughes  sings  it,  and  "  the  boys  " 
like  to  hear  it. 

Flower  of  the  Alps.        (Fleur  des  Alps.)        4. 

Eft  to  b.  Wekcrlin.  40 

*'  Kcho  mocks  my  mournful  sighs." 
**  Kcho  plaintif  viens  recuillir." 
A  Swiss  air  of  cnnsidcr;ible  variety,  with  tho 
customary  haruioniex  to  provoke  thecrhoes. 

Hunting  Foiu'-Lcavrd  Clover.  3.     C  to  (j. 

Bishojf.  35 
"  Sang  the  birds  as  onlv  birds 
Bing  in  sweet  June  weather." 
"tt^irds  by  lieth  Day.    One  of  the  most  charming 
of  Bimi)le  l»allads. 

Spirit  of  Peace.     Quartet  and  Tenor  Solo.     4. 

E  to  f.  Buffimiton.  35 

One  of  BufTington's  *' Four  Hymns,"  and  is   a 
good  anthem  in  clunal  style,  witli  a  neat  solo. 

Centennial  Bells.      S'g  and  Cho.     3.  Bft  to  f. 

Danks,  30 
"  Ring  the  bells  centennial  bells, 
The  hells  of  Liberty!" 
One  of  the  sweet  chimes  thai  rincrs  in  the  festal 
season.    Get  it  e.irly  and  sing  it  often. 

Loved  and  Lost.  Monody.  4.  Ftoa.    Johnson.  35 
*'  TliT  vision  gleets  the  heavenly  land. 
Where  sighs  anil  tears  are  o'er*'* 

"Words  bj-  Judge  Fcincher,  who  bke  the  com- 
poser, has  just  and  olaasic  ta.sle. 


Home  below  and  Heaven  above.     3.  B?)  to  f. 

./.  li.  Thomas.  40 
*'  Here,  the  bright  and  loving  faeeg. 
There,  the  loved  ones  gone  before.'' 
Perfectly  sweet  and  sati^factorj', 

Tit-tat-toe.  3.  Y.h  to  e.  J.  li.  Thomas.  40 

'*  Roguish  little  heads  to';etlier 
Bending  o'er  the  slate."' 
Very  pretty  poem  on  a  Childish  gamo. 

Two  Sacred  Quartets.  //.  .V.  D'HOy  ea.  30 

No.  L     Constilation.         3.   hb  to  c. 

"Come  unto  me,  when  shailows  darkly  gather, 
When  the  sad  heart  is  weary  and  distrest.'* 

Xo.  2.     I  cannot  always  trace  the  AVay. 
3.  Eb  to  b. 
"  Yes,  God  is  Love,  a  word  like  this. 
Can  every  gloomy  thought  remove." 
Two  easy,  smooth  and  melodious  quartets,  not 
noirjy,  and  of  a  compass  practicable  to  all  voices. 

An  old  Story.  4.  D  to  f.  Zatestah  40 

"  Alice  with  the  golden  hair, 
Little  Alice,  passing  fair." 
Xot  old  by  any  means,  but  charmingly  new  and 
musical. 

An^^el  Voices  sweet  and  fair.     Son^  and  Cho. 

3.  Ab  to  c.  Brooks.  30 

*'  And  they  take  me  by  the  haiul, 
I'trintiug  to  the  better  land." 
The  old,  Bwei't,  s.id  story  of  the  dying  child. 

Five  short  Sacred  pieces.        Bv  X.  If.  Allen. 

1.  The  Lord's  Prayer.     4.  i)b  to  d.  35 

2.  AVhen  the  worn  .Spirit.     4.  Ab  to  e.  40 

*' The  sabbath  dawn  that  needs  no  sun, 
That  day  that  fades  no  more." 

3.  Out  of  the  Depths.     4.  F  to  f.  30 

4.  Kemember  me,  Tny  God.     4.  B^>  to  f.         30 

5.  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.    4.   Ab  to  a.     40 
Five  Four-part  Sacred  ]>ieces  of  classical  beau- 
ty, infendetl  ir>  he  snug  without  acconipanlnicnt. 
Thi'^,  however  is  printed,  and  will  l;e  nceiled,  ex- 
cept by  skilful  singers. 

Blest  Comforter.         4.  A'^  to  (/.      Bif^fKnaton.  35 
"  Turn  us,  w  ith  gen^e  voice 
From  every  sinful  way." 

One  of  HnfTington's '•  Four  Hymns,"  and  is  .ir- 
tistically  made  with  curious  involved  harmony, 
like  an  organ  piece. 

To  the  Breeze.     {.V  la  Bri.sc).     M;tdriK^l-     4. 

Eb  to  if,  Gounod.  35 

*'  Aura  gentil  chc  mormori." 
"  ()  breeze  so  lightly  blowing." 
Can  there  be  a  madrigal  in  1  part?    C.ounod  has 
made  one,  and  wi-  forgive  him,  since  it  is  ho  ex- 
ceptionably  elegant. 

Easter  Anthem.    Day  of  Resurrection.    Q'tet 
or  Chorus.     3.  (t  to  fj.  Thomas. 

"  Jesus  met  them,  saying :  '  All  hail  1 '  " 
An  unusually  fresh,  bright  Easter  song. 

I  know  my  Love  loves  me.  4.  F  to  n.  .'<tnrmrck. 
*'  There  is  such  glory  on  thy  face, 
"What  can  the  matter  be?"' 
A  splendid  effective  piece  for  a  full,  rich,  high 
Soprano  or  Teuor  voice. 

Sweet  June  Roses.     Sono;  and  Dance.     3. 

G  to  e.  Hrnderson. 

A  song  nof^.ble  .is  being  sung  by  the  '*  One 
Legged  I>ancers  "  w  hn  arc  a  conpie  Of  disabled 
soldiers,  and  make  use  of  their  one  leg  apiece  in 
a  marvellous  manner.    Good,  simple  song. 

My  little  dear  one.     (Miapiccirella.)     Canzo- 
netta,  from  '•  Salvator  Rosa/'      5. 
E6,  f  to  c.  Gamer. 

"  Deh!  vieni  alio  mare." 
'*  O,  come  to  the  ocean." 

A  sparkling  Italian-English  song  of  pretty  sen- 
timent. 


00 


40 


The  p-eat  Centennial.       (A  new  view).      2. 

C.  gtoe.  Paul.  30 

"  A  friend  who  writes  from  Kalamazoo, 
Just  lunts  he'll  stop  a  month  or  two." 
PhiladPlphla  people  who  have  country  cousins 
shonbi  riri'ulate   thi-i  fuuny  song.    It  will  save 
money  and  annoyance. 


Songs  of  *'Gus  Phillips."  (Oofty  Gooft).  each.  40 
Xo.  2.     Susannah  M'Manus.  '2.  D  d  to  d. 

Comic  song  for  the  *'  boys." 
No.  1.     Little  old  Cotta«;e  Gate.     Sonjj.   3. 
C  e  to  e,  and  Chorus. 
Very  neat  ballad. 

Otto  Lob's  Sacred  Trios.  each.  35 

No.  5.     Savior  breathe  an  Eveninfc Blessing, 

(Sopr.  Ten.  Bass).  4.  Ab  to  (t. 
Xo.  0.     Praise  the   fjieat  Cieator.      (Sopr. 

Mez.-Sop.  Alt.  or  Ten).  4.  Bbto>j. 
Xo.  7.    Sweet  Peace.    {Sop.  Ten.  and  Bass). 

4.  E^  to  a. 

There  are  S  of  these  beautiful  Trio**,  the  mate- 
rial of  which  is  extracted  from  liic  u«uks  of  great 
composers,  and  skilfully  arranged  for  the  use  of 
competent  singers,  such  as  are  found  in  (puirtet 
choirs. 

Son^  of  Love.     (Canto  d'Amorc).     Duet.     5. 

D^  to  a.  llackensollncr.  40 

"  I'osa  il  tua  cajin  sopra  il  mio  cor." 
**  Let  tbv  head  grntiv  rest." 
Almost  too  (iithcult  for  the  5th  degree.    Effec- 
tive duct  for  g(K)d  singers. 

Triumphantly  the  Morning  dawned.   Centen- 
nial S'f^and  Cho.    3.  Ab  e  to  e.     Heine.  35 
*'  Those  hearts  beat  strong,  those  hearts  beat  true, 
One  hundred  yeais  ago." 

A  centennial  song  with  the  true  ring  to  it. 

Mollie's  f;onc  away.  S'j;  and  Cho.   3.  Dd  to  f. 

Banks.  IW 
'  I've  been  waiting  for  a  letter," 
lie  proposes  to  forget  .MoUie  in  the  wine  cup. 
A  liallad  with  a  moral. 

When  I  am  far  away.      4.  A^d  to  f.      Kayrs.  35 
"  It  bids  mc  press  thy  p.'u  ting  hand. 
And  breathe  my  last  adieu." 
A  musical  good-bye  from  one  who  goes  over 
the  sea. 

Magfjie  Darlinjr,  kissin;:^  me.    SV  and  Cho.  3. 

G  to  e.  Keens.  .'JO 

"  How  I  love  the  keen  snrprise 
Beaming  in  swtet  Maggii;  s  <'yes  !  " 
The  taking,  iiretty  poem  evidently  awakened  a 
Keens  sense  of  delight  in  the  mind  of  the  compo- 
ser, who  has  been  tjuite  happy  in  his  musical  set- 
ting of  tho  words. 

Instmmontal. 

Belle  Grace  Galop.        3.  Eh.  Brown.  30 

Another  "  boat  club  "  galop.    A  fine  piece. 

Haymakers'  Schottisch  Caprice.         3.  C. 

Brifjgs.  35 
A  stalely  and  elegnnt  SrhotlisLh. 

Concert  Gems  from  Ptoht  Schumann's  Piano- 
forte Works.  each  30 
X'o.  8.     Scherzino.     Op.  20.     Xo.  3.     4.   V>b. 
Pure  classical  nuisic. 

Cushiii;^  Guard  Quickstep.     3.  B6.     MiUiken,  30 
,\  jiowerful.  briu'bt  thing,  to  which  the  *'  Gnard  '* 
nuisi  marcli,  mar'  h,  march  with  the  gieatest  satis- 
faction. 

Pilgrim  Chorus  from  "Tannhauser."  Spindler.  40 
For  4  hands.         3.  E. 
For  2         "  4.   E. 

Elegant  and  graceful,  as  Spindler's  music  must 
be. 

Cuban  Dance.     4.  D'^  and  (;^.     G.  I).  Wilson.  50 
Skilful  adaptation  of  the  weird  Cuban  airs. 

>Liple  Leaf  Waltzes.  3.  MWdam.  50 

A  ta.>tefnl  name  for  attractive  mu^ic. 

Invitation  a  la  Polka.   4.  Eb.   Bendel.  2  hands  nO 

4     '^         SO 
In  T'olka   form    and  is  a  brilliant  and    *dpgant 
luece.  in  eithw  form.    Suitable  foi  an  exhibition 
piece. 


AnnREViATTONs.— Degrees  of  difTicuIty  aro  marked 
I  to  7.  The  Avv  is  mark'-d  with  a  c:ipital  letter  ;  as  C,  11 
Hat,  ^tc.  A  small  lionrui  letter  matks  the  hiphe>it  noie, 
if  on  ibe  stall,  au  itaUc  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above 
tho  stall. 


i=»xjBLis:t3:Ei:>     b^ 


&MrEE  IflTSt. 


Boston. 


CHAS.    H.    DITSON    &    CO., 

711  BRUADWAY,  X.  Y. 


LYON    &    HEALY 

CIUCAOO. 


J.    E.    DITSON    &    CO., 

[Succc'9Sor.-J  ti.  Lhl:^V  ^VALKI:It,] 
PHILADKLI'HIA. 


eiiiei 


ADAPTED     FOR     USE      AT     CELEBRATIONS,      OR     TO     PLAY      AND     SING      IN 
HONOR    OF    THE    YEAR,    AND    FINALLY    TO    KEEP    AS    AMONG 

ITS    BEST    MEMENTOES. 


Centennial    Ode. 

n.  MILLAKD.        Grand  Coloied  Lithograph  Title. 
PRICK   3->   cut. 

Arranged  for  4  (mi.ved)  voices.     Immensely  spirited  throughout. 
Suited  for  Quartet  and  Cliorus,  or  Chorus  throughout. 
"And  every  star,  and  every  fold, 
Shall  tell  again  the  story  old. 
Of  liow  our  fathers  fought  and  died, 

To  save  our  liag  that  lioats  in  pride." 

Rock   of  Ages. 

L.  O.    EMERSOX.        Centennial  Hymn  for  Four  Voices. 

PniCE    40    CT8. 

It  may  cause  a  momentary  surprise  that  this  familiar  hymn  should 
belong  to  the  centennial.  It  is,  however,  just  a  century  old,  having 
first  appeared  in  the  "Gospel  Messenger,"  March  1776,  and  the  ed- 
itor, Augustus  Montague  Toplady,  was  the  author.  The  piesent 
version  is  linoly  harmonized  by  Prof.  Emeuson,  and  should  be 
brought  out  in  church  worship  everywhere,  with  an  announcement 
of  the  special  reason  why  it  is  now  prominent. 

"  In  my  hands  no  price  I  bring, 
Simply  to  thy  cross  I  cling." 


Centennial    Song. 

Triumphantly   the    Morning    Dawned. 

By  JOSEPH  HEINE.  Price  35  cts. 

A  worthy  patriotic  Song  and  Chorus,  with  fine  music  by  a  skilful 
player. 

Hail  to  our  Flag  so  glorious, 
May  we  who  guard  it  now, 
Keep  hearts  as  true  as  those  that  beat 
One  hundred  years  ago. 

Centennial    Days. 

By  C.  E.  PRATT.  Price  30  cts. 

Not  high-flown,  but  a  lively,  common-sense  ballad  relating  to  the 
great  Exposition. 

And  you'll  say  that  I  am  right 
If  you  see  the  splendid  sight 

At  the  Exposition  on  Centennial  Days. 

Centennial    Bells. 

By  H.  P.  BANKS.  Price  30  cts. 

A  most  melodious  song  and  Chorus,  by  one  of  our  most  success- 
ful song  writers. 

Ring  the  Bells,  Centenni.al  Bells, 

Those  Bells  of  Liberty; 
Ring  the  Bells,  whose  chiming  tells 
AJneriea  is  free. 


A  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

By  EDWARD  E.  RICE.    Lithograph  Title.    Vocal  March. 

PItlCE    40    CTS. 

A  simple  and  easy  Song-Story,  but  not  the  less  taking. 
"  The  Story  that  you  know. 
Of  how  the  Sun  of  Glory  rose 
One  hundred  years  ago." 

The    Great    Centennial. 

A.    SME-W    VIE-W    OF    THE    I^-A-TXER. 
By  HOWARD  PAUL.  Price  30  cts. 

The  "  Funny  Men"    will  have  their  say  about  everything,  and 
here  is  an  amusing  expression  of  "centennial  "  dismay: 
"  A  f lieml  who  writes  from  Kalamazoo, 
Just  hints  he'll  stop  a  month  or  two." 


Grand  March. 


D.  L.  DOWNING.  Grand  Colored  Lithograph  Title. 

PRICE    OO    CTS. 

The  march  is  powerful,  brilliant,  and  not  difficult.  The  title, 
which  adorns  this,  as  well  as  Millard's  Uile,  is  one  well  worth  buy- 
ing, as  it  represents  the  gigantic  statue  of  Liberty,  to  be  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  New  York  harbor,  with  views  of  Independence 
Hall,  and  the  great  national  capitol  in  tlie  back-ground. 


Centennial    March. 


By  E.  MACK.  Lithograph  Title. 


Price  50  cts. 


A  fine  patriotic  combination,  as  it  includes  the  national  airs.  Red, 
White  and  Blue,  Hail  Columbia,  etc.,  etc.  A  well  executed  vievr  of 
the  chief  Exposition  building  is  on  the  title. 


Memorial    March. 

By  E.  MACK.  Lithograph  Title.  Price  50  cts. 

One  of  the  best  views  of  the  Art  Building  of  the  Exposition  is  on 
the  title.  This,  with  the  easy  and  very  agreeable  music,  will  render 
the  piece  a  favorite. 


Brazilian   Grand    March. 

By  H.  MATLATH.        Lithograph  Picture  of  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  DoM  Pedro. 

PRICE40CEA'TS. 

Dedicated  to  the  most  sensible  of  all  Emperors,  who  will  certain- 
ly like  it,  if  he  plays  it.  Should  advise  him  to  be  particular  about 
putting  the  2d  finger  on  the  black  keys  in  chromatic  passages,  and 
to  bring  out  the  full  expression  of  the  Trio. 


Grand    Centennial    March. 

By  C.  ZEUXER.  Price  30  cts. 

An  excellent  selection  from  the  works  of  a  first-rate  composer. 


Centennial  Tea  Party  Waltzes. 

By  S.  HASSLER.  Price  75  cts. 

Tea  Parties  are  common  this  year  as  all  ye.ars,  and  along  in  the 
evening  that  follows,  this  fine  set  of  waltzes  may  furnish  good  en- 
tertainment. 


Centennial 

By  R.  H.  STRAFFORD. 

PRICE 


"Waltzes. 

With  Cornet  ad  lib. 
75    CEXTS. 


An  cxti'a  leaf  supplies  music  for  Cornet  and  Violin,  if  one  pleases 
to  introduce  them.  But  the  Piano  Waltzes  are  complete  iu  them- 
selves, without  .accompauimeut. 


Centennial    Chimes    Galop. 

By  J.  H.  MILLIKEN.  Price  30  cts. 

Very  bright  and  easy. 


Centennial  on  the  Brain. 

By  A.  E.  FRENCH  Price  40  cts.  Centennial 

A  Soiig  and  Chorus  telling  how  those  wlio  have 

this  trouble  on  the  brain;  jjy  j_  SOLAN. 

Ring  the  bells  and  beat  the  drums, 
And  blow  the  trumpets  too.  '        A  neat,  sweet  and  piquant  piece. 

Either    Song    or    Piece    mailed,    post-free,    for    Retail    Price. 

Published    by 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  LYON  &  HEALY, 

BUSTON.  711  BROADWAY,  ^-.  Y.  CIUC-4.G0. 


Galop. 


Price  30  cts. 


J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[Successors  to  Lee  Jt  Walker,] 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Whole  No.  916. 


BOSTON^,  SATUEDAY,  MAY  27,  187G. 


Vol.  XXXVI.  No.  4. 


Dwight's   Journal    of   Music, 

Publiahed  every  other  Saturday 
OLXVEH    IDITSOISr    <Se    CO. 

451  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

JOHN      S.      P  WIGHT,      EDITOR. 


;K-TERMS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2  fW  per  annum ; 
delivered  l)y  carriers.  $2.,W.    Payment  in  advance. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates: 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  carils. 

J.  8.  SPOftNEK.  PRINTER.  17  PROVINCE  ST. 


Jidtrertisemettts. 


WANTED.    By  a  yonnf;  man  with  a  tlioroiigh  educa- 
tion,   a  f-itnation    as  organist  in  the    city    or 
suburbs.    Reference  G.  E.  Whitiui;. 

Address  C.  H.  T.,  296  Columbus  Ave.. 
9161t.  Boston. 

MiTSIO    i^HOOI* 

AST    nXTSFIELID,    ]Vr.A.SS. 

The  .subscriber  announces  that  his  Mnsio  SclnHil.  in 
connection  with  Maplewood  In.-titnte  for  vouujr  ladies,  in 
Pittsfleld.  will  o[icn  oji  Wednesday,  Oct,  ISili,  with  a  boant 
of  Professors,  Teachers  and  Lecturers,  of  rccojinized 
ability  and  reputation.  The  course  of  study  includes  all 
branches  of  nuisieal  theory,  history  and  practice.  Terms 
nioilerate.  Special  attention  paid,  and  special  rates 
offered,  to  those  who  desire  to  become  teachers.  For  par- 
ticulars, circulars,  etc.,  address  until  June  10th, 

BENJ.  C.  BLODGETT,   Principal, 

Pittsfleld,  Mass. 
After  this  time,  until  date  of  opening  of  the  school, 
816-6m  Rev.  C.  U.  Spear,  Prin.  Maplewood  Inst. 


MR,  JOFIN  ORTII,  recently  returned  from  Enrojic 
after  five  years  study  with  the  best  Masters— iiss^, 
Kiilink,  Lebeat,  Ikppe,  and  others,  will  receive  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  oii  the  Piano. 

Mr.  Oitli  can  be  seen  Mondays  and  Thursdays  at 
Boston  Conservatory.  Address  ditto,  or  at  resnlence,  33 
Warren  Avenue.  905 -6lu 


MRS.    FLOR.A.     E.     BARRY,    Vocalist    antJ 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St.. 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [7Sl' ly 

("^  W.  FOSTER,  Coniluctor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
,T.  Lesions  on  and  allcr  (Jct.9, 1875.  at  6<l0  Wasbini-ton 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Bo.ston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock.  8y8-ly. 

G.     W.     DUD  LET, 

Teacher  of    Singing    and    Voice   Building. 

(Dr.  H.   R.  Streeter's  Method)  Room  No.  3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Building,  154  Tremont  St. 

Ij^U 

MRS.  JENNY  KEMFrON, 

VOCALIST   AND  TEACHER    OF  SINGING. 


Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 


\-9fi 


7  Part  Songs, 

BY    J.  C.    I>.    PAIlKEIi. 

Price  60  cents. 

Not  SonfTs  with  7  parts,  but  7  Songs  or  Glees, 
each  of  which  has  four  jiarts. 

As  originally  sung  by  the  musical  Club  under 
Mr.  Parker,  they  attracteil  much  attention,  and 
were  pronounced  favorites.  Favorite  Glees  are 
not  plenty.    Tiy  theiu  ! 

OLIVEit    IDITSOU    <Sc    CO., 

BOSTON. 


THE    NEW    ENGLAND 

Diormal  puisicut  rffnistitutf 

KMPI.OYINr, 

EIOlBTEEir     E]Vlff.\E:VX     TJCArilEUK 

ANI> 

FKJTTEEX    FIIt»iT-Cl.AMS    I.ECTVRE]t<ii, 

HOLDS  rr.s  nkxt  session  at 

EAST   GEEENWICH,   E.  I., 

a  delifi^htful  .summer  resort,  irom 

JTJ3L."5r    SO,    TO    -A.XJGXJSX    l*?. 

For  rirculars  of  this  IiiPiicution.  The  New  Eiif^I;in(l 
Musical  Bureau,  and  The  College  of  Music  of  Ito.ston 
University,  address 

JItitiic   Hall,    Boston. 


L 


ATTEND     THE 


This  SuiuuitT  at 

FRKDONIA,    N.  Y. 

This  In.stitute  bepiiis  July  6th.  ISTC.  and  continues  four 
weeks,  under  the  diioetion  of  the  IVillowiiit; 

FACULTY. 

H.E.  PALMER,     |    L.O.EMERSON, 

Of  N<.w  York.  I  Of  r.osioii,  .Mas... 

WM.  LUDDEN,     j    C.  A.  HAVENS, 

Of  .Sav.annali,  da.  '  Of  CUicaKO,  111. 

TlITIOX  *15. 
For  Circulars  and  other  iiarticnlars,  address 

IK.  11.  l*aliiier.  B*rinc'i|l;il, 

Care  C.  H.  Ditsou  Sc  Co                             711  liloadway,  X.Y. 
91-:-019. 

New  MM  Couseryatory  of  Music. 


SI 


X.       pays  for  9.',  hours  iosli  ucli..ti  with  tin-  aldest 
fJm  teachers.    t?end  lor  circulars. 

E.    TOflUEK, 

901-ly.  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


177G     MUSIC    BOOKS.       1S7G 
CENTENNIAL  COLLECTION 

OF 


.\1I  tlie  prominent  National  Sonj^s,  in  an  ele^^ant  collec- 
tion, well  harmonized,  and  wiih  in.ano  (or  orijaii)  aeconi- 
paiiiiiieiit.  Every  American  needs  a  copy  of  t.ncli  a  book 
as  tins,  and  the  Sonus  are  the  best  of  allsongs  for  use  in 
tins  Centennial  year. 

Contents  : 

Keller's  -American  Hvmu.       God  save  the  Queen. 
Hail  Coluinliia.  Rule  liiittaiiia. 

Star  Spangled  Banner.  K.i.ast  Beet  of  old  England. 

Our  Klac  is  there.  Men  of  Ilariecli,  [Welch], 

Red,  White  and  Blue.  I'arrant  pour  Svne. 

Yankee  Doodle,  Marseilles  Hvm'n, 

To  thee,  O  Country.  Garibaldi  Uvnin. 

Columbia  the  Gem,  King  Oscar,"  [Swedish.] 

Watch  on  tlie  Rhine.  CampbelPs  are  Comin'. 

Fatherlanil.  [tierman.]  Brace's  .\dilreaa. 

Wearing  of  tlie  Green.  King  Chri,sti.an.  I  Danish]. 

St-  Patrick's  Day.  Spanish  National  Hymn. 

Russian  National  Hymn.         Austrian         '*  *'* 

Price  lu  Clolh,  35  cts  ;  Boards,  50  cts ;  Paper,  40  cts. 
Mailed,  post-free,  for  above  price. 
PUBLISHED  BY 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


ITnr  pu^ic  Ux  gunc. 


V  0  0  A  L  , 

Defton  Woods.     YJ<.  4.  c  to  g.  Gatly.  3.5 

I  am  ever  near  tlu-e.     E.  4.  E.  to  a.   Navarro.  30 
Where  the  .sweet  Arbutu.s  grows.     Song  and 

t'horus.     I).  :(.  (1  to  1).  Prior.  30 

Love  Dews  linger  on  the  Grass.   E.  3.  d  to  F. 

lloolt.  30 
.Sleep,  dearest,  sleep.     .Serenade.      A/<.    3. 

E  to  F.  IIV/!«/.  3.-, 

My  Cross  of  Moss.     1)4.     4.     d  to  F.    MnlUr.  30 
If.     G.     3  d  to  E.  Kfina.  3-5 

Walk   at   Sunset.     Duet.      Soprano   Voiees. 

C.  4.     1)  to  g.  Fiori.  50 

Kook  of  .-\ges.     Centennial  Hymn  for  P'our 

Voices      A'l.  and  l)/<.  4.  to  A^i.     Enu-rson.  40 
I  ask  not  if  the  Woi  hi  unfold.      G.  3  E.  to  g. 

M<-/i(,ll.  30 
On  the  blue  Wave.     Duet.     Soprano  Voices. 

1'".  3.  to  f.  I'mwfka.  3.") 

O,  for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove.     G.   4.   d    to  g. 

M(')idelsxo!iii.  40 
The  litt'e  black  Wench.  F.  2.  c  to  D.  .Seah/.  30 
Uoses   wither  while   in   Bloom.     Song  aiiti 

Choni.s.     G.  3.  FtoF.  Percy.  30 

Mv  sweet  Pollywog.  Title,     v   ■•-  '- 

E. 
Where  my 

E  to  F. 

O,  Lord,  d 

ered  I'ie. 

Must  we  tl 

3.   F 

Otto  Lob's 

No.  .■).     t 

No.  (3.     Praise  the  great  Cieator.      (Sopr. 

Moz.-Soi).  Alt.  or  Ten ).  4.  lib  to  </. 

No.  7.    Sweet  Peace.    (Sop.  Ten.  and  Bass'). 

4.  E/.  to  a. 

Song  of  Love.     (Canto  d'Amore).     Duet.     .5. 

1W»  to  (I.  IlarkenKollncr.  40 

Triumphantly  the  Morning  dawned.    Centen- 
nial S'gand  Cho.    3.  A6  e  to  e.     Uvine.  3.j 
Beware!   Take  Care!        4.   Y.b  to  rj.     Gilbert.  35 
1  had  a  Dream  last  night.  Maggie.     Song  and 

Cho.  3.  G  to  e.  Kiiiijht.  30 

VnMtriini<.n8al. 
Grand  March.     (Grand  Colored  Lith.  Title.) 

•^.  15''.  Dovminq.  60 

Good  Bye.     (Lcbewohl).     Fantasia.     3.     f'. 

Giese.  35 
Reminiscences.     (Xachklange).     Op.  2'22. 

■i-  A'<.  Lanr/e.  40 

Vanity-Fair  Waltzes.  3.  Kni'/ht.  50 

The  Liltlc  Shcplierdess.     .\  Summer  Idyl  for 

Piano.  Lithogr.ipliic  Title.  G.  3.  M'Uxim.  00 
La  Petite  Mariee  Galop.     (The  Little  Bride). 

G.     2.  ^(•(j?i,soii.  40 

Forest  Scenes.  0  Piano  Pieces  by  K.  Schumann. 

each  30 
No,   I.     f:ntr.ance.     (Eintritt).     Jib.  .3. 
"    2.     Hunters  in  Ambush.      (J,tger  auf 
der  Lauer).     D  minor.     4. 
Flaid  Pan  March.     C.  3.  CatUn.  30 

Flower  Festival  Polka.     Kb.  4.  Straiixs.  30 

Boulangere  a  des  Ecus.     Valse.  3.    Aron.wn.  CO 
Princess  Wunderhold.      C.  4.  liield.  40 

Hrilliancy.     Medley  Quadrille.     3.      Scltuc/it.  40 
Valse  des  Perles.  3.  Lamothe.  05 

Eleanoien  Waltz.  3.  Parliiw.  50 

My  Sweet  Pollywog.     Galop.     Lithograph 

Title.     D.  3.  Tissinqton.  50 

Valses  der  Amoureuse.s.        3.  Lamothe.  CO 

Musie  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expenne 
being  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof, 
about  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  tiiid  the  conveyance  a  saviiiij  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  .also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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uareand  Upright  Pianos 


33  Union  Square,    New  Vork. 

I>•■cLc^r  nrot!s4^B*H*  tfHr.tit4l,  ^quarts  ami 
llpri^ht  9*iaii(>«  an^  llie  best  made  in  tlie  eouulry. 
Tbey  lake  the  io:ul  of  all  tirst-clasa  instruments,  \iO\ng 
unrivalled  in  Ijoauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  eveiy  detail. 

$it>u(l  for  SlluHtrat«4l  Cutulog-ut*. 

PRICES    EEASONABLE. 

TEK.-WS    EASY. 


eoo-iy 


DiciEaryofiJsicallBfraati. 


PRicn     $I.3». 


While  there  is  no  qiip.stion  of  the  vahio  of  the 
great  Encyclopedia,  which  is  a  standard  work, 
tliei'e  seemed  to  be  needed  a  smaller,  more  con- 
cise and  less  expensive  work,  fitted  for  more 
general  distril)ution.  The  "Dictionary"  very 
completely  suiiplies  this  want.  It  contains  brief 
but  sufficient  notices  of  at  least  2000  noted  sing- 
ers, players  and  composers,  also  descriptions  of 
musical  instruments,  definitions  in  musical  the- 
ory, and  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  of  interesting 
musical  information.  There  is  also  a  table  of 
musical  terms,  and  a  very  complete  list  of  all  the 
musical  works  published  in  the  United  States, 
tke  Srst  ^ats  of  issue  being  A.D.  1640. 


APPENDIX    TO 


lucre's  I 


oorcs  jncnclopc^clia  of  fl|Uf)ic. 

BY 
J.      -W.      JVCOOE.E- 

Price   50   cts. 

Mr.  Moore  has  done  a  valualile  work  for  the 
present,  as  well  as  the  future  of  American  music. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  realize,  as  our  descendants 
will,  that  we  are  of  the  "  foi  ef athers"  in  art  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Now  Mr.  Moore  has, 
in  his  large  Cyclopedia,  (?0. )  industi-iously  noted 
down  everything  melodious  that  has  happened 
from  the  time  of  Tubal  Cain  to  A.D.  ]S.i4,  and 
in  the  present  Appendix  brings  together  musical 
information  that  has  accumulated  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  larger  book. 

A  veiy  convenient  book  for  reference. 


J.   E.   BiTSOK  ^  Co. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

922    CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 
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J.  Ki.   ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

sheet  Music,  Music  Book,  Music  for  Periodicals, 

Leaflets,  Music  Titles,  Etc. 

EXPECT?  K.OTY^'EID, 

N-  E.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  Fifth  Streets, 

PH1I.A1»KI,PMIA. 


Hl^tfiT^ZZ^ 
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Ot^b  Fqi^k's  Oonoeets. 


By  Dr.  Tourjee. 


40  cts. 


Containing  all  of  the  old  songs,  and  "  a  gi-eat 
deal  more."  That  is,  the  number  of  "stock 
pieces"  usually  Iieard  in  the  well-known  ancient 
concerts  is  (juite  limited.  Dr.  Tourjee  has  un- 
earthed a  nuiidter  more,  and  all  are  true  antiques 
and  worthy  of  performance. 

As  the  year  1S7(!  will  be  great  for  memorial 
cclcl  nations,  tliis  will  be  .a  most  convenient  book 
from  which  to  extract  approjiriate  music. 


New  and  Beautiful  Instrument. 


An  exquisite  combination,  adding  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  organ  much  of  that  of  the  pianoforte 
and  harp.  With  a  double-reed  organ,  complete 
and  perfect  in  every  respect,  is  combined  a  new 
instrument,  the  PIANO-HARP,  the  tones  of 
which  are  produced  by  steel  tongues  or  bars, 
rigidly  set  in  steel  plates  affixed  to  a  sounding 
box,  and  struck  by  hammers,  as  in  the  piano- 
forte. The  tones  are  of  a  pure,  silvery,  bell-like 
quality,  very  beautiful  in  combination  or  alter- 
nation with  the  organ  tones.  The  organ  may 
be  used  alone,  and  is  in  every  respect  as  complete 
and  perfect  an  organ  as  without  the  PIANO- 
HARP,  or  may  be  used  with  the  PIANO-HARP ; 
the  latter  may  be  used  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion with  any  or  all  the  stops  of  the  organ,  to 
which  it  adds  greatly  in  viv.acity,  life  and  variety ; 
adapting  it  to  a  much  wider  range  of  music. 

Vpon  its  invention  and  introduction,  about  a 
year  since,  this  new  instrument  was  received 
with  so  much  favor,  that  the  demand  greatly 
exceeded  the  manufacturers'  utmost  ability  to 
supply;  so  that  they  have  had  no  occasion  to 
advertise  it  extensively.  Having  now  perfected 
facilities  for  a  large  supply,  they  offer  it  with 
confidence  to  the  public.  - 

The  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS  are  now 
sold  for  cash,  or  for  monthly  or  quarterly  pay- 
ments, or  are  rented  until  rent  pays  for  them. 

Circulars,  with  drawings  and  full  descriptions, 
free.  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO..  1,54 
Trcmont  street,  Boston  ;  2.")  Union  square,  NEW 
YORK;  80  and  82  Adams  street,  CHICAGO. 


A  Welcome  Yisitor ! 

OUR  NEW  SABBATH  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 
THE 


BY   H.    S.  ANB  W.  O.  PEEKINS. 

Full  of  bi'ight,  sweet,  pure,  shining  songs,  of 
which  there  can  never  be  too  many. 
Don't  get  a  new  book  before  examining  this. 


High  Schools  Academies,  &c., 

By  L.  O.  Emekson  and  W.  S.  Tii-dkn. 


Price  §1.00. 


$9.00  Per  dozen. 


This  new  book  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
THE  HOUR  OF  SINGING.  Those  who  have 
used  that  very  useful  and  popular  book,  will 
need  no  urgiug  to  adopt  a  new  work  by  the 
same  authors. 

OLIVER  DITSO>'  i  CO.,        CHAS.  H.  DITSON  i  CO., 
Boston.  311  B'wBj-,  X.  I. 

PtTBLISHEKS. 


nz: 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

Price  in  Boards,  $2.50.    In  Cloih,  .$.3.00. 
tlotli,  Fine  Gilt  for  Presents,  $4.00.j 

The  latest  book  of  Dilson  &  Co's  Home  Mfsi- 
CAi,  LlliitAHY,  and  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  other.  A  large  number  of  extra  good 
songs  have,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  come 
into  i)opular  notice  and  approval.  The  best  of 
these,  with  a  half  dozen  ot  classics,  (omitted  in 
other  books),  form  this  first-class  collection. 

There  are  about  75  songs.  Pages  full  sheet 
music  size. 


The  X  Piano  Taboret, 


Patented  April  4th,  1871. 

Manufactured  by  L.  Postawka  &  Co. 

Factory  at  Osborn's  Planing  Mill,  State  St., 
Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

For  Sale  bjr  all  First-Class  Pianoforte  and  Fnmltsre 
Dealers 

"  We  think  the  Stoo)  one  of  the  best  ever  ofTerod  to  the 
public,  STKIXWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 

"  Mr.  PoBtawka's  Adjustable  T.iborct  is  a  long  felt  want 
supplied.     We  consider  it  Ihc  best  of  the  kind. 

898-ly  O.  DITSON  &  CO  ,  Boston,  Mass. ' 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

€HAS.  a  BITS0N  &  €o. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Fifth.  Son  Sc  Co.) 

MUSIC     PUBLISHERS 

AND    DEALERS    IN 

Steet  Isic,  Masic  Boois, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

E  D  W.     S  C  H  U  B  E  R  T  Fl     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUARE, 

NEW   TOKK.  [795 

LYON     &     HEALY , 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

^Miolesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Doscription. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
■with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  BoKton  Prices. 

3:^="in  addition  to  the  public.itions  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Lo.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
u'.l  Music  and  Music  Books  publislied  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Music.  [79-i — 3m 
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The  Centennial. 

PltOGRAJfltE    OF    THE   OPENING,    PIIIT,ADEI,PniA, 
MAY    10. 

1.  10  15  AM — Xationnl  nirs,  by  the  orchestra. 

2.  10  30— Arrival  of  thP  rresideut  of  tho  United  States. 

3.  Centennial  Inauguration  March,  by  Rieliard  Wagner. 

4.  Prayer,  by  the  Ri(iht  Reverend  Bishop  Simpson. 

5.  ITyinn,  by  .Tolin  Greenleaf  Wliittier. 
IVIusic  by  .Tohn  K.  Paine  of  Massachusetts. 
Organ  aud  orchestral  accompaniment. 


CENTENNIAL    HYMN. 
BT     JOHN     O.     WniTTIETt. 

Our  fathers'  Go:l  !  from  out.  whose  iiand 
The  centuries  fall  like  jrrains  of  sand, 
We  meet  to  day.  united,  free. 
And  loyal  to  our  land  and  Tltce. 
To  thank  Thee  f  )r  the  era  done, 
And  trust  Tliee  for  the  oper.in^  one. 

Here,  where  of  old,  hv  Thv  desisfn. 
The  fathers  spake  that  word  of  Thine 
Whfise  echo  is  the  triad   refrain 
Of  rended  bolt  and  fallin'r  chain. 
To  £^race  our  festal  time  from  all 
The  zones  of  earth  our  t^ue^ts  we  call. 

Be  with  us  while  the  New  World  irreets 
Tlie  Old  World,  throna;ins  nil  its  streets, 
T'nveilinLT  all  the  triumphs  won 
By  art  nv  toil  beneath  the  sun  ; 
And  imt()  common  f^ood  ordain 
This  rivulship  of  hand  and  brain. 

Thou  who  hast  here  in  concord  furled 
The  war  fla^js  of  a  gathered  world. 
Beneath  om"  western  skies  fullil 
The  Orient's  mission  r)f  o;ood  will. 
And.  freiirhted  with  Love's  i::;olden  fleece, 
Send  back  the  Argonauts  of  peace. 

For  art  and  labor  met  in  truce. 
For  beauty  made  the  bride  of  u«e, 
We  thank  Theo,  while  withal  we  crave 
The  austere  virtues  strong  to  save. 
The  honor  jjroof  to  place  nr  ijold. 
The  manhood  never  boufiht  or  sold  ! 


lout;. 


Oh  !  make  Thon  us.  througli  centuii.'.' 
In  peace  secure,  in  justice  stropc; ; 
Ai-ourid  our  2:ilt  of  freedom  draw 
The  safeixuards  of  (hy  riijhteous  law, 
And.  cast  in  s^>me  di\'iner  mould. 
Let  the  new  cj'cle  shame  the-old  ! 


6.  Presentation  of  buildini.'S  to  the  commission  by  the 

president  of  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance. 

7.  Cantata,  by  Sidney  Lanier  of  Georgia. 

Music  by  Dudley  Buck  of  Connecticut, 
Basso  Solo,  by  Jtyron  W.  Whitney  of  Boston. 

THE   CENTENNIAL   JIEDITATION   OF   COLU.MBIA. 

BV   SIDNEV   LANIEIl. 
I. 

From  this  hundred-terraced  heiijht 
Sight  more  large  with  nobler  light 
Ranges  dt)wn  yon  towering  years  ; 
Humbler  smiles  and  lordlier  tears 

Shine  and  fall,  shine  and  fall, 
"While  old  voices  rise  and  call 
Yonder  where  tlio  toand-fro 
Weltering  of  my  Long-Ago 
Moves  about  the  moveless  base 
Far  below  my  resting  place. 


Mayflower,  Mayflower.  »lowIy  hither  flying. 
Trembling  Westward,  o'er  yim  balkingsea. 
Hearts  within  Furewrll.  dear  Emjland,  sighing, 
^\  inds  without  Bai  dnir  in  vai?/  replying. 
Gray  lipp'd  waves  about  thee  shouted,  crying 
A^o  .'    It  shall  not  be  ! 


.Tamestown,  out  of  thee — 
T'i\"motitli.  thee — thee,  Albany — 
Winter  cries.   Ye  freeze  :  nuunt  ! 
Fever  cries,   Ye  hum  :  meat/' 
Hunger  cries.   Ye  sfiiri^e  :  avail' 
Vengeance  cries,   Your  e/rares  tihall  utai/  ! 


Then  old  Shapes  and  Masks  of  Things, 
Framed  like  Faiths  or  clothed  like  Kings — 
Ghosts  of  Goods  once  fleshed  and  fair. 
Grown  foul  Bads  in  alien  air — 
War,  and  hi^  most  noisy  lords. 
Tonguerl  with  lithe  and  poisoned  swords — 
Error,  Terror.  Rnj^e  and  Crime, 
All  in  a  windv  nii:ht  r>f  time 
Cried  to  me  from  land  and  sea, 
A'o  .'    T/tou  shall  not  he  ! 


Ifark  ! 
Huiruenots  whispering  yea  in  the  dark, 
Pnritjins  answering  yej  in  the  dark  I 
Yea,  like  an  arrow  sliot  true  to  hi.s  mark. 
Darts  through  the  tyrannous  heart  of  Denial, 
Patience  aud  Labor  and  solemn-souled  Trial, 

Foih'il,  still  l>eginriing. 

Soiled,  but  not  sinning. 
Tf>il  thi'ough  the  stertorous  death  of  the  Night, 
Toil,  when  wild  brother-wars  new  dark  the  Light, 
Toil,  and  ftu-give,  and  kiss  o  er,  and  replight. 


Now  praise  to  God's  oft  granted  trrace. 

Now  praise  to  man's  undaunted  face. 

Despite  the  land,  despite  the  sea, 

1  was  ;   I  nm  :   and  I  shall  be — 
How  long.  Good  .\ngel.  O  how  long? 
Sing  me  frotn  Heaven  a  man's  own  song  ! 

VII. 

"  Long  as  thine  Art  shall  love  true  love. 
Long  as  thy  S<'ience  truth  shall  kno'w. 
Long  as  thine  l-'agle  harms  no  dove. 
Long  as  thy  Law  by  law  shall  grow, 
Lonir  as  thy  (hM\  is  God  above. 
Thy  brother  every  man   below. 
So  long,  dear  Land  of  all  tnv  love. 
Thy  name  shall  shine,  tliy  fame  shall  glow  1" 

Tin. 

O  Music,  from  this  hei;:ht  of  time  my  Word  unfold  ; 

In  thy  large  signals  all  men's  hearts  Man's  Heart 
behold  ; 

Mid-heaven,  unroll  th}-  chords  as  friendly  flags  un- 
furled. 

And  wave  the  world's  best  lover's  welcome  to  the 
worlil. 

8.  Presentation  of  the  E.'chibition  to  the  President  of 

tlie  T'nited  .States  by  the  President  of  the  Centen- 
nial Commission. 

9.  Address  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

10.  Unfnilin';  of  the  Fl.ae.  H.allelujah  Chorus,  Salutes 

of  Artillery  and  Ringing  of  the  Clumes. 

11.  Procession  through  the  Main  Budding  aud  M.achin- 

ery  Mall. 

12.  Reception  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 

the  Judges'  Pavilion. 


Haydn  with  the  Esterhazys, 

(Translated  fur  this  .Toum;d  flora  the  new  Biography 
of  Haydn,  by  C.  T.  Poul.    Berlin,  1875.) 

(Continued  from  P.nge  2-2C.) 
*  *  «  +  *  p^yi  Anton  Estei-liazy  be- 
came of  age  iu  the  year  1734,  and  entered  at 
once  upon  the  princely  majority.  His  person 
is  of  pectiiiar  importance  for  our  task.  His 
mother  had  nourished  in  him  an  unquestiona- 
ble sense  and  love  for  music:  he  also  played 
himself  the  violin  and  violoncello,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  one  of  the  brothers  Lindt 


(vrho  hitlierto  had  formed  the  oi-chcstra)  for 
teacher.  Ilis  interest  for  music  shows  itself 
particularly  in  the  numerous  scores  collected 
by  him  in  Vienna,  Dresden,  .Milan,  Home  and 
Xaples, — scores,  still  preservei],  of  operas,  ser- 
enatas,  pastoral.s,  and  instrumental  Avorks.  .  . 
The  marriage  of  the  Prince  with  the  Marchesa 
von  Lunati  Visconti  of  Lorraine  was  already 
contemplated.  The  marriage  was  childless; 
the  Princess  died  at  Eisenstadt  on  the  4th  of 
.July,  1782.  In  17.'iO  the  Prince  went  as  am- 
bassador to  the  Ci.Hirt  of  Naples;  before  and 
since  tliis  time  he  had  been  prominent  in  the 
war  of  the  Succession  and  the  Seven  Years  "War, 
and  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  field  marshal. 
Twice  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  Empress, 
at  his  own  expense,  a  complete  and  well 
equipped  regiment  of  hussars.  In  the  richly 
decorated  uniform  of  his  regiment,  in  a  blue 
dolman  and  wearing  the  knightly  order  of  the 
golden  fleece  we  see  him  painterl  in  the  castle 
at  Forchtenstein,  surroun^led  by  80  officers  of 
his  regiment  in  just  so  many  portraits  from  life 
in  oil.  For  nearlySOyearsthe  musical  Kapelle 
stood  under  the  protection  of  this  Prince;  dur- 
ing this  period  we  see  it  stcadilj'  progressina, 

although    .slowly;    yet    it    sti"    "■        ■'-■ 

modest  dimensions,  just  largi 
vide  for  the  church  .service  am 
and   sometimes,  with    the   aid 
singers  from  Vienna,  to  glori 
val  in  the  princely  house  by 
of  a  larger  dram.atic  work.     T 
the  Prince's  birthday,  there  was  a  pcrlormanco 
in  the  palace  of  an  Ee^hga  Pantorrih  by  the  Ab- 
bate  Giov.    Claudio    Pasqnini,    the  music   by 
Francesco  Maggiore,   of  which  tlie  te.\t  book 
and  the  score  are  still    preserved.     It  spctiks 
for  the  cleverness  of  every  member  of  this  lit- 
tle Kapelle,  that  they  were  able  also  to  perform 
Werner's  Oratorios  and  Masses. 

Shortly  after  the  Prince  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, the  orchestra  for  the  first  time  was 
strengthened  by  a  flute,  oboe,  trombone  and 
tympani;  aud  whoever  else  in  the  prince's 
household  knew  how  to  sing  or  play  an  instru- 
ment, was,  with  or  against  his  will,  enlisted 
into  the  Kapelle  if  he  happened  to  be  needed.* 
For  instance  in  the  years  1750-GO  wc  find  sev- 
eral chancery  officers  named  at  the  same  time 
as  musicians.  Also  the  school  teachers  of  the 
neighboring  villages  of  Great  and  Little  Hof- 
lein  helped  as  fagottists  in  the  table  music  and 
in  the  choir;  the  palace  schoolmaster,  Jos. 
Diezl,  sang  in  tlie  choir  as  tenor,  and  w.as  also 
enrolled  in  the  field  music ;  and  his  wife  too 
was  bound  to  frequent  the  chapel  choir.  In 
the  year  17-54  the  remuneration  of  the  Kapelle 
had  risen  to  2723  florins.     The  highest  salarv, 

■The  employment  of  the  servants  in  domestic  musi- 
cal productions,  was  no  uncommon  practice  In  tlie  last 
century.  An  advertisement  In  the  Wiener  Zeitung  reads: 
"  AVanted,  in  a  noble  house,  a  servant,  who  understands 
how  to  pl.ay  the  violin  well,  and  to  accompany  diflloult 
Pianoforte  Sonatas." 


2:U 


DWIGIIT'S    JOUE^AL    OF    MUSIC. 


strange  to  say.  was  drawn  by  tlie  tynipaniat 
Adam  Slurm  (3Sni1.);  next  to  liim  came  tin; 
two  ol)oistH,  Karl  Braun  and  Anton  Krcibig 
(200  and  227fl.)  B(\siil<'S  liis  salary  in  money 
eaili  musician  at  that  time  received  annually 
:?0()  111.  of  beef,  1  lK)f,^  !)  nmdU'ts  of  wine,  30 
II).  of  suet,  13  pecks  of  corn  and  wheat,  40  lbs. 
of  salt,  'M  11)3.  of  candles,  0  cords  of  wood  and 
the  usual  suiijilies  for  the  kitchen.  Tlie  afore- 
said Adam  Sturm  (ob.  1771)  served  the  )n-incc- 
ly  house  for  30  years  and  was,  as  the  weather- 
worn inscription  on  his  tombstone  testifies,  one 
of  those  queer  fellows,  of  whom  the  Kapelle  had 
always  several  to  show. 

On  the  1st  .Ian.  nr>0  the  inenibership  of  the 
Kapelle  received  the  most  inijiortant  addition 
it  had  ever  had  :  Karl  Fribcrth  was  installed  as 
Tenor  an<l  Court-state  musician;  and  one  year 
later  the  Soprano,  Anna  Maria  Scheffstos  was 
appointed  "  Choir  and  Chamber  Singer.  The 
Prince,  now  for  the  first  time  rerjuhirly  settled 
down  in  Eisenstadt,  was  evidently  in  the  best 
mood  for  improving  his  Kapelle.  His  oft-told 
visit  to  Count  Morzin  and  his  acquaintance 
there  with  Haydn's  compositions  must  have 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact,  that  his  now  old 
and  invalid  Kajiellmeister  was  no  longer  in  a 
(■onilitif)n  to  satisfy  the  advanced  requirements. 
A  substitute  was  nrgently  demanded.  And  by 
a  fortunate  coincidence,  just  at  this  time  the 
dissolution  of  Count  Morzin's  Kapelle  took 
place.  The  Prince  seized  the  opportunity  and 
secured  the  person  of  the  now  free  musical  di- 
rector of  the  Count,  to  whom  tlie  ofTer  of  a  new 
asylum  must  have  been  all  the  more  welcome 
that  it  relieved  him  so  unexpectedly  from  all 
anxieties  about  the  support  of  his  family. 

Of  the  preceding  negotiations  we  have  no 
iJi'.*^"''"ied  account,  but  there  is  still  preserved  a 
contract  (^^ Convention und  Verhalttinf/n-Noj'ma") 
executed  in  Vienna  on  the  first  of  May,  1701, 
which  with  its  fourteen  paragraphs  makes  rich 
amends.  Accordingly,  (§.  1):  He  (£')•)  Jo-seph 
Heydcn  was  received  as  Vice-Kapellmeister 
into  the  service  of  Prince  Esterhazy  with  the 
understanding,  that  the  ICapellmeister  hitherto, 
Gregorius  Werner,  "although  incapacitated 
by  his  great  age  and  feeble  health  for  the  suit- 
able discharge  of  his  duties,  still  remains  Ober- 
Kapellmeister  in  consideration  of  his  long,  in- 
dustrious and  faithful  service,"  and  that  .Jos- 
eph Haydn  shall  be  subordinate  to  him,  so  far 
as  the  church  music  is  concerned.  But  in  all 
other  ca.ses,  whenever  musical  performances 
take  place,  the  musicians  are  collectively  re- 
ferred to  the  Vice-Kapellmeister.  (This  order 
aims  already  at  an  increased  activity  of  the 
Kapelle,  in  dramatic,  orchestral  and  chamber 
music).  §.  2.  It  is  expected  of  the  Vice-Ka- 
pellmeister, who  is  from  this  time  forth  to  be 
regarded  as  an  officer  of  the  household,  that  he 
will  know  how  to  conduct  himself  soberly,  and 
to  the  musicians  under  him  not  brutally,  but 
discreetly,  calmly  and  uprightly,  as  it  becomes 
an  honor-loving  house  officerof  a  princely  court. 
Moreover  that,  in  the  performance  before  per- 
sons of  high  rank,  he,  the  Vice-Kapellmeister 
with  all  the  musicians  will  always  appear  in 
uniform;  and  tliat  not  only  "  Er  .Joseph  Hey- 
den  "  himself  shall  be  neatly  dressed,  but  that 
he  will  see  to  it  tliat  his  sul)ordinates  sluvU  du- 
ly i)resent  themselves  in  wliite  stockings,  white 
linen,    powdered   hair,  and  cither  in  a  cue  or 


bag,  but  all  alike.  §.  3.  Since  the  musicians 
are  referre(l  to  hini  as  their  Vice-Kapellmeist.<'r, 
said  (Er)  .loseiih  Heydcn  will  deport  himself  in 
all  the  more  exemplary  manner,  .so  that  they 
may  take  example  from  his  good  peculiarities; 
hence  he  will  avoid  every  familiarity,  promis- 
cuous companionshi])  in  eating,  drinking  and 
other  intercourse,  so  as  not  to  forfeit  the  respect 
belonging  to  him,  etc. — §.4.  He  must  perform 
at  once  every  composition  ordered,  l)ut  not  com- 
municate it  to  anyone,  nor  allow  it  to  be  cop- 
ied;  nor  must  he  without  obtaining  leave  com- 
po.se  for  others. — §.  5.  Said  Joseph  Heyden 
must  appear  daily  in  the  antichamber  at  Vien- 
na or  on  the  estates,  forenoon  and  afternoon, 
and  wait  until  he  leains  whether  there  is  any 
music  ordered,  and  see  to  it  that  all  the  musi- 
cians present  themselves  at  the  right  time,  and 
take  note  of  the  tardy  and  the  absent. — §.  6. 
He  mu.st  do  his  best  to  settle  any  differences  or 
grievances  among  the  musicians,  so  as  not  to  an- 
noy the  Prince  in  unimportant  cases;  only  when 
something  exceptional  occurs,  which  said  Jo- 
seph Heyden  himself  is  unable  to  set  right, 
must  he  report  the  matter  to  the  ^'■hochfiirstl. 
DurchJaueJit." — §.  7.  Said  Vice-Kapellmeister 
must  look  out  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  mu- 
sic and  the  instruments,  and  l)e  answerable  for 
the  same. — §.  8.  Said  Joseph  Heyden  is  bound 
to  instruct  the  female  singers,  so  that  they  may 
not  forget  in  the  country  what  has  been  taught 
them  with  so  much  labor  and  expense  by  dis- 
tinguished m.asters  in  Vienna;  he  must  also 
keep  himself  in  practice  upon  various  instru- 
ments, with  which  he  is  acquainted.  .  .  . 
§.  11,  grants  him  a  yearly  salary  of  400  Fl.  rhn., 
besides  a  place  at  the  Officers'  table  on  the  es- 
tates, or  half  a  gulden  daily  for  food ;  also  "  a 
new  uniform  each  year."  This  agreement 
(§.  13),  dating  from  the  1st  of  May  1761,  is 
concluded  for  three  years,  with  the  under 
standing  that,  in  case  said  Joseph  Heyden 
should,  after  this  time,  wish  to  seek  his  fortune 
elsewhere,  he  is  bound  to  signify  this  intention 
half  a  year  beforehand.  Meanwhile  his  lord- 
ship not  only  promises  to  retain  him  in  service, 
but  holds  out  to  him  the  expectation  of  the 
Upper-Kapell-meistership  after  a  satisfactory 
discharge  of  duty,  his  lordship  on  the  other 
hand  re.serving  the  right  to  discharge  him  at 
any  time  during  the  period  of  service. 

This  document  requires  no  commentary;  it 
gives  us  a  thorough  insight  into  the  internal 
economy  of  this  afterwards  so  famous  musical 
Kapelle.  Much  is  demanded  of  Haydn;  he 
must  be  director,  composer,  arbitrator,  overseer 
and  instructor  all  at  once:  moreover  it  is  ex- 
pected of  his  zeal,  that  he  will  raise  the  Kapelle 
to  a  height  that  will  redound  to  his  honor. 
Well!  has  not  the  "honor-loving  house  officer" 
fulfilled  this  expectation  splendidly!  The 
princely  house  made  him  a  costly  present — he 
left  a  more  beautiful  one  in  return  for  it.   .   . 

The  continual  use  of  the  third  person,  "Er," 
or  he,  before  the  name  of  the  new  Kapellmeis- 
ter, had  not  at  all  at  that  time  the  repulsive 
and  insulting  sense  attached  to  it  in  our  day. 
Frederick  the  Great  also  used  it  toward  his  new 
Kapellmeister  Rcichardt,  whom  in  the  begin- 
ning he  addressed  with  "Ihr"  (you,  or  ye),  as 
toward  a  subject.  AVith  his  musicians,  even 
with  those  who  daily  accompanied  him,  in- 
cluding most  distinguished  artists,   the    Kino- 


made  little  ceremony,  "Send  in  the  musi- 
cians!" was  his  order  to  his  [lages.  He  was 
also  curtly  styled  in  the  official  reports  of  the 
steward,  and  in  the  orders  of  the  Prince,  "(7«r 
Hayden."  It  re(|uired  an  impulse  from  without 
to  luing  about  a  change  here;  for  after  his  re- 
turn from  London  crowned  with  honor,  when 
this  disrespect  on  the  part  of  the  then  Prince 
became  too  much  for  him.  and  he  complained 
bitterly  about  it  to  his  high  patroness,  the 
Princess  Maria  Jo,sepha  Hermenegild,  he  was 
thenceforth  on  official  occasions  always  ad- 
dressed as  "  Ilerr  von  Haydn,"  and  often  also 
"  Wohledelgeborner"  (wetland  genteelly  born), 
or  "  Dear  Kapellmeister  von  Haydn." 

Haydn's  personal  appearance  we  can  now 
bring  well  before  us.  We  have  to  think  of  him 
in  uniform,  in  light  blue  frock  with  silver  lace 
and  buttons,  waistcoat  also  bright  blue  and 
with  silver  trimming,  and  with  emliroidered 
ruff  and  white  cravat.  So  he  is  represented 
in  the  oil  portrait  taken  about  the  year  17G8or 
'69  in  Esterhaz  (probably  by  Grundmann),  in 
which  he  is  to  be  sure  much  flattered.  A  por- 
trait painted  on  wood  about  the  year  1770,  by 
J.  A.  Gutenbraun,  corresponds  more  nearly  to 
the  description  handed  down  of  him.  This 
appeared  in  an  excellent  copperplate  engrav- 
ing (in  the  pointed  manner)  by  Luigi  Schiavo- 
netti  in  London,  and  in  a  lithographic  copy  at 
Paterno's  in  Vienna.  (An  engraved  copy  by 
J.  Jenkins,  published  by  Thomas  Kelly  in 
London,  has  no  artistic  value.)  Haydn  here 
appears  in  civic  dress,  bent  a  little  forward, 
sitting  before  a  piano;  his  left  hand  rests  upon 
the  keys  of  the  instrument,  while  the  right 
hand,  slightly  raised,  holds  a  pen,  and  beseems 
to  bo  dreamily  and  seriously  collecting  his 
ideas.  Here  as  always,  even  when  out  of  ser- 
vice, Haydn  is  neat  and  simple ;  thus  attired, 
he  was  prepared  at  any  moment  to  receive 
guests  or  to  appear  before  his  Prince. 

The  best  portraits  confirm  what  Dies  and 
Griesinger  and  others  tell  us  about  Havdn's  ap- 
pearance. He  was  rather  below  middling  stat- 
ure, stout  and  firmly  built;  the  lower  half  of 
his  figure  seemed  too  short  in  proportion  to  the 
upper,  to  which  appearance  his  mode  of  dress- 
ing may  have  contributed.  The  features  of 
his  face  were  toleraldy  regular,  full  and  strong- 
ly drawn,  and  had  something  energetic,  almost 
harsh,  but  could  in  conversation,  through  tlie 
look  and  pleasant  smile,  gain  an  altogether 
mild  and  amiable  expression.  In  ordinai-y  in- 
tercourse a  certain  circumspcctness  and  mild 
earnestness,  inclining  rather  to  dignity,  spoke 
from  his  whole  physiognomy  and  bearing.  He 
icas  never  heard  to  hur/h  ahvd.  His  look  was 
eloquent,  animated,  yet  moderate,  kindly  and 
inviting;  out  of  those  dark-gray  eyes  spoke  the 
purest  goodness  of  heart,  which  knew  only 
good  will.  "One  may  see  by  my  face,  that  I 
mean  well  with  every  one,"  said  Haydn  of  him- 
self. The  brow  was  broad  and  finely  arched, 
but  received  a  certain  short  proportion  through 
the  way  in  which  Haydn  wore  his  peruke, 
which,  only  two  fingers  breadth  above  the  eye- 
brows, concealed  the  upper  part  of  his  fore- 
head. This  peruke,  with  cue  and  a  few  side 
puffs,  was  worn  by  Haydn  all  his  life;  fashion 
had  no  influence  on  the  form;  Haydn  was  true 
to  it  till  death.  As  the  master  suffered  from  a 
polypus,  (an  inheritance  from  his  mother),  the 
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lower  part  of  the  nose  was  swollen  and  dis- 
torted, and  covered  too,  like  all  the  otherstrong- 
ly  browned  parts  of  the  face,  with  pock-marks. 
Add  to  this  a  firm,  protruding  underlip  and  a 
broad,  massive  lower  jaw.  Thus  Haj'dn's  head 
presented  a  strange  mixfure  of  the  attractive 
and  the  repulsive,  tlie  genial  and  the  trivial, 
which  led  Lavater,  wdio  had  Haydn's  silhou- 
ette too  in  his  collection  of  portraits,  to  char- 
acterize him  thus: 

"  Something  more  than  is  common  I  see  in 
the  eye  and  the  nose  here ; 

Also  the  forehead  is  good;  tlic  mouth  is 
rather  Philister." 

Haydn  thought  himself  ugly,  and  never  could 
comprehend  it  therefore,  that  during  his  life 
he  was  loved  by  so  many  lieautiful  women. 
"It  could  not  be  my  beauty  that  beguiled 
them  ?  !  "  So  he  said  roguishly,  wliile  at  the 
same  time  he  frankly  confessed  that  he  had 
always  looked  with  pleasure  upon  pretty 
women;  and  he  alwa3's  knew  something  agree- 
able to  say  to  them. 

Haydn  spoke  in  the  broad  Austrian  dialect; 
his  voice  was  rather  high  than  low,  and  some- 
what nasal  in  consequence  of  the  complaint 
above  mentioned.  In  tlie  French  language 
he  luid  little  facility,  but  he  spoke  Italian  flu- 
ently and  gladly.  Past  the  age  of  si.xty,  his 
stay  in  London  made  him  familiar  with  the 
English  language.  Latin  he  knew  well  enough 
to  enable  him  to  study  his  Fux's  (Iradim  ml 
PiirnnKsum  in  the  original  and  to  set  the  mass 
texts  of  his  church  to  music.  In  spite  of  the 
long  years  that  he  resided  in  the  land  of  the 
Magyars,  Haydn  was  not  master  of  the  Hunga- 
rian language,  since  in  the  places  where  he 
lived  the  German  was  principally  S])oken ;  in 
the  princely  house  German  was  the  court  lan- 
guage, and  only  the  servants  talked  in  their 
native  tongue  with  one  anotlier. 

Although  he  was  mostly  of  a  serious  and  ipii- 
et  frame  of  mind,  Haydn  liked  to  give  a  hu- 
morous turn  to  the  conversation,  and  occasion- 
ally to  weave  in  a  lively  anecdote.  Ilis  natural 
modesty  never  allowed  the  nuist  jtowerful 
springs  that  animated  him,  honor  and  fame,  to 
degenerate  into  immoderate  ambition.  He  re- 
garded his  talent  not  as  his  own  work,  l)ut  as 
a  gift  from  heaven,  for  which  he  believed  that 
he  should  show  himself  thankful,  and  with 
this  his  religious  feeling  was  in  harmony. 
Havdn  was  heartily  fend  of  children,  and  these 
in  turn  hung  upon  their  "  Haydn-Papa "  (as 
they  called  him)  with  all  their  soul.  Haydn 
had  always  sweetmeats  ready  in  his  pockets, 
and  every  walk  into  the  open  air  gave  opportu- 
nity for  new  conquests  among  the  grateful 
troop  of  children.  Of  Haydn's  happy  gift  for 
transferring  his  playful  nature  and  his  humor 
to  his  compositions,  we  shall  see  numerous  ex- 
amples. He  was  well  conscious  of  his  own 
worth,  and  praise  that  was  sincere  delighted 
him:  but  he  could  bear  no  flattery,  and  he 
showed  himself  in  such  cases  even  rude.  Well 
disposed  to  everybody,  he  was  sensitive  if  he 
perceived  that  any  one  wished  to  abuse  his 
kindness;  then  he  became  even  irritable  and 
gave  his  irony  full  vent. 

So  much  in  general  aliout  Haydn's  personal- 
ity, as  it  presents  itself  to  us  in  the  middle  pe- 
riod of  his  life. 

[To  lie  Continued.] 


For  Dwiglit's  -Journal  of  Music. 

Music  among  the  lower  classes  of 
Saxony  and  Prussia. 

Now  anfl  then  there  2:oes  the  rounds  of  the  musi- 
cal press  a  brief  paragraph  or  story  of  wliich  the 
incidents  are  said  to  be  furnished  by  the  average 
home  life  of  the  rural  German.  Very  pretty  pic- 
tures are  painted  of  stringed  quartet^,  from  the 
classic  niast:ers,  performed  at  the  evening  fireside 
by  representatives  of  three  or  four  generations  of 
aniatrnr  peasant  musicians  who,  having  limbered 
tlieir  fincjers  by  fourteen  hours  toil  in  the  sugar-beet 
or  potato  patch,  are  in  fine  condition  to  grasp  tlie 
implements  of  the  stringed  musician  and  cultivate  a 
green-hou'-e  crop  of  duos  and  quatuors. 

Now  tlie  writer  of  this  ]>aper  knows  better.  Flat 
ly  and  squarely,  such  is  not  the  case.  The  contrast 
between  fact  and  fancy  is  as  great  as  tliat  between 
the  front  and  back  of  llapliacrs  Madonniii.  The 
stories  present  a  bri'.;ht  and  pleasing  picture;  tlie 
facts,  a  dull  and  mottled  blur.  The  avera;;e  lier- 
man,  even  of  the  middle  class  of  tradesmen  and 
storekeepers,  with  his  heavy  chorals  and  dogtrot 
peopk-'s  songs,  is  as  far  behind  the  Vermont  farm- 
er's dau2;hter,  or  the  Kansas  pioneer,  in  musical 
and  literary  resjiects,  as  can  well  he  imagined. 

It  will  hi'  the  olject  of  this  ])nper  to  show  that 
the  much  vaunted  musical  talent  of  (iermany  is 
neitlier  national,  nor  even  sectional,  hut  slrielly 
local, — confined  to  a  few  centres,  and  to  a  limited 
(dass  at  those  centres,  and  that,  vent.uring  beyond 
thii  civilized  pale,  the  inquirer  would  find  himself 
in  a  wilderness  bare  of  musical  foliage  or  fruit,  save 
an  occasional  ]ii'imitive  and  stunted  variety. 

In  a  narrative  of  this  sort,  tlie  third  person  be- 
comes so  Ininlensoine  that  I  shall  drop  it  and  take 
up  the  nior(!  convenient  AJ/o. 

Impelled  bv  the  fear  of  the  severe  cholera  epidem- 
ic, and  by  a  desire  to  sec  the  country  life  of  the 
peasants  with  my  own  eyes,  I  took  stage  to  Ko(dsa, 
(near  Taglich)  a  small  Prussian  town  about  twenty 
miles  from  Leipsic.  Koelsa  is  a  walled  town  of 
nearly  l.'iOO  inhabitants,  and  is  duplicated  by  nu- 
merous walled  towns,  at  distances  of  two  or  three 
miles,  as  like  each  other,  at  least  to  the  foreign  eye. 
as  the  bricks  by  which  'licy  aie  surrounded.  In 
l'>opulation,  and  perhaps  in  the  average  possessions 
of  its  inhabitants,  it  could  he  aptly  compared  with 
such  towns  as  "Woodstock,  A'erniont,  Watcrville, 
N.  Y.,  or  Olathe,  Kansas.  Ilow  did  it  compare 
musically  '? 

Well,  in  writing  upon  the  music  of  the  rural 
German,  I  often  find  myself  groping  about  in  be- 
wildered searidi  of  the  subject.  Were  a  few  bare 
and  fraginen'ary  facts  allowed  to  cseajie  my  memo- 
ry this  article  would  have  to  stop  right  here,  with 
a  full  period  and  exclamation  point.  Sing?  The 
rural  German  never  sings,  except  when  he  is  drunk, 
riay  ?  What  on  earth  could  he  play  on  ?  In  Koel- 
sa there  survived  two  pianos,  weather  beaten  old 
hulks,  one  key  in  threi'  totally  dumb,  tlie  other 
two  shockingly  out  of  tune,  and  the  whole  affair  as 
buzzing  and  wheezy  as  a  Denver  asthmatic.  Such 
instruments  are  generally  found  keeled  over  in  the 
fourth  story  of  a  factory,  not  for  rejiairs.  but  to  fur- 
nish stray  strings  and  ivories  for  second-hand 
pianos.  One  stood  in  the  minister's  parlor;  the 
other,  in  the  principal  restaurant.  The  minister 
could  barely  thumb  ont  the  first  strain  of  a  trivial 
waltz  ;  the  restaurant  keeper's  son  could  jilay  a  few 
school-girl  marches,  while  the  simple  jieasants 
stared  in  open-mouthed  wonder.  Two  or  three 
times,  at  twilij;lit,  I  heard  the  dismal  strains  of  a 
flute  or  violin  winding  its  uncertain  way  through 
the  easy  turns  of  a  pojiiilar  song  ;  hut  beyond  these 
very  primitive  signs,  there  were  not  the  faintest  in- 
dications of  that  surchari^ed.  overflowing  state  of 
musical  enthusiasm  so  often  accredited  to  the  rural 
German. 


But  I  had  one  forlorn  hope  left — the  church. 
The  village  school  master,  report  said,  was  a  great 
organist,  and  the  singing  very  grand.  So,  one  Sab- 
bath morninit,  I  wended  my  streetless  way,  through 
lanes  and  back  yards,  through  the  little  enclosure 
filled  with  graves  and  adorned  with  faded  yellow 
wreaths,  and  entered  the  low  and  dingy  audience- 
rorini.  I  waited  patiently  for  the  first  note,  deter- 
mineil  to  give  an  impartial  hearing.  Now,  I  am 
not  naturally  a  very  nervous  m.an,  and  a  profession- 
.al  training  of  a  half  dozen  years  had  reconciliHl  my 
ear  to  ordinary  discords;  but  the  first  chord  per- 
petrated upon  that  miserable  little  pipe-organ  made 
my  whole  frame  ^ra/f,  from  sole  to  crown.  Any- 
thing so  hideously  out  of  tuneitliad  never  been  my 
fortune  to  hear.  And  the  player  was  worthy  of  his 
instrument  I  That  quadruped.al  old  chor.al  was  made 
to  travel,  now  on  two  legs,  now  on  three,  lurching 
and  stumbling  occasionally  as  it  ]iried  itself  around 
some  awkward  corner  of  the  ]>hrase  ;  but  the  four- 
part  harmony  was  never  preserved.  The  wielcli- 
edness  of  the  singing  was  relieved  by  a  touch  of  the 
ludicrous.  Twenty  or  thirty  bagi;y  and  buttony 
boys  leaned  about,  in  easy  attitudes,  au'l  watched 
that  timcworn  old  choral  as  a  Southern  fowler  w(juld 
watch  a  flock  of  rice  birds  ;  wait  till  it  came  within 
easy  range,  and  then  fire  both  barrels  !  So,  when 
the  theme  soared  aloft,  they  coni|)laccntly  listened, 
in  expectant  silence  ;  when  it  descended  to  their 
level,  they  all  broke  out  in  short,  jd.ay-ground 
shouts,  giving  a  very  secular  e fleet ;  while,  througii 
it  all,  the  iH'dagogic  organist  blazed  discordantly 
away  as  though  his  instrument  were  on  the  point  of 
bursting.  My  last,  flickering  hope  of  finding  any 
apjireciable  musical  element  in  the  rural  (lerman 
was  very  suddenly  jiut  out.  I  \i>itcd  iialf  a  dozen 
neighbriring  towns  with  the  same  success. 

Had  1  been  able  to  premise  the  soehal  condition  of 
the  Prussian  villager,  I  should  have  logically  ar- 
rived at  the  same  conclusion  ;  for  modern  music, 
either  in  its  coueejition,  or  its  inte.'prctation,  is  not 
a  prairie  flower,  nor  even  a  hardy  vegetable  ;  it  is 
an  exotic,  a  hot  house  plant,  healthy  and  beautiful, 
but  requiring  for  its  nourishment  leisure,  surplus 
means,  and,  above  all,  education.  Of  these  requi- 
sites the  peasant  possesses  not  one.  Fourteen  hours' 
daily  toil  leaves  neither  mind  nor  body,  of  man  or 
woman,  in  condition  for  the  enjoyment  of  music 
much  less  for  its  necessary  drudgery.  Twenty 
cents  a  day  leaves  no  possible  margin  for  profession- 
al instruction  ;  and  virtually  Ihr  (Irrinan  peasant  is 
itupfincalcd. 

Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  in  jiraise  of 
tli(i  Prussian  school  system.  Doubtless,  every  child 
of  fifteen  years  ran  both  read  and  write  but — iirver 
(Iws.  The  bi-weekly  mail  from  the  whole  vill.igo 
consisted  of  barely  a  h.alf  dozen  nondescript  letters. 
There  were  but  two  daily  copies  of  a  little  newspa- 
per, whose  leaves  were  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
a  Hampshire  farmer's  window  pane.  Reading  and 
writing  were  holiday  tricks,  to  be  exhibited  on  rare 
occasions,  not  a  daily  performance,  a  necessity,  al- 
most a  second  nature — a  needful  channel  for  friend- 
ly thoughts  and  suggestions.  No  such  thoughts 
arise  to  demand  expression  or  conve\'ance  beyond 
the  limits  of  tlie  family  circle.  The  race  of  life  for 
the  prize  of  adequate  daily  beer,  cheese  and  rye- 
bread  is  too  close  to  admit  of  such  distraction. 

Many  pretty  things  have  been  written,  both  in 
poetry  and  prose,  concerning  the  naturalness  of 
music.  To  a  limited  extent,  they  are  true.  In  a 
state  of  physical  health,  and  natural  respiratory 
habits,  the  instincts  of  N;iture  may  have  amply  suf- 
ficed for  the  monotone  of  the  (dd  Greek  elioriis.  the 
doleful  interval  of  priestly  chanting,  or  the  con- 
stantly recurring  fourth  of  the  Fiji  war-song,  for 
the  notes  employed  lay  strictly  in  tiie  midille  of  the 
voice,  and  did  not  exceed  the  r.mge  of  the  inllexions 
of  ordinarj'  conversation. 
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But  to  hold  Riirh  primitive  vipwh  with  roixard  to 
tlie  morp  ambitions  inorlorn  mnsin  ia  n  ffrnnd  nii^- 
tnko.  Throufjh  constnnt  benrin"^  or  throiin:h  liercd- 
itnrv  influcncp.*!  n  mnsical  sentonre  inny  be  accurate- 
ly conceived,  but  not  pronounced.  The  eor.'cct 
performnncc,  even  of  an  ordinary  ballad,  or  lOndcr- 
sfiiri-,  is  prompted  by  no  ndeqnnte  instincts,  nor 
RUiTi^ested  by  any  analoc^oiis  acts  of  daily  liTe.  All 
other  comparable  acts  sniri^est  and  fitron^ly  iii^ti 
E^ate  muscular  efforts  wliich  positively  contViot  with 
artistic  execution. 

For  instance,  the  child  is  called  to  strike  a  cer- 
tain key  of  the  piano.  Poes  not  every  similar  act 
prompt  him  to  stiffen  the  joints  of  fin^^er  and  wrist 
in  order  to  push  down  the  resisting:  block  of  wood 
and  ivory  ?  Will  lie  be  led.  by  intuition,  to  strike, 
at  the  outset,  as  thou;rh  no  resistance  were  expect- 
ed ?  On  the  contrary,  this  conflict  between  natural 
and  artistic  habits  must  be  relentlessly  carried  on, 
under  professional  tjcneralship.  if  complete  success 
is  to  be  secured.  Sino;in£r.  indeed,  appears,  and 
really  is,  more  natural  than  piano  playina:.  The 
requisite  muscles  arc  naturally  controlled  by  musi- 
cal thoughts,  by  mental  imaj::es  of  sound,  wiiile  in- 
strumental performance  requires  the  as'=ociate  im- 
n^es  of  siijcht.  Yet  instinct,  alone,  furnishes  no 
safe  conduct  over  the  perilous  heij^hts  of  mo*>ern 
soup;.  For  the  youthful  vocalist,  a  hi-rh  tone,  even 
the  big-best  note  of  a  commonplace  ballad,  su2:p:csts 
inert  ased  effort.  Its  shrill  intensity,  its  unwonted 
elevation  instinctively  prompt  unusual  physical 
exertion,  and  this  impulse  must  be  (gradually  over- 
come lefore  even  a  tolerable  quality  can  be  given 
to  the  singer's  hinher  or  more  powerful  tones. 
Moreover,  the  respiratory  habits,  at  least  uf  the  av- 
crac^e  American,  must  be  reformed  before  the  natu- 
ral process,  even  for  medium  tones,  can  be  secured. 

The  rural  German  is  shut  off  from  artistic  in- 
struction by  the  insurmountable  barrier  of  circum- 
stance. His  thoughts  run  in  grooves,  worn  deep 
by  the  friction  of  a  hundred  generations  and  no 
sudden  and  jarring  departure  is  possible  save  in 
cases  of  rare  and  extraordinary  genius.  Ilis  mind 
appreciates  as  little  as  his  body  executes,  and  any 
marked  musical  advance  must  be  heralded  by  an 
almost  revolutionary  change  in  his  national  laws 
and  domestic  condition.  H. 


Handel's  "Theodora"  in  Portland  (first 
time  in  America.) 

The  Haydn  Association  of  Portland,  Me.,  has  dis- 
tinguished itself  of  late  years  by  the  production  of 
several  standard  Oratorios,  Cantatas,  etc.  It  was 
the  first  Society  to  bring  out  Prof.  Paine's  "  St.  Pe- 
ter ;  "  during  the  past  year  it  has  given  Schumann's 
"  Pilgrimai^e  of  the  Rose,'  Randegger's  "  Fridolin," 
and  lately  (May  11)  "Theodora,"  an  oratorio  to 
■which  Handel  himself  was  partial,  yet  which  has 
been  performed  but  seldom  anywhere,  never  before 
in  this  country.  We  copy  the  following  notices 
from  Portland  papers,  from  which  it  appears  that  it 
■was  given  without  an  orchestra,  and  merely  with 
pianoforte  accompanimeut.  One  of  these  writers 
savs  well  that,  until  the  Society  can  afford  an  or- 
chestra, they  cannot  hope  to  give  an  oratorio  in  per- 
fection. But  in  this  case  more  than  an  orchestra 
is  needed:  something  for  the  orchestra  to  play 
would  still  be  wanting:  for  this  is  no  exception  to 
the  other  Handel  scores  ;  the  instrumentation  needs 
to  be  completed  by  some  Mendelssohn  or  Robert 
Frnnz.  However,  it  was  a  creditable  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  Portland  Society,  and  may  lead  to 
something  more  complete. 

[From  the  Portland  Pres^,  May  12.] 

The  rendition  [  ?]  of  *'Theotlora"  by  the  Haydn  Associa- 
tion Inst  eveninp:  was  most  successful;  and  once  heard 
so  f.ivovaldy.  thi^^  lovely  and  noble  work  of  the  t-ompo- 


Rcr  can  never  he  np:ain  relocated  to  the  ncfjlect  which 
has  lonp;  been  its  unjust  f.Tte.  The  rordinl  th.anks  of  all 
■n'ho  were  foi  tunatf*  rnonc;]!  tn  lienr  it  are  due  to  the  mn- 
sir.nl  Unn\vlfdp:r  r'U'l  eiithnsia*-m  nf  the  friend  of  pood 
music  nt  whose  suqrt^^estlnn  the  ITnydns  studied  ''Theo- 
dora;" to  Mr.  Coyle,  whose  cenuinc  love  of  what  is  best 
in  his  art  and  prompt,  wisr-  and  vip;orons  mannf^einent 
constantly  rnconracre  and  direct  the  efforts  of  the  sori- 
ety;  to  Mr.  Kotzsrhmar,  wlmse  appreeiation  and  deliprht 
in  music  instantly  commnnicate  themselves  through  his 
sjiirited  baton  to  tlie  forces  under  his  control;  .Tud,  fin- 
ally,  to  nil  of  the  performers,  who  acquitted  themselves 
so  fnithfiiUy  and  well. 

The  overture,  in  G  minor,  is  admirnble.  It  eonsists  of 
four  well  rontrnsted  movements,  a  stately  and  impres- 
sive niafiKtoKn.  an  interesting:  fnq:ne,  .a  simple  but  exqni- 
sitely  lovely  passage  in  E  flat,  which  thouch  marked 
"Trio"  has  neither  of  the  terhnical  traits  of  that  form 
of  composition,  but  is  in  the  minuet  manner.  The  Cou- 
rante  whiidi,  returning  to  the  oritrinal  key,  concludes 
the  overture,  is  enercretie  and  entirely  Hnndelian  in 
style.  The  nprninq;  recitative  and  nir  areallotted  to  Va- 
lens,  and  a  description  of  these  applies  equally  to  .tII  the 
musip  of  his  part.  It  is  large,  foreible  and  warlike,  in 
the  grnndionr  manner,  full  of  superb  storms  of  rage  of 
Hanrlpl's  "  Polyphemus,'*  or  Hnrapha— it  is  indeed  in 
''Ercles  vein,  the  tyrant's  vein,"  and  gives  a  Rembrandt- 
like  shade  to  the  pure  coloring;  of  the  solo  music  of  the 
other  characters. 

The  part  of  Thcodor.a  is  exceedincrly  beautiful  in  its 
dr.im.atic  effect ;  and  the  jiathos,  delicnry  and  strength 
of  the  music  allotted  to  her  is  one  of  the  most  finished 
deliupations  of  the  composer.  Her  iir.=;t  aria,  *' Fond, 
flattrring  world,"  is  dignified  and  exalted.  **  Angels 
ever  brightand  f.iir,"  is  too  w^ll  known  to  need  praise 
here,  for  it  has  long  been  appreciated  as  one  of  the  most 
he.iutiful  of  sacred  songs.  "  With  darkness  deep  "  is 
filled  with  pathos,  and  the  accompaniment  enforces  the 
expression  of  the  vocal  part  with  full-scored  and  ex- 
pressive hnrnionies.  "  O  that  I  on  wings  could  ri'^e  "  is 
a  more  elaborate  air:  and,  nlthongh  beautiful  in  itself, 
has  less  interest  than  the  preeeding  one.  Tn  the  prison 
scene  with  Didimus,  Theodora's  song,  "Tlie  pilgrim's 
home  "  is  at  once  intense  and  pathetic,  pleading  and 
forcible.  The  duet ''  To  thee  "  is  full  of  courage  and  ex- 
alted tenderness.  The  duet  of  Theodor.a  and  Irene  is 
well  contrasted  in  its  fervor  of  dramatic  characteriza- 
tion ;  th*^  loving  solicitude  of  Irene  and  the  hope  and  res- 
olution of  Theodora  are  a  beautiful  sketch  which  tlnn- 
del  was  not  slow  tn  color  with  nintchlcss  skill.  The  clos- 
ing duet  of  Tiieoriora  and  Didimus  lias  an  expression  of 
repose  and  unshaken  trustfulness;  the  voices  move  to- 
gether for  the  most  in  parallel  thirds,  giving  a  harmon- 
ic effect  of  singular  sweetness  and  purity. 

The  part  of  Irene  contains  the  fine  air  "  Bane  of  vir- 
tue;" the  pleasing  ''As  with  rosy  steps  the  morn;" 
" Defend  her,  heaven,"  the  expression  of  which  seems 
at  times  delayed  by  numerous  notes,  and  consequently 
Incking  in  point  and  spontaneity.  The  air:  "Lord,  to 
thee"  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
many  that  Handel  has  written  for  a  contr;ilto  voice — a 
part  to  which  he  has  allotted  much  of  his  most  intense 
and  pathetic  music. 

In  the  part  of  Didimus  the  air  "  The  raptured  son!  "  is 
powerful  and  exalted,  embellished  with  the  j-nulades 
that  are  familiar  to  lovers  of  Handel.  *'  Kind  Heaven, 
if  virtue  "  is  an  air  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  com- 
poser's operatic  writing,  at  once  ttmeful,  strong  and 
natural  in  the  highest  degree.  "  Sweet  rose  and  lily  "  is 
tender  and  melodious. 

Among  the  airs  of  Septimius  *'  Descend,  kind  Pity"  is 
notably  tine;  *' Dread  the  Fruits  of  Christian  follv  ""  is  a 
florid  song,  an  excellent  speciiuen  of  its  k  nd.  "Though 
the  honors"  is  vigorous  and  mnnly.  '  From  Virtue 
Springs  "  is  earnest  and  expressive. 

Of  the  numerous  recitatives  of  the  oratorio,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  are  fnll  of  the  dignity,  variety 
of  cliaracterization,  and  beauty  of  declamation  by  means 
of  aiii'ropriate  intervals  that  are  always  to  be  rioted  in 
Handel's  writing  in  this  department. 

The  chiirnses  are,  in  general,  less  elaborate  as  they  are 
less  numerous,  than  those  of  the  composer's  weightier 
oratorios— the  '  Messi.ib,"  Samson  "  etc.  The  first  cho- 
rus "  And  Dr  tw  a  Blessing  Down  "  is  spirited.  That  in 
which  is  lieclared  the  penalty  of  refusal  to  sacrifice  to 
the  heathen  cods,  has  a  singular  interest  apart  from  its 
merit.  The  first  measures  of  it  are  nearly  identical  with 
tho'^e  of  the  ■*  Pastoral  Symphtmy  "  in  the  '•  Me-^siah  ;  " 
which  the  discoverv  within  a  few  yeais  of  a  manuscript 
bearing  in  Flaudet's  autograph  the  significant  note, 
'■  Xot7€}ia" — as  well  as  the  internal  evidence  of  its  pecu- 
liar measure  ;ind  rhythm— proves  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  hymns,  which  for  countless  years,  it  has  l>een 
the  custom  of  the  mountaineers  of  the  counttv  around 
Rome  to  sing  before  the  wayside  shrines  of  the  virgin, 
duiing  tlie  nine  days  (noretia)  precfding  Christmas. 
These  d.-^ys  are  precisely  those,  it  is  well  known,  of  the 
old  heathen  Saturnali.a— whose  i)agan  licence  became 
later  Ctiristian  liberty,  and  whose  songs  of  revelry,  it  is 
by  no  means  impossible,  were  retained— as  were  some  of 
tlie  curious  superstitions  of  that  period — unchanged  in 
form  but  converted  to  higher  meaning,  IIow  f.-ir  this 
theory  of  ours  is  to  be  credited,  it  is  at  this  time,  of 
course,  impossible  to  say;  but  one  thing  is  sure,  that 


Handel  had  profound  knowledge  of  musical  history,  and 
a  sublime  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  wliicli  gave  to 
h:s  work  much  of  its  eternal  weight  and  authority.  The 
rem  doing  clioruf-es  of  Romans  ;■*  Queen  of  Summer" 
and  "Venus,  Iau!:rhlng  fiotu  tlie  skies,"  are  spontaneous, 
biiUiiint  anrl  full  of  hixurinnt  g.aitv— fit  hvmns  to  cele- 
brate the  golden  myth  of  the  goddess  born  of  the  light 
fonm  of  the  sea.  Among  the  choruses  of  Christians, 
*' Come,  mighty  Father,"  and  'All  power  in  Heaven 
abovT  "  are  serious  and  contain  much  admirable  writ- 
ing. "  Go,  generous,  pious  youth  "  is  exceerlinplv  beau- 
tiful, sympathetic,  and  forms  a  fine  dose  to  the  firi^t  part 
of  the  oratoiio.  The  most  important  number  of  the 
work  is  the  ehoru.s  "  He  saw  the  loveJv  youth."  This  is 
written  in  three  distinct  moveu^ents;  tlie  first  of  which, 
plaintive  and  ivoefid,  relates  tiie  death  of  the  widow's 
son  at  Nain.  The  lamenting  voicp«  follow  each  other  as 
if  in  s.ad  procession,  tearful  and  unlit  by  any  hope— un 
til  after  a  little  silence,  with  a  sudden  change  of  kcvnnd 
tnnpo,  occur  the  words  "  Rise  youth,  he  said."  'This 
brief  passage,  like  a  ray  of  surlden  sun— precedes  a  su- 
perb fugue  '  Lowly  the  matron  bowed"  Too  much  ad- 
miration cannot  be  given  to  this  wonderful  chorus,  which 
the  scope  of  rlramatic  expression  and  technical  treat- 
ment combine  1o  make  one  of  Handel's  greatest  inspira- 
tions. The  concluding  chorusc.s  *'  ITow  strange  their 
ends,"  and  "Oh.  I.ove  Divine,"  blend  loving  grief  for 
the  sad  fate  of  the  m  'rtyrs,  with  hope  and  rejoicing  for 
their  strength  .and  faith. 

The  part  of  Theodora  was  precisely  suited  to  the  pure, 
large  voice  and  drgnifierl,  sincere  style  of  Mrs,  Wether- 
bce.  She  is  a  singer  \vho  possesses  "the  "grand  manner" 
of  the  tradition:il  school  of  sinfring;  and  her  exquisite 
finish  of  execntion  and  noble  voice  were  heard  to  great 
advantage. 

Mrs.  Coudy,  to  whom  wag  given  the  part  of  Didimus, 
sang  with  m.arked  dramatic  effect.  Her  rich  contralto 
improves  constantly  in  the  using,  and  has  a  warm,  shad- 
owy quality  tliat  is  very  expressive. 

Miss  Miliiken  made  her  rfelntt  as  Irene,  and  sang  very 
sweetly.  Her  voice  gives  much  promise  of  future  excfl- 
Icnce ;  it  is  a  fresh  girlish  contralto,  with  facility  in  its 
upper  range,  and  sweet  and  round  in  tone.  She"  is  evi- 
dently welt  grounded  in  'he  elements  of  music,  too  often 
neglected  by  young  singers;  and  her  care  and  accuracy 
of  time  and'piirnsing  deserve  much  praise  Study  wfjl 
develop  the  many  good  qualities  of  this  yoiithful 
voice. 

Mr.  Coyle  sang  the  music  of  Valens  -with  great  spirit 
and  efTect.  He  po.sscsses  the  valuable  pow-er  of  losing 
himself  entirely  in  his  part,  and  singing  with  an  uncon- 
strained and  spontaneous  force  that  results  most  happi- 
Iv.  Hi<  rich  powerful  ^ff.f^o  fine  phrasing  and  genuine 
dramatic  power  were  admirably  displayed,  and  are  well 
fitferl  to  render  Handel's  mn«-ic, 

Mr.  Thurston's  rounl,  mellow  tenor  and  refined.  m:tn- 
ly  singing  were,  as  always,  most  delightful  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  recitatives  of  the  3Iessenger  were  well  delivered 
by  Mr.  Jordan. 

The  chorus  sang,  as  i.s  their  wont,  with  admirable  pre- 
cision and  intelligence.  The  effect,  as  of  the  muted 
strings  of  an  orchestra,  in  the  fmieral  chorus;  tJie  su- 
perb haimonic  effect  in  the  clo-^ing  portion  of  "All 
power  in  heaven  ; "  .and  the  lo\-cly  "  Go,  generous,  pious 
youth  "  attested  the  fine  traininii  of  the  singers  in  spec- 
ial points,  while  each  and  everv  chorus  was  proof  of 
their  general  excellence.  iMr.  Kotz~clunar  conducted 
with  his  usual  fire  and  spirit.  Mir^s  Blanchard's  accom- 
paniments were  careful,  synipatlietic  ;  nd  in  every  way 
successful.  Her  earnest  'study  is  rew.arding  her  richly, 
in  an  exceedinglv  good  techniqxip,  and  appreciative,  del- 
icate and  sufficiently  powerful  style. 

[From  the  Portland  Advertiser.'] 

"We  can  easily  understand  why  Theodora  failed  to 
prove  a  popular  success.  Xoiwithstanding  the  beauty 
of  the  music  —  noticeably  that  of  the  aria  "  An- 
gels ever  bright  and  fair,"  the  air  of  "  With  darkness 
deep,"  Theodora's  pr.ayer  for  death,  her  dnet  with  Didi- 
mus, wdiere  the  latter  urged  her  to  bre.ak  from  prison, 
Irene's  song  "As  with  rosy  steps  the  morn."  the  arias 
by  D:dimus.  the  splendid  choral  piece  '  He  saw  the 
lovely  youth,"  with  the  following  "  Rise  youth  "  and 
"Lowly  the  matron  bowed," — the  oratorio,  with  its  fre- 
quent repetitions  of  the  various  thetnes,— apparently 
similar  to  the  well-known  da  c^/x?— which  are  really  the 
finish  to  the  airs  tliemselves,  rerjuires  so  much  time  in 
its  pioduction  that  the  average  listener  becomes  tired 
before  the  closing  chorus.  If  the  oratorio  could  be  con- 
densed into  a  work  of  two  parts  requiring,  at  the  furth- 
est, two  hours  and  a  half  for  its  presentation,  leaving 
out  the  less  important  mnsic,  it  would  be  a  much  great- 
er sn  cess.  If  the  music  of  this  oratorio  had  been  the 
best  Handel  ever  i^Tote  there  might  be  more  reason  for 
its  frequent  production,  but.  with  few  exceptions,  we 
hardly  think  the  airs  and  choruses  equal  to  the  great 
composer's  other  compositions,  although  very  melodi- 
ous. Then  again,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  say  often 
before,  for  the  perfect  production  of  an  oratorio  there 
must  be  a  good  orchestra,  and.  until  the  Haydns  can 
afford  one,  they  cannot  hope  to  give  an  oratorio  in  per- 
fection. Tlie  instiaimental  interlude  between  the  airs: 
"  Oh!  that  I  on  wings  could  rise,"  and  "  ATith  darkness 
deep,"  and  the  chorus  "Glory,  peace,  gnd  rest,"  with 
the  fading  souurl  of  the  instruments,  are  strong  exam- 
ples of  the  necessity  of  an  orchestra  to  give  the  proper 
coloring  and  effect  to  the  music.  Still  until  a  Portland 
public  will  pay  for  an  orchestra  we  must  he  thankful 
the  society  have  the  pluck  to  produce  works  like  Theo- 
dora, Fridolin,  etc  .  without  one.  Miss  Elanchard.  the 
able  pianist  of  the  Haydns,  was  worthy  of  praise  for 
the  care  with  which  she  performed  her  arduous  duties. 
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Mrs.  WethPrbee  was  In  fine  vnirp  and  sniip;  the  mnnic 
allotted  to  Theodora  with  that  finished  style  so  marked 
a  feature  of  prohubly  the  best  sinf;er  of  oratorio  music 
in  \ew  England.  There  may  be  younger  nnd  fresher 
voices,  but  none  so  thoroufihly  eompetint  for  the  work  ; 
on  which  so  much  reliance  can  bo  placed.  >Irs,  (rourly's 
rich,  expressive  contralto  found  the  music  of  Didinius 
espe'ially  suited  to  it;  and  Miss  Milliken— as  Irene— dis- 
played a  voice  of  considerable  promise— slightly  nasal  in 
tone,  and  requiring  careful  application  in  agood  school, 
but  still  possessing  many  excellent  qualities.  Mr. 
Coyles'  admirable  inter|)retion  of  his  numl)ers,  as  Valens, 
not  only  showcrl  him  iu  the  light  of  a  thorough  artist, 
but  demonstrated  that  he  is  to  be  considered  among  the 
best  bas.Hos  in  this  part  of  the  country.  He  adds  the 
character  of  a  faithful  student  to  very  remarkable  nat- 
ural ability,  and  harl  he  made  a  profession  of  oratorio 
singing,  his  splendid  voice,  singularly  keen  appreciation 
of  his  music,  and  great  <iramatic  power,  would  have  giv- 
en him  a  very  high  rank  among  the  best  known  Ameri- 
can singers.  "  Few  artists  could  have  given  an  air  i  orn- 
mencing  with  such  harsh  words  as  **  Racks,  gibbets, 
swords,  nnd  lire,"  with  so  much  dignity,  or  commanded 
sucii  attention.  Mr.  Tiuirston's  sweet  tenor  found  good 
expressinii  in  the  tlorid  music  of  Septimius,  and  Mr. 
Cloyes  deliveted  the  recitatives  of  the  mes-enger  appro- 
priately. In  fact  we  believe  we  can  truly  pay  that  the 
Haydn" Association  is  the  only  one  in  Xew  England  that 
caii  furnish  i's  solo  talent  witliout  requiring  the  aid  of 
Boston  singers. 

The  choruses  were  all  given  with  that  careful  shading, 
that  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  Haydn  Assot^iation,  and 
Mr.  Kotzschmnr  conducted  with  the  skill  that  has 
brought  up  from  raw  material  a  well  balanced  choral 
association,  that  takes  rank  among  the  first  in  the  conn- 
trj'.  and  whose  efforts  are  appreciated  not  only  in  Fort- 
land,  but  throughout  the  United  States. 


Music  in  London. 

Her  M.\jesty's  Opkra.  Mr.  Mapleson's  season  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  {tcmporariU',  pendin:;;  the  com- 
plcti(m  of  the  new  "  Granrl  Natitmal  Opera-liouse '' 
on  the  Victoria  embankment)  opened  April  29,  with 
the  rentree  of  Mnie.  Cliristine  Nilsson  (Ronzaud)  as 
Margaret  iti  Gounod's  Fanat.  Mme.  Trebclli  was 
Siebel  ;  Sig.  Sta,o;no,  Faust;  Rota,  Mephisto  ;  I)cl 
Pucnte,  Valentine  ;  and  Mme.  Bauermeister,  Mar- 
tha. The  Times  critic  says  :  "  It  is  difficult  now  to 
detect  points  for  criticism  in  Mme.  Nilsson's  Marga- 
ret, so  deeply  has  she  studied  and  so  completely' 
mastered  tlie  prominent  phases." — Mr.  Mnpleson's 
general  nrranj:jcments  are  summed  up  as  follows:  — 

His  season  must  inevitably  be  a  short  one.  The  sub- 
scription is  restricted  to  thirty  nights.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  director  makes  it  a  boast,  fairly  enough,  that 
he  can  begin  at  once  with  leading  arti.sts;  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  did  on  Saturday  night.  The  repertory  of 
works  to  be  jiresentod  in  the  course  of  the  scries  <  ou- 
tains  no  absolute  novelties;  but  there  are  some  revivals, 
or  ^((a.sr'-rcvivals,  that  will  be  interesting  to  amateurs; 
and  among  them,  especially,  Chenibini's  superb  Medea 
[with  Mdlle.  Tietjens  as  the  Colchian  Priestess]  Otelh, 
and  Robert  le  Diable  [for  Madame  Christine  Nilsson.] 
Sixteen  other  %vorks  are  named,  including  FideUo,TiV\<\, 
of  course,  Lohengriuy  all  more  or  less  familiar  to  habitu- 
al frequenlcra  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera.  IJcsides  the  ar- 
tists just  named,  and  those  who  apjiearcd  on  Saturday, 
Mr.  Slapleson  has  re-engngefl  .Mdlles,  ^t;irgncrite  T'liiquiy 
and  Elena  V'aresi,  the  one  Krencli,ihc  nther  Italian  — 
both  light  sopranos  of  the  first  rank,  and  both  already 
accepted  by  the  patrons  of  the  theatre  as  worthy  nuMii- 
bers  of  a  powerful  company.  There  is  also  a  new"  comer, 
Mdlle.  Rodani,  from  Milan",  about  whom  great  cx]fc(ta- 
tions  are  raised,  and,  we  hear,  on  justiliablc  grounds, 
Tlie  name  of  M,  Faure  alone  is  cTioogh  to  add  impor- 
tance to  The  Ist  of  baritones:  while  that  ot  Heir  Kokit- 
ansky,  who  has  not  been  among  us  for  ti\e  years,  gives 
extra  weight  to  tlie  basses.  Two  other  singers,  unknown 
to  London— Signors  Hroecolini  and  Fiorini— are  alsf)  se- 
cured. Signors  Fancelii,  ("ampaiiini,  and  Doiini  are 
among  the  tenors;  ^Mdlle.  Justine  Macv.tz  [contralto], 
Herr  Behicns  [bass],  Signors  Del  I'ucnte,  Galassi.  and 
Roin.'uu  making  up  the  catalogue.  So  that,  fur  a  short  sea- 
son the  manager  is  ethrif-ntl>'  supported  in  each  separate 
department.  ]\[  Sainton  retains  his  post  as  leacling 
solo  violinist,  ^Ir.  "Willing  [of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
ciety] IS  organist.  Mr.  F  Godfrev  conductor  of  the  mili- 
tarj-  band  [the  Coldstream  Guards].  Mr.  W.  Beverly 
*' scenic  artist,"  and  Mr.  Edward  Sterling  stage  mana- 
ger.   It  is  uee<ilpss  to  say  more. 

The  opera  on  Mouflay  was  J.n.  Soufiamhula.  for  the  first 
appearan-es  of  Mdlle  Varcsi  and  Sig.  Fancelii;  on  Tues- 
day MfUle.  Tietjens  maile  lier  ?*<  n^/Vi- in  Senuramidt;  and 
on  Thursilay  Mad.  Nilsson  made  hersecoud  appearance, 
the  opera  being  la  Truviata.  To  night,  Liurezia  Borg'ni, 
with  Mdlle.  Tietjens. 

Of  Tietjens,  on  her  first  reappearance  it  is  said; 
Her  entry  in  nil  the  stately  magnificence  of  that  Assy- 
rian queen  whose  peeiless  rejjresentative  she  is,  was  the 
signal  for  a  fervid  and  unanimous  demonstration.  All 
parts  of  the  house  were  of  one  mind,  and  from  gallen.- 
to  stalls  applause  rang  out  till  the  recipient  of  so  much 
honor  must  have  been  wearied  even  by  the  grateful  la- 
bor of  acknowledgment. 

Mdlle.  Tietjens  has  eome  back  to  us  in  nucIi  good 
■  form,  that,  assuming  this  to  be  the  result  of  her  trip, 
we  may  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  prospect  of  an  Amer- 


ican excursion  as  an  annual  event.  Her  voice  on  Tues- 
day was  in  magnificent  condition,  such  signs  of  over- 
work as  were"  obvious  last  season  having  completely 
disappeared.  Its  sonority  and  clearness,  as  well  as  ma- 
jestic volume,  recalled,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Therese 
Tietjens  who  so  long  reigned  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
and  sustained  the  glorie.-;  of  that  historic  house.  In  oth- 
er respects  the  great  artist  returns  bettered  by  change 
of  scene,  and,  generally  speaking,  is  as  well  able  as  ever 
she  wa^  to  keep  her  place  on  the  stage.  None  could 
doubt  this  who  witnessed  the  performaneeof  Semiramide 
on  Tuesriay  night,  the  character  being  represented  with 
unusual  breadth  of  outline  and  flnislied  skill ;  while  the 
exhaustinc  airs,  duets,  antl  concerted  pieces  in  which 
Semiramide  takes  part,  never  derived  more  advantage 
from  the  co-operation  of  any  artist. 

The  prima  donna  was  asso'ciated,  as  on  .so  many  form- 
er occasions,  with  Madame  Trebelli-Rettini,  whose  fin- 
ished reu'lering  of  the  mu-^ic  of  Arsace  once  more 
charmed  ;dl  heaiers.  Si<rnor  Rinaldini  again  represent- 
ed Idreno  credit.ibly ;  Herr  Behrens  was  an  iinpo*iing 
Oioe  SicnorCosta  a  better  than  average  Ghost,  and  Sig- 
ner Rota,  as  Assur.  raised  hiraself  higher  in  general  es- 
teem, sinning  the  dif!ii-ult  music  surprisingly  well,  and 
acting  with  rare  intelligence  and  propriety. 

Bach's  B-^Iinor  Mass.  This  performance — the 
jrreat  event  of  the  musical  season — took  place  on 
Wednesday,  the  2iith.  For  this  purpose  n  choir, 
eomprisin<r  in;iny  amateurs  well  known  in  London 
musical  rircless,  had  been  organized,  who  have 
been  rehearsini;  every  week  for  about  five  months, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Otto  Onld'^chmidt. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  common  opinion  which 
desi'j;nates  it  as  Bach's  yrca/ci^  choral  work  appears 
to  be  well  founded.  It  abounds,  as  mii^ht  have  been 
expected,  witli  the  most  massi\'e — we  had  altnost 
said  elephantine — fu^rnes,  and  airs  of  the  most  in- 
ten.se  pathos  ;  and  all  equally  marked  by  that  devo- 
tional and  reverential  tone  which  in  every  note  of 
sacred  inu<=ie  ho  wrote  is  Bach's  c:reat  charncteris- 
tic.  and  which  makes  one  feel  a  desire  that  one  could 
have  known  tlie  i:;reat  master  personally  and  com- 
muned with  iiis  mind. 

The  performance  was,  on  the  whole,  and  accord- 
injr  to  the  standard  set  up  by  other  large  cr.ilherinirs 
of  musicians,  a  very  g-ond  one.  It  would  be  invidi- 
ous to  select  any  one  of  tlu*  f<uir  soloists,  Mesdames 
Lenimens  Sherrinijton  nnd  Batey,  Mr.  (^ummin^^s 
and  Siijnor  Federiei.  for  especial  praise,  where  all 
worked  with  mig;ht  nnd  will  and  in  tlie  s]iirit  of 
Bach,  to  render  the  music  as  be  would  have  wished 
it.  To  Madame  Batey's  lot  fell  the  air  wiiicb  we 
consider  the  trem,  vi:^.,  "  Qtii  pedes  ;"  and  to  the  same 
lady  and  Madame  Bemrnensthe  duet.  "'  Cliristo  elei- 
son,"  which  struck  us  as  equal,  if  nut  sujierior,  to 
the  duet,  "  Doinine  Deus,"  sung-  by  Madanu!  Beni- 
rnens  and  Mr.  Cumming-s.  All  three  were  admira- 
bly sun-x.  Mr.  Federici'a  part  was  nninterestinc^. 
but  only  by  comparison.  Knowincr  that  lie  has 
been  for  some  time  in  indifTercnt  health,  we  were 
pleased  to  hear  him  sini^:  so  well.  Tliat  there 
should  be  no  room  for  improvement  in  so  young  an 
artist  he  would  himself  he  the  last  to  df-ny.  even  to 
himself.  Improved  healtli  and  work  will  brins  this, 
nnd  no  doubt  modify  a  sliij^ht  tendency  to  iiardness 
in  bis  tone. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  choir  ?  Wlion  we  could 
hear  them,  tliey  showed  that  their  five  months  re- 
hearsals bad  not  been  thrown  away,  and  it  is  not 
tlieir  fault  that  we  can  say  no  more  than  thl.s.  Will 
it  be  believed  that  for  a  choir  of  at  most  lOO  voices 
— nnd  these  for  the  most  part  cominij  fr(mi  the  upper 
classes  of  society,  in  wdiich  voices  are  notorious!  y  of 
lif^ht  quality,  and  deficient  in  that  resonance  and 
melallic  quality  which  distinnuishes  our  Xorthern 
choirs,  selected  {we  do  not  say  it  invidiously)  from 
a  lower  stratum — for  this  elioir  there  has  been  en- 
gn2:cd  a  band  of  seventy  (!)  performers,  including 
drums  (!I)  nnd  the  organ  sujier-added  (!).  Boots  it 
to  say  more?  The  choir  did  tlieir  best;  we  may 
say  tliey  did  very  well,  for  they  (r(??-e  heard  occa- 
sionally. But  it  is  obvious  that  the  Mass,  compris- 
ing, as  it  did,  so  many  choruses,  was  on  thi.s  account 
not  heard  at  all.  as  a  perfect  whole  ;  very  frequent- 
ly the  points  of  the  fugues  were  hardly  peiceptible 
except  to  those  who,  score  in  band,  knew  where  to 
look  out  for  Ibem.  nnd  many  of  tlie  finest  passa2:es. 
for  instance  where  the  basses  descend  by  a  mafjniti- 
cent  nnd  stately  pt-o^ression  of  octaves  to  the  low  E 
(in-the  "  Snnctus  ")  were  totally  lost.  It  is  cruel  to 
think  that  so  fine  an  opportunity  should  have  been 
lost  of  lettiniT  this  work  he  heard  in  all  its  grandeur 
of  effect,  to  say  nothing;  of  the  chance  of  readinij  a 
lesson  to  those  conductors  of  our  festivnls  and  large 
musical  featherings  who  persist  ia  ignorini;  the 
claims  of  that  not  unlovely  instrument — the  human 
voice.  We  speak  openly  and  advisedly,  knowins; 
that  most  of  our  musicians  and.  we  may  say.  all  our 
chorus  singers,  both  professional  nnd  amateur,  are 
of  tlie  same  opinion,  nnd  in  the  hope  that  at  the 
repetitiuD  of  the  Mass  on  May  Sth,  some  reduction 
may  be  made  of  this  overjiowering   combination  of 


wind,  catgut,  and  organ  pipes.  It  is  nn  insult  to 
so  fine  a  choir,  somewhnt  unevenly  balanced  thougli 
it  be,  nnd  unfair  to  the  great  German  master,  to 
thus  drown  the  finest  part  of  so  magnificent  a  work 
in  the  noise  of  so  huge  an  orchestra. — -Musical  Stan- 
fJard,  Apr.  29. 

Dr.  Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley.  The  Musical 
Times,  of  May  1,  pays  the  following  tribute  to 
nnotberofthe  leading  English  musicians  recently 
deceased  : 

It  is  but  two  montlis  since  that  we  recorded  the 
death  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  churcli- 
musicians.  Dr.  Ganntlett ;  nnd  it  is  now  our  painful 
duty  to  announce  tliat  another  certainly  not  less 
eminent  worker  in  the  same  field  of  art  has  been 
taken  away.  Dr.  Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley,  the 
organist  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  died  somewhat 
suddenly  at  his  residence,  Balace-yard,  Gbnicester, 
on  the  i9th  ult..  at  the  nge  ol  sixty-six. 

Dr.  Wesley  was  the  son  of  an  even  more  celebrated 
composer  than  himself-  Samuel  Wesley,  whose 
motets,  "  In  exitu  Israel"  and  "  Exultate  Deo."  are 
familiar  to  our  concert-2:oers  througli  their  perform- 
ance by  Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  choir,  and  deservedly 
rank  as  masterpieces.  The  subject  of  the  present 
notice  was  born  in  Londcn,  in  1810.  At  the  nge  of 
inne  he  was  chosen  chorister  at  the  Ghapel  Royal, 
St.  James's,  and,  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
in  1S27.  was  ajijiointed  to  !iis  first  post  as  ort^nnist 
at  St.  James's  Church,  Ilarnpstead-road.  lie  was 
subsequently  oriranist  at  St.  Giles's,  Cainberwell.  nnd 
other  churches  iu  nnd  near  London,  nnd  in  IS:>'2. 
beoaine  orcfanist  at  Hereford  Cntliedral.  Thence  he 
went  to  Exeter  Cntliedral  in  1835.  to  I^eeds  parish 
church  in  ISI2,  to  Winchester  Cathedral  in  1S40, 
nnd  to  (Jloucester  in  ISiin;  this  last  appointment  he 
lield  till  the  time  of  his  death. 

As  a  performer  on  the  organ  Dr.  Wesley  had  few 
equals.  In  Ins  extempore  playinc;  he  was  especially 
grent.  coml)ining  fertility  of  invention  with  scientific 
combination  in  a  way  in  which  few  could  a])proach 
him.  It  is,  however,  upon  his  compositions  for  the 
Church  that  his  fame  will  cliieHy  re.nt  hereafter.  He 
has  published  numerous  Services,  of  which  a  Chant 
Service  in  F  is  perhaps  the  b<'st  known,  while  tnany 
of  his  nntliern.s  are  stock  pieces  in  our  cathcdrnls. 
Amon2:  these  may  be  named,  "  Ascrihe  unto  the 
Lord "  "  Blessed  be  the  God  nnd  Father."  and 
(probably  the  most  popular  ofall)  "The  wilderness 
and  the  solitary  jdnce."  He  nlso  distin^cnished  him- 
self as  a  composer  of  hymn-tunes — his  "Aurcdia  "  in 
Iliimns  Ancitut  ami  Modern,  is  well  known  through- 
out the  lent^th  nnd  breadth  of  the  land.  Xumcrous 
admirable  specimens  of  his  workmanship  may  also 
be  found  in  The  Ifi/jnuari/  nnd  other  mttdern  tune- 
books.  His  most  important  contribution  to  thbs 
department  of  music,  Iiowever,  is  his  "  European 
Bsalmist."  which  is  well-known  as  one  of  tlie  finest 
existini;  collections  of  j)salmody.  For  the  instru- 
ment on  which  he  Was  so  great  a  master  he  pub 
lishcd  but  little. 

Owina:  to  his  nnturally  retiring  and  sensitive  tein- 
perament.  Dr.  Wesley  was  less  generally  npprecinted 
than  he  deseryed.  He  was  a  genuine  artist  who  has 
left  his  mark  upon  music  in  this  country,  and  the 
plac(>  which  has  become  yacant  by  his  decease  will 
not  easily  be  filled. 

Mme.  Clara  S»"'HfMANN'  gave  a  "recital,"  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  on  Thursday  afternoon.  Tliere  was  a 
very  crowded  audience,  who  receiyed  the  great 
pianist  with  enthusiasm,  unanimtuisly  recalling  her 
after  every  niece.  Her  programme  included  selec- 
tions fr(mi  Schumann,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and 
Chopin.  In  the  violoncello  Sonata,  Op.  5  (Ino.  2, 
G  minor),  of  Beethoven,  Mai.  S(duunann  enjoyed 
the  valuable  co  operation  of  Si^;^.  Piatli  ;  and  in  the 
variations  m  a  theme  otf  Haydn's,  composed  by  Herr 
Brahms  for  two  pianofortes,  that  of  our  admirable 
pianist.  Miss  Airnes  Zimrnermann.  Sig.  Biatti 
played  in  his  own  matchless  style  Schumann's 
Ahcndlirr},  arranged  for  violoncello,  and  was  encored. 
Mad.  Tliekla  Friedliinder  sang  pieces  by  Lotti, 
Schumann,  and  Mendelssohn,  accompanied  b}'  Sir 
Julius  Benedict.  The  "recital"  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  nil  present,  nnd  Mad.  Schumnnn,  retired 
M'ith  fresh  laurels  on  her  alrcadj-  overcharged  brow. 

"  A  Link  with  the  Past."  The  Musical  World 
(April  22)  expresses  its  "  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
subjoined  tribute  paid  by  the  learned  and  eloquent 
writer  of  the  annotated  programmes  for  the  Crystal 
Palace,  to  one  of  the  worthiest,  most  indefatigable, 
most  conscientious,  and  able  men  ever,  in  any  way, 
connect© I  with  music  and  musicians:  " 
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"  The  writer  oannot  pass  this  day  without  reconl- 
ine;  tho  (loath  of  a  cTf^ntloman  to  wliom  the  Crystal 
Palnro  conr-i'i'ts,  nrnl  miitiy  nthor  nuiRi<ral  pcrform- 
nnccH  in  the  (wmritrv  for  lialf  a  century  past,  have 
boon  preatly  indf^litcd — Mr.  William  (Ioopwin,  the 
music  librarian  and  copyist,  who  died  at  his  j)lace 
of  buflinoHS  on  April  l.au^cd  seventy-nine.  On  that 
day  Mr.  (loodwin  closed  a  life  of  inccHPant.  honora- 
ble, ami  active  labor,  which  had  bronjj^lit  him  into 
0()ntact  with  nearly  every  ninsician  (ifetniiience  and 
every  amateur  of  enthnsiasm  in  the  conntry;  and 
there  were  few  out  of  the  j^reat  nnndier  who  thus 
l%new  him,  from  Mendelssohn  downwards,  to  whom 
he  was  not  a  vaUied  friend,  as  well  as  a  most  intel- 
lit^ent  and  useful  servant.  His  information  on  all 
points  connected  with  Idscallini^  was  inexhaustible. 
Ilis  practical  knowh-dire  of  music  was  very  p;reat, 
and  many  a  piece  played  as  tlie  production  of  its 
ostensible  author  was,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
scored  by  liim  at  the  last  nmnient,  the  oris^inal  not 
beinn;  obtainable.  He  suffered  inoch  for  many 
years  from  domestic  losses  and  from  the  illness  of 
which  he  died  ;  but  no  obstacles  interfered  with  Ins 
enerrjy,  punctuality,  or  p;ood  nature.  However 
much  a)ipearancos  mii^ht  be  nu;ainst  him  '  Goodwin  ' 
mi<i:ht  always  be  depended  nn.  "(i." 


gtoigljfs  laiiriTitl  of  Piistt. 
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The  Centennial  Music. 

Of  the  musical  part  in  the  o]>ening  ceremnnials  at 
Philadelphia  we  eannot  speak  from  actual  hearing. 
In  due  time,  it  may  lie  presumed,  the  new  composi- 
tions will  all  he  published,  and  that  will  be  time 
enough  for  forming  a  deliberale  opinion  of  their 
value.  Meanwhile  the  critic  correspondents  of  the 
press  did  as  in  patriotic  duty  bound,  and  in  the 
name  of  their  "Great  Claimant  "  Wagner,  bade  us 
believe  that  Music  stood  upon  its  highest  pinnacle 
that  day,  side  by  side  with  proud  Columbia  on  her 
"  hundred  terraced  height."  For  the  present  we 
content  ourselves  with  copying,  .'?s  a  fair  specimen, 
one  of  the  most  glowing,  of  the  rhapsodies  which 
they  have  blown,  through  all  the  trumpets  of  the 
press,  to  all  the  corners  of  the  continent, —  the 
globe, — the  following 

[from  a  st.\fp  cohuespoxdent  op  the 

TRIBUNE.] 
PniLADELPniA,  May  10. — The  ceremony  being  so 
peculiarly  a  musical  one,  it  eannot  be  regarded  as 
anything  less  than  a  piece  of  national  good  fortune 
that  the  direction  of  the  music  should  have  been 
guided  from  the  iirst  by  liberality  and  good  sense. 
There  was  nothing  in  it  that  the  most  serious  musi- 
cian could  hold  unworthj'  of  the  occasion  ;  there 
■was  no  attempt  at  sensational  and  unartistio  effects  ; 
and  yet  the  close  attention  with  which  the  multi- 
tude listened,  and  the  hearty  a]iplause  with  which 
tliey  hailed  all  t.he  pieces  com[iosed  for  the  occasion 
— the  March,  the  Ilymn,  and  the  Cantata — showed 
that  tlie  selections  were  well  chosen  to  suit  what  is 
called  the  popular  taste.  Wlieu  M.  OtTenbach  was 
feted  last  week  in  New  Ycu'k,  Mr.  Chauncey  Dejiew, 
unless  the  reporters  belie  him,  remarked  to  tlie  com- 
poser that  his  was  the  only  music  which  a  thorough- 
ly unmusical  person  could  enjoy,  and  he  evidently 
thought  he  had  made  rather  a  neat  compliment.  Per- 
haps if  he  had  seen  the  <^^wd  about  the  music- 
stand  to-day  he  would  revise  his  opinion.  It  was  a 
very  hot  and  "ncconifortable  crowd,  jiacking  the 
muddy  roadway  and  struggling  for  breath  as  the 
multitudes  j)ouring  in  behind  pushed  the  front 
ranks  up  against  the  weak  cordon  of  militia  and 
police  which  tried  to  keep  a  passage  open  from  the 
music-stand  to  the  speaker's  platform.  Most  of  the 
time  there  was  a  hard  tussle  between  the  soldiers 
and  the  mob,  not  very  creditable  perliaps  to  either 
side,  yet  not  an  angrj- quarrel  by  any  means.  Dur- 
ing the  prayer  it  was  especially  loud  and  lively,  but 
whenever  the  music  sounded  the  pushing  ceased. 
Wagner  was  listened  to  with  the  closest  attention, 
and  a  loud  burst  of  applause  came  fnmi  the  multi- 
tude when  the  March  was  over.  The  llj'ran  made 
a  very  marked  impression.  The  Cant.ata  was 
equally  successful,  the  bass  solo  being  encored, 
and  Mr.  Buck  being  called  for  with  three  hearty 
cheers. 


The  first  piece  on  the  musical  programme  was  tlie 
selection  of  National  Airs,  ])laye(i  ivhile  the  distin- 
guished guests  wi're  finding:  thi-ir  way  in  small  par- 
ties to  the  ]daces  provided  for  them.  Twelve  coun- 
tries were  represented  in  this  irrand  combination 
]>iece — rieruijiny,  Austria.  Tt-aly,  Anlialt -Pessau, 
<ireat  Britain,  France,  Hollantl,  an<l  Russia,  among 
th(^  rest.  Hail  ('olunibia  br-ingirig  iiji  the  end.  Three 
pieces  were  applauded,  the  "  Marseillaise,"  "  (lod 
Save  the  Queen."  ami  our  own  blessed  tune,  and 
may  be  tiic  others  would  have  been  similarly  hon- 
oreil  if  the  crowd  had  recognized  them.  Many  cer- 
tainly were  very  pretty;  two  or  three — the  Austri- 
an, i'.ritish,  Dutch  and  Russian  for  instance — are 
really  noble  ;  and  they  were  admirablv  arranged, 
not  maniiled  into  a  potpourri,  but  simply  strung  to- 
gether wit.il  little  connecting  jiassai^es  of  musician- 
like  workmanship,  and  then  ])layed  in  fheii'  integri- 
ty. The  instriimentntion  was  adrniralile,  and  the 
splendor  of  the  orchestra  which  Thomas  had  col- 
lected,  with  its  noble  foundation  of  basses,  its  full 
force  of  strings,  and  an  uncommonly  rich  collection 
of  reeds,  was  quickly  made  ap]).Trent  to  those  wlio 
could  hear  it  at  all.  Of  course  in  the  open  air  a 
great  deal  of  the  effect  was  lost,  and  they  tell  me 
that  the  invited  guests  on  the  grand  stand  opposite 
were  very  unfavorably  situated,  but  many  of  tiie 
multitude  who  stood  where  fate  led  them  fared  much 
better.  Gen.  Grant  was  greeted  with  "  Hail  to  the 
Chief,"  and  Dom  Pedro  was  to  have  been  comjdi- 
mented  with  the  Brazilian  Hymn  ;  but  our  gttod 
friend  fr(mi  Rio  has  a  way  of  throwinQ:  other  people's 
plans  out  of  gear,  and  he  spoiled  tliis  ))roject  by 
marchins  in  unannounced  while  the  orchestra  was 
in  the  midst  of  something  else. 

The  real  interest  of  the  celebration  began  when, 
after  the  Presid^'Ut  had  slipped  into  his  seat,  the 
orchestra^  struck  up  the  Wagner  Inauguration 
March.  No  praise  which  has  been  lavished  upon 
this  noble  composition  overstates  its  merit,  and  we 
are  greatly  disappointed  in  the  taste  of  our  country- 
men if  it  does  not  soon  become  one  of  tlie  most  pop- 
ular of  Thomas's  c(>ncert  }iieces.  Althoui^rh  the 
rhythmic  movement  is  perfectly  recular  and  distinct 
throughout,  yet  on  the  first  hearing  the  ear  unac- 
customed to  analyzing  a  composition  will  perhaps 
listen  for  a  mo're  strongly  mai'ked  swing  in  the  mu- 
sic. But  what  they  want  is  only  the  skeleton.  It 
is  really  there,  covered  with  such  a  rich  and  elabo- 
rate texture  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  overlook- 
ing it.  We  know  of  no  other  composition  in  which 
the  essential  ceaseless  beat  of  the  march  has  been 
combined  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  symphony.  The  ordinary 
march  is  merely  a  tune  of  simple  structure,  more  or 
less  carefully  harmonized,  and  played  over  and  over 
again,  now  loud,  now  soft,  but  always  the  same 
plain  tune.  But  Wagner,  adopting  the  rhythm  .as  a 
foundation,  has  taken  a  short  phrase,  or  theme,  and 
developed  it  after  the  manner  of  Beethoven,  led  it 
through  ingenious  modulations  and  liarmonie  chang- 
es, tlien  taken  a  second  theme,  and  finally  a  third, 
treated  them  separately  and  treated  them  together, 
and  led  up  l>y  them  to  a  magnificent  finale,  forming 
a  climax  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for 
the  simple  march  movement  to  produce  under  any 
composer's  hand.  Thus  in  listening  to  this  Centen- 
nial March  we  are  not  reminded  of  any  luilitary 
music  we  have  ever  heard  before,  even  from  Wag- 
ner's pen.  There  ate  passages  whose  heavy  and 
majestic  movement  reminds  us  of  the  "  Jleistersing- 
er,"  and  there  are  (ihrases  among  those  liirliter  por- 
tions intended,  as  Wagner  tells  us,  as  a  reference  to 
the  beautiful  women  of  America,  which  recall  the 
poetry  of  "  Tristan  und  Isolde."  But  it  is  not  a 
copy  ofanytliing,  nor  a  reminiscence  ;  it  is  a  purely 
original  work — perhaps  one  of  the  most  original 
things  Wagner  lias  written  since  "  Tristan."  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  instrumentation  is  of 
the  most  gorgeous  description,  for  in  the  use  of  the 
materials  of  his  orchestra  Wagner  is  by  general 
consent  one  of  the  greatest  masters  who  ever  lived. 
There  are  portions  of  a  more  delicate  character 
which  must  be  heard  in  the  concert-room  before 
they  can  be  properly  appreciated.  I  speak  from 
knowledge,  for  I  had  the  jirivilege  of  hearing  it  in 
the  Academy  of  Music.  A  great  crowd  of  people 
will  hear  it  to-morrow  at  the  first  concert  in  Thom- 
as's new  music  hall.  Every  seat  in  the  hall  has 
long  been  sold,  and  a  great  many  people  from  New 
York  have  telegraphed  for  places  either  for  the  first 
or  some  following  night.  Readers  of  Tuk  Tribune 
may  remember  that  in  reviewing  the  March  last 
month  we  mentioned  that  among  the  extra  instru- 
ments required  for  it  was  the  long  obsolete  bass 
trumpet,  and  that  it  was  doubtful  if  such  a  thing 
could  be  found.     It  m.ay  be  interesting  to  know  that 


after   a    careful    Bearch  Mr.  Thomas  has  found  one. 

Mr.  ,1.  K.  Paine's  setting  of  Whittier's  Centennial 
Hymn  was  n  success  quite  as  marked  in  its  way  as 
the  Wagner  March.  "I'here  was  only  one  thing  that 
it  eonid  be,  and  that  was  a  simple  choral  melody. 
Mr.  Paine  has  made  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  and 
put  into  it  true  religious  fr-elinir  ami  i^reat  elevation 
and  dignity.  As  it  poureil  forth  from  the  throats  of 
the  Hdfl  bulies  and  gentlemen  of  tlie  chnrus,  with 
that  superb  orcliestral  aceonipaniiuent.  I  think  the 
whole  audience — at  least  nil  tjf  it  which  got  near 
enough  to  the  stage  to  be  within  the  influence  of  the 
music  at  all — felt  a  stirrinfr  of  the  heart.  Certainly 
when  it  was  over  the  character  rather  than  the 
amount  of  the  applause,  accompanied  as  it  was  with 
a  little  indescribable  movement  in  the  crowd,  .showed 
thrir,  the  nni-iic  h.Td  hit  its  mark. 

Then  we  hn.l  Mr.  Dudley  Buck's  Cantata.  You 
have  so  lately  published  an  account  of  this  excel- 
lent work  that  I  will  not  try  to  analyze  it  a^ain, 
but  content  myfelf  with  saying  that  all  the  merits 
which  I  found  in  the  score  seem  still  greater  merits 
in  the  performance,  and  tliat  a  multitude  of  fresh 
beauties  appear  in  the  cliarmin^  and  fresh  orclies- 
tral accompaniment.  Mr.  Buck's  work  is  dramatic, 
but  it  is  sinijile  enough  for  a  iijreat  pojmhir  occasion. 
There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it.  There  is  not  a  page 
which  does  not  seem  to  he  in  just  the  right  phace  as 
a  part  of  a  well  planned  whole.  He  has  in  a  very 
high  degree  the  art  of  writing  for  the  voice  so  a.^  to 
bring  out  its  best  qualities,  and  the  analogous  art 
of  scoring  for  the  orchestra.  The  hymn  with  which 
the  Cantata  opens  is  a  good  illustration  of  his  suc- 
cess in  one  line;  the  accomp.iniment  to  the  bass 
solo,  admirably  sung  by  Mr.  Whitney,  shows  what 
he  can  do  in  the  other.  Tiiese  two  parts  of  the  work 
made  the  gi-eatest  impression  yesterdav;  but  when 
tlie  Cantata  is  heard  nnder  cover  it  will  he  found 
that  the  middle  portion  has  great  dramatic  strength 
and  abounds  in  subtleties  which  are  lost  in  the  open 
air.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  our  dis]ilav  inside  the 
Exhibition  buildings  it  must  at  any  rate  be  admitted 
that  we  have  shown  our  guests  something  in  the 
way  of  music  of  which  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed. 

In  the  "  Ilallehijah  Chorus.''  sung  while  the  Com- 
missioners and  other  people  were  filing  into  the 
building,  5Ir.  H.  L.  Roosevelt's  noble  church  organ, 
situated  in  the  transept  wMiose  window  opened  just 
over  the  singers'  heads,  was  employed  with  tlie 
orchestra,  and  it  was  effectively  used  also  in  Jlr. 
Paine's  Hvmn.  Tlie  band  was  150  strong,  the 
nucleus  of  course  being  Thomas's  own  men.  The 
chorus  sang  magnificently,  and  showed  that  it  had 
been  most  thoroughly  trained  by  somebody  who 
understood  his  business.  A  better  body  of  sopranos 
I  have  rarely  heard  anywhere.  j.r.g.h. 

— So  say  you.  Jlr.  foreman  ;  so  sa}*  you  all,  gen- 
tlemen?— We  intended  no  comment;  yet  we  must 
be  permitted  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether  the  ver- 
dict will  stand,  being  so  manifestly  an  ex  part';  ver- 
dict. ITiw  the  music  altogether  a  piece  of  "national 
good  fortune  ?  "  Was  its  direction  (by  which  we 
suppose  is  meant  also  its  selection)  guided  from  the 
first  by  "  liberality  and  good  sense  ?  "  Liberality 
to  be  sure  ;  it  was  indeed  liberal  and  more  than  lib- 
eral to  pay  $5000.  for  one  noisy  March, —  more- 
probably  than  Beethoven  got  for  all  the  Nine  Sym- 
phonies! But  as  to  the  "good  sense"  of  making 
such  account  of  any  March  at  all,  especially  of  send- 
ing for  it  to  the  most  partisan  composer  o{  the  age, 
the  egotistical  "  great  claimant"  who  so  far  has  suc- 
ceeded only  in  building  up  a  great  fanatical  party 
for  himself,  and  making  himself  the  fashion  of  the 
hour,  but  is  by  no  means  yet  accepted  in  the  sober 
judgment  of  the  sincerest  friends  of  Art, — those  who 
feel  and  judge  as  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann  would  have  felt  and  judged  if  they  were 
living  now. — as  to  the  "  good  sense"  of  that,  why, 
common  sense  forbid  !  Wo  can  assure  this  enthusi- 
astic writer,  that  many  a  "serious  musician"  docs 
hold  it  to  have  been  "  unworthy  of  the  occasion." — 
"  No  attempt  at  the  sensational  ?  "  When  the  Cen- 
tennial w.as  captured  from  the  outset  by  the  Wag- 
nei'ites,  when  the  musical  side  of  it  was  Wagnerized, 
was  it  not  most  effectuall}-  sensationalized  ? 

Then  the  bringing  it  into  comparison  with  Beetho- 
ven ("  developed  after  his  symphonic  manner,") — a 
March,  which  has  repeatedly  been  declared  equal  or 
superior  to — what?  to  those  stiuining monstrosities,^ 
the  Schiller  and  the  Kaiser  March  ! — It  is  called 
eminently  "  popular  ;  "  and  yet  it  reminds  one  of  the 
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Clouni,  IS       £^fn-;^(Mju>  ,       l'ui    n  i..--- -    •-- 

spect  tliat  ihis  wa=  alioiit  all  ?     Can  any  amount 

r,iri;c<ins    instninu-ntation     supply     tlie     want, 

of  inspiration,   of  intrinsic  nicanini;,  of  suliliniity  ? 


Mrhi^rxin^n-  and  of  Tnnlan  awl  ho',/,-'  But,  then  tl.c 
modi'rn  (irclipstra  i,s  sncli  a  w.mdroiH  mndianHm  — 
a  new  era  in  itself,— a  now  created  worl.l,  and  War- 
ner is  its  Ond  !  Tlie  "inslrnnientalinn,"  no\)ody 
will  dovilit,  is  "  fforpcfons;  "  but  is  tliere  not  rea: 
to  snsi 

of     K' 

jiration,  of  intrin^if  nieanini;,  oi  suumi. 
Now  so  far  as  we  can  jndcre  from  a  siiiirle  readin 
and  liearini;  of  the  i)ianoforto  arrani;ement  (in 
striped  covers)  of  tliis  jiara^'on  of  marches,  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  instrutuentalion,  the  gorireons 
blaze  and  intensity  of  orchestral  clotliini;  and  co], 
orins.  must  have  been  all.  For  a  thinj  inore  com 
monplace  and  empty  in  its  themes,  more  disapjioint- 
iny  as  the  "  development,"  «oes  on  throuirh  a  most 
tedious  trviu"-  ov.m-  and  over  of  tlie  same  sort  of 
fruitl.-ss  variiitions  of  efTect  to  a  most  inordinate 
l(.,iM;t,li_anythin'i-  more  uninspired  and  nninsiurin^', 
with  so  .rri'at  |, retention,  so  little  calculated  to  (jive 
a  mornl.'spiritu.'d  /'/<  to  the  trre.at  multitude  upon  a 
great  occasion,  we  can  scarcely  imaiine. 

We  think  there  are  several  musicians  in  any  of 
oiircitii-s,  even  Americans,  who  could  have  com- 
posed all  that  was  neeili-d  in  tlic  sliape  of  March 
for  that  day.  But  how  inucli  better  it  would  have 
been  to  take  the  r/ren/esl.  the  most  incrinsically  noble 
and  upliflin);  tliat  c.\ists,  even  if  not  expressly  or- 
dere.l,  even  if  somewhat  old.  Would  tliat  have 
made' it  li'ss  appropriate,  or  less  popular?  How 
much  more  in^^jiirinL'.  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lneat 
unity  and  triumph  of  such  national  world's  festival, 
the  slorious  March  Finale  of  the  Fiftli  Symphony 
would  have  sounded  !  Ilandid  or  Beethoven  would 
seem  to  be  the  truest  musical  propliets  for  a  solemni- 
ty like  tliat. 

'  We  approve,  however,  the  policy  wdindi  dictated 
the  procnrina:  of  oriiriiial  ]iroductions  from  some  of 
our  fcu-emost  native  composers.  Of  the  result  we 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  speak. 


George  L.  Osgood's  Concert. 

I.istead  o(  a  scries  of  Historical  Concerts,  as  in 
the  past  two  years,  Mr.  Osgood  this  time  concen- 
trated his  thouijlit  and  elTort  on  a  sinijlc  evenintj 
with  a  remarkable  prosramnie— rich.  si'.;niticant. 
select,  and  for  the  most  part  new.  Mechanics  Hall, 
on  Thursday  evening:.  May  11.  was  filled  with  a 
most  appreciative  audience.  Mr.  Osijood  had  for 
co-workers  his  own  mi.\ed  Chorus  of  forty  voices. 
Mr.  Ernst  Per.^bo,  pianist,  Mr.  .1.  Mi'Li..\ly,  violin- 
ist, and  Mr.  S.  L.  Sti-dlev.  accompani-t, 

Mr.  Perabo  opened  the  feast  with  a  very  clear  and 
artistic  renderinp:  of  a  Toccata  by  Bach,  followed  by 
a  Fu;;ue  by  Handel,  both  in  E  minor.  The  former 
is  the  opening  movement  of  the  si.xtli  Purlila,  be- 
ginnins  with  a  poetic,  florid,  free  fantasia,  leadinc; 
into  a  fugue  of  singular  imaginative  charm,  after 
which  the  free  fantasy  returns.  The  Handel  Fugue 
is  from  the  fourth  Suite,  of  which  the  theme  announ- 
ces itself  so  positively  witli  a  thrice  repeated  note. 
The  two  pieces  togelher  were  a  good  prelude  to 
the  grand  feature  of  the  programme,  which  came 
next ;  the  wonderful  Cni'::fi.rii.i  from  Sebastian 
Bach's  B-minor  Mass,  wdiich  shares  with  the  Mat- 
thew Passion  Music  the  glory  of  being  the  two 
greatest  works  of  the  greatest  master  of  all  time  in 
sacred  music.  Still  aeain  we  are  in  E  minor! 
(modulating  in  the  last  measures  into  the  relative 
major).  Into  this  short  piece  of  four-part  vocal  har- 
mony,— resting  on  a  Basso  Continun  wdiich  consists 
of  a  single  phrase  of  four  measures  (S-2),  descend- 
ing in  even  eights  b\-  semitones  from  the  tonic  to 
the  dominant,  and  steadily  repeating  itself  until  the 
final  cadence — Bach  has  crowded  what  a  wealth  and 


■  and 


eX|iression 


!     It 


depth  of  solemn  feelin 

possibh'  to  describe  tlie  subtile  art  with  which  the 
voices  intertwine  and  Idcnd,  after  each  par,',  sini^ly 
has  uttered  the  niournlul  phrase  Cria-ifijus,  the 
whole  giving  the  imjiression  of  a  sea  of  sorntw  in- 
exhaustible and  vast  as  ocean.  The  admirable 
training  of  the  nicely  balanced  choir  of  sympatlietic 
voices  was  shown  to  great  advantage  here.  All 
was  smooth  and  even  and  subdued,  wilh  only  gentle 
swelling  and  subsiding,  and  the  ensendjje  very  ^wcet 
and  musical,  the  utterance  distint-t,  the  intonation 
pure.  So  noble  a  thing  needed  to  be  lieard  more 
than  once,  and  it  was  a  wise  tlioughtin  Mr.  Osgood 


to  have  it  repeated  at  once,  to  deepen  and  make 
clearer  the  impression.  We  envy  the  T.ondonors 
tlieir  privitcire  of  hearing  the  whole  of  this  great 
Mass,  the  only  [leer  of  the  Missa  soleniiiis  of  Beetho- 
ven. 

A  good  relief,  after  this  intensity  of  mood,  it  was 
to  hear  a  group  of  Songs  by  Robert  Franz  {n.  "The 
Lotus  Flower"  f //('/»');  /'.  "On  a  Thornbush  blooms 
a  rosebud"  [  Osln-ifahl)  :  c.  "In  May"  (Do.):  d. 
"Marie"  (nulhiha'l),  interpreted  so  feeliu'ily.  with 
fine  discrimination  and  artistic  style  by  Mr.  Osgood, 
who  is  so  much  at  home  in  German  Littler  of  the 
tinesf  class. 

A<;ain  the  chorus  voices  blended  almost  to  per- 
fection in  the  most  salisfactoi-y  rendering  we  have 
ever  vet  heard  of  that  pure  jem  of  ^acred  harmony, 
the  Ave  Veriim  of  Mozart.  .•\nd  then  followed  the 
first  performance  of  a  new  Sonata,  for  Viidin  and 
Pianoforte,  by  Prof.  .J.  IC.  P.mne.  in  three  move, 
ments :  Al'ef/ro  eon  fiiocn:  Lurrihrlln  (in  canonic 
form);  AHei/ro  vifnee.  It  is  a  spirited  and  genial 
work,  and  seemed  written  fmi.  amm-e,  as  well  as  with 
much  skill  and  learning  and  no  l.ick  of  fresli  inven- 
tion. The  fiist  Allegro  (B  minor.  ?.A)  starts  o(T 
with  an  ener:ry  of  purpose,  wdiich  it  well  maintains, 
wilh  the  relief  of  a  more  jd.'.'isin;;  well  contrasted 
seermd  subject.  The  J/irtihtftn  fin  whiidi  we  confi'ss 
we  should  not,  have  suspected,  by  mere  hearing,  the 
presence  of  the  Cannii)  has  much  beauty,  thouirh  it 
seemed  to  us  as  it  in  some  of  tlie  latter  jiorfion  the 
inspiration  was  a  little  at  a  loss  how  to  go  on,  so 
tiiat  for  some  measures  it  was  vague  and  tame  ;  iier- 
linps  another  hearinir  mialit  remove  the  feidin;:. 
Hill  tlie  Finale  was  hdl  of  life  and  sjiarkle,  a  play- 
ful, happy  movement,  at  the  end  of  which  the  t\('- 
liv:ht  of  the  audience  enlininated  in  such  enthusias- 
tic anil  repeated  plaudits  that  the  composer  had  to 
rise  in  his  seat  and  how  his  ackmiwdedgnients. 

The  next  sidcction    was    exti'emely    intercstini;: 
Schumann's  Cycle  of  Son^s.    Fra'tenHehe  itntl  Lehtn 
("  Woman's  Love  and  Life"),  op.  .4'2.  wliiidi  Mr.   Os 
i^ood  sang  for  the  first    time  in   this   country,    only 
the  first  two  fif  the  eiixht  soni^s  havinir  been  f;imiliar 
here  before.      He  sang  them  in  the  original  (Icrman 
of  the  very  beautiful  poetry  by  Chamisso.  the  audi- 
ence following  with  their  eves  a  fair  translation   by 
Haskerville.     The  litltle  ]ioems  breathe  the  delicate 
confession  of  a  woman's  heart,  froni  tlie  first  stirrinir 
of  tile  tender  ]iassion  in  the  maiden's  breast.  throuu:h 
all    tlie  phases  of  admiration,    wor-hiji   and   devout, 
self  renunciation    toward    "the   noblest"    man    and 
lover;   the  ecstasy  and  seeming  dreamlike  impossi- 
bility   of  finding   herself  beloved  ;  the   iiressiug   of 
tlic  ring  to  her  lips;  the  call  upon  Iier  sisters  to  hel)i 
deck  her  for  the  wedding,  and  the  momentary   sad- 
ness at  "joyfully  quillinij  their  bri^'ht  ciride"  ;   the 
premonitions  and  IViiition  of  m,-iteriiity  ;  ami  finally 
the  ffiief  of  widowliood.  whicli  seeks  consolation  in 
recalling  the  sweet  history  and  dreaming  over  love's 
young  dream  again.     Stdiumann    has   entered  into 
the  inmost  heart  and  spirit  of  these  verses,  repro- 
ducing tliem  In  music  with  an  instinct  almost  femi- 
nine, so  delicate,  so  natural,  so  fresli,  so  subtly  mod- 
ulated tiirou^h  each  pliase  of  feeling,  is  the  expres- 
sion he  has  tiivcn  to  the  entire  ])ocm.      And  there  is 
plenty    of  contrast  in  the    songs;   if  there  be    any 
sameness,  it  is  simjily  that  of  the  eontinnons  inten- 
sity of  such  a  theme,  wilh  that  of  Schumann's  indi- 
viduality.     It   would   reepiire   a  long   and   separate 
article  to  rjo  into  an  anahsis  of  these   eiijht   lovely 
compositions,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  it  here.     The 
best  inter|ireter  is  sucdi  a  simmer  as  we  had    on    this 
occasion. — althongli  we  could  not  help   feeling   that 
they  ouirlit  by  ii^ood  rights  to  be  sun^  by  a   'voman. 
But  Mr.  Osgood  threw  his  soul  into  tliem  with   re.i! 
fervor,  and  exiiressed  the  sjiirit  of  the  poem  and  the 
mu,-ie,    \\  itli  such    aftantlon,   such   sympathetic  and 
discriminating  insight,  and  such  artistic  reliuement. 
that  all  felt  the  beauty  and  the  meaning  of  the  work. 
The    a-ieompaniments    were   finely   played   by    Mr. 
Perabo. 

The  Chorus  then  sang  Oade's  soft  and  dreamy 
music  to  Heine's  "  Waterlily";  Mr.  Perabo  played 
a  cpiaint  and  spirit'-d  (iavotte  in  C  minor  (newi  by 
Saint-Saens,  a  Menuet  by  Beetlioven,  and  Schu- 
bert's Bfirra}-'i//e.  transcribed  liy  Liszt  ;  and  Mr.  Os- 
good sang  a  tragical  and  striking  ballad:  "There 
was  an  old.  old  king."  by  Rubinstein,  the  "  Asra"  b^' 
the  same,  and  very  beautifully  the  "  Friildintrs- 
glaube"  by  S.  hnbert.  Robert  Franz's  "  May  .Son;.'." 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  part-songs  for  mixed 
voices,  so  fresh  and  buoyant,  and  the  parts  grace- 
fully and  subtly  interwoven,  was  sung  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  and  had  to  tie  repeated.  This 
would  have  made  a  perfect  ending  to  the  concert. 
The  three  J/urrea/tz  by  Rubinstein,  for  Violin  and 
Piano,  may  have  been  very  good,  as  doubtless  they 


were  well  played  ;  Init  we  confess — what  we  suspect 
to  have  been  a  pretty  general  experience, — to  being 
in  a  weary,  dull  condition  for  appreciating  anything 
of  the  sort,  after  listening  to  so  much  of  such  varied 
and  absorbing  interest. 


/55*  Attention  is  enlled  to  the  aiivertisement,  on  the 
first  pa2:e,  of  the  Music  School  of  the  Mnplewood  Insti- 
tute at  Pittstield,  Mass.,  which  enjoys  a  high  leinitution. 


Boston  Church  Choirs. 

now   11  AUII   TIMtS  .VKFKCT  THE  SERVICE  OF  SONG. 

(From  the  Sunday  Ilerahl,  May  14.] 
Xcver  hefore,  witliin  the  memory  of  *  the  oldest  in- 
haliitaut."liavc  there  been  so  many  professional  singers 
and  musicians  out  of  business  in  the  city  of  Boston  as 
at  the  priscnt  time.    The  '  hard  times,"  that  universal 
curse,  which  during  its  prevalence  has  affected  every 
known  occupation  and  industry,  has  made  its  influence 
felt  even  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  and  important 
changes  have  taken  place,  such  as  would  never  have 
been  tolerated  for  a  moment  under  better  auspices. 
Quartet  singing,  wliii-h  has  been  a  costly  item  in  the  e.x- 
peiises  of  .some  clmrehes  heretofore,  has  in  many  in- 
stances liceii  altogether  abolished.    In  others,  the  sala- 
ries have  licen  largely  reiluccd.    In  others  still,  profes- 
sion;tl  singiTS  liave  been  dismissed  and  volunteers  sub 
stitnted,  whose  chief  merit  lies  in  the  attribute  that  they 
are  willing   to   serve  witliout  pay.    Occasionally   it  is 
found  the  entire  singiii;;  service  has  been  revolutionized, 
and  from  being  performed  by  a  choir  has  become  con- 
gregational.     Nearly   all   the  engagements  wilh   choir 
vocalists  at  the  ililTercnt  churches  arc  made  during  the 
spring  months,  generally  about  the  1st  of  .\pril  or  dur- 
ing that  month.    The  aii|>Iicants  for  vacancies  occurring, 
or  about  to  occur,   are  always  largely  in  excess  of  the 
nnmlier  tliat  can   be  employed,   and  the  amount  .-ind 
range  of  t.alent  to  select  from  is  at  all  tiniCB  large.     For 
chorus  choirs  abundance  of  excellent  material  is  at  hand 
for  first-class  directors,  music  teachers  availing  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  for  good  pr.actice  thus  alTonled, 
and  reeonimeniling  their  pupils  for  ttiis  exercise.     Jte- 
sides.  every  congregation  furnishes  a  greater  or  less  num- 
tier  fif  willing  volunteers  for  the  service  of  song,  among 
whom  are  many  of  decided  talent.    That  there  has  been 
.a  steady  jirogression  in  ttic  tpiality  and  jierforniance  of 
eliurch  music  in  this  city  for  some  years  past  there  can 
be  no  question,    t'areful  selection  of  talent ;  the  gradu- 
al snbslitittion  of  llrst-class  compositions  for  the  sense- 
less trash  in  vogue  a  few  years  since;  the  recognition  of 
tlie  merit  of  the  whole  tpie.-.tion  ()f  the  musical  service; 
and  withal  the  incvitalile  emulation  excited,  have  chief- 
ly contributed  to  this  result.    Following  is  the  composi- 
tion of  some  of  the  principal  choirs  in  the  city,  with  the 
ciiangcs  which  have  lately  t;iken  place  in  tlie.r  organi- 
zation : 

noWPOIN    Syr.VRE    CIlfRCIl     (B.\rTIST.) 

At  this  church  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wli if  ier  is  organist  and 
director.  The  jircsent  organization  of  the  quartet  choir 
is  the  same  as  has  existed  for  three  years  past:  Sopra- 
no, Miss  .-Vngie  Trescutl;  alto,  .Mi^s  Mary  Hall;  tenor, 
Mr.  Hiram  Hall;  bass,  .Mr.Iohn  Voiing.  Mr. Young  left 
the  city  alioiit  two  mouths  since,  to  be  abs<-nr  a  few 
months,  and  during  his  abMMiee  his  jilace  is  tilled  l,y  .Mr. 
I'ecvy.  .\  i-horus  choir  is  abcmt  beingoiganized.  to* con- 
sist of  fifteen  voices,  in  adililioii  to  the  quartet.  The 
singers  are  memlicrs  of  the  society. 

rI.,\REND0X    STREET  rilfRCn    (B,\rTIST.) 

Miss  Carrie  E.  Symonds,  organist.  All  the  members 
of  the  quartet  are  salaried.  There  have  been  recent 
changes  in  its  organization,  and  it  now  stands  as  follows : 
Soprano,  Mrs.  A..  L.  Ellsworth ;  alto.  Miss  Ella  Cleve- 
land; tenor,  Mr.  J.  C.  C.  Cooper;  b;iss,  .Mr.  S.  X.  Diek- 
ertnan.  The  singing  is  partly  congregational.  The  ser- 
vice at  this  church  ditTcrs  from  that  of  oiher  Itai>tist 
Churehes  in  th:it  resjionsive  readings  of  the  ps;ilmsforin 
;i  p;irt  after  which  reatliiig  the  congreg:itioii  join  with 
the  choir  in  singing  the  frloria  in  Excels! s.  A  new  organ 
has  beeu  supplied  here  since  the  tire  in  the  church  about 
two  years  ago- 

It.UtV.iRD    STREET    CIIfRCH    (B.APTtST.) 

A  change  in  the  (quartet  at  this  church  occurred  in 
December  last,  at  this  time  Miss.Jo-ie  I!i;iinard  of  Hvde 
Park  being  emiiloyed  as  alto.  The  present  organizaiiun 
is,  sojirano,  .Miss  .M.  S.  Butterfield;  'alto.  Miss  iirainard; 
tenor,  .Mr.  Albert  W.  Daniels;  bass,  IVIr.  Frederick  AV. 
Goodwin;  organist,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Woodside.  Miss  lirain- 
ard  took  the  place  of  Miss  C,  S.  Chamberlin. 

SII.VWMET    .WENUE    Cnt-'RCII    (it.XPTIST.) 

At  this  (diurch  Mr.  J.  A.  Rising  is  organist  anil  direc- 
tor.  The  choir  is  ipiartet,  all  salaried.  Soprano,  .Mrs.  A. 
C.  Kendall;  alto,  Mrs.  W,  E.  liry,ant;  tenor.  Mr.  fjeorge 
J.Parker;  b.ass,  Mr.  .■Vrtliur  W.  Porter.  Here  the  ser- 
vice differs  somewhat  from  that  of  other  Baptist  chureh- 
es. -\fter  the  ojiening  anthem  the  Doxolog\- is  snng  l>y 
the  choir  and  congregation.  .-Vf  tcr  the  pi'a\-er  a  vii<-:il 
response,  and  the  Oloria  after  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  hymns  preceding  and  following  the  sermon 
arc  congregational. 
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UNION    TKMPM!:    riirRrn    (liAPTIST.) 

A  complete  cliantje  has  occiirreil  in  the  choir  of  tliis 
rhurrh  (lurini>;  the  present  year.  Mr.  J.  S.  B  Knox  took 
the  pUee  of  Mr  C.  H.  Morse,  organist,  April  1st;  MismB. 
M.  ClotiKh  that  of  Miss  E.  A.  Ihiinphrey,  sopinno,  Feb- 
ruary Iwt;  Mr.  a.  C.  Pteliliins  thnt  of  Mr.  \V  W.  Pavi.s, 
tenor,  on  Fehru;nv  Ist.  The  renmiiiinj;  metiiliois  of  the 
quartet  are,  alto,  Mr.s.  Fleniietta  Uoid;  bass,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Davis,  Mss  riiiinphrey  is  at  jiresf^nt  awavconccrtizing. 
The  members  of  the  quartt^t  are  ail  salaried. 

CENTRAL    CIIfRClI    (cONG.    TRIN.) 

The  present  organization  here  is  a  chorus  choir,  ^vith 
Mr.  L.  A. 'I'or reus,  director,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Weston, organ- 
ist.   '1  he  singing  is  largely  congregational. 

MOUNT    VERNON    rilURCH    (cONG.    TRIN.) 

This  church  had  a  quartet  choir,  until  Aj  ril  1st,  this 
season,  when  it  was  derided  to  contiuue  with  chorus 
choir  only.  Mr.  Ackns  is  organist  and  dirt^ctor.  There 
are  about  30  voices  in  the  chorus,  all  nieuil»ers  of  the  so- 
ciety.   Jso  salaries  are  paid,  except  to  the  organist. 

NEW    KNGL.VNP    SOCIETY    (cONG.    TRIN.) 

Organist,  Mr.  George  E.  Whiting.  The  singing  in  tliis 
society  is  by  both  (piartet  an<l  chorus.  The  quariet  is 
compo-^ed  of:  Soprano.  Mrs.  H.  ]\I.  Smith;  alto,  Mis.  A. 
W.  Torter;  tenor,  Mr.  W.  C.  Tower;  bass,  Mr.  Clarence 
E  Il.iy.  Tiie  c;iorurt  comprises  2.'i0  voices,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Eben  Tourjee.  The  order  of  service  of 
song  is,  two  pieces  by  quartet,  two  by  choral  choir,  and 
two  by  the  congregation,  six  at  each  service.  Besides 
the  organ  accompaniment  six  cornets  are  employed. 

P.VRK    STREET    CHURCH    (cONG.    TRIN.) 

The  singing  has  been  both  by  quartet  and  chorus.  Or- 
ganist and  (Hrector,  Mr.  J.  C. "Warren.  In  the  quartet, 
soprano,  i\Iiss  S.  C.  Fisher ;  alto,  Mrs.  Jennie  *I.  Xoyes; 
tenor.  Mr.  Cornelius  Clienery;  bass,  Mr.  C.  M.  Lewis. 
Mr.  Chenery  has  just  taken  the  place  of  ;Mr.  A.  B.  Fur- 
long, who  resigned  the  position.  The  chorus  consists 
of  about  30  voices.    The  quartet  is  salaried. 

SH.VWMUT    CHURCH     (cONG.    TRIN.) 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  choir  at  this  church 
for  sometime.  Organist,  Samuel  Cnrr,  Jr.  In  the  quar- 
tet—soprano, Mrs.  (rcorgia  II.  Dent;  alto,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Sawyer;  tenor,  Mr.  George  W.  Want;  bass,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Ryder.  No  chorus.  The  quartet  is  salaried.  In  the  ser- 
vice the  last  hymn  is  congregational. 

UNION    CHURCH    (cONG.    TRIN.) 

At  this  church  the  singiufi  is  entirely  congregational. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Rhodes  is  organist,  and  Mr.  Bridge  Wheat 
precentor. 

ARLINGTON  STREET  CHURCH  (cONG.  UNIT.) 

Pinging  by  quartet.  Organist.  Mr.  G.  W.  Sumner.  In 
the  quartet^  Soprano, Miss  Ella  M.  Abbott;  alto,  Miss 
Julia  Wells;  tenor,  Mr.  D.  G.  Bridgham  of  Taunton; 
bass,  Mr.  J.  R.  Baldwin.    No  changes  during  past  year. 

HOLLIS    STREET    CHURCH    (cONG.    UNIT.) 

Congregational  singing.  Organist,  C.  L.  Capen; 
soprano,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Whitney.  No  changes  during  past 
year. 

king's    chapel    (cONG,    UNIT.) 

Singing  by  quartet.  Organist,  Sir.  John  W.  Tufts. 
The  quartet  comprises,  soprano,  Mrs.  O.  T.  Kimball; 
alto.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Barn';  bass.  Mr.  D.  E.  Spencer.  Mr.  O. 
H.  Clark,  tenor,  is  about  to  retire  from  this  quartet,  ex- 
])ecting  soon  to  visit  Europe.  There  have  been  no 
changes  during  the  past  year,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  tenor,  none  are  anticipated  for  the  present. 

second  unitarian  church  {cong.   unit.) 

The  singing  at  this  church  is  by  the  following  salaried 
quartet :  Soprano,  ISIiss  L.  Gage  ;  alto,  !Mrs.  Hale  Jacobs; 
tenor.  Mr.  Edward  Prescott ;  bass,  Mr.  A.  F.  Harlowe. 
Organist,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Crawford.  Director,  Mr.  Edward 
Prescott.  Mrs.  Jacobs  took  the  place,  not  long  since,  of 
Mrs.  A.  Ellison. 

SOUTH    CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH    (cONG.    UNIT.) 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  quartet  choir  at 
this  church  during  the  past  year.  Its  organization  is— 
so|)rano,  Mrs.  JuTin  Houston  West;  alro,  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Winch;  tenor,  Mr.  W.  J,  Winch;  bass,  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch. 
Organist,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

CHURCH    OF    THE    ADVENT    (EPISCOPAL.) 

The  singing  here  is  by  a  surpliced  choir  of  30  voices. 
Choral  service.  Organist,  S.  B.  Whitney.  Rev.  J.  W. 
Hill,  precentor. 

ST.   mark's  church  (episcopal.) 

Comparatively  recent  changes  have  brought  an  entire- 
ly new  organization  into  this  church.  Organist  and 
quartet  have  but  just  commenced  service  here.  Mr.  S. 
L.  Studley  has  taken  the  place  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Buffington 
as  organist.  The  quariet  as  now  existing  is  composed 
of — sopr.ano,  I\[rs.  F.  H.  Hathorne :  alto,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Whit- 
ing; tenor,  Mr.  N.  F.  Thayer;  bass,  Mr.  F.  H.  Hathorne. 
Quartet  salaried;  no  chorus. 

ST.  Paul's  church  (episcopal.) 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  choir  during  the 
past  year.  The  quartet  is  as  follows:  Soprano,  Miss  >I. 
Turner;  alto.  Miss  Florence  Holmes;  tenor,  Mr.  Josi.nh 
Osgood;  bass,  Mr.  George  R.  Titus  Organist.  Mr.  Elli- 
ott W.  Pratt.  This  organiz.-ition  will  continue  until 
September  next,  when  it  is  expected  importoni  changes 
will  be  made,  by  which  the  present  form  of  singing  ser- 
vice may  be  abandoned. 


Sr.COND   MKTHODIST  CIIUnCH. 

The  organization  is  the  tJame  as  during  the  past  year; 
Qiuirtrt—soprnuo,  Mi-^s  ft.  M  Godbobl ;  alto,  Mrs.  Abby 
Corey;  tenor,  Mr  R.B.F'slu-r;  bass  Mr.  James  Gilbert- 
Organist,  J.  A.  Norris.    The  quartet  is  salaried. 

SECOND   UNIVKHSAMST  CHURCH. 

There  hnve  been  no  chnnges  (birinT  the  iiastyenr.  The 
f^orvicf  is  by  asabiried  quarter,  as  follows;  Soprano,  T\f  rs. 
J.  C.Sarborn;  alto,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wadleigb;  tenor,  Mr. 
MI,  IngalN;  ba^s,  ■\Tr.  Gardner  Gove.  Organist  and 
director,  Mr.  IT,  J.  Smith. 

IIUST   METHODIST    CHURCH. 

A  quartet  and  cliorus  liave  ;inRt  been  established  at 
this  cluirch  The  choi  us  com]trises  100  voii^es  aurl  is  con- 
ducted by  Professor  EbenTomipc.  Organist,  Mr.  Harry 
Henson.  One  ctunet  is  also  ii^ed  in  accompaniment. 
One  member  of  ihc  quartet  is  salaried. 

TREMOKT  STREET  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

Previous  to  the  first  of  last  month  the  sin£ring  nt  this 
church  has  been  by  a  quartet  At  that  time  a  change 
was  made  and  congregational  singing  ado|»ted  riigan- 
ist,  Mr.  Allen  W.  Swan;  precentor,  Mr.  Frank  T.  Ware. 

OLD   SOUTH   CHURCH  (COXO.  TRIN.) 

Some  changes  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  quartet 
at  this  church.     .As  at  present  or(r'ini7ed   it   comprises: 

Soprano. ;  alro,  M-s.  J.  T.  Kempton;  tenor,  J.  C. 

Collin,';;  hass,  W.  Beeching.    Organist,  S.  M.  Downs  of 
Andover. 

FIRST    UNITARIAN   CHUl'.CH. 

No  change.^!  in  this  choir.  The  quartet  compiisec  :  So- 
prano, Mi-s  CInrn  B.  Nickels;  alto.  Mi^s  Abby  K  Clark; 
tenor,  Mr.  W,  IT  Fes^^cnden ;  bass,  Mr.  J.  F.  Riidolphsen. 
Organist,  H.  E.  Parkhurst. 

EMANUEL  CHURCH   (EPISCOPAL), 

The  choir  at  this  church  is  quartet.  Organist,  S.  A- 
Bancroft;  soprano,  Miss  H.  A.  Russell;  nlto,  MissKellie 
F.  Wood;  tenor,  L.  A.  Treat;  bass,  G.  W.  Dudley.  No 
chorus. 

ST.  JOHN'S  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  HIGHLANDS. 

At  this  church  the  singing  is  by  a  chorus  choir.  Or- 
ganist, Mr.  Edwin  W.  Gould. 

CHURCH   OF  ST.  JAMES  THE  APO.STLE  (ROMAN  CATHOLIC). 

Singing  by  both  quartet  and  cho'us.  In  the  quartet 
the  position  of  soprano  is  at  present  vacant,  no  perma- 
nent appointment  having  been  made  since  tlie  resigna- 
tion of  Mrs.  B.  M.  Wade,  some  four  weeks  since.  Re- 
mainder of  quartet—alto.  Miss  T.  Flynn;  tenor,  P.  A. 
McLaughlin;  bass,  T.  O'Brien.  In  the  "chorus  there  are 
.30  voices.  Organist,  A.P.Turner;  director,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Bullard. 

CHUKCH   OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION   [cATH]. 

At  this  church  the  siniring  is  hy  quartet  and  chorus. 
Organist,  James  Cautfield.  In  tlie  quartet— First  sopra- 
no, Mrs.  Charles  Lewis;  second  soprano,  Miss  Annie 
Flynn;  alto.  Miss  Ita  Welsh;  tenor,  Mr.  Louis  Plan; 
bass,  P.  H,  Powers.  Thirty  voices  in  the  chonis.  Ko 
changes  during  the  past  year,  and  none  anticipated. 

CATHEDRAL   OF  THE   HOLT  CROSS  (ROM.  CATH.) 

In  December  last  the  singing  at  this  church  was 
changed  from  quartet  to  chorus  alone.  Mr.  J.  Falken- 
Ptein  is  director,  and  Mr.  F.  Donahue  organist.  In  the 
chorus  there  are  120  voices. 

FIRST   .SOCIETT  rcONG.  UNIT.],   MEETING-HOtJSE  HILL. 

Organist.  Mr.  Henrj-  W.  Edes.  The  quartet  which  has, 
until  recently,  been 'engaged  at  this  church,  ha^  now 
been  broken"  \ip.  Mrs.  T.  Drake,  alto,  and  Mr.  H.  K. 
White,  Jr.,  remain  with  the  society  until  other  engage- 
ments are  made. 

MT.   PLEASANT  CHURCH   [CONG.   UNIT.],   HIGHLANDS. 

Singing  by  quartet  choir,  Mr.  N.  O.  Whitcomb,  direc- 
tor; organist,  Miss  L  M.  Libby.  In  the  quartet :  Sopra- 
no, Mrs.  Julia  Howard,  engaged  the  first  of  the  present 
month  ;  alto.  Miss  Alice  A,  Moi.se;  tenor,  N.  O.  Whitcomb; 
bass,  Ciiandler  Wright,  engaged  Jan.  I,  1876.  Formerly 
all  the  hymn.s  were  sung  by  the  congregation  and  choir; 
at  present  only  two  hymns  are  congregational. 

FIRST    RELIGIOUS    SOCIETY   [CONG.   UNIT.],    HIGHLANDS. 

Singing  by  quartet  choir.  Organist,  Mr.  C.  R.  Ford. 
In  the  quartet— Soprano.  Mrs.  George  K  Hooper;  alto, 
Mrs.  Hastings;  tenor,  Mr.  J.  H.  Stickney;  bass,  Dr.  C. 
W.  Goddnrd. 

FIRST   UNIVERSALIST  CHURCH,  HIGHLANDS. 

In  this  church  the  singing  during  last  \ear  was  by  a 
quartet.  This  was  given  up  on  April  1,  just  passed.  A 
chorus  has  been  organized  from  the  society  inemberi*, 
and  the  singing  is  now  performed  by  it.  Organist,  AV. 
J.  D.  Leavitt. 

ST.  JOHN'S    EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,   CHARLESTOwN. 

At  this  church  Mr.  James  E.  Grecnleaf  is  organist  and 
director  of  music.  The  singing  is  by  both  quartet  and 
chorus.  In  the  quartet— Soprano,  Mi"s«  Allwright;  rdto 
Mrs.  George  E.  Rogers;  tenor,  Mr,  Frederick  Bacon; 
bass,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Vose.    In  the  chorus,  25  voices. 

CHURCH   OF  THE  UNITY  [CONG.   UNIT]. 

Singing  by  quartet.  Organist  and  director,  Mr.  How- 
anl  M.  Dow.  In  the  choir— Soprano.  Miss  Abbie  Whin- 
eiy;  alto,  Miss  Ellison;  tenor,  D.  F.  Fitz;  bass,  H.  C. 
Barnabee.  Misa  Ellison  took  the  place  of  Mrs.  Addie 
Kyan  Coolidge. 

MAVERICK  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  EAST  BOSTON. 

At  this  church  the  singing  is  entirely  congregational, 
not  even  a  precentor  being  employed.  Some  of  the 
prominent  singer.s  of  the  society  sit  upon  the  seats  near- 
est the  pulpit,  and  the  music  is'directed  by  their  voices. 
The  organist  is  Mr. Wood, 


S 


jjuial    |lotife.«i. 


DESCIUI'TIVE  I^IST  OF   THE 
I*ul>liftli<-il  Uv  «>livc-r  I>it>on  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
CciUpniiial  Hymn.      As  suno:    at  tlie  Oppning 
Ceremonies  .Tt  Pliilnrlelpliia.     D.  ?,.  d  to  F. 
Octavo  copies  for  Chonis  Societies,  10  cts. 

.7.  K.  Paine.  30 
"  Our  Fathers'  God'  From  out  wliose  Imnd 
The  centuries  f:ill  like  (xrn'ns  of  sand, 
We  meet  to-day.  iniired    free, 
And  loyrd  to  oiir  land  and  Theo." 
This  is  the  fine  eliornl.  hrovicht  out  at  the  first 
Creit  event  of  tlie  Centenni.il.      Every  one  will 
need  n  eojiv.    Kvcrv  choir  and  chorus  'ivill  use  it. 
Words  liy  Whittier". 

Singinjr  at  Sunset      C.  .3.  tl  to  E.  Abt.  30 

"  Pinprinsr  at  the  sunset  anfrels  vnires  hear. 
And  the  harpinps  of  the  harpers,  ringing,  ring- 
ing elenr." 
Very  sweet  poem  to  equ.nlly  sweet  music. 

A  Maifleii  stoiifl  on  a  sea-bound  Bark.     F. 

4.  d  to  F.  Abt.  40 

"  But  she  heetled  not,  as  sh"  looked  on  the  deep, 
Witli  an  eye  that  knew  not  fear." 
Highly  wrought,  pathetic  and  beautiful. 

Quite  ai//o!7.  (Comic).     B6.  2.     d  to  D.  Lee.  .30 
Brannigan's  Pup.     (Comic).     Bh.  2.  b  to  F. 

"  Ooft.1)  Gooft."  40 
Two  very  amusing  songs,  ably  written. 

Stormy  Petrel.     (Bass  Voice).     D.  4.  A  to  d. 

(Bass  staff.)  Boott.  30 

"  Where  tlie  tempest  Hies  on  a  wing  of  might, 
And  the  billow  rods  in  a  robe  of  white.'' 
A  bass  song  of  lofty  character. 

Lights  far  out  at  Sea.     E.  4.  E  to  g.     Eayrs.  35 
"  Now  in  the  gloaming  and  the  hush, 
All  nature  seems  to  dream.'' 

Centennial  Chorus.  JLagnificcnt  Colored  Litli. 
Title.     Quartet  or  Chorus.     F.  4. 

c  to  F.  Millard.  75 

"  Our  nation's  song  and  crv  shall  be 
For  God,  and  Home,  and  Liberty  I  " 
A  great  piece  everv^vay,  .nnd  well  fitted  for  sing- 
ing this  centennial  year.    The  picture  on  the  title 
p.ige  is  well  worth  purchasing,  if  only  to  frame 
and  keep. 

Farewell.     Song  for  B.tss  or  Baritone.     E. 

4.  B  to  d.  Eichberg.  35 

*'  The  crimson  .sunset  faded  into  grey. 
Upon  the  murtnurous  sea  the  twiKglit  fell." 
The  above  m.Trks  refer  to  the  Bass  staff,  with 
the  Bass  Clef.    AVords  are  bv  Celin  Thaxter,  and 
.are  strikinaly  beautiful.     That  Eichberg  should 
well  interpret  them  is  a  matter  of  course. 

Instrcmental. 
Flower  of  the  Flock.    March.    3.  'Eb.    Green.  3 

A  neat  and  elegant  march  for  festive  occasions. 
Forest  Scenes.    9  Pieces  by  R.  Schumann,  ea.  3 
These  h.ive  been  previously  noticed,  as  a  wdiole, 
but  the  music  is  too  good  to  be  passed  without  a 
particular  description. 

Xo.  D.     Flower  that  bloomed  alone.     (Ein- 
snme  Blume).     .3.  Bb. 
Sweet,  simple,  yet  with  tine  workmanship. 

Iv'o.  4.     Haunted  Nook.     (Verrufene  Stelle). 
3.  D  minor. 
"  The  tlowers  of  this  haunted  place 
Ale  pale  for  lack  of  sun.'" 
A  mysterious  "  story  without  words." 
No.  fi.     Smiling  Landscape.     (Freundliche 
Landschaft).        3.     B4 
Movement  in  easy-going  tr-plets.  suggesting  no 
end  of  sunshine  an"d  cheerful  thought. 

No.  C.     W.ayside  Inn.     (Herberge).     3.  Eb. 

Might  well  have  been  written  after  listening  to 

the  chat  of  village  neighbors  at  tlieir  rustic  inn. 

No.  7.     Prophet  Bird.     (Vogel  as  Prophet). 
4.  Bb. 
A  perfect  tangle  of  sweet  bird-songs,  prophetic 
perhaps  of  summer. 
.  No.  S.     Hunting  Song.     (J.igdlied).     4.  Eft 
Verj'  sprightly:  sngirestive  of  bugle  notes,  gal- 
loping steeds,  and  the  like. 

No.  9.     Farewell.     (Abscliied).     4.  B6. 
A  fitting  farewell  to  a  noble  set  of  compositions. 


ABEnEviATioN-s.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is'tlenoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Bh,  etc.  A  larse  Roman  b'tter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  be- 
low or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  -'C.  5,  c  to  E"  me.ans 
"  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter,  c  on  the  added 
line  lielow,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 


Sabbath    School   Song   Books.  ®^ 


lk|Mnla§|4i3iil|ooli|. 


Although  not  the  newest,  tho 
following  have  a  good  reputatioo, 
havo  hail  a  good  measure  of  suc- 
cesH,  ami  are,  of  course,  new  to 
those  who  have  never  used  ihem. 

Sparkling  Rubies. 

S3f  ASA  IfiiJJLIL.    3>  cts. 

Truly  sparkling, crisp,  bright  and 
taking  songs  throughout. 


Glad  Tidings. 

BY  L.  0.  EMERSON  AKD 

L.  B.  STARKWEATHER. 

£*rlce  3S  C'euta. 

A    wide-awako    book    by    well- 
known  composers. 

Silver  Wings. 

BY  0.  0,  COHVEESE.   Prioo  3D  cts. 

Silver  sweet  melodies  in  excel- 
lent taste. 


The  Casket. 

TWO  VOLS.  If)  ONE.    PRICE  45  CTS, 

BTC    ASA    uri-X. 

Short,  bright  tunes  and  hymns, 
a  great  deal  of  music  for  tho 
money. 

theWer  of  life. 

By  H.  S.  Perkins 

and  W.  "W.  Bentley. 

PRICE    35    CENTS. 

TnE  ElVEK  OF  LiFK  has  been 
thoroughly  announced,  and  very 
extensively  useil,  and  may  now 
safely  retire  to  the  second  place 
in  our  ilcscriptive  notices. 

The  book,  however,  is  as  good 
as  ever,  has  a  remarkable  variety 
of  good  songs  by  some  40  well- 
known  .luthors,  and  may  with 
great  justice  claim  to  be  inferior 
to  uoue  that  have  .ippearod. 

Morning  Stars. 

J.  V.  BLAKE.  35  Cents. 

Designed  especially  for  Liberal 
religious  organizations. 

Tho  above  are  all  well  worth 
ezaminiug.  and  where  not  used 
in  a  school  are  '•  handy"  to  pos- 
sess, as  many  attractive  songs 
for  solos,  &c,  may  be  taken  from 
thcjn. 


By  H.  S.  and  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

Price  35  cts.  in  Boards.      30  cts.  in  Paper,  and  $30.00  per 
hundred  in  Boards. 

The  Picture  Title  of  this  new  treasury  of  children's  sacred  songs  is  quite  sug- 
gestive. We  see  before  us  the  wide  ex])ansc  of  a  nublo  river,  evidently  clear  as 
crystal,  and  proceeding  out  of  the  mountain  land.  On  those  everlasting  hills 
lests  the  (ull  radiance  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  bright  distance  wo  may  imagine  all 
kinds  of  beautiful  and  glorious  things. 

Although  nuicli  has  been  said  against  the  present  stylo  of  Sabbath  School 
music,  the  following  statements  are  manifestly  true. 

1st.  Sabliath  .School  .Songs  must  be  simple,  how  else  can  average  sabbath  school 
scholars  sing  them  ? 

Sabbath  School  Songs  must  (generally)  be  bright  cheerful,  and  of  quick  move- 
ment This  is  ,1  matter  of  experience.  Young  singers  soon  tire  of  anything 
else.  Musical  taste  has  to  i/row  to  appreciate  classical,  choral  music.  I!y  feeding 
a  simple,  elementary  taste,  we  interpose  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  growth. 
It  m,ay  be  added  that  young  singers,  like  older  ones,  soon  tiie  of  even  a  well 
Cdiistrncted  book;  and  frc(iucntly  need  .a  new  one.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation, even  of  thankfulness,  that  publishers  are  thas  induced  to  fdl  the  maiket 
with  their  frequent  editions  of  pure,  fresh,  cheerful  sacred  songs. 

It  is  worth  while  to  say,  also,  that  the  "trash"  in  Sunday  School  Songs  is  most^ 
ly  eliminated.     .Such  effusions  as 

"  (;ivc  a  boy  a  jacket. 
To  keep  him  from  tho  cold," 
have  mostly  sunk  below  tho  surface. 


Which  may  bo  perfoiTucd  by 
the  older  members  of  a  Sabbath 
SchooL  Music  is  not  difficult, 
stories  are  Bible  Stories,  and 
when  given  in  costume,  the  effect 
of  the  spectacle  presented  is 
remarkably  beautiful. 


Specimen  lines  from  hymns  in  the  SiiixiXG  Riveb. 
"  Heautiful  vale  of  rest ! 
No  tempest  fierce  shall  ever  roar, 
No  storms  shall  beat  upon  thy  shore  I '' 


"  There  are  angels  arrayed  in  white, 
And  their  wings  are  bathed  in  light." 


'With  .all  tho  angel  choirs. 
With  all  the  saints  <m  earth. 
Pour  out  the  strains  of  Joy  an( 
Pure  rapture ;  noblest  mirth  !  '' 


biles, 


"Who  are  those  like  stars  appearing, 
These  before  (iod's  thione  who  stand; 
Each  a  golden  crown  is  wearing. 
Who  are  all  this  glorious  band  ?" 


Specimen  Titles  from  The  Shining  River. 
A  LITTLE  TALK  WITH  JESUS. 
A  SONG  OF  HOME. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

TUEY  ARE  WAITING  FOR  ME. 

WALK  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  TRUTH. 

NO  OTHER  FKIEXD  LIKE  JESU.S. 
HAPPY  HOUR. 
WHEN  WE  GET  HOME  TO  THAT  BEAUTIFUL  LAND. 
JESUS,  ONLY  JESUS. 

MY  PRECIOUS  CLASS  FOR  JESUS. 
WALK  IN  LOVE. 

TELL  ME  THE  STORY  OVER. 
GLAD  TIDINGS. 

KNEELING  AT  THE  THRESHOLD- 
WE  LOVE  TO  SING  OF  HEAVEN. 

WHEN  THE  HARVEST  APPEARS. 

WANDERING  CHILD,  COME  HOME. 

I  HEARD  TIIE  ANGELS  SINGING. 
FEEBLE,   FAINTING. 

CHRISTMAS  CHIMES. 
There  are  about  12")  others  of  perhaps  equal  beauty,  and  tho  collection   will 
bear  comparison  with  any  other. 

A  specimen  copy  mailed,   post-free,  for  Retail  Price. 


ESTHER 

BY  WM.   B.    BRADBURY. 

l»ricc  SO  Ct». 

This  well-known  and  favorite 
piece  h.as  bi-en  recently  drama- 
t'sed,  or  rather  ktted  with  cos- 
tumes and  action.  The  cos- 
tumes cost  no  more  trouble 
than  ordinary  tableaux.  In  its 
new  form,  Esther  is  living  a 
novel  and  splendid  life.  The 
words,  music,  and  action  are 
unexceptionable,  and  the  spec- 
taclo  is  a  gorgeous  eastern 
one. 

Has  attracted  crowded  audien- 
ces in  hundreds  of  towns  and 
cities. 


Ullshn^or's  Jcarji, 


THE  FALL  OF  BABYLON. 

By   George    F.    Root. 

PEICF,  60  CENTS. 


lEL, 


y^he    »aplicifn  and    Jystoralion. 

Jjy  Boot  and  Bradbury. 

The  above  are  not  dramatized, 
but  may,  if  thought  best,  be 
easily  costumed  and  accom- 
panied by  tableaux. 

THE 

Pilgrim    Fathers. 

By  George-  F.  Hoot. 
Prico  50  Cents. 

Illustrates  musically,  early  "Ply- 
mouth'' times. 


OUR  SAVIOUR, 

Dy  fV.  1TI}LX.I.&:T!S.     46  Cia. 
A  "  Chilihcn's  Oratorio." 

Tlic  CliildreD  of  Jernsalem, 

BY  J.  C.  JOHNSON.      30  GTS. 

For  young  singers  only.  Music 
classical,  ami  tho  story  is  one 
of  Jewish  History. 


A  Catalogue  describing  the  above  and  about  1,000  other  books  published  by  Ditson  &.  Co.,  sent  free  on  apphcation.     Also,  all  books  mailed,  post- 
paid, lor  retail  price. 


OLIVER    DITSON    &    CO. 
277  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.         LYON  &  HEALY, 

711  Broadway,  New  York.  Chicago. 


ADAPTED     FOR      USE      AT     CELEBRATIONS,      OR     TO     PLAY      AND      SING      IN 
HONOR    OF    THE    YEAR,    AND    FINALLY    TO    KEEP    AS    AMONG 

ITS    BEST    MEMENTOES. 


Centennial  Chorus. 

II.  MILLAUU.         Grand  Colored  LithoKrapli  Title. 
PRAt;  E     » :>    cx«. 

Arrauged  for  4  (mi.\-ed)  voiees.     Ininien.scly  sjiirited  tlirou^'Iiout. 
Suited  for  Quartet  and  Chorus,  or  Chorus  tliroughout. 
'•And  every  star,  and  every  fold, 
Shall  tell  .a^ain  the  story  old, 
Of  how  our  fathers  fought  and  died, 

To  save  our  Hag  that  floats  in  pride." 


Centennial    Hymn. 

Words  by  Whittiei!.  Music  by  J.  K.  Paine. 

Suns  ■i''  tl'*^  opening  of  the  Great  Exposition.     Price  .30  cts. 

"  God  of  the  nations,  from  whose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand," 


Centennial    Song. 

Triumphantly    the    Morning    Dawned. 

By  JOSEPH  HEINE.  Price  3.-.  cts. 

A  worthy  patriotic  Song  .ind  Chorus,  with  fine  music  by  a  skilful 
player. 

Hail  to  our  Flag  so  glorious. 
May  we  who  guard  it  now, 
Eeep  hearts  as  true  as  those  that  beat 
■     ■  One  hundred  years  ago. 

Centennial    Days. 

By  C.  E.  PRATT.  Price  SO  cts. 

Not  high-flown,  but  a  lively,  common-sense  ballad  relating  to  the 
great  Exposition. 

And  you'll  say  that  I  am  right 
If  you  see  the  splendid  sight 

At  the  Exposition  on  Centennial  Days. 

Centennial    Bells. 

By  H.  P.  DANKS.  Price  .33  cts. 

A  most  melodious  song  and  Chorus,  by  one  of  our  most  success- 
ful song  writers. 

King  the  Bells,  Centennial  Bells, 
Those  Bells  of  Liberty; 
.  Eing  the  Bells,  whose  chiming  tells 

America  is  free. 


A  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

By  EDWARD  E.  RICE.     Lithograph  Title.     Vocal  March. 
PItECE    40    CVS. 

A  simple  and  easy  .Song-Story,  but  not  the  less  taking. 
"  The  Story  that  you  know. 
Of  how  the  Sun  of  Glory  rose 
',"  One  hundred  years  ago." 


The    Great    Centennial. 

KTEW    -VIEW    OF    THE    J^vX-A-TXEIl. 
By  HOWARD  PAUL.  Price  30  cts. 


Centennial  on  the  Brain. 

By  A.  E.  FRENCH.  Price  40  cts. 

Agricultural  March. 

With  fine  Lithograph  view  of  the  Agricultural  Building. 
By  E.  MACK.  Price  5U  cts. 

One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

By  E.  MACK.        Reverie  for  Piano.         Price  40  cts. 
Moderately  easy.     Fine  music,  useful  and  attractive  to  practice. 


By  E. 


Machinery    March. 

MACK.      Fine  Lithogi-aphic  view.      Price  50  cts. 


Grand  March. 

D.  L.  DOWNING.  Grand  Colored  Lithograph  Title. 

PItlC'E    CO    C"rS. 

The  march  is  powerful,  brilliant,  and  not  difHcult.  The  title, 
which  adorns  this,  as  well  as  Millard's  Ode,  is  one  well  worth  buy- 
ing, as  it  represents  the  giganiic  statue  of  Liberty,  to  he  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  New  York  harbor,  with  views  of  Independence 
Hall,  and  the  great  nation.al  capitol  in  the  back-ground. 

Centennial   March. 

By  E.  MACK.  Lilhogr.aph  Title.  Price  50  cts, 

A  fine  patriotic  combin.ation,  as  it  includes  thenational  airs.  Red, 
White  and  Blue,  Hail  Columbia,  etc.,  etc.  A  well  executed  view  of 
the  chief  Exjiositioii  building  is  on  the  title. 

Memorial    March. 

By  E.  MACK.  Lithograph  Title.  Price  50  cts. 

One  of  the  best  views  of  the  Art  Building  of  the  Exposition  is  on 
the  title.  This,  with  the  easy  and  very  agreeable  music,  will  render 
the  piece  a  f.ivorite. 

Brazilian   Grand    March. 

By  H.  MAYLATII.        Lithograph  Picture  of  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  DoM  Pedko. 

PmCE      40      CEaiTS. 

Dedicated  to  the  most  sensible  of  all  Emperors,  who  will  certain- 
ly like  it,  if  he  plays  it.  Should  ;vdvise  him  to  be  particular  about 
putting  the  2d  linger  on  the  black  keys  in  chromatic  passages,  and 
to  bring  out  the  full  expression  of  the  Trio. 

Grand    Centennial    March. 

By  C.  ZEUNER.  Price  30  cts. 

An  excellent  selection  from  the  works  of  a  first-rate  composer. 

Centennial  Tea  Party  Waltzes. 


By  S.  HASSLER. 


. .  Price  75  cts. 


Tea  Parties  are  common  this  year  as  all  years,  and  .along  in  the 
evening  that  follows,  this  line  set  of  waltzes  may  furnish  good  en- 
tertainment. ... 


Centennial 

By  R.  H.  STRAFFORD. 

PKICE 


Waltzes. 

With  Cornet  ad  lib. 
S5    CEXTS. 


An  extra  leaf  supplies  music  for  Cornet  and  Violin,  if  one  pleases 
to  introduce  them.  But  the  Piano  Waltzes  are  complete  in  them- 
selves, without  accompaniment. 

Centennial    Chimes    Galop. 

By  J.  H.  MILLIKEN.  Price  30  cts. 

Very  bright  and  easy. 

Centennial     Galop. 

By  J.  SOLAN.  ,  Price  30  cts. 

A  ne.at,  sweet  and  piquant  piece. 

Horticultural  March. 

Fine  Lithograjih  view  of  the  Horticultural  Building. 

By  E.  MACK.  Price  50  cts. 

Music  is  easy  and  brilliant. 
Washington's    March.     (The  Old  March).    Air.  by  TT'iimer. 
Price  40  cts.  Nothing  sweeter  than  this  old  march. 

Washington's   March.  (N«w).  hy  Rud.  Aronson. 

Price  00  cts.     The  New.  like  the  Old,  appropriate  to  the  year. 
Martha  Washington  Grand  Waltz.     Aronson.       75  cts. 
Martha  Washington  March.  ^'acJ^-  SOcts. 

With  Lithographic  Portrait  and  good  music.         .  . 


Either    Song    or    Piece    mailed,    post-free,    for    Retail    Price. 

Published    by 

OLIVER  DITSONl  &  CO.,  CHAS.  H.  DITSOIM  &  CO.,  LYON  &  HEALY, 

BOSTON.  •  711  BROADWAY,  N.  T.  '  CHICAGO. 


J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[Successors  to   LEEvt  WaLKEK,] 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Whole  No.  917. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  10,  1876 


Dwight's   Jouenal    of   Music, 

Publlahed  every  other  Saturday 
OLITTEIt    DDITSOIT    <te    CO- 

451  Washtn^on  St..  Boston,  Ilasa. 

JOHN      8.      DWIGHT,      EDITOR. 


*yTKRM6.— If  mailed  or  ciillrd  for,  ^2  00  per  annum; 
delivretl  by  carrier**.  $2.50.     Pnynient  in  advance. 

AdvertiBpmcntH  will  be  luBerted  at  the  following  rates  : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  ccntn. 
Each  Bubnequont  inoerlion.  per  hnc,  20  cents. 
Special  ratea  for  j-enrly  cards. 

J.  8.  SPOONElt.  PRINTER.  17  PROVINCE  PT. 


^dveviisemenis. 


WANTED.    By  a  ymin»  man  with  n  tlioroiiKll  oiluc.T- 
tion.    a  situation    as  organist  in  the    city    or 
Buburbs.    lii-ferenf^e  fr,  E.  Whitititr. 

AddrcbS  C.  H.  T.,  290  Columbus  Ave  . 
91C  It.  Boston. 

MUSIO    SVUQOIa 

The  Pul>scril)er  announoea  thnt  his  Mtisic  Srhoo!.  In 
connection  with  Maplewood  In-titnte  for  vounir  l;i<iies,  in 
PittKnohl.  wiKopenon  Wednesday, <X't.  isih,  withahc»:ird 
of  I'rofesM>rs,  Tearhers  and  f.conirers.  of  recot^nized 
ability  and  reputation.  The  course  of  study  includes  :»11 
liranches  of  musical  tlieory,  history  and  practice.  Terms 
moderate.  Special  attention  paid,  and  special  raies 
offered,  to  tho.'^e  who  demre  tobeeonie  teachers.  For  par- 
ticular, circularH,  etc.,  address  until  June  lOth, 

BENJ.  C.  BLODGETT.  Principal, 

I'ittstield,  Ma.';3. 
After  tbis  time,  until  date  of  opening  of  the  scnool, 
916-6m  Rev.  C.  U.  Speak,  Pnn.  Maplewood  Inst. 

MR.  JOHN  ORTII,  recently  returned  from  Europe 
after  five  years  study  with  the  bent  Musters— iiHi^ 
Kulfak,  Lfbent,  Ifeppc,  and  others,  will  receive  a  limited 
number  of  pupili  <*u  tlic  Piano. 

Mr.  Oith  can  be  seen  Mondays  and  Thuf^days  at 
Boston  ConHcrvatory.  Address  ditto,  or  at  residence,  33 
Warren  Avenue.  905— 6ni 


MRS.    FLORA.     E.     BAKRV.    Vocalist    and 
Teacherof  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St.. 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [7?i — ly 

0^  W.  FOSTER.  Conductor  and  VocaliNt.  will  resume 
T»  LesKons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875.  at  690  Washinntton 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Browu,  Boston.  Cull  .Sat- 
urdays from  U  to  Vi  o'clock.  898-1  y. 


G.     W.     DUDLEY. 

Teacher  of   Singing    and    Voice   Building. 

(Dr.  IT.   R.  Streeter^s  Method)  Room  No.   3, 
Mason  &,  Hamlin's  Building,  154  Tremont  St. 

[T97]  


MRS.  JENNY  KEMPTON, 

VOCALIST    AND  TEACHER    OF  SINGING. 

Address,  cave  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.        1798 


7  Part  Songs, 

BY  J.  C.    D.    TAKKEB. 

Price  GO  cents. 

Not  Songs  witli  7  parts,  but  7  Songs  or  Glees, 
each  of  wliicli  has  four  parts. 

As  originally  sung  by  the  musical  Club  under 
Mr.  Parker,  they  attracted  much  attention,  and 
were  pronounced  favorites.  Favorite  Glees  are 
not  plenty.     Try  them! 

OLI^^EPl    IDITSOIST    ,Sb    CO., 

BOSTOiM. 


THE    NEW    ENGLAND 

llonual  pu^ical  Inistitutc 

EMPLOYIXG 

•  EIGUTEEX      E.HIXEXX     XEACHEItS 

AND 

fiftee:v   Einsx-ci-.iss   eecti:»er'«», 

IH)LDS    ITS    Ni:.\T    SESSION    AT 

EAST   GEEENWICH,   E.  I., 

a  deligluful  summer  resort,  from 

J-Crij-y    20,    TO    .A-TJO-XTST    17. 

For  circulars  of  this  Inslitution,  The  New  Knglanil 
Musical  liureau,  and  The  College  of  Music  of  Boston 
University,  address 

E.     TOURJfiE, 

Music  Hall,   Boston. 


ATTEND     THE 


Tills  Summer  at 

FRKDOMA,    N.  Y. 

This  Institute  begins  July  6th.  1876.  antl  continues  four 
weeks,  under  the  diieclion  of  the  following 

FACULTY. 


E.  E.  PALMEE, 

of  New  Yorii. 

WM.  LUDDEN, 

Of  tiavanuab,  Ua. 


L.  0.  EMEESON, 

Of  Boston,  MaSb. 

C.  A.  HAVENS, 

Of  Chicago,  111. 


$15. 


TCITIOS  $14. 

For  Circulars  and  other  particulars,  address 

II.  It.  Pulurr,  Principal, 

Care  C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co                         Til  Broadway,  N.Y. 
912-919. 

New  EnElanil  Consenatgry  of  Mnsic. 

^       pays  for  9j  hours  in'^tmction  witli  the  ablest 
"^  teachers.    8cnd  for  circulars. 

E.    TOUKJEE, 

904-1y.  Mutfic  Hal),  Boston. 

1776     MUSIC    BOOKS.       1876 

CENTENNIAL  COLLECTION 

OF 

.\11  the  prominent  Xational  Sonj^s,  in  an  ele;::ant  collec- 
tion, well  harmonized,  and  with  piano  (or  organ)  accom- 
paniment. Every  .\merican  needs  a  copy  of  such  a  l,oi)k 
as  this,  and  tlie  tioni^s  are  the  best  of  all  Songs  for  use  in 
this  Ccnlcnnial  year. 

Contents  : 

Keller's  .American  Ilyum.       <;od  save  the  Queen. 
Hail  Columbia.  "  Rule  Itt'ittania. 

Star  Span'.;led  Banner.  U.>a.st  Beef  of  Old  England. 

Uur  Fbig  i«  thcie.  Men  of  Harlech.  (Welch], 

Red,  Wliitc  and  Blue.  P.irtant  pour  Hyne. 

Yankee  Uoinile.  Mar.'^eilles  HynMi. 

T»  thee.  C)  Country.  G.iriljaldi  Hymn. 

Columbia  the  Geni.  King  Oscar."  [tiwedish.] 

AVatch  on  the  Uhine.  Campbell's  .are  Comin". 

Fatherland.  [German.]  Bruce's  .\ddres8. 

Wearing  of  tlie  Green.  King  Christian.  1  Danish]. 

St.  Batiick's  Day.  bpanish  Nalioiiai  Hymn. 

Uussiau  N.itional  Hymn.         Austrian         "  " 

Price  iu  tlotb.  75  cts  ;  Boards,  60  cts;   Paper,  40  ets. 
Maded,  post-free,  f'lr  above  price. 
PUBLISHED   BY 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


"^m  ^\mi  Ux  f  uttt 


V  0  0  A  L  . 

Defton  Woods.     E'l.  4.  c  to  g.  Gatty.  35 

I  am  ever  near  thee.     E.  4.  E.  to  a.   Navarro.  iiO 
Where  the  sweet  Arbutus  grows.     Song  and 

Chorus.     D.  3.  d  to  D.  PrUir.  30 

Love  Dews  linger  on  the  Grass.   E.  3.  d  to  Y. 

lloott.  30 
Sleep,  clearest,  sleep.     Serenade.      Ab.    3. 

E  to  K.  Waiul.  35 

N'y  Cross  ol'  Moss.     Di.     4.     d  to  F.    iluUer.  30 
If.     (;.     3  (1  to  E.  Keens.  35 

Walk   at  Sunset.     Duet.      Soprano  Voices. 

(;.  4.     b  to  g.  Fiori.  50 

Kock  of  Ages.     Centennial  Ilymn  for  Four 

Voices      Ab.  and  Ub.  4.  to  Ab.     Kmerson.  40 
I  ask  not  if  the  World  unfold.     G.  3  E.  to  g. 

NichoU.  30 
On  the  blue  Wave.    Duet.     Soprano  Voices. 

V.  ■■',.  to  f.  Panqfka.  35 

O,  for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove.     G.   4.   d    to   g. 

^[en<le^.■^!«>ltn.  40 
The  litt'e  black  Wench.  F.  2.  c  to  D.  Seali/.  30 
Koscs   wither  while   in   Bloom.     Song  and 

Chorus.     G.  3.  F  to  F.  Percy.  30 

My  sweet  Pollywog.  Title.     E.  3.  c  to 

E.  TissiiKjton.  50 

Where  my  Fairies  dwell.     Lith.  Title.   Ah.  3. 

E  to  F.  Crnbtre.  40 

O,  Lord,  dismiss  us.     No.  S  of  Otto  Lub'n  S;v- 

ered  Pieces.     G.  4  to  g.  35 

Must  we  then  meet  as  Strang.'rs  ?     For  Alto. 

'■'■  ••'  I"  d.  Tliomas.  40 

Otto  Lob's  Saered  Trios.  each.  35 

No.  5.     Savior  breathe  nn  Evening  Blessing. 

(Siqn:  Ten.  Bassj.  4.  Ab  to  a. 

Xo.  C.     Praise  the  great  Creatoi'.      (Sopr. 

Mez.-Sop.  Alt.  or  Ten).  4.  UhUxj. 

No.  7.     Sweet  Peace.    (Sop.  Ten.  and  Bass). 

4.  E!)  to  a. 

Song  of  T.ove.     (Canto  d'Amore).     Duet.     5. 

D'>  to  ((.  llackcn.mllncr.  40 

Triumiihantly  the  Moniing  dawned.   Centen- 
nial S'gand  Cho.    3.  Ab  e  to  0.     lJ,ine.  35 
Beware!   Take  Care!        4.   Kb  to  rj.     Gilbert.  P,o 
I  had  a  Dream  last  night,  Maggie.     Song  .and 
Cho.  3.  (;  to  e.  Kni'jIU.  30 

InHtruiueiital. 

Grand  March.     (Grand  Colored  Lith.  Title.) 

3.   B6.  Uuwniiirj.  CO 

Good  Bye.     (Lebewohl).     Fantasia.     3.     F. 

Giese.  35 
Keminiscences.     (Xachklange).     Op.  222. 

■i-  Ab.  Lam/e.  40 

Vanity-Fair  Waltzes.  3.  Knitjht.  50 

The  Li'itle  Shepherdess.     A  Summer  Idyl  for 

Piano.    Lithogi-aphic  Title.    G.  3.      ICkson.  00 
La  Petite  Mariee  Galop.     (The  Little  Bride). 

G.     2.  Aron.^on,  40 

Forest  Scenes.  9  Piano  Pieces  by  R.  Schumann. 

each  30 
No.   1.     Entrance.     (Eintritt).     B'j.  3. 
•'    2.     Hunters  in  Ambush.      (Jager  aiif 
der  Lauer).     D  minor.     4. 
Hard  Pan  March.     C.  3.  CatUii.  30 

Flower  Festival  Polka.     Eb.  4.  Strau.i.^.  30 

Boulangere  a  des  Ecus.     Valse.  3.     Arvn.son.  CO 
Piincess  Wuiiderhold.      C.  4.  lliehl.  40 

Brilliancy.     .Medley  Quadrille.     3.      Scbacht.  40 
Valse  des  Perles.  3.  Lainolhe.  Co 

Eleanoren  Waltz.  3.  Parluw.  50 

My  Sweet  Pollywog.     Galop.     Lithograph 

Title.     D.  3.  Timin'jlon.  50 

Valses  der  Amoureuses.        3.  Lamot/ie.  GO 


Mlsic  bt  M.4IL.— Music  is  sent  by  mall,  the  expenRe 
beitiit  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof, 
aiioul  two  cents  for  att  ordinary  piece  of  mu^-ic.  Pc-reona 
at  a  distance  wdl  tind  llie  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  cau  also  be  seat  ut 
double  these  rates. 


D^TGIIT'S    JOUliNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,    New  York. 

1>f-rker  Itrof  lit-r«*  C<Jrancl,  .Square.  aucl 
l.j»rl;j;-|ic  l*luii«>i»  ;ire  ihe  in-sc  iii.uU'  in  the  ooiintiy. 
TiK'y  t;ike  Uie  lea.l  c»f  :ia  liiHtHrluss  iiiMtriimeiUa  being 
uniiValled  i.i  beauty  <if  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  every  ileiail. 

tteD«l  for  BlBu»VraC€>«I  C«>t»lo;;-n4^. 


D09-ly 


PEICE3    REASONABLE. 

T£fiKnS    EASV. 


DiciDsrFoflasicallBfDialii. 

E~2"    JOPIIvr    -V7.    IwdiOOIiE. 


PRICK     $1.23. 


■While  there  is  no  question  of  the  value  of  the 
fjieat  Encyclopedia,  whi>  h  is  a  standard  work, 
there  seemed  to  be  nieded  a  sni  dler,  move  con- 
cise and  less  expensive  work,  fitted  for  more 
general  distribution.  The  "Dictionary"  very 
completely  supplies  this  want.  It  contains  brief 
but  sullieient  notices  of  at  least  2tW)0  noted  sing- 
ers, playeis  and  composers,  al>o  descriptions  of 
musical  instruments,  detinitions  in  musical  the- 
ory, and  all  sorts  of  odils  and  ends  of  interesting 
musical  information.  There  is  also  a  table  ol 
musical  terms,  and  a  very  complete  list  of  all  the 
musical  woiks  publish' d  in  the  United  States, 
the  first  date  ot  issue  being  A.D.  ]U4(). 


APPENDIX   TO 


j||oore's  jurndopqdia  of  J}|ufjic. 

J  J  • 


Price   50   cts. 

Mr.  Moore  has  done  a  valuable  work  for  the 
present,  as  well  as  the  future  of  American  music. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  realize,  as  our  descendants 
will,  that  we  are  of  the  "  fo' ef athers"  in  art  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Now  Mr.  Moore  h.as, 
in  his  large  Cyclopedia,  (SO.  J  industriously  noted 
down  eveiytliing  melodious  that  has  happened 
from  the  time  of  Tubal  Cain  to  A.D.  1S.")4,  and 
in  the  present  Appendix  brings  together  musical 
information  that  liasaccumulated  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  larger  book. 

A  very  convenient  book  for  reference. 


J. 


BiTSON 


SVCCCSSORS  TO 


0»» 


X.EE     <Sc     •ViT.A.X.BIER,. 

922    CHESTNUT   ST., 
Philadelphia. 


J.  M.   ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

Sbeet  Husic.  Husie  Book,  Music  for  Periodicals, 

leaSets,  Music  Titles,  Etc.  ^^, 

N.  E.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  Fifth  Streets.    Su% 
PIIII.AIIELPHIA. 
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CENTENNIAL    COLLECTION 


Oi^D  Folk's  Cokoekts, 

By  Dr.  Tourjee.         40  cts. 

Containing  all  of  the  olil  scmgs.  and  "  a  great 
deal  more."  'I'liat  is,  the  niinibcr  of  "  stuck 
pieces"  usuilly  beard  in  the  well-known  ancient 
concerls  is  (piite  limited.  Dr.  Touijee  has  un- 
eai  tiled  a  number  mote,  and  all  are  true  antiques 
and  worthy  of  jierformance. 

As  the  year  ]S7(J  will  be  great  for  memorial 
celebrations,  this  will  be  a  most  convenient  book 
from  which  to  cxtiact  appropriate  music. 


New  and  Beautiful  Instrument. 

THE 


CA.BIlSrET      OI^C3--A.lSr. 

An  cxfiu;sit>  con^bination,  adding  'o  tlie  cap.ac- 
ity  of  the  organ  much  of  that  of  the  pianofoite 
and  harp.  With  a  double-ree  I  org  in.  complete 
and  perfect  in  every  respect,  is  combined  a  new 
in>trununt,  the  PIANO-H.^RP,  ihe  tones  ol 
which  aie  produced  by  si  eel  tongues  or  bais, 
rigidly  set  in  steel  plates  affixed  to  a  sounding 
box,  and  struct  by  hammeis.  .as  in  the  piano- 
foite. The  tones  are  of  a  pine, .silvery,  bell-like 
quality,  very  beautiful  in  combination  or  alter- 
naiion  with  tlie  organ  tones.  The  organ  may 
be  used  alone,  and  is  in  every  i  espect  as  complete 
and  perfect  a'l  organ  as  without  the  I'l.ANO- 
IJARI'.or  maybe  used  with  the  PIANO-LIAHP; 
the  latter  may  be  used  .separately  or  in  combina- 
tion with  any  or  all  the  stojis  of  the  organ,  to 
wlii<-h  itaddBgreatly  in  vivacity.  Hie  and  v.ariety; 
adapting  it  to  a  much  wider  range  of  music. 

Upon  its  invention  and  introduction,  about  a 
year  since,  this  new  instrument  was  received 
with  so  much  favor,  that  the  demand  greatly 
excel  ded  tlic  manufacturers'  utmost  ability  to 
supply;  so  thiit  they  have  had  no  occasion  to 
adveriise  it  extensively.  Having  now  perftcted 
f.iciliiiis  for  a  large  t-upply,  they  offer  it  with 
conlidence  to  the  public. 

The  MASON  &  UAMIJX  ORGAXS  are  now 
sold  for  cash,  or  for  monthly  or  quarterly  p.iy- 
nients   or  are  rented  until  rent  pays  for  them. 

Circulars,  with  drawings  and  full  descriptions, 
free.  MASON  *  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.  1,^4 
Tiemont  street.  Boston  ;  2.")  Union  square,  NEW 
YORK;  80  and  82  Adams  street,  CHICAGO. 


A  Welcome  Visitor ! 

OUR  NEW  SA3BATH  SCHOOL  SQNQ  BOOK. 
THE 


BY  H.    S.  ANT)  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

Full  of  bright,  sweet,  pure,  shining  songs,  of 
which  there  can  never  be  too  many. 
Don't  get  a  new  book  before  examining  this. 


High  Schools  Academies,  &c., 

Ey  L.  O.  Emerson  and  W.  S.  Tilden. 


Price  $1.00. 


$9.00  Per  dozen. 


This  new  book  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
THE  HOUR  OF  SINGING.  Those  who  have 
used  that  very  useful  and  popular  book,  will 
need  no  urging  to  adopt  a  new  work  by  the 
s.ime  authors. 

OLIVER  nirsox  i  co.,     chas.  h.  ditson  &  co., 

Boston.  ;il  B'way,  Ji.  T. 

PtTBLISnERS. 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

Price  in  Boards,  *2..';0.    In  (loth,  $3.00. 
(  lolh,  line  Gill  for  Presents,  *4.t)0. 

The  latest  book  of  Di'son  &  Co's  I'omk  ^'t'.si- 
CAi,  Li]:itAl;Y,  and  doi  snot  sufTt  r  in  con  parihou 
wiih  iUiy  other.  A  laigc  numbi  r  of  f  xtia  good 
songs  have,  diirng  the  l^l^t  year  or  two.  come 
into  popular  notice  iuid  jijipioval.  The  best  of 
these.  With  a  half  doz<n  of  classics,  (oinittid  in 
other  books)   foini  this  fust  clai-s  <  ol  cction 

Tliere  are  about  7.')  songs.  Pages  lull  thect 
music  size. 


The  X  Plaro  Taboret, 


Tatented  Apuii.  4ih.  ISTl. 

Manufact'ared  by  L.  Postawba  &  Co. 

Factory  at  Ostorn'a  Planing  Mill,  State  St., 

Cambridgeport,    ^'!ass. 

For  Sain  b;  all  Flrslt  lasit  Pianuforte  and  FnrBitore 
llvalcrn 

'•  We  think  the  Stool  on*'  of  tht*  be.it  pver  ofTfn-d  to  the 
puWic.  SIKINWAT  &  SONS,  Nch  York." 

•■  Mr.  Postawka'8  Adjust-tlile  T;iI'orot  Ih  a  io'.g  felt  w;int 
sul.pli.-d.     "We  cousuh  r  it  Ihe  litf-t  of  Ihe  kind. 

8ti»-Iy  O.  tJlT.'^llN  S  CU  ,  Huston,  SlaFB.  ' 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C    HAYNES. 

Chas.  IL  Bitson  &  Co. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  Sc  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

ASD  DEALERS  IN 

Sl68l  Iisic,  Rsic  Mil 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Litson  &  Co. 

E  U  \V.     S  C  H  U  B  E  R  T  11     &     C  O. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PiJBLESKERS  CF  MUSIC, 

No.  2:5  UNION  SQUARE, 

NEW  yoi:K.  [795 

L  Y  O  M     &     11  E  A  L  y  , 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CUICAGO,  ILL., 

^Tiolesale  and  Ketail   Dealers  in  Sheet  Mnsic, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Menhandiise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Mutic,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  larj^est  and  most 
complete  in  the  Noith  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  A  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  a' 
net  Boston  Prices. 

J;^=-ln  addition  to  the  publications  ot  Mes.srs. 
O.  L>itson  &  Lo.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
i..l  Music  and  Music  Hi  oks  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a.  choice  stuck  of  Foreign 
Mu^-ic.  lT94-3m 


Diinial  of 


Wfiolk  ^o.  917. 


BOSTOX,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  10,  187G. 


Vol.  XXXVI.  No.  5. 


The  Minstrel's  Carse. 

Translated  from  Uhlasd  by  C.  T.  Hmom. 

TherR  stno'l,  in  lonff  frone  afrea.  a  caatle  tall  an<t  ^rand ; 
Blue  nppan  cnught  it3  glances  o'er  many  a  league  of 

Innd; 
Fair,  fratrrant  ganlens  round  it,  hung  like  a  gailand 

br  ght, 
Within  leaped  up  fresh  fountains  in  ralnhow-tinted  light. 

There  sate  a  haug^ity  monarch,  for  hands  and  wars  re- 

nowned ; 
All  pale  and  ilark  and  cloudy  sate  h",  the  thronod  and 

crowned  ; 
For  whn  the  things  iit-rror;  hi^  loo';8  thev  liolenn  irood  , 
And  what  he  speaks  is  daggers,  and  what  he  writes  is 

Wool. 

Two  minstrels  to  this  castle  came  once,  a  noble  pair; 
The  one,  his  lo-^ks  were  golden— th**  oMier  grcv  of  ha-r ; 
With  harp  In  hand  the  old  man,  a  atately  steid  he  rod-— 
The  blooming  youth  beside  him  with  step  elastic  strode. 

The  old  man  spake  his  comrade:  'Be  ready  now,  my 

son! 
Think  oVr  our  deepest  music,  sound  out  the  fullest 

tone; 
Each  thrill  of  jileasure  mimmon,  and  sorrow's  pieraing 

smart! 
To-day  must  break,  or  never,  this  proud  king's  flinty 

hear!.' 

The  minstre's  twain  hare  entered  the  lofty  pillared  hall ; 
Th"  monarch  and  his  consort  sit  high  enthroned  o'er  all: 
The  King,  in  dreadful  splendor,  like  bloody  North-lights 

gleamed  ; 
The  Oueen   benign  and  tender,  like  the  full  May  moon 

beamed. 

The  old  man  stnn-k  the  harp-strings,— he  swept  them 

wondrous  well, 
Antl  richer  still  and  richer,  came  sounding  up  the  pwell ; 
Then  forth  with  heavenly  clearness  the  young  man's 

voice  it  streamed. — 
The  old  man's,  wildly  blending,  a  ghostly  choral  seemed. 

Of  love  and  spring  tliey  chanted,  and  golden  days  of 

bll'ia. 
Of  freed'im  and  of  manhood,  of  truth  and  holiness; 
They  sang  nf  all  the  tenderness  to  which  man's    bosom 

thrills.— 
They  sang  of  all  the  nobleness  which  man's  brave  bosom 

fills. 

In   all  that  throng  of  courtlings  no  jest  is  thought  of 

now ; 
The  king's  ilcfiant  warriors,  before  their  Ood  they  bow; 
The  queen,  with  tears  of  rapture,  her  mournful  joy  c«n- 

fewe  1, 
And  threw  before  the  minstrel  the  rose  that  decked  her 

breast, 

'  Ye  have    seduced    mv    people ;    ensnare    ye  now  my 

biidc?' 
His  frame  with  fury  shaking,  the  monarch  fiercely  cried  ; 
Then  at  the   yenn»  man's  bosooi  his  (l.ashing  blade  he 

nings,— 
Where  CTi»hed  that  golden  music,  the  spouting  heart's- 

blood  springs. 

Like   dust  before   the  tempest,   is    fled  that  listening 

swarm ; 
The  groaning  ytmth  expires  upon  his  master's  arm; 
He  wr;ipB  l\im  in  his  mantle,  then  sets  him,  stilt  and 

str.aighr. 
Upon  the  horse,  and  leads  him  out  through  the  castle 

gste. 

Before  the  lofty  gateway,  the  hoary  bard  turned  round. 
His  harp  on   high  he   lifted,  — that  harp  of    sweetest 

sound,— 
Back  from  a  marble  column  the  precious  fragments  fly. 
Then  peals  through  court  and  garden  this  wfld  and  dis- 
mal cry: 

'Woe,  woe  on  you,  proud  chambers!  sweet  sound  no 
more  shall  ring. 

For  ever,   tlivough  your  spaces,  of  voice    or    tuneful 
Stllng; 

No!  only  sighs  and  groanlngs,  and  shuddering  slave- 
Sircps  creep,  '' 


Till  Heaven's  just  Tengeance  leaves  you  a  waste,  un- 
sightly heap. 

'  Woe,  woe  on  you,  fair  gardens,  fragrant  in  May-light's 

glow! 
This  dead,  didtorted  visarre  to  you  I  here  do  show. 
That,  seeing,  ye  may  wither,  your  fountains  all  grow 

dry. 
That  ye,  in  coming  ages,  a  stonv  waste  may  lie. 

*  Woe,  woe  on  thee,  foul  murderer;  thou  curse  of  min- 

strclsv  ! 
Vain  all  tlrv  strife  for  garlands  of  bloo  ly  f  ime  shall  be; 
Thv  name  shall  be  forgotten,  in  cndb'ss  night  shall  (be. 
Like  a  last  groan  eitpiriny.  In  a  black   and  empty  slcy!' 

The  grey  old  bard  hath  ended,  the  neavens  have  heard 

his  cry ; 
The  lofry  walls  are  proslrate,  the  halls  in  niins  lie. 
Save  one  tall  column,  telling  what  splendor  took  its 

flight, 
.\nd  this,  abeady  tottering,  may  crumble  down  to-night. 

.\11  round,  for  fragrant  gardens,  is  now  a  barren  land; 
No  tree  giTcs  shade,  no  fountain  comes  tjushlng  through 

the  sand ; 
Xo  Song,  no  book  of  heroes  the  monarch's  name  re- 

henrsc; 
Kxtingviished  and  forgotten  !  that  is  the  minstrel's  curse  ! 


Haydn  with  the  Eaterhazys. 

(TranslatC'l  for  this  .ToTimal  f'om  the  new  Biography 
of  H.aydn,  by  C.  F.  roni,.  Berlin,  1S7.'..) 
(Continued  from  Page  2.r;.) 
On  file  -[Rth  of  Msreh  17(52  rrinoc  Paul  An- 
ton ilicd.  In  the  w»nt  of  a.  nntnr.il  heir  lift 
wns  sncpecded  by  his  brother  Xicohis  Joseph 
fcomnionly  c;illr(]  by  the  first  nnme  only). 
This  prinoe,  to  whom,  on  ncconnt  of  his  love 
for  pomp  and  splfnd^r,  like  Lorenzo  di  Medi- 
ci, they  fTftTc  the  title  •f  "the  MaGrnifirent." 
w.is  born  Dec.  !.'<,  1714,  .-ind  married  is  M«rch 
17:!7  to  the  bnroness  Marie  Elis:ibeth,  d;iii;^hter 
of  the  Count  of  the  Empire  Ferdiimiid  von 
Weiscnwolf.  ITtiydn  otlieitited  nctirly  thirty 
yetirs  under  ^^'irol.^s,  who  was  to  him  the  most 
sympathetic  of  the  four  princes  whom  he  .served 
in  the  cotir.se  of  almost  half  a  century.  To 
him  therefore  trc  have  to  give  particular 
attention. 

Pi-ince  Nicolas,  who  receiveil  the  Marshal's 
staff  under  Maria  Theresa  in  tlie  year  1770,  was 
a  passionate  friend  of  art  and  .science  in  almost 
all  departments.  MacrnaniiBity,  t;oodncs9  of 
heart  and  benevolence  were  the  most  promi- 
nent traits  of  his  character.  Even  if  we  did 
not  find  these  excellencies  rnnfirmed  by  his 
actions,  we  should  form  a  likiuL,'  for  him  in 
his  portrait,  whicli  represents  him  so  attniet- 
ively  in  the  uniform  of  his  infantry  regiment, 
decked  with  the  Commander's  cross  of  the 
order  of  Maria  Theresa  atid  with  the  order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  as  a  man  of  elej^ant  shape 
and  noble  bearing-,  of  fresh  complexion,  and 
with  a  friendly,  mild  expression  in  his  finely 
cut  features.  The  Prince's  appearance  at 
court  festivities  was  splendid;  the  wealth  of 
jewels  with  which  his  uniform  was  covered, 
became  proverbi;il.  But  his  visits  to  Vienna 
grew  ye:ir  by  year  less  frequent :  it  was  posi- 
tively hateful  to  liim  to  abide  there.  Hastily 
and  often  unexpectedly  he  left  the  city  and 
withdrew  to  one  of  Ids  palaces,  by  preference 
to  Esterhaz,  where  he  lived  for  Art,  and  for 
recreation  followed  hunting  and  fishing. 


His  Kapelle  found  in  him  an  upright  master, 
ever  ready  for  its  support.  During  his  whole 
reign  the  protocols,  coiiimonlv  Iteginning  with 
the  motto:  "  Gott  mit  unsi  "  form  acontinued 
chain  of  acceptances  or  grants  of  money  and  of 
goods;  seldom  is  a  refusal  found.  Yet  the 
prince  knew  how  to  exercise  severity  when 
necessary,  and  punished  even  with  arrest  some 
members  on  account  of  neglect  of  dtity  or  dis- 
respectful condtict.  But 'lis  kindness  knew  no 
histing  anger:  the  one  punished  was  soon  ag;iiii 
the  receiver  of  a  gift.  His  personal  interest  in 
the  musicttl  productiotis  was  of  es.sential  influ- 
ence on  their  excellence.  Following  up  the 
efforts  of  his  predecessors,  he  kept  his  Kapelle 
employed  in  reguhir  full  rehearsals,  in  the 
pncticc  of  chamber  music,  and  soon  also  in 
the  solution  of  drimtitic  problems.  The  prince 
him«e!f  was  fond  of  phiying  the  linryUm,  (a 
stringed  instrument  wliieli  has  long  been  obso- 
lete, being  sup]ilanted  bv  the  more  pr'icticable 
violoncello),  for  which  Haydn  wrote  a  series  of 
comijositions,  and  with  which  we  shtill  make 
more  intimate  acquaintance  further  on. 

Haydn's  relation  to  this  prince,  who  almost 
immediately  on  his  accession  raised  his  salary 
by  half,  and  who  near  his  death  generously 
provided  the  master  with  a  pension,  was  hearty 
and  unclouded.  The  prince  gave  his  K.ipell- 
meister  re])eatcd  proofs  of  his  s:itisf;iction  and 
his  high  appreeitition :  his  sympathy  cncour- 
ageil  hitn  to  greater  and  gretiter  creations. 
<'om])l:tiuts.  to  be  sure,  now  and  then  escaped 
from  the  master  about  his  secluded  life,  and  his 
longing  eyes  were  still  directed  towtird  Italy; 
but  a  wonl,  an  occasional  present,  delicately 
made,  quickly  apiieasitil  him,  and  more  firmly 
than  before  he  held  to  his  lord,  with  whom,  as 
he  himself  i-aid,  he  wished  "  to  live  and  to  die." 
.\^nd  these  words  of  the  man  still  echoed  in  the 
breast  of  the  greybeard,  who  in  the  last  days 
of  life  with  grateful  heart  thought  of  the 
"kind  and  magnanimous"  Prince  Nicol.as. 

H:iydn  was  much  envied  by  liis  brother 
Michael  for  this  princely  favor  and  quickening 
sympathy.  "  Give  me  texts  (he  often  said) 
together  with  the  animating  hand,  that  rules 
over  my  brother,  and  I  will  not  remain  behind 
him." 

The  attempt  has  often  been  made  to  belittle 
the  service  rendered  by  the  princely  house  to 
the  spiritual  and  material  welfare  of  Haydn;  it 
has  been  said  that  Haydn  w:is  used  up,  that  he 
spent  his  powers  unprofitalily,  overloaded  with 
tasks  which  far  oftener  bore  the  stain])  of  occa- 
sional works  than  they  did  of  compositions  of 
deeper  intrinsic  value;  that  through  the  seclu- 
sion of  Ids  life  he  had  lost  every  standard 
wherewith  to  measure  his  talent,  so  th.at  his 
position  was  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to 
him.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  and  it  is  to 
be  lamented.  But  still  we  have  to  thank  the 
princely  house,  that  it  offered  to  the  master  a 
congenial  sphere  of  activity,  and  that  too  at  a 
time  when  his  name  was  as  yet  by  no  means 
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known.  The  sliadowy  sides  alluded  to  also 
oHercd  tlieir  !V(lv!Uita{:;es.  Tliia  very  seclusion 
contributed  to  the  master's  originality.  In 
spite  of  that,  lie  was  no  stringer  to  new  appcur- 
auces  in  his  art;  they  found  their  way  to  Hun- 
gary, orlic  became  acquainted  with  thcui  in  his 
visits  to  Vienna.  To  no  other  Kapellmeister 
did  his  orchestra  at  all  hours  stand  so  at  his 
absolute  command,  to  try  over  the  composi- 
tions just  completed  and  make  sure  of  tlieir 
effect.  Ilaydn  liimself  was  far  from  wishing 
to  attribute  an  importance  to  every  work  ;  what 
he  deemed  of  worth,  found  its  way  to  remote 
countries.  It  is  an  entirely  false  idea,  repeat- 
edly expressed  even  in  these  most  recent  days, 
that  his  journey  to  London  was  what  first  drew 
the  world's  attention  to  him.  On  the  contrary 
H.aydu's  name  was  everywhere  known  and 
prized  already  between  1770  and  1780.  On  all 
sides  commissions  came  to  him  from  publish- 
ers, and  it  was  he  who  prescribed  the  condi- 
tions. He  could  not  speak  indeed  of  superflu- 
ity, but  with  a  wife  more  economical  his  pecu- 
niary condition  would  have  been  more  and  more 
satisfnctory.  Where  was  there  a  prince,  «like 
Nicolas,  to  build  a  house  for  Mozart,  held  by 
Haydn  in  such  high  honor,  and  relieve  him 
from  the  pitiful  necessity  of  giving  lessons? 
Haydn  himself  was  contented  with  his  outward 
position;  and,  although  his  own  expression 
about  it  belongs  more  to  the  time  which  he 
afterwards  spent  principally  in  Esterhaz,  yet  it 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  years  he  lived  in 
Eisenstadt  and  to  his  position  generally.  He 
writes  to  Griesinger:  "My  prince  was  content- 
ed with  all  my  laltors,  I  received  applause,  I 
could  as  chief  of  an  orchestra  make  experi- 
ments, observe  what  brings  out  the  impression 
and  what  weakens  it,  and  so  keep  improving, 
adding,  cutting,  daring;  I  was  separated  from 
the  world;  no  one  was  near  to  lead  me  out  of 
my  way  and  plague  me,  and  so  I  had  to  be 
original." 

Long  after  Haydn's  name  had  become  world- 
famous,  he  was  so  little  dazzled  by  the  honors 
he  enjoyed,  that  in  his  personal  intercourse 
with  the  princes  and  the  highest  nobility  he 
always  kept  a  certain  limit.  On  this  point  too 
he  expressed  himself  to  Griesinger:  "I  have 
been  in  the  company  of  emperors,  kings  and 
many  great  lords,  and  have  heard  many  a  flat- 
tering thing  from  them ;  but  on  a  familiar  foot- 
ing with  such  persons  I  will  not  live,  and  I  pre- 
fer to  keep  with  people  of  my  station.' 
Haydn  has  been  called,  quite  recently,  "a 
prince's  servant."  This  appellation  is  unjust; 
if  we  are  to  understand  by  it  a  creature  who 
knows  only  how  to  cringe  before  his  superior, 
Haydn  was  the  very  opposite.  He  was  very 
well  aware  of  his  own  worth,  and  did  not  need 
to  humble  himself  in  his  intercourse  with  those 
high  in  place.  From  numerous  examples,  in 
disproof  of  the  odiousness  of  the  above  quoted 
expression,  I  make  use  here  of  a  single  anec- 
dote out  of  Haydn's  later  life,  which  was  re- 
lated by  several  of  his  fellow  members  of  the 
Kapellc,  since  dead.  In  a  general  rehearsal, 
at  which  Prince  Nicolas  (the  one  who  succeed- 
ed to  the  reign  in  1794)  was  present,  he  made 
some  fault-finding  remarks.  Ilaydu  was  ex- 
cited and  replied :  "Your  Princely  Highness! 
to  understand  this,  is  my  affair."  Whereupon 
the  prince  got  up  and,  casting  an  ungracious 
look   upon  bis  Kapellmeister,  left  the  hall,  to 


the  tcri'or  of  the  inusicMans,  who  all  clung  with 
enthusiastic  love  to  Haydn. 

The  condition  of  the  princely  Kapolle,  at 
the  time  when  Haydn  took  it,  was  anything 
but  inipoitant.  When  Carpani  speaks  of  a 
"grand''  or  a  "  select  and  numerous  orches- 
tra," he  has  before  his  eyes  the  later  and  most 
brilliant  period  of  the  Chapel.  On  Haydn's 
advent  it  numbered  three  violinists,  one  'cel- 
list and  one  contrabassist;  the  wind  players 
were  transferred  from  the  field  music.  The 
Clioir  (if  so  it  could  be  c:illed  with  such  small 
numbers)  was  composed  of  3  Sopranos,  1  Alto, 
2  Tenors  and  1  Bass.  These  (with  one  excep- 
tion) also  formed  the  Church  choir,  which  had 
for  accompaniment,  besides  the  organ,  only  2 
violins,  1  violoncello  and  1  bass.  During 
Haydn's  first  month  several  ' '  new  musici "  were 
taken  in :  3  oboists  and  3  fagottists,  and  soon 
afterwards  1  flutist  and  2  French-hornists; 
moreover  one  violinist  and  the  only  'cellist  were 
replaced  by  new  members,  and  the  chapel  was 
increased  by  two  more  violin  players. 

The  Contract  with  Paul  Anton,  before  cited, 
was  confirmed  July  1,  1763  by  Prince  Nicolas. 
and  now  began  a  new  epoch  for  the  Kapelle; 
heretofore  it  had  been  limited  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  church  service  and  the  table  mu- 
sic;  now  larger  orchestral,  chamber  and  theatre 

music  came  to  the    foreground 
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The  Centennial  Cantata. 

MR.    LANIER'S   EXPLANATION    AND    DEFENSE. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune  : 

Sir  :  I  ask  space  in  y"ur  columns  for  the  pur- 
pose of  callinu;  the  nttertioii  of  my  brother  artists  in 
America  to  a  field  of  inquiry  whose  results,  though 
as  yet  pnrtinl,  are  so  curious  tiiat  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve some  logical  acrount  of  them  will  be  nt  once 
of  genuine  service  to  American  art  and  of  interest  to 
your  readers. 

Probably  there  are  not  five  English-speaking  per- 
s(ms  who  have  ever  given  an  hour's  systematic 
thonglit  to  the  following  question  ;  What  citanges 
have  been  made  in  the  relations  of  Poetry  to  Music 
by  the  prodigious  modern  development  of  the 
Orchestra  ? 

It  is  probably  known  to  most  even  of  non-musiral 
readers  that  the  orehcslra  of  tn-d:iy  compares  with 
the  early  oreliestra  much  as  a  railway-train  with  a 
stage-coach.  Many  of  the  old  instruments  liave 
been  vastly  improved  ;  new  ones  have  been  invent- 
ed ;  improved  schools  of  UcJntiq^te  have  brought 
about  that  passages  which  would  once  have  been 
intrusted  only  to  solo  artists  are  now  written  with- 
out hesitation  lor  the  ordinary  orchestral  player. 
This  extension  of  orchestral  constituents  has  l)een 
acc'impiinied  by  a  corresponding  extension  of  the 
province  of  orchestr.-d  etfects.  To  the  modern  mu- 
sical composer,  the  human  voice  is  simply  an  orehes 
tral  instrument ;  while  on  the  other  hand  each 
ori-hestral  instiument  has  become  a  genuine  voice 
with  its  own  peculiar  role  of  expression.  A  compo- 
ser, therefore,  of  the  modern  school  in  setting  words 
to  music  will  no  longer,  as  of  old,  write  a  solo  for 
the  hunirn  Toice  witli  an  accompaniment  for  the 
orchestra  ;  but  he  will  write  for  the  orchestra  prop, 
er,  bringing  prominently  forward  ir.  his  harmoniza- 
tion only  those  voices  (whether  human  or  merely 
instrumental)  whose  peculiar  expressive  powers 
appear  to  be  required  in  order  to  interpret  the  con- 
cepiions  of  the  poetic  text. 

Now,  what  purely  intellectual  conceptions  (for 
clearly  not  all)  are  capable  of  such  orchestral  in- 
terpretation? This  question  is  intended  to  leave 
wholly  untouelied  the  great  province  of  emotional 
expression,  in  which  this  author  believes  the  power 
of  music  to  be  supi'*  me  and  unlimited.  The  incpiirv. 
strictly  stated,  is  now:  What  common  ground  ex- 
ists to  conventionally  significant  words  and  the 
Vinconventionally  significant  tones  of  the  modern 
orchestra  ? 

Before  advancing  to  state  some  very  unexpected 
principles  which  will  result  from  this  inquiry,  it  is 


here  necessary  to  observe  that  the  .attitude  of  Amer- 
ican ciilicism  toward  a  recent  poem  of  the  author's, 
known  as  the  Centennial  Cantata — an  altitude  varv- 
iuL'  between  theextremes  of  enthusiastic  admiration 
and  of  brutal  abuse — has  clearly  revealed  the  cir- 
eumslanee  that  the  fundamental  question  herein 
mooted  has  not  even  oeenrred  tf»  more  than  one  nr 
twoeilher  of  those  who  Klamed  orthose  who  praised, 
thon:;h  It  wonld  seen}  that  nr.t  onlv  a  diseu-sion  but 
some  definite  sobition  of  that  question  must  neees- 
sarily  precede  anything  like  an  intelligent  judgment 
of  the  [loem. 

It  is  necessary,  also,  to  state  one  final  considera- 
tion whieh  makes  it  the  plain  dntv  of  this  nuthiir  to 
begin  that  discussion  in  person.  Miii-h  of  his  praise 
has  come  from  the  section  in  wtdch  he  was  born, 
and  there  is  reasr.n  to  suspect  that  it  was  based  of- 
ten on  sectional  prirle  rather  than  on  anv  senuine 
recognition  of  those  artistic  theories  of  which  his 
poem  is — so  far  as  he  now  knows — the  first  embodi- 
ment. Any  tfiuuiph  rif  this  sort  is  cheap,  because 
wron-^ffnllv  based,  and  to  an  earnest  artist  is  intol- 
erably pninrd.  Here  is  a  situation  which  leaves  me 
no  resource  excefit  to  make  some  systematic  declar- 
ation of  the  principles  underlying  this  matter,  so 
that  whatever  praise  or  blame  they  deserve  maybe 
meted  out  to  them  rather  than  to  the  wholly 
immaterial  matter  of  the  locality  of  the  author's 
birth. 

I  ilesire  therefore,  first,  to  propound  these  princi- 
ples which  appear  to  result  from  that  new  attitude 
of  poetry  toward  music  bronirht  about  by  the  mod- 
ern extension  of  the  orchestra;  seconrll  y,  tr)  verify 
these  d  priori  deductions  liy  facts  d  pofiierinri,  that 
is  to  say,  hr  examples  of  the  precise  sort  of  ideas 
which  have  been  actually  selected  by  the  srcatest 
masters  of  m<>dern  mii-ic  for  representation  in  tone  ; 
and,  thirdly,  having- thus  supported  theory  by  fact, 
to  call  attention  in  the  briefest  manner  to  the  minute 
particularity  with  which  these  principles  are  fol- 
lowed out  in  the  poem  alluded  to. 

In  any  poem  ofl^ered  by  a  poet  to  a  modern  musi- 
cal  composer,  the  central  idea,  as  well  as  every  im- 
portant subordinate  idea,  should  he  drawn  f)nly  from 
that  el  ss  of  intellectual  conceptions  which  is  capa- 
ble of  being  adequately  expressed  by  orchestral 
instruments.  The  ptissihility  of  snch  expression, 
eineroin:^  fr-orn  the  beautiful  soul  of  Cluck,  has  come 
lown  to  the  modern  artists  stren2;Miened  by  occa- 
sional lioly  sanctions  from  SclndHU-t  and  Beethovi.-n, 
!iy  startling  confirmaticins  from  Berlioz  and  Liszt 
and  Saint-Saens,  and  even  by  occasional  reeoofni- 
ti'ms  from  Meyerbeer  (notably  in  his  interpretation 
of  .a  o^lutst  with  the  bassoons),  and  from  Rossini  (as 
in  the  William  Tell  overture).  Finally,  the  gigan- 
tic illustrations  of  Ricliard  Wajner,  while  they  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  interpretation  of  ideas  by 
tones  with  the  additional  assistance  of  the  stage 
firoperties — i.e.,  the  musical  dr.-ima — have  never- 
theless widened  the  pr<jvince  of  orchestral  effects  to 
such  a  magnificent  horiz'in  that  every  modern  mu- 
sical composer,  whether  consciously  Wa^^nerite  or 
not,  is  necessarily  surrotinded  with  a  new  atmos- 
phere wliich  comi)eIs  him  to  write  for  the  whole 
orchestra,  and  not  for  the  human  voice  as  a  solo 
instrument  and  for  the  orc-hestra  as  a  subsidiai'y 
one.  This  piunciple  (a)  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
self-evident,  inasmuch  as  every  part  of  the  text 
which  does  not  conform  to  it  is  manifestly  not  avail- 
able f^ir  the  musical  composer,  and  so  much  waste 
matter  quoad  music. 

(A)  Inasmuch  as  only  sfeneral  conceptions  are  ca- 
pable of  such  interpretation,  a  poem  for  (say)  a  can- 
tata should  consist  of  one  ircneral  idea,  animating 
the  whole;  besides  this,  it  should  be  composed  of 
subordinate  related  ideas;  each  of  these  subordi- 
nate ideas  should  be  the  central  idea  of  a  separate 
stanza  or  movement;  each  stanza  should  be  boldly 
contrasted  in  sentiment  with  its  neighbor  stanzas, 
in  order  to  permit  those  broad  outlines  of  tone-col- 
or which  constitute  the  oidy  means  known  to  music 
for  ditferentiatint;  ideas  and  movements  from  each 
other :  and  finally,  the  separate  central  ideas  of 
each  of  these  subordinate  stanzas,  or  movements, 
should  not  run  into  each  other,  but  begin  and  end 
abruptly. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  this  principle  (i) 
will  go  far  toward  eft'ectinj;  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  generally-received  opinion  that  a  poem  for  mu- 
sical representation  ou^ht  necessarily  to  be  perfect- 
ly clear,  smooth,  and  natural.  For  consider;  with- 
out now  having  tlie  space  to  detail  an  exhaustive 
list  of  such  conceptions  as  can  be  reproduced  in 
music,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  th,it  th  -.se  conceptions 
are  necessarily  always  large,  always  general,  always 
abruptly  outlined  wlien  in  juxtaposition.  An  illus- 
tration drawn  from  the  art  of  painting  will  at  once 
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mnke  this  plain.  The  illiiminntin-jc  powrr  oT  niu^ic 
(if  one  limy  so  express  it)  i'«.  wlien  compnre'l  wilh 
t.hftt,  of  the  non-niiT^icji]  inflpctifins  of  tlie  hiimnn 
v«*if'e  in  prnnnunfin:;  words,  ahoufc  jis  motjnliijht 
wlii*n  roMipared  with  Rnnli^rlit,  Now  fanny  t.hit,  n 
capricious  sovf-rci'jrn  shnnld  ortlfp  his  cnurt-paintcr 
to  execute  a  ptotnrp  whifh  wns  t.o  be  1  >okeil  at.  oiilv 
bv  nioonli'jhl. :  wlint  woiiM  be  the  nt'tist'-^  ppoeeil- 
ur<'?  In  tiie  fir-^t,  iiltc**  hn  woiiM  chooser  rnvstir-.il 
subject  ;  for  moonli'j:ht,  with  its  vairnf'  "iifl  <li-eamy 
sn,riC<'stions,  would  be  favoraVile  to  its  treatment. 
He  wonhl  next,  select  fjii^antic  fij^nres.  for  tlie  same 
reason  ;  and  wliile  these  fiijnrcs  would  liave  to  be 
even  harsldv  outlined  in  order  to  make  them  dis- 
tinct, the  painter  would  permit  hiiii-tdf  indefinite 
liberty  as  to  the  barkLrronnd  and  as  to  the  spaces 
between  separate  fi'j^nres,  in  order  to  fill  these  as  far 
as  possible  with  the  same  va2;ue  and  dream3^  subtle- 
lies  appropriate  to  nutonlij^lit. 

The  )ioet,  called  on  to  write  a  cantata  text  for 
music,  is  pi'eci'^idy  in  the  ])ositi')ri  nf  a  jiainter  called 
on  to  paint  a  jiicluri'  for  nioonliir|,t  ;  and  ihn  iiuthnr 
desires  thi\t  this  illustration  should  br*  k<»pt  in  mind 
when  he  comes  to  show  presently  how  this  parallel 
course  ha-i  be  n  followed. 

(c.)  When  n  poetic  text  is  to  be  furnisliPil  for  an 
orchestra  in  which  the  humfln  voici'S  i^in-allv  out- 
nnndter  the  instrumental  voices,  the  words  of  tin* 
]>o('ni  on^ht  lo  be  sc)cc*ed  cari'fullv  with  reference 
to  such  quality  of  tone  as  they  will  elicit  when  sum;. 
For  exam])le,  when  a  laniru^'e  consists,  as  ours, 
mainly  of  the  two  classes  of  Siiixon  aiid  Latin  deri- 
vations; and  when  the  nature  of  the  orchestr-al 
effect  desired  is  that  of  a  biij,  manly,  and  yi-t 
res1  rained  jubilation,  I  think  the  p'lem  ouirht  to  be 
niaiuly  of  Saxon  Mords,  rnttifr  tlian  the  smoothcr- 
soundini;  Latin  foruis  of  our  Un:^unije.  At  any 
rate,  I  tried  this  experiment  in  the  poem  alluded  to; 
and  I  shai!  presently  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
Piitisfactorv  result  of  it. 

Havifiir  ihus  Mnnnnnced — let  it,  here  be  said,  with 
nil  disclaimer  of  doirnvi  nnd  willi  all  I  he  timiditv 
which  e\crv  pioneer  should  preserve — these  nva-jfre 
oulliues  of  prinriples  I  cr>me  Id  the  second  ])art  of 
my  task,  which  is  to  verify  them  by  iuquirin'.;  wliat 
kind  of  ideas  or  poems  have  been  selected  bv  the 
greatest  musical  mastei-sof  modern  times  for  orclies- 
trat  represcnlation. 

Tin-  noblest  work  of  Uerlioz  immediat(dv  occurs, 
in  stijiport  (tf  the  position  that  a  text  for  nvtsic 
should  i)resfut  [riirftntic  fii^ures,  broadlv  outliui-d 
and  even  abruptly  so  sometimes.  i>ut  ^iviri^  liack- 
l^rnunds  and  spaces  of  va'j;ueness  which  the  iirli-t 
leaves  to  the  hearer's  inviirination  tti  fill  up  ;  I  mean 
the  well  known  "  Opium-Dream  of  an  .\rti-t,"  when 
the  first  movement  presents  •r'ii;nntic  horrors  sur- 
roundini;  the  vi-ions  of  the  loved  one.  the  secon-i 
contrasts  this  wilh  a  b;dl  roo,u  scmh-.  the  third  this 
with  a  pastorid  scene,  the  fourlh  this  wir  h  the  march 
of  a  doomed  uiAn  to  I  he  scatfold,  and  so  on.  Pass- 
ini;  fnuii  HerlioK  to  Liszt,  1  in-t  inre  the  latter's  no- 
bler translation  into  music  of  Lamartine's  Meditation 
upon  Death. 

Tins  immediatelv  suijirests  the  very  strikin-j^  tone- 
picture  ^7hi»di  S.iint-S.iens  Iihs  made  of  a  French 
verse  descrii>ini;  a  Dance  of  Skeletons:  indeed,  the 
tirst  line  of  the  verse  itself  is  pure  j^ibberish,  beini^ 
only  "  Zi:;.  711^.  ziir" 

As  a  final  exam]>le,  the  author  may  mention  that 
a  short  lifue  aj^o.  the  Peabody  Orchestra,  a  band  of 
40  musicians,  at  lialtimore.  directed  by  Asrjer  Ham- 
erik.  was  rerpiesied  by  Dr.  llsns  von  Uuelow  to 
play  \'nv  hiui,  as  n  personal  f;n  or,  his  own  composi- 
tion, called  D.K  S,iH,/n-'s  Fbich  (The  Miuslrel's 
Curse),  heinn;  a  tone-translation  of  Uhlaud's  poem  of 
the  sa.T.e  name.  Late  in  an  afternoon  we  accord- 
iui^ly  met  (the  author  was  a  member  of  that  orches- 
tra) in  the  hall  of  the  Peal)  .dy  .\cademy.  no  one 
beiuir  present  I  esides  Dr.  Vou  P.iilow.  Mr.  Itamerik, 
and  ithf-  orchestra..  Dr.  Vmi  liulow  mounted  the 
stand  and  directed  his  own  luece  with  electric  fire, 
and  ot  eour-^e  with  iutidliirenl  comprehension.  Dur- 
iui^  this  highly  advanta'jjeous  reiiditi<m  nothing; 
coidd  h;ive  b(H.'n  clearer  than  ti\e  justice  of  the  priu 
ciples  whitdi  have  beeii  hi'reird)efore  annfuinced  ;  for 
aUhoUi^h  rhlnnd  s  poem  of  the  Minstrel's  Curse  is  a 
connected  narrative,  vet  in  the  tiino-reuderini;  it 
was  perfectly  apparent  tliat  idl  such  parts  of  the 
poem  as  were  (what  I  may  call)  merely  connective 
tissue,  were  simply  skipped  over,  and  ihereemerg^ed 
from  the  matjnificent  mass  of  toney  only  the  Inro-e 
conceptions  of  the  two  minstrtds,  the"  Kini^,  the 
Queen,  the  farewell,  tlie  curse,  and  so  on  ;  and  tliefe 
were  tlte  points  which  the  director  accentuated  in 
his  leading;  (»f  the  band,  pracLicaby  leaving  all  else 
to  his  hearers'  ima'.rinatiiMis. 

Without  the  space  to  multiply  these  examples, 


the  nutlior  now  proceeds  to  the  tliird  and  last  part 
of  this  paper,  which  is  an  illustration  from  the 
Centennial  Cantata  itself  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  foren'oinc^  principles  were  carried  out  in  that 
poem, 

Wlien  the  author  received  bis  \*ery  unexpected 
apivuTitinent  frorn  the  Centen-dil  Commission  to 
wrire  the  text  for  a  cantata  which  was  to  bo  inter- 
preted bv  nn  orchestra  of  150  instruments  and  a 
chorus  of  SOO  voices,  it  i'umediately  suirLTe.sted  itself 
to  him  that  the  principal  matter  upon  which  the 
citizens  of  the  Hnited  Stales  could  leLntimitely  fe- 
licitate themselves  at  this  time  was  the  fact  that  af- 
ter a  hundred  yi-ars  of  the  lir^rest  liberty  ever  en- 
joyetl  by  mortals  they  had  still  a  n-public  unim- 
paired. Thi'  idea,  then,  of  the  Triumph  of  the 
Republic  over  the  opposinij  powers  of  nature  nnd 
of  man  immediately  suir'j:*'st.ed  itself  as  loi^ically 
proper  to  be  the  central  idea  of  the  ]>oem  ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  general  idea  of  triumph  over  oppo- 
sition i^  considered  reproflucible  by  well-known  or- 
c'testral  effects,  it  wis  ninde  at  once  the  lo:]ri(.;il  an  1 
mu-ieal  Refrain  of  the  work,  nature  and  man  shout- 
\n<r  several  times,  '"  Xo  !  ihou  sbalt  not  be!"  and 
the  Land  finally  exelaimiu!^  in  triunii)b,  "[was, 
am.  and  I  shall  be."  Thus  was  satisfied  the  prinei- 
pie  above  marked  in).  In  accordance  with  principle 
{'')  the  i):iem  was  constructed  in  ei'^ht  diff-rent 
nietrod  stanzas,  each  of  whifdi  was  informed  by  its 
own  sentiment,  and  was  difTen-ntiated  from  its 
neiLrhbor  bv  makiu'.;  that  sentirnent  such  as  re- 
quired stronir  musical  contrasts  as  compared  with 
the  sentiment  prccedinir  '>r  foUowiu',;  it  For  exam- 
ple, the  first  stanza  of  10  lines  was  to  be  interijreted 
by  sober,  firm,  and  measured  progressions  of  chords, 
reprcsenliu'^  a  colossal  fii^ure  in  ?iiedit  ition.  The 
next  (Mivflower)  slanzi  ct)ntrast"l  thi^  with  an 
nnifnfo  sea  movement,  risiu'j  crraduallv  to  a  climax 
with  the  sbfinted  R"frain,  "  N'o  !  it  sh-ill  not  be;" 
the  next  (.Time-town)  movement  contrasted  this 
with  a  cold  anil  i:;hosflv  tone-color,  the  author  hav- 
in'.r  filled  the  staiizi  with  lonir  r  Vfn'ables  in  order  to 
brin-j  out  a  certain  bassoon  quality  of  tone  from 
the  human  vrtices  on  the  "  thi'e,  tliee,"  '*  ye.'  and 
the  like,  and  havini;  rna<le  the  stanza  its(dr  a  uaunt 
and  honv  om-  in  m"tre  and  form,  to  type  tlu*  trials 
of  the  early  coloiist-j  as  thev  rose  before  tlu;  medi 
tfitive  eve  of  Columbia  out  of  the  wtdleriu'^:  sea  of 
the  Past;  the  next  (Tvrannv) -stanza  contrasted  this 
with  a  renewed,  but  flilTerent,  fury  of 'T^/'tM  move, 
ment,  pre-eniin^  to  the  musieal  c  -mp  iser  a  lot  of 
ideas — reViL^iiuis  and  jiolitic  il  oppression,  war,  error, 
terror,  r^  U''.  crime,  a  windy  ni'xht,  voices  of  land 
and  seri.  MM  1  finally  a  cli  nacteric  s'l^ut  of  the  R  '- 
frain,  "  \o!  thou  shdt  not  be,"  all  of  which  were 
easily  reproducible  in  tone  bv  the  resources  of  flic 
moilcru  orchestri;  the  ne\t  (IIu  rnenoi )  stanza  con- 
trasted this  with  a  rapid  and  somewhat  stealthy 
movement  of  alternatin-j;  hr)pe  and  fear;  the  n-xt 
brou'^lit  its  contrast  of  the  outbu'*st  fif  Triu'npli  in 
"  I  was  ;  1  am."  etc.  ;  the  next  offered  an  entire  con- 
trast in  the  An'.rt'l'« '^''hi'j:.  which  I  wrote  with  the 
understandiu',;  that  Mr.  Whitney  of  lioston  was  to 
sini;  it  ;  and  finally  this  b  i-so  solo  was  contrasted 
bv  the  unrestrained  outburst  of  all  the  voices  into 
the  jubilation  and  welcome  of  the  last  stanza. 

These  sejiarate  chat  ncterization-i  were  indicate  1 
upon  tiie  orii^inal  copy  of  tlie  form  sent  the  musical 
composer  by  niiiri^inal  notes  affixed  to  each  stanza  ; 
and  the  author  cannot  think  it  imj)ro]ier  fr>r  him  to 
avail  himself  of  this  (tecasiui  to  ack;ir)wlerl-^i'  the 
intelli'j;ent  cr)m prehension  with  wlncdi  Mr.  Buck 
•seized  these  id  as  an  !  the  dram  ttic  fire  with  which 
he  embodied  them  in  t<uie.  Finnlly.  to  conclude 
these  illusTrJiti'ins  drawn  from  the  Canta'a — the 
author,  desiriu'^  to  experifnent  upon  the  quality  of 
tone  i;iven  out  by  choral  voices  when  enunciatin,: 
Sixon  words.  a«  crjuijiare  1  with  that  from  smoother 
Latin  derivatives,  wrote  his  poem  almost  entirely 
in  the  forruer.  Disreiiardin-x  their  hardness  in 
reaiiiu'j; — the  poem  was  tii  be  sun-,;,  not  rea  1 — he 
unhesitatinixly  discarded  smooth  Latin  derivatives 
lor  the  sake  of  Saxon  ones,  bein^ali  the  mire  decid- 
ed in  tliis  course  by  the  loirical  propriety  of  it.  Tlu- 
result  was  a  complete  vindication.  The  manner  in 
which  the  short,  sharp,  vi^ortms  S  ixon  wrtrds  brok", 
rather  than  fell,  from  tlie  lips  of  the  cliorus.  and  a 
certain  sui;n;est,i(m  of  bii;  manliness  protluced  by  the  . 
voices  themselves  in  enuncialin:^  the-e  abrupt  voca- 
bles, will  ytrobably  never  be  forirottcn  by  any  un- 
prejudiced persim  who  was  in  hearinir  of  the 
diorus  on  the  opeuinir  day  of  the  International  Ex- 
hibition. 

In    closing:   tins  paper,  the  author  bei^^s  lo  remind 
the  reader  that  all    herein    snid   of   his   cantata-text  | 
has   reference  Sfdely  to  its  technical  adapt-ilnlity  to  ! 
musical     interpretation,    nnd    that     when     he     had  ! 


thou:;ht  out  the  principles  herein  announced,  his 
task  had  but  bei^un  ;  for  it  still  remained  to  evolve 
out  of  these  materials  anythintj  pissessin^  such 
unity  as  mi^ht  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  poem.  In 
point  r)f  fact,  the  course  i)ursued  was  simply  to  sat- 
urate his  mind  with  these  ideas,  and  then  wait  for 
thr-  poem  to  come. 

Nor  does  the  author  desire  it  to  be  considered 
that  he  indorses  all  the  claims  of  modern  music  so 
far  as  they  profess  to  inclu'le  the  i^euulne  reproduc- 
tion (»f  j)Ure  intell 'ctual  conceptions  by  orchestral 
tones.  In  the  \  re-ient  sta'^^e  of  his  thoui^^ht.  without 
darin-.;  to  have  a  decided  opinion  either  way,  lie 
simply  awaits  further  evidence,  lint  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  cantata-text,  inasmuch  as  it  was  to  be 
put  forth  HS  representative — to  the  limit  of  its  prov- 
ince— of  the  j)resent  state  of  American  art,  the  an 
thor  consi<!ered  that  the  di>ctrin'^s  of  what  is 
unquestionably  the  predominant  school  of  music 
oui;ht  to  be  reco^rnized  in  all  their  fullness. 

Which  latter  remark  enables  the  author  to  close 
this  paper  hv  puttiu;^  th*-  foUowiu'^  question: 

Since,  takiuir  the  meane-'t  possible  view  of  his 
cantata-text,  it  was  at  all  events  a  faitlif.il  atlemjit 
to  emboiiy  the  status  of  poetry  with  rei^ard  to  the 
most  advanced  musical  vhou-^!it  of  the  time,  made 
\\Un\  carefully-evolved  laws  and  with  clear  artistic 
l)urpi'>ses,  which  is  more  worthy  of  his  countrvnu'n's 
acceptance,  that  or  the  far  other  en<b'av(U'  of  eertiin 
newspapers  to  belittle  the  largest  anuivir-ary  c  le- 
braliou  of  our  country  by  the  tr.-'atmerit  r)f  one  of 
its  cr)nstitueut  features  in  a  mannm*  whicU  evineed 
not  only  a  yirofoun  i  unconsciousness  of  principles, 
even  ]>re!imin;iry  to  the  pissibility  of  any  rii^ht 
judgment  in  t!ie  m  itter,  but  also  a  more  inexcusa- 
ble disrei^ird  for  the  proprielie-i  of  a  diu^nified  oc- 
casion and  for  the  laws  of  respectable  beliavior  ? 

Sn>>'i;v    L  vnilii. 

Nrw  York,  .lA/'/  I'.l.  187iL 


OJinbich  in  Naw  York. 

The  M'lsk  Trah  T^-c/V^/-.  M:iy  1  ><.  writes  as  f-d- 
lows  of  the  musical  Silenus,  whr)  is  now  iijivini^,  in 
Xew  York,  orchestral  performances,  without  sini;;- 
ers,  of  selections  from  his  own  madcap  operas. 

Messrs.  Strakosch  have  rlearly  jiai  1  for  their  mis- 
taki'  in  not  caleulatitr^  the  dilferenee  between  what 
was  and  whit  is;  an  1  we  are  excessively  sorry  to  see 
that  so  courteous,  so  ainiable,  and  so  reH.ibh*  a  m  m- 
a'.rei-  as  Mr.  .M  lu^ice  (Iran  sh  mid  have  falhoi  into 
the  error  that,  with  riex^  to  nothinj;  to  off-r,  he 
would  mike  an  ex'r.iordin  irv  artracti  m  of  Mr. 
Orfenbaeh.  We  don't,  me.in,  and  we  do  not  wish,  to 
be  uuc  lurieous  to  a  ftu'ei-^n  ijuest,  but  we  would 
ask  .Mr.  Ofnibich  himself:  II  is  he  ever  tnade  five 
dollars  in  Europe  as  a  eoudnetor  ?  What  Is  tln-re  in 
his  appe.iriu;>  as  rh-f  ttorrk-'n'r''  tint  -liould  so 
muidi  interest  the  Amei-ieau  public  as  to  justify^  the 
hope  that  they  would  flick  with  eai^erness  to  see 
him,  and  \*xv  one  d'tU.ir  adrnission  to  a  concert  which 
offers  notiiini;  worth  payin-^  thit  (ioUar  ?  The  cu- 
riosity of  seeiu'.;  hi  n  once  satisfi^-d,  what  enjoyment 
remains  there   for  the  evening  ? 

Transferrinir  your  nei'^libor's  doll  ir  without  his 
consent  into  yr)Ur  pocket  is  stH.-iIim;.  whi-di,  besides 
not  bein-.;  exactly  moral,  involve*-,  people  enic-'iujed 
in  that  line  of  business  in  very  many  disagreeable 
consequences. 

Transferrin;^  the  dollir  with  your  consent  offers, 
in  this  case,  very  serious  ditti  nilties,  because, 

1st.  The  pro:;ram:ne  o:ferci  i^  eo!iip:>sed  of  works 
mi)not(tnonsly  like  each  other — no  elevation,  no  in- 
terest, no  v^iriety  ot  timlire.  no  cidoi-  of  Iii;!it.  and 
s!iH  le  ;  the  sufiie  ])olkas  and  vajsfs.  full  nnd  lulitedly 
of  me'odv.  but  ot  such  superficial  and  uuue.ininj^ 
melody  that  it  i-^  tanlam  uin'  to  a  c  inversatim  with 
a  lady  to  whom  you  would  say  for  half  ati  h  tur, 
"  U<^w  pretty  you  are  !"  There  will  be  some  lii^ht- 
headed,  frivt>]ous  fiirts  wdiose  e  upty  vanity  such 
talk  rn.-iy  satisfy;  but  are  tliey  worth  taikini,^  t.o  V 
and  how  [on-r  will  even  thev  i;  >  on  M-^teuin:^  to  noth- 
inir  tdse'  but  such  superfitrial  flattery  ? 

2  1.  The  orciiestra  which  exec  ites  these  composi- 
tions— a  thou-^an  I  times  too  ir.ui.l  for  it — isc onip  »se  1 
in  so  unpractical  a  m  inner  foi-  the  purpose  that  it, 
entirely  misses  its  aim.  and  in  certain  parts  of  the 
I^arden  is  nearly  inaudible,  Strinijs  in  a  d.uup 
i^ardeu  where  bras'^  in  qtiant.ities  is  wan.ed  are  a 
l^reat.  an  unpirdonable  mistake. 

5d.  To  compensate  for  all  these  shortcoming,^-  the 
people  are  desired  to  pay  a  dollar  admission — for 
what?  To  see  Mr.  OiTenbach  lea-l.  Mr.  Ori'enbach 
may  he  called  a  a:rent  cooiposer  by  certain  review- 
ers, and  may  in  conversation  with  a  reiiorter  speak 
very  hi;;hly  of  bis  own  "  serious"  compositio/s.  and 
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inny  even  by  Uie  clinmpion  donkpy  of  the  New 
York  musical  press  be  conipftr-ed  to  Reetlioven  or 
Bncli;  tbose  who  know  miipie  iincl  tliosc  who  Imve 
coiiinion  sense,  and  Ihen^  are  u  ifoodly  nninber  in 
New  York,  will  never  plaee  liiin  as  liii;h  as  .lohann 
Strnnss.  lie  bns  neillier  liis  oriffinnlity  nor  liis 
knowledge  of  oreliestration,  nor  is  be  by  any  means 
comparable  to  bim  as  a  leader.  Jle  is  Ibe  ontc:rowtb 
of  llie  governinfi  demi-monde  epoch  of  the  Second 
Empire,  the  froth  of  tisane,  neither  healthy  nor 
noiirishinc;. 

A  dollar  has  become  an  important  snm  in  these 
hard  times,  and  a  "  sliow  "^tlie  only  tiling  which 
we  enn  call  tliis  prodiiclion  of  Mr.  Offenbaeh — has 
become  n  minlily  small  alFair.  And  thus  it  eonu-s 
that  the  second  performance  already  clearly  demon- 
strated the  mistake,  atd  the  garden  was  friq;hllully 
empty,  tihon«h  the  manager's  excellent  tasle  had 
prorided  it  with  trees  and  plants,  in  themselves  a 
wortliy  attraction. 

The' rainy  weather  may  have  had  soniethinir  to 
do  with  it ;  the  "  nonsense,"  however,  to  make  Mr. 
Offenbach's  music  responsible  for  the  indecency  of 
the  words  and  c;estnre3  which  accompanied  it  on 
the  staire  is  perhaps  not  so  great ;  we  even  venture 
to  say  that  if  he  leil  the  opera  boufTe  in  all  its  ob- 
jectionable form  he  would  have  by  far  a  greater 
audience,  however  deeply  wonndin;;  to  tlie  fcelinjjs 
of  Puritans  this  immoral  tendency  of  the  wicked 
world  may  he.  But  the  chief  cause  lies  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Offenbach's  music  has  no  intrinsic 
value  beyond  what  we  mentioned — melody  of  a  very 
nndistinsuishcd  kind,  that  it  bears  all  in  the  same 
strain,  and  bavins  become  excessively  poptdar  from 
its  connection  with  doulitful,  albeit  amusing  sub- 
,iects,  fpiced  with  still  more  doubtful  though  amn.s. 
ing  action,  it  cannot  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and, 
deprived  of  the  aid  which  apjiears  objectionable  to 
the  one  and  desirable  to  the  other,  it  does  not  take. 

The  American  jiublic  have  been  educated  and 
have  learned  to  assign  its  proper  value  to  such  pro- 
ductions. Music  written  for  the  voice  and  for  the 
stage  must  have  some  real  body,  like  generous 
wine,  to  be  attractive  in  simple  instrumental  repeti- 
tion and  arrangement ;  but  that  body  is  not  to  be 
found  in  these  2-4  and  3-8.  The  variety  of  timbre 
in  Gilmore's  orchestra,  the  variety  of  style  and 
compositions,  the  power  and  adaptability  of  the 
band  for  the  place  in  which  they  performed  were  as 
many  practical  advantages  as  the  monotony  of  the 
same  stvle  of  compositions,  the  tameness  of  the 
music,  the  unpractical  choice  in  composing  the 
orchestra,  prove  disadvantageous  in  this  instance. 
The  so-called  "  serious  compositions  "  of  Offenbach, 
and  the  "  masses  **  of  which  he  spoke  to  a  reporter, 
are  failures,  like  everything  he  tried,  not  only  in 
the  really  solemn  or  serions  style  of  music,  but 
whenever  he  only  tried  to  go  bej'ond  musical  farce. 
His  "Barcouff"  at  the  Opera  Comique  was  only 
the  beginning  of  .'dl  the  musical  failures  wldch  at- 
tended his  productions  other  than  opC'ra-bouffe. 
Mile.  Aimee  made  the  same  mistake  once  here 
when  she  took  it  into  her  head  in  a  Sunday  concert 
to  sing  a  "  great  air."  She  as  well  as  her  friend 
Offerihach  ought  to  remember  the  proverb:  Snlor 
jien'tra  errpidnm.  We  wi>heil  Mr.  Offenliach,  and 
particHJarlv  bis  sympathetic  impre>ario,  all  possi- 
ble success,  but  we  doubt  its  possibility  otherwise 
than  in  its  proper  sphere  —  the  stage  of  opera- 
bouffe. 


Bach  and  his  Mass  in  B-minor. 

[From  the  London  Times.'] 

Two  great  Masses  have  for  very  many  years  been 
talked  of  among  musiei;ins  and  cinnoissenrs  as  em- 
bodying the  71?  phi^  nltrn  of  art  in  a  peculiar  direc- 
tion— that  is  to  P!iy,  »>t  art  as  ap]>iied  to  the  highest 
form  of  Catholic  worship.  We  need  scarcely  name 
J.  S.  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  and  Beethoven's  Mass 
in  D.  These,  'vn  grandeur  of  conception  and  pro- 
portions, variet)*  of  expti'Ssion  and  eialiorate  devel- 
opment, c<mft'ssedlv  excelled  all  previous  and  sub- 
sequent manifestations  <^' the  kitid.  In  vastneSB  of 
outline,  as  well  as  in  dilHcviUy  of  execution,  the}' 
were  equallj"  apart  from  other  bhings.  W<*  all  know 
what  obstacles  stood,  for  a  lengthened  period,  in 
the  way  of  the  full  iinderstanding  of  Beethoven's 
grand  inspiration.  Even  now,  for  evident  reasons, 
it  enjoys  but  small  chance  of  becoming  as  generally 
acceptable,  not  to  say  popular,  as  other  works  of 
the  master;  but  it  has  certainly  enjoyed  more 
frequent  aud  better  chances  rif  becoming  known  than 
the  "High  Mass"  of  his  illustrious  pretlecessor ; 
and  many  who  had  only  heard  of  the  latter  could, 
at  all  events,  boast  some  kind  of  acquaintance  with 
the  former.     The  two  productions,  in  almost  every- 


thing save  earnest  purpose  and  independence  of 
will,  differ  as  witlely  frotn  each  other  as  the  two 
musicians  to  whom  the  W(»rld  is  indebted  f<»r  their 
existence.  And  this  is  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  innely  ye.'irs,  there  or  tliereabout,  which  sepa- 
rate the  dates  of  their  production,  as  of  the  entire 
dissimilarity  hetween  the  ways  in  which  the  two 
men  lived  for  themselves  and  worked  for  their  art. 
Beethoven,  though  in  some  respects  a  kind  of  v<>l- 
unlarj  reclnse,  lived  in  n  populous  city,  and  was  in 
frequent  intercourse  with  She  people  of  mark  who 
inhabited  it,  many  of  thera  b^ing  his  constant  friends 
and  patrons.  Kc  was  also  nnmarried  and  chihlless. 
Bach,  on  the  cfrntrary,  was  a  sort  ftf  patriarch.  The 
lather  of  a  nitmeroiis  family,  he  occupied  himself  in 
the  various  placen  where  from  time  to  time  he  re- 
sided, almost  unreservedly  with  music.  The  num- 
ber of  works  he  comn'ifleH  is  astonishing,  and  would 
be  otherwise  inexplicable,  more  especially  taking 
into  consideration  their  qnality  as  well  rs  their 
quantity.  For  how  long  a  pepifni  the  mnjor  part  of 
them  remained  unknown,  except  to  iuqniring  ffol- 
leetors  here  and  there,  need  not  be  told.  One  »fter 
another,  however,  enthusiastic  admirers  sprang  np, 
who,  like  our  own  Samuel  Wesley  the  elder,  antl, 
later,  Mendelssohn,  at  Berlin,  bn'ied  themselves 
with  the  Leipsic  Cantor,  eloquently  preached  fiis 
cause,  and  made  the  priunulgntion  of  his  music 
something  like  a  religious  duty.  Aided  zealously 
by  other  intelligent  musicians,  over  whom  They  ex- 
erci.sed  an  influence,  they  succeeded  in  making  his 
name  more  and  more  widely  known.  Zelter  had 
talked  a  great  deal  ab'uit  Bach  to  Goethe,  etc.  ;  but 
his  young  pupil,  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  after 
vanquishing  no  end  of  dilficulties,  got  np  for  |)ublic 
performance  the  Molthd'iR  Pas^ii>u.rmHnik,  which  for 
nearly  a  century  had  Iain  dead.  Joseph  .Joachim 
and  other  enthusiasts  followed  in  the  wake  of  Men- 
delssohn, and  continued  their  exertions  as  assidu- 
ously as  tlie}^  began  them.  By  degrees  the  admira- 
tion of  Bach  spread  far  and  wide,  and  editiims  of 
whatever  of  Bach's  music  could  he  obtained  were 
midtiplied  with  surprising  rapidity.  Now  in  Ger- 
many a  Bach  Society  {"  Bnvh-fifsiUnrJinft'^)  has  been 
for  some  years  established,  in  which  many  learned 
and  distinguished  professors  are  employed  bringing 
out  and  carefully  editing  volume  after  vidume  of  his 
works,  with  the  praiseworthy  object  of  publishing 
all  that  can  be  found — printed  or  in  manuscript,,  sa- 
cred or  secular,  ^oca]  op  instrumental— everything, 
in  short,  in  an  edition,  de  luxe,  which  confers  honor 
alike  on  its  projectors  and  those  who,  with  untiring 
diligence,  are  carrying  out  the  scheme.  Nor  have 
our  musicians  and  emaleurs  in  England  been  idle 
in  the  m.-.tter.  No  one  took  a  deeper  interest  in 
Bach's  music  than  the  late  Sterndale  Bennett,  %n 
whom  we  owe  the  first  introducti(m  of  the  Si.  Jfal- 
Ihein  I'a.'.xioTi  in  this  country.  Otheis,  like  Mr.  John 
lluUah,  first  to  give  ns  the  splendid  "  Credo"  from 
the  B  minor  Mass,  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
and  Mr.  Henry  l^eslie.  who  has  labored  earnestly  at 
the  Motets,  deserve  honorahle  mention;  while  Mr. 
Joseph  Barnhy  has  added,  inter  alia,  the  fit.  Ji>hn 
P'l.i.iiwi.  to  the  liat.  But  the  catalogue  might  Ke 
largely  extended.  In  any  case.  Bach  has  penvtrwt- 
ed  both  into  nur  churches  and  our  concert-r(K.ms, 
and  found  in  each  a  genuine  welcome.  His  instn:- 
men",al  [lieees  for  organ,  pianoforte  (elarier).  violin, 
and  even  Tiob^ncello.  his  or<*hestral  niu*ic.  his  e^m- 
certos,  etc.,  are  becoming  quite  ns  familiar  amcmg 
ns  as  their  numlier  is  legion  ;  the  most.  eniiner)t  ar- 
tist-*, foreign  and  native,  to  signalize  any  of  whom 
especially  bv  name  wouhl  be  invidious,  delighting 
to  play  them  upon  all  occasion-;.  Our  orgaiM.-<ts  have 
lime  out  of  trdud  worshipped  at  Bach's  shrine. 

]n  a  country  where  the  name  of  Handel.  Bach's 
most  renowned  contemporary  (who,  strange  to  say, 
never  met  Bach,  although  they  were  on  several  oc- 
casions as  near  to  each  other  as  Leipsic  is  to  Halle), 
has  been  for  so  protracted  a  period  a  Innfehold 
word,  it  was  only  natural  that  opportuidties  of  mak- 
ing the  works  of  the  Thuringian  giant  belter  and 
better  known  should  be  seized  upon  with  aviciity  ; 
and  this  has  been  the  cas'*.  N  t  onl}'  musicians, 
but  amateurs  (genuine  amateurs),  know  their  liach, 
and  can  eillier  reter  to  or  exemplify  him,  as  occasion 
may  demand.  The  time  seemed,  then,  ripe  for  the 
production,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  integrity,  of 
a  work  which  those  who  had  studied  it  spoke  of  as 
Bach's  masterpiece.  In  fact,  it  should  iiave  been 
heard  sooner.  None  the  less  credit,  however,  is 
due  to  the  sixteen  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  the 
majority  amateurs,  who  formed  themselves  into  a 
conmjittee  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  the  jiublic  j 
performance  <.)f  the  Mass  in  B  minor  jn  as  c^)mplete  j 
a  form,  ami  with  as  much  representative  efficiency, 
as  possible  ;  and  it  is  gratil_\  ing  to  record  that  their  I 


expectations  have  been  more  than  realized.  The 
body  of  chorus,  amateurs  anfl  musicians,  orgainzed 
by  Mr.  Otto  Goldsehmidt,  was  so  carefully  and  dil- 
igently trained  by  that  eminent  professor,  with  the 
co-opcralion.  if  we  arc  rightly  informed,  of  his  dis- 
tinguished lady  (who  herself  sits  among  the  choris- 
ters), as  to  he  able,  when  time  came  round,  to  meet 
all  exigencies.  An  orchestra,  tof>,  was  engaged,  to 
fulfil  what  in  Bach's  great  scores  is  alwaj's  an  im- 
j)ortant,  often  an  arduous  task,  Bach's  iustrumenta- 
tif»n  being  ranch  more  intricate  than  that  of  Handel, 
and.  as  a  resnlt,  much  more  difficult  to  ]day.  Com- 
petent solo  performers  were  procured  for  the  sake 
of  the  of'ldig'tl9  accompsnirnents  to  some  of  the  nirs  ; 
while  ft  rjnartet  o^  singers  nt*  less  expert  was  select- 
ed for  th«  solo  voice  parts.  Some  curtaibnents  in 
the  Mass  were  CHisidered  requisite  on  nccount  of  its 
jfrent  length ;  additional  accf)mpaniments  were 
tliooiyht  ftdviaable  here  and  there  (as,  lor  instance, 
pai'ts  f-r  violas  and  *>rgan*) ;  and  alterations  in  va- 
rirflis  passages  of  the  orchcst,rftti<in  were  foimd  inev- 
itable, considering  the  difference  between  the  for- 
mation and  capacities  of  certain  instruments  in 
Bach's  time  when  compared  with  our  own.  These 
modifications,  however,  and  some  others,  are  most 
discreetly  contrived,  more  than  one  of  the  accepted 
German  versions  of  the  score  having,  we  are  np- 
pri>ed.  been  constdted  by  Mr.  Goldsehmidt.  Thus 
all  was  d«)ne  that  coidd  easily  Ire  done  for  the  pur- 
p'r"e  :  and  Bach's  great  work  (with  the  omissions 
and  re  arrangements  allowed  foi-)  has  been  given  in 
its  original  shape  before  an  English  andience.  The 
impression  created  at  the  first  performance  was 
unmistakable,  and  at  the  second,  when  St.  James's 
Hall  was  literally  crowded  in  every  part,  was  even 
deeper. 

Althongh  little  anthentic  information  is  to  be  ob- 
tained about  the  actual  time  at  which  the  Mass  was 
carried  on  by  the  author,  or  under  what  various  cir- 
cumstances he  comjdeted  it,  it  suffices  to  know  and 
feel  that  its  efTeet  as  an  entirety  is  sublime.  All 
that  can  be  accurately  ascertained  is  that  the  two 
first  parts — the  "  Kvrie  "  and  the  "Gloria" — were 
composed  for  Friedrich  August  H.,  of  Saxony,  in 
17-SS.  About  the  "Credo"  and  the  other  divisions 
we  have  yet  to  learn  particulars,  and  shall  know 
more,  perhaps,  ahont  them  when  Herr  Spilta  sup- 
plies what  is  deficient  in  the  catalogue  i/f  C.  H.  Bit- 
ter, Bnt  if  ever  there  was  coherent  unity  in  a  work, 
it  is  foimd  in  this  B  minor  Mass.  From  the  very 
beginning  it  takes  firm  hold,  and  never  relaxes  that 
hold  until  the  end.  Now  and  then  occur  some  com- 
paratively tnme  passives,  to  which  we  need  not  re- 
fer: they  are.  howevsr.  only  short  lived,  and  the 
power  of  the  C'^tlossns  is  imin^distel?  made  manifest 
again.  Thut  the  yp^at  mnsicTrtn  could  look  back  to 
the  "  Kvrie  "  and  "  Gloria  "  which  he  had  vouch- 
Sfifed  to  his  Cath'^Iic  Sovereign,  and  not  desire  to  go 
on  with  the  work  thns  nobly  comner.cetl.  would 
seem  Tinpo»«iiMe ;  and  the  f>st<mishing  "  Credo," 
which  is  the  divi^i()n  next  f'>llowing,  showed  with 
what  fervor  he  sH.  afxuit  resuming  his  task.  It  is 
remarked  by  C.  PI.  Bitter  that  the  phrase  to  the 
words  "Credo  in  nnum  Peum."  led  off  by  tenors, 
and  answered  by  the  other  vrnces  in  succession,  is 
the  tneh>dy  of  one  of  the  ohl  Gregorian  Church 
sfmys  :  and  a  similar  though  hardly  so  strict  appro 
pri?»ti(»a  from  the  Roman  (Gradual  is  noticed  by  "G." 
in  his  programme  ol  the  Mass.  The}'  may  or  may 
not  have  been  intended. 

We  nre  not  now  about  to  point  out  in  detail  the 
various  nnmbers,  25  in  nil,  into  which  the  five  great 
sections  .>f  the  Mass — "  Kyrie,"  "  Gloria."  "  Credo," 
"  SanctB*,"  and  "  Agnus  Dei  " — are  subdivided  :  nor 
is  it  reqrri«ite  to  colbtte  the  sources  whence  Bach 
has  dirivjui  some  of  the  material  t«r  parts  of  the 
wor'v  in  its  co*np'eted  form.  What  he  borrowed 
for  his  immediate  fiHppose  he  borrowed  invariably 
from  his  own  stores — not  always  the  case,  by  the 
way,  with  llanrlel.  Enough  that  the  Mass  in  B 
minor  is  all  tkut  its  most  arltnt  admirers  have  pro- 
Bitnneed  :  a  ma-'terpiece  of  forfn.  science,  and  relig- 
ions expre'»iittn  :  a  thing,  n**  ^*r  a  day.  hut  for  all 
time.  Since  it  has  at  length  been  Srongit  forward 
by  aniatenrs,  a  sense  of  obi  ignition  will  pr-obably  in- 
duce onr  tBHsical  soeieliits  t<>  S>llow  thw'r  example, 
The  mors  we  he^r  of  sa«h  *  wc^k  the  better. 


U.tusical  CoiM'tsponiieurc. 


Chicago,  Hay  30 —The  Beethoven  Society  closed  its 
present  season  lost  Thuisiiay  evening  -with  "Elijah'' 
^ven  in  Plymouth  church  (for  the  sake  of  the  orjxan  ac- 
companiment.) The  chorus  numbered  ahont  dne  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  sang  very  fairly.    The  parts  are  not 
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perfectly  bnlanred.tho  intonation  was  at  timpsiunstenfly, 
and  there  was  a  prneral  fnilure  in  extrenu-s  of  sliadlni::, 
tlie  pp  f,  nnd  sfz  IieinR  always  insufTirient.  Neverthe- 
less the  resulis  reached  were  eroditalde,  and  enjoyalde. 
'1  he  principal  soli>  parts  were  given  l>y  Mi-8  Haskell, 
Mrs,  O.  K  Jnhnsnn.  Mr.  Dexter,  and  Mr.  CarlBergstein 
(Elijah).  Mi^H  Haskell  has  a  pure,  ehild-like  voice,  very 
pood  enunciation  and  intonntion  hut  nooratoi  io  school. 
The  tenor  (Mr  Dexterl  also  lacks  oratorio  experience, 
but  pot  alonp  very  creditably— enough  so  to  encournpe 
him  to  erirnest  study.  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  alto,  is  an  ex- 
tremely enjoyable  sinper  anri  made  a  preat  success  with 
the  audience.  Mr.  UerpRlein  has  a  larpe  bass  voice;  he 
sanp  the  same  part  in  Colopne  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
apo.  His  style  is  broad  and  dignified  and  he  showed 
himself  the  aitist  of  the  ereninp.  in  spite  of  occasional 
aberrations  from  tlie  pilch,  and  a  somewhat  too  Ger- 
man pronunriation  of  Kiiphsh.  There  was  •  o  orchestra. 
The  orpan  had  all  the  woik  to  do.  Mr.  H.  Clarence  Ed<ly 
undertook  this  extremely  unpratefnl  and  difficult  task 
and  carried  it  through  in  a  thoronphly  artistic  and  mas- 
terly way.  The  organ  itself  lacked  sufficient  body  of 
"  eight-feet  "  tone,  liut  it  is  i)lcasnully  voiced  nnil  not 
wanting  in  resources,  being  the  old  eigbt-thoiis.Tnd  tlol- 
lar  organ  of  Erhen's  to  which  Johnson  has  added  some 
four  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  reeds,  composillons, 
pedal  stops,  new-voirinp,  etc. 

The  audience  was  ver>'  large  and  sat  throngh  patient- 
y  to  the  end.  The  performance  as  a  whole  was  consci- 
entious and  successful;  nevertheless  without  orchestra 
it  is  impo.>-.sil)le  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  beauty  of  Mcn- 
dcNsohn's  nmsic,  and  u'dess  I  am  much  mistaken  a 
large  part  of  the  audience  found  it  lather  tedious. 

I  ni  ght  sny  a  great  de;d  al'out  the  work  of  the  lieetho- 
ven  Society.  It  is,  as  yon  know,  directed  by  Mr.  Carl 
Wolfsnhn,  a  name  long  well  known  to  the  American  mu- 
sical public.  The  society  issustaine<l  by  associate  mem- 
berships at  SIO  a  year,  each  ticket  a<Iniitting  three  per- 
sons to  the  concerts  and  two  to  the  recital:^.  The  socie- 
ty gives  four  concerts  annually,  about  eigbt  monthly 
"  reunions"  at  which  fine  music  is  jierfonnel— chnmbcr 
music,  songs,  pianoforte,  etc  ;  and  i(r.  Wolfsohn  gives 
ten  piano  rer-itals.  As  will  readily  be  seen  the  educa- 
tioi.al  value  of  the  organization  is  verj'  great.  No  soci- 
ety could  hnve  a  more  self-devoted,  entiui>-iastic  leader 
than  Mr.  Wolfsohn.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  soci- 
ety has  not  met  the  prosperity  it  really  deserved  and  I 
am  about  to  i>oint  out  what  I  think  the  real  reasons,  al- 
though to  do  so  will  perhaps  give  offense. 

To  begin  with,  then,  Mr.  Wolfsobn  is  not  ,i  pnod  cho- 
rus director.  Although  a  very  accomplished  musical 
scholar,  and  in  every  way  competent  to  select  a  pro- 
gramme, he  is  not  able  to  bring  the  chorus  to  a  finely 
finished  performance.  His  beat  is  not  "  magnetic,"  and 
hi*  ear  not  exacting.  At  the  same  time  he  has  to  do 
with  a  body  of  singers  many  of  whom  know  nothing  of 
modulation  :uid  read  music  very  slowly  and  indefinitely, 
if  at  all.  Dillicult  passages  hive  to  be  hammered  into 
their  heads  with  the  piiino,  or  they  are  dragged  through 
the  puldic  performance  by  a  few  leading  voices.  In  such 
a  state  <\i  things  a  fine  performance  is  possible  only  after 
thorough  preliminary  training  in  the  elements  of  muf-i- 
cal  notation  and  chorus  singing,  or  else  only  in  conse- 
quence of  very  careful  and  enthusiastic  study  of  the 
difficult  i)art8  by  the  poo:er  singers.  The  Heethoven 
society  has  not  attempted  the  former,  .-iiid  tlie  leader 
has  not  been  able  to  fully  accomplish  the  latter. 

This  would  not  so  much  matter,  for  good  eliorus  con- 
ductois  are  ver>'  rare,  there  being  perhaps  scarcely  a 
half  dozen  now  in  the  country,  ;.so  that  as  a  matter  of 
course  most  choral  societies  are  led  liy  men  wlio  lack 
the  peculiar  genius  for  this  kind  of  work),  were  it  not 
that  here  we  happen  to  have  a  con<luctor  of  this  rarely 
gifted  kind  in  the  per.Mon  of  Mr.  W.  L  Tomlins  of  the 
Apollo  Club  — a  gentleman  who  in  point  of  musical  at- 
tainment probftidy  bears  small  comparison  with  Mr. 
Wolfsohn,  and  who  shows  no  distinctive  gift  as  a  musi- 
cal educator,  liut  in  the  ability  to  bring  a  chorus  to 
sing  in  time  and  with  delicate  light  and  shade  and  effec- 
tive contrast,  and  esi)ecially  in  the  pouer  of  getting  the 
very  best  out  of  every  singer,  he  tins  shown  a  talent  of 
superior  order.  Were  the  Ileethoven  society  only  a 
chorus,  there  would  tlierefore  be  an  available  road  to 
perfection  in  a  change  of  conductors,  provided  the 
change  were  in  the  right  direction,  liut  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  chorus  is  only  one  branch  of  a 
great  plan  for  educating  the  musical  taste  of  the  public. 
The  monthly  reunions,  and  the  piano-recitals  have  been 
among  the  most  productive  [if  not  absolutely  the  most 
productive]  ot  all  the  musical  forces  at  work  here  within 
the  last  three  years.  The  reunions  have  presented  a 
formidable  liss  of  the  best  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  etc., 
of  the  classic  school,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  Raft,  Ru- 
binstein, Liszt,  etc.  The  piano  recitals  gave  the  tiryt 
year  all  of  the  Beethoven  sonatas;  the  second,  a  formid- 
able list  of  Schumann's  pianoforte  works;  and  this  year 


a  large  part  of  Chopin's  compositions.  These  have  been 
attended  by  audiences  of  from  two  to  five  hundred  peo* 
pie,  who  have  listened  enthusiastically  and  religiously— 
an  audience  amiable  and  apprecintive  almost  to  a  fault. 
1  have  before  expressed  my  opinion  of  Mr.  AV'olfsohn  as 
a  pianist.  He  has  considerable  techni<jue,  great  enthu- 
sl.ism.  and  plays  sentim  nt.illy,  in  not  a  bad  sense.  His 
principal  draw-back  is  nervousness,  which  sometimes 
leads  him  to  play  very  badly.  Take  him  in  the  '*  broad 
and  the  long  "  and  he  plays  a  great  deal  better  than  any 
one  else  in  the  city.  The  entire  plan  of  the  Beethoven 
Society  is  hia,  and  it  h.^s  been  carried  out  with  a  great 
deal  of  success.  To  change  leaders,  If  ^uch  a  thing  were 
thought  of,  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  fundamental  plan 
of  the  society.  Still  It  is  quite  sure  that  the  choral  work 
must  be  br()upht  to  a  Irgher  standard  If  the  approval  of 
the  presH  is  to  be  secured.  A  higher  standard  cannot  be 
reached  without  etlucating  the  rank  and  file  of  the  cho- 
rus. If  Mr.  Wo'fsohn.or  the  management. can  liiton  some- 
plan  of  doing  thl><,  the  Beethoven  may  yet  become  aide 
to  sing  such  t  hoi  uses  as  those  of  •*  Elijah  "  with  the  pre- 
ci-ion,  dramatic  spirit,  and  refinement,  such  music  re- 
quires. For  them  there  is  now  no  safe  motto  but 
"  forward."    Whither,  we  shall  see. 

In  the  matter  of  my  report  of  Miss  Benzlger's  effort 
[and  great  success,  ton]  here,  I  ought  to  add  what  will 
probably  be  apjiarent  to  the  lady  herself  if  she  will  look 
over  my  remark^;— namely,  that  they  were  intended  to 
be  of  general  rather  than  parti<  ular  application.  It  did 
not  occur  to  nie  that  a  singer  of  suflicient  reputation  to 
be  brought  eight  h\indred  miles  as  the  i  right  particular 
star  of  a  concert  could  be  otherwise  than  amused  at  »ny 
opinions  a  country  critic  might  vennire  on.  Siirli  selec- 
tions are  ofi'ered  by  leading  Funpers  everywhere,  except 
in  those  communities  where  there  happen  to  be  mn^ical 
critics  bold  enough  to  resent  !t.  To  what  end  has  one 
the  endowments  of  an  artist.  If  he  \n  ©nly  to  repeat  "  O 
mio  Fernando  "  ft  i<t  nvine  genut,  n<f  ftnti^am.  It  Is  pre- 
cisely fncaunf  It  is  the  fashion  to  limit  eoneert  sele«;|ons 
to  some  one  or  two  t-ongs  that  I  ennimented  5o  oo  her 
selections.  While  I  freelT  admit  the  duty  CTcry  •iiiger 
owch  her  self  love  an<l  her  bnad  and  biitter,  lo  present 
herself  before  an  audience  In  sidertions  I'alrulated  to 
please  ancl  to  show  her  art  to  the  best  adTanlage,  I 
would  iiave  her  remrmlier  the  debt  she  owes  to  the  Im- 
provement of  the  public  taste,  and  for  every  time  sbe 
publicly  say«  ■' Good  Devil,"  I  wouhl  have  her  ndd,  in 
equally  clear  enunciation,'  Good  I<ord."  I  had  the  hon- 
or some  years  ago  to  mrike  similar  strictures  on  Tarepa's 
f'electloiif*,  and  should  have  tjeen  glad  to  bave  <Ione  the 
same  for  Titiens  had  occasion  offered.  Meanwhilelstill 
survive  as  DrnFunvsriuETZ. 


Organ  Music  in  New  York, 

Xf.w  YonK.  M.\Y  2^^. — The  orfjan  concerts  at  the 
riiurch  of  tlie  Holy  Trinity,  under  the  direction  nl 
Mr.  Samuel  P.  Warrpn,  whidi  have  been  held  <lur- 
ini;  the  seasons  of  1874-75  ami  187r)-76,  came  to  a 
close  last  ^'ednesday  ; — the  concerts  havini;  reached 
the  sixty-first.  The  work  nnd  honor  of  .su«tnininjr 
these  concerts  and  keeping:  theni  up  to  their  hii^h 
standard,  fell  almost  exclusively  upon  Mr.  "ft'arren. 
Ilia  success  in  this  respeet  has  been  most  praise- 
worthy, I'pon  a  comparison  of  prosrrfttnmes  nnd 
their  dates,  we  think  you  will  find,  that  no  or;2:anist 
in  this  country  h%^  done  wtBte  for  pure  taste  in  or- 
[jnn  compositions,  aor  shown  srreater  enterprise  in 
bringintr  oiit  new  works,  particularly  of  the  new 
school  of  Gertaan  writers  ;  nop  have  we  ever  heard 
SL'leciiois  retdered  with  a  truer  s[>irit  to  the  works 
in  hand.  We  subjfiin  tlie  list  of  the  work^  which 
Mr.  AVarren  has  played  duriuij  the  entire  series. 
Von  will  remark  how  full  It  is,  and  also  that  there 
is  hardly  a  number  to  which  the  most  fastidious 
ta.ste  could  tjike  exception. 

The  greater  number  of  these  works  have  not 
been  attempted  or  played  before  in  our  City,  and 
some  hare  not  been  presented  by  any  other  organ- 
ist here  or  elsewhere.  Probably  the  greatest  new 
work,  with  the  notable  exception  perhaps  of  the 
Reubke  Sonata  in  C  minor,  tliat  has  been  broui;ht 
out  by  Mr.  Warren,  is  Liszt's  colossal  Fantasia  and 
Fugue  on  the  Ciiural  :  Ad  nos,  ad  salntarcm  uvdam. 
Tiie  following  description  appeared  on  the  pro- 
gramme when  it  was  presented,  nnd  as  it  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  form  of  the  work,  we  ijive  it  in 
f'tiU  :  "Tlie  Choral  melody  on  which  tliis  composi- 
tion is   founded,  is  employed  by  Meyerbeer  in  his 


opera  The  Pmphrt,  Liszt  has  made  a  formidable 
work  from  it — unique  in  character  (unless  perhaps 
the  Reubke  in  C  minor,  which  it  probably  inspired, 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing)  as  it  i.^  coloesal  in 
dimensions.  It  consists  of  three  movements.  The 
first — the  Fantasia  proper — opens  with  a  Moderato 
lending  into  an  Allegro.  To  this  succeeds  an  Ada- 
gio, certain  passages  of  which  will  be  f<mnd  etig- 
gesti  re  of  an  episode  in  the  "Dante"  Symphony. 
A  short  transition  [AVegro  deciso)  leads  to  the  Fugue 
AUf(]retto  ton  mofo. — This  is  wrought  out  very  elab- 
orately after  the  free,  b<dd.  Impetuous  manner  of 
the  eoinposer, — rejjardless  of  traditional  form  and 
treatment.  The  Choral,  in  full,  massive  harmony, 
appears  at  the  end  as  a  most  appropriate  and  im- 
pre«-lT«  ©limax." — Mr.  Warren  lias  given  us  lliree 
presentftflons  of  this  work,  and  five  also  of  the  ijreat 
Keubke  Sonata,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  a  form- 
er letter.  The  technicality  of  these  works  is  not 
2:rcater  tlian  the  difficulty  of  bringing  out  their  true 
meanin)^  and  idea. 

Among  the  many  additional  works  which  have 
been  played  by  Mr.  Warren  only  in  our  City,  arc 
the  Adagio  in  A  flat,  nnd  the  Ctmccrt  Piece  in  C 
minor,  Xo.  3.  by  Thiele  (both  in  manuscript),  which 
were  originally  written  for  two  performers,  and  ar- 
ranged by  Ilnupt  of  Berlin  for  one  performer.  Tlie 
llieine  of  the  Adaijio  is  beautiful,  and  the  Concert 
Piece  is  fully  as  efTective  as  any  of  Thiele's  Concert 
works.  LisEt's  Prelude  and  Fugue  on  B-A-C-II, 
many  of  the  felieitou't  but  difficult  arranjijeEnen^s  by 
Rest,  Ilnnpt's  Fugue  in  C,  Carl  Piutti's  works, 
rtlieinberLrer's  Sonatas,  ♦t«..  #tc.,  hare  also  been  pre- 
sented. The  concert  rariations  on  0  Sauctissima 
hy  .Mr.  J.  H.  Cornell  of  this  City,  are  admirably 
written,  their  main  charm  consisting  in  the  excel- 
lent harmonies  which  he  has  emphiTed.  TTio  new 
Fantasia  mid  Fugue  by  Professor  F.  L.  Ritter  of 
Po'keep*ie,  proved  to  be  a  work  of  the  dramatic  or- 
der, cfTectWe  and  original  in  treatment;  and  both 
of  the  niovements  arc  admirably  worked  up  to  a 
telling  chinax. 

These  recitals  have  been  Comparatively  well  at- 
tended ;  certabily  they  have  been  highly  apprecia- 
ted and  enjoyed  by  the  few  ;  asd  tlipy  have  proved 
of  great  value  to  those  interested  in  the  study  of 
organ  works,  the  number  of  such  being  larger  than 
is  gent-rally  supposed.  J.  A. 


\ 


Mr.  W.\RnEN's  Selections  (1S74-5,  and  1S75-6. 

ALnuEcnTsnKRGF.n.    Fugue  in  B  minor. 
.\RrHKK,  F.    Introdneti.m  an.J  Concert  Variations  in  E. 
Bach.  .T.  s.    Tr  o  .<^onata  in  K  flat. 
Trio  Sonata  in  I)  minor. 

■'    «  r 

Anrlaiite  from  Sonata  in  E  minor. 
I'assacaglia. 
Canzonr*,  I>  minor. 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  G    [nook  2  No    21. 
"    A.[     '•       2     ■'      3]. 
Fantasia  and  Fugue  In  G  minor.  TRook  2  Xo.  4]. 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  minor.     "^  - 

'*  "  *'  A  minor. 

"  "  '■  E  miiKir. 

"  "  "  H  aiinor. 

"  K  flat. 

"  "  "  <i  minor. 

Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  C  minor. 
I'reliid-'  in  (J  m;ijor. 
Fague  in  Gminor. 
Fantasia  in  (i. 
'I'oi'cata  in  F. 

Titeeata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor. 
f>  Choral  I'reluties. 
Kerens,  H.    Fantasia  in  C  minor.    Op.  25. 
Bkst.  W.  T.    Air  and  \  ariatioriK  in  A. 
Arrangements  from : 
Bach,  Pastorale  Symphony  from  "  Christmas  Ora- 
torio " 
Beethoven,  "  Hallelujah  "  [Monnt  of  Olives]. 

AndantR   and  Variations  from  Septet. 

"  Adauio  from  Trio,  op.  3. 

Handel,  "Hannonioiis  Blacksmith"  Variations. 
Haydn,  Andante,  Quartet  in  F. 

"      "  The  Heavens  are  telling." 

"      Andante,  Symj^liony  in  E  flat. 

"      Andante  from  Sym'phonv  in  I). 
Mendelssohn,  Canzonetta  from  op.  12. 

■'  Overture  in  C.  ()p.  24. 

Meyerhcer,  Schiller  March. 
Moscheles.  "Hotumage  a  Handel,"  op.  92. 
Mozart,  Motet  in  I).    "Deus  Tihi  " 
Earehetto.  Quartet  in  H  flat. 

"      Andante,  Symphony  in  E  liat. 
Romherg,  Andante,  Symphony  in  E  flatl 
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Srhuhprf,  Prii^i^f^!*  innRicnlcs,  op.  94,  No.  2. 
Sclmmann,  Kin.nlr  from  op,  .VJ. 

"  "Pictures  from  tlic  Ei.st,"  op.  66,  No. 4. 

Spohr,  Ovprtiiro  t.i  "  r.nst  .Iii(li;mpnt." 
"     Ailagio  and  Fiiiali-,  Qii  irlct  in  C. 
"    Larehotto,  Symphony  in  I'^  flat. 
"     Ovorturp  in  D  major,  op.  15. 
*•    Ox'prtnre  to  "  .Tpssonda." 
"    Andantino  from  Symi>hony,  "  Consecration 
of  flonnd." 
Buck,  Dctdt.fy.    Impromptu  paRtoralc,  op.  27. 
Cohnkll,  J.  H.    Concert  Variations  on  "OSanctlsslma.' 

Orand  Marcli. 
Fink,  Christian.    Sonata  in  E  flat,  op.  6. 
niEsron.M.nl,  O.    Passacaplia  in  H  flat. 
Oadk,  N.  W.    3  organ  pieces  op.  22,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
Omnoits,  O.    Frehnlinm  in  C. 
Ofll.MANT,  A.    March  religicuse,  op.  15. 
rri*^rp  op.  16. 

Fantasie  In  C  minor,  op.  17. 
Grand  Chocnr,  op.  18. 
AUeRro  in  F  sharp  minor,  op.  IS. 
rrcmii're  Medit.ation  in  A.  op.  2n. 
I'rcluile,  Theme.  Variations  and  Finale,  op.  24, 
nANnrL.    Concerto  No,  2  in  B  flat. 
Concerto  No. .'»  in  F. 
Concerto  No,  6  in  1!  flat. 
Fnirnc  in  E  minor. 

Overture  to  "Athalia."  [arr.TIennis|. 
Hautt,  A.    Fnciie  in  C.  [M.annscriptl. 

Chopin,  Etude  in  C  .sharp  minor,  op.  10,  No.  4.  [Mss.] 
IlESSK.  .\n.    Air  and  Variations  in  A  flat,  op.  34. 
Air  and  Variations  in  A,  op,  47. 
Toccata  in  A  fl.at,  op,  84. 

Larphetto,  Symphony,  op.  64.    [arr.  Archer]. 
TToPKivs,  E  J.    Anilante  (rrar.ioBO  in  G. 
Kiel,  FniEDiticn.    Fanta.sia  in  C  sharp  minor,  op.  58, 

No.  1. 
KREns,  ,T.  I,,    rrelnde  in  A  minor. 

Fantasia  and  Fncne  in  G. 
KlTEitMsrEOT.  Fr.    Fantasia  Eroica,  op.  29, 

Sonata  in  C.  op,  33. 
Liszt,  Fran/--    Frehide  and  Fncrne  on  B-A-C-H. 
"  Ave  Maria  "  by  Arcadelt  of  16th  century. 
"  Or.a  pro  nobis," 
Fantasia  and  Fugue  on  "  Ad  nos,  ad  salutarem 

undani." 
Nicolai,  "  Kin'  feste  Burp:"  Overture. 
Lux,  F.    Fantasie  de  Concert  "  O  Sanctissima." 

Morceaux  de  Concert,  "  Robin  des  bois." 
MacFarren.  G.  a.    Andante  in  G. 
Maili.y,  a.    Sonata  in  D  mini>r.  op.  1. 
IMartim,  Padre.    Gavotte  in  F. 
Mendelssohn.    Frelmles  and  Fugues,  op.  37. 
Sonata  in  C  minor.  No.  2. 
Sonata  in  A  ma,ior.  No.  3. 
Sonata  in  P,  No.  5- 

Allepretto  from  "Hymn  of  Praise"  [arr.Dnnstan], 
Andante  from  Symnhimy  in  A.  [arr.  Plato]. 
MERKEin  G.    Ailapio  in  E,  op.  35. 
Trio  in  F.  op,  39.  No.  1. 
Sonata  No  2,  G  minor,  on.  42. 
Introduction  and  Variations  on  a  theme  of  Beetho- 
ven oil.  45. 
Christmas  Pastorale,  op,  56. 
Sonat.a  in  C  minor.  No.  3,  op.  80. 
Mozart.    Fujrue  in  C. 
Petri..!  F.    Fantasia  in  G  minor. 
PiUTTi,  Carl.    Fantasia  in  Fngue  form,  No.  6,  op.  1. 
Prelude  in  D   op,  2.  No.  5. 
Hvinn  for  Organ,  op.  5. 
Proi'T.'E     Andante  con  moto,  from  Sonata,  op.  4. 
IlErBKE  .1.    Sonata  in  C  minor.    [Psalm  04]. 
RllElNnEnoER,  .1.    Fantasie  Sonata,  op.  65. 

Pastoral  Sonata,  op.  88. 
RioilTEK  B  F.    Fantasia  and  Fngue  in  A  minor,  op.  19. 
KiTTER.  A.  G.    Sonata  in  T>  minor,  No.  1,  op.  11. 
Sonata  in  E  minor,  op,  19. 
Sonata  in  A  minor,  op.  23. 
Sonata  in  A  major,  op,  31. 
RiTTEB,  F.  L.    Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  B  fl.at  minor  .and 

major  [Ms]. 
Saint-Saf.ns.    Rhapsodic  No.  1. 

Schumann.  R.    Pieces  in  Canon  form  op.  56.  Nos.  4&5. 
Sketches  for  pedal  piano  op.  58,  Nos.  3  and  4. 
Fugue  on  B-A-C-H.  op.  60   No.  6, 
Smart,  Henry.    Andan'e  grazioso  in  G. 
Thiele.  L,    Chromatic  Fantasia  .and  Fugue. 
Tiieme  and  A^ariations  in  A  flat. 
Theme  and  Variations  in  C, 
Concert  piece  in  C  minor.  No.  1. 
Concert  piece  in  E  flat  minor.  No.  2. 
Concert  piece  in  C  minor.  No.  3.    [Ms.] 
Fngue  in  D  minor. 
Adagio  in  A  flat.    [Manuscript]. 
Thomas,  G  An,    Concert  Fantasia  in  E  flat,  op.  6. 
ToEPFER,  .1.  G.    Concert  piece  iu  F  minor. 
Sonata  in  D  minor. 
'*  Improvisation  " 
Tours.  Berthold.    Allegretto  grazioso  in  D. 
Van  Eyken.    Sonata  in  1>  minor,  No.  2,  op.  15. 
Sonata  in  A  minor.  No.  3,  op.  25. 
Variations  on  National  Song  of  the  Netherlands. 
VOLCltMAK,  W.    Adagio  in  A  flat. 

MlsrELHNEOi;s   ARRANGEMENTS. 

Got.DMARK.    Overture  to  "  SaUnnt.ala," 

Jensen.    Bridal  Song  from  Wedding  Music  [arr.  S.P.W.] 

Manuscript. 
Mendelssohn.    Overture.  Nocturne  and  Scherzo  from 

"  Midsummer  Night's  Dre.im." 
Mozart.    "Figaro"  Overture. 

'Magic  flute." 
Schumann,  Clara.    Romanze  in  F. 
Schumann,  Robt.    Adagio  Expressive  from  Symphony 

In  C.    [arr.  Stainer]. 
Spohr.    Rondoletto,  op.  149. 

ITi.RicH.H.    AdaiioSym,Triomph.ale,[.arr.8.P.'W.]  Ms. 
VooT,  JoHANN.    "Night  Song." 
■\Vagner,  R,    Lohengrin  Introduction. 

Tannhauser  Overture  [arr.  S  P  AV.]  Ms. 
"  Meistersinger  "— Irttrodnction  to  3d  Act.. 
Webek,  C.  M.    "  Jubilee,"  "Oheron"  and  "Eury.anthe  " 
Overtures. 


PnrnDFirniA,  Mat  28.     At  present  tliere  is  no 
musical  attraction   here  of  importance  except    the 


Tliomns  orchestra,  nt  tlie  corner  of  Uroarl  and  Mas- 
ter Streets,  on  the  (;r(>un<ls  of  tlie  Forrest  Mansion. 
A  concert  liall  lias  been  Ijuilt,  sitnilar  to  the  one  in 
Central  Park,  New  York.  The  Mansion  is  used  for 
restaurant,  etc.  The  attendance  has  been  very 
small  since  the  openinc;;  but  what  it  has  lacked  in 
quantity  it  has  made  up  in  quality.  Visitors  of 
high  culture  from  other  countries  and  from  diflferent 
sections  of  our  own,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  of 
different  branches  of  the  [government,  to2fether  with 
ft  brilliant  asscmbla;^e  of  ladies,  compose  the  audi- 
ences. 

The  profrrammes,  vi\th  (he  exception  of  the 
"  Inauguration  Marcli  "  for  which  it  is  said  Wai]fner 
TPce'weii  five  thouftmul  dollars — have  been  excellent. 
Why  does  Mr.  Thomas  perform  this  March  at  every 
concert?  is  a  question  asked  repeatedly.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  programme  a  note  informs  the  reader 

that  the  march  is  published   by and  is  for  sale 

in  the  Hall.  If  it  is  played  nightly  by  the  orchestra 
for  the  purpose  of  advertising  it,  and  inducing  the 
people  wlio  hear  it  to  purchase  copies  of  it,  I  think 
the  publishers  have  made  a  mistake.  The  people 
who  buy  and  who  will  buy  "  The  Grand  Centennial 
Inauguration  March  "  are  those  who  have  never 
heard  it.  Gilmore's  Band  play  at  the  Exposition 
buiUlings  daily:  in  the  morning  at  Machinery  Hall, 
in  tlie  afternoon  in  the  Main  Hall.  They  close  their 
engagement  this  month  and  are  to  be  succeeded  by 
Currier's  Band  from  Cinciunati. 

Quite  a  number  of  distinguished  pianists  are  an- 
nf>unced  to  play  here  during  the  season  :  among 
others,  Miss  .lulia  Rivi^,  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills.  Wm.  Sher- 
wood. Max  Pinntr.  A.  H.  Pease.  .1.  H.  Bonawitz 
(who  is  now  in  Viennal.  Emil  Lieblini  (now  in  Ber- 
lin). Cliarles  Jarvis,  J.  N.  Pattison.  L.  E.  Levassi>r. 
and  Mr.  Boscovitz. — Of  these,  Mr.  Boscovitz.  Mr. 
Pattison,  Mr.  Jarvis,  and  Mr.  Levassor  nre  here  ; 
Mr.  Boscovitz  playing  the  Steinway  (liano,  Mr.  Jar- 
vis the  Chickerini,  Mr.  Levassor  the  Decker  Broth- 
ers, and  Mr.  Pattison  the  Weber.  Mi~s  -Tnlia  Rive 
is  engaged  for  a  series  of  recitals  to  be  given  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
she  was  to  have  opened  on  the  I'ith.but  her  serious 
illness  caused  9  postponement.  Tliey  will  lie  given 
as  soon  as  the  lady's  health  will  permit.  All  of  the 
prominent  (and  some  who  are  not  prominent)  piano 
and  organ  manufacturers  are  represented  here,  and 
the  usual  wire  pnllinn:  has  commenced.  A  laugha- 
ble circumstance  happened  W('dnes<lav  eveninsr:  one 
of  the  exhibitors  wislied  to  satisfy  himself  how  a 
Grand  juano  wouhl  sound  out  on  the  platform  in 
the  centre  of  tlie  rotunda,  where  Gilmore's  Band 
play.  He  applied  for  perniissicm  to  place  his  in- 
strument there  after  the  close  of  the  Exjiosition, 
which  was  granted.  A  rival  maker,  hearing  of  it, 
rushed  off  to  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Installation, 
saying  that  it  was  not  just,  and  that  all  should  have 
a  chance  to  put  their  instruments  out  there.  The 
chief  told  him  "  no  objection  would  be  made  to  any 
one  who  wislied  to  place  his  piano  on  the  platform." 
The  manufacturer  rushed  off  immediately,  and 
br^'Uglit  his  "  Grand  "  and  his  j^erformer,  and  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrance  of  the  other,  placed 
his  instrument  on  the  plalfctrm  by  the  side  of  his 
rival's  and  told  his  performer  to  commence.  The 
first  exhibitor  closed  his  piano  and  retired.  Very 
few  foreign  ]iianos  are  on  Exhibition.  Bliilhner, 
of  Leipzi'.r,  has  a  very  fine  Grand  ;  all  the  rest  are 
only  mediocre.  Ernrd  of  Paris  have  on  Exliibition 
at  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Gould  and  Fischer,  several 
fine  instruments. 

The  fight  among  the  piano  and  organ  men  prom- 
ises to  be  very  bitter  ;  "  War  to  the  knife  "  has 
already  been  declared  between  the  povverful  piano 
manufacturers.  C.  H. 

5lui§!)t's  louriml  of  Ulusix. 
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Concerts. 

May  and  early  June  belong  to  the  song  birds, 
with  and  without  wings.  Our  vocal  Clubs. — it  is 
theirs  by  right  to  sing  out  the  long  concert  season, 
and  uslier  in  the  summer.  Tlie  Apollo  Club  sansr 
in   the  great  Music  Hall  before   crowds  of  friends 


twice  in  the  last  week  of  May.  Their  programme, 
the  same  for  both  evenings.  May  3d  and  2r)lh,  was 
as  follows  : — 

1.  Night  on  the  Ocean* Brambach 

2.  Drinking  Song* Lux 

3.  Serenade* Appel 

Duet  and  Chorus. 
[The  duet  sung  by  .Mr.  Stiekney  and  Mr.  Lorintr.l 

4.  Warder  Son-* Raff 

Barvtone  Solo  -nil  Cliorus. 
[The  solo  sung  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch.] 

1.  Chorus  of  Dervishes— "Ruins  of  Athens" 

Beethoven 
[The  piano  setting  of  the  orchestra]  accompaniment 
l)v  M.  Saint-Saens.] 

2.  Evening  Scene* Debois 

3.  Itali.an  Salad  Genee 

Tenor  Solo  and  <  horns. 
[Tlie  solo    ung  by  Dr.  Langmaid.] 

4.  Tenor  S'tlo  -"  Adelaide" Beethoven 

[Sung  liy  Mr.  W.  J.  Winch], 

5.  Come  in  the  Silent  Night Petsehke 

6.  The  .Mmightv Schubert 

Tenor  Solo  and  ''horns. 
[The  solo  sung  byDr,  Langmai  1;  English  words  by 
Mr  S|)raguej. 
The  songs  markcl  with  an  asterisk  were  translat- 
ed for  the  club  by  .Mr.  (.h.arles.T  .Suraguc.  and  were 
sung  on  tliis  occasion  for  the  lirst  time  in  this  coun- 
try." 

We  may  truly  say  that  we  have  never  enjoyed  an 
Apolbt  Concert  quite  so  well  as  this  one.  It  has  long 
seemed  as  if  they  had  about  reached  the  last  limit 
of  attainable  perfection  in  the  balance  ai,d  well 
blended  beauty  of  their  voices,  and  the  nice,  effec- 
tive and  expressive  execution  of  whatever  mu.sic 
they  are  wont  to  undertake.  But  this  time  they 
re.ally  pushed  the  limit  farther  back;  the  rich,  full, 
maidy,  sweet  ensemble  of  tone,  the  precision,  force 
and  delicacy  of  executiou,  the  truth  to  every  shade 
and  contrast  of  sentiment,  were  more  remarkable 
than  ever.  The  selections,  too,  though  still  kept 
mostly  within  the  rather  exhausted  and  monotonous 
sphere  of  male  pait-songs,  had  nncomiiion  freshness; 
some  of  them  a  beauty  and  ideal  charm  more  and 
more  rare  in  recent  efforts  to  enrich  a  repertoire 
so  narrow  in  its  very  nature.  Mr.  Sprague  has 
been  happy  in  his  exploration  after  fresh  material, 
as  well  as  in  his  singable  translations. 

"  Night  on  the  Ocean  "  by  Bramhach  is  a  piece  of 
exquisitely  soft  and  tranquil  harmony,  and  was  ex- 
quisitely sung  ;  the  "  Evening  Scene,"  by  Debois, 
even  more  so,  in  which  the  pure  upper  tenors 
seemed  for  a  while  to  hang  poised  in  the  seventh 
heavens,  as 

"  The  Evening  Star,  so  golden  bright. 
Shines  o'er  the  earth  with  tender  light." 

(Yet  it  ma3'  be  that  our  memory  plays  us  false  in 
identifying  this  effect  with  the  wrong  piece).  The 
"  Drinking  Song"  by  Lux  gave  room  for  so  many 
queer  and  grotesque  tricks  of  vocalism.all  executed 
with  such  playful  ease  and  certainty,  that  its  repe- 
tition was  demanded  with  great  eagerness;  yet  it 
seemed  to  us  more  odd  than  really  humorous. 
There  was  more  true  musical  fun  and  humor  in  the 
"  Italian  Salad,"  which  our  German  ''  Orpheus  " 
used  to  sing  sometimes  in  their  club  room.  This  is 
a  singularly  happy,  and  one  m.ay  say  elegant,  artis- 
tic caricature  of  all  theobvious  peculiarities  of  mod- 
ern Italian  opera.  By  an  ingenious  medley  of  mu- 
sical terms  {piano,  doU-t,  'eii/o,  ttc),  with  the  com- 
monest ear-catching  words  and  phrases  of  the 
librettos  (0  CifVo  .'  lo  tremo  .'  AJhi  Vatdelfa.  etc., 
—  Coji  rahbia,  con  furia,  in  tempo  di  Polaccrr).  it  forms 
a  text  which  sings  and  sounds  as  well  as  any,  and 
yet  is  altogether  meaningless.  The  music  is  an 
equally  ingenious  potpourri  of  all  sorts  of  passages 
which  yoH  can  h.ardly  believe  were  not  actually 
written  now  by  Rossini,  now  by  Donizetti,  now, 
more  strikingly,  bj'  Verdi ;  for  sometimes,  by  means 
of  the  tmdertone  accompaniment  in  a  portion  of  the 
voices,  the  orchestra  also  and  the  whole  scene  are 
most  palpably  suggested.  It  was  all  rendered  to  a 
charm,  tlie  whole  Club  entering  into  the  humor  of 
it, — especiall3-  Dr.  Lakg.maid,  who  sang  the  tenor 
solo,  that  runs  through  much  of  it,  and  sang  it  with 
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a  finpr  quality  of  voice,  a  frcor  anil  mure  telling; 
power  of  tone,  and  more  artistic  truth  and  finisii  of 
expression,  than  we  have  ever  heard  him  sin:;  before; 
though  in  these  last  respects  he  has  lone;  excelled. 
Dr.  Langmaid's  sinijin^r  wa3  no  less  satisfactory  in 
the  more  serious  and  noble  strain  of  Schubert's  "/3'V 
Alhiincld,"  which  formed  an  edifying,  urand  conclu- 
sion to  the  concert. — Tlie  Duet  (Tenor  and  Baritone) 
in  Appel's  "Serenade"  was  finely  sung  by  Mr. 
Stickney  and  Mr.  David  W.  Lorixg. 

The  piece  of  moat  pretention  in  the  pros;ramme. 
in  crandeur  of  theme,  and  in  lens;th,  breadth  and 
eliibornteness  f)f  treatment,  is  the  "  Warder  Soni;  " 
by  RafT.  ineludinj  as  it  does  a  Chorale  and  a  brill- 
iant fM2:ued  "  riallelujah  "  at  the  end,  besides  a  tell- 
inj  baritone  solo  to  which  Mr,  .1.  F.  AVincfi  did  full 
justice.  The  v.'ork  has  some  fine  passat^es  and  is 
full  of  characteristic  and  ingenious  effects,  yet  we 
must  confess  we  found  it  heavy  and  fatiguing  as  a 
whole,  although  it  had  been  judiciously  reduced  in 
length. 

The  whirling  Dervish  Cliorus, — a  little  thing,  but 
showing  the  imaginative  creative  genius  of  Reetho. 
yen  as  immistakeably  as  greater  things  —  was  never 
sung  .so  perfectly  in  Boston  ;  and  the  accom]>ani- 
ment  was  widi  sustained  on  the  pianoforte  with  a 
firm,  unflagging  hand  by  Mr.  Tucker  ;  of  course  an 
orchestra  would  have  made  the  impression  more 
vi\id  and  complete.  "  Adelaide  "  was  sung  (in  Eng- 
lish), with  fine  voice,  and  in  an  expressive,  tasteful 
manner  worthy  of  the  immortal  love  song,  by  Mr. 
\V.  J.  Winch. 

The  repetition  on  Friday  evening  was  equally 
successful,  and  distinguished  by  a  presentation, 
without  speeches  or  parade,  wdiich  we  find  thus  re- 
ported in  the  Adrci-tker  : 

Upon  the  stage  of  the  Music  Hall,  during  the 
concert  of  the  Apollo  club  last  evening,  was  to  be 
seen  a  very  beautiful  b-'onze  sf;ituette  (if  the  Apollo 
lielviderc.  This  win-k  ■ — -a  Biirbedienue  and  an 
exquisite  *^pecimen  of  its  kiml  —  was  Cfbtaincd 
Ihr-ough  Messrs.  Bigfdow,  Kennard  <fe  Co.,  expressly 
for  t!ie  active  members  ofthe  Apollo  elul»,  who  last 
night  presented  it  to  their  conrbictor,  Mr.  liang. 
The  gift  was  certainlv  an  aj>propri.at('  expression  of 
the  feeling  of  admiration  and  regard  cherislied  by 
the  corps  for  the  accomplished  arti-t  undi*r  whose 
guidance  they  have  won  so  many  artistic  tri- 
umphs. 


TriK  FosTKR  run,  an  amateur  choir  of  mixed 
vf>ices  to  the  number  of  forty  or  more,  has  just  com- 
pleted its  eighth  season.  Its  pectdiar  mission,  and 
a  commendable  one  for  at  least  one  choral  societ}' 
amon^  the  many,  seems  to  be  the  study  of  new 
works,  which  are  performed  in  several  concerts  ev- 
ery seasrm,  with  pianoforte  accompaidment,  in  halls 
of  moderate  size,  before  audiences  of  invited  friends. 
There  is  a  modest  air  of  privacy  about  it ;  the  pro- 
grammes do  not  give  the  names  of  the  S(do  singers, 
nor  even  of  the  accomjilished  conductor,  Mr.  Okorgk 
E.  Whiting,  who  jiresides  with  marked  ability  at 
the  piaiu),  and  who  has  composed  for  the  use  of  the 
Club  some  quite  elaborate  and  interesting  works, 
with  graphic  and  ornate  accompaniments. 

Three  concerts  have  been  given  during  the  past 
season,  of  which  the  second  was  devoted  to  (Jade's 
"  Kalanus,"  a  dramatic  poem  relating  to  Alexander 
in  India,  and  in  which  choruses  of  Creeks  and  In- 
dians are  strikingly  contrasted  ;  it  w:is  sung  here 
for  the  first  time,  and  we  regret  that  we  had  not  the 
opportunity  to  hear  it.  On  Thursday  evening.  May 
2.1,  two  Cantatas,  which  we  understaml  the  Foster 
Club  has  given  once  fiefore,  but  new  to  us,  were 
•ung  in  Mechanics  Hall.  The  first,  by  Mr.  Whit- 
ing, is  called  "  Dream  I'ictures."  A  poem  of  ei^ht 
sixdine  .stanzas,  of  much  beauty.  di«cribes  the  flit- 
ting smiles  and  sh.adows,  and  the  shifting  pictures 
iT  a  sleeping  maiden's  dream  ;  she  "wanders  alone 
'mid  fragrant  bowers;"  the  scene  is  changed  to  a 
brilliant  ball  ;  then  the  Ve.sper  hell  and  a  religious 
ecstasy  ;  then  tlie  sweet  guitar  "  'luid  orange  groves 
and  citron  trees;  "  then  the  liatlle  fieM,  an~d  as  she 
is  filled  with  terror  for  '.he  fate   of  hei-    hero   luver. 


she  wakes,  to  find  it  fortunately  all  a  dream.  Here 
are  themes  for  a  fine  series  of  contrasted  musical 
effects,  and  Mr.  Whiting  seems  to  have  used  them 
to  advantage,  althougli  we  thought  the  strong 
wings  of  his  inspiration  rather  droojied  toward  the 
end.  It  is  mostly  chorus,  with  some  graceful  sf)los 
for  Soprano  and  Alto  {Miss  Ita  Welsh),  ivhich  were 
well  sung.  The  composition  is  nielodifuis,  some- 
times in  a  delicate  vein  which  recalls  Schumann's 
"  Paradise  and  the  Peri."  the  choruses  well  woven, 
and  the  fluent,  highly  figurative  accompaniment  is 
pleasingly  descriptive. 

The  secimd  Cantata  was  much  longer, — Mr.  .bdin 
Francis  Barnett's  setting  of  the  weird  "  .\ncient 
Mariner."  by  Coleridge,  entire.  The  work  has  made 
its  mark  in  England.  If  n^'t  to  be  measured  with 
similar  works  by  Menrlelssohn.  Schumann,  or  tlade, 
it  shows  a  culture  iudnied  with  these  influences, 
well  trained  musicianship  anil  mastery  of  form,  a 
refined  poetic  sen«e.  and  frequent  marks  of  fresh 
invention.  Indeed  the  sfiiiit,  the  strange  fascina- 
tion of  the  modern  antique  ballad  are  well  repro- 
duced in  music,  bating  here  and  there  some  level 
and  comparatively  commonplace  passages.  Mostof 
the  (dioruses  are  efl^ective  and  ver\'  graphic;  some 
are  truly  pathetic  and  ftdl  of  beauty  ;  one  of  them, 
in  light,  fairy  Scherzo  stjde,  happily  expresses  the 
lines  : 

About,  about,  in  reed  and  route, 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night  ; 
The  w.ater,  like  a  witch's  oils, 
Ilurnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white. 
Another  gives  a  viviil  jiicture  of: 

The  u]ipcr  nir  burst  into  life  ! 
And  a  hundred  li."e  flags  sheen. 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about  ! 
And  to  and  fro.  and  in  and  ovlt. 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 
And  there  is  exquisite  beauty  in  thi'  Soprano  solo 
with    female   chorus,   to  the  words  :   "  This  seraph 
band,  each  waved  his  hand,"  etc. 

The  choruses  w(>re  sung  with  life,  precision  and 
fine  light  and  slunlo.  and  so  were  the  s«do«.  The 
fi-esh,  <dear,  brilliant,  true  sopranoof  .Miss  Lilian  I-'., 
i^orton,-  a  voice  and  talent  ftdl  of  pi-omise — made 
a  rare  sensation.  Miss  Ita  Welsh,  Mr.  Allen  .\. 
Brown,  and  Mr.  T)a\id  W.  Loring  comtdete  1  the 
quartet  of  soloists,  atid  sang  their  parts  like  aitists. 
Mr.  Whiting  jilayed  the  exacting  accompaniments 
with  masterly  ease  and  grace,  while  he  conducted 
the  entire  performance. 


AVk  were  sm-ry  not  to  be  able  to  avail  ourselves 
of  tlie  invitation  of  the  ladies  comoosing  the  new 
"  CriiiM  Qi.\nTKTTK" — Miss  .\rimE  WnrsvKRV,  Mrs. 
,1.  W.  Wkstos,  Mrs.  ,1.  H.  Loii;  and  Mrs.  II.  E. 
S.\wvKR. — who,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  li.  J. 
L.ixo.  gave  n  reception  to  their  friends  at  the  Dea- 
con House  on  Wednesday  (vening.  May  .31.  Wo 
hear  their  singing  warmly  praised.  The  Glohc 
says : 

This  quartette,  wddch  has  recently  been  formed 
in  Boston,  must  af  once  take  a  high  po-iiion.  in  our 
musical  circles.  Mrs.  Long,  after  a  retirement  of 
several  years,  will  bring  back  to  the  concert  room 
the  style  and  grace  of  an  accomplished  artiste,  wdiieh 
always  charmed  her  many  friends.  Mrs.  Weston, 
with  her  rich  voice,  her  culture  and  experience,  is 
alw.iys  ft  great  attraction.  Mrs.  .Sawyer  lias 
achieved  great  success  in  the  concert  room  and  ora- 
torio, and  certainly  is  not  surpassed  as  a  cont:-aIto 
by  any  among  us,  while  Miss  Whinnery.  though  not 
long  a  resident  here,  has  already  established  herself 
in  favor  by  her  fine,  pure  soprano  voice  and  her  cul- 
tivated taste.  A  quartette  of  ladies  is  a  new  feature 
in  our  musical  world,  and  is  likely  to  attract  consid- 
erable interest  from  this  fact,  while  the  acknowl- 
edged talent  and  culture  of  the  artistes  who  compose 
it  will  insure  the  favor  of  the  public. 


Miss  An-vie  LonsEC.\Ry.  laden  with  laurels  from 
St.  Petersbnrg,  had  come  home  for  brief  vacation  ; 
Miss  CI..MH  Louise  Kellogg,  in  the  bloom  of  re- 
newed youth  and  in  better  voice  than  ever,  was 
hovering  not  far  ofT:  our  old  friend  Bricnoli,  like 
one  risen  from  the  dead,  was  ready  for  the  vocal 
fray  again  ;  a  new  pianist,  who  had  been  praised 
among  the  foremost  in  Berlin,  Mr.  William  II.  Smfr 
woon.  had  returned  to  Ids  native  America  with  his 
yiianist  Boston  bride;  and  .Mr.  Listemos.  with  his 
Boston  Philharmonic  Club,  had  come  in  si;rhi  ng.ain 
after  long  concert  wanderings  in  the  West  ;  and  of 
course  the  warder  of  the  .Music  Hall  observatory, 
most  watchful  of  star  gaters  under  this  portion  of 
the  musical  firmament,  was  quick  to  note  the   fortu- 


nate conjunction  and  seize  time  by  the  forelock. 
Hence  the  announcement  of  a  Grand  Concert  and 
Matiniie  for  Friday  evening.  .lune  2,  and  .Saturday 
afternoon,  June  .3.  On  both  occasions  the  Music 
Hall  was  well  filled.  Each  and  all  were  successful, 
encores  were  plentiful,  everybody  had  his  money's 
worth,  and  Peck  was  smiling. 

The  two  ladies  wjre  welcomed  with  great  warmth, 
especially  the  last  coiner  back.  Miss  (.'ary.  They 
sang  some  of  their  more  hacknied  operatic  pieces, 
such  as  served  to  show  that  their  tuneful  organs, 
and  their  facile,  fluent  execution,  and  their  style 
and  all  their  vocal  arts  were  still  in  perfect  preser- 
vation, and  even  Letter  than  before, —  and  a  few 
sentimental  hall.iil.s.  Mi«s  Kellogg's  selections  were  : 
"  Ah,  fors  e  lui"  from  the  Trnrinfa.  the  Mad  Scene 
from  Lurid,  two  duets  with  Brignoli  (.\rditi*s  "Una 
Nolte  a  Venezia,"  and  "  Parigi,  o  cara  "  from  the 
Travintn),  Sullivan's  "  Let  me  dream  again,"  etc. 
Miss  Cary  gave  :  "  Pieta,  pieta  "  from  Lc  Prophi'tr, 
Mignon's  Uomanza  ("ICnows't  thou  the  laud  ")  Iiy  A. 
Tluimas.  and  for  ballads.  Sullivan's  "Looking  back," 
Marston's  "  Tender  ami  true  ;  "  and  each  sang  other 
ballads  when  recalled.  It  is  needless  to  tell  with 
what  ci^msunimate  art  the  fav^irito  Sojirano  and 
Contrilto  both  sang;  we  had  them  at  their  best, 
and  the  a])jilause  was  without  stint. — Sig.  Brignoli, 
only  a  few  weeks  since  prostrate  with  a  very  serious 
illness,  looked  a  little  pale  and  nervous,  but  his  voice, 
widl  husbanded,  showed  much  of  its  old  power  and 
nearly  all  of  its  old  sweetness  ;  and  with  his  sound 
Italian  method  and  sensitive  ex['ression  he  sang  so 
as  to  be  heartily  applauded:  "  M'appari  "  from 
^f^trth<l  ;  Balfe's  "  T'ome  into  the  garden,  Maud,"  in 
not  very  bad  English  ;  "  In  terra  ci  divisern,"  by 
Mercadante;  Ilatton's  "  (iood  Bve,  Sweetheart," 
besides  the  I)uo3  with  Miss  Kellogg. 

Mr.  Sherwood  made  a  decided  mark  at  once  ;  first 
in  Schubert's  "  Wanderer"  Eantaisie,  op.  15_  as  ar- 
ranged by  Liszt,  very  efTectively.  for  two  ]iianos, 
his  wife  (formerly  Miss  Mary  X.  Fay^  playing  the 
second.  In  this  lie  showed  a  remarkably  lifesomc 
and  elastic  touch  ;  strong,  clear,  brilliant,  and  vet 
s.Misitive,  refined  to  all  the  subtile  delicacies  an  1  nu- 
ances of  expression.  His  technique  is  of  the  finest 
we  have  heard  in  any  of  less  note  than  the  Iluhin- 
steins  and  Huelows  ;  and  there  is  a  certain  winnin"- 
individuality  about  his  play  and  his  interpretation, 
which  we  know  not  how  to  describe.  Clearly  he  is 
in  earnest  ;  and  he  showed  it  not  only  in  tlie  ren- 
dering of  tills  piece  and  the  Liszt  transcription  of 
the  gieat  Bach  Organ  Fantaisie  and  Fugue  in  fl- 
minor;  but  also  in  his  smaller  pieces,  which  includ- 
ed a  Concert  Etude  (  W'thlfurdimrhfu)  by  Liszt  ;  a 
clever  C.ipriccio  of  his  own  ;  a  Novelette  in  E  major. 
Nil.  7  of  Op.  2.".,  by  ('hopin  ;  and  a  very  diftlcult  and' 
brilliant  Octave  Study,  in  V.  flat,  by  his  master  Kul- 
lak. 

Each  concert  was  opened  and  closed  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Club,  wh:i  played  with  beautiful  precision 
and  expression  the  .\llegro  and  .\llegretto  .Scherz- 
ando  of  Beethoven's  (iuartet  in  C  minor,  from  op, 
IS;  the  Finale  from  a  Quintet  in  C  by  Svendsen, 
op.  ,"i  ;  the  ever  welcome  Allegro  anil  wonderful 
Adagio  from  Mendelss,,hirs  B  flat  Quintet,  and  the 
Presto  Finale  from  the  Beethoven  Quintet  in  C.  All 
very  well,  and  admirably  played,  could  we  have  on- 
ly heard  it  in  a  smaller  room  ;  but  in  that  vast  Mu- 
sic Hall,  too  tantalizing  and  absurd! — There  were 
instrumental  solos  also.  Mr.  Li.stem.vxx  played  the 
"  Devil's  .Sonata,"  by  Tartini,  in  his  masteidv  and 
faultless  manner,  bringing  out  all  the  beauty  and 
the  nervous  accent  and  the  quaintness  of  the  old 
Italian  violin  school  ;  also  a  Hungarian  Fantasia  by- 
Ernst;  Mr.  Bei.z  made  his  French  Horn  si,irf  Schu- 
bert's "  Am  Meere  "  and  a  Song  without  Words  by 
Mend:'lssohn  ;  and  Mr.  ILinxDEOEX  did  full  justice 
to  a  Concerto  for  the  vi(doncello  by  Servais. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  was  held  May  2tUh.  C.  C.  Perkins,  "the 
president,  occupied  the  chair,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  Parker  Browne.  M.  Grant  Daniell  was  chosen 
temporary  secretary.  The  librarian  reported  that 
there  had  been  added  to  the  library  during  the 
year  lOi)  pianoforte  chorus  scores  of  tiie  "Messiah," 
and  some  orchestral  music.  He  also  ])resented  a 
tabulated  list  of  the  works  performed  by  the  society 
from  December  25,  1S15,  to  .\pril  Itt.  ISTtJ. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  George  W.  Palmer,  reported 
that  the  receipts  for  the  year,  had  been  $10.2Gl.rio. 
Included  among  tlv  items  were  the  following: 
From  the  "Messiah,"  S862fl..'if; ;  from  the  "Crea- 
tion," .Sa030.25;   from  the  Passion  music,  -S1214.50; 
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portion  of  tlip  Tilicn.s  concert..  :SiH24..'i7 ;  from 
Jo<Iiun.  $1074. ■'lO.  Tlic  Dcoru'ral  cxocns'-i^.  iiiclii'Iins^ 
(lifi  rent,  of  flic  htill.  etr..  were  ;5;3O73.0t.  niirl  tlit-cx- 
piMises  of  tlio  concerts  Iiiwc  ii^'cd  up  the  rcrnriitnlcr 
of  thf  nuMMots,  Icxv'ln  r  i\  bilanco  of  §51.22  in  Mi" 
ti'ciiMnrv.  ThtMndo'ttciInn^s  iias  been  reduced,  how 
ever,  fro-n  :B2750t.o  ^2<>0(). 

Mr.  Pjilrni-r.  who  is  nlsio  cliiiirmin  of  the  cximin- 
\n-x  coinmittcp.  rep;irkMl  thit  172  c;in  Iid:itt'S  fop 
niemhcr-ihip  hnd  hecn  cxntnined.  of  whidi  number 
80  had  been  received  and  92  rejected.  Of  tlio.^e  re 
Ci-ived  25  were  sopranos,  26  nlto«,  10  lenors  nnd  19 
bnf*sof). 

The  president  m.ide  n  brief  nfldres^  in  the  nature 
o*"  a  report.  He  sujfireKtiMl  that  it  wmiM  be  a  ^-nod 
pbm  to  iiave  a  librui  y  room,  wlicre  t)ie  music  cmdd 
bi*  Ue]»t,  nnd  of  sufficient  eize  to  be  a  pl'-a^ant  place 
of  re-^ort  tor  the  member-*;  and  tliat.  a  donitle  quar- 
tet of  the  l>e-it  .*inxer.^  in  the  socictv  slioidd  be  se- 
lecteil  to  examine  music  and  report  uprm  iti^  merits 
to  tile  socit'ty.  He  reported  tliht  thirtv  reliearsaU 
had  been  ludd,  at  .vhicdi  the  averacje  attendance  wii-a 
340  person'^,  and  tliat  six  concerts  had  bi-cn  ixiven, 
at  which  the  avera-jie  attendance  win  475.  He  also 
siinrrre^ted  that  a  musical  festival  be  held  this  year, 
and  this  su'j^'estion  was  received  with  applause. 
He  took  the  ripportu'dtv  to  present  to  tlie  society 
t\vr>  lar^-e  folio  volume<  of  the  llaedel  editi-m  of  tlie 
Mes-Jinh.  anr)  he  uri::ed  upon  tlie  meodiers  the 
importance  of  more  frequent  donations  of  such  a 
character. 

The  thanks  of  the  society  were  extended  to  bim 
for  his  trift. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  proceede  1  witli. 
and  resitlteil  as  fol'ows:  Pre-^ident,  C.  C.  Perkiiis  ; 
vice-oresi<lent,  (Jeor^re  II.  Ohickerinii- ;  secrelarv, 
A.  P.  lirowne;  librarian.  J.  II.  Stiektiey  ;  treasnrer, 
Oeorire  W.  Palmer;  direei4)rfl.  J.  S.  Sawver,  R. 
Beeebinjr.  F.  II.  Jenks.  W.  F.  Bradburv."  U.  E, 
Daniell,  A.  H.  AVilson,  G.  T.  Brown  and  J.  D.  An- 
drews. 

Mr.  John  A.  Nowell  called  the  attention  of  the 
society  to  the  presence  in  the  meetinij  of  Mr.  B.  B. 
Davis  of  Brookline,  who  bad  attended  reoularlv 
sixty  annual  meetinijs,  Mr.  Davis  responded 
brietly.  testifying:  to  the  ereat  jjood  he  h.id  received 
from  his  C'»nnection  with  the  society  and  ))artici- 
pation  in  the  noble  thou^lits  and  words  of  t!ie  ora- 
torios. 

There  was  a  Ions;  discussion  on  the  advisability 
of  layini;  an  asscsssment  upon  the  members  of  the 
society  tc»  pay  off  the  debt.  A  nioticm  to  make  the 
assessment  seven  (hdlars  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  21 
to  3t,  and  it  was  then  voted  to  assess  five  dollar.^ 
on  eacli  member.      A  m<ition  to  reconsider  was  lost. 

Tiie  consideration  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  constitution  was  postponed,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed.— AJverdstr. 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

The  following  is  a  li^t  ot  the  works  performed  from 
Decemher  25  1815,  to  April  16,  1876,  prepared  by  the  Li- 
brari  ^n  of  the  Society  for  preseniation  at  the  annual 
meeting,  May  29.  187G:— 


NAME.               CO.MPOSER. 

FIRST  TIME, 

NO. 

LAST  TIME. 

Miscpllnneous.          

Dec. 

V>, 

181.5 

18(1 

Mays,  1874 

Mefwiah H;mriol 

Dee. 

■a 

1KIS 

(■.5 

Dec.  25.  1875 

Cre.-ition H.^iydn 

Feb. 

Hi, 

1819 

69 

Dec.  2C,  1875 

UeltiiiKeiiTe 

Deum Handel 

Apl. 

1, 



3 

Mch.  1,  1862 

Thp  Interces- 

sion  M  P.King 

Jan. 

2.1, 

182.5 

1 

M:issI!-fl..t..Haviln 

Jan. 

2,'j 

1829 

5 

Feb.  2,  1894 

M;l93C-flat.. Mozart 

AiJ. 

11, 

1 

Miiss liuhler 

Dee. 

i:>, 



2 

Mch.27,1831 

Moiintof  Olives, 

(Enceili)..  Beethoven 
David. S.  NeuUcmir 

Dee 

22 

1833 

6 

Feb.  27,1853 

Fell 

SH 

1830 

57 

Apl.  10,  1859 

Remission  of 

Sin  C.  E.  norn 

Oct. 

2, 



1 

Hvnm  of  the 

Ni^ht R  Neukomm  Oct 

1, 

1S37 

2 

Apl  23, 1813 

MnniitSinn.S.  Neuliomm  0;.-t 

4, 

1840 

7 

Aug.  21,1841 

The  L:ist  Judg- 

ment  L.Ppohr 

Mch 

.■20 

1842 

8 

Mch. 17,1844 

Sdnt  I'aul.  Mendelssohn 

Jan 

22 

1S43 

9 

Dec.  27, 1874 

Transient  and 

Erernal.  ..KomhcrK 

Apl 

23, 



5 

Dec,  15, 1.844 

8tali.-\t  Mater.  Itos.iini 

Fell. 

2li, 
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Apl.  12,  1878 

Sain-;on..     .H;(ndel 

Jan. 

21', 

1815 

32 

May  5    18i;8 

Moses  in  Ei^vpt.  Rossini 

Dec. 

21, 

45 

Feb.  20, 1838 

Judas  Macca- 

I.KUS Handel 

Dec, 

l.l 

1847 

15 

May  5,  1874 

Elijah Mendelssohn  Fell 

13 

1848 

40 

Nov.  8,  1875 

The  MarrsTS.Donizetti 

Dec 

16 

1849 

7 

Jan.  27, 1850 

The  Ninth  Sym- 

phony ...iieethoven 

Apl. 

2 

1853 

5 

May  6.  1S74 

Solomon — Handel 

Nov 

IS 

18.55 

3 

Dec.  9,  l-'.IS 

Requiem  Mass.  Mozart 

Jan. 

IS, 

1857 

2 

Mcll.29.1857 

Eli M.  Coata 

Feh 

15 



4 

Nov.  27,1834 

Hvnm  of 

Praise Mendelssohn 

Apl 

10 

IR.iS 

12 

Apl.  12,1876 

Israel   in 

E"-vpt Handel 

Feb 

U 

1859 

4 

Jun.  24,1872 

Ode  on  St.  Ce- 

cilia's Day. Handel 

Nov 

.28 

1SC3 

2 

Dee.  C,  18C3 

Festu'*l  Ov- 

erMir- ....  O    Xirolni  Mnv  5.1.  1^-5 

P.-iilin  XI.ir.ATrii'lels.sohn  M   v  l.'f.  l^W 

,I"i)Iittn       .  It  in  iel  K-li    17,  l'*(",7 

P'^'ImXcv   Men  lel-Hohn  Mav    5.  isr.^ 

N;i'unni  ..,M  Co^ta  Mch  27,18!'.0 
The  Womfinof 

ftunirii..W.  S  Bennett  M«y  13, 1871 
Henr    my 

I'r.iver, . .  .Men-U-ls^olin  Mav    7.  1874 

Chri'itii'i  . . .  Meii'lelssohn  Mny    7 

P«nlniXI,VI.D.  IJuck  M;iy    7, 

The  rriM'oil 

Mn-ic    Sr. 

M  'tMiew-.naeh 

Pt    peter T.  K.  Paino 

The  Me.son9,H:iv.ln 
Joshua Handel 


-     May  9,  1^71 
2     Dec.  20,1869 


Apl.  0,  1876 


Mnv    8, 

>»:,V    •». 

Apl.  28,  1875         1  

Apl.  16,  187G        1  

This  enumeration  does  not  include  performances 
where  only  a  portion  of  nn  orator'o  was  performed. 
r*revions  to  the  pro  luction  in  a  coiuple*e  form  of  The 
MfS'iiith  and  The  Cretition,  anrl  The  P.intion  .^/usir,  parts 
of  e:K'h  werk  had  been  sunfj.  The  tirst  part  of  Elijah 
was  aKo  civeu  at  one  of  the  concerts  duriii<];  the  Beetlio- 
ven  Fesrival,  in  New  York,  June  1870.  The  Miseellane- 
ous  Coneerts  inelude  rhe  above  performances,  but  do 
not  include  those  in  which  the  society  fnrnied  a  i>irt 
oidy  of  tlie  choir.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  concert^  of 
the  Iwo  Jnliitpes  in  Boston— excepting;  that  at  which 
Israel  h)  Eij'/pt  wns  given— an  I  most  of  the  coneerts  of 
the  Beethoven  Fesiiv;il  in  Xew  York.  It  appears  from 
the  table  that  the  soclery  has  brought,  out  durin-^  its 
sixty-one  seasons  forty-one  importnnt  ehoral  works,  of 
which  there  were  few  that  hid  i)rev'onsly  been  sunji  in 
Boston  or  even  in  the  United  States.  The  fol'owing 
table  shows  the  number  of  performnnces  civen  each 
year  from  December  25, 1815,  up  to  April  16,  1876:— 


YE  \U. 

NO. 

YKAR. 

NO. 

YKAR. 

NO 

1815... 

...    1 

18.36    .. 

...16 

18.56... 

...   6 

lap;  .. 

.  . .   2 

18,17... 

...15 

1857  .. 

.  ..11 

1817... 

...  6 

18.3R  .. 

...11 

18.58  ,. 

...9 

1S18 

...   9 
...   6 

18.39 

,     17 

18.59.. 
1860... 

7 

1819... 

1840... 

...19 

...  1 

1820... 

...   6 

1841... 

...16 

1861 . . . 

...    5 

1821 . . 

...   8 

1842... 

..  15 

1862... 

...   B 

1822... 

...   8 

1843... 

...18 

lSft3... 

...5 

1823... 

...   5 

1844... 

...18 

1864 . . . 

..   6 

I. 824  ., 

...   6 

1.845... 

...20 

1865... 

...13 

1825... 

.    .   4 

1846... 

...23 

1866  .. 

..   4 

1826  .. 

...   5 

1847.. . 

...14 

1867... 

..   8 

1827... 

...  4 

1843  .. 

..19 

186«... 

..15 

1.828  .. 

...  4 

1349... 

...10 

1869... 

..  6 

1829  . 

...   6 

1S.50... 

...   8 

1870... 

..  6 

is:in... 

...  6 

1.8,51... 

...11 

1871... 

..16 

1831... 

...6 

1SS3,.. 

...   9 

1872 .. . 

..   4 

1S.T2... 

...   8 

18.53... 

..12 

1873... 

..  7 

1813  .. 

...14 

18.54  .. 

..14 

1874     . 

..13 

].S.-!4  .. 

...17 

1855.., 

..11 

1875... 

..    6 

18X1... 

...13 

1876... 

..  3 

The  concert  given  April   16,  1S76— on  which  o  casion 
Handel's  Joshua  was  brouiiht  out— was  the  live  hundred 
and  ninely-third  conceit  of  the  society.    The  concerts 
were  given  in  the  following  places: 
Stone  Chapel,  No.  1  to  7,  inclusive,  Dec.  25, 1815.  to  April 

8,  181T. 
First  Church  and  Channcey-plice,  Xo.  8,  July  5,  1817. 
Boylston   Hall,  No.  9  to  109,  inclusive,  March  20,  1818,  to 

Nov.  3,  1819. 
Melo  'eon.  No.  20  to  396,  incUisive,  Dec.  29,  1839,  to  April 

4.  1^52. 
Music  Hal),  No.  397  to  593,  inclusive,  Nov.  20, 1S52,  to  April 

16,  1S76. 
Inrludfd  in  this  last  interval  are  a  few  concerts  given 
in  other  halts.  Be>*ides  the  two  Peace  .Tubilecs  and  the 
Beethoven  Festival— already  referred  to — the  society 
took  part  in  the  opening  ceremonies  at  the  Ciystal 
Palace,  New  York,  18.54,  and  in  a  series  of  concerts  in 
conjunction  with  Thomas's  orchestra,  at  Steinway  Hall, 
1873. 


MozAHT  Complete  —Messrs.  Bieitkcpf  &  Hrirtel,  the 
eminent  mu.sic  publishers  of  Leipzig  have  it-sued  a  pros- 
pectus of  an  undertaking  which  can  only  lie  described 
as  coloss  il.  Tliis  is  noihing  less  than  the  publication 
of  a  uniform  edition  of  the  entire  works  of  Moz  rt,  at 
least  one-third  of  which  exist  at  present  oidy  in  manu- 
script. Some  idea  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the  work 
may  he  formed  from  the  f.ict  that  the  list  of  composi- 
tions givL-n  in  the  prospectus  comprises  15  masse-,  38 lit- 
anies, vespers,  offertories  and  othei"  sm:ill  sacred  pieces, 
21  opera*,  56  pieces  of  vocal  music  (toncert  airs,  etc.), 
with  orchestriil  accompaniment,  59  songs  with  piano, 
and  canons,  41  symphonies,  77  orchestral  works  of  other 
classes,  49  concertos  49  quintets  and  quartets,  118  piano- 
forte pieces  with  and  without  accompaniment,  aud  17 
sonatas  for  organ  with  instruments—in  all  540  works. 
This  is  not  only  more  th:in  double  the  number  of  pieces 
contained  in  the  complete  edition  of  Beethoven,  pub- 
lislied  by  the  same  firm  some  ten  years  since,  but  there 
is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  ext.msl\e  works;  the 
wiiole  C'dlection  will  probably  fill  seventy  or  eighty  vol- 
umes! In  f<i;  m  It  \v;]l  be  similar  to  the  eilitiou  just  re- 
ferred to,  and  to  thtt  of  .Meudels-ohn  new  m  the  course 
of  publioatiou,  and  it  wdl  be  issued  at  the  same  very 
moderate  price— about  seven  cents  per  sheet. 


<^pcti;tl    Ilotitc,';. 

DKSCUIPTIVE   r.IRT  OF  THK 

PultlUlicMl  Itr  4»livrr  Ikltxon  dc  Co. 

>-^« 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Acoompaniment. 

If  in  thy  Heart  1  bear  a  Part.    D.  3.  d  to  e, 

AM.  30 
"  For  pucli  trn«tintr  Inve  a«  mine, 
'rh()n  wilt  not  8.iy  me  nny." 
HaR  the  customary  elegance  of  Alifs  melodies. 
Letter  from  Cousin  Mary  to  Cousin  Frefl.  G. 

2.  (I  to  E.  Lerocq.  -30 

"  .Mark  this!    'T  is  no  affair  of  mine." 
A  neat  little  musical  French  letter,  gracefully 
"  noted  " 

New  Year's  Cliirars.     C.  .3.  fU->F.    Wrlghton.  Z") 
"  o  the  inn'i'eal.  «weet  rlanior. 
Of  the  New  Year'.s  cliiines  acain." 
An   orr.'tsional    "  rnn  "  imitates  the  bells,  and 
render.*  it  a  iroo.i  imitative  S'>nj^. 

Norali's  Mcssa.sre.       G.  3    rl  to  E.     lienedict.  35 
".\li,  surely  thou  wilt  not  forsake  me, 
Koi-  stea:  from  my  life  all  its  li^^lit.  * 
Quite  pathetic. 
Gentle  Zepljyr,     (Placido  Zeffirctto).     F.  .3. 

d  to  F,  Gloter.  30 

'*  niuli  elie  sei  BO^piro  '' 
**  Say  thon'rt  sonie  lover's  sijrhinp;." 
A  pleasiuT  Enc:lish-Ualian  song,  whicli  h.aa  the 
merit  of  being  eaS'Iv  snng. 

The  Kiss  of  a  Little  Child,     C.  2,  c  to  n, 

JIulMi.  30 
*'  Ti'ke  til"  first  fresh  scent  of  Ih**  violet  ^vi]d, 
ThatV  k'ssed  by  the  morning  dew." 
A  charmingly  sweet  opera  song. 

Sing,  little  Bird.     A  minor.     4.     c  to  F. 

Eichherg.  30 
"  Dance,  littJe  child,  O  •  hild, 
While  sweet  the  small  binls  sing." 
Words  I  y  rdia  Thaster.    A  irem  of  a  "^ong,  so 
P'-atlv  coiirri  erl  th.it  it  reminds  one  of  Robert 
Franz's  productions. 

Keenina;  Step  toirether.  ^^aroll  for  Reform 
Cliite,  Solo  and  Clo.  A.  2.  EtoF.  Locke.  30 
*' Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Btrilic  ev'iy  jayons  key ! 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  pledgt.-  h.is  made  lis  free." 
The  music  makes  a  jirrf-.^ct  vocal  juarch,  and  is 
thtT'-fote  quite  appropriate  for  many  occasions 
in  the  grand  temperance  movement,  now  in  pro- 
gress. 

Instrumental. 

Centenniil  Gilop.    C.  2. 
Centi-nnial  Waltzes,     3, 
Manila  Washington  Waltzes.    3. 
Martha  Washiiifrton  March. 
Wash  n£;ton's  (Old)        "        G.  2. 
Wa.^hinstoii's  (New)       "        UA,  3. 
Horticultural  March.  A.  2. 

MaclMuery  "  G.  2. 

Brazilian  (or  Dom  Pedro)  March. 


Memorial    Slarch. 
Asiioultural     " 
Centrniiial        " 
Ceutenuial  Polka. 


C.  2. 


Snlan. 

Flier/e. 

Aronxon. 

Mack. 

Arnnxon. 
Hack. 

C.    2, 

ilavlath 
ilack. 


F.  3. 


liaumfelder. 


40 
7-5 
7.5 
50 

40 

m 

oO 
50 

40 
SO 
.50 
50 
40 


Here  is  a  brilliant  collecli -n  of  "  centennials,'' 
all  with  very  handsome  i'lustrated  title  pages, 
those  with  the  Centennial  Hudilings  ha\inLr  per- 
haps the  best  pictures  of  the  kind  published. 
And  the  music  is  all  good, 

Menuet.     From  Lachner.  B  minor  and 

major.  5.  Prraho. 

An  elegant,  crisp,  precise  piece.  A  true  Minuet 
Belongs  to  t*crabo's  •*  19  Selections."  . 

Petite  Maiie.     (Little Bride).     Lanciers.     3. 

Aron-ion. 
Containing  the  pretty  airs  of  an  Opera  Boeuffe 
of  the  above  title. 


Stray  Suubeam. 


F.     3. 


Cloy. 


So  it  seems  that  stray  sunbeams  are  in  the  key 
of  F.  For  this  is  a  true  sunbeam  of  a  i)iece.  and 
worthy  of  the  author  of  the  "Northern  I*earl." 

Princess  Wunderhold.        4  hands.     C.   3. 

Biehl. 

Also  composed  for  2  hands,  and  Is  a  neat  and 
t.aliing  piece. 


60 

40 
35 

75 


AUBREvi-^TioNS.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
front  I  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
IV,,  etc.  .\  lar^e  Roinan  b-tter  maVks  the  lr>\vest  arc!  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  be- 
low or  above  the  stafT.  Thus:  •' C  5,  c  to  E"  means 
"  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter,  c  on  the  added 
hne  below,  highest  letter,  E  ou  the  4th  space. 


Sabbath   School   Song   Books. 


Although  not  the  newest,  the 
following  have  a  good  reputation, 
have  had  a  good  measure  of  suc- 
cess, and  ara,  of  course,  new  to 
those  who  have  never  used  them. 

Sparkling  Rubies. 

Br  ASA  UULIm    3i  cts. 

Truly  sparkling, crisp,  bright  and 
taking  son)»8  throughout. 


Glad  Tidings. 

BY  L  0.  EMERSON  AND 

L.  B.  STARKWEATHER. 

Price  3i  Cants. 

A   wide-awako    book    by    wcUr 
known  composers. 

Silver  Wings. 

BT  0.  0,  00N7TSSE.   Pnu  35  eta. 

Silver  sweet  melodies  in  eicel- 
lent  taste. 


The  Casket. 

TWO  VOLS.  IN  ONE.    PRICE  45  GTS, 

BY    ASA    UCI.!.. 

Short,  bright  tunes  and  hymns, 
a  great  deal  of  music  for  the 
money. 

tIe  iif  er  of  life. 

Bj  H.  S.  Perkins 

and  77.  V7.  Bentley. 

PRICE    35    CENTS. 

The  RrVBR  of  Life  has  been 
thoroughly  announced,  .ind  veiy 
extensively  used,  and  may  noTv 
safely  retire  to  the  second  place 
in  our  descriptive  notices. 

The  book,  however,  is  .as  pood 
as  ever,  has  a  remarkable  variety 
of  good  songs  by  some  40  well- 
known  authors,  and  may  with 
great  justice  claim  to  be  inferior 
to  none  that  have  appeared. 

Morning  Stars. 

J.  V.  BLAKE.         35  Cents. 

Designed  especially  for  Liberal 
religious  organizations. 

The  above  are  all  well  worth 
examining,  and  where  not  used 
in  a  school  «ro  "  handy  "  to  pos- 
sess, as  many  attractive  songs 
for  solos,  Ac,  maybe  taken  from 
them. 


By  H.  S.  and  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

Price  35  cts.  in  Boards.      30  cts.  in  Paper,  and  $30.00  per 
hundred  in  Boards. 

The  Picture  Title  of  this  new  treasury  of  cliildran's  sacred  songs  is  quito  sug- 
gestive. We  see  before  us  the  wide  expanse  of  a  noble  river,  evidently  clear  as 
crystal,  and  proceeding  out  of  the  mountain  land.  On  those  everlasting  hills 
rests  the  full  radiance  of  the  sun,  and  iu  the  bright  distance  wo  may  imagine  all 
kinds  of  beautiful  and  glorious  things. 

Although  much  has  been  said  against  the  present  stylo  of  Sabbath  School 
music,  the  following  statements  are  manifestly  true. 

1st.  Sabbath  School  Songsmust  be  simple,  how  else  can  average  sabbath  school 
scholars  sing  them  ? 

Sabbath  School  Songs  must  (generally)  be  bright,  cheerful,  and  of  quick  move- 
ment. This  is  a  matter  of  experience.  Young  singers  soon  tiro  »(  .mything 
else.  Musical  taste  has  to  yroio  toai)preciatacla.ssicaJ,  choral  mutic.  By  feeding 
a  simple,  elementary  taste,  we  interpose  no  obstacle  in  tlie  way  »f  tkis  growth. 
It  may  be  .added  that  young  singers,  like  older  ones,  soon  tire  of  eveii  a  well 
constructed  book;  and  frequently  need  a  new  one.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation, even  of  thankfulness,  that  publishers  are  thus  induced  to  fill  the  maiket 
with  their  frequent  editions  of  pure,  fresh,  cheerful  sacred  songs. 

It  is  worth  while  to  say,  also,  that  the  "trash"  inSunday  School  SoMgs  is  most- 
ly (jliminated.    Such  effusions  as 

"  Give  a  boy  a  jacket, 
To  keep  him  from  tho  eold," 
have  mostly  sunk  below  the  surface. 


Wliich  may  ba  performed  by 
the  older  members  of  a  Sabbath 
School.  Music  Is  not  difUcult, 
stories  are  Bible  Stories,  and 
when  given  in  costume,  the  effect 
of  the  spectacle  presented  is 
remarkably  beuBtiful. 


Specimen  lines  from  hjrmns  in  the  SniKiso  BiTSB. 
"  Beautiful  vale  of  rest ! 
No  tempest  fierce  shall  ever  roar. 
No  storms  shall  beat  upon  thy  shore!  " 


'  There  are  angels  arrayed  in  white. 
And  their  wings  are  bathed  in  light." 


"With  all  the  angel  choirs. 
With  all  tlic  saints  on  earth. 
Pour  out  tho  strains  of  joy  and  blief, 
I'ure  rapture ;  noblest  mirth  I  " 


'Who  are  these  Kko  stars  appearing. 
These  before  God's  throne  who  stand; 
Each  a  golden  crown  is  wearing. 
Who  are  all  this  glorious  band?" 


Specimen  Titles  from  The  Shining  River. 
A  LITTLB  TALK  WITH  JESUS. 
A  SONG  OF  HOME. 

CURISTMAS  CAROL. 

TUEY  A1:e  WAITIXG  FOR  ME. 

WALK  i\  tuj:  light  of  truth. 

NO  OTHER  riUEVD  LIKE  JESUS. 
HAPPY  HOUR, 
WHEN  WE  GET  HOME  TO  THAT  BEAUTIFUL  LAND. 
JBSUS,  OXLT  JESUS. 

MY  PRECIOUS  CLASS  FOR  JESUS. 
WALK  IX  LOVE. 

TELL  ME  THE  STORY  OVER. 
-    ■  GLAD  TIDIKGS. 

KNEELING  AT  THE  THRESHOLD- 
WE  LOVE  TO  SING  OF  HEAVEN. 

WHEN  THE  HARVEST  APPEARS. 

WANDERING  CHLLD,  COME  HOME. 

I  HEARD  THE  ANGELS  SINGING. 
FEEBLE,   FAINTING. 

CHRISTMAS  CHIMES. 
There  are  .about  12.5  others  of  perhaps  equal  beauty,  and  the  collection  will 
bear  comparison  with  any  other. 

A  specimen  copy  m.-iiled,   post-free,  for  Retail  Price. 


ESTHER 

ET  WM.  B.   BRADBURY. 
Price  ao  rts. 

This  well-known  and  favorite 
piece  has  been  recently  dram.v 
t'sed,  or  rather  Ktted  with  cos- 
tumes and  actiun.  The  cos- 
tumes co.st  no  more  tiouble 
than  ordiuary  tableaux.  In  its 
Dew  form,  Esther  is  living  a 
novel  and  splendid  hfe.  The 
words,  music,  and  action  are 
unexceptiooable,  and  the  spec- 
taclo  is  a  gorgeous  eastern 
one. 

Has  .ittracted  crowded  audien- 
ces in  hundreds  of  towns  and 
cities. 

OB, 

THE  FALL  OF  BABYLON. 

By    Coorge    F.    Boot. 

PBIf  H  5«  tEKTS. 


DANIEL, 

oa 

flkt   M nplirilji  and    J^cslonlion. 

PniCE  so  CE^TS. 

JJij  Root  and  Bradbury. 

Tho  above  are  not  dramatized, 
but  may,  if  thought  best,  be 
easily  costumed  and  accom- 
panied by  t,ableaui. 

THE 

Pilgrinfi    Fathers. 

By  Geordo  F.  Root 
Prico  SO  Cents. 

Illustrates  musically,  early  "Ply- 
mouth' times. 


OUR  SAVIOUR, 

Djr  -wr.  •WXX.t.\ATHH.     4»  CU. 

A  "Children's  Oratorio." 


The  CMlilrei]  of  Jernsalcm. 

DY  J.  C.  JOHNSON.      30  CTS. 

For  young  singers  only.  Music 
el.assical,  and  the  story  is  one 
of  Jewish  History. 


A  Catalogue  describing  tho  above  and  about  1,000  other  books  published  by  Ditson  &  Co.,  sent  free  on  application.     Also,  all  books  mailed,  post- 
paid, for  retail  price.  rr  ' 


OLIVER   DITSON    &    CO. 

277  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &;  CO.         LYON  &  HEALY, 
711  Broad-way,  Ne^w  York.  Chicago. 


THE 


Each  book  of  this  splendid  collection  is  separate  and  independent  of  all  others,  is  generally  bought  by  itself,  and  used 
by  itself.  Still,  as  the  volumes  are  all  uniform  in  binding,  size  and  style,  price  and  general  plan,  it  i»  quite  proper  that  tliey 
should  be  brought  under  one  general  designation.  Indeed,  what  more  perfect  musical  library  can  be  imagined  !  Each'  book 
contains  the  best  music  of  the  kind  indicated  by  the  title,  and  in  some  cases  nearly  all  of  it.  For  instance,  "  Operatic  Pearls  " 
contains  nearly  all  the  pieces  from  standard  operas ;  at  least  nearly  all  that  are  sung  in  concerts.  "  Gems  of  Strauss  "  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  favorite  compositions  of  the  brilliant  composer ;  and  so  of  other  books. 

Price  of  each  hook  in  hoards,  .        ,       . ^3.  SO.      , 

Price  of  each  hooJc  in  cloth, .  3.00. 

Price  of  each  hook  in  fine  gilt,        .........         4-  00. 

Thvj  whole  library,  (of  17  books,)  will  cost  from  $40  to  $64,  the  latter  being  the  aggregate  price  of  the  fine  gilt  edition, 
which  would  be  just  the  thing  to  present  to  a  musical  couple  who  are  beginning  housekeeping.  The  plainer  bound  books 
are  equallj'  good  as  to  their  contents,  and  are  invaluable  for  teachers  and  pupils,  being  well  classified,  and  filled  with  the 
most  entertaining  and  useful  music,  both  vocal  and  inBtrumental. 

THE  I'-A.O-ES    .A.RE  FXJLL   SHEET   3V-d[XJSIC   SIZE. 


GENERAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  POPULAR  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Gems  of  English  Song.    Vocal.    232  pages. 

Published  in   1875,  and   is  filled  with  pieces  that  have,  quito  re- 
cently, become  established  favorites. 


Wreath  of  Gems.    Yocal. 
Silver  Chord.    Vocal. 
Musical  Treasure,    Vocal. 


200  pages. 

200      " 
200      " 


The  last  named  book  cont.iins  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  music, 
but  the  other  three  have  voenl  exclusively.  The  four  books  have  within 
their  covers  the  cream  of  all  the  English  Songs  that  are  pubhshed. 


THE  BEST  SONGS  OF  THEEE  NATIONS. 
Gems  of  German  Song.  200  pages. 

Gems  of  Scottish  Song.  200     " 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  200     " 

All  full,  to  repletion,  with  beautiful  music,  but  each  book  entirely 
different  in  character  from  the  other. 

THE  BEST  SONGS  OF  ALL  OPERAS. 

Operatic  Pearls.  200  pages. 

Songs  extracted  from  about  .W  operas  that  stand  highest  in  popu- 
lar favor.      Foreign  and  English  words. 


A  Collection  of  Easy  and  Pleasing  Music. 
The  Organ  at  Home.     Instrumental.    180  pp. 

For  REED  ORGANS.  About  200  pieces,  skilfully  chosen  and 
arranged. 

THE  MOST  BEITT.TATTT  MUSIO  EXTANT. 
Gems  of  Strauss,  instrumental.  250  pages. 

Nothing  can  be  brighter  than  Strauss'  music.  And  these  are  his 
best  pieces.  The  choicest  Waltzes,  Polkas,  G.ilops,  Quadrilles,  &c.,  in- 
cluding those  played  under  the  lead  of  the  master,  during  his  visit  to 
America. 


THE  SWEETEST  AND  BEST  OF  SACRED  SONCS. 

Gems  of  Sacred  Song.    Vocal.   200  pages. 

These  are  not  psalm  tunes,  but  sheet  music  songs,  with  accompani- 
ments that  may  be  played  either  on  the  Piano  or  Keed  Organ. 

THE  VERY  BEST  VOCAL  DUETS. 

Shower  of  Pearls.    Vocal  Duets.     210  pages. 

Duets  by    Mendelssohn,   Glover,   Bishop  and    others,    including 
nearly  all  that  are  of  acknowledged  beauty. 

A  descriptive  catalogue,  containing  concise  descriptions  of -1000  music  books,  sent  post-free  on  application.   Ditson  &  Go's  books  are  for  sale 
by  all  the  principal  dealers.     Any  book  mailed,  post  free,  for  the  retail  price. 


A  most  Useful  Book  for  Teachers  and  Scholars. 
Home  Circle.    Vol.  1.     instrumental.     21G  pages. 

A    large     collection    of    easy    pieces,  and    well     fitted    for    the 
"  recreation  "  of  learners. 

Th&  Second  Volume  is  as  good  as  the  First. 

Home  Circle.   Vol.  II.     instrumental.  250  pages. 

The  pieces  in  this  book  are  a  shade  more  difficult  than  those 
Vol.  I.,  and  to  them  are  added  a  few  excellent  Four-Hand  pieces. 

A  VV17  Complete  Collection  of  4.Ban<I    JHuaic. 

Piano  at  Home.     Instrumental.     250  pages. 

Filled  with  the  best  and  most  entertaining  (easy)  music  for  2 
performers. 

Two     CompreheiulTe      and      Inrgre    Collection*     of     POPlTLAn 
PXAItO    PIECES. 

Pianists   Album.     Instrumental.         220  pages. 
Pianoforte    Gems.     Instrumental.      216      " 

Each  of  the  two  Books  includes  the  most  successful  music  of  the 
period  of  publication ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  best  piano  pieces 
issued  during  about  two  years. 


.      .  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  D     B  Y 

CHA8.  H.  DITSOH  &  CO.,         OLIVER  DJTSON  &  CO., 
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a^TKRtf  R— If  mailed  or  called  for,  ^2  00  per  annum  ; 
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J.  8.  8POl>NEU,  PUINTER.  17  PROVINCE  8T. 


^duertiscmcnts* 


MUSIO    BCHOOD 

The  subscriber  aniionnoea  thnt  his  MiiBi<-  ficlinnl.  in 
coniieetion  with  Maplewnod  Iii-titnte  for  vounir  l;idi'*s,  in 
Piltwfieia.  will  ((pen  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  IKth,  with  a  board 
of  Professors,  Teaehere  and  Lecturers,  of  rero;r"ized 
ibility  and  reputation.  The  course  ot  study  inidudes  nil 
branches  of  musical  theory,  hiator\  and  practice.  Terms 
moderate.  Special  atteniioM  paid,  and  speoi;^!  raies 
iiffered,  lo  those  wlio  dcwire  to  become  teachers.  For  par- 
ticulars, circulars,  etc.,  addres-^  until  June  lOtli, 

BENJ.  C.  BLODGETT,  Principal, 

Plttsfield,  Masfl. 
After  this  time,  until  date  of  opening  of  the  school, 
910-6m  Kev.  C.  U.  Speah,  Prin.  Maplewood  Inst. 


MR.  JOHN"  ORTH.  recently  returned  from  Europe 
lifter  five  years  study  with  the  bent  Masters  — /.i«;, 
KnUnk,  Lt-be^it,  Deppp,  and  othtrs,  will  receive  a  limited 
number  of  pypdn  oii  tlie  Piano. 

Mr.  Oith  can  be  Been  Mondays  and  TUur^days  a' 
Boston  Conservutury.  Addrcaa  ditto,  or  at  residence,  33 
W.irren  Avenue.  905— 6m 


MRS.    FLOR\     E.     BARKY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vooal  Music.     124  Chandler  St.. 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  (78'J — ly 

C"^  W.  FOSTER.  Conductor  and  VoraliHt,  will  rcBume 
T»  LeHHOno  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875.  at690  WashioKton 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Browu,  Boston.  Cull  Sat- 
urdays from  II  to  12  o'clock.  8*;t8-l  v. 


G .     W .     DUDLEY, 

Teacher   of   Singing    and    Voice   Building, 

(Dr.  n.   K.  Streeter's  Method)  Room  No.   3, 
Mason  A  Hamlin's  liuildiiipj,  1.54  Tremont  St. 


MRS.  JENNY  KP:MF1^0N, 

VOCALIST    AND   TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 


Addres.s.  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 
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A  KcimUfiil  Title  for  a  cliarmiiii;  S;il)batli 
School  (Soni;  book.  One  cannot  turn  over  its 
leaves  without  beinpt  iinpres-ed  with  the  taste 
and  tact  of  the  compiler,  whose  selection  of  the 
pretty  title  is  quite  iu  unison  with  that  of  unus- 
ually taking  hymns  and  tunes. 

Compiled  by  R.  M.  .McI.ntiisii.  A  portion  of 
the  music  w.as  prepared  by  the  .able  h and  of  Dr. 
A.  Brooks  Kverctt,  (lately  deceased)  and  the 
poetry,  in  part,  is  provided  by  -Mrs.  M.  ]5.  C. 
Slade,  iu  part  by  Rev.  Jos.  H.  "Martin,  and  the 
rest  by  writers  of  acknowledged  talent. 

Price  of  GOOD  NEWS,  35  cte. 

or^ivER.  iDixsoisr  <sc  co., 

BOSTON. 


WANTED.— Sitiuition  in  a  Poniinary  for  two  yminf; 
larlifB,  one  as  tcadipr  of  Pianoforte,  thi-  other 
of  Vocal  Culture.      If  desired,  other  Ijratiches  can   be 
laualit. 
.\dilri-RS,  A  &  S.  T.,  West  Chatham.  Mass.  9I8-2t 

THE    NEW    ENGLAND 

formal  gUt$ifal  3lu$titutc 

EI€:1ITEE:V     Em.VEXT     TEACHERS 

AND 

FIFTEE:V^    FinST-CE.lS.H    EECTVnEnil, 

noi.D-S    irs    NKXT    "^MSSIi'S    AT 

EAST   GREENWICH,   E.  I., 

a  deliglitful  summer  rei^ort,  fioin 

JXJX.-X-    20,    TO    A-TJOTTST    17. 

For  circulars  of  tliin  Institution,  The  New  Kngland 

Musical  Bureau,  and  The  College  of   Music  of    Boston 

University,  address 

E.     TOURJfiE, 

K14  Mii.sk  Hall,   Boston. 

ATTEND    THE 


This  Summpr  at 

FREUOMA,    N.  Y. 

This  lu'ititiitp  bcjiins  Jidy  6tli,  1875,  and  contiuues  four 
weeks,  under  the  iliiuLtiuii  t*f  tin-  following 

FACULTY. 

H.  E.  PALMEE,        L.  0.  EMEESON, 


of  New   York. 

WM.  LUDDEN, 


of  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  A.  HAVENS, 

Of  Savannah,  tja.  1  (,)f  Chicago,  III. 

Tuition  4>1&. 
For  Circulars  and  other  parlirulars,  address 

H.  n.  Palmrr,  l>riBCipal, 

Care  O.  H.  Ditson  &  Co  711  Broadway,  N.Y. 

912-919. 

New  EiiElaiifl  Couser?atiry  of  Mnsic. 

r* -^    ,^       P-'*J^  f"'   ^'*  hours  instnctioii  with  Uic  ablest 
leachefB.    Sl-hiI  for  cinulars. 

K.    TOURJEK, 

Music  Hall.  Boston. 


}B15. 


904-Ij. 


TSE  SiLCriTION. 

\   Collection  of  Music  for   the   use   of  Choirs, 

Conventions,  Singing  Schools,  etc.   By  L. 

O.  K.MKBSox.    Price  per  doz.  $12. " 

For  a  single  copy,  ?;l.;iS. 

This  book,  when  examined  and  tested,  will 
furnish  its  own  recommcndalion,  and  the  admi- 
reis  of  >Ir.  Kmkiison'.s  mtisic,  (aiul  they  are 
numbered  by  thousauds).  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  work  planned  and  compiled  by  his  own 
tiiiaided  effort.  It  contains,  besides  the  usual 
Singing  School  course,  a  tine  collection  of  easy 
glees  or  four  part  songs  for  the  pr.actice  of  clas- 
ses, a  great  variety  of  new  .Metrical  Tunes,  and 
a  large  number  of  new  .\nthems.  Motets,  Sen- 
t!i'nces  and  Chants.  With  the  e.xccption  of  a 
dozen  pages,  tilled  with  the  indispensable"  con- 
gregational tunes,"  the  whole  work  is  fresh  and 
new  in  eUaracter. 

PUBLISHED   BY 

OLI"VEIl    I^ITSOI^    Sz.    CO., 

BOSTON. 


gieur  "§iUt$ic  for  June. 


V  0  0  A  L  . 

Centennial  Hymn.      As  sung    at  the  Opening 
Ceremonies  at  l'hiladel|ihia.     D.  'i.  d  to  K. 
Octavo  copies  for  Chorus  Sociefe.s,  Id  cts. 

J.  K.  Paine.  30 
Singing  at  Sunset     C.  .'5.  d  to  E.  Abl.  30 

.K  Maiden  stood  on  a  sea-bound  Haik.     F. 

4.  d  to  F.  AM.  40 

Quite  (711 /((!(.   (Comic).     B5.  2.     d  to  D.  7,ee.  .TO 
lirannigan's  I'up.     (Comic),     lib.  2.  h  to  F. 

'•  Oofty  Uonft.''  40 
Storm v  Petrel.     (B.ass  Voice).     D.  4.  A  to  d. 

\  Ilass  staff. )  liiiiitt.  30 

I.iohts  lar  out  at  Sea.     E.  4.  E  to  g.     Katjrx.  35 
Centennial  Chorus.  Magnilicent  Colored  Lith. 
Title.     (Quartet  or  Chorus.     F.  4. 

c  to  F.  Millard.  75 

Farewell.     Song  for  Kass  or  Baritone.     E. 

4.   B  to  d.  Kkhbery.  35 

Defton  Woods.     E'l.  4.  c  to  g.  Galty.  35 

I  am  ever  near  thee.     E.  4.  K.  to  a.    Navarro.  30 
Where  the  sweet  .Arbutus  grows.     Song  and 

Chorus.     D.  3.  d  to  D.  I'rUir.  30 

Love  Dews  linger  ou  the  Grass.   E.  3.  d  to  F. 

ISoDtl.  30 
Sleep,  dearest,  sleep.     Serenade.      A6.    .3. 

E  to  F.  Wnud.  35 

Mv  Cross  of  .Moss.     D4.     4.     d  to  F.    MulUr.  30 
n."     (;.     3d  to  E.      _  Keens.  35 

Walk   at   Sunset.     Duet.      Soprano   Voices. 

(i.  4.     b  to  g.  -  t'wri.  50 

Rock  of  .\ge».     Centennial    Hymn   for  Four 

Voices      Ah.  anil  D'l.  4.  to  A6.     Kiner.ion.  40 
I  ask  not  if  the  World  unfold.     G.  3  E.  to  g. 

yirlwlt.  30 
On  the  blue  Wave.    Duet.     Soprano  Voices. 

F.  3.  to  f.  I'aniifka.  35 

O,  for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove.     G.   4.  d    to  g. 

Mendeiimlm.  40 
The  litt'e  black  Wench.  F.  2.  c  to  D.  Sealy.  30 
Roses   wither   while    iu    Bloom.      Song   and 

Chorus.     <;.  3.   F  to  F.  Percy.  30 

My  sweet  Pollywog.  Title.     E.  3.  c   to 

E.  Timin'jton.  60 

Where  my  Fairies  dwell.     Lith.  Title.    A4.  3. 
E  to  F.  Crablre.  40 

Vnii(ran>en(»l. 

Flower  of  the  Flock.    March.    3.  E'-.    Green.  35 

Forest  Scenes.    9  Pieces  by  R.  Schumann,  ea.  30 

No.  3.     Flower  that  bloomed  alone.     (Ein- 

same  Blume).     3.  B'l. 
Xo.  4.     Haunted  Nook.     (Verrufene  Stelle). 

.'!.  D  minor. 
Xo.  5.     Smiling  Landscape.     (Freundliche 

Landschafc).        3.     Uh 
Xo.  t;.     Wayside  Inn.     (Ueibcrge).     3.   E?). 
X"o.  7.     Prophet  Bird.     (Vogel  as  i'rophet). 

4.   B'.. 
Xo.  8.     Hunting  Song.     (Jagdlicd).     4.  E6 
Xo.  9.     Farewell.     (Abschied).     4.   B5. 
(Jrand  March.     (Grand  Colored  Lilli.  Title.) 

3.   B^.  Dmeninrj.  60 

Good  Bye.     (Lebewohl).     Fantasia.     3.     F. 

Giese.  35 
Reminiscences.     (Xachklange).     Op.  222. 

3.  \h.  Lanqe.  40 

La  Petite  Mariee  Galop.     (The  Little  Bride). 

G.     2.  Aron.ton.  40 

Forest  Scenes.  9  Piano  Pieces  by  R.  Schumann. 

each  30 
Xo.   I.     Entrance.     (Eintritt).     Wh  3. 
•'    2.     Hunters  in  Ambush.     (Jagerauf 
der  Lauer).     D  minor.     4. 


Mcsie  Bv  MAIL-— Music  1b  sent  by  mail,  the  czpeDne 
being  one  cunt  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof, 
about  two  cents  fur  an  ordinary  piece  of  mueic.  }*erioD8 
at  a  distance  will  rtnd  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  i^i  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  Ht 
double  these  rates. 


DWIGIIT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,    Nev/  York. 

I'pri^-Bit  B^««iBi4>M  :iie  the  best  uiailo  ui  the  countiy. 
They  taUe  llie  liMiL  o£  :ill  (irst-class  iiistniiiifnts,  being 
utinvnllcti  ill  Ix'aiity  of  tone,  aud  ijerfeeiiou  of  mecliau- 
ism  iu  evoiv  iletaii. 


^eual  f<»r  llBBi<»trar«>i1  l';ttiBl<B^'BfiO. 


900- ]y 


PKICES    REASONABLE. 


J.   M.   ARMSTRONG, 

l^\  MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER, 
sheet  Music,  Music  Book,  Music  for  Periodicals, 
n  Lcafli'ts,  Music  Titles,  Etc, 

N.  E.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  Fifth  Streets, 
PIIILAIt!:i.I'I!l.V. 


m 


:5n*ziS: 


Tg^ 


8'.)8-ly 


J.   Ee  DlTB03^  t%  OO 


«  5 


SUCCES.SOKS  TO 

LEE      <Ss     -V^  .A.  L  K:  E  R. . 

922    CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 


Music  teachers  who.sc  specialty  is  the  teaching 
of  .singinc;  C'kisses,  and  wlio  have  not  charge  ot 
choirs,  have  expressed  a  preference  for  books 
containing  an  Instinctive  Couise,  with  aljund- 
ance  of  Exercises,  simple  Songs  in  one.  two, 
three  or  font  parts,  Glees,  etc.,  and  a  little  Sacred 
Music.  In  sliott,  they  wish  and  need  just  what 
is  to  be  used  in  Singing  School,  and  make  no 
direct  preparation  lor  singing  in  church. 

For  the  accuininodatioii  of  such  teachers, 
DiTSON  it  Co.  have  successively  issued  Mr. 
Emerson's  "Singing  School,''  and  the  "Song 
Monarch,"  and  now  provide,  for  the  same  pur- 
po.se,  "THE  ENCORE,"  compiled  by  L.  O. 
Emkrson.  It  will  be  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
above  named  books,  and  will  be  widely  used. 
Price  to  be  7.5  cts.  per  copy. 

A. 

DicliarFoflsicellBfoFDialioD, 


PBSirE      $!.•».«. 


While  there  is  no  question  of  the  value  of  the 
gi-eat  Encyclopedia,  which  is  a  standard  work, 
there  seemed  to  be  needed  a  smaller,  more  con- 
cise and  less  expensive  woik,  fitted  for  more 
general  distribution.  The  "Dictionary"  very 
completely  supplies  this  want.  It  contains  brief 
but  sufficient  notices  of  at  least  2000  noted  sing- 
ers, players  .and  composers,  also  descriptions  of 
musical  instruments,  definitions  in  musical  the- 
ory, and  all  sortspf  odds  and  ends  of  interesting 
musical  information.  There  is  also  a  table  of 
musical  terms,  aud  a  very  complete  list  of  all  the 
musical  works  published  in  the  United  States, 
the  first  date  of  issue  being  A.D.  1040.    - 


New  and  Beautiful  Instrument, 


THE 


An  ex<|nisite  combination,  adding  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  oigan  much  of  thttt  of  the  i)ianofoite 
and  liaip.  With  ;i  double-rectl  organ,  conifilete 
aud  perfect  in  every  icspect,  is  comliinetl  ;i  new 
iiistitiment,  tlio  riAN()-II.\l!P,  the  tones  of 
wliich  are  produced  by  steel  tongues  or  bats, 
rigidly  set  in  .steel  plates  affixed  to  a  sounding 
box,  ami  struck  by  liammeis,  as  in  the  piano- 
foite.  The  tones  are  of  a  pure,  silvery,  bell-like 
tpiiility,  very  beautifiil  in  combination  or  alter- 
nation with  the  oigan  tones.  The  organ  may 
be  Used  alone,  iind  is  in  every  respect  as  complete 
and  perfect  an  oigau  as  without  the  FI.VNO- 
HAPtP,  or  maybe  used  with  the  PIANO-HAr.P; 
the  latter  may  be  used  separately  or  in  combina- 
tiiiu  with  any  or  all  the  stojis  of  the  organ,  to 
wliicli  itadds greatly  in  vivacity, life tmd  variety; 
adapting  it  to  a  much  wider  r:inae  of  music. 

Upon  its  invention  and  introduction,  about  a 
year  since,  this  new  instrument  was  received 
with  so  much  favor,  that  the  demand  greatly 
exceeded  the  manufaitturers'  utmost  ability  to 
supply;  so  that  they  have  hatl  no  occasion  to 
advertise  it  extensively.  Having  now  perfected 
facilities  for  a  kirge  supply,  they  offer  it  with 
coiilidence  to  the  public. 

The  MASON  &  HAMLIN  OEOANS  are  now- 
sold  for  cash,  or  for  monthly  or  quarterly  pay- 
ments  or  are  lented  until  lent  pays  for  Ihem. 

Circuhirs,  with  di  awinus  and  full  descriptions, 
free.  MASON  *,  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.  1.54 
Treniont  street,  Boston  ;  2.j  Union  square,  NEW 
YORK;  SO  and  .S2  Adatns  street,  CHICAGO. 


For  Centennial  uses,  Ditson  &  Co.   provide  a 
great  variety  of  music,  vocal  and  instininental. 
The  book  especially  adapted  to  the  year  is 

CENTENNIAL  COLLECTION 


m.'^§ 


All  tlie  prorainent  National  Ponp;s,  in  an  elepjant  collec- 
tion, well  harmonized,  and  with  piano  (or  or;.;an)  accom- 
]>aiiiinenl;.  Every  .\TTiericau  needs  a  copy  of  such  a  book 
as  this,  and  the  Son^s  are  the  best  of  ail  ttongs  for  use  in 
this  Centennial  year. 


Co 

Keller's  American  Hymn 
Hail  Oolninbia. 
Star  Span-iled  Banner, 
our  Flan  is  tlieie. 
Iteil,  Wintc  and  Blue. 
Yankee  Doodle. 
To  thee,  O  Counti-y. 
Columbia  the  Gem. 
Watch  on  the  Khine. 
Fatheiland.  [German.] 
Wearing;  of  the  Green. 
Bt.  Fatnck's  Bay. 
Ilussian  National  Kymn. 

Price  in  l'li)th,  to  cts 


ntents  : 

God  save  the  Queen. 
Kule  lliittania. 
Roast  Beet  of  Old  England. 
Men  of  Harlech.  [Welch]. 
l*artanE  pour  Syne. 
Marseilles  Hyin'n. 
G.iribaldi  Hymn. 
King  Oscar.  [Swedish] 
Campbell's  are  Comiu'. 
Bruce's  .\ddiess. 
Kinu  Chiistian.  [Danish]. 
Spaiiish  National  Hymn. 
Austrian         "  "*' 

Boards,  50  els  ;   Paper,  40  cts. 


In  Sheet  Music  they  offer: 
T  £i  E 


as  snug  at  the  Open  iig  Ceremonies  in  Philadel- 
phia. Words  liy  Whittier.  Music  by  ,).  K.  Paine. 
In  4  parts,  for  Mixed  A''oices.  Pi  ice  in  Slieet 
Music  form.  30  cts.  (In  Octavo  ibrm  lor  Chorits- 
es,  10  cts).  No  celebration  this  yearwill  be  com- 
plete without  the  singing  of  this  magnificent 
Hymn. 

Centennial,  [VJachineiy,  H"rtieultural,  |V]emo- 
rial,  and  A,!.;riculiuial  (Vlarches,  each  ,50  cts; 
Washington's  0''1  (10  cts)  and  j^ew  (00  els) 
IVjlichts,  IVjartha  Washington's  Wdtz  (7.5  cts) 
ami  Manh.  (00  cts).  Grantl  March,  Viy  Down- 
ing, ((ill  cts).  Centennial  W'^lt'es  by  Flie^e  (75 
cts),  and  Qiobe's  IVIeilly  uf  National  Aii'S  (75 
cts):  all  have  Splendid  Illustrated  Titlts  !  and 
the  best  of  music. 

JIailed,  post-free,  for  above  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


The  X  Plaro  Taboret, 


Patented  Apiat,4ih,  !s71. 

Manufactured  by  L.  Postawka  &  Co. 

Factory  at  Osborn's  Planing  Mfll,  State  St., 
Cambi-idgeport,    Mass. 

For  Sale  by  all  First-(lass  Pianoiorte  and  Farniture 
Dealer.»j 

"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  .S'JEINWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 

*'  j\Ir.  PoBtawka's  Adjustable  Tahoret  is  a  loiig  felt  want 
supplied.     We  consider  it  the  best  of  the  kind. 

S98-ly  O.  DITSON  &  CO  ,  Boston,  Mass."' 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON,       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

CHAS>  a  DiTSQK  ^  €Q. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  St  Co.) 

MUSIC     PUBLISHERS 

AKD   DEALERS  IN 

Slieet  iiisic,  iesic  Boeh, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No,  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  k  Co. 

E  D  AV.     S  C  H  U  B  E  R  T  II     &     C  O. 

IMPORTERS  AND  POBLISHERS  OF  r«1USIG, 

No.  23  UNIOX  SQUAKE, 

NEVF   YORK.  [795 

LYON     &     II  E  A  L  y  , 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

AATioIesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of    Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

Ji^=ln  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &.  Co.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
;.ll  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Music.  [794— 3m 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

Trice  in  Boards,  $2.50.    In  Cloth,  $3,00. 
Cloth,  Fine  Gilt  for  Pi-esents,  $4.00. 

The  latest  book  of  Ditson  <Sr  Co"s  Home  Mt-si- 
CAi,  LiiiUARY,  aud  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  other.  A  large  number  of  extra  good 
songs  have,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  come 
inttT popular  notice  and  oppi oval.  The  best  of 
these,  with  a  half  dozen  ot  classics,  (omitted  in 
other  books),  foim  this  first-class  col  ection. 

Theie  are  about  75  songs.  Pages  full  sheet 
music  size. 


oiiriia 


Whole  No.  918. 


BOSTOT^^,  SATURDAY,  JUXB  24,  1876. 


Vol.  XXXYI.  No,  6. 


A  Monday  Night's  Dream. 

(From  "  Punch.") 

A  FaiitaRia.     Ci^mpofiff}  nnii  fli-<Jirntfd  to  hU  frifnfi,  AIn. 

AuTIU'It  S.  Cii.vrrF^r,.  In/  hin  crer  grateful /rim  J . 

Mr.  Piinrh. 

[TliArp  is  no  pvi-lonf  ri^n^on  wliv  tliis  vpry  orijjrinnl  ninl 
most  frmriiintiiiG:  I'oinpnsitit^ti  sIiomM  be  sr\lr(]  ■  Fnnt'is- 
ia  "  any  morp  til  'n  flip  otlior  crrnml  pomi'Uf^itin'i^  of  tlin 
samp  m.Tifpv.  Tlint  it  is  cnnstrnptpd  in  a  wlici'ly  iiiclp- 
pptvlpnt  mannPr,  nnd  tllnt  p.-ipTi  mnvprnpiit  siiows  a  cfr- 
*Tin  fantastip  charaptpr,  is  trnp.  T'>nn:ily7.p  thp  sn-pullp'i 
'*  Faiitasii "  in  <lptnil  would  oppupv  more  sp-u-p  tlriii 
prvn  i>p  aftoriled;  lint  a  bripf  ([notation  from  pai'll  of  llip 
prinpipnl  tliPmps  will  siidipp  to  pall  atlpntion  to  tlip  pliir- 
apfpr  ani  plm  of  papli  suppcssive  movement.— ();«■  Oieii 
Analytical  Progrinnini'it  ] 

1 1)  troil  mi  cm  I' — All  <  grcttn. 
A  wlntpr  evpniiitr,  and  a  sinpioiis  room, 
A  PTPppinc:  focr.  and  a  mystprions  ploom  — 
Xo  siiiht  nor  sonnd  that  hints  the  {liptnrpsqne— 
A  lirass-honnd  piano,  and  a  trddlcr's  desk. 
L'lilips  sittinq:  at  tlipir  knitting, 
Or  pliattinii  o'pr  their  tatlinj^; 
The  vast  ampliitlieatre  flllmn;, 
Modest  votaries  of  the  shillinir, 
And  the  tartly  stalls,  np-drivin)X, 
,Tnst  in  niek  of  time  arri\-ine: 
Nou'  tlip  rras  bursts  intr»  bri^litiipss, 
And  eaeh  heart  leajis  njt  in  liirhtness. 
While  a  fiddle's  distant  flonr-.sh   warns  eaeh  wayward 
sound  to  sto|). 
Do  vou  ask  me  what's  to-ni-rht  meant 
By  this  tltttterof  exeitemenf/ 
'TiH  the  Hall  of  Great  St.  .lames'n.     We  are  at  a  Monday 
Top. 

Andaiitc  Cautahilc, 

When  the  soul  with  sorrow  laden 

Finds  no  answer  to  its  nio.in 
In  tliP  ioeund  voiee  of  H.tydn, 

Or  M(»7.art's  jtellneiil  tone; 
When  our  Sidmbert's  ennnin;;  lyre 

Fails  tf)  draw  us  at  its  will, 
And  the  dee|)s  of  our  desire 

E'en  Beetlioven  pannot  still; 
Wheti  tlie  mists  tliat  lionml  tliinirs  human 

We  have  sotitiht  to  jnercp  in  vain. 
Then  we  turn  to  thee,  O  Sphumann, 

Bid  thee  sin;;  to  us  our  pain. 

Scherzo  e  Trio, 

Quartet  in  A  minor  — 

Suie  notliin^r  is  finer, 
And  no  one  e'er  heard  a  performanpe  diviner; 

For  strent^th  and  for  neatness, 

For  |turity,  sweetness, 
And  all  that  is  Ident  in  tlie  joy  of  eonipleteness. 

Finnic.     Presto  agitato  can  brio. 

Now  with  all  the  speed  they  ean, 
All  four  playintx  like  one  man: 
And  a  rapture  Iialf-divine 
Steeps  the  senses  as  in -wine! 
Joaehim,  Zerliini,  Straus  — 
Steadfast  pillars  of  the  house; 
Joaehim,  Piatti,  Ries— 
Where  aie  idayer.s  like  to  these? 
And  Sir  Julius,  their  chief, 
With  his  1  mrel,  green  of  leaf. 
To  your  sovereign  Ioii<:  be  loyal, 
Children  of  the  Chappell  Royal. 
Should  y.ni  fail  us  but  for  one  day 
"  Transit  gloria  "  of  that  "  Monday." 
Let  them  pry  from  every  steeple 
"We're  no  rausie-lovin;^  people — 
Whi^p  we're  drawn  from  every  part 
By  the  magie  of  Mozart; 
While  two  thousand  souls  .are  cloven 
By  the  beauty  of  Beetlmven- 
They  may  call  us  what  they  will; 
AVe  will  come  and  listen  still! 


Haydn  witTi  the  Esterhazys. 

^Tianslated  for  this  .Tr)nnril  fiiiin  the  lipw  Hio;;raphy 
of  Haydn,  by  C.  F.  Pom,.    BPilin,  1.S7.1,) 
(Continupd  from  Pacje  24'2.> 

Tlaviln  now  liail  liis  Iiamis  full:  in- 
struments were  modclleil  itnd  impnivcd  ;  inrsic 
and  clipsts  for  its  safe-keepiiiir  were  )irociirprl  : 
a  ])rovisinnal  sta^R  was  erectpd  ;  compositions 
were  dclivcrod.  rclicarsals  licld.  ('(mlroversies 
settled,  and  petitions  to  the  Prinee  evainineil 
and  endorsed.  -Vnd  liow  modestly  and  timid- 
ly the  yonni;  l\apellini'i-;|ci'  ventures  to  dr:iw 
upon  the  princely  treasury  I  How  iliminiitive 
one  of  liis  s))ecilications  of  expenditures  in 
comparisini  with  the  fri'jhtful  ones  of  Coneert- 
innster  ITummel  afterwarils!  To  all  apiiearanee. 
Maydn  did  not  dare  to  eharire  to  the  Prince's 
aeecuinf  the  full  expense  of  copyini;  o  il  his 
own  lonL'  anil  (irolialdy  tirst  Symiihonv  Nvhiidi 
lie  (!v<'r  com])osed  for  the  princely  house  r  lie 
helped  to  do  the  work  himself,  nor  did  lie  ever 
afterwards  hold  it  lieneath  his  diijnily  to  com- 
plete and  revise  parls. 

The  transoressions  of  his  gay  suliordiiiates 
caused  the  master  the  most  tronhle ;  many  were 
dismissed,  and  taken  back  at  TIaydn's  suppli- 
cation, airain  dropi)ed  and  finally  a^'ain  re 
stored  and  often  with  increase  of  salary.  The 
iiidiil'jenee  and  mildness  of  the  ]irinee  made 
the  mrmliers  of  tlie  orchestra  nnheedful  ;  the\ 
overstayi'd  their  time  of  leave,  or  went  awav 
without  permission  and  committed  various  of- 
fenses. Then  came  ]ipnalties.  deductions  from 
the  monthly  vvai;es,  im|)risoiinienfs  and  tempo- 
rary ex]nilsion  frinn  the  ICaiielle.  Truly  (oneli 
ing  and  hearl-winnin'-;  thru  are  Haydn's  en 
treaties  for  remissicui  of  penalty  in  the  case  of 
'^ueh  as  mere  liL.'Iit  niind'-dmss  may  h.ave  led 
astray.  In  a  lone;  written  petition  the  master 
appeals  to  the  heart  of  the  prince,  suijfipsts  all 
jiossihle  excuses  for  his  client  and.  after  ex- 
hanstintr  all  the  counter  arjjuments,  seeks  to 
jret  at  tlie  iirince  upon  the  weakest  side.  Tim- 
in  one  case,  in  oriler  to  make  snre,  he  liuihl- 
upon  his  master's  insatiahle  love  for  continual 
ly  new  pieces  of  music  for  his  favorite  instru- 
ment, tlie  Biiri/lon  ;  bejrins  with  a  warm  word 
in  behalf  of  three  mnsician.s  threatened  with 
serious  punishment,  and  while  he  siirns  himself 
the  ])rince's  "most  obedient  and  humble  ser- 
vant Ilaydn,"  adds  immeiliately,  leavini;  the 
jirince  no  time  for  refl.-ciion,  the  flatteriuL' 
words:  '■  wdio  after  the  holidays  will  take  the 
liberty  of  handintr  i'l  to  your  Excellency  a 
Xew  Trio  on  the  Burhlon."' 

The  C-inajor  Symjihony  above  allmled  to. 
which  is  in  five  movements,  and  of  which  not 
only  the  orchestial  parts  but  also  the  autogra])h 
score  exists,  shows  that  Il.'iydn  meant  to  offer 
something  important  and  unusual;  for  iu  tliis 
work  occurs  the  solitary  instance  of  the  inser- 
tion of  an  independent  dramatic  recitative  for 
two  principal  violins.  Undoubtedly  the  en- 
gagement of  Tomasini  furnished  the  occasion, 
and  we  see  at  once  wdiat  tasks  he  could  offer  to 


this  yountr  artist  .scarcely  twenty  years  of  age. 
*  *  *  *  Haydu  gave  to  this  Symphony  the 
title  "  Le  >ridi;"  and  then  he  also  wrote  a 
Svm|>honv  "  Le  Alatin  "'  and  a  Concertino  "Le 
S.iir."  The  first,  Lr  .V.>t;„.  in  O  mninr.  for  1'3 
T'oncerted  parts,  a))peared  (in  MS.  copies)  in 
rTambur<r  and  Vienna:  the  last,  in  O  major, 
!?-S.  also  for  two  oblin-ato  vitilins.  ajipc^ared  in 
17(17.  in  "MS.,  at  lireitkopfs.  and  the  Last  move- 
ment bears  tlie  iiisi-ription  ''  In  tciKpcuf:)  .'■'  Dies 
sivs  that  Ilaydn  was  commissioned  by  the 
prince  to  (aNe  "  Ihe  four  seasons  "  for  llie  sub- 
ject of  a  compositicm.  ami  that  he  had  set  them 
in  the  form  of  (Ju:irte|s,  which  are  very  little 
known.  Perhaps  lie  meant  the  three  orchestral 
pieces  we  have  just  nameil. 

T,K  Mi'li,  probably  the  oldest  aiitogra])h  of  a 
Ilavdn  Symphonv  that  is  still  prcservcil,  bears 
alre.ady,  like  .some  antogra|dis  from  the  year 
17nO.  the?  superscription  "In  nomine  Dei. "and 
closes  with  "  fiaiis  Deo."  This  reveals  the 
pious  sentiment  of  riaydn,  who,  like  Sebastian 
Bach's./.  ./.  i.h-i)i  jiirn^.  undertook  every  work 
under  the  protection  of  his  Creator.  He  re- 
tained this  practice  always,  even  in  his  .secular 
;irias  and  ojiera  scores.  Frequently  he  makes 
use  only  of  the  initials  T..  /)..  or  .s;.  /).  O., 
iSiiU  J)>'n  Glorin)  :  also  T.huh  Ay,  it  J!.  V.  M., 
(Tiaitm  Viri/hii  yfurhv^.  to  whicdi  is  sometimes 
aldcil  "  et  oins  sis  (et  omriilnia  aiihctis).^'  The 
inosl  em]ihatical  conclusion  is  borne,  among 
others,  by  his  opi^ra  "L'infedelta  delusa:" 
Limn  omnipotcnti  Deo  et  Ikati.isimip.  Yirginl 
.U.trh. 

[  .\fter  enniner.-iliinr  various  com|>ositions  of  the 
same  period  (17111— t) — Symphonies.  Concertos, 
Trios,  ete.  ;  Italian  "  T'otnedies  "  (L't  .\farrJitfta  Xe- 
piila.  T,a  Vcilina,  n  D'lltorc.II  Scmunnllo  ;)  n  Pasto. 
rale  in  Ki  Scenes,  on  the  same  pnbjeet  with  Ibindel's 
"  .Xcis  and  Gnlatea  :  "  a  Te  Dcum  ;  n  Festival  Can- 
tata for  the  birthday  of  Ids  Prince,  etc.  etc.. — tlie 
liio;:ra|iher  proceeds  (o  tell  ns  of  n  singular  surprise 
'vhich  eaini'  upon  H.aydti  one  dav.] 

Ilaydn  was  surprised  one  day  (in  17fi.'))  by  a 
remarkable  document,  in  which  the  Prince  ac- 
cuses him  of  neglect  of  duty  and  recommends 
to  liini  to  be  more  diligent  in  composition  than 
he  has  been  heretofore;  If  this  document  did 
not  lie  before  us  filed  and  dated,  we  miglit 
reasonably  suspect  some  sort  of  mystification 
behind  it.  Haydn  neglio-ent  in  oflice.  indolent 
in  writing! — he,  whom  we  have  heard  only  and 
always  praised  as  the  most  conscientious  of 
men  in  his  oflicial  ndations,  the  most  industri- 
ous of  the  industrious!  But  the  f.ict  is  there 
and  admits  of  no  contradiction.  ^^  Heijulativ 
Cluiri  Kissmiirtonicnsls" — is  the  9uperscri|)tion 
of  this  ungracious  warning,  which  begins  with 
the  following  words:  "Inasmuch  as  very  great 
disorder  has  crept  into  the  choir  of  the  Eisen- 
stadt  Scldoss-Kapelle,  tlirough  the  negligence 
of  the  musicians,  the  bad  understanding  be- 
tween them,  and  the  bad  care  and  keeping  of 
the  instruments,  tlierffore  the  Capelbueister 
Haydn    is    hereby  earnestly   enjoined  "'  —  and 
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here  follow,  in  six  sections,  the  detailorl  slato- 
mt'iits  (if  tliis  tlircati'ning  note.  1.  lliiviln 
nuist  uitliin  ciijlit  days  prepare  a  tripli(."it(' 
inventory  of  all  the  olioir  instruments  and  nui- 
sie  now  on  liund,  aecordinj^  to  tlic  fiirmnla  ap- 
pended (giving  the  authors,  nunilicr  of  [larts, 
etc.,)  wliicli  he  must  sign  and  depositone  with 
"Us"  (the  Prince),  one  in  the  book-keeper's 
office,  and  the  third  with  the  choir.  3.  Before 
each  choir  service  Haydn  must  deliver  the  nec- 
essary music  to  the  schoolmaster  Joseph  Diezl. 
see  that  the  same  is  distributed  by  DiezI  and, 
after  the  service,  again  put  in  order  and  re- 
turned to  its  proper  chest,  so  that  no  part  may 
get  misplaced.  3.  riay<ln  must  keep  a  good 
lookout  upon  the  school-master,  that  he  keep 
all  the  instruments  always  in  good  condition, 
for  which  end  "  Er  Schulmeister  "  has  always 
to  appear  in  the  choir  one  quarter  hour  before 
the  survice.  -1.  Haydn  will  take  especial  care 
to  have  .all  the  choir  people  appear  conscien- 
tiously at  the  church  service  and  perform  their 
duty  with  good  mutual  understanding.  5. 
Haydn  in  "our  absence  "  must  hold  every  week, 
in  the  EisenstadtotHcers' chamber,  two  musical 
"  academies,"  say  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
afternoons  from  2  to  4  o'clock,  with  all  the 
musicians;  and,  that  no  one  may  undertake 
hereafter,  as  has  happened  heretofore,  to  absent 
himself  without  leave  from  the  church  service 
or  from  the  academies,  he  must  once  a  fort- 
night send  us  in  a  written  report,  with  the  name 
and  specification  of  the  reason,  whenever  one 
or  another  shall  presume  to  stay  away  from 
service.  0.  "Finally  he  the  Capellmeister 
Hayden  is  in  the  best  manner  recommended  to 
apply  himself  more  assiduously  than  heretofore 
to  composition,  and  particularly  of  pieces  such 
as  one  may  play  upon  the  Gamba,  and  of  which 
we  have  seen  but  very  few  as  yet ;  and,  in  proof 
of  his  industry,  to  send  us  the  first  piece  of 
every  composition  neatly  and  correctly  copied 
out." 

Haydn  appears  to  have  taken  the  princely 
reproof  to  heart,  for  shortly  afterwards  we 
meet  a  manifest  mark  of  recognition.  The 
Prince  writes,  under  date  of  Jan.  4,  17G6,  to 
his  steward  Rahicr:  "I  have  this  moment  re- 
ceived 3  pieces  from  Hayden,  v-idi  which  I  am 
very  well  pleased.  You  will  therefore  give  tlie 
same  12  ducats  from  the  treasury  in  my  name, 
and  at  the  same  time  ask  him  to  endeavor  to 
Send  me  as  soon  as  possiljle  6  more  such  pieces, 
besides  3  solos." 

H  the  princely  favor  alone  was  enough  to 
make  the  Kapellmeister  happy,  the  ringing  tes- 
timonies which  accompanied  it  must  have  been 
all  tlie  more  welcome,  since  the  grim  cold  (the 
Danube  ice  was  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
heaviest  wagon  loa<ls)  increased  his  personal 
necessities  consideratily.  We  see  too  from  this 
letter  the  Prince's  partiality  for  tlie  Baryton, 
as  well  as  his  satisfaction  with  Haydn's  way  of 
writing.  The  letter  is  of  still  further  interest: 
it  is  the  first  time  that  the  Prince  uses  the  des- 
ignation "  Schloss  Esterhaz;  "  he  had,  it  seems, 
re-christened  the  little  hunting  castle  on  the 
southern  end  of  the  Neusiedler  lake,  the  favo- 
rite abode  of  his  diseased  brother,  after  the 
birtliplace  of  the  princely  dynasty,  the  Magyar 
village  Esterhaza  on  the  isle  of  Schiilt.  His 
residence  in  such  a  cold,  inhospitable,  uulicalthy 
place  moreover  shows  how  much  ho  liad  at 
heart  the  remodelling  of  the  castle,  whicli  he 
was  impatiently  pressing  in  August  1765  from 
Innsbruck. 

[Te  be  Coutinucil. 


Gregorian  Music. 

[From  the  Muniail  Standard,  London,  ^I.iy  27]. 

Tile  inctnbors  of  the  Gregorian  Assoriafion  have 
IkuI  their  iinniial  diMjilay  in  !^t.  Paul's  (lallicilral, 
and.  witli  a  vast  vohiinc  of  vical  souikI  nmJ  a  literal 
flourisliini;  of  trumpets,  li.Tve  (Inly  inipresserl  some 
tlionsamlM  of  s|M'ct.itors  anil  listi-niTS.  An  army  of 
wliili'-rolied  elioirmcn  and  boys,  barked  by  a  pow- 
erful orclie^lr.'i  and  a  i(i:ii;-tiili<-ent  oi'i^an,  have  eorn- 
biiicd  to  lend  a  faclitious  irraiidcnr  to  a  few  \m<;raee- 
hd  airs  formed  upon  scales  whiith  are  now  happily 
obsolete.  Tlie  rude  concords  with  wliieh  tliese 
melodies  were  in  old  time  accompanied  have  been 
discarded  as  utterly  intolerable  to  modern  ears  ;  and 
so.  Iil;e  a  new  jtateli  npiin  an  olil  e;:irnient,  the  latest 
harmonies,  formed  n]ion  a  totnlly  ililferent  tonality, 
have  been  employed  to  render  the  airs  wliicli  are 
snpposed  to  have  cliarmed  our  earliest  forefatliers 
in  some  degree  palatable  to  their  benighted  de- 
scendants. 

The  various  pleas  whiidi  the  promoters  of  tlie 
Gregorian  music  urge  in  fav*u*  of  its  use  are,  most 
of  tiiem,  painfully  absurd.  The  sentiment  that  in 
adopting  these  mouldy  remnants  of  a  dim  antif|uity, 
the  cluireh  of  to-dav  is  joining  in  tlie  same  song 
whieli  expressed  the  devoted  feeling  of  the  church 
of  old,  has  a  very  pretty  ring  about  it;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  revered  ancestors,  liad  they  come 
into  the  flesh  again  on  tliat  festival  night,  would 
have  been  dumb-foundered  at  the  total  chanire  in 
the  musical  accessories — would  have  been  unable  to 
join  in  the  song.  A  second  jdea  is  the  greater  de- 
votional character  of  of  the  plain  song  as  compared 
with  the  melodies  of  the  present  day.  That  there 
is  about  it  a  sort  <»f  grim  religious  cast,  we  admit; 
but  liow  such  a  feature  impels  to  greater  <]evotion 
we  fail  to  perceive,  and  for  reasons  which  will  pres- 
ently appear. 

But  it  is  to  the  ari^nment  as  to  the  more  congre- 
gational character  of  the  pbiin  song  that  we  would 
specially  address  ourselves.  AVe  suppose  that  on 
all  hands  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  music  best  suit- 
ed to  an  average  congregation  is  the  easiest,  the 
most  attractive,  and  the  most  devotional  in  charac- 
acter.  N<fW,  on  looking  at  the  Gregorian  melodies 
— especially  the  hymn  tunes,  we  fail  to  find  the  first 
recpiirement.  These  tunes  often  abound  in  florid 
embellishments,  witli  Irequent  passages  of  several 
notes  on  single  syllaldes — a  feature  scarcely  ever  to 
be  found  in  modern  hymn  tunes — and  generally  fin- 
ish in  a  way  that  sounds  incomph'te  to  modern  ears. 
There  is  an  iri'egularity  of  rhythm  which  causes  the 
uninitiated  (o  halt  and  stumble  in  tlie  intricate 
mazes  of  longs  and  breves,  while  even  practised 
singers  are  forced,  in  obedience  to  the  instinct  of 
modern  pnlsatian,  to  make  triplets  where  they  were 
never  intended.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a 
perpetual  marvel  to  us  that  Gre'jforian  tunes  are 
recommended  on  the  score  of  siinpibcity.  The  fact 
that  they  are  generally  sung  in  unison  is  no  argu- 
ment whatever.  To  sing  the  harmonies  which  are 
usually  put  to  them  would  lax  the  "  skill  and  dex- 
terity "  of  the  best-trained  singers.  A  virtue,  there- 
fore, is  made  of  necessity  ;  and  because  they  must 
be  sung  in  unison  by  an  ordinary  choir,  and  by  the 
congregation,  the  advantages  of  unisonal  singing  are 
solemnly  hehl  forth.  Wliile  the  oceasionnl  use  of 
the  unison  is  productive  of  the  grandest  effects,  its 
perpetual  emidoyment  is  wearisome  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  service-book  used 
at  the  festival,  the  compilers  were  well  aware  of 
this  fact.  But,  as  we  h.Tve  already  observed,  thev 
could  scarcely  expect  that  an  ordinary  "  parisii  " 
choir  would  be  capable  of  rendering  many  of  the 
portions  assig-ned  to  the  harmony  choir — notablv, 
Bach's  arrangement  of  the  Gloria  to  the  Magnificat. 
There  is  another  point  of  which  the  more  zealous  of 
the  Gregorianists  and  "  unisonists  "  may  be  remind- 
ed. Nature,  or  rather  let  us  say  a  wise  Cre.Ttor,  has 
decreed  that  the  compass  anil  quality  of  the  human 
voice  shall  vary,  and  has  at  tlie  same  time  marked 
out  four  or  five  broad  lines  of  demarcation  between 
the  sever.al  kinds  ;  a  note  easy  to  one  voice  being 
difficult  to  another.  Harmony-singing,  or  part- 
singing,  as  it  is  most  commonlv  called,  is  therefore 
the  most  natural  to  bodies  of  voiees  ;  and  when  we 
hear  a  deep  bass  growling  an  octave  beneath  some 
high  unisonal  passage,  it  is  simply  the  voice  of  na- 
ture crying  out  against  an  ignorant,  if  not  culpable, 
subversion  of  a  fundamental  law.  It  is  no  answer 
to  this  to  remind  us  that  even  in  harmonv-singing 
the  same  evil  may  be  found,  through  the  ignorance 
of  many  members  of  the  congregation :  a  small 
amount  of  musical  training  may  get  over  this 
dithenlty  ;  the  other  is  a  case  of  phy-sical  impos- 
sibilitv. 


The  general  attractiveness  of  Gregorian  melody 
is  a  point  rarely  insisted  on  by  its  supporters. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  souk?  few  tunes  which  possess 
this  vital  (pialifieation  tor  popmlar  favor,  but  in  all 
cases  they  sound  almost  as  if  written  in  llie  modern 
major  or  minor  scale.  .Some -enthusiasts  will  de- 
spise this  consideration  (attractiveness)  as  weak  and 
unnecessary,  but  the  fact  remains,  and  the  popular 
taste,  wliile  it  is  to  be  improved,  must  not  be  ig- 
nored. It  is  but  reasonable  that  the  jieople  should 
prefer  to  sing  their  hvmns  in  church  in  the  same 
scales  as  those  in  which  thev  sing  their  songs  at 
tiome. 

Next,  in  respect  of  devotional  character,  the  Gre- 
gorian melody  lacks  one  great  essential.  Embellish 
it  as  we  will  with  the  most  gorgeous  accompani- 
ments, it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  dead  musi- 
cal language.  We  cheerfully  grant  that  when  well 
executed  it  possesses  a  certain  wild  charm  of  its 
own,  but  at  the  best  it  is  powerless  to  touch  the 
heart  in  the  way  that  the  sacred  melodies  of  our 
time  do.  A  learned  divine  may  preach  the  most 
powerful  Latin  sermon  tiiat  ever  was  composed  ;  he 
may  declaim  it  with  the  most  finished  elocution,  the 
most  impassiimetl  delivery  ;  and  an  ordinary  Eng- 
lish congregation  will  go  awav,  impres-^ed  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  flowing  sentences  and  the  fine  action 
of  the  preacher,  but  unedified  and  untouched.  One 
homely  discourse  in  plain  Englisli  is  worth  more 
to  them  than  all  the  eloquent  Latin  sermons  in  the 
world. 

There  is  an  unreasonable  craving  in  the  jiresent 
day  for  the  revival  of  antiquities.  rre-Raphaelite 
pictures,  antique  furniture,  old  china,  faded  blues 
and  greens  and  browns,  have  become  the  hobbies  of 
the  age.  In  like  manner  the  Gregorianists  have 
attenqitcd  a  kind  of  musical  renaissance,  and  are 
busily  exiiuming  petrified  scales  and  fossil  melodies, 
which  they  jiroudly  exhibit  yearly  to  their  admir- 
ers in  a  building  which  has  long  been  consecrated 
to  the  strains  of  our  greatest  church  musicians. 
But  after  all,  Gregorianism  is  a  fashion,  a  freak  of 
the  hi;>ur,  and  cannot  obtain  any  permanent  sway 
while  musicians  yet  remain  to  give  voice  to  the 
praises  of  the  Almighty  in  a  living  murical  tongue, 
that  shall  be  "  understanded  of  the  people." 


The  Legend  of  the  Nibelungen. 

[The  sul»ject-matter  of  VVagner's  "  Nilielungen  Trilo- 
py,"  or  more  properly  Tetralogy—soon  to  be  presented 
in  a  series  of  four  performances  at  IJayreutli— is  thus 
jriven  in  "  Art  /J/e  ami  Theor'n^a  o/^RicuAitD  "Wagner," 
selected  from  his  Writings  and  Translated  by  Edward 

L.  BURLISGAME] 

From  the  womb  of  night  and  of  death  there  sprang 
a  race,  who  dwelt  in  Nibelheim  (Nebeliieim,  the 
place  of  mists),  that  is,  in  dim  subterranean  chasms 
and  caves.  They  were  called  Nibeluvgen  ;  like 
worms  in  a  dead  tody,  they  swarmed  in  varying, 
restless  activity,  thrijugh  the  entrails  of  the  earth  ; 
they  wrought  in  metals — heated  and  imrified  them. 
Among  them  Alberich  gained  jiossession  of  the 
briLTht  and  beautiful  gold  of  the  Rhine— The  Rhein- 
gold  ; — drew  it  up  out  of  the  depths  of  the  waters, 
and  made  from  it.  with  great  and  cucning  art,  a 
rinir,  which  ga\e  him  power  over  all  his  race,  the 
Nibelungen,  Thus  he  became  their  master,  and 
forced  them  thenceforth  to  labor  for  him  alone;  and 
so  collected  the  inestimable  treasure  of  the  Nibelun- 
gen, the  chief  jewel  of  which  was  the  Tarnhebn 
(helmet),  by  means  of  which  one  could  afsume  any 
figure  that  he  chose,  and  which  Alberich  had  com- 
pelled his  own  brother,  Reigin.  to  forge  for  him. 
Thus  equipped.  Alberich  strove  for  the  mastery  of 
the  world  and  all  that  was  in  it.  The  race  of  the 
giants — the  insolent,  the  mighty,  the  primeval  race, 
was  disturbed  in  its  savage  ease;  its  enormous 
strength,  its  simple  wit,  were  not  enou^rh  to  contend 
against  Alberieh's  ambitious  cunning.  The  giants 
saw  with  apptrehensiou  how  the  Nibelungen  forged 
wondrous  weapons,  which,  in  the  hands  of  human 
heroes,  should  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  giant 
race.  The  race  of  thegods,  rapidly  rising  to  omnip- 
otence, made  use  of  this  confiict.  Wotan  agreed 
with  the  giants  that  they  should  build  for  the  gods 
a  castle,  from  which  they  might  order  and  rule  the 
world  in  safety  ;  but  alter  it  was  done  the  giants 
demanded  the  treasure  of  the  Nibelungen  as  their 
reward.  The  great  cunning  of  the  gods  succeeded 
in  the  capture  of  Alberich,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
give  the  treasure  as  ransom  for  his  life.  The  ring 
alone  he  sought  to  keep  ;  but  the  gods,  knowing  well 
that  the  secret  of  his  power  lay  in  this,  took  the 
ring  from  him.  Then  he  laid  a  curse  upon  it,  that 
it  should  prove  the  ruin  of  all  who  should  possess 
it.     Wotan  gave  the  treasure  to  the  giants;  but  the 
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rinc:  Ii'^  Ivi'pt,  to  insure  liis  own  omnipotenno.  The 
frinnls,  iioivcvor.  forced  it  from  him  by  thfir  threats, 
find  Wofaii  yiuliii-ii  nt  tin-  advioL'  <jf  Ihe  tlir^e  Fatr-s 
(iVoi-nf)})  w!h>  warned  him  of  tlie  appruachitiL^  down- 
f;dl  of  Ihet^rnd^. 

The  niantft  left  tlio  troa«ure  and  tho  rln:^  on  the 
Onita  plain  (Tht-*  ]>!ain  of  Discord)  under  tiie  gnard- 
i.in'^hip  <}f  an  ennrmnu'i  draujon.  Ry  mnan**  of  the 
rin;:!^,  liowcvt-r,  Uw  XilM'liin'j;i*n.  with  Albcricdi.  wore 
kept  in  slavery.  Hut  the  y;iant3  did  nut  understand 
liow  in  make  n-^e  of  their  power.  It  was  entui-rli  fur 
their  clumsy  idcasi  to  have  onc«  bound  the  Nibelnn- 
c;on.  So  the  draijion  lay  from  time  immemorial, 
vatohin^  with  his  idle  terrors  over  the  treasure. 
The  raee  (tf  i^iants  faded  and  died  away  powerless 
before  the  new  race  of  fjodff;;  the  Nibelmiiren  suf- 
fered on,  wretohed  and  nialieions  in  Iheir  frnille^^'i 
activity.  Alherieh  brooded  reaselessly  over  the 
recuvery  of  his  riiii;.  And  now  the  Efods,  in  tlieir 
hijjh  enert^y,  re^nlated  the  world,  eonlrolled  tlie 
elements  by  their  wise  laws,  and  devoteil  themselves 
to  the  careful  p^nardianship  of  the  human  race. 
Their  power  niltMl  over  all.  Yet  the  peace  throui^h 
wldeh  Ihey  held  lliat  power  was  not  based  upon  a 
reconciliation  ;  it  was  bruuLrlit  about  by  force  and 
deceit.  The  olijeet  nf  their  liiLch  i-nh'  over  the  world 
was  a  moral  cunscinnsness,  but  the  wronij  which 
they  had  themselves  wroui^Iit  kept  its  hold  up(m 
them. 

From  the  depths  of  Xibelheim  the  con«cii)nsness 
of  tlieir  wrnii^-doini;  rose  up  a'j:ainst  them  ;  for  the 
plavery  f>f  the  Nibehmi^en  was  tiot  l>roken.  Alber- 
ieh  had  only  been  robbed  of  his  ma'-tery,  and  this 
not  for  a  hitxh  ])urpose;  and  the  soul  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  Xihebin»j:en  lay  buried  useles-^ly  be?ieath 
the  body  of  the  idle  drai:()n  ;  Alberich  was  rij^ht  in 
Ids  reproaches  a^^ainst  the  j^ods. 

But  Wofan  himself  could  not  o\i>iate  the  wron;; 
without  comnnttinn^  a  new  injustice.  Only  a  free 
will  independent  of  the  i;ods  themselves,  wliich 
could  take  n]ion  itself  all  the  f.iult  and  do  penance 
for  it,  had  it  in  its  power  to  loose  the  encliantment ; 
and  the  •>;(). Is  saw  llie  cajiabilily  of  suidi  free  will  in 
man.  Tliey  .s(ni::;lit  lhi'rcf(U'e  to  infuse  their  divini 
tv  into  man,  that  they  mii^ht  raise  his  strenijth  so 
lii^h  that  he,  conscious  of  this  power.  nii'j;ht  with- 
draw himself  even  from  llie  divine  protection,  in 
ord'-r  tt)  do,  accordini^  to  his  own  will,  what  Ins 
mind  suiriT'-sled  to  him.  So  the  i^ods  educated  men 
for  this  hi'^Ii  ]>urpose,  to  be  the  cxpiators  of  (heir 
crime;  and  their  object  was  lo  be  attained  when 
they  had  lost  themselves  in  this  human  creation — 
that  is,  when  tiiey  mu--t  <;ive  up  tlu-ir  direct 
iiiduence  to  the  freedom  of  humnn  conscious- 
ness. 

And  now  mii^ldy  races  of  men.  =prur.c:  from  divine 
seed,  bloomed  into  beini:  ;  they  steeled  their  si  ren^tli 
in  strife  and  conflict ;  Wotan's  maiilens  watched  ov- 
er  them  as  <ruardian  anirids.  As  Valkyres  tlu'V  led 
to  AVidludhi  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  theVe  to 
continue  in  Wotan's  companionship  a  c:lorious  life 
of  marlial  [panics. 

liul  t  iie  I  i:_dit  liero  was  still  unborn,  in  w  hom  in- 
dependent St len^Lr'h  shouhl  conie  toil-,  full  conscious- 
ness, so  tliat  he  sliould  be  able  voluntarily,  and  wilh 
the  penance  of  dealli  before  his  c\;^es,  to  call  that 
bold<'st  deed  his  own.  At  last  this  hero  was  to  be 
born  of  the  race  of  tlie  Volsun[j9.  Wotan  blessed 
an  utifruilful  marria^^e  of  this  race  by  iri^inir  the 
wedded  pair  an  apple  of  Iluldato  eat  ;  twin*;.  SietC- 
munil  an<l  Sie^liiula,  brother  and  sifter,  wera  the 
produ<'t  of  the  marria-^e.  Sieirmunrl  totdc  a  wife, 
Sief^linda  married  a  hn-band  (Hunclinef);  but  both 
marriaires  remained  unfruitful;  and  at  length,  to 
beijet  a  true  Volsunij:,  the  brother  and  sister  them- 
selves joini'd  in  wedlofd;  Ilundins',  Sicixlinda's 
husband,  discovered  the  crime,  di-rarded  hts  wife, 
and  altacked  SicM^mund.  lirnnhilda  the  Valkyr 
aided  Sieii-mund,  ai^ainst  the  command  of  Wotan. 
who  had  decreed  hi-;  destruction  as  a  puirwhment 
for  his  sin.  Sieii:munii  had  already,  under  Brurdiil- 
da's  protection,  drawn  the  swf)rd  whicli  Wotan  him- 
self had  y^iven  him.  and  was  about  to  deal  Ilundini; 
a  deadly'  stroke,  when  the  ^ijod  caught  the  blow  ujioii 
his  rpear,  a^^ainst  which  the  sword  broke  in  two 
pieces.  Siei^mund  fell.  jirurdnhhi  was  ptinished 
by  Wotan  for  her  disobedience;  lie  exp(dled  her 
from  tlie  company  of  the  Valkyres.  and  banished 
her  to  a  barren  rock  wdiere  she,  the  divine  vir<.^in, 
shovdd  be  ijiven  in  marriajre  to  the  man  who  should 
find  her  there  and  wake  her  from  the  slee])  into 
whicli  Wotan  had  east  her.  But  she  ben;M;ed  as  a 
boon,  that  Wotan  should  surround  the  rock  with 
the  terrors  of  flame,  that  she  mi^;ht  be  certain 
that  only  the  brayest  of  heroes  could  win 
her. 

The  banished  Sieglinda,  after   a  long  pregnancy, 


broiiirht  forth  in  the  wihlerness  Siei^fricd  (him  wlio 
throuG^h  victory  should  brinir  peace).  Rei;;in 
(Mime),  Al!)erich's  brother,  hearini;  the  cries  of 
Sieu^linda  in  her  labor,  went  to  her  from  his  caves 
an<l  helped  her;  alter  the  birth  slie  died,  after  hav- 
iiiLj  revealed  to  Reii,an  her  fate,  and  confidetl  to  liiru 
tlu^  boy. 

Reiijin  broun^ht  uj!  Sieixfried  ;  he  taui^lit  liini  llie 
aits  ))f  the  smithy;  told  him  of  the  d--ath  of  his 
father;  and  jirocured  for  !iim  the  two  pieces  of  th-* 
hitter's  broken  sword,  fr'im  wdiieh  Siei^fried,  uii'ler 
Mime's  directitm.  forced  the  sword  Jialminii^.  And 
now  Mime  urujed  the  youth  to  the  destruction  of  the 
drai^on,  tellini;  him  ho  would  sliow  his  -gratitude 
thereby.  Sieirfried.  however,  desired  first  lo  avenije 
the  death  of  his  father.  He  snllied  f«'rth.  attacked 
and  killed  ITundiui;.  and  not  till  then  did  iie  fulfil 
Mime's  wish,  and  overcome  and  slay  tlie  f]^iant 
drai;on. 

As  he  put  his  fintjer,  heated  wilh  the  clrac:on"s 
blood,  into  his  mouth  to  co(d  it,  he  involuntarily 
tasteil  <if  the  blood,  and  l)y  this  means  suddenly 
•rained  a  knowledi^e  of  the  lan'j:uai;e  of  the  birds 
whi(di  were  sin jirii;  around  Inm.  They  ju-ai-^ed 
SieL^fried's  wondrous  dee.l.  jiointcd  out  to  liim  the 
treasure  of  tiie  Xibeluniri-n  in  the  (Ira-j^on's  cave, 
and  warned  him  airain-t  Mime,  wlio  had  only  made 
use  of  him  to  i^ain  the  treasure,  and  wdio  would  now 
seek  hii  life  in  order  that  he  mi'^riu.  po-s,.ss  that 
treasure  alone.  T'pon  this  Sie/,^fried  -lew  Mime  and 
took  from  the  treasure  tiie  rin-^  and  the  ludinet.  He 
tlien  (tonsidted  the  birds  a-^ain.  who  counstdh-.l  him 
to  win  for  himself  Brunliilda,  the  most  beautiful  of 
women. 

Sieirfi'ied  now  a'.rain  sallied  forth  and  reached 
Tirunhilda's  rocky  fortress,  i)enetrated  throni^h  the 
tire  that  raix<'d  around  if.  and  awakened  Bruiihilda. 
She  joyfully  reeoirnized  Sieirtried.  the  noblest  hero 
of  th<'  V(dsuni;  race,  ami  yielded  herscdf  t<i  him;  he 
wedded  her  with  the  rini:  of  Alberich.  which  lie 
jdaced  ujion  her  timr*?''.  When  tlie  de-ire  soizi-d 
him  of  sallviu'^  f'>rth  to  new  feats,  she  communicat- 
ed to  liim  by  her  instructions  her  secret  knowledire. 
and  warned  him  of  the  dampers  of  treachery  and 
faithlessness  ;  thev  swore  trutli  to  each  other,  and 
Sici^fried  left  her.' 

A  second  race  <tf  Iktoi--.  al-o  of  (livine  oriirin. 
was  that  of  the  (iiiiichuiiu'-'U.  on  tiu'  lihine.  Anionir 
them  n'cre  (lunther.  and  (indrun  his  sister.  Gun 
iher's  mother,  (^rimhilda.  had  once  been  ravislied 
by  Alberich,  and  she  bore  him  a  natural  son.  FTaLren. 
As  tlu^  desires  nnd  hopes  of  the  y^/.s- rested  upon 
Siei^fried.  Alberich  based  his  ho)te  of  rei-'aininLr  the 
rim;  on  Ilai^en.  the  hero  wIkmu  he  had  bei;ott<'n. 
ITairen  was  pale,  seri<nis,  and  ich>'>uiy  ;  his  feature- 
hardeneil  early ;  he  seemed  older  than  he  was. 
Kven  wdiile  he  was  a  child,  Alberich  had  secretly 
revealed  (o  him  the  knowledi^e  of  his  father's  fate 
and  incited  him  to  strive  after  the  rin^.  lie  was 
stroma  and  ]»owerfuI  ;  yet  still  he  did  not  seem  to 
Alberich  mii;hty  enough  to  slay  tho  dra;j;on. 

As  Alliericli  was  now  powerless,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  hinder  his  brollu-r  Mime,  when  tfie  latter 
soiiijiit  to  <rain  the  treasure  by  means  of  Sie'^fried  ; 
but  now  Hai^cn  was  to  briu'j:  about  Siei^fried's  ruin 
in  order  to  win  from  him  at  his  death  the  rina;.  Ha- 
i;en  was  hostile  to  Gunther  and  (Judrun  ;  tlicv 
feared  him,  but  they  esteemed  his  cunnin-j;  and  ex- 
perience. Tlie  secret  of  HiiLren's  wonderful  birlh. 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  not  his  real  brother,  was 
known  to  Gunther;  he  liad  once  rc[r<taehed  Ifaofen 
with  beinix  a  bastard.  Gunther  had  br-en  instruct- 
ed by  Ilnijen  that  Urunhihla  was  of  all  women  the 
most  to  be  desired,  and  aroused  by  him  to  alon'.ijint; 
to  possess  lipr.  wlien  Siei^fried  came  amonir  the 
Gibichuniren  on  the  Uhine.  (Judrun.  inspired  with 
love  for  Sie<rfrie<l  by  the  praise  which  Maiden  liad 
lavished  upim  him,  L^ave  Siei^fried,  by  llai^en's  ad- 
vice, a  i^oblet  of  W(d<'otne  prepared  thnuiirh  Ilai^en's 
art  in  such  a  way  that  it  caused  Sieirfried  to  fori^et 
liis  life  with  Brunhilda,  and  his  esjjousal  wilh  her. 
Siei;fried  sought  (iudrun  for  his  ■'vile.  and  Gunther 
consented  on  condition  that  he  shtudd  aid  him  to 
ijain  Brunhilda.  Sici^^ried  a:;reed  to  this;  they 
swore  an  oath  of  brotlierhood  to  one  another,  from 
which  lla^en,  however,  held  himself  aloof.  Sieo^- 
fried  and  Gunther  entered  upon  Iheir  journey,  and 
arrived  at  Brunhilda's  rock-fortress;  Gunther  re- 
mained in  their  ship,  and  Sie-jfried  for  the  first  and 
only  time  made  use  of  his  i)ower  as  ruler  of  the 
Xibelun!T:en.  by  juUtin^on  the  helmet  and  assumim; 
by  its  aid  the  fi-^nre  nnd  appearance  of  Gunther. 
So  he  penetrated  throui^li  the  flames  to  Brunhilda. 
She,  already  roblied  of  her  maidenhood  by  Sieirfried, 
had  also  c^iven  np  her  superhuman  power;  all  her 
wisdom  she  had  ^iven  over  to  Siegfried,  who  made 
DO  use  of  it;  now  she  was  powerless  as  any  ordina- 


ry woman,  and  could  make  only  a  fruitless  resist- 
ance to  the  new.  bfdd  suitor;  lie  seized  from  her 
the  rini;,  willi  whieh  she  was  now  to  be  esiiousedto 
fiunther,  and  forced  her  into  a  room  where  he  slept 
by  her  side  durin:;  the  nii;ht,  but,  to  lier  surprise, 
with  hi-^  sword  Ivin^;  between  them.  In  the  morn- 
ini;  he  biouirht  her  to  the  ship,  where  he  ])ermittecl 
the  real  (Junther  to  take  his  jdace  unremarked  by 
her  side;  and  he  transported  himself  by  the  powers 
of  the  ludmet  at  once  to  the  (iiliichenlmrir  on  the 
Rhine,  Gunther  reached  his  liome  upon  the  Rhine 
with  Brunhilda.  who  followed  iiim  in  liloomy  silence. 
Sieirfried.  at  fJudrun's  side,  and  Uagen,  received 
tliem  when  they  arrived. 

Brunhilda  was  filled  with  rai^'o  when  she  saw 
Sieirfried  as  fJuilrnn's  husband;  his  cold,  friendly 
indifference  toward  Iier  filled  her  with  arnazeuient ; 
but  she  :r"'  S  e  1  the  treacliery  that  hatl  been  wrouirb*^ 
airainst  hi  n.  and  deru:ind"d  thi'  rinir  which  dirl  not 
belong;  to  him.  but  which  Gunther  had  received  frr)!U 
her  ;  he  refused  it.  She  demanded  of  Gunther  that 
he  should  take  the  rin*^  from  Siei^tried;  Gunther 
was  perplexed  and  hesitated.  Brunhilda  asked — • 
(lid  Sieirfried  then  rei-eive  the  rin'.r  iv-jm  Ivr  V  But 
Sieirfried.  who  reco:;ni/,eil  the  ritiir.  said.  "  I  re- 
ceived it  from  no  wninan  :  my  own  streuLrth  wmi  it 
from  the  z'^:u}t  dra'^on  ;  by  it  I  am  the  ruler  of  the 
Xibelumren,  nnd  I  will  -rive  u[>  its  power  to  no 
man."  Hair"n  sfe]>ped  between  them  and  a-ked 
Brunhilda  wdiether  she  certainly  recon;nize<l  the 
rimr?  If  it  was  Iier  rinir.  then  Si(;:r'ried  iniirht  fiavo 
become  po-ses-ed  of  it  hy  tr--aehery.  and  it  could 
only  belontr  to  Gunther  her  husbau'l.  BruidMlda 
cried  out  with  indiu^nation  at  tie'  tnrk  that  had  bet-n 
played  uiion  Iier.  and  a  terrible  thirst  for  roveime 
airainst  Sieirrried  filled  her  soul.  She  cried  out  to 
Gunther  th;it  lie  had  been  bi'trayed  by  Sieirfri<'d  ; — 
•'  I  am  not  married  to  thee,  but  to  this  man  ;  he  re- 
ceive 1  my  favm-s."  Sieu^fried  reproached  her  with 
falsF'hofKl  :  declared  that  he  had  ber-n  true  lo  his 
oalli  of  brotherhood — that  he  had  laid  his  sword 
between  Brunhilda  and  hitii'^elf;  h"  deniamled  of 
Iier  that  she  should  bear  witness  to  tliis.  Burpose- 
Iv.  and  aimini:^  solely  af  his  ruin,  she  would  not  un- 
derstand him  ;  she  declare  1  that  he  lied,  and  falsely 
appeale  1  to  his  sword  Halmun^.  that  she  had  seen 
hamriiiir  quietly  on  the  wall  while  ho  la}'  lovingly 
by  her  side. 

The  im'U  and  Gudrun  besoucrht  Sieirfried  to  repel 
the  aecu<atir)n  if  he  cotdd,  and  Sie;r|V,ed  swore  a 
solemn  oath  in  confirrnaTion  of  what  lie  had  said, 
lirnnhilda  accused  him  of  perjury  ;  he  hail  swiu'u  so 
many  oaths  to  her  and  Gunther,  she  said,  that  he 
had     br(d;en.  Xow    lie    swore    to    ft    ])eriury    to 

strencrlhen  a  lie.  All  was  in  a  furious  exeiteim-nt. 
Sie-^fried  crieil  out  to  Gunther  to  restrain  his  wife, 
wdio  so  shamelessly  maliLTued  her  own  and  herhus- 
band's  honor  ;  he  himself  departed  with  (hidrun  into 
their  chamber. 

Gunther,  in  the  deepest  shame  and  wretchedness, 
seated  him-'df  apart  and  covered  his  face;  and  Ha- 
ir*'n  approaeheil  Bruhilda,  who  was  e(tnsurned  by 
the  most  f-arful  ra^'e.  lie  otfereil  himself  as  tho 
avnirer  of  her  lionor  ;  but  she  lauirhed  at  hirn,  as 
powerless  to  conquer  Sieijfried  ;  r  simple  glance 
from  h's  ;rl'>"'"iir  eyes,  such  as  had  shor.e  upon  her 
even  thron'.rh  his  deceitful  disiruisi',  would  bre  k 
IIair''n*s  couraire.  Then  UacTcu  said  he  knew  Sie^r- 
fried's  miirhty  strenir*''  f'dl  W(dl  ; — that  she  mu-t 
tell  him,  therefore,  how  he  was  to  be  overcome. 
She,  win)  had  hallowed  Sieirfried,  and  had  secured 
him,  by  secret  charms,  airainst  wonnds,  nflvised  Ila- 
iren  tliat  he  must  strike  him  in  the  back ;  for 
that  as  she  knew  the  hero  would  never  turn  his 
back  t'»  his  foes,  she  had  not  made  that  also  cn- 
cliantc  1. 

fiun  li'-r  was  iiifnrmed  of  the  ]dan  of  murder. 
Thcv  called  upon  him  tri  avenire  his  honor,  and 
Brunhildi  covered  him  with  accusations  of  coward- 
ice and  t'^enchery.  until  at  last  h(^  acknowled'j:e<i  his 
t'ault.  nn  1  the  necessity  of  endinir  his  sliame  by  Sieg- 
fried's death.  Yet  he  was  filled  with  horror  at  the 
thoiii^ht  of  beinir  iruilty  of  breach  of  his  riath  of 
brotherhood.  Brunhilda  scoffed  at  him  bitterly; 
what  breaches  of  faith  had  not  been  committed 
aijain^t  firr  ^  And  Ila^^cn  urired  him  on  by  the 
pro3"ect  of  iraininir  The  Xihelungen-rinir.  which 
Siegfried  would  let  go  at  his  death.  At  last  Gun- 
ther consented  ;  Hair''n  planned  a  tiunt  for  the  next 
diy,  when  Sieirfried  should  be  attacked;  perhaps 
his  murder  could  be  concealed  from  even  Gud- 
run. Gunther  was  anxious  on  her  account,  for 
Brmhilda's  thirst  for  revcnir«  was  sharpened  by 
jeal  usy  of  her. — Thus  Siegfried's  death  was  decid- 
ed on. 

Sieirfried  now  appf^arel  witli  Gudrnn  in  the  hall, 
brilliantly  arrayed,  and  invited  ihem  to  a   sacrifice 
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and  tlio  marriage  feast.  Tlie  nnnspiratorf)  obej-ed 
will)  liy)iociitU'fll  rcniliness,  and  Siegfried  and 
(Iiidrun  i-ejnieed  at  tlie  ajijiarent  rebt(ji"ation  of 
|)('ace. 

On  llic  fiillowiiiK  morninn-,  Siegfiiiil,  follciwing 
t!ie  u:MnM',  wiinilered  into  a  lonely  rocliy  delile  on 
I  lie  Itliine.  Tliree  waters|n-ite3  snddenly  rose  from 
tlie  (lood  l>efore  liim  ;  tlicy  were  tln^  wiwe  daughters 
of  tliose  de|illis  fi-oni  wlncli  Allierieli  liad  (niee  lMl;en 
(lie  elear  lUiinegold,  to  make  from  it  Ids  niiglity 
inyKtie  ring.  Tlie  rurse  and  tlie  power  of  tliis  ring 
wunid  be  forever  at  an  end,  if  it  slmnld  be  given 
baelc  to  the  waters,  and  tlin.s  dissolved  again  in  it<j 
original  pure  element.  Tlie  water-spi  ite.s  longed 
for  tlie  ring,  anil  besought  Siegfried  to  give  it  to 
them  ;  but  he  refused  it.  (lie  had  taken  upon  him- 
self, while  sinless,  the  sin  of  the  gods,  and  now  he 
brought  the  penanee  of  their  wrong  upon  himself 
by  his  pride  and  unyielding  spirit.) 

The  spriti's  told  him  of  the  evil  and  the  curse  con- 
neeted  with  the  ring;  he  must  east  it  into  the  wat- 
ers, or  he  wo\ild  not  outlive  the  da}-.  But  Siegfried 
said  "  you  shall  not  eheat  me  of  my  power,  ye  cun- 
ning women  ;  I  care  not  a  hair  for  the  curse  or  for 
your  threats.  What  my  own  courage  suggests  to 
me  is  my  first  law  ;  and  what  I  do  according  to  my 
own  beliefs,  that  is  decided  for  me.  You  may  call 
this  curse  or  blessing,  but  I  shall  obey  it,  and  shall 
not  strive  against  my  own  jiower."  Then  the 
women  asked  him  — "  Willst  thou  surpa.ss  the 
gods?" 

And  he  said,  "  If  yon  would  show  nie  the  way  to 
overcome  the  gods,  I  would  tight  against  them  with 
all  my  courage.  I  know  three  wiser  women  than 
you  ;  and  they  know  how  the  gods  will  some  day 
be  in  bitter  straits.  It  must  be  the  care  of  those 
devoted  to  the  gods,  to  see  that  I  then  tight  on  their 
side.  Therefore  I  laugh  at  your  threats;  the  ring 
remains  mine, — and  thus  I  east  life  behind  me."  and 
he  took  up  a  clod  of  earth  and  threw  it  backward 
over  his  head. 

Then  the  women  made  sport  of  Siegfried,  who 
thought  himself  as  strong  and  wise  as  he  was  really 
blind  and  dependent. 

"  lie  lias  broken  his  oath,  though  he  knows  U  not ; 
he  has  lost  a  thing  of  higher  value  than  the  ring, 
though  lie  knows  it  not;  runes  and  enchantments 
have  been  taught  him,  and  he  has  forgotten  them. 
Farewell,  Siegfried !  We  know  a  proud  woman 
wlio  will  have  the  ring  to-day,  when  thou  art  slain. 
Let  us  turn  to  her  I  She  will  give  us  a  better 
hearing  !  " 

Siegfried  looked  laughing  after  them,  as  they 
floated  singing  away,  and  cried,  "  If  I  were  not  true 
to  Gudrun,  I  would  have  captured  one  of  you!" 
Then  he  heard  his  companions  in  the  hunt  approach- 
ing, and  wouud  his  horn  ;  and  the  hunters,  Gnnther 
and  Hagen  at  their  head,  assembled  about  him. 
Tliey  took  their  hunters'  meal  ;  and  Siegfried,  in 
merry  mood,  made  sport  of  himself  on  account  of 
his  fruitless  hunt; — only  water  game  had  offered 
itself  to  him,  for  hunting  wdiic-h  he  was  unfortunate- 
ly unprepared  ;  otherwise,  he  would  have  brought 
to  his  companions  three  wild  water-birds,  who  had 
prophesied  to  liim  that  he  would  die  this  very  day. 
Ilagen,  drinking,  took  up  the  jest,  and  asked  him  if 
he  really  understood  the  song  and  speech  of  the 
birds  ? 

Gunther  was  gloomy  and  silent,  and  Siegfried 
sought  to  cheer  him,  relating  in  songs  the  story  of 
his  youth,  his  adventnri-  with  Mime,  his  slaying  of 
the  dragon,  and  how  it  came  about  that  he  unvler- 
stood  the  song  of  the  birds.  In  the  remembrance 
which  this  recalled  to  him  he  suddenly  recollected 
the  advice  the  birds  had  given  him  to  seek  out 
Brunhilda  ;  how  he  had  gone  to  the  flaming  rock 
and  awakened  her.  The  remembrance  grew  clearer 
and  clearer  within  him.  Suddenly  two  ravens  flew 
swiftly  above  his  head.  Ilagen  interrupted  him  ; — 
"What  do  tliose  ravens  tell  thee?"  Siegfried 
sprang  quickly  up  ;  and  Hagen  said,  "  I  understood 
them  that  they  hasten  to  announce  thy  cominir  to 
Wotau."  WilU  that  he  thrust  his  spear  into  Sieg- 
friefl's  back. 

Gunther,  guessing  by  Siegfried's  story  the  trutli 
of  Ids  inccanprehensil.le  relations  with  Brunhilda, 
and  surldenly  recognising  from  it  Siegfried's  inno- 
cence, had  seized  Hagen's  arm  to  save  the  hero,  but 
witliout  being  able  to  avert  the  stroke.  Siegfried 
raised  Ids  shield  to  dash  down  Ilagen  with  it,  but 
his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  sank  groining  to 
the  earth.  Hagen  had  turned  away  ;  Gunther  and 
his  men  gathered  sympathizing  and  agitated  about 
Siegfried,  when  he  opened  his  eves  once  more  and 
cried — "Brunhilda!  Brunhilda!  thou  glorious 
child  of  Wotau  !  How  fair  and  bright  thou  comest 
to  me  !     Thou  saddlest  thy  steed,  smiling  gravely 


and  .solemnly,  thy  steed  that  strides  dripping  with 
dew  through  the  lieavens.  Thou  guidest  his  course 
toward  me  —  for  here  there  is  a  hero  for  thy  choos- 
ing !  O  happy  I,  whom  thou  rlost  cherish  as  thy 
huslmnd  !  Lead  me  now  to  Valhalla  that  I  may 
drink  lliere,  to  the  honor  of  all  heroes,  the  mead 
I  Iiou  offerest  me,  thou  glorious  handm  dd — the  mead 
of  the  (Jreat  Fathei-  I  Brunhilda  I  Brunhilda  !  I 
greet  titee  !  "  Thus  he  died.  And  the  men  raised 
his  corpse  upon  his  sliiidd.  and,  led  by  Gunther, 
bore  it  away  in  solemn  jiroeession  over  the  rocky 
heights. 

They  set  down  the  eorjise  in  the  hall  of  the  Gi- 
biehnngen,  the  court  of  which  opened  at  the  rear 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Hafr^n  had  called 
forth  (Tiidriin  with  a  shrill  cry,  telling  her  that  a 
wild  hilar  had  slain  her  husband.  Filh'd  with  hor- 
ror, Gudfun  threw  herself  upon  SieL'fried's  body  ; 
she  accused  the  brothers  of  his  murder;  but  Gun- 
ther pointed  to  Ilagen  ;  he  was  the  wihl  boar,  the 
murderer  of  the  hero.  And  Hagen  said — "  If  I 
have  slain  him  then,  whom  nrme  other  dared  touch, 
wdiat  was  his,  is  my  ri;rhtful  booty.  The  ring  is 
mine!"  Gnnther  stepped  before  him: — "Shame- 
less bastard  !  the  ring  is  minr — Brunhilda  meant  it 
for  me  !      Hear  me,  all  of  you  !  " 

Then  Hagen  and  Gunther  fought,  and  Gnnther 
fell.  Hatren  simirht  to  draw  the  ring  froni  tlie  body, 
hut  it  raised  its  hand  threateninadv.  Ilagen  shrank 
back  in  horror — Guilrnn  shrieked  aloud.  Then 
Brunhilda  strode  solemnly  between  them  :  "Silence 
your  clamor  ;  your  idle  rage  !  Here  stands  his  wife 
whom  you  have  all  betrayed  !  I  demand  my  right 
— for  what  was  to  happen  has  come  to  pass." 
"Wretch!"  cried  Gtidrun,  "It  was  thou  who 
wrought  us  ruin."  But  Brunhilda  said.  "  Silence, 
miserable  one  !  Thou  wast  but  his  mistress.  I  am 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  swore  faith  before  h"  had  even 
seen  thee  !  "  "  Woe  is  me  I  "  Then  cried  Gu  Jrun, 
"  Accursed  Hagen.  why  didst  thou  advise  me  of  the 
draught  by  which  I  stole  her  husband  from  her  ? 
For  now  I  know  it  w,as  but  the  draught  that  made 
him  forget  Brunhilda'" 

Then  Brunhilda  said — "  Ob.  he  is  pure  !  Never 
were  tows  more  truly  kept  than  he  kept  them.  And 
Hagen  has  not  slain  him — no,  he  has  but  marked 
him  out  for  Wotan,  to  whom  I  am  now  to  lead  him. 
For  now  I  too  have  done  my  ]ienanee  ;  I  an^  pure 
and  free  ;  for  only  he,  the  noble  one,  has  had  me  to 
wife." 

Then  she  had  a  funeral  pyre  built  npon  the  bank 
to  burn  Siegfried's  body  ;  no  horse,  no  slave  was  to 
be  sacrificed  with  him  ;  she  alone  would  offer  her 
body  to  the  gods  in  his  honor.  But  first  she  took 
posstssion  of  her  inheritance;  the  helmet  should  be 
burned  with  hiin,  but  the  ring  she  herself  put  on. 

And  she  said: — "  Thtiu  hero  overbold,  how  didst 
thou  hold  me  bound  to  thee  !  I  told  thee  all  my 
knowledge  ;  thee,  a  mortal — and  so  I  had  to  )>art 
with  m}'  own  wisdom.  But  thou  madest  no  use  of 
it — thou  trustedst  to  thyself  alone.  And  now  th'at 
thou  must  needs  give  it  up  in  death,  my  knowledge 
comes  back  to  me,  and  I  know  again  the  runes  of 
this  ring.  I  know  too,  the  runes  of  the  primal  law, 
the  old  utterance  of  the  Fates  !  Hear  then,  ye  glo- 
rious gods,  your  wnmg  is  expiated!  Thank  him, 
the  hero,  who  took  your  fault  upon  himself!  He 
gave  it  into  my  hand  to  eml  the  work  ;  the  slavery 
of  the  Nibelungen  is  abolished — the  ring  shall  bind 
them  no  more!  yet  Alberich  shall  not  receive  it; 
he  shall  enslave  you  no  longer  ;  but  he  himself  shall 
be  as  free  as  you.  For  I  give  this  ring  to  you,  wise 
sisters  of  the  watery  di'pths  ;  the  flame  that  burns 
me.  shall  purify  the  evil  treasure.  Dissolve  it  and 
keep  it  harmless — the  Rhinegold  that  was  stolen 
from  you,  that  slavery  and  wrong  might  be  forged 
from  it  !  Thou  only.  Father  of  all,  shalt  reign  ! 
That  thy  power  may  be  eternal.  I  lead  him  to  thee! 
Receive  him  nobly — he  is  worthy  of  it  I  " 

And  amid  solemn  songs,  Brunhilda  mounted 
Siegfried's  funeral  pyre.  Gndrtin  bent  in  bitter 
grief  over  the  munlered  Gunther.  The  flames  rose 
above  Siegfried  and  Brunhilda;  suddenly  they 
streamed  up  in  brightest  lustre,  and  above  a  dark 
cloud  of  smoke  arose  a  glory,  in  which  Brunhilda. 
armed  and  mounted  upon  her  steed  as  a  Valkj-r,  led 
Siegfried  by  che  hand. 

At  the  same  moment  the  waves  of  the  Rhine  rose 
to  the  entrance  of  the  hall  ;  the  three  water-spirits 
bore  away  upon  them  the  helmet  and  the  ring. 
Hagen  rushed  madly  toward  them  to  tear  the  treas- 
ure from  them  ;  but  they  seized  him  and  bore  him 
wdth  them  to  the  depths  below. 


Anton  Rubinstein  in  London. 

Not  long  ago  a  report  prevailed  that  Herr  Rubin- 
stein had  made   up  his  mind  in   future  to  abstain 


from  public  displays  of  his  skill  as  a  simple  execu- 
tant, and  to  devote  himself  unreservedly  to  compo- 
sition. The  re[)ort.  liowever,  seems  to  have  been 
unfounded  ;  au'I  the  admii*ers  of  one  of  the  most 
original  .'ind  f.amons  of  pianists  rn.ay,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  divest  themselves  of  anxiety  in  the  matter. 
Herr  Rubinstein  is  again  among  us,  playing  his 
very  best,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  for  the  last 
time.  His  stay,  owing  to  other  engagements,  must 
be  short,  and  the  o]>port.nnities  of  hearin-.;  him  nec- 
essarily fcstricted  ;  but  few  am.ateurs,  with  leisure 
at  their  dis]iosal,  will  wittingly  miss  onu  of  them. 

The  founder  of  the  school  of  which  Riiltinst.ein  is 
one  of  the  most  arrh-nt  diseipl<*s  is  undoubtedly 
Franz  Liszt  ("  Abbate  Liszt,")  wdio,  setting  out  as  a 
boy  idienomenon,  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
whatever  had  been  done  before  him  for  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  pianoforte,  still  more  could  and  ought  to 
be  done.  Impressed  with  this  belief,  he  apiilied  his 
inventive  faculty  to  the  task,  and  made  wonderful 
progress,  so  much  so  that  before  arriving  at  maturi- 
ty' he  had  achieved  a  popular  vogue  which  never 
until  then  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  performer  of 
his  class,  urdess  we  except — even  if,  indeed,  we  may 
except — Nicolo  Paganini.  After  a  series  of  uninter- 
rupted triumphs,  and  d"Siiite  the  formidable  rivalry 
long  maintained  by  Sigismund  Thalberg,  the  sum- 
mit of  Liszt's  ambition  was  reached.  So  far  con- 
tent, his  public  a|ipearances  happened   more  rarely 

by  eccentric  fits,  as  it  were.      His  chief  thoughts 

became  now  directed  towards  composition  ;  and  to 
this  fredi  inclination  of  his  restle-ss  and  wayward 
temperament  we  owe  a  large  number  of  works  in 
all  forms,  from  the  highest  to  the  least  pretending. 
But  the  subject  in  hand  is  connected  not  so  much 
with  Liszt  tlie  composer  as  with  Liszt  the  pianist, 
although  the  comjiositions  of  Liszt  have  had  no 
inconsiderable  influence  upon  those  desirous  of 
emulating  his  example.  Enough  that,  reposing  on 
his  Well-earned  laurels,  and  no  longer  conspicuously 
in  front,  he  had  led  the  way  to  a  new  field  of  activ- 
ity, the  exploring  of  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  what  is  known  as  "  the  modern  school  of 
pianism  "— a  school  which,  notwithstanding  a  cer- 
tain show  of  ;e3thetics,  for  the  most  part  treats  ex- 
ceptional powers  of  mechanism  rather  as  an  end 
than  as  a  means  towards  legitimate  art  display. 
Liszt  had  many  pupils  and  as  many  far-off  devotees, 
who  labored  indefatigably  in  the  promulgation  of 
his  ideas.  From  among  the  crowd,  however,  wheth- 
er of  pupils  or  devotees  matters  little,  there  have 
stood  prominently  forward  Carl  Tausig,  Anton  Ru- 
binstein, and  Hans  von  Buelow.  The  first  is  dead; 
but  the  remaining  two,  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of 
their  career,  are  the  staunchest  as  well  as  ablest  il- 
lustrators of  tenets  now  spreading  widely  and  more 
widely,  in  accordance  with  a  prevalent  fashion  of 
the  times.  These  eminent  artists,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, do  not  confine  their  e(fi>rts  to  the  exposition 
of  their  own  works.  On  the  contrary,  like  Liszt, 
they  are  conversant  with  the  music  of  the  gre.at 
composers  of  the  past,  know  Beethoven,  etc.,  by 
heart,  and  (like  Liszt)  entertain  a  special  predilec- 
tion for  Chopin.  Buelow,  indeed,  does  not  compose 
at  all,  or  at  any  rate,  never  brings  before  the  public 
anything  he  ni.ay  have  written  ;  whereas,  taking  into 
account  what  Rnbin^tein  has  produced,  from  orato- 
rio, opera,  and  cantata  to  symphony,  concerto,  and 
chamber  music,  instrumental  and  vocal  in  almost 
every  shape,  it  is  diftieult  to  understand  how,  with 
so  much  incessant  brain-work,  be  can  find  leisure  for 
that  assiduous  practice  without  wdiieh  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  keep  in  perfect  order  such  manipula- 
tive skill  as  his  playing  invariably  exhibits. 

Herr  Rubinstein's  first  "  recital  "  in  St.  James's 
Hall  lirought  an  euormous  audience,  including  a 
more  than  ordinary  number  of  well  known  connois- 
seurs and  professors,  foreign  and  English.  The 
programme  was  of  a  character  to  display  to  advan- 
taie,  not  mere!}-  the  manual  proficiency,  but  the 
varied  resources  and  retentive  memory  of  the  pian- 
ist. It  comprised  specimens  of  J.  S-  IJach,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Rubinstein  him- 
self, presented  in  almost  strict  chronological  order, 
and  so  judiciously  placed  with  reference  to  each 
other  as  to  maintain  an  agreeable  effect  of  contrast 
to  the  end.  Although  the  sound  of  the  unaccom- 
panied pianoforte  went  on  incessantly,  at  but  short 
intervals,  f<ir  two  consecutive  hours,  there  was 
scarcely  at  any  moment  a  sense  of  monotony.  The 
second  "and  third  numbers  from  Bach's  WeU-tempered 
Clavier  ("  48  Preludes  and  Fugues  ")  formed  a  sort 
of  contrapuntal  preamble  to  what  was  coming. 
These  were  followed  by  Mozart's  Rondo  in  A  minor, 
a  gem  of  the  purest  water,  which  served  to  show 
that  Herr  Rubinstein,  when  in  self-contained  repose, 
can  be  as  unobtrusively  tranquil  and  expressire  as 
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in  music  of  another  kind  be  can  be  fiery  and  impet- 
uons.  The  g;race  and  delicacy  combined  in  this 
were  perfect;  and  nothins:  in  more  Ptrikins'  con- 
trast could  have  succeeded  it  than  thn  mnirnificent 
Sonata  Appassionatu  of  BL^elhoTcn.  H<.-rr  Rnhin- 
steiii's  delivry  of  the  aJJiyro  -^nt}  finnh  o{  winch  wa^ 
as  impassioned  as  the  music  itself.  Thv' pr:sto — per- 
oration to  the  fiinle — was  taken  at  an  incredible 
pace,  a  pace  the  comp()SPr  could  never  have  thouirht 
of;  but.  on  the  otlier  hand.  Beethoven  himself 
would  have  been  cliarmed  with  the  reading  of  the 
andanlf,  an  interlude  of  su)-passin<i:  lovelint^ss,  dlvid- 
inrr  the  two  biriii;  movements  from  each  other, 
which,  when  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  discords 
Hnnouncin;2:  the  iipproacii  of  the  irrcsistiide  finale, 
always  leaves  a  kind  of  rei::;rctful  fi-elinii;  behind. 
Nothiny;  couhl  Imve  been  truer  or  more  expressive 
tlian  the  readinir  of  this.  The  whole  sonata,  indeed, 
was  an  exceptional  pprformance,  and  Rlirred  up  the 
audience  to  unwonttd  enthusiasm.  The  KreisJrri- 
rtim  of  Schumann,  with  their  here  and  there  trrim 
humor,  came  after  the  "  Appassionata"  sotnethino^ 
like  c:enial  comedy  after  deep  trac^edy  ;  the  effect, 
however,  was  well  calculated.  The  B  minor  Sonata 
of  Chopin,  nn  interestinif'  but  unequal  work,  served 
to  exhibit  in  strono-  rdii-f  two  opposite  cliaracteris- 
lics  of  Ilcrr  Ruliinstein's  talent — the  repose  already 
so  notably  ntanifested  in  Beethoven's  ^mdmite  and 
the  uncontrollable  impetuosity  put  f(u-th  in  the 
finale.  Cliopin's /(*//f7/r  was  even  a  niort-  prodi^jcious 
feat  of  mechanical  darin;^:  than  the  oHut;  but  the 
tuneful  episode — a  distint^ui-himr  trail  in  the()ther- 
wise  solemn  and  k1"""iv  Marclic  I'linebre — must 
before  all  be  praiseil.  It  was  this  epis(ule  which 
created  so  profound  an  impression  when,  in  1840. 
at  the  Madeleine,  a  funeral  service  was  jierformed 
to  celebrate  tiie  obsiM^nies  of  Chopin,  and  the  orii'an- 
ist,  M.  Leiehure-Wely,  assigned  the  melody  to  a 
beautiful  "  vox  hnmana  "  stop.  It  is  but  truth  to 
say  that  Ilerr  Rubinstein,  with  a  close  yet  j^^entle 
touch,  made  the  keys  of  tlie  pianoforte  cive  out  tones 
no  less  sweet  and  musical  than  the  "  vox  Irimana"' 
itself.  Tlie  entire  sonata  was  a  treat  for  the  admir- 
ers of  Chopin,  of  whom  tiicre  were  not  a  few  anionic 
the  audieni-e.  E<|uallf  ii;ratified  were  thev — as  was 
every  amateur,  in  fact — with  a  selection  Irom  those 
"Etudes"  which,  had  he  produced  nolhini:^  more, 
w<)uld  liave  made  the  name  of  their  composer  famous 
nmonixiiiani-^ls. 

The  programme  could  scarc^-lv  havp  been  led  to 
a  conclusion  more  appropriately  tlian  by  some  of 
Herr  Rubinstein's  own  compositions.  These  were 
in  two  K''f'ups.  The  first  comprised  four  sketchr-s. 
under  the  general  title  of  "  Miniatures  ;"  An  }>oyt]  ihi 
Riihsmn,  MniKct,  Scrdiadc,  and  Vahr.  all  jiiipiant 
and  oriiiinal,  and  all,  tlie  first  and  sccoml  esixfiall  v, 
listened  to  with  interest.  The  naxt  i^ntup  inclndi'd 
three  isolated  pieces:  C'i/>rJr<\  BarrnroJlc,  and 
Vuhe  Caprice.  The  B>n-nin>i/r  lirlped  to  show  the 
admirable  ease  with  which  the  Russian  arlist  can 
sustain  a  melody  amid  showers  of  delicate  and  aeri.d 
passag-es,  designed  not  so  much  for  tlie  sake  of  dis- 
pla3^  as  of  graceful  ornann'Mt ;  the  last  called  forth 
unlimited  powers  of  execution,  with  an  effect  that 
both  puzzled  and  amazed  llie  audience,  who  twice 
called  i)ack  tlie  pianist  amid  unanimous  and  lorirr- 
continued  plaudits.    Joints  mrouat  opns.—Lou'l.  Tntu-a. 

[From  the  Musical  Standard^  June  3.] 
PiiiLnARMONic  CoNCKRTS.  The  following  are  the 
principal  numbers  of  the  sixth  (or  fifth  eveniuir) 
concert  on  Monday  evenin2:,  when  Ilerr  RuVinstein 
again  came  before  the  public;  tliis  time  more  ambi- 
tiously, as  composer  of  a  symphony. 

Overture,  "  Jcssonda  " Ppnhr 

Concerto  for  Violin Beethoven 

Violin.  \t.  Flenri  AVieniawski. 

Dramatic  Sympliony,  No.  4,  in  D  uiinor. .  .Rubinstein 

[First  time  of  peiforniance  in  this  country-]. 

Overture,  '*  William  Tell," Rnssini 

Vocalists:  Mr.  "W.  Curamings  and  Miss  Marie 

Duval. 

Conductor Mk.  W.  G.  CUSINS. 

It  does  not  follow  that  a  c:reat  artist  has  the  gift 
of  creative  genius  ;  and  several  examples  might  be 
quoted  in  proof  of  the  assertion.  That  Herr  Rubin- 
stein is  a  composer  far  above  mediocrity  none  will 
deny,  but  his  forte  cannot  be  said  to  consist  in  the 
producti(m  of  the  works  of  the  highest  class,  such  as 
symphonies  and  concertos.  Of  the  two  pianoforte 
concertos  recently  played  by  him  at  the  old  and  new 
Philharmonic  concerts  we  have  been  obliged  to 
speak  in  qualified  terms  ;  they  have  not  we  believe 
filed  with  enthusiasm  the  most  ardent  of  this  great 
man's  many  admirers.  The  dramatic  symphony  has 
been  heard  ;  the  oracle  has  spoken  ;  and  now  "what 
is  to  be  said  ?  Let  us  avow  that  when  the  dramatic 
symphony  came  to  an  end,  we  felt  relieved.  It  lasts 
one  whole  hour,  and  utterly  exhausts  the  natieace 


by  its  vagueness  and  prolixity.  Fine  writing  and 
elegnnt  scholarship  do  not  compensate  for  the  want 
of  (h^finite  oullinp  and  distinct  purpose.  The  first 
movement,  introduced  by  a  lento,  is  boisterous,  and 
fidl  of  sound,  but  what  it  si!:rnifies  as  a  whole  we 
know  not.  The  repetitions  are  insufferablv  tedious. 
The  second  movement,  a  presto  in  D  minor  and  its 
t(mic  major,  has  a  certain  bold,  rugired  n'randeur  and 
vivid  cobu'.  but  no  guidincr  idea  ;  the  style  sni:c2;ests 
the  course  of  life  pursued  by  people  who.  too  indo- 
lent to  steer,  prefer  to  diift  at  the  will  of  the  water. 
A  florid  sido  for  the  first  violin  and  a  descending 
arjtegfjio  passage  for  wind  instruments  are  salient 
features.  The  trio  is  in  D  major.  The  adaoio 
(third  movement)  in  F  major,  lenirthy  and  overdone, 
naively  relies  for  effect  upon  ingenious  instrumen- 
tation: the  hautboys  and  violins  are  well  employed. 
A  short  lariTO  leads  to  the  final  allej^fro  con  fuoco.  a 
bold  bu'^tlinnf  movement,  of  which  we  much  jirefer 
tiie  second  theme  (dolce)  in  F,  tuneful,  finely  har- 
monized, and  supplemented  by  a  subject  for  the 
horns.  The  coda,  thcucrh  loud  and  pretentious,  is 
ineffective,  because  really  ineloquent.  The  recep- 
tion of  the  dramatic  symphonv  was  the  reverse  of 
rapturous,  and  f)ne  fpclde  dr-uion^tration  at  the  end 
of  a  movement  evidenlh-  al.irmcd  tlu'  majorily  who 
dreaded  anytinnc:  like  an  encore.  We  could  not  sit 
out  this  symphony  asT'dn. 

M.  Wieniawski,  wliose  ])erformance  at  his  own 
concerts  we  had  occa^^itm  to  euloi^ize  last  wi-ek. 
jdaved  the  cmicerto  so  finely  as  lo  confirm  the  de(?i> 
impression  marie  on  his  first  appearance.  Ilesin^s 
on  his  instrument  most  ex»piisit(dv  ;  his  facile  exe 
culion  almost  justifies  the  illusion  that  clever  violln- 
l)layini;  (;annot  b(r  so  very  ilitlicult  a  task  after  nil  ; 
but  it  is  the  jioetry  of  style  that  constitutes  the 
artist's  i^rcatest  charm.  The  cadenzas,  revercnl  and 
self-denyinir.  wen*  clever  ('(Uicise  recapitidations  of 
th<;  'Vround"  ideas,  with  a  leiriiiniut*-  display  of  the 
solo  instrument  and  its  ircnius.  Miss  Marie  Duval 
saniic  **  Haiti,  batii"  most  deli:rht fully,  ami  Mr.  (^u-n- 
miiiir^  dcliyeriMl  his  w(dl-chosen  excer])t  from  "  Fu- 
rvanlhe"  wiiJi  tlie  taste  of  an  acconipli.>hcd  arlist. 
The  concert  lastc<l  three  hours  1 

Nr;w  I'niMiAUMoNic.  "V\*e  subjr>in  t,lie  proQ^ramme 
of  tlie   third   concert,  on   Saturday    mornin^^,    May 


()\erturc,  "  La  Relva  iTu-antata  "  [i  lerucalcnirne 

lil.eiata].... Itcucrlict 

Aria,  "  Ah  reiuljmi  (pi el  cor  ''  [Mitrane] Uo^si 

M.llle.   Uerlek.T. 
[Her  first  apiiearnm-e  in  Knjjland]. 

Pymphony.  in  .\  [tin-  Italian] .^Itiudclcsolin 

('lian>ion,"''  l<e  Vall-m  " Gounod 

Siunior   .Adnlii. 

Concerto,  in  D  uiinor,  Xo.  -J.  ():i.  TU Ilultinstcin 

Heir  Anion  ttuliri'^tciii. 

"'-''■  u::s!;n"':;;;s^Sn'''"""!  ■''"'•"--" 

Mdllp.  Tli.M<l;i  Fiic-illilnclor  and  Mdllc.  Rc<l,-k.T. 

Song,  ■'  Avi'  .Mari:i." Kcliiilicrt 

Si-xiuir  Addlfi. 


Licder, 


'  Anfcnili:!!-," 


Sflinl.i-rt 
..IJi-rlioz 


'  Virr>t:indn 

Mdllo.  Redi-Ufi- 

Ovprtnrp  fEirmont] T^pctliovon 

ColuUlctdrs. . .  .Du.  ■\VYLDE  ;iiid  .Mn.  G.vXZ. 

The  :i|>|)i-:ir;iiici'  of  Ilurr  Riibiti-^tcin  of  cnurj;e  nt- 
traftc<l  an  adtlitional  iHimhcr  of  vi~it(>i"s,  and  llie  hall 
wa^  fillc(l  in  ovpry  ]tart..  Tlio  cnncorto  in  f)  minor 
i-^  roirardptl  as  the  (;r)in]io«cr"s  repi-csi-ntativt;  work 
in  tins  conntiy.  The  first  (inodi-rato)  inovcnicnt  is 
he^nn  hy  the  fnll  orehcstra.  (lie  phrase  l]eiii!r  f:,]. 
lowed  by  llie  ])ianof(n-t(*,  fortissimo  :  aft(;r  this  oe- 
enrs  a  second  theme  in  F.  Tlie  (diaraeter  of  this 
movement  is  fiery  and  irnpetnoiis.  oeeasionally  wild 
and  romantic,  bnt  never  extravai^ant  or  rlmpsodical. 
Tlie  slrtw  movement  in  V  (nioderato  assjii)  is  a  sim- 
ple and  beautiful  strain  of  eantabile.  varied  by  an 
a^:itato.  and  pleasantly  vai^iit;  as  a  reverie  or  day 
dieani  ;  for  we  contend  that  the  mind  of  man  is  not 
so  cnnstitnted  as  to  be  always  able  to  think  accord- 
ins;  to  strict  loijical  or  mathematical  formidas.  The 
allen-ro  finale,  a  sort  of  rondo  in  D  minor  and  major, 
is  a  dasliim;  mnvement  in  wliicli  the  enersr.y  of  tlie 
pianoforte  and  the  fnll  band  alternate.  Tlie  differ- 
ent sntijects  are  most  artistically  worked  out;  the 
scoriiig  is  splendiil.  and  the  final  climax  irrand.  'We 
much  prefer  this  concerto  to  the  fifth  in  E  flat,  pro- 
duced at  the  old  Philharmonic  Society's  concert  a 
month  affo.  Herr  Rubinstein  was  rapturouslv  re- 
called, and  on  an  encore  pla\-ed  a  solo,  a  Xotturne 
of  Chopin. 

The  Italian  symphony  was  brilliantly  played  un- 
der the  baton  of  Dr.  Wylde,  and  the  audience  en- 
cored the  andante  in  D  minor.  The  dramatic  over- 
ture of  Beethoven,  and  the  march  from  Athalie 
(added  to  the  scheme)  requires  no  comment,  ftir 
Julius  Beneilict's  overture  in  E  minor  and  inHJor  is 
intended  to  illustrate  incidents  in  the  career  of  Ri- 


naldo ;  his  sojourn  in  the  Fortunate  IsLinds,  hi.s 
escape  from  the  fascinations  of  Armida,  his  final  in- 
terview with  her,  and  the  prowess  of  the  hero  at 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  when  Godfrey  fulfilled  his 
vow,  as  Tasso  writes,  "scionU  sue  voto."  We  con- 
fess that  we  cannot  find  the  clue  to  these  mysteries 
in  the  programme  music,  finely  scored,  indeed,  but 
diffuse  and  occasionally  dry.  The  overture  (repeat- 
ed by  desire)  was  introduced  at  the  opening  concert 
of  the  twenty-third  New  Philharmonic  season. 
Mdlle.  Redeker  made  a  very  favorable  impression 
in  Rossi's  air,  and  was  recalled.  Signor  Adolfi  won 
a  bh. 


Music  in  Baltimore.— The  Peabody 
Conservatory. 

[From  the  Baltimore  BiMctin,  June  10] 
The  closing:  exercises  of  the  Feal^otly  Conservatorj-  of 
Music  show  tlie  veiy  higll  artistic  standard  which  it  has 
reached.  The  crop  of  young  composers  anrl  artists  ex- 
ecutant wliicii  it  is  Ijriiiging  on,  are  honors  to  the  insti- 
tution. The  concerts  extended  through  five  days.  The 
two  first  days  were  called  "  examination  concerts,"  and 
were  given  in  tlie  small  hall  of  the  Mulbern."  street  house. 
They  were,  as  their  name  implies,  examinations  of  the 
progress  of  the  students,  many  of  whom  are  in  the  first 
y.ars  of  their  stud  es.  These  concerts  were  attended 
chielly  by  llie  professors  and  olTicers  and  a  small  coiii- 
jiany  of  musicians  specially  invited.  Tlie  thoronglmess 
of  the  training,  even  iu  the  lower  classes,  is  very  satis- 
factory. 

Ttu?  last  three  concerts  were  exhibition  concerts,  given 
in  the  large  hall  of  the  institute,  ;ind  to  whiidi  a  numer- 
ous public  were  invited.  The  lirst  was  the  solo  evening; 
the  second  tin;  evening  of  couci'rted  lunsic ;  the  third, 
tlieorcliestr.-il  eveninj:.  They  wcri"  largely  attended,  as 
well  they  iiiight  be;  for  tlu!  musit;  was  admirably  chosen 
anti  alw;iys  credit.ibly,  sometimes  superbly,  executed. 
On  the  first  evening  the  following  prograninic  was  i)er- 
fornicd: 

PAnTl.— L.  van  Beethoven.— Sonata,  E  iii.ii')r,  wruk 
14.  N'o  1;  Istlnovcincnt,:  Mis<  Hollie  ^ycbsler.  Mcn- 
(b'Nsoliu  HaithoMy.— Fantnsia,  C  iu:iir)r,  «ork  in.  No.  1  ; 
Mi^s  Floreiua;  .Montgoaicrv.  II.  I^avim.— Nocturne, 
Dllat  intijor,  work  1,1;  Jliss  .Su<ii-  Tampbrdl.  .\nton 
Knliinsfc-in. -Fifth  H.u'.-ande,  .\  iiiiiuir.  Til.  Kull.di.— 
'•  .Milhn-soug;  '  in  the  fields;  li  Hat  ma  jor.  win  k  »11,  No. 
A.    .Miss    K.ilc    Cinlou.  Mcudelssohn     Hartlioldv.— 

Caprici',  .\.  minor,  .\o.  1,  work  .'i;!;  .Miss  .Mabel   I..itliam. 

P.Mtr  II.-W.A.  .Mo/art.  — l!<-cit:itive  and  air  fnnii  the 
ojieia  Fiuurn'n  Wtrlilhui:  Miss  .Siisie  Cainpliell.  C, . 
Donizetti.— Rondo  from  tlii'i.pcra  l.mrtzin  Itnrqhi  .■  Miss 
Henrietta  .Taeol.s.  Cavatina  from  the  opeia  I.ikui  ; 
Miss  .Mamie  .St.;iliiniers. 

r.MiT  lit.— I,,  van  llcr'tliov.eii.—.T2  Variations,  C  minor; 
Miss  I.i/zie  liclt/.lioover.  Fr.  I,is/,t.— i' Vene/.ia,  e  .\a- 
poli;  "  gondola-song  .and  taranlcdle;  .Miss  .Matlie  Cross. 

All  this  was  prettily  done.  The  singing  showed  he 
pure  Il.ilian  schooling  of  Signor  Jiaraldi.  The  (■hief  oli- 
jection  was  that  the  selei^ticins  were  sometimes  too  dilli- 
ciilt  for  such  immature  artists  and  sucdi  young  voic:es. 
Hut  the  singing  was  devoid  of  faults  and  bad  manner- 
isms. The  young  ladies  are  developing  their  voices  ac- 
coriliiig  to  sound  methods,  and  those  who  have  some 
natural  gift  in  that  way  are  already  blossoming  out. 
Some  of  the  .sopranos  have  voices  of  exquisite  timbre 
and  full  of  iinmiise.  The  |iiano  performances  wen'  neat, 
and  the  last  two— the  ".'12  Variations'' of  Beethoven, 
played  by  .Miss  Beltzhoover,  and  the  "  Veneziac  Napoli" 
of  Liszt,  played  by  Miss  Cross— were  given  in  a  style  hard- 
ly falling  short  of  the  best  performances  of  Miss  Jlehlig, 
^liss  Kiebs,  or  Miss  Topp. 

On  the  second  evening  the  following  programme  was 
given : 

Part  I.— Fr.  Schubert.— Nocturne.  E  ffnt  major,  work 
148,  for  piano,  violin,  and  \'io]iincello;  Miss  Ida  Hoeii, 
supported  by  Concert-master  .T.  H.  Rosewald  and  j\lr' 
Jungnickel."  L.  van  Beethoven.— Sonata.  F  m.ijori 
work  24  for  piano  and  violin;  Allegro:  J^dngio  :  Siliir:n, 
allt'firo  molU) ;  Rrmrfo.  allegro  von  troppo ;  Miss  Lina 
Stiehler,  supported  by  Mr.  H.  .\.  Allen. 

P.MtT  II.— V  Bellini.— Cavatina  from  the  opera  Xonnn: 
Miss  L'zzie  Kriiger.  Ch.  Gounod.— '■  At  Eve,"  .song 
with  piano;  Miss  Ettie  JIadilox.  G  Ro.ssini.— "  Quis 
est  homo."  duet  from  Slabut  Mater;  Jlisses  Kruger  and 
Jacobs.  ° 

P-A.RT  m.— String  quartet.  C  major.  1st  movement: 
composed  for  2  violins,  viola  and  violoncello  by  Flora 
Saudek,  ex-student;  Messrs.  Rosewald,  Scliae/e'r,  ivietz 
and  Jungnickel.  Song.-!  with  piano,  composed  hv  Re- 
becca U.  Penniman—"  The  Rose  that  all  are  Praising." 
"  Happy  Hours"— Miss  Kate  Dickey;  'Parting,"  "Old 
Times;"  Mrs.  Lizzie  Annandale,  ex-stinient.  String 
quartet,  D  minor,  composed  for  3  violins,  viola  and  vio- 
loncello by  Herminc  Hoen;  Alhgro  vivact-;  Andante  eon 
moto:  Memietto;  Allegro;  Messrs.  Rosewald,  .Schaefcr 
Metz  and  Jungnickel.  ' 

This  was  the  evening  of  concerted  music.  The  Schu- 
bert Nocturne  was  performed  with  good  taste.  Miss  Ida 
Hoen  showing  spiiit  and  understanding  of  the  work. 
The  Beethoven  Sonata  was  accurately  played  by  Miss 
Stiebler,  supported  by  Professr  Allen,  hut  the  move- 
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TOcntH  wore  somewhat  hurried.  Misa  Krliger  sanj;  in 
lovely  quality  of  voice  and  pure  intonation.  Miss  Mad- 
dox  also  p;ave  preat  promise.  Hhe  sanj;  her  ballads  with 
arlistii"  feelinj:];  and  in  pnod  voice. 

The  original  ronipositions  by  the  students  performed 
at  this  concert  were  remarkable  in  their  way.  TheBtrinp; 
quartet  composed  by  Misg  Saudel^  showcil  abundanee  of 
ideas,  of  a  darkly  pathetietMst.  a  knowlcdfje  of  counter- 
l)oint,  and  .a  genuine  fcdiufx  for  violin  cITeets.  It  was 
not,  however,  strict  in  form,  or  in  thematic  treatment. 
It  was  ncvertlielessa  remarkable compoRit ion  forayounp 
pirl.  The  stritif;  quartet  of  Mi^s  HcrndneHoen  is  a  very 
ficliolarly  composition.  It  is  a  joyous  work,  and  supgests 
a  familiarity  with  the  quartets  of  Haydn.  The  first 
movement  is  decidedly  Haydncsqtie,  and  works  out  the 
themes  with  the  same  d:iinty  formality.  The  second 
movement  shows  a  flavor  of  Pleyel ;  so  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  penius  of  the  younp  composer  has  led  her  to  the 
best  studies.  The  music-lovers  of  this  city  will  be  plad 
to  hear  from  Miss  Saudek,  and  from  Miss  Iloen  the  opus 
2.  The  sonps  composed  by  Uebccca  D.  renniman  are 
all  well  written,  and  some  display  fine  melodic  invention 
and  skillful  treatment.  We  learn  tiiat  she  writes  them 
with  preat  ease  and  rapidity,  and  has  already  produced 
quite  a  number. 

The  third  was  the  orchestral  evening.  And  here  we 
must  condemn  the  unwise  economy  that  gave  only  one 
orchestral  evening.  The  directors  of  the  Conservatory 
sliould  understand  that  in  brinpins:  younp;  artisis  before 
the  public  they  shouhl  do  so  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
An  evening  into  which  six  concertos  for  iiiano  and  or- 
chestra are  erow(!e<i  is  unendurably  long.  If  the  second 
and  third  evenings  had  been  combined,  mnking  both  of 
them  orchestral  and  concerted,  both  would  have  been 
immensely  improved.  Those  concerts  were  not  school- 
girty  thinjxs.  They  were  musical  treats  that  the  highest 
taste  could  enji>y.  No  advertisement  of  the  Conserva- 
tory—to lake  the  most  sordid  view  of  it— could  be  so  good 
as  splendid  concerts  given  by  the  young  artists  and  stu- 
dents. If  the  directors  w^ould  only  realize  the  fact  that 
they  are  at  the  head  of  the  finest  art  school  in  America; 
that  it  is  no  disgrace  to  them  to  be  so  situated,  but  a 
great  honor;  and  that  the  general  public  does  not  sus- 
pect them  of  giving  lessons  on  the  piano  scales  or  vocal 
solfeggi,— if  they  would  understand  these  things,  the 
Conservatory  would  soon  become  as  famous  as  it  is  wor- 
thy of  fame.  It  has  grown  to  its  present  enviable  rank, 
in  spite  of  them. 

The  programme  of  the  third  evening  was  as  follows : 

Part  I.— L.  van  Beethoven. — Piano-concerto,  No.  3, 
C  minor,  work  37 ;  Allegro  cnn  lf?'/o;  Mrs.  Isabel  Dobbin. 
Fr.  rhopin.— Piano-concerto,  No,  2,  F  minor,  work  24; 
Lfirfjh^tto',  AUpffrov'vnre;  Mrs,  J.  R  Seemuller.  C  M. 
von  Weber.— Coni^ertpiece,  F  minor,  work  7!t,  for  piano 
and  orchestra;  Lnrnhcito  nffeU.uo^o;  AHegro  pa^siontilo; 
Mar' in  f  rondo  oiojifio;  Miss  Minna  Lurman.  Popi- 
nai-^e  Biilliantc,  E  inin'>r.  work  72,  ndapfed  for  piano 
and  orchestra  by  Fr.  Liszt;  Miss  Mattie  Cross. 

Part  II —(t.  Rosetti  —**  Separation;"  snng,  with 
piano;  Miss  Ertie  Maddox.  G-.  Donizetti.— Nocturne 
from  the  opera  Don  Pa>i'/'ta?p;  Misses  StammerB  and 
Mad-lox.  Mendelssohn  Bartholily.—Cnprlce  Brilnnte, 
B  major,  work  22,  for  piano  nnd  orchestra;  Miss  Nora 
Freeman.  Fiano-coneerto,  No.  2,  D  minor,  work  4^^; 
jr/pgro  nfipn^-iiojifTto:  Adagio;  Finale,  presto  schcrzando ; 
Miss  Lizxie  Beltzhoover. 

The  Beethoven  Cfmcerto  was  superbly  played  by  INIrs. 
Dobbin ;  with  a  touch  powerful,  yet  delicate,  with  intel- 
ligent conception  of  its  majesty,  and  with  precise  and 
highly-finished  execution.  She  is  a  close  student  of  the 
grand  school  of  Madame  Auerbach.  Mrs.  Seemuller 
played  the  Chopin  Concerto  in  the  clear  and  elegant 
school  of  Prof  Courlaender.  It  was  beautifully  done, 
refined  in  feeling  and  neat  in  execution.  Miss  Lurman 
gave  the  Wei)er  Concert-piece  admirably.  She  has  a  fine 
hand,  w^hich  gives  a  noble  breadth  and  fulness  of  tone, 
and  her  technical  skill  is  of  a  high  order.  Mi-s  Mattie 
Cross  i^layed  the  Weber  Polonaise  with  splendid  dash 
and  brilliancy.  Her  technique  is  a  thing  of  which  her 
teacher,  Prof.  Courlaender,  may  well  be  proud.  Miss 
Nora  Freeman's  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  Caprice 
was  somewhat  marred  V)y  nervous  trepidation,  which 
was  the  more  to  Ite  regreted,  as  she  played  it  exquisite- 
ly at  rehearsal.  She  lacked  nothing  but  confidence  in 
her  own  fine  capacity.  Miss  Beltzhoover  closed  tlie  con- 
cert with  the  D  minor  Concerto  of  Mendelssohn,  which 
was  played  with  superb  finish.  Miss  Beltzhoover  is  a 
genuine  artist,  and  must  make  her  mark.  She  has  the 
techuique  and  discipline  of  a  veteran,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm and  dash  of  youth.  Her  playing  shows  her  immense 
labor  and  study,  under  Madame  Auerbach,  and  it  re- 
veals an  insight  and  depth  of  feeling  that  are  her  own. 
She  is  now  fitted  for  any  concert-room.  The  new  Knabe 
piano  was  used  in  the  concerted  and  orchestral  music, 
and  the  Chickering  piano  iu  the  accompaniment  to  the 
singers. 

This  concert  showed  that  we  have  here  in  Baltimore  a 
piano  school  that  we  say  seriously  is  probably  second  to 
none  whatever,  here  or  abroad.    Madame  Auerbach  is 


incomparably  superior  to  all  the  pianists  that  have  been 
here,  except  Von  Blihtw  and  Rubinstein,  and  she  isprob- 
aidy  a  better  teacher  than  either.  Our  little  Katie  Caul 
went  abroad  to  stmly  and  has  become  a  great  artist.  It 
was  of  course  gootl  for  her  to  see  all  the  great  art  cities 
of  Europe.  But  when  .'jhe  comes  back  she  will  find  a 
cluster  of  young  artists  here;  and  if  she  be  superior  to 
them,  it  will  be  because  she  has  had  greater  gifts— not 
better  training. 


gtoigjjt's  loiinuil  flf  Slusic. 
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The  Boylston  Club  Concert. 

Tlie  musical  aenson,  like  a  musical  period,  after 
several  half  caflences,  lias  a(,  length  come  to  a  TuU 
stop;  and  the  Boylston  Club  was  the  last  to  leave 
the  stage.  In  its  concert  at  the  Music  Hall,  on 
Thursday  evening,  June  8,  the  Club  appeared  at  its 
best.  Better  male  part-singing  one  can  very  sel- 
dom  hear.  The  voices  are  equal  in  number,  volume, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  high  tenors,  in  rpial- 
ity,  to  those  of  the  Apollo,  The  singers  are  united, 
loyal  and  intelligent;  and  their  enthusiastic,  firm, 
exacting  leader.  Mr.  Osgood,  has  by  judicious,  care- 
ful training  led  them  on  by  sure  steps  from  good  to 
better,  and  well  nigh  to  best.  The  blending  of 
voices,  the  clear  and  free  delivery  of  tone,  the  truth 
of  intonation,  the  certainty  of  attack,  the  sensitive 
right  placing  and  gradation  of  accent,  the  light  and 
shade,  and  (characteristic  of  this  choir)  the  distinct 
enunciation  of  the  words,  is  admirable.  There  is 
quick  and  right  response  to  each  intention  of  the 
leader;  and  from  him  they  catch  the  spirit  of  each 
composition  as  a  whole.  Moreover  it  seems  to  be  a 
main  point  with  him  to  enlarge  as  fast  and  far  as 
possible  their  musical  horizon  ;  to  get  them  out  of 
the  beaten  track  and  narrow  circle  of  mere  part- 
songs  for  male  voices,  and  bring  them  into  acquain- 
tance with  Art-works  of  nobler  range  and  conse- 
quence. Such  is  the  selection  from  Cherubini's 
Requiem  sung  on  this  occasion.  The  part-songs, 
too,  wete  fresher  and  better  for  the  most  part  (as 
were  those  at  the  last  Apollo  concerts)  than  we  have 
heard  in  several  previous  seasons;  so  the  great 
audience  felt  and  showed  by  everj-  sign  of  pleasure. 

The  tasteful  little  programme  book  (the  miniature 
quarto  which  has  become  peculiar  to  such  clubs  here 
and  in  other  cities)  placed  in  each  hearer's  hands 
the  words  and  titles  of  the  following  silections : 

1.  Whittier's  Centenni.il  Ode  (or  Hymn),  with  J, 
K,  Paine's  music,  originally  for  mixed  voices,  but 
arranged  for  the  Boylston  Club  by  the  author.  It 
is  a  simple  Choral  or  hymn  tune  at  best ;  there  was 
no  call  in  the  words,  nor  in  the  Centennial  opening, 
for  more ;  solid,  serious,  tranquil,  well  harmonized, 
and  unpretending.  It  did  not  seem  to  inspire  the 
audience  on  tliis  occasion  ;  how  far  this  may  have 
been  due  to  the  reharmonizing  for  male  voices  we 
cannot  say;  nor  need  we  undertake  to  judge  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  composition,  since  the  notes 
are  published  in  the  original  and  doubtless  better 
form  in  the  Atlantic,  where  all  may  judge  for  them- 
selves. 

2.  Tlien  cnme  two  part-songs;  the  first  a  new  and 
lively  one  by  Esser:  "The  Beginning  of  Spring." 
The  call  to  the  flowers  to  "  Awake  !  awake  !  "  has  a 
right  cheery  ring,  and  a  fine  Spring  ,air  tingles  in 
the  harmony.  It  was  sung  with  spirit.  "  The 
lake  in  dream}-  slumber  lies,"  an  exquisitely  delicate 
and  quiet  piece  of  harmony  by  Scliumann,  was  so 
delicately  and  purely  rendered  that  the  audience 
were  transported  and  would  not  be  content  without 
a  second  hearing. 

3.  The  Dies  iree  from  the  second  Requiem  (in  D 
minor),  which  Cherubim,  at  the  age  of  76,  composed 


for  male  voices  in  three  parts.  Why  Mr.  Osgood 
found  it  necessary  to  arrange  it  for  four  voices,  is 
not  quite  clear  to  us,  since  the  work  is  certainly 
complete  as  Cherubini  left  it;  we  presume  howev- 
er  that  what  was  done  was  literally  but  arrange- 
ment,  for  the  more  convenient  distribution  of  the 
task  among  the  voices,  with  no  addition  of  a  new 
part  or  of  any  notes  not  in  the  chaste  and  perfect 
harmony  of  the  original.  This  Difn  irte  is  a  long 
section  of  the  work,  including  several  connected 
movements  to  words  often  treated  separately,  as 
7'ulfa  miruyn.  Rex  tt'et7iend(e,  Rerordare,  Laerimona, 
etc.  The  last,  which  Cherubini  has  treated  very 
briefly  in  comparison  with  the  wonderful  setting  by 
Mozart,  was  here  omitted.  It  is  an  intensely  dram- 
atic and  impressive  rendering  of  the  emotions  an- 
swering to  this  series  of  appalling  texts  ;  and  some 
of  the  sublimest  effects  are  realized  by  simplest 
means.  To  give  full  force  to  the  scouring  ar^ita/o 
orchestral  introduction  and  accompaniment  (played 
on  the  piano  by  Mr,  PETEnsn.EA).  and  to  the  stern 
entrance  of  the  voices  (here  in  four  parts),  it  should 
have  been  preceded  by  the  quiet  unaccompanied 
Graduale  :  Rfquiem  eeternam-,  ete ,  But  it  was  pow- 
erfully given  ;  and  very  graphic  is  the  fragmentary, 
as  if  breathless  repetition,  by  voice  after  voice  on 
the  same  notes,  of  phrase  after  phrase :  sohet  scec- 
lum  ;  teste  David;  cum  SybiJla,  etc.  Equally  sim- 
ple and  more  grand  is  the  unison  on  A  of  Tuba  mi- 
rum,  dividing,  like  the  white  ray  into  colors,  on 
the  words ;  spargens  souum.  At  the  word  cogei 
(shall  compel  all  before  the  throne)  the  simple  rein- 
forcement, in  unison,  of  the  tones  first  uttered  by  a 
single  part,  has  indeed  a  roiyf??/ and  most  irresistible 
efTect,  and  the  succession  of  the  harmonies  which 
complete  the  sentence  (chords  of  D  major,  E  flat,  E- 
natural)  is  thrilling,  Mors  stiipebit  is  whispered  in 
fragmentary  imitations  and  reiterations  from  voice 
to  voice.-  But  we  cannot  here  recall  it  all  in  such 
detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  appalling  grand- 
eur of  Rez  tremendes  majestaiis ;  the  touching  sup- 
plication: Sahmmc  ;  the  flowing,  graceful  Andanti- 
no  (3-4)  of  the  Recordare,  where  the  three  parts 
sing  simultaneously  three  stanzas  of  the  words  ;  the 
fierce  devouring  Presto  of  Confntatis  inal'dictis, 
where  the  searching  tongues  of  flame  are  vividly 
suggested  at  the  words  :  fiatnmis  acribus  addictis  ; 
the  slow  movement  which  succeeds  it:  Vocame  cmn 
benedictis  ;  the  Grave  :  Lacrimosx  (which  we  were 
sorry  to  Kave  omitted) ;  and  the  sweet  resigned 
conclusion  ;  Pie  Jesu,  with  the  gently  flowing  fig- 
ure of  accompaniment  in  sixteenths,  bringing  all 
back  to  the  tho\ight  of  rest  eternal, — all  are  treated 
in  the  noble,  unequivocal  and  unaffected  way  of  a 
ripe,  consummate  master  of  his  Art,  endowed  with 
a  poetic  rich  imagination  and  always  giving  you  the 
feeling  of  reserved  fctrce, 

4,  The  rest  of  the  vocal  pieces  were  part-songs, 
Schubert's  Song  :  "  The  Post-Horn  "  (Der  Post),  one 
of  his  best,  as  it  was  sure  to  be  with  so  exciting  a 
theme  to  inspire  his  genius,  had  been  harmonized 
by  some  one  into  a  four-part  song  ;  which  we  think 
no  improvement,  yet  it  sounded  finely,  being  also 
finely  sung,  so  that  the  audience  was  quite  carried 
awa}'  by  it.  The  othera  were  :  the  well-known  se- 
rious "  Huntsman's  Farewell,"  by  Mendelssohn  ; 
"  Auf  Wiedersehn,"  by  Becker,  and  "  The  Singer's 
Watchword,"  by  WoUenhaupt,  the  last  two  for  the 
first  time;  the  last  smacked  to  us  of  something  be- 
tween originality  and  ingenuity,  though  on  the 
whole  rather  a  labored  effort ;  to  the  Auf  n~eder- 
sehn  !  we  dare  say  echo  answered. 

5,  Fresh  interest  was  added  to  each  half  of  the 
concert  by  the  piano  playing  of  Mr.  W,  H,  Shee- 
wooD,  who  fully  confirmed  the  excellent  impression 
made  on  his  first  appearance  in  the  Music  Hall. 
His  first  group  of  pieces  was  from  classical  old  mas- 
ters: the  bold  and  brilliant  Fantaisie   in  0   minor, 
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by  Bach;  tlip  ilam-inj  lilt.Io  fu2;uecl  Girpie  in  n,  liy 
Mozart  ;  and  the  E-minor  Fn^iie  by  Hanclel  (lately 
jilaveil  by  Mr.  Pcrabo).  All  these  were  rendcreri 
very  clearly,  witii  precision,  freedom  and  expression . 
and  with  a  rare  vitality  of  accent.  In  the  second 
part  he  played  very  tastefully  one  of  tlie  most  ])0- 
etic  of  the  NoctiirneH  by  Chopin,  that  in  F  major, 
Andanie  CitnlaliiU\  from  Op.  l.^t  ;  and  then,  in  tlie 
way  of  virtuosity,  [)roved  himself  abundantly  able 
to  cope  with  all  the  technical  requirements  of  Liszt's 
wdd,  incoherent,  ever  recominencino;,  fruitless  and 
fatiguini;  "  Mejihisto  Waltz."  Meyerbeer  lets  us 
hear  a  waltz  from  the  infernal  pit  in  the  middle  of 
lioherl  le  Diahir,  which  is  more  like  music,  rounded 
into  form,  and  short,  ret  tellin:^  t.lio  whole  story  ; 
but  this — we  tliou;.;ht  the  Devil  liadmore  method  in 
his — malice  ! 


A  New  Sydney's  "  Dafenss  "  of  a  New 
Kind  "  of  Poesy." 

Veril}'  the  strangest  and  the  last  result  of  \Va;.5- 
nerism  ! 

It  is  altoij;ethcr  a  new  invention,  a  new  kind  of 
Poetry, — to  wit  Orcliislnd  Poetry — which  Mr.  Sj-d- 
ney  Lanier,  in  his  "  E.\planation  and  Defense"  f)' 
his  Centennial  Cantata,  copied  from  the  Trihunr  in 
our  last,  seems  to  consider  bound  to  supersede  all 
other  poetry  for  music,  jnst  as  the  Wagnerian  ".\rt- 
Woi-k  of  the  Future"  claims  to  supersede  whatever 
we  have  known  as  Opera.  And,  it  would  seem,  for 
simply  the  same  reason. — because  Richard  Wagner 
lives  !  Plainly  our  Centennial  poel,— who  is  also  a 
musician,  member  of  an  orchestra  of  ultra-modern 
tendencies — has  eaten  of  the  insane  root,  and  has 
become  intensel}^  Wagner'ized.  This  seems  to  be 
his  argument:  Wagner  has  given  a  "prodigious 
modern  development  to  the  orchestra  ;  "  tliorcforo 
tile  orchestra  hencefortli  must  dictate  the  whole 
form  and  diaracter  of  poetry  for  human  voices! 
We  confess  tliis  looks  to  us  likea  7i')7i  snjnitiir.  Why 
and  how  does  the  fuller  scoring  of  the  modern  or- 
chestra, the  addition  of  so  many  instruments,  the 
e.vtra  brass,  the  improved  techidrpie  of  execution, 
change  the  relation  of  poetry  to  music  ?  Does  all 
poeti-y  for  music  necessarily  involve  an  orchestra? 
Has  not  the  best  of  poetry,  v/ritten  without  thought 
of  instruments  or  voices,  been  set  to  music  by  the 
Handels  and  tlie  neethovens,  eve.i  with  I  heir  small 
orchestras,  and  so  efTectively  that  the  wedding  <>f  the 
word  and  tone  comes  neai-er  the  divine,  than  any- 
thing this  modern  striving  after  novelty  can  show? 

But,  be  the  relation  of  poetry  to  music  what  it 
may,  can  tliere  bo  any  reason  wh^'  the  jioetry  a-t /^n- 
elri/  should  not  be  tUi^y  ?  For  tliat  is  the  real  issue 
between  Mr.  Lanier  and  his  critics.  If,  as  he  says, 
to  the  modern  comjioser  the  human  voice  is  simply 
an  orchestral  inytj-ument,  why,  then  tlie  least  we  can 
demand  of  it  is,  what  we  demand  of  every  instru- 
ment (violin,  tlnte.  oboe,  or  what  nof),  that  it  shall 
have  something  definite  to  say,  that  it  shall  phrase 
its  passage  rightly  and  distinctly,  that  it  shall  be  a 
clear,  intelligible  voice.  Words  are  supposed  to 
contain  thoughts,  else  why  words  at  all.  They  are 
to  be  sung,  and  why  sung  if  the  thought  can  be 
made  qidte  as  clear  without  them.  Doubtless  the 
orchestra  can  do  much  to  intensify,  to  illustrate  and 
hold  up  in  stronger  lights  the  thoughts  and  images 
presented  by  the  poet ;  but  let  him  also  do  his  ])art 
b^  writing  just  as  clearly  as  he  can.  It  is  nonsense 
to  imagine  that  verses  can  bo  any  better  for  musi- 
cal, or  any  other  purposes,  by  want  of  clearness, 
whether  intentional  or  careless.  Grant  that  words 
cannot  say  all ;  that  they  may  still,  however  blessed 
th<;ir  inspiration,  need  the  aid  of  music  for  the  full 
and  adequate  expression  of  the  conception  in  the 
poet's  mind;  yet  to  the  extent  that  words  can  go, 
is  it  not  bettor  that  they  should  be   at   least  gram- 


m.'ilie.-dly  intelligible  ?  A  poem  may  be  fine  in  spile 
of  vagueness,  never  because  of  vagueness  ;  and  mu- 
sic can  make  no  use  of  vague  or  j,iizzling  pr)etry 
ndiich  it  could  not  equally  well  make  if  the  poetry 
were  clear  to  common  comprehension.  —  .\s  for  the 
an.alogy  which  Mr.  Lanier  suggests  between  poeins 
for  music,  and  paintings  to  be  seen  bj'  moonlight,  it 
seems  like  a  reversing  of  his  own  theory,  which  be- 
gins with  requiring  that  poetry,  not  clear  in  itself, 
shall  be  made  clear  by  the  orchestra  ;  and  now  it 
seems  the  orchestra  can  only  invest  it  with  a  moon- 
light vagueness  I  Far  otherwise  thought  Mendels- 
sohn, who  on  being  importuned  to  give  a  verbal  ex- 
planation or  interpretation  of  some  piece  of  music 
said  :  '"Tnipossible  ;  how  c.in  one  explain,  in  words, 
music  which  expresses  wdtat  it  means  so  much  more 
perfectly  than  words?"  At  the  risk  of  seeming  dis- 
respectful, we  are  tempted  to  sugg"st  that  the  or- 
chestral ]ioet*s  parallel  is  moonshine  ! 

To  return  to  the  idea  of  treating  the  human  voice 
as  an  orchestral  instrument  ;  wlicre  shall  we  s<*ek 
the  like  ?  Xot  chiefly,  if  at  all,  in  Wagner,  nor  in 
any  of  the  new  compfisers.  But  wo  must  go  back 
to  good  old  John  Sebastian  ;  there  we  have  it  in 
perfection  ;  turn  to  an}'  one  of  his  Cantatas,  and 
you  find  there  always  every  instrument  a  voice,  and 
every  voice  an  instrument.  Is  that  the  modern  way  ? 
Xo,  that  is  not  the  art  of  this  day.  Wagner,  for 
instance,  intrusts  the  illustration  of  his  jioetic 
thought,  or  image,  the  revidation  (*f  the  inward  indi- 
vidualities and  (diaracters  of  his  'hamalis  pcraoiuF, 
mainly  to  his  orchestra  ;  the  voice,  in  r.-imbling  re- 
citative, simply  interpri'ts,  calls  the  names,  points 
with  a  stick,  as  it  wore,  to  figures  as  they  pass  in 
the  unfolding  panorama.  We  continually  wonder 
that  so  few,  either  of  Wagner's  critics  or  admirers, 
have  been  struck  by  this  strange  radical  inconsis- 
tency between  his  practice  and  his  theory.  The 
Wagner  theory  begins  with  the  denial  of  the  validi- 
ty f)f  music /jrr  .ST. or  "  pure  "  music.  Instrumental 
music,  he  asserts,  uttered  its  last  word  in  lieetho. 
ven  :  there  was  no  more  that  it  could  do  iinaiiled 
and  alone  ;  poetry,  worils  must  intervene  :  hence- 
forth the  Dnrini  is  the  thing;  and  Music  must  be 
handmaid  to  the  masculine  and  master  principle,  the 
Word,  or  Poetry.  Yet  Wagner  in  his  practice,  in 
his  operas  ('*  dramatic  ai^tions  ")  lavs  nearly  all  the 
stress,  not  on  the  voices,  but  u[)ni  the  orchestra. 
With  scenery  and  orchestra,  and  figures  in  dumb 
show,  we  fancy,  we  should  hardly  niiss  the  singing, 
so  paramount  and  so  abstirbitig  (not  to  say  deafen- 
ing) is  the  Carlvlian  "  wide  weltering  chaos  "  of  his 
restless,  multitudinous,  incessant  sea  of  instruments. 
The  Wagner  jioeins  give  the  Wagner  instruments 
their  themes  and  hints  to  work  upon.  .^o  far, 
so  good  ;  why  then,  not  content  himself,  lik<'  Liszt, 
with  pui-ely  orchestral  "  Symphonic  Poems  ?  '  -Viid 
if  .Mr.  Lanier  designed  his  poem  simply  as  "  .\rgn- 
ment  "  for  orchestra,  was  it  not  quite  superfluous  to 
write  a  poem  to  be  read  as  such,  or  even  to  be 
sung? 

Mr.  Lanier  writes  earnestly,  and  with  unmistaka- 
ble sincerity.  There  are  some  good  thoughts  in  his 
"Defense."  lie  is  right  in  regard  to  the  unitv  of 
topic  and  of  purpose  which  should  control  all  the 
subordinate  thoughts  and  topics  of  a  Cantata,  as  in- 
deed of  anv  work  of  Art.  He  has  our  sympathy  in 
his  partiality  for  .-Vnglo-Saxon  words.  But  he  has 
not  proved  his  main  puint,  that  thi'  relation  of  Poe- 
try to  Music  is  necessarilj-  changed  by  any  new  ex 
pansion  which  has  been  or  which  can  be  given  to 
the  orchestra.  This  stupendous,  overshadowing 
modern  orchestra,  with  the  vast  revolutionary  Wag- 
ner phantom  behind  it,  has  disturbed  his  poetic 
spontaneity  and  spoiled  his  ]ioem.  Poet  he  truly 
is.  we  are  persuaded.  A  \  ear  ago  we  copied  in 
these  columns  a  long  poem  of  his,  entitled  "  The 
Symphony,"  which  in  S|]ite  of  some  vagueness,  con- 
tained passages  of  fresh  and  fine  poetic  fancy.  There 


is  a  truly  grand  poetic  thought,  or  image.  f')r  the 
central  theme  of  this  Cantata,  to  which  the  subordi- 
nate fhonghts  in  the  several  stanzas  are  truly  and 
poeticallv  rel.'ited.  If  it  had  not  been  "  written  for 
the  orchestra."  we  think  he  would  have  maile  a  no- 
ble iioem  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  tliouglit  in  it  which 
could  not  have  been  made  readily  appreciable  to 
the  average  reader, — and  none  the  less  singable, 
none  the  less  fit  for  illustration  by  an  orchestra,  on 
that  account.  The  ideas  in  themselves  are  right; 
the  conception  is  sublime,  imaginative,  worthy  of 
our  Centennial  occasion,  and  of  any  amount  of  in- 
strumental and  of  vocal  treatment;  the  fault  is  that 
a  theoretic  bugbear  intervened  to  make  the  verbal 
expression  purposely  obscure.  And  now,  in  curious 
contradiction  of  his  theory,  which  he  took  suidi 
pains  to  explain  beforehand  to  the  composer,  Mr. 
Dndlev  Bu<-k's  music  is  (lerfectly  clear  as  music 
(and  very  clevr'r  too  in  manv  parts), — ^^jnstsueh  mu- 
-sic  as  needed  no  more  orchestra  than  Heetlioven  had 
to  bring  out  all  its  meaning; — vet,  while  so  <'lear 
itself,  it  does  not  Tielp  at  all  to  make  the  enigmaii- 
cal  lines  of  the  poem  any  clearer.  Xo.  this  music 
quietlv  takes  them  on  its  back  and  flows  and  winds 
on  at  "  its  own  sweet  will,"  unconscious  of  the  bur- 
den. There  was  a  chance  to  "  welter."  too.  after 
the  approved  Wagner  fashion  ;  but  fuir  composer, 
bfuind  before  all  things  to  write  musicallv  and 
clearly,  is  not  li'inpted,  and  makes  no  particular  ado 
in  setting  lines  like  : 

Yonder  where  the  to-and  fro 
Weltering  of  my  Long--\go 
Moves  about  the  moveless  base 
Far  below  my  resting  place. 


PiiiL-iDKLi'uiA,  ,TisK  13. — The  Thomas  Concerts 
are  now  ])ermanentl_v  established  hei-e  for  the  sea- 
son. They  were  interrupted  for  about  a  week  and 
a  half  through  the  failure  of  the  Forrest  Mansi()n 
Hotel  Conqiany  to  fiillil  their  engagement  with  Mr. 
Thomas.  Mr.  Thomas  has  now  rented  the  gardens, 
and  will  continue  the  concerts  on  his  own  responsibil- 
ity. The  audiences  are  increasing,  and  all  lovers  of 
music  here  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  meet  with  the 
financial  success  lie  deserves. — Gilmoro  lias  depart- 
ed, and  no  other  band  has  taken  his  place  as  }-et , 
but,  instead,  the  difTerent  piano  makers  give  con- 
certs on  the  platform  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
lately  occupied  by  (iilmore.  The  only  pianists  of 
any  distinction  who  have  as  yet  apjieared  in  these 
concerts  are  Mr.  .1.  X.  Pattison  an  1  Dr.  Cuslave 
Satter.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  hear  the  ]iiano 
ten  feet  from  the  platform.  Mr.  Boscovitz  gives 
recitals  daily  in  Machinery  Hall  ;  Messrs  Pattison 
and  Levassor  in  Main  Hall.  Last  Saturday  evening 
I  was  present  at  a  }fiiximle  at  the  mansion  of  the 
Decker  Brothers,  and  was  surprised  at  the  really  fine 
performance  of  Mr.  Levassor.  His  plaving  at  the 
Exposition  had  not  inqiresseil  me  verv  favorablr. 
On  this  occasion  he  played  the  following  select!  :»ns  : 
Rf>ndo  Capriccii-iso.  op.  120  (postluimousJ.-Keettioven 

Itallaile  in  G  minor Chopin 

UtiapsoiJie  Ilongioise.  No.  6 Lis/.t 

The  Rondo  was  played    with    artistic   grace  and 
feeling.     The  Ballade  anrl  Uliapsodie  created  a  pr*"*- 
found  sensation.     This  (Monday)  evening  the  f'lllow- 
ing  Musical  Combination  will  open  at  the  .\cademv 
of  Music  under  the  management  of  .Mr.  .lames  W. 
Morrissev  : 
Miss  Clar.a  Louise  Kellof^g.  Miss  .\nnie  Tjouise  Car>-, 
(her  tii'st  ai>pearaiice  sin<M'  h'-r  return  from  Rnswia '. 
Mrs.  Z'-I^la  Sequin.  Siiru^ir  Ilri:,oioli.  siirnor  Kenan- 
ti.  Mr.  Franz  tteiiimertz.     .Miss.Tnlia  Rive  and  Mr. 
S.  B.  Mills,  rjaiiists.  fttieir  (ir-t  aiii»e.irancG  toi:etli- 
eri.  Mile.  Plsmeiahla  Cervantes,  and  Senor  Jciseph 
While. 
.=5ecoud  Grand  Opor.i  tic  Con  cert,  Wednesriav.  June  21. 
Third  and  Last  Operatic  Concert,  ijaturd-ay  evening, 
June  24. 

The  sale  of  seats  has  been  very  large,  and  crowd- 
ed houses  will  be  the  result  of  the  liberalitv  and 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Jlorrissey  in  bringing  together 
such  an  ensemble  of  artists,  and  charging  the  ex- 
tremely low  price  of  one  dollar  for  a  reserved  seat. 
It  now  appears  that  we  are  not  to  have  Mr.  Bosco- 
vitz. Mr.  Sherwood,  Mr,  Pinner  or  Mr.  Liebling 
here.  The  Exposition  is  so  extensive  and  is  so  far 
from  the  city  that  visitors  return  at  night  complete- 
ly worn  out  ami  all  the  theatres  are  poorly  jiatron- 
ized.  The  piano  and  organ  war  has  been  very  bit- 
ter, but  the  agony  is  over,  since  the  judges  have 
"lade  their  decision,  wdiich  has  not  yet  been  made 


public. 
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Schumann's  "  OnfiAMMia.Tic  SciriiiFTRN."  The  lori-j; 
|)rouli^^^'^l  Idim'^ImI.'oii,  liy  ^I;nl:inu-  l-'nnny  Unytitdixl 
i;  liter,  of  Sell  111  ii.'iiiirs  Collci-lfd  Wrilii  !^8  aboiil, 
Music,  (oritiiniilly  iiiulcrtnkcn  al  the  sii«»-n-us(inn  of 
iMadanio  Clara  Sfliumann)  will  appoar  in  the  an- 
tinin  siinultanoonsly  in  London  and  New  York. 
Tlie  very  nppreeialive  and  competent  translator  of 
these  rieh  llttlf  Ciermnn  volumes,  so  full  of  tiie  best 
S'>rt  of  eritieism,  has  further  added  to  tlie  value  of 
the  work  by  a  short  bion^raphy  of  the  man,  and  b^^ 
exi'lauatory  notes,  and  pliotoi^raphs  from  portraits 
of  Iiol)ert  and  Clara  Scluimann. 


Choral  Music  in  Chica^^o. 

June  1G,  The  Apollo  Concert  last  Thursday 
eveninn^  was  a  very  interestinn;  occasion,  of  which 
the  inclosed  Tnhime  notice  ^'ives  as  ^ood  an  idea  as 
auytliini^  I  can  write.  The  Slendelssohn  motet  was 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  chorus  sinuin;;  I  ever 
heard,  —  expressive,  firm,  elastic,  spiritf  d,  and 
l)urely  intoned.  Your  Serv't, 

Der  Freyschuetz. 
the  apollo  club  concert, 

Tlie  Apollo  Club  closed  its  season  with  an  extra  con- 
cert at  McCormiek's  Hall  on  last  Thnrsday  evening,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Annie  Louise  Cary  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills. 

»  *  *  #  #  There  has  probably  never  been  a  con- 
cert given  in  Chicago  u]3on  the  merits  of  which  an  audi- 
ence has  been  so  unanimously  enthusiastic.  From  the 
tirst  note  of  Dr.  Arne's  quaint  ohl  English  glee  to  the 
last  note  of  Handel's  majestic  fugue  for  doul>le  chorus 
from  ■' Israel  in  Egypt,"  it  was  delightfully  enjoyai  le, 
and  this  notwithstanding  that  the  h;Hll  was  uncnnifiuta- 
bly  hot  ami  the  atmosiihere  the  worst  possible  that 
singers  could  contend  with. 

The  success  of  this  concert  was  not  only  an  effective 
climax  to  the  wnrk  of  the  Club  for  this  season,  but  it 
has  demonstiateJ  the  fact  that  we  have  a  first-class 
choral  lender  in  Chicago.  Upon  this  point,  we  presume, 
there  will  he  no  exception  takep,  even  by  the  most  crit- 
ical. So  far  as  the  M.-innerchor  was  concerned,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  Mr.  Tomlins's  ability.  Excel- 
lent as  the  work  of  the  Club  has  been  in  past  seasuns,  it 
has  never  reached  the  standard  of  excellence  displnyed 
this  season.  In  power,  expression,  enunciation,  and  mu- 
sical correctness,  in  all  that  combines  to  make  purfei'- 
tion  in  male  singing,  the  Cluli  is  incom|)arable,  nnd  is 
not  excelled  by  the  Arion,  of  New  Ynrk,  or  its  namesake 
of  Boston.  Tins  may  seem  hiirh  jiraise,  but  is  warrant- 
ed by  the  judgment  of  those  whohavehadopportmnties 
of  hearing  all  these  orgnnizatioiis.  It  was  a  question, 
however,  wdiether  the  same  anility  that  drilled  the  mrde 
choir  in  a  somewhat  narrow  ranire  of  music— narrow  of 
necessity— would  lie  able  to  accomplish  pioportionate 
results  wi'h  a  mixed  chorus  in  a  moie  comprehensive 
ami  varied  repertoire.  That  question  was  most  hnppily 
settled  Iiy  the  concert,  for  in  a  few  weeks  of  time  Mr 
Tomlins  not  only  had  his  sopranos  ad  altos  under  ef- 
fective musicnl  Jli^cipline,  but  they  sang  with  the  ten- 
ors and  bnssos,  nlieady  sfasoned  and  matured,  as  if  they 
were  a  societj'  of  yenrs'  standintr.  The  expeiiment  w.is 
a  succesjifnl  one,  and  successfnl  umler  a  very  rigid  test, 
f(H'  the  choral  numbers  were  very  diverse  and  exacting 
iu  character,  and  :dl  of  them,  even  to  the  Handel  double 
chorus,  were  given  without  accnuipaniment.  They  em- 
braced an  eiiht-part  mutet  of  Mendelssohn's,  "judge 
me.  O  God;"  ;i  stirring,  breezy  "  Hunting  Chorus"  by 
Bi'nedicc;  the  exquisite  pnrt  song  of  (Jrilhnick's,  "A 
Shadow;"  Dr.  Arne's  quaint  glee.  "  ^Vhere  the  Bee 
Sucks;"  Macfarren's  quartet  fur  ladies'  voices,  •■Ynn 
Spotted  Snakes;"  the  madrigal.  'While  the  Hiight  Sun," 
bv  Byid,  an  oriranist  and  madrigal  wiiter  of  Queen  Eliz- 
aheth'stime;  Wehhe'sson'j,  '  Breathe  Soft  ye  "Winds;" 
the  numlters  by  Kuecken  and  Hatton  for  the  male  cho- 
rus; and  the  "doul.le  chorus  (.doling  '  Israel  in  Egypt," 
Miiiam's  souc  of  triumph.  This  is  certainly  an  array  of 
numbers  suffici^mtly  diver^^e  in  character  to  test  even  an 
old  soeiety,  and  yet  every  one  of  them  was  carried 
through,  not  only  without  scarcely  an  error,  but  with  a 
qunlity  of  tone,  a  fini>h  of  expression  a  perfection  of 
enune'iation  and  a  musieal  correctness,  which  have  nev- 
er been  excelled  even  by  our  soeieties  of  long  standing. 
The  parts  were  splendidly  led.  the  balance  was  in  admi- 
rnble  proporiion.  and  the  wdiole  chorus  kept  one  eye 
upon  their  conductor  and  the  other  upon  their  mu  ic, 
thus  securintr  not  only  prerision  in  attack  but  peifect 
unanimity  of  elose.  There  were  no  laggards  Theodore 
Th<mi:is  <inee  hissed  out  to  ;i  choius  he""  was  reheaising 
in  Farwell  Hall,  as  some  of  them  hungon  affectionately 
to  ilie  last  note  as  if  loth  to  i)art  with  it  "  Bite  it  off.'"' 
Tomlins's  chorus  understood  theme. mnigof  themus  cal 
bite,  'the  leader's  perfeet  contiol  of  his  singers  was 
especially  shown  in  Benedict's"  Hunting  Chorus,"  wdien 
upon  the  encore  h-  took  the  chorus  at  a  gieatly  -leceler- 
ated  temjio  nnd  carried  them  through  it  magnitici-ntly, 
—an  experiment  which  with  less  intelligenr  ;iiid  plastic 
singers  would  have  been  very  dangerous.  This  incident 
alone  shows  not  only  his  executive  ability  but  his  per- 
sonal matinetism,  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
qualities  of  a  good  conductor. 

The  concert  as  a  whole  was  a  notable  event  in  our  lo- 
cal musical  world.  It  has  given  choral  music  a  new  im- 
petus, and  Ins  aroused  an  enthusiasm  among  our  sins:- 
ers  whi  h  promises  well  for  the  future.  The  ApolTo 
Club  will  not  do  wisely  to  adow  this  excellent  chorus  tu 
disband.  The  existence  of  such  a  chorus  with  such  an 
excellent  leader  is  a  suggestion  to  Mr.  Balatka  to  get  I 


his  orelipstra  in*"o  good  trim  to  co-ojifrnto  with  it. 
C.'liiengo  now  stands  read v  to  (-(nnoetc  uiih  Cinemnaii 
voridly.  Wo  have  as  trood  m  itei  i:d  f  ir  an  orehestra  as 
riiicinnati,  and  as  go(K|  n  le.ider.  Coin'  iiiing  the  two, 
wc  shall  liavc  the  forces  for  future  festivals. 


Music  in  Eome. 

Mlss  Annie  Brewster  writes  llius  glowinglj': 

[Special  Correspondence  of  the  Philadi'fp/na  Evenivg 
Bnlktin  ] 

Home,  Italy,  May  18,  1876.— You  may  not  know,  proba- 
bly, that  Rome  possesses  and  unusual  amount  of  musi- 
cal j/iairWa/.  There  are  in  this  city  excellent  masters, 
fine  professional  executants,  and  a  remarkable  number 
o{  dilettanti.  That  which  is  called  classical  music— that 
is.  the  chamber  and  chapel  music  dating  from  the  days 
of  Palestrina.  and  the  instrumental  and  eoneerted  mu- 
miisic  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven— has  been  carefully 
studied  by  Roman  masters  and  scholars.  There  are  two 
prominent  musical  circles  or  sets  in  Rome  each  devoted 
to  cla>sic  music  of  the  highest  order.  One  is  composed 
of  the  masters  of  the  pontifical  chapels,  their  singers 
and  disciples.  The  chief  of  this  great  set  is  the  celebrat- 
ed and  musically  learned  Mustafa,  the  chapel-master  of 
the  Pope,  the  head  of  the  renowned  Si^tine  Chapel 
choir;  Meluzzi,  the  leader  of  the  St.  Peter's  Chapel  choir; 
Capocci,  the  venerable  master  of  St.  John  of  Lateran, 
and  others  are  men  of  musical  note ;  but  Mustafa  is  very 
justly  regarded  as  the  ruler  of  this  fine  body  of  masters 
and  singers.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
soprano  singers  of  this  century ;  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood he  has  been  associated  with  the  famous  old  music 
of  the  pontifical  chapels— those  chapels  in  which  have 
been  preserved  religiously  and  jealously  the  traditions 
of  the  Palestrina  period— the  great  period— of  chapel 
music. 

The  other  set  has  two  rulers— ggambati,  the  fine  pian- 
ist, and  Pinelli.  the  elever  violinist.  These  two  masters 
have  been  drilling  for  years  a  htrle  army  of  instrumen- 
talists. I  have  often  told  you  of  the  Sgambati  and  Pi- 
nelli  musical  mrti/n(!(^.s  and  concerts.  There  is  a  Roman 
orchestral  society,  whose  director  is  Pinelli,  and  whose 
members  are  composed  of  those  musicians  who  have 
studied  and  played  for  many  years  under  Ramaclotti 
(the  uncle  of  Pinelli^  Pmelli  and  Sgambati.  The  last 
concert  of  this  society,  wdiich  was  given  some  two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  was  such  a  musical  treat  as  one  rarely 
has  the  good  chance  to  enjoy.  Mendelssohn's  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  "  music  was  executed  with  won- 
derful precision  and  feeli'  g,  especially  the  Inttrmezzi  ; 
and  Sgambati  played  a  concerto  of  Beethoven  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment  in  the  most  perfeet  manner. 
This  body  of  nistrumentalists  owns  Liszt  for  king  and  . 
master.  With  two  such  strong  musical  circles  you  may 
well  believe  me  when  I  say  that  Rome  possesses  an  un-  j 
usual  amount  of  musical  materi.il. 

The  Instrumentalists  have  their  Roman  Orchestral 
Society,  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  The  Pontifical 
chai  els  and  their  adherents  have  also  an  association, 
called  the  "  Roman  iMusical  Society."  Prince  Al'ieri  is 
Piesiilent,  and  some  other  distinguished  Roman  dilHtun- 
ti  form  the  Directing  Council.  Marchese  Theodoli 
(brother  of  the  Prmce  Theodoli  March'  se  San  Vito,  who 
married  Miss  Conradl  is.  with  Maestro  Bellotti,  Musical 
hirector.  This  Society  has,  during  the  la&.t  two  years, 
shown  wonderful  energy  and  ability.  Two  years  ago  it 
made  its  delmt  in  the  "J/o'.se"  Last  year  it  gave  the 
'  V('s;taJe  "  ol  Spontini.  and  this  spr  ng  it"  has  covere  it- 
self wi;h  glory  by  executing  the  "  Mfsshih  "  of  Handel 
iu  a  masterly  manner.  The  Marchese  Domeniro  Capio- 
nica  translated  the  test  into  Italian  verse,  and  Maestro 
Mustafa  directed  the  execution  The  result  has  been 
simply  perfect;  this  everyone  admits. 

Everything  has  contributed  toward  this  brilliant  musi- 
cal success.  The  music  of  Handel  descends  tn  a  direct 
line  from  Palestrina;  thus  Mustafa  and  his  followers 
were  perfectly  at  home  in  it;  then,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  matn-iet  was  at  hand.  The  singers  of  the  Ro- 
man Musical  Society  are  composed  not  onlv  of  the  pon- 
tifical chapel  memhers.  but  of  the  Roman  dilfWmti  of 
lioth  sexes.  These  voices  are  beautiful  and  fresh,  and 
they  are  carefully  cultivated.  1  think  no  other  countiy 
can'boast  such  a  set  of  amateur  singers.  Fnncv  such  a 
body  of  singers,  and  the  fine  instiumentalivts  of  the 
Roman  Orchestral  Society,  executinc:  the  Jlfssiah,  led  by 
the  frUort  of  u.  Mustafa!  Their  charming,  fie^h,  well- 
trained  male  an;l  ffinale  voices  are  puie  and  true;  they 
have  never  been  worn  hoarse  and  threadbare,  "  ti-a  I'c 
gtiintf,^' tm  rhe  htjxrds  of  an  opera  stage.  The  limpid 
noies,  the  true,  exact  intonation  make  the  <  hoi  uses  of 
of  the  J/fsstitik  sound  as  if  they  came  from  one  superh 
throat.  The  basses  phrased  magisterially,  and  executed 
the  most  diffi'  nit  -r;! in nts  admiral.! v.  The  choruses  were 
unexceptionally  peifect,  and  the  whole  compos  tion  was 
given  by  the  singers  without  the  suppression  of  a  note, 
which  is  a  rare  performance;  even  at  London,  where 
tlie  Mtxsinh  is  sung  every  year,  and  Handel  is  one  of  the 
articles  of  faith,  I  am  told  that  many  jueees  are  omitted. 
The  solo  singers  were  also  good,  but  the  choruses  could 
not  be  better. 

Marchese  d'Arcais,  the  musical  critic  of  the  Opinione, 
and  one  of  the  strong  musical  authorities  of  Italv,  says: 
'  The  Roman  Musical  Society  have  eiven  a  .splendid  exe- 
cution of  the  Messiah.  There  isnot  in  Italy,  and  I  doubt 
if  there  is  elsewhere,  a  musical  society  tha.t  posses-es  a 
choral  mass  [ma^'^'t  cnrul.e]  that  ran  equal  this  one,  where 
beauty  and  freshness  of  the  voices  are  united  to  a  truly 
extraordinary  intelligence ." 


DESCRIPTIVK   LIST  OF   THE 
Pul>liHk<Ml  I>r  9>liv<>r  ItitHOn  &   to. 


-v-<c^-t- 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Mizpah.     C  major  and  minor.    4.  b  to  E. 

Tltirri.  40 
"  Breathe  the  prnver  it  breathed  o£  old, 
Mizpah!     Mizpah!     Mizpah  I" 
A  fsonp:  of  murli  ]iathos  and  power. 

A  Centennial  Flifflit.    Bb.    Z.  F  to  f.  Lydinri.  30 

Centennial  thonghts,  musically  ex|nessed. 
Centennial  TTymn.     Whittier.— Paine.     Arr. 

for  Male  voiees.     Key  of  F.  30 

Po  there  are  .1  arran'_'einents  :  For  Mixed  Vniee.f 
fSn  ctsl;    for    Male  Voi  es  pn  etsl,   and    (netavo 
form)  for  SoeieMes  flO  cts].    Take  your  choice. 
Our  Banner  of  Glory.     Solo  and  CIjo.     A. 

3.  E  to  F.  Becker.  30 

"  Wave  on  !  AV.ave  on  !   O'er  land  and  .sea, 
Pp-oiid  banner  of  tlte  fi  ee '  " 
ratriotic  song  and  chorus  of  great  tire  and 
spirit. 

The  Villacre  Church.  E5.   3.  d  to  F.     Batton.  35 
"  Throngh  asres  long  that  old  grey  tower, 
The  hand  of  time  detied." 
A  benntifnl  tribute  to  the  time  hallowed  sanc- 
tuary of  an  English  villaae. 

Farther  On.         G.     2.  d  to  F.  Ifodges.  30 

"  And  with  firm  and  stedfist  footstep 
We  will  ionrnev  farther  on." 
A  song  of  good  meloily  and  excellent  senti- 
ment. 

My  Charmer.     (Ma  Charmante).      E^.    4. 

d  to  F.  Millard.  50 

"  L'  .aube  nait  et  ta  p.-irte  est  clo'e." 
"  Morning  dawns  and  thou  art  hidden." 
A  lieantifiil  French  brdlad.  (hv  Victor  Hugo), 
which  loses  noihing  by  Millard's  fine  melody. 

Instrcmectal, 
Three  Pieces  for  Piano.     (.Schelble).     C.  3. 

Peraho.  50 
These  selections.are  pure  instructive  pieces,  and 
are  fingered  and  carefully  prepared  for  the  learner. 

O.xen  Waltz.     For  Cornet  and  Piano.     D.  .3. 

Brnndis.  35 
This  W.altz  is  No.  ]4of  a  set  of  Comet  .and  I'iano 
pieces  entitled  "The  Cornet  "    After  plaving  ihis 
you  will  wish  to  possess  the  13  others,  winch  are 
named  on  the  title. 

Rose  of  Castile.     Galop.        3.    C.        Knuiht.  .35 

Full  of  Staccatos  and  Accents,  and  very  lively. 
Golden  Grains.        For  Piano  or  Oraran. 

]Vlnner,  ea.  30 
No.  1.     Air  Cnstle  Jlazurka.         Bo.    2. 
"     2.     Class-room  March.  Tib.    2. 

"     3.     Post-Chaise  Galop.  C.   2. 

"    4.     Wheat  Sheaf  Polka.        F.  2. 

There  are  18  of  these  grains  of  gold,  which  are 
sparkling  melodies  for  beginners,  and  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  2d  degree  of  dilfieulty. 

Fair  Hungarian  Mazurka.     G  major  and 

minor.     3.  Kolling.  40 

Has  a  certain  wild  beauty  which  is  very  taking. 
Rose  of  Castile.     Waltz.        E6.     3.     Kniyht.  30 

A  biilliant  *■  opera"  waltz. 
Danse  Macabre.      (Death's  Dance).     Poeme 

Symphonique.     G  minor.  Vllhnc.  30 

A  dance  of  ghosts,  and  '  ne  of  the  strangest 
"  3'g.  i  S.  .i'gs  "ever  invented  Ir  is,  withal,  quite 
popular,  and  has  been  one  of  the  attractions  at 
the  'Thomas"  concerts. 

Petit  Carnaval.    4  hands.  By  Streahhog. 

No.  6.        Lancier's  Quadrille.        C.  2.  75 

Easy  and  bi  dliant  duet. 

BOOKS. 

GOOD    NEW.S.        Sabbath  School  Song  Book, 

by  R.  M.  McIntosh.     Price  35  cts  in 

biiards.     3ii  cts  paper. 

This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  ilie  Sunday  School 

singers,  and  irs  contributors  have  evidently-exerted 

their  b  st  talent. 

UNISON  MASS  IN  F.  By  Theodore  von 
LA  Hache.  Price  iil.'Al. 
Tills  "celebrated"  mass  unites  simplicity  •'^ith 
great  variety.  One  jierson  or  a  hundred  can  sing  it. 
EUher  Soprano.  Alto,  Tenor  or  Bass  can  sing  it 
through.  But  it's  best  efl'ect,  of  course,  is  with  alter- 
nating parts  and  chorus. 


ABBTtEviATtoxs.— Degrees  of  dif&eultv  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Bft.  etc.  A  large  Rom.an  letter  raa'rks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  he- 
low  or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  •' C  5,  c  to  E"  means 
"  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter,  c  on  the  added 
line  ijelow,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 


^  Sabbath    School   Song   Books.  ^ 


|[k|ti!ila§|c|Mf|cij 


AHhough  not  the  nowcst,  the 
followiug  Lavo  agood  reputation, 
havo  hinl  A  good  measure  of  suc- 
cess, and  ar3,  of  course,  new  to 
those  who  have  never  used  ihcra. 

Sparkling  Rubies. 

JSy  ASA  ESH-'iLE,.    Sifts. 

Truly  sparkliiif;, crisp,  In  i^;ht  and 
takin^^  songs  tlirongliont. 

Glad  Tidings. 

BY  L  0.  EMEP.SCN  AND 

L.  D.  STARKWEATHER. 

Horace  3j  Cenaw. 

A    wide-awako    book    by    wclW 
known  composers. 

Silver  Wings. 

BY  0,  0,  COKVEESE.   Price  35  cts. 

Silver  sweet  melodies  in  excel- 
lent taste. 


The  Casket. 

r«0  VOLS.  IN  ONE.    PRICE  45  CTS, 

JJ-y    ASA    U5TK,!L. 

Short,  bright  tunes  and  hymns, 
a  great  deal  of  music  for  the 
money. 

TlllfER  OF  LIFE, 

By  H.  S.  Perkins 

and  W.  W.  Bentley. 

PRICE    33    CENTS. 

The  River  of  Life  has  been 
thorouglily  announced,  and  veiy 
extensively  used,  and  may  now 
safely  retire  to  tho  second  place 
in  our  descriptive  notices. 

The  book,  however,  is  as  good 
as  ever,  has  a  remarkable  variety 
of  good  songs  by  some  40  well- 
known  authors,  and  may  with 
great  justice  claim  to  lie  inferior 
to  none  that  havo  appeared. 

Morning   Stars. 

J.  V.  BLAKE.         33  Cents. 

Designed  especially  for  Liberal 
religious  organizatioLis. 

Tho  above  are  all  well  worth 
examining,  and  wlicro  not  used 
in  a  school  «ro  "  handy  "  to  pos- 
sess, as  many  attractive  songs 
for  solos,  &c.,  may  be  taken  from 
them. 


By  H.  S.  and  W.  O.  PERKINS.  • 

Prioa  35  cts.  in  Boards.      30  eta.  in  Paper,  and  $30.00  per 
hundred  in  Boards. 

The  Picturo  Title  of  this  new  treasury  of  clcildren's  sacred  songs  is  quite  sug- 
gestive. We  see  befiire  us  the  v.-ide  expanse  (if  a  noble  river,  evidently  clear  as 
crystal,  and  proceeding  out  of  the  mount  lin  land.  On  tiioso  everlasting  hills 
lests  the  full  railiance  of  the  sun.  and  in  the  bright  distance  wo  may  imagine  all 
kinds  of  lieautii'nl  and  glorious  things. 

Although  much  has  been  said  against  the  present  stylo  of  .Sabbath  School 
music,  the  tolliiwing  statements  arc  maiiifcslly  true. 

1st.  Saliliath  School  Songs  must  be  simple,  how  else  can  average  sabbath  school 
scholars  sing  them  ? 

Sabbath  .School  .Songs  must  (generally)  be  Iiright  cheerful,  and  of  quick  move- 
ment Tills  is  a  matter  of  experience.  Young  singers  soon  tire  of  anything 
else.  Musical  taste  has  to  .f/roio  to  appreciate  classical,  cdioral  music.  Uy  fecdinj. 
a  simple,  elementary  taste,  we  interpose  no  nbstacle  in  the  w,-iy  of  this  growth 
It  may  be  added  that  young  singers,  like  (ilder  ones,  soon  tire  of  even  a  wcl 
cimstiucted  book;  and  fie:iiiently  need  a  new  one.  It  is  a  matter  for  e.ingratu 
lation,  even  of  thankfulness,  that  i>ublisliers  .are  thus  induced  to  fill  the  maiket 
with  their  fre(pient  editions  of  puic,  fresh,  cheerful  sacred  .songs. 

It  is  worth  while  to  say,  also,  that  the  "trash"  m  Sunday  School  Songs  i.s  most- 
ly eliminated.     Such  clTnsions  as 

"  Civc  a  boy  a  jacket, 
To  keep  him  from  the  cold," 
havo  mostly  sunk  below  tho  surface. 


Specimen  lines  from  hymns  in  the  Siiinixo  Kiveb. 
"  Heautifiil  vale  of  rest ! 
No  tempest  fierce  shall  ever  roar, 
Ko  storms  shall  beat  upon  thy  slioie  I ' ' 


'  Tlierc  are  angels  arrayed  in  white. 
And  their  wings  are  bathed  in  light.' 


"  With  all  the  .angel  choirs. 
With  all  the  saints  on  earth, 
I'our  out  tho  strains  of  joy  anil  liliss, 
Pure  rapturo ;  noblest  mirth  !  " 


'Who  are  tlieso  like  stars  appearing, 
These  before  God's  tin  one  who  stand; 
Kach  a  golden  crown  is  wearing. 
Who  are  all  this  glorious  band?" 


Specimen  Titles  from  The  Shining  River. 
A  LITTLB  TALK  WITH  JESUS. 
A  SONG  OF  HOME. 

CHIilSTWAS  CAROL. 

TUEY  AKE  WAITING  FOR  ME. 

WALK  IX  TUE  LIGUT  OF  TRUTH. 

NO  OTHER  FRIEXD  LIKE  .lESUS. 
HAPPY  nouR. 
WHEN  WE  GET  HOME  TO  THAT  BEAUTIFUL  LAND. 
JESUS,  ONLT  JESUg. 

MY  PRECIOUS  CLA.SS  FOR  JESUS. 
WALK  IN  LOVE. 

TELL  ME  THE  STORY  OVER. 
GLAT^  TIDINGS. 

KNEELING  AT  THE  THRESHOLD- 
WE  LOVE  TO  SING  OF  HEAVEN. 

WHEN  THE  HARVEST  Al'PEAUS. 

WANDERIN(r  CHILD,  COME  HOME. 

I  HEARD  THE  ANGELS  SINCHNG. 
FEEBLE,   FAINTING. 

CHRISTMAS  CHIMES. 
There  are  about  12.5  others  of  perhaps  equal  beaury,  and  the  collection   will 
bear  comparison  with  any  other. 

A  specimen  copy   m.iilcd,   post-free,  for  Retail  Price. 


iimi 


faiiiadi!?. 


Which  may  bo  perfonncd  by 
the  older  members  of  a  Sabbath 
School.  Music  is  not  difficult, 
storie.s  aro  Bible  Stories,  and 
when  given  in  costume,  the  effect 
of  the  speetaslo  presented  is 
lemarkablv  beautiful. 


&n    ^icautiful     fijuccir. 
BY  WH.   B.    BRADBURY. 

Prito  5<>  C'J«. 

Tlii.s  well-known  and  favorite 
piece  has  been  recently  drama- 
t  scd,  or  i.'itlier  tilted  with  co.s- 
tumiTS  and  action.  The  cos- 
tumes cost  no  more  trouble 
than  ordinary  tableaux.  In  its 
new  fciini,  Esther  is  living  a 
novel  and  splendid  life.  The 
words,  musio,  and  action  are 
unexceptionable,  and  tlic  siicc- 
taclo  is  a  gorgeous  eastern 
one. 

Has  attracted  crowded  audien- 
ces in  hundreds  of  towns  and 
cities. 


jntlljikii^^ar'jo  ftiasi 


OR, 


THE  FALL  OF  BABYLON. 

By   Ceorge    F.    Root. 

PUK  E  r>o  eT:xTS. 


ihit    ^;i|jliritn  nnci    r^ 


cstornhon. 


By  Uont  rnid  Bradhury.   \ 

The  .above  aro  not  dramatized, 
but  may,  if  thought  best,  be  | 
easily  costumed  and  accom- 1 
panied  by  tableaux.  ; 

THE 

Pilgrim    Fathers. 

By  Gcorga  F.  Boot. 
Price  50  Cents. 

Illustrates  musically,  early  "Ply- 
mouth'' time.s. 

A  "Children's  Oratorio." 


Tlie  CMIdrci]  of  Jernsalcm. 

BY  J.  C.  JOHNSON.      30  GTS. 
For  yimng  singers  only.      Music 
cla.ssical,  and  the   story  is  one 
of  Jewish  History. 


A  Catalogue  describing  the  above  and  about  1,000  other  books  published  byDitson  &  Co.,  sent  free  on  appUcation.     AUo,  all  books  mailed,  post- 
paid, for  retail  price. 


OLIVER   DITSON    &    CO. 

277  AA^ashington  St.,  Boston. 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.         LYON  &  HEALY, 

711  Broadway,  Ne-w  York.  Chicago. 


-FOU- 


Musical    Societies,     Choirs,    Singing    Schools,    Sabbath    Schools, 

-    Academies,    &c.,    &c. 


Oratorio  of  Joshua, 

By  Handki,. 

Price  in  f'loth,  §1.25;  Boards,  $1. ;  Paper,  SO  cents;  with  liberal 
discount  to  Societies  for  quantities. 

For  some  strange  reason,  tills  line  Oratorio,  equal  in  power  to 
many  otliers.  lias  been  almost  unknown  to  American  singers.  Its 
recent  rendition  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston  was  a 
success,  and  it  will,  no  duubt,  now  take  its  place  among  the  classical 
works  in  constant  practice. 

People's     Chorus     Book, 

For  Conventions,  Societies,  &  Classes. 

Price  $1.  Per  Dozen,  $9. 
An  admirable  selection  of  the  best  Glees  and  Part  Songs.  In 
glancing  over  the  pages,  one  is  tempted  to  pronounce  it  "  the  best " 
Glee  Book.  Tliat,  however,  is  too  much  to  assert,  but  it  certainly 
is  "as  good  as  the  best"  of  previous  publications.  Among  the 
attractive  titles  maybe  mentioned  "You  stole  my  Love,"  "  Tlie 
Owls,"  "Chosen  One,'  "  Belfry  Tower,"  "Silent  Night,"  "Thy 
praises.  Autumn,"  and  "  V\  lien  AUen-a-Dale  went  a  hunting." 
Smart,  Sullivan,  Pinsuti,  Macfarren,  Barnby,  Gade,  and  Leslie  are 
a  portion  of  the  composers.     The  Music  is  for  mixed  voices. 

IN    PRESS. 

Emerson's  Chorus  Book, 

ft^  By    L.  O.   Emerson. 
Price,  Si. 25.  Per  Dozen,  $12.00. 

This  collection,  prepared  with  Mr.  Emerson's  uniivalled  tact 
and  taste,  wilt  at  once  commend  itself  to  chorus  singers.  The 
pieces  are  about  evenly  divided  in  character,  being  about  half 
Sacred  and  half  Secular. 

Contents  of  Emerson's  Chorus  Book : 

MIGHTY  JEHOVAH,  Chorus,  with  Baritone  Solo Bellini. 

INFLAMMATUS,  with  Soprano  Solo liossini. 

THE  GOD  OF  ISRAEL,  Grand  Choius Eossini. 

O  FATHEK,   BY  WHOSE  ALMIGHTY  POWER.     From 

the  Oratorio  of  Judas  Maccabeus Tlandel. 

O,  FOB  THE  WINGS  OF  A  DOVE,  with  Soprano  Solo.  J/e»de;.s«/iH. 

O,  MAGNIFY  THE  LORD  WITH  ME.   Duet  for  Soprano  and 

Alto (I'm.  Carter. 

GODS  MERCY  IS  ON  THEM  THAT  FEAR  HIM.    Cliorus 

with  Duet Il'm.  Carter. 

GLORIA,  from  Farmer's  Mass  in  Bh 

O,  PRAISE    THE    MIGHTY   GOD.     Cliorus    with  Soprano 

Solo L.  O.  Emerson. 

COME,    YE    BLESSED    CHILDREN.      Quartet  for  female 

voices Emerson. 

THE  DAY  IS  PAST  AND  OVER.     Hvmn Emerson. 

AWAKE,  THE  NIGHT  IS  liEAMING.  Solo,  Duet  and 
Choi  us,  from  the  Opera  of  "  Eli^ire  D'Amore." 

BLOW,  BLOW,  THOU  WINTER  WIND.     jGlee li.  J.  Stevens. 

WHEN  ROBIN  REDBREAST.       Choius.      From  the  Opera 

"  Tlie  Scarlet  Letter." L.  II.  Southard. 

THE  SE.\  HATH  ITS  PEARLS.    Four  p.art  Song Pinsuti. 

FAIRY  SONG.      Chorus  Glee Aynes  Zimmerman. 

THE  R.\INY  DAY'.     Four  part  Song Emerson. 

HAST  THOU  LEFT  THY   ULUE  COUR.SE.    Glee..L.  //.  Southard. 

BRIGHTLY  THE  MOliNINC;.  Fnmi  the  Opera.  "Euiy- 
antlie."  Arranged  by  L.  H.  Southard,  with  Solo  for  So- 
prano   Von    Weber. 

GALKS  ARE  BLOWING.     Chorus Emerson. 

HIE  THEE  SHALLOP.  Male  Quartet  and  Chorus  with  So- 
prano Solo Kuclcen. 

CROWNED  WITH  THE  TEMPEST "  Ernani." 

SLEEl^  WELL Uradbun,. 

ANVIL  CHORUS "  Trovaiore." 

FLOW'RETS  CLOSE  AT  EVE.  MY  LOVE Abt. 

STAR  OF  DESCENDING  NIGHT Emerson. 

EVENING Sullivan. 


The  Salutation. 


New  Book  of  Sacred  Music,  by  L.  O.  Emekson.    Price  $12  per 
Dozen.     $l.:jS  per  single  copy. 

"  Salutnris,"  Bays  the  collegian,  in  commencing  his  well 
conned  Latin  oration.  Prof.  Fmeison  has  for  some  years  united  his 
labors  with  those  of  a  distinguished  Western  compiler.  The  result 
was  undoubledly  good,  but  lie  now  appears  alone,  with  a  sense  of 
greater  freedom  and  ease,  and  the  present  Salutatory  ushers  in  a 
new  and  doubtless  successful  era.  • 

The  SALUTATION  is  a  book  of  about  .^50  pages.  Beginning, 
as  one  naturally  does,  at  the  end,  and  allowing  the  leaves  to  slip 
through  tlie  fingers,  we  first  notice  a  dozen  pages  packed  with  the 
always  indispensable  c(mgiegational  tunes.  Next,  we  pause  a  mo- 
ment to  hum  over  the  few  beautiful  chants.  Next,  in  backward  order, 
we  come  to  a  mass  of  new  and  choice  Anthems  Hymn  Anthems, 
Motets,  Sentences  and  the  like,  a  very  rich  collection,  that  will  be 
e.agerly  sought  after  by  tho.se  needing  new  opening  anthems  or 
"  Voluntar.i'S."  Then  we  begin  to  encounter  the  last  Psalm  Tunes, 
whose  varied  metres  always  render  them  favorites  with  new  singers, 
and  then  a  multitude  of  Common,  Short  and  Long  metres,  many 
of  which  are  destined  to  be  the  special  favorites  of  choirs.  Still 
retrograding,  we  come  to  the  easy  new  glees  and  four-part  songs 
intended  for  Singing  Classes.  These  are  all  attractive  and  fresh. 
The  whole  book  commences  with  50  pages  of  the  ■' Rudiments," 
which  are  clear  and  sufficiently  comprehensive. 

This  is  a  meagre  synopsis  of  a  fine  book,  which  is  expected  to 
repeat  the  successes  of  the  "  Harpof  Judah,"  "  Choral  Tribute,"  and 
other  works  of  the  same  author. 


IISXT>PIESS. 

THE     EliTCOI^E. 

Especially    prepared    for    Singing    Classes.     By    L.  O.  Emerson. 
Price  75  cents. 

The  Encore  is  intended  as  a  successor  to  the  "  Song  Monarch," 
Emerson's  "Singing  School."  and  other  books  of  that  character. 
It  is  intended  to  contain  all  the  material,  of  all  needed  variety,  that 
is  needed  to  instruct  aud  entertain  a  singing  class. 


IN    PRESS. 

Male  Voice  Glee  Book. 

By  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

This  will  be  a  fresh,  new  compilation  of  piec-.  in  general  not 
long  nor  difficult;  of  interesting  character;  in  (aji,  quite  within 
the  reach  of  ordinary  singers. 


Good  News! 


A  Charming  New  Sabbath  School  Song  Book,  by  R.  M.  McIntosh. 
Price  35  cents. 

The  title  is  a  singularly  pretty  one  for  a  singularly  pretty  book. 
Put  together  by  some  of  the  best  talent  in  its  line,  it  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  most  popular  books  now  published.  Try  the 
effect  of  the  neat  title  on  your  Sabbalh  School. 


The    Whippoorwill 


I 


School  Song  Book.  By  W.    O.   Perkins. 

Price  50  cts. 
This  collection  of  cheerful  songs  is  by  the  author  of  the  Golden 
Ronix,  which  book  will  find  a  worthy  successor  in  this  new  and 
(sure  to  be)  favorite  songster. 

Any  book  sent  by  mail,  post-free,  for  retail  price. 


OLIVER  DITSONJ  &  CO., 


PUBLISHED     BY 
CHAS.  H.  DITSOIM  &  CO.,  LYON  &  HEALY, 


BOSTON. 


711  BROAD^^'AY,  N.  Y. 


CUIC.iGO. 


J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[SuCCeiJ.Surs  lo  LEEi-  WaLKEH,] 
rHIL.VDELPHIA. 
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Dwight's   Jourkal    of   Music, 

Published  every  other  Saturday 
OLT-V"ER.    IDITSOTsT    &;    CO- 

451  Washington  St.,  Boston,   Masa. 

JOHN      S.      DWIGHT,      EDITOR. 

ft^TKRMS.— If  mailed  or  cnllcd  fnr,  ^2  00  per  annum ; 
delivered  by  carrierB.  $2.f»0.     Pjiyment  in  iidvam-i-. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates  : 
One  inttertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  flubeequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  8.  SPOONKa.  PRINTER.  17  PROVINCE  ST. 

J-dtrertiscmctits, 
Musi©   Sohooi^ 

-A-T    I»IXXSFIEX-3D,    3VE-A.SS- 

The  Hiibsrri\»er  annonnops  that  bis  Musie  Hrbool.  in 
corineoti<m  with  Maplewood  Ini-tituto  for  yomij:  ladies,  in 
PittsfieM.  willo|»enon  Wednef>day,Oct.  IStli,  with  aboard 
of  ProfesKors,  Teachers  and  Lecturers,  of  recoyiinzed 
ability  and  reputation.  The  course  of  study  includes  all 
branches  of  musical  theory,  history  and  practice.  Teniis 
moderate.  Bpeeial  attention  paid,  ami  special  raies 
offered,  to  thoMC  who  desire  to  become  teachers.  For  par- 
ticulars, circulars,  etc.,  address  until  June  lOth, 

BENJ.  C.  BLODGETT,   Principal, 

Pittsficld,  Mass. 
After  this  titne,  until  date  of  opening  of  the  sctio<.l, 
916-Gm  Rev.  C.  U.  Speau,  Prin.  Maplewood  Inst. 

MR.  JOriN  ORTH.  reci  ntly  returned  from  Europe 
after  tive  yejirs  study  with  the  best  Masters— Ai.vcr, 
Kullak,  Lebent-,  Deppe,  anil  otlitr.s,  will  receive  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  on  the  Piano. 

Mr.  Orth  can  be  sei-n  Mondays  and  Thur<;days  at 
Boston  Conservatory.  Address  ditto,  or  at  residence,  33 
Warren  Avenue.  a05-6ia 


MRS.    FLORA     E.     BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vooal  Music.     124  Chandler  St., 
neai*  Columbus  Avenue.  [782 — ly 

GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocaliwt.  will  rL-enme 
•  Lesions  on  and  afurOet.9, 1876.  at6aOWashini;Ton 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Bruwu,  Boston.  Cidl  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock.  898-1  y. 


G .     W .     DUDLEY, 

Teacher   of    Singing    and    Voice   Building. 

(Dr.  H.   R.  Streeter^s  Method)  Room  No.   3, 
Mason  tfe  Hamlin's  Building,  154  Tiemont  St. 

[T97] 


MRS.  JENNY  KEMPTON, 

VOCALIST    AND   TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Atldress.  care  of  Oliver  Uitsou  &  Co.         (79S 


Mmws 


A  Beautiful  Title  tor  a  oharminj;  Sabbath 
School  .Son;;  book.  One  cannot  turn  over  its 
leaves  without  being  impressed  with  the  taste 
and  tact  of  the  compiler,  whose  selection  of  the 
pretty  title  is  (|uit.e  in  unison  with  thatof  unus- 
ually takinj^  hymns  and  tunes. 

Comiiiled  by  K.  M.  McIntosij.  A  portion  of 
the  music  was"  prepared  by  the  able  hand  of  Dr. 
A.  Hrooks  Everett,  (lately  deceased)  and  the 
poetry,  in  part,  is  piovided  by  Mrs.  JI.  B.  ('. 
Made,  in  part  by  Kev.  Jos.  II.  "Martin,  and  thii 
rest  by  writers  of  acknowledged  talent. 

Price  of  GOOD  \E\VS,  .O.j  rts. 

OLITTEPl    IDITSOIsr    «Sc    CO., 

BOSTON. 


WANTED.— Situation  in  a  Seminary  for  two  young 
i.'iilii's,  one  ,as  teacher  of  I*ian(>f^)rte,  the  otlier 
of  Vocal  Culture.      If  desired,  other  branches  can   be 
taught. 
Address,  A  A"  S.  T.,  West  Chatham,  Mass.  918— 2t 

THE    NEW    ENGLAND 

llormal  pu.$ical  .ifn^titute 

EMI'IJ'VlNr, 

EI01ITE£.'V     EmifCYX     TEACHEnS 

A  N  I) 

FirXEEA*    FIR**T-CEAI4»    EECTI'REHS, 

HOLl>.S    irS    M   XT    SKS.SIiiN    AT 

EAST   aEEENWICH,   E.  I., 

a  delightful  suuinier  resort,  from 

JXJLTr    20,    TO    -A.XTGXJST    17. 

For  circulars  of  this  Institution.  The  New  England 

Musical  Bureau,  and  The  College  of    Music  of    Boston 

University,  address 

K.     TOUR.IftE, 

914  J/iMiC  I/all.   Boston. 


L 


ATTEND     THE 


TIlis  Summer  at 


FRKDOMA,    N.  T. 

This  Institute  be^infi  July  6th,  I8T6.  and  continues  four 
weeks,  under  the  diieitiou  of  the  fidlouint; 

FACULTY. 

H.  R.  PALMEE,     i    L.  0.  EMEESON, 

of  New   V..rk. 


WM.  LUDDEN, 

Uf  £ja\annah,  G:i. 


Uf  Bohlun,  .Mas-<. 

C.  A.  HAVENS, 

Of  Chicago,  111. 


TflTIox  $1,». 
For  Circulars  and  other  particulars,  address 

II.  B.  I>uliuer,  Principal, 

Care  C.  II.  Ditson  &  Co  711  lUo.iduay,  N.Y. 

912-919. 


New  l¥jM  CouseiTatflry  of  Mnsic. 
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Ti       pays  for  O:*  hours  instmciion  with  the  ablest 
0»         "      teachers.    Send  for  eirrulars. 


904- ly. 


E.    TOURJKE, 

Music  Hnll.  Boston. 


The  Salutation. 

A   Collection  of  Music  for   the   use   of  Choirs, 

Conventions,  Singing  .Schools,  etc.   By  L. 

O.  Emkksox.    Price  per  doz.  $12. 

For  a  .single  copy.  $1.:W. 

This  book,  when  exanuned  and  tested,  will 
furnish  its  own  recommendaiion,  and  the  admi- 
rers of  Mr.  E.MKUSONS  music,  (and  they  are 
numbered  by  thousands),  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  work  planned  and  compiled  by  his  own 
unaided  effort.  It  contains,  besides  the  usual 
Singing  School  course,  a  fine  collection  of  easy 
glees  or  four  part  songs  for  the  practice  of  clas- 
ses, a  great  variety  of  new  Metrical  Tunes,  and 
a  large  number  of  new  Anthems,  Motets,  Sen- 
tences and  Chants.  With  the  e.xception  of  a 
dozen  pages,  filled  with  the  indispensable  "  con- 
gregational tunes,"  the  whole  work  is  fresh  and 
new  in  character. 


PUBLISHED   BY 
BOSTON. 


^m  ^\mt  Ux  iuttj. 

V  0  0  A  L  . 
Centennial  Hymn.     Whittier. — raine.     Arr. 

for  Male  voices.     Key  of  V.  .30 

If  in  thy  Heart  1  bear  a  Part.  D.    3.  d  to  g. 

Ahl.  .30 
Letter  from  Cousin  Mary  to  Cousin  Fred.  (J. 

2.  d  to  E.  Lerocij.  30 

New  Year's  Chimes.  C.  3.  dtoF.  }]'riijJiton.  30 
Norah's  Message.  G.  3.  d  to  E.  Bem-ilU-t.  3j 
Oentle  Zephyr.     (Placido  Zeffiretto).     F.  3. 

d  t.i  F.  Gloter.  30 

The  Kiss  of  a  Little  Child.     C.  2.  c  to  U. 

Ilullah.  30 
Sing,  little  Bird.     A  minor.    4.     c  to  F. 

JCichbrrg.  30 
Keeping  Step  together.        March  for  Keform 

Clubs.   Solo  and  Clio.  A.  2.  EtoF.  Locke.  30 
Mizpah.     C  major  and  minor.    4.  b  to  E. 

llarri.  40 
A  Centennial  Flight.  Bh.  3.  F  to  f.  Lydiivj.  30 
Our  Banner  of  Glory.     Solo  and  Cho.     A. 

.!.  E  to  F.  Jteckcr.  .30 

The  Village  Church.  E/».  .3.  d  to  F.  Halton.  3.") 
Farther  On.         (i.     2.  d  to  F.  Iluil;/e.H.  30 

My  Chiimer.     (.Ma  Charmante).      E'l.    4. 

d  t«  F.  Millard.  50 

■  nAtrunioiilal. 

Centennial  C.alop.    C.  2.  Solan.  40 

Centennial  Waltzes.     3.  Flieye.  75 

Martha  Wasbinglon  Waltzes.  3.  Aron.snn.  75 
Maitlia  Washingldu  March.  Mack.  50 

Wasli.nglon"s  (Old)         "         f;.  2.  40 

Washingloii's  (\ew)  "  P.';.  3.  Aronaon.  60 
Horticultural  March.  A.  2.  Mack.  50 

Macbincry  "  O.  2.  "      50 

Brazilian  (or  Doiu  Pedro)  March.      C.    2. 

Maytnth.  40 
Memorial    March.  C.  2.        ihidc.  50 

Agricultural     "  D.  2.  "       5i) 

Centennial        "  YJi    3.  "       5o 

Centennial  Polk.a.         F.  3.  BaumfiUler.  40 

Menuet.     From  Lachner.  B  minor  and 

major.  5.  Pcraho.  60 

Petite  Marie.     (Little  Bride).     Lanciers.     3. 

Aronx'in.  40 
Stray  Sunbeam.        F.     3.  Cloy.  35 

Princess  Wundcrhold.        4  liands.     C.   3. 

hiehl.  75 
Three  Pieces  for  Piano.     (Schelble).     C.  3. 

Perabo.  50 
Oxen  Waltz.     For  Cornet  and  Piano.     D.  .3. 

Jlriindis.  35 
Plosc  of  Castile.  Galop.  3.  C.  Kniijlil.  35 
(iolden  Grains.        For  Piano  or  Organ. 

H'ijiiitT,  eo.  30 

No.].     Air  Castle  Mazurka.        ilh.    2. 

"     2.     Class-room  March.  Bfc.    2. 

"     3.     Post-Chaise  Galop.  C.   2. 

"     4.     \Vheat  Sheaf  Polka.         F.  2. 

Hooks. 

GOOD    NEWS.        Sabbath  School  Song  Book, 

by  K.  M.  McTntosh.     Price  35  cts  in 

boards.     30  cts  paper. 

This  is  one  of  tlie  iirettiest  of  the  Sunday  School 

singers,  and  its  contributors  have  evidently  exerted 

their  best  talent. 

UNISON  MASS  rV  F.  By  Theodore  von 
i.A  Hachk.  Price  i;1..50. 
Tliis  '■  celelirated"  mass  nidtes  simplicity  -nith 
great  variety.  One  person  or  a  hundred  can  sing  it. 
Kilher  Sopi'ano.  Alto,  Tenor  or  liass  can  sing  it 
through.  But  it's  best  effect,  of  course,  is  with  alter- 
iiatiug  pans  and  chorus. 


«Sz;    CO. 


Mrsic  nr  M.VIL.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expenfle 
bi'iMi;  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  Jiactiuu  tlu-ieof, 
about  two  cents  fur  an  ordin.-iry  piece  of  niui-ic.  I'crKonn 
at  a  distance  will  tind  the  conveyance  a  savitii;  of  tiiwe  and 
expense  in  obtaining  Bupplicfl.  Books  can  aUo  be  sent  ut 
double  these  rates. 


sec 


DWIGIIT'S    JOUKNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

1T|»ri;;UK  B*aaii4»«  :uo  the  l>(;st  nunU-  iii  the  coinUry. 
They  l.iUc  tlic  leiul  of  all  lirst-ola^is  iiistruiiit'nts,  \>ein{; 
unrivalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  ami  perfecLion  of  mecbuu- 
iam  in  every  tletail. 

fe»eucl  for  IBltaMtr»tdl  C'utulog-ue. 

PRICES    EEASONABLE, 
909-ly  TTEKIflM    EASY. 


t 


J.   M.  ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

Sheet  Kuaic,  MasicBnck.  Mnsc  fo:  Penodicals, 
leaflets,  Husic  Titles,  Etc. 

N.  E.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  Fifth  Streets, 
PIIII.AItELPIIIA. 


8»8-ly 


J.   B,  BiTSOJf  (^  Oo. 


STTCOESSOBS  TO 

LEE     as     '\A7"-A.X.:KER.. 

922    CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 

11^    r»R,ESS. 


Music  teaclicrs  whose  specialty  is  tlie  teaching 
of  Singing  Classes,  and  who  have  not  charge  ot 
choirs,  have  expressed  a  preference  for  hoolis 
containing  an  Instructive  Course,  with  abund- 
ance of  Exerci.ses,  simple  Songs  in  one,  two, 
three  or  four  parts,  Glees,  etc.,  and  a  little  Sacred 
Music.  In  short,  they  wish  and  need  just  what 
is  to  be  used  in  Singing  School,  and  make  no 
direct  preparation  for  singing  in  clinrch. 

For  the  accommodation  of  such  teachers, 
DiTSON  &  Co.  have  successively  issued  Mr. 
Emerson'.s  "Singing  School,"  and  the  "So.vg 
Monarch,"  and  now  provide,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, "THE  ENCOKE,"  compiled  by  L.  O. 
EMKiisoN.  It  will  be  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
above  named  books,  and  will  be  widely  used. 
Price  to  be  T.J  cts.  per  copy. 


A. 


PARIS,  mi    VIENNA,  1873, 
SANTIAGO,  ISK. 


B-5r    JOIirJ    "W.    3VIOORE. 


PMICK     $l.-i5. 


While  there  is  no  question  of  the  value  of  the 
gre.it  Encyclopedia,  which  is  a  standard  work, 
there  seemed  to  be  needed  a  smaller,  more  con- 
cise and  less  expensive  work,  fitted  for  more 
general  distribution.  The  "Dictionary"  very 
completely  supplies  this  want.  It  contains  brief 
but  sufficient  notices  of  at  least  2000  noted  sing- 
ers, players  anil  composers,  also  descriptions  of 
musical  instruments,  definitions  in  musical  the- 
ory, and  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  of  interesting 
musical  information.  There  i.s  also  a  table  of 
musical  terms,  and  a  very  complete  list  of  all  the 
musical  works  publislied  in  the  United  States, 
the  first  date  of  issue  being  A.D.  1040. 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co. 

Beg  to  announce  that  at  the  re<'ent  World's  Ex- 
hibitio-is  at  Santiago,  Chili,  they  were  again 
awarded  the  first  medal  for  best  Cabinet  or  I'ai- 
lor  Organs. 

EASY    PAYMENTS. 

Organs  sold  for  cash ;  or  for  monthly  or  quar- 
terly payments;  or  rented  until  rent  pays  for 
the  organ. 

CATALOGUES 

and  Circnlars,  with  full  particulars  free.  Address 
MASON  *  HAMLIN  OUGAN  CO.,  ].n4Tremont 
Street,  BOSTON  ;  2.t  Union  Square. NEW  YOKK ; 
or  80  and  82  Adams  Street,  CHICAtiO. 


CITEIIAL ISIC ! 

For  Centennial  uses,  Bitson  &  Co.   provide  a 
gre.at  variety  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 
The  book  especially  adapted  to  the  year  is 

CENTENNIAL  COLLECTION 

OF 


All  the  prnminent  National  Sonjjs,  in  an  elegant  collec- 
tion, well  harmonized,  and  with  piano  (or  organ)  accom- 
paniment. Every  American  needs  a  copy  of  such  a  book 
as  this,  and  the  yoni^s  are  the  best  of  all  Songs  for  use  in 
this  Centennial  year. 

Contents : 


Keller's  American  Hymn. 
Kail  Columbia. 
Star  Spani;led  Banner. 
Our  Flag  is  there. 
Ked,  While  and  Blue. 
Yankee  Doodle. 
To  thee.  O  Country. 
Columbia  the  Gem. 
Watch  on  the  Rhine. 
Fatherland.  [Oernian.] 
Wearinj^of  the  Green. 
St.  Fatriek's  l>ay. 
Russian  National  Hymn. 


God  save  the  Queen. 
Rule  Ri'ittania. 
Ruast  Beef  of  Old  England. 
]\It-n  of  Harlech.  [AVelch]. 
Partant  pour  f^yrie. 
Mar-seilles  Hymn. 
G;iribnl<li  Hynm. 
King  Oscar."  [Swedish.] 
Campbell's  are  Comln'. 
Eruce's  .\ddresis. 
King  Cbiietian.  | Danish]. 
Sp.ini.sh  National  Hymn. 
Austrian         "  "" 


Price  in  Cloth,  76  cts  ;  Boards,  60  cts;  Paper,  40  cts. 

In  Slieet  Music  they  offer: 

CENTENNIAL  HYMN 

as  sung  at  the  Opcn'ng  Ceremonies  in  Philadel- 
phia. Words  by  Whittier.  Musicby  ,J.  K.  I'aine. 
In  4  parts,  for  Mixed  Voices.  Pi  ice  in  Sheet 
Music  form,  W  cts.  (In  Octavo  form  for  Chorus- 
es, 10  cts).  No  celebration  this  year  will  he  com- 
plete without  the  singing  of  this  magnificent 
Hymn. 

Centennial,  Machinery,  Hcf'cidtural,  Memo- 
rial, and  Agriculiural  IVI^rches,  each  50  cts; 
Washington's  QM  (40  cts),  and  [^ew  (00  cts) 
IVJaichts,  IVI'iitha  W^'S^lnngton's  ^altz  (75  cts) 
and  M'lith,  (50  cts).  Qiand  March,  by  Down- 
ing, (60  cts).  Cd'onial  Waltzes  by  FJicL'e  (75 
cts),  and  Qrobe's  Medly  of  N^itional  Aii'S  (75 
cts);  all  have  Sjdcndid  Illiistiaitd  TitUs  .'  and 
tlie  best  of  music. 

Mailed,  post-fi  ce,  fur  .itKive  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co..  Boston. 


The  X  Piano  Taboret, 


r^^TKNTED  APKll- 4Ih,  1871. 

Mamifactured  by  L.  Postawka  &  Co. 

Factory  at  Ostora's  Planing  Hill,  Stats  St., 
Cambridgeport,    NIass. 

For  .Sale  by  all  Fir.st(  I:ish  IMaiiofortf  and  Furaitnre 
Dtaler-s 

"  Wc  think  the  Stonl  one  of  llie  best  cTOr  offirid  to  the 
public.  .STKINWAT  &  SONS,  Sew  Yolk.' 

"  Mr.  PostaTvka's  Adjust.Tbl»:  Taboret  i.s  a  long  felt  want 
supplied.     We  coiibider  it  the  best  of  the  kind. 

8<.i8-ly  O.  niTSON  &  CO  ,  Boston,  MaSF." 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSOM.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

€HAS.  H,  BiTSOTf  4%  Oo. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  &  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

AND  DEALERS  IS 

M\  Im,  hsic  MU, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

EDW.     SCHUBERT  II     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUAKE, 

SEW  TORK.  [795 

LYON     &     H  E  A  L  Y , 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

5[^=ln  addition  to  the  publications  ol  Messrs. 
0.  Ditson  &  <.  o.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
i.;i  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Music.  [794 — 3m 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

Price  in  Boards,  $2.50.    In  Cloth,  $3.00. 
Cloth,  Fine  Gilt  for  Presents,  $4.00. 

The  latest  book  of  Ditson  &  Co's  Home  Mfsi- 
CAL  Libbahy,  and  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  other.  A  large  number  of  extra  good 
songs  liave,  during  the  last  year  or  two.  come 
into  popular  notice  and  appioval.  The  best  of 
tlicse,  w:th  a  half  dozen  ot  classics,  (oniitttd  in 
other  books),  totm  this  fiist-class  col  ection. 

There  are  about  75  songs.  Pages  lull  sheet 
music  size. 


C^5^ 


u^  1 1* 


Whole  ^o.  919. 


B0ST0:N^,  SATUEDAY,  JTJLY  8,  187G. 


YoL.  XXXYI.  Xo.  7. 


Coriane— Consuelo. 

Swpet  sister  rieiailos!  ttip:ether  now 

Ydur  hcjuns  yoM  minf^lo  in  llio  heaven  of  fame, 
IiiiiMortal  ratlianec  eonjoineil  you  tlirow 

From  starry  lieii;hts,  where  all  men  you  a<M;hiini. 
Ri-ioiee.  C<^riunp  '  in  loneliness  so  lon;^ 

Iiisphereil:  a  sister-planet  mounts  at  last 
In  frinni|ih,  girt  wilh  litcht  anil  souk, 

Henreforth  with  thine  her  equal  rays  to  cast. 
Starreil  tress  of  Berenice,  shine  no  move, 

Ami,  Crown  of  Ariarlne,  hi.le  vour  fire! 
Af  lenirth  your  constellateil  reign  is  o'er, 

A  hritjliter  cluster  joins  the  starry  choir, 
Corinne,  Consnelo,  miiigleil  sjilenilois  ^.he^l, 

Henceforth  the  vesper-ijlanets  of  the  ileail ! 
-Courier.  June  IH.  Ij.  \V.  Bam,. 


Wagner's  Theatre  at  Bayreuth. 

(Being  the  Introdnctwn  to  a  eonrse  of  LectureH  on 
the  Poem  of  ^' Der  Ilina  den  Niliehinijen,"  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  hy  Edwaud 
Dannredther.) 

Some  hiindrefl  yards  to  the  soiitli  of  Bayreuth. 
on  a.  ircntle  eminence  overlookini;  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  green  hills  nnt\  fields,  tlie  prominent 
point  of  a  landsca;)e  ahnost  EiiLdish  in  its  fjen- 
tle  undulations,  stands  the  "  Nihelnnoentliea- 
ter  " — a  solid  structure  of  red  hriek  and  wood, 
neither  heautiful  nor  ugly,  without  the  sliirlit- 
est  attempt  at  architectural  show,  hut  exactly 
fit  for  its  purpose.  Before  sayiiiR  anytliinir 
alioul  the  inside  of  the  hui'dino,'  it  will  he  well 
to  answer  a  few  questions  which  are  constantly 
bein<r  asked  eoneerniuf;  it..  Why  need  AVa;;- 
ner,  of  all  men,  have  a  theatre  to  himself  ?  and 
if  there  are  peojilo  reaily  to  liuild  one  lor  him. 
why  should  he  have  it  at  such  an  out-of-the- 
way  place  as  Bayreuth?  Are  not  the  Court 
theati-es  at  Munich,  Berlin,  Dresileu,  Vienna, 
good  enough  ?  Or  could  lie  not  at  least  choose 
some  snug  place  which  all  the  world  knows, 
such  as  B.iilen-Baden  or  Wiesbaden  for  in- 
stance ?  And,  above  all,  how  can  such  a  thea- 
tre in  such  a  jilace  ever  be  expected  to  pay  ? 

This  tinal  trump,  which  one's  friends  usual- 
ly put  forth  with  an  air  of  triumph,  may  be 
left  unansweri'd,  seeing  that  matters  purely  ar- 
tistic never  did  pay.  and  never  will:  and"  the 
less  art  has  to  ilo  with  money  the  better.  But 
the  other  questions  are  not  so  easilv  settled, 
though  the  key  to  them  lies  in  the  simple  fact 
that  it  is  Wagner's  sole  aim  to  obtain  a  perfect- 
ly correct  performance  of  his  work;  and  with 
this  end  in  view  he  lias  thought  it  adrisal.de  to 
keep  that  commercial  element,  which  is  the 
bane  of  all  modern  theatrical  alfairs,  altogether 
in  the  ijaik -ground  . 

German  theativs,  occasionally  and  at  rare  in- 
tervals, turn  out  remarkably  good  wm-k.  But 
be  their  wcu'k  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  they 
certainly  turn  out  a  great  deal  too  much  of  it. 
The  managers  of  (ierman  theatres— Court  thea- 
tres not  exce|)ted— depiuid  for  the  most  p.ait 
upon  a  public  of  subscribers — not  per  season, 
Ijut  per  annum.  You  find  the  same  people  in 
the  same  seat  all  the  year  round.  Tiicy  liave 
read  endless  news|)ai)ers,  an<l  are  continuallv 
cjamoring  for  novelty;  night  after  night  they 
sit  and  stare,  with  the  same  stolid  eves  of  con- 
tented Philistinism,  at  Fidelia,  II  r'romtare.  or 
La  Grande  Dii.-hense ;  at  Loh'mjrin,  Robert  U 
BiaUe,  or  Orphee  aui  Enfers  ;  proud  of  their 
musical  stomach,  as  capacious  as  it  is  Uiidis- 
criminatiug.  They  pay  little  and  expect  much  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  expect  a  great  deal  of  some 
sort  or 'Other. 

Now  the  inevitable  result  of  such  a  condition 
of  things  among  the  public  is,  of  course,  a  com- 
plete confusion  and  veritable  anarchy  behind 


the  scenes:  a  confusion  and  disorganization  so 
great  that  nine  performances  out  of  ten  are  lit- 
tle better  than  disgraceful  make-shifts — dull, 
slovenly,  inaecuratf.  Everybody  connected 
with  the  stage  has  ihriee  as  much  work  to  do 
as  is  good  for  him;  the  singers'  voices  and 
memory  are  strained  to  tlie  utmost:  stage- 
managers  have  no  time  to  obtain  a  good  enxem- 
hie:  costumiers,  seene-painter.s,  machinists, 
rush  from  blumler  into  blunder;  chorus  and 
orchestra,  in  s)iite  of  eontinumis  rehearsals,  are 
never  sufficiently  rehearsed  etc.  What  is  to 
become  of  Der  llin'i  den  NPieh/ni/en  in  such  a 
]ilaee  ?  Is  thc'  theatre  to  be  shut  up.  and  a  few 
weeks  devoted  entirely  to  projiiu"  jireparations? 
But  the  manager  is  tinder  contract  to  his  sub- 
scribers to  give  so-;uid-so  many  performances 
]ier  week,  and  he  is  under  contract  to  pay  his 
artists  so-and-so  much  per  month.  Who  is  to 
indemnify  him  if  he  wen'  rash  enough  to  close 
the  doors  ?  ;ind  supposing  a  manager  could  be 
found  with  sullieieut  iduekaud  sulHcient  mon- 
ey to  keep  him  afloat,  how  could  the  work  be 
properly  executed  ?  No  single  theatre  in  (!er- 
manv  is  strong  enough  to  furnish  competent 
|)erformers  for  the  principal  roles  from  its  own 
troupe  exclusively ;  no  theatre  has  the  pro|ier 
stage  a])pliances  to  produce  the  recjuisite  chang- 
es of  scene,  tlunigh  they  would  not  present  any 
special  difficulty  in  T.ondon  or  Paris.  To  make 
a  long  story  short,  if  a  work  like  I)ir  Riotj  de.t 
ydieliinijen  is  to  be  successfully  executed,  the 
executants  must  have  the  stage  to  themselves, 
and  must  have  leisure  to  devote  their  full  en- 
ergies exclusively  to  the  task.  So  much  fiu- 
the  necessity  of  building — yet,  after  all,  why 
build  at  Bayreuth  ?  AVell,  the  trilogy  is  as  lit- 
tle lit  for  the  miscellaneous  ))ublic  of  a  fashion- 
able wateriug-))lace  as  for  the  subscriliers  of  a 
Stadt  or  Iloftheater;  and  as  its  performance  in 
any  case;  must  partake  somewhat  of  a  private 
nature  (a  scu't  of  family  feast,  which  the  musi- 
cal elite  of  the  worlil  ]irepares  for  itself),  it  ap- 
pears obviinis  that  the  less  such  an  undertaking 
comes  in  contact  wilh  certain  ecpiivocal  ele- 
ments of  ]iublic  life  in  great  or  fashionable 
towns,  the  bctler  for  all  parties  concerned. 
Bavarian  Bayreuth  is  a  charming,  ipiiet  old 
town,  with  a  literary  and  social  past  by  no 
means  despicable;  healthy,  ])rettily  situateil, 
easily  accessible,  in  the  very  midiUe  of  (Tcrma- 
ny.  It  has  no  regular  the.-itre.  and  consequent- 
ly no  theatrical  or  fashionable  public,  no  lead- 
ing newspaper,  political,  clerical,  or  literary; 
its  negative  credentials,  in  a  word,  are  perfect. 
Then  why  not  Bayreuth  ? 

And  Bayreuth  being  fixeil  upon:  who  built 
the  theatre  ?  who  paiil  for  it  ?  who  defrays  the 
expenses  inseparable  from  a  theatrical  perform- 
ance on  so  large  a  scale  ?  You  will  presently 
see  how  it  all  came  to  pass,  as  I  tell  you  a  little 
about  the  history  of  the  trilogv. 

Wagner  is  now  close  u])on  sixty-three  years 
of  age,  and  Der  Rinij  des  y^iheluiajm  has  occu- 
]iicd  him  more  or  less  exclusively,  as  the  main 
work  of  his  life,  ever  since  1S47.  In  1848  ap- 
))eared  a  little  pam])hlet,  "  Die  Wibelungen, 
Weltgescliichte  aiis  der  Sage. "the  result  of  his 
studies  in  that  vague  borderland  where  histor- 
ical facts  and  mythical  traditions  are  so  curi- 
ously intermingleil. 

At  the  same  time,  the  myth  of  the  Nibluntrs 
was  sketched  with  a  view  to  dramatic  treat- 
ment, and  a  drama  in  three  acts,  Sieijfried's  Tod, 
with  an  introduction,  a  large  portion  of  which 
is  now  incorporated  in  GotterddinmerHnfj,  %va3 
lirinted.  After  the  completion  of  Lohemjrin. 
the  revolution  of  lS4i(  h:iving  entirely  severed 
Wagner's  connection  with  Germany,  whilst  he 
was  living  as  an  exile  in  Switzerland,  the  work 


assumed  enormous  dimensions  underhis  hands. 
He  ]>ereeived  that  every  section  of  the  mvthos, 
culminating  in  some  distinct  action,  some  ex- 
jiloit  of  the  hero's,  had  its  root  and  springs  in 
some  nntei'ior  action;  and  so,  as  a  dramatist 
should  address  himself  to  the  sensuous  percep- 
tions of  his  audience,  leaving  nothimr  unclear, 
nothing  unsaid  or  undone  that  would  have  to 
he  supplied  by  some  intellectual  combination 
of  inference  with  inference,  Wauner  found  it 
necessary  to  compose  three  entire  <lrauias,  and 
precede  them  with  an  extensive  pnOude. 

Thus  the  poem  in  them:iin.  ;\s  it  now  stands, 
w.'is  finished  and  jirivatelv  printed  towards  tlu! 
close  of  I**."):').  .After  full  liver  years  of  res| .  as 
far  as  music  is  concerned.  Wagner  betook  him- 
self, in  the  beginning  of  IS-II),  to  ihe  composi- 
tion of  th(^  music,  anil  continued  writing  at  it 
with  such  arduous  enthusi;ism  that  in  the  spring 
of  isr)7  the  entire  scores  of  Das  Uheinqold,  Die 
Wall-acre,  and  a  large  portion  of  .S7»y;/VW  were 
ready.  .After  these  herculean  labors  a  despond- 
ing reaction  set  in.  For  full  eight  ye:irs  Wag- 
ner had  not  heard  tuieof  his  own  works — ban- 
ished from  German  soil,  he  was  at  that  time, 
perhaps,  the  only  (Jerman  who  had  not  heard 
L"hei}i/rin.  Without  the  faintest  hope  of  ever 
attaining  a  i)erforuiance  of  the  trilogv,  and  sick 
of  heaping  (me  siliuit  score  upon  another  in  his 
library,  he  took  to  writing  Tristan,  and  subse- 
quently Die  }feisfersiiii/er,  within  more  manage- 
able dimensions,  at  least  so  as  not  to  be  utterly 
heyoml  the  reach  of  the  existing  German  thea- 
tre. But  Tristan,  and  the  sketch  of  Die  Meis- 
lers/'naer  too.  -renuuned  silent  ir,  his  di'-,,k. 
-Away  from  his  few  friends,  unable  personally 
to  push  on  matters  with  tlie  m;inagers  of  thea- 
tres, fiercely  denounced  by  the  ]>ress,  Wagner 
had  a  deplorable  time  of  it.  The  (Tcrnuin 
thi'.'itres  left  Tristan  and  Isohle  to  t;ike  care  of 
themselves,  and  remained  content  wilh  mutil.'i- 
ting  Tannhansi'r  and  Riemi.  Then  came  that 
noisy  and  disgniceful  failure  of  Tannhanser  at 
Paris  in  IRfJl.  an<l  Wagner,  again  disappointed, 
returned  to  Zurich,  more  bitter  and  luqieless 
than  ever.  .Vt  leng'h,  in  180:!.  matters  took  a 
sudden  turn  for  the  better.  lie  was  allowe<l 
to  re-enter  Germany,  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived, and  witnessed  a  performance  of  Lohen- 
i/rin  at  Vienna.  In  1804  the  King  of  Bavaria 
called  him  to  Munich.  In  1811.';  Tristan,  and  in 
1^08  Dii:  }rei)itersin(ier,  which  he  had  finished  in 
the  interim,  were  correctly  ])erformed,  under 
the  direction  of  V(m  Buelow,  and  everything 
looked  Ijright  and  smooth. 

KingLudwig  had  promised  to  look  after  the 
performances  of  the  Xdielumjen  dramas,  and 
Wagner  worked  h.-ird  to  completetheni.  "But 
the  course  of  true  love,''  etc.  The  king  was 
willing  enough  to  lend  his  aid;  his  people, 
however,  chose  to  think  that  he  was  making  a 
fool  of  himself.  Though  not  a  penny  of  the 
public  money  was  ever  touched,  or  intended  to 
be  touched,  for  any  Wagnerian  purpose,  a  great 
hubbub  ensue<l. 

I  presume  that  at  the  bottom  of  \\\c  strange 
panic  there  was  so:ne  dim  fear  that  Wagner's 
personal  influence  might  ])rove  jiolitically  in- 
convenient. At  any  rate,  from  all  Bavarian 
])ulpits,  both  clerical  and  secuhir.  from  church 
and  synagogue,  and  from  every  printing  press 
in  the  land,  a  great  hue  and  cry  was  raised  and 
persistently  kept  up.  The  matter  was  even 
discussed  in  the  Bavarian  Parliament.  Munich 
became  too  hot  to  hold  him,  and  Wagner  once 
more  sought  refuge  in  Switzerland. 

But  before  long  a  show  of  help  came  from 
unexpected  quarters.  Carl  Tausig,  the  jjianist 
at  Berlin  who  had  made  the  pianoforte  arrauirc- 
ment  of  Die  Meistersimjer,  h:id  got  hold  of  the 
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cstimatpsonnccrninr;  llir  prolialilc  ciist,  of  :i.ij;o()(l 
pi'i'fdniiiince  of  t!ie  tiil(i;iv.  Tlicsi;  rs(iiii:itcs 
aiiioiiiilfd  to  iilioilt  :!()0,(1(I()  thiilc'l-s  (€45, 000). 
aiul  with  tlic  complitc  conlidcnru  of  a  man  of 
rare  f^Kts  in  liis  own  powers  of  per-fUiision,  lie 
undertook  in  the  course  of  his  ))iaiiistie  pere- 
L^rinutions  in  (Jerniany  to  lin.l  a  tlionsand  per- 
sons willine-  to  hiy  down  '■)()()  thalers  (t'lo)  eacli 
towardssneh  an  end.  And  he  aetnally  succeed^ 
ed,  witliin  a  sliorl.  period,  to  hnnt  up  a  fjoodly 
mini  her  of  sneh  ])e(sons.  Germany,  however, 
is  essentially  a  i)oor  country.  There  is  very 
little  accnmulation  of  wealth,  and  the  few  peo- 
ple to  whom  a  sum  such  as  300  thalers  for  an 
experiment  in  art  would  not  seem  entirely  pre- 
posterous, are  exactly  such  as  are  least  likely 
to  come  forward  with  it.  Neither  tlie  Ilelirew 
hankers  of  the  trreat  towns,  nor  the  military 
and  agrarian  aristocracy,  are  people  to  vvliom 
such  an  olijeet  would  appear  at  all  de.siraljle. 
Tausiic,  however,  did  not  live  to  lie  disappoint- 
ed. The  cholera  carried  him  ofT  at  Leipzig  in 
•the  summer  of  1871,  and  if  Der  L'/'n;/  had  thni 
been  taken  to  a  pawnbroker's  it  would  assured- 
ly not  have  fetched  more  tlian  its  weight  as 
brass.  But  an  enthusiastic  private  rreutleman 
at  JIanuheim,  personally  unknown  to  Wa;^ner, 
started  a  litt'.e  a.s.soeiation  which  he  called 
"  Wajjner-Verein, "  with  a  view  to  acquiriuj;  a 
number  of  the  300  thaler  shares  Iiy  smallersub- 
scriptions  of  the  several  memliers.  This  device 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  as  the  proverb  has  it. 
It  soon  appeared  that  all  over  Germany  there 
were  numbers  of  people  who  were  ready  to  con- 
tribute their  share,  but  to  whom  the  300  tha- 
lers Tansig  wanted  would  have  been  impossible. 
Waancr  Societies  sprang  up  right  and  left  in 
the  Fatherland  ;  all,  be  it  remembered,  entirdij 
without  any  move  on  Wagner's  part.  One  was 
started  in  Ijondon;  St.  Petersburg,  New  York, 
lirussels,  Milan,  etc.,  followed;  and  the  result 
has  been,  spite  of  some  delay,  and  owing  to 
much  hard  work  and  perseverauce  in  the  face 
of  endless  obstacles,  that  a  number  of  deter- 
mined men  have  actually  got  together  the  funds 
required.  The  theatre  is  built  and  paid  for, 
stage  arrangements  and  preliminary  rehearsals 
completed — in  short,  all  expenses  defrayed  up 
to  the  present  day,  and  a  balance  in  hand  of 
upwards  of  1.5,000  florins.  Of  course  this  has 
been  done  so  far  only  by  means  of  much  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  all  the  principal  persons 
concerned.  Every  mechanicnl  service  required 
for  the  building,  the  stage,the  business  manage- 
ment, etc.,  was  chosen  of  the  best,  and  paid 
for  only  in  proportion  as  the  giver  can  afford 
to  give"  it  or  not.  The  principal  singers  are 
not  paid  at  all,  or  only  in  proportion  to  the 
loss  they  sustain  on  the  infringement  of  con- 
tracts tliey  are  under  elsewhere.  The  members 
of  the  orchestra  receive  a  salary  suflicient  to 
defray  their  railway  fares  and  their  livelihood 
during  the  months  taken  up  by  the  rehearsals 
and  performances,  and  so  on  with  everybody 
concerned.  And  when  I  add  that  the  princi- 
pal singers,  and  the  members  of  the  orchestra, 
are  one"  and  all  picked  men  from  the  principal 
theatres  of  the  great  cities,  and  that  very  many 
more  have  volunteered  than  could  liy  any  chance 
be  accepted,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
coming  performances  at  Bayreuth  are  indeed  a 
most  surprising  thing. 

Now  for  the  inside  of  the  theatre.  A  large 
stage  with  all  the  best-considered  mechanical 
appliances,  about  the  size  of  that  of  Covent 
Garden.  An  auditorium  much  smaller  than 
that  of  Coveut  Garden — less  than  1,.500  seats 
— 1,000  for  the  patrons  of  the  undertaking,  the 
remainder  to  be  otherwise  disposed  of;  all  seats 
directly  facing  the  .stage,  no  side  boxes  or  side 
galleries,  no  prompter's  box'.  In  front  of  the 
stage,  and  screened  from  the  auditoiium  by  a 
simple  wooden  retiector,  a  deep  and  commodi- 
ous pit  for  the  orchestra,  large  enough  to  seat 
130  musicians  comfortably,  and  so  deep  as  to 
render  eveir  the  conductor  totally  invisible.  It 
was  a  desire  to  olitain  complete  seenical  illu- 
sion, and  to  get  rid  of  the  disti.rbiug  aspects 
of  the  orchestral  lamps,  and  the  unavoidable 
contortions  of  the  orchestral  players,  that  led 


to  this  plan  of  sinking  the  orchestra  and  ex- 
ti^nding  llie  auditorium  in  thi'  sliapi-  of  an 
elongated  amphilheatrc  ;  for  if  the  orchestra  is 
to  remain  invisible,  it  is  obvious  that  neither 
lofty  galhu'ies  nor  side  boxes  could  be  admitted. 
The  best  way  to  form  a  picture  of  the  theatre, 
is  to  fancy  a  wedge,  the  thin  eml  of  which 
touclies  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  tiie  thick 
eiul  the  back  of  the  auditorium.  The  rows  of 
seats  are  arranged  in  slight  curves,  each  row 
further  from  the  stage  being  raised  about  ten 
inches  abov('  its  predecessor,  and  the  seats  so 
arranged  that  every  person  seated  looks  at  the 
stage  between  the  heads  of  two  persons  before 
h  i  m . 

The  |iit  for  the  orchestra  has  proved  perfect- 
ly successful  from  an  acoustical  point  of  view. 
In  fact,  certain  short-comings  of  our  present 
orchestral  arrangements  seem  to  have  been  re- 
moved: one  of  these  ch.inges  fir  the  better, 
w  Inch  I  noticed  last  summer  at  the  prelimina- 
ry rehearsals,  isstill  apuzzle.  Thewood  winds 
— flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons — though 
the  position  occu|iied  by  them  as  regards  the 
other  instruments  is  not  a  bit  nearer  to  the  au- 
ditorium than  in  any  of  our  opera  or  concert- 
rooms,  yet  have  a  distinctness  and  clearness 
of  sound  altogether  surprising.  The  individu- 
ality of  each  instrument  stands  out  so  distinct- 
ly, and  the  actual  volume  of  sound  they  produce 
when  used  together  is  so  palpably  greater  than 
one  is  accustomed  to  hear,  that  I  have  in  vain 
looked  about  for  a  suflicient  reason.  The  play- 
ers, no  doubt,  are  of  the  first  order,  but  there 
are  players  equally  competent  here  or  in  Paris. 

The  brass,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
sounils  less  brassy  than  usual.  That  explosive 
bang  which  seems  inse])aralile  from  a  sudden 
forte  of  trumpets  and  trombones  in  our  concert- 
rooms  is  subilued,  yet  the  power  of  those  in- 
struments is  not  jierceptibly  lessened.  With 
the  strings  I  have  noticed  no  change  worth 
remarking;  there  was  an  absence  of  clearness 
here  and  there,  liut  as  this  occurred  only  in 
pa.ssages  of  extreme  technical  difficulty,  and  as 
the  orchestra  read  at  first  sight  (and  wonder- 
fully well  too),  I  am  convinced  that  after  prop- 
er rehearsals  every  note  will  be  as  clear  and 
bright  as  it  should  be. 

The  orchestra  is  constituted  as  follows: 


\&  First  violins. 
16  Second  violins. 
12  Violas.* 


3  Flutes. 

1  Piccolo. 

3  Olioes. 

1  Corno-inglese.t 


Sfrhigs. 

12  Violoncellos. 
8  Coutiabasses. 

Wood  ii^inds. 

sri.irincts. 
1  Hass  Cl.irinet. 
3  Bassoons. 


Brass. 


8  Horns. 

2  Tenor  tubas. 

2  Bass  tubas. 

1  Contrabass  tuba. 


t 


3  Tium]ipts. 
1  Bass  tninipet. 
3TromboneK  [tenor,  bassf. 
1  Contrabass  tiomboue.§ 


Percussion  Insfn/ititnts. 


4  Kpttledrums. 
1  Siile<iiuin. 
1  Triangle. 


And  6  harps. 


1  Cymbals. 
1  Carrillou, 


Total  114. 


Musical  Juggleries. 

Lnn^fellow  says  "  art  is  Ions:,  and  time  is  fleet- 
iniT,"  (inotin-j;  the  well  known  Latin  proverl^ ;  and 
yet  tlu-re  are  not  wantinsj  those  in  Miis  world  who 
trifle  with  tlie  one  and  abuse  the  other.  The  abus- 
ers nf  art  may  be  divided  into  two  classe?, — men 
wlio  have  no  ereaiive  forces  of  their  own.  and  tliere- 
foro  live  on  the  brains  of  others ;  and  nn»n  of  un- 
doubted o:enius  who  are  occasionally  bes^uiled  into 
frittering  away  their  time  on  unworthy  produc- 
tions, which  they  themselves  despise  in  their  secret 

*Amonp:st  the  violas  a  new  instrument  called  v'ola- 
aZia,  invented  by  Heruaann  Ritter,  of  Heidelbeig.  is  to 
be  used.  It  is  said  to  be  of  a  clear  and  full  sonority,  free 
from  The  nasal  twang:  of  the  usual  viola, 

t  Instead  of  the  usual  corno-inglese  an  alto  oboe  has 
beeti  constructed. 

i  The  two  tenor  tubas  nnd  the  two  bass  tubas  are  to  be 
taken  by  the  pJaycrs  of  the  third  and  fourth  pair  of 
horr.s. 

§  The  contrabass  trombone  is  to  be  taken  bv  the  play- 
er of  usual  bass  trombone. 


heartM.  In  every  domain  of  art  this  evil  has  its  ex- 
istence, and  in  Musit;  the  affliciion  is  especially 
l^^rievfuis.  Tons  upon  tons  of  sheet-ma.'^ic  continue 
to  ap)ic;ip  as  the  perennial  ofFsprinij  of  an  unholy 
wi'dbick — Music  married  to  £.  s.  d. 

This  Hvil  existed  centurir*s  a^o.  thouirh  not  in  its 
present  baser  form.  Tfie  Flcminiis,  at  one  time  tlie 
masters  of  the  musical  world,  dcliirhted  in  taxini^ 
the  resources  of  eouiderpoint  to  an  extent  which 
banished  every  vesti^'e  of  tnusieal  expression  from 
their  C()mpositions.  Circular  canons,  canons  that 
read  backwards,  canons  that  read  upside  down, 
enin^ma  canons,  soni^^s  in  scores  of  parts,  were  con- 
siderej  in  tiiose  days  the  triumphs  of  musical  tjenius 
and  learnini^.  These  musical  j-ij^i^leries  have  lon<^ 
been  tliinijs  of  the  past,  but  they  have  been  suc- 
ceeded hy  still  more  reprehensible  tricks  and  levi- 
ties. 

Amon<2j  modern  jutrtc^es  the  '*  errand  transcrip- 
tion*-." and  "fantasia-j"  for  the  pianoforte  take  a 
prominent  place.  The  ir=i7al  method  is  as  follows: 
— Select  Some  well-known  classical  or  music  hall  air 
(it  does  nut.  matter  which),  and  first  L'^ive  it  out  sim- 
ply, with  just  a  few  irentle  tit illati(»ns  of  tlie  har- 
mony here  and  tliere  to  bripriiten  it  up  and  irive  it 
an  aspect  of  novelty.  Next  put  vour  mehidy  in 
alfiss/mo,  or  haTf'drown  it  in  a  flood  of  lentrthy 
arpet/ffi.  Then  double  it  in  runriiuir  octaves,  or  fret 
it  into  staccato  triplets,  upon  tlie  "double-tonc^uin^" 
principle.  Lastly,  tluinip  it  out  in  full  chords,  with 
a  runninc  accompaniment  of  double  octaves  in  the 
bass;  and  be  sure  that  in  thisla'-t  "  variation  "  every 
possible  or  impossiljle  modulation  is  screwed  in 
somehow.  Then  the  "  composer's '*  work  is  done, 
excepting-  that  tlie  correct  thini:  is  to  accord  a  hand- 
some royalty  to  the  jjitted  pianist  who  may  under- 
take to  charm  th"  ears  of  a  fashionable  audience 
with  this  pattern  "transcription.*' 

The  most  Iiideous  and  revoltins:  examples,  how- 
ever, of  musical  jutrijlery  are  to  be  fonnd  in  concoc- 
tions of  the  pot  pott rri  class.  We  allude  to  such 
efTusions  as  "  McnK.ries  of  Scotia  "  and  "  Heminis- 
eences  of  Ilibernia,"  in  which  there  is  a  ghastly 
foreifalhcrini^  of  national  air-',  linked  tofjether  with 
a  cheerful  disrei^^'ird  of  musical  relativity.  For  a 
few  moments  we  are  bee;uiled  into  tlie  pensive  en- 
joyment of  some  pathetic  air  like  the  "  Last  Rose  of 
Summer,"  then — hev.  presto  !  before  we  are  con- 
scious of  it.  we  are  dancini;  a  jiij  in  the  midst  of 
"Donnybrook  Fair."  This  suddenness  of  transi- 
tion is  sup])osed  to  be  the  distinfruisliinc:  feature, 
and — save  the  mark  ! — merit  of  these  lively  perform- 
ances. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  w-e  cannot  help 
referring  to  the  modern  fever  for  "new  chords." 
The  average  enterprisine- conjposer  of  the  present 
day  seems  to  consider  that  tlie  best  wa^  of  showinij 
oHi^inality  in  a  composition  is  to  set  a  series  of  traps 
for  the  musical  ear.  To  jump  stidilen/y  into  as  re- 
mote a  key  as  possible,  and  as  often  as  possible,  ap- 
pears to  him  the  greatest  mnsical  triumph  that  can 
be  achieved.  Composers  who  are  thus  prodigal  of 
mnsical  "effects"  have  much  to  answer  for;  they 
are  dis^ustin^:  the  educated  ear  with  the  very  re- 
sonrces  wliich.  if  moderately  and  discreetly  used, 
are  an  undoubted  assistance  to  true  and  varied  mu- 
sical expression  ;  and  a  »'eaction  is  sure  to  follow  in 
the  shape  of  a  predilection  for  the  plainest  and  bar- 
est harmonies,  caused  by  a  previous  surfeit  of  sur- 
prises and  bewilderments  ;  there  will  thus  be  a  ret- 
rograde movement,  and  the  true  prepress  of  musical 
art  will  consequently  suffer. 

Let  us  be  rightly  understood  regarding  these 
matters.  On  no  account  would  we  abolish  the 
"  transcription  "  proper  ;  it  has  its  leti^itirnate  prov- 
ince and  uses.  There  are  many  tine  oiehestral 
works  wliich.  inadequately  expressed  as  they  must 
be  when  reduced  to  pianoforte  score,  would  be  alto- 
ijether  unknown  to  the  general  public  excepit  fop 
the  published  transcriptions.  But  such  transcrib- 
ini»;  is  no  mere  mechanical  operation  ;  expert  and 
appreciative  musicians  alone  can  treat  the  opi:jinals 
worthily.  We  are  aware  t'lat,  as  a  rule,  classical 
transcriptions  do  not  "sell,"  and  that  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  so  remunerative  as  the  ordinary'  piano- 
forte gymnastics  ;  but  we  are  not  without  the  hope 
that  composers  and  arrano;ers  have  in  them  some 
remaining  sentiment  of  living  for  the  art  as  well  as 
by  it.  With  regard  to  the  increasing  passion  for 
new  harmonies,  we  would  by  no  means  hanff  back 
from  the  highest  developments  of  harmonic  re- 
source; but  preserve  ns  from  the  perpetual  and 
fi-ivolous  ear-tickling  which  hinders  the  continuity 
of  thought,  and  distracts  attention  from  the  main 
design  of  a  composition.  To  conclude,  we  have  had 
enoiioh.  and  a  great  deal  more,  of  musical  juo-glerv  ; 
and  iu  the  name  of  all  that  is  s*jdUke  and   beautiful 
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in  niiit^io,  we  i\])poa]  to  IJic  musicians  o'f  nnr  tiiiip  to 
liavi'  a  ri-S'inl  to  tlio  iiiltrf^ts  cif  :i  iiinv  .n  t  in  llii'ii- 
nwTi  fjiTicniliun,  if  not  a  fiMr  for  llie  censure  aad 
ridiculd  of  posterity. — Loml.  Mas.  Staiidurd. 


The  Purcell  Society. 

The  new  "  Purcell  Society"  (London)  lias  issued 
the  following  prospectus:  — 

The    I'tlRCF.LI,    SOCIETT. 

Foundeil  on  Monday,  February  21-,  1876,  for  the  puri'to'^e 
of  doinp:  jtisfir'c  to  the  memory  of  Hrnry  Pitkcell; 
firstly,  by  tlie  intblieation  of  his  works,  invest  of  which 
exist  only  in  mnnuscript^  ami  seconilly,  by  meeting 
for  the  study  a72d  peiformance  of  his  various  composi- 
tions. 

In  his  remarks  upon  Henry  Purcell.  Dr.  Burney 
said: — "  Wliile  the  Frenclinian  is  loud  in  the  praises 
of  a  LuUi  ami  a  Ivaineau  ;  tlie  Itcrnian,  iti  tlnit  of  a 
Handel  and  a  B.arli ;  and  the  Italian,  of  a  Palcslri- 
na  and  a  Per^jolesi  ;  not  less  is  the  [tride  of  an  En;^ 
lishinaii  in  pointini;  to  a  name  equ.-illy  dear  to  his 
ciiuntry;  for  Purcell  is  as  nmch  the  hciast  of  En;^- 
land  in  nmsic  as  Shakespeare  in  the  drama,  Milton 
in  e]iic  poetry,  T^ocli  in  metajdivsics.  or  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  mathematics  and  philosophy.  As  a  mu- 
sician, lie  shone  not  more  by  the  greatness  than  the 
diversity,  by  the  diversity  than  llie  orij;inalily  of 
bis  ijenius;  nor  did  the  powers  of  his  fancy  prove 
detrimental  to  the  solidity  of  tiis  judirment.  It  is 
true  that  some  inusii-ians  of  eminence  had  ajipeared 
in  this  country  previously  to  him.  but  the  superior 
splendor  of  his  jjenius  eclipsed  their  fame.  We  hear 
with  pleasure  of  Tallis,  Gibbons,  and  Rlow  ;  but 
upon  the  name  of  Purcell  we  dwell  witli  delight, 
and  are  content  to  identify  with  his  the  musical  pre- 
tensions of  our  country." 

These  weighty  utterances  may  be  taken  as  still 
re]nesenling  in  substance  the  ((pinion  of  English 
musicians  with  regard  to  Henry  Purcell.  But  while 
the  tulvance  of  time  abates  nothing  of  that  rev«„r- 
euc»  f(n'  his  genius,  and  ]>ride  in  his  achievements 
which  are  the  inheritance  of  the  iviaster's  cimiilry- 
nien,  it  unquestionably  inereasi-s  the  oblig.ation  un- 
der which  we  all  lie  to  do  justice  to  his  memory  in 
a  more  practical  waw  TliC  fame  of  Purcidl  is  no 
hmger  contined  to  iMigland.  It  has  sjo-ead  to  every 
country  where  the  art  is  (dierished,  and  pages  niiglit, 
be  tilled  with  ehiquent  tributes  to  his  gi-nius  written 
by  foreign  pens.  Otdy  one  will  suffice  as  an  exam- 
ple, and  it  sliall  be  that  of  a  Frenchman.  In  his 
"  Les  Clavecinists  de  llj:)"  a  1790,"  M.  Amedee  Me- 
raux  says  ; — "  We  have  hc-re  a  name  wiiich  is  init 
anything  like  as  W(di  Unitwn  as  it  deser\-es  to  be  ;  it, 
is  th.at  of  a  great  inusici.'in  whose  career  in  the  nut 
sical  world  left  traces  of  remarl<able  ]»rogress.  Xev- 
erflieless.  the  imisicai  world,  if  it  have  not  wdiolly 
forgotten  him,  has  not  paitl  the  tribute  justly  due 
to  his  calcbrity.  Henry  Purcell  is  one  of  the  artis- 
tic glories  of  Englaml.  He  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  able  and  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  English 
composers." 

When  the  genius  of  oin*  c<uintrvman  is  thus  as. 
serted  in  other  lands;  when  his  niu-ic.  as  in  Ilio 
case  of  M.  Mt'raux's  volumes,  is  printed  for  the  use 
of  foreign  connoisseurs,  and  especially  wiien  f(u-eign 
writers    point    significantly    to    the  ,m'gli'ct    whi<-li 

Purcell  suffers,  it  is   time  for    us   t( n^ider   w  liat 

practical  measures  of  appreciation  and  homage  c;ui 
be  taken.  The  thought,  however,  is  no  new  <ine. 
While  the  national  tongue  has  for  more  than  a  cent- 
ury and  a  half  lavished  praises  npnn  Piiiceii.  the 
national  eonscience  has  been  uneasy  at  the  bestow- 
al of  a  barren  honor  and  nothing  more.  Hence  the 
atiempls  made  from  time  to  time  to  bring  his  works 
within  reach.  In  17S.S.  fJiiodison  made  a  gallant 
efFtjrt  to  print  such  of  the  master's  MS.  composi- 
tions as  were  then  available,  and  actually  succeeded 
in  jmldi'.hing.  in  a  more  or  less  complete  form,  "The 
Tempest,"  "  Indian  IJueen."  "  O.le  for  Queen  .Mary," 
"  Christ  Church  Ode,"  an  Organ  Voluntary,  several 
Anthems,  and  "  Tlie  Yorkshire  Feast,"  together 
with  porli'ins  of  "  (Fdipus  "  and  "King  .\rtliiir." 
liiit  the  time  w-as  nttt  ripe  for  such  an  enterprise. 
Only  about  100  subscril^ers  sn]>ported  Goodison, 
and  he  had  to  retire  from  the  lield.  Forty  years 
passed  before  Pu-cell  found  another  chamiiion  of 
this  practical  order.  In  1  SI'S.  Vincent  Kovello  be- 
gan tlie  publication  of  the  master's  sacred  music, 
and  carried  it  on  with  such  energy  that  in  lSLi2  he 
had  given  to  the  world  what  was  then  thought  to 
be  a  complete  collection.  It  is  impossible  to  look 
back  upon  Novello's  achievement  without  admira- 
tion for  the  research  which  made  it  possible,  and 


without  gratitude  for  tlie  service  rendered   to    Eng- 
lish music.      But  lustice  was  done  onlv  to  one  phase 
of  Purcell's  g-eiiius.      Great  tlmugli  the    master  was 
as  a  composer   for   the  Cluircli,   he    was,    perhaps, 
greater  «s  a  writer  for  the  stage,  and  of  secular  mu- 
sic generally.     To  prove  this. — to  reveal  the  treas- 
ures wliicii  ever  since  his    death    have   been    lying 
hidden,  to  the  detriment  alike  of  his  own   fame  and 
the  repute  of  his  country,  is  a   manifest   obligation, 
the    time  for  the  discharge  of  which  has  fully  come. 
But  to  this  end   there   must   be  a    widely-extended 
co-operation,  for  tlie  work  to  he  done  is  great.      Of 
the  ania/.ing  number  ol   secular   compositifms   bear- 
ing Purcell's  name  very  few    have  been    pnblislu'd. 
He  himself  printed  but  four — the  "  Sonatas  of  three 
Parts"  (IGsri);  the   "Ode    for   St.    Cecilia's   Day" 
(IfiS-l);     '■  Dioclesian  "    (16911,     and    the     "Fairy 
Queen  "  (1(>92).      Under  the  auspi!-es  of  his    widow, 
there    were    given    to    tli"  world,  "  Lessons  for  the 
Ilarpsicloird  "(li'.9r,);   "  Ay  re*  fen- Theatre  "  (lri971; 
A    second    set  of  "Sonatas,"   in  four  parts,  ( lt\97) : 
and  the  collection  entitled  "  Orpheus   Britannicus" 
(1«9S),     Add  to    the^e,    portions    of   the    miisii:   to 
"  I)<ui  Quixote,"  the  works  published  by    (Jooilison. 
and  the  three — "  King  Artliur."  "  Bonduca."  "Dido 
niid   .Eneas," — issued  by  the   Musical    .\nliquarian 
Society,    and    the   tale   of  printed   secular  w(ud;s  is 
complete.       But,    how    much    remains  |     Purcell    is 
known  to  have  written  music  for  nr'arly  fifty  Dram- 
as,   while    his  Odes   ,ind   Choral  Songs  still  in    MS. 
number  twenty-four.      Moreover,    since  the  c<uii]i!e 
tion  of  N'ov(dlo's  edition  of    the  master's  sncied  mu 
sic.  discoveries  of  high  ini]>ortance  ha\e  been  ma  |e. 
A  folio  vi>lunie  known  to  he  in  the   R'lyal    Library, 
but  souglit  in  vain  by  Vincent  N'ovello,  has  come  to 
li;ht.      It   is   described    by    Burney   as    "  I'urckli.'s 
CoMrosiTioNs;    A    Coi.i.ection    ok   ORir,iN.\t.    Mam;- 
scuiPTS  IN    Ills  own    ll.wDWRiTivG ;  "   .'iiid    contains 
.■\iitheins  wi'h  Symiihonies  and  instrumental   parts, 
and  also  Odes  and  miscellaneous  Songs.      At   York 
Minster  several  other  volumes  of  Sacred  Music  have 
been  h  q)pily   discovered.     The  task  of  coTnjdeting 
ttic  noblest  (lossible  monument  to  our  English    mas- 
ter— vi?,.,  the  publication  of  his  comiilele  works,  is 
thus  shown  to  l>e  a  heavy  one.      I!ut  the  Purcell  .So- 
ciety   enters   upon    it  with    a   well-fonnchnl  trust    in 
the' .sympatliv  and    support    of  the  musical  ]uildir. 
For  tiiat  the  Ciunmittee  now  appeid.  desiring  to  en- 
riidi  the  available   treasuri's  of   English  ar',  and  to 
wipe  away  a  national  reproach   by  .loing  ju-ti  -e  to 
one  ot  whom  the  nation  has  abundant  reason  to  he 
proud. 


OnrS   AND  WeI.come  Son(;s  nv 
IN  MS. 


PlRCEM..   ClIlEri.T 


1.--"  \  Smi'T  to  Welcome  Homdlis  Maje-ty  from  Wintl- 

sol",  Itiso," 
2,—"  .\  Wclc.i'Tie  Snng  for  His  Koyal  llighncss  on  his 

return  from  Scntlan  1,  ICSfl." 
3.  — "  .\  Welcome  Soli;^  for  the  King,  lt^;l." 
4.—"  .V  Welcome  Son*  for  the  King  on  his  return  from 

Xowm.-irket,  October  21,  ir,S2." 
5  -"  .V  Welcome  Pone  for  the  Kin(r.  ir.«." 
6.—"  ilile  on  the  Marriage  of  Prince  r.eorge  with  Lady 

,\nne,  ins.'t" 
7._'.  f),le  for  Pf.  recilia's    Ilav.  November  22,   1G8.1." 

[Piinteil  by  Plnyroril  in  the  folUtvving  year;. 
8.—  '  A  We  come  .Soni;  on  tlie  King's  return  to  WUilc- 

hall  after  his  t'liminer  Progress,  UkKI." 
9.—"  -V  Welcome  Song  for  the  King,  lllSr*." 
10— -'A  Welcome  .Song  for  tlie  King,  1(187."' 
n.— "  .\  Welcome  So  ig  for  the  King,  lt'8s." 
12.— 'The    Y.)rksliire   Fc.ist,   ,Soilg,    17'.ii1."      iPrintcd  by 

(^oo  lison]. 
1:1.—'*  .\  Sr>ug  that  wns  (ict  fornf^d  at  ^fr.  Mai'Iwell's  [a 
Scliool-maslei].  on   the   h<\\   of  August,  10-8!).     Toe 
Words  by  one  of  his  Scholars.'' 
14.—"  .\  Welcome  Song  at  the  Prince  of  Denmark's  Com- 
ing Home." 
1.-).— "  O  le  to  King  William,  ICilO." 
IC— "  O.le  on  Kinir  Wilh.Tm's  lUrthilay." 
17.—"  .\  Queen's  ISirthilay  Song,  liWlJ." 
1S._"  O.le  on  Queen  .Mary's  ISirtlulay,  .\pril  29,  li"91." 
19.—"  Odi  on  Queen  M.ary's  nirth.lay,  ir.'.i2." 
20.—"  Ode  for  St  Cecilia's  D.iv,  Nov.  22,  1092."     [Printed 

by  the  Musical  -\ntiqnarian  Society  |. 
21.—"  Ode  for  Queen  Mary's  Birthd.ay,  1093." 
22  —"  Ode  for  the  New  Year,  1C91." 
23.—"  Ode  tor  Queen  .Mary's  Birthday,  ir,94," 
24.—"  Commemoration  O  le,  ]icrforme<l  a*  Christ  Church, 
Dublin,  Januan'  9,  1094."    [Printeil  by  Ooodisou]. 

25.— "Ode  for  the  Birtlldav  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
July  24   1695." 

26.—"  .-Vn  O  le."  no  date.    Begin., 
musici;ins  sing." 


Operas  and  D  it  a. mas. 

The  Fnirv  Queen. 
Tlie  Wile's  Excuse. 
The  olil  Biclielor. 
Tlie  RiclniKuid   Heiress. 
Tlie  .Maid  s  I,a-.t  Prayer. 
Ilcnr,v  the  Second 
Tile    Ihst   iiart   of    D<in 
•  Juixote, 

Tne  second  part  of  Don 
tiuixote. 

Tlie  Married  Beau. 
The  Double  Dealer. 
'I'hi'  F.ilal  M. image. 
Tlie  Cantcibiirv  <luests. 
The  .Mock  .M  Ullage. 
The  Uival  Sisters. 
Oroonoko. 

The  Knight  of  .Malta. 
Bonduca. 

The  IhirU  part   of    Don 
Quixote. 

'the  Slianish  Fiver. 
The  .M.uriage  II. Her. 
'I'he  i:.iiiiitai.:ners 
The  Conquest  of  Creiin- 
ada. 

The  DM   .Mo.le   and    the 
New. 

Uymiis,  .Vnthems,  and  other  Sacrerl  Music. 
lusUument.il    Pieccs:~Fantasi;ls    in    3,  4   5,  6,  7,   an.l  S 
Parts;  Overtures,  Dances,  Curtain  Tniies,  e.c. 


1. 

Eocom  Wells. 

23 

2 

.\nrenge  Zebe. 

24, 

3. 

The  l.iliertiiie. 

2.'j 

i 

Circe. 

2't 

.'». 

Al)ilel:i7.ar. 

27. 

r>. 

Tiinon  of  Athens. 

2S. 

'■ 

Theoilosiiis  ;  0  r,  the 
Force  of  L..ve. 

2:1. 

8. 

Dido  and  .Kneas  .\  com- 
plete (_)|>er,r.  with  Miisi- 

39. 

r:\]  Uecit.itive,  ami  wilh- 

31. 

out  Dialogue. 

32. 

n. 

The  Virluous  AVife. 

3:t 

in. 

Tvrannick  I,o\e. 

34. 

It. 

.\  Fool's  Preferment. 

:i.'.. 

12 

TheTemliest. 

;m 

13. 

Dioidesuin;  or,  the  Pro- 

37. 

phetess. 

3S. 

14 

The  .Massacre  of  Paris. 

3;i, 

l.S 

.\mphitrvoii. 

40 

IB 

King  ,\rtlcir. 

17 

The  (iordi.iu  Knot  Un- 

41 

tied. 

42 

IS. 

Sir  .\ntlionv  Love. 

43 

19 

]>istress(!(i  Innocence. 

44 

2(1 

The  Indian  (Jiucn. 

21 

The  Indi;ill  Klnporor. 

ir, 

22 

U:  lipus. 

— ■'  Ofle  for  St.  Cecilia's  D.iy,"  no 
the  voice,  all  iiistruiiieuts  obey.' 

— "Ole  by  Mr.  Cowley,"  no  tlaic. 
mere  riclies  did  desire." 


Hark  how  tlie  wild 

d.tte.  Be;;ia  ."Raise 

Bc'riu  ,  "If  ever  I 


Music  as  a  Social  Bore. 

[rroiii  the  I.omlon  Xcws.] 

Tn  Inve  broir^ht  iiiiisic  with  a  innaiiiii;^  into  f:ishi<m, 
and  to  have  suocc.-*sfully  broken  th  ■  t-Iiains  of  indolent 
tradition,  is  a  very  prrat  nrliievcnuMa  ol'  tlu^  GcrnKiu 
jieniuf*.  It  has  been  often  iiolicc<l  tliat  fhanj.*'  ;:enornl- 
ly  creeps  intoa.stalionary  society  thion;;h  the  arts,  altcr- 
in;j:  here  a  little  and  there  a  little  in  a'.'?ihctie  rules,  which 
havi?  been  so  lonj;  accepted  that  people  have  learned  to 
hold  them  sacred.  The  change,  however,  has  penerally 
been  from  j;rave  to  pay,  from  lively  lo  scveie,  ai\dit  han 
been  the  task  of  the  vast  Teutonic  mind  to  reverse  this 
process.  With  the  aid  of  what  the  old  philosopher.s  used 
to  si^h  for,  a  monareli  of  his  own  way  of  lo'dvinj;  at 
thin-;--^,  Ilerr  Waj^nerhas  madetUit  seientilh'.  which  was 
rather  empirical,  an  1  has  invi^sted  witli  th''  pale  cast  of 
tho'.ii;ht  niattci.s  which  used  to  be  transacted  without 
any  very  profouini  metaphysical  sp<-culation.  I'erhapjs 
the  most  anuisiii;;^  a;id  (<bvio'i>  .»-e5;dt<  of  the  ne-.v  Oe\-- 
man  inllueiice  in  music  have  been  its  soij.tI  c<jn^cquen- 
rcs.  I)rawin;x-r<>om  music  is  not  any  longer  lln-  li;;ht 
and  unconsidered  Ihim;  tliat  it  once  was.  reojile  used 
to  play  and  sin^r,  very  badly  it  seems,  as  an  "  accom- 
j)]islimeni."  r^Iusic  wa:>  useful  to  .subdiu*  Uie  hum  of 
(conversation,  and  any  musii:  would  I'o  for  thai,  just  as 
any  sort  of  pel  forniance  on  the  drum  will  "drown  the 
cries  of  the  victims  "  in  narratives  of  the  inquisition.  A 
youiip;  la'.ly  played  or  san::,  antl  there  was  an  eml  of  it. 
Some  -rave  more  pain  than  others  to  sensitive  ears,  but 
few  people  thou;;hl  very  seriously  about,  the  matifr.  It 
was  part  of  a  ;;irrs  education  to  do  her  four  hours  at  the 
piano  a  day.  just  as  it  was  part  of  her  4m1u  ation  to  take 
two  hours  of  reelinin;;on  a'*  l)aek-board."  rerhajislho 
latter  neutralized  any  evi!  elTe<rts  of  the  former  disci- 
pline. If  there  were  enlhusiasis  of  drawing  room  mu.«ic 
in  tlie  times  I'efure  science,  tliey  found  but  little  sym- 
pathy from  the  t;iddy  tlirnn;;  around  tlieui.  N<'W,  of 
course,  all  tliis  is  ehancced,  and  youu;;  men  and  maidens 
arc  capable  of  eonversin;;  for  hours  about  "  jiassaj^es  " 
and  ''  movements,"  symphonies  ami  fuj^ues.  It  m.ay  le 
said  that  yonn^r  men  anrl  maidens  are  capable  or  lalkinj; 
for  hours  upcni  an\  subject,  or  upon  none,  and  that,  at 
all  events,  they  are  bettor  emjilnyed  in  luattlin-r  of  sym- 
phonies ttian  of  the  other  o\er-(]one  amusements,  \\iiich 
it  is  becoming;  unpleasant  to  name  and  not  agreeable  to 
think  about.  It  may  also  he  said,  from  a  purely  social 
stau<lpoint,  that,  the  more  music  is  made  a  matter  of  jn- 
tLdlcctual  and  refined  study,  the  le.-s  will  nnfortuiiatc 
childnm,  to  whom  Nature  has  denied  an  ear,  l.e  forced 
to  pass  their  morning's  and  afternoons  over  the  drcirv 
seho'd-room  piano.  Their  horns  will  be  fice  for  other 
forms  of  the  hij;her  edBcation. 

Still,  lookiiij;  at  music  merely  as  a  social  institution— 
M.  Gaulier  would  have  said  a  social  evil— every  one  must 
notice  that  the  life  of  the  non-musical  man  or  woman  15 
being  made  increasingly  hard  to  jjim.  No  "shop"  is 
nearly  so  much  talked  as  musical  shoj  ,and  there  is  none 
which  so  absolutely  batlles  the  uninitiated.  Into  tUo 
charmed  realm  of  melody  and  harmony  no  foe  can  enter 
by  violence;  no  one  by  much  study  ami  long  vi^iU  can 
Icarn  to  understand  musical  conversation.  Tiiis  fact 
marks  off  musical  from  every  oUier  form  of  "  shop."  If 
a  person  falls  into  the  society  of  city  men,  he  is  not  per- 
haps at  first  very  greatly  ediiietl,  bul  Liy  degrees,  and 
with  pains,  he  picks  uj)  some  tiiread,  snne  clew  to  guido 
him  in  the  labyrljith  of  technical  terms.  liven  a  lady 
can  understand  ciickct  "  sliop  "  if  she  has  been  brought 
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np  with  a  larfro  and  rlctenniriRfl  family  of  hroMiprs,  nnd 
t.liPTP  nrc  rnthitsi.'ists  who  Iirlinvf  tlmt.  tlio  mhulK  of  wo- 
men are  not  iiu':iii;ilplo  of  iindcrHt.'iiHlin^  the  stnto  of  t  ho 
oMilfl.  AI!  sports,  ;uiil  ovi-ry  form  of  ImsinosM,  touch  hfo 
in  somo  one  intrlli;;il)lc  way ;  Imt  t;ilk  attout  muf?ic  to 
Ilip  non-iniisicnl  iIoch  not  nttach  itself  to  any  known  or 
kiufwabU^  link  with  their  oxi^tcnrp.  A  man  may  Iiave 
thesuhtlfst  sense  of  humor,  and  yet  ho  inoapahle  of  see- 
ing flip  fun  of  a  famous  remark  about  the  conntcrpoint 
of  Heir  W;ij:;ner,  nnd  how  it  is  like  a  number  of  persfins 
jostling  enrh  other  in  a  narrow  4ioorwny.  It  is  not  only 
that  the  nnmusie.il  man  tloes  note.itcli  the  rneanin*:^,  hut 
thnt  no  nniount  of  study  an<l  npidieation  will  toaeli  him 
the  meanin;j^.  He  ran  p;ot  the  definition  of  eounterpoiut 
off  by  heart,  but  thnt  does  nothinp;  for  him,  bemuse  the 
\\  (irds  ennnot  be  by  him  eonneeted  with  any  impressions 
of  the  sense,  still  less  with  any  iileaa.  To  the  non-niusi- 
cal,  in  short,  musical  eonversation  is  transcendental — 
that  it  to  any,  ci!il>erish.  Now,  const  lorinp:  thi«,  it  seems 
rather  hnrd  on  a  suinll,  but  not  exactly  despicable  or  ne- 
farious i'lassuf  persons,  that  musiral  slanjj  shouhl  have 
stolen  into  all  the  arts.  A  critic  tolls  us  that  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  this  or  that  poem  resembles  the  im- 
pression i>roduced  by  a  motet  or  a  fuprue.  But  to  Ihe 
lover  of  poetry  this  may  mean  absolutely  notliins,  for 
many  lovers  of  poetry,  like  Victor  Tlufro.  dislike  all  mu- 
sic, and  specially  the  piano.  How  would  a  musician  like 
to  be  told  that  the  "  Deutsches  Rer|uiem  "  resembles  the 
third  chorus  in  the  Agamemnon  of  jEschylus  or  Shakes- 
peare's nineteenth  sonnet? 


Goetz's  Comic  Opera,   "  Taming  of  the 
Shrew." 

[From  a  Corrpapondent  to  the  "  Jzonfhh/  ^f^if(ical  Rpcord.'"\ 

A  London  jonrnal  of  some  stnndincr  noticed,  a 
short  time  airo,  a  new  opera,  entitled  T//f  Tnmpfl 
Savnf}e  Womni},  by  Ootz.  The  reader,  in  Missfnl 
iirnnrance,  had  visions  of  a  prnirie,  of  an  Indian 
Amazon,  ofsome  iiiteresJin^'  nhorii;innl.  nnd  the  like. 
Imagine,  then,  liis  surprise  on  findim::  Hint  the  her- 
oine is  nn  nlher  than  the  immortal  poet's  own 
Shrew,  the  "  curst  nnd  waspish  Kate,"  "  the  brawl- 
inn;  scold  "  whom  Petruchio  reduces  from  *'  a  wild 
Kate  to  a  Kate  conformable,  as  other  household 
Kates."  The  scene  is  not  in  tlie  Far  West,  but  in 
tlie  civilized  regions  of  Padun.  "the  nursery  of  arts  ;" 
nay,  more  than  that,  the  opera  reioices  in  the  honest 
title  of  Der  Wklempanstigrn  Zahmntif)  ;  and  this, 
forsooth.  13  what  a  perverse  i;[^noramus  calls  a 
'*  Tamed  Savace  !  " 

But  who  is  Ootz  ?  Ts  he  a  rirdnnr  ptar  ?  Or  is  he 
only  one  of  those  musical  meteors  whose  name  is 
leiri'^n.  "  fl-iniino;  lawless  throuirh  the  sky  ?"  Gotz 
is  a  yonne:  composer  residinc;  in  Ziirich,  unknown  to 
the  musical  world  at  larire  until  about  a  year  airn. 
when  his  Tnminr/  of  the  Shrp>i\  the  first-fruits  of  his 
labors  in  the  field  of  musical  drama,  was  broni^ht 
out  in  Mannheim,  and  excited  unusual  interest. 
Thence  it  found  its  way  to  Vienna,  Munich.  Wei- 
mar. Leipziti;.  and  Berlin  ;  and  so  universal  has 
been  its  success,  that  by  common  consent  he  already 
ranks  bi^h  amonp:  livinq;  eomposers :  betook  the 
tide  at  its  flood,  and  it  lias  led  him  on  to  fortune. 

And  assuredly,  for  the  purpose  n{  op^ra.  the  com- 
poser's choice  could  not  have  fallen  on  a  subject  of 
fairer  promise.  The  S/ir?io  always  has  a  peculiar 
cbarm  for  those  who  relish  contest  and  streni^^h  of 
character  ;  in  none  of  Ids  eomedies  does  the  poet 
portray  contrasts  more  Tividlv,  in  none  does  the 
stream  of  his  sparkiinc:  !<"in>r  flow  more  nbundrnt- 
ly  than  in  the  story  of  Kntherine  nnd  Petrnchio. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  standard  jday  nu  many  Continen- 
tal stages,  so  that  the  composer  starts  with  one 
p:reat  advantage:  the  audience  is  familiar  with  the 
subiect. 

The  booU  is  one  of  unquestionable  merit.  The 
lansruan^o  is  viirorons.  and  none  the  worse  for  beino- 
occasionally  colloquial,  since  it  reproduces  much  of 
the  oriiirinal  bluntness  without  sinkinjj  to  vuli^^aritv 
o''  burlesque.  The  author  has  condensed  the  play 
without  impnirinir  the  force  of  its  salient  features, 
and  but  for  some  additions  of  his  own  with  which  it 
is  difficult  to  ai^ree,  the  book  is  hin^hly  effective,  and 
fidmirably  adapted  for  comic  opera. 

But  in  his  Shrew  Gotz  does  not  profess  to  offer  n 
comic  opera  of  the  traditional  lir^lit  type.  In  form, 
he  is  an  independent  follower  of  Wasrner  ;  for  it  will 
be  conceded  that,  in  the  contour  and  build  of  his 
work,  he  has  not  deviated  from  the  principles  laid 
dftwn  by  Wa^-ner  in  the  Arfhtcrs'mpei'.  Continuity 
of  action  ciMipled  with  "  infinite  melody  ;"  predomi- 
nance of  the  or  hestral  element  as  descriptive  of 
the  dramatic  action  ;  arioso-recitative.  snl,i,  and  en- 
semble— these  are  the  characteristics  of  Gotz's  score 


ns  reirnrdfl  form.  In  reference  to  Rubstance,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  worl;  is  distintrni'^bed  ^  y  an  exuber- 
ance of  pathetic  :neIod\  :  nnd  this,  the  emnnntir)n 
ftf  his  own  ircidiis.  constitutes  the  charm  nnd  lasting' 
merit  of  the  opera.  ITe  is  a  Gounod  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Schumann,  and  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that,  since  J^anst,  no  opera  so  pnrfdy  lyric  as 
Gotz's  Shrnn  has  been  offered  to  the  j)ublic.  His 
hnrrnony  nnd  proircf>ssion  often  ptit  us  in  mind  of 
Jensen,  and  sometimes  of  Brahms:  but  thontrh  he 
lias-  evideiitlv  h-arnl.  from  nil  the  L-reat  masters,  he 
is  able  to  hold,  his  n;round  anionic;  them  all  :  for  it  is 
the  pith  an<l  marrow  of  his  music  that  rjive  it  a 
style  of  it,s  own.  But  Gotz  g'ives  profit  of  abother 
important  quality  :  he  shows  thorons^bnesg.  Ttiere 
are  no  traces  of  nn  inflatus  here,  nnd  an  inflatus 
there,  committed  to  writinir  with  that  incorrect 
facility  which  is  so  often  mistaken  for  ijenius;  it  is 
well  dicrested.  the  result  of  mature  reflection  nnd 
earnest  application,  the  work  of  n  conscientious 
man;  and  if  it  lacks  the  effervescent  litclifness  and 
elasticity  of  a  French  comic  opera,  it  charms,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  its  more  enduring  and  pathetic 
eloquence. 

The  abundance  of  melody  which  Gotz  has  lav- 
ished on  his  first  opera  has,  liowever,  led  to  a  very 
elaborate  orchestral  treatment,  IJke  a  Driven  quan- 
tity of  eneriry  stored  up,  it  had  to  be  worlced  off 
somehow,  and  this  ta<^lx  he  has  assi[;^n»d  to  the  or- 
chestra. Hence  it  is  that  the  musical  element  pre- 
dominates almost  tbrou^rliont  over  the  dramatic,  so 
much  so  that  many  tellinq:  points  of  the  book  nre 
lost  in  the  excessive  instrumental  by-play,  and  that 
compartively  few  scenes  are  really'  comic.  The 
arioso-recitative,  in  which  the  irreater  J>art  of  the 
dinloj^'ue  is  clothed,  is  particularly  open  to  this  ob- 
jection, and  often  misses  its  aim  n'toorether.  It  is 
in  solo  nnd  en'^emble  that  Gotz  shows  mettle, 
whilst  his  recitative  ia    verbose  and  often  patched 

The  dramatic  and  lyric  interest  pivots  on  Petru- 
chio and  Katharine  ;  their  parts  are  written  for  bar- 
itone and  soprano  ;  while  of  the  subordinate  char- 
acters, Lncentio  is  tenor.  Binnca  soprano.  Baptista 
bnss,  and  Hortensio  basso  buffo.  The  mir^ical  f^nvh 
of  Petruchio  is  a  masterpiece;  full  of  life,  virror. 
blunt  humor  and  oddity  ;  a  man  who  is  certain  of 
9ucoi'-<^,  but  conceals  his  love  until,  after  his  own 
fasliion.  he  has  "  killed  his  wife  with  kindness." 
Katherine,  on  the  other  hand,  falls  somewdint  short 
of  the  ideal.  The  eompriser  evidently  found  the 
Shrew  Jiard  to  cope  with.  There  is,  at  fir-^t.  a  jrood 
deal  rif  the  mad  and  headstronci:  humop  of  the  orisi- 
nal  in  her;  but  she  succumbs  too  soon;  she  is 
curbed  at  the  first  meetin<r  ^'itb  Petrnchio,  and  in 
the  last  act  she  is  sentimental,  nnd  acquiesces  in  the 
oppressor's  "politic  rei^n  "  like  a  c^ennine  Teutonic 
household  Kate.  Surely,  tins  is  not  Shakespeare's 
Shrew.  For  his  Kate  holds  out  to  the  bitter  end  ; 
on  their  arrival  in  Petruchio's  house,  his  "  falcon  is 
only  sharp  and  passinnr  empty."  and  much  remains 
to  be  done.  Gotz's  Kate  is  not  waspish  enotiCTli. 
One  would  like  to  see  Petrnchio  opposed  by  a  Shrew 
of  rather  firmer  texture  and  stronsfcr  impulse.  And 
can  she  not  be  womanly  for  all  that? 

The  overture  treats,  somewhat  sporadieally,  some 
of  the  leadinir  subjects  of  the  o]iera.  as  that  of  Pe- 
truchio's tardy  arrival  on  the  w^eddinn^day.  "a  verv 
monster  in  apparel,  an  eye-sore  to  the  solemn  festi- 
val ;  "  the  subject  of  Katherine's  defiant  sone-.  and 
that  of  the  duet  with  Petruchio  in  the  second  act, 
Lucentio's  serenade,  his  duet  with  Bianca,  and  Pe- 
truchio's crrnnd  air  in  the  first  act  nre  full  of  lyric 
benuty,  but  Ihe  netion  ami  the  recitative  are  heavy. 
The  second  nnd  third  nets  are  bv  far  the  best,  whilst 
ia  the  last  the  interest  is  not  suffici^ntl v  sustained. 
The  twm  duets  between  Petrnchio  and  Katherine  in 
the  second  and  foncth  acts,  when  at  last  "their  jar- 
rinn:  notes  aoree,"  are  exceedimjly  beautiful  both  in 
conception  and  treatment.  A^cain,  the  h^sson-scene 
in  tlie  third  act.  where  Bianca  prefers  Lucentio's 
Latin  to  Hortensio's  "jjamut  o^  a  briefer  sort."  and 
the  haberdasher,  as  well  as  the  supper-scene  in  the 
last  act.  hrinor  the  comic  element  well  to  the  front. 
The  climax  is  reached  in  the  delicious  finale  of  the 
third  act;  and  the  way  in  which  Petruchio  "  buck- 
lers his  bonny  Kate  at^ain-t  a  million,"  and  carries 
her  off.  in  spWe.  of  every  obstacle,  is  enough  to  con- 
vince the  most  sceptical  spectator  that  "such  a  mad 
marriac'C  never  was  before," 

Such,  then,  nre  the  leadin:::  features  of  this  charm- 
ino;  work.  It  apneals  to  a  somewhat  advanced  au- 
dience, and.  solid  and  compact  as  it  is,  it  should 
be  styled  a  ]yr\c  rather  ^han  a  comic  opert.  More- 
over, it  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  the  part  of  Petru- 
chio and  Katherine  are  wortliy  of  such  distim^uished 
artists  as  the  Leipzig   favorites.   Gura^one^  of  the 


Bayreuth  "  chosen  " — and  Peschka-Lentner,  whose 
Shrew  shows  her  consummate  ability  in  an  entirely 
new  aspect. 

The  [jreat  sucness  of  this  first  work  aucrnrs  well 
for  Gotz's  future  labors.  ITe  is  on  the  road  to  fnmf  ; 
let  Tis  hope  that  the  fountfun  of  melotly  is  not  yet 
exhausted,  and  that  he  will  not  be  content  to  rest  on 
the  h'uirelfi  wliieh  he  has  won  for  himself  by  tnuiin-^ 
a  Shrew.  C.  P.  S. 


The  Sanders  Theatre   at  Harvard 

University. 

PESfTRIPTIO\    OF     Tin:    NEW    PART    OF     MEMORIAL    HALL. 
A    MAGNIFICENT    STRUCTURE. 

Tlie  academiV  theatre,  which  wap  yester'Iny  for  the 
first  time  omupierl,  forms  the  eastern  divi'-ion  of.lhe 
Memorial  FTall,  which  is  thus,  eleven  years  after  its  in- 
ception, finally  broufrht  to  completion.  Tlie  theatre,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  due  to  the  mnnificence  of  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Sanders,  of  the  class  of  1802  formerly  of  Sa- 
lem, but  daring  the  latter  part  of  his  hfe  a  resident  of 
Camhridfje.  In  18fi3,  the  year  before  his  death,  he  pave 
to  the  college  a  parcel  of  real  estate  in  Camliridpe,  val- 
ued at  twenty  thon'^nnd  dollars,  for  the  erection  of  an 
Alumni  Hall,  and  left  by  will  the  snm  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  trust  to  the  president  and  fel  ows  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  1875  the  j)roperty  had  accumulated  to 
over  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and,  an  ailditional  amount 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  heinK  made  np  by  private 
suViscription,  work  was  hegim  in  the  spring  of  that 
year. 

The  theatre,  which  in  its  j^reneral  shape  recalls  the 
theatres  of  antiquity,  heing  nearly  of  a  semi-circular 
form,  with  a  shallow  stajre  extending  along  the  straight 
side,  is  probably  the  largest  modern  buihling  of  the 
kind,  being  about  a  hundred  feet  across  in  each  direc- 
tion. The  stage,  which  is  occupied  with  seats  for  the 
president  and  fellows,  the  overseers  and  the  various  fac- 
ulties of  the  university,  is  about  sixty  feet  wide  by  twen- 
ty-five feet  deep,  and  accommodates  two  hundred  per- 
sons. In  the  pit,  or,  as  the  Greeks  wouki  have  called  it, 
the  orchestra,  are  about  two  hundred  seats,  occnjiied  on 
commencement  days  by.the  gradunting  class  and  other 
candidates  for  degrees.  The  rest  of  the  audience,  to  the 
number  of  about  a  thousand,  are  disposed  in  wedge- 
shaped  seats,  the  crm/'i  of  the  ancients,  divided  by  nar- 
row aisles  radiating  towjird  the  centre.  Above  this  is 
a  gallery  similarly  arranged.  Access  is  gained  to  these 
seats  by  staircases  in  the  Xfemorial  vestibule.  Over  the 
stage  is  a  gallery  for  musicians  or  singers. 

The  framing  of  the  roof  consists  principally  of  seven 
queen-post  trusses,  so  arranged  as  to  intersect  each  oth- 
er in  plan,  each  queen-post  being  common  to  two  truss- 
es. This  constrnction  is  dist>la  yed  in  the  architectnral 
treatment  of  the  ceiling,  of  which  the  long  intersecting 
tie-Iieams  are  the  most  conspicnous  feature,  the  columns 
which  rise  above  the  points  of  intersection  indicating 
the  po-ition  of  the  queen-posts.  These  columns  support 
radiating  ribs  which  form  a  sort  of  dome  or  half-dome 
over  the  pit. 

The  theatre  is  finished  in  hrown  ash,  the  benches  and 
chairs  being  of  black  walnut.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are 
boldly  but  simply  treated  in  col<)r,  the  ceiling  being  of 
an  olive  green,  the  upper  walls  of  buff,  the  lower  walls 
and  those  about  the  stage  of  red.  In  each  surface  the 
colors  of  the  two  others  are  introduced  in  lines  and 
bands. 

On  the  large  wall  over  the  stage,  above  the  mnsic-gal- 
lery,  is  the  following  inscription: — 

HIC  ■  15  ■  SILVESTRIBVS 

ETINCVLTISLOCIS 

AXGLI   DOMO    PROFVGI 

AKNO  •  POST  •  CHRISTVM   XATVM    M  •  D "  C  XXXTI 

POST  ■  COLONIAU '  HVC  ■  DEDVOTAM  ■  VI 

SAPIENTIAM  ■  RATI    ANTE  ■  OMNIA  ■  COLEXDAM 

SCHOLAM  •  PVBLICE-  COXDIDERVXT 

co>'ditam- christo-  et  ■  ecclesiae  "  dicavervnt 

qvae  •  atcta  lohannis  *  harvard  '  mvnificentia 

[externis 
a  ■  utterarvm  '  favtoribva  '  cvm  *  yostratlbvs  tvm' 
IDEXTIDEM-  ADIVTA 
ALVMNORVM    DEXIQVE  ■  EIDEI    COMMISSA 

[INCBEMENTA 
AB-  EXIGVIS'  PERDVCTA*  INITIIS*  AD'  MAIOKA    KERVM' 

[ArADEMICI 
FRAESn>VM  ■  S0C10K-V:«  •  INSPECTORVM  '  SESATVS  ' 

CONSILIIS  ■  ET  ■  PRVDEXTIA  .  ET  .  CVRA 

[PRIVATAS 
OPTVMAS  •  ARTES  '  A^RTVTES  ■  PVBLICAS  ■ 
COLVIT  •  COLIT 

[FrRMAMENTI 
QVI-ATTF.>fDOCTrFTERI>-TFTLGEBTXTQVASI  SPLENOUB 

ET  ■  QVI  ■  AD-  IVSTITIAM  "  ERVDIVXT   SIVLT03 

QVASI  •  STELLAE  *  IN  "  PERPETVAS  '  AETERNITATE.  | 
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O,    dreadful  is    the  still  -  ness, 


My  hopes,  my 
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fond  dreams  are  all  de  -  part-ed. 


And  nouglit  but  peril  remains ; 


O,  dreadful  is  the 
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stillness,  nothing  I  hear,naught  but  the  distant  stream  that  yonder  murmurs;  nothing  I  see,  save  dark  and 


frowninr;  clouds  that  lower  in  the  heav'os 


My  hopes,my  fond  dreams  are  all  departed,     yes,     all ! 
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Sor  -  row  not,why    art      thou  weeping?  Yet  lives  Fin-gal,  the  brave. 
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why,  why  dost  thou  trem  ble,      O,         why,  why  dost  thou  trem-ble  for   him,  who  no  danger 
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[Here  in  tlip  wilderness  did  English  exiles,  in  tlie  year 
af  fpr  thp  liirth  of  Chi  iwt  the  Rixtoen  hundred  and  thirty- 
sixth,  and  the  sixth  after  the  fniinrlation  of  their  colony, 
believing  tliat  wisdom  should  tlrstof  nil  tliinps  be  cnl- 
tivnted,  by  pnltlir  enaptmeiit  founded  a  school,  and  ded- 
icated i(  to  f'lirist  and  tlK-  clmrcli. 

Inc^pa'^ed  by  the  ninniflcenct'  of  John  TTnrvard,  again 
and  a^ain  assisted  by  the  f  iends  of  trootl  learning,  not 
O'dv  h' re  but  abrcmd",  and  finally  en'rUHted  to  the  care 
of  its  own  children ;  broup;ht  safely  through  from  small 
beginninfrs  to  larger  estate  bv  the  care  and  jndpinent 
and  foresicrht  of  presidents,  fellows,  overseers  and  fac- 
ulty—all liberal  arts  and  public  and  private  virtues  it 
has  cultivated,  it  cultivates  still. 

"  Hut  they  that  be  wise  shall  shino  as  the  brightness  of 
the  firmami'nt,  and  they  that  bring  many  to  righteous- 
ness, like  the  stars  tor  ever  and  ever."] 

On  the  walls  at  the  side  of  the  stage  are  tablets  record- 
ing the  mnnificenre  of  Mr.  Sanders  and  the  date  of  the 
erertion  of  the  building. 

The  architects  are  Mr.  William  K.  "Ware  of  the  class  of 
1852,  and  Mr.  Ilenrj'  Van  Ilnmt  of  the  class  of  18M.  The 
stone  w<»rk  was  done  by  Mr.  J.  Lvnch,  the  masons'  work 
by  Mr.  Ij.  P.  Soule,  the  carpenters'  work  hv  Messrs,  Cres- 
sy  and  Noyps,  the  steam-heating  by  the  Walworth  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  and  the  painting  and  decorating 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  McPherson.  Thecolossal  heads  of  Pemos- 
thenes,  Cicero,  fit.  Chrysostom,  Rossuet,  Chatham, 
Rurke  and  Webster  upon  the  outer  wall,  as  well  as  the 
carved  wtiod-work  insi<le,  were  executed  by  Mr.  John 
"Ex uns.— Advertiser,  June  20. 


The  Centennial  Cantata. 

[From  the  Atlantic  .)fonth!i/  for  July.] 

Mr.  Dudley  Buck's  Centennial  Cantata*  is  a  very 
favorable  oxani])le  of  the  composer's  style.  Any- 
thinjr  other  than  a  masterly  treatment  of  easily 
melnditnis  and  dramatically  pertinent  themes,  com- 
inij  from  Ins  facile  pen.  would  have  snrprised  us. 
We  must  think  Mr.  iJuck  lias  been  unfortunate  in 
the  text  to  wiiich  he  has  written  mu-^W'.  The  i^reat- 
er  ]iart  of  Mr.  Lanier  s  poem,  npnrt  from  all  ccin-^id- 
orntions  of  ilsiritrinsic  poetical  worth  or  un worth,  is 
suitable  to  musical  treatment  in  the  dramatic, 
declamatory,  LisztWn^^ncr  style,  but  is  very  ill 
adiipted  to  musical  treatment  in  the  purely  musical 
style  in  wlticii  Mr.  Huck  is  sii  ijracefullv  at  home. 
Ml.  Buck  is,  above  all  thini^s.  a  musician,  and  nev- 
er allows  tho  dramatic  possiiiilitics  of  his  text  to 
lure  him  away  fnun  a  musically  sulf-dcpendent  and 
consistent  form 

Mr.  Banier  recently  wrole  a  ncwspjiper  letter  in 
wliiidi  lip  defended  at  c^reat  length  his  ciioice  of 
method  in  comp<)sinLr  this  cantata  text.  He  there 
lays  down  three  piinciples  ( whicli.  in  his  view,  con- 
stitute the  a,  h,  c  of  the  matter) :  (fi)  that  every  mod- 
ern musical  com])oser  must  "vrrite  for  the  human 
voice  as  a  part  of  the  orchestra  ;  (h)  that  only  one 
fjeneral  conception  is  permissible  in  the  text,  with 
some  subordinate  ideas  very  broadly  contrasted; 
and  (c)  that  in  the  case  in  point  the  poem  should 
consist  mainly  of  Saxon  words,  in  oriler  to  aid  in 
producinir  an  elTcct  of  "  bii;,  nuinly,  and  yet  re- 
strained jubilation."  We  have  n-'tliini;  to  object  to 
the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Ljinicr's  convictions,  and,  as 
we  imve  iidimated.  we  tinnk  h«:  produced  various 
phrases  and  movoncnls  well  adapted  to  dramatic 
musical  arrangement ;  but  we  feel  bound  to  oppose 
his  theory  that  jtoetry  written  for  music  need  no 
lon!:;er  be  "  perh-ctly  clear,  smooth,  and  natural," 
There  are  critics  ipiiie  as  competent  as  Mr.  Lanier 
who  do  not  believe  that  the  ixxirness  of  Wai^ner's 
texts  for  liis  own  operas  is  at  all  essential  to  their 
musical  s()lendor.  And  what  does  Mr.  Lanier  say 
to  Schiller's  ode.  Au.  dif  Fni/d<\  sn  mai;niticently 
set  by  Beethoven  in  hie  Ninth  Symplnmy  ?  We 
know  of  no  text,  either,  wiiich  mii:;ht  so  well  inspire 
a  muiician  of  tiie  modern  school  as  Ccicridi^a^'s  An- 
cient Mariner  (tiu)Ui:;!i  this  !ias  been  very  inade- 
quately used  by  the  Kni^lish  composer.  Barnett),  a 
poem  lar<jely  made  up  ot  clear  and  precise  narrative. 
But,  to  take  the  example  which  seems  to  have  been 
most  iinmediate  in  its  influence  upon  Mr.  Lanier. 
Dr.  von  Buelow'a  orcliesti*al  renderini^  of  Uhland'.-^ 
Siiuqfr's  FInrh,  we  may  observe  that  the  simple 
fact  of  the  composer's  skipplniij  t!ie  '"  I'onnective  tis- 
sue" of  narrative  in  that  ])oem.  and  dwellini^  on  the 
dramatic  episodes  in  it,  by  no  means  pioves  that 
the  intermediary  narrative  portions  are  "so  much 
waste  matter  quoad  music."  Without  these  por- 
tions, the  poem  would  have  been  comparatively 
worlhlces  and  ineffective,  and  could  hardly  have  in- 
spired any  musician  to  the  effort  of  interpretation, 
It  Uhland  had,  witliout  further  exjilanation.  e;iven 
the   ejaculative   utterances    of  the   kin^,  tlie  queen, 

*  The  C'-ntenninl  3fe(Jitation  of  Cohimbia.  A  Cantata 
f'>r  thp  inaugural  ceremonies  "at  Philadelphia,  May  10, 
187fi.  Poem  by  i^idnev  L\Nir,ti.  Music  by  Dcdlev 
Buck.    New  York;  G.  Schnmer. 


and  the  sinirf'V,  he  would  have  been  nnintellijrible  ; 
and  before  his  poem  could  have  been  translated  in- 
to tones  by  Von  Buelow,  explanatory  niargiinal  notes 
would  have  been  rerpnred,  similar  to  those  which 
Mr.  Lanier  wisely  t(jnk  the  precaution  to  send  to  Mr. 
Buck  ;  and  possibly  a  posthumous  newspaper  letter 
from  Uhland  would  not  have  been  amiss.  Moreov- 
er, a  cimception  to  Vie  embodied  in  words  and  music 
cannot  sately  be  subjected  to  just  the  same  treat- 
ment as  that  wiiich  is  civen  to  the  imprrsxioji  de- 
riveil  from  a  clear,  concise  poem,  and  about  to  be 
translated  into  orchestral  effects.  Mr.  Lanier's  fun- 
damental error  appears  in  a  simile  to  which  he  con- 
fidently calls  our  attention,  namely,  tliat  a  ]>oet 
fl'^ked  to  write  a  cantata  text  is  in  preci'^ely  the  pre- 
dicament of  a  painter  whimsically  required  to  paint 
a  picture  that  shall  be  viewed  only  by  moonli;::iit. 
This  is  as  ludicrous  as  it  is  loose  in  its  analoj^v.  Mr. 
Lanier  himself  points  out  in  one  case  the  power  of 
music  to  invest  unmeanini;  syllables  with  trreat  ef- 
fect; and  this  alone  shows  that  mu-<ic  is  not  an  in- 
distinct mc'lium  for  the  transmission  of  impressinris. 
cotnparini;  with  the  power  of  non-mu-ical  vcical  in- 
flectitms  "as  moonliirht  .  .  .  with  sunlight." 
The  syllable  "  ziir,  zig".  ziu; '*  cannot  possibly  l>e 
maile  impressive  in  non-musical  utterance.  So  that 
the  idea  that  music,  as  contrasted  with  simple  elo- 
cution, enfeel)les  and  makes  vat^ue.  falls  to  the 
ijfround.  And  even  crnnlinir  that  it  doi-s  make 
thinifs  vaiijue,  we  should  say  that  the  poet,  instead 
of  additii;  to  the  dimness  and  mysticism  of  music.d 
expression,  ouixht  to  throw  into  his  words  a  com- 
pensatint^  clearness.  In  cither  case,  tlien,  Mr.  T^a- 
uier  is  at  fault.  ITe  has  been  misled  by  a  simile, 
and  has  trone  astray  by  reason  of  that  peculiar  and 
excessive  roominess  winch  an  uncertain  -^rasp  of 
principles  is  a)»t  to  create  in  tiie  mind.  His  law  of 
the  prevailiuLT  i^pueral  idea  and  of  the  relat<'d  subor- 
dinate ideas  is  quite  correct,  but  not  at  all  new  ;  his 
choice  of  Sax'm  words  is  highly  commendable;  but 
his  reji'ction  of  clearness  and  inIelliiril>iliU'  i"*  a 
lamentable  error.  It  is  quite  possible  that  fine 
t!nn:::s  maybe  jiroducecl  in  a  mystical  and  indefinite 
vein,  but,  no  art  can  ever  achieve  ■.Tcally  which 
sets  out  with  forethou^^ht  to  be  mystical  and  vai^ue. 
Mr.  Lanier  says  tliat  lie  saturated  his  mind  with  a 
theory,  and  then  waited  for  the  poem  to  come.  lie 
would  have  done  better  to  keep  his  mind  more  clear 
from  theories,  and  to  have  ijone  ardeidly  and  with- 
out ]>rejuilicc  in  search  of  his  |>oem.  As  it  \<,  in 
exi^our.dini^the  alphabet  c»f  a  new  jioetic-musical  art. 
he  ha«  fori^ottcn  that  it  must  have  a  ijrammar  also. 
And  thoui^h  undoubtedly  revolutionary  forces  have 
lieen  at  work  in  music,  ami  are  now  at  work  in  poe- 
try, which  the  (general  public  may  not  a]i]ireciate, 
yet  the  criticisms  whidi  the  Centennial  cantata-text 
has  met  represent  a  heidtliy  and  instinctively  cor- 
rect popular  ]irotest  a'j:ainst  what  is  really  a  ha^ty 
and  defcclive  attempt  to  overthrow  artistic  onler. 
Th(*  chararf'-r  of  Mr.  Buck's  music  is  almost  fcl- 
ways  in  keejunir  witli  the  spir/f  of  the  text ;  we  may 
be  sure  not  to  tind  Inin  writinir  triumphal  marches 
to  words  like  "  Cujus  animam  cementem,"  for  in- 
stance; but  all  enteriui^  into  dramatic  details,  to 
the  detriment  of  essentially  musical  thematic  devel- 
opment, seems  to  be  reput^nant  to  Ids  nature,  Xow 
many  of  Mr.  Lanier's  ver-^es  are  of  that  involved 
i^ranimatical  structure  that  makes  them  utterly  in- 
comprehensible when  read  merely  prosodically. 
We  mu«t  confess  that  Mr.  Buck's  scttin:,'  often  rath- 
er increases  than  lessens  this  quality  in  the  puctr}'. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  lines, — 

"  Winter  cries,  Te  freeze  :   away  ! 
Fever  cries,  Ye  burn  :   away  ! 
Hun:;er  cries.  Ye  starve  :   away  ! 
Veni^eance  cries,  Your  graves  shall  stay  !" 

The  music  to  the  first  line  is  admirable  :  the  basses 
thunder  out.  "  Winter  cries.  Ye  freeze;  "  upon 
which  the  whole  ch'U'us  shriek.  '*  Away  !"  But  in 
the  two  followin:^  lines,  all  that  the  listener  can 
understand  is.  "  Fever  cries.  Ye  burn  away  !  Iluti- 
q:er  ciies.  Ye  starve  away!  "  In  the  next  line  the 
music  aijain  makes  the  text  wholly  comprehensible 
and  effective.  There  are  one  or  two  other  places 
where  the  sense  of  the  text  is  equally  obscure  to  the 
listener. 

Musically  considered,  the  cantata  is  a  most  capi- 
tal piece  of  writing:.  Mr.  Buck  does  not  write  with 
a  very  Titanic  pen.  but  his  style  is  so  pure  and  un- 
forced, his  effects  are  so  easily  and  naturally  brou<;ht 
abtHit,  that  we  cannot  but  overlook  an  occasional 
tendency  to  tlie  trivial  and  commonjdace.  Tlie  bass 
solo,  "  Lonf^  as  thine  art."  which  sets  out  in  a  quite 
sufficiently  commonplace  and  sentimental  vein, 
gains  strenn;th  as  it^oes  on.  and  at  the  words,  "Thy 
fame  shall  glow,  thy  fame  shall  shiue,"  shows    real 


power  and  effective  brilliancy.  The  fae:ued  final 
chorus  is  a  threat  advance  upon  the  composer's  "The 
God  of  Jacob  is  our  refui^e,"  in  his  Forty-Sixth 
P.salm.  and  all  the  choral  part  from  the  words, 
"  Mayflower,  Mayflower,"  to  tlie  worth,  "Toil,c;ive, 
kiss  o'er  and  replii]:ht,"  is  brilliant,  and  barring;  the 
occasional  obscurity  we  have  already  m{-nlioned,  ef- 
fective, dramatic  even,  if  you  will,  but  always  in  a 
merely  i^eneral  way. 


JluigM's  loiinml  of  jnusic. 
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Encores  in  Concerts. 

Tlie  privilege  of  the  furore  is  one  wliicli  tlm 
aovpr<'ii;n  |nii)lic,  in  the  iincontainablcnoss  of  its 
pnthitsifisin,  is  continually  abnsin;;.  Thu  cry  of 
eiiriire.  in  its  strict  meaninij,  to  whicii  in  jiraclice 
it  seems  not  half  of  the  time  confine<l,  i^  '■imply 
A^ain  !  And  it  is  hoth  natural  nnJ  renscinal)le 
tliat  an  ainlieiiee  slioul.l  a«k  sometimes  for  a  repe- 
tilion  of  a  piece  of  nnisic,  whicli,  either  in  itself 
or  in  the  performance,  has  caused  peculiar  and 
unanimous  satisfaction.  But  it  is  n  privilese  most 
easilj-  abused  ;  it  soon  ceases  to  be  a  distinction 
and  becomes  a  bore.  To  keep  its  exercise  within 
due  limits,  there  are  several  things  to  be  consid- 
ered :   as, 

1.  The  unit3*  of  the  concert,  rei^arded  as  an  ar- 
tistic whole. 

2.  Tho  rights  of  tlie  rest  of  the  audience. 
8.     Justice  to  the  ])erformers. 

4.  Justice  to  the  music  and  the  composer,  and 
onr  own  musical  culture  in  regard  to  them. 

All  these,  and  perhaps  more,  properly  take  pre- 
cedence of  our  own  momentary  [ileasure,  which 
would  prolonu;  itself  by  an  riimrr. 

1.  On  the  first  point,  o'usider  that  -(he  jiro- 
j^ratume  of  a  tjood  concert  is  itself  a  work  of  art 
wisely  mfidc  up  and  proportioned  as  to  length, 
quantity,  quality,  variety,  and  with  a  skilful  stmly 
of  contrasts.  If  it  be  a  proppramme  of  the  solid,  clas- 
sical kind,  substantially  made  up  of  symphony  and 
overtures,  or  of  quartets  and  sonatas,  and  if  a  vocal 
piece  or  two,  or  an  instrumental  solo  of  a  long  siring 
of  variations,  is  introduced  by  way  of  f<;il  and  con- 
trast, the  hearer  blindly  defeats  his  own  intention 
by  vociferously  encoring  one  or  more  of  thesn  lat- 
ter, as  lie  will  find  to  his  cost  before  the  jirogramme 
is  tinislicd  ;  for  he  has  added  so  much  to  its  total 
lengtli,  indulging  too  long  in  that  single  sweet- 
meat, till  the  wh<ile  grows  heavy.  And  it  seems  to 
be  the  fatality  that  it  is  almost  always  the  lighter 
and  secondary  matters,  the  solos — for  tlio  poor  rea- 
son that  these  are  personal. — that  get  the  encores. 
The  demanding  of  a  repetition  of  a  movement  in  a 
symphony  or  quartet,  sometimes, — for  instance,  an 
andante  of  Beethoven,  shows  better  taste  ;  but  even 
this  is  dangerous  and  should  be  kept  exceptional, 
for  it  alters  the  proportions  of  the  work  and  of  the 
concert.  Justice  to  the  idea  and  plan  of  tlie  cm- 
cert,  then,  should  teach  us  to  be  sparing  of  our  in- 
terference to  disturb  its  fair  proportions.  If  ar- 
tists, rather  saj-  virtuosos,  have  been  so  much 
spoiled  by  these  unstinted  encores,  that  they  actu- 
ally allow  for  them  /)(  their  programmes,  as  items 
understood,  the  more  the  better. — why  this  is  all 
the  stronger  illustration  of  the  evil  we  are  pointin" 
out. 

2.  Justice  to  our  fellow  auditors  is  equally  im- 
portant, even  justice  to  the  minority, — certainly  to 
the  more  quiet,  undemonstrative,  but  not  for  that 
less  truly  musicdoving  m.ajority.  It  is  not  the 
best  musicdovers,  who  most  readily  express  their 
pleasure  by  the  clapping  of  hands.  Such  noisy 
demonstrations,  too,  come  in  unnaturally  after  the 
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best,  liind  of  tniiaie.  When  we  are  inosh  deeply 
moved  nnd  interested  by  works  wliicli  speak  to 
the  intelh>e.t  and  to  the  sold,  we  are  inclined  to 
,  the  most  silent  fonn  of  approbation.  At  least 
sneh  is  the  ea^^e  witli  persons  af  that  quiet,  inetli- 
tative  nnd  liarinonioiis  tinnperjunent,  which  is 
nifist  likely  to  he  ton  ml  m  nrp/mrl  with  niusie  of 
the  most  classical  and  int(^llcctnal  eliara(^ter.  Now 
it  not  nnfrequently  happens  that  where  the  mass 
<)f  art  audience  are  of  this  class,  nnd  the  piece  of 
lleetlioven  or  Mendelssfihn  has  passed  off  deej>ly 
and  (|uielly  enioyed,  but  not  vociferously  aj>- 
plauded,  a  few  of  the  younixer  and  more  t.hf)U<^ht- 
iesH,  by  sheer  force  of  hands  and  feet  and  lunu^s, 
have  raised  fuie  of  thost-  thunderintj  encores  after 
the  most  hacknied  overture,  or  o]>eratic  cavatina. 
or  fantasia  upon  "  Hail  (.'olumbia,"  which  there  is 
ni>  resist.ini;.  T!ie  hacknied  and  the  triflins;  are 
cramuuMl  down  our  tliroats  by  this  nieans  ;  since 
the  silent,  musicdoviiiir  niany  are  no  match  for 
llie  others  in  the  way  of  noise.  The  worst  of  all 
this  is,  too,  that  it  deju'aves  the  artist,  if  he  be  not 
a  jverson  of  lu^h  and  unflinchinij;  artist  aim  and 
force  of  character.  The  virtuoso  of  the  voice  or 
violin,  even  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  thinks 
that  the  polka  is  far  more  appreciated  and  desired 
by  the  audience  than  the  symphony  of  Mozart  or 
the  overture  of  CheruVnni,  because  it  is  far  more 
loudly  applauded  and  redemanded  by  the  impera- 
tive ami  forward  likers  of  that  sort  of  tliinsT-  f^o 
he  adapts  his  proijramme,  as  he  fancies,  to  the 
jxeneral  will  ;  for  he  must  manacle  at  some  rate  to  be 
lio]>vdar  ;  lie  p;ive3  no  credit  for  the  silent  sympathy 
for  his  nobler  efforts,  which  if  truly  counted  should 
outweij^h  the  noisy  demonstrations  of  the  others, 
and  he  commences  eatei'ins^  systematicallv  to  what 
he  falsely  takes  to  be  the  public  taste. 

3.  Justice  to  the  performer.  The  encore  fre- 
quently becomes  a  nuisance,  where  it  sio;nities  not 
njiprobation  or  delisiht,  .so  much  as  a  gluttonous 
and  unreasonable  demand  for  tnure.  If  the  audi- 
ence in  this  ease  were  a  musically  half-starved 
Oliver  Twist,  it  would  be  well ;  but  it  is  commonly 
in  a  state  of  positive  plethora,  that  this  greedy, 
avaricious  appetite  of  a  portion  of  an  audience 
insists  upon  the  sinpjer  or  [lianist  cominjj^  back,  to 
follow  up  the  loni^  and  arduous  solo,  by  an  extra 
set  of  rigmarole,  ear-tickling  variations,  ten  to 
one  on  the  most  hacknied  national  or  negro  melody. 
It  seems  as  if  some  people  were  possessed  at  con- 
certs with  a  jealous  eagerness  to  get  out  of  an 
artist  their  full  money's  worth.  And  so  cheap  as 
our  conceits  are  I  Think  what  amount  and  quality 
and  variety  of  music  is  open  not  unfrequently  to 
thousands  at  a  price  that  would  be  moderate  for 
tlie  mere  privilege  of  sitting  for  a  social  hour  in  so 
agreeable  a  place !  A  popular  pianist,  though  he 
play  twice,  seldom  esea]ies  two  of  these  greedy  en- 
cores ;  bei'nitse  he  has  played  once,  they  hold  him 
bound  to  play  again,  and  make  the  most  ol  his  good 
nature,  seeing  that  they  have  got  him  there.  The 
infant  phenomenon  (say  some  little  maiiien  violin- 
ist) is  invariably  a  victim.  The  physical  strength 
or  weakness  of  th<  child  are  not  considered, — still 
less  the  possibility  that  the  young  brain,  after  long 
concentration  as  intense  and  earnest  as  is  required 
by  the  grave  studies  of  mature  manhood,  or  the 
young  heart's  over-stimulated  capacity  of  impulse 
and  emotion,  can  become  fatigued.  Beautiful  as  it 
is,  it  is  also  a  sad  sight  to  see  tlie  little  girl  so  over- 
tasked and  victimized,  a  gentle  gladiator,  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  thoughtless,  self-indulgent  multitude, 
who  seem  to  know  as  little  what  is  good  for  them- 
selves, as  they  do  what  is  just  and  kind  for  her. 

4.  What  should  be  most,  but  with  the  ma- 
jority of  concert  goers  is  least,  regarded  in  the 
exercise  of  the  rncorf,  is  justice  to  the  Art  and  the 
composer,  and  our  own  culture  in  regard  to  them. 
We  have  the  most  familiar,  even  hacknied  ]>ieee  re- 
peated, when  we  let  the  noblest  and  {to  us)  the  new- 
est pass  halfheard  and  not  half  comprehendi  d.  We 
make  a  personal  matter  of  an  citeore,  redemanding 
the  singer  to  do  over  again  a  brilliant  feat  and  re- 
ceive new  plaudits,  when  we  hear  once  through 
with  barely  a  patient  civility  some  one  of  the  mas- 
ter-works, to  which  Music  owes  all  its  dignity  as 
Art.  If  Beethoven  or  Jlozart  be  in  the  concert,  in 
one  of  their  most  living  and  eternal  products,  is 
there  less  due  to  these,  bodily  absent,  than  to  Sig- 
ner Wl.iskeroso  Urlo,  the  tenore,  or  Signorina 
Screeeherina,  the  prima  donna  asaohita,  who  have 
been  so  emphatically  on  hand  with  their  bravura 
runs  and  shakes,  in  some  thread-bare  and  long-suf- 
fering cavatina  '?  Is  it  not  wise  sometimes  to  try  to 
find  the  best  in  that  whicli  time  and  the  judgment 
of  all  qualified  to  judge  have  shown  to  be  "the  best? 
Surely  no  less  is  due  to  Art  and  to  our  own  culture. 


This  principle,  if  practiced  U])on,  would  sometimes 
lead  us  to  enrnre  the  |iiece,  that  was  not  the  most 
perfectly  performed,  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
might  be  done  a  second  time  and  done  better;  that 
(he  performer  might  do  better  jiisliee  to  himself 
and  to  the  composer,  and  that  the  jiiece  itself  (new 
to  us  and  poorly  comprehended,  while  we  have 
abundant  outward  evidence  that  it  is  good  and 
worth  our  pains  to  understand  it.)  might  be  found 
better  nnd  clearer  on  a  second  liearing.  We  re- 
member  a  case.      Miss sung   a  scena  from 

Fith'Jio,  the  only  opera  that  divides  the  world's 
opinion  with  Mozart's  Don  Juan.  It  was  wholly 
new  to  a  Boston  audience  ;  the  music  was  strange 
and  harl  too  mucli  in  it  to  allow  it  to  pass  lightly 
and  triiimphantlv  off  upon  a  single  trial.  The  sing- 
er too  was  less  effective,  less  herself  in  it,  (perchance 
some  momentary  embarrassment)  than  .she  was  usual- 
ly. \l^'m  were  two  of  the  best  of  reasons  for  an 
encore,  namely,  the  strong  probability  that  the 
singer  would  render  it  min^h  more  effectivelv,  nnd 
that  the  audience  would  "get  the  hang"  of  the  mu- 
sic better,  on  a  secoml  trial.  Would  not  the  time 
spenton  a  repetition  of  the  F'delio  air,  that  was  ac- 
corded to  a  repetition  of  the  "Last  Rose  of  Summer," 
have  been  a  far  better  economy  of  our  musical  op- 
portunities ? 

These  are  mere  hints.  It  is  easier,  we  know,  to 
point  out  abuses,  than  to  regulate  by  set  rules  a 
matter  necessarily  so  indefinite  and  complex  in  its 
manifestations  as  the  instinct  (for  it  must  be  after 
all  a  thing  of  instinct,  perfectly  spontaneous)  which 
dictates  the  encore  in  musical  performances.  It  cer- 
tainly can  do  no  harm,  and  maj'  do  some  good,  to 
/hin/k  a  Utile  of  these  things. 


The  Lower  Rhine  Musical  Festival 

In  these  hot  midsummer  days  we  have  to  look 
abroad  for  music  of  much  interest..  These  are  our 
days  of  rest, — these  longest,  fullest,  sweetest  days 
of  all  the  year,  in  spite  of  the  thermometer, — when 
it  is  good  to  surrender  oneself,  soul  and  body,  to 
the  restoring  influences  of  Nature.  If  there  were 
operas  and  concerts  we  9h<nild  feel  little  disposition 
to  listen  to  them  in  the  crowd,  still  less  to  bear 
away  tlieir  burden  on  the  mind  and  write  about 
them. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  opening  of  this  famous 
music  meeting,  which  has  been  held  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle : 

The  festival  of  1876  may  le  said  to  have  com 
menced  on  Friday  last,  on  wdiich  d.iy  and  on  Satur- 
day morning  most  careful  rehearsals  were  held. 
For  the  three  concerts  six  full  rehearsals  are  insured, 
and  these  are  perhajis  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
a  German  festival,  and  the  main  cause  of  such  fin- 
ished performances  as  those  to  which  hahitnh  on 
these  occasions  are  accustomed.  To  musicians  pres- 
ent these  '  Probeu  '  are  perhaps  even  more  interest- 
ing than  the  concerts  themselves,  as  giving  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  manner  in  whieli  a  good 
conductor  drills  his  f  irces  and  works  them  up  to 
the  required  pitch  of  eflficiency,  and  elicits  with  care 
and  patience  all  numces  of  light  and  shade,  giving 
finish,  polish,  and  brilliancy  to  the  selections.  The 
chcf-d'orchcsire  (m  the  occasion  under  notice  is  Fer- 
dinand Breunung,  one  of  Hiller's  best  students  at 
the  Cologne  Conservat.orium  some  twenty  years  ago, 
and  appiiinted  Music  Director  here  about  186li.  It 
was  hoped  that  Brahms  would  have  conducted  a 
portion  of  the  music,  but  some  hitch  occurred  in 
securing  the  aid  of  that  eminent  composer.  This 
disappointment,  together  with  the  absence  of  Friiu- 
lein  Lehmann,  fhe  rising  soprano  at  Berlin,  who, 
with  other  artistes,  is  reported  to  be  detained  at 
the  Bayreuth  rehearsals,  and  perhaps  also  counter- 
attractions  connected  with  that  forthcoming  Wag- 
ner Festival,  as  well  as  less  genial  Whitsuntide 
weather  than  usual  in  trermany,  combined  to  cause 
a  smaller  attendance  of  musicians  this  year  than  at 
such  previous  gaiherings  at  Aachen.  As  the  hall 
here  in  which  the  festival  is  held  is  considerablv 
smaller  tlian  either  the  '  Ourzenich'  at  Cologne,  or 
the  new  'Tiinhalle'  at  Diisseldorf — in  fact,  far  too 
small  for  the  occasion — the  number  of  performers, 
thftugh  less  than  that  usually  assembled  at  those 
towns,  is  nevertheless  too  great  for  the  inadequate 
'  Kurhaus,'  which  scarcely  accommodates  an  audi- 
ence of  1,000  persons.  "The  interior  of  this  build- 
ing has  been  embellished  since  the  festival  of  1873, 
and  a  fine  organ  of  43  stops  and  2.500  pipes,  by 
Stahlhuth  of  Aachen,  has  been  recently  erected. 

The  chorus  contains  102  sopranos,  77  altos,  79 
tenors,  and  120  basses — total,  378.  The  orchestra 
comprises  46  violins,  18  violas,  16  violoncellos,  and 


12  double-basses,  with  the  'wind'  doubled  (six 
horns),  making,  inclusive  of  harpist  and  organist, 
121  players,  nnd  a  total  number  of  S02  |ierforiners, 
about  the  number  of  those  at  our  Birmingham  festi- 
vals. The  principal  soloists  are  Friiidein  Meysen- 
heym  (soprano),  of  the  .Mntiich  (»|pera;  Frjiiilein 
Kling  (contralto),  from  Jjerlin  ;  rierren  Ernst  (ten- 
or), of  the  Berlin  Opeia;  Wassnofer  (liaritone), 
from  Vienna;  I'feiffer  (bass),  from  Ilildburghausen 
nnd  .Schradieck  (violin),  from  Leipzig  ;  and  Mine. 
Essipoff  (pianoforte),  from  St.  Petersburg. 

On  the  first  day — Whit-Sunday — Handel's  ora- 
torif)  '  Solomon  '  was  given  almost  in  its  integrity 
according  to  the  original  score,  with  the  excellent 
organ  Jiart,  made  bv  Mendidssohn  in  1835,  and  as 
performed  unrler  Hiller's  direction  at  the  Cologne 
Festival  of  1862.  The  translation  of  the  English 
text,  written  by  Dr.  Morell  in  1748,  consisted  part- 
ly of  the  version  made  for  Mendelssohn  by  his 
friend  Klingemann  and  partly  of  that  pul:ilished  in 
the  Leipsic  edition  of  the  Handel  Society,  Vol.  26, 
1867.  The  compromise  is  satisfactory,  and  the 
music  of  '  Solomon  '  suffers  less  than  either  '  Israel,' 
'Messiah,'  or  '  .ludas '  by  the  adaptation  to  it  of 
German  words.  The  overture,  with  its  bright  fu^ue, 
but  minus  its  third  movement,  played  by  strings 
and  oboes  only,  showed  off  the  old-fashioned  scoring 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  fugal  subject  standing 
out  in  as  bold  relief  from  the  subordinate  harmony 
as  a  sharply-defined  outline  of  the  Alps  against  a 
background  cif  early  morning  sky.  The  fine  lead  of 
the  basses  in  the  open  chorus,  '  Your  harps  and 
cymbals  sound,'  told  of  wonted  efficiency  in  that 
register  of  voice.  Seldom,  indeed,  is  such  cultivat- 
ed and  intelligent  singing  elicited  from  a  large  cho- 
rus.  But  here,  as  at  the  recent  perfo.  mances  in 
London  of  Bach's  B  minor  '  Mass,'  under  the  able 
direction  of  Mr.  Otto  Goldsclmidt,  the  chorus 
mainly  consisted  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  superi- 
or education,  who  had  for  months  worked  conamore 
at  numerous  rehearsals.  Among  the  choruses  best 
given  at  Aachen  was  that  ending  with  '  Till  distant 
nations  catch  the  song,'  with  the  graphic  and  effec- 
tive reiteration  of  those  words,  as  if  the  Levite 
priest  were  endeavoring  to  burn  the  great  lesson 
into  the  memory  of  all  and  for  ever,  and  resolving 
that  the  Hymn  of  Praise  should  be  echoed  '  Through- 
out the  land,'  to  quote  the  opening  words  of  the 
glorious  fugue  for  eight  voices  which  shortly  after 
is  taken  upbvthechirusofIsraelit.es.  The  'Night- 
ingale chorus,'  always  so  finely  given  at  our  Han- 
del Festivals,  would  have  produced  a  greater  im- 
pression had  more  light  and  shade  been  infused  in- 
to the  vocal  part.  The  splendid  incense  chorus, 
'  From  the  censer,'  in  which  the  v;ords,  '  Happy, 
happy  Solomon,'  are  tossed  about  from  one  choir  to 
the  other  with  such  fine  antiphonal  eff'ect,  and  the 
melodious  little  five-part  chorus,  'From  the  East 
unto  the  West,'  were,  as  usual,  most  striking  choral 
items  in  the  second  part  of  the  work.  The  third 
act,  containing  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  and 
the  grand  chain  of  '  Passion  choruses,'  as  they  are 
known  in  England,  or,  as  in  Germany  they  are 
called,  *  Wechselgesiingen,'  could  not  produce  a 
very  deep  impression  on  an  English  listener  remem- 
bering their  unequalled  performance  under  Sir 
Michael  Costa  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1862,  1868, 
and  1871.  The  finest  of  them,  '  Draw  the  tear  from 
hopeless  love,'  which  is  seldom  sung  in  tune,  was  in 
that  respect  immaculate  at  Aachen,  but  the  sublime 
modulations  at 

'  Lengthen  out  the  solemn  air. 
Full  of  death  and  wild  despair,| 
seemed  to  need  the  support  of  additional  accompan- 
iments; and  the  introduction  of  theee  chords  in  the 
organ  part — evidently  to  aid  the  choral  intonation 
in  taking  a  difficult  '  discord  ' — after  the  word 
'  death,'  and  where  Handel  has  indicated  silence, 
marred  the  effect  of  one  of  the  greatest  things  in 
music. 

Two  of  the  five  principal  soloists  engaged  pos- 
sessed good  voices  and  sang  with  much  taste — 
namely,  Fr,-iulein  Kling  and  Herr  Pfeiffer.  The 
Berlin  contralto  often  recalled  the  style  and  raaj^ner 
of  Mine.  Joachim,  and  sang  well  in  oratorio.  But, 
with  these  exceptions,  the  solo  vocalists  were  un- 
worthy of  the  occasion — the  soprano,  tenor,  and 
barytone  being  much  below  par.  In  the  part  of 
Solomon,  which  Mine.  Sainton-Dolby  has  made  mem- 
orable, Friiulein  Kling  was  very  efficient,  and  her 
rendering  of '  What  though  I  trace  '  was  excellent, 
despite  some  slight  slips  as  to  time,  and  was  the 
one  redeeming  feature  in  the  solo  singing  in  the 
oratorio.  The  voice,  method,  and  intonation  of  the 
Viennese  barytone  are  alike  unfortunate,  and  neith- 
er he  nor  the  Berlin  tenor  seems  to  have  an  idea  of 
singing   Handel's  bravura  passages,   which,   being 
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iiioii  snjir  no  Ii.is  some  draninlic  power,  but  Ikt  in- 
tonation in  tlio  ii]»)K?r  part  of  her  voice  \h  uncertain, 
finrl  lier  mode  of  attaclcinj;^  hi^h  notes  i>;  iini-e- 
strained  and  inartistic.  In  fact,  the  li'~s  said  aViont 
the  snln'^,  esi>ecia]ly  in  Itie  oratorio,  the  better.  The 
Irtnpi  taki'n  iiy  the  conductor,  tiion2"h  sometiuics 
\(:\y  dilTerent  from  tlio^e  to  wliieh  En^^lish  h<^ar- 
crs  are  accnsitomed.  were  on  the  wliole  commenda- 
ble. The  brii^ht  and  charinini^  instrumental  intro- 
ducti(M)  to  the  tliird  act  was  taken  pn-^^t')  ratlier 
than  allej^ro,  which  made  its  resemblance  in  style 
and  in  key  to  tin-  ctverture  to  *  Acis  and  Galatea' 
id!  the  more  noticeable,  and  was  played  witli  llie 
utmost  brilliancv,  eliciting; pro]on2:ed  applause. 

This  first  festival  concert  cimnienced  at  Iialf- 
past  six  ft'elock,  and,  including:  a  pan-^e  of  nearly  an 
hour,  when  performers  and  audience  «( rolled  out  of 
Ihft  healed  room  into  the  ndjoinioGr  irarden  tV)r  a 
moonlin-ht  promenade  fit  fr?sco,  bastcil  more  tlian 
four  Iioin-'^. 

The  concert  on  Whit  Mondav.  the  second  dav. 
possessed,  as  lias  bi"i*n  aln-ady  hintccj,  much  inter- 
est. Without  a  symphnnv  bv  lieethoveii.  a  Rhen- 
ish festival  is  not  considererl  complete  unle-s,  in- 
deed, the  trreat  ma-iter  slionld  be  otherwi-^e  ade 
cpnitely  re|>resented  in  sdnie  lar<re  choral  work, 
liiit.  as  is  urL^'d  in  the  execlient  prefatorv  remarks 
in  the  festival  books,  if  tlie  latti-r  course  is  adopted, 
and  tlie  sympliony  is  one  of  tlie  mastei-])ieces  of  Mo- 
zart, Schubert,  or  Schumann,  a  return  is  oyer  made 
the  foUowiuL''  year  to  the  sulilime  '  Sinfonic-Tempcr 
reared  by  the  uu'-urpassable  master,  in  wliich  teni- 
])Ie  the  third,  tiftli.  seventh,  and  ninth  symphonies 
form  tlie  corner  pillars.  '  Aaclien  h.as  on  this  oeea- 
j-ion  seleeted  tlie  first  of  thi'se  corner  jiillars 
("  Eckpfeiler")  to  support  the  pfofrramme  of  tlie  sec- 
ond day.  and  doubts  rmt  that  the  "  r.ru(<'ii  "  will  kin- 
dle enthusiasm  in  ail  hearts,  and  attune  them  to 
thoroun-ii  enjoyruent.'  That  great  work  was  grand- 
ly ifiven. 

Schumann's  cantata,  'The  Siui^er's  Curse,' came 
next  in  the  pri>irramme.  The  text  is  modified  by 
Pohl  from  Uldand's  ballad,  aTid  tlie  c<unposition  was 
first  heard  at  t)ie  tiiirty-tifth  of  these  festivals  in 
1857.  As  2;enerally  in  (Jrei-k  ]»lnvs,  tiie  chorus  in 
this  work  is  a  mere  beholiier  or  li-.tener.  the  dram- 
nfis  pf'rsoinr,  or  S'.hiists,  bcinii'  unn^nallv  prini)iuent. 
The  sol.)  element  at.  this  year's  festival  beite.;  its 
weakest  feature,  th<e  rl*niee  nf  '  Dos  Siirii^er's  KlU(dj  ' 
was  not  ha]ipy.  Fraulein  Klins:,  as  tlte  '  Kr/.ahlor- 
in,'  f)r  narrator,  ami  Ilerr  PfeitTer.  as  the  Kin-jr,  left 
little  to  he  desired;  but  Uerren  Ernst  and  Wnllnof- 
er,  re^peclivelv  ri'pre~entin<;j  'the  old  harpist'  aiul 
'the  youth, '  were  seiueelv  more  etTuient  Ih.in  in 
sin^inu-  llandr-l's  mu--ii-  the  [u-evious  dav.  The  mu- 
sic introduced  by  Seiiumann  as  the  '  Provencid 
son£^,'  with  harp  olJtliijnto.  is  too  charniinij  to  es- 
cape a  re-demand,  with  which  Herr  Ernst  complied. 
The  last  clt<u-us.  ending: 

*  Versunken  utid  \'er:xf*?^'^n  ! 
r>as  ist  des  Saniiiers  Ehich  ^ ' 
is  Jhorouirldy  W(u-thv  of  the  eiuu])oser.  t-i  whn^e  ro- 
mantic and  poetii-al  mind  a  subject  so  Sehmuann- 
etfpie  as  I'iilaud's  balUd  cunfd  hardlv  fail  tosn-^irest 
music  conceived  in  a tliornui^hl  v  kindred  spirit.  But 
Bonie  of  the  wtn-k  is  so  diflieult  and  so  nnvoeal.  even 
^\'ere  it  undertaken  by  the  very  best  artisic^.  ns  to 
becfmie  intolerable  when  executed  bv  indifTerent  vo- 
calists ;  and  "The  Siiejier's  Curse"  is  thus  not  likely 
to  become  popidar.  Its  title,  ni;iv,  indeed,  have  a 
meanini;  U>y  tho«e  who  nndettnke  soine  of  its  solos 
which  may  not  have  been  foreseen  by  either  author 
or  composer. 

"  Men*lel-<ohn_s  briixht  and  i-harmin-j;  fnafr  to 
'  Loreley  '  fullnweti  in  excellent  coutra^^t,  and.  both 
as  a  Rhine  lej^end  and  the  work  of  one  who  did 
much  h>r  Rhine  festivals.  *vas  an  appi'opriate  selec- 
tion. The  clmrus  and  band  were  ihomuicldy  etK'^- 
lent.  Fraule'm  Ab^vsenhevni  received  nnboMn(h.'d 
ap])!ause  h^r  a  spirited  and  dramatic  rcadini^  of  the 
part  of  Leonorc.  despite  her  t(  mlr-ney  to  exa2;2;eratc 
and  to  siM2:ont  of  tune  in  hi^h  notes;  but  the  well 
kiKtwn  voice  of  Mile.  Tietjens.  who  so  often  and  so 
finely  takes  the  principal  sob),  was  much  missed  by 
Eni^iish  hearers.  Tlie  limited  space  of  the  "  Kur- 
haus  '  was  also  a  drawback:  and,  to  quote  one  in- 
stance, at  the  passai^e  *  Denn  der  Wind  und  der 
Sturm  sind  wihle  Oesseirn,'  the  n-use  was  tcrrilic. 
O'herwise,  all  went  well,  and  Mcndel-^solm's  music 
pains  very  considerably  by  bein:;  snui^:  \<\  the  charra- 
iuir  poetry  uf  (ieibel,  instead  of  to  a  translation. 

The  second  part  of  the   ^iroi^rimme  upened   with  , 
Weber's  ijlorimis  overture  to  'Eur\anllH''    taken   a; 
tritle  slower  than  usual,  after  which    BrahmV    '  Tri- 
unjplilied'     followed.       Written     to     cnmnieuiorate  ' 
the  German  victories  in  lt<7o-18Tl.  and  inscribed  to  i 


the  Efuperor.  this  important  work  was  i.Mven  by 
Ililler  at  tlie  Colotrne  fe-^tival  two  years  a;;o. 

On  the  tliird  day — Whit-Tne^day — the  so-called 
'artists'  concert'  was  odven.  This  irilerestiu'j;  addi- 
tion to  the  (iri!j:iual  two  days'  festival  was  introilueed 
hy  Mendelssohn  and  is  now  a  permanent  institution. 
On  this  occasion  the  soloists  are  bron;^ht  prominent- 
ly forward,  and  *jenerally  iijive  some  admirable  spec- 
imens of  '  Liedef*. '  stmc:  to  pianoforte  aecomjiani- 
ment.  The  proi^ramme  beiT'in  with  an  admirable 
overture  1)V  the  conductor,  in  which  Herr  Breununir 
proved  him-^elf  a  thoroiiiih  musician  of  the  schotjl 
of  Schumann.  Gade's  eharmini;  overture,  '  Nach- 
kliinije  von  Ossian,'  which  lias  been  heard  in  Eni;- 
land.  was  ona  of  the  most  interestincr  items  in  tlie 
Aaclien  proLrramme.  Solos  by  Gluck,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Weber.  Mendels^tdin.  Liszt,  and  Brahms 
were  contributed  by  the  principal  artists,  eacli  of 
tliem  leavin-r  the  jdatforru  covered  with  honor  and 
flowers.  The  celelirated  iiianistc.  Mine.  Annette 
Es-ipniT,  wiio  is  on  hor  way  to  I.r)ndon.  where  she 
liad  la^^t  year  so  <rreat  a  success,  ]>laved  Weber's 
Concertstiiek  with  the  orchestra,  and  (alone)  varia- 
tions by  Rameau,  Fantasiestiiek  ami  '  Traunieswir- 
ren  *  by  Schumann,  and  Ei-^zt's  crand  Etude  in  1> 
flat.  On  bein":  recnlh-d  .Mme.  Es^ipufT  )>I.iyed  an 
arranLnMuent.  of  the  minuet  and  tri»>  in  Mozart's  E 
fiat  Svm  phony,  but  the  enthu-ia-^tic  audience 
clieered  until  she  played  airain.  The  two  choruses 
which  had  taken  mrist  at  this  festival — the  '  Xi<;ht- 
iniT'de'  and  '  Braise  the  Lor<l.'  from  '  Sr)lom<m,' 
havinu:  been  repeated  bv  the  splendid  Rhenish  chor- 
isters, the  festival  of  lS7t>  came  to  an  emi  with  a 
well-merited  demon>;tr;ition  to  the  director.  Breun- 
unir. The  rain  came  down  in  torrents  as  the  audi- 
ence were  lea\iii:;  the  concert-room. 

The  Introdnclinn  of  an  origan  solo,  ns  nt  the 
Diisseldorf  fe-tival  of  ISi't!*,,  was  a  feature  of  special 
interest.  The  instnunent  lately  ere<'ted  by  Stal- 
huth,  of  Aachen,  was  worthily  iuaui^urated  by  a 
fine  performance  by  Brounui'ir.  ^^'lo  thus  appeared 
in  the  capacity  of  orij;arii-t,  as  widl  as  i-omposer  and 
conductor.  The  soft  sto])s  are  unusually  excellent  ; 
and  in  the  sec<tnci  movement  of  Mendelssohn's  Son- 
ata, Xo.  1,  tile  contrast  of  wood  and  uu'tal  was 
admirable.  But  in  the  first,  and  last  movements  the 
effect  was  not  i^ood,  the  louder  stops,  as  well  as  the 
balance  of  manuals  and  pedal  orijjan,  beini;  ijuitc 
unsatisfactory.  The  latter  portiim  contains  a  '  \Vl 
ft.  reed,'  and  is  altoirether  far  too  heavy  for  the 
manuals.  In  the  An '"'c  <»f  the  aonatii  the  roarimj;  of 
the  leviathan  '  Ixunbarde.'  and  the  undue  promi- 
nence throui^hout  of  the  bass  part  caused  eor.fusiou 
and  iudistiuctness.  The  examjdc  here  set  mi'j.ht  lie 
HiivHUlaireously  fulbiwed  at  our  fe^^tivals  this  yi-ar  at 
Biriuin'^ham  and  Bristol,  wdiece  errand  origans  are 
usually  silent  on  smdi  occasi->iis,  exceptiuir  in  ac- 
companiment.   


*  Savk  thk  Dlo  Sot: 
otic  soul  3ust  now  with  s 
which  conies  to  ns  on  all 
true  American,  can  lu-l] 


h!"     Xo  music  thrills  the  pntri- 

'O  much  iiower  as  this  appeal, 

iiles.     N"o  true  Itostnnian,  no 

iiiliiit;  to  it.     We  e;oi  alii 


nolhin;:;  in  The  w;iy  of  exhovtalion  or  of  .irtxumi 
which  h:»s  not  been  most  elonueutly  preseute*!  o\er  ami 
overa^ain.  But  ;nn(ire.r  the  in;inv  forms  of  the  appenl 
we  are  sinick  \Mth  the  foj-ce  of  the  followini;  sutjLM'stion 
ma<le  in  tin*  colnmns  of  tlie  Dnihj  <rl»hfi.  In  copymtr  it, 
we  t  lUe  the  lil)ertv  to  make  a  simple  rorret-tion  ;  The  (ier- 
ninn  Vallialla  is  just  out  <if  Il:iTi>ihon  (or  Uc;;cnshur;;), 
not  Muni<'h,  whieli  is  70  or  80  miles  away. 

[ii  Tlavaria,  Just  out  nf  Munich  on  a  swell  of  l.-vnil  over- 
lookin;:;  tlic  iH-aiitilnl  sul'iiilis  of  th:it  cily.  so  clevatCfl 
that  It  miy  be  seen  from  :ifar.  si  inls  the  Valhalla— the 
Hall  of  the  Iininni tals  -erected  liv  ilu'  Sr.ate  n  fnemorv 
of  its  ilhisiiions  de.id.  In  tlie  old  N'oise  niyth(»Ioiry  the 
Vallialla  is  the  II  dl  of  the  Iinmortiils,  where  ihnse  who 
have  marie  t^rcar  sai-vitiees  for  their  eonniiv  feast  with 
the^o'ls.  Tlie  lniil-lin;r  i-^  a  Ooric  c<iloniiadf  suiround- 
ins  three  sides  of  a  c|u;idranii;Ie.  Its  marlile  frreze  is 
ad'irned  witli  li'.riiresof  extjuisite  dertijrn  and  sculpture, 
reiire.sentintj:  rhc  aits,  sdenees.  )in.fes>iinii^  and  oecnpa- 
tirt.is  of  civdi/el  life,  wliile  lausred  in  niches  and  on 
pedestals  are  tlie  st.xtnes  of  thnse  who  in  war  and  in 
I>eace  have  inule  ihem^idves  illnstrions.  In  the  (cntte 
ol  the  qnadian;jle  stands  a  colossal  iMiuue  statue  sixty- 
one  feer  hi'.:li.  repiesentinjx  i;av:wia  their  proteetres. . 
In  her  riirht  haiidsh«'  I. olds  the  suonl  of  sMte,  and  in  lier 
left  the  ehiplet  whiidi  he  wi  1  wieath  around  ihe  brown 
of  those  woitliy  of  her  honor,  hi  tlie  Tnileries  and  at 
Versadles.  by  siaunry  and  itainiin;.:,  France  keeps  in 
remembranre  her  iKUiiued  dead.  Eii-.:land  also  has  her 
Valhalla— Westminster  Abbev— where  she  (uowns  licr 
sovereig:ns.  and  uheie,  when  liteV  titful  t'ever  isover.  she 
entombs  them,  where  by  martial  cenotaph  and  tablet  she 
ciMntuemmnrates  not  only  her  sovereij^ns,  but  ht-r  poets, 
statesmen  and  warriors 

Auieiiea  too  has  her  Valhalla,  the  one  place  above  all 
others  on  earth  where  men  have  act-omplished  jrreat 
things  for  the  human  race— civimr  a  mii:hiy  ii]>li;ilit  to 
human  freedom.  What  other  huiUliui;-  in  thewideworld 
is  so  idcntitied  with  Ih"  pmsTress  of  human  liberty  and 
the  equal  rii,dits  of  m.an  as  tlie  plncc  where  .Tames  Otis, 
.Samuel  Adams,  .Tolm  Adims.  John  Hancock  ami  their 
(•■•mpatricts  withstand  kiu^j^lv  jireroL'trive  and  ministf- 
rial  pi  iviiese-tlie  (Hd  South?  AVeie  Westminster  Abbey 
to  he  burned  or  uverthidun  by  an  earthqnake  the  whole 
world  would  lament  its  dcsiriieiion.  If  in  some  civil 
<;ommoiiun  or  forLij^n  invasion  the  tid-  oE  battle  were  to 


surire  around  it  and  it  were  to  become  a  ruin,  a  wail  of 
sorrow  would  be  heard  from  every'land.  Were  a  London 
nioti  in  a  moment  of  frenzy  to  levil  it  with  the  ground 
there  would  be  a  univer^^aroutbrnst  of  indiiruation. 

Tint  worse  than  sneli  a  calnmitv  is  the  prosjipciive  fate 
of  the  Old  t-'onth,  unh'ss  a  nnired  ctToit  is  put  forili  to 
R.ivc  It.  Aineri<'as  Hall  of  the  Immortals  knorUed  olT 
to  the  liitrhest  bidder!  Is  there  a  ei:i7i-n  of  Boston,  of 
Ma^^sa(■hnsL■tts  of  the  Uuiteii  States,  whose  cheek  does 
not  mantle  witli  shame  and  indi'„MiatiOM  at  tlie  thoU'jrht? 
Harvard  ami  Yale  and  all  the  eolli-[rps  of  the  I.ind  are 
(T'etiiit;  memorial  lialls  in  hnnrn-  nf  those  who  laiil  down 
then*  lives  for  their  e.mnirv,  and  vet  we  have  jiermitled 
the  am-tionecr  to  knock  dtiwn  to  the  hitrlest  hidtler  the 
editiee  f<irever  •■onsecrated  to  the  advancement  of  the 
human  race  bv  the  undying  patriotism  of  those  who 
established  the  nation. 

Fellow  lilizens,  the  Old  South  must  stand!  The  city 
or  the  State  must  assume  lis  control,  and  preserve  it  for- 
ever as  Ameiica's  Hall  of  Xhf  Immortals.  If  Ilav.aria 
can  erect  a  temple  in  honor  of  her  illustrious  dead,  if 
Knt^land  j^nards  with  revereuti;d  eare  the  spot  wliereshe 
commeuiorates  departed  worth  if  Harvard  and  Yale 
ran  rear  splemlid  edihees  in  honor  of  tliose  who  have 
done  h  .nor  to  their  Alma  Maier.  sh.ill  Iloston-shall 
,M  issaehusetts  be  so  de  td  ti>  all  noble  sentiment,  -o  mer- 
cenary, as  to  permit  th-  Old  South  to  he  eairied  :iwav 
piei-emeal  as  so  mueh  rnbbisli  ?  Nc^  er  !  it  must  stand. 
Art  must,  beautify  it.  \Vithin  its  halhoved  w.ilN  let  the 
eni:;ies  in  marble  of  Otis,  Mivliew,  tin*  .Vdamses,  Frank- 
lin. H-ineo.k,  Warren,  Uevere,  Preseott,  pomeioy,  I.in- 
C()lu,  Ward.  SVebsier.  WiNi.n,  Sumner,  .-Vntlrew,  Ever- 
ett, and  the  ]on;x  list  of  li.-r  iluisirioii-t  dead  be  placed. 
I..ef  cemitapli  ami  taldet  e<imnieinorate  their  virtues.  So 
shall  wt"  make  the  ediliee,  eonsi'eraK'd  by  piaver  and 
)iraisc,  by  elofnu'iiee  and  heroic  aetion.  forever  an  inspi- 
ration— the  one  place  abov4*  all  oiliers  trloriou-.  in  tha 
land.  Ch.\iu,i:s  (.'aui.lton  Coffin. 


Music  in  Philadelphia. 

PiiiLAPEMMiiA.  .ItrsK  27.  ISTC.  The  garden  concerts 
of  the  Thomas  orchestra  are  becoming:  umre  and  more 
]n)pular,  and  are  cowdeil  niirhtly  The  proLrr.-iinmesar(^ 
somewhat  li'.rhter  in  their  cdiaiacter  than  those  usually 
^iven  by  Mr.  rhoinris,  .\s  yet.no  scdo  attiaetions  be- 
voiul  those  beloniriiiLr  to  the  oreliestia  have  appeared ; 
but  quite  a  mimb<-r  of  eminent  pianists  are  expi'cteil  to 
appear  rbiriir;  the  M'.isi.u  amontr  wtioin  mav  be  men- 
tioned Miss  .lnli;t  Kiv.-  an<l  ."Mr.  S,  K    Mills. 

OFFKNnArii,  Anf.i:  .\.sd  Oi'F.itA  Bocffi:. 

Opera  houlTe  is  a  sui-jeet  that  a  dis'-reet  ci  itie  would 
rather  shun.  If  he  h.is  any  rej^ard  for  his  conscience 
and  for  the  publie  morals  or  the  public  taste,  he  cannot 
W(dl  commend  it  To  e»mdetiin  it.  is  not  otilv  to  pro- 
nouuee  the  publie  ia--te  all  \\  run-.:  and  ilie  public  moral.s 
no  belter  than  they  should  be,  but  sniri^ests  an  assump 
tion  r)f  snperi<ir  virtue,  tow  ird  whieh,  wlieu  exhibited  in 
new-paper  ciitiidsm.  a  seotliiiij:  public  is  somehow  .-qit 
to  t.ike  an  a'lirude  of  seeptiei-m.  Opera  boiifFe  is  not 
an  isolated  phenouunrv.i.  Ii  is  \>uV  one  mrinif  station  of 
a  spirit  that  just  now  pi-rvades  the  art  r>f  Coulineutul 
Europe  ami  is  shown  in  painting  and  scnlpiiire  and  lil- 
er.iinre  no  less  tlion  in  music  aTui  the  drama.  Take  the 
works  of  (he  fashionable  l-'ienc  h  jiainter.  or  mon*  espec- 
ially The  pietures  of  the  Spaid-li-Itali  in  seliool  whi«di 
our  rieli  amateurs  imiiort  at  smh  fabuhuts  priecs  it  is 
nothiii;.:;  but  open  I'oulFe  on  canvas.  Amo-o-m  old 
neui  in  f.uitastieal  attiie  leering:  at  immodest  j;irls  loii- 
eriufr  in  p.ilace  -xaiik'ns.  setiiii!:;  traps  for  wealth  a-.d 
station,  court  ji-sters  making;  s])ort  of  di^njlaries,  \sh:it- 
ever  the  subjeei,  the  picture  has  uothin;x  ii,  jt,  bntreek- 
less  laut;hter  or  a  cvuical  sneer.  Tiie  spirit  of  ofiera 
bcmtTe  is  deeper  than  its  indeeeney.  It  is  not  so  nm<di 
that  vice  trmiuphs  over  virtue,  as'that  there  is  no  sm  h 
thimr  as  virtiu'.  Honor  and  earnestness,  love  and  duty, 
purity,  siiu-erilv  and  the  rest— all  these  are  the  silliest 
abstracti<uis.  anil  life  but  a  prodiirions  joke  .\  L'cnera- 
tion  apo  all  this  would  have  been  incomprehensible  jo 
Aineri(?ans,  to  whom  life  h.id  alw.avH  been  very  real  ami 
earnest,  but  later  ye:0's  h.ive  ma<le  a  ehauire"— we  have 
seen  so  mneli  o|iera  >iouMV' in  our  own  alfairs— the  ro-^m-s 
in  prosperity,  the  incapablcs  in  pouer.  the  flash  and 
Clitter  ancl  rinse]  everywhere,  that  we  have  h-arnerl  to 
laiiirh  at  it  -of  course  the  license  that  [roes  with  this 
leads  to  liecntinusiiess.;  .lutl  yet  ue  will  do  the  t;o)d  pefi- 
plc  who  crow^led  the  ArehStrec-t  Theatre  last  evrnint; 
the  justice  to  say  that  we  dot  believe  tint  in.oiy  of  them  ' 
understood  the  iiasliness  of  the  play.  They  s.iw  Aiiuf^-e 
looking  as  fresh  and  mischievoits  as  e\er  in  her  youth, 
sin^iui;  and  ehatteriuir  as  irailv  as  a  ^irl ;  thev  saw  the 
irrepressible  Freuehman  lau;rhin;:  and  struftnLTUpon  the 
statue  in  the  utmost  jrood  humor  with  himself  .and  every- 
body.  They  saw  a  wliide  paity  in  sliort  ap|tareiillv  en- 
joyinjr  themselves  to  the  utmost,  sin-;in:;  the  jo'lliesr 
tMll^•s.  and  thou::h  they  did  not.  umlerstanii  one  sintrle 
word  of  it.  they  Iau;;hed  at  it  heaiiily  and  cheered  the 
C'mn>oser  who  created  all  this -nastiness.— It  is  of  very 
little  use  ti>  tell  the  jieoplp  that  the  play  is  indecent,  the 
mMsi<;  tritlin^r  and  the  whole  ihintr  uuuorihy  of  an  ear- 
ir  St.  sober  minded  community,  lie  virtuous  and  jou 
will  be  laujrhed  at,  is  the  imiito'of  opera  boulTe. 
Tut"  Ml'sical  Coxcufss. 

The  frrand  operatic  concer's  piven  at  the  Academy  nf 
Miisii-  by  .'Nil.  .tames  W.  .Moriissey.  as  I  predicted  in'niv 
hT^t  letter,  were  a  irreat  success.  *The  lar^-e  A<-adcmy  o'f 
Music  was  crowded  each  even tnjr,  and  on  Satnrdav  nitrlit 
one  thousand  chairs  were  i)laced  upon  the.-ta;:e,  and  the 
aisles  tilled  wirh  camp  stools,  yet  Imndreds  were  turned 
away  unable  to  juirchase  standing:  rrjom  even.  .Mi^-s 
Cary  received  quite  an  ovation  on  lier  appearance.  She 
was  in  splendid  voice  and  sauj;  matrmlicentlv.  rcceivin;; 
turn  dtuous  encores;  she  is  so  well  known  to  both  vour 
readers  and  yourself,  that  it  is  only  neeessarv  for  nie  to 
rei  ord  her  sucitess.  She  appeared  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday eveninjxs.  Miss  Kell<)tr<:  was  alsoenihusiasticallv 
recr'iveil  and  sanp;  w"ll  as  she  alwavs  floes.  Hut  to  me,  she 
is  as  cold  as  a  marble  statue;  her  voice  lacks  that  pathos, 
or  that  almo-l  indehtiable  somethin^r,  that  many  term 
soul,  and  when  brou;.;ht  into  idoso  comp.niiou-.iiij)  with 
an  artist  like  Miss  Cary.  her  cold,  unsvmiiathetic  vocali- 
zation is  very  noliceaoie.  She  san;;  .Monday  and  Wednes- 
day eveninjc.  Mrs.  Zelda  Se-uin,  alwavs'a  jxre.il  favor- 
ite here,  never  sung;  sc»  well  as  on  .Mondav  evening;  she 
was  called  time  after  time  to  the  stage.    She  is  a  pains- 
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taUin;,  t.horouplily  coiiscientimis  artist.  Her  enort*  and 
snccCHS  worn  iii)t  so  iiinrkcil,  on  Wiulnesday  cvcnin;;. 
Slic  sani;  Monday  anil  \VotlnP9rlay  evenings.  Mile.  C.ei-- 
vantes  is  a  very  pleasant  yonnglaily  of  sixteen  summers, 
Harpist  to  HI.  H.  Dom  I'edro;  dresses  nliiffnifleent- 
ly,  wears  a  nuniiier  of  medals;  but,  in  ail  Uimliiess,  I 
cannotsay  very  mncdi  inlier  prai.seas  an  artist;  perhaps 
in  time  slie  may  make  a  performer;  at  present  her  ]ier- 
fnrmani'e  is  not  above  medio.-rity.  Mr.  .Joseph  While, 
the  Cuhan  violinist,  made  a  hit  villi  the  andienee;  h  s 
tone  is  pure  and  sweet,  tint  not  powerful ;  he  h.as  a  lieau- 
tiful  terhniiinc  and  eousideralile  execution  ;  luitlielaeks 
hre.adth  of  coneejition  anil  depth  of  .sentiment.  Signer 
ISriguoli  has  seen  his  palmiest  d.ays,  hut  knows  it  not. 
He  still  clings  to  his  old  loves:  "Cinno  into  the  garden, 
Maud,"  and  "  lJoo:l  hyo.  Sweet  heart,  good  bye,"  etc. 
The  audience  treatedhim  very  kindly,  eneoring  all  his 
liumlier.s,  more  1  suspect  on  aeionntof  what  he  haslieon 
than  for  what  he  is  now.  Mr.  Remmertz  has  a  magnifi- 
cent voice,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  his  upper  tones 
which  sound  throaty.  Sig.  Ferranti  is  also  growing  old, 
anil  his  voice  h.as  lost  much  of  its  freshness;  yet  he  was 
recalled  five  times.  He  appeared  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing only.  Miss.fulia  Rive'  and  Mr,  S.B.  Mills  were  down 
on  the  programme  for  a  duet  the  first  evening,  but  the 
lady  having  jnst  arisen  from  a  sick  l>ed  and  not  know- 
ing that  she  had  beeu  advertised,  refused  to  appear  on 
account  of  her  extreme  weaknes.s.  Mr.  Mills  i>l.ayed  a 
little  Barcarolle  of  his  own  instead.  On  Wednesday 
evening  the  you  g  lady  under  a  tremendous  pressure 
w.as  induced  to  play  the  Faust  Waltz,— The  effect  of 
her  recent  illness  was  very  apparent  in  her  looks,  but 
was  not  so  noticeable  in  hej  performance.  Mr,  Mills 
played  one  of  his  own  compositions  [a  Barcarole]  and 
the  tenth  Rhapsodic  by  Li-zt,  [the  programme  called  it 
the  Spring  Song].  Mr.  Mills  i.layed  Monday  and  Wed- 
nesday, On  Saturday  evening  Mr,  William  Sherwood 
made  his  Philadelphia  dihut,  his  numbers  were : 

[n].  "  A  Capriccio  of  his  own. 

[h].  Oi'tave  study  by  Kullak. 
His  selections  and  place  in  the  programme  were  both 
unfortunate,  being  the  last  but  one  in  a  programme  of 
fifteen  numbers.  Mr,  Sherwood  is  a  thorough  artist, 
having  great  power,  delicacy,  expression  and  fire,  with 
a  fanly  good  technique.  You  certainly  will  hear  a  good 
accountof  him  in  the  future,  notwithstanding  his  suc- 
cess here  was  not  very  marked. 

Miss  Julia  Rivi*  was  the  recipient  of  a  handsome  eora- 
pliment  from  His  Imperial  Highness  Dom  Pedro  on  Sat- 
urday evening.  Her  performance  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing had  fatigued  her  greatly  and  she  had  notified  the 
management  that  it  would  be  impossible  tor  her  to  ap- 
pear ;  but  the  Bmperor  having  sent  a  request  to  Mr.  Mor- 
risey  to  have  Miss  Riv(5  play  the  Second  Ehapsodie  by 
Liszt,  after  mnch  persuasion  she  consented  to  do  so. 
Her  performance  on  this  occasion  was  like  a  wonderful 
revelation.  It  was  a  surprise  and  delight  to  the  whole 
house,  and  was  rendered  beyond  all  criticism.  Her 
beautiful  touch,  the  limpid  quality  of  her  tone,  and  the 
dazzling  brilliancy  of  her  execution,  the  fire  and  p.as- 
sionate  abandon,  which  she  infuses  into  her  perform- 
ance, delicate  and  intelligent  phrasing,  power,  depth 
and  breadth  of  contrast,  I  have  never  heard  surpassed 
by  any  artist  on  or  of!  the  stage.  At  the  conclusion  of 
her  performance  the  Emperor  and  suite  arose  and  ap- 
plauded heartily,  and  Miss  Riv^  was  most  enthusiasti- 
cally recalled,  hut  on  accountof  her  extreme  fatigue  on- 
ly bowed  her  acknowdedgments.  She  was  engaged  for 
six  months  at  the  Ceutenni,al  to  give  recitals  in  the  La- 
dies' pavilion  on  the  Centennial  grounds  and  for  a  series 
of  recitals  to  be  given  at  the  Hall  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  but  on  account  of  her  health  she 
has  been  compelled  to  cancel  both  engagements. 
Rf.ception  to  Miss  Caiiv. 
On  Wednesd,ay  evening  after  the  concert,  the  Messrs, 
Decker  Brothers  g.ave  Miss  Cary  a  reception  .at  their 
Centennial  residence.  Among  the  distinguished  people 
present  were:  Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Mrs.  Zelda 
Scgnin,  Miss  Julia  Rivi?,  Mrs,  and  Mile  Cervantes,  Sig, 
Brignoli,  Sig.  Ferranti,  Mr.  Joseph  White,  Geo.  N.  Col- 
by, Mr.  Behrens.  Mr.  Remmertz,  S.  B.  Mills,  Wm.  Sher- 
wood, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levassor,  Mrs.  Parry,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walker,  representatives  of  the  Press,  etc.,  etc.  A  most 
enjoyable  reception  it  was,  and  one  of  the  most  bril- 
li;mt  of  the  season.  Your  correspondent  desires  to  pub- 
licly thank  Mr.  Charles  A.  Decker  and  Mr.  James  M. 
Uorrissey  for  their  kindness  on  the  above  occasion. 

C.H. 


Wagnerian  Flotsam  and  Jetsam. 

The  Bayreiithrr  Correxpoiuleii.-:  lias  publislied  tlie 
full  •■  cast  "  of  the  Tetralogical-Triloiry  to  be  ]ier- 
fiirnied  at  Bayreuth  next  Aujjusl.  The  following- 
are  the   names    of  the  artists,  the   places  tlicj'   liail 


from,  anil  the  eViarneters  tliey  sustain  :  Herr  Nie- 
mann (nerlirO,  .Sieirniiinil  ;  Ifcrr  Belz  (BiTlinV  Wo- 
<lnn  ;  Herr  Flill  (Seliweriii),  Alliericli;  ITerr  Ijncrer 
(Ruyveulli),  Siesfrictl  anil  Froli  ;  Herr  Oura  (Tjfip- 
sic)i  fiunllier;  ITerr  SeIilos--er  (Miinicli\  Mime; 
Herr  Vnt-l  (Mnnicli).  Lo-c  ;  TTei-rKanl  (Il.inibiir;;), 
TTan-en  ;  ITerr  lleiclieiiberT  (Slclten).  Fafner  ;  Tlcrr 
Filers  (robiirir),  Fa=oll  ;  Herr  Nieriii"  (l)arinstailt). 
Hiiniliie,':  Herr  Elmblad  (T'.crliii),  Dniiner ;  Ma.l, 
Frieib-icli-Materna  (Vienna).  Urunliilile ;  Millie. 
Selieffzky  (Muiiicli).  Sie-ilimTe  ;  Mail,  Griin  (Cobnrg), 
FricUa.  a  Nome;  Mail,  .laiile  (T)armstnrlt),  Wul- 
traiite,  Fnla,  a  Nome;  AtaiJ,  Jacliinann  \Va;rner 
(Berlin).  Scliwertleile,  a  Nome;  Millie,  A\^■ckl•rlin 
(Municli),  Oiitrune  ;  Mad.  Reielier-Kinilerriiann 
(Miinicli).  T{ossweisse;  Millie.  Lilli  T^eliniann  (Ber- 
lin), ITelmwiire,  Woijlinile ;  Millie.  Marie  Ijeliniann 
(Berlin).  Orlinile.  Wel!<runrle  ;  Millie.  Kanpt  (Kas- 
sel),  nei-liilile;  Millie,  Ammnun  (Vienna),  ,Sie(rrnne  ; 
Md'Ie.  Laininert  (Bei-lini,  rJrinimcarde.  Flossliilde. 

Tlie  Berliner  Frcnuhnhlull,  in  one  of  its  recent 
numbers,  snys  :  — 

•'  The  \famiiing  Council  of  the  great  Bayreuth  joint- 
sto-^Ic  siiei'idition,  tr'idiu"'  under  the  stvie  an  1  title  of 
'Rii-'hnrd  W^irner  -ind  AVife.'  hive  beirun  issuing  their 
eiTtiiicntes  of  niusical-fiitnre  letritim'it'on  in  the  sh:iiie 
of  cnrdfi  for  the  giand  g-^neral  four  dn\'s'  meeting,  at 
which,  fill  tunately,  onlv  the  shire-hidders  wdl  have 
Sf^ata.  Let  n-,;  boi>e  th'it  the  '^in're'v  niav  e  in  good  voice. 
TheThree-Hundied-Ma'k-r  .rdsfor'heBivrmit.h  Sfa"e- 
Festivnl-P'ay,  lastine- from  tlie  13"h  to  the  l(!'h  Aiu^ust 
— tlioce  cards  which  are  thi^  nnattiinable  object  of  the 
yearnings  of  so  ni  ny  amon-^-  '  Rich 'rd  Wi-rni'r's  less 
wealthv  adherents'— were  distributed  and  dispatched  a 
few  days  ago.  To  day  we  Irive  received  the  cards  for 
the  gentlemen  i^ho  report  for  ihe  press,  each  renor'er 
having  four  diffeient  cards  of  four  different  colors:  yet- 
low  grev.  blue,  and  red.  There  are  full  directions  on 
each  eird,  statintr  for  what  dav  of  the  Stage-Festival- 
Phv,  T)er  RivQ  tier  Niffehnnqen,  and  for  what  seat  it  is 
a  vail  aide  and  through  wliicii  door  of  the  Sta^e-Fcstival- 
Pliv-Hon"e  its  bearer  has  to  pass.  Furthermore,  not 
onlv  is  the  commencement  of  the  performnnee-  general- 
Iv  marked  uv»on  the  cards,  but  the  beginnniir  of  each 
separate  net,  nameh':  Siin-'ay  the  l.^th  August,  as  pre- 
paratorv  evening  Rheinqohl,  i\tf\vi^  p.m  ;  Mondav,  the 
14th  .August,  as  first  day  WnlkHre,  1st  Act  at  four 
o'clock  p.m  ,  2nd  Act  at  six  o'clock  p.m  .  3rd  Act  at  eight 
o'clock  )i  m.;  Tuesdav,  tlir  l.Sth  ,\n£rnst,  .is  second  dav, 
f^iedfrieff,  1st  Aft  at  four  o'clock  p  m  ,  2'id  Aci  at  six 
o'clo'-k  p  m  ,  3rd  .\ct  at  eierht  o'clock  p  ra.;  Wednesday, 
the  16th  .^ilgnst,  as  third  dnv,  G''tler'J'^mmeruv(j  Ist  .Act 
at  four  o'idock  p.m..  2nd  Act  at  half-past  six  o'clock 
li.ni  .  3rd  Act  at  h.-vlf-past  eight  o'clock  pin  ;  so  on  the 
whole,  there  will  he  ten  act«,  oecupving  nt  lea^t  fifteen 
hnuis  As  tli*^  reailer  mav,  however  perceive,  from  the 
distribution  of  the  time,  the  persons  having  aught  to  do 
with  the  /?/n'7  are  allowed,  after  each  act,  a  tolerably 
lontr  iiaiise— to  recover  from  the  tre;it,  and  to  partike  of 
creature  comforts — as  a  coupon,  that  can  be  torn  off  each 
card  entitles  the  bearer  to  vi*it  theltefreshnient  Depart- 
ment free  of  cost.  One  thine  is  certain— the  treat  will 
be  .a  verv  fatiirning  treat,  and  we  trust  tint  the  musical 
battle-field  will  have  a  properly-organi7e'l  sanitarv  stalT, 
as  well  ns  evervtbing  else.  Professor  PoUirzer,  who,  as 
one  of  Warner's  most  enthusiastic  admirers,  is  certain 
to  he  in  B.ayreidh.  mav,  nerh-ips  be  induced,  in  the  in- 
terest of  art,  to  nndcrtike  t'^e  direction  of  ihe  ear-am- 
bulance and  the  mending  of  broken  tymjiana," 

The  visitors  "  of  importance  "  who  niav  with  cer- 
tainty be  expected  to  be  present  during-  the  t^rand- 
National-Festival-Staire-Plav-Perforniances  will  in- 
clude, aceordino:  to  the  officiallv-inspired  Bmirenlher 
Ceirrcfiponetenz  already  nientirmed.  Sig,  Francesco 
Liicca,  music-]mblisher,  of  Mil;in.  Donna  Laura  di 
Minijhetti,  of  I?ome,  Mad,  Maria  Miicbannoff.  of 
AVarsnw,  the  GraniT  Duchess  Hidena  of  Russia,  the 
Khedive  of  Eg-ypt,  the  Emperor  of  (Terninny.  and 
the  Baroness  von  Selileinitz,  of  Berlin.  The  late 
Sultan,  also,  figured  in  the  list.  Tlie  name  of  his 
successor  does  not  appear  there  ;  tins  must  of  course 
be  due  to  an  accidental  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
printer. 

Curious  anecdotes  arc  related  coneernins:  the  ap- 
plications for  free  admissions,  of  which  there  are  to 
be  two  hundred.  The  number  of  n|iplicants  who 
base  their  request  for  a  pass  tipon  their  boundless 
admiration  for  Herr  R,  Wasner  and  all  his  works  is 
not  simply  legion,  but  legions.  Their  letters,  how- 
ever, are  mostly  consigned  to  the  waste-pa]>er  bas- 
ket. But  some  of  the  iietitioncrs  are  more  know- 
ing, and.  in  consequence,  more  successful.  Thus, 
one  person,  writinij  from  Vienna,  proved  with 
mathematical  accuracy  that  he  had  a  right  to  claim 
a  free  pass,  and  that  the  composer  was  bound  to 
send  him  one.  His  line  of  reasoning-  ran  somewhat 
to  this  effect.  He  had  heard  Tnnnluiiher  60  times. 
This,  at  60  kreutzers  a  time,  makes  ,"56  florins.  He 
had  attended  .'>4  performances  of  LnliettQriu  ;  49  of 
Der  Flicgeiule  .-  and  6  of  Hiemi.  He  had  also  piur- 
cliased  all  Wagner's  book's  and  scores.  In  tins 
way  he  showed  that  tlie  sums  Wagner  had  cost  him 
would,  if  collected  and  invested,  have  produced  ev- 
ery year  at  least  enough  to  j-iurclmse  a  seat  at  the 
Grand-National-Festival-  Slage-  Play-  Performances, 
His  argument  was  n|)parcntlv  irrefiitable,  fiir  he 
obtained  his  free  admission. — LonJ.  Musiail  World, 
Ji  ne  IT. 


DESCRIPTI-VE   LIST  OF   THE 
L-A.TEST        IVETJSIC 
PultlialKMl  lir  Olivrr  l»it»on  &  Co. 


-K-<«K-H- 


Vooali  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Song.of  the  Foi-ge.     D6.  4.  d  to  d.     (B.as.s 

Staff.)  FMon.  .30 

"  Then  strike,  hoys,  strike,  keep  time  with  me, 
While  work  and  song  go  eheerily," 
A  fine  rolling,  manly  song  for  Bass  voice. 

Dear  Home  of  my  C'liil'lhood.     D.  .'3.  d  to  F. 

Aht.  .30 
"  That  sunlit  old  dwelling," 
One  more  flrst-i  lass  "  Song  of  Home," 

Little  Bud  of  Loveliness.     .Song  .ind  T'lio. 

C.  3.  c  to  F.  Vanks.  30 

"Put  your  arms  around  ine  tight, 
Ki^s  me  just  once  moie  tonight." 
A  charming  '-  home"  song. 

One  sweet  sunny  F.ice.     Song  and  Clio.     G. 

3.  d  to  F.  ■  Dunks.  3-5 

"  Some  dear  loving  heart,  always  true." 
A  ricli  and  varied  melody. 

lie  would  not  say  "  good-night."     Song  and 
C'lio.     C.  3.  d  to  F.  Pralt.  30 

"  Although  I  loved  him  .all  the  wdiile." 
A  very  pretty  musical  description  of  a  lover's 
"  tiff." 

Just  where  the  Brook  winds.     F.  3.  c  to  F. 

AU.  30 
"  Do  you  remember,  in  days  of  vore, 
When  life  was  but  a  sum'mer  time  of  glee,'' 
The   refrain,  "just  where  the   brook  winds" 
comes  in  frequently.    An  elegant  song,  and  may 
be  sung  as  a  duet,  if  one  pleases. 

Half  Confessions.     '  I  will  not  tell,  hut  you 

may  guess."     F.  o.  d  to  b.     Sturmeck.  40 
'-  Who  it  is  I  met  at  eve, 
With  winsome  face  and  simple  dress," 
As  will  be  seen,  it  requires  a  high  soprano  voice. 
Will  be  a  vei-y  effective  concert  song. 

Speed  the  Plow.      Song  of  the  Gianger.s. 

Song  and  Chorus.     G.  2.  d  to  F.    Merton.  30 
"  Then  speed  the  plow,  the  mighty  plow, 
And  bless  our  homes  so  dear," 
An  easy  going,  spirited  song  for  the  farmers. 

Instrcmental, 
Gov.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes'  Grand  March. 

With  Portrait.     E.     2.  Mack.  40 

The  flue  portrait  on  the  title  will  he  valued  as 
a  fair  presentment  of  the  features  of  the  distin- 
guished candid.ate.    The  music  is  decidedly  good. 

Forest  Scenes.     (Complete).        Schumann.  1.50 
Already  noticed  in  the  [9]  separate  numbers,    A 
fine  classic  collection. 

Susinetta  Waltz.        F.     2.  Shepherd.  30 

Vei-y  prettj'  and  easy. 

La  Creole  Galop.  D.     3.  Aronson.  40 

A  neat  arrangement  from  OlYenhach's  opera. 

Fun  in  a  Fog.     Galop  BriUante.     F.    3. 

Knight.   35 
Doubtless  this  brilliant  dance  would  create  as 
muih  "  fun  "  as  any  other.     But  don't  dance  out 
in  the  fog.    Unhealthy. 

Merry  Thought.       Capiicietto.     Ed.      4. 

Ju  lex  de  Sivrai.  50 

The  "  merry  "  idea  is  admirably  carried  out,  the 
piece  being  full  of  lightness  and  grace. 


Minnie  Waltzes. 


3//,s.v  Draper.  60 


Three  fine  waltzes,  with  the  customary  prelude 
and  coda. 

One  Hundred  Tears  ago.     Reverie.     C.  4. 

Mack.   40 
Full  of  rich  harmonies,  and  rather  bright  than 
*'  pensive,''  as  the  Uiime  "  reverie  "  might  sug- 
gest. 

Petite  Marie.     (Little  Bride)  Waltzes.     3. 

Aronson.  GO 
Pretty  waltzes  from  Offenbach's  opera. 


ABiinEvi.vTioNs.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  I  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Bft,  etc.  A  larire  Roiiian  letter  marks  the  lowest  ,and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  be- 
low- or  .above  the  stall'.  Thus:  ••  C.  .i.  c  to  E"  means 
"  Key  of  C.  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter,  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 


O  H  O  I  a  E     C3- E  D^^  s 


F  It  o  3vr 


"Must   IV e   then  meet   as   Straii^ej-s," 

J.    It.   Thomas  .     .40 

A  charminf;  ballad — perfect  in  every  respect.  It  is  written  in 
the  best  stylt-  of  tills  favorite  writer  whoso  sonfjs  are  househoM 
words.  Its  title-pa^;e  is  adorned  with  an  elegant  litliof;rapli,  taken 
from  Millais' famous  iiicture,  "  Yes  or  No."  The  beautiful  fjirlisli 
face  of  the  frontispiece  will  arrest  your  attention;  the  tender,  llow- 
ing  melody  will  capture  your  heart.  The  sonf;  has  won  a  speedy 
success,  and  is  bound  to  become  one  of  the  i^rcat  songs  of  the  time. 
Soprano  or  tenor  in  A  Hat;  alto  ur  baritone,  in  F. 


Golden    Hour's," 


J.    R.    TiiOM.\.s 


40 


Another  new  song  by  Mr.  Thomas.  The  sentiment  is  bright 
and  happy,  and  the  musical  settinf;  very  attractive.  Tlie  tith;  car- 
ries a  line  litliORrapbic  likeness  of  Mr.  Thomas  which  will  be 
highly  treasured  by  bis  countless  admirers. 


Let    Mo    Dream    again," 

AuTiiLii  Sullivan 


40 


"  One  of  a  thousand."  A  thoroughly  good  sour,  worthy  of  the 
reputation  of  the  author  of  "  IIukIi  thee,  my  baby,"  "Little  Maid 
of  Arcadee,"  "  Looking  Back,"  itc  iVrc.  (Alto  or  baritone  in  key 
of  C,  soprano  or  tenor  in  key  of  K  liat. ) 


Brown  eyes  has  that  Little  Maiden," 


Geo.   L.    Osgood 


35 


A  bright,  joyous  little  song,  merry  and  winsome.  As  an  encore 
BOng  it  is  exceedingly  effective.  Alto  or  baritone  in  A,  soi^rano  or 
tenor  in  C. 

"  One    Hundred    Years    Ago, 

Ei>.  E.  Kick.  .     .    10 

"  We  fought  and  fell,  and  ages  tell  thr  story  which  you  know, 
Of  bow  the  sun  of  glory  rose  one  hundred  years  ago." 

A  rousing  Centennial  song  which  will  bo  in  gre.at  demand. 

"/  Hear  the  Banjo  Plajj,"  H-  r.  Dakks  .    .  3o 
"Katie,   the  Rose  of  Ivilda^'e,"    "  •    •  ""^o 

"Angels  Whisper  Sweet  Good  Xight," 

II.  r.  Banks  .     .  40 

Three  new  songs  by  Mr.  Danks,  in  different  styles,  but  showing 
the  remarkable  veisatihty  of  this  well  known  writer.  The  first  is  in 
the  "  Log  (.'abin  "  style  ,  the  second  is  a  charming  Irish  ballad  ;  and 
the  third  is  a  song  of  the  day.  like  the  s.ime  author's  ".Silver 
Threads,'  "  Little  Darling,"  "Little  Bright  Eyes,"  dx.  All  bid  fair 
to  bo  popular,  and  can  be  heartily  recommended. 

"My    Sailor   Boy,"  Ciia.s.  E.  Pi:att  .    .  oo 

"Blow  gently,  fresh'ning  gales,  Good  angels  hover  round." 

A  fine  inspiring  song  liy  the  author  of  "Golden  Locks  are  sil- 
ver now,"  "Spring  gentle  Spring,"  Waltz,  i^c. 


IHSWMUME^TAIis 


Bed    Cross   March, ' 


G.  D.  WiLsoK 


PRICE 

.  75 


A  bright,  thrilling  march,  full  of  firo  and  spirit,  which  will  ho 
welcomed  by  the  lovers  of  brilliant  ]iiano-lorte  music.  It  is  of 
heavier  calibre  than  the  previous  compositions  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
"Shepherd  Boy,"  "  Xiglit  in  .June,  "  "  Memory,"  itc,  but  is  noway 
inferior.  It  is  embellished  with  a  maj;ui(icent  title  in  colors,  and 
will,  with  Mr.  Tliomas'  song  .above  .nentioned,  bo  disi>Iayed  .at  (lie 
Centennial  Exhibition  iu  I'biladelphia.  as  thebest  priMluct  of  Aineii- 
can  skill  in  lithographic  titles.  The  March  is  dedicated  to  "My 
Brother  Sir  Knights  of  Washington  Commaudery  No.  33,  K.  T." 


WlL-SON    .       .    f.C 
.Summer   Idyls." 


Mack 


"Pride    of   our    Home,"    G.  D. 

A  nocturne  for  piano,  in  the    style   of  the  " 
It  is  graceful,  effective,  and  of  incdiuin  difficulty, 

Ccn tcnn ial    March, " 
Memorial    MarcJi," 

Two  new  marches  by  this  f.amons  march  writ<>r,  wlioso  "Grant's 
Mar(di."  .and '•  Xellie  Grant's  ^Vedding  March"  have  run  through 
nnmberless  editions.  The  above  are  in  Mr.  Mack's  haiipicst  vein, 
and  are  besides  of  value,  as  they  contain  superb  views  of  tho 
Exposition  Buildings. 


50 


50 


Bella    Waltz," 


(r.  Lamothe 


50 


.V   delightful,    fascinating  waltz,  not    diflicult,    but  extremely 
pleasing   ami    melodious.         It    sets    all    hearers  dancing,  and  is 
jiiano  i>iece. 


also  a  cbarniin" 


FOFULAB   SOXGS   OF  THE   DAY. 

■'  Pnt  ffly  LilllB  Slioes  away,"  c  k.  pratt  (Lithograph)  4o 
"  Sweet  Dreams  of  Cliliood,"  s.  t.  wairK  >•  40 
"  I  want  to  see  Mamma  once  more,"  charley  ross  (Lnh.)  4o 
"  Wtiat  tlie  Canille  told  was  Trne,"  (Ans.  to  popular  song)  35 


Pnll  down  tk  Blind,"  jicCakthy  .  .  30 

If  I  only  knew  her  Name,"  ^'-  n.  brock^ay  (Picture)  4o 
Toniffly  make  room  for  your  Annlie,"  (Lithogr.aph)  .  .  4o 


OPTJEI^ISIiEID       B-^ 


W  S  €&, 


*f 


Boston, 


CHAS.    H.    DITSON    &    CO., 

711  BRO-VDWAY,  K.  Y. 


LYON    &.    HEALY, 

CUICAGO. 


e 


J.    E.    DITSON    &   CO., 

[Successors  tt.    LF.EiS;  WaLIvKB.J 

rHIL;U3ELPmA. 


-FOR- 


Musical    Societies, 


Choirs,    Singing    Schools, 
Academies,    &c.,    &c. 


Sabbath    Schools, 


Oratorio  of  Joshua, 

HV    IlANDKL. 

Trice  in  Cloth,  $1.25 ;  i'oards,  $1. ;  Paper,  80  cents ;  with  liberal 
discinint  to  .Societies  for  quantities. 

For  some  strange  reason,  tills  line  Or.atorio,  equal  in  power  to 
many  otiieis,  has  been  almost  unknown  to  American  singers.  Its 
recent  reinlition  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston  was  a 
snccess,  anil  it  will,  no  doubt,  now  take  its  place  among  the  classical 
works  in  constant  practice. 

People's     Chorus     Book, 

For  Conve  tions,  Societies,  &  Classes. 

■.     .  Price  $1.     Per  Dozen,  i?9. 

An  admirable  selection  of  the  best  Glees  and  Part  Songs.  In 
glancing  over  the  pages,  one  is  tempted  to  pronounce  it  "  the  best " 
Glee  Book.  That,  however,  is  too  much  to  assert,  but  it  certainly 
is  "  as  good  as  the  best"  of  previous  publications.  Among  the 
attractive  titles  may  be  mentioned  "You  stole  my  Love,"  "The 
Owls,"  "Chosen  One,"  "  Bellry  Tower,"  "  Silent  Night,"  "Thy 
praises.  Autumn,"  and  "When  AlIen-a-Dale  went  a  hunting." 
Smart,  Sullivan,  Pinsuti,  Maclarren,  Barnby,  Gade,  and  Leslie  are 
a  portion  ot  the  composers.     The  Music  is  for  mixed  voices. 

IN    PRESS. 

Emerson's  Chorus  Book, 

By    L.  O.  Emerson. 

Price,  St. 25.  Per  Dozen,  $12.00. 

This  collection,  prepared  with  Mr.  Emerson's  unrivalled  tact 

and   taste,  will  at  once  commend  itself  to  chorus   singers.     The 

pieces  are  .about  evenly    divided  in  character,   being  about  half 

Sacred  and  half  Seculai'. 

Contents  of  Emerson's  Chorus  Book : 

MIGHTY  JEHOVAH,  Chorus,  with  Baritone  Solo Bdlini. 

INFLAMMATUS,  with  Soprano  Solo Hossini. 

THE  GOD  OF  ISRAEL,  Grand  Chorus liotmini. 

O   FATHER,   BY  WHOSE  ALMIGHTY  POWER.     From 

the  Oratorio  of  Judas  Maccabeus Handel. 

O,  FOR  THE  WINGS  OF  A  DOVE,  with  Soprano So!o.il/e»-?<(ssoAn. 

O,  MAGNIFY  THE  LORD  WITH  ME.   Duet  lor  Soprano  and 

Alto IVm.  Carter. 

GOD'S  MERCY  IS  ON  THEM  THAT  FEAR  HIM.    Chorus 

wiih  Duet Wm.  Carter. 

GLORIA,  from  Farmer's  Mass  in  B6 

O,  PRAISE    THE    MIGHTY  GOD.     Chorus    with  Soprano 

Solo L.  O.  i.'mcrsun. 

COME,    YE    BLESSED    CHILDREN.      Quartet  for  female 

voices Ememon. 

THE  DAY  IS  PAST  AND  OVER.     Hymn Emerson. 

AWAKE,  THE  NIGHT  IS  BEAMING.  Solo,  Duet  and 
Choi  us,  from  the  Opera  of  "  Elit.ire  D'Aniore." 

BLOW,  BLOW,  THOU  WINTER  WIND.     Glee It  J.  Stevens. 

WHEN  BOB  IN  REDBREAST.      Choi  us.     From  the  Opera 

"  The  Scarlet  Letter." L.  H.  Sotithard. 

THE  SEA  H  ATH  1  IS  PEARLS.    Four  part  Song Pinsuti. 

FAIRY  SONt.i.      Chorus  (Jlee Aynes  Zimmerman. 

THE  RAINY  DAY.     Four  part  Song Ememon. 

HAST  THOU  LEFT  THY  BLUE  COURSE.    ii\ee..L.H.  Southard. 

BRIGHTLY'  THE  MORNING.  From  the  Opera.  "  Kury- 
anthe."  Arranged  by  L.  H.  Southard,  with  Solo  for  So- 
prano   Von   Weber. 

GALKS  ARE  BLOWING.     Chorus Emerson. 

HIE  THEE  SHALLOP.  Male  Quaitet  and  Chorus  with  So- 
prano Solo Kuel.-en. 

CROWNED  WITH  THE  TEMPEST "  Ernani." 

SLEEl'  WELL Bradbun/. 

ANVIL  CHORUS "  Trovalure." 

FLOW'RETS  CLOSE  AT  EVE,  MY  LOVE Abt. 

STAR  OF  DESCENDING  NIG HT Enier.-:on. 

EVENING Sullivan. 


The  Salutation. 


New  Book  of  Sacred  Music,  by  L.  O.  Emehson.    Price  $12  per 
Dozen.     SLSS  per  single  copy. 

"  Snbitnris,"  pays  the  collegian  in  commencing  his  well 
conned  Latin  oration.  I'rof.  Emerson  has  for  some  years  united  his 
labors  with  tli<ise  of  a  distinguished  Western  compiler.  The  result 
was  undoubledly  good,  but  he  now  ajipears  alone,  with  a  sense  of 
greater  freedom  and  ease,  and  the  present  Salutatory  ushers  in  a 
new  and  doubtless  succesoful  erir. 

The  SALUTATION  is  a  book  of  about  .3.50  pages.  Beginning, 
as  one  naturally  does,  at  the  end,  and  allowing  the  leaves  to  slip 
through  the  fingers,  we  first  notice  a  dozen  pages  packed  with  the 
alw.iys  indispens.able  congregational  tunes.  Next,  we  pause  a  mo- 
ment to  hum  over  the  few  beautiful  chants.  Next,  in  b.ackward  order, 
we  come  to  a  mass  of  new  and  choice  Anthems  Hymn  Anthems, 
Motets,  Sentences  and  the  like,  a  very  rich  collection,  that  will  be 
eagerly  sought  after  by  those  needing  new  opening  anthems  or 
"  Voluutar.es."  Then  we  begin  to  encounter  the  last  Psalm  Tunes, 
whose  varied  metres  always  render  them  favorites  with  new  singers, 
and  then  a  multitude  of  Common,  Short  and  Long  metres,  many 
of  which  are  destined  to  be  the  special  favorites  of  choirs.  Still 
retrograding,  we  come  to  the  easy  new  glees  and  four-pan  sones 
intended  for  Singing  Classes.  These  are  all  attractive  and  fresh. 
The  whole  book  commences  with  50  pages  of  the  "Rudiments," 
which  arc  clear  and  sufficiently  comprehensive. 

This  is  a  meagre  synopsis  of  a  fine  book,  which  is  expected  to 
repeat  the  successes  of  the  "  Harpof  Judab,"  "Choral  Tribute,"  and 
other  works  of  the  same  author.  .    -  .    , 


11^  m.Ess. 


THE   EasrcoK.E. 


By    L.  O.  Emeusox. 


Especially    prepared    for    Singing    Classes. 
Price  75  cents. 

The  Encore  is  intended  as  a  successor  to  the  "Song  Monarch," 
Emerson's  "Singing  School."  and  other  books  of  that  character. 
It  is  intended  to  contain  all  the  material,  ot  all  needed  variety,  that 
is  needed  to  instruct  and  entertain  a  singing  cUiss. 


IN    PRESS. 

Male  Voice  Glee  Book. 

By  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

This  will  be  a  fresh,  new  compilation  of  pieces,  in  general  not 
long  nor  difficult;  of  interesting  character;  in  laet,  quite  within 
the  reach  of  ordinary  singers. 


Good  News! 


A  Charming  New  Sabbath  School  Song  Book,  by  R.  M.  McIntosh. 
Price  35  cents. 

The  title  is  a  singularly  pretty  one  for  a  singularly  pretty  book. 
Put  together  by  some  of  the  best  talent  in  its  line,  it  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  most  popular  books  now  pubhshed.  Try  the 
effect  of  the  neat  title  on  your  Sabbath  School. 


The    Whippoorwill 


I 


School  Song  Book.  By  W.    O.   Perkins. 

Price  50  cts. 
This  collection  of  cheerful  songs  is  by  the  author  of  the  Goi-den 
Robin,  which  book  will  find  a  worthy  successor  in  this  new  and 
(sure  to  be)  favorite  songster. 


Any  book  sent  by  mail,  post-free,  for  retail  price. 


OLIVER  DlTSONi  &  CO., 

liOSTOX. 


PUBLISHED     BY 
CHAS.  H.  DITSONl  &  CO.,  LYON  &  HEALY, 


711  BI!<.I.A.DWAY,  X.  Y. 


CHICAGO. 


J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[Sucoesj^ors  to  L[:e&  Walker,] 
PHILADELrHIA, 
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Dwight's   Jourkal    of   Music, 

Published  every  other  Saturday 

451  Washin^on  St..  Boston,   Mass. 

JOHN      S,      D  WIGHT,      EDITOR. 


e^TERMS.— If  mailed  or  railed  for,  $2  00  per  nnnum; 
delivprcd  by  carriers.  SS.ftO.     Puynient  in  advanci-*. 

Advertisements  will  be  inBcrted  at  the  following  rates: 
One  Insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  BubBequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  8.  SPOONER,  PRINTER.  17  PROVINCE  PT. 


The  puh80ril>er  apnoiince.s  that  his  Music  8ehool,  in 
connection  with  Maplewootl  Institute  for  yoiintr  lailies,  in 
Pittsfield.  will  open  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  ISth,  with  a  board 
of  Professors,  Teachers  and  I.ectnrers.  of  reeot^nized 
ability  and  reputation.  The  eoiir.se  of  study  includes  all 
li-anches  of  musical  theory,  history  and  practice.  Terms 
;noder:Ue.  Special  attention  paid,  and  special  raies 
offered,  to  those  who  desire  to  become  teachers.  For  par- 
ticulars, circulars,  etc.,  address  until  June  lOtli, 

BENJ.  C.  BLODGETT.  Principal, 

Pittsiield,  Mass. 
After  ibis  time,  until  date  of  opening  tif  the  sftiool, 
916-Gra  Rev.  C.  U.  Speau,  Prin.  Maplewood  Inst. 

MR.  JOHN  ORTH.  recently  returned  from  Europe 
after  five  years  study  with  the  best  Mu.stcrs— /,/«(, 
KuUak,  lfl>est,'Z>eppe,  and  others,  will  receive  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  uii  the  Piano. 

Mr.  Oith  can  be  seen  Mondays  and  Tburs;d.ays  at 
Boston  Conservatory.  Address  ditto,  or  at  resilience,  33 
Warren  Avenue.  905— 6m 

MRS.    FLORA.     E.     BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [782 — ly 

g^  W.  FOSTER.  Conductor  and  Vocdist.  will  resume 
VT»  Le8^onR  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875,  at690  WashinKlon 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  .'Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock.  898-1  y. 


G.     W.     DUDLEY, 

Teacher  of   Slnghig    and    Voice   Building, 

(Dr.  H.   R.  Streeter^s  Method)  Room  No.   3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Building,  154  Tremont  St, 

[797^] 

MRS.  JENNY  KEMPTON, 

VOCALIST   AND   TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Dirson  &  Co.         !"98 


^003  Mews! 

A  Beautiful  Title  for  a  charming  Sabbath 
School  Song  book.  One  cannot  turn  over  its 
leaves  without  being  impressed  with  the  taste 
and  tact  of  the  compiler,  whose  selectiou  of  the 
pretty  title  is  quite  in  unison  with  that  of  unus- 
ually taking  hymns  and  tunes. 

Compiled  by  H.  M.  Mcl.\ri).«ii.  A  portion  of 
the  music  was  prepared  by  the  able  hand  of  Dr. 
A.  Urooks  Everett,  (lately  deceased)  and  the 
poetry,  in  part,  is  provided  by  Mrs.  M.  R.  C. 
Slade,  in  part  by  Rev.  Jos.  11.  Martin,  and  the 
rest  by  writers  of  acknowledged  talent. 

Price  of  GOOD  NEWS,  3.)  cts. 

OLiyER    IDITSOIT    &c    CO., 

BOSTON. 


WANTED.— Situation  in  a  Peminarv  for  two  young 
ladies,  one  as  te.iclier  of  Pianoforte,  the  other 
of  Vocal  Culture.      If  desired,  other  bmnches  can   he 
taught. 
Address,  A  &  8.  T.,  West  Chatham,  Mass.  918-2t 

THE    NEW    ENGLAND 

§mml  pusial  ^w^titwU 

KMI'I.OYING 

EIGIUTEEX     Eiai.\E.lfX     TEACIIEHS 

AKI> 

ElETEES     FinMT-CE..lS8     ECCXURER^, 

HOI.D.S    ITS    NICXT    SKSSIUX    AT 

EAST   GREENWICH,   E.  I., 

a  delightful  summer  resort,  from 

JXJL'y    aO,    TO    -A-TJOXJSX    17- 

For  circulars  of  this  Insiiiution,  The  New  England 

Musical  Bureau,  and  The  CoIk*i;e  of    Music  of    Boston 

University,  address 

E.     TOURJ^.E. 

911  JA/.s/c  Hall,   Bosfoyt. 

ATTEND     THE 


Tins  Siinnner  at 

FREDONIA,    N.  Y. 

This  Institute  begins  July  6lli.  ISTfi.  and  contiuucs  four 
weeks,  under  thu  direction'uf  the  foilowinj; 

FACULTY. 

H.R.  PALMER,     i    L.O.EMERSON, 

Of  New  York.  j  Of  lio^ton,  .Mas.i. 

WM.  LUDLEN,     '    C,  A.  HAVENS, 

Of  Savannah,  O a.  of  Chicago,  111. 

Tuition  mis. 
For  Circulars  and  otlier  particular.';,  adtlress 

H.  11.  Palmer,  Principal, 

Care  C.  11.  Ditson  &  Co  711  Ilroachvay,  K.Y. 

91J-019. 


New  EnElaM  CiinserYatory  of  Mflsic, 


^1 


*  A    *r        piiy^j  foi"  9''  hours  iiistnHtion  with  the  ablest 

*  0»  teachers,    t^cnd  for  circulars. 

E.    TOURJEE, 
904-ly.  Music  Hall,  Boston. 

The  BitUTiTiojf. 

A  Collection  of  Music  for  the   use   of  Choirs, 

Conventions,  Singing ^'chools.  etc.   By  L. 

U.  EMtiHSO.N.    Price  per  doz.  $Il!. 

Fur  a  single  copy,  ^l.oS. 

This  book,  when  examined  and  tested,  will 
furnish  its  own  recommendation,  and  the  admi- 
rers of  Mr.  Emkbson's  music,  (and  they  are 
numbered  by  thousands),  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  work  planned  .and  compiled  by  his  own 
unaided  effort.  It  contains,  besides  the  usual 
Singing  School  course,  a  tine  collection  of  easy 
glees  or  four  part  songs  for  the  practice  of  cliis- 
scs,  a  great  variety  of  new  Jletrical  Tunes,  and 
a  large  number  of  new  Anthems,  Motets.  .Sen- 
tences and  Chants.  With  the  exception  of  a 
dozen  pages,  tilled  with  the  indispensable  "  con- 
gregational tunes,"  the  whole  work  is  fresh  and 
new  in  character. 

I'UBLI.SHKD    BY 

OLIVER,    IDIXSOU    <Sc    CO. 

BOSTON. 


|lfui  §lmk  iox  iutij. 


VOCAL. 

Centennial  ITymn.     Whittier, — Paine.     Arr. 

for  Male  voices.     Ki-y  of  F.  30 

If  in  thy  Heart  1  bear  a  Part.  D.    3.  d  to  g. 

Abt.  30 
Letter  from  Cousin  Mary  to  Cousin  Fred.  G. 

•-'.  d  to  E.  Lecocq.  .30 

New  Year's  Chimes.  C.  .3.  dtoF.  Wrinlitrm.  .30 
Norah's  Message.  G.  3.  d  to  E.  liei'iedict.  35 
Gentle  Zepliyr.     (Placido  Zefliretto).     F.  3. 

d  to  F.  GloKcr.  30 

The  Kiss  of  a  Little  Child.     C.  2.  c  to  I). 

lluUah.  30 
Sing,  little  Bird.     A  minor.    4.     c  to  F. 

Kicliberg.  30 
Keeping  Stej)  together.         March  for  Reform 

Clubs.   Solo  and  Clio.  A.  2.  E  to  F.  Locke.  30 
Mizpah.     C  major  .and  minor.     4.  b  to  E. 

liarri.  40 
A  Centennial  PTight.  Hh.  3.  F  to  f.  Lydimj.  30 
Our  Banner  of  Glory.     Solo  ami  Cho.     A. 

3.  E  to  F.  Becker.  .30 

The  Village  Church.  Efc.  3.  d  to  F.  Nation.  3.5 
Farther  On.         G.     2.  d  to  F.  Hijihjes.  30 

MyCliiiiner.     (.Ma  Charinantc).      'Eh.    4. 

d  to  F.  Millard.  50 

XuHtruiuental. 

Centennial  G.ilop.    C.  2.  Snlnn.  40 

Centennial  Waltzes.     3.  Flh-ge.  75 

Martha  Washington  Waltzes.  3.  Aronxun.  75 
Martha  Washington  March.  Mack.  ,50 

Wash  nglon's  (Old)         "         Cr.  •>.  40 

Washington's  (New)  "  V,h.  3.  Aromon.  tiO 
Horticultural  March.  A.  2.  Mack.  50 

Macliiiiery  "  (;.  2.  "      50 

Brazilian  (or  Dom  Pedro)  March.      C.    2. 

Maylalh.  40 
Memorial    March.  C.  2.        Mark.  50 

Agricultural     "  D.  2.  "   '  ,50 

Centennial        "  E')   3.  "      50 

Centennial  Polka.         F.  3.  V.nuwfihler.  40 

Menuet.     From  Lachner.  B  minor  and 

miyor.  5.  I'l-raho.  60 

Petite  Marie.     (Little  Bride).     Lanciers.     :}. 

Aroiin'm.  40 
Stray  Sunbeam.         F.     3.  Vloy.  35 

Princess  Wunderhold.        4  hands.     C.    '.^. 

liiehl.  75 
Three  Pieces  for  Piano.     (Schelble).     C.  3. 

Peraho.  50 
Oxen  Waltz.     For  Comet  and  Piano.     D.  3. 

Jlranills.  35 
Rose  of  Ca.stile.  Galop.  3.  C.  Kniyht.  35 
Golden  Grains.        For  Piano  or  Organ. 

Winner,  ea.  30 

No.  1.     Air  Castle  Mazurka.        U6.    2. 

"     2.     Clas.s-room  March.  H(.    2. 

"     3.     Post-Chaise  Galop.  C.   ?. 

"    4.     Wheat  Sheaf  Polka.        F.  2. 

Books. 

GOOD    NEWS.        Sabbath  School  Song  Book, 

by  R.  M.  McLntosu.     Price  35  cts  in 

boards.     3u  cts  paper. 

This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Sunday  School 

pingers,  and  its  contributors  have  evidently  exerted 

their  1/est  talent. 

UXISOX  MASS  IX  F.  By  Theodore  vox 
LA  Hache.  Price  SI. .50. 
This  "celebrated"  ni.ass  uuites  simjilicitv  with 
ereat  variety.  One  person  or  a  hundred  can  sine  it. 
Either  Soprano.  Alto,  Tenor  or  Bass  can  sinj;  it 
through.  But  it's  best  effect,  of  course,  is  with  alter- 
nating pans  and  chorus. 

Ml'ric  bv  Mail. —Music  is  sent  by  mall,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  Iraction  iln-rcof, 
about  two  ccius  fur  an  ordinary  piece  of  muf>ic.  I'ersoUM 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  savinij  of  lime  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  'Books  can  also  be  sent  bt 
double  these  rates. 


DWIGIIT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

>VRE      3Sd:.A.TCI3:31.ESS- 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

n<>chrr  ItrotlMTo'  <iiran<I,  Nqoare,  and 
H|irl;;-bt  l*iaik4>H  are  the  Vft-st  made  iii  the  couiuiy. 
Thrv  take  the  leail  "f  all  tiist-elass  iiistniments.  heiiig 
umi'valleii  iu  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfeciiou  of  mechau- 
ism  in  every  detail. 

i^Bil  for  IlluAtratpd  Catalograe. 

PKICES    RBASOHABLE. 
909-ly  TERMS    EASY. 


J.  M.  ARMSTRONG, 
MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

Sheet  Music,  Music  Book,  Music,  for  Periodicals, 
leaflets.  Music  Titles.  Etc. 

N.  E.  Cor.  Cheatnut  and  Fifth  Streets, 

i>iiii..\i>|':lpiiia. 


I 


J.   E.   DITSON  &  OO., 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

X.EE     <5c     -W7--A.X.K:EE,, 

922    CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 


The  Encore. 

Wtisic  teachers  whose  spcciTlty  is  the  teaching; 
of  f^ingiiis  Classe.s,  and  wh.>  have  not  charge  ot 
choirs,  have  expie.-sed  a  piefeieiice  fur  books 
containing  on  Instinctive  C'ouis-',  with  abund- 
ance of  Exercises,  simple  Songs  in  one.  two, 
thiee  or  foui  parts.  Glees,  etc.,  and  a  little  Sacred 
Music.  In  shoit,  they  wish  and  need  just  what 
is  to  be  used  in  Singing  School,  and  make  no 
direct  preparation  for  singing  in  church. 

For  the  accommodation  of  such  teachers, 
PiTSON  it  Co.  have  successively  issued  Mr. 
Emerson's  "Singing  School,"  and  the  "Song 
M'>NAUCH,"  and  now  provide,  for  the  same  luir- 
pose,  "THE  ENCORE,"  compiled  by  L.  O. 
EMKiiSON.  It  will  lie  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
above  named  books,  and  will  be  widely  Uaed. 
Price  to  be  7.i  cts.  per  copy. 


B-2-  jonisr  ''jv.  iva;ooK,E. 


PniCG      $1.33. 


While  there  is  no  question  of  the  value  of  the 
great  Encyclopedia,  which  is  a  standard  work, 
there  seemed  to  be  ntcded  a  smaller,  more  con- 
cise and  less  expensive  work,  fitted  for  more 
general  distribution.  The  "  Dictionary"  very 
completely  supplies  this  want.  It  contains  brief 
but  sufiicient  notices  of  at  least  idOO  noted  sing- 
ers, players  antl  composers,  al'  o  descript  oils  of 
musical  ipstruments,  definitions  in  musical  ihe- 
o.y.  and  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  of  interesting 
musical  information.  There  i-;  also  ix  table  of 
musical  terms,  and  a  very  compkte  list  of  all  the 
niusi(  al  woiks  iJtiblisln  d  in  tlie  United  States, 
the  first  date  of  is»ue  being  A.D.  Iti4ti. 


PARIS,  1861.    TIEIA,  1873. 
SANTIAGO,  1875. 


SANTIAG3,  1875. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co. 

Be<r  to  .announce  that  at  the  recent  World's  Ex- 
hibitio-is  at  Samiago,  Chili,  they  were  s>g:iin 
awar'!ed  the  first  medal  lor  best  Cabinet  or  Pal- 
lor Organs. 

EASY    PAYMENTS. 

Organs  sold  for  cash  ;  or  for  monthly  or  quar- 
te-ly  l^a,^ments;  or  rented  until  lent  pays  for 
the  oigau. 

CATALOGUES 

and  Circulars,  with  fn'l  particulars  free.  Afldre.ss 
MASON  A  H.XMI.I.V  OliO.AN'  ().,  l-4Tremont 
Street,  liOSTON  ;  2.5  Union  Square.  NEW  VOKK ; 
or  SO  and  82  Adams  Street,  CHlCAliO. 
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For  Centennial  uses,  Ditson  &  Co.   provide  a 
great  vanity  of  music,  vocal  and  instiuratntal. 
The  book  especially  adapted  to  the  year  is 

CENTENNIAL  COLLECTION 


na] 


f>s= 


'QM^B 


All  the  prominent  Nationnl  Ponps,  in  an  fleEantrolIec- 
tioii,  well  b;iriuoiiiz(Ml,  anfl  wi  h  piano  (or  orj^an)  ncconi- 
paniinent.  Every  Aineric;ui  nee<t?i  a  copy  of  surli  a  Jmok 
as  this,  and  itie  feon  s  are  the  be>t  of  all  cjonga  fur  use  iu 
this  Ceuieuiiial  year. 

Contents  : 


Kel'er's  American  Hymn. 
H;iil  Columbia. 
t*far  Spanuled  Banner. 
Our  Fl:ip:  in  theie. 
Red,  While  and  Blue. 
Yankee  D  >odle. 
To  tliee,  O  Country. 
Columbia  the  Gem. 
W.iKh  on  the  Khme, 
K;uheilanrl.  [fleimnn.] 
WeininfT of  th»^  Greeu. 
8t.  Patiick'ft  Juty. 
Russian  Narn>nal  Hymn. 


God  save  the  Queen, 

Rule  Itntratiia. 

R..ast  Beef  of  Old  England. 

M.n  of  Harlech    ["Welch]. 

J'artant  pour  Syrie. 

Maiseilles  Hymn. 

G  Tibaldi  Hymn. 

Kin-;  Oscar.  [[Swedish.] 

<  ampbell'sarf  Comiu'. 

Bince's  .\ddiesn. 

Kin^- Christian.  1  Danish], 

yp:iuish  National  Hymu. 

Au-,tnau         **  "" 


Price  in  lluth,  75  cts  ;  Boards,  50  cts ;  Paper,  40  cts. 
In  Sheet  Music  they  offt^r: 

CENTENNIAL  KYMN 

as  sunt;  at  the  Open  ng  Ceremonies  in  Philadel- 
phia. Words  by  Whittier.  Mlihic  by  J.  K.  Paine. 
In  4  parts,  for  Mixed  Voices.  Piice  in  Sheet 
Music  form,  3u  cts.  (In  Octavo  form  for  Chorus- 
es, 10  cts).  No  celebration  this  ye.arwill  be  com- 
plete without  the  singing  of  this  magnificent 
Hymn. 

Centennial,  Machinery,  Hf"'tic"ltural,  IVJemo- 
rial,  and  Agricubural  IVJarchi  s,  each  .^u  cts; 
W'ishington's  O'f'  (-40  cts)  and  New  (tiO  cts) 
(Vla-chts,  M  irtlia  Washini;ton's  \^altz  (7.5  cts; 
and  IVlanh,  (."lOcts).  Grand  March,  by  Down- 
ing, (tiocts).  Ccu'ei'iial  Vyaltzesby  Fiiece  (75 
cts),  and  Cube's  Medly  of  |\atioiial  fi^hs  (75 
cis);  all  have  t<ijliitdid  Illustrainl  Tlthn  !  aud 
the  best  of  music. 

Mailed,  post-free,  for  above  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


The  X  Piaro  Taboret, 


Pati^nted  April  4ih,  ]871. 

Manufactured  by  L.  Pcstawka  &  Co. 

Pactory  at  OsljorB's  Planing  Mill,  State  St., 
Carrbric^geport,    Mass. 

For  Sa|p  by  all  FlrHt-<  \us%  Piasoforte  and  Fontitar* 
lleulers 

'■  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  tllP  hf!*t  rver  ofTi-ri-d  to  th** 
pnblie.  STKINWAT  &  l^O.NS,  NfW  ■y..rk.  ' 

'■  :\Ir.  Poplawfea's  AdjtistnT.lp  Tiibord  if  .t  lo>,g  felt  wi-rt 
STii'pii.d.    Wc  coiisi<J.-T  it  111.-  brst  of  the  tiiid. 

898-ly  O.  DiTSoN  K  CU  ,  BuMun,  Mass." 

CHAS.  H    DiTSON,       OLIVER  DITSCN.       JOHN  C    HAYNES. 

Chas,  H.  Ditsok  &  Co. 

(Successors  lo  Mason  Bfos.  and  FirtVi,  Son  &  C».) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

AND   DEALERS  5N 

SAeet  iGSic,  isiiic  Eocis, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDrSE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

EDW.     SC  HUBERT  II     &     CO. 

IMPO.  JERS  AND  FUBLISKERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  2.3  UNION  SQUAKE, 

NEW   YOKK.  [795 

LYON     &     II  E  A  L  Y  , 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail   Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music   Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Shiet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instrumtnts,  <  tc,  is  the  largest  and  most 
compute  in  the  Noith  West.  Our  coniitction 
with  Messis.  <).  Ditson  it  Co.,  enables  ustolui- 
nish  their  publicatioiiS  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  P'iies. 

£^^ln  addition  to  the  publications  ot  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Lo.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
u.;  Music  and  N  usic  Hi  oks  published  in  Amtri- 
ca,  together  with  a  choice  stock  oi  Foreign 
Music.  1794 — 3m 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

Trice  in  Boards.  $2.50.    In  CIo«h,  $3.00. 
Clotli,  Fine  Gill  for  Presents,  $4.00. 

The  latest  book  of  Di'son  &  Co's  Come  \'rsi- 
CAL  LniKAiiy,  and  does  no i  sufftr  in  comparison 
with  any  other.  A  largr  nunilitr  of  extra  good 
song.--  have,  durng  the  l.T.-t  year  or  two.  come 
into  popular  notice  .'Hid  ippi oval.  The  best  of 
tlitse.  With  a  half  dozm  ot  classics,  (omiitid  in 
other  books)   foim  this  Cist-class  loi  ection. 

There  are  about  75  sonj^s.  Pages  lull  sheet 
music  size. 


|0untiil  0f 


Whole  N'o.  920. 
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The  National  Centennial  Ode. 

PUILADELPniA,  JULY    4,    ISTG. 

BY   BATARD  TAYLOR. 

I.— 1. 

Pnn  of  the  staMv  Dny, 
L'^t  Asia  in  o  tlio  Bh^dow  rlrift. 
Lf^t  Eti-opp  hask  in  tliy  lipfiipd  ray, 
And  over  the  Rcverinjx  ocean  lift 
A  Itrovv  of  [iroader  spleni'-or  I 
Oivp  lifflit  to  the  eacer  eve^ 
Of  the  Tv.iri'I  that  waits  to  hehoM  thee  rise: 
Tiie  {rI:»iliiP^B  of  mornintr  len<l  her, 
With  the  triumph  of  noon  ntteii'i  her, 
And  tlie  jieaee  of  the  ve'^per  skies  I 
For  Id!  she  ronietli  now 
With  hopr  on  the  lii>  ami  piiih-  o-i  the  brow, 
Strfinc'T,  an'l  denrer,  and  f:iirer. 
To  mnite  on  the  love  we  hear  lier,— 
To  live,  as  we  drennied  her  and  sont^Iit  her, 

Liberty's  litest  d.TUjrhter! 
tn  the  clefs  of  the  r-M-ks,  in  'he  secret  places, 

We  found  her  tr.T'es; 
On  the  hills  in  the  cra-^h  of  woods  that  fall, 
We  hoard  her  call ; 
Wh<^n  the    ines  of  bntlle  broke. 
We  srtw  her  face  in  the  fiery  smoke; 
Through  toil,  and  aneuish,"anci  desolation. 

We  fnl'owed,  and  found  her 
Witli  the  crace  rtf  a  virsin  Nation 
As  a  s'ti'red  zone  around  her! 
AVliO  shall  rejoice 
Witii  a  riiihteiuis  voice, 
Far-heard  tliroutrh  the  aees.  if  not  she? 
For  the  menace  is  duinh  that  detled  her, 

TliP  doubt  \<  dend  tl)at  denied  her. 
And  she  stands  acknowledtjed,  and  strong  and  free! 

II.-l. 

Ah.  hark  f  the  solemn  undertone 
On  every  wind  of  humnn  etory  i.'rnvn, 

A  litr^c,  diviriely-monldeii  Fa'e 
Que.stiuns  the  ritrhtand  purpose  of  a  State, 
An  t  in  its  pirni  subhme 

Our  eraiJ  ate  the  dust  of  Time, 

The  far-nff  Vesterdav  (if  p'.wer 

rreeps  back  with  sti-althv  feet. 

Invades  the  lord^ihip  cif  the  hour. 
And  at  mir  banqu^-t  lakes  tli<*  unhid<len  seat. 
From  all  uufdironi'-led  and  sil.nr  aircH 
Before  the  Future  first  bo-jot  the  Past, 

Till  Hs  orv  dared   at  la«;t, 
To  wrUe  eternal  worlds  on  trranife  pages; 
From  Egypt's  tawnv  drift,  atul  Assur's  mound, 

And  where   uplifted  whife  and  far, 

K  »rth  bighe-r  yearns  to  meet  a  star. 
And  Man  his  manliood  bv  the  Oances  found,— 
Imperial  heads   of  old  millenial  sway,  • 

And  still  bv  some  pale  splend<tr  crowned. 
Chill  as  a  corpse-li^ht  in  our  full-orbed  day, 

In  chostly  grandeur  rise 
And  say.  thronch  stony  lips  and  vaca"teyes: 
*■  Thou  hasf  asseried  freedom,  jiower  and.  fame, 
Declare  tons  thy  claim!*' 

1—2. 

On  the  shores  of  a  Continent  east. 
She  won  the  ituiolate  soil 
Bv  loss  of  heirdom  of  all  the  Past. 
Anil  f  ith  in  the  royal  ris^ht  of  Toil ! 
She  plant  d  homes  im  the  savage  sod; 
Into  the  wilderness  lone 
She  walked  witii  fe   rless  feet, 
In  her  hand  tlm  divininir-rod, 
Till  the  veins  of  the  nioiinraius  beat 
With  fire  of  metal  atul  fi>rcc  of  stone  I 
She  ^et  the  speed  of  ih«-  river-head 

To  turn  the  mil-  of  h<'r  bread; 
She  drove  iter  ploughshare  dce|) 
Through  the  p-airie's  thou^a   ri-ceiituriel  sleep; 
Tn  th"  South,  and  West,  and  North, 
She  calle<i  Pathfinder  forth, 
Her  faithf\il  and  sole  cr>uipardo'i. 
Where  the  tlu--hed  Sierra,  snowy-starred, 

Her  way  to  the  sunset  barred. 
And  the  nameless  rivers  in  thunder  and  foam 
Channeih^d  the  terrible  canyon! 
Nor  paused,  till  her  uttermost  homo 
Was  built   in  the  smile  of  a  softer  sky 
An<i  the  glorv  of  heautv  still  to  l>e, 
Where  the  haunted  waves  of  Asia  tlie 
Ou  the  stran  i  of  the  world-wide  sea! 

II.-2. 

The  race,  in  conquering. 
Some  fipive  Titanic  joy  of  conque-t  knows; 

Wlu'ther  in  veins  of  serf  or  king. 
Oar  ancient  bloo  I  heats  restless  in  repose. 

Cli  dlen.re  of  nature  unsubdued 
Awai.9  iiof  man's  defiant  answer  long; 

For  h  ird-hi  \  even  as  wron*^. 
Provoke')  the  Ipvel-evcfl  heroj.^  mootl, 
Th:8  for  herself  -he  -lid;  but  that  which  lies, 

AS  over  earth  the  skies, 
Blending  all  forms  in  one  benignant  glow,— 

Crowned  couscience,  tender  care, 


Justice,  that  answers  every  bondman's  praver. 
Freedom  where  faiih  mnv  lead  cir  thought  may  dare. 

The  powe-  of  mind*  tliat  know, 

Passion  of  hearts  that  feel. 

Purchased  bv  bloo'l  and  woe. 

Guarded  bv  fire  and  steel.— 
Hath  she  secured?   "What  blazon  on  her  shield, 

In  the  clear  century's  light 

Shines  to  the  world  revealed. 
Declaring  nobler  triumph,  born  of  right? 

I.-3. 

Foreseen  in  the  vision  of  sacres. 

Foretold  when  martyrs  bled. 

She  was  born  of  the  buiLdntr  of  au'cs, 
Bv  the  truth  of  the  nobb-  dead 
And  the  faith  of  llie  living  fed! 

No  blood  in  her  ligli  est  veins 

Frets  at  reinem'i'red  chains, 
Nor  shame  nf  bondaic  has  liowed  her  head. 

In  her  form  atid  f-'atures  still 

The  tin'  len<-ldutr  Puritan  uill, 

Cavab'T  honor.  Huguenot  trrace, 

The  Quaker  tru'h   md  sweetness. 
And  th.-  strcuL'th  of  the  d  .n-er  trirdld  race 
<)f  Holland,  blend  in  a  p'otid  cnmph'teness. 
From  the  homes  of  all,  wh<'rc  h*T  being  began, 

She  to  >k  wliat  she  gave  to  Man : 

Justice,  that  knew  no  station, 
H'd-ef,  as  soul  decieed, 

F'-ec  air  for  asiiirat'on. 
Free  fort'c  for  independent  ileedl 

She  takes,  but  to  irive  aijain. 
As  tliH  spa  returns  the  rive»s  in  rain; 
And  irathc's  the  rdio^en  of  her  seed 
From  the  iiuntetl  of  every  crown  and  creed. 
Her  rv.Mmanv  dwelN  by  a  renfler  Rhine; 
Her  I'elanrI  sees  tin-  old  sunburst  '■bine; 
Her  I'rancc  pursues  some  dveam  <livine; 
Her  Norway  ke*'p«  his  mounfain  pine; 
Her  Italy  waits  by  the  western  brine; 

And    bro  i'1-basetl  nnrler  all. 
Is  plante.l  Kngl  lutl's  oaUen-heartcd  mood. 

As  rich  in  fortitude 
As  e'er  went  worbb^ard  from  the  i>land-wall! 

Ftisf  d  in  her  candid  light, 
To  one  sf  rou'z  r  tee  .ill  ra<r--  here  unite. 
Tontrues  loelt  In  hers,  hcreditarx'  f-empu 
Forget  their  sword  and  -^lo'/an.  kith  and  clan; 

'Twas  t.'-lor>',  on<'c,  to  be  a  ll<unan; 
She  makes  it  gloiy,  now,  to  be  a  Man! 

II.— 3. 

P.ow  down  ! 
DofT  rbitu*  .-Ijiian  criuvn! 

One  lionv  forget 
The  irlor\-.  ;.nd  r-^call  the  debt: 

Make  exoiatiyni. 

Of  huinM.'r  niool. 
For  the  |»ride  of  thine  exultation 
O'er  peril  roncpicred  and  sirife  subdued, 
But  h'df  thn  riL'ht  is  wrosTe.l 

When  victor^'  vii-liN  her  prize. 
And  half  the  marrow  tested 

When  obi  enlti  ranee  dies. 
In  the  sisrht  of  them  that  love  thee, 
Bow  to  the  Greater  above  thee  I 

He  faileth  not  to  smite 
The  idl**  ownership  of  ri'j:ht, 
Kor  sitarcH  to  sinew<  fresh  from  trial, 
And  virtue  schooled  in  long  denial, 
The  tests  that  wait  for  thee 
In  larirer  perils  of  iirosperity. 

Here,  at  the  century's  ^wfnl  shrine, 
Bow  to  thy  fathers'  God— and  thine! 

I. -4. 
Behol  1!  she  bendefh  now, 
TTiimblinc:  the  ehaplet  of  her  hundred  years: 
There  is  a  solemn  sweetnes-  on  her  brow. 
And  in  her  eyes  are  sicre  I  tears. 
Can  she  forgpt. 
In  present  iov,  the  burden  of  her  debt, 
When  for  a  eapiive  race 
She  irrandlv  stakeil  :nid  won 
The  total  promise  of  Iier  power  begun. 
And  i-ared  her  bosniu'"  -jrace 
To  the  sharp  wound  that  inly  tortures  vet? 

Can  she  forget: 
The  million  graves  her  yoimg  devotion  set, 

The  hands  that  clasp  above 
From  either  side,  in  sad,  returning  love? 
Can  she  fortret. 
Here  where  the  Ruler  of  to-day. 
The  Citizen  (\f  to-morrow. 
And  equal  thousands  to  rei-uce  and  pray 

Besiile  these  holy  walls  arc  met. 
Her  birth-ci-y,  mined  of  keenest  bliss  and  sorrow? 
Wlu're,  on  July's  itnmortal  morn 
Held  forth,  the  peo-de  saw  hT  head 
And  shouted  to  the  wo'ld  ;  '  The  King  is  dead, 

B'lt  In'  the  Heir  is  horn  !  " 
When  fire  of  Youth,  and  sober  trust  of  Age, 
In  Farmer,  Soldier.  Priest  and  Sage, 
Arose  and  ca^t  upon  her 
Baptismal  "rarments,— never  robes  so  fair 
Cla<l  prin-^e  in  Old-World  air,— 
Their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  iheir  sacred  honor ! 

H— 4. 

Arise!    Kecrown  thy  head. 
Radiant  with  blessing  of  "the  Dead  I 


Bear  from  this  hallowed  jdace 
The  pra\er  that  jmrities  tin-  Ijos, 
The  liirht  of  conraj'e  that  defies  edipee. 
The  rose  of  Man  s  new  motniug  on  thy  facel 

Let  no  tncotiocl.ist 
Invade  thv  risinir  Pantheon  of  the  Past, 

Tr)  make  a  blank  wliere  .\dams  stood. 
To  touch  the  Father's  sheathed  and  -^acred  blade. 
Spoil  crowns  on  Jefferson  and  Franklin  Idd, 
Or  wash  from  Freedom's  feet  the  stain  of  Lincoln's 
blood! 
Hearken,  as  from  that  haunted  hall 
Their  \oiecs  call : 
*'  We  lived  and  died  for  thee; 
We  greatly  dared  that  thou  miuhtVt  be: 
So.  from  thv  children  slid 
We  claim  'lenials  wlufh  at  last  fulfil. 
And  freedom  yielded  ti»  preserve  thee  free! 
Beside  <-lear-hearted  RiLrht 
That  smiles  at  Power's  np'iflcd  rod, 
Pl.ant  l>uti)'s  that  retpiite. 
And  Order  that  sost ains   upon  thv  sod. 
And  st.and  in  st.iiidcss  murhi 
Above  all  self,  and  only  less  than  God!  '* 

III.-l. 

Here  mav  thy  solemn  ch  dlenire  end, 
All-provine^  Pst,  and  e.aeh  d  sc<M(lance  die 

<lf  doubtful  auLiurv. 
Or  in  one  eluual  w  Ih  the  Present  blend, 
.\nd  that  halfdieard,  sweet  harmony 
Of  sonicllvu'j  nolib-r  ih  it  oir  -^ons  niav  see! 

Though  poiirnant  memories  may  burn 
<M  davs  that  w'Tc.  and  tnav  again  return. 
When  thv  fleet  foot   O  Huntiess  ..f  the  Woods, 
Th^'  hliii|)er>'  brinks  of  flan'_fer  knew. 
And 'bin  thf  eyesii'ht  I'rew 
Th.at  was  so  sore  m  thine  old  solitudes,— 

Yet  stavs  some  riclier  sense 
Won  fr<uu  the  mixture  of  thin<'  eb'ments. 

To  guide  th'"  vagrant  seluune. 
And  winnow  truth  from  each  conJlietmg  dream! 

Yet  in  lliy  111  "td  shall  live 

8om<^  force  uns]H-n',  some  ess.-nt  c  primitive, 

To  seize  the  highest  use  of  things  ; 

For  Fate   to  mould  thee  to  her  plan, 

l>"nicd  tlwe  foi*  i  of  Uincs, 

Withheld  the  udder  and  the  ondiard  fruits, 

F«*d  thee  with  s:iv  il'"  roots. 
And  forced  thy  harsher  milk  from  barren  breasts  of  man  ! 

IIL— 2. 

O  sacred  woman-f<irm! 
Of  the  first  people's  need  and  mssion  wrought.— 

No  thin,  pale  L'bnst  of  Thought. 
But  f  <ir  as  Mdiiiinir  and  as  he  irr's-bloo  I  wartn,— 
AVeariu'i  thv  priestly  liar  nu  ,Tu<l  di's  liills; 
Clear-eyed  beneath    Vthciu''^  helm  of  jold; 

(trfroni  Rome's  cential  t^ear 
ITearinir  the  pulsi-s  of  the  continents  beat 

In  IhuTtd'-r  where  her  legions  rolled  ; 
Compact  of  hii;h  heroic  hearts  and  wills 

Who^e  being  circles  all 
The  selfish  aims  of  mt  n,  and  all  fulfils: 
Thyself  not  fiee  so  \(n\'i  as  one  is  thrall; 
Goihless,  that  as  a  nation  lives. 

And  as  a  nation  dies, 
That  for  her  <  hildren  as  a  man  defies, 
And  to  her  children  as  a  mothiT  gives, — 

Take  our  fresh  fealty  now! 
No  more  a  chiefLalness.  with  wampum-zone 

And  fi'ath'Tcinctured  brow,— 
No  more  a  new  Britannia,  thrown 
To  Hpread  an  equal  banner  to  the  liree/e. 
And  lift  thv  trident  o'er  the  double  sea.s; 

P>ut  with  unborrowed  crest. 
In  tliine  own  native  beau'y  dressed, — 
The  front  of  pure  command,  the  uutliiicUing  eye,  thine 
own! 


111.-3. 

Look  up.  look  forth,  and  on  I 
There's  litrht  in  the  dawning  sky; 
The  clouds  arp  iiartintr.  tljp  ni^ht  i-  gone; 
picpare  for  the  woi  k  of  the  day ! 
Fallow  thy  i>asttres  'ie 
And  far  thv  ^h^pherds  stray, 
And  the  fields  of  iby  vast  floinain 
Are  waiting  f(tr  purer  seed 
Of  knowledce,  desire   and  deed. 
For  keener  sunshine  and  mellower  rain! 

But  kpeji  thv  ga'rments  pure; 
Pluck  them  back 'with  the  old  disda'n. 

From  loiK  h  of  the  hands  that  stain  I 
So  •^hall  thy  strength  endure. 
Transmute  into  gooil  tlie  cold  of  G.ain, 
Compel  to  beautv  thy  ruder  powers. 
Till  the  bounty'of  coming  hours 
Shall  plant,  oii  thv  fiebls  ai)art. 
With  tlie  oak  of  T"il,  the  rose  of  Artl 
Be  watchful  and  keep  us  so : 
B  '  stronir.  and  fear  no  foe; 
Be  just,  and  the  worbl  shall  knowl 
With  the  same  love  love  us,  as  we  give; 
And  the  day  sha'l  never  come, 
That  finds  us  weak  or  drimb 
To  3  'in  and  smite  and  cry- 
In  the  irreat  task,  for  thee  to  die. 
And  the  greater  taak,  for  ihee  to  live  1 
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D  WIGHT'S     JOURNAL     OF     MUSIC. 


Tha  Musical  Water-Pest— Offenbach,  etc.* 

[FroTii  tiK'  fieimnii  of  A.  W.  AMimos-l 

Motto:  ••  IIh's  for  a  ji;j:,  or  a  t;tlf  of  linwdry,  or  he 
sleeps."— //(/7«/f;. 

*  *  *  *  "Wliilc  tlic  old  Aiihcr's  SUM  wns 
.'iinkina;  to  its  rest,  wiiliout  his  coasiiiij  to  pro- 
duce, there  arose  in  F'aris  a  Gerniaii  composer 
(i.e.,  one  accidentiilly  l>orn  in  Germany),  one  of 
the  same  race  witli  Meyerheer,  a  reverse  of  Goe- 
the's Antonio  Montecatinn,  at  uliose  cradle  the 
Graces  had  appeared  witli  <,'ifts,  thoncrli  all  the 
other  gods  seem  to  have  kept  away.  —  a  compo- 
ser, will)  perliaps  did  not  himself  dream  at 
first,  tliat  he  was  destined  to  become  a  musical 
power  in  the  world:   .Jacques  Offenbach. 

When  his  Orjihi'e  anx  Enfers  crossed  the 
Rhine,  one  could  langh  heartily,  without  mis- 
ijivings,  to  see  Olympus  stand  upon  its  head. 
Who  could  help  beinL;  amused  when  Orpheus, 
grateful  to  every  God  for  ridding  him  of  his 
Euridice,  was  compelled  by  the  allegorieally 
incarnate  "  jmlilic  opinion  "  to  l)ring  her  back 
again  out  of  the  h)wer  world  ?  (OlTenb.ach 
hardly  imagined,  that  in  Monteverde's  O'./e  the 
hero  was  in  like  manner  accompanied  down  to 
Orcus  by  Hope — hi  Spemef)  But  Ze  Mariage 
anx  Lnnternes  showed  Offenbacli  upon  the  way 
of  Auber.  He  seems  to  have  abandoned  it 
soon  enough.  The  bottomless  corruiition  of 
the  Second  Empire  was  not  served  by  Oeist  and 
vi'it  alone  ;  it  craved  a  moral  game  flavor,  the 
stronger,  the  better  !  OtTenbach's  Comic  Muse 
(or  whatever  we  may  call  the  capricious  nature 
that  inspired  him)  began  more  and  more  de- 
cidedly to  show  the  grinning  faun;  and  La 
helle  HeUne  finally  struck  the  key  which  ever 
since  has  been  the  ruling  one  for  Offenbach 
and  for  i\\e  sermim,  penis  imitatorum  who  have 
composed  after  him. 

The  Offenbach  Operetta — as  we  must  call 
the  whole  genre,  even  where  he  himself  is  not 
the  composer — this  so-called  "  Operette"  began 
to  reign  in  all  the  theatres  even  in  Germany; 
to  rob  the  public  of  desire  for,  and  even  of  capac- 
ity to  relish,  things  not  seasoned  with  this 
Spanish  pepper;  to  crowd  out  everything  else, 
and  on  all  operatic  stages,  at  least  in  the  Com- 
ic department,  to  maintain  the  monopoly. 
There  is  a  certain  plant,  which,  where  it  has 
once  nestled,  incradic.ably  and  past  help  over- 
spreads with  its  green  mould  all  the  clear 
water  mirrors,  in  which  once  the  heavens  and 
the  stars  were  mirrored ; — it  is  called  (in  Ger- 
many) the  Water-peit.\ 

Otfenbach  in  all  places  has  his  public,  which 
knows  only  him,  and  only  cares  to  know  him. 
Alfred  Meissner  once  wrote  words  of  weight: 
"The  new  industrial  relations  have  created  a 
new  society  with  purely  material  interests,  a 
society,  which  nothing  warms,  but  "'hat  yields 
downright  profit.  Swarms  of  ordinary  men 
have  grown  rich  in  our  days,  and  these  flatten 
.down  the  better  circles  into  which  they  have 
crept  by  means  of  their  money.  Such  people 
till  and  give  the  tone  to  the  theatres,  where 
only  the  commonest  tickling  of  the  senses,  the 
insipid  farce  and  hacknied  joke  have  their  at- 
traction.    Such  is  the  explanation  of  Jacques 

*Tiansl.-itecl,  for  this  Journal,  from:  Bunte  SlUller 
(JVeKC  Folge),  Leipzig,  1874. 

t  In  AVorcester's  Dictionary  we  find  *'  Water--ffar}?ieU  n 
species  of  conferva  wliicb  forms  beds  of  entangled  fila- 
ments on  the  surface  of  water." 


OITcnbuch.  who  has  long  been  not  the  only  one 
in  his  drpiutment,  and  of  much  that  is  kindred 
to  him." 

The  Oirenb:ic!i  city  jiniper  on  this  side  of 
the  Hhine,  is  Vienna.  In  many  .-i  week  of  th<^ 
yciir  l.ST'-J,  any  one  who  stepped  to  the  corners 
of  the  streets  to  re.id  the  theatre  bill.s,  could 
find  announced  for  the  Grand  Opera  some 
Mignnn  of  Thomas;  for  the  I)Urg-The;itcT,  some 
drama  of  Sardoii ;  but,  for  the  Theatres  an  der 
AVien,  in  the  Leopolclstadt.  and  the  so-called 
Strampfer-Theater.  three  different  Operettas  by 
Offeuliach.      Vicnt  German  Art  ! 

The  people's  theatre,  so  unique  in  its  way, 
for  which  once  Raimund  wrote  his  dramatic 
magic  tales,  where  the  witty  joke  and  the  glo- 
rious, im|)erishable  humor  of  the  old,  merry, 
true-he;irted  Vienna  celebrate<l  its  triumphs, 
— tlie  old  theatre  in  the  Leopoldstadt  long  .ago 
became  metamorphosed  from  the  old  modest 
house,  whilome  iMarinelli's.  into  that  sumptu- 
ous and  showy  edifice,  the  '•  Karltheater,"  and 
is  an  outworn  tradition — although  there  lurked 
perhaps  more  good  sound  fun  in  umbrella-ma- 
ker Staberl  and  in  sergeant  Klapperl.  than  in 
all  modern  caricatures  together.  The  peculiar 
Art  temple  of  the  Muse  of  Offenbach  in  the 
beautiful  imperial  city  is  the  theatre  for 
which  Jlozart  once  composed  the  Magic  Flute, 
the  Theater-an-der-Wien. 

People,  who  know  the  ground,  assure  us 
that  the  respectable  citizen  class  of  Vienna 
(and  Vienna,  tliank  Heaven,  lias  such  a  class) 
has  finally  withdrawn  from  the  everlasting 
Offenbach  histories.  And  really  one  could  not, 
as  he  looked  around  on  the  overflowing  house, 
help  thinking  of  that  accusation  of  Meissner's. 
The  great  '^  BOrsenJcrach,"  as  they  called  the 
financial  catastrophe  of  May  1873  in  Vienna, 
seems  to  have  been  the  turning  point  in  tliis 
too.  How  they  sat  there,  before  the  storm 
scattered  them,  in  long  rows,  the  jobbers  well 
known  on  the  exchange,  the  millionaire  sec- 
ond-hand dealers,  the  funguses  that  had  shot 
np  overnight  out  of  the  bog  and  marsh  of  our 
social  relations,  the  founders  and  swindlers, 
the  escrocs  of  the  money  market, — while  their 
wives  in  silk  and  satin,  laden  ridicnlo"sly  with 
ornament,  costly  enormous  bouquets  beside 
them,  raised  their  haughty  nostrils  from  tlieir 
boxes!  Vienna  has  not  a  single  public;  it  li.as 
publics  in  the  plural,  from  the  best  and  most 
intelligent  down  to  the  worst  and  most  de- 
praved. Where  the  specifically  Offenbach  pub- 
lic belongs,  we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine. 

In  the  year  1872  Offenbach  brought  to  Vien- 
na not  less  than  three  novelties:  "Fantasio," 
"  La  Boule  de  Neige,"  and  "  Le  Corsaire 
Noir." 

Among  these  works,  the  most  significant,  if 
one  may  speak  here  of  significance, — at  all 
events  the  most  pleasing  and  of  most  value 
musically  speaking,  is  Fantasio.  Offenbach 
himself  conducted  the  first  performance, — evi- 
dently in  the  best  humor,  for  which  indeed  he 
had  every  reason. 

A  composer,  who  has  the  satisfaction  every 
day,  at  the  street  corners  of  a  great  and  famous 
musical  capital,  of  reading  in  colossal  letters 
on  the  bills  of  those  three  different  theatres  the 
titles  of  his  newest  operatic  works;  who  then 


in  the  eveninc,  can  listen  to  an  excellent  per- 
formance of  one  of  the  three  works  in  one  of 
the  three  theatres,  nav,  can  even  conduct  the 
perfornviuce  liimscif-  and  whom  the  houses, 
every  seat  sr)lil,  overwhelm  with  tln-ir  entliusi- 
astic  plaudits, — such  a  composer  has  at  least 
no  cause  to  chime  in  with  the  old  complaint  of 
genius  unrecognized,  "  kept  back '' and  "not 
appreciated."  The  striking  affinity  bettveen 
the  two  great  cajjitals  of  middle  Europe,  Paris 
and  Vienna,  is  often  enough  harped  upon:  we 
might  add  that  it  is  precisely  these  two  cities 
in  which  Offenbach  i;i  person  .seeks  and  finds 
his  triumnhs.  But  Paris  begins  already  to  be 
a  little  discontented  with  her  musical  adopted 
son;  it  is  well  known  that  the  success  of  Le 
Rh  C'arntte,  in  spite  of  the  splendor  with  which 
it  was  put  upon  the  stage,  was  buta  very  doubt- 
ful one;  and  a  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitnrrg  passed  this  severe 
judgment  on  it :  "  The  Egyptian  plagne  of  the 
last  decade  was  the  Muse  of  Sirdou  and  of  Of- 
fenbach, was  that  sensu.al  depravation  of  taste 
by  which  vulgarity  has  become  classic  in  the 
theatre." 

If  Offenbach  could  pass  for  the  musical  em- 
bodiment of  the  Parisian  light-heartedness  dur- 
ing the  second  Empire,  it  would  be  comprehen- 
sible that,  after  tlie  downfall  of  the  Empire, 
liis  star  also  should  begin  to  pale.  But  the  pe- 
culiar good  and  evil  there  is  in  him.  is  not  so  easy 
of  description  as  it  might  appear:  reject  him 
altogether,  grant  him  nothing,  and  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  that.  Offenbach  in  his  mu- 
sic is  often  truly  brilliant,  often  piquant  and 
bubbling,  often  amiable,  and  has  a  genuine 
Frenfh  grace  of  tourmire  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  is  also  often  enough  flighty,  empty, 
light  and  wanton  even  to  frivolity  and  loose- 
ness. With  him  we  are  never  sure;  now,  as  a 
fine  talent,  he  delights  us  with  some  really 
charming  melody,  depicts  some  burlesque  sit- 
uation with  an  irresistible  comic  power,  lets 
some  bold,  original  conceit  fl;ish  out,  to  sur- 
prise and  dazzle  us:  but  in  the  next  moment 
he  descends  to  merest  jingle,  or  to  a  question- 
ably over-nice  and  artificial  manner.  We  are 
never  sure,  that  after  really  fine  moments  we 
shall  not  be  suddenly  annoyed  by  some  sort  of 
an  ordinary  galopade  melody,  or  by  a  piece  of 
music,  which  is  no  music,  or  by  movements 
which  by  their  outward  and  obstreperous  vi- 
vacity but  poorly  hide  their  inward  nothing- 
ness and  hoUowness.  Offenbach  speculates, 
and  with  success,  npon  the  peculiarities  of  our 
time,  but  not  upon  the  best  and  most  commend- 
able peculiarities.  That  luxury  and  lavish 
waste  of  means,  which  cannot  be  called  tran- 
quillizing symptoms  of  a  period  of  Art.  with 
him  are  characteristic.  If — to  give  a  definite 
example — Mozart  (whom  we  have  no  wish  to 
bring  into  any  parallel  with  Offenb.achI)  in 
his  Figaro  contents  himself  with  a  single  Cher- 
ubino,  and  invests  this  form  with  an  indescrib- 
able charm  of  poesy,  Offenbach,  hand  in  hand 
with  his  librettist,  brings  upon  the  stage  whole 
choiis  of  Cherubinos,  whole  choirs  of  pages, 
where  the  female  chorus  must  disguise  them- 
selves in  trieot  and  velvet  jackets,  as  in  the 
Princcsse  de  Trehiionde,  or  in  Fantasio;  and  in 
the  last  opera  tlie  principal  and  title-role  again 
is  an  intensified  page's  part.  In  his  orchestra- 
tion also  Offenbach  never  disdains  to  use  the 
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most  super-refined  combinations  of  sniiml,  tlie 
overstrained  and  far-fetched  ways  of  tlic  most 
modern  Frencli  orchestra,  the  ''prickly''  passag- 
es, the  coquettish  «7ar^;'w;s.  Listen,  for  example. 
to  the  instrumental  i)reUide  of  Fanfnuio.  The 
musical  texture  i-s  as  loose  as  possilde,  the 
meanin.i]c  of  the  single  moti^^es  is  just  nothing- 
])Ut  instead  of  tins  we  have  pi(]Uant  little  twee- 
dle-deeing  of  the  violins,  piquant  little  cliit- 
cliat  of  tlie  wind  instruments  in  abundance; 
right  after  places  simple  to  monotony,  on  pur- 
pose, suddenly  comes  a  swarm  of  tones  like 
ants;  sighing  ancl  dying  ]>i;inissimos,  wluch 
the  accidrntnl  couglt  of  a  neighbor  would  ren- 
der inaudible,  are  followed  by  car-splitting 
explosions. 

Meanwhile  we  often  meet  in  the  course  of 
FantaMo  quite  cliarmir.g  mixtures  of  coh)rs; 
the  horn,  the  clarinet  .sing  in  the  sweetest 
tones;  the  violins  play  round  them  in  graceful 
motiftn;  and  even  the  common  drum  is  once 
(in  an  aria  of  the  Prince  of  Mantua)  successfully 
employt-d  for  a  comical  elTert ;  its  cresrendo  r(dl 
usluTs  in  ailmirably  the  fearful  rimforz'/fos, 
with  wliich  the  nnl)Ie  prince,  in  the  course  of 
his  aria,  repeatedly  startles  the  ear  of  the 
listening  princess.  This  and  other  analogous 
pieces  show  wliere  OITenbach's  original  tcndm- 
cy  and  value  lie, — in  burlescpie  musical  conir- 
<ly,  in  musical  caricature, — a  caricatun*  which, 
often  enough,  is  hardly  better  than  a  nonsensi- 
cal exaggeratif>n,  a  hideous  distorti<m,  or  any 
bulToonery  (such  as  a  droll  fagotto  accent); 
Out  elsewhere  also  a  musical  caricature  which 
shows  spirit,  wit,  and  even  grace,  in  spile  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  caricature  In  this  sort  of 
comical  ]>ro(biction  the  French  are  masters 
(recall,  forexamph;,  t!ie  outlines  of  Grandville, 
the  well  known  busts  of  Dantan.  etc.,  etc..) 
and  OlTenbacii  has  learned  it.  of  them  for  mu 
sic.  This  decided  and  not  to  be  altogether 
underrated  talent,  which  (.^tfenliaeli  brought 
with  him  from  his  home,  and  which  he  devel 
oped  in  just  the  titte.^t  place,  to-wit  Paris,  led 
him  also  to  proceed  with  a  right  insight  in  tlie 
choice  of  his  texts,  treading  the  path  on  whicli 
this  talent  could  most  brilliantly  assert  itself. 

In  comparison  with  the  madtigures  capering 
about  in  •' Hlue-Beard."  in  the  'Miraud  Duch- 
ess of  Gerolsteiu,''  in  tin-  "Princess  of  Trebi- 
xond,"  Rossini's  Doctor  Bartolo  is  a  second 
Cato.  In  this  n)ad,  merry  world  of  caricature, 
this  uncnecked  carnival  of  fun.  we  may  shake 
our  heads  ever  so  serit)nsly  at  tiuu's,  but  we 
cannot  help  feeling  cheerlully  excited,  and  the 
complaint  we  would  fain  raise  is  smothered  in 
the  inextinguishable  lavighter  into  which  we 
break  out  against  our  will.  So  then,  after  all. 
tliese  comical  vaudevilles  h;ive  their  siguiti- 
cance  in  the  hist(U-y  of  musical  art,  whjcli  is  by 
no  means  saying  that  it  is  classical  inu^ic  and 
of  lasting  worth.  0;Tenhach  is  an  original,  and 
if  not  precisely  laudaUle  and  exemplary,  yet  a 
reniarkal)le  phenomenon  in  its  way.  But  from 
his  imitatitrs,  who  are  already  beginning  to 
pop  up  here  and  there,  may  Heaven  preserve 
us!  They  liave  copied  not  the  style,  but  the 
deformities  of  their  model.  We  have  no  desire 
to  see  the  noble  art  of  music  run  to  waste  in 
boundless  triviality,  ia  utter  shallowness  and 
dreary  dissipation. 

OHenbach,  by  the   peculiar   direction  of   his 
talent,  has  moved  by  preference  in  the    sphere 


of  parody,  and,  judging  from  bis  recepticui  witli 
the  public,  with  success, — ahva  :s  of  course 
working  in  g')od  mutual  understanding  with 
tiie  autliors  of  his  texts.  The  deities  of  the 
ancient  world  {Orpheus),  the  hero  w(u-ld  of 
\h^\\\QV  {llden^),  the  Arcadian  sheplierd  worhl 
{Daphnls  nnd  Chloe),  the  mediaeval  romance 
{Oeneriere  <le  Brahant),  the  popular  legend 
{Dluehenrt?},  even  the  specifically  Venetian  ro- 
mance (Drilge  of  S'kjJih).  all  ha<l  to  submit  to  be 
bnuight  before  the  mirror  of  caricature  and  gr  n 
at  us  with  comical  grimaces.  The  matter  is 
not  so  innocent  and  unobjectiouabU^  as  it  ap- 
pears. All  siibjects.  of  which  artists  hive  here 
tofore  availed  themselves,  in  which  they  have 
sought  their  ideals,  are  here  brou'jht  to  the 
ralurfii)  ad  ahsiinhiw  ;  it  is  as  if  Mephisto 
mockingly  smiled  at  us  in  the  elegant  mask  of 
a  ''modern  man.''  and  asked  us:  whetlier  all 
the  rubbisli  of  the  Antique  and  the  Romantic 
is.  after  all.  worth  anything.  Dante's  D'u'lua 
CommeiJia  OlTenbach  has  not  yet  p:irodied.  but 
who  knows  what  mav  ha]ipen?  And  tlirii  what 
will  be  left,  when  such  a  t'i'"fh/  }-'if<<r  has  been 
made:'  The  jubilant  <'<ihi'<rn,  tliuiriug  up  its 
heels  with  shouts  to  heaven,  to  which  others 
lift  their  arms  in  reverence  ;—!>r.  it  m  ly  be,  as 
the  last  residuum,  the  (inal  "positif."  Li  !'//■ 
Piiriaienne.    which    in   fact   OiTenbach   lias   also 

comp-tsed ! 
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mi-si'in  to  t'.ie  museum  wilj  be  free  on  Rntnnlay,  :intl  on 
other  (lays  the  a(iuu-s:on  will  lie  twenty-five  cents. 

TllH    ri!0(  EEIUNOS. 

The  compnny  wns  cnlle'l  to  ovler  at  noon.  The  first 
spealier  was  tlie  Hon.  Martin  Brimmer,  who  spoke  as 
follows:  — 

RTMAUKS    OF    THE    UON.    M  XRTIN    BRIMMER. 

r.fidh'M  and  GPTithmen  :—l\-i  behalf  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Musenm  I  welcome  ytni  to  its  rooms.  I  conpramlale 
yon  that  Boston  has,  at  last  a  bniblintr  ilevoted  to  the 
fine  arts— a  Unilding  mainly  incomplete,  nnd  very  far 
from  aderpiate  ui  size,— but,  we  trust,  well  adapted  to 
its  |tur|^ost•^,  and  filled  with  works  interesting  and  in- 
sti  nc'iivo. 

Let  me  renll  to  you  in  a  few  words  ihe  oripn  and  his- 
tory of  this  nnlertidcin;^  In  IRir.i  the  late  Colonel  T.  B 
Lawrence  left  to  thi-  Boston  Athena'nm  a  valualde  col- 
h-eiion  of  ;innory  and  arms,  wineh  h-'  had  hne^  been  en- 
gaire  1  in  obtainin;^;  but  the  .\tliena'um  had  no  mean-^io 
exhibit  it  in  a  suitable  way,  antl  Mr.  Lnwrenee  olTeied 
thi'  sum  of  ,'52.")  000  towards  the  erection  of  the  linildinjr 
f  'r  that  p/jrpo'se.  At  the  same  tinn*,  the  Anu-iic;in  So- 
cial .'science  Associalion  was  considerin;;  the  me:uis  of 
obtainiiii;  rr)r  Boston  a  eolleetion  of  ]tl:ister  casts  of  the 
best  scnlfirors.  It  was  piopo?-nd  to  cnmbi'ie  the  tuo 
plans,  and  soon  the  scheme  of  establishmjr  a  nnisruin  of 
lirj^er  pro.ioriions  wa-;  init  forward,  ;ind  nn-t  with  mhIi 
favor  that  It  \vas  drterniined  to  nndert;ike  it.  The 
.\tiuMin'Uin,  cramperl  for  want  of  room,  readily  olTe'oil 
the  use  of  iis  rtdlection- ;  Harvard  Colb'tre.  the  imisscss- 
or  of  a<'oIU-cii<ui  of  cn^icraviui,'-^  m  I  le  by  the  late  Kran- 
«-i-i  C.  dray  wdcoai 'd  the  opporMinity  to  mala;  Ih-m 
more  ai-ccs-ihlc  to  the  public;  the  tritste']^s  of  the  pnb- 
\\i:  library  an  1  Ihe  Ins  itute  of  Te'dinolo^rv  promise  1 
lli''ir ''o-o  peratio  I,  A  Inr'er  w  i>i  out  un-*  1  from  iln* 
Ici^i'l  ilui-e,  and  a  lio  ir  I  of  trustees  orc;anized  nn  ier  ir. 
1  111- fi'st.  lie.' Uif  111'' new  corjHMati'>n  ihc  of  land  to 
1  be  -n  ilreadv  provi  b-d  for  Bv  Ihe 
ticipaf'd   the  fi 


The  Boston  Art  Mussuti. 

FOUMAIi    OPr.NINO    OF    TIIE  COMPLETED    WING. 

[From  the  Daily  A<lvprtiser,  duly  4.1 
One  of  the  most  si.Lxniiicnn'  of  the  events  which  mark 
the  I  onitant  d  'vidopni'-nt  of  iHr-lic  ai>preciaiion  of  the 
fine  aits  in  this  eonrnunity  wis  the  form  d  openiirj  of 
the  Mu-eum  of  Fine  Art>,  in  ilv  complete  I  wini;  of  the 
bni  (linirye-ter.lay  noon.    Tlieexeniscs  were  vini;'le  and 
nppio|iri  lie.  eon  i-*tin;r  so  cly  of  hnef  S|>cerhes  by  the 
Hr>n.  Martin  Itrimui-r,  h:s  honor  M:iy"r  Cobb,  I)r    Sam- 
uel Kbot  an  I  C.  C.  Perkins,  esq.    There  was  p-esent  a 
small  comiiauy  of  la  Ues  and  i^enllemen   numl»erinfx  not 
more  than  two  hundrel,  who  both  before  anrl  :ifter  tlie 
siH-ecbes  ex  unine  I  tin* collections  an  1  the  inteiior  wi;h 
npi>arent  interest.     In  the  remark-  ])rinted  in  full  bclou* 
w  ill  be  fo  lud  a  coni;de:c  lii-tory  r»f   ihe  insritulio!),  ui\  1 
a  lull  de-'-ription  of  M^e  collectic)n'i  assembled.    The  ex- 
terior is  u  ique   in  the  arcld'ecture  of  the  cil>',  and  i'^ 
constructed  maudy  of  brick  with  terra-<'ottaornnmetits, 
tie  latter  being  used  :is  a  iuiil  Iin(X  maleiial  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country.    The  ornanientalion  is  (piiin  ju-o- 
fusc  arnl  prominent.    Tne  most  noticeable  ]uere  of  terra- 
cotia  is  a  luge   bns-relicf  representinir  the  genius  <if 
An,  nnd  the  heads  of  the  celebr:ued  artists  and  patri'us 
of  art   in   hiirh-reli-f  oucupy  rondels  between  Ihe  win- 
d<»ws.    The  whole  building,  of  whic-h  the  w-ng  already 
finishe'l  is  oidy  one-Neventh,  is  on  the  plan  of  a  doidde 
hollow  sipxare,  300  feet  hing  by  210  wi-ie.  with  two  court 
yards  55  by  8i)  f'-et  in  area.    The  rooms  now  ready  for 
n-e  are  a  series  nf  basement  apartments  for  the  curator, 
j  luitor.  comnuttees  and  other  ituriiosos;  a  large  room 
for  the  sculp  uie-  on  tlie  first  tloor:  the  picture-gnllery ; 
a  room  for  th"  broazi^s,  tnxtiles  and   prtreelain«,  for  the 
L  iwienee  eoil'-ction  an  1  for  the  (Iray  collection  of  en- 
gravings,   The  cast-room  is   painted  a  very  light  gray, 
an  I  is    lighted  from  the  side.    The  co'or  of  the  terra- 
coitii  on  the  exterior  is  very  nearly  repeated  in  the  tone 
of  the  walls  of  the  stnircasc  hall  and  the  picture-gallery, 
and  the  1  ght  seems  everywhere  good,  anrl  especially  in 
the  picture-;;allery,  where  there  is  a  double   skylight. 
Ventilation  m  this  room  is  s-^enred  by  perforated  orna- 
mentation, w  Inch  communicates  with  nn  airspace  abuve 
and  attain  with  the  exterior  through  the  upper  windows. 
The  collections  arc  ananged  with  care  and  fill  the  budd- 
ing well.    One  of  the  objects  of  the  JIuseum,  as  stated  in 
the  "  Act  of  Incorporatitm,"  is  "to  provide  opportuni- 
ties and  means  for  giving  instraetionindr.a\vin-.r,  paint- 
im;,  modelling  and  designing,  with  tlieir  indu>tia.il  ap- 
plications, throiigli    leciures.   jiracticrd  schi>o]s  and  a 
8  lecial  library,  and  (tf  affording  ins'ruction  in  the  fine 
aits."     The   trustees  hope  lo  obtain  subseripiions  to  en- 
able them  to  carry  out  taese   inipo:t;iut   p;ojee.ts.    Ad- 
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exertions  of  -|  fcvv  genii  -men  wh" 
lure  want,  ihi'  d  )''-oa  W  it  'r  Poa-it  f'om  tiny  hid  li 
in  In -e  i  to  convey  to  the  idr.y  of  Br>-ioii  tins  piece  of 
grnun  1  to  lie  u-e  I'for  au  iiisriinte  of  fine  arts,  ;ind  he 
eity  ciomei)  of  It  i-ton,  haviiur  c(»nfldeni'c  m  Ih-'  perni  t- 
n"iicc  an  1  ihe  usefulness  of  the  jirop-ise  1  nm-eum, 
gr.mie  I  the  I  oi  1  to  the  t  usrees  mjhui  <-(Mirlitlon  that  it 
be  appropiiale  1  for  the  pu  In-  iu'C'cst.  .\f  er  an  open 
ccnnpetirion  an  1  caref-d  r-onsi  ler.Uion,  t!ie  Irusiee-  se 
lecKsl  plans  to  ■  the  Iniil  ling,  prepaii'  1  by  Messrs.  Snir- 
-is  an  1  Bni::h  im  ;  an  aop'vd  w  is  m  i  le  to  the  public  f  'r 
funds,  whi'-ii  was  generously  res|)on  led  to,  an  1  within  a 
yi'ai-  from  lu'  (^u-;  oiiTiation  c»r  a  little  more  than  n  veir 
from  the  origan  i '.at  ion  of  ihe  ma  scum,  a  lion  t  S2.'>o,0on  had 
been  -u'l-crilie  I.  It  was  1im|m'  1  ih  it  llos  sum  w«ml.|  bi; 
cousirlerably  iin-re  i-e  I  but  --oMie  unfor  nu.ite  events 
succeeding  ea'di  other,  the  rhic;i-.:o  Mrc,  ^vhi-di  ruiTied 
the  1  herality  of  tlu' piililic  ju  that  dire-lion,  and  later 
the  IJ  -sion  lire  an  1  th<'  siibse(|Meiit  rb-pre-s-iu  in  biisi- 
nes-.  preven  e  i  a  ri-n-'wal  of  tlie  dfo'  i.  Th*'si7,.-of  Ih  a 
poriioii  nf"  tie*  biiil  lin-^  which  Ir  wis  proi.osi-d  to  erect 
ar  firs  h  i  1  to  be  curtadel.  an  I  sonic  delay  was  incnrreil 
in  filling  the-  o  ot  of  it.  Ia  r>  ■ciiimr  it  lo'ihe  piiMic  now 
w.- a  '■  ininfally  lemin  le  1  (d  the  loss  by  tlie  L'leat  fire 
of  tlie  I/iwii-nci'  a-ms,  wlii'  ii  we  ho  led  wtmld  be  its 
most  stiikin^r  ornament  ^  ui  siill  iliere  i-  ver\  nmeli  wri 
can  con'.:rat.d  ate  oui  s'dvev  (in  ooss-s  io-.r-  B"si  Ics  the 
Aih"ii:cniu  coli.-'tiiui  oid  t!ie  fir  ly  eicravin^rs  wc  have 
a  colle'tion  ol  li^ypiian  aniiipiiti">  given  by  .Mr,  Way. 
and  rlie  picnics  lierpieatlicd  by  Mr.  Hinder  "Wirh  Hk; 
l)roc(>c  Is  of  iiic  s  d"  of  a  oortion  of  the-c  win  h  was 
wisely  proviilo  I  for  by  .Mr  Pumner.  an  eNceib-nt  collec- 
tion t)f  ca-ts  hi  b'-eii  I'OUL-^lit.  Thesf.  with  many  other 
gifts  an-l  pureha-c-.  of  value,  euiMe  iw  to  oITpi*  to  the 
iiublie  an  evhibition  whudi  we  trusi  y<iii  will  not  fin  I  I 
un wonhv.  AVi'  c.ninor:  of  cou  se.  r<im'etre  this  eoHer- 
tion  with  Mio-e  iiu|i<)r  ant  inu^enms  of  Kuroce.  but  wa 
?n  iv  remark  that  tlio-e  lo-i  ha  1  a  b'cinninc  ami  som>; 
of  ilieui  a  le  s  promi-ing  lieTinning  than  ours.  \ 

Our  n**e  N  are  o'n  ion-.  \Vi-  need  frmils  'o  roin)ilete  I 
the  who  e  front, '-f  the  buil  liuir.  wh-eli  would  require 
not  a  %ery  forinidalb-  snui:  wc  need  funds  'o  add  tn  the  I 
coPecions  in  many  of  the  deo  irfmcMts  Thee  are  our 
mos'^  l-i  C'-sing  want  ,  i-ut  wf  hope  smne  day  that  the  ivu- 
Rfum  will  have  :iu  endfiwin'mr  which  will  a  lr»u  its  doors 
to  be  open  to  the  pnbpe  free  of  char  e,  not  one  day  on- 
1'  ,  '  u'  on  every  d  -y  of  lie-  wed-,  and  we  h've  the  t  d  --st 
cfuifi  Icn-^e  that  this  eouimu' i  y,  .dive  tti  the  vnlne  of  a 
grerit  erdleeti.-n  of  ar'.  vvill  ir'Nieroiii^ly  prn\  j 'e  for  tlie 
j  r  <]}i  1  crowth  and  for  the  free  use  ot  tlrs  museum. 

I/iilieii  am)  gent  I  men,  _( )iir  gi  o-test  betnfartor  is  the 

1  cit\'  ot  Bo'^ton.     I  am  ^ure  you  wdl  lie  gad  to  hcnr  foin 

I  its  (diief  m  ii:is  rate  wor  Isof  v^et'ome  and  of  encot'ragc- 

1  meni.    Allow    me  to  pr^.-'cnt   IIii^  Honor  yiav<u"  Cohb. 

[Apidausc] 

AI>T>RESS    OF    MAYOR    COBJi. 

J/r.  /V'^xiW^n' ;— I  congratidate  Viiu  and  your  .tssoei- 
ates,  the  trustees  of  the  Mnseum  of  [-Miie  Arts.on  having 
arrived  at  such  astagein  your  nolle  enterprise,  iliatyou 
are  prepared  to  recc've  us  in  ihis  beautiful  structure, 
with  your  art  treasures  around  and  before  us,  and  reatly 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  whole  pubdc.  The  city  has  done 
all  that  couLl  perhaps  be  properly  expected  of  it,  as  a 
corporation,  in  providing  the  land  nnd  putting  its  .sm- 
roundings  in  order.  The  rest  has  all  been  done  bv  tlie 
never-failing  launificem-c  of  her  private  cftizens.  It  is 
a  splendid  beginniuti;.  — for  I  suppose  you  regrird  it  as 
only  the  beginning  if  an  insti:ution  whiidi  I  have  no 
doubt  is  to  lei  ome  ihe  p.  i<le  an  1  the  delight  of  our  city. 
This  budding,  though  not  in^iguificLiu:,  i.--  bat  a  segment 
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(»f  that  which  is  intendrd  to  stand  horo ;  and  yonr  rollec- 
tinns,  already  copioiiH  nn<l  lioautiful,  arc  but  an  earnest 
of  what  yon  expert  the  eominp  years  to  show. 

It  is  the  nature  of  sik  h  an  instiluMon  to  p;row.  In  an 
i^l>l)recintive  cninninnitv,  which  ^\c  tlritic r  ourselves onrs 
's,  it  cannot  f:iil  I<p  iin\w  rapidly  :ind  hixuii;inrly.  It 
will  furnish  the  ncnlful  insi)iraii()n  ;ind  trnitlancc  to  the 
aitisiir  iieiiius  which  is  sure  to  appeal  tieic  :ind  theie 
aniont^^  th.'  nmlMiiuh'S  of  a  hir-jc  ciry,  and  whi.-h  needs 
hut  the  nitii  p  inllncnee  t<»  secure  its  deveh>pment  ami 
open  its  patli  to  tame  :ind  fottune. 

It  will  he  a  favorite  resort  of  the  cultured  few  who 
find  a  supreme  deli^rht  in  the  finer  erentions  of  art.  And 
what  is  mojit  important,  all  classes  of  our  iieople  will 
derive  benefit  and  pleasure  from  barely  looking  upon 
oltjeets  that  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  henutiful.  Even 
the  least  favon'd  ami  least  cidtivated  of  persons  cannot 
fail  to  derive  some  refining  and  elcvatini;  intluences  from 
the  sight  of  beautiful  things.  Penuty  no  less  than  wis- 
dom has  an  educatint;  hihI  npliftin;;  power.  We  may 
wcit  re<;ard  this  nmseiim,  lopether  with  our  piildic 
library,  as  the  crown  of  our  educational  system.  [Ap- 
plause]. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  was  the  next  speaker.  The  text  of 
his  adflress  was  the  value  of  the  museum  as  a  means  of 
education. 

AbPRF.SS    BV    DR.    SAMUEL    ELIOT. 
Mr.  Prfnifhnt,  Ladles,  and  Gcntlnnen:—!  am  plad  thnt 
his  honor  the  mayor,  in  the  remarks  which  he  has  made 
at  the  opening  of  thiB  institution,  should  speak  of  it  as 
the  crown  of  onr  educational  systems.    The  value  and 
the  importance  of  this  museum  are  not  to  be  measured 
by  that  one  word  "museum."    Every  museum,  every 
,    museum  of  fine  arts  particularly,  is  not  only  a  museum, 
hut  a  school.— a  school  in  which  some  of  the  best  and 
noblest  faculties  of  our  nature  find  their  daily,  their 
yearly,  their  constant  claim.    In  such  a  building  as  this, 
surrounded  by  these  objects,  so  much  beauty  in  them- 
selves, so  much  beauty  in  their  associations,  we  find  the 
power  to  attract,  which  must  always  be  the  first  power  in 
every  means  of  education.  Here  we  have  not  only  outward 
form  and  outward  beauty  to  win  our  minds  and  hearts- 
but  we  have  what  lies  beneath,  the  inward  feeling,  the 
depth  of  expression,  the  aspiration  of  all  that  is  noble 
and  true  which   have  animated  these  brushes  and  the 
chiBcls,  represented  by  the  cas:s  below,  in  long  gone 
generations.    We  come  int<)  such  a  presence  as  tliis,and 
there  is  something  which  draws  nut  from  everj^  respon- 
sive fibre  of  our  nature  a  longing,  a  love  and  a  delight 
which  it  would  be  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  express; 
and  it  is  not  only  power  to  attract  that  will  make  this 
institution  forever,  as  I  tru«t.  memorable  among  the 
educational  institutions  of  Boston;  it  is  the  power  to 
hold  after  the  attraction  has  once  been  felt.    Here  are 
forms  which  have  proved  their  power  for  hundreds, 
some  of  them  for  thons-^nds  of  years.    Here  are  tniths 
expressed    m    form,  outhne.  color,  -which   have    b<en 
nroved  capable  of  moulding  the  minds  and  purposes  of 
.-■eneratioii  after  generation ;  and  here  they  speak  to  us, 
liere  they  speak  to  our  chiblren.    When  the  poet  Rogers 
went  to  the  monasteiT  of  Padua  and  saw  on  the-  wall  be- 
fore him   a  painting  representing  "The  Last  Supper," 
he   looked  up  to  it  and  asked  of  the  monk  who  accom- 
nanied  him  into  the  room  something  of  its  story,  and  the 
monk   after  he  had  told  him  what  the  picture  was  said, 
'*Thirtv   or  forty  years  I  ha\e   been  an  inmnte  of  ihis 
monastery,  and  frotn  that  wall  these  figures  have  looked 
down  upon  me  and  upon   my  brethren.    Most  of  them 
are  cone-  tho-e  whom  I  knew  here  when   I  first  came 
are  now  in  another  world;  these  remain  the  same  and  I 
have  thought  again  and  again  as  1  looked  U|>on  their  un- 
chnnciiic  presence   and  fetr  what  they  l-ave  to  tell  me 
how  they  all   bid  mc  Jive.     I  have   felt  that  we  are  the 
shadow.'^'that  pass  awav."    The^e  form*  here,  and  those 
that  are   scattered   all  about  this  buildintr.   and  those 
wliicb  will  be  multiplied  here  after  thi^  building  iscom- 
p  e  ed,  thev  will  be  the  realities,  and  we  who  have  begun 
thi^  enterprise,  and  thev  who  take   it  up  and  carry  it 
fnrward,  will  be  the   shadows  that  pass  away.    Let  us 
make  the  most  of  this  great  educational  power;  let  ns 
cherish  it  and  use  it  and  extend  it  until  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  t-hall   be  even   more  than  any  single  school, 
more  thin  any  single  univeisity  even  to  this  city  and  to 
the  whole  Commonwealih,  because  in  it  are  kindred  re- 
sources and  gifts  of  so  mauy  years.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Charles  C  Perkins,  who  was  introduced  as  one  of 
the  earliest  promoters  of  the  mu=eum,  then  spoke  as 
follows:— 

REMARKS    OF    CHARLES    C.    PERKINS. 

Ladipn  (nid  Gentlemen  ;— The  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  this  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  deput- 
ed me  as  its  honorary  director  to  declare  it  open  from 
this  day  forth,  and  to  bid  you  and  all  future  comers  wel- 
come. It  is  withnoslightfeeling  of  pleasure  that  I  now 
discharge  this  duty;  nor  is  it  without  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary amount  of  emotion,  for  the  dav  of  fulfilment  has 
come  after  many  days  of  hope,  and  it  is  a  day  which,  as 
marking  an  epoch  in  the  partial  accomplishment  of  a 
great  enterprise  in  which  my  interest  has  been  deep,  has 
brought  more  to  pass  than  could  reasonably  have  been 
anticipated  by  those  of  ixs  who  .stai  ted  it  six  years  ago. 

That  the  opening  of  the  new  museum  building  shoull 
take  place  in  tlic  Centennial  year,  and  that  the  i>ublic 
should  be  first  admitted  to  it  on  the  4th  of  July  of  ihot 
year,  seems  to  me  ominous  of  success  and  singulaily 


appropriate,  for  it  is,  to  some  extent,  a  national  event. 
It  may  be  called  ho  if  considered  in  its  i>ossil)Ie  influen- 
CCK  for  good  upon  people  of  all  (d.isses  and  professions, 
and  esiieeially  may  it  lie  called  so  in  this  country,  where 
we  have  had  as  yet  Imt  scant  opportuidly  to  fed  the  In- 
fluences which  radiate  from  fine  collections  of  work.s  of 
art.    This  museum  is  a  place  dedicateil   to  the  enjoy- 
ment and  profitable  instruction  of  all  who  enter  it.     Al- 
ready it  contains  much  that  is  preciou-^,  mtich  that  is  of 
high  interest;  and  yet  this  building,  with    its  contenrs, 
is  but  the  sixtlipartof  what  it  will  be  when  the  whole 
quadrangle  is  completed,  with  its  two  great  courts,  ca- 
pable of  containing  <-asts  of  coIoHsal  statues  and  archi- 
tectural fragments;  when  its  picture  gallery  in  doulded 
in  size;  when  its  schools  of  art  are  established  and  in 
operation ;  when,  in  short,  it  has  grown  to  be  a  rival,  as 
we  hope  it  will,  of  the  great  industrial  museums  of  Ken- 
sington and  Vienna.    If  such  are  its  prob.abilities,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  we  may,  without  exaggeration,  call  the 
opening  of  our  museum   a  matter  of  national   import- 
ance, for  who  can  tell  how  many  from  all  parts  of  our 
great  reptiblic  may  here  be  led  by  gentle  influences  to 
as))ire.  and  by  contemplating  the   works  of  art  here 
gathered  together,  may  be  taught  upon  them  "as  stairs 
to  climb  "  to  higher  and  nobler  results  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  attained.    To  this  will  come  the"  myriad 
sons  of  toil  "  for  relaxation  and  refreshment ;  the  arehEe- 
ologistto  study  ancient  monuments  and  inscriptions; 
the  painter  to  find  material  for  the  backgiounds  of  his 
pictures,  and  stuffs  for  the  robes  of  his  fair  skitters;  the 
designer  to  take  hints  for  patterns  from  mediaeval  bro- 
cades and  Oriental  enamels,  and  porcelain ;  the  poet,  to 
take  inspiration  from  masterpieces  of  art ;  the  musician, 
to  seek  fresh  ideas  for  melodious  utterance.    Many  men 
of  many  minds  will  come  here  looking  for  that  which 
they  need,  and  wiJl  gratefully    remember    those  who 
helped  to  create  this  museum.    May  I  ask  you  to  listen 
to  me  a  few  moments  while  I  briefly  relate  the  history  of 
its  foundation  and  «  f  its  growth  up  to  its  present  condi- 
tion.   Six  years  ago  next  October,  a  few  gentlemen  met 
'n  the  rooms  of  the  Social  .Science  Association  to  take 
the  first  steps  which  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  an  in- 
corporated institution,  administered  by  a  board  of  trus- 
tees composed  of  these  prime  movers  in  the  matter,  and 
of  persons  annually  chosen  to  represent  Harvard  Uni- 
veisity, the  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute, the  Public  Library  and  the  Athenaeum. 

By  these  happily-adopted  relations  we  have  secured 
the  perpetual  interest  of  these  literary  and  scientific 
in)dies,  and  have  r.Tised  t  e  nmseum  upon  solid  fonmla- 
t  ons  which  cannot  be  shaken.  A  movement  was  imme- 
diately set  on  foot  to  obtain  subS'  riptions  through  meet- 
ings calculated  to  arouse  the  interest  of  public-spirited 
per^onrt.  At  these  meetings  the  imjiortance  of  the  un- 
dertaking was  eloquently  urged  by  many  influential 
peisons.  some  of  whom  are  jiresent  here  to-day.  with  a 
success  which  warranted  active  measures.  Theeity  gave 
us  the  land  on  which  to  build;  plans  were  olteied  by 
many  architects  of  repute,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Sturgis 
&  Bngham  having  been  accepteil,  that  portion  of  the 
building  in  which  we  are  now  assembled  was  com- 
menced. 

It  was  within  the  possibilities  of  any  rich  and  liberal 
community  to  erect  a  handsome  and  suitable  fmilding; 
but  to  till  it  worthily,  which  is  a  much  more  important 
matter,  might  have'been  impossible  without  a  concur- 
rence of  fortunate  circumstances.  It  is  not  the  building 
which  makes  the  museum,  but  ihe  works  of  art  wh  ch 
find  place  in  it.  You  see  before  you  wliat  these  are  and 
it  you  examine  many  of  them  carefully  and  intelligently 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  to  have'obtained  some  of 
them  at  all,  and  all  witlnrnt  spending  a  dollar  of  themou- 
ev  given  by  our  sui'S<ribers,  is  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous. Take,  for  instance,  the  Egyptian  mom,  which,  al- 
though the  export  of  antiquities  fr-m  Egjpt  has  been 
put  a  stop  to  by  the  government,  and  now 'that  pseudo- 
Egyptian  objects  are  manufactured  bv  the  thousand  at 
Birmingham  ami  elsewhere,  has  been  tilled  wi  h  a  collec- 
tion of  genuine,  rare  and  mosr  interestmg  objects.  Our 
tznoti  fortune  did  not  stop  with  the  original  gift  of  t^e 
Way  collection  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Way.  which  consisted 
fur  the  most  part  of  small  objects.  To  make  it  complete 
we  neeiled  some  examples  of  sculpture  on  a  large  scale, 
and  those  which  we  could,  pei  haps,  never  have  procured, 
were  found,  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Kile,  whence  they 
would  have  gone  to  swell  the  treasure  of  the  Boulay  Mu- 
seum, but  here  in  our  very  midst  at  Waltham  and '  Rox- 
bury.  waiting  until  the  time  shoul  I  come,  Mr  John  Am- 
ory'Lowell,  Miss  Lowell  and  the  heir  of  Mr.  Frank  Low- 
oil  could  generously  bestow  them  upon  us  with  a  cer- 
tainty that  they  would  be  ajipreciated.  This  rising  tide 
of  our  good  fortune  ebbed  somewhat  when  the  flames 
destroyed  the  Lawrence  armor,  whi  h  "was  to  have  been 
our  chiefe>t  oniament ;  but  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
the  loss  of  these  precious  things  will  be  in  some  measure 
made  up  to  us  by  the  purchase  of  objects  of  another 
class,  of  an  even  gri-ater  educational  value.  The  Law- 
rence room  can  indeed  never  be  what  it  would  have  iieen 
h.arl  the  disaster  not  occurred,  but  thanks  to  the  way  in 
which  it  hns  been  decorated  with  the  carved  oak  panels 
of  Henr\'  Vlllth  time,  given  by  Mrs.  Lawrence,  it  is  not 
only  l)eautiful,  Imt  unique  on  our  side  of  the  water.  The 
bequest  of  Charles  t^umner  continued  the  succession  of 
benefactions  to  the  museum,  for  without  it  we  should 
not  h.ave  been  ;ible  to  purchase  the  greater  part  of  the 
excellent  casts  of  antique  statues  which  you  have  aii- 
miretl  iu  the  sculidnn'  galleries.  One  more  cast,  antl 
tliat  the  lincst,  will  soon  be  added  to  this  colleetion,— a 
full  size  c;)st  of  the  Portico  of  the  Caryatides  at  Athens, 
given  by  Mr.  George  B.  liow,  and  not  his  only  gift.  I 
can  only  biiefiy  allude  to  the  ancient  pottery  given  by 


Mr.  Apideton  and  Mr.  I>ixwell,  which  with  that  bouebt 
from  General  Cesada  by  a  i  umber  of  suliscribers  ha« 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  exhilut  sperimens  of  fictile  art 
covering  a  period  of  lime  from  about  lOno  to  mo  B.r. 
The  Tapestries  b.aned  I>y  Mr  Ifnvey,  and  the  exquisite 
piece  of  arras  of  the  X  Vltli  ceniiirv.  lent  bv  Signor  Ca--- 
tellani,  the  ciftH  of  Mi  .  Shaw,  Mr.  Kidder  Mr.  lirimmer 
and  Mr.  Wiles  togeiher  with  the  porcelains  and  cloi- 
sonne enamels  and  j;nles  contrilmtrd  to  our  present  ex- 
hibition by  other  kind  frieinls,  must  not  L'ounmenti.'neri ; 
nor  could'l  without  -jieeial  ingratiiiide  fortri-t  to  refer  to 
the  ailinirable  Gray  collection  i.f  engraving: s,  'ei  tto  us  by 
Harvard  r'ol'pge,  wiih  the  consent  :  ntl  »\  proba'ion  <  f 
Mr.  William  Gray,  and  also  lo  ihe  Limoge.-*  enamels,  the 
idctures,  casts  and  statues  which  we  liave  been  allowed 
to  bring  hither  from  the  Atheua-um.  Thetru.stces  of  the 
museum  owe  thirn  public  expression  nf  their  gratitude, 
which  I  t;ike  it  upon  myself  to  make,  lo  the  trustees  of 
the  Athenaeum,  who  have  never  failed  in  their  generous 
support  of  the  museum.  AH  that,they  had  of  value  in 
the  way  of  art  objects  they  placed  at  our  disiiosal.  Even 
the  precious  portraits  of  General  and  Mrs.  AVashington, 
which  would  alone  make  this  museum  ashrine  to  lie  vis- 
ited by  all  patrioti<'  Americans,  were  not  withheld.  Nor 
is  this  all;  for  five  yea-s  they  have  allowed  us  to  oempy 
their  picture-gallery  without  i>nce,  as  a  cradle  in  \\hi<h 
we  couM  nurse  our  g'owing  infant  untd  it  had  become 
to-^  large  to  be  confined  witliin  such  narrow  bound-^. 
Thanks  to  them  and  :o  all  who  have  in  any  way  aideii  ns  in 
a  work  xvhich  has  now  reached  a  not  unworthy  status. 
That  it  mav  continue  to  ncrease  in  quality  e\en  more 
than  quantity  as  yea  is  roll  on  is  a  wish  in  whi'  h  you  will, 
I  know,  heartily  join.  Ilavinir,  1  fear,  seriously  tresjias- el 
upon  ynjir  patience,  and  much  exceeiletl  the  time  alloit- 
ed  iomeI)your  judicious  pre>iiiing  officer  it  now  oniv 
remai  s  to  me,  ladies  and  centlemen,  to  do  that  for 
which  I  came  liefore  you,  namely,  to  declate  this  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  oj>en,  an'l  while  I  do  so  to  exi>res3 
the  hope  thai  the  next  Centennial  vear  may  find  it  in  a 
conrlition  of  pro.sperit.y,  with  pos-sibditi^  of  nsefulness 
to  this  community  even  greater  thanuiose  which  its 
founders  desire  for  it. 
The  proceedings  then  closed. 


Mnsic  in  Belgium, 

[The  initials  appended  to  the  fonowiy)*^  letter, 
printed  last  month  in  BeU's  Weekly  Ma^^ifn^er,  Lon- 
don, Tvill  be  familiar  to  some  of  our  filder  mn'^ieal 
Bostonians.  They  are  those  of  a  former  British 
Consul  in  this  city,  who  made  many  friends  here, 
and  was  one  of  onr  most  zealous  and  most  cultivat- 
ed amateurs  in  Music, — Mr.  Eilmnnd  Grattan  (the 
younger),  now  representini?  her  Majesty's  gorern- 
raent  in  the  same  capacity  at  Antwerp.] 

"Whilst  Brussels  has  been  enjoyinffdurinG:  the  past 
pea<:on  the  u.^tial  series  of  aditiirable  Cotn^^r^'afnire 
concerts,  tinder  the  able  direction  of  M.  Gevaert, 
M.  Fetis'a  snccessop.  besides  the  interestins;  seances 
of  classical  chambfr  music  provided  by  Messrs. 
Brassin  and  Servais,  the  provinces  have  had  no 
cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  musical  advantaijes 
and  opportunities  offered  to  them.  The  votaries  of 
Euterjie  in  Ghent  have  been  sincnlarly  fortunate 
in  havjni;  now  amongst  them,  as  director  of  their 
Cojfxervntohe,  M.  Ad.  Samuel,  the  late  experienced 
conductor  of  the  Bnis-els  ri>pii}ar  Omcerts  ;  and 
Antwerp  has  been  specially  favored  by  the  recent 
produetit)n  in  that  famed  old  city  of  two  mnsical 
novelties  of  considerable  interest  in  their  respective 
departments  of  art.  Of  these,  the  first,  to  which  I 
[irofiose  to  refer,  is  the  f  erformance  of  3  ffpand  MS. 
Concerto,  with  full  orchestral  accompaniments  for 
the  violoncello,  composed  by  the  threat  vitdinist 
Henri  Vienxtemps.  and  executed  with  iri'cat  success 
by  M.  Joseph  Servai.^,  under  the  direction  of  tie 
composer  himself,  at  the  Concert  of  the  Souiete 
Koyale  d'Plarnmjiie  on  the  23d  of  last  month.  The 
other,  of  which  1  shall  speak  afterwards,  consists  in 
an  Overture  and  other  incidental  music  com(>o3ed 
for  the  drama  of  VharJotfe  Cordate,  by  M.  P.  Btnoit, 
Director  of  the  Antwerp  School  of  ^Insic. 

Amateurs  of  the  violoncello  are  aware  that  the 
repertoire  of  classical  solos  for  that  instrument  is 
comparatively  limited,  in  consequence,  partly,  of 
the  inherent  difficulties  presented  by  the  instru- 
ment itself,  and  that  of  real  concertos  proper  there 
have  been  but  few  since  Komberg's,  whieli  are  now 
considered,  in  a  creat  measure,  luit  of  date,  and  are 
rarely  performed  in  public.  Kubinstein,  St.  Saens, 
and  Schumann  have,  it  is  trne.  written  Concertos 
for  the  viobmcello ;  but  the  appearance  of  a  work 
of  this  description  by  M.  Vieuxtem  s — who,  him- 
self a  composer  of  world-wide  reimtation,  po<;sesses, 
also,  as  an  executant  of  the  hi^2:he^t  order,  the 
ijreatest  possible  experience  of  strinired  instruments 
and  of  their  capabilities,  could  hardly  fail  to  excito 
very  e^reat  interest  and  attention. 

A  majestic  Allegro  forms  the  first  movement. 
This  is  followed  by  a  charmin:;  and  beautifully  har- 
monized Andavfe  con  mnfo.  after  which  comes,  in 
d  le  course,  a  ^^parklinir  Rondo  in  M.  A'^ienxtemps' 
b^st  style,  full  of  brilliant  and  effective  passages. 
The  whole  is  so  artistically  composed  as  to  bring 
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into  promiiiPiit  relief  Uh>  be^t  effeets  of  the  niploHi- 
oiw  iii-trnmfnt  for  wliirli  it  is  written,  and  vinlon- 
oell  >  jiliVfTfl  h;ive  reason  to  feel  ninst  2;r:itefnl  to 
M.  Vieuxteinp'^  lor  ho  tine  a  wnrl:  as  he  has  pro- 
(Jnceil.  M.  Servais"  plavinff  was  inag'iiticeiit. 
Thouirh  quite  a  yfiinir  man.  lie  has  lollowed  closely 
upon  tlie  fout-iteps  of  his  father,  the  late  M.  F.  Si-r- 
vais,  the  founder,  it  may  he  said,  of  thn  most  recent 
schocil  (if  vinloncello  pla\  in-^,  possessins:  all  the  best 
qualities  nf  that  distinixui^lied  artist— a  sj)lendid 
tone,  a  stylp  of  howinir  alike  elei^ant  and  vii^'-rous, 
besides  the  most  complete  mastery  over  all  the  me- 
chanical ditfioullies  of  the  instrumerit. 

The  music  of  Charlotte  Cord'ii/  derives  considera- 
ble interest  from  tlie  fact  tlial  M.  Beiioit  is  one  of 
the  leaders  of  a  movement  which  has  sprnnir  up  of 
latH  years  in  the  Flemish  Provincfs  of  Bdirium,  the 
object  of  which  is  the  promotion  or  encouragement 
of  a  local  sch<n>l  of  literature  and  art,  the  i)lay  in 
question  heiiifr  written  in  the  Fh-mish  lanijuai^e  and 
haviiiir  been  performed  durin<r  tlie  last  season  at  lliy 
new  National  (Flemish)  Theatre,  the  rival  to  the 
Thkt're  B^i/ale,  where  the  pei  formances  are  con- 
ducted in  Frenrli.  Nntwithstandin-;  his  claim  to 
occupy  a  somewhat  di"^tinctive  ]»osition  on  this  ac- 
count, it  must  he  said  that  M.  Benoit's  works — 
which  include  two  oratorios,  "Lucifer"  and  the 
"  ()orh»p:y  " — are  largely  flavt.red  with  the  modern 
German  or  Wai^ner  element,  and  in  his  muMC  to 
Charlotte  Cordny  he  is  accused  of  havinir  drawn 
Iieavily  upon  the  last-named  composer  for  his  effect'^, 
if  not  actually  for  his  inspirations.  Admiltin^^  this 
to  a  certain  extent,  we  cannot,  hut  say  that  his  com- 
positions show  considerabh-  talent  and  originality. 
The  overture  of  Churhtte  Covfhiu  is  especially  in- 
terestiiiir,  from  the  attempt  made  in  it  to  typify — as 
far  as  this  can  be  diine  by  music — the  troubled  pe- 
riod, in  which  the  incidents  of  tlie  drama  are  laid. 
Its  prinLipal  subject  in  theme  is  a  combination  of 
the  M'li-fiiilhiiRe  and  of  the  popular  Rev.dutionary 
air  "  <;a  ira,"  wovn  loi^ether  with  much  inLTcnuity, 
the  bold  and  startiini^  character  of  the  orchestral 
effects  which  succeed  each  other  producinn:  in  truth 
a  SI ron*]:;- impression.  In  its  wild  and  confused  ut- 
terances t\v-.  orchestra  really  seems  at  times  to 
breathe  forth  the  tuuiultuoua  passions  of  that  fear- 
ful epoch.  '*  But  this  is  not  mu-^ic,"  say  some  of  the 
critics.  "  It  is  neither  harrnoidous  nm-  pleasing." 
No  !  hut  was  the  Itei^ni  of  Tt-rror  liarmonious  or 
pleasiny:? 

The  most  difficult  achievement  in  music  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  invention  or  jiroduction  of  melodies 
cxpreHsin*;;  calm  and  tender  fieul,iinents  ;  but  should 
we  be  juj-titied  in  placinix  iniudi  lower  in  the  scale 
the  eflforls  of  those,  wht-se  sj^enius  leads  them  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  ui<jre  vehement  emotions  of 
the  soul,  in  whicli  the  modern  school  so  larijely 
deals?  K.  G. 


"Aipa"  in  Londom.  This  showy  opera,  whicli 
Verdi  wrote  for  the  Viceroy  of  Ei^yjtt,  was  lately 
fciven  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  Covent  Gar- 
den.    Fifjaro  says  of  it: 

S<uiie  attempt  has  been  made  in  those  reports  of 
forei^^n  |.trfnrmances  whicli  have  reached  this  coun- 
try to  credit  Si'.i^nor  Verdi  with  a  more  (»r  less  sH 
vish  adherence  to  the  theories  of  Herr  Warner.  It 
should  at  onoe  be  stated  that  such  ideas  are  totally 
erroneous.  That  "  Aida"  is  cast  in  a  far  more  am- 
bitious mould  than  is  "  La  Traviata."  is  certain  ; 
hut  the  assertion  that  the  influence  of  Wacrner  can 
be  traced  \\\  it  to  any  apjireeiabhi  extent  will  not 
bear  analysis.  So  jioverly-stricken  a  poem  as  that 
supplied  by  M.  dn  Lode  could  not  jiossiiily  be 
tiuiali;umated  with  the  music;  we  liave  ])lentv  of 
the  "Syren  meludies."  and  the  "  dance-forms."  which 
Warner  so  heartily  despises ;  and.  allhoui^h  there 
is  less  of  that  "  objectionable  juxtaposition  of  abso- 
lute recitatives  and  absolute  arie  "  to  which  Wairner 
objects,  and  more  inde]ieudence  in  the  instrumenta- 
tion, and  less  usini:;  of  the  orchestra  "  as  a  jjiijantic 
guitar,"  than  is  usual  in  Verdi's  ()peras,  "  Aula"  is 
yet  formed  exclusively  upon  the  recoirnized  Italian 
model.  That  Sic^riur  Verdi  has  paid  some  deference 
to  tlie  exi<::encies  of  art  in  that,  he  has  cfiven  the 
chief  sinirers  few  abs(dute  solos,  and  fewer  still  of 
arie  in  which  they  may  display  the  special  ability 
or  the  compas-s  of  their  voices,  cannot  be  denied; 
hut  that  it  can  bi' recoijnizeil  as  the  starlini;^  ptiint 
of  a  new  school  of  thought,  or  that  it  will  hereafter 
be  deemed  anythini:;  but  an  amplified  and  hi-^hly- 
iini^hed  speeimen  of  the  later  Italian  school,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  artirni.  Herr  \Va<jner  scr)rn- 
fully  says  that  in  Italian  opera  interc-^tini;  arie  mu^t 
interrupt  the  conversation  at  least  six  tiioes,  but  a 


composer  who  is  able  to  tix  the  attention  of  his  au- 
dience tor  a  whole  dozen  of  times  is  praised  as  an 
inexhaustible  melodic  c^niii^.  SiLT'"^''  Verdi  has. 
perhaps,  remembered  this  taunt,  and  has  behaved 
with  commendable  se.f-restraint.  Y^t,  if  he  have 
given  his  prima  donna  very  few  pretty  tunes  Uf)on 
which  she  may  exercise  her  voice,  he  has  levelled 
in  his  finales  and  in  his  part  8on::s — when  they  are 
not  too  dull  to  be  interestinir — in  some  of  the  most 
Verdi-ish  and  un-Wa-^nerite  of  melodies.  In  th^- 
first  act  Radani^s  has  a  lovc-soni::.  the  far-famed 
"  Celeste  Aida,"  while  Aida  has  a  lengthy  snln,  in 
which  she  tells  of  her  love  for  her  father,  and  prays 
the  tjods  that  her  parent  mav  be  restored  to  her  ; 
but  in  the  finale  to  this  art  (at  Cr)vent  Garden,  for 
scenic  considerations,  made  an  act  of  itself),  the 
music  written  for  the  great  scene  of  the  consecra- 
tion is.  on  the  whole,  almost  trivial.  The  frlilterint: 
show  is  a  fine  one,  but  in  this  scene,  which  should 
have  been  a  strf)n';  one,  no  question  of  high  art  is 
involved.  So.  again,  in  the  second  act.  the  chorus 
of  the  wai'ing  women  of  Amneris  is  frivolous,  and 
the  dance  of  Moorish  slaves  so  utterly  pantomimic 
and  out  of  place,  that  it  was  warmly  hissed  bv  a 
minoritv  in  the  galhries.  The  great  and  lengthv 
duet  between  Ainneris  and  Ai'da  i".  however,  cast 
ill  a  more  amb'tious  mould,  and  there  is  some  at- 
tem]»t  at  a  genuine  dramatic  effect  at  the  point 
where  the  haughty  princess  seeks  to  deceive  her 
slave  in  order  to  discover  the  secret  of  her  love,  and 
where  the  slave — a  king's  daugh'er — for  an  instant 
as  |iroud  as  her  rival,  sinks  at  the  royal  fc-t  and 
begs  for  pardon.  When  the  soldiers  enter  there  is 
some  more  attempt  at  tawdry  grandeur,  but  the 
introductitm  of  the  Egyptian  trumpets,  on  which 
the  most  trivial  of  airs  is  played,  can  only  be  con- 
sidered a  gross  pandering  to  sen^^ationalism.  The 
third  act  is  indisputably  tiie  str(mge<t,  in  a  musical 
sense,  in  the  opera,  containing  a~  it  does  the  Prayer 
and  Romance  of  Aida,  and  the  highly  dramatic  du 
ets  between  Aula  and  her  father  and  between  the 
Ethiopian  and  her  lover.  In  a  dramatic  sense,  the 
fourth  act  is  jiowerfully  conceived,  and  when — tlie 
stage  being  divided  latitudinally  in  twain — Aida, 
sinks  to  the  earth  in  her  voluntary  tomb,  anil 
Radames,  bending  over  her,  hears  in  tlie  Temple 
above,  the  priests  singing  hymns  and  the  dancers 
executing  sacred  dances,  while  the  remorseful  Am- 
neris.  in  tlieir  nudst,  sinks  on  the  stone  which  has 
closed  the  living  tomb  of  her  aflianced  hu>band, 
the  effect  is  indi'Jpiitably  fine. 

The  performance  on  the  part  of  the  orchestra  was 
a  good,  and  on  the  part  of  the  chorus  a  fair,  one. 
the  tni:^e-en  scene  being  of  the  ino'-t  elnhnrate.  if  oc- 
casionally a  somewhat  tawdry  sort,  and  the  stage 
management  being  quite  adequate.  No  praise  can 
nlsrj  be  too  hi^'h  for  the  representative  of  Aida — 
Mathime  Adelina  Batti — and  the  great  cantatrice  ha« 
rarely  worked  more  heartily,  nor  with  more  self- 
restraint  for  the  sake  of  art  and  Tor  the  success  o! 
the  opera.  Mdlle.  tJintlele,  too,  a  m  zzo-soprano 
recently  imported  from  Italy,  was  an  excellent  vocal 
and  dr;wuatic  Amneris.  But  for  the  re-»t  of  the  cast 
little  can  be  said,  except  by  way  of  apology.  Sig- 
nor  (Jra/.iani's  voice  is  not  what  it  was  twenty-one 
years  ago,  when  he  made  his  debut  at  Covent  gar 
den  as  Carlo,  in  Signor  Verdi's  "  Ernani,"  and, 
though  he  sang  and  acted  with  his  habitual  earnest 
ness.  his  Amonasro  left  a  good  deal  to  he  desired. 
The  tremulous  Signor  Nicolini  niade  but  a  we;ik 
lladaiues.  M.  Feitlinircr  was  but  a  jioor  king,  while 
Signor  Cflpporn.  as  Ramphis.  upheld  the  credit  of 
operatic  high  priests,  by  singing  pretty  persistently 
out  of  tune.  A  special  word  of  prnisi'  must,  how- 
ever, be  awar  led  t(»  Mdlle.  Bianchi,  who  sang  the 
music  of  the  High  Prie-^tess.  in  the  great  consecra- 
tion scene  in  the  Tenqde  of  Vulcan,  and  wJio  con- 
sented to  take  so  small  a  part  in  order  to  com]dete 
the  cast,  but  who  was  not  rewarded  for  her  gener- 
osity by  seeing  her  name  in  the  programme  brinks. 
The  spectators  left  the  theatre  wondering  whether 
"  Aida*  would  ever  be  as  pojudar  as  "  II  Trova- 
tore,"  but  a  comparison  between  the  two  is  impris- 
sible.  "  AMa,"  written  in  Verdi's  mrjst  granrlilo- 
quent  st3-le,  depends  chiefly  upon  its  gorgeous  mise- 
en-scene.  and.  S()  long  as  this  ts  preserved,  and  Mad- 
ame Patti  retains  her  part,  its  success  is  assured. 
But  it  appeals  t<»  the  eye,  and  not  to  the  heart:  it^ 
leading  feature  is  glittering  sensationalism,  its  li 
bretto  teaches  no  new  lesion  of  morality,  and, 
indeed,  [loints  no  moral  at  all,  except  that  the  fad 
that  two  wiMiii-n  simnltaneon--ly  loving  one  man 
makes  it  terribly  inconvenient  for  the  object  of  the 
dual  affeclirm,  while  the  music  has  no  decided  indi- 
viduality, save  that  which  Sig.  Verili  has  so  often 
shown  us.  It  resembles  his  Requieiu  Mass  far 
more  than  it  does  his  "  La  Traviata,"  and  yet,  with 


a  di'lightful  disregard  of  historical  ]>ropriety,  the 
composer  })bices  in  the  mr>uths  of  his  Egyptian 
priests  music  whir-h  wuubi  not  be  unsuited  to  the 
Roman  Cathrdic  Church.  As  the  brilliant  audience 
at  midnight  slowly  filed  out  of  the  Rr>val  Italian 
Opera  House,  they  found,  opposite  the  Royal  Opera 
Hotel,  a  miserable  street  beggar,  disteniUng  his 
cheeks  and  warbling  on  the  cornet  the  meh)dy  of 
"  II  halen  del  stri  sorriso,"  as  if  in  mockery  to  sh<»w 
how  greatlj'  the  Verdi  of  to-day  differs  frona  the 
Verdi  of  twenty-three  jears  ago. 


Berlin.  From  a  work  just  published  in  the 
Prus:-ian  capital,  and  entitled,  Sfdfiatisih^r  fiuckh'irk 
nnf  d'ls  Konifjfirhe  llimter  in  Berlin,  wdhrend  des 
funfinnhfrinizitijdhriffen  Zf  it  mums  der  Vfrwaltuv^ 
rf^'.f  fferrn  von  Ilulsen.  rotn  1  Jujii.  1?5I,  bis  1  Jnni, 
187ii  {A  statistirnl  Rrfroxjifrt  of  the  Theatres  Royal, 
Berlin,  difrinr/  the  fji'e-n'td-f"'ni(i/  j/earx  <>{  lierr  •<■ 
//i/Jse}f'x   Mayinfjrmenf,   from  the  \^i  Jnne,   '  ^ "  1 .  /o     '    c 

It/ ./'nfr",  1870).  we  learn  the  following  facts.  The 
niunber  of  piM'sons  crvnnected  with  the  above  thea- 
tre *v*as,  on  the  1st  June.  1851,  44r> ;  wliile  on  the 
1st  June,  187'>,  it  was  .MS.  The  dramatic  and  op- 
eratic companies,  inrduding  the  chorus  of  189,  are 
now  increaserl  to  2*M),  Witldn  the  period  named 
'2^18  dr;imatic  "stars"  or  "guests"  have  given 
l.Li2  dramati<-  performances;  4fi'.t  operatic  ditto, 
1.84(j  ;  and  7-J  Terp-ichorean  ditto.  272.  There 
were  4tU  novelties  and  329  revivals.  The  total 
number  of  performances  in  the  Theatre  Royal  were 
fj.;J20;  and  in  the  Royal  Opt^rahouse.  6,227  ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  Vl,'^\\1.  That  classical  works  have 
been  duly  represented,  satisfactory  proof  is  afforded 
by  the  ReiroRpvct.  Tiiere  were  y.79ri  performances 
of  such  works,  2.477  dramatic,  and  1.S19  operate; 
that  is,  an  average  of  15"  every  year,  Shakspearo 
is  n-presfuted  by  2^  pieces  and  880  perf<»rmance3 : 
Mozart,  by  8  operas  and  4t>0  performances;  Schil- 
ler, who  follows  Shakespeare  in  the  list  of  classic 
poets,  by  15  jtieces  and  tll5  performances;  Gothe, 
'.»  pieces  and  Wil  performances:  Les^ing.  4  pieces 
and  27i>  |,erformances.  Among  classical  compo- 
sers. Weber  comes  next  to  Mozart,  with  4  opr-ras 
and  .150  performances.  Shakespeare's  Merrknut  of 
I'tu/cf  was  played  89  times;  Schiller's  Maria  Stu- 
art. lOrt;  (iothVs  First  Part  of  Fanst,  115;  L'fS- 
sing's  X'lfhan  d'-r  Wnsc.  112;  Mo/.art's  I)o}l  Juan, 
149;  Weber's  I)rr  Frdschii  z,  174  ;  and  JJeethoven'a 
Fidi'lio,  148. 


BiKLFFrrp.  The  Seconrl  Westphalian  Musical 
Festival  proved  verj'  successful.  The  (diarming 
site,  the  Johannslierg,  where  the  performances  took 
place,  wih  the  fine  view  exl'-nding  to  tlie  Teuto- 
iuirger  Forest  and  the  Hermann  Monument,  render 
Bi<'lefeld  extraordinarily  well  suited  for  such  fe^li- 
vuls,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  latest  by  the 
public  waspr(fporlionat(dy  great.  The  chorus  nuin- 
ber»'d  218  meudiers,  and  ihe  orchestra  5-i,  making, 
with  the  soloists,  a  total  of  277.  The  programme 
cornjirised  on  the  first  day  :  the  overture.  Znr 
W'i'ihe  drx  fio'-ntu,  Bi-ethoven  ;  and  the  oratorio  of 
Josh'ift,  Handrd,  The  ]iieces  on  the  second  day 
were:  overture  to  Drr  Freisrhi'ifz,  Weber;  air  from 
Iphit/enia,  Giuck,  anfl  "  Liebeslied,"  from  Die  Wtd- 
k-iirc,  Wagner  (sung  by  Herr  Lerlerer,  of  Bremen) ; 
Srh'r^-fi'ilslird  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  Brahms; 
(i  major  Romance.  Beethoven,  and  three  Hungarian 
Dances  for  violin  (played  by  Herr  Barth,  from 
Mun-?ter)  ;  Songs.  Schumann  anil  Brahms  (Mdlle. 
Assmann,  of  Berlin);  D  minor  Symphony,  Schu- 
mann ;  Songs  from  Scheffel's  Trompeter  (composed 
and  sung  by  Herr  Heiiachel.  of  Berlin);  Songs, 
Haydn  and  Mendelssohn  (Mdlle.  Sartorius.  of  Co- 
lognr-) ;  and  the  Finale  to  Jjore^ey,  Mendelssohn; 
The  festival  was  under  the  direction  ol  Uerr  Nacht- 
raann. 


Tme  Trovatore  directs  attention  to  a  contrast. 
Comparing  what  was  done  in  the  course  of  one  and 
the  same  week  at  five  leading  Eurojjean  Opera- 
houses,  it  finds  that  from  the  4th  to  the  11th  June, 
at  the  Royal  Operahouse,  Berlin,  the  perhfrmances 
were:  on  the  4lh,  Kreutzer's  Nachflnrjer  von  Gran- 
nd-t  ;  on  the  5th.  F>er  FreiachiiJz  ;  on  the  filh,  the 
h^W-trif  Flick  und  Fit*rk  ;  on  the  7th,  nfithing ;  on 
the  8th,  Guillannie  Tell  ;  on  the  9tli,  Obcro7>  ;  on 
the  lOth,  nothing;  and  on  the  1  Ith  ('.-.anr  and  Z>m- 
rmrmann.  At  the  Imperial  Operahouse.  Vienna,  on 
the  nth.  /y/i  Pitrt  dn  Diahle  ;  on  the  "tXU.  IS Afri- 
caiiir  :  on  the  Sth,  Gounod's  Romeo  e  Giulietta;  on 
the  9th.  the  same  composer's  Heiiie  de  Stiha  ;  on  the 
loth,  the  balh't  of  SpruJifenfr  ;  and  im  the  11th, 
la  Farl  da  Dmhle.     At    the    Royal   Itali.-.n  Opera, 
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Oovfnt.  riardpn,  on  lilt!  ^rH.  Uu  BaUo  in  MnRchrra, 
with  Sij^nioro  J>'Ani;fri,  Sciilclii.  Hinnclii,  Si^^ninri 
Tiolis  and  (iraziani  ;  nu  the  51.11,  LoJinifjrin,  \\\\,\\ 
Signoro  Allmni,  I)'Ancr»*ri,  Siti^nori  ('arpi,  r<)tnL'"iii, 
etc.  ;  on  tlie  6th,  I>  Ktnile  da  Nord,  with  Sii^nore 
PatU.  Bianchi,  Gliiotti,  Cottino,  SiEjoori  liettini, 
Mound,  Cianipi ;  on  the  7*di,  L' Afriraine,  with  Si«r. 
nore  D'Anp^eri.  Bianrlii,  Sit^nori  Oraziani,  Baj^ajji- 
olo,  Cni)]>oni,  Ta^liafiro,  etc.  ;  on  the  8th,  D'nturah, 
with  Sii^nore  Pntti.  Cottino,  Sealrhi,  Siffnori  Mnri- 
ni,  Cnpponi.  Sabntier,  and  Oraziani  ;  on  tlie  9th. 
Toiiuhduser,  with  Sicrnore  Alhani,  D'Anc:eri,  Cotti- 
no, Siijnori  Carpi.  M.  Manrol,  cte.  ;  and  on  tlie  10th. 
L  EHsir  d' Amove,  with  Si^nore  Zar^t  Thalhcrir.  Cot- 
tino, Sipnori  Cotoijni  and  Conti.  At  Hfr  Majesty's 
Opera,  Dniry  Lane,  on  the  Srd,  //  Barfiifrc,  with 
Sijjnora  Varesi,  Sij^nori  Dorini.  Del  Puente,  etc.  ; 
on  tlie  5th,  Lea  Jlitgnevofsi,  with  Sifrnore  Tietjcns. 
Varesi,  Trebelli-Bettini,  Si^nori  Fanrelli.  Rota.  M. 
Faure.  and  Herr  Rokitansky  ;  on  the  6th.  Fauaf, 
with  Mdme.  Nilsson,  Sisrnora  Trebelli-Bettini,  and 
M.  Fanre;  on  the  8th,  Don  Giot^arml.  with  Mesdmes. 
Tietjens,  Nilsson,  Siirnora  Varesi,  llerren  Behrens. 
Rokitansky,  and  M.  Faure  ;  and  on  tlie  10th.  //  Bar- 
hiere,  witli  Si;;nore  Varesi,  etc.  Durinj^  the  same 
week  M.  Ilalanzier  fjave  his  patrons,  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  Paris — an  establishment  enjoyini;  an  annual 
f;rant  from  Government  of  800.000  francs  —  (href 
performances:  one  of  Le&  Hugitenots,  one  of  Faust, 
and  one  of  Jeanne  d' Arc  ! 


The  Oldest  Piano  is  America.  We  desire  to 
draw  the  attention  of  such  of  onr  readers  as  pro- 
pose p^oini^  to  Philadelphia  to  an  old  clavichord, 
which  will  be  on  exhibition  there  amonnr  musical 
instruiiients.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  oldrst  in- 
strument of  that  kind  in  existence  in  onr  country*. 
At  least  we  have  never  yet  heard  of  one  of  E^reater 
ac^e.  We  first  noticed  it  in  1870.  while  visitin^^the 
store  of  our  friend  Jolin  Kevinski,  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Observino:  at  a  irbince  the  approximate  as^e  of  the 
instrument,  we  made  every  effort  to  learn  somethins: 
definite  coneerninjx  its  history.  The  faets  which  we 
ascertained  are  but  few.  After  examininpj  old  fami- 
ly records  nnd  papers,  orif^inally  belon^inij  to  the 
Dickert  family,  and  after  requesting:  the  President 
of  tlie  Female  Colie^e  at  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  to  exam- 
ine certain  parts  of  the  records  of  the  institution. 
and  furthermore,  after  makins;  diligent  enquiry  in 
the  town  of  Lancaster,  we  learned  that  the  only 
piano  (clavichord)  was  brouj^-ht  to  Lancaster,  Pa., 
in  1766.  It  belonired  to  the  Dickert  family.  An 
aged  person  rentembered  that  the  instrument  at- 
tracted considerable  attentit^m,  and  tliat  many  per- 
sons would  gather  around  the  window  to  hear  its 
sounds.  We  also  learned  that  the  instrument  was 
probably  brought  over  by  Moravian^,  who  came 
with  Count  Zinzendorf  in  17-11.  The  old  relic  came 
into  the  possessi'jn  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gill,  of  Lancaster, 
aud  from  him  it  passed  to  its  present  owner,  Mr. 
John  Kevinski.  It  is  "  (^ebnndnt  " — that  is,  several 
tones  are  produced  by  one  and  the  same  strint;,  it 
beinp;  struck  and  raised  at  different  places,  thereby 
lengthening  or  shortening  it.  As  this  style  of  mak- 
ing instruments  was  abandoned  as  early  as  1700, 
that  is,  as  clavichords  were  after  that  time  so  built 
that  each  key  was  supplied  with  its  own  strina:, 
which  was  then  called  "  hundfrei"  the  age  of  the 
clavichord  may  be  e:uessed  at,  without  going  very 
far  astray. — Bra'inard^s  Musical  World. 


mjjt's  loitntal  of  Piisic. 
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Musica  Peripatetica. 

We  do  not  propose  to  treat  of  dog  day  ttinsic, — 
of  organ  grinders  and  street  minstrels,  who  like 
mosquitoes  haunt  the  ear  the  most  when  days  are 
hottest.  That  sort  of  music  we  have  with  us  al- 
ways, and  doubtless  alwaj's  shall  have,  and  in  its 
way  it  is  all  well  enough.  But  our  attention  is  now 
drawn  to  the  comparatively  new  aspect  which  mu- 
sic, as  a  matter  of  performance  and  of  hearing,  pre- 
sents in  this  country  to-dn}'.  Music  in  its  more 
pretentious  forms  has  grown  peripatetic  ;  and  the 
travelling  propensity  seems  more  and  more  to  take 
possession  of  all  competent  musicians.  Music  in 
this  follows  the  laws  of  trade,  and  trade  has  been 


drawn  into  new  ways  and  methods  by  tlie  vastly  in- 
creased facilities  of  travel  and  of  transportation  ;  the 
railroad  system  brings  the  seller  to  the  buyer;  the 
great  houses  in  the  cities,  which  formerly  transact- 
ed their  business  at  tlieir  own  centre,  now  sell  tlieir 
goods  tlirough  travelling  agents,  commh  vnijagf.tirR, 
and  drummers,  who  go  forth  takmg  orders  over  all 
the  land.  It  is  getting  to  be  somewhat  so  with  Art, 
especially  with  Music.  It  has  already  gone  so  far 
that  every  music-loving  city  and  lariie  town  finds  it 
more  nnd  more  difficult  to  keep  up  a  local  orchestra, 
or  even  a  string  quartet  club,  with  any  certainty  of 
permanence,  or  an}*  fair  chance  of  improvement. 
The  local  ftrganization  cannot  compete  with  the 
travelling  band,  which,  backed  with  capital,  and  or- 
ganized for  permanence,  to  levy  contribnti<^n 
thrinighout  all  the  land,  equipped  and  disciplined 
for  constant  service  all  the  year  rtnind,  can  by  sharp 
management  and  enterprise,  by  means  of  railroads, 
like  Moltke's  flj"ing  batteries,  present  itself  at  any 
moment  at  any  point  of  the  v.ast  field. 

It  is  well  to  consider  the  evil  and  the  good  of 
this.  One  example  will  suffice  for  many  ;  nnd  we 
may  as  well  loi>k  at  home  for  it.  The  recent  musi- 
cal history  of  our  own  city  is  a  case  in  point.  With 
a  reputation  for  culture,  and  a  zeal  for  all  that 
makes  for  culture,  moral,  intellectual  or  sesthetic, 
Boston  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  chief 
musical  centres  of  America ;  and  has  become  so  fa- 
mous for  it,  that  tiavelling  singers,  virtuosos,  and 
even  orchestras  at  last,  have  for  years  past  been  at- 
tracted here  in  swarms  to  gather  golden  hcmey  in  so 
fair  a  field.  Full  forty  years  ago  we  had  our  local 
orchestra — such  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  old 
"  Academy  of  Music  " — and  we  heard  the  Sympho- 
nies of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  Many  learned 
to  love  tliem  ;  others  listericd  with  respect,  for  they 
could  feel  the  soul,  the  Man,  behind  the  great 
Fifth  Symphony,  however  great  their  ignorance  of 
Music.  This  lasted  for  some  years  and  formed  the 
nucleus  of  an  audience,  to  which  the  Musical  Fund 
Society  (composed  of  tiie  musicians  tliemselres)  af- 
terwards ministered  for  anotiier  period  of  say  a  doz- 
en years,  with  most  imperfect  means,  and  wavering 
success.  During  tlie  same  time  came  the  small 
'■  Germania,"  led  by  Carl  Bergmann,  and  by  frequent 
visits  made  us  acquainted  with  a  higher  style  of  or- 
chestral performance,  while  they  greatly  enlarged 
the  repertoire  of  truly  classical  and  noble  works  for 
us.  When  they  disbanded,  leaving  good  musicians 
with  us,  the  good  work  was  taken  up  by  individual 
hands,  an  ex-Germanian,  Carl  Zerrahn,  and  carried 
on  for  several  seasons  longer,  until  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  when  subscrip- 
tions fell  off,  and  for  the  remaining  jieriod  ot  those 
dark  years  Boston  was  uncheered  by  Sjmphony 
concerts  or  orchestra  of  any  kind. 

By  this  long  and  almost  continuous  schooling — 
that  is,  frequent  hearing,  a  considerable  audience 
was  formed  here  alwaj-s  eager  to  listen  to  any  pas- 
sable performance  of  programmes  of  the  highest 
kind  of  injtrumentnl  music;  and  their  support  went 
far  toward  encouraging  and  building  up  a  Boston 
orchestra.  To  rally  this  true  audiencs,  and  give  it 
assurance  that  it  should  hear  programmes  worthy 
of  its  constant  nnd  unanimous  support,  in  the  best 
style  of  execution  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
was  the  task  undertaken  by  a  purely  amateur  and 
private  society  of  gentlemen,  mostly  graduates  of 
Harvard,  who  believed  in  music  earnestly  enough 
to  wish  and  try  to  have  it  recognized  among  the 
"  humanities"  in  all  true  schemes  of  liberal  educa- 
tion,—  the  Harvard  Musical  Association.  The 
"  Symphony  Concerts  "  were  begun  in  the  fall  of 
1865.  The  first  point  was  to  organize  the  nucleus 
of  the  best  audience — "  fit  though  few  ,  " — and  that 
by  a  guaranty  subscription  among  its  members  and 


the  music-loving  circles  whom  they  represented. 
This  plan  was  thought  to  have  in  it  elements  of 
permanence,  and  therefore  of  jjrogress.  And  for 
six  seasons,  certainly,  the  success  was  remarkable, 
nnd  all  the  signs  encouraging.  The  attendance  was 
entiiusiastic,  and  from  year  to  year  increased  in 
numbers  ;  so  much  so  that  a  considerable  surplus  fnim 
the  receipts  conld  be  set  aside  as  a  reserved  fund  for 
making  np  deficiencies  in  any  non-paving  seasons 
which  might  follow,  as  "rell  as  for  the  strengtheni  ng 
and  improving  of  the  orchestra.  Thi-i  unwelcome 
exigency  came  at  last;  the  ninth,  tenth  and  elev- 
enth seasons  have  been  kept  up  only  by  large 
drafts  on  this  fund  ;  and  the  remainder  of  it  may  be 
needed  to  carry  tlie  concerts  through  an^ither  sea- 
son. What  has  bronijht  about  the  change  ?  Not  a 
deterioration  in  the  orcliestra,  and  tlie  performince 
formerly  hailed  as  excellent ;  for  it  will  be  agreed 
that  the  orchestra,  imperfect  as  it  must  be  witli  i's 
limited  support  and  short  engasements,  has  played 
much  better  durinc:  these  last  years  than  it  ever  did 
before.  Not  any  fault  in  the  proirrammes  ;  for  these, 
from  first  to  Inst,  have  always  (with  a  very  few  ac- 
cidental exceptions,  and  these  ordy  through  experi- 
mental, momentary  comiiromise  with  captions  crit- 
icisms) been  of  the  very  highest,  purest  order;  for 
that  was  a  vital  pfiint  in  the  plf»n  from  \\\^  be'rin- 
ninc:.  What  broucrht  the  change  about  then  ? 
Partly,  no  d<')nbt,  that  restless  love  of  chancre,  the 
passion  for  novelty,  the  caprice  of  Fashion,  exerei«- 
inir  something  of  the  same  tyranny  in  music  as  in 
dress, — a  weakness  of  the  "  modern  .A.'hens  "  as  well 
as  of  its  namesake.  But  chiefly  it  has  been  the  in- 
fluence of  the  new  peripatetic  phase  in  niusie.  as  ex- 
emplified in  a  remarkably  well  orirani^ed.  thorough- 
ly drilled,  unrra^hiqlg  pmp^mipl ,  and  altocrether  ad-ni- 
rable  and  brilliant  travelling  orchestra,  which 
seek'  its  public  year  in  and  year  out  over  all  the 
land,  which  briuTS  with  it  all  the  new  fashions  in 
the  way  of  modern  composition,  all  the  sensnons 
appeal  and  stimulus  of  modern  instr'imentation  nnd 
intense  high  colorinj;  and  contrast,  all  that  excites 
momentary  wonder,  while  at  the  same  time  it  ap- 
plies all  these  means,  all  this  perfection  of  technical 
traininij,  to  remarkably  clear,  well-rdirased,  intelli- 
irihle,  if  not  always  sympathetic  and  inspiring  read- 
ings of  the  classical  great  masters. 

Now  there  is  no  denyinj;  that  there  is  a  crreat 
deal  of  good  in  all  this.  Every  town  and  city  in 
the  Thomas  circuit  is  indebted  to  him  for  much 
c:ood  music  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have 
heard,  and  even  for  awakening  the  musical  percep- 
tion, doubtless,  in  thousands.  It  has  raided  the  pub- 
lic standard  of  orchestral  playinir.  and  pnt  mn^icians 
everywhere  upon  their  mettle.  It  has  enlarjed  the 
repertoire, — whether  for  good  or  evil  may  be  still  a 
question  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  has  gratified  curiosity, 
and  allowed  many  to  judge,  or  get  imoressions, 
through  their  own  ears,  of  new  composers,  new 
works,  new  schools,  so  much  read  and  talked  about. 
It  is  something,  indeed,  to  minister  to  the  small  and 
prematurely  old  class  of  amateurs  and  half  profes- 
sionals in  every  musical  city,  who  seem  to  have  run 
through  everything,  and  who  always  remind  us  of 
the  inveterate  novel-reader,  never  easy  till  he  has 
the  last  new  novel  in  his  hands. 

So  much  for  the  cause  ;  and  now  for  the  effects. 
Partly  we  have  reckoned  np  the  good  effects  al- 
ready, and  we  are  willing  to  make  a  liberal  allow- 
ance beyond  that.  But  there  are  some  other  effects 
which  we  can  only  look  upon  as  bad.  Let  us  hope 
that  they  are  only  temporary.  In  the  first  place, 
the  travelling  orchestra,  composed  as  it  is  of  mt]si- 
cians  who  find  in  it  their  sole  employment  and  sup- 
port the  whole  year  round,  naturally  excels  the 
local  orchestra  in  technical  precision  and  brilliancy 
of  performance.     The  competition  is   too   unequal. 
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It  pmdnces  a  very  markoil  sensatinn.  and  snon  be- 
^ina  tf)  divide  the  puMi<\  ntme  trio  lari^e  at  best,  for 
music  of  timt  hind,  withdrawing  much  of  the  sym- 
pathy and  I  he  support  on  which  the  ot'ier  was  de- 
pendent f<tr  its  means  of  i^rowtii.  A  lar^ce  portion 
of  tip-  pulilic,  too,  are  easily  run  away  with  by  the 
brilliant  novelties  and  new  fashions  brought  before 
it  by  a  virtuoso  orchestra,  jnst  as  one  virtuoso  solo 
player  after  another  used  to  run  away  with  us. 
Robbed  of  the  means,  our  own  musicians  are  robbed 
also  of  the  motive  for  improvement.  They  cannot 
give  much  of  their  time  to  practicing  together  as  an 
or'cliestra,  if  the  oi'cliestral  c<incert3  are  not  well 
sujiporled.  Their  orchestral  engagements  become 
a  secondary,  incidental  matter  with  them,  among 
other  more  sure  and  permanent,  and  more  remun- 
erative, albeit  perhaps  less  artistic  tiuties.  It  is  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  c.iits  for  tliem,  in  sluirt  of 
bread  and  shelter  for  their  faiiiilie-j,  and  no  r)ne  can 
blame  them.  The  Society  wliieh  now  for  ele\en 
peasons  lias  em|iloyed  them  ami  done  its  l:iest  t<t 
bu:l  1  u]*  a  jieriiiaTient  orchestra  among  us,  worthv 
of  the  mu--ical  name,  as  well  as  the  supprirt,  of  lios 
fcim,  laliors  in  vain  sri  long  as  the  musical  public,  in 
seeking  its  own  pleasure  and  in  welcoming  and 
heartily  admiring  the  good  things  from  abroad, 
forii:ets  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  own  local  in- 
stitutions, and  suff^i'S  them  to  languish  and  die  out, 
until  we  realize  the  mortifying  prospect  of  Boston 
iriljioifj  an  onJir^tm  .' 

The  wor-t  of  it  is,  that  it  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  to  keep  good  musicians  in  our  city.  If 
they  are  not  encouraged  i)y  all  the  orchestral  em- 
i>Ioyment  that  can  be  given  them  ;  if  tliese  nobler 
tasks  are  withdrawn  from  tlietn  ;  if,  instead  of  twen- 
ty Symphony  ccmcerts,  or  even  one  every  week 
throughout,  the  season  or  die  year,  Ihey  cease  to 
find  support  for  ten  only  in  a  year,  what  tnotive 
have  they  any  longer,  either  artistic  or  material,  for 
continuing  to  reside  with  us?  Every  orchestra  re- 
quires certain  jiairs  of  reed  or  otliei"  instruments 
(clarinets,  oboes,  b.'iss<ions,  etc.,)  for  which  such  ft 
city  offers  very  little  employment  outside  of  an  or- 
chestra; to  keep  these  with  us  we  must  keep  alive 
our  oi'(diestra,  support  it  generously,  so  that  it  may 
constantly  improve  and  build  itself  up  into  an  or- 
ganization to  whose  performances  we  shall  be  proud 
to  listen  even  with  a  Tuomas  orchestra  at  hand. — 
This  is  the  w.-iy  it  works  in  Boston  ;  it  must  be  more 
or  less  the  same  in  all  our  cities,  hardly  excepting 
New  York,  which  is  the  great,  centre  of  musicians 
in  this  country,  and  which  has  always  at  hand  the 
materials  for  a  ilozen  orchestras;  its  noble  Pliilhar- 
monic  So(Uety  has  felt  the  chilling  influence  of  the 
peripatetic  rival. 

lint  tills  IS  Hot  all.  If  the  jicripatetic  movement 
weakens  and  destro\'S  our  orchestra,  no  less  is  it 
destructive  to  our  chances  of  good  Cliamber  con- 
certs,— the  string  Quartets,  Quintets,  etc.,  which 
did  count  aniong  the  choicest  musical  resources  of 
a  coinmunity  long  favored  in  this  way.  Never  be- 
fore has  it  i>een  so  hard  to  keeji  among  us  first- 
da^s  violinists,  'cellisis,  etc.  Our  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club  long  since  caught  the  fever,  and 
tliougii  their  families  reside  in  Ij  iston,  the}'  as 
inusii'ians  scarcely  can  be  claimed  as  ours.  Others, 
of  the  cream  of  the  orchestral  string  department, 
followed  suit,  formed  Quintette  Clubs  likewise,  and 
si>end  the  chief  part  of  the  musical  season  in  concert 
tours  North,  West  and  South.  A  new  bow  of 
promise  shone  out  for  a  moment  when  the  Liste- 
manns  returned  to  ub,  with  excellent  associates, 
having  parted  company  with  Mr.  Tliomas  ;  but  for 
our  orchestra  they  were  of  uo  avail,  having  becimie 
peri|)i>tetic  in  their  turn  under  the  name  of  "  Bos- 
ton "  Philharmonic  Club. 

Is  our  good  city,  then,  as  truly  musical  as  it  was 


half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  years  ago?  Can  we  call 
that  a  musical  city  which  has  not  a  fair  established 
orchestra  of  its  own,  nor  even  any  sure  and  ever 
present  tncans  of  keeping  up  the  old  acquaintance 
with  the  Beethoven  Quartets,  fiuintets,  and  the 
like  ?  For,  we  take  it,  the  first  condition  of  a  really 
musical  capital  or  centre,  is  the  possession  of  its 
own  good  orchestra.  Piano-players,  many  and  ex- 
cellent as  we  can  boast,  rover  a  narrow  portion  of 
the  field.  Our  vocal  societies  may  do  us  honor  ; 
they  are  composed  of  amateurs,  and  we  still  lack 
musicians;  nor  can  the  great  Oratorio  or  Cantata 
be  produced  in  its  true  character  without  an  orches- 
tra, and  must  we  always  go  abroad  for  that  ?  For 
indeed  we  shall  have  to  go  abroad  for  it  erelong,  if 
the  interest  in  our  own  Symphony  concerts  reach 
so  low  an  ebb  that  any  Orchestra  as  such  will  cease 
to  exist  among  us.  In  short  what  are  we.  musical- 
ly, or  what  is  any  cily,  without  an  orcliestra? 
What  are  we  mu-ically  as  a  people,  a  great  Nation, 
at  this  moment  celebrating  its  proud  century  of 
progress,  if  every  town  and  city  is  to  depend  for  cv- 
erytliing  orcliestfal  on  the  periodical  or  chance  vis 
its  of  ft  travelling  company,  however  admirable. 
just  as  we  have  always  had  to  depend  on  speculat- 
ini;  impresarios  for  ()[iera? 

Thus  tliere  is  evil  as  well  as  good  done  by  the 
fine  travelliiiir  orchestras.  Let  us  hope,  as  we  said 
before,  that,  the  evil  will  be  short  lived  and  the  good 
survive.  l!ut  in  the  present  strait  there  is  another 
thri'atening  clement  to  as^i^ravate  the  trouble, — 
n.'imi'lv,  tilt!  L^eneral  financial  (leprcssi<in.  Wo  for 
one,  however,  have  full  fait.h,  ?/"  the  friends  of  Mu 
sic  will  only  make 'a  little  extra  sacrifice  to  help 
our  own  concerts  to  tide  over  the  "  hai-d  times," 
tliiit  sutiii  tile  good  time  will  be  ciming  when  the 
niii-ic  from  within  and  from  without  may  safely 
tlourisli  >ide  by  side,  cooperatiru;  to  upholil  and  tt) 
insjiire  each  other.     Xow  tlie  weaker  claims  regard. 


I\!raovi:i>  BiiASS  iNSTitrMFNTS.  "We  are  no  expert 
in  brass  instruments — except  through  our  ears,  like 
any  other  la3-man.  sensitive  in  that  organ,  and  tlmt,, 
too,  oft(m  to  our  sore  discomfort.  The  most  that 
we  Clin  do  toward  an  answer  to  the  question  con 
tained  in  the  following  letter,  is  to  give  it  to  our 
readers,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  so  reach  some  .\r- 
buckle  or  Oilmore,  or  other  magnate  in  the  realm 
of  sounding  brass,  and  interest  him  to  the  extent 
that  he  may  give  the  new  "  patent"  instruments  a 
fair  trial  and  render  a  true  verdict  on  their  merit, 

Lawaslrr,  Ohio,  Jnhj  10,  ISTti. 

Mu.  F,DIT"U  :  I  liave  a  set  of  Brass  Band  instru- 
ments that  can  be  played  liy  ordinary  players  in 
any  key  or  degree  of  the  Chromatic  scale  without 
clianges  of  crooks  or  shanks. 

It  comprises  a  division  of  the  octave  without  a 
hiatus,  and  theoretically  is  as  complete  as  is  the 
double  discord  ol  the  double  false  fifth.  It  is  capa- 
ble of  giving  any  music  in  the  rtach  of  Brass,  in  any 
key,  or  making  any  modulation  known  to  the  sci- 
ence. //  i.s"  the  htRt  coiitriv't^ce  sinre  thr.  inventiojt  of 
voices.  How  can  I  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  .Musi- 
cians in  Brass  ? 

I  have  written  explanations  to  some  of  our  "  Pro- 
fessors,'' and  have  told  it  over  to  others.  But  to  no 
good  end.  They  are  able  to  give  comprehensive 
ears  when  the  Flats  are  spoken  of;  but  when  the 
intervals  of  the  scale  in  E  (four  sharps)  are  men- 
tioned, they  show  the  bottoms  of  both  feet  at   once. 

I  know  that  my  plan — patented — is  wortli  the  at- 
tention of  accomplished  musicians,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  as  a  curiosity;  and  I  want  to  make  an 
effort  to  liring  it  before  such  for  their  entertain- 
ment if  not  adoption.  Will  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  be 
kind  enough  to  make  me  a  suggestion  ? 
Yours  Verily, 

II.  il.  G.ITF.S. 


ST.    M.\1!V'S    rONSEUV.^TORY   OF    MUSIC, 
NOTUE    D.\MF,,    INDI.\NA. 

This  flourisliing  Institution,  of  twenty  one  years' 
growth,  ranks  foremost  among  the  music  schools  of 
the  West, 

Besides  all  the  advantages  of  the  Conservatory, 
by  its  proximity  to  the  Academy  the  pupils  have 
opportunity  to  take  Drawing,  Painting,  Languages, 
or  some  other  jiarticular  branch  of  study. 

This  year,  after  ft  strict  examination  of  the  vari- 
ous "  grades,"  the  Musical  course  closed  with  a 
concert,  given  in  conjunction  with  the  graduating 
exercises  of  the  Academical  department. 

The  music,  both  vocal  and  instruuierital,  selected 
from  the  works  of  the  best  masters,  was  rendered 
in  a  manner  which  showed  at  once,  not  only  the 
culture,  but  what  is  rare  to  find  even  among  fine 
performers,  a  tliorou^h  appreciati'ui  of  the  Form, 
and  proper  mode  of  expressing  the  intent  ion  of  the 
composer. 

At  St.  Mary's.  voun'.r  ladi'-s  can  olitain  :i]l  fiiat  is 
necessary  to  fit  themselves  for  fulurc  teachci-s.  or 
agreeable  amateurs.  f  f. 


Music  at  the  CenteaalaL 

Pun,  voKi.fui  A.  .In.Y  Ki.  As  we  pass  ahing  throni^h 
tlie  A'.;ricultural.  the  Horticultural,  the  Krl  build- 
ing, the  Main  and  Machinery  buildings,  and  witness 
the  products  of  all  branches  of  industry  and  art ;  as 
we  consider  the  immense  strides  that  have  been 
made  in  all  dep.artments,  particularly  in  that  of 
mechanics,  so  well  exemplified  by  the  giant  Corlis 
Engine,  not  more  hciwever  th.an  in  the  minute 
machinery  which  constitutes  a  Waltham  Watcdi,  we 
feel  a  deep  sense  of  mortification  when  exeh mging 
opinions  with  our  foreii^n  exhibitoi-s  and  forei^^n 
visitors  that  nutate,  in  whi<;h  we  have  made  as  ra|iid 
progress  pcrhajis  as  in  any  other  one  (h'partmcnt, 
has  not  been  fitly  represented. 

If  we  cannot  furnish  a  military  Band  in  this  coun. 
try,  (and  that  question  is  beyond  controversy) 
equal  to  those  we  were  favored  with  at  the  World's 
.lubilee  in  Boston  in  I87'2,  from  England,  France 
and  rjermany;  we  can,  and  did,  at  the  inaugural, 
exhibit  an  Orchestra  equal  in  many  particulars  to 
any  to  be  found  in  the  old  world,  albeit  they 
are  not  .Americans  ;  but  what  shall  we  say  for  the 
music  performed  on  that  occasion,  and  again  by 
another  organization  on  the  great  Centennial  day  ! 
The  women  of  this  country,  il  would  seem,  are  re- 
spon-ible  for  the  order  that  was  sent  over  to  Rich- 
ard Wagner  for  a  Orand  Centennial  .March,  for 
which  the  enormous  sum  of  ?"ive  thousand  dollars 
was  paid;  a  work  of  little,  if  any  real  genius;  the 
famous  "  tri|ilet"  s<i  often  spoken  of.  repeated  ad 
lil,iliii,i,  beioLT  the  only  marked  feature  of  the  ■com- 
position. A  Centennial  Cantata  written  by  Sidney 
Lanier,  which  rerjuired  several  newsp.iper  columns 
from  the  pen  of  the  author  in  explanation  of  his 
motives  anil  intentions  in  stric^ing  together  so 
many  apparently  unmeaning  words  and  phrases, 
leaving  it  however  in  the  minds  of  most  peuplejust 
about  where  it  first  found  lodgment,  as  an  ilioirical, 
incomprehensible  effusion,  was  sent  to  .Mr.  Buck, 
who  in  his  musical  setting  has  probably  sueceedeil 
as  well  as  any  one  could  in  givini;  it  a  presentalile 
appearance.  Those  wi-re  the  main  features  of  tlie 
musical  exercises  on  the  opening  day. 

The  musical  jiortion  of  the  celebration  on  the 
Centennial  of  the  day  of  the  nation's  birtli  w.as  still 
more  significant  of  our  defieiency  as  a  nation  in  the 
musical  art,  if  we  are  to  take  the  two  occasions 
n  imed  as  evidences  of  our  profjyeM  (.').  Mr.  Ciilmore 
was  entrusted  with  the  mu-ic  for  that  occasion,  and, 
not  to  be  outdone  by  .Mr.  Thomas  in  iirocuring  the 
Wagner  March,  he  applied  to  his  friend  I)um  Pedro, 
who  in  turn  commanded  his  chief  miisici.in,  (have 
forgotten  his  name),  to  write  a  March  for  that  occa- 
sion. We  believe  it  was  furnished,  and  played, 
but  hnve  never  heard  anything  more  about  it. 

Now  in  the  face  of  all  this  abortion  in  the  way  of 
Centennial  mu,-ic,  is  it  not  humilialin;;.  when  it  is 
known  that  we  have  at  least  one  musician  of  note  in 
this  country,  who  cocid  have  furnished  something 
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creditable  if  requested.  Mr.  Paine  lias  earned  the 
pnnul  di'itinct.ion  of  heini:j  known  and  aeknf>wli'di::cd 
as  a  compoMor  of  deeide<l  nifrit ;  and  it  1*^  not  ei'edi- 
tahle  to  lis  aa  a  people  to  brincj  sncli  comp'isit.ion'^ 
from  abroad,  at  p;reat  cost,  when  it  is  believed  tliat 
better  eoidd  liave  been  supplied  at  lumie. 

Three  of  the  six  niontiia  of  the  Ex!iil>if.ion  liave 
already  passed.  Ifl  it  too  late  to  have  one  jrrand 
Choral  and  Orchestra!  demonstrntion  in  connexion 
with  either  the  Rosevelt,  or  the  Hook  orc:fln.  in  the 
Main  buildinc:,  on  some  day  before  the  closing  of  the 
Exhibition? 

We  ask  the  Commissioners  to  consider  this,  and 
let  some  of  the  best  known,  oldest,  and  most  effi- 
cient societies  of  the  country  be  invited  to  perform 
an  Oratorio,  and  let  Mr.  Paiue's  Symphony  be  tT'^- 
en.  if  the  time  may  be  considered  too  short  to  write 
a  work  particularly  a<lfipted  to  a  closinc;  of  the  ^reat 
exposition.  The  perforrnnvce  of  on  Oratorio  by 
American  sins^ers  would  be  a  test  of  musical  pron;- 
ress,  as  well  as  the  composition  of  a  work  by  an 
American  writer. 

Such  a  jjatherini:^  as  is  here  hinted  at,  and  such 
performances  as  would  be  sure  to  follow,  would 
dnuv  thou-^ands  inside  the  spates,  and  would  go  far 
towards  wiping  out  the  stiijma  which  now  rests 
upon  us  as  a  people  boastful  of  musical  culture  and 
appreciation,  3'et  at  this  most  important  time,  not 
represented.  L.  B.  B. 


trashy  romnoaitions  ever  appear  on  them. 
Rramme  yesterdny  was : 


His  I'lo- 


PniLADELPRiA,  JuLY  13.  Last  Sunday  eveninp:  the 
police  closed  the  Offenbach  fJarden  at  Broad  and  Cher- 
ry Streets,  arresting  Heni-y  R.  S<-ibrecht,  oneof  thepro- 
prietors,  and  two  of  his  employes.  The  affidavit  was 
sworn  out  on  complaint  of  the  pastors  nnd  members  of 
Dr.  Seiss's  Lutheran  Church  at  Broad  and  Arch  streets, 
and  of  Dr.  Boardmnn's  Baptist  on  the  opposite  cor- 
ner; the  pastor  and  members  of  Dr  Hatfield's  Methodist 
chureh,  on  the  Soutli-eist  corner,  were  also  sul>poenaed 
for  the  proseeutinn.  The  affidavit  set  forlli  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  Garden  kept  and  maintained  a  nui- 
sance by  sellinc  liquor  and  holdini;  concerts  on  Sunday 
nights.  The  defendants  were  taken  before  Magistrate 
Carpenter  for  a  hearing:,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  im- 
poitant  witnesses  the  hearing  was  postponeil.  The 
churches  arc  detcrniined  to  abat«  what  they  pronounce 
a  •*  tlagrant  desecration  of  the  Lord's  Holy  day."  Dr. 
Boarilin:in  says  that  the  concerts  on  8nnday  niglit  sa<Ily 
interfere  with  the  religious  services  of  bis  congregation, 
and  the  neighboring  clergymen  reittrate  the  assertion. 
The  garden  is  likely  to  remain  closed,  as  ibe  musicians 
have  not  been  paid  since  July  1,  and  they  have  been  do- 
ing a  very  poor  business. 

The  Thomas  Concerts  continue  growing  in  popular 
favor  and,  notwithstanding  the  intense  heat,  the  beauti- 
ful gardens  are  crowded  nightly;  but  very  few  IMiiladel- 
phians  are  seen  in  the  audiences,  I  do  not  think  they 
realize  how  much  they  are  losing;  for  an  opportunity 
like  the  present  for  heating  so  much  good  music  i)er- 
formed  by  one  of  the  finest  orchestras  in  the  world,  at 
such  a  trifling  expense,  will  probably  not  occur  in  their 
c  ty  soon  again.  But  it  is  encouraging  to  Mr.  Thomas 
that  the  visitors  patronize  him  so  liberally. 

PlANO-FOUTE    RfCITALS. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Pattison  gave  his  fiftieth  recital  at  ■\Veber'8 
piano  space,  in  Main  building,  yestf rday  with  the  follow- 
ing programme: 

1.  Minuetto  and  Scherzo  from  Sonata,  op  31. 

Beethoven 

2.  {n\  Fugue  in  E  minor Handel 

[/))  Pattison 

3.  Khapsodie  Hongroise,  No  12 Liszt 

The  Minuetto  and  Scherzo  and  the  Fugue  were  mag- 
nificently rendcied.  Mr.  Pattison  has  a  fine  technique, 
great  power,  extreme  delicacy,  intelligence  and  concep- 
tion of  a  high  order;  he  has  become  quite  popular  here. 
The  Rhapsodie  unfortunately  I  did  not  hear. 

Mk.  Levassor  gave  his  twenty-fifth  recital  yesterday, 
at  the  space  of  Decker  Bros. 

1.  Ballade  in  A  fiat Chopin 

2.  Alleg'o,  Fashingschwank Schumann 

3.  Fdgrim  Birds Satter 

4.  Spinning  Song,  Wagner,  arr,  by Liszt 

Mr.  Levassor  has  also  become  very  popular  here,  his 
playing  is  always  intelligent  and  enjoyable. 

Mk.  Boscovitz  continues  to  give  recitals  daily  in  Ma- 
chinery Hall.  His  programmes  certainly  are  the  best  of 
any  of  the  pianists  performing  in  the  Exposition.    No 


1.  Mr»rf*h''  Simohonfqne  [new] Bi^-fi**! 

2  In  \ho  F"-rest  f"pwl Stephen  TTM<*r 

3.  W'MeH  Hin«oIien,  Etude  [new]., L  «zt 

4.  Hungarian  Dances Br  dims 

Mr.  BoHcovitz  pltys  very  inftlisrpntlv  and  arrisMcally, 
but  lacks  power,  is  espec  ally  weak  in  his  right  hand. 

Mil  (rRTTiNOR,  from  Pittshurerh,  I  believe  played  dur- 
imr  the  prist  week  at  ^fes«rs  Decker  Bros.'  stand,  sever- 
e'-al  fi'doH.  also  smne  duets  with  Mr  Lf  v  a'^si^r.  He  is  a 
fine  pianist  ami  Pittsburg  may  be  proud  of  him. 

The  on^y  pianist  who  has  given  n  cUals  in  the  city  fs 
Miss  Jni.iA  Uive.  Althoutrh  still  sufferintr  from  weak- 
ness, she  has  given  three  recitals.  I  append  programmes 
in  the  order  in  which  she  gave  them: 

Bach- 

Sarab-^nde  et  Passepied. 
Beethoven  — 

[h]  Sonntn  rh:irncteristiqne.  in  K  flat,  op.  81. 
Les  Adienx  — L'\b=pnee— I,e  Rotour. 

[6]  Andante,  fom  the  5th  Symphony,  [arranged 
by  Liszt], 
Weber— 

f^l  Rondo  Bri'Iante   on.  62. 

\h^  Movement  Perpetual, 
Schnm'»nn  — 

\n'\  B'nrnenstn"cV,  on   19. 

r/>l  fienoveva-Fantasia. 
Chonin- 

Sonatn  -n  B  flf>t  Minor,  oo  SN. 

Adng-o— Scherzo— Marclie  Funerbre- Finale. 

Rul-inctftin — 

\n^  Fnnrth  Rarenro'e. 

r/d  Valsv-  Allemande. 
Raff'  - 

nrind  Snitp,  on.  91 

Fantasia  e  Fuga— Gt'-a  <^on  variazioni— Cavatina 
—  Marcia 
Lis7t— 

\n^   kf  the  L-iVe. 

[&]  Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  12. 

n, 

H.an'^el—  '  .  '    .     , 

rhaconne.  ' 

Moz'>rr— 

Nf'nnetteet  Gigue. 
Beethoven — 

Sonatn  Anmssionata  in  F  minor,  on.  .57. 

Allegro  assai— Andante  con  v->ria2ioni— Allegro 
ma  non  tioppo  e  Presto. 
Sch'iniann  — 

Etude  Symphoniqup«,  on.  13.    [Theme  and  Vari- 
ations.] 
Schubert— 

\fl^    Avp  IVT^rir*.  1       .  .  ■,       ,  . 

[M  VnNP  Caprice.    !    -Arranged  by  Liszt. 
Mendp'ccohn  — 

fr;l  Thrcn  r->nr>>pio«,  from  op.  33. 

\f•^  Rondo  Brillante  in  E  flat,  op.  29. 
Chooin- 

Sonata,  op.  58. 

Allegro— Scherzo— Largo— Presto. 


Lis7t- 


f^l  Vpne7i.i  pN'-^Poli.   FOondoli'^ra  e  Tarantella]. 
{!>]  Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  14. 


IIL 


Bach- 
Organ  Prelude  nnd  Grand  Fugue  in  G  minor  (ar- 
ranged by  Liszt). 

Beethoven  — 

S'^nata,  op.  ni,  in  <^  Minor.  i  t       t» 

Maestoso— Allctrro  con  brio  ed  anpassionata— Ada-     -^^  Boulangere  a  des  Ecus.  Lanciers. 


DESCUIPTIVE   LIST  OF  THE 

X.A.TEST       as<ETJSIC, 

I*ul>ll»llffl  ttr  Oliver  nitnon  &  Co. 

>■-'♦»-< 

Vooal,  with  Piano  Accornpaniment. 
Roll  Alonsf!      Oampaisn  Sons.      WiHi  fine 

Lithograph  title  paijo.     O.    2.   b  to  C.     40 

"Rnllnlon?'    I?nll  ,-iloncr! 
Shout  the  cnmi>aitrn  It.attle  song.*' 

A  Iiric-liK-amnniorn  linlla'l  for  the  H"pii'ilir-nn«. 
TIiP  titio  co'UnioK  n  vipw  of  an  "  honp«t  loa  I  of 
Hayes,"  Wheel-er-ing  along  tow.Trd  Washington. 

Heart  for  Heart.     O.  «.  fl  to  F.  Danks.  30 

"  It  onlv  a'ik*  a  homf».  a  plare 
To  acta  truthful  part  " 
A  pleasing  ballad  that  will  be  very  popular. 

Bells,  oh !  Changing  Bells.    E6.  3.  d  to  F. 

Smart.  40 
'*  A  ioi'O'15  Tvprl'Pntr  r\p'>^ 
Now  hreik*;  upon  niv  eir." 
The  ap^onT'anfni''nt  V"en=  un  fiT^  i'lea  of  th*» 
moii-v  chimes,  and  the  song  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  kind. 

The  Heart.     (II  cuore).     Vocal  Dnet.     T)   X 

to  a.  TTnrkenxnlUier.  40 

"  nii^ini  il  core  S'T  certi  rm^hina." 

"People  say  th"  h"Ti  is  a  mere  machine  for 

belting;.  ' 

I.ivclv  Ifili-'n-Kn^H-b  d'.et.     Just  the  one  to 
choose  for  exhil  itiou  singing. 

Sweet,  sweeter,  sweetest.     Waltz  .S->ti<t.     B\ 

4.  F  to  a.  C.  77.  Smith.  30 

•*  ^wep*  tbv  beiutv, 
pM-eeter  tbv  ?o^'*^. 
Sweerest  thy  spirit." 

Xot  rnpid  and  brilliant,  but  rather  a  smooth 
■waltz  movement. 

Only  remomhered  hv  what  I  have  done. 

E^.    .S.     K  to  X  Ttenllov.  40 

Mr.  B-^ntler  i-  a  fn"io,jc  "  SThha'Ji  Cr.>,noV'  m-^n 
and  reviv    1  ^In-r-r.     Tl.n  snnrr  !«  rredi»->b1e  to  h^s 

ta«'o    .-ind  n  rpm-.rkn'>iv  Tiip-is.ant  portrait  of  the 
composer  .appears  on  the  title. 

Instrrmental. 
Song  of  Spring.     Love  Song.     A. 


be 


Juiiqmnnn.  35 
Full  of  sweetnees,  as  Jungmann's  nuisic  must 


Second  Ehapsodie  Hongroise.     4  hand's.     6. 

Ll-izt.  1.50 

Tn  divided  firettv  pqiiallv  between  ,1  kevs.  His 
the  nunearinn  wiMne«<=  'f  con^trucfion.  nnd  will 
be  one  of  the  most  brilli.ant  for  a  show  piece. 


Rio— Arietta  con  variazione. 
Schumann — 

Kreislerinna,  op.  15.    [Eight  Fantasies]. 
Mendelssohn- 
Overture,  Midsummer  Virrhfs  Dream  [arranged 
by  Liszt].  ^ 

Schubert— 

ErI  King  [arranged  by  Liszt]. 
Chopin  — 

in)  Polish  ISoncr  [armrged  bv  Liaztl. 

(ft>  Xof-Turne,  {^^^,  2T,  No    2.   ' 

(c^  Valse  Brillante,  op,  42 
Str.nns^- 

Waltz.  op.  167— Mnn  Ipht  nnr  einmal— (arranged 
by  Taussig). 
Liszl- 

Rhapsodie  Hongroise  No.  6. 

The  .above  programmes  were  given  entirely  from  mem- 
ory, and  in  the  most  brilliant  and  masterly  style,  with 
but  two  omissions  from  the  entire  programmes.  Her 
repertoire  is  astonishing;  her  memory  more  so.  She 
plays  entirely  without  notes,  seldom  makes  a  slip  or 
strikes  a  wrong  note.  Bach.  Beethoven.  MendeKssohn, 
Schumann,  Chopin.  Raft  and  Liszt,  seem  alike  familiar 
to  her.  Her  beautiful,  magnetic  touch,  clear  and  flexi- 
ble techn'gue;  the  high  intelligence  and  artistic  style  and 
finish  of  her  performance;  her  thorough  training  from 
such  masters  as  Mills,  Bruchner,  Blassman,  Reinecke 
.and  Liszt;  her  great  power  and  endurance,  give  her 
what  few— veiy  few— nriists  are  possessed  of.  Miss 
RivS  certainly  occupies  the  high  i  osition  of  America's 
first  pianist,  and  to  her  credit  be  it  said  that  her  aston- 
ishing success  with  the  public,  and  the  immense  amount 
of  praise  from  the  press,  has  not  made  her  in  the  lea=t 
vain.  She  is  a  very  modest,  unassuming  young  ladv, 
and  has  a  bright  future  in  store.  c.  H.* 


Aron.ion.  40 
Nice  arrangement  from  the  opera  intiicated. 

Sounds  of  Peace.   March.  (Friedensklmo-p). 

G.     3.  Carl  Famt.  30 

Very  cheerful  and  brilliant  quick  march. 

Press  riu'>  March.     C  and  F.     3.        Mntnrv.  35 
A  bri'i-ht  nnd  r,owe'f.ii  mnr<-b.  with  which  the 
prc^s  club  should  be  well  satisfied. 

H.attie  Galop.     E6.     .3.  Wiennnd.  40 

T>eci'lp^Pv  a'^ovp  the  stnn^nfd  of  orHi'-atT  pnl- 
oii=.  wbi -b  are  preltv  nnd  '  petite."  But  this  is  a 
piece  reqnir'ng  some  prsctice 

Rose  of  Castile.     Piano  Arrancpments  bv 

J.  S.  Knirihi. 
Thereare  four  arrnnTements:  A  'Potpourri" 
(75  cts):  a  "  "March  "  (.lO  ct^;!;  a  "  '(Valtz  "  f.10  ctsi, 

and  "  Galon  "  (35  cts);  all  of  able  and  brilliant 
workmanship. 

Beauties  of  "Amy  Cassonet."     3.         Tryon.  15 
Here  are  half  a  dozen  airs  of  agreeable  song^, 
neatly  combined  into  a  pleasing  piano  piece. 

Cradle  Song.     (Berceuse).    4  hands,     d.  Z. 

Nirl.nl.   35 
Has  an  easy  swa\inff.  rocking  motion  that  will 
please.    A  quiet  and  pretty  duet. 


ABnr!FV7.4TTovs  — neerees  of  diffieulfv  are  marked 
from  1  to  7  The  t-ey  !«  der.ofed  bv  a  capi'al  letter,  ns  C, 
B'/.etC-  .K  lnr"-p  Roman  bfter  marks  the  lowest  ai'dthe 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  be- 
low or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  •' C  5,  c  to  E"  means 
"  Kev  of  C,  Fifth  decree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added 
hne  below,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 


OF  I 


USIC. 


"Must   we   then  meet   as  Strangers," 

J.    R.    Thomas  .     .  40 

A  charming  ballad — perfect  in  every  respect.  It  is  written  in 
the  l)e8t  style  of  this  favorite  writer  whose  songs  are  household 
words.  Its  title-pajje  is  adorned  with  an  elegant  lithogra))!),  taken 
from  Millais' famous  picture.  "  Yts  or  No.''  The  beautiful  piilish 
f;ice  of  the  frontispiece  will  arrest  your  attention;  the  tender,  flow- 
ins;  melody  will  capture  your  heart.  The  sonc  has  won  a  speedy 
success,  and  is  bound  to  become  one  of  the  great  songs  of  the  time. 
Soprano  or  tenor  iu  A  flat;  alto  or  baritone,  in  F. 


Golden   Hours," 


J.    R.    Thomas 


40 


Another  new  song  by  Mr.  Thomas.  The  sentiment  is  bright 
and  happy,  and  the  musical  setting  very  attractive.  The  title  car- 
ries a  fine  lithographic  likeness  of  Jlr.  Thoiuus  which  will  bo 
highly  treasured  by  his  countless  admirers. 

"Let    Me    Dream    again," 

Arthuk  Sullivan  .     .  40 

"  One  of  a  thousand."  A  thoroughly  good  song,  worthy  of  the 
reputation  of  the  author  of  "  Hush  thee,  my  baby,"  "I^ittle  Maid 
of  Arcadee,"  "  Looking  Back,"  Ac.  <Sc.  (Alto  or  baritone  iu  key 
of  C,  soprano  or  tenor  m  key  of  E  flat. ) 

"Brown  eyes  has  that  Little  Maiden," 

Geo.   L.    Osgood  .     .  35 

A  bright,  joyous  little  song,  merry  and  winsome.  As  an  encore 
Bong  it  is  exceedingly  effective.  Alto  or  baritone  in  A,  soprano  or 
tenor  iu  C. 


'  One    Hundred    Years    Ago, 

Ed.  E.  Rice. 

"  We  fought  and  fell,  and  ages  tell  the  story  which  you  know, 
Of  how  the  sun  of  glory  rose  one  hundred  years  ago.'' 

A  rousing  Centennial  song  which  will  bo  in  great  demand. 

'I  Hear  the  Banjo  Flay."  "•  ?•  D^^'^s  • 
'Katie,   the  Rose  of  Kildare,"    " 
'Angels  Whisper  Sweet  Good  JVight," 

II,  P.  Danks  . 


40 


30 


30 


40 

TIn-ce  new  songs  by  Mr.  Danks,  in  different  styles,  but  showing 
the  remarkable  veisatility  of  this  well  known  writer.  Tlie  ficst  is  in 
the  "  brf)g  Cabin  "  style  .  the  second  is  a  charming  IiHsh  ballad :  and 
the  third  is  a  song  of  tlie  d.iv.  like  the  snme  author's  "Silver 
Threads.'  "  Little  Darling."  "Little  liright  Eyes,"  dc.  All  bid  fiir 
to  be  popular,  and  can  be  heartily  recommended. 

"My    Sailor    Boy,"  Cuas.  E.  Pratt  .     .  50 

■'Blow  gently,  fresh'ning  gales,  Good  angels  hover  round." 

A  fine  inspiring  song  by  the  author  of  "  Golden  Locks  are  sil- 
ver now,"  "  Spring,  gentle  Spring,"  Waltz,  &c. 


Red    Cross   March,"         G.  D.  Wilson 


.  75 


A  bright,  thrilling  march,  full  of  fire  and  spirit,  which  will  bo 
welcomed  by  the  lovers  of  brilliant  piano-loi  te  music.  It  is  of 
heavier  calibre  than  the  previous  compositions  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
"Shepherd  Hoy,"  -'Xightin  June,"  "  Memory,"  &o..  but  is  nomay 
inferior.  It  is  embellished  with  a  magnificent  title  in  colors,  »nd 
will,  with  Mr.  Thomas'  song  above  '.uentioned,  be  displayed  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  Pliiladclphia  as  the  best  product  of  Ameii- 
can  skill  in  Mthographic  titles.  The  March  is  dedicated  to  "My 
Brother  Sir  Knights  of  Washington  Commaudcry  No.  33,  K.  T." 


Pride    of   our    Home,"    G-  D.  Wilson 


60 


A  nocturne  for  pi.ano,  iu  the    style  of  the  "  .Summer   Idyls.' 
It  is  graceful,  effective,  and  of  medium  difficulty." 


Centennial    March,' 
Memorial    March," 


Mack 


50 


50 


Two  new  marches  by  this  famous  march  writer,  whoso  "Grant'g 
M.arch."  and  "  Nellie  Grant's  Wedding  March"  have  run  through 
numberless  editions.  The  above  are  in  Mr.  Mack's  happiest  vein, 
and  are  besides  of  value,  as  they  contain  superb  views  of  the 
Exposition  Buildings. 


Bella    Waltz," 


G.  Lamothe 


50 


A  delightful,  fa.scin.ating  waltz,  not  difficult,  but  extremely 
pleasing  and  melodious.  It  sets  all  hearers  dancing,  and  is 
also  a  charming  piano  piece. 


Fqfulab  Songs  of  the  Day. 

"  Pnt  my  Litlle  Slioes  away,"  c.  e.  pka-tt  (Lithograph)  4o 
"  Sweet  Dreams  of  CMliooi/'  s.  t.  white  "  40 
"  I  want  to  see  Mamma  once  more,"  charlet  ross  (Lith.)  4o 
"  Wliat  tlie  CaMle  toli  was  Trne,"  (Ads.  to  popular  song)  35 

"Pllll    llOWll    tie    Blind,"  McCarthy    .     .   30 

''  If  I  only  blew  lier  Name,"  w.  h.  brockwat  (Picture)  4o 
"  Tommy  make  room  for  yoor  Anntie,"  (Lithograph)  .  .  4o 
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-FOR- 


Musical    Societies,     Choirs,    Singing    Schools,    Sabbath    Schools, 
n  I  Academies,    &c.,    &c. 


Oratorio  of  Joshua, 

By  Handel. 

Price  in  Cloth,  $1.2");  IJoanIs,  $1. ;  Paper,  80  cents;  with  liberal 
discount  to  ^^ocieties  for  quantities. 

For  some  strange  reason,  tliis  fine  Oratorio,  equal  in  power  to 
many  otliers,  has  heen  almost  unknown  to  American  singers.  Its 
recent  rendition  liy  tlie  Hamlel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston  was  a 
success,  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  now  take  its  place  among  the  classical 
works  in  constant  practice. 

People's     Chorus     Book, 

For  Conventions,  Societies,  &  Classes. 

Price  $1.  Per  Dozen,  S9. 
An  admirable  selection  of  the  best  Glees  and  Part  Songs.  In 
glancing  over  the  pages,  one  is  tempted  to  pronounce  it "  the  best " 
Glee  Book.  Tliat,  however,  is  too  much  to  assert,  but  it  certainly 
is  "as  good  as  the  best"  of  previous  publications.  Among  the 
attractive  titles  maybe  mentioned  'You  stole  my  Love,"  "The 
Owls,"  "Clio.sen  One,"  "Belfry  Tower,"  "Silent  Night,"  "Thy 
praises.  Autumn,"  .and  "When  Allen-a-Dale  went  a  hunting." 
Smart,  Sullivan,  Pinsuti,  Macfarren,  Barnby,  Gade,  and  Leslie  are 
a  portion  of  the  composers.     The  Music  is  for  mixed  voices. 

IN    PRESS. 

Emerson's  Chorus  Book, 

By   L.  O.  Emerson. 

Price,  $1.2.j.  Per  Dozen,  $12.00. 

This  collection,  prepared  with  Mr.  Emerson's  unrivalled  tact 

and   taste,  will  at  once  commend  itself  to  chorus   singers.     The 

pieces  are  about  evenly    divided  in  character,   being  about  half 

Sacred  and  half  Secular. 

Contents  of  Emerson's  Chorus  Book : 

MIGHTY  JEHOVAH,  Chorus,  with  Baritone  Solo Bellini. 

INKLAMM ATUS,  with  Soprano  Solo Itossini. 

THE  GOD  OF  ISRAEL,  Grand  Chorus Eossini. 

O  FATHER,   BY  WHOSE  ALMIGHTY  POWER.     From 

the  Oratorio  of  Judas  Maccabeus JIandel. 

O,  FOR  THE  WINGS  OF  A  DOVE,  with  Soprano Solo.il/eH*(sso/(i!. 

O,  MAGNIFY  THE  LORD  WITH  ME.  Duet  for  Soprano  and 

Alto W'm.  Carter. 

GOD'S  MERCY  IS  ON  THEM  THAT  FEAR  HIM.    Chorus 

with  Duet W'm.  Carter. 

GLORIA,  from  Farmer's  Mass  in  Bh 

O,  PRAISE    THE    MIGHTY   GOD.     Chorus    with  Soprano 

Solo L.  O.  Emerson. 

COME,    YE    BLESSED    CHILDREN.      Quartet  for  female 

voices Emerson. 

THE  DAY  IS  PAST  AND  OVER.     Hymn Emerson. 

AWAKE,  THE  NIGHT  IS  BEAMING.  Solo,  Duet  and 
Chorus,  from  the  Opera  of  "  Elisire  D'Amore." 

BLOW,  BLOW,  THOU  WINTER  WIND.     Glee It.  J.  Sterens. 

WHEN  ROBIN  REDBREAST.       Choi  us.     From  the  Opera 

"  The  Scarlet  Letter." L.  U.  Southard. 

THE  SEA  HATH  ITS  PEARLS.    Four  part  Song Pinmli. 

FAIRY  SONG.      Chorus  Glee Arjnes  Zimmerman. 

THE  RAINY  DAY.     Four  part  Song Emerson. 

HAST  THOU  LEFT  THY  BLUE  COURSE.    G\ee..L.  II.  Southard. 

BRIGHTLY'  THE  MORNING.  From  the  Opera.  "  Eury- 
anlhe."  Arranged  by  L.  H.  Southard,  with  Solo  for  So- 
prano  Von   M'eher. 

GALE«  ARE  BLOWING.     Chorus Emerson. 

HIE  THEE  SHALLOP.  Male  Quartet  and  Chorus  with  So- 
prano Solo Kucken. 

CROWNED  WITH  THE  TEMPEST "  ErnanL" 

SLEEP  WELL Bradbury. 

ANVIL  CHORUS "  Trovatore." 

FLOW'RETS  CLOSE  AT  EVE.  MY  LOVE Abt. 

STAR  OF  DESCENDING  NIGHT Emerson. 

EVENING Sullivan. 


The  Salutation. 


New  Book  of  Sacred  Music,  by  L.  O.  Emeeson.  Price  $12  per 
Dozen.    !$1.:W  per  single  copy. 

"  Salutaris"  says  the  collegian,  in  commencing  his  well 
conned  Latin  oration.  Prof.  Emer.son  has  for  some  years  united  his 
labors  with  those  of  a  distinguished  Western  compiler.  The  result 
was  undoubtedly  good,  but  he  now  ajipears  alone,  with  a  sense  of 
greater  freedom  and  ease,  and  the  present  Salutatory  ushers  in  a 
new  and  doubtless  successful  era. 

The  SALUTATION  is  a  book  of  about  3.50  pages.  Beginning, 
as  one  naturally  does,  at  the  end,  and  allowing  the  leaves  to  slip 
through  the  fingers,  we  first  notice  a  dozen  pages  packed  with  the 
always  indispensable  congregational  tunes.  Next,  we  pause  a  mo- 
ment to  hum  over  the  few  beautilul  chants.  Next,  in  backwai  d  order, 
we  come  to  a  mass  of  new  and  choice  Anthems,  Hymn  Anthems, 
Motets,  Sentences  and  the  like,  a  very  rich  collection  that  will  be 
eagerly  sought  after  by  those  needing  new  opening  anthems  or 
"  Voluntaries."  Then  we  begin  to  encounter  the  last  Psalm  '1  unes, 
whose  varied  metres  .always  lender  them  favorites  with  new  singers, 
and  then  a  multitude  of  Common,  Short  and  Long  metres,  many 
of  which  are  destined  to  be  the  special  favorites  of  choirs.  Still 
retrograding,  we  come  to  the  easy  new  glees  and  four-part  songs 
intended  for  Singing  Cla.sses.  These  are  all  attractive  and  fresh. 
The  whole  book  connnences  with  50  pages  of  the  "Rudiments," 
which  are  clear  and  sufficiently  comprehensive. 

This  is  a  meagre  synopsis  of  a  fine  book,  which  is  expected  to 
repeat  the  successes  of  the  "  Harp  of  Judab,"  "Choral  Tribute,"  and 
other  works  of  the  same  author. 


11^  mEss. 

THE     E]bTCOie/E. 

Especially  prepared  for  Singing  Classes.  By  L.  O.  Emerson. 
Price  7.-)  cents. 
The  Encork  is  intended  .as  a  successor  to  the  "Song  Monarch," 
Emerson's  "Singing  School."  and  other  books  of  that  character. 
It  is  intended  tocont.ain  all  the  material,  of  all  needed  variety,  that 
is  needed  to  instruct  and  entertain  a  singing  class. 


IN    PRESS. 


Male  Voice  Glee  Book. 

By  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
This  will  be  a  fresh,  new  compilation  of  pieces,  in  general  not 
long  nor  difficult;  of  interesting  character;   iu  f.ict,  quite  within 
the  reach  of  ordinary  singers. 


Good  News! 


A  Charming  New  Sabbath  School  Song  Book,  by  R.  M.  McIntosh. 
Price  35  cents. 
The  title  is  a  singularly  pretty  one  for  a  singularly  pretty  book. 
Put  together  by  some  of  the  best  talent  in  its  line,  it  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  most  popular  books  now  published.  Try  the 
effect  of  the  neat  title  on  your  Sabbath  School. 


The   Whippoorwill ! 

School  Song  Book.  By  W.   O.  Perki.n-s. 

Price  50  cts. 
This  collection  of  cheerful  songs  is  by  the  author  of  the  Golden 
Robin,  which  book  will  fiud  a  woithy  successor  in  this  new  and 
(sure  to  be)  favorite  songster. 


Lauda  Sion. 


By  Mendelssohn.  Price  ,SU  cts.     Per  dozen,  $7.20. 

This  fine  Cantata  is  a  comparatively  easy  one,  and  may  be  used  as 

introductory  to  the  more  difficult  compositions  of  the  same  master. 

Any  book  sent  by  mail,  post-free,  for  retail  price. 
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Dwigiit's   Jouknal    of   ISfusic, 

Piihliffhed  evrry  nthcr  8atur«1:iy 
OLI-VEI^    IDTTSOlsr    Sc    CO. 

451  Washington  St.,  Bostou,   Mass. 

JOHN     s  .     n  w  T  <;  II  T  ,     k  i>  i  r  o  u  . 


*3-TEIiMS.— If  m;ulc<1  or  rulli-d  fnr.  $2  no  per  nnnum; 
delivered  by  c^rrierH.  $2. .SO.     Payment  in  iidvjiiicc. 

AdvertiKcnientH  will  be  inBiTteVl  al  tlie  fuliuwiiig  rates: 
One  in«erti*in  per  line  30  cenlR. 
Kach  «ubrt»'qucni  iiiKcrtion.  per  line,  20  cuiilJ*. 
Special  rat«M  for  yeiirly  cariio. 

J.  9.  erooNKlt.  I'RI.VTKK.  17  IMtoVIXCK  ?T. 


Aduc-rtisements. 


The  subscrilttT  aniioiiru-cs  that  hi.-*  Miisir  Hi-ii(«tl.  in 
conncrtion  with  MaplewftO'l  Iii^iitiiTe  for  vnuii-^  l;tclios,  in 
Pittsfielfl,  williipt-ium  \Veanc.s(lav,()ct.  isili,  wilhaboanl 
of  Professors,  Teaeheis  and  T.eciurers.  of  ret  njrnized 
aliility  aiul  reputation.  Tlie  course  of  siuily  ine.ludes  all 
I. ranches  of  musical  theory,  history  and  practice.  Terms 
.iiodenite.  Hpecial  atteniion  paid,  and  special  raies 
ofl'cred,  to  those  uho  deHire  to  hecorne  te.achi-rs.  For  par- 
ticulars, circulars,  etc.,  address  until  June  lOth, 

BKNJ.  C.  DLODGETT.   Principal. 

rittsfield,  Mass. 
After  this  time,  until  date  of  opcninj;  of  the  sriioot, 
916-6m  Rev.  C.  U.  Speak,  IVin.  Maplewood  Inst. 


MR.  JOHN  ORTIl.  reciitly  returned  from  Europe 
lifter  five  yearn  study  wiih  the  bcHt  Musters— /./«f, 
Kullak,  I.thext,  Ifeppe,  .tiid  others,  will  receive  a  liniiteU 
number  of  pupils  on  the  IMano 

Mr.  Orth  c:tii  he  seen  Mondays  and  Thursdays  at 
Boston  CouHeivatory.  AddreSH  ditto,  or  at  residence,  33 
Warren  Avenue.  905— Gin 


MI4S.    FLORA.     E.     BAUKY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Cliatidler  St.. 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  |7.S2 — ly 

.■^  W.  FOSTER,  roncliictor  an.l  V.n-:ili»t.  will  rvsumi- 
vT.  Lcni-on*  on  and  .-ificr  ()cl.9,  IS'o  .11  690  WusliinKt.pti 
Street,  rooms  of  Woothv.-ird  &  Ilrowu,  Bohloii.  Ciill  .Sat. 
urdays  from  !I  to  12  o'clock.  8y8-l  y. 

G .     W .     DUDLEY, 

Teacher   of    Siiiying    and    Voice    BuilJing. 

(Dr.  n.    R.  .Streeter's   Motliorl)   Room  No.   3. 
Mason  <fe  Hamlin's  Uulldin;^,  1.54  Tremont  St. 

Uj-] 

MRS.  JENNY  KKMITON, 

VOCALIST    AND  TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Dit.sim  A  I'o.         |7'.W 


A  Reautifiil  Title  for  a  rlianiiiui;  S.ihli.Ttli 
School  Sont;  book.  One  c:iniiot  turn  over  its 
leaves  without  iK-iii^  iuiprcs-ed  with  tli<'  tiuste 
and  tact  of  the  coin|piier,  whose  selectinn  of  the 
pretty  title  is  i|uite  111  uiiisdii  with  that  of  unus- 
ually takin;;  hymns  and  tunes. 

Compiled  hy  It.  .M.  Mc  I.\io.sii.  A  portion  of 
the  music  was  prepaied  hy  the  able  h.ind  of  Dr. 
A.  Lrooks  Everett,  (hitilv  deceased)  and  the 
poetry,  in  part,  is  piovi(h"'d  by  .Mis.  M.  I!.  C. 
Made,  in  part  by  lUv.  .b)s.  II. '.Martin,  and  the 
rest  by  writers  of  acknowledfied  talent. 

Price  of  GOOD  NEWS,  3.j  cts. 

OLIVER    IDITSOlsr    <Sc    CO., 

BOSTON. 


New  EiiElaM  Conseryatory  of  Music. 


815. 


901-ly. 


i^       pays  for  9.1  hours  instrnriion  with  the  ablest 
tcaclierrt.    Send  for  circulars. 

K.    TOUR.IKE, 

Music  Hall,  Ijoston. 


EMERSON'S 


oW'Wm 


0  o 


Price  $1.25  per  ropy.  IVr  I)oz.  $12. 
Tlie  attention  of  conductors  nnd  nx'nihers  of 
Musical  Socictif  .s  is  directed  to  tlii.s  tine  hook. 
In  leadin'^  tlie  titles  In-low,  you  will  notice  tlint 
nu>st  of  t!ie  eliorust  s  niitle  here  their  lirst  :i])- 
pc;ir:uice.  All  are  selected  und  :irr;ni;ie(l  hy  L. 
O.  Knieis()n.  who  h:i.ssliown  his  usual  good  t;i.ste 
and  judj^nient. 

Sacred. 

Mijrhty  .Tchovah litVini  Iiitlaiumatus Rnsmini 

(Jo.l  <if  Israel /iossini  Father  bv  whose  Almitrhlv 

n  for  the  Win;:s.  Mtwl^ln  n  Power Unmiel 

f)  magnify  thel^ud..  CurUr  God's  mercy  on  them  that 

<iloria Farmer  fear  hii'a Var/ir 

O  praise  tlie  Mij^hty  Come,  ye  blessed  Cliil- 

(lod f'nxers'in  drcu A'nurson 

The  day  is  past Emtrson 

Secular. 

Awake,  the  Nitrht. .  fkmizUti  iSlow,  Winter  Wind.  .^(«'p^n« 

When  Uobin  Kcdbreast.  Tliu  tsea  Uath  itb  Pearls. 

Sfiiithnrd  PinxitU 

Fairy  Sonjr Zhnrnfrrnan  Rainy  Day J-.mrrtun 

HaMt  thou  left  thy  Idue  Briylltly  the  Morninc. 

cour.ie Snuthanl  Vim  Wff.fr 

Gab-sare  bJowIn-^..  A'wuraon  flie  thee.  Shallop  ,.  .A' li*  Xvn 

Crowned  with  the  Teni-  Sleep  Well P.rttilhury 

pest Vertfi  Anvil  (.'horus.."  Trur^itore" 

Fbiwerets  clo^e  at  Eve...^^^  Slat  of  descendint;  Ni;:lit. 

Evening Sullivan  Emtrson 

Tl]e   Wl|ippooiSvill. 

New  School  Song  Uook  by  ^y.  O.  I'ehkixs. 

I'riee  50  cts. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  the  compiler  of  the  Coi.dkn 
Roiii.N.  which  was  ijuite  a  success,  havint;  an 
extensive  sale.  Younj;  sinjrers  will  tiie  of  the 
best  hooks,  and  here  is  a  ni'od  new  one.  'J  he 
VVhippoorwill  has  a  perfect  right  to  a  place  on 
the  title,  since  he  is  a  mudel  ti>  students  of  sing- 
ing. He  opeir-^  his  moutli  wide,  breathes  easdy, 
and  produces  wonderfully  resonant  tones;  all 
of  which  are  worthy  of  honorable  mention. 

The  Bamtatios. 

A   Collection  of  Music  for   the   use   of  Choirs, 

Conventions,  Singing  Schools,  etc.   I'.y  L. 

O.  E.Mhi!SoN.    Price  iicrrioz.  $12. 

For  a  single  copy,  $1.:W. 

This  book,  when  examined  and  tested,  will 
furnish  its  own  recouimmdaiion,  and  the  admi- 
rers of  Mr.  E.mi;kso.\s  music,  (and  they  are 
numbeied  hy  thousands;,  will  be  j)leased  to  re- 
ceive a  Work  planned  and  ccunpiled  liy  his  own 
unaided  ell'ort.  It  cimtains,  besales  the  usu.d 
Singing  .Seltool  couise,  a  line  collection  of  easy 
glees  or  four  part  .songs  for  the  practice  of  clas- 
s<s.  a  great  variety  of  new  Metrical  Tunes,  and 
a  large  number  ot  new  Anthems,  MoteUs,  .Seii- 
tvnces  and  Chants.  With  the  exception  of  a 
dozen  pages,  tilled  with  the  indispensable  "  con- 
gregational tunes,"  the  whole  work  is  fresh  and 
new  in  character. 

l-UBLI.SHED   KY 

OLIVER  x)ixsor<r  sz  co.t 

BOSTON. 


gifw  pu^ic  for  |iug. 


VOCAL. 

Song  of  the  Foi-ge.     Db.  4.  d  to  d.     (P.ass 

Stair.)  FMon.  30 

Dear  Home  of  my  Childhood.     D.  3.  d  to  F. 

Abl.  30 
Little  Bud  of  Loveliness.     Song  and  Clio. 

( '.  ;i.  c  U)  F.  Dankx.  30 

One  sweet  sunny  Face.     .Song  and  Clio.     G. 

'■'<■  d  to  F.  Danks.  35 

lie  would  not  sav  "good-night."    Song  and 

Cho.     C.  :!.  d  to  F.  Pratt.  30 

.lust  wlieii!  the  Brook  winds.     F.  3.  c  to  F. 

Abt.  30 
Half  Confessions.     '  I  will  not  tell,  but  you 

may  guess."     F.  5.  d  to  b.      Stiirmeck.  40 
.Speed  the  I'low.      .Song  of  the  (hangers. 

Song  and  Chorus.     (J.  2.  d  to  F.    Merlon.  30 
Roll  Along!       Cani])aig'i  Song.       With  line 

lithi.graph  title  page.     (J.    2.    b  to  C.     40 
Heart  for  Heart.     G.  3.  d  to  F.  Ihink.i.  30 

Bells,  oh!  Changing  Bells.     EJ».  ,3.  d  to  F. 

Smart.  40 
The  Heart.     (II  cuore).     Vocal  Duet.     D.  5. 

to  a.  llackensoUiiiT.  40 

Sweet,  sweeter,  sweetest.     Waltz  Song.     lib. 

4.   F  to  a.  C.  //.  .s-mi<//.  30 

Onlj'  rememliered  by  what  I  have  done. 

E//.    3.     E  to  3.  Ucnlley.  40 

Xnatmnirntttl. 

Gov.  Pailherford  B.  Hayes'  (irand  March. 

With  Portrait.     E.     2.  Mack.  40 

Forest  Scenes.     (Complete j.         Schumann.   i.M 
Susinelta  Waltz.         F.     2.  Sliciilierd.  3(1 

l,a  Creole  Calop.  D.     3.  Aronson.  W 

Fun  in  a  Fog.     U.alop  Brillante.     F.    3. 

Knif/ld.  35 
Merry  Thought.       (Japiicietto.     Kb.       4. 

Juic.i  lie  .Sitrai.  50 
.Minnie  AValtzes.  3.  MU-<  Draper.  60 

One  Hundred  Years  ago.     Reverie.     C.  4. 

Mack.  40 
Petite  Marie.     (Little  Bride)  Waltzes.     3. 

Arotufon.  60 
Song  of  Spring.     Love  Song.     A.     .3. 

•lumimann.  35 
Second  Rliapsodie  Hongroise.     4  hands.     *i. 

Liszt.  1.50 
r,a  Boulangere  a  des  Ecus.  Lanciers.    3. 

Aronxon.  40 
Sounds  of  Peace.   March.  (Friedensklange). 

'»•     i-  Varl  Fau.'it.  3« 

Press  Club  .M.arch.     C  and  F.     .3.         Malary.  3.5 
Hattie  (ialop.     E/i.     3.  Miigand.  40 

Rose  of  Castile.     Piano  Arrangements  by 

J.  S.  Jinif/Jit. 
Beauties  of  "  Amy  Ca.ssonet."      ;i.         Tryoii.  la 
Cradle  Song.     (Bcrceu.se).    4  hands.     G.  3.  ' 

A'ic/wl.  35 
HooLh. 
(;0(JD     NEWS.         Sabbath  School  .Song  Book, 
by  It.  M.  Mcl.Nro.'-ii.     Price  35  cts  in 
ln»ards.     311  cts  j»apcr. 
This  is  one  of  ihc  iirettifst  of  ilio  Sunday  School 
siiiiit-i^,  and  its  contributors  ha\e  evidently  exerted 
tlicir  t.cst  tidi*nt. 

UNISON  MASS  IN  F.  By  Theodore  von 
LA  Haciik.  Pri<e  J.I..50. 
This  "  ceklir:ited  "  mass  ui.itcs  siniplicitv  with 
prc-at  vnricty.  One  person  or  a  hundred  lan  sniu  it 
Kilher  isojikiuo.  Alio,  Ti'nor  or  Hass  can  sini;  it 
thn.u^li.  Hut  It's  l>esl  iffect,  of  cour.se,  is  with  alter- 
niiting  i>arl8  and  cliui  us. 


Mcsic  nr  Mail.— Music  ia  ecnt  by  mail,  the  expenne 
heliii;  one  ci-iit  for  ev.-ry  oum-e,  or  fraction  thereof 
aoout  two  ciiil.s  f.>r  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Peri-oni 
at  a  dJBtance  will  lind  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  bo  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


DAVIGHT'S    JOUKNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

.A.IIE      ]VC.A.TCIiLESS. 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

l»<»clier  Iirotllor»'  (>run<l,  ««|nar«-,  and 
l-'prif(llC  Piuiiot*  are  tlie  bt-st  iiiadt'  in  tlu'  covintiy. 
Tliey  take  the  lead  of  all  tlist-i-lasn  iiisti  iiiiients,  lirliig 
unrivalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfecaou  of  lucclian- 
ibui  in  every  detail. 

8t*nd  fur  IllusCrutrfl  Catulog-ue. 

PRICES    REASONABLE. 
809-Iy  XEKMS    EA.«(Tr. 


i 


J.  M.  ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

sheet  Kaao,  Music  Book,  Masic  for  Penodicala, 
kaficls,  Music  Titles,  Etc. 

N.  E.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  Ffth  Streets,   I* 
•HII,.\UKI.PUIA. 


898-ly 


J.  E.  BlTSO?^  t%  €©., 


SUCCESSORS  TO 


g22    CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 

IN"    FIIESS. 

The  Encore- 

Music  teachers  whose  specialty  is  the  teaching 
of  Singing  Classes,  and  who  have  not  charge  ol 
choirs,  have  expressed  a  preferenee  for  hooks 
containing  an  Instinctive  Course,  with  abund- 
ance of  Exercises,  simple  Songs  in  one,  two, 
three  or  four  parts,  Olccs,  etc.,  and  a  little  Sacred 
Music.  In  short,  they  wish  and  need  just  what 
is  to  be  used  in  Singing  School,  and  make  no 
direct  preparation  for  singing  in  church. 

For  the  accommodation  of  such  teachers, 
DiTSON  *  Co.  have  successively  issued  Mr. 
Emerson's  "Sikgino  Scuooi.,"  and  the  "Song 
Monarch,"  and  now  provide,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, "THE  ENCORE,"  compiled  by  L.  O. 
Emkkson.  It  will  be  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
above  named  books,  and  will  be  widely  used. 
Price  to  be  75  cts.  per  copy. 

miipMiN  mmm. 

It  is  better  to  sing  than  fight,  and  to  politic- 
ians we  recommend  the  following,  containing 
good  music  and  wide  awake  words. 

&0T.  Rntterfoil  B.  Haies'  Grand  Marcli. 

By  E.  Mack.     Pi  ice  40  cts.     With  a  fine  Portrait 
of  the  Kepublican  candidate. 

Tilien  &  Hendricks'  Grand  MarcL 

By  E.  Mack.     Price  40  cts.     With  line  portraits 

of  the  Democratic  candidates. 

Mr.  Mack  has  been  quite  imi^nrtial,  providing 

good  marching  music  for  both  parties,  and  one 

or  the  other  may  march  to  victory  by  its  strains. 

Roll  Aloni !      Roll  Along ! 

(40  cts).  A  bright  ditty  for  the  Kepublicans, 
being  a  Song  and  Clioius  to  a  familiar  melody. 
Elaborate  lithograph  title,  with  the  symbolical 
"  load  of  Haj  -cs  "  "  rolling  along ''  the  National 
Road. 


PARIS,  1867.    yilNA,  1873, 
SAmG0,1875.     - 


SAHTIAGD,  1875. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co, 

Peg  to  announce  that  at  the  recent  World's  Ex- 
hibitio-is  at  Santiago,  Chili,  they  were  again 
awarded  the  first  medal  for  best  Cabinet  or  Par- 
lor Organs. 

EASY    PAYMENTS. 

Organs  sold  for  cash  ;  or  for  monthly  or  quar- 
teily  payments;  or  rented  until  rent  pays  for 
the  organ. 

CATALOGUES 

and  Circnl.ars,  with  full  particulars  free.  Address 
MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.,  l.-4Tremont 
Street,  P.OSTON  ;  2r,  Union  Square. NEW  YORK ; 
or  80  and  S2  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO. 


For  Centennial  uses,  Ditson  &  Co.   provide  a 
great  variety  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 
The  book  especially  adapted  to  the  year  is 

CENTENNIAL  COLLECTION 


'©n^i 


All  the  prnminent  National  Sonjijs,  in  an  elegant  collei;- 
tif)n,  well  harnionizeil,  and  with  piano  (or  orpan)  acconi- 
paniinent.  Every  American  needs  a  cojiy  of  «uch  a  honk 
as  this,  and  the  Sonj^s  are  the  be&t  of  all  Songs  for  use  in 
this  Centennial  year. 

Contents  : 


Keller's  American  Hymn. 
Hail  Colnmliia. 
Star  Spantiled  Banner. 
Our  Fl.if^  ie  there. 
Red,  White  and  Blue. 
Yankee  Di>odle. 
To  thee,  O  Country. 
Columbia  the  Gem. 
■\Vatoh  on  the  lihine. 
Fatheiland.  [German.] 
Wearinjrof  the  Green. 
St.  Patrick's  Day. 
Russian  National  Hymn. 


God  save  the  Queen. 
Itule  U'ittania. 
Itoast  Iteef  of  Old  England. 
JVIen  of  Harlech.  [Welch]. 
I'artant  pour  Syrie. 
Marseilles  Hymn. 
Giribaldi  Hymn. 
Kiof^  ( >scar."  [Swedish.] 
<  ampbell's  are  Comiu', 
Biuoe's  .Address. 
Kin;j;  Chii.'«tian.  jDanish], 
Spanish  National  Hymn. 
Austrian         "  '*' 


Price  In  Cloth,  75  cts  ;  Boards,  50  cts ;  Paper,  40  cts. 
In  Sheet  Music  they  offer:  :    .  -     :  . 

centennTal  hymn 

as  sung  at  the  Opsn-ug  Ceremonies  in  Philadel- 
phia. Words  by  Whittier.  Music  by  .J.  K.  Paine. 
In  4  parts,  for  Mixed  Voices.  Piice  in  Sheet 
Music  form,  .'!0  cts.  (In  Octavo  lorm  for  Chorus- 
es, 10  cts).  No  celebration  this  year  will  Ve  com- 
plete without  the  singing  of  this  magnificent 
Hymn. 

Centennial,  [VJachinery,  Hcfieultural,  IVlemo- 
rial,  and  Agriculinral  IViarchts,  each  ,50  cts; 
Washington's  0'''  (-10  cts)  and  New  (iin  cts) 
IVlaiches,  M-utlia  W^'shington's  YV-^l'z  C?-"'  cts) 
and  Mareh,  (.50  cts).  Grand  March,  by  Down- 
ing, (OOcts).  Centennial  W^iltzcs  by  FUere  (75 
cts),  and  Qiobe's  Medly  of  National  Ai's  (75 
cts);  all  have  Splendid  Illustrated  I'itks  !  and 
the  best  of  music. 

Slailed,  post-free,  for  aliove  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


The  X  Piano  Taboret, 


Tatented  April  4th,  1871. 

Manufactured  by  L.  Postawka  &  Co. 

F.ictorj  at  Osborn'a  Planing  Mill,  State  St., 

Cambridgepert,    Mass. 

For  Sale  by  all  Firnt-ClaKK  rianoforte  and  Farnilnre 
Dealers 

**  We  lliink  ttie  Stool  one  of  the  hpst  fvcr  offcrt'd  to  the 
pubHc.  STKINWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 

"  Mr.  PoHtawka's  AdjustaUU-  Taliort-t  i.  a  long  felt  want 
supplied.     We  consider  it  ihi'  l>pst  of  the  hind. 

S98-ly  O.  IJlTSOj;  &  CO  ,  lioeton,  JIbs8.'' 


CHAS.  H,  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

CHAS.  m  DiTSON  &  €q. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Fidh.  Son  Sc  Co.) 

MUSIC     PUBLISHERS 

AND   1>EAI,EKS  in 

Sleet  leslc,  hsic  £oeh, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

E  D  W.     S  C  H  U  B  E  R  T  II     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUARE, 

NEW   YORK.  [795 

LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Mnsic  Book.s,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Mnsic,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

J[;^=ln  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Lo.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
;.U  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Music.  [794 — 3m 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

Price  in  Boards,  $2.50.    In  Cloth,  $3.00. 
C'lotli,  Fine  Gilt  for  Presents,  $4.00. 

The  latest  book  of  Ditson  <S-  Co's  UosiK  Mrsi- 
CAi.  LiUKAHY,  and  does  not  suffer  in  conip.arisou 
with  any  other.  A  large  number  of  extra  good 
songs  have,  dur'ni;  the  last  year  or  two,  come 
into  popular  notice  and  appi'oval.  The  best  of 
these,  with  a  half  dozen  of  classics,  (omitted  in 
other  books)   foim  this  liist^class  col  ection. 

There  are  about  75  songs.  Pages  lull  sheet 
music  size. 


WSlt, 
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August. 

Silonrp  flfr.iin.     Tlie  cjlorious  symplinny 

Iliitli  npp.l  of  pause  and  interval  iif  ]ionce. 

8(11110  subtle  sin;niil  bids  nil  sweet  sminds  eease, 

Save  lium  of  inseets'  aimless  industry. 

Piitlietic.  summer  seeks  by  blazonry 

Of  e(dov  to  cnneeal  her  swift  deerease. 

Weak  subterfu<re  !     E.icli  moeliin^'  ilay  dolb  fleeee 

A  blossom  and  lay  bare  her  povertv. 

Poor,  mi<ldleatred  summer!     Vain  tbis  show  ! 

Wh<de  fields  of  jrolden-rod  eannnt  offset 

One  meailow  with  a  sinijle  violet; 

And  well  the  sinsrins  thrush  and  lily  know, 

Spite  of  all  artifiee  whieb  her  recret 

Can  deck  in  splendid  Lnii^e.  their  time  t«  ffo  ! 

H.  II.,  in  Aiiqiist  Atlnntir. 


The  Musical  Water-Pest  —  OfiFenbach,  etc. 

[From  the  German  of  .\.  \y.  .\jinno3  ] 
(Contiuueil  from  raje  2G7.) 

Throiijrh  tlii.s  subversive  fendeney,  this 
mockery  ami  denial  of  a'.l  that  was  of  w<irtb 
to  former  perioils,  tliose  nonsense  jilavs  are  a 
Pennine  si<rn  of  our  times,  and  thus  the  fun 
turns  in  the  end  to  bitter  earnest.  If  tlie  par- 
ody is  not  to  annihilate  outriijlit  tlie  inorltd 
which  it  parodies,  then  with  all  it.s  seemini; 
wantonness  it  must  either  conceal  a  real  moral 
kernel,  as  with  Aristophanes,  or  it  must  he  as 
thoroushly  prood-nature,!  as  the  old  Viennese 
parodies  of  the  Leopoldstadt  theatre  (nncicn 
ri-ijimf),  from  180.')  to  about  ISO-";.  We  can 
laiijih  at  the  voracity  of  Hercules  in  the 
"  Birds"  and  then  stand  in  wiuider  before  the 
Farnesian  marble  statue;  we  could  be  aniuseil 
with  "Dido"  parodied,  when  Aeneas  intro- 
duee<l  himself  and  liis  followi-rs  with  the 
words:  "The  snlTerers  by  the  Trojan  fire  go 
about  and  Ucr  for  a  viaticum."  and  then  we 
could  still  read  Virgil  in  a  serious  mood.  Rut 
whether  %ve  c<iubl  look  on  the  Ibuneric  heroes 
without  laugbin^r  after  La  Rdlc  ILUne.  is  a 
question.  Wlu-n    the     "moral     kernel"     is 

changed  so  comidctely  to  its  opposite,  as  in 
Ililhie,  then  the  joke  ceases,  and  we  have,  in 
spite  of  the  "sold  out  liouscs  '  and  the  over- 
whelniini,'  apfilause,  only  one  .short  coiulemna- 
tory  word  to  utter  I 

Fantiiaio  .seems  to  mark  a  tiirnincc  point.  Of 
tlie  libretto  surely  there  is  not  muehjrood  to  be 
said,  the  moment  we  apply  to  it  a  measure  in  the 
least  severe.  A  student,  who  lias  fallen  in 
love  with  the  princess  daughter  of  the  reij,'u- 
ing  prince,  introiUices  himself  as  court  fool; 
in  this  by  no  means  prepossessinff  mask  he 
wins  the  love  of  the  lady,  drives  the  bride- 
groom from  the  field  (or  rather  his  adjutant 
who  represents  him,  while  the  master  plays 
the  adjutant,— see  "Cinderella")  by  juggling 
tlie  peruke  from  his  bald  head  before  the  whole 
assembled  court;  whereupon  he.  by  skilful 
mediation,  avoids  the  war  that  threatens  to 
break  out  on  account  of  tlie  affair  of  the  pe- 
ruke (!),  is  at  once  named  Prince  by  the  Duke 
papa,  and  is  rewarded   with    the   hand   of  the 


Princess: — such  an  invention  goes  bpyonil  what 
is  allowable!  Jloreover  the  p-lot  has  scenes 
that  drag,  the  dialogue  much  empty  filling  up 
and  patchwork,  whereby  the  nonsense  lasts  as 
many  hours  as  any  heroic  opera  or  tragedy  in 
high  .style. 

*  *  *  *  "Fool"— that  is  the  keynote  of 
the  whole;  besirle  the  oflicial  fools  in  ca])  and 
bidls  stand  the  Prince  and  the  Adjutant  as  un- 
official fools;  and  when  at  last,  for  the  most 
thorougli  cjirrying  out  of  the  theme,  the  wdiole 
chorHs  treads  the  stage  in  fool's  dress  and  in 
triumiihnnt  |)rocessiou.  the  rest  of  us  here  in 
the  ]niblic  bcirin  to  wonder  whether  we  too 
do  not  belong  as  "foreign  member,s "  to  the 
honorable  corporation. 

Offenbach  went  to  work  in  the  composition 
of  this  book  with  inorelovc  and  care  than  ever 
before.  l{e  wanted  to  show  ns  that  he  was 
the  man  to  write  a  comic  opera  of  the  liiglier 
kind.  Ry  the  side  of  successful  comic  pieces, 
like  the  duet  in  the  first  act  between  tlic  prince 
and  the  adjutant,  or  the  evcellent  ensemble  in 
the  second  finale:  "Sir  Adjutant,  be  still," — 
we  meet  sentimental,  tenderly  fidt.  even  im- 
passioned and  dramatieiilly  colored  uiouients. 
carefully  wroiifrbt  and  finely  instrumented  pe- 
riod.s.  etc.  The  conclusion  of  the  first  act. 
with  the  sinning  students  marching  through 
the  nvionlight,  is  really  poetic  in  effect:  f^an- 
tasio's  waltz  wrenade  is  (diarming  and  grace- 
ful. At  the  beginning  of  the  second  act  we 
sudileuly  meet,  to  our  astonishment,  the  famous 
enlorati/r  ]irincess  of  Meyerl'.eiT.  but  tr.anslated 
out  of  the  Jlcyerbeer-ian  into  the  OlTeubach-ian 
dialect;  tlie  same  act  li;is  a  verv  stntelv  finale, 
of  which  the  beginning  ha]ipily  characterizes 
the  single  groups  as  they  come  iu,  and  in  tlie 
followiuf;  ensemble  alre.-idy  mentioneil  re.icbes 
the  acme  of  the  musically  comic.  The  closinir 
slr,it,i  prrprr.  to  I.e  sure,  is  more  a  thing  of 
outwanl  brilliancy,  an  un->[eyerbecriiig  and  an 
(_)ffenbach-ingof  that  modern  grand  finale  style, 
where  all  the  ih-iimnth  per.towr.  with  uplifted 
.arms  like  a  row  of  capital  Vs.  and  widelv 
o]iened  mouths,  stand  close  to  the  prompter's 
box  and  scream  with  all  their  nuLrht.  There 
are  people  who  find  that  sort  of  thing  magnifi- 
cently "grand." 

\Ve  leave  aside  the  insignificant  |i<dar  Iiear 
story,  T^  Bouh  de  Nci<jp,  ami  turn  to  /,,■  Cur- 
mire  Niiire,  where  matters  have  a  far  more  ques- 
tionable aspect  than  in  Funtanio. 

Offenbach's  "  Black  Cors;iir  "  ( Coraairc  Xair). 
an  ojiera  or  0])eretfa,  which— what  an  honor 
for  Vienna! — he  brought  out  iu  Vienna  earlier 
tlian  in  Paris,  cannot  complain  that  not  enough 
was  done  for  it  beforehand  to  awaken  atten- 
tion and  keep  expectation  on  the  stretch.  It 
had  been  already  announced,  and  then  im  ac- 
count of  various  hindrances  put  aside,  in  the 
season  of  1871  ;  consequently  the  Viennese  had 
a  whole  summer's  time,  with  still  and  hopeful 
hearts,  to  await  the  moment  wlien  the  jironiise 
should  become   reality.     Ahcudv    it    was   ru- 


iiKireil  that  unhcanl  of  things  had  been  ncconi- 
plished  in  the  way  of  trimtn — and  we  did  not 
dream  at  that  time  that  these  Irlrots,  with  the 
fi;iurantcs  concealed  in  them,  were  to  arise 
before  us  in  the  transfiguration  of  the  famous 
sun  in  the  Pni/ihife.  in  the  dazzliuLT  splenilor 
of  all  ideetro-mairnetie  liiiht  nxyed  liown  upon 
them  from  the  solii is  as  if  from  the  better  world 
beyond.  And  when  at  last  the  longed  for  mo- 
ment came,  then  rumor  made  haste  to  inform 
lis  that  there  were  reporters  come  (twelve,  it 
was  said)  expressly  all  the  way  from  Paris  for 
the  )lr-.t  performance.  For  Paris,  after  the 
terrible  reverses  and  irreparalrie  losses  it  has 
suffered,  vt  must  be,  one  can  reaillly  imagine, 
a  great  consolation  to  learn,  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, that  Offenbach  has  won  another  great  fight, 
which  to  be  sure  is  not  announced,  as  former- 
ly, by  four  ami  twenty  trumpeting  ])ostilions, 
but  anyhow  with  twelve  reporters.  Thanks 
to  the  invention  of  the  teleijraph.  and  to  "the 
Twelve  "  that  were  sent,  the  Parisians  were 
soon  set  at  ease  about  the  vital  question,  wheth- 
er tlie  (7«rM/;- had  pleased  in  Vienna.  We  have 
Ions  since  ceased  to  look  into  the  opera  books 
of  Offenbach  for  what  in  common  life  we  call 
sense  and  understanding.  RuVwe  were  acciis 
tonied  to  meet  in  these  ma<l  drolleries,  good 
humor,  sometimes  even  wit  and  fancy.  Sheer 
fun.  buffoonery,  which  is  nothing  but  buffoon- 
ery, has  its  justification  in  life  too  a1  the  right 
time  and  place,  and  it  wouhl  be  unfair  to  wish 
to  meet  it  with  a  ("alo  gravity  of  C(niutenance, 
instead  of  hearty  laughter.  Tl.e  fo(d,  even  if 
he  stand  not  on  a  level  with  his  Sliakspeari;in 
colleagues,  the  jester,  who  by  a  felicitous  joke, 
by  a  burlesque  play  of  words,  orbyany  means, 
can  make  us  lauirh,  are  welcome  people  to  us. 
Rut  when  the  farce  parades  its  pranks  to  an 
unheard  of  lediousness.  with<uita  trace  of  gen- 
ius or  of  rc:d  wit,  then  the  surfeit  grows  on  ns 
from  minute  to  minute,  and  instead  of  being 
enlivened  we  go  home  thoroughly  out  of  tune. 
This,  iu  two  words,  is  the  impression  which 
OffenlKich's  latest  burlesque  leaves  behind  it. 

The  operetta  sw:irms  with  comic  figures,  yet 
not  a  single  one  of  them  is  really  comic.  We 
•ret  new  editions  of  long  outworn  types:  the 
well  known  ensign  Riimmeipuff  fonly  more  so) 
iu  the  Offenbacdi  version;  the  deaf  man,  wlio 
misunilerstands  every  moment,  but  who  here, 
for  the  sharpening  of  the  comical  effect,  is  also 
a  musical  dilettante,  according  to  that  correct 
definition,  that  a  musical  dilettante  is  com- 
monly one  who  makes  music  for  his  own,  seld- 
om for  other  people's  !,'ratilic;ition.  Our  deaf 
dilettante  is  a  violinist,  who  with  his  fiddle 
solaces  himself  and  tortures  others — including 
us,  poor  innocent  spectators  doomed  to  sit  there 
outside  of  the  action, — for  the  joke  of  cacoph- 
onous music  is  hunted  almost  to  the  death  in 
Opera  Bouffe.  Besides  the  violinist  hard  of 
hearing,  the  devil  of  dilettantism  possesses  al- 
so the  other  persons  of  the  drama;  they  want 
to  perform  Ilerold's  Zmupa  ami  what  not.   Tlie  . 
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"Corsair"  tliemc  is  siiigiil.ii'ly  varied  in  tlio 
action, — Zainpa,  in  tlie  opera  wliicli  bears  i)is 
name,  is  a  nij-thical  "Mack  Corsair"  at  tlie 
mention  of  whom  the  Philistines  of  the  piece 
tremhle  excecdiiij^ly,  who  is  supposed  to  make 
tlie  nei^h1)orinf(  seas  and  coasts  unsafe,  and 
under  whose  mask  tlie  h)ver  of  tlie  play  entic- 
es liis  heloved  from  the  unwillinir  uncle.  No 
actual  corsair  once  appears.  Disguises  l>lay  a 
great  jiart  in  it  all.  Our  great  great 
grandfathers  in  times  of  yore  found  similar  de- 
light in  the  .Jackpndding  comedy,  and  even 
the  title  set  forth,  for  example:  "Triumph  of 
Roman  virtue  and  valor,  or  Gordianus  the 
Great  with  Jack-pudding,  the  laughal)le  love 
ambassador,  the  curious  commander,  the  sup- 
posed dead,  the  awkward  murderers,  the  co- 
erced spy,  and  what  more  the  Comedy  itself 
will  explain." — Jackpudding  {nitiinwiirst)  was 
long  ago  buried  through  Gottsched  and  the 
Neubers,  but  we  might  frame  a  title  in  the 
same  style:  "TheBlack  Corsair,  with  thelov- 
ers  as  Persian  pedlars,  gallant  gentlemen  of 
fashion,  Italian  l)agpipcr3,  supposed  C<ir3airs, 
and  what  more  l)csides  the  Comedy  itself  will 
explain."  And  it  does  explain  more,  much 
more!  A  "  part  in  tights  "formerly  passed  for 
a  very  piquant  seasoning.  Continual  height- 
enings  have  brought  us  to  such  a  pitch  that 
we  now  get  the  pepper  peppered  and  the  sugar 
sugared.  All  three  ladies  in  the  Corsair,  after 
they  have  first  been  introduced  as  ladies,  appear 
in  tlie  course  of  the  piece  in  ideal,  picturesque- 
romantic,  parrot-like  and  motley  men's  cos- 
tume, —  the  prima  donna  in  three  different 
dresses  of  this  sort,  each  more  gorgeous  than 
the  last.  In  fact  the  whole  female  chorus  in 
like  fabulous  costume,  which  this  time  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  warlike  dress  of  the  men 
on  the  pirate  ship,  perform  their  evolutions  in 
the  aforesaid  electromagnetic  light, — for  the 
chorus  of  pages  in  the  Pri7icess  i>f  Trehkond,  the 
students'  chorus  in  Fantusio,  had  of  course  to 
be  outdone  by  some  sort  of  heightening  of  ef- 
fect. How  the  helmets,  the  shields,  the  armor 
sparkle  in  the  imitated  sunshine,  how  the  mot- 
ley feathers  wave ! 

But  it  goes  beyond  .all  l>onnds  in  the  third 
act,  where  the  rentier  Lambrequin,  the  apoth- 
ecary Toulard  and  his  son  Antoninus,  after  a 
narcotic  has  been  administered  to  them  at  a 
banquet  in  the  finale  of  the  second  act,  wake 
up  in  a  room  furnished  like  a  ship's  cabin,  and 
are  made  aware  that  they  are  prisoners  on  the 
ship  of  "the  black  Corsair;  "  when  they  are 
rocked  in  rocking  chairs  until  they  become 
sea-sick  I — and  when  during  a  pretended  sea- 
fight  the  pretended  Corsair  exhorts  them  to 
catch  and  smother  the  explosive  hollow  shot, 
that  is  flying  about,  in  leaden  pot-lids,  and 
now  great  balls  of  Indian  rubber,  such  as  the 
children  play  with,  are  tossed  in  and,  to  the 
delight  of  the  public,  hop  round  on  the  stage, 
while  they  with  their  potlids  strive  in  vain  to 
catcli  them. 

Poet  and  composer  seem  to  have  pledged 
their  word  to  one  another,  that  they  would  try 
for  once  what  and  how  much  it  will  do  to  offer 
to  the  pulilic  .  Poet  and  composer  ?  This  time 
it  is  Offenbach  himself  who  unites  the  double 
laurel  crown  upon  his  head!  Double  glory  or 
double — shame.  And  in  fact,  we  are  already 
so   admirably   disciplined    in    the    Offenbach 


school  that  we  scarcely  notice  it  v.lien  proba- 
bility, good  sense,  nay  when  miiralitv  and  de- 
cency are  sla|)ped  in  tlie  face.  Certniii  tricks 
of  silly  pageantry  return  continually:  all  the 
jtersons  on  the  stage  form  in  fnuit  before  the 
footlights  and,  tripping  to  some  sort  of  a  march 
melody,  march  crab-like  b;ickwards  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stage,  then  forward  again  to  the 
foot-lights;  or  they  dance  to  some  polka  melo- 
dy that  is  struck  up  in  the  orchestra, — not  as 
if  this  were  meant  for  tlance  music  at  the  ap- 
propriate dramatic  moment,  but  simply  and 
.solely  because  it  is  a  j)olka  tunc,  which  sets 
their  feet  in  motion. 

Offenbach's  score  brings  in  a  drinking  song 
with  chorus  in  the  second  act,  in  which  his 
original  and  brilliant  talent  is  expressed.  But 
this  is  the  first  and  the  last  instance  in  this 
composition.  Yet  the  music  of  the  Dilettanti, 
too,  is  treated  with  good  humor,  and  even  with 
a  sort  of  geniality.  One  must  have  some  little 
insight  into  the  technicalities  of  composing,  in 
order  fully  to  appreciate  what  an  excellent 
piece,  for  example,  the  frightful  Symphony  is, 
with  which  the  first  act  closes  (there  exists  a 
similar  musical  joke  by  Mozart).  Only  the 
joke  repeats  itself  too  often — first  at  the  rais- 
ing of  the  curtain  in  the  musical  rehearsal, 
where  a  pedantic  instrumental  quatuor  (or 
whatever  it  may  be),  at  which  the  deaf  man 
fiddles  away  with  his  friends,  is  very  skilfully 
combined  with  the  quatuor  (here  as  trio)  from 
Zampa  :  "  le  voici ;  "  then,  for  the  close  of  the 
act,  that  symphony  ;  then  in  the  second  act  the 
scene,  where  Lambrequin  tries,  with  the  aid  of 
his  bassoon,  to  impart  to  the  cook  Susanna  the 
passage:  "lie  is  here,  is  here,  is  here!"  from 
the  aforesaid  Zampa  fragment;  then  the  scene 
of  the  pifferari,  whose  snarling  music  (Meyer- 
beer had  expressed  a  passionate  fondness  for  it 
in  Rome)  is  amusingly  parodied,  but  also  caric- 
atured ;  and  finally  in  the  opera  rehearsal  of 
Zampa.  Herold  would  die  of  laughter,  if  he 
were  to  hear  how  Offenbach  has  dressed  up  his 
overture. 

But  it  is  too  ranch  torture  to  the  ears  for  one 
evening,  as  we  said  before:  and  what  amuses 
once  soon  satiates  when  it  occurs  twice,  thrice, 
and  so  on.  For  the  rest  we  find  in  the  score 
some  graceful  moments,  some  piijuant  hits,  but 
along  with  them  much,  very  much  that  is  hack- 
nied  or  unmeaning,  noise,  dance-hall  music, 
stop-gaps,  which  betray  the  h.aste  in  which  the 
con]po.ser  was  to  fill  some  pages  of  his  score  as 
rapidly  as  possible  with  note-heads.  But  one 
to  whom  Heaven  has  given  so  enviable  a  tal- 
ent, one  who  has  at  his  disposal  such  a  sum  of 
artistic  experiences,  one  who  possesses  such  a 
felicitous  and  facile  hand,  ought  to  be  more 
careful  for  his  own  artistic  fame.  For  this 
there  is  no  assurance  in  the  fact  th:it  the  pub- 
lic laugh  and  shout  at  the  first  performance. 
To  wish  to  build  up  his  success  on  thoughtless 
love  for  show,  on  trivial  sensuality,  on  the 
cheap  laughter  of  a  public  at  each  good  or 
wretched  joke,  is  the  worst  kind  of  tactics.  lu 
Paris  it  is  less  im]iort;iut.  Therethe  "Bouffes" 
is  but  a  single  little  theatre,  and,  as  in  a  libra- 
ry, upon  whose  shelves  stand  all  the  works  of 
all  the  seven  wise  men,  we  can  take  up  from 
the  table,  lying  among  other  journals,  some 
sheet  of  wit  and  caricature,  amuse  ourselves 
for  a  moment  with  it,  and  then  throw  it  down 


again,  so  we  mav  like  to  (fo  to  the  "Bouffes" 
oecasidiKilIv.  for  just  an  eveniug,  to  laugh  at 
Orplih  or  the  (Irande  Dachnxse.  But  where 
these  qui|)S  and  quirks  are  offered  us  for  daily 
bread,  n;iy  almost  for  exclusive  nutriment,  then 
it  is  time  to  point  out  ciniihatically  that  the 
true  end  and  calling  of  a  theatre  is  to  be  an 
Art  institution,  and  no  mere  vaudeville  hall, 
no  draniatie.ally  tr:iusfiiruu'd  Cafe  cliantant ; 
and  that  the  Muses  protest  against  being  rep- 
resented as  ladies  of  the  ilrml-mundc. 
fCciiclusioii  next  time.] 

Bartolommeo  CristoforL 

THK    INVENTOlt    <>K    TIIK    IM\NO  FoaTK,    AN'D     THE    FKST.\ 
HKI.n    IV    Iirs    HONOR    AT    FLORK.VrE. 

[Corre.'ponilencc  of  the  Sprngfieht  HfpuMican). 
Florencr,  Saturdnv,  May  20. 

Tliis  may  be  enll4'(l  tlie  era  of  r'>inemhranre  in 
Itnly.  Now  tl.at  the  hing-lorn  is  united  umler  a 
heloved  sr>vt'piMi;n.  atnl  Iims  rest  wUhinand  without, 
the  people  are  at  leisure  to  recall  the  ijloriotis  mem- 
ories of  the  past,  and  without  provincial  jealousy 
to  join  in  doirii;  honor  to  the  ^jreat  men  whom  their 
country  has  produced.  The  last  ten  years  have 
seen  such  tardy  iionors  paid  to  I>ante.  Galileo. 
M.-iehinvelli.  Mieliael  Aiii^elo,  Ariosto.  Boccaccio, 
Fospolo.  Hotta  and  many  withers  more  or  less  cele- 
brated ;  and  their  works  and  their  personal  ehar- 
neteristies  have  heen  hroiiirlit  vividly  het'ore  the 
minds  of  tlie  present  tjeneration.  The  latest  r*  eip- 
ient  of  these  testimonials  is  Bartolommeo  Cristofori, 
the  inventor  of  the  piano-lorte.  The  week  cf>m- 
meneinij  May  7  h.is  bt  en  devoted  to  a  festival  in 
commemoration  of  him  at  Florence,  which,  thoas^h 
not  his  native  city,  was  the  place  of  his  residence 
during  the  srreater  part  of  his  life,  and  the  place 
also,  where  the  first  pianf>-ffirte  was  constructed. 

I  am  aware  that  the  invention  of  this  instrument 
has  heen  variously  contested,  thoiin:h  not  so  strenu- 
ously as  its  importance  to  the  music.il  world  would 
have  warranted.  Even  in  Italy,  attention  has  but 
recently  been  called  to  tlie  suhjeet ;  and  it  is  great- 
ly owinii:  to  tile  efforts  of  that  accomplished  and  la- 
mented scholar,  the  late  Cavaliere  Leto  Piilitti.  that 
the  priorit}'  of  Cristofori'.s  claim  has  been  vindicated 
in  his  own  country,  thoucjli  it  had  previously  been 
acknowledi^ed  in  Enijland  bv  RimbauU.  in  his  treat- 
ise on  the  ■'  Ori^'ia  of  the  Piano-Forte,"  published 
at  London  in  bSfiO.  .Signiir  Piditti  examined  more 
than  tiri.oiiO  documents  existing  in  the  library  of 
the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  Oristofori.  They  form  a  part  of  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Medici,  Cristofori  having  been  an 
employe  of  the  ducal  family.  But  the  most  irre- 
frn;;^nble  proof  of  (^ristofori's  claim  is  found  in  a 
remarkalde  article  by  the  ^birc|llis  Scijiio  MafTei,  a 
celebrated  Veronese  writer,  who  lived  from  1(>7.5  to 
fi^n.  He  was  the  auttior  of  a  number  of  valued 
works,  and  also  founded  a  periodical  called  the 
Literary  .Tournal  (Giornnle  dei  Litterati).  In  this 
periodical  he  |)uhlislied,  in  the  yea.'  1711.  an  account 
of  "The  Piano-Forte  as  Recently  Invented  by  Bar- 
tolommeo Cristofori.  Harpsichord-Maker  fo  the 
Court  of  Ferilinand  dei  Medici.  Prince  of  Tuscany." 
This  account  is  so  full  and  minute  in  its  details  that 
from  it  l^iirnor  Cesare  P<msiechi,  tuner  to  the  roj-al 
institute  of  Music  at  Florence,  has  been  able  to 
execute  a  model,  of  which  he  says:  "  As  to  certain 
details  o(  proportion  I  am  a  little  doubtful,  but  as 
to  the  exactness  of  the  mechanical  principles  there 
can  he  no  question."  The  authenticity  of  MafTei's 
statement  lias  also  received  the  most  valuable  con- 
firmation from  the  discovery  of  a  Cristofori  piano- 
forte of  1720,  which  has  the  same  mechanism  as 
that  described  by  Matfei  in  1711,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  sliirht  improvements,  sueli  as  would  natu- 
rally suE^gest  themselves  to  an  inventfir  studious  of 
perfecting  liis  fliscovery.  Of  this  alsi>  Ponsicchi 
has  niade  a  model  (as  well  as  of  several  others  of 
the  earliest  known  [I•.ano-for1e^),  and  I  quote  his  re- 
marks in  reqrard  to  it  from  his  very  interesting 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Oriirin  and  Development 
of  the  Piano-forte,"  published  on  the  occasion  of 
tile  Cristofori  festival,  and  to  which  I  am  much 
indebted.  "  Let  us  now  examine"  he  ^a^■s,  "the 
secoi.d  model,  and  we  shall  see  that  here  the  check 
on  the  hammers  is  added,  and  that  there  are  slight 
chani^es  in  the  arranijcment  of  the  mechanism.  Or, 
better  still,  let  us  examine  the  piano-forte  itself, 
from  whicli  this  model  iias  been  executed,  and  which 
was    constructed    by    Cristofori   in    1720.     By   the 
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kindness  of  tlie  proprietor,  Mme.  Ernofttrt  Martclli 
of  Florence,  it  is  on  oxhihilion.  and  \V(»  An*  no  l(mir»'r 
obli^fd  to  trust  to  in'luotion,  but  iiave  tlie  reality 
before  our  eyes.  This  instrmncnt  had  remained 
for  ninny  vv^ar-^  ni'2;l''<tfd  in  n  himbiT-rooni,  wln-n 
by  ohance  snine  nin-,  opiMiint:  it..  di^rovi-i-<Mi  tlie 
inscrintion,  '  Harliinldiniiieiis  (^Vi-iioidiori  Patavinn^^. 
inrent<ir,  faeichat  Flori-nlia,  MTU'l'XX,  Thnuirli 
of  C()(ir>o  useless  in  it*t  actual  conditittn,  tiii-^  di-^oov- 
ery  ^'d  the  <ivvner  !(►  inquire  for  some  on"'  who  eoiild 
infurm  her  as  to  it?  worth,  and  Prof.  Leto  Pnliti 
was  the  iH'rsnn  si-h-cti'd.  It  lia]»|M-n<'d  rnriuu^ly  that 
at  this  \'ri-y  lime,  l^rof.  Pnliti  was  tnaUio'^  rf's<>arrhcs 
ftm<)n!r  the  h-tters  of  Ferdinaiid  df  Medici,  with  th** 
express  purpose  of  tindin;:;  whether  any  traces  e<ndd 
be  jrained  of  Cristof<ni'><  ftianos,  nr  of  dneiinients 
provini^  their  rxistonee.  His  d'-lii^ht  at  this  discov- 
ery rnay  b**  inia'^ined.  The  instrument  wa**  soon 
conviiTTied  to  me  f<n  rejiaifs,  and  jtut  in  its  present 
order,  and  I  tr^ve  a  detailed  report  to  Mme.  Mar- 
telli  <)f  the  resloratinns  I  liad  inadr." 

Tlie  Marquis  MafTei  states,  in  the  article  above 
referred  to,  tiiat  ('ristofori  ha<I  then  (1711)  made 
three  piano-forles  of  tlie  kind  which  he  de><Tibod. 
and  fine  *>f  a  less  compIieatfMl  strncture  ;  so  that  it 
is  probable  that  the  actual  date  of  mimufitrture  of 
his  first  instrument  was  oonsidiTablv  earlier  even 
than  1711.  It  seems,  therefore,  hardly  pos-ible  to 
doubt  that  to  Crista. fori  beloni:js  the  i^Iory  of  havini; 
substituted,  for  the  quilNof  the  ancient  harpsiclior<l 
and  spinet,  tlie  invention  of  tlie  hammer,  anil  to 
liave  been  the  first  who  snceee<led  in  evokinix  from 
ft  keyed  instrinnent  that  variety  of  tdne  which  <;ave 
to  the  transfii^ureil  harpsjidionl  tlie  uiinie  <if  "IMano- 
Forte."  Cristofori's  name  for  his  new  instrnmr'nt 
was  "The  Harpsichord  with  Piano  and  Forte." 
((Jravecembalo  con  Piano  c  Forte).  In  17l*t  Marins 
presented  to  the  Royal  acadeuiv  of  Fraiiee  some 
models  havinL'  the  same  scope  as  those  of  (^ristofori, 
and  in  17'2i  Sehroetcr  oxhibi'ed  at  l*resden  his 
pian<vforte.  Ili.t  it  is  known  that  Handel  had  been 
ftt  the  court  of  Ferdinand  d-'i  M<dici.  and  there  is 
Ritrne  reastin  to  suppose  that  from  iiim  Srhrocter  ha<l 
trained  some  valuable  liints  as  to  the  improvements 
in  musical  instruments  witich  the  Florentine  niech- 
nnieian  had  accomplished.  It  is  perhajis  unneces- 
fiary  t<»  say  that  ihe  aetion  of  tiie  iiarpsicliord  wa«* 
by  means  of  small  pieces  uf  wooil  with  a  quill  (us-r 
ftlly  a  raven's  quill)  altach<'d  to  tln'ir  ends:  the 
quiU  striking  the  strimj;s  S(uiiewliat  as  the  tin-jrers 
strike  tlic  liarp  strir;rs.  The  spinet  was  similar, 
but  more  ancient  and  less  powerfid  in  tone. 

But  little  is  known  (»f  (''ri.sl<»fnri  himself,  except 
as  to  his  business  life.  He  was  horn  in  Padua.  May 
4,  1655,  of  parents  l>eloii<rni(r  i<i  the  cfimmon  people, 
and  pr<d)ably  enj<tyed  very  little  in  the  way  of  ed 
u<'atifmal  advantai^es.  IJiit  that  he  p<tss<'ssed  reso- 
Julion  and  perseverance,  as  well  as  confidence  in  his 
own  capabilities,  is  shown  by  iiis  beini;  willing,  for 
the  sjike  of  prosecuting;  his  studies  and  inventions, 
to  leave  Padua  for  Florence,  which  was  in  those 
days  to  expatriate  Inmself,  a  step  which  Italians  are 
more  reJiirtant  to  take  than  a  nation  of  travelers 
like  ourselves  can  imiL;ine.  At  tlii-  p'^riod  ( '«ismo 
111.  dci  Medici  was  reii^niny;,  and  was  as  distin- 
t^uished  f-or  his  aversion  to  mu-^ic  as  his  ancestor, 
Loren/.o  the  mairnificent.  had  been  for  Ids  enconr- 
ncenient  of  it.  and  the  sister  arts.  But  his  oldest 
F(»n,  Prince  Ferdinaml.  was  passionately  fond  of 
niusie,  and  always  anxious  to  encoura'j;e  whatever 
could  priimote  i's  cidlivati(tn.  lie  seems  to  have 
first  heard  of  ('ristof<ni  as  n  mak-T  of  musical  in- 
struments of  stune  celebrity,  in  pa^sin^;  through 
Padua  on  his  return  from  Venice  in  UVS7.  and  to 
have  made  investi<;ations  which  rendered  him  de- 
siroiLs  to  take  the  mechanism  into  his  own  service. 
At  any  rate,  it  ajipears,  fom  the  accounts  ol  the 
royal  hoimvhold,  that,  in  August  of  lfi'.>o,  Cri^tofori 
was  at  Florence,  and  already  at  work  for  the  Medi- 
ci. Noi*  was  he  disiijipoinled  in  findinj;  in  Prince 
Ferdinand  "  a  liberal  and  appreciative  patron,  justi- 
fyine  his  reputation  as  tlie  Ma'cenas  of  the  Arts." 
The  first  bill  Cristofori  sends  to  his  royal  master  is 
f(tr  repairs  to  dilferent  instruments,  the  second  lor 
Ihe  manufacture  of  a  spinet,  and  so  on.  it  appearinji: 
that  his  time  was  by  no  means  <i;iveri  up  entirely  to 
inventive  studies.  The  fidiowin^-  is  a  specimen  of 
Cristofori'.s  bills,  as  preserved  in  the  Koyal  library 
of  the  Pitti  pabice:  — 
1st  September,  lOO^. 

Due  to  Bartoloninien  Cristofori  from  the  treasurv 
of  His  Most  Serene  Hif^liness.  Prince  Ferdinaml  of 
Tuscany,  for  a  Spinet  of  two  Re;;isters,  made  of  Cy- 
press inlaid  with  Kliony:— 

Native  Cvpress-wood  a'ml  sawin^;,  lire  5  10 

Omameiit  of  Cyprcss-wnod,  4  n;> 

Iron  pe^^s  painted  luown.  5  00 

Krass,  cloth,  leather,  nails,  etc.,  .12  oo 

Wood  work  and  carving,  3."!!'  aa 

My  own  work,  8(>0.oo 


The  lira  of  that  period  was  equal  to  Fr.  0.81,  or 
16  1-5  cents  f)f  our  money. 

In  1 7"-b  he  a^'pe-irs  to  have  boen  lodi^in:::  in  an 
apartment  hiretl  for  liini  l>y  the  prince,  and  there 
is  anotlier  entry  to  the  same  t-lfectdated  1711.  Two 
years  later,  he  had  the  g;reat  misfortune  to  lose  his 
royil  patron  by  death,  ami  the  court  of  Tuscany  no 
Ioniser  offered  to  musicians  aconirenial  atmosphere. 
The  sunshine  of  favor  was  over  for  the  inventor. 
Henceforward,  he  seems  to  have  carried  on  his  old 
occupation  as  a  maker  and  repairer  of  musical  in- 
struments in  ixeneial,  only  occasi(mally  construct- 
ing; a  [uauo-fnrte,  and  not  toft  much  encouraged  by 
llie  a]ipreciation  of  his  discovery.  lie  dieil  <tn  the 
'i7th  of  January.  II'-^X.  It  is  not  known  whether 
he  was  ever  married  or  left  any  de«cendants.  Had 
Prince  Ferdinand  lived  to  afford  hirn  the  opportu- 
nity and  means  tiv  improve  his  -rrent  di-eovery  and 
to  make  it  kmtwn.  we  eann<it  doulit  that  nnndi  more 
would  have  been  tran^initte.l  to  us  as  to  (.'ristofori  ; 
that  with  f-ncouraLxement  would  have  come  fame. 
But,  i'lstead  of  this,  his  remainini;  years  were  passed 
in  the  labor  necessary  to  meet  his  daily  wants,  and 
his  later  jiianos  d'»  not  slmw  any  material  advance 
upfoi  hi<  first  mo(h-l.  However,  his  riirht  to  the  ti 
tie  of  inventor  of  the  pianoforte  is  indispntahly 
proved,  and  justice  lias  ut  lcn;;tli  hern  done  to  his 
memory. 

After  tlie  extinctiim  of  the  Medicean  dynasty  in 
17-'{7.  ftud  the  subjection  of  Tuscany  to  Austrian 
rule,  the  Viennese  jiiauos,  which  were  bci^innin^to 
be  celebrated,  naturally  became  the  fasiiirm  in  ciuirt 
circles,  ami  lli-*  nascent  enterprise  of  (>islo!ori  was 
almost  for:;otten.  This  ra;;e  for  Viennese  pianos 
spread  thron::h  all  Italy;  and  even  Francis,  after  a 
vii;orous  struirixle  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
harpsichord,  had  to  yield  to  the  claims  of  tln^  new 
instrument,  the  superiority  of  whitdi  Sebastian 
Krard,  who  cstaldi-^hefl  hiins(df  in  Paris,  in  17'>S. 
soon  succeeded  in  proviujr.  *•  Thus,"  says  Pon^ic- 
chi,  "  (^ristoftiri's  chrysalis,  which  had  lain  dor- 
mant, took  to  itself  win;r^  and  was  called  bv  the 
name  (tf  Krard."  The  lame  of  these  French  jiianos 
s»Km  outstripped  that  of  the  Viennese.  In  lKii7.  the 
eslablishmenl  of  Pleyel  was  founded,  and  soon  nftr-r 
that  of  Herz.  Meanwhile  I'^n-j^land  liad  not  W^en 
idle,  fls  the  names  of  Clementi.  Uroadwood,  ("ollard 
and  Stoddart  will  su^:r,.^s  to  many  n.imls.  In  18*27. 
the  first  pianrt  factory  was  opened  in  Switzerland 
at  Zurich,  by  M.  Nicholas  Huliert.  which  lias  now 
become  celebrated  under  tlie  firm  name  of  llnni  tt 
Hubert.  The  ticrman  estjddishuicnts  are  many, 
and  the  pianos  of  usually  thorou;;h  workmanship. 
Thai  of  Bechstein.  at  lierlin.  is  best  known  abroad, 
and  the  modid  is  similar  t<»  Ihe  American  Stuinway. 
It  is  powerhd  rather  than  litdicate  in  tone;  sonu- 
what  deficient  in  the  "  sinj^in-;"  qnabtyj  but  adird- 
rable  for  a  lar^^e  salon  or  concert  room,  and  has  the 
iidvautaj^i' (even  (tf  the  vertical  pianos)  of  not  easily 
;;ettini;  out  of  tune. 

As  to  Italy,  wiiich  formerly  furnished  not  only 
the  simmers  ;nid  players  on  instrument^,  but  the  in- 
.^^trumi'iits  tliem-elvcs,  to  the  world,  in  musical  mat- 
ter^ she  has  (alien  far  liehind  other  nations,  (n'r- 
mnny  has  outstripped  her  in  C')m]>ositir(n,  an<i  has 
become  a  formidable  rival  in  musical  instruction, 
while  almost  all  otlier  nations  exctd  lu-rin  tiie  man- 
ufacture of  whatever  <h-inan  's  fiidic;.cv  and  }neci- 
si(m  of  mechanism.  I-">pcei;i.lly  is  this  the  ca-e  with 
the  pianoforte.  There  are  factories  in  abuo-^t  ev- 
ery Italian  city,  but  their  warr-s  do  not  find  a  for 
tdi^n  market,  and  HeidistLon,  Ph-yid  and  Frard  take 
the  precedence  even  here  when  a  first  idass  article 
is  wanted  The  vertical  piano  i<  the  one  ordinarily 
in  family  use.  and  there  is  a  irreater  demaml  for 
cheajiness  than  perfectii>n.  Whether  it  would 
"  pay  "  to  introduce  here  the  exjiensive  machinery 
necessary  to  manufaeUire  sn(di  pianos  as  the  iJech- 
stein.  riiicki-iini;  and  Stein  way  establishments  turn 
()Ut,  is  a  problem  which  I  fear  i>  not  likely  to  be 
s(dved  by  experimeuL  for  many  years  to  come. 

As  to  the  ceremotiial  part  of  the  Cristofori  festi- 
val, it  has  lieen  simple  and  apj>ro]>riat(;,  On  Sun- 
day, May  T,  a  memorial  tablet,  which  ha<l  hcvri 
jilaeed  in  tlie  cloisters  of  Santa  C'roce,  was  nnyeile  1 
in  the  presence  of  the  local  and  state  au^horities  and 
invited  *;;uests.  willi  brief  and  fittini;  speeches.  The 
tablet  is  a  square  slali  of  white  marble,  and  bears 
an  iiiscri[tlion  in  li^ilt  letters;  above  is  a  wreath  of 
laurel,  encirclin::;  a  bar  of  music  on  which  the  scale 
is  written  ;  and  a  hand  holdiui;  a  pianoforte  key. 
On  tin.'  rihbim  whi(di  ties  the  ^■arlands  is  the  motto, 
from  Lucan  ;  "  Dijriti  cum  voce  locutl."  Two  "jrand 
eoneerls  iiave  been  i;iven.  the  first  of  which  was  a 
So-called  ''historical  concert."  consistini;;  of  selec- 
tions from  the  most  eminent  coinposurs  from  tlie 
time  of  Cristofori    to   the  present  day.     The  order 


was  as  f<dlows  :  Handel.  Scarlatti,  Ramean,  J.  S. 
and  ,1.  C.  Bach,  Mozart,  Clementi,  Beethoven,  Hum- 
mel. Field.  Weber.  MendeKsMlm.  Chopin.  Henselt, 
S(dumianti.  Liszt.  Thalheri;.  Rubinstein  and  Brahms. 
Tije  music  was  excellently  rendered  by  Italian  per- 
formers, and  the  concert  was  a  classical  feast.  Prof, 
Alessandro  Bia;rt.  an  eminent  musician  of  F^lorence. 
executed  an  andante  of  Handel's,  and  a  minuet  and 
jii^  of  Scarlatti's  on  one  of  Cristofori's  pianos,  much 
to  the  c^ralification  tif  the  audience.  There  have 
been  banrpiets  and  sppech  inakin'.;.  on  surli  occa- 
sicms,  and  a  medal  has  been  struck  for  distribution 
amonir  the  artists  present,  in  cominenmration  of  the 
fetes.  ' 

One  of  tiie  most  attractive  features  of  the  festival 
has  been  the  openinij  by  Messrs.  Brizzt  *t  Nicolai, 
at  their  warerooms.  of  an  exhibition  of  musical  in- 
struments, ancii-nt  and  modern.  First  an'l  foreni'ist 
in  interest  in  this  exhibition,  of  cour<:p,  are  two 
Cristofori  jdanos  ;  the  one  of  1  72".  of  wliieh  we  have 
sp"ken.  and  another  of  I72r>.  owned  in  Modena.  In 
appearance  these  pianos  are  snfliciently  curious. 
That  of  1720  (which  as  to  mechanism  is  like  its 
companion,  but  rather  pi  liner  as  to  the  exterior)  is 
in  form  like  the  socallerl  "  ijrand."  hut  more  slen- 
der. hein'.r  aliout  eii^hf  fvet  in  len-.;th  and  two  feet 
and  nine  inches  in  width.  The  case  is  of  cypress- 
wood,  painted  a  dark  olive-ixreen.  anil  with'Uit  var- 
nish. The  keys  arc  of  olive  wood  and  ebony,  the 
striuijs  are  of  very  fine  wire,  and  the  wlude  instru- 
ment is  fraixile  lookinc^  in  the  extreme.  It  ban  a 
cttmpas'^  of  four  and  a  half  octaves,  and  in  sound  is 
not  niilike  a  powerful  i^uitar,  the  has-ilieini;  exec*  d- 
inij^ly  xveak.  Not  fir  from  this  venerable  instru- 
ment stands  a  mairnificent  "  Steinway  [rrand,"  one 
of  th<^  most  observed  and  ad  nired  of  the  modern 
pianos  in  the  exhibition.  With  its  elei^ant  Louis 
XIV.  rosewood  cas<*,  its  iron  frame  and  massive 
^tritii;*!;  hrii^ht.  new  and  powerful,  it  secrns  at  first 
siirht  to  dwarf  and  abasli  its  plain  and  antiquated 
companion.  Hut  a  livin.;  ble.i  was  breathed  into 
that  irdapi<lated  shell ;  and  in  its  docrepitade  it  in- 
spired more  interest  and  respect  than  do  all  its 
modern  associates.  It  is  the  emhodiinent  of  a 
tiiout;ht,  wlii(di  has  had  a  wide  intbience  ujion  the 
musical  and  Cfminiercial  fortunes  of  the  world.  The 
models  of  early  pianofortes,  by  Pitnsiecdii.  to  wliich 
reference  has  been  made,  are  wtirthy  of  much  atten- 
tion, but  the  in-^pector  will  inevitably  he  Id  to  the 
conclusion  that  tlu-y  do  not  present  atiy  evidence  of 
material  imjirovenient  upon  ('i  istoi'ori's  idea ;  and 
that  of  Marins  is  d'^cidedly  clumsv  in  comparison. 
There  ari"  to  be  seen  piano-fortes  frfun  nil  the  lead- 
in:;  F.uropr-ftn  house-*.  Stein  way's  is  the  onl^' 
Atnerican  house  represented. 

There  ire  also  many  which  are  interesting;  ])rin- 
cipally  or  sohdy  on  account  of  tloir  associations,  as 
for  instance  that  of  ih"  Empr'-ss  Maria  Louisa;  on(^ 
i^iven  by  Maria  Theresa  to  the  composer  Pacini  in 
1K2^»;  ami  tliatonc^on  which  Ron'.;et  de  I'lsle  first 
perhirmed  the  Marseillaise,  nnd  which  afterward 
liecame  the  property  of  Andre  Chenier.  There  is  a 
Pleyel  whiidi  belon*;ed  Irt  fhojiin,  aiitl  a  Bosenrlorf- 
er  which  w:is  Theodore  Dolder's.  and  is  «till  owned 
by  his  family.  There  is  a  lari^e  and  interestintr  col- 
lection of  instruments  tnore  ancient  than  the  piano- 
forte ;  spinels  of  15."');)  au'l  1571  ;  a  harp  of  K.OO;  a 
li:irpsichord  of  1707,  which  was  used  by  Rossini; 
and  all  sorts  of  musical  curiositi<'s  and  anomalies ;  a 
harp  with  keys,  a  harp-ichord  folded  up  like  a  box  ; 
a  jiyraniidal  pi  mo  forte  with  fltite  atta'lrnent.  etc., 
etc.  Me-srs.  Bri/.zi  A-.  Xicolai  and  their  co-laborers 
deserve  much  creilit  for  the  i>ains  they  have  taken 
to  fnake  tills  exhi'  ition  as  conqdete  as  possible,  and 
for  the  courtesy  and  ])atienee  with  which  they  af 
ford  nil  facilities  to  visitors  for  examininfr  instru 
ments.  K.  D.  R.  B. 


A  Brief  History  of  Two  Austrian  Finns. 

[Pio;n  the  Londrm  Musical  \yorM. 
At  the  en  1  of  last  ye  ir  the  Vienna  music-puldishiii;^ 
business  of  Carl  [qnojulain  Tobias]  Ha.slint;er  was  sold  to 
the  Berlin  firm  of  Sclilesin^er  [Koliert  Lienau].  A  foi  t- 
nifrht  aj;o  that  condneted  by  F.  eclireil»er,  !)efore  him 
by  Sjiina.  and  before  Spina  by  DlaKelli,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  .\.  Cranz,  of  Hambur;;.  The  founders  of  both 
weie  Austrians.  Anton  Piabelli  was  born,  in  1781,  at 
Matsee.  in  the  Salzburg  district.  Givin-.;  uj>  the  ecclesi- 
astical profession,  for  which  he  was  intended,  he  hefjan 
business  at  Vienna,  carryinfr  it  on  from  1S24  to  ISM, 
when  ffour  years  previous  to  his  death]  he  disposed  of 
it  to  Spina,  who,  retiring  in  lS72,soUl  his  stock  and  cood 
will  to  Schreiber  for  ^.W.OOO  florins.  Herr  Schreiber, 
however,  havinp;  no  turn  for  practical  business,  and  (ind- 
imx  his  oTVn  as  well  as  every  other  branch  of  commerce 
suffering  under  the  pressure  of  the   times,   disposed  of 
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his  interest  [at  a  profltof  2r),000  tlorins],  anti  the  Imsi- 
ness  ^Y■.^s  inor^rd  inro  that  of  rv.'in/.,  nf  IlnTnUiiifr.  The 
pnrchnsr-ninney  \v;ts  .tSO.OOO  tlorins.  -Tobias  iraflliiijrer, 
horn,  ill  171S7.  at  Zelt-:iiii-See,  six  j'oars  Inter  than  Dia- 
hi'lH,  entered,  in  IR2R,  on  tlie  onee  f,inioii.s  hitsinoRH  of 
B.  A,  Steiiier,  On  the  (h'cease  of  Tohias,  his  son  K;irl 
eont-inneil  the  firm  (h»\vii  to  the  year  of  his  death.  IMf.S. 
Tlie  firm  stil!  exists^  the  wiilow,  Mdnie.  Josedne  Has- 
lin;;er,  l)aviny:  carried  it  on  foi*  a  period  nmier  tlie  ohi 
style,  in  whteh  she  is  imitated  hy  the  aetiinl  proprietor. 
The  honse  of  Ilaslinfjer  had  been  <M,)nne(!teil  with  some 
distiii^^riiKhed  iiaTnes,  roiispn-iious  ninonp  whiidi  are 
thosf  <»f  lieetlioven  and  Schnhert*  Then  camr  an  im- 
posMif;  array  of  smaller  ir>en.  who  on<-e  enjoyed  innrh 
Iionor  and  prolit,  and  did  the  firm  n(»  haini.  .Toinrd 
wilh  theirs  m  ttie  catalo^iie—whicli  alre.idy  contains 
ah<fnl  1-1. (HWi  difTerenteomposttions— are  the  names  of  the 
most  |>opnIar  Anstrian  dance  coinpoi^eis— Lanner,  Fer- 
dinand,.Tohann  and  Joseph  Stranss,  Lahilzky,  etc.  Unt 
PiahetJi  and  Spina  snceeeiled  in  f^ivinp;  their  hnsiness 
still  greater  extension.  At  the  present  day  Tranz's  cat- 
nlopne  has  readied  the  f»pns  nnmher.  2-t,0."iS.  Tliis  in- 
ehides  «v>rks  pnMfMheil  l>y  the  extinct  linn  of  Mechctti. 
"\Vhat(n"er  compositions  of  Srlinhert's  were  not  j)uli- 
lished  by  Ilaslinfrer  came  ont  at  Diabelli's.  Till  within 
ten  yenrs  Hf^o  Several  Vienna  firms  had  an  interest  in 
.Toh^nn  Stranss;  but  latterly  the  name  haie,  in  a  manner, 
been  ir»ono|>olized  by  the  honse  of  Spina-Sidireiber.  It 
was  Spina's  predeees«oi-,  Piabelli,  who  first  pnb]isl>ed 
liellini's  aTc'T-^Jia,  as  well  as  Donizetti's  /.i.n<7ii,  Don  Pan- 
<ptnU.  an<]  JffjT-ifi  <li  Hohnn  To  him  also  Verdi  confided 
tlie  siMires  of  A^nfuta-o,  II  Ti-ornit^rf,  and  rn  finUo  in  .Vas- 
vhirn.  Hpriia  also  pntdished  a  few  of  OlTrnharh's  opera- 
tionfTes  an  t  all  of  St-aiiss's.  Such  are  someof  tlir  prin- 
cipal farts  e&nnected  with  the  foundation  and  history 
of  tkese  eminent  firms  t 

*  Poor  •^rhnbcrt !  he  owed  bnt  littl"  (rratitnde  to  those 
fat.  thrivimr,  short-sijxlited  firms.  Beeihoven  owed  not 
much  nro:e.— 1>.  1'. 

r  Wlrich  did  a  vast  deal  more  for  themselves  thnn  for 
.TPJ,  and  on  no  single  occasirm  wi-re  the  oriiiinal  diseov- 
erers  and  encoorapers  of  promisiiip  i;enin«— in  fact, 
could  never  nnderstaud  the  imjiass.iblc  cnlf.  nav.  the 
immensnralde  distance,  that  separates  Kalkbrenner from 
Scluihert— D,  1\ 


Publisher  and  Composer  A^ain  — Clanship. 

[From  the  Same.] 

FrRMsnER  BrMnis,— Well,  Dr.  .Slim? 

Dn.  Si.TM.— I  have  bronerht  yoxi,  sir 

PrnMsiiER  RuMTTTs.— I  cannot  attend  to  it  now;  T 
have  been  rcadinq:  a  hi'^'ory  of  my  distinguished  ances- 
tors, the  JJumjJuses  of  Vienna. 

I>ii.  Si.iM.— I  never  heard  of  them.  sir. 

PuitM-^iiKR  RuMPiTs  _T  mean  the  Haslimrers.  Diabel- 
lis.  Si-hreiliers,  Artarias  Steincrs,  S|dn;.s,  Ciauzes,  &c., 
who  created  Heethoven,  Schubert,  and  others. 

Dit.  Si.iM.— A  queer  lot,  sir.    "Were  thii/  IJumpuses? 

PifBLisiTKR  P.r-\rpi.'s.— "What  would  musicians  have 
been  without  them?— what  the  art? 

Dr  .'-iLTM— Schubert  died  lean,  sir;  and  Beethoven 
had  to  pay  compliments  to  P'  ilhirmonic  directots  for 
pavintr  him  an  eielith  per  cent,  on  the  money  they  had 
jj;ained  by  h  s  music;  and 

Frnr.isMFu  Ht;\irus._Tush  !  Dr.  Slim;  we  owe  to  them 
the  Ninth  Symjdiony. 

pR.  Slim.— Indeed,  sir?  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  I 
have  brou^rht  for  your  inspection 

PtBl.TSHRR  Bi'MPrs  —Have  you  seen  the  }h('<ical  IVorhf 
of  to-day?  There  is  a  *' Bticf  Hisloiy  of  Austrian 
Firms,"  which  may  enli;;hten  and  inteiest  yori. 

Dr.  Slim.— I  haye  icad  it,  sir,  ami  also  the  footnotes 
of  "D  P." 

PuHLiSTiER  BrMPiTs.— "  D,  P."  docsn't  know  what  he 
talks  al'out.  But  for  my  ancestors,  Beeihoven  and 
Schubert 

Dk,  Slim —Your  ancestors,  pir.  fjot  the  best  of  it- 
like  the  Pliilhaitiionic.    I  have  brouy;ht  you 

PtiBLiSHER  Bltmpus.— Are  you  coing  to  Bayreuth,  Dr. 
Slim  ?  J       b       fa  J  , 

Dr.  Plim  — T  am.  sir;  but 

PriiLi'^MEn  BiiMiTs.— Then  trn.  Brinirmeback  a /«?i- 
tiifiiff  U|ioii  the  Wa/kiirfi  ami  GotterOduimrrnjig. 

Du.  Slisi.— I  have  alieady  composed  one  upon 

PrBLi-itiT-R  BuMPUS— I  cannot  attenil  lo  you  now.  1 
must  read  abnnr  my  ancestors.  Come  on  vonr  return 
from  Bayrenrh,  and'  we  uill  talk  over  it.  You  may  find 
find  somcthinj;  to  add  t".  aurl 

Dr.  Smm.— It  cannot  be  improved,  sir.  Shall  I  plnv 
it? 

{Krit  FuBLisiiEn  BuMPUs  wit?i  Iiis  copy  of  the  ''Musical 
World:'] 

Du.  Slim  [.w.'ns].— I  shall  take  my  MS  elsewhere. 

{Exit  elstiohere,  with  MS. 


Mozart  in  Italy. 


It  was  for  the  R->yal  Ducal  Theatre,  as  we  have  ascer- 
tained by  investigations  made  on  the  spot,  that  Mozart 
composed  h;s  two  operas,  "  Mitridate"  and  "  Lncio 
SiUa."  which  Henry  Beyle  fde  Stendahl]  states  to  have 
been  writt-n  for  the  Scala.  There  is  no  more  delightful 
episode  in  all  musical  history  than  that  of  these  Iledge- 


Ilnp  flights  of  thet-omposer  of  the  "Zauherflote."  When 
old  LiiitjHild  Mozart  tofdt  Wo!rfi;anf:  Amadco  to  Mil.in 
Vhv.  musical  world  was  already  cognizant  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  wonderful  child  who,  at  six  years  of  ape, 
had  written  a  full  scored  concerto  the  oidy  objection  to 
which  was  that  it  \r:is  sn  diflirult  nobody  ( r>idd  p'.ay  it ; 
bnt  his  opendic  pcnins  had  yet  to  be  revealed.  At  this 
lime  tie  was  a  merry,  joyous  boy,  hrimininp;  over  with 
fun  and  drollery  — snmewhat  of  -.ux  en/qnt  terribh,  who 
told  his  mind  to  kin^rs  arid  pi  inces,  more  especially  if 
they  played  the  vi^din  out  of  time  in  his  hearing — but 
the  nufst  lovjiitr  and  lovabh-  little  soul  on  eartfi.  ,An  en- 
tire chibi,  revelling  in  the  "  Arabian  \i^;hts,"  tfrilineov- 
er  his  sums,  jumping;  and  c.iperinfr  from  one  end  of  the 
room  to  tli(^  other,  sendin^^  millions  of  kisses  to  his 
'*  <lear  m,amn7a,"  and  tender  irifpiirien  after  "Mr.  Cana- 
ly  "  to  Ilia  "  Oara  sorella,"  but  already  a  splendid  per- 
fotmer  on  the  clavier,  an  exquisite  composer,  and  an 
acute  musical  critic!  Such  letters  were  never  written  as 
those  despatched  by  the  lirother  at  Milan  to  the  sister 
nt  SalzburpT-  AVith  what  charmins;  naive'i^  the  hoy 
speaks  of  his  com [»osit Ions  and  of  his  wncce-tses,  seeminc 
to  have  not  tlT^  sli^i^htest  suspicion  that  he  is  the  e:ttra- 
ordinary  i)henomennn  every  one  else  considers  him. 
What  exuberance  of  j;ladness  is  shown  in  the  multifa- 
rious little  jokes  and  mystifications  banded  to  and  fro 
between  Xanncrl  and  WoIft;:mi;!  He  writes  to  his  sis- 
ter after  one  of  these  playful  sallies,"!  immediately 
said  to  papa,  *()h!  how  1  do  wish  I  was  as  clever  and 
\^itty  as  pfie  is! '  Then  papa  ans\\ered,  '  Indeed,  that  is 
true  enonch  ; '  on  which  I  rejoined,  '  Oh  !  I  am  so  fllccpy  !' 
so  he  merely  replied,  '  The*  stop  writing;.'  AdiHol  pray 
to  God  that  my  opera  may  be  successful.  1  am,  your 
brother,  W.  M  ,  whose  finj^c^rs  are  weary  from  wrltinp." 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  was  very  often  the  case  just 
at  that  time,  for  little  Wolffranp:  w.-is  working  tremen- 
dously hard  at  the  opera  "  Mttridate,  Ro  di  Ponte,"  for 
which  he  had  been  S'ritturat^)  at  Hie  Roynl  Ducal  Thea- 
tre in  the  year  1770  Indeed,  his  father  seemed  rather 
anxious  about  the  too  serious  look  which  appeared  on 
the  bi  i^^ht  ehdd-face  as  the  result  of  this  severe  npfdica- 
ti<m,  antl  be^rired  kind  friends  at  home  to  put  a  little 
mirth  into  'iheir  letters  so  aw  to  make  AVol f !;:::artr  lantrh. 
The  1  ov  anui'-efl  himself  in  odd  momeni'i  by  talkint:  on 
his  finders  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  sf^ta  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  lodged;  he  was  exceedint^Iy  proud  of  his 
proficiency  in  this  arr.  When  '  Mitridat'e"  was  nearly 
finished  a  terrible  jianic  occnrred— the  piima  donna  ex- 
pressed Iier  doubts  about  tJie  arias  she  had  lo  sinp.  How 
was  it  pos^jl'le  that  the  small  boy  of  fourteen  should 
have  composed  a  part  worth  v  of  heih(j  interpreted  by  the 
Sii];norina  Aiitonia  Bernasconi?  She  asked  to  see  her 
music.  Wolfjranff  desired  nothing  better.  He  handed 
her  one,  two  three  arias.  The  cantatrice  eaceily  tried 
them  over,  and  then  retired,  comi>letely  bpwibiered  with 
the  trenius  of  the  marvellous  chdd.  Not  only  was  the 
music  lovelv  in  itself,  but  it  suited  her  voice  and  style  to 
a  nicety.  She  rehearseil  the  airs  wilh  her  mnexfro,  Siir- 
, nor  Lanpucuani,  find  the  two  could  find  no  words  for 
their  joy  in  Wolft^anp's  compositions.  But  envious 
ton  true'*  were  not  wantinc;  some  one  went  secretly  to 
the  siirnorina  and  did  his"  best,  or  worst,  to  turn  little 
AVoltr^ane  into  ridicule;  he  had  armed  himself  with  a 
whole  set  of  new  airs  to  the  same  words  l»y  a  Turinese 
Abiip,  and  he  would  fain  have  dissuaded  the  artist  from 
sinpinc  n  single  note  of  the  oriuinal  music.  However, 
Tvi  Antonia  remained  stanch  and  proof  against  all  temp- 
tations, and  the  first  st^jre  -ehearseil  went  otT  so  well 
that  The  whole  array  of  spiteful  folk  was  completely  di-i- 
comfited.  At  last  the  e'reat  day  arrived— the /■i^a  of 
San  Sief;ino,  Nov  26  1770.  ••  Maestro  Don  Amaileo,"  as 
(»ld  laiitpold  Mozirt  laufrhinch-  calls  him,  took  his  place 
at  the  clavier.  The  Royal  Ducal  Theatr*  was  crammed 
to  the  ee  liner;  the  opera  was  a  maj:nifioent  success. 
All  over  the  house  were  heanl  rib^inp  cries  of  *  Errira 
il  ^f'lfist}■ino,^*  interminqfled  with  salvor  of  applause. 
What  must  have  been  Luitiiohl  ^lozart's  feelings  when 
he  looked  out  from  his  Itox  and  l>elieUi  Wolfj^ane  make 
his  liest  bow  tn  the  vast  and  deliphteil  anOiei'ce?  The 
year  after  that  Wolf^ane:  bromiht  out  at  Mil  m  a  dram- 
atic sn'i'Ji'itn,  which  the  Empress  iMa'ia  Tlieresa  had  de- 
puted him  to  compose  for  the  nuptials  of  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  witli  a  Modenean  princess.  The  Vetera  a 
Ha'-t»p  hail  to  write  an  onera  in  honor  of  the  same  event, 
but  the  Miltnese  quite  forgot  to  ap  laud  "  //  Dirinn,"  as 
they  used  to  call  him,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  '*  II  Caval- 
irre  Fihirmmnco  "  Old  Mozai'i  declared  that  he  was 
*■  quite  sorry  "  that  Wolfpanc's  Rcr^natn  liad  so  utterly 
knocked  Hasse"-*  opera  on  the  heail.  But  the  veteran 
composer  seems  lo  have  borne  no  enmitv  toward  his 
yonnci:  rival,  for  he  said  when  he  heard  "the  nui^ic  of 
"  .Vscanio  in  Alba"  [the  festal  !ieren(^t<^^,  "This  bov  will 
cause  119  '11  to  be  forgotten  "—a  prophecv  winch  the  se- 
quel almost  pathetically  verified  In  the  foUowint;  year 
Mozart,  then  sixteen,  wrote  "  Lurio  Silla,"  the  lasr  work 
he  proUned  in  Italy.  Dnring  the  preparations  for  its 
perf:)rmance  he  had  to  nndertro  numberless  annoya'-ces 
— "  tbiouirh  the  mismanafrement  of  the  blessed  theatrical 
peojde  "  old  Lnitnohl  wrote;  m-r  did  these  cease  on  the 
niirlic  of  the  first  reinesentation  [N'ov.  20,  1772|.for  the 
whole  audience  was  kept  waiting  in  the  theatre  three 
hours  after  the  proper  time  before  the  performance  be- 
irin  Moreover,  the  tenor  had  fallen  ill  and  a  cathedral 
sin^ier  who  was  hastily  nut  in  his  place,  beiufx  quite  un- 
accusromed  to  the  boards,  and  havino;  in  onepart  to  up- 
braid the  prima  donna,  appeared  sopainfuUv  in  earnest 
that,  he  looked  as  if  he  was  fcoing;  to  box  he"r  ears.  Of 
course  the  audience  lauched,  and  it  tells  much  in  favor 
of  the  di.'^crimination  of  these  Milanese  opera-^oers  that, 
notwitli^tamlinq;  all  the  attendant  mishaps,  the  opera 
came  off  triumphant  and  ran  some  thirty  nio;hts, 
**  ■\Volfirancr  is  well,"  wrore  Luitpohl  Mozart  jusr,  at^this 
time,  '-an  I  while  I  am  writing:  is  making  caprioles  about 
the  room."— Con*/*  iV/  Mo'j'izi-ne. 


A  Clarinet  Concerto. 

When  r>(lhler  uncf  aJ  vert  i-cd  n  concert,  in  Gcrwn- 
ny,  a  stranc^cr  presented  iiitn.-'eJf  with  tlin  following 
announcement : 

My  natiie  \a    W .  sir.      I    am    a  f/rmf   cJnrind 

pJ'tyer.jxtu}  I  Iiave  come  to  II with  tFie  inteniion 

of  exhihitin;^  my  talent.  But,  as  I  am  known  hnt, 
liMle  here,  you  will  do  me  a  ;;rcat  service  Ijy  allow- 
in-.;  nie  to  iicrforrn  a  solo  in  tlie  eonrert  yon  nvf; 
aboiit  \(y  ijivc'.  The  effect  wliicfi  I  iiope  to  [irofluce 
will  attract  attention,  ari'l  I  shall  thus  owe  yon  tJie 
surces.s.of  my  first  e(>ncert.'' 

"  What  do  you  wi-h  to  perform  nt  my  concert?" 
asked  the  oliIiL''ini;  Dohler. 

"  A  irnind  clarinet  eonrerfo." 

"  Well.  sir.  1  accept  your  offi-p.  jind  will  put  you 
down  in  itiv  proifrfumtip.  C'oiiie  to  (h**  rehcarsrd 
this  eveniu"-.  I  am  delirrhted  to  be  of  service  lo 
you." 

The  eveninij-  arrived,  the  orche'itra  a^^enthled, 
our  soloist  nppearcfl,  anri  the  irrau'l  eonrertfj  was 
beijun,  Arcordin*":  to  the  lashionahle  rtistom  of 
sf)me  musicians,  he  refrained  from  the  ]»erformance 
of  his  own  part,  merel\-  rnnikinLT  1  lie  t  imc  for  the  fir- 
chcstral  rehearsal.  The  prineip;d  tuft?  stron'.;Iy  re- 
sernhh'fl  the  peasant  march  in  the  Frfti'huU,  and 
snnnde,d  rather  oddly  to  the  listeners.  Pfihler  was 
uneasy.  "But."  thoiijjht  he,  "the  princtpnl  part 
will  make  it  all  rii^ht.  The  g'entleman  i-*  prftbahly 
a  skillful  performer,  and  we  rant  c:ipeet  that  a 
r/ff/it  c/arinef  j'iat/er  f^hiHili]  a]so  be  a  g'leat  compo- 
ser." 

The  next  eveninir  the  elarin''t  player  enters  upon 
tlie  stacre.  somewhat  dashed  by  the  iinmen-^e  ap- 
plau'*e  bestowed  on  I>f'>hh'r  himself.  The  orchestra 
perform  the /'/ft?,  which  ends  in  a  hohl  on  the  chord 
of  the  dominant,  after  which  the  solo  enmmences 
"  Tram,  pnni.  pam,  tire,  tire  la  re  la."  like  the  march 
in  the  Frtisrhyit^.  AVhen  the  hold  is  reaclied.  the 
orchestra  stops,  the  performer  advances  hi'^  rii^ht 
foot,  rai-es  his  in-'trument,  and  boldini;  his  rlV>ows 
horizontally  sjireyd,  appenrs  ready  to  bej^in,  his 
cheeks  swhU  ojit.  he'puff^,  he  breathes,  he  croans: 
— but  in  vain  !  no  sound  comes  lorth  from  the  re- 
bellions in-itrnment.  He  iHien  places  bis  n;;::ht  eye 
to  the  bell  end  anil  looks  through  it  MS  thon<;h  it 
were  a  telesco]>e,  and  dtseoverinij  nothing-,  tries 
uain.  blowing"  with  raije  : — bnt  not  ft  sound!  In 
d"spnir.  he  motions  to  the  musicians  to  recomgience 
the.  fnt'^ :  "  Tram,  pam,  pam,  tire,  lire,  la  re  la," 
and  while  the  orchestra  plays,  the  £jreat  clarinet 
player,  putting-  the  instrument  between  his  lei^s, 
hastily  removes  the  reed,  and  passes  the  s^^'ab  into 
the  tube. 

All  this  took  time,  and  the  pitiless  orchestra  hav- 
ini;  finished  its  fntd,  a^jjain  came  to  the  hold  at  tbe 
chord  of  the  dominant. 

"Encore!  Encore!  beqin  n^-ain  ! "  cries  ont  the 
cnent  plnyer,  nnd  nn:ain  the  musicians  restime  the 
"  Tram,  pam.  j)nm."  For  the  third  time  they  sound 
the  chord  which  precedes  the  solo.  But  the  clari- 
net is  not  ready  :  "  Du  capo!  encore,  encore  !"  and 
the  now  lauirhinrj  musicians  a^^airi  repeat:  "Tram, 
pam,  pam,  tire,  lire,  la  re  la." 

Durint;  this  last  repeat,  the  performer,  bavini^  re- 
adjusted the  disarticulated  joints  of  the  importn- 
naie  instrument,  replaces  it  between  his  le;^~,  and 
hcfjins  to  scrape  the  reed  with  a  penknife.  By  thi.s 
time  the  audience  was  shakine^  with  laughter,  at  the 
novelty  and  ridi<'uIou'^ness  of  ;he  scene. 

At  last,  he  thinks  all  is  rii^ht  ;  for  the  fourth  time 
the  orchestra  reaches  the  hold  of  the  inffi,  the  solo- 
ist raises  his  instrument,  spreads  anew  his  elbows, 
puffs,  sweats,  reddens,  swells; — bnt  nothini;  comes 
forth  !  Finally,  one  supreme  effort  calls  forth,  with 
violent  explosion,  the  most  territile  connr  that  ever 
issued  from  a  tortured  reed.  A  hundred  pieces  of 
satin,  torn  in  unison,  the  scream  of  a  flock  of  vam- 
pires, could  never  equal  this  frightful  ear-piercing 
count: 

The  ball  echoed  with  a  spontaneous  v(/7i  of  hor- 
ror, followed  by  a  tremenclous  a]i)»lanse  :  and  the 
tremblini;  S(doist.  advnncini^  to  the  footlii^hts.  stam- 
mered out:  "  Ladies  nnd  g^entlenien,  I  don't  knfiw 
— an  ac — cident — to  my  clar— inet — but  I  will 
mend  it  and  —  I  beir  that  you — will  come  to  my 
soiree — next  Mun — day,  and  hear  the — tvvl  of  my 
coHctrto.'"  II.  Berlioz. 


Offenbach  on  Music  in  America. 

Offenbach  promises  to  write  a  little  ho<j>\i  about  ransic 
in  America  when  he  pets  back.  Xow,  we  should  like  to 
know  what  Offenbach  knows  about  music  in  America. 
Did  he  glean  his  information  at  the  Lotos  Club  and  the 
Gilmorc  Garden,  or  did  he  have  it  translated  from  the 
pajiers  after  his  concerts  were  over? 
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This  is  the  most  rermt  and  ridiruloiifl  instance  of  a 
conininii  error,  wliich  is,  that  tlic  niiisirr\l  taste  nn<l  at- 
tainments of  a  people  are  to  be  Mimmarizerl  in  tho  pub- 
lic Iieer-panlcn.  Tho  da-ily  papers  are  in  jxreat  part  re- 
sponsible for  this  n-iiinii  that  the  divertissement-loving 
crowd  are  the  patrons  of  art.  Mnsicis  <onstantly  bcinp 
rated  in  its  quality  and  success  by  thepnblic-annispment 
standard.  If  a  badly-managed  concert-troupe  c^cs  to 
pieces,  the  musical  taste  of  the  coTiimunity  is  assaileil; 
if  a  prima  donna  sinj^s  to  overflowing;  Iiouscs,  the  dis- 
crindn.ition  and  rnltun^  of  our  pcuplp  rise. 

The  simple  f.\rl  is  that  none  of  thnse  tilings  arc  so  ma- 
terially affected  by  the  entertainments  and  their  per- 
lurbaiions  as  onr  contemjmraries  imafjine.  There  is 
outside  of  and  beyond  the  habitui^s  of  tlie  halls  an  enor- 
mous pnblir  of  which  the  press  t;dtes  no  arconnt,  as  it 
certainly  should  in  all  atti-mpts  to  estimate  tin-  advance- 
ment of  a  community  iu  art  rnUure.  Wc  should  like  to 
know  Iiow  much  knowledge  can  be  gained  of  ihe  actual 
growth  of  musiral  taiteiu  Amerii-.i.  by  a  study  of  the 
pei  formanecs  anfl  the  audiences  .-it  >Tr.  riilmore's  con- 
certs; or,  indeed,  at  any  concerts?  What  account  is 
tliere  taken  of  nil  ihe  ceaseless  activities  in  the  homes 
and  schools  and  consf^rvatorics?  AVhat  estimate  can 
there  be  made  of  the  thousands  of  sincere  Htudents  in 
private  who  are  mastering  the  art;  of  the  Inindreds  who 
are  looking  into  the  literature  no  Ii'ss  than  the  science 
of  music;  of  the  numbers  sent  abroad  t-very^car;  of  the 
enormous  manufacture  of  instruments;  of  the  expansion 
of  the  music  trade;  the  growth  of  musical  literature,  in- 
dica'ing  that  <iur  people  are  no  longer  only  able  to  fe*'l, 
hut  have  begun  to  think;  the  employment  of  teachers; 
the  development,  slowly  enough  it  is  true,  of  musical 
criticism,  and  the  increased  demand  f^r  a  higher  order 
of  musical  compositions? 

AVhile  wn  are  fei-ling  the  pulse  of  the  opera  manacer, 
and  patting  the  forei;;ii  coniluetor  on  the  back,  music  is 
makirit;  sdcnl  strides  in  tlie  ranks  of  the  pci>ph'  who  arc 
not  at  the  show.     Let  us  not  forget  this. 

If  the  Centennial  year  could  disclose  all  its  triumjihs, 
music  would  shine  among  its  garlands.  A  hundrcil  years 
ago  was  a  voiceless  void  for  lis  ciimpared  with  the  na- 
livf  voices  and  native  workers  who  now  know  a  sonnet 
fn-m  a  saraband.  We  owe  very  little  to  Offenbach  ami 
his  congeners  for  the  progress  we  have  made  out  of  the 
barbarism  <jf  negro  minstrelsy.  He  ti*d;led  ns  a  while, 
and  we  danceil,  bul  in  our  soberer  and  since rcr  moments 
we  snnglit  out  the  masters,  and  set  about  studying  tho 
essentials. 

So  we  got  on  and  no  thanks  to  him. 

It  is  hardly  poosilde  that  he  can  discern  onr  progress, 
for  he  wore  spectacles  and  we  did  not  worship  him  Ar- 
dcntly.— .V(M("c  Tra>te  Ittvitw. 

Liszt  at  a  Matinee. 

[From  the  Daily  Advertiser.] 
Mr.  R.  G.  Pratt  is  a  young  westenier,  who  has  made 
musical  composition  the  aspiration  of  his  life.  His  his- 
tory is  a  touching  one.  Tlirown  upon  hisown  resources 
when  a  little  lad  of  12,  he  supported  himself  in  Chicago 
and  studied  music  uithout  a  teacher  until,  in  10  or  12 
years  he  had  saved  enout2:h  to  take  liiin  to  Ilcrlin.  Here 
he  liegan  the  study  of  nni'-ic  nnder  Kullak,  and  gave  ev- 
er>'  promise  of  coining  out  a  brilliant  artis' ;  but,  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  strained  his  baud  so  that  it 
was  impossible  ft»r  him  to  continue  his  practice.  In- 
stead <if  ijcing  crushed.  Ids  cfuirage  rose  higher,  and  he 
decided  to  be  a  eompo-^er.  He  set  himself,  tlierefore.  to 
this  new  ambition,  ami  has  been  buffeting  the  world 
manfully  and  cheerfully  for  it,  ever  since,  first  in  Berlin 
and  ilicn  in  Cliicago.  X«iw  again  he  has  gone  to  Crc-r- 
many  to  try  and  gain  there  smMi  a  recogniti-ui  as  will  as- 
sist him  in  his  own  ci>nntry,  anri  at  this  lime  he  w.is  in 
Weimar  in  the  hope  of  some  kindly  encouragement  from 
Liszt.  He  conceived  the  idea  ot  i,'iving  an  entire  mat- 
inte  of  his  own  compositions,  to  wdiiidi  the  musical  cir- 
cle of  AVeiinar  sliouM  be  invited.  As  he  mentioned 
Liszt's  name,  *■  Yon  will  nut  think  of  inviting  him  \  "  in- 
terrupted I,  appalled  at  a  presumption  which  I  should 
conceive  paiallcled  in  my  own  case  if  I  should  ask  Al- 
fred Tennyson  or  (leoige  Eliot,  great  literary  successes 
at  the  top  of  the  bidder,  u>  listen  to  the  clTorts  of  my 
humble  self,  at  Ihe  bottom.  "Of  course  I  shall  ask  him. 
I  should  consider  I  in-ultcd  him  if  I  left  hini  out,"  an- 
swered this  typical  American. 

The  afternoon  was  rainy,  and  the  ladies  of  the  class 
diil  not  venture  out.  Pinner  and  one  or  two  others 
dropped  in,  ami  I  began  to  fear  that  our  friend  would 
not  have  .au  audience.  But,  a  little  after  r.,  the  door  sud- 
denly opened  and  in  its  frame  appeared  Liszt's  striking 
presence,  with  a  dozen  or  more  young  men  behind  him. 
I  was  completely  "  taken  down."  But  there  is  never  any 
telling  what  Liszt  will  do.  He  is  said  to  rise  at  5  or  G  in 
the  morning,  and  to  work  untilll  or  12,   after  which  it 


does  not  make  much  diflercnce  to  him  how  he  spends 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Probably  he  would  as  soon  Jt<j7ier 
in  one  place  as  another.  At  any  rate,  there  he  was,  and 
in  .such  an  an£:elic  mood,  too,  that  he  looked  like  a  saint, 
all  ready  to  be  tr.inslated.  (It  must  be  confessed  that 
he  either  looks  that  way  or  like  something  exactly  the 
opposite.)  He  took  Mr.  Pratt's  notes  in  his  hand,  and 
immediately  made  himself  comfortable,  with  the  sym- 
pathetic Pinner  on  one  side  of  him  and  another  conge- 
nial spirit  on  the  other.  He  was  always  looking  around 
for  Pinner,  by  the  way.  *'  Where  is  Pinner?  "  he  woubl 
say;  and,  in  fact,  if  people  wonder  why  Liszt  has  been 
so  lr>ved  nnd  adored,  it  is  partly  bccavise  few  are  so  de- 
pendent ujjon  human  sympathy  as  he.  As  my  friend 
says,  "  he  is  putting  out  his  tendrils  all  the  time,"  and  I 
have  obflcrverl  that  this  infantine  neerl  of  response, 
which  Morne  natures  have,  caUs  it  universally  out. 

Mr.  Pratt  had  asked  me  to  sit  near  him,  so  that  he 
could  have  ttie  sujiport  of  feeling  as  if  he  were  jdaying 
to  some  special  person,  and  I  .accordingly  took  my  place 
facing  him  at  the  left  hantl,  or  bass  of  the  piano,  all  the 
rest  of  the  company  being  on  the  otherside.  At  the  end 
of  every  piece,  Idszt  would  come  and  id:ice  the  notes  on 
the  instrument,  sit  down  to  it,  anil  question  this,  that 
or  tlie  oth'T,  or  suggest  here  and  there  an  alteration.  It 
was  pretty  to  see  them  togetlier,  and  made  me  think  of 
notliiiiE  so  inuidi  as  of  a  great,  cra\e,  shaircy  lion,  and  an 
amlaci<nis  but  apprehensive  little  liare.  Tlie  young  corn- 
noser  went  persistently  through  his  whole  programme, 
nut  after  every  p-er-e  would  receive  LifZt's  criiici-ms 
with  the  most  i^einal  acfpiie-i-.-nee  in  Ins  own  mistakes 
or  failures  Thi-  made  Liszt  ver\'  gentle,  and  it«ns  tru- 
ly exipiisite  in  hear  him  put  hi-^  hand--  on  some  chord  in 
a  piece,  and  by  one  r)f  his  >utitb'  nioflulatiouM  transform 
the  whole  phrnse.  He  tcacbes  just  as  some  mastrrs  of 
Iiter;itnie  miLrht  fiiscniirse  on  p^tc'ry,  ami  ilbi'<t rates  any 
jtoint  in  li.inil  by  --n  itchi-s  from  this  composer  and  that 
thi'MicilMut  the  whole  r.TiiL'c  of  music. 

When  Mr.  Pr  itl  w;is  ;ibf>itt  t  wo-t  birds  through  h|'<  ]>ro- 
grannue,  be  Iiad  li-^hts  brought  in. as  the  rain  made  it  v-  rv 
dai  U,  an  1  also  soiuc  wiiic,  Then  \Ir.  Ilurif-ks  hid  thi' 
bTillt.'int  thou-hl  to  ofT.-r  the  •  Ma-ter"  a  citrar.  and  in 
five  minutes  ad  the  mrui  in  the  room  were  smoking  and 
happy.  I  eonfcvs  thai  I  wns  happier  with  ihein.  :ind  I 
.admire  the  i,'nod  sense  of  the  (ieiman  women  in  m.ikint; 
friemis  with  the  Iol>:iceo  smoke.  lor  why  shotdd  we  (/'ji^r 
the  other  si-x  in  so  innocent  an  indiil^rcitce?  Ortaiidv 
it  seemed  very  fiiendly  to  me,  tb;it  afternoon,  as  I  sat  .it 
the  b;iss  of  ihe  jtiatKl,  faein-^  the  performer,  and  th.at 
performer  Liszt,  cig:ii  in  mouth,  talking;  in  Ccrman  or 
I-'renr-li.  while  his  hands  w.uideri'd  ovr-r  the  keys  e\en 
though  o  dy  in  sn:itclie-<.  I  saw,  too,  one  tablein  fhron-h 
the  bine  snioke-u  r calhs  and  tiie  candles  thai  I  sball  nev- 
er forget.  Li^zt  was  seated  at  the  iiiano,  pointing  to  the 
note--  ;iiid  taikini:.  and  Mr.  Pratt  w.is  st.indinir  behind 
him,  listeninir  most  doeibdy.  Li>-zl*s  long  uray  hair, 
lartrc,  time-tieaten  features  and  <-leric;il  dre-s  uere  .il- 
reiuly  in  pictuie>oue  c<n.tr;ist  ro  Mr  Pr.itfs  vbort.  bl  ick 
curls  ;ind  nnifHled  Italian  contours;  Itut  just  lievoiid  ilie 
in-truiiieiit  stood  111  line  at  ri^dit  aiitrles  to  hiiu,  traii- 
qniU\  sniokiuii  ami  looking  rin,  ihreeyuuii«r  men  of  such 
KinUiuL'  and  differing  lie.iuiy  :is  to  be  almost  a  revela- 
tion. These  were  Pinner,  .Maas,  and  De  Stln'-nisf*.  The 
lalier  is  a  youiit;  )Kiinier  of  jrri'at  promise,  who  li.as  a 
studio  at  Weimar,  and  who.  being  very  fond  of  music, 
Wiis  (d'ten  I  resent  at  our  nm-ical  tiatlierings.  Pinnvr  is 
small  ami  ^li;:ht,  with  \i^'rv  dark  Inir  and  eves,  a  small 
head  with  regular.  Persiiii  features,  .mil  thf-  most  ninsi- 
od,  sensitive  face  in  the  \vf>rld.  Next  him  sto.xl  Maas. 
taller,  an<I  (Jerman  in  type,  with  anbrirn  hair,  buKid 
brow,  calm,  exjires-i\c  and  e\iremeiv  biri^e  and  lumi- 
nous hazel  eyes.  Behind,  taller  slill,  peife<t  it)  lieiLdlt 
and  shaite.  was  De  Sf'heniss.— .in  absolute  l.Iniile,  with 
h.iir  and  mustache  tif  a  i»ecnliar  ami'er-irold,  rleep-blno 
and  liviui;  eve-*,  and  the  features  and  tlno.it  of  a  (rrcek 
sintiie:  in  sliort.  such  a  specimen  of  Inimanitv  as.  in 
these  days  i>f  crns>cd  brecils  and  inixeii  races.  I  liad  sup- 
posol  impossible.  This  Narfissus.  we  heard,  was  the 
last  lonely  scion  of  an  aiiccstrv  of  ages,  and,  with  a 
rhaniie  ()f  name,  what  Henry  .la.iies.  .Ir..  said  in  his  last 
n<.vclof  iheNea]>oluan  }trince.  Casamassima  mi-lit  have 
lieen  u  ritlen  {-n-  him  :  •■  Nature  h.id  evidnirlv  bei-n  niak- 
intr  He  Scheiiis>es  for  a  great  m.mv  centuries,  and  has 
learned  t(.  mix  her  materials  to  an'  extraordinarv  fine- 
ness, and  to  perform  the  whole  operation  with  extreme 
frinooihncss  "  Looking'  at  the  ex<piisite,  thrn-ou'-h-l-red 
creature.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that,  if  unlike  Nar- 
c  ssus.  hf  can  rise  above  his  own  beaiitv  siitfiejentlv  to 
beet. me  a  great,  or  even  a  fine  artist,  he  will  be  a  geiiiua 
indeed. 

When,  after  about  two  hours,  L=szt  fiu.illv  took  his 
leave  with  his  train,  mv  friend  and  I  emlnaced  each  oth- 
er, and  almosr  embraced  Mr.  Pratt,— so  delighU'd  were  \ 
we  for  his  sake  ro  feel  ihut  liis  own  tact,  and  graceful 
[M.sition  of  learner  nierelv  toward  the  master,  had  made 
the  matinee  we  had  so  d'reaiied  a  charming  occasion 
Never  was  the  maxun  *' Be  bold,  be  hold,  but  not  too 
bold,"  more  a|)plicable  in  regard  to  anv  iindertakin.' 
than  the  somewhat  hazardous  one  of  making  approach- 
es to  Liszt,  and  Mr.  Pratt  had  hit  tlie  h.ippv  mr^dium  t() 
perfection, —the  more  marvel  to  me.  as  I  never  thought 
of  venturing  so  much  as  a  w  ord  to  the  great  man ! 


London. 

ITfr  M.\jfstv's  OpKn.\.  The  Afusicnl  Sfandard 
{July  8),  rei;rets  to  report  tlie  continued  indlsposi- 
lion  of  Mdlle.  Titiens.  in  cnnseqtience  of  which  both 
"  Fidelio  "  and  "  Seiniramide  "  luive  been  tempora- 
rily withdrawn  from  the  bills.  "  La  Figlia  del  i;-"<-- 
t^iirento"  had  b-en  announced  for  rejietilion  on  Sal- 
urday.  but  nt  tlie  laat  moment  P^lotow's  "  Marta  " 
was  sub-stituted.  inasmuch  ns  tlie  new  debutante. 
Mdllc.  Rodani,  had  also  succumbed  to  illness.    This 


pretty  opera,  however  difTerent  in  style  from  T>oni- 
7-etti's,  is  of  the  (same  light,  ngreenble.  sparklini; 
character,  and  is  grateful,  after  dinner,  nnd  a  heavy 
day's  work,  as  n  beaker  of  Moet  or  Sillery.  Mdlle. 
Varesi  sustained  the  title-part,  and  evoked  n  well- 
merited  encore  for  tiie  "  Rose"  sonij  in  V.  Signop 
Fancelli  won  n  his  for  "  M'afipari  tutt'  amor."  and 
Madame  Trehelli-Iiettini.  the  Nancy,  achieved  her 
triumph  in  the  air.  "II  tiio  stral."  Ilerr  liehrens 
undertook  the  jiart  of  Sir  Tristan,  and  Si;rnor  Fior- 
iid  was  the  Flufikett.  Tiic  op^ra  was  repeated  on 
Monday,  in  default  of  '*  Semiramide,"  when  the 
audience  airain  enc<»red  the  two  popular  numl»ers. 

"  Loiietmrin  "  nnd  "  Fatist  "  have  been  the  ol  her 
operas  of  (he  week,  and  "  Fii^aro  "  is  fixed  for  to- 
niirht.  At  the  last  performance  of  "  Don  (Jiovanni.  ' 
the  cliartn'ng  French  prima  donna.  Mailanie  Roze- 
Perkins.  tilled  the  part  of  Donna  Anna  with  brilliant 
success,  in  the  absence  of  >Idlle.  Titiens. 

On  Sntiirdnj*.  Juhf  15.  in  place  of  "  Fiiraro,"  was 
repeated  '"  11  Barbiere  dl  Siviglia,"  witli  Mdrne. 
Treli(dli-nettini  as  Rosina.  apart  not  the  best  adapt 
ed  to  thi-' excellent  nnd  most  versatile  artist.  Mdme. 
Treiielli,  however,  if  she  fails  to  reali/.e  tlie  charac- 
ter of  the  saucy,  corpiettish  R©sinn,  who  honsts  that 
she  can  lie  a  sucking  dove  or  a  viper  as  she  may 
choo<;e,  sinirs  the  music  most  nrtisticall v.  She 
evoked  n  furore  after  "  T'na  voce  poco  fa."  and 
repented,  by  re(]iiest.  a  rather  poor  polka  by  Alary 
(from  n  fi>Pi:otien  opera),  introduced  in  tiio  Les,son 
Scene  of  Act  II. 

"  Mnrta  "  was  rejieateil  on  Tm'sd  iv,  anrl  a  morn- 
inc:  performance  of  "  l.ohenirrin  "  took  place  on 
Wednesday.  'M'idelto "  was  promised  for  Thurs- 
day. Witli  reference  to  Wairn'-r's  opera,  it  should 
be  stated  that  Mdme.  Roz-- |»erkins  has  tnkeu  the 
part  of  ( )rlrmlc  fas  well  as  Donna  AtinaJ  during  the 
indi-^position  of  Mdlle.  Titiens, 


Mf.sir.M,  I'xrov.  The  eiglith  and  Inst  matinee  on 
Tuesday  was  remarkable  for  two  new  works,  nnd  the 
presence  of  two  eminent  pianists,  both,  by  the  way, 
now  settled  in  I'aris  :  — 

Puo«;u.\MMn, 

Quartet  in  I>,  Dp    n    P.  Tschaikowsky 

(First  time  in   KuLdand  ] 
Quartet,  n  flat.  Op.  -11,  Piano.  Violin,  Viola,  and  Vi- 

oloncello Saint-Saens 

[First  lime  in  KnglantL] 

55olo  Vifdin.  Tnrro.  and  (iavottc Y.  Uics 

Air  from  tb'-  Suite,  in   I) Bach 

[With  t^uartet  aceomi»animent  \ 

Duet,  for  two  Pianofortes,  Op   .T",  Saint-.'^aena 

[Variations  on  n  Thente     the  trio  of  Ilcctho- 

ven's  sonata— in  K  flat.  (»p  :ii  ] 

MM   .'^aini-Saens  and  Alfred  Jaeil. 

Pianoforte  Solo Sainl-S;u"ns, 

Bxecutantfi. 

Fir«t  Violin Leopold  Aner 

Second  Violin M.  Ott^>  Ib-rnhanlt 

■^''"':i M,  Hollander 

\  ioloncello M    Lasc;,.i-rn 

rianists Signor  Alfred  .laed 

M.  SaintSaens. 

Tschaikowsky,  n  Russian  cotnposep  of  noble  birth, 
nired  :'..'>.  has  wortiiily  adopted  the  mnxhu.  yrnhlenKr 
ohligr,  by  devoting  himself  to  the  studv  of  a  fine  art, 
for  which  he  seems  to  have  discarded  the  law. 
T--'c)i»ikow«ky  \^  now  Professf.r  of  Harmony  at  St. 
IVtcrsbur2;h,  lie  has  produced  two  operas,  some 
charnher  and  orchestral  compositions,  and  a  loni^ 
list  of  songs.  The  rpiartet  for  strings  in  D,  per- 
formed on  Tuesday,  a  tine  nnd  original  work,  at  i)nce 
commanded  an  unequivocal  success,  and  was  re- 
ceived Willi  enthu-iastn,  a  temper  of  mind  rarely  ex- 
cited at  t!ie  Mu-icnl  Pnion.  The  fivFt  movetiient, 
very  J)leasing  and  chnrncteristic.  struck  ns — to  be 
critical — as  ratlier  incoherent;  but  a,s  the  quartet  h 
an  early  w()rk.  tlie  cotnp  iser  may  ntd.  have  then  nc- 
(piircd  the  art  of  continuity.  There  is  a  second 
snliject  in  A,  on  the  fourtli  string  of  the  violin  :  the 
whole  movement  displays  much  scholarship.  The 
andante  cantabile.  in  li  flat,  is  unquc-tioriablv  the 
gem  of  the  work.  The  style  is  tender  and  plaintive, 
and  a  pizzicato  pedal  tiguro  for  tlie  violoncello  im- 
parts iiiuidi  piquancy.  The  coda  stijjgests  the  idea 
of  "litiked  sweetness,  long  drawn  out."  A  sec(md 
theme  oceurr^  in  D  flat.  This  and.mte  was  repented 
by  general  desire.  The  .scher/.o.  in  J)  minor,  a 
weird.  i;ipsy  like  movement,  is  marked  by  mixed 
accents  and  syncopations,  and  other  features  which 
denote  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  writer.  The  fi- 
nale in  D  major,  based  on  a  rustic  or  pastoral  theme 
of  great  sinijdicity.  lead.s  to  a  second  suhject  in  F. 
The  whole  is  well  worked  out  and,  in  tlie  second 
part,  florid  counterpoint  embcilidies  tlie  text.  This 
quartet  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  repertoire  of 
I'rofessor  Ella.  Let  us  specially  praise  the  admira- 
ble and  well-woven  part-writinjj. 
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Next  crtnifi  llie  piannfortf*  qitnrtft.  of  M.  Rmint- 
Sniins,  ortf-nnist  of  Ln  Miulclcino.  nni]  in  liii^h  rcjiiito 
on  tliR  (Continent  ttutli  an  an  ortifanist,  and  a  piano. 
forto-playcT.  TIu*  r|uart.('t  ('(unjtri'^cfl  an  allegretto 
in  B  flat,  of  po*'t,iral  and  fanrifnl  Mtyl**;  an  andant.e 
ninofltoso  in  (J  minor,  ori-^iriallv  and  niinffertpdly 
nntir|n«' ;  n  |nirn  alK'-^rctto  (or  sclu-rzo)  in  1>  ruiiior; 
and  an  nlIc'u;ro  finale  whitdi  Ix-iiin'^  in  1*  minor  (a  la 
Upctliovcn).  itiit,  ends  in  the  oriLnrial  Uev  of  B  flat.. 
Tlie  (piartet  was;  ni'ieli  admired,  partienlarly  the 
two  second  ntid  the  third  movements.  TIu-  themes 
invrtriahlv  arrest  the  attention,  the  pnhjeets  are  \V(dI 
nmalLramatftd,  the  distrilnition  of  ()art>f  is  rlevep,  and 
the  leadinir  infitrnriietit  fnily  nsi^erts  its  prond  pre- 
roijativc.  althonirli  withont  arrotranen  or  intrn'^ive- 
nesi3.  M.  Saint-Saens  eho«e  fur  hin  solo  a  roiiple  of 
"  Transeriptions  d'apr»"'s  Seha<i'ian  Baeh,"  and  a 
well  Icnown  «^avnt(e  (»f  llip  h  inie  riia«ter.  n\'\on  played 
\*y  .Ioae!iim.  lie  is  a  ijrand  plavfi".  l)nt  we  re^^erve 
further  remarks  on  this  ]ioint  for  hi:^  own    Recital, 

Leopold  Aner  was  rec-alled  after  his  delicious  so- 
los, the  first  aecornpanied  tm  the  pianoforte  liy 
Saint  t^fleii«,  and  the  seetiml  hy  the  fnll  strini;  quar- 
tet. Tlip  ni'-lody  of  Bach  moved  the  mi'lionce  with 
electrical  efTert.  The  <;rand  climax  of  the  matinee, 
however,  was  the  duet  for  two  pianofortes,  first 
plaved  by  M.  and  Madame -Taell,  at  Paris  in  1R74, 
and  n  year  a-jo  (1875)  at  tlie  Mn^^ical  tTnion  by 
Madame  Menti^ny-Kemaury  and  M.  Alphonse  Du- 
vernoy.  Here  is,  indeed,  a  diamond  set  in  pearls  ! 
—Ibtd,  July  8. 


The    Pmiltiarmonic    SoriETr    closed   tbeir   sixty- 
fourth  season  on  Monday  last,  in  a  style  riijlit  wor- 
thy of  themselves.       The    followin<^   wag  the  pro 
gramme  : — 
Two  Movements  of  the  Unfinished  Symphony  in  V-- 

minor Schubert 

Recit  ed  ( *'  Chi  per  piet^i  mi  dice  "  I 

Aria     j**Ah!  pnilate"  (     [Abramo], 

Milme   Edith  Wynne. 

Concerto  in  K  minor,  for  the  Finnofoite Chopin 

PiaDoforte,  Mdme.  Es&ipoff. 

Eroira  Symphony  Bcetho%'en 

Recit.  ed  Aria,  "  Mi  tradi  *'  [Don  Criovanni].  .Mozart 

M'lme.  Kdith  Wynne. 

Solos  for    )  a.  Theme  and  Variatictns Rameau 

Pianoforte  I  h.  Etude  de  Concert Liszt 

pianoforte,  Mdme.  EssipofC. 

Jubilee  Overture Weber 

Conductor Mr.  W.  G.  CL^SINS, 

The  concert  opened  with  Schubert's  Li^nfinished 
Symphony,  the  two  movements  of  which,  althouiib 
sublime  and  jjratifyini;  in  the  extreme,  cannot  but 
leave  behind  a  feelini^  of  disappointment  at  not  bein;; 
able  to  hear  such  a  work  in  its  entirety,  Mdnie, 
Edith  Wynne,  absent  on  account  of  ill  health,  was 
substituted  by  Miss  Emma  Beasley,  an  able  vocab 
ist  with  a  tir.e  voice  at  her  command,  ITnnder^ 
"From  Mi2:hty  Kinijs  "  (Judas  Maccab.Tus)  she  sano; 
with  accuracy  and  spirit,  two  absolutely  necessary 
inirredients  in  its  performance;  whilst  in  Taubert's 
"Cradle  Sons;"  she  exhibited  sreat  taste,  and  in 
both  was  heartily  applauded.  The  name  of  Mdme. 
EssipofF,  as  a  pi;'nist,  is  too  well  know  to  admit  of 
much  comment  upon  her  powers,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  audience  were  sioiply  electrified  as  well  in 
her  renderinir  of  Cho}>in's  pianoforte  Concerto  in  E 
minor,  as  in  Rameau'^  Tlieine  and  Variations  and 
the  Etude  de  Concert  by  Liszt.  Beethoven's  im- 
mortal work,  the  Eroica  Symphony,  was,  of  course, 
a  feature  of  i;;rcat  interest.  The  attention  which  it 
received  throuf^liout  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  an 
Entjlish  audience,  tlupuirh  sometimes  unappreciative, 
knows  how  to  do  honor  to  a  threat  masterpiece. 
After  Weber's  Jubilee  Overture,  the  au<lience,  evi- 
dently reluctant,  left  the  hall  to  ponder  over  the 
past  season  and  enjoy  the  anticipation  of  the  next. 


Birmingham  Fkstival.  The  scheme  for  the  Bir 
niinujham  Musical  P'estival  has  now  been  finally  set- 
tled, the  followinir  beins;  an  outline; — On  Tuesday 
niornintr,  Aui^u^t  29.  accortling  to  custom,  Mendels- 
solin's  "  Elijah  "  will  be  i^iven.  t:he  "  Messiah  "  occu- 
pying its  accustomed  ])lace  on  the  foUowin-j^  Thurs- 
day. A  new  catitata  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Cowen,  bearing 
the  title  of  "  The  Cr)rsair,"  and  iTMsctdlanenus  selec- 
tion, are  down  for  Tuesday  ;  while  on  Wednesday 
mornin;^;  Prof.  Macfarren's  oratorio  "The  Resurrec- 
tion," specially  composed,  Ilummel's  "  Alma  Virijo," 
and  Mendelssohn's  "  Hear  my  prayer."  will  be  ren- 
dered. For  Wednesday  evenin:^  Niel  Gade's  sacred 
cantata,  "  Zi<Jn,"  and  a  miscellaneous  selection,  in- 
cludint^  a  symphony,  are  underlined  :  and  the 
Tluirsday  evening  will  be  devoted  to  Niel  Oade's 
cantata,  "The  Crusaders,"  and  a  miscelhineous  se- 
lection, comprisini;  the  incomparable  overture  to 
"  William  Tell."      For  Friday  morning  three  sacred 


works  are  chosen,  viz.,  S))obr'3  *'  Last  Jud;:;ment.," 
Wafjner's  "  Holy  Snpjior  "  (first  lime  in  Enu:;land), 
Beethoven's  mass.  No.  1,  in  C;  Membdssobn's  "St. 
Paul  "  bringing  tlie  Festival  to  a  close  on  the  Friday 
evcnini^. 

The  priiiei|>al  vocalists  are — soprani,  Mdlle. 
Titit-ns,  Madame  r>eni?nen«  Sherrin'4-ton.  and  Mdlle, 
AM  tarn  ;  contraUi,  Mesdames  Patey  and  Trebelli- 
Bettini;  tenors.  Mr.  Vernon  Ri^'by  and  Mr.  E. 
liloyd  ;  I>assi,  Mr.  Santley,  Mr.  Cecil  Tovey,  and 
Mr.  F'di  AUhoticjh  there  is  an  absence  of  star  ar- 
tists, the  enormous  expense  plaeiniij  them  almost 
beyond  reaeli,  the  above  list,  for  the  renderinij  es- 
pecially of  the  sacred  works,  could  not  be  better  se- 
lecteri.  The  only  cause  for  re*rp,.t,  that  can  possibly 
be  felt,  will  he  the  name  of  our  celebrated  tenor,  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves,  beini;  eliminated  The  band,  as  usu- 
al, w'li  be  made  np  of  140  of  the  finest  procurable 
instrumentalists;  and  the  chorus,  ;-{(iO  stroni:,  will 
be  umler  the  conductorship  of  Sir  Michael  Costa, 
Mr.  Stimpson  presiding  at  the  orphan. 


At.TEMBoiTnf;.  A  festival  has  been  lately  held  at  AI- 
temliouTK  in  Germany.  The  proc;ramme  contained  the 
followinp  names:  Rnch,  lleethnven,  Brahms,  Prrlioz, 
Liszt,  Sta'le,  Saint-Saens.  RnI>instein,Tsrhirch,  Lassen, 
Winterberper,  Fr:  Kiel,  Volkmann,  Raff,  ITerzopen- 
busrh,  Fit7enh.'>pen.  Zojtff,  Draseke,  Pruch.  Tanbert, 
nunp;ert,  Peer,  Ilecker,  Miiller,  Sehulz-Benthen.  Pierre 
Cornelius,  firiep  et  Rimski  Korsakow.  The  first  day 
was  devoted  entirely  to  sacred  music,  A  concert  was 
held  in  tlie  morninf^  at  11  o'clock  in  the  church  attache'l 
to  the  duke's  palace,  when  were  performed  rsalms  by 
Stade.  a  Kyrie  by  Tschirch,  the  ,1Sth  Psalm  by  Marcello 
Winterberger's  "  Airs  rcli^ieiix,"  two  numbers  of  Li^'/t's 
"  Coutiolntions,'*  arranged  for  violoncello.  larp:o  and  a!- 
Iep;ro.  from  a  sonata  by  Tartini.  with  orpan  accompani- 
ment, the  solo  part  beinp  beautifully  rendered  by  the 
violinist  Tleckminn,  coneertmeister  at  Colopne,  an  In- 
terludium  by  Tiatri  for  the  organ,  executed  by  M.  Trei- 
ty,  the  organist  of  Leipzig,  and  Racirscelel)rated  Fugue 
in  six  parts,  composed  by  him  upon  a  motif  which  Fred- 
eric the  (rreat  gave  him  in  1747,  during  Bach's  visit  to 
Berlin.  Tins  difficult  work  was  performed  by  M.  Stade, 
director  of  music  at  the  court  of  Altembourg.  A  mod- 
ern oratorio  by  Fr.  Kiel,  entitled  "  Christns,"  was  per- 
formed on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The  second 
day  of  the  festival  was  held  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
Schiitzenhauss  and  was  marked  by  the  performance  of 
Berlioz's  "  Romeo  et  Juliette,"  I.,iszt's  •*  IVometlieus.'* 
and  a  Concerto  of  Volkmnnn's.  This  is  the  first  occa- 
sion upon  which  Berlioz's  "  Romeo  and  Juliette  "  has 
been  heard  in  its  entirety  in  Germany  an<l  it  seems  to 
hav^crea*ed  a  highly  fnvoral>le  impression.  Liszt  who 
w-TS  present  at  the  i)erform'ince  of  his  own  work  re- 
ceived an  enthnstastie  ovation.  These  two  days  of 
grand  instrumental  an«l  vocal  music  were  succeeded  by 
concerts  of  chain'  er  and  sym)ihonic  music,  etc.  The 
principal  numbers  were  Brahm's  Quatuor,  Op,  52,  a 
Qtiatnor  by  lTerzoi.'enl>usch,  a  Vocal  Quartet  by  Ratis- 
bonne,  the  chief  point  of  which  was  the  introcluction  of 
some  ancient  four-part  songs  known  under  the  name  of 
madrigals,  and  another  (Quatuor  by  Saint-Saens,  Op,  41. 
^^everal  violoncello  solos  pei formed  bv  the  celebrated 
German  violoncellist,  Grutzmacher  anrt  a  series  of  lieder 
and  four  jiart  choruses.  At  the  last  concert  M.  Prnsftin 
obtained  a  inostbriiliant  success  by  his  playing  of  Grieg's 
concerto  The  greater  part  of  tlie  programme  was  occu- 
pied by  rjszt's  '*  Bittaile  des  Huns,"  at  the  performance 
of  which  r^iszt  himself  took  the  organ.  A  talented  young 
pianist.  Mdlle  R^mmert,  a  pupil  of  Liszt's,  played'a  fan- 
tisia  upon  Beethoven's  '*  Rniiis  of  Athens  "  with  such 
skill  and  taste  that  T^iszt  himself  raised  his  hamls  toap- 
plaud  her.  The  four  days'  festival  drew  together  a  large 
concourse  of  people  from  all  i>nrf'^  of  Germany,  and  es- 
pecially from  Belgium.  A  considerable  nnml^er  of  for- 
eigners were  also  present.— /.r)??'f.  .)fus.  St<in<inrd. 


gluigjjfs  loiirual  of  JBusic. 

BOSTON,     AUGUST     5,     1876. 

Dr.  August  Wilhelm  Ambros. 

Miisicnl  literature  and  criticism  have  met  ^\'ith  a 
serious  loss.  German  jiafiers  contain  a  simple  an- 
nouncement of  the  death,  Jnne  28,  in  Vienna,  of  the 
well  known  musical  critic  of  the  "  Wiener  Ztilimcj" 
and  the  "  Wiener  AhtndposI ,"  Professor  A.  W.  Am- 
bros, the  distinguished  musical  historian,  essa3'ist 
and  critic,  from  whose  li^rhter  miscellaneous  writ, 
ings  we  were  even  now  translating  for  our  readers 
the  paper  about  Offenbach  and  his  school,  having 
heretofore  presented  to  tlieir  notice  his  excellent 
appreciation  of  Robert  Franz,  his  article  on  "  Music 
in  Italy,"  etc.  These  are  from  the  two  very  inter- 
esting volumes  of  liis  miscellaneous  papers,  not  only 


aljnut  Music,  but  about  other  arts,  delightful  remi- 
niscencea  of  Italy,  etc.,  which  he  had  collected  and 
published  In  1872  and  1874,  under  the  title  of 
"  Bunle  liliitter."  These  very  readable  and  genial 
essays,  togetlier  with  a  work  upon  "The  Limits  of 
Music  and  I'oetry,"  are  full  of  valuable  suggestion, 
just  discrimination,  and  deep  insight,  while  they 
have  almo.=t  the  wit  anrl  sparkle  of  Hector  IJerlioz, 
and  i>laco  him  in  the  front  rank  with  such  contem- 
porary German  writers  about  music  as  Ferdinand 
Miller,  and  Ilanslick  of  Vienna.  His  most  impor- 
tant work  is  his  (alas,  unfinished  !)  "  History  of  Mu. 
sic,"  of  which  three  octavo  volumes  have  ajipeared, 
(lS»;i-r,S).  bringing  the  history  down  only  lo  the 
time  of  Palestrina.  It  promi^^ed  to  be  the  most 
elaborate,  complete  and  thoroughly  digested  of  all 
histories  of  Music.  Vol.  I.  treats  of  tlie  first  begin- 
nings of  the  art,  and  of  ',he  music  of  the  ancient 
world,  th"  pre-IIellenic  and  the  Anticjue  Classic  pe- 
riods. Vol.  II.  rimtnins:  I.  The  first  ages  of  the 
new  Christian  world  and  art ;  2.  The  development 
of  vocal  mu«icin  pirls.  Vol.  Ill,  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance  down  to  the  time  of  Palestrina,  includ- 
intr  the  period  of  the  Xetherlanders,  music  in  Ger- 
many and  Englanfl.  and  the  Italian  music  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  We  kimw  not  in  what  state  of 
forwardness  he  has  left  the  execution  of  the  remain- 
der of  his  jilan  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hopeil  that,  further 
volumes  will  appear. 

Ambros  also  won  distinction,  in  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  his  life,  as  a  composer  :  altliongh  none  of  his 
music,  so  far  as  we  arc  aware,  has  made  itself  known 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  nor  can  we  remember 
that  it  has  figured  in  Eur(»pean  programmes  during 
the  last  ten  or  twenty  years.  Poubtless  tlie  Ger- 
man musical  journals  will  soon  bring  us  full  and  ap- 
preciative notices  of  his  career.  Meanwhile  we 
gather  from  an  article  b}"  Moritz  Bermann.  found  in 
Bernsdorff's  Z^niverf^af  Lexiron  der  Tonlrmist,  the 
following  particulars  of  his  earlier  and  middle  life. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  account  stops  short  of  the 
period  in  which  the  literary  works  by  which  we 
know  him  were  produced. 

Ambros  was  born  at  Mauth,  near  Prague,  Nov. 
17,  1816  ;  so  that  he  had  not  completed  his  sixtieth 
Year.  The  musical  instinct  appeared  early  in  him. 
He  was  hardly  four  years  old  when  he  could  sing 
by  ear,  correctly,  every  melody  he  heard,  and  he 
soon  began  to  play  them  also  on  the  piano,  and 
even  to  attempt  all  sorts  of  variations  on  them. 
But  his  p.arents  had  desdned  him  for  the  state  ser- 
vice, and  he  received  a  very  careful  education  to 
that  end,  without  any  sort  of  reg.ard  to  his  musical 
talents.  It  was  the  same  at  the  gj'mnasium  in 
Prague,  where  the  poet  Uffo  Horn  was  his  room- 
mate. In  fact  his  musical  tendency  was  so  kept 
down,  that  the  art  impulse  of  the  boy  sought  to 
make  air  for  itself  upon  another  ^^'ay  ;  he  obtained 
a  l>!ace  in  the  Prague  Academy  of  Design,  which 
he  attended  very  assiduouslj'  for  several  years,  and 
so  kejit  his  imaginative  faculty  alive  and  strong. 

At  last  the  decisive  moment  arrived,  when  it  be- 
came clear  to  him,  that  plaster  busts  and  modelling 
in  clay  were  not  enouih  to  satisfy  his  longing.  He 
had  been  present  at  a  performance  of  Don  Juan, 
came  home  from  the  theatre  in  a  prodigious  state  of 
excitement,  and  now  all  his  thoughts  and  dreams 
were  music.  Whenever  he  passed  the  windows  of 
the  music  shops,  he  paused  and  said  to  himself:  If 
I  only  knew  which  of  these  notes  is  called  c  and 
which  </,  I  would  find  out  all  the  rest  for  myself" 
To  realize  this  thought  he  begged  one  of  his  school- 
mates, who  passed  for  a  great  musician  witli  the 
young  troop,  for  some  instruction  in  notation,  and 
offered  him  as  a  reward  the  whole  of  his  somewhat 
slender  allowance  of  pocket  money.  Declining  the 
remuneration,  the  friend  fulfilled  his  wish  with 
great  alacrity,  adding  also  much  with  regard  to  the 
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princiftlcs  of  miisir,  so  far  as  he  knew  ihiTii.  nml 
thereby  laid  the  f'Himlalion  for  AinhroV-i  turthi-r 
mnsieal  self-ciiltnre. 

In  lS;n  ill'  hail  finisluMl  the  stilly  of  .Turi'^Mru- 
(Icnce,  ami  at  the  same  time  ha<l  mail"-  him-^t'lf  a 
good  pianist,  and  become  well  acrpiainted  with  tlie 
theoretic  works  of  Tiipk  ami  R<-ii-iia,  I'm^inij  the 
next  two  yt'nra  jiartly  in  rural  si-ebnion,  partly  in 
travels,  which  es>entiallv  enriclu'd  his  tnu-iiL-al  [n-r- 
ceptions,  !ie  underwent  the  pre:^erib''d  four  severe 
examinations*  before  the  juristic  faculty  of  fraicn''. 
and  in  lS;i9  obtained  the  dei^ree  <tf  Doctor  of  Laws  ; 
then  he  entered  the  state  serviin-  in  the  imperial  fi-<- 
cal  offiiHi  at  Prai^ne,  wher'c  lie  had  time  tu  devnle 
hiui-elf  with  ^rri'.iter  /'-al  tlian  ever  to  the  art  of 
rnu-^ie,  and  soon  atti-aeted  t!ie  attention  of  tlmse  ex- 
cellent artists.  Kitt!.  Veit.  and  others  ^a  str«m:.rly, 
that  tiiey  readily  helped  him  with  advice  and  in 
struction,  especially  in  composition,  in  which  he 
had  already  made  a  few  atteiripts. 

AhiMit  this  time  he  had  made  the  a<'fpiaiutance  of 
Robert  Schumann,  then  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
ynunc;'  and  earnest  artists  under  tin*  n  ime  iff 
"  Davidsbiindler."  and  our  Anihros  so  ^n  heeiiue  (me 
of  the  niftst  zealous  mem'iers  of  that  inimuristic  and 
fantastic  "  Daviddeayjn**,''  workini;  in  its  spirit  very 
earnestly  in  word  and  deed.  Especially  is  it  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  exertions,  with  those  ot  t!ie  able 
critic  B.  Gutt,  that  the  almost  proverbially  stilF 
conservatism  of  l*rai;ue  in  musical  matters  jjcradu  d- 
ly  ^ave  room  to  a  freer  movement.  Wliile  (Jiitt  in 
his  critical  essays  searched  and  di-;crimin:ited  with 
sliarpness  and  with  clearness.  Anibros  wrote,  under 
the  name  "  Flamin,  der  letzte  D.ividslni'i  Her."  more 
in  the  spirit  of  the  "  stortn  and  pn-s-iure  "  p.-riiMl,  to 
win  e;round  for  Beethoven.  Mendelssolm.  (Jale,  etc.. 
but  very  often  in  a  manner  imitated,  even  to  c.-rt,aiit 
favorite  turns  of  expression,  from  Jean  I'aul,  whicli 
certainly  could  not  be  called  an  c\celle:ice. 

In  1817  he  was  for  the  tirst  time  u\  ne  I    to   cnne 
before  the  public  with  a  coinp'>sitiMii  ;   a  concert,  uv 
ertupc.  after  tlie  manner  of   M-n  b-Is-;  ihn.    of  wUicli 
the  subject  is  taken  from   t!ie    Ofiuirt-ra   legend.      It 
succeeded  s(t  well  in   the   tir-t    performance,    that  it 
bad    to    be    repeated     in     the     followim;    concert. 
And   now   Ambros  cam"  out    un  l.-r   his   re.il    ri;i-n-. 
and  produced  a  few  week^  lat.er  in  a  concert  of  the 
Cecilia,  un  ler  his  own  p  'rs  >  id  d.recriori.  an   i  ►.■■r 
ture,  to  Ofhtllit,  w;iich  wn  ie-eiv-1    wiUi   su  di    un 
common  favor,  that  the  couipos-r    wis   exlinle!    to 
write    musio    for  this  i^reat   tra2:e  Iv   entir-.       Tii- 
task  was  complele.l  :rid  at  om-e  ln-oLc^htto  liiMiirr^. 
and  won  thet;>"d  u|iitiioii  of  the  fain  hh    Ale\:i:id'-r 
Dreyschock,  who  t.)  )k  the  score  with    liim    to    T.  ni 
don.  where  even  now.  in  l)rury  Line    theatre,  ("to 
our  knowled;;!',"  says  [iermann).  Shak«peare's  tr.iLX- 
edy  is  ^iven  with  Ambros's  luusie.  \.n   which,  more 
over,  a  cimnectinij  detdatn  itio  i  has  been  written  for 
cimct-rt  performances  bv  A  Mcissner   and    >L    ILirt 
mann.       An  overture  to  lui'hrhoi  nm  H'  ilhronn  aKo 
found  deserved  rcco-^nitioii  Sfnue  tim  ■  later. 

In  184S  .\ml}ros  was  appointed  «tate  .solicitor  in 
matters  of  the  Pres^.  a  position  which,  in  the  course 
of  that  stormy  period,  particularlv  in  I*ra-.;ue,  i^rew 
more  and  more  difiiouU  and  threatened  almo-t  tr> 
wear  him  out  b(.dily  and  mentally.  But  a  lon:^  stay 
in  Vienna  durinij  the  next  year  restored  his  streniii^th. 
and  here  lie  completed  a  i^r.ind  St,i''.if  .)fiftr,  which 
was  performed  with  success  \>\  tlie  Sinu;  ikadeinie  of 
Prajriie.  In  1S50  he  received  tiio  app ointtu.-nt  of 
state  attorney  of  the  Pra^^U"  provincial  tribunal,  ami 
was  siiortlv  tifter  calievl  to  th.*  directiirship  of  the 
C(mservatory  there,  to  whicii  ht?  d.-dicatcd  his  errand 
Symphony  in  K  minor.  Moreover  several  pianu- 
iorte  compositions  (Sonatas.  Trios,  f-tc),  and  smii^s 
have  appeared  by  him.  As  a  composer  he  belonir^ 
fully  to  tiie  direction  struck   out    by    Mendelssohn 


and  after  him  by  H-idf  ;  ami.  n«  with  them,  a  ]ieen- 
liarly  reliijions  and  folksinix  element,  a  le-min'^ 
toward  Nature  and  the  Idvl.  characteriz-^-  bin.  At 
the  same  tifue,  in  corise(|uence  of  his  -trie)  scho.l,  he 
has  kept  dear  of  all  the  modern  extra-au^ini"*".  He  is 
chieflv  an  instrunieiital  coinposer,  his  trMt-ii-Mit  of 
voice  parts  beinii:  not  seldom  hard  and  awkward.  .\ 
nultitiide  of  hisresthetical  and  critical  writin-.'s  have 
been  ininted  in  the  journ  ds,  particularly  in  the 
yenc  Ziitarhrift  founded  by  Sebumanu. 


FuHK  Our.  w  Rkcitm.s.  We  were  not  able  to  at- 
tend anv  "f  tiie  tive  iifiei  M  >o:i  r''cit;iU  ■^i/en  in  the 
nicnlhs  i)f  Mav  ai.d  .Li-m-.  \>v  Mr  !!  K.  1' \i:kii  ritsT, 
on  the  fine  Walck-r  <.r-nn.  of  whir-h  he  has  charire. 
in  the  beanlihil  l-'irst  f'hiirrh  (Ciner  Berkeley  and 
Marlboro'  street-).  But  we  had  inteMdcl.  In-for.- 
this,  to  record  llu'  pro-^rr.irnoies.  ulii.h  do  (  redit  to 
ins  taste  while  r  port  -peaks  hii^hly  <*f  his  inter- 
pri-tatious.      We  mal;e  roo-n  for  tlteai  now. 

First  Ori:-in  Sonata,  in  F  mincir Mendelsmthn 

Altcirro  mil  I,  .\«IaL'i'>.  Amlante,  .Vll^t:  c  viv;iee. 

I'relinle  ami  Ku^rue,  in  <"    Bich 

Fifth  Otl' in  <'oiicertn    in  K Handel 

r,;r  tr'i-rto,  All'-^xm.  Alia  Si«  ilima,  I'resto. 

a-    (iavorte <'Jluck 

h       An<iante IleeMioveii 

ofTertoiie.in  F  minor iJaiiste 

F  Mifasri  nod  Fuirue   in  'J  minor H.Tch 

Fifth  Urir an  Sr>nai:i.  in  It   Men<lels^i)hn 

Aiidimto.  ,\n  linie  con  moio,  All.^rro  iii:iesrosn. 

Manlie   Udi^icuse Ad.-lplie   Adam 

If       I'relude Chopin 

h.     Itnurree liich 

r.     Minuet. HantUd 

OfTertoire  in   I) Uaiiste 

a.     \'ors|iieI.  "  Koinm,  <lotr,  Scdioepfer." Hach 

I).     Fu^uc.  in  K  minor I'arklimst 

//.     Civotte fJIa«k 

6.     Bom:  u  ithout  words .Mendelssohn 

r.     Fiesto Keethov  n 

First  ()r;:an  (Nmcerto.  in  CI  minor Hamli-I 

l,arL:ln>tio.  .-V  n<';_''o.  A  da:  to,  Andante, 

First  Orjrao  Sonala    in  K  liar   Hach 

Alleirrn  minloaio,  Adaj^io.  Adeirrti. 
^(duller  Mar.h Meyerbeer 

./'in^  ir.. 

OfTertoire,  in  <*  minor  Halisre 

ITelnde  and  Fu-ue   in  C, Mach 

a.     And  an  lino Scdmm  mii 

/;.      Mn-etb* Handel 

r.     Hau'aTeHe  .     .Heeilmven 

Second  Or;:an  Sonata,  in  ('  minor Mendelssohn 

Grave,  .\da:ri'>.  Alleirro,  Fuj;a. 

Second  Ortran  Conce- to.  in  It  (lat Handel 

Andanie  maestoso,  Alle;.;ro.  .-Vdaj^io,  AUe^;!*). 

Jinie  T*. 

Cunrert  Satz Thielo 

'I'll. nne  and  \'ariations M'-ssr' 

Tichide  and  Fu;:ue,  in  <^"  minor Mendcl-sohn 

<i.     Gavntie IJ  -eh 

h      .\nd  in\e Schu matin 

r      Mmnet. Han  LI 

Concert  Fantiisie Fit  \'er 


TrirK  <  iM  l)ii.''I  The  '/'inrx  of  last  Sunday 
i^ives  tlie  f.illowin-.;  attractive  picture  of  suoimer 
studie-i  and  diversirms  amon^  the  teaca--rs  and  pu- 
pils under  Dr.  Tourjee's  char^x*-*.  at  their  temporary 
home  on  the  eo<d  shore  of  Narrajj;ans.'t  Bay. 

The  Mnsieal  In-tittitc  at  l''ast  Gremwich,  R.  I., 
is  in  the  nudst  of  its  summer  l.diors.  and  wo  m.ty  as 
well  add  pleasures,  for  I)r.  Tourjee  rccoifnizcs  that 
healthful  recreations  as  well  a-  studv.  is  a  prime 
necessity.  t)n  the  'ilst.  Prof.  Pyr  of  B  .-ton.  rrave 
an  interesting^  lecture  on  the  Frenidi  lan^iia.;e,  its 
euphony  and  its  relation  to  music.  Tins  vas  fol- 
lowed l)y  an  illustration  <tf  the  m*i<ic-al  cap/ibllities 
of  ihe  llalim  lani^mv^a',  bv  Iv  S.  Mete.ilf  of  lioston. 
The  studies  were  c-ntinued  throni;h  SaMirdav,  arnl 
on  Monday  the  stml-nts  made  an  excur^itttt  to*  Block 
NIaml.  in  the  Hue  steamer  Canoidctis.  Tuesday 
tiiorninir.  ^I'-^s  ('harh)ltc  Ilawe.s,  of  Boston,  i^ave  a 
-ketch  of  Li-^.t.  tlie  composer.  On  the  same  day, 
Prof.  .1.  O'Xeil  irave  an  interestinn;  lecture  on  the 
voice.  The  same  evenini;  Prof.  B.  D.  Allen  i^nvc  a 
lecture  on  Haydn,  with  illustrations  from  his  piano 
and  vocal  works.  Wednesday.  Mr.  Francis  II. 
Brown,  a  jnanist  and  author,  of  New  York,  ijave  a 
k-i-ture  upon  tluMjue^tion  "  Why  Women  have  nev- 
er attained  a  position  as  musical  composers.'*  and 
Mr.  KiLdbloek  discoursed  upon  the  "  Art  of  Teach- 
ine;."  In  the  afternoon.  Mr.  G.  E.  \Vhitinir  irave 
an    or;j;an    reciLd.  and    in    the  evenino-  Mr.  J.  C.  D. 


Parker  conducted  the  Institute  chorus  throutrh  a 
rehearsal  id'  "  The  Messiah  "  and  Mendelssohn's 
'•  Loreley."  Thursday.  Mr  W.  F.  Apthorp  d-div- 
er."  1  a  ecture  upon  '■  Wn'jffi'''''-*  Theory  of  the 
l)ram:i,  and  id-*  poem  of  (he  Xibeluniren  "  The 
students  were  to  make  an  excnrsinn  to  Xewport 
yesterday,  and  on  Satnt-d.-iy  ne\t  they  are  to  visit 
Bost(.M.  Tn  tliis  city  they  will  listen  to  a  concert 
on  the  'jrcat  or-j^an  at  Mn-ic  Hall  and  visit  the  Fin<> 
Art  Museum.  N'atural  History  Rooms,  Pnldic  Li- 
brary. Faneud  Ibdl.  State  Hon-e.  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
irrnenl.  etc.  The  :j:ran'!  musical  festival  at  Rocky 
point,  in  wliich  the  In-titote  chorus  will  take  part, 
will  comeolfon  I'lidav.  AuLrti-'t  11. 


"  Fncork  '  .Ar.MN.  .\propfi'^  of  our  reniark-a,  a 
few  Week-;  '•ince,  a'l 'lit  the  "  eric. ire  nuisance,"  or 
the  abu'^e  of  the  eticore.  one  uf  our  readers  writes 
to  u-*  as  follows  : 

"Mu.  FniToit,  In  enumcra'ini;  reasons  ai^iinst  en- 
rores.  I  tldnk  \ou  ha\e  omitted  one  of  itn[)ortftnce. 
Frcqneiitly  when  a  jiit-ee  of  <da*sic a]  mtisic;  is  «;iven 
in  a  conci-rt.  it  m  »y  be  for  the  tirst  titne.  and  If  not, 
d.assieal  music  seems  to  be  the  hardest  thini;  to 
nnike  people  repeat,  the  hardest  thirii;  to  hear  often 
enoiii^h  f'>r  familiarity;  jii'-tph*  wisli  to  hear  it 
airain  and  encore  the  singer  or  player.  They  co'dly 
irive  in  return  some  piece  of  do^-ir'Tid,  or  sotne  pic4e 
of  their  owti,  just  what  no  one  wishep  to  hear.  We 
try  to  apoIo<ri/.(.  for  thern  and  '^ay  classical  mn'^i<'  is 
fatiL^nitiir,  they  are  too  tire(l  to  !;ive  a  repetition,  so 
they  jxive  somcthinir  easier,  lint  I  don't  believe 
that  is  Ihe  reason.  I  think  they  take  the  applause 
as  eidirely  ])ersonal  and  iri^'c  wliat  tliey  tlunk  will 
draw  more  applause,  an  1  leive  a  pleased  iinpression 
ofthemani  th"ir  voices,  or  their  execution,  on  the 
bulk  of  the  audience.  Wliereas  t!ie  encore,  as  an 
inttmtion  and  a  jjurpose.  cam''  frotn  a  few  people 
and  wa**  for  tho  music,  not  the  performer.  T  think 
it  oni^ht  to  be  i;ratified.  I  Riippose  there  ts  no  pos- 
sibility of  distinijuishinir  between  dift'-rent  kind-*  of 
apjdanse  :  liut  th  ■  present  habit  is  very  provftkini!", 
to  -^iv  the  le.i-t.  \  rm-re  repeiitiim  wt>ul«l  tnkr' 
much  h-s-^  tim  ■  an  1  interfere  generally  much  less 
with  the  programme." 


Dktuoit  r'ovsKiiv\ToRy. — The  final  musical  re 
hearsnl  to(ik  place  Friday  eveninl,^  Jum-  '.*,  uilli  thi* 
followitiir  proLjramme  : 

Concerto— in  ()  Minor— H  Movement,  with  Ca'lonzaV 

tjuintet  Acc(mi>'inim'Mit   ......   Mozart 

Miss  Kitty  Carr'ntrton. 
Concerto  -Oil.  •_'.''>  -HI  and  HI  Movements  ]_fjninfpt 

Arcomiianinn  nt Memlelssohn 

Miss  M.iry  Harrah. 
Concerto    Op   U»  -'Han  I  HI  Mr»vem('nts.)~Qulntet 

Accorni-aiiiinent   llennett 

Miss  Mary  .\ndrus. 

Rondo  r.rillanle  — Op.  20,-(iuinlet  Accomt)atn"mpnt, 

Mendel.ssolui 
Miss  Kate  .T.ictdis. 

Conc('rtn--On.  is.'i-'iHand  MI  Movements)— Quintet 

AccoinpaniiM'-nr Raff 

Miss  Elir.a  .Tenkitif^. 

Riikoczy  March—Two  IMinos— F,iirht  hands Liszt 

Misses  Coll)y   Steams,  Ward,  liaxter. 

The  five  Rolo  performances  (says  tlie  D.-troit  Free 
Pr.xs)  were  nil  remarkably  fine,  each  pupil  rlisphiv 
inir  an  almost  faidtless  teelinitjue,  and  eleirnr)t  toncJi 
a  full,  cle.ir  vibratin-^  rpiality  ot  lone  in  tlie  Iffnfo 
])assaL'es.  and  an  unusually  car<-ful  attention'  to 
phrasinir  ami  finish. 

'I'he  Gonceitos.  hy  Mozaid,  and  RafT,  and  the  K  flat 
Rondo,  by  Men<I(d~soIin,  were  beartl  in  public  for 
the  first  time  in  this  city. 

From  the  time  of  Mr  Hahn's  first  pulilic  rehear 
sal  at  t)ie  Detroit  F<-maIe  Seminary,  three  years 
<>inee.  our  <-itizens  have  been  treated  to  a  «neees-ion 
of  surprises  in  the  line  of  piano-f  >rle  playim;.  wfutdi 
on  tills  occasion  culminated  in  a<dimax  hitherto  un- 
known in  this  locality  ;  and  the  successful  renderinir 
of  such  a  proirrammc.  b'-fore  an  audience  eontpo-ed 
larircdy  of  our  best  known  professional  and  amateur 
mn-icians,  demand  for  Mr.  Hahn  a  hi;;h  place  as  an 
instructor. 

Musical  events  like  this,  are  prfKlnctive  of  only 
the  very  best  results  and  frequent  reuurreuces  can- 
not be  too  stron^l}'   uri^ed. 
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Music  in  Philadelphia. 

THOMAS    CONCEKTS. — AMICUICAN  MTISTr. 

riiiLAi)Ki.riiiA,  July  2(». — Wednesday  evoninfr, 
.Inly  l'.>,  Mr.  Tiioinns  dcvot-d  ent,iroly  to  tlic  works 
of  Amcticjin  coiniioscrs.  Of  course  such  a  pro- 
j:!:riui;inc  must  he  inen|j;re,  itnd  tliere  will  bo  in:u'y 
to  find  fiuilt  with  Hfl  omi:Ssionfl  if  nothin;:;  rise  i;nve 
reftsong  for  fault  finding.  This  is  in  tiic  nature  of 
such  an  undertakiuir.  Several  able  American  com- 
posers wore  not  represented  ;  but  where  nil  could 
not  appear,  tlie  names  of  Fry  on^i  Prtine  were  per- 
haps as  appropriate  as  any,  for  Fry  nnd  Paine  rep- 
resent the  two  eras  of  American  Music — the  one 
when  it  whistled  as  it  went  for  "  want  of  ti»ou<Tjht," 
the  other  after  the  culture  of  half  a  <j:eneration  bad 
set  up  the  American  art  intellect  on  somethin'^  like 
a  level  with  that  of  other  nations.  William  IT.  Fry. 
oi.r  late  esteemed  townsman,  had  many  fine  quali- 
ties ami  much  ability;  but  as  a  composer  he  was 
not  fifreat.  At  a  time  when  the  re-*thetic  condition 
of  tlie  whole  country  was  a  feeble  copy  of  that  in 
other  countries,  he  produced  Lcnora,  the  first  opera 
ever  written  by  an  American.  Otiier  compositions 
of  his  will  be  recalled,  and  it  was  a  c:r-ateful  tribute 
to  a  G^enial  man  that  Mr.  Tlioma-t  should  have 
opened  his  American  programme  with  the  little 
symphony  :  "  A  Day  in  the  Country."  Twenty 
years  ai^o  Mr.  Fry  delivered  a  racy  and  interestini:^ 
lecture  on  music  in  this  city,  before  the  last  Har- 
monic Society.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
said  :  "  It  is  the  little  ship  which  sjets  over  the  bar  ; 
the  bia:  one  sticks  fast  in  the  sand."  lam  bound  to 
say  that  Mr.  Fry  i;ot  over  the  bar — 'j:'>t  over  a  great 
many  bars  in  fact — -of  very  dry.  uninterestin;^  mu- 
sic. But  as  a  contribution  to  a  chronoloijjical  pro- 
gramme the  "  Day  in  the  Country'/'  was  interesting 
and  de-^erved  its  place. 

Prof.  John  K.  Paine,  of  Harvard  University,  born 
in  Portland,  Maine,  is  the  most  scholaily  of  all 
American  composers.  He  earned  his  reputation 
early  and  has  retained  it ;  but  none  of  his  somewhat 
numerous  and  occasionally  ambitious  productions 
is  at  all  comparable  to  his  Symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  conception  and  tlie  whole  treatment  of  this 
work  show  the  brain  and  handiwork  of  a  master. 
The  themes  are  so  a<jreeable,  the  instrumentation 
80  rich,  natural  and  unforced,  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
composition  so  liealthj',  and  its  form  so  symmetri- 
cal that  Mr.  Paine's  new  symphony  is  unquestiona- 
bly the  best  large  orchestral  work  yet  produced  by 
any  native  composer.  The  first  movement  is  calm 
and  dignified,  the  strings  being  very  busii3'  en- 
gaged. The  brass  is  but  moderately  employed,  and 
the  flutes  and  clarinets  used  with  rare  taste  and 
judgment.  There  is  a  slight  resemblance  to  Men- 
delssohn in  the  graceful  appropriateness  of  this  in- 
strumentation, although  not  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion of  Menclelssohn  in  the  subjects.  The  Scherzo 
is  admirable,  and  contains  a  "  trio"  which  is  the  un- 
doubted gem  of  the  whole  symphony.  This  intro- 
duces the  longest  solo,  given  out  first  by  the  clari- 
net, then  by  the  oboes,  then  the  first  violins  take  it. 
which  then  recur  to  the  Scherzo.  This  theme  is 
simply  exquisite. .  The  Adagio  opens  at  once  with 
a  beautiful  motive  for  the  violoncellos  and  is  hand- 
led with  consummate  skill  and  feeling. — The  fourth 
and  last  movement.  "Allegro  vivace,"  is  less  inter- 
esting than  the  others,  but  the}"  of  themselves  se- 
cure for  Mr.  Paine's  symphony  "  high  position 
among  musical  creations;  and  I  entirely  agree  with 
L.  B.  B.,iQ  your  last  issue  that  Mr.  Paine's  pen 
should  have  been  employed  to  write  the  March  for 
the  opening  of  our  Centennial,  and  stnmi^^ly  urge  his 
suggestion  to  the  Centennial  (!'ommitlee  tu  cb»se 
with  his  new  sympliony  if  no  work  tor  the  occasion 
can  be  arranged  fur,  or  produced. 

"The  tirst  Concerto  in  E-fiat."  by  Mr.   Alfred  H. 
Pease,  was  given  for  the  second  time.     Its  tirst  per- 


formanci;  was  at  one  of  the  Pealmdy  (Mnieerfs  in  lial- 
timore  S'imi'  months  :^lnre,  wh'-re  its  huceens  was 
said  to  be  (piite  iiKirked.  II.  \^  a  work  of  a  very 
high  ordri-  of  iiM-i-it,,  very  efTerlivc.  and  i-^  linrly  in- 
strumental ed.  Too  many  octrive  pa^nig'-s  abound 
and  he  too  frei|ncntly  niakcs  the  piano  rm'D'ly  1Im' 
accompanist,,  while  the  orchestra  carries  the  burden 
of  nearly  all  tlie  themes,  Mr.  Pease  performed  the 
jtiano  part  well  ;  lie  is  a  good  player,  having  a  tirm 
and  even  touch.  The  success  of  the  concerto  here 
was  quite  pronounced  and  Mr.  Pease  was  recalled 
by  a  storm  of  applause,  in  which  the  entire  orche-*- 
Ira  j(tined,  and  was  taken  by  the  hand  by  Mr.  Thom- 
as and  congratulated  on  his  success. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Pattison.  Mr.  L.  K.  Levassor,  Mr.  Fre.l. 
Boscovitz,  Mr.  Bialla,  and  Mr.  Courlander  give 
pianoforte  recitals  at  the  Expositi<m  daily.  Mr. 
Pattison's  and  Levassor's  recitals  are  better  attend- 
ed than  any  of  the  others.  Miss  Drasdil.  Sig.  Iiiii>;- 
noli.  Sig.  Ferranti.  Mr.  S.  B.  Mill*,  and  Mr.  Levas 
sor,  are  advertised  to  give  a  series  of  concerts  at 
Atlantic  City,  Cape  May,  Lou":  Branch,  and  New- 
port, under  the  management  ofJoiin  W.  M()rrissey. 

The  Brass  Band  conqietition  advertised  by  the 
Centennial  Commission  to  take  place  this  month 
failed  to  come  otT.  Only  eight  b-tnds  entered,  and 
on  the  day  of  trial  ofily  two  put  in  an  appearance, 
who  refused  to  play,  so  that  there  was  no  playing 
for  a  }u*ize  at  all.  Quite  a  number  ot  Band  Masters 
were  present  who  gave  various  reasons  for  their 
Bands  not  coni])eting;  some  said  the  conditions  di<l 
not  suit  them  ;  others  that  it  was  not  soon  encmgh  ; 
and  again  some  said  it  was  not  late  enough,  etc. 

NOTES. 
Miss  JuHa  Riv6  is  at  the  Clifton  House.  .Atlantic  City, 
wliere  she  is  rapiitly  retraining  lior   health.    She   is  en- 
gafred   to  make  a  concert  tour  this  fall,   and   will   go  t-i 

Cat  fomia. Mr.  Alf:ed  H   Pease  is  stoitpinf;  at  tlie  La 

Pierre  House  in  this  city. Mr.  J,  N.  Pattison  is  a  guest 

of  the  Belmont  (louse. Mr.  Freit,  Bosrovitz  resides  on 

Girard  Avenue  near  Eleventh  Street. Mr.  J.  H.  Hohn, 

one  of  the  proprietors  <if  the  Detroit  Conservatory  of 
Music,  is  *' doint;  tlio  Centennial."  He  returns  to  De- 
troit this   week Mr.   Loms    Levassor  is  the  acting 

"  Muie  Host"  of  the  Decker  Brothers.  Centennial  resi- 
dence 3.M)  South  15th  street. Mr.  Hialla,  the  organist, 

boards  corner  Fortietli    and    Oregon    streets, Miss 

Emma  Cranch,  the  contrallo  of  Plymouth  diurch,  Brook- 
lyn, is  visiting  friends  here,  and  the  Centennial, Mr. 

Arthur  Mees,  a  Cincinnati  pianist,  is  spending  his  sum- 
mer vacation  here Mr.  Wm.  Sherwood,  of  your  city, 

is  spending  a  few   weeks   with  his  i>arent9  at  Kansas 

City. Mr.  Mills  plays  with  the  Thomas  orchestra  next 

month. Miss  Annie  J.  Borie,  the  fine  soprano  of  New 

York  city,  is  also  here.  Address  care  of  ^Veller's  Piano 
space.- — -Mr.  Julius  Schiedmayer,  one  of  the  judges  of 
nmsical   instruments,  has   received  his   dischartre  and 

sailed    for    Stuttgart. The  old   House   of   "  Lee  and 

W'alker,"  under  the  new  minagement  of  the  Messrs. 
Ditsons,  is  becoming  quite  popular,  and  deservedly  so, 
for  more  courteous  and  pleasant  gentlemen  are  not  to 
be  found  in  this  city  in  any  business;  from  the  head  of 
the  house  down  to  the  porter,  the  same  polite  attention 

is  paid  the  customer  or  visitor. Theoiiore  Thomas  has 

taken  a  furni.->hed  house  here. Mr.  ll,ol>ert  Goldlieek, 

of  St.  L'luis,  is  expected  here  in  August. Mr.  L.  Jas- 

cnier  of  Dayton,   Ohio,  is  here.    Address,  care  Knahe 

I'lano  stand Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago,  will 

probal)ly  be  here  the  last  two  weeks  in  August.  Address 
care  Weber  piano  utaiid.  C.  U. 


CniCAfio,   July    26. — I  lately  had  the  pleasure  o! 

hearing  Mr.  H.  Clarence  Eddy   play   the   following 

programme  on  the  organ  : 

Sonata,  Ko  1 Alex.  Guilmant 

[First  time  in  America.] 

Marche  Xuptiale Alex.  Guilmant 

Cantilena  Pastorale "  " 

Marche  Ridigieu-e "  " 

Coneert-satzin  E  Hat  minor Thiele 

Passacaglia  in  C  minor Baih 

Sonata  in  E  minor Ritter 

Here,  as  will  be  seen,  are  four  works  of  the  tirst 
order  of  difticulty  ;  namely,  the  simatas,  passacaglia. 
and  concert-satz.  The  Guilmant  s<mata  is  a  splen- 
did compositir)n.  a  work  of  real  genius.  While  it 
shows  its  French  blood,  its  elevated  and  serious 
character  place  it  entirely  above  the  works  of  olher 
French  composers  for  the  organ.  It  is  of  a  bri^lit- 
er  order  of  imagination  than  the  sonatas  by  Uitter 
and  Merkel.  nearly  as  scholarly,  and  far  more  etfec- 
tive.  It  is  extremely  difficult.  All  of  these  pieces 
were  rendered  virtuoso-wise,  and  artistically. 

DeK.  FKEYSCHUrZ. 
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DESC'KtPTIVE   LIKT  OF  THE 
Pultliahod  l«T  4»Ilvor  Ititnon  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Centenni.-il  Days.     C.  '.',.  E  to  F.  Pratt.  30 

A  spiritocl  balhul  in  popul.ir  style. 

Centennial  on  the  Brain.     B/;.     3.     K  to  F. 

Krrnch.  30 
"  ITnrrah  for  Sr?ventj-Si^,  anj  Yankee  DiioiUe  too." 
Comic  Song  and  Clionin. 

Tlie  Soncs  my  Mother  IovpcI  to  .sin^.     Sonc 

and  Cho.     F.  3.  F  to  F.     "  ftu.s-  Phillips."  40 

*'  Pav;  to  mP  vet  fr""!)  and  (rreen. 
Bettor  fir  than  trlittering  frnld.'* 
TFuinor  and  pnth'^t-^  ar^  not  far  ann-t  an'l  it  liap- 
penK  thit  tlli.s  sr.nL'  of  "  Oopy  Oooft  "  Is  one  of 
tlie   sweetest  and  mo»t  toncliin;::  of  "motlier'' 
sonirs. 

Song  of  the  Old  Bell.        E.     3.     b  to  E. 

Jicnri.  30 
"  Dine,  d'lng.  my  cnfelf^i*  song. 
Merry  or  sad,  but  neither  long.'* 
A  fine  old,  ring'ng  .s<jng  for  Alto  or  Barit<^>ne. 

Happy  Days  gone  by.     Quartet.     G  to  fr. 

Smith.  35 
"  ChcerHv.  eheerilv,  on  we  float 
Over  the  rippling  tide." 
A  first-rate,  merry  boat  snng. 

Far  from  thee.     (Loiu  de  toi).     E6.  4. 

d  to  g.  Bruglere.  30 

'*  Ilnw  nan  T  ever  sav  *  farewell ' 
To  ihee,  my  own  true  heart." 
.Tn«t  the  one  to  select  for  concert  singing.    Capa- 
ble of  great  expression. 

Bow  down  and  hear  me.     Quartet,     4.     0. 

E  to  a.  Wioffand.  50 

For  mixed  voice**.  The  su^iect  is  quiet,  but 
there  is  en  much  variety  that  the  treatment  may 
lie  enllod  Inillinnt  S'do  tor  Bass,  followed  by 
Duet,  Trio  and  Quartet. 

InstiT  mental. 

Encore  Oabip.        I).     X  M.  F.  TT.  Smith.  35 

Will  please  for  an  encore  and  just  as  much  the 
fir>t  lime. 

Rondo  for  Piano.     In  C.    4.  Beethoven.  50 

This  is  the  '*  Lebert  and  Stark"  edition,  nnd  has 
valuable  notes  for  the  assistance  of  tliu  jdayer. 

Dance  Music  from  "  The  Porter  of  TTavre." 

J,  S.  Kniijht.  ea.  30 
No.  1.     Waltz.     Cr.     2.  ;    . 

*'  2.     Galop.     F.     2. 
*'  3.     Polka.     F.     3. 
*'  4.     Polka  Redowa.     B5.     3. 
Trettv   and  easy  melodies  from  an  opera  not 
generally  known. 

Golden  Grains.  Winner,  ea.  30 

No.  4.     Reed-Organ  Melodies.     2, 

Fine,  easy  melodies  in  various  keys. 

No.  6.     Mill-Wheel  Waltz.     G.  2. 

A  simple  and  sweet  melody. 

BOOKS. 

THE    SALUTATION.     AGollection  of  Sacred 
Music,  consistincj  of  Hymn  Tunes.  Anthems, 
;Mo  ets.  etc.,  desioued  for  Public   Wor- 
ship, toiretherwith  aeomplele  System 
of  Elementary  lusti  uction.  <ilees, 
Four-pirt  Sonirs  and  ('noruses, 
for  Siuiiin.o  Schools  aud 
Musical  Conventions. 
By  L.  O.  Emerson.        Price  per  copy,  $1.38. 
I'er  Dozen,  $12.uO. 
The  name  <»f  the  author  i>,  perhaps,  puflicient recom- 
mendation.    Singers  who  h.ave  useil  "  IIakp  ok  Jci>.\n," 
*  .Ti'Rir.\TK,*'  of  "CooKAL  TuiBrTK,"   uill,  of  course, 
take  thiS  book,  whicii  is  their  worthy  successor. 

EMERSON'S  CHORUS  BOOK.     By  L.  O. 

Emer.son".     Price  >;I.25,  or  -SI2.  per  doz. 
An  excellent  colU-ction  of  the  best  Sacred  and  Secu- 
lar Choruse-i,  which  will  be  an  acquisition  to  the  library 
of  any  musieal  society. 


Ann[tE\*iATioN5.— Degrees  of  diflicuUy  are  marked 
from  I  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  eapiinl  letter,  as  C, 
1'./^  etc.  A  lar-re  Roman  b'tter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  siniall  lionian  letters  if  be- 
low or  above  the  staff.  .Thus:  •' C.  5,  c  to  E"  means 
■'  Key  of  C,  Fifth  de.:^ree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  lii^jheat  letter,  E  on  the  4tli  space. 


G  H:  O  I  O  El      G- E  3^  S 


F  n  o  ivr 


"Must  we   ihcii   meet   as   Strangers," 

J.    R.   Thomas  .     .   -10 

A  chaiTnin<j  ballad — perfect  in  every  icspcot.  It  is  writton  in 
the  best  style  of  this  f;ivorite  writer  wliiise  sonps  arc  lumsi'liolil 
words.  Its  title-pa^e  is  adorneil  with  an  elegant  lithofjraph,  taken 
from  MiUais' famous  pieture.  '■  Yis  or  No."  The  beautiful  pirlish 
faee  of  the  frontispiece  will  arrest  your  attention:  the  tender,  (low- 
ing melody  will  eapture  your  heart.  The  son^  has  won  n  speedy 
success,  and  is  bound  to  become  one  of  the  gieat  sonj^s  of  tho  time. 
Soprano  or  tenor  iu  A  flat;  alto  er  baritone,  in  F. 


Golden    lloiws, " 


J.    K.    T110MA.S 


40 


Another  new  Ronn  by  Mr.  Thomas.  The  sentiment  is  blight 
and  happy,  and  the  musical  setting  very  attractive.  The  title  car- 
ries a  fine  litho;jraphic  likeness  ()f  Mr.  Thomas  which  will  bo 
highly  treasured  by  his  countless  admirers. 

"Let    Me    Dream    again," 

Akthck  Scli.ivan  .     .   40 

"  One  of  a  thousand."  A  thoroughly  good  song,  worthy  of  tho 
reputation  of  tho  author  of  "Hush  thee,  my  baby,"  "Little  Maid 
of  Arcadee,"  "  Looking  Hack,"  lic,  <ic.  (Alto  or  baritone  in  key 
of  C,  soprano  or  tenor  lu  key  of  E  Hat. ) 

"Brown  eyes  has  that  Little  Maiden," 

Geo.    L.    Osgood  .     .  35 

A  bright,  joyous  little  song,  merry  and  win.some.  As  an  rnrnri' 
gong  it  is  exceedingly  etiectivo.  Alto  or  baritone  in  A,  soprano  or 
tenor  iu  C. 


One    Hundred    Years 


Ago, 

E^i).  E.  IlicE. 


40 


"  Wo  fonght  and  fell,  and  ages  tell  the  story  which  you  know, 
Of  how  the  sun  of  glory  rose  one  hundred  years  ago.'' 

A  rousing  Centennial  song  which  will  be  in  great  demand. 

"L  Hear  the  Banjo  Play."  H.  P.  Danks  .  .  so 
"Katie,  the  Rose  of  Kildare,"  "  .-30 
"Angels  Whisper  Sweet  Good  Xight," 

H.  r.  Danks  .     .  40 

Tlireo  new  songs  by  Mr.  Danks,  in  different  styles,  but  showing 
tho  remarkable  veisatility  of  this  well  known  writer.  Tlie  liist  is  in 
tho  "  Log  Cabin  "  stylo  ,  the  second  is  a  charming  Irish  ballad;  and 
the  third  is  a.  song  of  the  day.  like  the  s.nme  author's  ".Silver 
Threads,'  "Little  Darling,"  "Little  Bright  Eyes,"  d-c.  All  bid  fair 
to  be  populai-,  .-uid  can  be  h<5aitily  recommended. 

"My    Sailor   Boy,"  Cuas.  e.  Pkatt  .    .  r,Q 

.         "Blow  gently,  frcsh'ning  gales,  Good  angels  liover  round." 

A  fine  in.spiring  Song  by  tho  author  of  "  Golden  Locks  are  sil- 
ver Dow,"  ".Spj-jng  gentle  .'Spring,"  Waltz,  <tc.  •        . 


Led.    Cross    March,' 


O.  D.  Wilson 


PRICE 

.   76 


A  briglit,  thrilling  inarch,  full  of  lire  and  spirit,  which  will  bo 
welcomed  by  the  lovers  of  brilliant  jiiano-loite  music.  It  is  of 
heavier  calibre  than  the  |irevious  ccunpositions of  Mr.  Wilson,  (lie 
"  Sliephcrd  Boy,"  "  N'iglit  in  .luue,'  "  .Memory,"  Ac.  but  is  no  way 
infenoi-.  It  is  embe^l.^llod  with  a  mi^jnli -ent  title  in  colors,  and 
will,  with  Mr.  Tliomas'  song  above  .nentioncd,  be  displayed  at  the 
(Vntennial  Exhibition  in  I'hiladelphia  as  the  best  product  of  Ameii- 
can  skill  in  liiliographic  titles.  The  March  is  dedicated  to  "My 
Brother  ."^ir  Kuiglits  of  Washington  (/ominaudeiy  No.  3;!   K.  T." 

'■  Pride    of    our    Home,"     G.  D.  Wh-son  .    .  fic 

.V  nocturne  for  piano,  iu  tho  style  of  the  "  .Summer  Idyls." 
It  is  graceful,  effective,  and  of  medium  difficulty." 

"  Centennial    JTarch,"  Mack  .    ,  5o 

"Memorial    March,"  "    •    •  ''O 

Two  new  marches  by  this  famous  march  writ<'r,  whose  "Grant's 
Jfarch."  and  "  Nellie  Grant's  Wedding  .March"  have  run  thiougli 
numbeiless  editions.  The  above  are  in  Mr.  .Mack's  happiest  vein, 
and  are  besides  of  value,  as  they  contain  superb  views  of  tho 
E.xposition  Buildings. 


Bella    Waltz,- 


G.  Lamotiie 
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A  delightful,  fa.scinating  waltz,  not  difficult,  but  extremely 
pleasing  and  melodious.  It  sets  all  hearers  dancing,  and  is 
also  a  charming  piano  piece. 


FQPUr.AB   ^OlJfGS   OF  THE   DAY. 

"  Put  my  Little  Slioes  away,"  c.  e.  p,tArr  (Lithograph)  4o 
'■  Sweet  Dreams  of  CMliood,"  s.  t.  w,„tk.  -  40 
"  I  want  to  see  Mamma  once  more,"  cnAULEy  ross  (Lnh.)  4o 
"  Wliat  the  Candle  told  was  Trne."  (Ans.  to  popular  song)  35 


"PnE  down  tlie  Blind"  McGA.m.r  .  . 
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'  If  I  only  knew  lier  Name,"  w.  h.  brockway  (Picture)  40 
'  Tommy  maic  room  for  yonr  Anntie,"  (Lithograph)  .  .  4o 


FXTBLISHEID       B-X^ 


0EIVEM  BITS&M  &    €Q. 


CHAS.    H.    DITSON    &    CO., 

7n  UKOABWAY,  N.  Y. 


UYON    A.    HEALY. 

CIIICAtiO. 


Mqstqm* 


J.    E.    DITSON    &    CO., 

[Successors  ti,  Lee&'  Walkek,] 
PniL.ADELrHlA. 


-FOR- 


Musical    Societies,     Choirs,    Singing    Schools,    Sabbath    Schools, 

Academies,    &c.,    &c. 


Oratorio  of  Joshua, 

I!y  IIaniiEL. 

Piicc  in  Clotli.  ^I.LTi;  l!o;iiils,  $1. ;  Paper,  80  cents;  with  liberal 
discount  to  Societies  I'oi  Kpiantities. 

For  some  strange  reason,  this  line  Oratorio,  equal  in  ])ower  to 
many  otljeis,  lias  liecn  almost  unl<iio\vn  to  American  sin;;ers.  Its 
recent  renrlition  hy  llie  llanilel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Hoston  was  a 
success,  anil  it  will,  no  ilouLit,  now  lake  its  place  amoujj;  the  classical 
works  iu  constant  jiiactice. 

People's     Chorus     Book, 

V  .  For  Conventions,  Societies,  &  Classes. 

Price  $1.  Per  Dozen,  $9. 
An  admirahle  selection  of  the  best  Glees  and  Part  Songs.  In 
glancins  over  the  pages,  one  is  tempted  to  (ironounceit "  the  best" 
Glee  Jtook.  That,  however,  is  too  much  to  assert,  but  it  certainly 
is  "  as  good  as  the  best"  of  previous  publications.  Among  the 
attractive  titles  maybe  mentioned  '  Vou  stole  my  Love,"  " 'llio 
Owls,"  "Chosen  One,"  "  Belfry  Tower,"  "Silent  Night,"  "Thy 
praises.  Autumn,"  and  "  W  In-n  Atlen-a-Dale  went  a  hunting." 
Smart,  Sullivan,  Pin.-,uti,  Macfarreii,  Barubv,  (Jade,  and  Leslie  are 
a  portion  of  the  composers.     The  Music  is  for  mixed  voices. 

IN    PRESS. 

Emerson's  Chorus  Book, 

By    L.  O.   Emerson. 

Price,  i!il.2."i.  Per  Dozen,  $12.00. 

This  collection,  prepared  with  Mr.  Emeison's  nuiivaned  tact 

and   taste,  will  at  once  commend  itself  to  chorus  singers.     The 

pieces   are  about  evenly    divided   iu   character,    being  about   half 

Sacred  and  half  Secular. 

Contents  of  Emerson's  Chorus  Book : 

MIGHTY  JEHOVAH,  Choi  us,  with  Uaiitone  Solo I}<Uhii. 

INKLAM.MATUS,  with  Soprano  Solo Ilu.'^Khn. 

THE  (iOD  OF  1S|;.\KL,  Giand  Clioius Ji'o.vsiiK'. 

O    EAl'llKK,    BY   WHOSE  ALMIGHTY  I'OWEIt.     From 

the  <  Matorio  ol  .ludas  Maccabeus IlaniJvl. 

O,  FOR  TIIK  WINGS  OF  A  DOVE,  with  Soprano. Solo  iVeii.JWvso/ia. 

O,  .v1A(;N1FV  the  loud  WI  l  H  me.    Duet  for  Soprano  and 

Alto Ilifi.  Carter. 

GODS  .MEKCY  IS  ON  THEM  THAT  FEAR  III.M.    Chorus 

will  Duet M'jii.   Carter. 

GL<  >i;l.V,  from  Farmer's  Mass  in  B// 

O,   PRAISE    THE    MIGHTY    GOD.     Chorus    with   Soprano 

Solo L.  <>.  Kincrstm. 

C:OME.    YE    BLESSED    CHILDREN.       Quartet   for  female 

voices Etiieraon. 

THK  DAY  IS   I'AST  AND  OVER.     Ilvnin Emtrmm. 

AWAKE,  THE  NIGHT  IS  BEAMING.  Solo,  Duet  and 
Choi  us.  I  torn  the  Opera  of   "  Elisire  D'.\nu>re." 

BLOW.  BLOW,  THOU  WlNl'ER   WIND.      Glee R.J.  Stereiis. 

WHEN   ROBIN    REDBREAST.       thorns.      From  the  Opera 

"The  Scarlet  Letter." L.  U.  Suulliaril. 

THE  SEA   H  ATH  ITS  PEARLS.    Four  part  Song PiiL-^uti. 

FAIRY  SO.VG.      Chorus  Glee A<jneii  Ziininermun. 

THE  RAINY  DAY.     Four  part  Song i'/i/cr.MiH. 

HA.ST  Tlior    LEET  THY   HUE  COURSE.    ii\ee..L.  U.  f>outhard. 

BKIGHI'LY  THE  MORNING.  Krimi  ihe  Opera,  '•  Euiy- 
anthe."  Arranged  by  L.  H.  Southard,  with  Solo  for  So- 
prano  Von    Wther. 

GALES  ARE   BLOWING.     Chorus Emtrsun. 

HIE  THEE  SILVLLOP.  Male  Quui  tet  and  Chorus  with  So- 
prano Solo Kuclcen. 

CROWNED   WITH  THK  TEMPEST "  Ernani." 

SLEEP  WELL liradliury. 

ANVIL  CHORUS "  Trovatvrc." 

FLf)W'UErs  CLOSE  AT  EVE.   MY   LOVE Abt. 

STAR  OF  DESCENDING  NIGHT Emt;r.-^on. 

EVENING aullivan . 


The  Salutation. 


Kew  Book  of  Sacred  Music,  by  L.  O.  Emerson.  Price  $12  per 
Dozen.     ifiL-JS  i>er  single  copy. 

"  ■'^alutarh,"  cays  the  collegian  in  commencing  his  well 
conned  Latin  oration.  Prof.  Emerson  has  for  some  years  united  his 
labors  with  tliose  of  a  distinguished  Western  compiler.  The  result 
was  undoubtedly  good,  but  he  now  apjiears  alone,  with  a  sense  of 
greater  freedom  and  ease,  and  the  present  Salutatory  ushers  iu  a 
new  and  doubtless  successful  era. 

The  S.\LUTATION  is  a  book  of  about  •T.'jo  pages.  Beginning, 
as  one  naturally  does,  at  the  end,  and  allowing  the  leaves  to  slip 
through  the  fingeis,  we  first  notice  a  dozen  pages  packed  w ith  the 
always  indispensable  congregational  tunes.  Next,  we  pause  a  mo- 
ment to  hum  over  the  few  beautiful  chants.  Next,  in  batkwaid  order, 
we  come  to  a  mass  of  new  and  choice  Anthems,  Hymn  Anthems, 
Motets,  Sentences  .and  the  like,  a  very  rich  collection  that  will  be 
e.agerly  sought  after  by  those  needing  new  opening  anthems  or 
"  Voluntaries."  Then  we  begin  to  eni'ounter  the  last  Phalm  '1  unes, 
whose  varied  metres  alwnys  render  them  favorites  with  new  singers, 
and  then  a  multitude  of  (,'ominon.  Short  and  Long  metres,  many 
of  which  are  destined  to  be  the  special  favorites  of  choiis.  Sliil 
retrograding,  we  come  to  the  easy  new  glees  and  four-pan  songs 
intended  for  Singing  Classes.  These  are  all  attractive  and  fresh. 
The  whole  book  commences  with  M  pages  of  the  "Rudiments," 
which  are  clear  and  sufficiently  comprehensive. 

This  is  a  meagre  synopsis  of  a  fine  book,  which  is  expected  to 
repeat  the  successes  of  the  "  Harp  of  Judah,"  "Choral  Tribute,"  and 
other  works  of  the  same  author. 


THE     EIsrCOI^;E. 


Especially  prepared  for  Singing  Cl.asses.  By  L.  O.  Emerson. 
Price  7.i  cents. 
The  Encore  is  intended  as  a  successor  to  the  "Song  Monarch," 
Emerson's  'Ringing  School."  and  other  books  of  that  character. 
It  is  intended  to  contain  all  the  m.iterial,  of  all  needed  variety,  that 
is  needed  to  instruct  and  entertain  a  singing  class. 

IN    PRESS. 

Male  Voice  Glee  Book. 

By  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
This  will  be  a  fresh,  new  compilation  of  pieces,  in  general  not 
long  nor  ditiicult;  of   interesting  character;    iu  f.iet,  quite  within 
the  reach  of  onlinary  singers. 


Good  News! 


A  Charming  New  Sabbath  School  Song  Book,  by  R,  M.  McIntosh. 
Pi  ice  ;J3  cents. 
The  title  is  a  singularly  pretty  one  for  a  siugnlirly  pretty  book. 
Put  together  by  some  of  the  best  talent  in  its  line,  it  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  most  popular  books  now  published.  Try  the 
effect  of  the  neat  title  on  your  S.ibbaih  School. 


The   Whippoorwill ! 

School  Song  Book.  By  W.   O.   Perkins. 

Price  ,10  cts. 
This  collection  of  cheerful  songs  is  by  the  author  of  the  Golden 
RoniN,  which  book  will  find  a  worthy  successor  iu  this  new  and 
(sure  to  be)  favorite  songster. 


Lauda  Sion. 

By  Mkn-delssoiin.  Price  80  cts.     Per  dozen,  *T.20. 

This  line  Cantata  is  .a  comparatively  easy  one.  and  may  be  used  as 
intruductoiy  l.i  the  more  diflicult  compositions  of  the  same  master. 

Any  book  scut  by  mail,  post-free,  for  retail  price. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 


publishp:d   v,y 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

711  BKCVDWAY,  N.  Y. 


LYON  &  HEALY, 

CHICAGO. 


J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[SUCcesSura  ll.    LEE  &  WaLKEB,) 
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JOHN      S  .       D  W  I  (i  II  T  ,       K  I>  I  T  O  R  . 


«S-TEUMS.— If  niiiilod  or  called  fur,  $2.00  per  annum  ; 
delivered  \\y  carriers   S2.50.     Payment  in  advance. 

Adverti«ementM  will  be  in«erl,e.l  at  the  following  rates  : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  centJ§. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

,r.  8.  SI'OONER,  PKIN'TKIt,  17  I'KOVINCE  ST. 


^Hv  crtisfrnputs . 


Musio   Bono 01. 

J^T    FIXTSFIELID,    J>^J^SS. 

The  pnhsciiber  announces  that  his  Music  School,  in 
connection  with  Maplewiwid  In-titnte  for  vonim  hidies,  in 
rittsfielrt.  will  open  on  Wedre.silay, Oct.  isih,  with  aboard 
of  Professors,  Te;H-hers  and  I,ec(urets  of  reco-jrnized 
ability  anil  repntatioii  The  i-ourseof  stiKly  ineludes  all 
branches  <,f  musical  theory,  history  and  practi.e.  Tcnns 
.noflerate.  Hpeci.-il  allentiou  pauI,  and  special  rates 
offered,  to  tliose  who  desire  to  beetune  teachers.  For  par- 
ticulars, circulars,  etc.,  .address  until  June  lOth, 

BKXJ.  C.  r-LODOETT,   Prin.ipal, 

Pittstlehl,  M:uss. 
After  this  time,  until  date  of  ojieninpc  of  the  school, 
916-6m  Kcv.  C.  U.  SpEAIt,  l»rm.  Maplewood  Inst. 


Europe 
1  others,  will  receive  a  limited 


MR.   .TOIIN  ORTII,  rec,  ntly  returned    from 
after  five  years   study  with  the   best  Masters 
Kullak,  l.rhent,  'lli-[,pe, 
luiniber  of  pnpds  or,  tin 

Mr.  Oith  Can  \te  seen  Mondays  and  Thursdays  a*. 
Huston  Cttnservatoly.  Address  ditto,  or  at  residence,  33 
AVarien  ,\venue.  905— 6m 


Mas.    FLOR,\     E.     BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  t'lirindler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  (782 — ly 

^  W.  FOSTER.  Conductor  ami  Voc-ilisl.  will  resume 
VT»  I.es,.ons  on  and  after  Oct.  9,  Ift;,^,  at  ti90  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  Si  lirown,  Uoston.  Call  Sat. 
urdaj  s  from  U  to  12  o'clock.  H'iA-l  y. 

G.    W.    DUDLEY, 

Teacher  of    Singing    and    Voice   Building. 

(Dr.  n.    R.   Strectci's   Method)   Room   Xo.    .3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Buildiiif;,  1.54  TienioiitSt. 

rrs'T] 

MRS.  JENNY  KEMPTON, 

VOCALIST   AND  TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Address,  care  of  flliver  Dirson  &  Co.         [7it» 


A  beautiful  Title  for  a  cliarminjr  Sabbath 
School  ISoiii;  book.  One  ctinnot  tmii  over  its 
leaves  without  being  iini»res>ed  with  the  taste 
and  taet  of  the  compiler,  whose  selection  of  the 
pretty  title  is  tjuite  in  unismi  with  thatof  unus- 
ually takiii;;  hyiiius  and  tunes. 

Compiled  by  K.  M.  McLvrosH.  A  portion  of 
the  music  w.as  prepared  by  the  able  hand  of  Dr. 
A.  Krooks  Kverett,  (lately  deceiised)  and  tlie 
poetry,  in  pait,  is  piovided  by  Mrs,  JI.  B.  ('. 
."shide,  in  part  by  Rev.  Jos,  II.  Martin,  and  the 
rest  by  writers  of  acknowledged  talent. 

Price  of  GOOD  NEWS,  'X,  cts. 

OI-I"VE.R    IDIXSOISr    .Sc    CO., 

BOSTON. 


New  EiiElaM  CouserTatory  of  Mnsic. 


$15. 


904-ly. 


pays  for  *^'7*  hours  instruction  with  the  ablest 
teachera.    Send  for  circulars. 

E.    TOflUEE, 

.Music  Hall,  Bcston. 


EMERSON'S 

Trice  $1.25  per  copy.     Per  Doz.  $12. 

TIk*  attention  of  conrhn'tors  :in(]  nicnibers  of 
^[usi<•:ll  S<K'ifti<s  is  (lirtTte*)  to  tliis  tiin*  hook. 
In  le.idinK  the  tith-s  hrlow,  yon  will  notieH  that 
most  of  the  flioruscs  make  here  their  fir.st  ap- 
pearance. All  are  selcct-ed  and  arranjied  hy  L. 
O.  Kmei.son.  wlio  bus  shown  his  usual  good  t;uit<; 
and  jud;,qncnt. 

Sacred. 

Miplity  Jphovali liflh'rn  ImlaTionntus Ilo^ftini 

Gnt\  of  I.siar'i lin-^sini  F.ltliiT  by  whusc  Alimphl  v 

<>  for  tlic  Wiii;:>*.  Mtwf^/s'n  IVnver ilan-'Ul 

(>  iu:(^riify  tlie  l^^nd . .  Curler  God's  nuircy  «n  tlitrm  th.it 

<iJ<»ri;i Farmer  fear  liiiii Carhr 

O  in-;ii>e  till?  Mijihiy  Como,  ye  blussed  Chil- 

Coil Kmfrinn  Urcu Kmersun 

The  day  is  p;u>t Euifrtion 

Secular. 

.■\\vnkc,  thoXiixht../)oriir<-«i  Blow.  Winior  "Wind.  •S'^vt'fJi* 

When  Kobiu  Redbreast.  The  Sea  hath  iLs  Teaiis. 

Simihard  Pin^uti 

Kair^'  Sons Zinmnnnan  Uainv  Dav Etntrsuu 

Ha»t  thnii  luft  lh,\  Mue  Briglitly  die  .Mtirnini:. 

course SuuthnrJ  Von  W'rhfr 

Gales  are  blowhic-  ■  h'tnerso/j  Hio  theo,  .**hallop. .  A'i'uk-en 

Crowned  with  the  Teiii-  SNeji  Well nrndlniry 

pehl Wrtii  Aiivil  Chorus. ."  TrvVHtnre^' 

Flowerets  clo^e  at  Kve...^^;  Star  of  di_sceiidin;;  Ni;;ht. 

Kveuiuy iiullivun  Etnerson 

1  l|e    Wl\ippooiSvill. 

Xew  School  Song  Book  by  W.  O.  Derkixs. 

Price  .")0  cts. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  the  coin]>ilcr  of  the  Oor.DKN 
Rom.N.  which  was  quite  a  success,  having  an 
extensive  stile.  Young  singeis  will  tiie  of  the 
best  books,  and  heie  is  a  good  new  one.  The 
Whippoorwill  litis  a  perfect  right  to  a  place  on 
the  title,  since  he  is  a  model  to  students  of  sing- 
ing. He  opens  his  mouth  wide,  breathes  easily, 
and  produces  wonderfully  resonant  tones;  all 
of  which  are  worthy  of  honorable  mention. 


The  SiM-TiTios. 

A   Collection  of  Music  for  the   use  of  Choirs, 

Conventions,  ."iiiiging. Schools,  etc.   By  !>. 

O.  Emkuson.    Price  per  doz.  $1;.'. 

For  a  single  copy,  .$1..J8. 

This  book,  when  examined  and  tested,  will 
furnish  its  own  reconinn  ndalion,  and  the  adnii- 
reis  of  Mr.  Kmkkson's  mu>ic,  (tiiid  lliey  are 
numbered  by  thoii-ands;,  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  work  planneil  and  compiled  by  his  own 
unaided  effort.  It  contains,  besides  the  usual 
Singing  School  course,  a  tine  collection  of  easy 
glees  or  four  ]rai  t  songs  tor  the  practice  of  clas- 
ses, a  great  variety  of  new  Metrical  Tunes,  and 
a  large  number  ol  new  Anthems.  Motets,  Sen- 
tences and  Chants.  With  the  e-xcejilion  of  a 
dozen  jiages,  tilled  with  the  indispeiisaiile  "  con- 
gregational tunes,"  the  whole  woik  is  Iresh  and 
new  iu  chaiacter. 

rrr>Li,SHt:D  bv 

OLIVE.-Pi    IDITSOISr    &:    CO.!  _ 
BOSTON. 


|lnr  pusic  for  §mg. 


V  0  0  A  L  . 

Song  of  the  Forge.     D'j.  4.  d  to  d.     (Ba.ss 

StalV.)  Fillnn.  30 

De.ar  Home  of  my  Childhood.     D.  ."J.  d  to  F. 

AbL  ,30 
Little  Bud  of  Loveliness.     Song  and  Cho. 

C.  .i.  c  to  F.  Dankx.  ?,0 

One  sweet  sunny  Face.    .Song  and  Cho.     G. 

:!.  <l  U)  F.  Daiika.  3.') 

tie  would  not  say  "good-night."    Song  and 

Cho.     C,  ;{.  d  to  F.  I'ralL  30 

.lust  where  the  Brook  winds.     F.  3.  c  to  F. 

Ahl.  30 
Il.alf  Confessions.     '  I  w  ill  not  tell,  but  you 

may  gue,-;,s."     F.   ">.  d  to  b.      SInrmeck.  40 
Sjieed  the  Plow.      Song  of  the  Grangers. 

.Song  and  Chorus,     (i.  2,  d  to  F,    Mnton.  30 
Roll  .\long!       Ctimpaign  Song.      With  fine 

lilhogniph  title  page.     (i.    2.    b  to  C.     40 
Heart  for  Heart,     (i.  :i.  d  to  F.  /Mats.  3l) 

Bells,  oh:  Changing  Bells.     Ei.  3.  d  to  F. 

Sinitrt.  40 
The  Heart.     (II  ctioi-c).     Vocal  Duet.     I),  .">. 

to  ;i.  IldikensdUiier.  40 

Sweet,  sweeter,  sweetest.     WiUtz  .Song.     H/j. 

4.  F  to  a.  C.  II.  Smilh.  30 

Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

E().    3.     K  to  3.  licntlaj.  40 

InHtruuiontal. 

Gov.  Rutherford  B.  Il.ayes'  Grand  M.irch. 

With  Portrait,     E."  2.  Mack.  40 

Forest  Scenes.     (ComplettO-         Sclnimann.  1.50 
Susinetttv  Wtilt^.         F.     2.  Slicpliird.  30 

l,a  Creole  (;alop.  D.     Z.  Aronson.  H) 

Fun  in  a  Fog.     Gtdop  Brillante.     F.    .1. 

Kniijht.  35 
.Merry  Thought.      Capricietto.     E'<.      4. 

Julfsde  !<it:rai.  .50 
Minnie  Wtdtzes.  .3.  MUh  Draper.  00 

One  Hundied  Years  ago.     Reverie.     C.  4. 

Mack.  40 
Petite  Marie.     (Little  Bride)  Waltzes.     3. 

Aronxon.  60 
Song  of  Spring.     Love  .Song.     A.     3. 

■Junr/inann.  35 
Second  Rhapsodic  Hongioise.     4  liancLs.     (5. 

Liszt.  1.50 
La  Boulangere  a  des  Ecus.  Landers.     ;!. 

Arnii.ian,.  40 
Soinids  of  Peace.    Mtiich.  (Friedonskhinge). 

C.     3.  Cart  Fau.'it.  .30 

Press  Club  .March.     C  and  F.     3.         Malary.  ,35 
Ilattie  Galoi>.     Y.h.     3.  H 7(;/u)i'(i.  40 

Rose  of  Castile.     Piano  Arrangements  by 

J.  a.  lini'iht. 
Beauties  of  "  Amy  Cassonet."     3.         'Irynn.  75 
Cradle  Song.     (Berceuse).    4  hand.s.     G.  3. 

Siclwl.  35 
BuoLa. 
GOOD    NEWS.        Sabbath  School  Song  Book, 
by  R.  M.  MrlxTosii.     Price  35  cts  in 
boards.     30  cts  paper. 
This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Snnilaj-  School 
singeis,  and  its  contributors  have  evidently" exerted 
their  Lest  talent. 

UNISON  MASS  IX  F.  By  Theodoke  vox 
LA  IIachk.  Price  $1..")0. 
Tliis  "celebrated"  mass  unites  siitiidicitv  with 
preat  variety.  One  pers<.n  or  a  huudred  can  s'int;  jt. 
Kiihcr  Soprano.  Alto,  Tenor  or  liass  can  j-ing  it 
tluou;;h.  IJui  it's  In-st  ellect,  uf  course,  is  with  after- 
iiating  pans  and  churus. 


Music  nv  M.\il..— Music  la  pent  by  mail,  the  expense 
bt'tTiy;  one  cent  lor  every  ouncf,  or  Iractiun  thmof 
abtajt  two  ci-iits  Jnr  an  uidiniiry  piece  of  miisie.  P(-rHf,nJ 
at  a  diwtancf  wiii  tind  the  conveyance  a  i»avinp  of  time  and 
cxpen-i- ill  ubiainingHUpplica.  Books  can  alao  be  aeot  at 
Juublu  thc^f  rati.a. 


DWIGIIT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

nerkrr  Brotlur*'  dlranal,  Square,  and 
li|iri^lic  PlaiiOM  art"  tho  bi-st  iiKHIe  iti  llie  otamny 
Tliey  cake  the  leail  <if  all  first-class  instruments,  bemi; 
unrivalled  iu  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism iuevei7  detail. 

Hviiil  for  Illn-tlrat<-tl  CataI»K:ue. 


900-ly 


PEICE3    EEASONABLE. 


J.  M.  ARMSTRONG, 
MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

Sheet  Music.  Music  Book.  Music  for  Penodicala, 
Icaflcls,  Music  Titles,  Etc. 

N.  E.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  Fifth  Streets, 
I>IIII„\)>KI.I>IIIA. 


8'J8-ly 


OF.   E.  D^ITSOH  t%  Co., 

SUCCES.SORS  TO 

922    CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 

The  Encore- 

Mtisic  teachers  whose  .specialty  is  the  teaching 
of  hinginf;  Classes,  antl  who  have  not  chaige  ot 
choirs,  have  expie.ssed  a  pieference  for  hooks 
cont.ainiiiR  an  Instinctive  Course,  witli  abund- 
ance of  Kxercises,  simple  Songs  iu  one,  two, 
three  or  four  parts.  Glees,  etc.,  and  a  little  Sacied 
Music.  In  short,  they  wish  and  need  just  what 
is  to  be  used  in  Singing  School,  and  make  no 
direct  preparation  for  singing  in  cliurch. 

For  the  accommodation  of  such  teachers, 
DiTSON  &  Co.  have  successively  issued  Mi. 
Emerson's  "SiNfiiNG  School,"  and  the  "Song 
Monarch,"  and  now  provide,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, "TUE  ENCOKE,"  compiled  by  L.  O. 
Emkrson.  It  will  be  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
above  named  books,  and  will  be  widely  used. 
Trice  to  be  75  cts.  per  copy. 


It  is  better  to  sing  than  fight,  and  to  politic- 
ians we  lecommend  the  following,  containing 
good  music  and  wide  awake  woids. 

Got.  Rntlierforfl  B,  Hayes'  Graiifl  Marcli. 

By  E.  Mack.     Piice4(icts.     With  a  fine  Portrait 
of  the  Republican  candidate. 

Tilflen  &  Heiiilricks'  Graiicl  Marcli. 

By  E.  Mack.     Price  40  cts.     With  tine  portraits 

of  the  Democratic  candidates. 

Mr.  Mack  has  been  quite  impartial,  providing 

good  m.archiiig  music  tor  l>oth  parties,  and  one 

or  the  other  may  march  to  victoi  y  by  its  strains. 


Roll  AloM !      Roll  Along 


(40  cts).  A  bi  ight  ditty  for  the  Hcpublicans, 
being  a  .Song  and  Chorus  ti>  a  familiar  melody. 
Elaborate  lithograi>h  title,  witli  the  symbolical 
"load  of  Hay-es"  "rolling along"  theNational 
Koad. 


PARIS,  1867,    VIENNA,  1873. 
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SANTIAGO,  1875. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co. 

Beg  to  announce  that  .at  the  recent  World's  Ex- 
hibitio-is  at  Sanli.ago.  Chili,  they  were  again 
aw.arded  the  first  medal  for  best  Cabinet  or  Par- 
lor Organs. 

EASY    PAYMENTS. 

Organs  sold  for  cash  ;  or  for  monthly  or  quar- 
teily  i)ayments;  or  rented  until  rent  pays  for 
the  organ. 

CATALOGUES 

and  Circulars,  with  full  particulars  free.  Address 
MASON  it  IIAMMN  ORGAN  CO.,  l.-.4Tremont 
Street,  BOSTON ;  2.5  Union  Square.NEW  YORK; 
or  80  and  82  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO. 


I 


For  Centennial  uses,  Ditson  &  Co.   provide  a 
great  variety  of  music,  vocal  and  instiiimental. 
The  book  especially  adapted  to  the  year  is 

CENTENNIAL  COLLECTION 

OP 

All  the  prominent  National  Souks,  in  an  elpp'^nt  rollec- 
tion,  WfU  harnionizt'd,  and  with  i)iano  {or  <^>rg;ui)  acconi- 
l>animent-  E%«?ry  American  neeils  a  eojjy  of  gueh  a  h(M>k 
as  this,  and  the  b'on^s  are  the  best  uf  all'songa  for  use  in 
this  Centennial  year. 

Contents  : 


Kfller's  American  Tlymn. 
Hail  Oolnmbia. 
8tar  Sjiantileil  Banner. 
Our  Flap;  in  there. 
Red,  White  and  Blue. 
Yankee  Doodle. 
To  thee.  O  Country. 
C«lnmbia  the  Oeni. 
Watch  on  the  Khine. 
Fatherland.  [German.] 
Wearing  of  the  Greeu. 
8t.  Patrick's  I>ay. 
Russian  National  Hymn. 


God  save  the  Queen. 
Ki.de  ibittania. 
Roast  Beef  of  Old  Enpland. 
Men  of  Harlech.  [Welch]. 
Partant  ]n>nr  Syria. 
Marseilles  Hymn. 
Giribaldi  Hymn. 
Kinp  <  >scar.'  [Swedish.] 
famidieirHare  Comin'. 
Bruce'.H  Addres^s. 
Kin<:ChiiHtian.  IDanish]. 
Spanish  National  Hymn. 
Austrian         *•  •* 


Price  in  i:iotb,  75  cts  ;  Boards,  50  cts;  Paper,  40  cts. 

In  Sheet  Music  tlicy  offer: 

centennTal  hymn 

as  sung  at  the  OptU'ng  Ceremonies  in  Phil.adel- 
phia.  AV^ordsby  Wliittier.  Music  by  J.  K.  Paine. 
In  4  parts,  for  Mixed  Voices.  Piice  in  Sheet 
Music  tbrm,  30  cts.  (In  Octavo  form  for  Chorus- 
es, 10  cts).  No  celebration  this  year  will  be  com- 
plete without  the  singing  of  this  magniticent 
Hymn. 

Centennial.  Machinery,  Horticultural,  Memo- 
rial, and  Ar-'ricubural  IVJarchcs,  each  iM  cts; 
Washington's  0'^'  Ho  cts)  and  fi^xr  (i\0  cts) 
(VJaichts,  M'U'tha  W-'shington's  W'>'tz  (T.t  cts; 
and  Marcli,  (SO  cts).  Grand  March,  by  Down- 
ing. {60  cts).  C-'i'tennial  VV'^ltzes  by  Flict'C  (~tf> 
cts),  and  Qiobe's  M^dly  of  National  A'l'S  (75 
cts);  .all  have  ^pUndid  Illustrated  Titlts !  and 
the  best  of  music. 

Mailed,  post-free,  for  aliove  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


The  X  Piaro  Taboret, 


Pati;ntei>  Apkil  4ih,  1*571. 

Mamifactured  by  L,  Pcstawka  &  Co. 

Factory  at  Osborn's  Planing  Mill,  State  St., 
Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

For  Sale  by  all  First-MaNH  IMaauforle  and  FarDitore 
Dealers 

*'  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  e\'er  offered  to  tlie 
public.  STKINWAT  &  S()N.S,  N>w  York." 

"  Mr.  Popta-v\-ka's  Adjustnble  Taboret  iw  a  lottg  felt  want 
Siipplii'd.     We  coiiyitier  it  ihn  best  of  the  kind. 

898-ly  O.  DITSON  &  CO  ,  Boston,  Mass."' 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

€HASe  IL  DlTSOK  c%  €q. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  ic  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

AJCD  i»EALf:RS  i:n 

Sleet  Mm,  Icslc  Mh, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  k  Co. 

E  D  W.    S  C  H  U  B  E  R  T  II     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUAKE, 

HEW   YOIiK.  [795 

LYON     &     II  E  A  L  Y  , 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail   Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  af 
net  Boston  Prices. 

Ji:^=ln  addition  to  the  pubhcations  ot  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  to.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
i.;i  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Music.  [794 — 3m 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

Price  in  Boards.  $2.50.    In  Clotli,  $3.00. 
Cloth,  Fine  Gill  f»r  PresentR,  $4.00. 

The  latest  book  of  Ditson  *  Co's  Home  Mrsi- 
CAL  LiBKAK  Y,  and  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  other.  A  large  number  of  extra  good 
songs  have,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  come 
into  popular  notice  and  appioval.  The  best  of 
these,  with  a  half  dozen  of  classics,  (omitted  in 
other  books)  form  this  first-class  col  ection. 

There  are  about  75  songs.  Pages  lull  sheet 
music  size. 


s  |0uriiai  d  Uliisir, 


Whole  N"o.  922. 
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The  Musical  Water-Pest.  —  Offenbach,   etc. 

[From  tlip  nerman  of  A.  W.  AMliRos,] 
(Concliuied  from  r.ice  274.) 

Tlip  (rnpliies  of  Miltindcg  would  not  nllow 
TlieiuHtooles  to  sli>pp;  ami  :iftiT  O.iTcnb.ich''^ 
Vienna  triumplis,  tliero  was  fouml  a  man,  wlm 
with  valiant  pride  exclaimed:  "  anrh?  in,  etc. 
That  man  was  .lohann  Strauss  the  yonnirer. 

Great  was  the  jnhilation  when  Johann 
Strauss,  Ions  known  to  the  world,  like  his  fa 
ther,  the  senior  .lohann,  and  most  favorahlv. 
as  the  composer  of  irv^CfU\\  dance  mnsic. 
stepped  forth  with  his  opera  "Indigo."  A 
second  Offenbach!  Onr  Paris  on  the  "licanti 
fill  hhie  Dannlie  "  could  now  offer  in  return  to 
the  Vienna  on  the  Seine  its  own  native  OlTen 
bach,  and  offset  the  operettas  of  the  Bouffei 
Pariaiennes  with  an  operetta  on  home  j;roiiml 
In  fact,  tlie  tumult  of  joy  and  exultation  re 
minded  one  of  the  moment  after  the  battle  of 
Aspern,  which  gave  proof  that  the  till  thep 
unconquered  Empcroi  of  the  French  couM  af 
ter  all  be  beaten.  The  right  tone  was  indeerl 
hit  well  enough,  botli  in  the  book  and  in  th< 
score.  As  OITenbtich's  libretti  sneer  at  all  that 
is  possible,  the  antique,  the  romantic,  etc..  so 
here  a  universally  known  storv,  out  of  tin 
Arabian  Nights,  was  set  upon  its  head;  and. 
if  the  music  might  have  been  more  enjoyalile 
with  dancing  feet  than  with  listening  ears,  yel 
the  dance  melodies  were  altogether  cliartning. 
and  almost  warranted  the  hope  of  seeing  a  ne« 
gmre  of  opera  bloom  forth,  namely,  the  Dance 
Opera, — a  sort  of  coinpanion-piece  to  Heine'.'- 
"Dance  Poem."  ]{eally  it  would  not  look- 
bad  if,  in  a  re-modelled  Iphifjniiiu  King  Thoa-- 
were  to  express  his  anger  in  tlie  rliylhms  of  a 
waltz,  anil  tin'  Furies  sing  a  polka  to  Orestes. 

The  success  of  "Indigo"  might  have  set 
ncrr  Johanu  Strauss's  mind  at  rest  al)out  his 
immortality  as  an  opera  composer;  but  the 
Offenl)ach  ian  flowery  path  along  an  alley  of 
laurel  trees,  once  entered,  l.iy  before  him  too 
enticing.  Wliere  it  Imds — we  did  not  for  the 
time  concern  ourselves.  But  if  the  world  onic 
had  its  seven  wonders,  and  Greece  its  seven 
wise  men,  yet,  after  all,  the  present  has  but  one 
Offenbach,  and  with  this  one  can  be  as  well 
contented  as  the  earth  and  the  other  planets 
with  one  sun.  Ollenbach,  moreover,  has  one 
quality,  which  no  man  will  ileny  him,  — he  has 
esprit  Take  that  away,  wilh  the  French 
piquant  humor  of  his  melodies— at  least  the 
best  among  them— and  what  is  left?  Sheer 
frivolity,  that  empty  musical  jingle  which,  af- 
ter one  has  listened  to  a  composition  of  this 
stamp  for  tliree  hours  and  a  half  (in  flat  con- 
tradiction of  the  diminutive  "operetta),  leaves 
behind  it  such  a  feeling  in  tlie  head  and  nerves, 
as  if  one  liad  lieen  travelling  so  many  hours  on 
runners,  and  could  not  get  rid  of  the  jingle  of 
the  sleigh-bells. 

Whoever,  therefore,  would  be  Offenbach  the 
Second,   or  the  Third,  had  best  consider  be- 


forehand whether  he  run  be  tliat.  Strauss 
seems  to  be  clear  in  his  own  mind  about  this 
previous  question ; — he  has  brought  us  a  new 
Operetta:  "The  Carnival  in  Rome."  The 
theatre  bill  already  displaydl  for  us  as  it  were 
the  riches  of  the  world  and  the  glories  thereof; 
"The  di'corations  all  composeil  and  painteil 
bv  llerr  A.  Bri'dow.  dceoriitor  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Court  Theatre  .at  St.  Pelersbiirg  and 
Moscow,  with  the  assistance  of  TIerr  L.  (Jriin- 
'eld.  decorator  of  this  sla'je.  The  new  cos- 
^unies,  partly  after  tlu'  desiirns  of  Ilern'U  F. 
I^r.'uiceschini  and  .\lfred  Schreiber,  preptired 
by  ni)per-wardrobi'-kee|ier  Ilcrr  Eberius  and 
by  Costumer  Mr.  Chalain,  in  Paris,  executed 
'u  cartoons  by  Charles  Ilallf',  in  Paris.  The 
living  flowers  CFlnirn  rniimrrn)  after  the  design 
of  ITerr  Kberius.  from  the  tlower  m;\niifactory 
of  Ilerr  S<-htesinger.  The  velocipede  chariots 
ind  velociperles  from  the  iron  foundry  of  Ib-rr 
'varl  I/cnz.  The  occasional  dances  arranged 
by  the  ballet-mistress  Fran  Thercse  Kilany." 
Then  followed  a  list  of  the  persons,  IT  of  the 
male  sex  and  18  of  the  female:  and  for  a  good 
eniling:  "Shepherds,  sl.e|)herdesses.  lads  and 
lasses,  children,  canonesses,  models,  grisettes. 
o.-iinters,  papal  zouaves,  Roman  gensdarmes, 
ibbes,  iiumks,  water-carriers,  flower-girls,  ice- 
dealers,  liawkers,  beggars,  .sailors,  .servants, 
butlers.  Roman  peasants."  It  makes  one  gid- 
dy'. —  Ci  Kiiii  tiitti:  f  cnmc.  In  raVe  iVi.  Giomifnt.^ 
as  Man/.oni's  Doctor  A/.ecca  (Jarbugti  would 
-ay. 

Adol|ih  ^riiller.  the  once  much  ]>r:iised  ]ioet 
of  "  Die  Srhuld,"  defined  Opera  as  a  "  jumble 
of  .\rt  and  nonsense."  This  delinition  suits 
the  <jf))re  of  the  moilern  so-called  Operetta  per- 
fect'.y;  only  one  must  leave  out  ".\rt,"  ami 
put  in  its  place  some  other  kind  of  wonl,  such 
as  frivolity,  obscenity,  scandai,  or  the  like. 
Such  works  as  "  Z,.?  Timlnh-  </'  Ar<ifi,f,'^  or 
^'  Ahi'-hinl  rt  7/(Ay;V,"  are  certainly  in  shamcdess 
impudence  the  last  extreme  that  has  been  seen 
upon  the  stage  since  the  "  Culimlni"  of  Bib- 
birno.  It  is  time  at  last  for  a  very  serious 
wiu-il,  and  truly  we  shall  not  lack  tlie  courage 
to  speak  that  word  where  it  is  needed. 

And  so  we  confess,  that  we  came  away  from 
the  Carniralin  7?') me  with  a  sort  of  moral  and 
:vsthetic  sea-sickness.  The  charming  piece  by 
Sardou,  which  Ilerr  .loseiih  Brauu  took  for  the 
groundwork  of  Ins  libietto.  without  deeming 
it  worth  the  while  to  name  its  source  bv  even 
a  syllable,  brings  into  tlie  action  what  residuum 
of  sense  and  of  consistency  are  left  after  this 
re-working  up;  all  that  is  added,  and  th.it 
makes  the  "piquant  spice,'  is  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  demand  of  us  the  serious  resolution,  while 
we  write,  to  express  ourselves  as  moderately  as 
possible  about  it.  The  unblushing  openness, 
the  faun-like  laughing  naivete,  with  wdiich  the 
adulterous  connection  between  the  young 
painter  Arthur  and  the  Countess  Falconi,  is 
here  treated  as  something  perfectly  natural, — 
a  matter-of-course, — something  that  can  not  be 


otherwise,  can  not  but  disturb  the  composure 
of  everyone  who  has  any  shame  or  .shyness  left 
from  the  old  times  of  "darkness"  and  of 
"s])iritual  bondage." 

The  Countess  might  have  also  formed  a  lin- 
*>H  witli  till'  silly  coxcomb  Beiiveniiti,  in  the 
first  act,  had  ni.t  the  Count  woke  up  at  jii^t 
the  right  time  in  tlie  railroad  carriage.  The 
Cmint,  whose  family  arms  are  a  pair  of  antlers 
on  a  gold,  or  blue,  or  red  field,  steps  forth  with 
this  escutcheon  plastically  chased  in  silver  on 
liis  ca]).  like  .\cta'on  after  the  transformation! 
In  Ronae  Madame  Cniinfess  is  ])ut  into  a  nun- 
nery, as  a  security  for  ln-r  virtue.  The  theatre 
bill,  indeed,  alludes  to  such  :iu  institiitiiui, 
and  the  nuns  appear  in  an  uuheard-of  red  dress 

of  their  order,  like  boiled  lobsters but  no 

man  can  for  a  moment  be  deceived  as  to  what 
ii  meant.  The  "nunnery"  has  aC.aimcin  (!!) 
for  porter —cf  course  a  hideous  caricature  of  a 
niimk.  Xear  the  cloister  is  an  nxti-riji,  where 
the  "  (Jerman  painters"  with  their  "models" 
hold  uiiroarious  orgy.  If  scenes  of  this  stamp 
are  to  be  described,  it  may  be  done  as  Ilogaith 
has  done  it  on  one  of  the  (lages  of  "The 
Kake's  Progress."  Tlie  friend  of  Art,  who 
possesses  Tfogartirs  engravings,  can  lock  them 
up  from  his  daus'iters  and  half-grown  sons. 
Hut  to  see  a  wild  bacchanalian  tuuiult,  from 
which  the  Graces  have  (led  away  with  scorn, 
and  where  only  the  Ma'iiads  :ire  left,  repn'- 
scnti'd  in  glaring  gaslii.'ht  on  the  open  stage, 
while  from  all  sides  of  the  auditorium  maiden 
faces  look  toward  the  sl.age;  to  see  it,  too,  all 
treati'd  as  a  harniles.s  amusement  by  the  gen- 
tleman who  wrote  the  text, — that  i.s  indeed 
rather  .strong. 

Such  are  not  at  all  the  manners  or  the  mor- 
als of  the  painters  and  the  models  in  Rome; 
and  Rome,  altogrther.  as  it  is  hrre  portrayed, 
is  imly  a  monster  offspring  of  a  diseased  fancy, 
i'l  which  every  feature  of  truth  is  wanting. 
Witli  the  young  (Jcruian  painters  in  Rome, 
ii]ion  whom  tlie  eteni.al  city  is  wont  to  exer- 
cise, almost  without  excejition,  a  grand,  up- 
lifting, morally  strengthening  and  purifying 
influence,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  associate; 
]iroflig.ates,  siudi  as  are  here  presented  to 
us,  one  will  hardly  ever  find  among  them. 
.\nd  so  far  as  the  female  models  arc  concerned, 
the  strictest  morality  is.  so  to  say,  a  point  of 
honor  with  these  mostly  poor,  and  also  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  brave  and  blameless 
girls  in  Rome.  They  give  every  year,  in  a  hall 
at  the  fountain  of  Trevi,  a  ball,  where  reign 
propriety,  morality,  and  that  peculiar  native 
grace  of  children  of  the  South.  At  all  events 
it  is  not  the  Rome  of  artists  that  we  see  in  this 
new  Operetta. 

The  decoration  in  the  Vienna  jierformance, 
with  the  dome  on  the  left  floating  in  the  clouds 
(a  piece  of  painting  for  which  the  "Imperial 
Russian  Decorateur  "  did  not  require  a  great 
deal  of  imagination)  represented  the  "Tdberian 
Basilica:"  so,  liy  a  strange  and  curious  acci- 
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(lint,  tlif  orj^y  was  ci'lebratoil  on  tlic  very  spot 
where,  in  reality,  tlie  nolile  German  painter 
Overbeck  liail  his  sliulio.  By  the  side  of  tlie 
osteriii,  however,  is  tlie  nun  ehiister,  tlio  staf^e 
l>ein;j;  divided;  while  on  tlie  left  the  painters, 
with  their  fjirls,  are  shouting  their  "  ,/».(7(//('S  " 
and  Iriil.-lu-lii.t,  the  nuns  in  procession,  bleating 
something  intended  tosonnd  "pious,"  file  into 
the  cloister  church.  Hut  so  soon  as  they  hear 
the  jubilation  and  the  dance  music,  they,  too, 
begin  to  dance,  and  fall  into  a  wild  can- 
can   ! 

If  Carl  Borromeo,  Thomas  it  Kempis,  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  and  Fenelon  were  to  come  back 
to-dav,  it  would  not  at  all  surprise  us,  as 
things  stand,  to  meet  them  next  week  in  the 
best  comic  journal,  caricatured  >"ith  distorted 
monkey  faces;  but  c// ncan-i/.ing  nuns  have  in- 
deed sowewhat  astonished  us.  We  take  the 
liberty  to  earnestly  invite  the  poet's  attention 
to  the  Rag'wnamenti  capricciosi  of  Pietro  Areti- 
no.  The  monstrosities  of  the  cloister-scenes, 
which  he  will  find  there,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  actual  life;  they  belong  only  to  the  bes- 
tial fancy  of  Aretino; — but  perhaps  much  of 
it,  draped,  if  need  be,  with  an  apparent  and 
transparent  mantle  of  decency,  and  executed 
by  the  Ballet  in  a  good  arrangement,  would 
appear  not  badly.  Since  we  have  had  the  ex- 
perience in  Vienna  of  seeing  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  carried  at  the  head  of  a  mock 
procession,  on  All  Fool's  day,  we  look  with 
composure  upon  anything  and  everything. 
And  we  may  almost  thank  Heaven  for  it;  for 
when  it  has  reached  the  uttermost  extremity, 
there  will  and  must  come  the  reaction, — all 
things  have  their  limits,  even  patience. 

IIow  the  action  goes  on ;  how  Arthur  climbs 
over  the  dividing  wall,  from  the  osteria  into 
the  cloister,  to  a  rendezvous  with  the  Countess 
Falconi,  and  what  further  passes;  how  the 
Capuchin  bursts  in  with  a  lantern  and  a  big 
stick  in  his  hand,  and  so  on — all  this  one  may 
see  for  himself,  if  he  desire  it;  we  have  no  wish 
to  follow  the  libretto  any  further. 

About  the  score  of  Ilerr  Strauss  we  will  be 
short.  That  one  who  has  for  years  conducted  an 
excellent  dance  orchestra,  and  has  provided  it 
with  distinguished  dance  compositions,  should 
have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  orchestral 
instruments,  their  mixture  and  effect,  is  un- 
derstood of  course  .  The  make  of  the  opera, 
too,  in  the  orchestral  part,  is  fitted  together 
with  a  sure  hand,  and  the  voice-parts  are  well 
and  effectively  treated,  even  to  the  extremely 
curious  bravura  aria  of  the  Countess  in  the 
cloister  court.  Occasionally  there  emerges  a 
piquant  polka  motive,  which  certainly  would 
please  us  greatly  in  the  ball-room.  The  Polka 
plays  a  great  part  through  the  whole;  down 
to  the  drinking  song  of  Arthur,  we  heard  this 
graceful  dance  at  least  13  or  113  times.  Inter- 
spersed are  waltzes,  landler,  etc.,  among  them 
a  very  pretty  beginning,  which  really  rings  in 
one's  head  after  the  opera,  but  soon,  very  soon 
tlie  darling  polka,  or  something  like  it,  hops 
into  the  midst  of  it;  the  composer  is  like  a 
canary  bird,  who  begins  the  little  pieces  that 
have  been  taught  him,  but  before  you  know  it, 
relapses  into  his  native  wood  song.  Much, 
like  the  close  of  the  first  act,  comes  on  with 
all  the  pretention  of  a  grand  opera,  with  mas- 
sive effects,  etc.       Ilcrr  Strauss  had  celebrated 


a  great  triumph,  and  carried  a  rich  harvest  of 
laurels  home  with  him.  Sliovld  a  new  Gluck, 
Mozart  or  Rossini  appear,  we  earnestly  bi'g  he 
may  be  jielted  with  rotten  ai)ples,  so  that  there 
may  be  .some  distinction. 

If  we  have  any  longing  expectation  for  the 
promised  tlieatre  of  "  Comic  Opera  "  in  Vienna, 
it  is  because  we  hope  that  it  will  purify  the 
polluted  scene  of  the  Muse  of  Musical  Comedy, 
anil  will  teach  us  once  more  to  find  ])leasure 
in  refinement,  spirit,  wit,  true  comedy;  not 
in  frivolities,  tomfoolery  and  showy  spectacle, 
— in  really  beautiful  and  graceful  melody, — 
not  in  dance-jingle,  for  hours  long, — in  short, 
in  real  works  of  Art.  Heavens!  what  compar- 
atively idyllic  times  were  those,  full  of  para- 
disaical innocence,  when  Fra  Z*/(nwfci  was  found 
"questionable,"  on  account  of  the  very  harm- 
less evening  toilet  of  Zerlina,  and  when  some 
people  took  oflence  at  the  Domino  Noir,  which 
in  our  day  would  rather  seem  to  be  a  piece  for 
English  young  ladies'  boarding-schools.  May 
the  leaders  of  the  future  new  enterprise  be 
mindful  of  the  rich  literature  which  stands  at 
their  service;  and  may  new  talents  tread  upon 
a  field  where  many  and  genuine  laurels  may  be 
gathered !  Yes,  may  heaven  grant  us  a  new- 
itinerant  ballad-singer  {BiinkeUanger)  like 
Wenzel  Sliiller,  whose  popular  music — a  genu- 
ine product  of  the  merry,  hearty  old  Vienna — 
was  sound  to  the  core ;  whose  tunes,  in  good 
part,  live  on  as  people's  melodies,  and  to  whom 
Riehl  has  raised  a  monument  well  merited. 
But  away  with  the  corrupt  and  prurient  Paris- 
ian over-fineness! 

This  newest  operetta  paints  us  the  sacred 
and  the  secular  Rome  with  such  astounding 
fidelity  and  truth,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  we 
are  reminded  of  one  notal)ility  of  Rome,  to 
which  we  wish  the  whole  genus  of  the  so- 
called  "modern  operettas"  might  be  con- 
signed ;  it  is  the — cloaca  maxima. 

Vienna,  it  is  said,  is  soon  to  have  a  theatre 
for  comic-opera  exclusively.  We  fear,  we 
fear,  it  will  be  only  one  Offenbach-theatre 
more.  One  cannot  exclaim,  like  the  Crusaders 
of  old:  "Deus  le  volt,"  but  he  can  say: 
"Populus  le  volt."  The  Muse  of  the  comic 
opera  has  rich  treasures  in  store,  the  thing  is 
only  to  bring  them  out.  They  have  recently 
gone  back  in  Paris  to  Pergolese's  Serca  Padro- 
nii,  in  Florence  to  Cimarosa!  We  apprehend, 
a  public,  nourished  on  the  pure  milk  of  Offen- 
bach operettas,  will  find  all  else  distasteful. 
Besides,  our  singers,  who  every  evening  must 
outscream  the  brazen  masses  of  the  most  mod- 
ern orchestra,  have  as  good  as  unlearned  how- 
to  iiing;  w-hether  they  ever  could  act,  is  a  ques- 
tion. To  comic  opera,  in  the  true  sense,  both 
arts  belong.  When  we  have  once  got  so  far  that 
levies  en  masse  of  half-naked  figurantes  can 
compensate  us  for  all  else, — for  singing  and 
acting,  for  wit,  art,  beauty,— then  we  may 
fondly  bury  the  better  Art-work,  and  inscribe 
hicjacit  on  its  grave.  Hemmed  in  between  the 
giant  hosiiitality  of  our  modern  giant  operas, 
which  w-ith  gigantic  means  labor  for  gigantic 
effects,  and  the  platitudes,  the  childish  frivol- 
ities of  the  Opera  Bouffe,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the 
public,  in  the  eud,  should  lose  all  jud"-ment, 
all  artistic  taste, — should  yawn  over  Mozart, 
fall  asleep  over  Gluck,  and  even  discover  a  fine 
cue  upon  the  head  of  its  once  deified  Rossini. 


On  the  Treatment  of  Bach's  Organ  Music. 

The  followin;;  ia  the  ti-xt  of  the  jiaper  read  nt  a 
meeting;  of  the  London  College  of  Orjjaiiisls,  July 
."itli.  by  Mr.  .lames  Iliggs,  Mas,  Bac,  Oxon :  — 

One  of  the  ehief  features  of  Bach's  music  gener- 
ally, anil  of  Iii-^  organ  nuisie  especially,  is  its  con 
triipinital  ehio-aeter.  To  most  of  tlio«e  present  the 
i-xpreHHion  eontrapuntid  will,  of  course,  need  no  ex- 
phination,  hut  I  may  perliap-i  be  permitted  to  sav  in 
prt^siriLT,  that  the  term  is  apiilied  to  the  eomliination 
of  melodies,  siieh  as  by  their  ineideiitjd  intersection, 
proilnee  harmony.  Harmony,  mere  harmony.  t:ikes 
cotrnizance  ot  the  suecesMion  of  inilivitlnal  chords  ; 
eoiinter[ioinl  of  the  eonstruetion  of  melodies  de- 
siirned  to  eomtnne  together.  In  a  word,  to  borrow 
the  idea  of  Mr.  Hullah,  counterpoint  is  horizontal 
music,  harmony  is  perpendicular  ;  counterpoint  is 
constructed  in  layers,  harmonv  on  colunini. 

Contrapuntal  music  seldom  or  never  commends 
itself  to  the  taste  of  the  uninitiated  or  mugii-allv  in- 
exper-ienceil,  at  the  first  hearinif.  There  are  miiny 
reasons  that  help  to  explain  this;  1  will  mention 
hut  two.  Firjtiy,  the  ear  is  eiid)arrassed  by  the 
very  richness  of  the  melodic  feast  presented  to  it; 
and,  secondlv.  the  (ihrasinix.  which  in  ordinary  mu- 
sic is  generally  coincident  in  all  tlie  parts,  is  oth- 
erwise in  contr:i[mntal  music  ;  the  clo^e  of  a  phrase 
in  one  part,  will  here  most  often  fail  in  the  middle 
of  a  phrase  in  some  otiier  part,  and  the  hearer  loses 
interest  when  he  fails  to  follow  parts  tliHt  overlap 
and  entani^^le  one  with  another.  Ttie  fault  is  in  the 
hearer,  not  in  the  music.  It  will  he  readily  admit- 
ted that  if  some  cuUni-e  and  power  of  analysis  is 
heljifid  to  the  mere  hearer,  such  qualifieation.  hut 
in  afar  hieher  decrree.  becomes  ah<;oliitely  necessary 
to  all  wiio  would  essay  the  performance  of  the 
hicrher  class  of  eontrapunt.-d  music. 

The  fuH-iie  is  the  central  form  of  all  Baeli's  organ 
music,  and  is  indeed  tlie  true  foundation  of  the  art 
of  oriran  playing.  We  shall  find  that  if  the  mani- 
fold ditHeulties  of  this  class  of  conipositiim  be  van- 
quished. Bach's  preludes  and  ch'iral-prehides.  his 
trios  and  concertos  (all  written  more  or  less  in  fu2:al 
counterpoint)  will  offer  little  iH(Iicult\-  to  the  player; 
and  while  I  sliall  hope,  if  time  permit,  to  return  to 
detailed  mention  of  some  of  these  other  works,  I 
will  now  call  aitention  to  some  of  the  more  prom- 
inent features  of  fujue. 

"  Fugue"  is  detined  hy  the  writer  of  the  article 
in  the  recent  and  valuable  Dictwitary  of  Muaical 
Itrm^  as  "A  polyphonic  composition,  constructed 
on  one  or  more  short  subjects  or  themes,  which  are 
harmonized  aecordiiiij  to  the  laws  of  counterpoint, 
and  introduced  from  time  to  time  with  various  con- 
trapuntal devices  ;  the  interest  in  these  frequently 
heard  themes  being  sustained  by  dimini^hiiiij  the 
interval  of  time  at  which  thev  follow  each  other 
out  [Xhe  stfetio) ;  and  monotony  being  avoiiled  by 
the  occasional  use  i  f  episodes,  or  passages  open  to 
free  treatment." 

The  subject  of  a  fu2:ue  should  be  a  short  and 
striking  melodic  phrase,  with  features  so  well  de- 
fined as  easily  to  impress  the  memory,  in  order  that 
its  re-appearanee,  fioui  time  to  lime,  may  be  recog- 
nized. The  subject,  being:  led  by  one  part,  is  an- 
swered or  responded  to  by  another  part.  The 
answer  is  really  a  repetition  r>f  the  subject,  gener- 
ally in  the  key  of  the  donnnant.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  slitjht  moditication  of  the  subject 
when  it  appears  as  the  answer,  and  this  is  the  case 
when  a  skip  or  modulation  from  tonic  to  dominant, 
cr  vice  vers  f,  has  occurred  in  the  original  siitijeet ; 
for  in  this  case  the  rule  is  that  the  tonic  shall  he 
answered  b}'  the  dominant,  and  the  dominant  by 
the  tonic. 

The  scale  is  dividtd  into  two  nneqnal  parts,  one 
exteiiding  from  the  tonic  to  the  dominant  (a  fifth), 
and  the  other  extendi  112;  from  the  fifth  to  the  upper 
tonic  (a  fourth).  Whatever  in  its  skipi  or  modula- 
tion has  occupied  the  larg-er  half  of  the  scale,  is  in 
the  answer  compressed  within  the  smaller  half;  and 
whatever  was  contained  in  the  smaller  portion,  is 
expanded  to  cover  and  occupy*  the  larger  half. 

Tlie  counter-subject  is  the  melody  that  follows 
the  subject  and  accompanies  tlie  anso-er  ;  it  is  usu- 
ally constructed  in  double  counterpoint,  that  is,  in 
counterpoint  that  will  admit  of  inversion.  (A  fa- 
miliar example  of  double  counterpoint,  known  prob- 
ably to  every  one  present,  is  furnished  by  the 
leadine  subject  of  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  sonata 
in  A  flat.  Op.  *J6.)  The  counter-subject,  bein^  thus 
constructed,  is  available  for  employment  both  above 
and  below  the  subject. 

In  the  analysis  of  a  fugue,  it  is  desirable  to  as- 
certain where   the    subject    closes    and    where    the 
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conntfT-snhjpot  hoijins,  for  thev  are  not,  alwnvs 
cl'i^'lv  a-ljicpnt  oni?  to  anotlicr.  Imt  ;iro  frcrpi-'iit  1  v 
PfjifiiMtcd  bv  a  few  noti"^  of  co'ln.  An  examination 
of  the  first  re'^pon^'^  and  siili>;f*rjuont  early  entrifs  of 
the  puhject  ami  connter-suhjfct,  will  serve  to  deter- 
niiiif  the-^e  limits, 

Here  may  lie  the  mo^t  fitting  placp  to  menlion 
flonie  of  the  cha?ii;f's  oftpu  jiraclircd  on  siihjcct.  ami 
counler-«iiilijp<"t  by  m('ari>^  wf  nuqwitt'ifi'm,  the  value 
of  the  notes  hein^  conimnnlv  (hnibleil  ;  or  by  'Inn- 
iiiutint},  the  value  of  the  notfs  bein^c  halved  ;  or  by 
inversion,  nseondinij  intervals  beini;  representefl  by 
Hescendiiii^  intervals,  and  de=eendin;:j:  bv  asrendincr. 
The  subjeet  is  often  e?iibeUished  ;  nn  example  is  af- 
forded by  the  i.Tnat  G  minor  origan  fu'^iie.  A  suVi 
jeet  is  soinetiines  e-tnsl ructe<l  to  fMrni<sli  lis  connter- 
snl'jeet  by  dimitiution,  or  bv  reversed  diminution  ; 
Barir>*  Arf  nf  F"gnc  will  furni>h  examples. 

In  the  stndv  of  a  fiiL'^ne.  the  student  will  find  it  a 
profitable  method  to  divide  it  into  pect.ions.  By 
observintr  the  order  in  whieh  tlie  several  parts  are 
made  to  enter,  he  will  find  that  the  oomposilion  will 
nnt II rally  rani^e  itself  into  m')re  or  less  distinet 
g^roups  of  siilijecl  and  answer,  and  the*e  will  he  sep- 
arated by  what  are  varionslv  terrne<l  rpisfxlm,  i>ittf- 
mriUnff  h'tr))mjn/,  oi  rfitfyf^x.siojis.  In  the  first  tjroup 
he  will  unifurmly  find  the  f^ubjeet  led  into  each  of 
the  i)arts.  This  c:ronp  is  called  the  rrfuisifiou  of  the 
fiii]rue  ;  here  the  mnterial  to  be  U'^ed  \s  set  forth,  the 
prineipal  kev  estsibli-hed.  and  the  irr..up  ends  j)rob 
ablv  with  a  modulation  tttward  the  donnnant. 

The  niiddU  ^ronp  is  devoted  to  sueh  modulations 
as  the  compostT  may  select.  Fuirue  docs  not  invite 
to  distant  modulati«in.  luit  is  usnallv  e<mfined  to 
the  prinripnl  key  and  its  immediate  ndatives.  In 
this  croup  the  subject  may  not  perhaps  appear  witli 
recnlarity  in  each  part,  and  the  interval  of  reply 
may  be  more  varied  than  in  the  exposition. 

The  last  trronp  has  iii;ain  to  establi-h  a  Vev. 
This  is  ihccrroup  in  whi<d»  the  stretto  and  pedal,  if 
employed,  will  fl]>pear.  The  term  strrffo  is  a])plied 
to  tliat  part  of  a  fuirne  where  the  .subject  and  an- 
f>wer  are  drawn  closer  toirether.  the  rejily  lieijin- 
nin^:  before  t!ie  antccerlent  is  finished.  This  device 
may  occur  once  or  oftener,  but  wheri^  it  is  repealed 
it  is  iisiial  to  make  eacli  repetition  of  the  slretto 
closer  and  closer;  to  lliis  end  the  strict  rules  of  fn- 
i;ue  are  often  relaxed,  and  the  theme  itself  frequent- 
ly undergoes  some  Rli;;Iit  but  necessary  modifica- 
tion. 

The  p»<la1,  or  orpin  point.  Is  the  technical  name 
piven  to  the  tonic  or  dominant,  when  einplovecl  as 
a  holdiui^  note  duriuijf  luany  chani^cs  of  harmony. 
It  is  often  used  towards  the  end  of  a  ftii;ue  or  other 
composition.  The  Rtrctto  of  a  fu-j-ue  is  not  unfre- 
quently  eonstrurted  upon  a  Jicdal  point. — (The  ex- 
pression will  nt»t  be  contounded  by  any  one  present 
with  the  pednl  par/,)  One  prineipal  rule  with  re- 
irard  to  a  pedjd  point,  is  that  the  pedal  note  phall 
form  an  essential  nott  of  the  first  ami  last  ha'mony 
heard  upon  it.  "VN'hen  towiud  the  end  of  a  compo- 
pitiori,  dominant  and  tonic  perhils  :ire  b»>th  einphned. 
the  dominant  pedal  is  used  earlier  than  the  tonic 
pedal  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  tonic  pedal  is  frequent- 
ly heard  at  the  commencement  at  a  composilion. 
The  crand  toccata  in  F  major  \i  a  noteworthy  ex- 
anjple  of  this. 

Kpisodes  are  em])loyed  in  hiijnes  to  afTonl  some 
relief  from  the  monotony  that  would  residt  froni  a 
t<io  incessant  use  <i\'  sultjeet  and  counter  subject. 
Yet  the  themes  of  thi'  several  episodes  are  t^enerally 
drawn  from  frai:jments  of  one  of  the  niore  essential 
parts  of  the  f«;;ue,  and  as  the  more  strict  parts  of 
the  fucuo  may  be  reverr?ed  or  inverte<l.  aui^mented 
or  diminisherl.  so  recourse  is  often  had  to  these  de- 
vices to  furnish  ideas  fur  an  episode.  Underlviui; 
all  such  variation  of  subject  and  counter-subject,  is 
a  deep  ?pslhetic  mcanini;;  and  re<;aril  for  that  natu- 
ral and  universal  law  of  beauty  and  order,  that 
teaches  us  to  seek  and  admire  unity  in  variety,  and 
variety  in  unity.  Two  chief  features  characterize 
every  melodic  phrase,  viz.,  the  lensjth  and  the  or- 
der of  tones.  In  seekini^  to  deveIo]».  from  a  eiven 
melody,  other  kindred  melodies,  what  so  natural  as 
to  try  a  Ieni;;thened  or  sliortened  form  ?  The  sim- 
ilaiily  of  interval  and  liirection  bein<^  tiie  link  that 
bimls  the  varied  to  the  oriuiual  tlieme  ;  or  the  rhyth- 
mical form  and  uniformity  of  melodic  step  may  be 
retained,  while  the  dirccfinn  of  the  stej)  is  reversed, 
and  stiil  a  eonneetion  with  the  ori'^inal  will  be  re- 
cofjnized,  even  by  those  who  mav  be  quite  uncon- 
sclous  of  the  means  by  whuh  t)ie  variation  is  effect- 
ed,and  wholly  io^nf.rant  of  the  tecimical  siofuificbtiun 
of  autjiueufation,  diiu'iuution,  or  iiu-erx'/tm.  Otlier  and 
more  remote  deductions  from  a  triven  theme  are 
useful  to  llie  same  end.  that  of  pre.servinfj  the  unity 
of  the  composition,  and    it  docs   not  detract   froiii 


their  value  that  tlte  method  of  their  deduction  is 
not  at  once  fully  conqirehended  by  the  henrer. 
"Peep  in  our  nature  (says  a  thoucjhtful  and  elo- 
qe?it  writer)  there  exists  a  t.end(mcy  to  seek  amon? 
all  interestinix  objects  points  of  resemblancf*.  and 
when  «<niie  intuitiim,  keener  than  our  own.  reveal* 
that  re^emblimce,  we  bow  to  its  truth  or  acclaim  its 
beiMity."  Such  is  the  admiration  \cith  whieh  we 
must  re-rard  the  discovery,  bv  Bach,  of  the  latent 
capabilities  of  many  of  his  suV»iert<<. 

As  I  deem  the  power  of  analyzinir  ft  composition 
to  be  of  vital  importance  to  a  performer,  and  as 
absolutely  essential  to  a  proper  treatment  of  the 
work  he  undertakes  to  interpret,  T  shall  nrti  ap(do- 
ijize  for  the  time  this  branch  of  the  subject  has  oc- 
cupied, nor  fftr  saying  vet  n  few  more  words  in  the 
same  direction. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  fuirne.  ftp  simple  fucfue 
wiih  chauiX'^ablo  counterjioint  and  witltout  resx- 
ular  couriter-subjeet.  The«e  is  the  more  reirular 
fuL'ue,  with  its  counter-sul)jeet  in  double  counter- 
point.     There  are  fu'j-ues  on  two  or  more  subjeetQ. 

Fncr'i^'*  *^>n  two  subjects  are  written  on  two  whol- 
ly distinct  plans;  in  the  first  kind  the  two  subjects 
appear  tnuethr-r  or  nearly  eo,  and  the  fuirne  is 
worked  thrnuirhout  with  thc'^e  two  subjects  mutu- 
ally attending;  one  another  [l^x.  Origan  Fu'^ue  B 
minor,  vol.  iv,.  i^T/f  J'v  f'crman  edition]. 

In  the  second  kind  of  fujxue  on  two  subjects  the 
first  =nbjeet  is  announced  and  worked  with  a  cum- 
ter  subject,  and  then  a  new  snbiect  is  started  ftnd 
develnpnrl  by  it«elf;  afterward^  the  two  subjects  are 
combined  tojretber  [Kx.  Fu^'ii'*.  C""  minor,  vol.  iv., 
pa^re  ."G]  Three  subi'-ets  are  somi-times  combined 
in  the  same  manner  [F.x.  B  minor  Fugue,  vol.  ii. 
paj'-e  R:t]. 

The  well  known  St,  .Xnn's  fus'ue  i^  an  example  of 
three  cnbi,-ct«  cnndiined  on  a  diff  rent  )ilan.  The 
work  is  in  reality  a  chain  f>f  three  fui^ues  held  to- 
C^'ther  liy  the  chorale  subject  of  the  first  movement. 
The  fir-t  )tortiim  is  in  allabreve  time,  and  takes  the 
fipeiiinir  '^f  St,  Ann's  psfdm  tune  for  its  subject.  Thi-s 
is  worked  with  an  appropriate  ctuinter-subject  for 
thirty-six  bars,  when  it  closes  with  a  perfect  ca- 
denee  in  the  principrd  key:  from  amidst  the  final 
chorrl  of  thi<»  ciideMce  tliere  ariseq  a  new  jirincipal 
subject  in  R  1  lime  ;  this  has,  nt  fir<t.  its  own  coun- 
ter subject,  but  is  afterwards  combined  with  a  mod- 
ified form  of  the  oriirinal  subji-ct.  This  middle 
(lart.  by  its  li;rhtness  and  elerrance,  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  solidity  and  diirnitv  of  the  first 
part,  and  also  with  the  brilliant  and  ener:j;elic  final 
movement  in  12  R  time,  founded  on  niiother  subject, 
with  whieh  is  attain  coml'ined  the  cliorale  subject 
of  the  allabreve.  The  extremely  diversified  nature 
of  this  beautirnl  composition  invites  a  corrrsponrb 
inirlv  cfMtt  ra^teil  use  of  the  itriran  ;  but  of  this  more 
hereaftiT. 

There  are  other  kind-s  of  fuijue.  as  the  well  known 
"Oiant."  the  theme  of  whieh  is  from  a  chorale.  The 
fuirue  is  really  in  three  parts,  with  an  added  s]iecia! 
fiirnre  as<i'j-ned  r-nly  to  the  pedal.  It  is  no  doubt 
from  the  tifiant-likf^  step  of  the  pedal  that  the  fuijue 
has  obtained  its  name. 

Some  fuixues  are  specially  rich  in  the  posfiession 
of  episodes  of  marked  contrast.  1  will  mention  as 
an  example,  the  c:reat  K  minor  fu rue  [vol.  ii.  paije 
7n].  that  whieh  is  sometimes  called  the  "  \Vedi.^e 
Fneue  "  from  the  shape  of  its  subjeet.  It  is  a  fui^ue 
of  irreat  beauty  and  interest,  ami  affords.  I  bfdieve. 
a  solitary  instance  of  Ba<'lrs  application  of  the  da 
caT>o  form  to  an  or^an  fiii;ue.  The  contrast  of  the 
brilliant  episode,  with  the  solid  grandeur  of  tlie  first 
and  last  movement  is,  I  think,  rarely  equalled  even 
by  Baeh  himself.  In  sj^eakinc  as  I  hope  shortly 
to  do.  on  the  retri^terini;  proper  for  Bach's  ort^an 
work'-.  T  may  probably'  desire  to  refer  again  to  tliis 
magnificent  work. 

In  what  I  have  hitherto  said,  my  object  has  been 
to  call  attention  to  the  importance  ol  an  intelliir'-nt 
understanding'  of  a  compositif)n.  as  one  mt\Tns  to 
assist  toward  an  intelliirible  performance  of  it.  and 
as  the  greater  must  include  the  lesser,  so  umler- 
st;indinix  prunewhatof  the  eons^rueti-m  of  fiiirues. 
must  prepare  for  a  ready  comprehensicm  of  all  other 
orn^an  music,  in  which  imitative  and  polyphonic 
elements,  combined  by  florid  and  syncopated  coun- 
terjioint. are  essential  features.  But  if  a  correct 
Conception  of  the  intention  of  the  composer  is  in- 
disjiensable,  ic  is  not  the  only  qualification  the  per- 
fortiier  needs,  for  of  course  tliere  must  be  ability  to 
rfproduee,  with  the  finirfrs  and  feet,  those  impres- 
sions whiidi  the  muid  lias  recei\ed.  The  Hmlxcm-s 
Trust  attain  to  perfect  indi-(ieinlence,  that  such  a 
de^rree  of  Ict^ato  and  staccato  may  be  employed  as 
is  necessary,  and  that  the  phrasiuij  proper  to  one 
part  may  be   attained  without  interfering  with  that 


due  to  another  part,  played  by  the  same  hand,  for 
all  polyphonie  mu-ie  C'-n^i-ts  of  parts  r)f  individual 
interest;  atid  to  inci'^e  the  various  melodies,  so  as 
to  resolve  them  into  their  several  sections  and  peri- 
ods, is  one  chief  diffi'-ulty  in  the  way  of  a  transpar- 
ent iierfiprmance  of  such  music. 

While  tlie  nature  of  the  origan  demands  smooth 
and  connected  plavin^:,  vet  a  mere  mechanieal  per- 
formance of  the  [lotes,  be  it  ever  sfi  exaet,  without 
phrasiiiir.  and  due  separation  into  its  constituent 
jmrts,  will  bear  no  more  resemblance  to  the  true 
renderinir  of  the  composer'.^  intention,  than  wouhl  a 
rapid  ami  uniformily  connected  articulation  of  the 
letters,  or  words,  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  convey  to 
the  mind  of  the  heirer  ariy  idea  of  Milton's  poem  : 
or  to  take  another  illustration  ;  the  ej»r  will  be  as 
much  bewil  lered  by  sueh  a  disjointed  crindini^  out 
of  mere  notes,  unijrouped  into  secti-m  or  phrase,  as 
woald  the  eye,  if  some  morniuij  we  should  receive 
our  Timcfi  jirinted  without  capitals,  TTiarks  of  punc 
tuation,  or  spaces  between  the  words,  but  present- 
inir  only  a  conirloineration  of  letters  exteiulini; 
over  in  or  2*'>  passes.  \Ve  should  then  as  little  en- 
joy our  newspaper  as  some  sjiecimens  of  the  "exe- 
cution" of  contrapuntal  music  that  we  at  times 
have  to  endure. 

The  difficuUv  of  correct  jihra'^ing  is  much  en- 
hanc.'d  by  the  fact  that  all  Bach's  oriran  music  is 
entirely  without  phrase  markiuir  and  mu-;ic!il  punc- 
tuation. We  must  not,  bow<*ver,  conelutle  that  be- 
cause no  marks  of  jdiraslmr  oecur  in  the  pr-nted 
music,  that,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  unpU'ietuated  in 
P'-rformance.  but  as  Professor  CJriepf'nkerl  says: 
"  It  will  impose  on  tJu*  jilayer  a  nece-^sitv  for  a  |ire- 
vious  and  careful  analysis  of  the  piece  to  be  jdayed, 
an  aecurate  division  of  it  into  its  principal  and  se- 
ccmdary  passai^es,  so  that  he  can  deelaitn  it  like  a 
spei-ch  with  a  correct  observation  of  the  unexjires'^ed 
punctuation.  In  order  to  effect  this  'tbject,  he 
must  very  often  not  hold  the  notes  as  loni:  as  they 
are  written.  ]iarticularlv  at  the  conelu^ion  ^>f  a 
period  or  pas<acre.  It  has  been  and  still  is  the  cus- 
tom of  composers  to  write  out  fully  the  concbidini; 
notes  of  the  princi)ial  and  secondary  passa^-es.  in 
cases  where  they  should  be  hebl.  at  m<tst.  only 
three  foiirths  of  their  written  value.  Attention  to 
this  will  often  facilitate  the  fin'j;erini:^,  as  it  will  al- 
low the  same  fini^er  to  he  apidied  to  two  successivo 
iiot'-s;  but  the  ]»layer  wouhl  totally  mistake  th" 
tendr-ncy  of  these  well  m'-ant  and  W(dl  founded 
hints,  if  he  tlnmcrht  to  follow  them  by  conveying  to 
the  hearer  the  principal  and  secondary  passagi-s  as 
si'parate  jueces,  for  he  oui:ht  to  deliver  one  con- 
nected whole."  Another  point  tliat  demands  a  few 
Wfirds  in  passing  is  the  vast  importance  of  the  care- 
ful eultivation  of  the  ])ower  of  the  ear.  as  after  all  it 
is  the  supreme  arbitra'.or  in  musicil  matters.  It 
may  be  laid  down  ns  a  rule  tluit  no  performanee 
can  i^ive  pb-asure  to  the  hearers,  in  which  the  per- 
former himself  does  not  particijj.ite.  and  this  parti- 
cipation in  the  enjoyment  of  contrapuntal  musie 
will  be  foundr-d  in  a  c^reat  measure  on  the  power  of 
hearinij:  concurrent  melodies.  Toward  the  attain- 
ment of  this  power  I  believe  the  study  and  ]»racti<'e 
of  two-part  music  to  be  invaluable.  The  Fiflet-n 
Inventions  in  two  parts,  and  some  f>f  the  Preludes, 
amoni::  the  forty-eiijht,  will  be  founil  useful,  and 
after  they  have  been  mastered  on  the  ])iauo,  if  they 
be  taken  to  an  <u":;an  with  two  manual'!,  their  prac- 
tice will  be  found  very  improvinir.  and  will  open 
the  niind  of  the  student  to  the  enjoyment  of  many 
combinations  and  contrasts  of  origan  tone.  Still 
with  a  view  of  cultivating  the  liearin;;  powers,  I 
would  recommen<l  the  subsequent  practice  of  three- 
part  music,  such  as  many  of  the  Forty-Eight 
Fui^ues.  the  Three-part  Inventions,  and  ab  .ve  all. 
when  th"  student  is  advaneeil  enon<rh,  the  Six 
Orand  Trios  or  Sonatas  for  two  manual^  and  p<'dal. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  many  ofthe^e  are  mechaincal- 
ly  more  difficult  than  some  four  or  five  jiarts  music 
that  may  be  named,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  easier  of 
comprehensi'in  by  reason  of  the  smaller  number  of 
parts. 

The  rate  of  performance  is  another  important 
element  in  the  treatment  of  any  composition.  Xow 
while  every  musieal  work  has  internal  evidenee  (»f 
its  rate,  within  certain  narrow  li'ints,  yet  within 
those  limits  tlie  consideration  of  the  combination  of 
origan  tone  on  which  it  is  to  be  played,  the  space  in 
which  it  is  to  be  played,  and  tlie  skill  of  the  per- 
former hy  whom  it  is  to  be  played,  are  a'l  import- 
ant. Fop  manifob!  combinatijns  with  pfuiderous 
tones  are  not  so  well  suited  for  rapid  playinsf.  as  is 
more  simjile.  li-rht  and  fiexi'  le  l<me.  A  larL^e  -ind 
resonant  buildin:;  beins;  more  apt  to  confuse 
sounds,  will  require  a  mo'-e  measured  rate  than 
would  be  proper  for  a  smaller  space,  and  it  is  better 
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for  any  t'crfornif-r  to  tnVe.  a  mnipoKition  at  a  rate 
thorouij^hly  witlnn  Ins  powf-r,  I  linn  in  ]it1riiij)lirii^  a 
y-rciilfi-  jmri',  tn  over  tax  liis  <.-xccuti<>n,  ami  so  as- 
suredly tail  in  his  |MTrornuince. 

A  ri^'lit.  iin<!)'rstanilirni  ol'  llie  Hii^ns  cnijiloycfl  l»y 
Tirtfh  seems  very  esyential  to  a  ri^lit  tiealment  nf 
Viirt  worliM  ;  yet  in  many  cases  I  can  lait  re<;ar(]  the 
t)eats  and  other  i^rare.s  he  employed  as  ratht-r  diiir 
t*i  l!ie  fashion  of  the  daj'^  than  esseidial  to  the 
spirit  of  his  nnii-ic.  The  a<^<:  was  nnudi  inflneneed 
by  the  perishnl)le  tone  of  tlie  liarpsiohord,  and 
other  similar  instruments;  do  tone  of  any  consider- 
ahle  length  was  available  on  tliese  instruments 
witlumt  t he  freshenin<^  intUienee  of  a  heat,  a  turn, 
a  shake,  or  sonic  other  cndiellishmi'nt.  Under  the 
article  "  Ilarpsi<hr>rd  (ira<-cs  "  in  the  niitionary  of 
Musii-al  Terms,  the  .-.tudcnt  will  find  much  interest- 
ini;  aiul  vaUiahle  information  on  this  subject. 
[T»  he  Continued.] 


Mozart's  Works. 

of  all  the  ^n-at  com])osers  there  ran  belittle 
doubt  that  Mozart  was  the  most  prolific.  It  is  in- 
deeii  probable  that  the  actual  number  of  Haydn's 
\vnrks  is  hinder ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  composer  of  the  "  t'reation  "  lived  to  the  ai^e  of 
seventy-seven,  while  Mozart  died  at  thirty-tive. 
Vet  duriuij  this  short  lile  lie  pro4incetl,  as  we  know 
l'r()m  liitter  von  Kocnel's  thematic  (^atalo;^ne,  at 
least  (>l*6  complete  compositions,  besides  nearly  a 
lumdred  more  or  loss  extensive  frai;menls  of  others. 
It  is  therefore  hardly  surprisin;^  tliat  of  this  enor 
inons  mass  of  music  a  considerable  prc-jiortion  should 
still  be  entirely  uril;nown.  There  are  more  than 
tw(i  hundred  works  which  as  yet  remain  in  nianu 
script,  while  a  lari^e  iiuudier  of  those  which  have 
been  published  are  so  incorrect  and  incom})lete  that 
they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  known  at  all,  as  Mo- 
zart wrote  them. 

It  will  readily  be  imai;ined  that  the  publication 
of  a  Complete  and  unitorm  editioii  ol  the  entire  col- 
lection of  Mozart's  compositic  ns  must  be  a  truly 
herculean  undertaking — one,  indeed,  u[»on  which 
none  but  a  firm  of  the  very  first  rank  could  enter 
with  any  chance  of  success.  A  pr((spectus  now  lies 
before  us,  issued  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  and  llartel, 
of  Le\]>z\fj;,  tlie  lars^est  and  most  eminent  niusic- 
piibli^hii.ix  bouse  in  the  world,  for  such  an  edition. 
Messrs.  Breitkopf  and  Ilarlel,  as  many  of  our  reail- 
ers  will  be  aware,  publislied  some  ten  years  aiio  a 
complete  edition  ot  Beethoven's  works,  and  they  are 
at  present  ent;nged  upon  a  similar  labor  for  the 
works  of  Mendelssohn.  Botli  of  these,  thouijjh  ex- 
tensive undertakings — the  Beethoven  edition  con- 
taining *J64  works,  while  that  of  Mendelssohn,  when 
completed,  will  comprise  157 — are  mere  child's 
play  in  comjiiirison  with  an  editir)n  of  Mozart.  It 
is  not  merely  the  numlier  of  the  w<trks  but  the  ex- 
tent of  many  of  them  which  renders  the  task  so  co- 
lossal. Out  of  the  62<i  works  given  In  Kochel's 
Cataloune,  about  540  will  be  included  in  this  edi- 
tit)n.  the  remainder  being  either  lost,  not  quite 
complete,  or  of  doubtful  authenticity.  These  540 
works  will  be  divi  led  into  2o  series  ;  and  a  brief  ab- 
stract of  the  contents  of  each  will  doubtless  prove 
interestinj^  to  *nir  readers.  Tlie  first,  seven  series 
comprise  the  vocal  music,  viz.:  15  masses,  7  lita- 
nies and  vespers,  31  miscellaneous  pieces  of  aacred 
music,  5  cantatas  with  orchesinl  acc(»mpaniruent, 
21  operas,  56  airs,  trios,  quartets,  and  choruses 
with  orchestra,  30  songs  with  piano,  and  20  canons. 
Next  come  five  serits  of  orchestral  nuisic,  including 
41  symphonies,  41  divertinieiiti  and  serenades,  21 
marciits  and  small  orchestral  movements.  25  sets  of 
diinces,  and  21  concertos  for  a  stringed  or  wind  in- 
strument, with  orchuslral  accompaniment.  We 
then  have  three  series  of  chamber  com|iosit,ions — 9 
Btriniied  quintets,  31  stringed  quarletis,  3  duets, 
and  1  trio.  The  pianoforte  works  occupy  seven 
more  series,  divided  as  follows  :  28  concertos,  11 
quintets,  quartets,  and  trios.  43  sonatas  and  two 
sets  of  variations  for  piano  and  violin.  8  pieces  for 
hmr  hands,  21  solo  sonatas  and  fantasias,  15  sets  ot 
variations,  and  18  smaller  piano  pieces.  The 
twenty-third  sei  ies  contains  17  sonatas  for  orj:an 
with  orchestral  accompaiilment ;  and  in  addition 
there  will  l>e  a  supplemental  series  containing  the 
most  important  incomplete  works,  such  as  the  "  Ke- 
qnieni "  and  the  operas  IJ Ota  (fel  Cairo  and  Lo 
Sposo  dflnso,  as  well  as  any  of  those  at  jiresL-nt  8:ip- 
p  -sed  tf>  be  lost  whicli  may  come  to  light  while  the 
edition  is  in  progress. 

From  the  above  enumeration  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  the  task  which  Messrs.  Breitkopf  and 
llaitel  have  undertaken  is  an  enormous  one.  The 
twenty-one  operas  and  forty-nine  symphonies  alone 


would  maki?  a  goodly  collection,  and  these  arc  but 
two  series,  tliougli  of  course  two  of  the  lart^est,  out 
of  tlie  twenty  three.  It  will  probably  be  a  rcasim- 
ahle  estimate  to  say  that  the  whole  ccdlection  will 
till  Borne  seventy  or  ei^-hty  vobimeH.  In  form  as 
well  as  in  tyjie,  it  is  to  beiini  orm  with  the  editions 
of  MendeJrtsoiin  and  Beethoven,  ami  is  toI>e  broui^ht 
out  at  the  same  extremely  moderate  price — about 
fonrpence  for  a  sheet  (»l  four  pages.  The  pnhlistiers 
further  guarantee  that  tlie  cost  of  tiie  whole  etiition 
shall  under  no  circumstances  exceed  £50,  .Sub- 
scribers who  do  not  wish  for  the  entire  collection 
can  take  any  one  or  more  single  series.  It  is  only 
contcmphite<i  at  present  to  bring  ont  the  works  in 
full  score;  hut  tlie  publishers  express  their  intention 
of  printinir  nlsft  tlur  separate  parts  <if  those  which 
seem  likely  to  be  useful  for  concert  purposes. 


The  London  Season. 

ITfr  M.a.iksty's  Ui'kra.  IHnny'  Lanf:.  —  Mdlle. 
Titicns.  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  her  admirers, 
and  still  more  the  devotees  of  Beethoven,  actually 
appeared  in  "  Fidelio"  (the  only  representation  this 
year)  on  Saturday  last.  The  scene  will  not  be  for- 
gotten, (.'all  it  ovation,  or  tnnmphal  entry,  f^r,  as 
Shakespeare  savn,  "  what  you  will,"  the  conviction 
was  carried  to  the  mind  that  England,  with  all  her 
fault.s,  holds  fast  to  her  old  tried  and  faithful  ser- 
vants; and  that  she  will  never  ungratefully  with- 
hold from  them  the  right  )iand  of  cordial  esteem 
and  encouragement,  even  il  they  should  be,  as  all 
mortals  must  be.  sooner  or  later,  in  the  decline  of 
their  powers.  The  tickle  Parisians  broke  the  heart 
of  Xourrit,  the  great  tenor,  by  their  freezini;  recep 
tion  after  he  had  lost  his  voice.  Mario,  on  the  con- 
trary, when,  in  a  similar  crisis  of  his  career,  inva- 
riably found  in  London  a  warm  welcome;  and  poor 
Oiulia  Grisi,  l)ie  i)et  child  of  the  "Puritani"  in 
1834.  raised  hands  of  sympathy  and  affection  to  the 
last,  when  she  could  not  always  sing  a  .simple  bal- 
lad exactly  in  tune.  Mdlle.  Titicns,  however  tem- 
porarily distressed  by  physical  indis]»osition,  is  still 
in  her  prime  ;  and  a  consultation  of  musical  doctors 
in  the  corridors  on  Saturday,  resulted  in  the  edict 
tiiat  she  had  sung  her  best,  and  that  the  fine  voice, 
clear,  brilliant,  and  resonant  as  ever,  may  bid  defi- 
ance for  many  years  to  the  inflexible  old  fellow  with 
the  scythe  and  sand-glass. 

To  ex|iatiate  on  the  Leonora  of  Mdlle.  Titiens, 
quoad  the  dramatic  delineation,  would  be  almost 
impious  supeierogation.  On  the  first  appearance  of 
the  favorite  in  the  4th  scene  of  Act.  I.,  the  action  of 
the  opera  was  arrested  by  a  furore  of  applause  and 
vociferous  bravas.  At  the  end  of  the  fiist  act.  a  re- 
call endued,  and  three  large  bouquets  were  thrown 
upon  the  stage.  The  climax  is  inde-^cribnbly  tine. 
Leonora,  in  masculine  attire,  stands  in  the  breach 
between  her  husband  and  his  dastardly  assassin,  de- 
lies  Pizarro  with  a  pistol,  and  then,  as  the  trumpet 
outside  announces  the  deliverance  of  heaven  through 
the  means  of  the  minister,  gives  way  to  the  feelings 
of  a  wonij.  n  an<l  a  wife  by  sinking  into  Florestan's 
arms.  So  nature  asserts  her  prerogatives.  After  a 
general  recall  and  a  shower  ot  Ixuiquets  innumera- 
ble, the  heroine  of  the  f)pera  was  called  tor  three 
times  as  a  special  mark  of  honor,  and  a  last  bouquet 
reserved,  perhaps,  by  some  entluisiastic  man  with  a 
love  for  ettect,  was  picked  up  by  llerr  Bebrens, 
who  came  from  behind  the  scenes  to  perform  the 
ijraceful  act  of  service.  Signt.r  Gillandi  evoked 
much  a)>plause  for  his  fir-^t  air  in  A  flat;  Signor 
Galassi,  llerr  Behrens,  Signor  Costa,  Signor  Rinal- 
dlni,  and  Mdlle.  Bauermeisler  sustained  respective- 
ly the  parts  of  Pizarro,  Rocco,  the  Minister,  Jacqui- 
no,  and  Marcellina.  The  tine  4-part  canon  in  G,  so 
effective  from  the  modulation,  towards  the  close,  in- 
to the  subdominant  of  the  key,  was  encored;  also 
the  third  overture  in  C,  played  as  usual,  between 
the  first  :ind  the  second  acts.  No.  4,  in  E  major, 
having  done  duly  as  the  regular  prelude.  The  Na- 
tional Anthem  was  sung  after  the  opei-a. 

At  an  extra  performance  on  Monday,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  M.  Faure,  "  11  r)on  (J-iovonni  "  was  jht- 
formed,  and  then  the  portals  of  old  Drury  were 
finally  closed. 

Seventeen  operas  by  ten  composers,  in  fifty-one 
representations,  have  been  presented  during  the 
season,  which  be^an  on  Enster  Tuesday,  the  18th 
April.  "  Loliengrin  "  was  performed  5  times, 
"Faust  "10;  and  "'Don  Giovanni"?.  Mr.  Maple- 
son  was  unable  to  produce  (:is  proidstd)  the  "  Me- 
dea "  of  Cherubini,  R()ssini's  "  Othello."  Balle's 
"Talismano,"  and  "Figaro."  Serious  inconvenience 
resulted  fiom  the  illness  of  Mdile.  Titiens  and 
Cbapu}"  (who  could  not  appear  at  all.)  Siunori 
Dorini  and  Floriid  failed  to  make  any  profound  im- 


pression ;  but  the  engagement  of  M.  Fanre  may  be 
set  off  as  an  immenHc  advantage,  and  the  return  of 
Ib'rr  Kokitansky  was  hailed  as  a  Ixmn,  The  old 
favorite.4  belli  their  groiifid  firiidy ;  and  Madame 
R<)Ze-Perkins,  rdike  attractive  as  a  musical  artist  and 
a  belle  of  fa-^cinating  presence,  rendiTed  invaluable 
aid  as  l>onna  Anna  and  <  )rtrud  during  the  absence 
of  >MIIe.  Titiens.  Sir  Mifdi.iel  t'o^ta,  the  conduc- 
t(M",  must  be  thanked  most  cordially  for  tljc  fine  ex- 
ecution t)f  the  band,  the  [)rccisi(>n  of  the  choral  sing- 
ing, and  the  completeness  of  the  ens*  mble,  Tout 
f^tjlni  ;   hi  toil e  tut  tomhee. — Mits.  Stand.  July  29. 


KovAL  It.vlian  Opeka. 

.Si:ason. 


.Summary  of  the 


Tlie  Covent  Garden  TtaliTn  Opera-house  terminated 
the  r-eason  on  Sani^-flny  (July  IMh)  with  a  performance 
of  Meyerliei-r's  "  Etoile  dii  Nord,"  Madame  Adelina 
Patii  sustiiininp:  the  cyir»r;ieter  of  f'ath^-rine  and  M, 
Aliuiel  rhat  of  Peter  the  Great.  At  the  openinj;  night, 
on  Tuesday,  the  28t:h  of  March,  the  opera  was  Rossini's 
'*  \Villi;im  Tell."  witli  Sit^nor  Mnrini  as  Arnolilo,  M. 
Mauieb  Giifrlielmo  Tell,  ami  Mdtle.  Uianchi,  Matihla. 
These  two  works  indicate  that  (H'-'nd  opeia  is  the  main- 
stay and  attraction  of  the  nndertakintr.  The  works 
wliich  have  Iteen  produceil  from  the  28[h  of  March  to 
the  15th  of  July  are  now  si»ecitieil,  with  the  nuniliers  of 
each  representation :— Mozart's  "hon  Girivanni''  five 
times,  "Nozze  di  Figaro'^  twice,  an<l  'II  Ft  auto  Magico" 
twice;  Donizetti's  *  Elisir  d'Amore"  four  times,  "Don 
Pasquale"  three  times,  "Lucia"  three  times,  "La  Fig- 
lia"  once,  and  ^Favorita''  once;  Gounod's  "Fau.st" 
twice,  and  'Romeo  e  Giulietta"  once;  Rossini's  ■  U 
Harliiere"  three  times,  and  "Gut^lielino  Tell"  four  times* 
Verdi's  "Traviata"  tive  times,  'Trovatore"  twice,  "11 
B;ilIo"  four  tim  s,  "Rigoletto"  three  times,  and  ■A'lda" 
tive  times;  Meyerheer's  'HuKuenors"  twice,  "Dinnrah" 
three  times,  "Afiicaine"  twice,  and  "Etoile"  four  times; 
Jieliini's  *  Snnnamhula"  once,  and  *  Puritani"  twice; 
Amltroise  Thomas's  'Hamlet"  onco;  FIoiow'h  "Marta" 
three  times;  Ricci's  (Brt)thers  L.  and  F.)  "Crispino  e  la 
Comare"  oni^e;  Waprner's  'Lohenfrriu"  three tEmes  and 
"T:innh.Huser''  ei;;ht  times;  AuUer's  "Fra  Dtavolo,"  tive 
times. 

As  operas  are  sometimes  changcfl  at  the  last  moment, 
the  accuracy  of  the  numliers  piven  m  thi-  Jjst  cannot  in 
every  instance  be  relied  upon,  but  theannonncements  of 
each  evening;  hnve  been  followeil.  Out  of  forty-ei^ht 
oiteras  enumerated  in  the  prospectus,  as  comprising  the 
repertoire  of  the  Royal  Itnlinn  opera,  no  less  than  twen- 
ty-seven have  been  performi'd,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
stock  productions,  two  f;rand  (iperas  have  been  brought 
our  for  the  first  time  in  this  counti-y,  namely,  "Tann- 
hiiuser"  and  "Aida."  Two  points  are*,  therefore,  estab- 
lished—first, that  the  promises  in  the  season  programme 
imve  been  honorably  carried  out;  and,  secondly,  that  as 
rejrnrds  quantity  there  cannot  l)e  any  jrrounds  for  com- 
plaint, althoujih  as  to  quality  theri-  is  much  to  object  to. 
There  were  three  perflirminces  in  the  opening  week; 
the>;e  were  followed  by  four  in  each  of  the  two  following 
weeks  five  nijrhts  each  in  third  and  fourth  weeks,  anil, 
from  the  1st  of  Mmv,  bei^an  the  series  of  .six  representa- 
tions a  week.  This  was  continued  for  the  rest  of  the 
season,  and  only  broken  on  the  Derby  Day  (May  31st), 
Wednesdays,  June  12th.  I9th.  and  26th.  On'Weduesday. 
the  5th  of  July,  there  was  a  morning  iierloriuanee  of 
*A'ida."  It  is"  neeessarj"  to  call  attention  to  ihe>e  re- 
turns, because  they  prove  how  utterly  iniposs  ble  it  has 
been,  owin<;  to  the  succession  of  the  almost  nighily  op- 
era nij^hrw,  to  secure  sufficient  rehearsals  for  works  of 
matrnituile.  For  such  lit;ht  operas  as  'Lucia,"  "tfou- 
n:imbula,"  "Don  Pasqu;de,"  "Elisird'Amore,"  "La  Fig- 
lia."  "Martn,"  ■  11  Barbiere,"  and  the  vei-y  famdiar.  but 
more  complicated,  works  of  Sij^nor  Verdi,  no  {Treat 
amount  of  preparation  beyond  one  pianoforte  and  one 
orehe.-*trnl  rehearsal  is  required;  but  when  produclions 
so  intricate,  dram  .tically  as  well  as  operatically,  as  the 
"Htuneiiots,"  the  -'Etoile  du  Xord,"  "Faust," '"Rumeo 
elJmlierta"  'Don  Giovanni,''  "Xozze  <li  Figaro,"  "II 
Fiauto  Ma^ico  "  "Lohengrin."  "William  Tell,"  'Favori- 
ta,'  "Afiicaine,"  etc.,  are  to  be  pur  on  the  sta^e  with  a 
heavy  pij.sp  en  .S' ^7if ,  it  is  obvious  that  their  executi-n 
will  be  unsteady  and  imperfect,  unless  they  are  carefully 
reheatsed;  great  injustice  is  done  to  the  composers, and 
no  end  of  annoyance  and  disappointment  is  experienced 
by  the  opera-fjoers.  First  nights,  whetherof  reviva!>  or 
of  noveliies.  are  only  dress  rehearsals,  and  a  hi^h  tariff 
is  not  establishetl  for  trials,  but  it  is  charged  in  order  to 
ensure  the  hi^rhest  class  ens'-mble.  Lookiiigover  the  lint 
of  operas,  the  selection  made  seems  most  singular.  Nf. 
Gounod's  "Romeo  and  Julet,"  the  'Hamlet"  of  M.  Ara- 
broi«e  Thomas,  the  "Favorita"  of  Donizetti,  the  "Sou- 
nambula"  of  Bellini,  the  "La  F;jrlia"  of  Donizetti,  the 
"Crispino  e  la  Coinare"  of  the  Brothers  Ricci  were  all 
g:i\en  but  once.  So  much  valuable  time  must  have  been 
lost  in  inountinw  them,  that  it  is  impossible  to  guess 
why  some  of  thein  were  muunted  at  all.  "Handet  '  is  a 
ponderous  production,  even  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Par- 
is; it  i.s  Meyerbeer  diluted;  the  only  possible  excuse  for 
playing  it  'here  would  be  if  Madame  Xilssou  were  the 
Ophelia  and  M  Faure  Hamlet,  for  on  those  artists  sole- 
ly dep -nded  its  original  success,  "(.rispino  e  la  Co- 
liiare"  is  an  operatic  farce,  quite  unvvorthy  of  beimg  im- 
ported here,  and  the  only  lime  for  pfoducins  it  at 
Covent  Garden  was  when  'Madame  Adelina  Patti  was 
Anneita,  and  t>ignor  Rimconi  Crispino.  Numerically 
there  was  an  exti^ordinary  list  of  artists  en^afjeil  as 
print'ipals,  hut  if  the  casts'of  the  operas  be  examined, 
their  weakness  in  tno  many  cases,  is  pdpable.  *.>ut  of 
the  entire  number  there  was  not  an  artist  adequate  to 
sing  and  act  Donna  Anna,  Selika,  ["Africaine"j,  Leo- 
nora ['  Favorita''],  Valentina  ["Huguenots"];  there  was 
not  a  tenor  who  could  be  called  a  competent  Raoul,or 
Vasco  di  Gama,  or  Fra  Diavolo  or  Hamlet  or  Faust,  or 
Coont  Almaviva.  or  Fernando  ["Favorita"],  etc.  The 
baritones  and  basses  were  in  better  form;  there  was  one 
contralto  with  a  fine  voice,  but  who  was  no  actress,  Sig- 
nora  Scalchi.  AVe  may  dismiss  Mesdames  Pezzotta, 
Saar,  DWngeri,  as  having  occupied  positions  beyond 
their  powers.  The  tenors,  Siguori  Nicolini,  Carpi,  Bolis, 
De  Sanctis,  Pavani.  Piazza,  and  Bettini  cam-ot  be  con- 
sidered first-rate  aitists— utilities  they  may  be  styled. 
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ThR  hpst  nf  thpm  was  Sicrnnr  Carpi,  who  is  artistii-,  hnt 
is  no  ai'tor,  an.l  lina  no  stase  pres.-m-p  fo  <oiii|ii'nsatP  for 
di'dcii-ncy  of  (lrnm:itic  t:ili'nf..  si;;nor  M  iniii's  oririn 
has  hecii  limrari'ins,  Imt  lie  was  siipprior  to  )its  roj- 
Ipasues.  Milll)^,  SniProsrhi,  Sonor  Gayarro,  Hiriior  Ta- 
maclio,  aii'i  M  Ca|>oiil  irn'iitioiioil  in  the  prospci'tils, 
noviT  app'*aro'I,  nor  liiil  .MiIUp  Eva  »1p  Svoncrhorj;,  a 
rnntinpo,  who  was  annonn'-fil  to  in,'ik<'  her  <Icl>iU  as 
ri«*rorrr>.  in  'I^inila."  Sijxnon  M.'ilica  \fonti,  aniH'ont.i 
wor^'  n<menUtik'S.  Tliere  wto  two  Irisses  not  nroniiseil. 
M  FfitliiiuPF  anil  Sit:nor  Oliilliprlini,  Init  their  non- 
r.»mm-i  would  havp  Itppn  no  loss.  Tlie  resnlf  of  tlie 
fliilints  c.f  M.llle  Emma  Alilmtt.  of  Millie.  Rosavalle 
[Miss  Tm  kiT],  anil  of  MillUv  Proi-h  was  ilisastinns. 
Mailainp  I'atri  maintaini'il  lu'r  snprpnlnry;  while  MilllP. 
Alhani  confirmpil  tilP  imprpssion  of  last'spason,  that  in 
the  Waenerian  ri^pprtoire  she  is  at  hor  host.  MiIIIp. 
Thallier^  has  oprtainly  made  no  protrrPss  artistically; 
she  is  a  inerP  inarhinp,"  without  sensilnlity.  MiUtP.  Bi- 
anehi  is  uspfn!  as  a  rnmprin>nriny  hut  Is  out  of  placp  as 
a  prima  ilmiim.  There  remains  Millie.  Marimon,  the 
BelfTtan  prima  donn'f,  who,  alter  Mailanie  Patti,  was  liy 
far  the  most  aeeomplisheii  vocalist  of  the  eompany,  anil 
.also  possesses  no  onlirinry  histrionic  eapahililies.  In- 
stead of  sharintr  the  Ipa'lin<r  patts  with  Madame  Tatti, 
she  Ins  only  liepn  heard  as  Norma  in  'I^on  rasqnale," 
the  (Jueen  of  Xiijht  in  flip  '  Maffie  Fhltp  "  thp  Queen  in 
the  "Hniruenots  "  and  Elvira  in  the  '  Don  Oiovanni." 
We  are  not  e.vprpssinir  merely  individual  opinions  .aljont 
the  una'-eountnhle  ne'ileet  of  Mdllp  Mai  inion,  and  thp 
strantrPness  of  thp  splpeti'.ns  in  thp  easts  of  this  season, 
hut  wp  arp  peliointi  the  iritieisms  of  suhseriliers  One 
ciun|)laint  from  the  lattpi-  is  a  rr  petition  of  an  oldcriev- 
ani-e,  and  that  is.  the  aoproprintion  of  so  many  Saturday 
siil'senption  ni^rhts  to  the  medioeriiies,  altliouL'h  that 
evening:  suits  the  eonvemeni-e  of  so  manv  members  of 
the  Le^rishitiire.  anil  of  the  professions.  The  name  of 
Madame  Patti  only  figures  on  four  Saturdays  ami  her 
fir-t  appearanre  was  on  a  Friday.  Mdlle.  Marimou  never 
san-z  on  a  Satnnlay  ni^ht. 

The  produetion  of  *'Tannh.anser"  and  "AYda,"  it  has 
been  iir^ed,  atoned  for  ntany  disappointtnents  ami  vexa- 
tions, and  full  eredit  may  he  awarded  on  that  score ;  hut 
there  is  a  moral  ol'li;;'Iion  hindinij  on  imi  resar'os,  he 
they  who  thpy  ni;iy,  to  supjilv  thpir  suhserihers  and  SU|>- 
port»-rs  with  lovellies  whieh  have  L-^one  the  round  of 
Europe.  Moreover,  it  is  our  eontenlion,  in  wliieh  we 
know  wp  have  the  sympatiiy  and  eoni-ord  of  lea  dire.:  eon- 
noissiiirs,  that  im  opera  ami  no  ai  list  ou^ht  to  lie  pre- 
sented wifhoiit  projier  prejiai  ation.  .\^  llie  risk  "f 
repetitiim  we  must  aj^ain  m.iintatn  that  puldie  opinion 
is  del  idedly  opposed  to  the  eonversioii  of  hi^rh-piiveil 
Itali.in  opera-hou-es  into  trainiiijr  sehoo's  for  smtrers. 
The  systf  m  of  rryinji  to  Ihrustnoviees  on  thehrie  statre, 
ill  pl.K-e  ot  tiiiished  voeali^ts.  tndependently  of  its  inius- 
tiee,  is  a  niist:iken  poliry,  eommeieijlly  as  well  as  artist- 
iealiy. — Athciuram. 


Roy.M,  Ar\nF:MV.  —  Madame  ('Itristine  Nilsson- 
Rouziiud  ilistrilMileil  the  pr'izes  to  the  pupils  of  tin* 
Royal  Aea(lein_v  of  JIusio  in  Tenterileu  Stnid.on 
Friday  alternoon,  ,Iuly  -I.  tifter  nn  .atile  ami  elo- 
quent aililress  to  the  nieelini;  liy  Prof.  CI.  A.  Mae- 
farren,  1^-ineipal  of  the  Insttluiion.  Tin'  prelimi- 
narv  eom'ert,,  liitlierto  lieUl  as  n  menus  of  ilisplay- 
ini;  llie  prowess  of  the  pupils,  lias  heen  aholisheii 
for  certain  sufficient  reasons.  Tlie  only  jierforui- 
anees  on  Friitav  were  R.  P.  Stewnrl's  concert  fanta- 
sia in  I>  minor  for  the  oriran,  (tiy  Mr.  Rose),  Men- 
(lelssolin's  4:iil  Psalm,  in  8  parts.  "  .Tml^e  lue,  O 
God,"  and  llie  National  Anthem.  Amouf;  the  prizes 
were  the   lollowiii!;  :  — 

L'u-na  .SVVciT  JAiAi/ {from  a  desin^n  liy  T.  Woolner, 
R.  A.)  in  memory  of  Charles  Lucas,  for  the  compo- 
sition of  till-  MaL::niticat  for  one  or  more  solo  voices, 
chorus,  orehesi  ra,  uiid  oriran — Eaton  Fanirii; ;  Iii;;h 
ly  commended,  Oliveria  L.  Prespott. 

Pnrfjxi-liiisn  (iohl  Mtil>il,  in  ineoiorv  of  Eiiphro- 
syne  I'arejia  Rosa  (endowed  liv  Carl  Rosa),  for  tlie 
slULrin;;  of  Jiieces  selei-Ied  hv  the  commiltee. — Mary 
I)a\'ies;  hiu^hlv  comniend"d.  ,\rinie  Allni,  .Xmy  .\yl- 
WMrd,  Jessie  .Jones,  Ai^nes  Larkciun.  Marian  Wil- 
liiims. 

Sl,rn'hile  J]tH7irff  Pritf  (Purse  of  Ten  Oiiineas). 
in  rnemor\'  of  Professor  Sir  Wiiiiam  Sterndale  Bea- 
nelt,  Mus.'  n.,  M.  A..  I).  C.  L  ,  for  tin'  pl;ivin.,r  of  a 
comiiosition  by  Professor  Sir  William  Sterndale 
Bennett,  selected  hy  the  committee.  —  Rate  Steel; 
hiijhiy  commended,  .Fanie  Biirrou^h,  Ethel  Ooold, 
Edith  Brand,  Mari^aret  Bucknall,   Xaucv  Evans. 

We  irather  from  Professor  Macfarreri's  introduc- 
tory address,  *'lhftt  the  Ivoyal  .-Vcademy  is  in  a 
prosperous  state.  There  are  now  H.'ifi  students; 
every  one  of  whom,  liy  talents  and  diliirenee,  tna\ 
reap  the  advnntanes  of  the  school;  and  whoever 
contriluites  to  the  furtherance  of  musical  edueation, 
aft'ords  the  means  of  advancini;  an  art,  the  hishest 
(as  the  Professor  truly  o\..served)  in  promotiui;^  the 
civilization  of  the  couutry.  The  sclmla  ships,  per- 
manent and  teinpiirnry.  are  of  the  greatest  use  in 
promotinir  sound  and  Ihorouirh  musical  education. 
In  some  cases  tlie  fees  of  prouiisinij;  pu|iils  are  paid 
by  the  Professors  or  the  Committee  of  Management. 
A  "Balfe"  scholarship  will  be  lounded  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  Bnlle  Festival  to  be  held  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  to-day  (Saturdny).  The  proposal 
made  hy  Ihe  Society  of  Arts  for  presenting  a  larger 
nii.a.her  of  free  scholarships,  has  been  declined  on 
nccouiit  of  the  conditions.  I'rofessor  Maefairen,  at 
the  close  of  the  proceedings,  thanked  Jldme,  Kils- 


9on-Rouzaud  for  her  condescension  in  the  warmest 
terms,  and  Ihe  fair  ladv,  in  replv,  ex]u-esspd  her 
high  sense  of  the  comiiliment.  and  asked  permission 
to  present  a  prize  of  her  own  next  year.  Professor 
Mncfarren,  with  some  emotion,  referred  to  the 
presentnlinn  of  n  testimonial  hv  the  students  of  the 
Royal  Aeademvto  his  Secretary  (and  one  of  Ihe  di- 
rectors). Mr.  Evres,  in  the  form  of  a  hand.some  sil- 
ver salver  and  Indie. 

We  noticed  amongst  Ihe  audience,  besides  the  otii. 
cials.  LadvColdsmid.  l)r  Stainer,  Mr.  A.  S.  Sulli- 
van. Mr.  Bririley  Kiuhards,  Mr.  A.  Randegger,  and 
Sir  T.  Barnard. 

W^e  agree  with  ft  conteinporarv  that  the  various 
medals  and  b  joks  presented  lo  the  prize  pupils  do 
not  clearly  indicate  their  eihieationnl  status,  and 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  sort  of  classification  as 
at  the  Universities. — lliiil. 

Piiii.H  \nMo\ir  SoriFTV  — The  directors  have  pub- 
lished the  following  interesting  summary  of  the 
seai  on.  ISTfi  :  — 

This  evening  (Monday,  .Inly  11)  concludes  the 
sixty-fourth  series  of  the  performances  of  the  Pliil- 
harmonie  Society.  In  the  course  of  the  season, 
during  which  ft  novelty  has  been  introduced  in  the 
shape  of  two  mornitig  concerts,  the  following  vnrks 
have  been  given.  Those  by  English  writers  are;  — 
The  (Overture  to  the  Xaiades  and  the  Meri'v  Wives 
of  Windsor,  and  a  Song,  bv  Bennett,  the  Overture 
to  Love's  Labor  I. ost.  by  W.  (J.  Cusins;  nnd  songs 
bv.I.  L.  Ilnlton  end  E.  J.  Lnder.  Those  bv  French. 
Polish,  nnd  Russian  writers  nre  : — the  Overture  and 
an  .\ria  from  Mirella,  and  a  Sacred  Song,  bv  nop. 
nod;  some  Solos  and  ii  Concerto  for  pianoforle.  by 
Chopin  ;  ft  Theme  nnd  Vnrialions.  by  Rameau  ;  and 
a  pianoforte  Concerto  in  E  flat,  the  nramatie 
Svmpliony,  and  I  wo  LiediT.  by  Rubinstein.  Those 
by  Italian  vvrilers  hrc ; — a  Scena  from  the  opera  of 
II  .Saerifizio  d'.Mirnmo.  by  Cimarosi ;  the  Overture 
(o  Anacreon,  by  Chembini  ;  a  Sacred  Song,  bv 
Rindegger;  the  Overture  to  William  Tell,  a  Cava- 
tiua  from  Semirainide.  an  .\ria  from  L'llaliana  in 
.Mgieri.  and  a  Cavatina  from  II  Barbiere.  bv  Rossi, 
li  ;  an  .\ria  bv  Slradella;  and  ft  Bolero,  by  A'.-rdi. 
Those  bv  Ceriiian  writers  nre; — (he  Suite  in  B  mi- 
nor, bv  Baeii ;  the  Heroic  Symphonv.  the  Pastoral 
Syinpiionv,  and  the  .S\-nipliiiiiies  in  .\,  C  minor, 
and  I),  the  pianoforte  Cnncerlosin  E  llal  and  (i.llle 
violin  Concerto,  the  Sonata  in  C,  dedicated  lo 
Count  Waldslein.  the  Overture  to  EgmonI,  and  the 
,\ria,  ".\h  Perlido,"  by  Bcptbinen;  n  Oeruuin  Ue- 
ipiiem,  two  Liedcr.  nnd  a  selection  from  Ihe  Wun 
gariau  Panccs,  bv  Brahms  ;  a  violin  concerto  in  O. 
by  Bruch ;  ft  Romance,  by  Dessaner;  a  Concerto 
for  Violoncello  in  I)  minor,  bv  Collermann;  an 
.^ria  by  Handel  ;  a  Symiihony  (the  Bearl,  and  a 
Theme  with  Variations  lor  the  jiiauolorte,  by 
Haydn  ;  a  pianoforte  C'oncerlo  in  K  minor,  bv  ITen- 
selt  ;  ft  Solo  Piece  for  Pianoforte  and  a  Pra\'er.  bv 
Ililler  ;  a  Lied,  bv  Klenge]  ;  a  iiianoforte  .Solo  and 
a  Lied,  by  Liszt;  the  .Scottisti  .Symphony,  Sere- 
nade and  Allegro  Oiojoso  for  pianoforte,  the  Over- 
tures to  the  Isles  of  Fingal,  the  Cftlm  Sea  and  Prin- 
perous  Voyage,  and  Riiv  Bias,  and  two  Lieder.  bv 
.Mendelssohn  ;  the  .lupiler  Symphony,  the  l>vertiire 
to  the  Zanbeiflole,  and  Arias  h-oni  the  Operas  of 
II  Flaulo  Magico,  Le  N'ozze  de  Figaro,  I>on  Gio- 
vanni, nnd  Idoineneo.  by  Mozart;  a  Movement 
from  the  Wallenstein  Symphony,  bv  Rheinberger  ; 
two  Moveun-nls  fiom  the  rntinished  Symphonv  in 
B  minor  and  a  Lied,  bySehubert;  the  Svni]iIiouv 
in  C  and  the  jiianoforle  Concerto  in  \  minor,  by 
.Schumann  ;  the  Concerto  in  E  minor,  and  the  Over- 
ture to  ,lessonilft,  by  Spohr  ;  a  Lied  by  Taiibert  ; 
the  Preludes  to  Lohetigrin  and  r>ie  Meistersinger 
von  Niirnberg,  hv  W"agner  ;  the  Overtures  to  Her 
Freiscliutz.  Eiiryantlie.  nnd  the  .lubilee  of  .Augustus 
IV.  of  Saxony,  and  a  Serenade  from  the  Opera  of 
?]uryanthe,  b\    Weber. 

The  instrumenlalists  that  have  jilaved  solos  are; 
— on  the  pianoforle — Madame  Schumann,  Madame 
Essipoff,  Mdlle.  Meldig,  Wryr  Bartli,  Mr.  Charles 
Hal  ^,  Herr  Jaell,  and  llerr  Rubinstein  ;  and  on  the 
violin  —  Herr  Auer,  Ilerr  Joachim,  and  Mons. 
Wieniawski. 

The  vocalists  that  have  aiipeared  are  ; — Madame 
Biauca  Bhime.  Madame  Bodda  Pvne.  Mrs.  Osgood. 
Madame  Trcbi-lli  Betliiii,  Mi's  Bolingbroke,  Mdlle. 
Ida  Corani,  Miss  Marie  Iluval,  Miss  Thekla  Fried- 
lander.  Miss  Callierir.e  Penna,  Mdlle.  Redeker,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Cuiumings,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  .Signor  Pol- 
lione  Rcmzi.  Mr.  Wadmore,  and  Mr.  Sanlley. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins,  Master  of  the  .Music  to  her 
Majesty  Ihe  Queen,  has,  for  the  tenth  season,  con- 
du  leil  the  concerts. 

The  Directors  lor  litis  year  are: — Mr.  G.  F.  An- 


derson. Mr.  Francesco  Berger.  Mr.  Walter  Macfar- 
ren,  Mr.  G.  A.  Osborne,  Mr.  C.  E.  Stephens,  .Mr. 
Harold  Thomas,  and  Mr.  J.  Turle. 

The  band  comprises  1.1  first  violins,  (Ilerr  Stratis 
principal).  12  second  violins,  9  violas,  10  violoncel- 
los, and  8  double-basses,  2  flutes,  1  piccolo,  2  oboes, 
2  clarinets.  2  bassoons  and  a  "  counter  bassoon,"  4 
horns,  2  trnmpets,  %  trombones,  1  bombardon,  3 
drums,  ite.,  1  trian;^le,  and  2  harp.s.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hopkins  is  organist. 

The  members  of  the  society  number  S9,  the  as.so- 
eiat.es,  ,37,  the  "  female"  (lady?)  assochates,  20,  and 
the  honorary  members,  12.  These  last  (the  honoi- 
nry  members)  are  Mrs.  Anderson,  Herr  Gaile.  Mr. 
Otto  Gold.sehmidt.  M.  Gounod.  M.  Stephen  Heller, 
Dr.  F.  Ililler,  Herr  Jo.aehim.  the  Abbe  Liszt,  Herr 
Rietz,  M.  Antoine  Rubinstein.  M.  Verhols',  and 
■•  although  the  last  not  lea.st,"  Herr  Richard  Wag- 
ner. The  venerable  honorary  treasurer  of  the  so- 
ciety. Mr.  Cr.  K.  Anderson,  continues  to  head  the  list 
of  (seven)  directors. 

Oa^Toaio,  (tr.  The  Musii-al  Times,  \n  summing 
up  the  London  season,  remarks  as  follows;  — 

Nothing  need  be  said  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
cietv,  save  that  the  usual  number  of  concerts  have 
been  given,  and  the  usual  number  of  works  per- 
hirmed.  But  lillle  ap|ieal  is  made  by  this  institu- 
tion to  the  general  public;  and  if  the  subscribers, 
therefore,  are  satisfied  with  the  reprodiielion  of  the 
same  compositions  year  after  year,  there  can  be  no 
just  cause  for  complaint.  The  Cryst.-il  Palace,  as 
our  columns  have  lesliiied,  has  hoiiesilv  hilfilled 
the  jiromises  in  the  prospectus;  and  if  .Mr.  Manns 
would  only  discountenance  any  atlempl  to  lueddlc 
widi  Ihe  iiilenlii.n  of  composers,  by  adapting  and 
re-arranging  works  the  form  of  which  has  been 
stam]>eil  by  its  aulhor,  we  should  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  his  laudable  efforts  to  promote  Ihe  spread 
of  really  good  music.  The  .Mexandra  Palace  has 
made  ft  rapid  stride  in  the  right  direction  during 
the  season.  The  revival  of  Hnutlel's  two  nlinost 
unknown  Oratorios,  "Esther"  and  "Susanna." 
would  alone  have  entitled  the  dir'ctors,  and  espe. 
ciallv  Mr.  Wcist  Hill,  upon  whom  h:i-s  devolved  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  prodiKUng  siudi  elaborate, 
work's,  to  the  thanks  of  all  music-loyers  ;  but,  apart 
from  these  compositions,  the  programmes  have  lat- 
terly been  in  tlie  highest  degree  interesling,  and  we 
mav  now  c-mfidently  anliiipate  a  biilliant  fuiure 
from  an  eslatilisliment  which  has  manifested  both 
the  will  and  the  |  ower  to  produce  tlie  great  works 
in  art. 

During  the  season  two  works  have  been  pro- 
duced— one  representing  the  old  and  the  other  the 
new  German  sidiool — each  with  adeipiate  in'erpro- 
lers,  both  vocal  and  iiistrumenl.al,  and  each  con- 
dueled  by  an  artist  whose  heart  was  in  the  cause  he 
advocated.  We  allude  to  the  ".Mass  in  B  minor  " 
of  Bach,  and  the  "  Legend  of  St.  Elizabeth  "  of  the 
.\bbe  Liszt.  Xow,  what  was  the  result?  On  the 
fir-t  representation  of  Bach's  Mass  an  enthusiastic 
audience  applauded  every  number  of  the  work  as  if 
it  were  a  revelalion  in  inu^ic;  on  the  second  per- 
formance every  seal  in  the  hall  was  filled,  and  the 
exciteinent  could  scarcely  he  rejiressed  within 
reasonable  bounds.  The  "  Legend  of  St.  F'.liza- 
beth,"  on  the  contrary,  fell  flatly  upon  a  large  body 
of  listeners  fully  pn  pared  to  receive  with  favor  a 
composition  which  had  been  lauded  by  its  admirers 
as  one  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  Ihe  "  higher  de- 
velopment "of  creative  art.  If  we  are  to  draw  a 
moral  from  this  fact,  it  is  that  works  which  repre- 
sent form  and  power  are  ever  fresh,  and  that  neither 
apathy  nor  t>[)position  can  crush  them ;  whilst 
those  which  have  the  negative  merit  of  aboli9hin;r 
the  old  moihd-s  without  creating  new  ones,  can  gain 
but  the  suffrages  of  those  who,  fancying  it  an  age  of 
art  revolution,  are  content,  as  in  political  revolu- 
tions, to  accept  the  most  prominent  oppom.'nts  of 
law  and  order  as  the  most  enliijhteneJ  apostles  of 
the  comini;  creed. 

MfsiCAL  Dtscussiov. — The  "  Musical  Association 
for  the  Investigation  and  Discussion  of  S'llijects 
connected  with  the  Art  and  Science  of  Music " 
seems  to  have  heen  given  over  to  the  inathemati- 
eians.  Pa(ii'rs  involving  much  thought  have  been 
read  ;  but  we  scarcely  think  that  the  Society  ap- 
jieals  forcibly  to  either  creative  or  executive  musi- 
ci  ins.  Xo  doubt  it  is  interestin;^  to  inquire  into 
our  "  perception  of  the  direction  of  a  source  of 
sound,"  or  to  listen  to  a  discourse  on  the  "  vibra- 
tions and  resonance  of  columns  of  air,"  but  all  this 
has  in  reality  nothing  to  do  with  music  ;  nnd  it  the 
Council  of  the  Society  think  with  us  that  some 
pr::  dical  result   should   be  achieved  by  these  meet^ 
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injjfl,  ft  vijroroua  coiirRO  of  action  will  he  at  onro  no- 
opssary.  Tlii>  Association  lias  alrcnily  cnrollcil  tlic 
names  of  Fcvcral  emiiicnt  men  ;  anil  if  papers  on 
really  nsefiil  snbjects  lie  flesireil,  there  are  many, 
we  tliiiiU.  will)  wonld  lie  botli  ready  anil  willini;  to 
lie  soiiietiiin);;  more  than  mere  ornamental  membcra. 

BuNKFrT  roNCF.RTS. — Those  monirrel  entertain- 
ments which  useil  to  be  termeil  "  Benefit  Concerts  " 
are  now  fast  ilisappcarin^',  their  decline  no  doubt 
datini;  from  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
no  "  benefit"  cither  to  the  art  or  to  (he  artist.  The 
performances  of  orchestral  and  choral  works,  and 
the  Recitals  of  ("hambcr-miisic.  which  have  arisen 
on  the  ruins  of  the  former  f.ishionable  <Tiitlicrini;s. 
so  thoroiii;hly  represent  at  the  pre^^ent  lime  the  real 
place  of  mnsic  in  this  conntry.  that  botli  executants 
and  composers  should  be  watchful — if  they  care  for 
anythinir  beyond  their  mere  personal  advancement 
— that  those  to  whom  they  submit  the  result  of 
their  talents  should  not  oiilv  be  amused,  lint,  as 
TIanilel  said,  "  ninde  better"  by  what  they  hear. 
Eni;land  is  sradnally  shakino;  itself  free  from  the 
reproach  of  not  bcini;  n  miisichl  nation  :  but  let  us 
not  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  tro  wild  with 
excitement  at  every  composer  and  performer— na- 
tive or  foreii;n — presented  to  onr  notice.  However 
hyperbolical  may  be  some  criticisms,  -whether  ver- 
b.il  or  printed,  ii]Kin  aspirants  for  our  favor,  there 
is  always  an  under  current  of  wliolcsome  opinion 
which  s!ioiild  at  least  be  respected.  The  fasliiona- 
ble  loiinirer  and  the  impulsive  enthusiast  are  equal- 
ly  danirerous  elements  in  a  concert-room.  Healthy 
music  cannot  flourish  save  with  healthy  surround- 
injrs;  and  it  will  be  well  for  the  progress  of  the  art 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  country,  when  the  words 
sntoti  and  virliinxo  are  banislied  for  ever  from  the 
musical  vocalnilary. — Ifml. 

gbigjjt's  lountJil  of  ^\m. 
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The  Baireutli  Festival 

The  musical  interest  of  the  past  week,  here  and 
everywhere,  has  converged  to  a  single  focus,  to  the 
decayed  old  town  of  the  Margraves  in  the  middle 
of  Germany,  where  Richard  Wagner  has  at  last 
had  the  opportunity  of  realizing  to  the  full,  with 
all  means  nnd  appliances,  his  own  ideal  of  the  only 
ri^ht  liind  of  scenical  and  musical  performance  of 
the  only  right  kind  of  Opera — or,  as  he  styles  it, 
**  Art-work  of  the  Future."  On  four  successive 
evenings,  bei-inning  on  Sunday,  the  13th,  the  first 
round  of  performances  of  the  three  plays  of  the 
trilogy,  "The  Ring  of  the  Nibelunicen,"  preceded 
hy  the  Vorspiel  or  Prolo2:ue,  "  Das  Rlieingold,"  has 
been  actually  given  in  a  most  novel  kind  of  theatre 
built  solely  for  this  purpose,  and  before  a  most 
brilliant  and  distinguished  audience,  including 
Emperors  and  Grand  Dukes,  musical  magnates  like 
Lisztjiind  Gounod,  critics  from  all  nations.  Young 
America  being  largely  represented  in  that  charac- 
ter, and  curious  quidnuncs,  who  have  means  and 
leisure  for  all  such  rare  occasions.  Our  own  news- 
papers since  Monday  morning  have  been  full  of  it; 
for  several  of  the  leading  New  York  papers  not 
only  sent  their  special  or  staflF  musical  reporters  to 
the  scene,  but  have  actually  gone  to  the  formidable 
expense  of  lengthy  Cable  reports  from  day  to  day. 
Of  course  the  audience  was  mainly  made  up  of 
the  faithful,  tlie  ardent  adherents  of  the  "Wagner 
party  ;  nothing  but  tht-ir  enthusiasm — in  many  in- 
stances amounting  to  fanaticism — would  draw 
very  many  into  that  expensive  pilgrimatj:e.  From 
these,  of  course,  the  first  reports  proceed,  and  na- 
turally they  are  glowing  ones.  That  the  occasion 
as  an  occasion  was  to  be  "a  success"  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  ;  equally  sure  beforehand  was  the 
thorough  excellence  of  the  performance — the  won- 
derful scenery,  the  orchestra,  the  carefully  selected 
and  specially  trained  actors  and  singers,  or  rather 
musical  declaimers,  for  Herr  Wagner  himself  had 
the  selecting  and  the  teaching  and  arranging,  down 


to  the  smallest  detail,  of  the  whole.  The  snccesg  of 
the  occasion  could  with  safety  he  anthenficated  on 
a  single  seeing  and  hearing,  and  proclaimed  by 
telegraph  ;  the  success  of  the  Wagner  School  of 
Opera  is  another  question,  and  can  only  be  deter- 
mined in  due  course  (»f  long  experience.  It  is  very 
easy  for  your  newspaper  correspondent,  fresh  from 
the  excitement  of  the  first  night  of  wonders,  with 
tl)e  plaudit-^  ringin^r  in  his  ears,  and  all  ids  senses 
dazed  by  the  strangle  pliantnsmaijoria  of  Rliine 
nymphs,  shadr)wy  Scandinavian  c:ods  and  monsters, 
and  marvfdhtus  seenes  nnd  transformations — all 
passing  Ix-fore  an  audience  in  the  dark,  as  it  were  a 
huge  mag'c  lantern  with  brilliant  musical  accompa- 
niment—very easy  for  him  to  send  off  his  lightnincr 
despatch,  proclaiming  it  "a  triumph  of  the  new 
school  of  music,  final  and  complete  I"  But 
the  last  is  not  yet ;  and  it  would  be 
safer,  wiser  and  more  modest  to  wait 
awhile  before  rushing  to  such  wholesale  con- 
clusions. Such  proclamatifins  remind  us  only  of 
the  patriotic  town  meetings  of  which  we  used  to 
liear  in  some  of  our  rural  districts,  in  which  it 
was  unanimously  "  Resolved,  that  we  are  the 
greatest  nation  on  God's  footst'iol."  The  thinix 
does  not  go  by  proclamation  ;  and  we  have  y^t  to 
hear  from  those  vtho  jitdfjp.,  and  who  are  qualified  to 
judge  and  are  in  no  incontinent  haste  to  pronounce 
the  "  final  and  complete "  solution  of  a  question 
about  which  the  wisest  and  most  thoughtful  will  be 
the  loncfest  in  making  up  their  minds.  Let  us  not 
be  misunderstood  ;  we  repeat  it,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Festival  has  been  in  many  ways  atriumjih, 
a  remarkable  success,  as  it  has  been  aUo<r^'ther 
unique.  But  for  all  that,  there  is  still  reasonable 
room  for  thinking  it  quite  possible  that  the  mu~ic- 
loving  world  is  not  yet  ripe  for  loving  Wagner's 
Nibelungen  shadows,  and  his  subordination  of  mu- 
sic to  poetic  legend,  and  his  "  infinite  melody"  or 
*' melos,"  better  than  the  hnmaii  music,  human  yet 
divine,  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Cherubini 
and  the  rest. 

Moreover  we  have  yet  to  hear  the  real  criticisms. 
These  will  come  later.  One  would  fain  learn  how 
Gounod  was  impressed ;  how  Liszt  would  be,  we  all 
knew  beforehand.  But  it  is  more  important  to 
know  what  men  like  Ferdinand  Hiller,  Lachner. 
Taubert,  Richter,  Robert  Franz.  Reinecke,  and 
others,  think  about  it;  or  whether  these  musical 
magnates  were  even  present,  as  we  are  told  "  near 
ly  all  the  leading  musicians  of  Germany"  were. 
Judgment  by  cable  telegram  can  hardly'  fix  the 
status  of  the  "  Music  of  the  Future." 

We  write  as  one  of  the  unconverted,  nnd  we  can- 
not step  off  from  our  own  shadow  ;  but  there  are 
many  of  us  ;  and  we  could  name  a  goodly  list  of  ar- 
tists and  of  critics  of  the  highest  musical  authority, 
who  are  under  the  same  condemnation.  It  is  to  the 
verdict  of  such  as  these  that  Waf^ner  has  to  look. 
As  Robert  Browning  says  of  Verdi  : 

While  tlie  mad  honsefnl's  plaudits  near  oixt-hang 

His  orchestra  of  salt  Viox,  tonps  and  bones, 

Heloolts  thronph  all  the  roaring  and  the  wreaths 

Where  sits  Rossini  patient  in  his  stall. 

We  go  to  press  too  early  in  the  week,  or  we 
would  gladly  have  copied  largely  from  the  enthu- 
siastic first  reports  referred  to.  We  make  room 
here,  however,  for  one  more  reasonable  and  moder- 
ate than  the  rest,  that  of  the  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  who  we  are  told  is  a  German. 

Baibeuth,  Aug;.  13.— The  performance  of  the  triloc:y 
**  The  King  of  the  :Nibelune;en,"  the  life-work  of  Herr 
Richard  Wagner,  began  here  to-day  with  the  first  opera 
of  the  series,  "  Rlieingold."  The  theatre  w.-js  crowded 
by  an  audience  which,  on  the  whole,  may  be  classed  as 
the  most  distinguished  that  ever  assembled  for  a  similar 
purpose— distinguished  in  art,  in  letters,  and  in  poli- 
tics. It  embr.iced  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Brazil, 
and  several  reigning  Grand  Dukes,  Dukes  and  Princes; 
Trince  George  of  Prussia,  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  of 


Russia;  Abhi*  Liszt,  Miss  Anna  Mehlig,  Miss  Minnie 
Haurk,  Xachbaunr,  Rervis,  Paul  Lindau.  several  French 
eoinpusers,  and  many  other  notaliilities  were  present. 
The  art.  and  literature  of  the  whole  world  were  repre- 
sented by  eminent  jieoplo  from  b()tli  rontinents. 

The  rendering  (»f  '•  Uhcin-^oM  "  was  continuous  for 
more  than  two  hours  and  a  riuarter.  The  orchestral  ef- 
fects and  characterization  were  very  fine.  Herr  Wag- 
ner's theory  of  musical  declamation  was  carried  even  to 
excess.  An'l  this  will  the  more  readily  be  understood 
when  it  is  known  that  a  few  bars  for  three  voices  made 
the  only  entrmhlf  number  in  the  opera. 

The  scenery  wns  admirable,  surpassing  even  the 
highly-wronght  expectations  of  the  spectators.  The 
opening  Rhine  scene,  with  a  partlcnlnrly  novel  contriv- 
ance of  swimming  nymphs,  was  highly  successfnl.  The 
splendid  Cavern  picture,  and  the  brilliant  Walhalla, 
were  a  wonrlerfully  clever  management  of  lights  and 
transparent  clouds.  The  metamort>ho^es  were  less 
ekillfnlly  accomplished,  but  the  general  impression  as  a 
spectacle  was  excellent.  The  house  ?)eini;  in  total  d:irk- 
ness  during  the  entire  representation,  added  immensely 
to  the  illusion.  The  acoustic  properties  of  the  hall  are 
perfection  itself,  but  there  is  not  a  breath  of  ventilation, 
and  the  heat  was  overpowerintr.  The  rendering  was  re- 
markable in  point  of  the  precision  with  which  the  diffi- 
cult music  was  mastered  by  the  singers  and  the  orches- 
tra. The  voice  of  Herr  Bet?.,  who  was  the  Wotan  <if  the 
opera,  is  one  of  great  beauty  and  power.  The  voice  of 
Herr  Vogl,  as  Logp,  was  excellent,  and  his  acting  capi- 
tal and  full  of  significance  and  suhtlety,  and  called 
forth  the  only  outburst  of  applause  following  the  solil- 
oquy, which  is  replete  witli  nice  shades.  H'Tr  Eilers 
and  Herr  Reichenberg  as  the  giants  Fn/ner  and  Fnnnlt 
had  the  requisite  ponderous  voice.?.  Herr  Hill  as  Albe- 
rirh  is  an  excellent  actor  and  simrer.  HerrPchlosser  as 
Mime  is  a  superior  comedian.  The  three  Rhine  daugh- 
ters are  endowed  with  charming  tones  and  sweetness, 
and  their  performances  were  most  correct.  M^sdames 
Grvin  and  Haupt  were  able  representatives  of /"ncXja  and 
Frrm. 

The  orchestra  waa  composed  of  112  of  the  picked  mu- 
sicians of  Germany,  Hans  Richter  leading,  with  Wilhel- 
my  ascAf/"ff  attague.  There  is  notliing  finer  imaginalde 
than  the  delicacy  and  fulhiess  of  tone  of  the  accompani- 
ments. The  shading  was  exquisite,  and  the  fact  that 
the  band  was  unseen,  but  heard  with  absolute  distinct- 
ness, ad<ied  to  the  mystery  without  affecting  the  bright- 
ness of  the  coloring  and  the  force.  In  brief  the  elabo- 
rate i>lans  to  heighten  the  illusion  of  the  stage  repre- 
sentations wore  justified  by  the  success  which  was  un- 
questionably achieved. 

Herr  Wagner  .superintended  the  whole  work.  He  was 
omnipresent  as  stage  manager,  conductor,  and  promp- 
ter, and  all  that  was  possible  to  make  the  performance 
as  realistic  as  practica  le  was  accomplished  under  his 
direction.  At  the  conclusion  there  were  loud  calls  for 
Herr  Wagner,  which  were  unacknowledtred. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  remained  to  the  end.  and 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  departed  amid  a 
great  demonstration  frf>m  the  entire  audience. 

The  impression  created  by  "  Rheingold  "  is.  mus'cally 
considered,  not  significant.  This  opera  is  necessarj'  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  trilogy,  but  it  lacks  even  the 
slight  element  of  human  interest  possessed  by  the  suc- 
ceeding works.  Indeed,  it  is  much  closer  to  fairy  spec- 
tacle than  to  drama,  but  it  is  needed  nevertheless  as  a 
key-note  to  the  subsequent  incidents.  The  influence  on 
the  pulilic  was  less  strong  than  was  anticipated.  Herr 
Wagner's  tried  friends  were  loud  in  their  approval,  but 
the  miscellaneous  and  decidedly  cosmopolitan  element 
which  composed  the  vast  majority  of  the  audience  was 
inclined  to  coldness.  In  fact  the  manifestation  of  ad- 
miration was  extremely  faint  when  compared  to  de- 
monstrations usually  attending  ordinary  fiist  nights.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  assembly  was 
oxceptionably  critical,  and  that  much  of  the  spirit  of  a 
jury  witli  a  prisoner  on  trial  before  ihem  was  exhibited. 
The  artists  felt  the  weight  of  their  responsibility,  and 
the  rare  earnestness  of  all  the  artists  on  the  boards  was 
perceptible  in  theh'iuse. 

To  spectators  who  were  not  musicians,  and  attending 
absolutely  the  first  hearing  of  the  opera,  ■*  Rheingold '* 
must  be  a  sealed  book.  The  musical  motives  which  re- 
present characters  and  acts  pervade  the  opera,  and  are 
used  by  the  author  with  unswerving  consistency  and 
great  tact;  but  knowledge  of  the  score  or  familiarity 
with  the  opera  is  indispensable  to  a  fnll  appreciation  of 
the  work.  In  addition  the  strain  upon  the  attention  is 
tremendous.  It  is  hopclcBS,  therefore,  to  look  for  popu- 
larity for  the  work,  at  present  at  least. 

Whoever  attends  future  similar  representations  must 
do  so  with  the  intent  to  labor  if  he  would  be  pleased. 
This  may  be  the  temper  of  the  music-lover  of  the  future, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  that  of  the  music-lover  of  the 
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present.    Indeed,  achievements  of  such  magnitude  are 
impossihle  twice  in  a  lifetime. 

This  week's  experiments  are  curiously  interestinfj, 
hut  will  have  no  result,  as  far  as  can  he  predicted  from 
t'). day's  representation.  At  most,  it  is  a  m.-irvel  that 
such  a  pif^antic  undertaking  can  be  carried  out  so  suc- 
cessfidly.  As  it  is,  the  Baireuth  i)erform.ance  is  a  won- 
der in  itself,  but  only  asserts  the  impossibility  of  the 
Complete  realization  of  Herr  AVagner's  theories. 

To  night  the  town  is  ablaze  with  a  fine  illumination  in 
all  the  streets,  which  are  full  of  people.  The  wliole  i)oii- 
ulatifm  is  out  of  doors.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  four 
thousand  strangers  have  arrived  in  the  city  to  attenil 
the  festival.  There  are  about  sixty  correspondents  of 
American,  German,  aud  other  newspapers  present. 

F.  A.  S. 

Here  and  There— Festivals,  &c. 

At  HOMI5.— The  .Symphony  Concerts  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association  (twelfth  season)  will  be  ten  in 
number,  as  usual  and  given  in  the  Music  Hall,  at  regular 
intervals  f»f  two  weeks,  always  upon  Thursday  after- 
noons. The  first  five  and  the  last  five  concerts,  how- 
ever, will  be  sepa-ated  by  an  interval  of  four  weeks,  so 
that  the  dates  will  be  as  follows:  Nov.  ;».  '23,  Dec.  7,  21, 
.Tune  4;-Fel).  1,  1,5,  March  1,  1.5,  29.  They  will  be  main- 
ly orchestral  and  classical  in  character,  securing  the 
solids,  the  essentials  of  a  good  .symi)lnmic  entertain- 
ment first,  and  leaving  special  attrac  ions,  eolo  artists, 
Ac,  to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  support  given  to  the 
concerts  liy  the  public. 

Fiom  present  rumors  and  appearances,  this  is  about 
all  that  IJoston  can  rely  n]ton  with  any  certainty  for  or- 
chestral music  this  next  winter.  The  admirable  or<-hes- 
tr;t  of  Theodore  Thomas  is  reported  to  have  made  a 
losing  liusiness  (for  the  second  time)  in  Philadelphia 
and  to  have  actually  disbanded.  Still  we  think  it  cair 
hardly  be  that  an  organization  with  so  much  life  in  it 
slioubl  not  be  soon  resuscitated.  Surely  .Mr.  Thomas 
cannot  be  blamed  if  he  has  *'  got  sick  of  piping  and 
payini;  the  jiiper  himself."  The  revelation  has  sur- 
pri.'.ed,  for  hitheito  he  has  alwayn  been  re|)rescnted  (at 
least  in  [lublic  print)  as  in  the  full  career  of  successes 
everj'wiiere,  material  as  well  as  artistic.  Of  course  his 
expenses  were  enoimous.  and  it  was  very  natural  that 
his  self-sacrificing  zeal  should  give  out  finally;  the  only 
Wiuuler  being  that  he  could  l,eep  on  in  so  splendid  and 
so  costly  a  style  for  so  long  a  period— seven  or  eight 
years.  He  is  said  to  have  remarlied  to  an  interviewer 
and  very  justifiably: 

•' I  will  not  travel  any  more  on  speculation;  I  have 
had  quite  enough  of  that.  People  must  learn  the  <lilTcr- 
ence  between  an  artist  and  a  travelling  showman.  If 
they  want  me  in  Chicago  or  Baltimore,  let  them  send 
for  me;  but  they  must  pay  for  it;  I  will  t;ike  no  more 
risks." 

But  we  await  fuither  developments  before  venturing 
ui)on  any  extended  remaiks. 

Cambriflge  is  to  have  some  subscripti<tn  concerts  in 
the  beautiful  new  Sanrlers  Chapel,  which  completes 
Memorial  Hall,  a  rotiul  capable  of  seatic.g  l.'>00  people, 
and  admirat'ly  ailapted  to  good  musical  effect.  I'rof. 
J.  K.  rainc  is  at  the  head  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, and  the  programmes  will  be  worthy  of  the  old 
University.  Three  of  the  six  concerts  were  intended  to 
be  ol  orchestral  music,  for  wdiich  the  Thomas  orchestra 
w:is  eng:iged,  inasmuch  as  these  concerts  will  have  to 
take  place  in  the  evening,  when  Boston  musicians  are 
not  available  on  account  of  their  engagements  at  the 
the:ilies. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  nnuual  festi\'al 
of  tlie  A\'oiccster  County  .Musical  .Association  are  nearly 
completed.  The  chorus  wi  1  begin  at-tive  work  the  first 
Monday  in  September,  ;it  riymuuth  Vestry,  AVorccster; 
the  days  selected  f<.)r  the  festival  are  (3ct.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6, 
and  the  services  of  Carl  Zerrahn  and  B.  D.  .-\11imi  have 
been  secured  as  c<uiductois.  E  B.  Story  has  been  se- 
cured as  piinist,  ami  (I  AV,  .Sunnier  as  organist.  For 
sopranos  ariangcmcnts  ha\e  been  perfected  with  Aliss 
Cbrra  Louise  Kclb'iig,  Miss  Clara  lioiia.  j\tiss  Mary  H. 
Stone,  an. I  Miss  H.-nri'  tta  Beebe,  Miss  Matilda  Phd- 
*■  li[»s  and  .Mrs.  Flora  F  Barry,  contraltos,  have  also  been 
secnreti.  For  tenors  tlieie  are  Mcs>rs.  .T  .A.Collins  of 
Boston,  and  .T  R.  Nllson  of  New  York,  trd  for  bassos, 
Messrs.  W.lliam  H  Mc-l)on:ild  ami  .Tohn  F  Winch.  The 
organizations,  aside  from  the  association,  to  take  part  in 
the  festival  are  the  Fhilharmonii- Cbili  of  Boston  the 
Germania  Band,  thirty  pieces,  of  Bost.ui,  and  the  New 
York  Glee  Club.  Miss  Beebe  and  Mr.  Nillson  and  meiu- 
1  ers  of  tlie  latter,  and  Miss  Stone,  ^Irs.  Barry  antl  .Mr. 
IMcDonnbl  are  of  the  Boston  Lyceum  Opera  Company. 
The  principal  works  selecterl  are  H.andel's  oratorio  of 
".Joshua"  and  Rossini's  o^^abat  Mater."  .Miscella- 
neous choruses  will  also  be  important  f'-atnrcs  in  tlie 
programme,  which  inchnles  five  concerts  and  three  mat- 
inees. The  matinees  are  to  be  given  Monday,  Tuesday 
anil  Wednesday  afternoons  and  the  firstof  the  series  of 
ctmcerts  will  he  giveir  Wednesilav  evening.  Concerts 
are  ;dso  arranged  foi  TliMisdav  afternoon  and  evening 
and  Friday  afternoon  and  evening.  Tlir  first  ciuiccrt, 
Wednesday  evening,  will    inclucte    Rossini's    "  Stabat 


Mater,"  and  selections  bv  the  rhilharnionic  Club  and 
vocal  artists  Thnrsdiv  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  a 
concert  by  the  New  York  fJlne  CIuli,  and  Thur-dny 
e\'ening  to  a  grand  miscellnneoits  concert,  introducing 
Miss  Clnra  Loirse  Kellogg.  Friday  afternoon  n  S'-mtiho- 
nv  concert  will  be  jriven,  and  in  the  evenin-j:  the  festival 
will  terniinaie  with  the  oratorio  of  ".Toshua,"  uniting 
artiste,  orchestra  and  chorus. —  Transcript. 


The  mttsical  festiv.al  at  Rocky  Point,  R.  I  .  on  Friday 
l.Tst,  under  the  management  of  Pr.  E.  Tourjee,  was  im- 
mensely successful.  Carl  Zerrahn  was  the  crmductor, 
and  the  chorus  of  aliont  four  hundred  voices  was  made 
up  of  the  Music  Hall  and  Gr.aee  Church  choirs  from  this 
city,  some  of  the  inembers  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  of  Boston,  and  the  New  England  Normal  Musi- 
cal Tnstitute  now  in  sesBion  at  East  Greenwich,  R.  T. 
The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  and  several  other  of 
our  well-known  Boston  artists,  vocalists  and  instru- 
mentalists, also  particijinted. 

The  attendance  from  nil  points  was  very  large.  Every 
Iioat  from  Providence  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capaci- 
ty, and  extra  boats  h.ad  to  be  run  to  accommodate  the 
crowd.  There  was  another  grand  influx  of  jieople  from 
Newport,  and  large  excxirsion  parties  arrived  by  steam- 
er from  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River.  Fifty  or  more 
yachts  from  various  points  upon  Narragansett  Bay.  and 
something  like  a  thousand  carriages  from  the  interior 
also  aided  in  swelling  th.^  number  of  visitors. 

There  weie  present  in  the  course  of  the  day  at  least 
fiftei-n  thonsan-1  ]>ersons— by  many  thousands  the  larg- 
est assemblage  at  Rocky  Point  this  season.  The  printed 
]»rogramme  was  cajrsizeil  at  the  outset  through  the  ac- 
tion of  some  person  at  Providence,  who  neglected  to 
forward  the  choriis-books  as  directed,  but  Dr.  Tourjee's 
well-known  energy  and  ability  supidied  all  ileficienries. 
In  f;ict  much  more  was  performed  than  was  promised, 
and  the  only  maiked  change  in  the  plan  of  the  festival 
was  to  provide  a  miscellaneous  concert  in  the  forenoon, 
and  to  postpone  the  choral  performances  until  the  af- 
ternoon. 

Tbe  concerts  were  held  in  the  Forest  Cii  cle,  and  the 
builiiing  is  so  constructed  that  those  assemlded  in  the 
grove  outside  could  listen  to  the  performanci-.s  as  well 
as  those  upon  the  inside.  The  morning  pmnramnte 
compiiserl  Weber's  overture  to  'Mtberon,"  peiformed 
by  the  Mendelssohn  (Juintctte  Club;  the  bulTo  song, 
"  I'm  a  Regent,"  from  Balfe's  opera.  "The  Sleeping 
Queen,"  sung  by  the  distinguisherl  baritime,  Mr.  .1.  F. 
Rudol|ihsen;  the  first  movement  of  Schumann's  Piano 
Quintet  in  E  flat  major,  iicrformed  by  Mr.  ,T.  C.  D.  Par- 
ker and  Messrs.  Sibultze,  .Mb-n.  Rvan  and  Heniiig  of 
the  (Juinletle  Club;  the  Polonaise  from  Ambrose 
Thoniiis's  opera  of  "  Mi  •umi  "  sung  bv  Miss  Fanny  Keb 
l"L'g;anda  duct,  "  The  Fi-heinien  "  by  0:ibussi.  len- 
dcri'd  by  Messrs  .Tames  McGiannnhan  and  C.  C.  Case. 
two  excellent  Western  vocalists.  The  solo  perfcuin- 
ances  were  in  eveiy  case  worthv  of  high  prai-e,  but  ihc 
effect  was  in  so.ne  iiisl:inces  lost  from  tin-  fict  that  the 
place  is  bitter  ad  i]ited  to  music  of  the  louder  i  lass 

Miss  Kcllogg's  siil.,,  however,  awiikened  niiicli  enthu- 
siasm, an  1  an  encore  being  insislr-d  upon,  slii-  sang  with 
eipirdly  goo.l  results.  "  Tin-  Sword  of  Bunker  Hid."  The 
Qiiinteite  Club  furnished  the  accompaniment  in  both 
instances, 

Imm.-diate'y  after  the  morning  conceit,  the  immense 
ciowd  surged  toward  the  dining  halls,  and  :is  mi. -lit  be 
supposed,  t  e  devastation  among  the  baked  clann  was 
something  tremendous  to  conieinplate.  The  buibliigs 
were  refiU.-.l  several  times  over,  and  still  there  was  a 
liiinurv  multitiiile  without,  but  there  was  yet  no  lack  of 
the  bivalves  anil  their  coiiconiilanls. 

.At  the  afternoon  concert  the  chorus  took  a  prominent 
liart  and  acquitted  itself  with  ereat  credit  under  Mr 
Zerrahn'"  able  direct'on.  The  first  selection  was  •  The 
Glory  of  God  "  from  Handel's  .'Messiah.  This  w.as  given 
with  excellent  effc'  t. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Chih  next  plaved  the  over- 
ture to  "  R;xymond  "  by  .\mhroise  Thoma-'."  after  u  h  cli 
a  select  chorus  from  tlie  New  Engl  ind  Norin:il  Musiial 
Iiistiiine  gave  a  v.ry  pleisjng  leniering  of  Men  dels, 
sohn's  unfinished  opera  of  '■  r.nrelv."  the  so|.iano  so'o 
bein^'  sustdned  with  very  good  effect  bv  Mis.  Lizzie 
Brown. 

The  other  se'ectinns  given  were  the  Introduction  and 
Polonaise  Brdlante  bv  Chopin,  op,  3.  f.,r  piano  and  vi.i- 
lin,  pbiyed  b\-  Mr  G  W.  Sumner  and  Mr  Willi. im 
Si-hnltze;  ■■  Mighty  .Tchovah  "  fmusic  bv  Bcllini>.  a  bar 
itone  solo  and  cbonis.  the  former  bcin.'  adinirablv  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Iludoliihsen:  "  .Vnn  e  IVr."  bv  Nfattei'  fl-ie- 
Iv  sung  by  Miss  Kellorg;  the  Gl.iria  fr.un  Moyan's 
Twelfth  Mass,  rendered  bv  the  full  clioru-:  :ind  the  In- 
flammatu-'from  Rossini's  ■'  Stabat  Mater"  Miss  Kellogg 
—  Siat'hty  Thn^s.  Awj    13. 


sustain. ng  the  soprano  sob 


Obituary. 

CtHI,   HEKi;,MANN. 

Carl  Bergmann,  for  many  years  leader  of  the  Philhar- 
monic and  Arion  societies,  died  last  Thursd.iy  night  at 
the  German  Hospital  in  this  city.  He  hart  been  in  |.oor 
health  for  a  considerable  time,  and  his  death  was  hast- 
ened by  extreme  melancholy  produced  by  the  death  of 
his  wife,  which  occurred  several  months  ago.  After 
this  event  he  became  moody  and  morose.  Sickness 
compelled  him  in  the  middle  of  Last  se.a.son  to  resign  to 
George  Matzka  his  position  .as  leader  of  the  Philharmon- 
ic Society,  which    he    h.ad    held  for  almost  20  years. 


From  that  time  he  rapidly  dec'ined  in  health  and  spir- 
its, living  a  solitary  and  retired  life,  and  shunning  the 
company  of  his  former  as.sociates.  About  a  week  ago  lie 
was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  at  the  German  Ho.spital, 
wdiere  he  died  on  Thui.sday  night  at  11  o'clock. 

Carl  BerL-mann  was  born  at  Eber,sb.ach,  Saxony,  April 
11,  1821.  His  musical  taste  and  talent  manifested  them- 
selves very  early  in  his  life.  "When  scarcely  G  years  old 
he  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Adolf  Zimmer- 
mann,  a  Saxon  musician  of  some  note.  His  parents  hav- 
ing removed  to  the  city  of  Breslau,  he  became  a  student 
of  Hesse,  a  renowned  organist  and  compo,ser,  and  in 
that  city  he  commenced  his  musical  career,  flr.st  as  'cel- 
list, then  as  soloist  and  leader  of  the  Breslau  orchestra. 
Bergmann  was  never  a  prolific  composer,  and  most  of 
his  compositions,  including  several  concert  pieces,  an 
opera,  and  a  symphony,  were  written  before  he  had  at- 
tained his  27th  year.  From  1842  to  1848,  as  leader  of 
several  orchestras,  he  met  with  success  in  the  cities  of 
Menna,  Pesth.  Waisaw,  and  Venice.  Having  t.aken  an 
.ac  ive  p.art  in  the  rebellion  of  :S48,  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  country.  He  chose  America  as  his  future 
home,  and  in  com|i:.ny  uithseveral  musicians  he  arriveil 
at  N'ew  York  in  the  Autumn  of  1.S49.  and  auain  zealously 
devoted  himself  to  his  iirofcsnion.  In  18.'i0  he  bec:,me 
leader  of  the  Germania  Society,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  the  disbandment  of  the  .aasociation  four  vcars 
later.  Together  with  Thco.  Eisfeld  and  Carl  Anschutz 
he  undertook  the  raanagemcut  of  the  Phillnunionic  So- 
ciety, and  when  several  years  later  his  coadjutors  re- 
turned to  Europe  he  became  sole  director,  and  it  w.as 
largely  through  his  exertions  that  the  .society  attained 
its  present  s  andard  of  excellence.  In  la.i5  he  accepted 
the  leadership  of  the  Arion  Society,  and  in  the  same 
year  organized  and  conducted  the  great  German  Saeng- 
erfest  which  was  held  in  the  famous  Winter  Gardiui 
Theatre.  He  also  gave  a  series  of  grand  concerts  at  ihe 
City  Assembly  Rooms,  which  became  exceedingy  pop- 
ular. But  he  achieved  .a  more  notable  success  as  con- 
ductor of  both  German  and  Italian  opera.  The  former 
he  introduced  at  Niblo's  Gar.lon  in  1R.-,G.  and  he  eon- 
ducted  the  orchestra  at  the  Academy  of  Musi,:  on  Ihe 
memorable  night  of  Dec.  I,  1SC5,  on  the  occjision  of  the 
first  iiroduction  of  ■■  L'Africaiiii:  "  in  this  coiintrv,  with 
Carozzi-Zucchi  as  .?,■«■«,  .Mazzolini  as  Vano  (If  <;,w„i, 
and  Bellini  as  Ni(u!iko.  Bergmann  early  recognized  the 
excellence  of  Wagner's  music,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
musicians  w  ho  sought  to  introduce  the  novelty  of  its 
style  into  the  .American  concert-room. 

His  funeral  took  pl.ice  on  Saturrlay  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  Aschcnbrodel  Society,  of  «  i,i,h  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. On  Friday  night  the  body  w.as  brought  from  the 
hospital  to  the  hall  of  the  society  in  Kist  Fourth-st., 
where  many  persons  viewed  the  body  during  S:itunl:iy 
morning,  'i  hiongh  some  niisunderstaiidirig  the  news 
of  his  death  did  not  reach  manv  of  his  musical  asso- 
ciatis  who  would  otbcrwi.e  have  attemled  Ihe  funeral 
and  thCM-foie  tie  number  p.escnt  wa.  cmnparalivelv 
small.  The  servpes  were  ejuirelv  musical;  no  ministe'r 
wiis  present  ami  no  burial  service  was  read  As  the 
comn  was  lioine  from  the  hon-e  the  members  of  ihe 
.Anon  Soc.etv  intoned  Herg,:K,nii's  favo-iie  song,  the 
I  ilgii.ii's  f  bonis  "  (rem  \Y:,gner'sT,,ni,h.auscr,  ac.om- 
panied  by  a  band  from  llie  Asebenbrodel  Societv  P,,' 
ceded  by  the  nuincroos  musical  associations  lo'wliieh 
.Mr  Bcr-malin  belonged,  the  bodv  w:is  l„,ine  to  Gre.n 
wood  Cemetcrv-.  wliere  a  simple  musical  service  was 
conducted.— rriten?,  Jwy,  14. 


En  Routs  for  Baireuth. 

The  following  li.-isiy  note  is  from  a  voiin;  friend 
gallierincj  eliance  flowers  r,f  musical  rleliglit  no  ,ri 
the  way  to  the  ffreat  \Va;;iier  Festival.  Trulv  "  the 
lioys  "  are  hft\in:r  a  i^^oo.l  time  ; 

BAr>r.N-B.\i>F:N-,  Aug.  I. -I  tidiilc  you  will  be  interested 
to  hear  of  a  performance  that  Mr  and  .Mrs,  L  and  tlie 
rest  of  us  went  to  .at  Berne.  It  was  at  a  little  summer 
beer  theatre,  calle.l  the  Sch-itzli,  on  a  great  height 
above  the  town,  and  tha  opera  was  "  L'Oca  del  Ciiro," 
by  Mozart.  AVa-sn't  that  a  find!  I  suppose  one  might 
w;mder  all  over  Europe  for  a  year  and  not  meet  it. 
Some  of  the  songs,  &c.,  were  thoroughly  char.acieristic 
and  lovely. 

For  the  rest,  we  have  heard  St.  Saens  play  the  piano 
twice  in  London;  Alfred  Jaell,  Mdme.  Eseipoff,  .Adelina 
P.atti,  in  a  really  superb  performance  at  Coveni  Garden, 
of  ".Aida;"  two  wretched  .attempts  at  "Lohengrin  ' 
and  "  Tannhauser"  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  ; 
a  ver>-  charming  "Ophelia"  (Ambroise  Thomas),  by 
.Albani,  who  h.as  improved  wonderfully;  "F.iusfand 
{miTahile  dicfu^  "  Der  Frey-chiitz,"  at  the  New  Opera  in 
Paris,  of  which  Last  the  mi^ie  p„  ,sc^;„..  &c.  were  superb, 
the  rest  not  much.  We  have  also  lieard  ^Vi,lor  play  the 
superb  Cavaille-Coll  organ  at  St.  Sulpice;  anything  more 
remarkable  I  have  never  heard. 

We  go  to  Baireuth  the  end  of  this  week,  to  stay  almost 
three  weeks.  '       p 
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Opera  from  the  Back. 

Render,  whetluT  V'>"  "re  younj:^  or  old,  male  or 
rciniilc,  ynu  linvo  doubMcss  ofton  Ionised  to  <^ain  ixc- 
ce>;s  to  lliat  invHtic  rcirion  whicli  \h  l)(iuiidc(i  on  one 
side  by  the  curtain  of  tlit'  conoert-iiall  and  on  the 
oilier  liv  Mir  st.a:;!' diior.  Ity'iu  have  ever  ohtainc-d 
ailniissioii  there,  nothini,^  th;itl  ejin  s:iy  will  reniove 
Ihc  loni^ini;  ti»  nee  for  yoursidf  what  Ihe  kirii^s  and 
queens  of  aou<^  look  like,  and  do,  when  tiiey  pass 
from  your  gaze  into  tlie  winirs. 

There  are  quite  ft  number  of  people  who  liave 
been  once  op  twiee  beliind  the  Reenes  (»f  tlieatres, 
who  take  l!ie  i^reatest  deli<j:ht  in  tearini^  to  pieces 
alt  your  illiHions,  but  the  visitors  on  tlie  operatic 
staij^e  are  very  few.  Two  Cerl)eruses  i^nard  the  en 
trances  with  never-ceasin<:^  viirilanee,  and  no  one  but 
the  impre*ari<t,  conductor,  and  the  stai^e-manaijer 
is  perrni  ted  t'l  introduce  a  friend.  The  neces-<apy 
aUendants  u]>on  the  female  sin-^ers  are,  of  course, 
allowed,  and  it  is  vnuderful  the  number  nf  attend- 
ants a  tashiuealtle  prima  d'uina  will  think  it  due  to 
her  dii^nity  to  maintain. 

Business  as  well  as  inclination  calls  the  writer 
to  visit  the  operatic  st  ii::e  nearly  every  nii^ht  dur- 
imj;'  the  season,  and  he  now  attempts  to  de-«cribe 
vvliut  is  seen  there.  The  time  is  seven  o'clock,  p. 
m.  We  have  passed  throni;h  tlie  short  passao;e 
which  leads  from  the  staije-rloop  to  the  stasje. 
What  an  immense,  black  cavt-rn  opetis  before  us! 
The  first  scene  is  not  yet  set,  and  nothin-^  breaks 
the  space  between  the  curtain  and  the  rear  wall  tif 
the  buildinij.  In  the  win;j:3  a  few  lijrhts,  carehdly 
covered  with  wire  shades,  suffice  to  make  darkness 
visible,  and  in  erossir.o;  th'"  stai^e  you  barely  escape 
collision  with  closely  muffleil  forms  in  cloaks  and 
slouch  hats,  who  have  t!ie  look  of  bandits  out  of 
wrrk.  These  are  the  members  of  the  male  chorus, 
who  are  ij^enerally  the  first  to  assemble.  They  are 
redolent  ol  ix:^'"li<'-  "nd  scraps  of  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  Kni^Iish  enter  into  their  talk.  It  is  al- 
most as  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  understand 
anythino^  they  .«ay  as  it  is  to  distinj^uish  a  word 
when  they  sioi;  in  chorus. 

But  see!  the  stai^i*  bei^ins  to  c:row  li:j^lit ;  the 
i^asman  has  li-rhted.  thouLjh  he  has  turned  up  only 
a  very  liitle,  the  loni^  rows  of  M;as  jets  which  stretch 
overhead,  from  side  to  .side  of  the  stui^e.  There  is 
a  row  to  each  set  of  grooves.  The  sceneshifters 
now  commence  to  bustle  about  and  are  by  no  means 
careful  whom  thev  run  aijainst.  Next  the  ladies  of 
tlie  chorus  arrive  in  knots,  and  amid  hasty  recoiifni 
titms  of  the  nobles  who  are  soon  to  lead  theiu  in 
proce-ision.  pass  up  to  their  dressin<;-room. 

It  is  now  nearly  half-past  seven  ;  there  is  a  little 
bustle  at  the  stai^e-door,  and  a  lady,  who  is  a  per- 
fect montitain  of  wraps,  passes  hui'riedly  aeross  the 
statue  and  enters  a  room  which  is  built  at  the  back 
of  the  proscenium  boxea.  She  is  the  prima  donna, 
and  we  may  not  enter  her  sanctum  till  her  toilet  for 
the  first  act  is  made.  Ilavinn^  watched  her  safely 
ensconced,  we  turn  aijain  toward  the  entrance  in 
time  to  meet  two  u^entlemen,  who  come  in,  artn  in 
arm,  and  en:]ja<^ed  in  a  most  friendly  converse, 
tlioui;h  their  loud  voices  and  animated  jjestures 
mi>:ht  almost  incline  one  to  think  them  anirry. 
They  are  the  ^ood  tenor  and  the  wicked  baritone, 
who  are  always  fii^htinii^  and  who  always  love  the 
same  airl.  Why  is  it  that  it  is  not  possible  to  be  a 
tenor  and  a  villain  ? 

While  we  have  been  eniran;ed  in  lookinc:  at  these 
stars  in  the  operatic  constellation,  the  scene-shifters 
liavc  made  great  advances  in  settins;  the  staijje.  The 
opera  to  be  given  is  Lohencrin,  and  the  river 
scene,  which  is  what  is  technically  known  as  a 
"drop" — that  is  to  sov,  a  scene  that  is  rolled  in- 
stead of  bein:;  stretched  on  a  frame — is  set  as  far 
back  as  the  last  c:''"*^ve3.  Behind  this  there  is  a 
space  of  about  ten  feet,  throuich  wlTudi  the  dramaf's 
ptrsomr  can  pass  fn»m  one  to  the  olher  si'le  of  tlie 
stao-e.  About  ei'j;ht  feet  in  front  of  the  drop  is.  as 
it  were,  a  hedy^e  of  canvas,  some  three  feet  in  heiujht. 
and  painted  to  look  like  water.  At  a  similar  dis- 
tanee  in  front  of  this  is  a  second  hed-^e.  and  yet 
nearer  aiJ::iin  to  ihe  foot  liu:hts  is  a  third,  which  re- 
]M'esents  the  bank  of  tlie  stream.  In  ihe  irrooves  at 
the  wini^s  are  the  trees,  which  are  supposed  to 
frin<;e  the  edi:ces  of  the  water.  Behind  these  wins^s, 
and  extendini^  from  floor  to  the  "  flys,"  or  plat- 
forms, built  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  prosceni- 
um, are  rows  of  j^^^-j^ts  which  are  now  lighted, 
and.  as  far  as  scenery  ^oes,  all  is  in  readiness  for 
the  sta<:^e-manfli:;er's  approval.  Here  he  comes;  he 
takes  his  statid  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  shouts  a 
few  unintelliiriV)le  directions  to  the  trasman,  and  the 
scene  begins  to  assume  the  appearance  of  bright 
daylight. 

The  wings  on   the  left  are  now  thiclcly  peopled 


by  the  chorus.  There  is  a  lar'je  trrcen-rotmi.  but  it 
is  very  seldorn  n^ed,  as  the  choristers  prefer  to 
"  stand  round. "  The  musicians  are  all  below,  Irist 
amid  the  Iab\rinth  of  woodworlt  which  supports 
the  staiic.  There  is  a  loud  knock  at  the  door  lead- 
ino-  into  the  auditorium.  The  ir-isovin  or  his  as- 
si-^tatit  opens  n  liMle  trap,  sees  who  the  knocker  is, 
and  urdor-ks  the  door.  There  enters  a  i^fntleTnan 
in  fidl  everiinir  dress,  who  is  s'rnLrglinir  despe- 
rately wiiii  the  la^t  button  of  his  new  white  kid 
irloves.  In  Teplv  to  the  general  salutation  he 
irives  a  kind  <^)f  collective  nod,  and  then  tajis 
L'"en1Iy  at  the  prima  d<mna*s  door.  "  Who'h  there?" 
The  answer  is  the  name  of  the  crmdnctor.  and  he 
is  iinmediat(dy  t'dd  to  enter.  We  will  take  the 
liberty  of  nccompanyinir  him.  Ma<himo,  who  is 
already  dress(>d,  sits  in  front  of  a  lookioL'-'rla^s. 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  her  face,  while  one 
attendant  arrancres  h"p  wii;  and  another  puts  on  her 
slippers.  The  conductor  compliments  her  on  her  ap- 
pearance, is  rewarded  by  a  c^racious  smile,  and  is 
then  asked  to  slacken  a  certain /'■»(/)(),  op  to  see  that 
the  orehestra  is  not  tof>  loud  in  «ome  special  s-do. 

We  pass  out  a-fain  with  th"  conductor,  who  is 
immedintely  arre'^ted  bv  an  exeitable  little  man, 
who  talks  to  him  most  earnestly  This  is  the 
prompter,  a  kind  of  Mohammed  s  coffin,  who  passes 
half  Iii«  li'Tie  with  his  head  and  shoidders  ab  .ve  the 
staije_  and  the  htwer  part  f>f  his  body  and  leifs  be- 
nea'h  it.  The  heat  in  that  little  b"X  of  his  is 
frightful.  Tud  how  he  can  endure  it,  and  vet  sinix 
everybody's  part,  is  a  mystery.  Here  comes  the 
Lohengrin,  with  his  dress  sewn  over  with  white 
metal  spansrles.  which  cfive  it  the  appearanee  of 
armor.  He  is  accomfianied  bv  a  lady  who  watches 
him  very  closely.  It  is  his  wife,  and  wop  be  to  anv 
one  whom  she  thinl;s  her  husband  is  a  little  partial 
to.  But  what  have  we  here?  |t  must  be  that  we 
arelookinGT  at  LohenTrin  throu'^h  the  wronLT  end  of 
our  'tpera  irlacses  |  Not  so  :  it  i^  a  idiild  dr"ssed  ex- 
actly like  the  tenor  and  nnde  up  sa  well  that  he 
looks  a  perfect  miniature  eilition.  AVhen  Lohengrin 
is  first  seen  at  the  back,  it  is  this  child  who  is 
pnslied  between  the  drojt  and  the  first  hedge.  He 
has  a  miniature  chariot  and  a  miniature  swan,  and 
like  his  larirer  orij-inal  i^  propelled  by  a  man  under 
the  framework,  who  travels  a'onsr  on  his  hands  and 
knees.  The  mi?  iature  parses  across  the  stai.'-e  only 
once,  and  then  the  tenor  takes  his  place  and  finishes 
the  journey. 

The  opera  is  now  about  to  commence ;  the 
staiTP  i**  crowded  with  people,  and  the  noise  of  tlmir 
talkinij  is  almost  a  roar.  The  staiije-manager  calls 
order:  the  first  notes  of  the  pr(dude  are  heard,  and 
the  members  of  the  chorus  bcijin  to  take  their 
places.  They  are  crowded  in  here  and  pulled  out 
there  by  the  statfe-mana-rer  till  they  present  a  sym- 
metrical appearanee.  Then  the  contralto,  a  "  jolly  " 
woman,  and  the  baritone  and  bass,  take  up  their  po- 
sitions. For  some  reason  hitherto  explained,  con- 
traltos never  trive  themselves  the  same  airs  as  so- 
pranos.  They  don't  have  attendants  follnwinir  their 
every  step,  and  they  don't  require  liquid  refresh 
ment  at  every  possible  opportunity.  Now  a  btdl 
rings,  which  is  a  si^rnal  from  the  conductor;  the 
staire  manager  shouts  a  last  direction,  and  rushes 
off  just  as  the  curtain  commences  to  oro  up. 

The  jtrima  donna  is  a  very  curious  product  of 
nature  and  art.  She  is  generally  wonderfnlly  well 
impressed  with  her  owti  importance,  and  thouiih 
she  seems  so  angelic  and  looks  so  beautiful,  has  a 
temper,  and  has  been  even  known  to  swear  in  seve- 
ral languages.  Her  two  attendants  follow  her,  and 
whenever  she  leaves  the  scene  one  throws  a  cloak 
around  her,  while  the  other  admini-ters  dark-co- 
lored liquid  refreshment.  Usually  the  attendant 
has  two  glasses.  You,  fashion  ible  young  man  who 
sit  in  a  front  row  of  tlie  parquet,  and  fancy  y^tu 
worship  the  prima  donna,  never  think  that  she 
owes  her  sentiment  to  stout  and  her  pathos  to  port. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  worse  the  singer  the 
greater  the  number  of  attendants  she  needs. 

There  are  some  people  who  are  universally 
dreaded  behind  the  scenes.  Auioufr  them,  the 
tenoi's  wife,  the  prima  donna's  husband,  if  she  has 
one.  or  her  mother.  The  last  is  alwa^'s  the  worst. 
There  is  always,  in  her  opinion,  a  conspiracy 
against  ma  heUafiglia,  and  evei-y  one  is  looked  upon 
with  suspicion. 

Many  is  the  joke  that  has  been  made  about  the 
appearance  of  the  female  chorus  singers.  Most  of 
them  have  been  in  the  chorus  for  twenty  years, 
and  look  like  it.  There  could  not  well  be  a  i^reater 
shock  than  to  meet  one  of  these  ai:red  and  withered 
females  who.  having  taken  off  her  dre'^s,  is  prepared, 
in  petticoats  and  stockings  none  too  clean,  to  per- 
sonate an  aiiirel  in  the  tableau  of  Marguerite's 
apotheosis. —  TIu  Arcadian. 


Special    Hoticts, 


DESCUTPTIVE   LIST   OF   TUE 
l^ultliMliiMl  l»v  <»liv«^r   l>i|Hon  A   Co. 


-*^t~* 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment.  . 

Little  Leaflets,  Little  Flowers.     F.  4.  E  to  a. 

licet hoijeiu  30 
■'  Zephir,  nimm's  auf  doinn  FluKel." 
**  Zejjhyr.  with  tliy  hreezy  timbers." 
Bpautifnl  thoughts,  first  expressed  liy  a  Oermnn 
poet     and  adoined   with   TJeethoven's   innsie,  nnd 
now  nieelv  furnished  with  English  as  well  as  Ger- 
man words. 

Centennial  Song  and  Thorus.     G.  3.  d  to  E. 

Perkui^f.  35 

" this  f  lir  laurl  of  our-< : 

(lUr  lioast  and  our  pride." 

"Words  l»v  EMen  M.  Ilastinj^s.  Good  music  and 
patriotic  thoa;;hts. 

Roving  in  the  Twilight.      A.    2.     E  to  F. 

Vallo.  30 
"  FTis  beaming  eyes  were  my  light, 
While  rov  n<;  iri  the  twilight." 
The  pretty  aeeent  on  my  imlicates  the  neat  char- 
acter of  the  song,  which  is  easy  to  sing. 

To  the  Winds,  dull  Care!    G.  3.     a  to  D. 

Morse.  30 
*'  Dark  Despair,  return  no  more." 
Quite  an  effective  song  for  Alto  or  Baritone. 

The  Land  of  Golden  Glory.     Song  and  Cho. 

D.  2.  d  to  E.  Prior,  30 

*  '  T  is  an  Eden,  ever  fair." 
Sacred  song  and  chorus  of  attractive  character. 

Shall  Erin's  Harp  Strings  wake  no  more?    F. 

3.     d  to  g.  Dunks.  30 

•*  Oh  !  wake  and  tell 
The  stoiy  of  her  wrongs." 
A  real  Irish  patriotic  song,  of  great  fire  and 
spirit. 

Instrumental. 

Martha  Washington  March.     With  Portrait. 

G.     2.  ^f<lrk.  40 

A  fine  march,  qtiite  worihy  to  go  with  the  beau- 
tiful face  on  the  title. 

By  the  Brookside.     Idyl.        G.  3.  Golde.  50 

Almosr  eniirelv  in   hirht   triolets,  which   very 

prettily  imitate  the  ripple  of  the  miniature  river. 

Good  Bye.     (Lebewohl).     Fantasia.     F.   3. 

Gie.^e.  35 
A  piece  which  seems  to  say :— but  you  cannot 
tell   what:  bnt  a  piece  that  t'tlk'i  to  ymi,  all  the 
way  through.    Let  your  fingers  converse  with  it  I 

Reminiscences.    (Naoklange).   A6.  3.   Lange.  40 
In  perfect  taste. 

Always  Gay,     flmnier  Lustig).     Polka  Bril- 

lante.         C.     3  StiehL  35 

"  Immer  hT^ti^"  means  a  little  more  tlmn  '  iray." 
It  means  "full  of  fun,"  so  full  th  it  one  niwitdo.nvQ 
tn  let  out  the  effervescence  of  spirits.  The  music 
is  quite  merry  enough  for  the  name. 

Xonpnreil  Polka.  G.     2.  Bronson.  30 

Pretty  Tolka,  and  nii  e  instructive  piece. 

BOOKS. 

THE    ENCOKE.     A  collection  of  Secular  and 
Sacred    Music    for   Singing    Schools,    Day 
Schools,    Conventions,    Musical   Acade- 
mies. College  Choirs,  etc. 
By  L.  O.  Emeuson.     Price  To  cts;  Per  Doz.  §7.50 

This  bonk  occupies  the  same  ground  as  the 
•'  SoNO  MoNAROH,'*  and  is  the  best  kind  nf  book 
for  Smging  Schocils  while  its  numernus  good 
and  e:isy  pieces  recommend  it  for  all  musical 
meetings. 

THE     WHIPPOOBWILL.        A    collection     of 
School  Songs.      By  W.  O.  Pekkins. 

Price  50  cts. 
A   new,    bright  and  attractive  collection,  by 
the  author  of  "  Golden  Kobin." 


Abbreviations. —r>egrees  of  difficiiUy  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  kev  is  denoted  bv  a  capital  letter,  asC. 
Bh,  etc.  A  large  Roman  b-tter  ma'rks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  be- 
low or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  ••  C.  5,  c  to  E  "  means 
'  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 


o  n  o  I  o  E    a- E  n^vd:  s 


F  R.  O  IvI 


"Must   ive   ilieii  meet   as   Strangers," 

J.    R.   Thomas  .     .   40 

A  olirtrminr;  hallnd — perfect  in  every  respect.  It  is  written  in 
tho  tiest  style  of  tliis  fUvimte  writer  wlinse  sonps  arc  liousehold 
words.  Its  title-i)a<;e  is  adorned  with  an  elegant  litlio^traiili,  taken 
from  Milluis' famous  picture,  '■  Y(s  or  Xo.''  The  Ijcautifiil  j^iilisli 
face  of  the  frontispiece  will  arrest  your  attention;  the  tender,  flow- 
ing  melody  will  capture  your  heart.  The  souk  has  won  a  speedy 
success,  and  is  hound  to  hccome  one  of  the  fjreat  suugs  of  the  time. 
Soprano  or  tenor  iu  A  fiat ;  alto  or  barituue.  in  F. 


Golden    Hours, " 


J.    R.    Thoma.s 


40 


Another  new  sonj;  by  Mi-.  Thomas.  The  sentiment  is  brit;ht 
and  happy,  and  the  musical  settin};  very  attiactlve.  'J'h<^  title  car- 
ries a  fine  lithographic  likeness  of  Mr.  Thomas  which  will  bo 
highly  treasured  by  his  countless  admirers. 


Let    Me    Dream    again," 

Artiick  Scluvan 


40 


"  One  of  a  thousand."  A  thorouj;liIy  good  .sour,  worthy  of  the 
reputation  of  the  author  of  "  Hush  thee,  my  baby,"  "  Little  Maid 
of  Arcadee,"  "  Looking  Back,"  Ac  .  itc.  (Alto  or  baritone  iu  key 
of  0,  soprano  or  tenor  iu  key  of  E  Hat.) 


Brown  eyes  has  that  Little  Maiden," 


Geo.   L.    Osgood 


.  35 


A  V>right,  joyous  little  song,  merry  and  winsome.  As  an  encore 
BOns  it  is  exceedingly  effective.  Alto  or  baritone  in  A,  soprano  or 
tenor  iu  C, 

"One    Hundred    Years    Ago, 

Eu.  E.  RrcE.  .     .  40 

"  We  fought  and  fell,  and  .ages  tell  the  story  which  you  know, 
Of  how  the  sun  of  glory  rose  one  hundred  years  ago," 

A  rousing  Centennial  song  which  will  bo  in  great  demand. 

"/  Hear  the  Banjo  Tlay>"  n.  P.  Danks  .  .  30 
"Katie,  the  Rose  of  luldare,"  "  .  .  so 
"Angels  Whisper  Sweet  Good  J^lght," 

H.  p.  Banks  .     .  40 

Three  new  songs  by  Mr.  Danks,  in  different  styles,  but  showing 
the  ri'markable  vcisatihty  of  this  well  known  writer.  Tlie  liist  is  in 
the  "  Log  Cabin  "  style  ,  the  second  is  a  charming  Irish  ballad  ;  and 
the  third  is  a  song  of  the  day.  like  the  same  author's  "  fSilvcr 
Threads,'  "  I,ittlc  IJarliug,"  "llitlle  Itright  Lves,"  «tc.  All  bid  fair 
to  be  popular,  and  can  be  heartily  recommended, 

"My    Sailor   Boy,"  Chas.  E.  Puatt  .    ,  so 

■'Blow  gently,  fresh'niug  gales.  Good  angels  hover  round."' 

A  fine  inspiring  song  by  the  author  of  "  (lolden  Locks  are  sil- 
ver now,"  "."Spring  gentle  Spring,"  Waltz,  &c. 


Red    Cross    March,"  G.D.Wilson 


.  75 


A  bright,  thrilling  march,  full  of  fire  and  spirit,  which  will  bo 
welcomed  by  the  lovers  ofbiilliant  piano-loite  music.  It  is  of 
lieavier  calibre  than  the  previous  compositions  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Ilic 
"Shepherd  lioy,"  •■  N'iglit  in  .June,"  "  Memory,"  A-c.  but  is  noway 
inferior.  It  is  embellishe<l  with  a  ma^n.iii-ent  title  in  colors,  and 
will,  with  Mr.  Thom.as'  song  above  -.nentioned,  be  displayed  a'tihe 
Centennial  K.xhibition  in  I'hiladelphia  .as  the  best  l)roductof  Anicii- 
can  skill  in  lithographic  titles.  The  March  is  dedicated  to  "My 
Brother  Sir  Kuigiita  of  Washington  Coinmaudery  >'o.  33,  K.  T." 

"  I^ride    of    our    Home,"     G.  D.  Wilsox  .    .  G& 

A  nocturne  for  piano,  in  the  stylo  of  the  "  Summer  Idyls." 
It  is  graceful,  effective,  and  of  medium  difficulty," 

"Centennial    March,"  Mack.    .50 

"Memorial    jrar<'Ji,"  "    .    .50 

Two  new  marches  by  this  famous  march  writer,  whoso  "Orant's 
March."  and  "  Nellie  (Irant's  Wedding  .March"  have  run  thiough 
numberless  editions.  The  above  are  in  .Mr.  .Mai-k's  hai)piest  vein, 
and  are  besides  of  value,  as  they  contain  superb  views  of  the 
K.xposition  Buildings. 


Bella    Waltz," 


G.  Lamothk 


50 


A  delightfid,  fascinating  waltz,  not  difficult,  but  extremely 
l>leasing  and  melodious.  It  sets  all  hearers  dancing,  and  is 
also  a  charming  piano  i)iece. 


Popular  Songs  of  the  Day. 

"  Pflt  my  Little  Slioes  away,''  c.  e.  pratt  (Lithograph)  4o 

'■  Sweet  Dreams  of  Cliildliood,"  .'^.  t.  av„itb     "  40 

"  I  wajit  to  see  Mamma  ODce  more,"  c'iiaulky  ross  (uih.)  m 

"  What  tlie  Candle  told  was  Trne,"  (Ans.  to  popular  song)  35 

"Pnll  down  tlie  Blind,"  McCA.mn-  .  .  30 

'*  If  I  only  knew  ber  Name,"  ^^'-  n-  buockway  (Picture)  40 
"  Tommy  make  room  for  yonr  Anntie,"  (Lithograph)  .  .  4o 
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LIST  iF  HE 


-FOR- 


lusical    Societies,     Choirs,    Singing    Schools,    Sabbath    Schools, 

Academies,    &c.,    &c. 


Oratorio  of  Joshua, 

By  Handel. 

rrice  in  f'lotli,  $1.25;  lioaifls,  $1. ;  Paper,  80  cents;  with  liberal 
discount  to  Societies  lor  quantities. 

F"or  siiuie  strange  reason,  (his  fine  Oratorio,  equal  in  power  to 
many  otliors,  lias  l)een  almost  unknown  to  American  singers.  Its 
recent  rendition  l)y  the  Handel  and  ll.aydn  Society  of  Boston  was  a 
success,  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  now  lake  its  place  among  the  classical 
works  in  constant  piactice. 

ri    People's     Chorus     Book, 

:  For  Conventions,  Societies,  &  Classes, 

Price  $1.  Per  Dozen,  $9. 
An  admirable  selection  of  the  best  Glees  and  Part  Songs.  In 
glancing  over  the  pages,  one  is  tempted  to  jironounceit "  the  best" 
Glee  Hook.  That,  however,  is  too  much  to  assert,  but  it  certainly 
is  "as  good  as  the  best"  of  ])rcvious  publications.  Among  the 
attractive  I  itles  maybe  mentioned  'You  stole  my  Love,"  "Tlie 
Owls,"  •' Chosen  One,"  "  Helfry  Tower,"  "Silent  Night,"  "Thy 
praises.  Autumn,"  and  "When  Alh-n-a-Dale  went  a  hunting." 
Smart,  Sullivan,  I'in.-^uti,  Macfarren,  Barnby,  Gade,  and  Leslie  are 
a  portion  of  the  composers.     The  JXusic  is  for  mixed  voices. 


'S    .   ..„., 

By    L.  O.   Emerson. 

Price,  Sl.2.">.  Per  Dozen,  §12.00. 

This  collection,  prepared  with  Mr.  Emerson's  unrivalled  tact 

and   taste,  will  at  once  commend  itself  to  chorus   singers.     The 

pieces  are  about  evenly    divided  in  character,   being  about  half 

Sacred  and  half  Secular. 

Contents  of  Emerson's  Chorus  Book : 

MIGHTY  .TF.HOVAll,  Chorus,  with  BaritoueSolo BeUini. 

INFLAM.MATUS,  with  Soprano  Solo Il(K<^Kini. 

'I'llK  <;()1)  OF  ISI.'AEL,  Grand  Choius Itoasiid. 

O   FATIIEK,    BY  WHOSE  ALMIGHTY'  POWER.     From 

the  <  )ratorio  of  .linlas  Maccalicus Handel. 

O,  Ft)l{  TIIK  WI\(;S  OF  A  DOVE,  with  So\>r;\noiio\o.Mendtlssohn. 
O,  MAGNIFY  THE  LORD  WUH  ME.    Duct  for  Soprano  and 

Alto ll'iii.  Carter. 

GODS  .MEUCY  IS  ON  THE.M  THAT  FEAR  HIM.    Clioius 

with  Duet H  m.  Carter. 

GLOIH A.  from  Farmer's  Mass  in  B6 

O,  PKAISE    THE    MIGHTY   GOD.     Chorus    with  Soprano 

Solo L.  O.  Emerson. 

COME.    YE    BLESSED    CHILDREN.      Quartet  for  female 

voices Einer.ton. 

TII E  DA Y  IS   I'AST  AND  OVER.     Hymn Ememon. 

AWAKE,   THE     NIGHT    IS    BEAMING.    Solo,    Duet   and 

Choi  us,  from  the  ( >pera  of  "  Eli>ire  D'Aniore." 

BLOW.  liLoW,  THOU  WIN  TER  WIND.      Glee 11.  J.  Stevens. 

WHEN  ROBIN  REDBRE.VST.       Choius.      From  the  Opera 

"  The  Scarlet  Letter." L.  li.  Suulhard. 

THE  SE.A  HATH  ITS  PEARLS.     Four  part  Song Pin.-<uti. 

FAIRY  SON(;.      Chorus  Glee A(jnes  Zhninerman. 

THE  K.MNY'  DAY.     Four  part  Song Emerson. 

HAST  THOU   LEFT  THY   IlLUE  COURSE.    G\ce..L.  11.  f'ontluird. 
BRIGHTLY    THE    .MOKNING.       From    ihe   Opera.    "  Eury- 

anlhe."    Arranged   by  L.  H.  Southard,  with  Solo  for  feo- 

III ano Von    W'etier. 

GALICS  ARE  BLOWING.     Chorus Emersun. 

Hit:  TllEE  SH.\LLOP.     Male  Quaitet  and  Chorus  with  So- 
prano Solo Kuckeyi. 

CROWNED  WITH  THE  TEMPEST "  Ernani." 

SLEEP  WELL* Bradbury. 

ANVIL  CllOliUS "  Trotutore." 

FLOW'RETS  CLOSE  AT  EVE.   MY   LOVE Atjt. 

STAR  OF  DF:SCEND1NG  NIGHT Emerson. 

EVENING .■<ullivan . 


The  Salutation. 


New  Book  of  Sacred  Music,  by  L.  O.  Emerson.  Price  $12  per 
Dozen.     $1.:J8  per  single  copy. 

"  Salutaris,"  fays  the  collegian,  in  commencing  his  well 
conned  Latin  oration.  Prof  Emerson  has  for  some  years  united  his 
labors  with  those  of  a  distinguished  Western  compiler.  The  result 
was  undoubtedly  good,  but  he  now  a|>pears  alone,  with  a  sense  of 
greater  freedom  and  ease,  and  the  present  Salutatory  ushers  in  a 
new  and  doubtless  successful  era. 

The  SALUTATION  is  a  book  of  about  .3."jO  pages.  Beginning, 
as  one  naturally  does,  at  the  end,  and  allowing  the  leaves  to  slip 
through  the  fingers,  we  first  notice  a  dozen  pages  packed  with  the 
always  indispensable  congregational  tunes.  Next,  we  pause  a  mo- 
ment to  hum  over  the  few  beautiful  chants.  Next,  in  Viackwai  d  order, 
we  come  to  a  mass  of  new  and  choice  Anthems,  Hymn  Anthems, 
Motets,  Sentences  and  the  like,  a  very  rich  collection  that  will  be 
eagerly  sought  after  by  tho.se  needing  new  opening  anthems  or 
"Voluntar.es."  Then  we  begin  to  encounter  the  last  Pi-alm  '1  unes, 
whose  varied  metres  alw.iys  render  them  favorites  with  new  singers, 
and  then  a  multitude  of  f'ommon,  Short  and  L(mg  metres,  mnny 
of  which  are  destined  to  be  the  special  favorites  of  choits.  Still 
retrogiading,  we  come  to  the  easy  new  glees  and  fonr-i}arl  songs 
intended  for  Singing  Classes.  Tliese  are  all  attractive  and  fresh. 
The  whole  book  commences  with  .00  pages  of  the  •'Rudiments," 
which  arc  clear  and  sulhcicntly  comprehensive. 

This  is  a  meagre  syiiojisis  of  a  fine  book,  which  is  expected  to 
repeat  the  successes  of  the  "  Harp  of  Judah,"  "Choral  Tribute,"  and 
other  works  of  the  same  author. 


THE 


jsrcoie.E. 


Especially  prepared  for  Singing  Classes.  By  L.  O.  Emerson. 
Price  "o  cents. 
The  Encore  is  intended  as  a  successor  to  the  "Song  Monarch," 
Emerson's  '.singing  School."  and  other  books  of  that  cliaracler. 
It  is  intended  tocont.ain  all  the  material,  of  all  needed  variety,  that 
is  needed  to  instruct  and  entertain  a  singing  class. 


IN    PRESS. 


Male  Voice  Glee  Book. 

By  W.  O.  PERKINS. 
This  will  be  a  fresh,  new  compilation  of  pieces,  in  general  not 
long  nor  dillicult;  of  interesting  character;   iu  f.ict,  quite  within 
the  reach  of  ordinary  singers. 


Good  News! 


A  Charming  New  Sabbath  School  Song  Book,  byR.  M.  McIntosh. 
Pi  ice  35  cents. 
The  title  is  a  singularly  pretty  one  for  a  singularly  pretty  book. 
Put  together  by  some  of  the  best  talent  in  its  line,  it  will  bear 
cimiparison  with  the  most  popular  books  now  published.  Try  the 
effect  of  the  neat  title  on  your  S.ibbaih  School. 


The   Whippoorwill ! 

ScuooL  Song  Book.  By  W.    O.   Perkins. 

Price  50  cts. 
This  collection  of  cheerful  songs  is  by  the  author  of  the  Golden 
Robin,  which  book  will  find  a  worthy  successor  iu  this  new  and 
(sure  to  be)  favorite  songster. 


Lauda  Sion. 

By  MExnELSSOHN.  Price  80  cts.     Per  dozen,  S7.20. 

This  fine  Cantata  is  a  comparatively  easy  one,  and  may  be  used  as 
introductory  to  the  more  ilifbcult  compositions  of  the  same  luastei-. 

Any  book  scut  by  mail,  post-free,  for  retail  price. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

BUSTON. 
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CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

711  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
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CHICAGO. 
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Dwight's   Jouknal    of   Music, 

PubHslied  evpry  othoT  Satur.lny 
OLT-VER,    IDITSOKT    <?c    CO. 

451  Washinf>ton  St..  Boston,   Mass. 


JOHN 


D  W  I(}  H  T  ,      EDITOR. 


*S-TERMS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2  00  ppr  annum  ; 
dclivorpd  by  curriers.  S2.M.     P.ivnient  in  adv.miH'. 

AdvertiBcnientB  will  he  inncrtcd  :it  thf  following  rates : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  Buhsequcnt  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  tor  yearly  cards. 

■T.  B.  SPOONElt.  PRINTER.  17  PROVINCE  .'ST. 


<^dtrefttsement8. 


MISS  ANXIK  SCHILLER  will  resume  her  piano- 
forte  lessons  Septemher  10th,  at  her  residence, 
lis  Charles  Street.  Pupils  prepan>il  (or  M.iilame 
Madeline  Siliiller.  92.3-5 

MUtiio   Sc5Hoor.« 

The  sulisoriher  nnnonnees  th.it  his  Mnsir  School  in 
connection  with  Maplewood  In-litnte  for  vmin;.' I  lilies,  in 
Pittsfleld,  will  open  on  Wednexlav.dct.  isih.witha  hoard 
of  Profe>sors,  Teacheis  an.l  I.eeiureis,  of  reco^'nized 
ability  and  reputation.  The  loiii-se  of  study  includes  all 
branches  of  musical  theory,  history  and  |uactice.  Terms 
moderate.  Special  attention  paid,  and  special  rates 
ofTerecl,  to  those  who  desire  to  become  teachers.  For  par- 
ticulars, circuliu-s,  etc.,  address  until  June  10th, 

HKN'.J.  c.  IILODUETT,   rnncipal, 

...      ...     ..  ..    ,  Pittstield,  M.ass. 

.\ftcr  this  time,  until  date  of  opening  of  the  .school 
916-6m  Rev.  C.  U.  Spear,  Prin.  .Maplewood  Inst. 


MR.  .TOUN  ORTH,  recntly  returned  from  Europe 
after  five  years  study  with  the  best  Masters— /.i«(, 
huUnk,  Ubent,  Iteppr,  and  others,  will  receive  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  on  the  Piano. 

Mr.  Orih  Can  he  seen  Mondays  and  Thursdays  a* 
New  England  Conservatory  of  iMiisic.  Address  dilt.,,  or 
at  resi.leuce,  33  Warren  Avenue.  905— lim 


MRS.    FLOKA.     E.     13AKRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [7S2 ly 

^~^  W.  FOSTER,  (^Hlduct<l^  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
VI.  Lessons  on  an.l  afler  Ocl.9, 18T5,  at  6!I0  Washiiiat-m 
btreel,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Un.wu,  Roston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock.  gag.]  .. 

G.    W.    DUDLEY^ 

Teacher   of    Singing    and    Voice    Building. 

(Dr.  H.    R.  Strecter'fi  Method)   Room  No.   3 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Building,  154  Tieniont  St.     ' 


t79T] 


MRS.  JENNY  KEMPTON, 

VOCALIST   AND   TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.        [798 


A  Beautiful  Title  for  a  charniiiisr  Sabbath 
School  Son.;  book.  t)ne  ciuiuot  turn  over  its 
leaves  without  being  inipicssed  with  tlie  t.iste 
and  tact  of  the  compiler,  whose  selection  of  the 
pretty  title  is  ijuite  in  nni.son  with  that  of  unu.s- 
ually  takiiiK  hymns  and  tunes. 

Comjiiled  by  U.  M.  McI.ntosii.     A  portion  of 
tite  music  was  prei)ared  by  the  able  ham!  of  Dr 
A.    Brooks   Everett,    (lately   decea.sed)   and  the 
poetry,   in  jiart,  is  ptovided  by  Mrs.  M    B     C 
Sladc,  in  part  by  Rev.  .Jos.   H.  Martin,  and  the 
rest  by  writers  of  aeknowiedoed  talent. 
Price  of  G(.)OD  Xi:\VS,  a.j  ets. 
OLI-WE.R,    IDITSOIST    <fe    CO., 
"'X  BOSTON. 


New  EuElaiiS  ConseiTatory  of  Music, 

(^-<    f;        pays  for  9.',  hours  instniclion  with  the  ablest 
f|PJ_fJ«  teachers,    tsend  for  circulars. 

E.    TOUR.JEE, 

904-lj.  Music  H.aU.  Boston. 


EMERSON'S 

Price  $1.'2.")  per  copy.  Per  I)oz.  ?1'2. 
The  attention  of  conductors  and  members  of 
Musical  .Societies  is  directed  to  this  line  book. 
In  readim;  the  titles  below,  yon  will  notice  that 
most  of  the  choiiiscs  make  here  their  Hist  ap- 
pearance. .Ml  are  selected  anil  arr.ingcil  by  L. 
().  Emetson,  who  ha.s  shown  his  usual  j;ood  taste 
and  judgment. 

Sacred. 

Mifrhty  .Tehovah Kellini  Infiamiuatus liri^siini 

God  of  Israel Ilaisini  Falller  by  whose  Aliniehtv 

O  tor  the  WiM(rs,  Mm'l^lsn  Pmver, Ilim'hi 

(>  magnify  the  Lord.    CiirCr  God's  mercy  on  them  that 

Oloria Fariiur  fear  liilil (Jurl'V 

O  praise  the  Mi(;luy  Come,  ye  blessed  Cllil- 

God Kmerfion  dlen i,'mtrnon 

The  day  i.s  past Km,  rmn 

Secular. 

Awake,  the  Nislu.,  Am, ■;,(?!  Il!.,\v.  Wiiiler  Wind  Sl.crnt 

When  liohiu  Redbreast.  The  6iea  hath  its  Pearl-. 

SmiUt'ird  rin/mti 

FMrs  Sons   Zi,iui,rrn.  .it  Itairiv  Day f.nurmn 

Ha»t  thou  left  thy  blue  Drightlv  ilic  Mornini;. 

course <<mll,nrd  '  y„„   Wfher 

Calesareblowiii;;..  AV;i.r^.,«  Hie  thee.  Shallop      Kiirkfn 

Crowned  with  the  Tcm-  Sleep  Well Uniilhiiri/ 

„,    l"'^t r,r</t'  Anvil  Chorus. ."yrf/ru^-re" 

Floweret*  clo^e  at  Eve .  .114  Star  of  descendini;  Ni  ■  lit 

Kveiuni; SKlUran  Kmfrmn 


¥l]e   Wl|ippooiSvill. 

New  School  .Song  Book  by  \V.  O.  Pehki.ns. 

Price  30  cts. 

^  Mr.  Perkin.s  was  the  compiler  of  the  Golden- 
KoiiiN,  which  wa.s  iiuite  a  success,  having  an 
extensive  sale.  Young  singers  will  tin-  oftlie 
best  book.s.  and  liei-e  is  a  good  new  one.  The 
\Vlii|ipooiwiII  has  a  perfect  right  to  a  place  on 
the  title,  since  he  is  a  model  to  slndent.s  of  sing- 
ing. He  oltens  bis  month  «ide,  bieatlies  easily, 
and  products  Wonderfully  resonant  tones;  all 
of  which  are  worthy  of  honorable  mention. 


The  BAtCTATiOJf. 

A   Collection  of  Music  for   the   use  of  Choirs, 

Conventions,  Singing ScJiools,  etc.  By  L. 

O.  E.MEUsiKV.    Price  per  doz.  .si 2. 

For  a  single  copy,  $l.;Js;. 

This  book,  when  examined  and  tested,  will 
turuish  its  own  recommendation,  and  the  admi- 
rers of  Mr.  E.MEuso.v's  music,  (and  they  are 
uumbeied  by  thousands,',  will  be  pleased  to  i-e- 
eeive  a  work  planned  and  compiled  by  bis  own 
unaided  effort.  It  contains,  besides  the  usu.d 
Singing  School  cour.se,  a  tine  collection  of  easy 
glees  or  four  part  songs  for  the  practice  of  clas- 
ses, a  great  variety  of  new  Metrical  Tunes,  and 
a  large  number  of  new  Anthems,  Motets,  Sen- 
tences and  Chants.  With  the  exception  of  a 
dozen  pages,  filled  with  the  indispensable  "  con- 
gregational tunes,"  the  whole  work  is  fresh  and 
new  in  chaiacter. 

PUUUSUHli   BV 

OLI'VE.'R,    IDIXSOnM"    &:    CO. 

BOSTOiy. 


|Uiu  §\xm  for  ^cpt. 

VOCAL. 

Centennial  Days.     C.,:5.  E  to  F.  l'n,lt    in 

Centennial  on  the  Brain.     Uh.     ;l.     E  to  F. 

The  Songs  my  Mother  loved  to  sin"      >s„„,r  ' 

and  Cho.     F.  ;;.   FtoF.     -  Uns  PI,Uln7s"  H\ 
Song  of  the  Old  Bell.        E.     :;.     b  to  }■: 

Happy  Days  gone  by.     Quartet.     G  to  g.       '  ' 

Far  from  thee.     (Loin  de  toi).     E^.  4  '  ""   ''  "' 

n        1        ''  *"A  linnnne.  30 

Bow  down  and  hear  me.     Quartet.     4.     C. 

Tattle  I'.eafiets.  Little  Flowers.     F.  T'e'^'Ii.  '"'" 

,,      ,.         .   ,  „  ,  Jt'i't/iiirrn.   :!l) 

t  entennial  Song  and  Chorus.     (;.  ;!.  d  tti  10. 

Roving  in  the  Twilight.      A.    2.     E  to  F.    ""'  "' 

rp„    ,1  ,,..         ,  ,      ,,     ,,  .  V(tUo.     .10 

To  the  Winds,  dull  Care!     G.  ;!.     a  to  I). 

The  Land  of  (iohlcn  Glory.     Son"  and  ('iuT'    " 
I>.  -'.  d  to  E.  "  /v/or    -JO 

Shall  Erin's  Harp  Strings  wake  no  more?     F 

3-     ''"•«•  lJanks.':]0 

MnNtruiiif.nlal. 

Martha  Washington  .March.     With  Portrait. 

BytheBrook.side.     Idyl.        G.'?  S''  n? 

Good  Bye.     (Lebewohl).     F:uitas'ia.     F.   .'J.    ' 

Reminiscences,    (\acklinge).    A/,.:!.    T!'nT' 4il 
Always  Gay.     (Immer  Lustig).     Polka  Bril- 

lante.         C.     ;j  -.,.  ,,    „. 

Xonpaieil  Polka.  c;.     o  ,;,:  :^  "  ^ 

•.ncoivt.alop.         n      .'!.  Jf-  F.  ir.  SnufM. 

Rondo  for  Piano.     In  C.     4.  Br,.ihnrni 

Dance  .Music  from  "The  Porter  of  Havre."  ' 

No.  1.  Waltz,     t;.     2.        '^-  "'■  ''"'•''''■'"'■  30 

"  '2.  (ialop.     F.     •> 

"  :{.  Polka.     F.     :!. 

"  4.  Polka  Redow.a.     B/;      .3 
CMden  Grain.s  „v««cr.  ea.  .10 

No.  4  Ree.l-Orgm  Melodies      •> 

Xo.  6.  Mill- Wheel  Waltz.     G.   2.' 

BookH. 

THE    SALUTATION.      A  Collection  of  Sacred 
Mu.sic,  cons,st,n,g  of  Hymn  Tu.ics.  Anthems, 
xMo:ets.  etc.  designed  for  Public   Wor- 
ship, together  with  a  eoniplete  System 
ol  Eleimntaiy  Insti  iiction.  (decs 
Four-p.irt  Sonirs  and  ( 'lioruses  ' 

for  Singing  Scl Is  and       ' 

Musical  Conventions 

By  L.  O.  Emkicso.v.        I'l-ice  per  eojiy,  SI.:« 

Per  Dozen,  .S12.00. 

THE     ENCOHE.     a  collection  of  .Secular  and 

bacied     Music    for    Singing    Schools,    Day 

Schools,    Conventions,    .Musical   Acade- 

mies,  College  Choirs,  etc 

By  L.  O.  E.MEi!Sox.     Price  Vj  cts ;  Per  Doz.  $7.50 

THE    WHIPPOORWILL.        A    collection     of 

School  Songs.      By  W.  o.  Perki.xs. 

Price  uO  cts. 

EMERSON'S     CHORUS     B(JOK  Bv  I    O 

EsiEKsuN.     Price  .^1.2.-).  or  .s]2.  per  doz."      ' 


;o 


neC'!;  one  cent  f.,r  every  ounce,  or  Ir-icliou  ti,..,,.r,r 
ani.ut  two  ce,„s  tor  an  01  jinary  pil-ce  of  n  us  ^  I';:rs  ns 
.at  .a  distance  wiU  ,nd  the  conveyance  a  savine  of  t  me  .and 

doiibie  uiLe';^;::;-^  ^"-p""'"-  «-^«  -"•  -'-  >^^  -- ^ 


DWIGIIT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   Ne^^/■  York. 

Itt'C'IdfT  Vtr«btk4'i-M'  <I>;a-aiifl,  Square.  ;*»«! 
('■•ri^'lil  l*iiiBi«»  ;i]c-  tin'  Ui^l  made  in  llic  lounlr.v. 
TlR'.v  lake  the  lead  of  all  lii&l-clas.s  inbtiunieiits,  Ijiuii; 
unrivalled  in  beaiity  of  tone,  and  peifecLion  of  uiechau- 
ibiii  in  evei'y  detail. 

lS<>n<l  for  Illiixtratotl  C;atalo;;;'n<*. 

PRICES    REASONABLE. 
909-ly  XEMMS    EASX. 


& 


J.   M.   ARMSTROMC,  |.^ 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHSR 
Sheel  Miisin,  MusicBook,  Music,  for  Penodicals, 

Leaflets.  Music  Titles.  Etc.  liiW 

ELECTE.OTYrE;iD,  Irii' 

N.  E.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  Piftll  Streets.    SWf 
P!Ul..\l>F,l.r!5IIA. 


S98-ly 


J.  E.  BlTS0J5f  a  Go., 


SUCCESSORS  TO 


LEE     <Sc     ■^TT^-A-LIiEE,, 

922    CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 


Music  teachers  whose  sjieci.ilt.y  i.s  the  teaching 
of  Siugiiit;  Classes,  and  who  have  not  charge  ol 
choirs,  have  expressed  a  preference  for  boolis 
containing  an  Instructive  Course,  with  abund- 
ance of  Exercises,  simple  Songs  in  one,  two, 
thiee  or  four  parts.  Glees,  etc.,  and  a  little  Sacred 
Music.  In  short,  they  wish  and  need  just  what 
is  to  he  used  in  Singing  School,  and  make  no 
direct  preparation  for  singing  in  church. 

For  the  accommodation  of  such  teachers, 
DiTSON  &  Co.  have  successively  issued  Mr. 
Emerson's  "Singing  Sciiooi.,"  and  the  "Song 
MoNAKCii,"  and  now  provide,  foi-  the  same  pur- 
pose, "THE  ENCORE,"  compiled  by  L.  O. 
Emkrson.  It  will  be  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
above  named  books,  and  will  be  widely  used. 
Price  to  be  75  cts.  per  copy. 

OAiVIPAieN  IfiUSIO. 

It  is  better  to  sing  th.in  fight,  and  to  politic- 
ians we  lecommend  the  following,  containing 
good  music  and  wide  awake  words. 

Goy.  Riittierfoil  B,  Hayes'  Grand  Marcli. 

By  E.  Mack.     Price  4(i  cts.     With  a  fine  I'ortiait 
of  the  Uepublican  candidtite. 

TMen  &  HeuWs'  GraM  Marcli, 

By  E.  Mack.     Price  411  cts.     Wifli  fine  portraits 

of  the  Democratic  candidates. 

Mr.  Mack  has  been  quite  impartial,  providing 

good  inarching  music  for  both  parties,  and  one 

or  the  other  may  march  to  victory  by  its  strains. 

Roll  k\mi !      Roll  Aloi ! 

(4(1  cts).  A  bi  iglit  ditty  lor  tlie  liciJiiblicans, 
being  a  Soi'g  and  ('horns  to  a  familiar  melody. 
Elaborate  Hthograph  title,  with  the  symbolical 
"  load  of  Hay-es  "  "  rolling  along  "  the  National 
Koad. 


PARIS,  1867,    yiENl,  1873. 
miAGO,  1875.  - 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co. 

Beg  to  announce  that  at  the  recent  World's  Ex- 
liibitio'is  at  Santiago,  t'hili,  they  were  again 
awarded  the  first  medal  for  best  Cabinet  or  Par- 
lor Organs. 

EASY    PAYIViEIMTS. 

Oigans  sold  for  cash ;  or  for  monthly  or  (juar- 
terly  payments;  or  rented  until  rent  pays  for 
the  organ. 

CATALOGUES 

and  Circulars,  witli  full  particulars  free.  Address 
MASON  *  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.,  l.-4Treinont 
Street,  BOSTON ;  2r,  Union  Squaie. NEW  YORK ; 
or  SU  and  82  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO. 


AL  MC! 


For  Centennial  uses,  Ditson  it  Co.   provide  a 
Treat  variety  of  music,  vocal  and  iustiumental. 
The  book  especially  adapted  to  the  year  is 

CENTENNIAL  COLLECTION 


All  the  prominent  National  Songs,  in  an  elegant  collec- 
tion, well  harmonizt'd,  and  with  piano  (oi-  oit!;an)  accom- 
paniment. Every  American  neeils  a  copy  of  mich  a  book 
as  this,  and  the  yoni;s  are  the  best  of  all'tiongs  for  use  in 
this  Centennial  year. 

Contents  : 


Keller's  American  Hymn. 
Hail  CoUimliia. 
Star  Spamiled  Banner. 
Our  Fl;ip:  i«  there. 
Red,  "White  and  Blue. 
Yankee  Doodle. 
To  thee,  O  Country. 
Columbia  the  Gem. 
Wnlch  on  the  Uhine. 
Katherland.  [German.] 
Wearing;  of  the  Green. 
St.  I'atrick's  Day. 
Russian  I^'atioual  Hymn. 


God  save  the  Queen. 
Kule  Itrittania. 
Roast  Reef  of  Old  Entrland. 
Men  uf  Harlech.  [Welch]. 
Rartant  pour  Syrie. 
Marseilles  Hynni. 
Gnribaldi  Hymn. 
King  Oscar.  [Swedish.] 
<  'anajibell's  are  Comin'. 
Bruce's  .Address. 
Kin.2^  Chiistian.  [Danish]. 
Spanish  National  Hymn. 
Austrian         "  *' 


Price  iu  Cloth,  75  cts  ;  Boards,  50  cts;  Paper,  40  cts. 

In  Sheet  Music  tliey  offer: 


as  sini^  at  the  Open  ng  Ceremonies  in  Phihulel- 
l.)hia.  Words  by  Wliittier.  Music  hy  J.  K.  Paine. 
In  4  parts,  for  Mixed  Voices.  Price  in  .Sheet 
Music  form,  30  cts.  (In  Octavo  form  for  Chorus- 
es, 10  cts).  No  celebration  this  year  will  he  com- 
plete without  the  singing  of  this  magnificent 
Hymn. 

Centennial,  [V^nchinory.  H'^^'ti'^^^ltural,  IVIemo- 
rial,  and  Agii*^'"!'^^''^'  fVI-Tiehos,  each  50  cts; 
Washington's  Q\(\  (4(i  cts)  and  [\|e\v  (GO  cts) 
[Vjaiclies,  IV|;irtlia  W'^^hnigton's  ^altz  (75  ctsj 
and  [V1^i"*^li«  (;'jO  cts).  G^'^nd  March,  by  Do^vn- 
ing,  (00  cts).  C^"t^"'>i;>l  W'^'^zcs  by  l^liet:e  (75 
cts),  and  Globe's  M^^dly  of  [Rational  Aii'S  (To 
cts);  all  have  Splendid  JUnstratcd  'fitles  !  and 
the  best  of  music. 

Mailed,  post-free,  for  above  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co..  Boston. 


„The  X  Piano  Taboret, 


PATENTEn  April  4tli,  1.S7I. 

Manufactured  by  L.  Postawka  &  Co. 

Factory  at  Osborn's  PLining  Mill,  State  St., 
Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

For  Sale  Ijy  all  First-Ciflss  Pianoforte  and  Furniture 
Deulcr.s 

"  We  think  the  Stool  oni'  of  the  br-st  ever  ofTiTcd  to  the 
puhlic.  STEIXWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 

*'  Air.  PoBt.'iwka's  Adjustable  Taboret  is  a  long  felt  want 
Siipplied.     We  consider  it  the  best  of  the  kind. 

S98-ly  O.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass."' 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

OHAS,  H*  BlTSQK  &  €0. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  8c  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

AXD   DEALICBS   in 

iieet  lesic,  Isic  Eocis, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Litson  &  Co. 

EDW.     SCHUBERTU     &     CO. 

liViPORTERS  AND  PUBLiSHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUAKE, 

NEW   YORK.  [795 

LYON     &     H  E  A  L  Y , 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Uitson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

rj^^ln  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Uitson  &  Co.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furaish 
ull  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Fortiyn 
Music.  [794 — 3m 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

Price  in  Boards,  $2.50.    In  Cloth,  $3.00. 
Clotli,  Fine  Gilt  for  Presents,  $4.00. 

The  latest  book  of  Ditson  &  Co's  Home  Mrsi- 
CAi.  LiERAKY,  and  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  other.  A  large  number  of  extra  good 
songs  have,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  come 
into  popular  notice  and  approval.  The  best  of 
these,  with  a  half  dozen  ot  classics,  (omitted  in 
other  books),  form  this  first-class  collection. 

There  are  about  75  songs.  Pages  full  sheet 
music  size. 


Whole  "N"©.  923. 
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Transl:\to-]  fnr  this  Tnnriifil, 

Rubinstein  as  Op3ra.  Oratorio  and 
Symphony  Composer. 

(From  tlip  rrPriinn  of  A-  W   Amiiros.) 

Tlie  niiiKiml  Iii^turiniis  of  fiitiin>  tiiiiP's  will 
b(?  somewliiit  pnz/lcd  if  thov  uiirlcrt.'ikp  to  dmw 
tlip  spintiiiil  imrtrnit  of  Anton  niiliinstrin. 
From  till-  works  of  II.iii.l.-l,  liarli.  II:iy(ln, 
Jfozart,  BcetliovrMi.  O.  M.  von  Wdicr  iinil 
otlifTs,  wi'  fon  rc'|iri'«cnt  to  onr^rlvcs  thoir  im- 
a£;e  (i.e.,  tlicir  artistir  inia'.;(\  not  tlie  tioriclm- 
tal  ontward  ])ovsnnal  nppoarancp)  in  firmly 
drawn  ontlincs— the  special  trait<;  will  lit  tlipni- 
selvps  tofjetlirr  in  onf  whnlp,  wilhont  anv  cs- 
senliiil  nmtnal  rontradirtion.  Tlii-;  ini]irc«:ion 
will  still  exist,  if  we  ronsider  the  nirorr  of  tlie 
artist  as  a  steady  progress,  as  a  development, 
whereby  the  works  with  which  the  artist  lieijan 
show  the  most  strikincc  difference  from  those 
with  which  he  ended;  .as  is  the  case  with 
Recthoven  ;  the  Beethoven  of  the  Septnor  is, 
after  all,  the  TJi'efhaven  of  the  Xinth  Svniplio- 
ny  ;  the  liimd-uritin',;  is  chun^'eil,  but  the  writ- 
intt  hand  has  remained  the  s;ime.  Artists,  who 
in  their  style  are  fixed  and  nniform.  and  who 
during  a  lonsj  creative  a,-tivity  never  chan'je  a 
fealrre  in  their  artistic  phvsiocrnomv,  liki'  .f. 
S.  Rach,  are  very  rare.  How  is  it  nou-  with 
Rubinstein? 

The  afore  named  musical  historians  of  future 
times  will  have  to  assi<rn  him  one  of  the  first 
places  anions;  the  composers  of  onr  day: — but 
suppose  now  that,  upon  this  "declaration  of 
immortality"  ithv  /iniposilii)  iiirersa  of  the  iu- 
ristical  "  declaration  of  deatli  '")  a  contradic- 
tor, an  opponent,  an  itdi'orntti.i  ilinfmli  should 
step  forth  ami  hold  nptothc  historians  certain 
works  of  the  composer,  how  the  historians 
would  be  statjirered !  Is  it  possilile,  for  in- 
stance, (they  will  ask),  that  a  work  like  the 
"Ocean  Symphrmy"  and  a  work  like  tlie  op- 
era "  Feramors  "  can  have  spruns  from  one  and 
the  same  imagination,  that  they  beloni;  to  one 
and  the  same  antlmr?  A  majestic,  ])owerful 
Symphony,  and  an  Opera,  whose  trist  sterility, 
whose  want  of  invention,  life  and  freshness 
might  make  us  doubt  entirely  the  composer's 
talent,  so  that  we  mi<;ht  prant  liim  the  knack 
of  makiua;,  but  should  denv  him  the  creative 


thrnuLrh  the  word  all  is  ruined.      His  Oiatorio.      va   in    Flijirrn,  he  scorns  to  tell  who  he  is,    and 
"Paradise  Lost,"  leaves  as  little  doubt  about  it     g  les  willinirlv  to  |irison), — all  this  brings  very 


as  his  "Feramors."  Nay  it  goes  so  far,  that  the 
purely  instrumental  movements  in  "Feramors" 
are  com]iaratively  the  best  ami  most  attractive 
part  of  it;  for  exani]ile,  the  TJallet  ]iieces  (.al- 
though these  bear  no  comparison  with  the  bal- 
let music  of  (Muck  '-r  :\b>yer!ieer).  The  first 
parts  of  the  very  short  instrumental  jirclude  of 
the  opera  come  njum  tis  with  surprising  beau- 
ty,— a  fantastic,  dream-like  legend  from  the 
East,  like  the  |irelude  to  Schumann's  "Peri:'' 
— but  no  sooner  has  the  curtain  risen,  than  the 
very  first  (diorus,  which  is  ib'signed  to  describe 
to  us  the  jovful  confusion  of  a  festive  anil  ex- 
cited crowd  of  people,  onlv  gives  us,  crmtrary 


little  or  no  life  into  the  more  than  meagre  ac- 
tion. A  very  odd  passage,  after  Feramors  has 
been  expresslv  sentenced  to  "be  hung."  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  f'lionis:    ".\\vay   to   the 

gidlows,  let  his  b: 1  How!   •       That    verse   ib- 

served  to  lie  liy  Sehikaneder  and  to  stand  in 
the  Z~nil,-r<h"'l,\ 

Pjut  meagre  as  the  Hbri'tfii  is.  one  asks  him- 
self what  O.  ^I.  von  AVelier  would  liave  made 
of  it,  the  composer  of  Ohi-rDii.  of  which  tlii'  li- 
In'ctto  suffers  from  the  opposite  fault,  and  in 
tlio  over-fulness  of  its  action  briii'_rs  swiftly 
changing  scenes  before  our  eves  afler  the  man- 
ner of  a  show-box.      Well  as  Weber  there  knew 


to  the  com|ioser's  purpose,  an  unpleasant   |>ict-  i  how  to  ;infold  all  the  leirendarv   tnagic   of  the 


lire  of  confusion.  Tn  an  obsnlete  bnok  by 
Kolzeliue,  entitled  "Chronicles,"  oecursatale 
invented  liv  the  author  in  obvious  emulation 
with  AViel.and's  "  Obevon  ■ "  and  in  tlie  tale 
there  is  a  King  Purmentor,  who  is  a  powerful 
giant,  but  luily  until  midnight,  for  with  the 
stroke  of  the  midiiiijht  clock  he  shrinks  up  to 
a  )iiixmv.  and  breomes  the  former  giant  only 
with  the  sunrise.  So  one  mi'jlit  fancy  that 
Purmentor  -  Iiiibinstein  had  comjiosed  the 
"Ocean  Symphony"  Iirfnrc,  an<l  "Feramors" 
rifti'r  miilnight. 

The  text  of  "Feramors" — designated  as  a 
"  lyrical  opera  in  three  .acts  " — is  ccmiiioserl  hy 
.Tulius  Uodenberg  after  Thomas  Moore's  "I.alla- 
Uookh.''  ^[oore's  ]ioem  is  very  poetically  con- 
ceived: the  episode  of  the  "Peri"  is  particu- 
larly celebrated  (:ind  not  first  throutrli  Schu- 
mann's music),  and,  more  tlmn  that,  it  has  le- 
coine  iiopular;  and   the   lively  interest    in   the 


Kast  in  wonderfully  brilliant  colors.  wouM  he 
have  succi'cdecl  here  perha|)s?  .\nd  Kibin- 
stein?  fic  seems  to  have  thouudit  of  s  imethiii'; 
of  the  same  kinel;  much  in  it  reminds  its  of  his 
"Persian  Sonps," — and  the  chant  of  the 
Mue/,/in:  "Allah  il  All.ali.  ">rah(miet  raziil  Al- 
kali !  "  is  reallv  the  Oriental  motive,  as  we  know 
it  lliroiiixh  Villote.au.  Rut  in  spite  of  all  this, 
we  never  leave  our  cooler  .and  less  colored  Oc- 
cident one  moment.  LookiuLT  for  the  lia]ipier 
moments  in  the  broadly  laid  out  composition, 
we  must  name  before  all  the  rest  th<' conclusion 
of  the  first  act:  that  .song  of  the  >ruez/.in,  to 
wlii(di  the  chorus  .answers  with  a  sort  of  psalm- 
ody, the  ".\Ilah  il  .\llah"  repeatedlv  resound- 
ing between  the  sentences  (of  sacred,  but  on 
the  ]}art  of  Fadladin  at  times  of  strongly  world- 
ly import). 

Thesongof  the  I'linccss  in   the  second   act: 
"O  holy  Night"  becomes  warmly  impassioned 


"terrestrial  paradise"  n]ion   the   Hokna   bath,  j  in  its  course;  and  the  scene  between  Feramors 


in  Cashmere  (an  interest,  which  foraierlv,  at 
le.ast  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  was  limited  es- 
sentially to  the  sliawls  to  be  had  there)  dates 
properly  from  Lalla-Uookh,  From  that  Poden- 
berg  has  taken   his   libretto.      To   relate   its  ac- 


and  Lalla-Rookh.  a  scene  upon  which  theeliief 
wt'ight  of  the  whole  work  falls,  the  reciprocal 
confession  of  love,  the  kindling  ra|)ture  of  the 
lovers — all  this  has  wanned  the  composer  up: 
in  other  circumstances  the  effect   of  this  num- 


tioii    were    a    desperate   undertaking' — and   the  j  lier  would  be  ipiite  ditTerent ;   but  unfortunate- 
poet,     bv     the      dcsiii-nation     "  Ivric  "     oiiera.  I  Iv  we  are  alreadv  too  unsfrun"- and  out  of  tune 

I    '  ^ 

seems  to  have    anticipated   the   ohjection   that     through   what   Ins  g me    before    to   vield   our- 


facultv!- 


Doth  a  fountain  send  forth  at  the 


same  place  sweet  water  and  bitter?  "  asks  tlie 
apostle  James. 

The  contradiction  frequently  begins  with 
Uubinstein  in  single  works;  they  sometimes 
resemble  the  king's  image,  composed  of  gold 
and  worthless  metal,  in  Goethe's  fairy  tale. 
Words  especially — the  verbal  te.xt — appear  to 
operate  as  a  hindrance  with  Rubinstein;  he 
moves  most  freely  and  most  happily  in  pure  in- 
strumental compositions.  If  tliat  half  crazy 
priest,  of  whom  Goethe  tells  in  his  "Campaign 
in  France,"  zealously  maintained,  that 
"  through  the  word  all  things  are  made,"  so 
one  might  .say  the  reverse  of  Rubiusteiu :  that 


in  "Feramors"  as  goocl  as  nothing  liappcuis. 
Lalla-Rookh  is  Princess  of  Hindcstan,  is  accom- 
panied on  her  bridal  journey  to  the  king  of 
Buchara,  to  whom  she  is  betrothed  without 
ever  having  seen  him.  by  the  singer  Feramors, 
to  whom  she  losi'S  her  heart  upon  the  way.  nev- 
er dreaming  that  it  is  the  king,  her  betrothed, 
in  his  own  person;  her  surprise  therefore  in 
the  last  scene  is  a  very  agreeable  one.  The 
episode  of  her  friend  Hafisa,  who  has  lieen  per- 
secuted by  the  grand-vizier  from  Hindostan, 
Fadladeen,  with  annoying  love  proposals,  but 
is  finally  led  home  by  the  Buchara  ambassador, 
Chosru,  as  his  bride;  the  incident,  that  Fera- 
mors, falsely  charged  by  Fadladeen  with  hav- 
ing drawn  a  dagger  on  him,  is  arrested,  and 
that  Cliosru  thereupon  condemns  the  alleged 
would-be  murderer  to  the  gallows,  until  he  re- 
veals himself  as  king  of  Buchara  (like  Almavi- 


selves  to  the  impression.  The  scene  w-Iiich  im- 
mediately precedes,  and  which  is  very  lonpand 
not  entertaining,  between  Fadladeen  and  Hafi- 
sa, is  especially  fatiauing.  In  this  Fadladeen 
the  poet  of  the  text  has  evidently  had  a  gro- 
tesque comic  figure  in  his  mind,  something 
similar  to  Mozart's  Osmin.  but  less  rough,  for 
an  Indian  Grand  Vizier,  even  if  he  is  su|)posed 
to  be  a  grotesque  comic  figure,  will  behave 
somewhat  differently  from  the  mere  garden 
overseer  of  a  Pasha.  But  if  the  grand  Vizier 
Kara  Mustaph.a,  ten  minutes  before  he  was 
strangled,  had  sung  precisely  as  the  grand  viz- 
ier Fadladeen  sings  here,  we  should  not  won- 
der. The  composer  makes  not  the  slightest 
attempt  to  illustrate  the  comic  Fadladeen  of 
the  text  with  comic  music;  so  that,  after  all, 
Fadladeen  is  not  at  all  comical,  but  simplv 
tedious.      The  Ballad,  which  Feramors  sings  in 
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the  first  act:  "  Tiio  moonliGTht  dreams  on  Per- 
sia's sea,''  has  some  sinijle  licautifiil  passages; 
the  comi)Oscr  paints  the  63  verses  (if  these  un- 
even forms  may  he  called  verses)  of  the  long 
narrative,  verse  after  verse,  image  after  linage, 
ciMiscientioiisly  and  in  a  loving  manner;  but 
for  this  very  reason  this  piece  proves  incredibly 
disjointed  and  devoid  of  unity;  and  when 
Lalla-Rookh  pays  the  singer  the  compliment, 
or  the  confession :  "The  song  that  thou  hast 
sung  has  thrilled  me  through  like  nuigic,"  we 
are  scarcely  inclined  to  join  in  her  applause. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  Hafisa's  song  in  the 
third  act:  "O  lovely  veil,  so  soft  and  fine?" 
Is  it  possible  that  a  man  like  Rubinstein  can 
write  the  like  of  it.  without  the  warning  gen- 
ius plucking  him  by  the  sleeve?  And  how  is 
it  possible  that  a  composer,  whose  instrnmental 
music  so  often  brings  us  motives  which  grasp 
our  soul  at  the  roots,  should  so  lose  all  freedom 
through  the  words  he  has  to  compose,  that  his 
power  of  melodic  invention  seems  completely 
lamed  ? 

There  are  people  who  complain  of  want  of 
melody  in  Richard  Wagner; — let  them  listen  to 
"Feramors!"  With  real  joy — yes,  with  the 
exclamation  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks: 
"Thalatta!  Thalatta!  "  —  do  we  greet  the 
"Ocean  Symphony."  Here  is  rich,  blooming 
invention;  snch  a  rich  development  of  signifi- 
cant musical  feeling  and  such  a  mighty  gradu- 
al heightening  of  effect,  especially  in  the  course 
of  the  first  movement,  that  the  composer  here, 
as  hardly  anywhere  else,  gets  near  the  sun  of 
Beethoven.  Nay,  wonderfully  enough,  the 
progression  of  ideas  in  the  Ocean  Symphony, 
in  the  large  and  general  sense,  is  fully  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Sympho- 
ny. I  feel  that  I  am  bound  to  bring  proof  of 
this,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so.  Beethoven 
has  the  following  order  of  ideas:  lie  calls  the 
first  piece  "  Awakening  of  cheerful  feelings  on 
arriving  in  the  country;  "  in  the  reviving  rapt- 
ure which  this  movement  expresses,  we  are  led 
away  as  it  were  on  all  sides  into  the  blooming 
distance  of  the  landscape,  we  lose  ourselves  in 
the  far,  far  lovely  world  ; — so  far  we  have  only 
the  scene  and  theatre  of  what  is  to  follow.  So 
Rubinstein  in  his  first  movement  gives  only  the 
Ocean  as  such,  as  the  scene  of  what  succeeds, 
a  vast  Nature  picture  !  Where  many  another 
would  have  plunged  us  at  once  head  foremost 
into  the  Athintic  Ocean  or  into  the  still  sea, 
Rubinstein  begins,  like  Beethoven,  altogether 
modestly  and  unpretendingly;  like  Beethoven, 
he  transports  us  at  once,  in  the  happily  con- 
ceived motive,  into  the  right  mood,  and,  like 
Beethoven,  intensifies  the  impression  more  and 
more  until  it  becomes  overpowering.  In  the 
"  Scene  by  the  Brookside, "  with  Beethoven, 
reflexion,  musing  has  begun;  to  whom  can  it 
belong  but  to  a  solitary  wanderer  (I  think  of 
Beethoven  himself),  who  by  the  rippling  brook, 
under  the  green  roof  of  trees,  in  the  cozy  vale 
(it  lies  there  in  naturd  between  Nussdorf  and 
Grinzingl)  walks  along  full  of  thought  and  lis- 
tens to  the  hundred  voices  of  Nature  all  about 
him.  So  too  with  Rubinstein  the  second  move- 
ment is  dreamily  reflective— I  see  him,  Rubin- 
stein himself,  leaning  over  the  ship's  side,  un- 
der the  wide  starry  heavens;  father  Oceanus 
appears  to  sleep  and  dream;  but  if  he  once 
stirs  or  murmurs  in  his  sleep,  we   are  alarmed 


and  api)rehend  the  terrible  might  of  Nature! 
On  pa.ssing  out  of  the  vale,  Beethoven  comes 
into  the  midst  of  a  "  merry  gathering  of  conn- 
try  people" — from  the  lonely  wamlerer  our 
view  expands  to  a  whole  people,  ty|)e  of  all 
luuuanity  enjoying  itself  in  M.ay.  How  they 
dance,  how  they  shout,  liow  burlesquely  comi- 
cal the  two-four  measure  suddenly  comes  blus- 
tering in!  And  Rubinstein?  No  "landlub- 
bers "  does  he  give  us,  but  true  sailors.  The 
fellows  are  having  a  good  time  of  it  on  deck  ; 
they  dance  likewise;  they  rollick  about  like 
sea-bears  and  w.alruses.  Beethoven's  boors  are 
altogether  graceful  compared  to  this  wild 
stamping  and  wild  jumping  crew.  The  down- 
right, hearty  humor  of  this  movement  is  in  its 
way  remarkable.  And  now  Beethoven  has  the 
dance  interrupted  by  a  thunderstorm,  which 
powerfully  and  seriously  reminds  the  little 
mortals  there  of  their  own  impotence  com- 
•jiared  to  the  forces  of  Nature  once  let  loose. 

This  thunderstorm  (one  of  the  most  astound- 
ing tone-pictures  of  Beethoven)  is  the  turning 
point  and  crisis  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony. 
Rubinstein — now  he  perhaps  will  introduce  a 
sea-storm,  quite  analogous!  It  shows  the  finest, 
most  correct  artistic  and  poetic  instinct,  that 
he  does  not  do  it.  A  storm  on  the  ocean,  after 
all  that  has  gone  before — the  composer  very 
well  feels,  that  after  the  most  powerful  there 
cannot  be  snch  degrees  of  comparison  as  a  more 
powerfuUest  or  a  most  powerfullest.  An  Art- 
work has  its  limits,  which  it  is  the  business  of 
the  finely  feeling  artist  rightly  to  observe.  In- 
stead of  the  storm,  Rubinstein  gives  us  two 
interpolated  movements,  one  more  beautiful 
than  the  other;  the  first,  a  slow  one,  might  be 
briefly  superscribed  "Wind  and  Wave;"  the 
other  is  a  spirited,  and  in  its  humor  very  live- 
ly and  at  the  same  time  noble  Scherzo,  which 
the  composer  with  true  insight  offsets  by  w.ay 
of  replica  against  that  earlier,  rougher  sailors' 
merriment.  With  Beethoven  the  storm,  which 
has  passed  over  peacefully,  dispensing  bless- 
sings,  directs  our  eyes  above;  the  glad  and 
grateful  feelings  after  the  storm,  a  solemn  and 
majestic  prayer  of  thanksgiving  on  the  part  of 
the  peasants  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  work. 
With  quickened,  freer  breath  out  in  the  wide 
field  of  Nature  the  work  began ;  it  ends  with 
the  highest  thoughts  which  man  can  think. 
But  upon  the  Ocean  such  a  monition  is  not 
needed ;  the  roar  of  the  waves  is  the  organ 
tone,  the  altar  tapers  shine  in  the  eternal  stars, 
masses  of  mist  ascend  as  incense,  and  in  pro- 
cession before  the  altar  move  the  clouds! 
There  all  turns  of  it.self  to  a  .solemn  choral, 
such  as  Rubinstein  employs  with  thrilling  pow- 
er for  the  last  movement  of  his  Symphony.  As 
it  resounds  in  mighty  trombone  chords,  while 
the  stringed  instruments  storm  against  it  and 
again  sink  to  the  deep,  one  is  reminded  of  the 
sublime  sentence  in  the  Old  Testament:  "Then 
the  Lord  said  to  the  sea:  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  farther,  here  are  thy  bounds,"  etc. 

Rubinstein's  "Ocean  Symphony  "  is  a  tone- 
poem  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  ;  he  has, 
with  right,  despised  explanatory  superscrip- 
tions to  the  single  movements ;  they  are  not  at 
all  necessary:  the  work  speaks  for  itself  and 
through  itself.  It  truly  swarms  with  musical 
beauties.  One  cannot  point  out  every  detail 
with  the  fingers ;  to  mention  only  one :   What 


a  wonderful  romantic  charm  speaks  from  the 
second  subject  of  the  first  movement !  A  whole 
treatise  could  be  written  upon  the  sensuous,  ef- 
fective instrumental  combinations.  The  Sym- 
phony originally  had  but  four  movements. — 
The  composer  seems  to  have  exercised  a  great 
deal  of  self-criticism.  May  he  do  so  every- 
where and  always  !  Horace  is  entirely  right 
with  his  "  nine  years ;  "  and  we  do  not  demand 
nine  years,  but  at  the  most  one  or  two. 
fConfUision  next  time.] 

On  the   Treatment  of  Bach's  Organ  Music. 

(Concluded  from  Page  284.) 

We  come  now  to  speiik  of  the  last,  but  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  point  connected  with 
"The  Trentment  of  B.ir:h's  Orijan  Mu^ic,"  the  tone 
on  vihieh  it  shoutd  he  plaiie'l.  I  shall  entleavor,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  show  from  internal  and  extern.al  con- 
sideriitions  how  Bach  intended  his  music  to  be 
played,  and  I  think  it  will  assist  us  very  much  in 
this  inquirv  if  we  recall  to  memory  the  mechanical 
condition  of  tlie  organ  at  the  time  Bach  lived.  1 
supfiose  I  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  I  assume  that  a 
German  organ  in  those  days  (Bach  was  born  168.'), 
and  died  H-'iO,)  consisted  of  at  most  three  manuals 
and  pedals  (thougli  I  think  there  is  fair  ground  (or 
supposing  that  the  contrivance  of  a  second  pedal 
clavier,  though  not  yet  included  among  the  conveni- 
ences of  modern  organs,  mav  have  been  known  to, 
or  conceived  bv.  Bach).  Bach's  organ  was  proba- 
bly whollv  without  couplers,  or  any  kind  of  compo- 
sition, shifting,  or  ventil  work.  As  many  speci- 
mens h.ad  heavy  work  on  the  manuals,  the  touch, 
unanieliorated  by  modern  invention,  must  have  been 
cnmbersome  and  heavy.  The  registers  Could  not 
have  been  easy  of  control,  and  the  organist  of  those 
days  must  have  relied  more  on  the  intrinsic  grand- 
eur and  beauty  of  his  instrument  than  upon  the  ca- 
pacitv  of  his  rirgan  to  admit  of,  or  his  own  dexterity 
to  efi'ect,  rapid  changes  of  stops  ;  and  this  view  is 
horn"  out  by  an  examination  of  Bach's  organ  music, 
where  a  change  in  tone  is  (in  nine  cases  out  often) 
eflected  by  a  change  of  keyboard;  therefore,  one 
main  point  I  shall  insist  upon  is  that  Bach  3  organ 
music  was  generally  designed  for  continuous  per- 
formance on  the  same  tone,  except  in  those  cases 
where  its  construction  invites,  or  allows,  a  change 
of  key -board,  and  that  restless  change  of  tone  is 
alien  to  the  spirit  and  character  of  these  works. 
The  logical  and  argumentative  treatment  of  his 
theme  is  often  defeated  ndien  even  principal  and 
leading  ideas  are  brought  out  with  undue  promi- 
nence. Bach  in  his  organ  works  often  seems  to 
treat  a  theme  as  Shakespeare  treats  a  character, 
and  as  the  poet  shows  that  character  in  various  cir- 
cumstances, conditions,  and  surroundings,  and  as 
often  the  subtle  touch  that  reveals  to  us  the  inner 
working  of  the  man's  mind  is  not  given  when  he 
occupies  his  most  important  position  ;  so  in  Bach's 
music,  principal  themes  are  a-  often  subordinate  and 
latent  as  leading  and  pronnnent,  and  it  is  mosthnrt- 
ful  to  attempt  to  throw  into  undue  prominence  that 
which  the  composer  intended  should  he  for  the  time 
of  inferior  attraction. 

With  ndiat  pleasure  do  we  discover  th.at  golden 
thread  of  connection,  the  suliject,  stealing  amid  the 
oft-time  distracting  beauties  of  a  florid  counterp  'int. 
How  ranch  greater  the  pleasure  of  discovery  than 
to  have  the  subject  continu.ally  forced  on  our  atten- 
tion by  sudden  or  violent  change  of  tone.  The 
beauties  of  Bach's  music  are  frequently  internal 
and  constructive,  and  I  do  not  think  such  qualities 
can  be  enhanced  by  exteinid  change. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  I  would  contend  that 
had  Bach  lived  at  the  present  time,  he  would  have 
ignored  all  progress  in  organ  building.  I  am  sure 
he  would  not.  To  the  practical  advocacy  of  Bach 
we  are  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  perhaps 
the  greatest  improvement  ever  effected  in  music — 
the  system  of  tuning  by  equal  temperament,  and  the 
man  who  thus  effectually  fixed  th.at  principle  of  am- 
biguity, so  influential  in  modern  music,  would,  we 
mav  be  sure,  have  been  gladly  ready  to  avail  him- 
self of  any  other  invention  by  wdnch  the  legitimate 
resources  of  his  instrument  could  have  been  ex- 
tended. 

As  it  is,  I  believe,  true  that  every  man's  present 
condition  is  the  exact  sum  of  the  use  he  has  made 
of  his  previous  opportunities,  so  I  think  it  is  with 
characters  that  may  be  called  historical;  only  one 
age,  and  one  set  of  circumstances,  could  produce  a 
Bach ;  and  had  he  lived  in  these  days,  under  differ- 
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ent  circnmstjincps  of  cultnre,  infiiipnce.  and  o]ipnr- 
tiuiitv.  111!  woiilrl  nol,  liavc  prtKliiccMl  the  same  works. 
Anil  lieri"  may  I  note  tlie  ijreat.  practical  bearins  of 
liistorical  and  Ijioffrapliical  knowlcds^e  in  eilncalin-j; 
(lie  mn<iicinn.  There  has  spnina;  np  a  fashiim  (if 
speakini^  canteniiitiir)n>;lv  of  such  biojrraphieal  ami 
historical  rpu'st.ions  as  are  (jften  set  in  examination 
pnpers  as  havinn;  no  bearini^  on  the  life's  work  (if 
tlie  practical  nuisician,  but  surely  that  rnan  will  be 
the  iiest  interjireter  of  the  works  of  any  composer 
who  is  able  most  fnlly  to  enter  into  that  composer's 
ideas  and  realize  his  intentions,  and  it  must  ludp  to 
that  end  to  become  intimate  with  the  circnrastances, 
manner  of  life,  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a  Bach, 
Beethoven,  or  Mo/.art. 

There  is  one  expression  freqnently  employed  in 
Bach  s  organ  music,  but  in  such  diverse  e(mnection 
that  1  think  some  explanation,  other  than  that  most 
com  in  only  received,  should  be  accepted.  Ba(di 
writes  *'  Orgnnn  Phno,''  or  "  Orqaiio  Pieiio^'  (the 
,same  expression),  over  such  widely  difTerent  works 
as  the  Toccata  in  D  minor  (Dorico),  the  Prelude  in 
E  flat,  usually  attached  to  the  St.  Ann's  Fugue,  and 
the  Prelude  in  B  minor.  Now,  what  does  this  term 
mean  ?  It  is  usually  understood  to  mean  the  full 
organ,  and  yet  I  dare  say  there  is  scarcely  a  mem- 
ber of  this  college  who  woidd  play  all,  if  any,  of 
these  works  on  his  full  organ.  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  expression  means  cnmplHf  organ.  I  find 
that  the  toccata  to  which  I  have  referred  is  de- 
scribed according  to  ditVerent  MSS.  as  "  FreUidio  in 
Orqano  Ptcno  ran  Furia"  and  as  "  Torrata  pfr  Or 
piino  a  due  clnvif-r  e  Poi."  Either  of  these  descri]) 
tions  would  be  covered  by  the  expression,  "  com 
plete  organ  ;  "  while  the  expression,  "  full  organ."  as 
technically  understood,  is  manifestly  unsuited  Iftr 
at  least  (me  of  them.  The  second  title  given  above 
exactly  explains  the  requirements  necessary  for  the 
just  interpretation  of  the  intertwining  passages  in- 
dicated by  the  comjioser,  be  it  retnembered,  as  for 
the  Oberwerk  and  Positive  alternatelv.  The  power 
of  these  manuals  must  be  fairlv  balanced.  [See 
preface,  vol.  III.,  tiriepenkerl  edition,  and  also  vol. 
XV.  of  Bach's  Complete  Works.] 

Professor  Griepenkerl,  from  whom  T  have  already 
quoted,  says :  "  Of  the  expression  t^rgano  Pleno. 
Bach  has  nowhere  given  an  explanation.  Nothing 
is  more  natural  than  to  vinderstand  by  it  simidtane- 
ous  use  of  all  the  sounding  stops  of  an  organ,  but 
he  who  blindly  adopts  this  int.crprotation  will  often 
be  at  a  loss  wlien  he  tinda  this  expressictn  over  organ 
pieces  of  very  difTerent  kinds,  and  which  cannot 
possibly  be  played  with  the  same  stops,  or  he  will 
indiscriminately  use  the  great  organ,  not  forgetting 
the  e3'mbale,  and  then  make  the  composer  who 
wrote  Oiynno  Plmo  over  his  win-k  re^jtonsilde  for 
the  ncvnsense  which  ensues.  But  Mathesim,  the 
c mtcrnporary  of  Bacli  and  Handel,  in  his  "Perfect 
Chapel  Master,"  warns  us  to  exclude  the  reed  pipes 
from  the  full  organ,  and  only  to  employ  the  ll'>  feet 
trombone  in  the  pedal,"  from  which  Professor  Griep- 
enkerl draws  sundry  conclusions  to  the  effect  that 
the  con.stituent  tones  should  combine  together  to 
form  one  grand  tone,  and  that  if  "  from  any  defect 
in  tlie  organ,  or  in  the  acoustic  properties  of  the 
building  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  tones  do  not 
blend  together,  but  are  heard  se]iarately,  the  Inni.'st 
fugue,  and  richest  in  effect,  will  become  indistinct, 
notwithstanding  any  amount  of  power.  The  play- 
er must  therefore  be  on  his  guard  and  sacriiice 
strength  to  distinctness." 

The  same  writer  has  yet  more  on  this  subject. 
Speaking  of  the  Prelude  in  E  Hat  and  the  St.  Ann's 
fugue  he  says:  "  Bach  has  himself  written,  over  the 
prelude  as  well  as  over  the  fugue  Otyaiio  Pinto,  but 
we  learn  to  attach  a  different  meaning  to  this  e.x- 
]>ression  from  that  which  was  previously  discussed. 
The  organ  is  here  to  be  used  with  its  three  rows  of 
keys  and  with  the  pedal,  but  not  all  the  stops  to- 
gether, which  opinion,  if  it  were  at  any  time  af- 
firmed, would  be  refutt^d  by  the  terms  fvrle  and 
/)//7;(o  in  the  prelude,  and  this  is  still  more  clearlv 
indicated  by  the  three  parts  of  the  fugue,  which  in 
form  and  spirit  deviate  so  far  from  each  other  as  to 
justify  the  use  of  alternating  claviers  and  different 
registers. 

Professor  Griepenkerl  suggests  for  this  work  that 
the  organ  be  arranged  thus  : — For  the  oberwork 
(which  may  be  regarded  as  our  swell  organ  with 
the  swell  fixed  open)  S  and  4  feet  stops  of  narrow 
calibre.  The  back  positive,  our  choir  organ,  8  and 
4  feet  of  larger  scale,  malnwork,  great  organ,  all  l(i, 
8,  and  4  feet  of  larger  scale  but  without  reeds  and 
mixtures.  The  pedal  admits  of  :>2.  IH,  and  8  feet 
stojis  with  the  Hi  feet  trombime  and  even  the  :)2 
feet  reed,  but  no  S  feet  reed  and  no  mixture.  Ci-icp- 
enkerl  then   suggests  that  tlie  passages  in  the  Pre- 


lude with  pedal  should  be  played  on  the  great  or- 
gan, and  the  Intermediate  passages  according  as 
they  are  marked  pinitn  or  fr.rii;  on  what  I  will  call 
swell  or  choir.  For  the'  fugue,  he  says,  use  the 
great  organ  for  the  first  movement ;  play  the  sec- 
ond on  the  choir,  and  if  it  do  not  make  the  touch 
too  heavy  couple  the  choir  to  the  great  for  the  last 
movement  of  the  fugue.  The  Professor  adds,  on 
the  organ  which  I  had  in  view  this  excellent  work 
would  by  the  adoption  of  the  abnve  sugg(;stion  be 
heard  in  all  I  lie  magnificence  and  glory  which  prob- 
ably pervaded  the  mind  of  the  master  in  composing 
it.  That  there  is  room  for  legitimate  difference  of 
opinion  in  this  matter  of  registering  is  shown  by 
the  dictum  of  an  authority  quite  equal  to  Professor 
Griepenkerl.  Mr.  E.  .1.' Hopkins,  in  his  valuable 
work  on  the  organ,  speaking  of  the  use  of  doubles, 
says  (p.  108,  2nd  edition)  "The  first  movement  of 
the  St.  Ann's  Fugue  soumls  bad  with  the  doubles, 
the  last  movement  as  ill  without  them."  I  must 
profess  my  own  preference  for  the  more  weighty 
treatment  of  the  first  movement. 

The  prelude  to  the  great  B  minor  fugue  is  also 
distinctly  marked  Onjano  Plato,  yet  I  feel  that 
while  a  complete  organ,  an  organ  of  full  resource  is 
certainly  reipiired  to  do  justice  to  this  work,  yet  it 
should  not  he  played  throughout,  if  at  all  (I  speak 
of  the  prelude)  on  a  loud  organ. 

There  are  other  of  the  toccatas  and  preludes  that 
1  hoped  to  have  mentioned,  but  time  forbids  me  to 
do  more  than  say  in  general  terms  that  as  they  are 
innally  more  free  in  their  construction  than  the 
fugues,  so  they  lend  themselves  to.  and  invite,  more 
varied  registering  than  do  the  fugues;  but  still  as  a 
broad  rule  it  will  be  found  that  change  of  tone  is 
best  effected  at  those  places  where  change  of  key- 
board is  possible.  Some  of  the  toccatas  and  pre- 
ludes seem  to  reipiirc  for  their  adequate  perlorm- 
ance  the  employment  of  increasing  ])owcr  working 
for  a  climax  at  those  points  where  the  comi>osiu-  is 
concentrating  all  his  powers,  and  T  think  it  would 
be  affectation  hu-  the  performer  wholly  to  ignore 
the  conveniences  of  his  modern  inslrum.Mit.  The 
granrl  Toccata  in  F  tiiajor  is  an  example  demanding, 
in  my  judgment,  treatment  of  the  above  kind.  Aftt^r 
the  canon,  first  on  the  tonic,  and  then  on  the  domi- 
nant, and  the  flnimt  pedal  s(do,  the  sequential  jias- 
sages  worked  up  by  a  grand  crescendo  to  tlu!  full 
power  of  thi'  organ,  appear  to  afford  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  the  legitimate  use  of  modern  re- 
sources. 

Having  shown  that  Oi-ijnno  Plmo  cannot  in  every 
case  mean  full  nrrjan  in  the  English  sense  of  the 
term,  I  shall  be  sorry  if  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  the  fidf  power  is  never  to  he  used  for  Bach's 
music;  on  the  cfmtrary  the  tradition  in  Germany 
is  that  Baidi  plaved  iiis  fugues  on  a  loud  cu'gaii.'- 
Grandeur  of  single  tones  seems  indispensable  to 
their  effect,  while  distinct  and  describing  t.one  is 
no  less  important,  (treat  variety  of  expression  re- 
sults in  a  fugne  from  the  variable  number  of  parts, 
and  it  is  of  equal  importance  that  the  tone  shall  be 
satisfying  in  its  dignity  when  only  two  (larts  are 
going  as  that  it  sh.dl  deseribe  well  when  manifold 
jiarts  are  combined  in  intricate  motiim.  One  real 
test  of  the  excidlence  of  an  organ  is  its  caiiacity  for 
combining  to  the  extrimie  verge  of  its  jiower,  with- 
out becoming  confuted  or  obscure  ;  but  the  higlier 
harmonics,  which  add  so  much  to  the  character  and 
brilliancy  of  the  tone,  are  only  properly  admissible 
when  the  double  foundation  and  double  mutation 
tone  (double  diapason,  quint,  etc.),  are  adequate  to 
carry  them.  It  is  no  douht  owing  to  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  the  tierman  princijiles  of  organ 
building  are  still  in  many  cases  carried  out  in  this 
country,  that  a  prejudice  exists,  with  some,  against 
the  employment  of  doubles  in  fugues  ;  but  the  ab- 
sence of  doubles,  and  the  mutatiim  and  mixture 
stops  they  will  justify,  will  reduce  the  organ  from 

•  Wlien  J.  S.  Bach  seated  himself  at  the  nrsan,  when 
tlHM'e  was  no  iliviue  service,  wliich  he  w.is  often  reipiesc- 
eil  to  ilo,  \iy  str.aiiL;ers,  lie  USC'I  to  eIl<.iose  some  suujecC, 
aii'l  to  execute  it,  in  ,all  tlie  various  form-i  of  orj;ap  coin- 
positiou.  so  tiiat  tlie  subject  constantly  remained  the 
trrouud  work  of  his  p-rtonnance,  even  if  lie  liail  played, 
without  intermission,  for  two  hours  or  more.  First  he 
used  this  theme  for  a  prelude  and  fugne.  with  all  the 
ntnpn.  Then  he  showed  his  art  of  u-injx  the  slope,  for  a 
trio,  a  (luartet,  etc.,  always  upon  the  s-ame  subject.  Af- 
ter\var(fs  followed  Fsalm  tunes  (rhorales)  the  iiieloly  of 
W'hich  was  interniiugled  in  tlie  in-ist  diversirted  iii  inner 
with  the  ori'.iinal  subject,  in  three  or  f.mr  [lait-.  Fiii:il- 
ly,  the  conclusion  was  made  by  a  fn;rue,  with  (///  tke 
sCopfi  in  which  .another  treatmetit  only  of  the  tirst  sub- 
ject predominated,  or  one.  or  .accoi-.liui;  to  its  nature 
two  iitliers  were  mixed  with  it.  This  i'i  the  art,  wliich 
ol  I  K-'iiilcen,  at  l[  niibiirLT,  coii-;iilereil  as  beiu'.;  alrcalv 
lost  ill  his  lime,  but  whicli.  as  he  afterwards  found,  not. 
oiilyli\ed  ill  .Tohii  Sebas[:,ian  Bie!i,  liur  had  iirtaiuod 
til  roll ;:li  him  the  highest  dei^ree  of  pert jctiou.  (Forkel's 
LlH'  of  Uaeh,  p.  36) 


an  instrument  of  grand  individual  tone  to  a  condi- 
tion quite  unequal  to  the  true  exuression  of  the  sub- 
lime ideas  Bach  has  written  for  it. 

Fugues  of  different  character  unquestionably  re- 
quire different  registering  for  their  just  expression, 
but  whetiier  the  tone  selected  be  loud  or  only  of 
medium  power,  it  should  always  be  grand,  each 
note  of  individual  importance,  and  thoroughly  dis- 
tinct and  describing  ;  it  should  never  degenerate  in- 
to triviality  on  the  one  hand,  or  mere  noise  on  the 
other.  For  many  fugue',  a  combination  of  full  to  a 
first  set  of  mixtures  with  a  combining  double  dia]>a- 
son  and  a  reed  of  eight  feet  will  prove  an  excellent 
describing  combination.  The  habit  of  coupling  the 
swell  to  gain  some  power  of  crescendo  I  think  a 
plan  of  very  doubtful  advantage.  The  difference  in 
the  position  of  the  pipes  and  the  too  frequent  differ- 
ence in  pitch  of  the  great  and  swell  organs  often 
causes  considerable  haziness  of  effect.  It  is  an  oft- 
repeated  remark  that  a  combination  of  tone  satisfac- 
tory on  one  organ  may,  fail  entirely  wdien  used  upon 
another  instrument ;  and  I  am  sure  we  sluinld  be 
much  advantaged,  at  least  those  who  hear  us  would 
be  great  gainers,  if  we  could  lii^ar  our  organs  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  as  those  in  wliiidi  we 
play.  It  is,  of  course,  but  little  hel])  to  an  organ- 
ist to  hear  his  organ  in  an  empty  and  cool  church 
if  he  has  to  play  it  in  a  full  and  hot  building. 

I  hope  it  may  not  be  thought  presumptuous  if  I 
venture  to  suggest,  that  fugues  ar*^  playeil  by  organ- 
ists for  three  wholly  distinct  |iurposes  ;  Firstly,  and 
I  really  believe  most  often,  to  display  the  organ.  If 
an  organist  has  a  good  organ,  he  is  naturally  and 
pardonabh'  proud  of  it.  An  organ  never  sniiuds  so 
well  as  when  the  building  in  which  it  is  placi-d  be- 
comes filled  witli  the  brilliant  blaze  of  tone  th.at  re- 
sults from  the  moving  parts  of  a  fugue.  The  organ 
sounds  at  its  best,  but  unless  the  organ  be  of  rare 
cmnliining  quality,  it  will  often  happen  that  fir  the 
fugue's  sake  it  is  too  loud.  Secondly,  fugues  are 
often  plaved  to  di-phn'  the  skill  of  the  jierformer. 
No  doubt  the  pos-ession  of  great  mechanical  dex- 
terity combined  with  the  mental  p-iwer  to  control 
the  several  parts  of  a  rapid  and  brilliant  fugue,  are 
temptations  to  indulge  in  extravagant  sjieed  ;  but  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  when  the  player  thinks 
more  of  exhibiting  his  own  powers  than  he  does  of 
the  reverent  interpretation  of  his  author's  work,  he 
generally  pl.-iys  too  fa-t.  The  third  reason  for 
which  a  fugue  is  ]ilayed.  is  for  the  fugue's  sake  ; 
and  here  the  performer  will  neither  seek  his  own 
honor  ami  glory. nor  the  exaltation  of  his  second 
self,  his  organ  ;  but  will  simply  combine  his  skill  to 
the  resources  of  his  instrument  ii\  an  honest  effort 
to  fully  interpret  the  work  that  he  plays. 

There  are  ycx  many  points  that  I  should  like  to 
touch  upon;  time,  however,  warns  lue  that  1  must 
not  say  much  more,  but  1  cannot  wholly  omit  men- 
tion of  those  Six  Trios  or  Organ  .Sonatas  that  the 
elder  We-ley  described  as  "  being  the  choicest  fruit 
that  ever  grew  on  the  tree  of  harmony."  These 
coiupositioiis  stand  ajiart  from  all  other  organ  mu- 
sic whatever,  and  offer  the  widest  possible  field  for 
the  use  of  the  organ  in  its  softer  combiiiatiotH. 
Another  work  of  unique  excellence  and  beauty  is 
the  Passaeaglia,  a  eomjiositi'in  that  will  well  repay 
the  diligent  attention  of  the  student.  I  may  num- 
tion  Dr.  (Janutlett's  edition  of  this  work  to  those 
who  do  not  know  it  as  offering  many  valnalile  hints 
and  suggestions  for  its  treatment. 

,\s  1  have  alluded  to  Dr.  (iauntlelt's  name  I  can 
not  forbear  recording  my  sense  of  the  indiditedness 
of  English  organists  to  one  who  has  so  recently 
passed  from  among  us.  Thirty-five  or  forty  years 
ago.  Dr.  G.iuntlett  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  of  Bach's  organ  music,  and  of  suitable  in- 
struments whereon  to  perforin  it.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  recognize  the  insufficiency  of  the  old 
English  organs  for  the  jiurpose,  and  to  realize  the 
importance  of  the  (Tcriuan  ]>lan  of  organ-building, 
wherein  each  note  is  made  grand  in  itself.  Through 
the  active  influence  of  Dr.  (raimtlett,  the  noble  or- 
gans in  Christ  Church,  Newgate-street;  St.  Peter's, 
('ornhill ;  Stratford-on-.Vvon  ;  and  St.  Olave.  Sonth- 
wark  among  others,  were  built  between  abnit  1810 
and  1844,  long  before  organs  of  anything  like  simi- 
lar lesource  were  at  all  common  in  this  country. 
Dr.  Ganntlett  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to 
edit  in  an  English  form  most  of  the  great  organ 
works  of  Bach.  S.  AVesley  had  iireviously  intro. 
dnced  Bach  to  this  country  by  tlu!  publication  of  his 
edition  of  the  48  Preludes  and  Fugues  (but  this  was 
not  a  distinctive  organ  work),  and  he  bad  also  in- 
troduced the  I'rios.  Dr.  Guiiitlelt.'s  edition  of  B  ic!i 
is  aduiirable  ill  evi-rv  resjiect  iuit  one;  it  is  unfor. 
tunately  printed  on  only  two  staces,  wit'ioir.  p  c- 
cept  in  a  lew  case-^,  a  separate  pedal  pirt;  but  ii,  is 
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piir'u'lif'il  in  soiriH  instance's  wi(-h  piira-^o  marks  in  a 
inannci'  l.iiat  1  iiave  never  seen  in  any  oilier  edition. 
It  also  aliiMinrls  wltli  just  tliat  kind  of  infcirniatiiin 
respec.'tin:^  the  eonstr'uction  of  tlie  mnsie,  that  is  of 
the  hiijhesfc  value  to  the  stnihMit. 

Not  only  are  we  indelited  to  Dr.  tJannth-tt  ns  a 
pioneer  in  the  eame  of  iiiiidern  ori;an  liuildin;;,  and 
as  a  real  musical  editor;  hnt  those  who  h  'ard  him 
in  his  l)est  days  will  (M-rtainlv  a'j:r<'e  that  his  [ipaeti- 
eal  sk-iil  as  an  orij^anist  was  most  inflnential  in  form- 
ini;  a  ri^^ht  appreciation  of  the  music  he  deli<;hted 
to  I'xpontnl.  and  instrnetive  to  those  who  eiiailated 
his  i>erfornianee.  I  onijht  to  add  that,  as  Dr. 
(Jauntlett's  idea  of  a  liaeh  opi^.an  was  an  oriran  of 
n-rand  individnal  tone,  so  his  haliit  was  to  play  Baeh, 
especially  his  fn;;ues.  on  wliat  may  fairly  be  de- 
scril>ed  as  a  fnli  or-i^an. 

The  f'lioral  Preludes,  which  in  Germany  are  es- 
teemed as  anion*:;  the  iz^rcatest  of  Bach's  orsran  works, 
ore  not  in  this  country  equally  appreciated,  prolja- 
bly  because  the  themes  on  which  they  are  founded 
do  not  appeal  so  directly  to  owr  sympathies;  but 
unquestionaldy  in  these  works  are  enshrined  many 
of  Bach's  hi:;licst  and  deepest  thou!!;lits:  let  me  but 
recall  to  yonr  memory  the  marvellous  six-part 
counterpoint  on  the  chorale,  "Aus  tieler  N'oth,"  tlie 
saiLie  chorale  that  Mendelssohn  employs  in  big  third 
sonata.  There  is  nuich  to  be  learned  fromacaie- 
ful  study  of  the  Choral  Preludes  as  to  Bach's  treat- 
ment of  the  or!;an.  as  they  are  m  ire  richly  marked 
than  any  other  of  his  works.  It  may  not'bi-  out  of 
]ilace  to  give  a  caulion  to  those  who  use  the  Ger- 
man edition,  bj'  sayins:  that  there  are  instances  in 
that  edition  of  changes  made  in  the  apran^^ement  of 
the  parts  that  may  embarrass  the  student.  It  was 
Bach's  frequent  custom  when  assigning;  a  melody  to 
the  pedal  in  8-feet  tone,  to  write  the  pedal  )pari  on 
the  middle  stave  of  the  thi'ee,  its  pitch  was  therebv 
shown.  In  all  sucli  cases  the  German  editors  have 
placed  the  pedal  part  on  the  lowest  stave,  but  in 
some  instances  have  neglected  to  mention  that  it 
should  be  played  on  8-feet  tone.  An  examination 
of  the  two  last  bars  of  "  In  dulci  jubilo"  will  furnish 
a  self-evident  example.  (See  Ger.  Ed.,  Vol.  V.,  p. 
39.)  There  is  a  similar  omission  in  the  Canonic 
Variations  on  the  Christmas  Hymn,  the  work  Bach 
sent  as  an  exercise  for  admission  into  the  Mizler 
Musical  Society  of  Leipzig.  (See  Vol.  V.,  pp.  92 
—101.) 

The  usage  of  great  organists  must  be  of  interest 
in  considering  the  treatment  of  Bach's  organ  music, 
and  I  know  no  greater  authority  than  Mendelssohn. 
That  his  o[iinion  was  in  favor  of  a  moderate  power 
for  fugues  is  shown  to  some  extent  by  his  marking 
the  fugues  in  the  '2nd  and  6th  of  his  organ  sonatas 
as  /'")■.  not  f.  You  will  remenil>er  he  defines  in  his 
preface  that  by  the  term  forte  he  means  the  great 
organ,  but  without  some  of  the  most  powerful  slops. 
That  Mendelssohn  gave  no  favor  to  a  restless  harle- 
quinading  Irom  loud  to  soft  by  frequent  changes  of 
stops  is,  I  think,  shown  by  tlie  fact  that  in  but  one 
single  movement  througliout  the  whole  of  his  Six 
Sonatas  has  he  prescribed  any  change  of  stops 
during  the  continuance  of  a  movement.  The  excep- 
tion is  in  the  third  sonata  ;  and  this,  too,  reads  us 
a  pertinent  lesson  not  always  to  be  too  eager  to 
throw  into  prominence  even  an  important  melodv. 
The  chorale  on  the  pedal  he  leaves  to  penetrate 
through  the  brilliant  superstructure,  without  en- 
fin-cing  it  lui  our  attention  as  he  might  have  done  by 
prescribing  special  prominence  for  the  pedal. 

It  has  been  my  object  in  the  remarks  I  have  made 
to  call  attention  to  the  various  metliods  of  register- 
ing employed  by.  or  suggested  by,  anthrndties  on 
the  subject,  ratlier  than  to  enforce  any  opinion  ol 
my  own  ;  still,  at  the  risk  of  repeatingwhat  I  have 
said  before,  I  will  again  record  my  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  clear,  describing,  uneonfused,  and  un- 
confusing  tone  as  of  prime  importance  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  fugue,  and  again  protest  against  fre- 
quent and  wanton  changes  of  s'ops.  Notwithstand- 
ing, I  think  the  happy  custodian  of  a  real  good 
organ  that  will  combine,  as  it  should  do,  will  be 
wise,  if,  having  a  giant's  strength,  he  forbear  at 
times  to  use  it ;  if,  by  a  moderate  use  of  the  power 
of  his  instrument,  he  occasionally  reserves  some- 
tliing  to  add  at  tlie  stretto  or  codai  on  the  principle 
of  the  postboy,  who  "  saves  a  trot  for  the  avenue," 
he  will  often  make  a  more  impressive  finish. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  briefly  recapitulate  the  points 
I  have  alluded  to  as  essential  in  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  Bach's  organ  music,  viz.,  the  power  to 
understand  so  much  of  their  construction  as  to  be 
able  to  resolve  them  iuto  their  elementary  phrases, 
periods,  and  sections;  a  mind  and  ear  keenly  alive 
to  their  many  points  of  interest  and  beauty;  a  mod- 
erate time  for  their  performance,  such   mechanical 


skill  as  shall  ofTer  no  impediment  to  the  realization 
of  tile  coniposei-'s  intention,  and  an  instrument  of 
grand,  beautiful,  and  distinct  tfuie. 


Cable  Ecstacies  from  Bayreuth. 

FIRST    ItOHND  OK   WAflNEIt's  HUF.IINHN'FKSTSl'IEI, 
"  DEU    IJING    DBS    NIBELUNGKN." 

FIRST    DAT,    AtlG.    13. 
[BV    fAHLK    TO    THE    TRIBtJNT,]. 

Bayrkutii,  B.avaria,  Sunday,  Aug.  l.*^,  187G. 

The  first  part  of  Wagner's  great  musical  drama. 
"The  Ring  of  the  Niblung,"  was  performed  here 
this  evening  with  overwhelming  success.  The  the- 
atre, erected  for  the  occasion,  was  filled  with  a  bril- 
liant com)iany.  The  Royal  Box  was  occupied  by 
the  Km)ieror  William  of  Germany,  the  Grand  I)ukes 
of  Weimar,  Baden,  and  of  Wiirtember-i-  and  their 
suites.  Amring  other  spectators  were  Doni  Pedro 
II.,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  nearly  all  the  leading  musi- 
cians of  Germany,  about  1.50  Americans,  mfistlv 
from  New  York  and  Boston,  and  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Exce])ting  some  trivial  arrangements  of  scenery, 
the  representation  was  perfect.  The  acting  was  all 
good.  The  elaborate  stage  machinery  was  admira- 
ble in  its  working,  and  the  effect  of  the  music  was 
magnilicent  beyond  all  description.  It  far  surpassed 
expectations,  and  the  general  verdict  is  that  it  is  a 
triumph  of  the  new  school  of  music,  final  and  com- 
plete: 

The  performance  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half  with- 
out intermission.  The  audience  listened  with  silent 
attention  till  the  very  close,  when  there  was  a  tem- 
pest of  calls  for  Ilerr  Wagner,  but  he  did  not  ap- 
jiear.  No  hostile  demonstrations  were  made.  The 
city  is  illuminated  to-night  and  all  the  people  are 
in  the  streets. 

When  the  Emperor  AVilliani  arrived  yesterday 
he  was  received  at  the  railway  station  by  Tlerr 
Wagner,  of  whom  he  inquired  with  great  interest 
whether  it  was  true  that  so  many  Americans  had 
come  to  witness  the  performance.  J.R.G.II. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald.] 
Bateeuth,  Bavaria,  Aug.  13,  1876. 

The  13th  of  August,  1876,  will  fiirm  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  music  second  to  none  in  importance. 
The  long  dream  of  Richard  Wagner's  life  has  been 
re.'dized,  and  his  unquestionable  genius,  unbending 
will,  indomitable  perseverance  and  a  rooted  belief 
not  only  in  the  heavy  task  he  imposed  on  himself, 
hut  in  ills  absolute  power  to  acooomplish  it  success- 
fully, have  brought  forth  the  desired  fruit.  When, 
thirty  years  ago,  his  opera  of  "  Rienzi  "  was  pro- 
duced in  Dresden  it  was  but  the  reflection  of  the 
style  of  his  early  friend,  Meyerbeer.  Since  that 
time  his  artistic  nature  has  cast  off  all  fetters  of 
servile  imitation,  and  the  culmination  of  the  labors 
of  a  liletime  is  found  in  the  great  music-drama 
commenced  to-day  in  this  town  of  Bayreuth.  The 
performance  of  "  Rlieingold."  which  is  the  introduc- 
tory music-drama  to  the  "  Ring  of  the  Nibelungen,' 
commenced  at  seven  o'clock  this  evening,  and  lasted 
three  hours.  Long  before  the  prescribed  hour  for 
the  opening  of  the  festal  theatre  all  Bayreuth  was 
excited,  and  the  vast  concourse  of  visitors  were  out 
of  donrs,  eagerlj-  awaiting  the  moment  when  they 
could  enter  the  temple  of  music,  the  Walhalla  of 
lyric  art. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  Brazil,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  Prince  George 
of  Prussia,  the  Prince  of  [lolienzoUern,  Prince  Wil 
helm  of  Hesse,  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  of  Russia,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenberg,  the  Duke  of  Anlialt- 
Dessau  and  a  large  number  of  otlier  titled  magnates 
occupied  seats  in  the  Princes'  gallery.  About  sixty 
Americans  attended  the  performance.  Tlie  scene 
in  the  auilitorium  of  the  theatre  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  music  drama  was  an  exceedingly 
brilliant  one.  Looking  up  from  a  seat  in  the  am- 
pliithe.atre  toward  the  Princes'  gallery,  the  eye  was 
dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  the  uniforms  of  the 
suites  of  the  various  royal  personages,  forming  a 
bright  background  to  the  large  assemblage  of  visi- 
tors that  filled  the  1300  seats  ol  tlie  ampliitheatre. 
Above  the  royal  gallery  was  a  second  one,  in  which 
a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Bayreuth  were 
seated.  An  unusual  feature  for  a  German  opera 
house  was  the  prevalence  of  full  evening  dress, 
which  lent  an  additional  attraction  to  the  body  of 
the  theatre. 

At  seven  o'clock  eight  trumpeters,  stationed  in 
the  opening  or  front  of  the  theatre  over  the  ainphi- 
theati'e.  gave  the  signal   for  the  commencement  of 


the  work,  an<l  the  echoes  of  the  long  trumpet  call 
liad  scarcely  dictl  aw:iy  towards  tlie  distant  Fich- 
tidgebirge  and  Kulons  when  from  th"  "  mystic 
abyss"  the  opening  strains  of  the  invisible  orches- 
tra of  Hans  Richler  floated  through  the  house.  To 
those  accnstomcfl  to  the  brilliantly  lighted  effect  of 
the  great  opera  houses  of  Europe,  the  appearance 
of  the  Wagner  theatre  was  very  singular.  The  aii- 
ditori'im  was  f|nite  dark,  light  there  bciu!-  con-id- 
ered  by  the  Cfunposer  as  calculated  to  distract  the 
attention  of  his  liearers.  Another  strange  feature 
was  the  suppression  of  all  otitward  apfilause,  wdiich 
is  also  regarded  by  Wu<xner  as  annoying  and  de- 
structi\'e  to  that  continuity  of  thought  necessary  for 
the  lull  a[ipreciation  and  enjoyment  of  his  great 
work. 

When  the  curtain  ro-:e  on  the  fir-^t  scene,  the  berl 
of  th<'  Rhine,  the  effect  was  so  life-lilce  that  it  was 
difBciiIt  for  the  audience  to  restrain  their  delight. 
The  tiiree  Rhine  nvinj:ihs  or  nixies.  Woglinda.  Vell- 
guiide  and  Fiosshilde,  appeared,  gliding  about  sing- 
ing and  chasing  each  other  among  tlie  rocks.  The 
"water  music"  which  acc.impanies  this  scene  is  cif  that 
flowing,  undulating  character  that  fits  the  dreamy 
songs  of  the  nymiihs  and  is  full  of  charm.  Wog- 
linde  sings  the  op  ning  measures  with  the  s' range 
words,  "  Weia  !  waga  !  Woge,  du  Welle!"  The 
voice  of  Mme.  Lillie  Lehmann  blended  admirably 
with  the  orchestral  accompaniment.  Marie  Leh- 
mann and  Minna  Lammert,  who  represented  the 
other  two  nymphs,  were  no  less  effective.  The  ap 
pearance  of  the  dwarf,  Alberich,  and  his  seizure  of 
the  magic  "  Rheingold  "  formed  the  next  feature  in 
the  oper.ing  scene. 

From  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  to  the  mountain 
ffips,  on  wiiich  the  gods  were  discovered  slumber- 
ing, was  a  noiseless  and  remarkal)le  change.  Here 
occurred  a  long  duet  between  Wotan  (Odin),  the 
sun  god,  and  Fricka,  his  wife,  followed  by  some 
characteristic  music  for  the  giants,  Faffner  and 
Fasolt.  As  the  scene  progressed  Freia,  the  goddess 
of  Love  and  Spring,  Froh,  her  brother-,  Donner 
(Thor),  Loge,  the  fire  god,  and  Erda  (Earth)  were 
heard,  each  having  some  peculiar  instrumental  ino- 
fifhy  wdiich  he  or  she  might  be  recognized.  This 
phrase,  altliough  generally  short,  partook  much  of 
the  character  of  the  personage  it  represented.  From 
the  mountains  to  Nibelheim,  the  dark  abode  of 
Alberich  and  his  dwarfs,  was  a  sombre  change. 
The  repulsive  Alberich  monopolizes  the  greater 
|iortion  of  the  music  of  this  scene,  and  it  was  a  se- 
vere test  fr>r  the  bar\'tone  voice  of  Carl  Hill,  one  in 
which,  however,  he  was  entirely  succes-ful.  The 
scene  ended  with  the  capture  of  the  dwarf  king  b}' 
the  sun  god  and  fire  g'ld.  Back  to  the  mountains 
again,  an  agreeable  change,  especially  as  in  the 
Nibellieim  scene  every  part  of  the  theitre  was  in 
gloom.  The  gods  dragged  in  their  unwilling  pris- 
oner and  fiirced  him  to  give  up  the  ring  and  all  his 
other  treasures.  The  curse  whicli  Alberich  hurls 
after  the  ring  is  a  grand  piece  of  musical  declama- 
tion, and  Ilerr  Ilill  delivered  it  with  rare  effect  and 
emphasis.  Erda's  prophecy  of  the  sa^I  "twilight 
f)f  the  gods  "  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  work,  and 
it  received  due  justice  fi'om  Mile.  Luise  Laide.  The 
appearance  of  Erda,  as  she  rose  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  gods,  was  very  picturesque.  The  last  scene 
represented  tlie  gods  crossing  over  by  what  was  de- 
signed to  re[iresent  a  rainbow  bridge  into  the  pal- 
ace of  Walhalla,  rejoicing  at  the  recovery  of  their 
goddess  Freia,  while  from  the  depths  below  rose 
the  sweet  voices  of  the  Rliiae  diughters,  apostro- 
phizing the  magic  "  Rheingold  "  of  which  they  bad 
been  robbed.  The  concluding  trio  of  the  nixies 
was  very  beautiful.  The  scenic  effects  were  grand 
beyond  description.  There  was  no  noi.se  or  del.ay 
in  the  changes  of  scene  ;  eveiything  worked  like  a 
charm.  The  lighting  arrangements  of  the  stage 
were  perfect.  The  curtain  fell  on  the  la.st  scene  at 
ten  o'clock.  The  artists,  one  and  all,  acquitted 
themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  maestro  him 
self,  and  Hans  Richter  deserves  all  praise  for  the 
admirable  nimner  in  which  he  handled  the  orches- 
tra and  led  his  120  instrumentalists  safely  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  score.  The  fjUowing  was  the 
cast: — • 

Wotan,  Franz  Betz,  Berlin ;  Djnner,  Eugene 
Gura,  H.iinbiirg  ;  Froh.  George  linger,  Biireuth  ; 
Loge,  Henrich  Vogl,  Munich;  Alberich,  Cirl  Hill, 
Scnwerin  ;  Mime,  Carl  Scblosser,  Munich  ;  Fasolt, 
Albert  Ellers,  Coburg ;  Faffner,  Franz  von  Reich- 
enburg,  Frankfirt;  Fricka,  Frederike  Griin,  Co- 
burg ;  Frei.a.  Marie  Haupt,  Cassel ;  Erda,  Luise 
Laide,  Darmstadt.  Rhine  d  lUgliters^Woglinde, 
Lillie  Lahmann,  Berlin ;  Fiosshilde,  Minna  Lam- 
mert, Berlin. 

Few  will  indulge  ia   sleep  to-night  in  Bayreuth 
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nntil  a  very  hitc  hour,  nt  Ica^f.  as  all  are  (lis<]ussins^ 
tlip  evi-nt.  of  the  <lay  and  iinliih^inf;  in  various  thro- 
rics  as  to  the  oth^r  ]U)rtion^  of  the  threat  nuisic 
(Irama.  Thn  introductory  work.  "  Rhein^-ohl,"  has 
iniilc  a  profound  imprecision,  even  on  those  who 
nnic  with  ]>i'eiinVu''^s  af^ainst  Wai^ner  and  his 
work'^.  The  piM-formanre  wa'^  a  revelation  in  opera, 
the  tiirnini;  point,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the 
lyrio  stage. 

[Tho  Xew  York  Times  report  was  copied   in  our 
last.] 


SECOND  DAY,    AUG.    14. 
[From  the  New  York  Tribune] 

Bayreutii,  Bavaria,  Au'^.  It,  l^lCy. 
The  perfornmnee  here  to-day  of  "  The  Walkyrie." 
the  second  opi-ra  in  th("*]r;ima  of  "  The  Rinn;  of  the 
Kildun-r."  beiran  in  the  nfterrioon  at  4  o'eloek  and 
ended  at  7;  ^0,  with  an  interval  of  an  hour  between 
tlie  acts.  A  Lcrcat  impression  hnd  hnen  made  on  the 
day  bt'fore  by  the  ]>rolo^ne.  "The  Rheiiiffold."  but 
it  wns  surpassed  in  the  effect  of  what  has  been  seen 
to-day.  Tlie  friends  of  the  new  schotd  of  music,  of 
whicii  Wii-^ner  is  thi-  distinji:uishi'd  representative, 
were  jubilant  beyond  measure  when  the  first  act 
was  produced,  whicli  made  an  impressiiui  prrifuund 
and  very  i::eneral  tbrou<):liout  the  crowded  theiitre. 
At  the  close  of  the  opera,  when  the  entire  back- 
fjround  of  the  staple  was  filled  with  a  sea  of  ice  the 
spectacle  was  wonderful  beyond  words  to  describe 
it,  Fi-  was  inijios^ilde  to  restrain  the  enthusiasm  rif 
the  audience,  and  st'u-ms  of  applause  fn-qmrillv 
broke  in  uprm  the  actin^j;  .-^o  that  it  was  interrnpti'd, 
and  effort^  were  made  to  restrain  the  ardor  of  tlie 
assembled  adudrers  of  the  preat  drama. 

At  the  end  of  the  acts  the  leadinf^  performers 
were  called  for  amid  hearty  cheerinij,  an<l  Ihoui^h 
several  sueh  efforts  were  made,  none  rif  them  ap- 
peared to  ^ratifv  theso  desires.  The  reason  for  so 
decliiiiuLj  was  exphdned  by  Ilerr  Warner  and  the 
leadinij  artists,  who  said  that  an  fcppeararice  before 
the  t'urtain  woubl  tend  to  violate  tiie  unity  of  the 
repi  esentation.  The  Emperor  William,  several  of 
the  nobility,  nearly  all  the  ^reat  musicians  of  Oer- 
many  and  France,  and  dislin^ui^hi'd  citizens  and 
critics  from  vaiious  pai'ts  of  Ivirope  and  America 
were  present  as  on  tlie  <lay  before.  The  Emperor 
remained  thr(Uit;h  the  whr)le  perfirmanee  of  the 
oiiera.  and  when  entcrinn-and  leavintj  tlie  royal  box 
was  irreeted  with  loud  clieei's.  When  the  day's  fes- 
tival had  closed  he  went  to  BabelsberLj. 

[From  the  New  York  Times]. 

liAYRiaTu,  Bavaria.  Au^.  11. 
Tiie  interest  in  the  extraordinary  musical  festival 
at  present  in  jirooTcss  in  this  little  Bavarian  town 
continues  to  increase.  "  Die  Walluire,"  the  first 
division  of  the  ixreattriIo2:y.  was  perf  irmed  to  niijlit. 
and  ?nade  a  much  stronger  im])re-;>ion  tlian  last 
ni^jht's  renderin;::  of  "Das  Rheini^old."  whicli  was 
rcfjarded  merely  as  a  prelude  to  the  three  more  im- 
portant of  the  compttser's  works.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted at  once  that  the  dramatic  interest  and  effect 
of  "  Die  Walkiire"  are  very  powerful.  The  last  act 
is  eKceedin;j:ly  melodious  and  pathetic,  and  the  pub- 
lic were  unusually  m<^»ved  by  its  tuneful  members. 
Tiie  orchestration  lias  seldom  if  ever  been  erpiidled. 
and  displ-iyed  marvelous  solidity  and  vividness. 
The  score  is  generally  riclier.  because  of  the  cnse/n- 
bk  of  its  members  There  is  an  aduurjible  love  clnet 
in  the  first  act,  with  a  Lrind  peroration,  where 
iSVc(7m7/:r]f/ draws  the  dinrmed  sword  from  the  tree. 
There  is  also  a  dainty  h)ve  son;;,  anil  other  hiLchly 
pictorial  scenic  incidents  ixreaily  iTcrease  the  ^t'n- 
eral  effect.  The  music  of  the  second  act,  however, 
is  ^:enerally  tiresimio.  There  is  a  duet  betv;een 
Wota7i  and  Friea,  bvit  the  scene  where  S/eipnnnd 
bears  in  Siefje!i)i(ff  is  full  of  beautifully  tuneful  pas- 
sai^es  and  most  toueliinu^  melodies,  wliile  the  com- 
bat between  Hnmlnnj  antl  Si'i/itiHn>l.  ended  by  \V<t- 
fuj/'s  interference,  forms  a  powerful  and  viL^orous 
climax.  Tlie  tliird  art  is  wholly  tine.  oj)ening  «'ith 
tlie  celebrated  "  ride  of  the  Walkyries."  the  effect 
of  whicli  is  very  much  auijmented  by  the  weird 
chorus  of  the  Walkyries.  with  well-contrived  sur- 
roundinii;3.  ll'o/';;;','!  broad  recitative  silencini;  tlie 
rebellious  Br'unhihh  follows,  with  powerful  dramat- 
ic appeals  for  mercy  by  tlie  Walkyries.  Then  comes 
Sh'gtihidts  confession  of  love  for  Sitf/inumf,  which  is 
delightfvdly  rich  and  melodious,  the  orcliestral  por- 
tion of  the  score  beinij^  notably  sweet  and  fluent,  and 
worthy  of  the  higliest  praise.  Wot>nt's  farewell  to 
his  daui:^hter  is  the  culmination  of  the  act.  and  a  fit- 
tini^  tennination  to  the  grand  muiic  which  precedes 


it.  The  subserpient  act  is  exceeiliuijly  fine,  the  mu- 
sic beirrj;  remarkably  realistic,  and  at  the  same  time 
truly  Wae-nerian.  and  impartinir  startlini;  force  to 
the  play  ol  the  frames  a!)out  the  r«)ck  wliere  the 
slumberinij  Walkyries  re(dine. 

Tlie  representation  was  cxcoedin:;ly  ffood.  the 
hon<u-s  bein^  divide.l  between  Mme.  Materna,  as 
Bru>nthilJ\  And  Merr  Nieaianu — who  is  not  what 
he  was  in  the  days  of  hi.s  patron.  lvin<r  Cieoriije  of 
Hanover — i^rew  hoarse  ilurin^c  the  )ierformance. 
Ilerr  Niemann's  declamation  in  th-  first  act  waa 
notably  artistic  and  feelin<r.  Jltne.  Materna's  rich 
and  powerful  voice  never  once  failed,  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  strain  upon  herorofan  necessary  to  iiro- 
duce  the  hio:h  notes  of  Bruinihihlrs  music.  Herr 
Betz.  as  Wotan,  must  be  nu*nlioneil  with  the  fore- 
jToini;  as  having  ac«piitted  liimself  with  much  credit. 
The  irrand  voices  ot  those  three  sinirers  combine  the 
peculiarities  of  Wagner's  text  with  infinite  skill, 
their  delivery  of  the  words  bein-r  as  i2:rat.ifvini;  as 
were  tlie  beauty  of  their  tones.  Mile,  ftcheff'ky,  as 
Siriyt^lhide,  displayed  a  light  voice,  but  sau-x  and 
acted  with  deep  fetding  and  appreeialion.  In  the 
parts  remaining,  the  somewhat  thankles-  characters, 
all  had  com)ietent  representatives.  The  orchestra 
was  faultless  in  every  respect.  Tlie  addition  of  an 
organ  strenirthens  the  bass  passages,  ami  produces 
an  extraordinary  effect. 

The  scenery  was  capital,  and  had  «uch  manage- 
ment  as  i^  seldom  witnessed,  the  liirht  cdnuds  pro- 
ducing continual  cbaui^es,  ever  in  accord  with  tlie 
incidents  of  the  jilot  of  the  opera.  The  dissrdving 
views  of  the  Walkyries  were  not  very  successful, 
and  left  mu(di  to  be  desired.  The  fire  scene  was 
more  satislaetory  to  the  spectators,  but  the  resources 
of  the  immense  ^\i\<jn'  of  the  Baireuth  Theatre,  would 
have  admitted  of  a  far  irrauder  and  more  impie^^ive 
picture.  At  the  close  of  the  opera  the  scenic  effi'ct, 
when  the  entire  background  of  tlie  stage  was  filled 
with  a  sea  of  ice,  was  wonderful. 

The  audience  was  identieal  with  that,  which  wit- 
nessed the  perf  u-maiice  of  "  Das  Rhein-jrold  "  on 
Sunday  night.  One  spontaneous  out  burst  of  the 
most  hearty  enthusi.ism  on  the  part  of  the  assem- 
blage over  one  of  Mme.  Materna's  most  splendid  ef- 
forts was  promptly  repressed  by  the  watchful  at- 
tendants. There  was  unanimous  applause  at  the 
end  of  the  sev(u*al  acts,  but  it  was  not  continuous, 
Ilerr  Wagner  having-  issued  printed  refjuc^ts,  which 
were  liberally  distributed  about  the  house,  not  to 
recall  l,he  artists,  nor  himself.  iK^cause  su<di  intcr- 
ruptii>ns  served  only  to  mar  the  unity  of  the  repre- 
sentation. 

The  work  of  the  opera  commenced  at  \  :  ■'><>  in  the 
afternoon,  and  terminated  at  aliout  10  o'clock  in  the 
eveninir.  including  two  intcrmi'^sions  of  forty  miii- 
ut(5s  each.  The  spectators  were  well  jdca^^ed  with 
the  elforts  of  both  composer  and  artists,  but  made 
buid  comphiints  of  the  intense  heat  in  the  theatre. 
The  ij:reat  distance  from  the  town  over  a  du'^tv  road, 
with  no  shade,  and  no  restaurant  accommodations, 
also  caused  much  discomfort.  The  discontent  in 
these  regards  is  dally  increasing.  F..V.S. 


THIRD  DAY,  AUOTST  10. 

[From  the  Trilnine] 

BAVREiTir,  Havarin,  We  Iiiesday,  .\\\z-  I'll  \^~C'. 

The  postponement  ye.stenlay  of  the  peiformancc  of 
"Siei;:frieil,"  the  third" |>art  of  the  Wa^-ner  drama,  "Tlie 
RiUiJ:  of  the  Niblung,"  was  a  (lisa)>poinrnii-ntto  the  many 
who  were  here  to  see  it.  But  the  (h-hi\  hid  t'een  unavoi<l- 
aMe,  as  the  state  of  Herr  Hetz's  throat  wliieh  was  seri- 
ously affected  wlt.h  hoarseness,  rcmicreil  ii  so.  lie  per- 
sonates tlie  character  of  Wotau,  and  preat  ctrc  was 
necessary  in  securing  his  voice  for  the  remainder  of  tlie 
festival.  But  "Siegfried"  was  performed  to-day  with 
creat  suecess.  The  entertainment  lasted  sc\en*  and  a 
half  hours,  inchidiui;  intermissions  eaeh  of  an  li-mrV 
duration  and  oeeiiriini;  hetween  the  first  and  second  and 
seeond  and  third  acts.  The  l)rilliant  scenes  in  "The 
Walkyren"on  Monday  liad  soemed  to  reach  the  extent  of 
human  talent,  and  ilie  enthusiasm  whicli  f:reeied  the 
love  scene  between  Siecmuml  and  Sifslinde  and  the 
rlosiiiir  sjiectaele  of  "The  Ride  of  the  Walkyren,"  with 
its  wild  melodies  ami  weird  shapes,  seemed  to  have 
attained  the  hitjhest  point  possible. 

The  equal  of  those  etfects  was  hardly  expeeted  today. 
But  the  enthusiasm  seemeil  none  the  less.  l*eihaps  the 
scene  imraeiliaiely  following  the  death  of  the  rlrairon 
Fafnerwas  the  most  ett'ective.  It  represented  Siei;fried. 
the  hero  of  the  drama,  seated  on  a  rock  in  a  wood 
enj:;rtp:ed  in  dialogue  with  the  "WaMvocL'elein  or  little 
liirds  of  the  forest'.  The  closini;  of  the  first  art,  whicli 
representerl  Siegfried  forging  anew  the  sword  Distress 
whieh  his  father  had  tal<en  from  the  pillar  in  TItmdincs 
house,  was  rereived  with  crreat  a]iplause.  The  supreme 
impression  was  reserved  for  tlie  last  moment,  when  the 
voiin-j;  man  met  \Vot;m  at  the  little  hillock,  liroke  his 
javelin,  passed  throiiirh  the  flame,  and  awakened  the 
beautiful  Brynliild,  who  t)ecame  his  bride.  The  love 
songs  they  sang  ami  the  anrompanyinjr  staire  decoration 
afforded  j^reat  ilelitrht.  and  jirodiiced  a  most  striking 
effect.  AmonL;  the  distinsruished  persons  jiresent  to-nisrht 
was  the  Austrian  Prime  Minister,  Count  Andrassy.  To- 
morrow closes  the  presentation  of  this  musical  drama, 
and  it  promises  to  be  the  nio«t  l)rilliant  day  of  the  f-jur. 

The  opera  is  entitled  "The  Twdight  of  the  Gods." 


[Special  Despatch  to  the  N".  Y.  Times.] 

B.VYnicuTii,  Bavaria,  August  16. 
The  jiarttal  recovei-y  of  Herr  Bctz,  the  representative 
of  Wot.in,  perniittcil  the  continual ioti  of  the  ^reat 
musical  festival  this  evening.  The  interest  in  the  perfor- 
mances has  not  nliated,  notwithstanding  the  many 
inconveniences  of  heat,  dusty  roads,  ami  insufficient 
restaurant  accommodations  to  whicli  the  visitois  are 
subjected.  Siegfried,  the  second  |j:irt  of  the  triolopy 
was  idaced  upon  the  stage  io-ni'j:hr.  It  continues  the 
^Xf^vy  tii  Der  Rhuj  der  Xihphtng  of  wh  ch  Das  Rhtingohi 
is  the  prelude  and  />/>  )\'>ilkiire  the  lirst  division,  and 
takes  its  name  from  Siegfried,  the  son  of  Siejlinde,  the 
haplesssi^ter  of  Siegmund,  who  took  refuge  in  the  forest 
after  the  death  of  iier  brother.  It  is  of  the  adventures  of 
tins  Siet:fi  ieil  that  to-night's  opera  mainly  treats.  The 
jierformance  was  less  elTective  as  a  whole  than  that  of 
the  Wnlk'ir''.  because  more  uneven.  The  long  scene 
between  Nfiine  and  Siegfried, ui  the  firstart  is  necessary 
l>ut  ex<-cedingly  teiM.ius,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  comedy 
music  f»f  Aliiue.  The  scene  between  Wotan  and  .Mime  is 
also  very  tiresome.  The  only  fla-^hes  of  he.auly  In  this  por- 
tion of  the  r>pera  ap]iear  when  Siegf  rieil  forges  the  magic 
sword   whieh  has  battled  the  efforts  of  the  dwarf  so  long. 

In  the  second  act  tin*  slaying  of  the  dragon,  into  whi(di 
Fafner  has  been  tran-formed.is  inelTective.  but  thi-  fault 
is  more  than  atoned  for  in  the  awakening  of  the  forest 
voices;  with  bird  songs  responsive  to  Siegfried's  appeal . 

'I'his  efTi'ct  is  uiipar  dlelcd  in  freshness  and  loveliness 
of  treatment,  and  in  poetic  conception  and  1\ Tie  realiza- 
tion notliiui;  can  i)ossihly  be  liner.  The  tliird  act  is 
divided  bifweon  Wntan's  scene  with  Krda  and  Siegfried's 
discovery  of  Brilnnhilde.  The  rich  grave  strains  were 
exceeilinglv  impri'ssjve.  Inil  the  strength  and  rulminat- 
ing  foree  o"f  the  act  is  in  the  final  <lueC.  This  has  great 
inel-idioiisne-s  .ind  \'ii;or,  although  it  must  be  noted  an 
somewhat  protracted  and  sjiasmodic,  and  the  voices 
in  \\\i^.  jiiuili'  di)  not  h  innonize  in  the  eiinnnhlp.  Her 
perforniaiK'e  in  this  s(mmh'  «as  .a  speci;il  trium]di  f*)r 
Mine.  Materna,  whose  sph'ndid  tones  and  hue  artistic 
aetiiig  produced  an  eiteci  which  will  not  easily  lie  forgot- 
ten by  those  wlio  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present. 

Ilerr  I'liger.  wlw)  personaU'd  Si'-^rfried  I  am  obliged  to 
remark,  is  deiiri<-nt  in  (inisli  Me  1  icUs  the  cle  r  elo.-iition 
of  Herr  Niemann  who  represenied  Siegmund  in  the 
Wdlkiir^  fill  .Monday  niirht,  and  his  notes  were  very  false 
toward  tlie  closu.  his  voice  breaking  b;idly.  Ilerr  Schlos- 
ser"s  Mime  was  a  reniarkal'Ie  persimatiou.  both  dramati- 
cally and  vocally.  Merr  IJ'-t?.  ai>peared  as  \Vr>tar..  and 
bv  verv  eleyr'r  management  concealed  the  fact  of  his 
iiiriispositirni.  Mme.  laideasKida.  Herr  HiII  as  Alberich, 
and  Herr  Il-'iidienherg  as  Kafner,  in  their  respective 
parts,  were  all  worthy  *it  praise. 

The  orchestra  was"  perfeet.  and  the  scenery  superb, 
jiarticulirly  the  \vood  scene,  in  which  the  sunbeam ■• 
jdaying  through  the  foliage  proilucetl  the  rnost  excpiisite 
details  of  light  and  sIkuIc.  The  closing  scene  of  the 
opera,  v\here  Itriiunhilde  is  arou.scd  from  sleep  on  tlio 
fiery  rock,  made  .a  siriking  effc('t. 

Tiie  representation  <-oninienced  at4.ir»r.M.,  amlendcrl 
ato:iO,  with  two  intermissions  of  thirty-five  niinulcB 
each. 

FOUHTII  I>AY.  AUGITST  17. 
[From  the  Tribune.] 
B.wiLiarrii.  Bavari.a,  Thursday.  .\ug.  17.  187G. 
The  lirst  series  of  Wagner  performances,  "The  King 
of    !lie   Nibluns:."  (dosed  to-niglu  wiili  the  last  <lrania 
called   'Miottcrdammenmg,"   or  "Ttie  Twilight    of   the 
Onds ''    There  was  a  scene  of  the  greatest  excitement. 
These  representations  linve  steadily  increased  in   merit, 
and  excelleiioe  siiiee  the  opening.    Tlie  result  is  univer- 
sally admi'teil  t<i  be  a  most   remarkable  triumph.     Herr 
Wagner  was  called  out  to-night  at  the  (dose   of  the    last 
act  amid  great  enthusiasm,  and  made  a  shoit  ad'lress. 

J.  U.  <;.  H. 


TUE  WAGNER  CAN'QUET,       CLOSING  SCENES. 
[By  Telegraph  to  N.  V.  Times.] 

Bavkkctii,  Aug.  1ft. 

The  Warner  banipiet  to-rlay  was  asjilendid  atfair,  both 
in  ))oini  of  numbers  and  in  the  character  cif  the  guests. 
No  fewer  than  r>00  people  were  present. 

Herr  Wagner  maiie  a  long  siiecch,  explanaton,'  of  his 
wordsurtered  during  the  festival  jirevious  tx>  this  even- 
ing. The  renKirUs  then  indulgerl  in  meant  only  that, 
Fiance  and  Italy  having  f)peras  nf  their  own,  ficrmany 
wished  that  she  too  could  now  have  a  new  Ivric  and 
dramatic  art.  He  then  tlianked  the  artists,  lo  whom  all 
were  indebted.  He  also  tlianked  the  peo|de  of  liayieutli, 
who  had  helped  him  so  much,  and  shown  so  much  interest 
in  his  work.  Ho  next  exoressed  in  warm  terms  his  grat- 
itude to  the  ManaLong  Committee,  and  said  to  them  his 
success  was  largely  due. 

.■\.s  he  finished,  thegucsts  and  the  public  nutsideof  the 
hall  applauied  to  the  cchr).  and  cried,  "Hoch  !  Hoeh  I 
Hoch !  Wagner,"  in  the  usual  demonstrative  way. 
Wagner  was  then  escorted  about  the  hall,  the  gue-s'ts 
rising  and  salutinij  him  as  he  passed.  Mme  Lucca  and 
his  wife  were  with  him  At  the  end  of  his  walk  his  Milan 
publisher  placeil  a  silver  crown  made  in  imitation  of 
laurel  leaves  on  his  hearl.  The  composer  was  deeply 
touched,  anrl  niade  a  second  sjieech  cxjiressive  of  the 
great-  impression  whicli  the  festival  had  produced  on  him  . 
Deputy  Duacker,  of  Berlin,  made  .i  most  happy  address. 
Warm'  congratulations  were  also  extended  to  Wagner 
hy  Von  Beu.-t  and  M,  Appon>i  Then  Wagner  paid  a 
glowing  tribute  to  Herr  Liszt,  his  old  friend  and  teacher, 
saying  but  for  that  great  man  no  note  would  ever  have 
been  heard  from  him.  The  veneraltle  Liszt  rose  an<I 
said  witli  much  emotion'  "othpr  cmmfri^s  greet  Dante 
and  Shake ttpeare,"  and  then  turningtoWagner,  ''So  am  I 
your  most  ohedieni  Hervant'''  [  !  !  !  ]  He  was  visildv  af- 
fected. After  this  touching  scene  Wagner,  amid  great 
merriment,  and  informal  inteicour.se  commenced  in 
endless  hanil-shaking  with  all  those  present.  There  was 
no  end  of  kissing,  and  the  scene  was  exceeclingly  unique 
and  aptly  illustrated  the  artistic  fraternity  and  good  liu- 
mor  of  the  assemtdage.  The  demonstration  was  more 
expressive  of  real  interest  in,  and  gratification  at  the 
success  of  the  jierformance,  than  anything  vet  witnessed. 
The  whole  alfair  was  a  fitting  close  to  a  grand  festival. 

F.A.  S. 
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Musical   Criticism. 

(^Frnm  the  Atlrintic  Monthly.) 

As  tliP  morcly  inti'llijronf.  and  dry  critic  often  fails  to 
rnt'otrnizf  oss)'nti;il  hoiiutios  hec.insn  of  thn  iirosonco  nf 
nno Hsoiitial  iniiK-rffctions,  so  can  tlic  enthusiast  i^ct  to 
miMtako  those  very  imperfections  for  beauties.— Moiiirz 

IlAUPTMANN. 

THh-ttnnti  tliink  they  can  ma.ster  at  the  first  flash  what 
artists  hav)'  bpi-o  thinkinp;  of  for  days,  months,  and 
years.— RoREitT  .Sohu.mann. 

In  his  i>aniphlet  on   Orchestral   C'ondnrtinj;,  Wagner 
says:  "  TTnqnestionahly  roniposer.i  cannot  be  indifferent 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  works  are  presented  to 
the  public,  since  the  latter  can  manifestly  receive  a  cor- 
rect impression  of  a  eomposition  only  from  a  pood  per- 
formance."   The  last  part  of  this   statement  is  doubly 
true  when  the  faults  in  a  bad  perfornianee  arise  wholly 
from  a  niisi-nnception  of  the  composer's  idea,   ynd  not 
from  any  technical  executive  shortcoming  on  the  part 
of  the  performers;  in  which  case  the  "  intelligent  pub- 
lic "   is  usually  too  prone  to  charge  the  composer  with 
musical  platitutles  which  are  wholly  due  to  the  asthetic 
)neomi)etenee  of  the  interi>ioter.    Indeed,  it  requires  an 
expert  of  no  common  degree  of  critical  acumen  to  lay 
what  blame  there  may  bo   upon  the   right  shoublers. 
That  the  musical  critic  slionld  be  such  an  expert  would 
seem  to  be  a  reasonable  requirement  both   of    the  com- 
poser and   public.    It  may  well  he  questioned  whether 
any  one  but  a  musician  can  be  an  adequate  judge  of  a 
eomposition,  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
Even  those  persons  who  may  incline  to  think  Berlioz's 
definition  of  music,  as  "  the  art  of  moving,  by  combina- 
tions of  tones,  intelligent  men  gifted  with  special  and 
practiced  organs,"  too  narrow,  cannot  deny  that  a  man  is 
prtm't //7ctV  the  best  judge' of  matters  that  eome  strictly 
within  his  own  department  of  knowledge.    There  are 
men  who— though  foreign  to  the  practice,  and  only 
slightly  versed  in  the  theory  of  music— have  educated 
their  natuial  gifts,  by  long  familiarity  with  fine  musiCy 
to  a  pitch  that  will  authorize  thorn  to  consider  theirown 
opinion  of  some  value  in  ea^es  where  they  really  hear  a 
work  adequately  performed.    But  the  man   who,  with- 
out being  a  musician  himself,  can  discriminate  between 
a  poor  composition  and  a  poor  performance,  is  a  suffi- 
ciently rara  avis  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  monstros- 
ity than  a  normal  human  individual.    We  know  that 
some  "knights  of  the  pigtail,"   who  look  upon  music 
merely  as  the  transubstantiation  of  a  collection  of  black 
dots,  metronome  marks,  and  Italian  abbreviations  into 
corresponding  sounds,  will  say,  on  the  other  liand,  that 
a  superb  performance  will  often  make  a  comparatively 
worthless  composition  appear  of  greater  value  than  it 
actually  is.    But  this  is  not  true;  it  is  both  physically 
and   metaphysically  impossible.     Nothing  can  eome  of 
nothing ;  no  performer,  were  he  thrice  a  Liszt  and  a  ma- 
gician to  boot,  can  get  more  out  of  a  composition  than 
lies  in  it.    It  is  monstrously  untrue  that  the  mere  swell- 
ing and  diminishing   tones,  which  are  ex.actly  enough 
indicated  by  the  engraved  notes  and  expression-marks, 
constitute  music.    They  are  no  more  music  than  the  me- 
cluuically  correct  utterance  of  printed  words  and  sen- 
tences is  human  speech.    They  are  but  the  flesh,  hone, 
and  gristle  of  music,  but  no  more  music  itself  than  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  human  soul.    They  are,  so 
to  speak,  the  mere  physical  organs  of  music,  that  appeal 
t»  our  senses,  through  which  the  essence  of  music  ap- 
p-jals  to  our  souls.    Nay,  we  would  even  say  that,  in  a 
certain  high  sense,  that  is  the  greatest  and  highest  mu- 
sic which  most  depends  upon  a  fine  performance  for  its 
adequate  realization,  not  the   worst  and  lowest.    If  it 
tikes  a  Von  Buelow  to  show  us  that  Liszt's  Ricordanza 
i^  not  wholly  worthless,  what  a  verily  Titanic   player 
would  it  not  take  to  reveal  to  us   all  the  heights  and 
depths  of  Beethoven's  Opus  106  Sonata  1     There  is,  to  he 
8  ire,  an  indestructible  something  in  the  highest  music 
that  even  a  poor  performance,  let  it  twist  and  distort  it 
as  it  may,  cannot  entirely  mar.    But  let  us  not  for  a  mo- 
ment imagine  that  because  we  enjoy  an  inadequate  per- 
formance of  a  high  work  more  than  a  perfect  perform- 
ance of  a  low  one,  we  therefore  have  grasped  the  high 
work  in  all  its  glorious  perfection;  we  have  caught  only 
far-olf  glimpses  of  the  wonderful  thing.    It  is  conceiva- 
ble how  quick  and  acute  the  intelligence  must  be  that 
can,  at  the  first  or  second  bearing   of  a   composition, 
pierce  through  the  distorting  medium  of  an  inadequate 
perform;mce,  and  grasp  the  high  possibilities  that  actu- 
ally lie  in  the  music  itself.    Such  critical  insight  is  to  be 
acquired  only  by  long  technical   mental  drill,  added  to 
great  general  xsthetic  culture.    A  natural,  intrinsic  ca- 
pacity is,  of  course,  presupposed.    This  brings  us  direct- 
ly to  our  point.    If  the  musical  critic  does  not  possess 
this  faculty  in  an  eminent  degree,  by  what  right  does  he 
presume  to  enoouuter  this  truth-seeking  world  with  his 
opinion  of  a  new  composition? 

The  complete  musical  critic,  the  Schumann  or  Berlioz, 
is  undoubtedly  a  desideratum  in  every  aesthetic  commu- 


iitty,  yel.  wliat  an  astoundingly  rare  phenomenon  he  is  ! 
But  ill  his  absence,  th'-  straightforward,  honest  man  of 
even  passable  rpsthetic  lights  may  do  mneh,  if  he  will 
only  modestly  content  himself  with  Raying  what  he 
knows,  and  merely  sug-Tcsting  what  he  feels.  Let  tho 
critic  never  fr)rget  what  a  eondduation  of  qualities  it 
takes  to  i-nable  :i  man  to  pass  judgment  autoeratieally 
upon  a  new  work;  b't  him  first,  test  himself,  before  be 
ventures  to  fleclare  tilts  good  and  that  b.id.  l'[ioii  tlje 
wtmle,  we  tliinU  tb.it  incalcvilabfy  more  harm  may  l)e 
done  by  mi-placed  blniiie  than  by  misplaced  praise.  A 
new  work  that  is  duniufl  :it  the  outset  by  the  "dastard- 
ly spirit  of  the  pen  "  has  but  a  gloomy  future  before  it, 
wliereas  the  er)mposition  that  begins  by  shining  with  the 
s|>urious  bistre  of  undeserved  praise  ucipiiieM  tliereby  a 
protnitieiiee  thai  exposes  it  to  the  scrutiny  of  every  one. 
AVe  woufler  whether  it  ever  occurred  to  some  critics  that 
they  may  often  err  in  demanding  too  much  of  a  eompo- 
sition. It  sometimes  seems  as  if  no  composer  to-day 
eouhl  give  even  a  concerts-overture  to  the  world  without 
being  floored  on  the  very  tbresholdof  public  recognition 
by  having  Bach  or  Beethoven  mercilessly  flung  at  h'S 
Iiead.  AVhatneed  is  there  of  being  alwaysTitanic?  In 
other  arts  we  do  not  admit  this  kind  of  critieism,  by  com- 
jiarison.  The  T'arthenon  easts  no  shadow  u^ton  our  ad- 
miration for  the  new  station  of  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence railway.  Our  enjoyment  of  Paul  Veronese's  Mar- 
riage at  Cana  is  not  lessened  by  the  very  palpalde  fact 
that  it  is  nor.  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chape].  Michael 
Angelo's  Adam,  lying  carelessly  upon  the  hill-side,  with 
that  gigantic  stre"na:th  of  limb,  "and  that  ineffable  depth 
of  adoration  in  his  face  just  crystallizing  into  a  gaze, 
looks  as  if  he  could  sweep  Paul  Veronese  and  all  his 
works  out  of  existence  with  a  single  wave  of  his  out- 
stretched arm.  Yet  the  Veronese  still  enjoys  a  comforts 
able  immortality.  But  it  seems  at  times  as  if  the  Pas- 
sion-nmsic,  the  Xinth  Symphony,  Don  Giovanni,  and  the 
B-rtat  Trio  stood  like  an  appalling  "  Lasciate  ogni  spe- 
ran7i "  at  the  crate  of  modern  music.  This  is  entirely 
intolerable.  Why  should  the  godlike  C-minor  Sympho- 
nv,  that  Olympian  Lamonto  e  Trionfo,  begrudge  Liszt's 
Tasso  its  chivalric  brilliancy?  Is  Tsehaikowski's  Con- 
certo any  the  less  vigo?'ous,  because  Beethoven's  great 
E-flat  stnnds  unappi-bached?  Let  this  sort  of  criticism 
stop,  that  the  world  may  see  more  clearly  what  is  to  be 
seen. 

The  "merely  intelligent  and  dry  "  critic,  with  the  brain 
of  a  Corliss  engine  and  the  soul  of  a  gnat,  who  hTS 
searched  the  learning  of  the  schools  to  his  own  confu- 
sion, and  would  measure  music  with  his  contrapuntal 
foot-rule,  is  indeed  an  irritating  mortal,  but  does  com- 
paratively little  harm.  Being  himself  merely  a  thinking 
machine,  lie  can  never  speak  a  vital  word;  he  can  put 
two  and  two  together  and  make  a  deafening  cackle  about 
having  hatched  four,  Init  beyond  this  he  can  hardly  add 
to  the  stock  of  the  world's  experience.  But  the  "untu- 
tored *'  enthusiast,"  whose  swelling  soul  spurns  all 
earthly  shackles,  wdio,  without  being  able  to  recognize 
so  much  as  a  cross-relation  "vvhen  lie  sees  it,  much  less 
when  he  hears  it,  soars  blissfully  about  in  the  realms  of 
high  art,  hero-worship,  and  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in 
general,  launching  thunder-bolts  with  one  hand  and 
showering  lienedictions  with  the  other  in  the  vaguest 
manner:  Ae  will  ever  remain  an  inexplicable  astonish- 
ment to  the  thhiking  observer.  AVhen  the  human  raiml, 
from  among  its  various  possibilities  of  jirogress,  chooses 
the  direction  of  doing  what  it  knows  nothing  about,  he 
it  the  building  of  monuments  or  the  writing  of  reviews, 
there  is  no  telling  what  sublime  heights  of  bewilder- 
ment it  may  not  reach.  To  read  some  of  these  men's 
writings,  one  would  think  that,  like  Paracelsus  Horaun- 
euli,  **  by  art  they  receive  their  life,  by  art  they  receive 
body,  flesh,  bones,  and  blood;  by  art  are  they  born ; 
therefore  art  is  in  them  incarnate  and  self-existing,  so 
that  they  need  not  learn  it  of  any  man,  butali  men  must 
learn  it  of  them;  for  through  art  they  have  their  exist- 
ence, and  have  grown  up  in  itlike  a  rose  or  other  flower 
in  the  garden."  Such  men  are  often  more  narrow  than 
the  musical  scholnstics  themselves,  for,  in  their  giddy 
careering  in  the  midst  of  .space,  they  are  tooun-  on'-eious 
of  any  landm;uk  save  their  own  preconceived  nori-ms  to 
notice  within  what  a  small  circle  the  centripetal  force 
of  their  own  ignorance  confines  their  course. 

Musical  critics,  therefore,  may  well  beware  of  con- 
demning a  work  at  the  first  hearing,  simply  because 
they  can  make  nothing  of  it.  The  very  fact  that  we  do 
notunderstand  a  thing  ought  to  make  us  timid  in  criti- 
cizing it;  for  what  hut  the  most  unfruitful  nonsense  can 
come  of  discussing  what  we  do  not  comprehend?  Snap- 
judgment  has  a  good  many  Sins  to  answer  for.  ^\t  the 
best,  we  none  of  us  know' a  composition  as  well  as  the 
composer  himself,  least  of  all  at  the  first  hearing.  Vir- 
gil's .lEneid  is,  as  w*e  all  know,  dry  enough  reading  when 
done  by  the  aid  of  a  dictionary  and  grammar;  so  let  us 
first  feel  reasonably  at  home  in  a  composition  before  we 
allow  ourselves  to"  say  much  about  it,  certainly  before 
we  say  anything  against  it. 


Jforgljt's  loiinml  of  Slnstt. 
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The  Nibelungen  Trilogy. 

The  Baj-reath  Festival  is  over.  Thrice  has  the 
Trilogy  with  Prelude  been  performed,  and  Wag- 
ner's ideal  theory  "  materialized."  Of  the  first 
round  of  representations,  thanijs  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  New  York  press,  \vc  have  h.id  daily  rather 
full  reports  by  Cable  telegrapli,  so  that  we  read  at 
breakfast  tlie  next  morning  of  tlie  ecstacies  e.-cperi- 
enced  away  oft"  in  the  middle  of  Germany  the  even- 
ing before.  Indeed  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  the  whole  event  so  far  seems  to  consist  in  thy 


importance  given  it  by  newspapers  and  in  the  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  enthusiasm  transmitted 
through  the  Ocean  wires  by  lialf  a  dozen  of  their 
reporters.  These  rejiorts  fwilli  the  exception  of  a 
few  mi3!.ai<l)  we  have  bronglit  together  for  conveni- 
ent reference  hereafter.  Probably  we  shall  U'^t  he- 
gin  to  get  the  more  deliberate  and  critical  reviews, 
not  only  by  reporters  but  by  high  musical  authori- 
until  some  short  time  after  the  whole  festival  is 
over,  and  the  Bayreuth  theatre — gone  up  pi'rha|)s 
in  general  GoUerfJammcrunfi ,  and  crack  of  doom, — 
Meanwhile,  very  briefly,  what  can  we  gather  from 
these  hasty  telegrams  of  first  impressions  ? 

First,  as  we  have  said  before,  that  the  orrnsiou^ 
as  such,  produced  a  great  sensation  ;  that  an  audi- 
ence, such  as  has  seldom  or  never  been  assembled, 
was  beside  itself  with  enthusiasm  ;  from  which  the 
reporters  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  success 
of  Wagnerism  is  "  final  and  complete  !  " 

Next  they  talk  more  of  the  show,  the  wonderful 
scenes  and  transformations  than  of  the  music,  only 
remembering  occasionally  to  s.ay  that  this  was  fine, 
was  wonderful,  the  like  whereof  was  never  heard. 
So  far  then  as  described,  what  is  this  Nibelungen 
play  but  Melodramatic  spectacle  on  a  vast  scale, 
with  grandiose  plot,  and  an  extremely  brilliant,  ef- 
fective  orchestral  accompaniment,  the  aiulience 
(spectators)  sitting  "  in  the  dark  "  before  the  mighty 
matjic  lantern  ? 

Then  we  gather,  that  the  Musician  of  the  Future 
finds  his  best  use  for  music  as  a  runnino:  accompan- 
ment  to  plots  and  characters  (?)  vol  human,  but 
mythological  and  shadowy,  and  un-moral,  not  to 
say  immor.ab  The  Greek  mythology,  gods,  demi- 
gods and  heroes,  is  essentially  human,  and  so  lends 
itself  more  naturally  to  opera,  to  music,  which  is 
also  human  ;  and  to  the  natural  development  of 
music  into  forms,  melodic,  poh'phonic,  free,  ariap., 
choruses,  concerted  pieces,  etc.  Can  any  one  easi- 
ly believe  that  an  audience  can  really  be  interested 
in  the  Nibelungen  plot  as  such  ?  Surely  it  is  con- 
fused and  tedious  reading;  as  spectacle  (with  all 
the  Bayreutli  conditions)  it  may  be  very  well  and 
quite  engrossing  to  the  child-like  fancy:  but  has  it 
meaning?  has  it  human  interest?  dnes  it  touch 
deep  emotions,  the  very  end  and  aim  of  music?  or 
any  emotion  at  all,  save  that  of  wonder  ?  Think  of 
a  huge  dragon  singing,  or  declaiming  reciiaiv'o,  by 
means  of  a  man  concealed  within  with  a  speaking 
trumpet !  Sieiifried,  to  be  sure,  is  heroic  and  su- 
premely brave  and  strong,  and  so  far  human  ;  but 
he  is  invincible  by  magic  spell  ;  he  goes  throuyrh 
fire  and  wins  Brunbilde  only  through  the  maffic 
ring.  (The  young  couple  of  initiates  in  the  Ztnhn-- 
fole  do  it  by  their  own  virtue).  But  Brunhrlde, 
the  Walkyrie  maiden,  Odin's  favorite  dautrhter,  so 
noble  and  self-sacrificing,  and  so  wronged  ? — there 
indeed  is  one  that  does  appeal  to  human  sympath- 
ies, a  figure  in  some  sense  sublime, — entirely  so  in 
the  concluding  scene,  where  she,  ascendinc  in  the 
funeral  flames,  proninmces  the  doom  and  final  down- 
fall of  the  gods  and  their  Walhalla.  But  whether 
the  whole  plot,  by  any  inward  logic,  tends  to  this, 
and  whether  it  have  any  such  significance  reirai-ding 
human  destiny  and  freedom,  as  one  of  Wagner's 
chief  expounders  (IliifTner)  has  suggested,  is  some- 
thing about  which  we  are  by  no  means  clear.  How 
the  burning  up  of  Wotan  and  his  crew  gave  liberty 
to  man  we  cannot  see,  considering  that  "  the  curse 
of  gold,"  that  blight  of  gods,  seems  to  have  been 
man's  chief  inheritance  from  all  that  ! 

Now  as  to  the  music,  it  is  Opera  (or  Opera's  suc- 
cessor and  "  higher  devebipment ")  without  Arias, 
or  choruses,  or  any  of  the  old  melodic  forms.  There 
is  nothing  but  recitative,  one  only  speaking  at  a 
time, — or  rather  a  sort  of  continuous  musical  recit- 
al, declamation,  which  never  comes   round   into  it- 
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self  liliean  air  or  melody,  Ixit  l;ef]is  forrnlessly  and 
vaguely  on,  a  sliijlitly  musical  modification  of  mere 
talkini;,  and  wliicli  Warner  therefore  calls  Afclos  or 
"  infinite  melody  "  (rather  9a3'  indefinite).  To  e;ive 
it  any  musical  consistency  and  charm,  the  orches- 
tra assumes  the  whole  burden  of  the  poetic  plot  and 
subject,  and  the  reciting  persons  merely  point  out 
and  explain  the  successive  phases  in  the  moving 
diorama.  Anil  why  no  Aria  ?  Because  it  is  unnat- 
ural— from  a  prosaic,  literal  point  of  view — to  sus- 
pend the  action  of  the  play  while  one  is  singing 
through  his  melody,  because  it  violates  dramatic 
truth.  No  doubt  this  is  often  carried  to  an  absurd 
degree  in  the  olil  operas;  but  not  always.  Is  there 
no  dramatic  truth,  no  true  and  individual  charac- 
ferization  in  Don-  Juan  and  FhlcUo  ?  Do  we  not 
know  Donna  Anna  more  intimately  for  the  arias 
she  sings  ?  And  when  it  comes  to  the  concerted 
pieces,  the  trios  and  quartets,  does  not  music  here 
illustrate  one  of  its  chief  advantages  over  spoken 
dialogue,  in  that  it  presents  to  you  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  several  individvialilies,  together  mak- 
ing up  melfidious  liarmony,  and  remlering  each 
character  transparent,  so  that  you  feel  vhnl  thpy  nre, 
and  care  more  for  that  than  for  T^hat  they  say  or 
do?  And  how  unspeakably  the  Aria,  or  the  trio, 
not  abused,  but  wisely  used,  contributes  to  that 
hnniti/  of  the  Art-work,  whicli  seems  to  be  a  very 
seeond.irv  concern  uifli  \\':ii.iiu'r  '  —  .\nd  why  ^IiouM 
a  fine  Chnm.t  conflict  witli  drauialic  tnitli  ?  Noth- 
ing throws  more  life  and  freshness  into  a  long  mu^i- 
co-draniatic  pei'forni.itii'c,  and  tlirreari*  plenty  of  oc- 
casions  for  introducing  tiieni  naturally  iiito  any  plot, 
as  part  ofthe  jdot.  M'hv  may  not  jteasants.  soldiers, 
student.s.  \vater-<]iirit-i,  fiuries  sing  together  by  as 
good  reason  us  the  scene  i^  painted  ciut  befoi-e  the 
eyes? 

That  Wagner  will  exert  a  powerful  influence  tr) 
reform  many  ofthe  abuses  of  the  old  Italian  Opera, 
we  can  readily  believe,  lie  is  calling  attention  to 
the  importance  of  ideal  consistency,  of  dramatic 
truth,  of  significant  and  really  poetic.il  librettos,  in 
place  of  tlie  triviiilit}'  and  nonsense  which  have 
been  so  common  in  operas  chietly  written  to  ilis- 
jilay  the  prifiia  donnas  and  tenores.  But  this  is 
nothing  new  ;  Gluck  did  tlie  same,  and  much  more 
modestly  ;  nor  can  we  see  that  it  rcrjuires  a  com- 
plete revolntiim  of  our  whole  tlieory  of  the  rela 
tions  between  poetry  ami  rllu^il■  to  elTeet  tliis. 

We  have  only  rnoni  for  hints.  'J'ifne  oidy  can 
decide  the  full  intrinsic  \v<irlii  and  ]iowrr  of  Wag 
nerism.  To  judge  from  these  ( 'al.le  rliap^oilie^,  it 
is  all  over  with  the  old  art  of  Mu^ie  whieli  has  mi n 
istered  so  swec'lly  ami  so  de.ply  to  our  souls.  That 
is  the  divine  .\rt  no  hinuer.  Bach  and  ITandcl, 
Mozart  and  BeethoviMi,  and  all  that  sat  upon  higli 
thrones,  are  superseded,  liurleil  like  Saturn  down 
into  endless  night,  to  malce  wav  for  this  terrible 
Jupiter,  this  Nibelungen  cloud-com[»dling  Wagner. 
Yet  we  dare  believe,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  musi- 
cal humanity  will  still  hail  with  more  delight  than 
ever  "  the  large  utterance'  of  the  elder  gods." 

The  TnoMAS  Orcukstu  v.  Wc  alluded  in  our  last 
to  the  current  reports  of  the  disbanding  of  this  mod- 
el orchestra  so  well  known  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  tlie  land.  But  hardly  had  our  paper 
gone  to  press  when  the  following  announcement  ap- 
peared editorially  in  tlie  New  York  '1  rihune  (Aug. 
18): 

^Vc  arc  aiilliorizfil  to  ountradict  the  «tntptnent 
tliat  tin?  (.lisfuiilimiaiu-c  of  (he  cuiicri-U  in  Phil.ul.-l- 
[ihiii  nn.l  tlio  t.-iiijiorary  Ifrt-akiiii^  ii[)  of  the  ni-c!ii_'S- 
tra  will  IjL^  nllowuil  to  interfere  with  Theodore 
Thomas's  work  iluiiiiL;  tin-  i-uniing  Winter.  This 
announcement  will  be  greeted  with  iinfL^iirned  pleas- 
ure  by   all  lovers  of  good    music   throughout    the 


country.  Mr.  Tliorna'?  has  been  at  work  almost  un- 
retnittint^ly  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  his  labors, 
which  liave  been  of  the  mo-^t  I'xhatistini^  character, 
as  well  as  the  worry  and  anxietv  neces-arily  inci- 
dent to  such  an  uiidertakin-j;  as  hi<.  mu^t  liave  i^^one 
far  tfpward  wearing  out  his  stren'^th.  After  a  mm-li 
needed  rest,  wliieh  he  has  thoroughly  earned,  he 
will  resume  liis  w<irk  with  renewed  vigor.  IJe  has 
not  vet  announced  what  are  to  l>e  his  ^dans  for  the 
comiuir  campaiirn,  but  we  may  presume  that  he  will 
crintiniu'  hi^  Symplnmy  Concfrls  here.  They  can- 
not be  spared,  no  matter  wliat  may  be  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Philliarmonic  Society  under  its  new 
direction,  and  Mr.  Thomas  may  feel  assured  of  the 
svipport  of  the  public  and  ofthe  press,  should  he  de- 
cide to  resume  them.  AVe  cannot  have  too  much 
c:(K»d  music,  and  we  have  had  altoixi^'tlu-r  too  little. 
PiCMidi's,  both  soci<'ties  are  suri-  to  be  bHncHti-d  by  a 
little  healthy  competition,  which  will  keep  them 
from  staijfiiatini;  and  insure  to  the  public  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  the  best  new  works  of  contempr)- 
rary  composers.  Perhaps,  too.  Mr.  Thomas  may 
not  confine  his  concerts  to  this  city,  Vmt  may  play 
in  others  in  which  he  can  feel  sure  (tf  adi'quate  sup- 
]»ort.  It  is  a  jjreat  misfortune,  indeed  a  ir'""'at  dis- 
grace, that  Xfw  York,  which  ouixl't  *•"  !>''  tin*  clTu-f 
scene  of  ins  labors,  lias  not  providi^i  him  with  a 
]iroi)er  hall  in  which  10  play,  tliat  wc  mi^ht  Iiave 
him  with  us  tlirrHiiihnut  tlie  year.  His  Symidiony 
Poncerts  an*  admirable,  so  far  as  they  go.  luit  there 
is  mucli  to  be  done  in  other  directions.  There  is  an 
immense  amount  of  that  ch:irmirii^  cla'^s  of  comimsi- 
tions,  chamlicr  niu^ic,  wKicdi  is  for  our  audiences 
altogether  a  terra  incoirnita.  and  there  can  be  no 
mo.-e  (lonipetcnt  inlerpreter  of  tliese  work*  than 
Tiioma«.  It  mav  l»e  because  of  the  dullness  ofbu>i- 
ness  and  the  universal  feeling  of  poverty  that  no 
one  seems  to  com"  forward  to  tlie  sujijiort  of  the 
projeet,  but  the  hall  i-i  a  positive  neci-^-iiy.  ami  it 
will  have  to  come  before  very  long.  In  llie  mean 
time  let  Thomas  have  sncli  supprirt  in  what  con- 
certs he  is  )d)h'  to  i^ivc.  that  he  may  not  give  up  in 
(lr.sp;iir  and  ;ro  onl  of  tie-  'ounlry. 

Tiiis  will  be  irood  news  to  mn<io  Iov.ts  every- 
where; at  liMst  l'hi!a(lel])!Ma  aiul  onr  (.wn  city  are 
I'romised  some  share  of  llie  pleasure,  according  to  a 
further  "  authori/.ifd  "  stati-ment  in  the  Gar.d(c 
(.\ni:.  20): 

Mr.  Thrjinas  will  roor^'anize  his  orchestra,  and 
will  open  in  Philadelphia  t(twards  tlie  en<!  of  Sep- 
tendier  at  a  Musical  P<-stiv:d,  to  In-  iriven  tlieri*  hv 
tlie  latiies  of  tlie  <  'eiitennial  Committei',  at  the  Acad- 
emy ()f  Millie.  This  festival  will  ciuitinue  for  some 
ten  or  twelve  days,  and  it  is  intended  that  it  shall 
be  worthy  the  vear  it  is  meant  to  commemorate. 
Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney,  and  Mad.  Mad.dine  Schiller 
have  already  been  eii'^aijed.  After  this,  Mr.  Thom- 
as will  go  to  New  York  with  his  new  orchestra  and 
give  a  series  of  symphony  concerts  there.  He  will 
apjiear  in  lv)sron  and  i^ive  another  .scries  beLween 
the  I  nil  and  I*'.th  of  1  >ecember. 


Tii< 


.\dverti.cr    of    Mon.lav  has  the   fob 


lot,  r 
lowiiiLC : 

III  reoriranizing  his  nrciiestrn,  TluMidore  Thomas 
will  um!  reduce  it  in  nuiiibt-r.  and  will  retain  nearly 
all  of  the  jjerformers  who  have  hitherto  been  with 
him.  His  tirst  |>erformanccs  will  be  <:;iven  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  under  the  aus]>ices 
of  the  ladii's'  Centennial  committee,  from  tlie  "JOth 
to  the  :^iMh  of  Septemiicr.  He  will  appear  in  Ilos- 
ton  November  Ui.  IT.,  IV  and  IS,— tlw  last  date  to 
be  a  matinee, — for  symphr)nv  and  ])opular  coiu'erts. 
For  these  a  sub.serii)rKui  list  will  be  ^h.M•lly  opened 
at  Music  ball.  Mr.  Thomas  will  not  <iive  any  .«;eries 
of  symidiony  concerts  in  Boston  this  season,  and 
the  dut''S  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  upon  which 
he  will  be  heard  here. 


School  of  Vocal  Art  in  Philadelphia. 

^Ve  continue  to  receive  excellent  report  of  proi^ress 
from  this  institution,  founded  hardly  two  years  ago.  and 
chiefly  throii;;h  the  inspiration  and  the  enerfiry  of  that 
distiiiguii^hed  vocal  teacher,  Mme.  E.m.ma  Seilek,  whose 
remarkiljle  and  very  original  treatises  ou  "  The  Voice 
in  Singing  "  and  "  The  Voice  in  Speakinfr  "  nuiHt  be  fa- 
miliar to  many  of  our  readers.  The  design  of  this  .School, 
as  stated  in  the  ori;^iual  prospectus  is  "to  provide  the 
means  for  a  thorough  vocal  training,  based  on  tlie  old 
Italian  method;  so  that  all  who  ^vish  to  lit  themselves 
for  the  profession  of  either  Teacher  or  Artist  can  do  so 
in  this  couutry,  and  with  moderate  expense."    The  aims 


and  plan  of  the  School  are  more  fully  explained  in  are- 
cent  circular  (July,  187G) : 

As  the  prominent  object  of  this  School  is  to  train  and 
educate  scholars  to  be  teachers  they  are  expected  to  take 
the  po'^ition  of  .Vssistants  in  the  S<hool  as  soon  as  capa- 
ble, irivinir  not  more  than  six  les>^ons  e.ich  week.  They 
will  thus  have  their  tirst  experience  of  their  professional 
duties  under  the  immediate  supervision  and  a<ivice  of 
the  Principal,  and  having  honorably  passed  through  tlie 
course  of  four  years,  always  under  instruction,  they  will 
be  furnished  with  diplomas  to  tliat  effect.  Xo  pupil  can 
be  considered  qualified  or  autliorized  to  teach  outsirle 
the  School,  unless  havinc;  such  iliploma,  or  in  sjjecial 
cases,  permission  from  the  I'rincipal. 

The  classes  in  the  rnltivation  of  thp  Voire,  will  con- 
sist of  two  scholnrs  each,  and  there  will  be  three  lessons 
per  week,  of  one  hovir  each  to  each  class.  One-third  of 
these  lessons  will  be  given  by  Mrs.  E.  Seller,  Principal 
of  the  School 

Sctiolars  jirpparinc:  to  be  Artists  will  not  be  rerpiired 
to  teach.  Aecordin;^  to  tiieir  aiivancement.  losmms  \\\\\ 
be  triven  in  Drrnuaric  dfr-Irnn:itioii,  Style  and  Kxpression, 
each  class  consistini;  <)f  two  Scholars, 

Special  instruction  will  be  iriven  twice  n  week  in  Church 
^VIusjc.  to  rliose  wTHhintr  to  shiir  in  Choirs 

Three  times  e\'ery  \v4-ek  tle-re  will  l)c  relieai  snls  of  Or- 
atorios atid  works  fif  the  bes'  Masters,  and  ;iT  intervrils 
tlironn:h  the  year  com-erts  uil!  hi'  triven  bv  llie  Siinlents, 
that  thev  mav  tr:iin  coMtiilctic"  in  performance,  .ami  that 
those  interested  may  jndre  of  their  pro^^ress. 

Instruction  will  be  iriven  in  the  Cnltiv-itinn  of  the 
Voice:  Style  and  Exjtrcssion:  Dramatic  Declamation; 
Choral  and  Choir  Simriu'^r:  Piano  for  .aeonnii»animent ; 
narmony  and  Compositon;  History  and  -TIsthfties  of 
Music;  Acmistics  and  the  Physinlo[ry  of  the  Vocal  Or- 
gans; tlie  Italian  an'!  German  Laniruajjes.  The«e 
Branches  will  bo  taught  by  Mrs.  K  Sejler,  Mr.  M.  H. 
Cross,  Mr.  11  .\.  Clarke.  Carl  Seilor.  M.  D  ,  M'me  de  la 
Cnesta.  and  Nfr  Ferd  T.aw.  \  limited  number  of  ad- 
vanced scholars  will  be  instructed  on  the  Piano  by  Miss 
Anna  .T:i<-kson. 

The  fu'l  cour'^e  nf  instruction  will  extend  ovr  Four 
Years.  Slndenrs  Tiiay  sele.  t  speci.at  luniicltes  of  study, 
but  onlv  tho^e  who  have  pinsnc'l  the  fall  couise  can  re- 
ceive the  Diploma  of  the  Sihoid. 

Of  course  a  school  like  this,  in  whicli  all  the  sindies, 
ivhile  they  vovor  a  l.irL'''  part  (»f  the  whole  tieM  of  musi- 
cal art  and  theory,  arc  snli.-.i  li  iry  tn  the  one  r-nd  of  vo- 
cal <'ulture.— of  makiiiir  ningrr^  and  true  teachers  of 
sinj^ini;,— does  not  compete  n-s  i(»  the  number  of  its  pu- 
pils with  the  (xrcat  pojiular  Conservatories  which  count 
their  Imndreils  and  almost  their  thonsnnds.  Hut  the 
hope  of  its  founders  has  so  far  been  bapi)ily  renli/ed. 
liecinntntr  with  ^  s-Iiol.-irs  on  the  -Ith  of  .Taiman.'.  IST."),  it 
numbered  41  who  were  nttendine  the  entire  course  at 
the  close  of  the  last  term  in  June.  Tliis  nnmlier  dnes 
not  include  those  iiersous  who  received  instruction  on- 
ly in  single  branches,  of  whom,  tliere  were  thirfy-tive. 

Tlie  spirit  of  the  sdionl  has,  we  are  assured,  been  ad- 
mirable, the  pupils  sturlyin^r  earnestly  and  faithfnlly 
with  a  lii^h  .artistic  aim.  «■  They  have  improved  a  preat 
deal  more  "  (writes  Mme  Seller  1  "  than  my  private  ."ichol- 
ars,  -a  thinir  most  unu-nal  in  other  Cfoiserv.iinries."— 
From  the  bc^innin;;  of  the  next  term  fourth  Monday  in 
September)  they  will  have  a  little  stape  in  the  school, 
where  those  schobirs  jirepariii'^  to  be  artists  are  to  per- 
fonu  every  month  .some  oiicra  orsliorl  oralciio  for  tln-ii 
more  thoroutrh  training. 

^Tine.  Seiler  writes:  *'  In  tlevotinf;  my  wliole  energy  to 
this  school,  I  hope  tn  raise  it  t^i  be  a  truly  excellent  and 
lieneticpnt  institution,  in  which  sound  aiaisrs  and  te:ich 
ers  may  be  edueated.  Tliat  ih'ie  is  a  w.-nt  of  t:oo.!  sine;- 
inj:  teachers  is  r-liown  by  the  fact,  that  I  constantly  re- 
ceive letters  from  varions  parts  of  the  conntrv  asking 
me  to  send  such  pei.snns  as  I  can  leconimeud  to  teach 
singing." 


Litchfield,  Conn.— Here  is  the  procrramnie  of  a  con- 
cert given  by  the  Litchfield  Musical  Association  at 
Coiifxreealional  Hall,  on  Wednemlay  evenimr,  July  26. 
The  performers  were:  Dr.  W'm.  Deniing,  \st  Violin;  C. 
DeminfT.  277'/ rfo,  ,-  Dr.  H,  E.  Cates,  Viola:  Cr.A.Hickox, 
Ct7/o  ,•  Julius  Deminjr,  Coutralxinm  ;  E  W .  .Me:.foy.  Cor- 
net ;  iim\  C .  Y .  Daniels.  Pl'ino/orte,  apparently  all  ama- 
teurs, and  setting  a  good  example  to  lovers  of  classical 
music  in  other  towns  and  cities: 

Rondo  from  Trio.  op.  97 Reissiger. 

Piano.  Violin,  VioI<m<<dlo. 
Piano  Solo.  ^ 

Andantino  from  "  Trout  "  CJuintet, Schubert. 

Piano,  Viobn,  Viola,  'Cello,  Basso. 

Violin  Solo Hauser. 

C.  Deming. 

Finale  from  Trio,  oji.  J:» Mendelss(»hn. 

Piano.  Violin.  Violonci-IIo. 

Andante  from  Tr-o.  op,  102 Raff. 

I'iano.  Violin,  Violoncebo. 

Finale  from  Sonata,  o))    1.5, Mendelssohn. 

Piano,  Violoncello. 

Cornet  Solo,  oth  .\ir. De  Beriot 

Mr.  E,  W.  Meafov. 

Quartet,  oji.  IR... '. Beethoven. 

Piano,  Violin,  Viola,  Viuloncello. 
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The  Wagner  Trilogy. 

(From  the  Kvoning  Gazctto,  Auff.  20.) 
'I'lii-  roports  tliat  have  reached  us  from  llaj'ifuth  re- 
pardiiiK  the  iiorfonnaiico  of  WaKner's  '  Nilichnipren 
Rinij"  are  natunilly  meagre  and  unsntisfactory.  We 
hear  very  litth' ahniit  the  iniisio,  ami  overmuch  about 
thi'  intense  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  and  the  gor- 
geousness  of  thf  scenic  ellcets.  The  undertnkins  has 
apparently  h<'en  a  great  success,  nnd  h:is  fully  realized 
the  hopes  of  its  projector.  AVagner  has  certainly  had  a 
hearing  such  as  no  composer  has  ever  before  ohtaineil. 
His  combative  nature  has  sustained  him  under  attacks 
that  would  have  overwhelmed  a  less  sensitive  nientid  or- 
ganization. The  flue-strung  nervousness  of  a  Mozart  or 
the  melancholy  self-absorption  of  a  Beethoven  conld 
not  have  fought  any  sn(di  battle.  Genius  of  the  highest 
order  is  retiring,  and  not  nssertive.  It  works  for  the 
day  in  which  it  lives,  and  failing  there,  waits  patiently 
for  posterity  to  do  it  justice.  But  AVngner  was  not  con- 
tent to  pursue  the  usual  path.  Tie  hungered  to  enjoy 
the  full  measure  of  his  glory  during  his  life,  and,  fling- 
ing his  gauntlet  in  the  face  of  his  contemporaries,  re- 
solved to  do  battle  for  his  cause  at  once.  He  has  fought 
his  way  step  by  step,  without,  as  yet.  gaining  any  im- 
movably firm  po^^ition,  but  having  left  no  measure  un- 
tried to  establish  his  claims.  Tie  has  levied  upon  the 
worhl  at  large,  in  the  name  of  art,  for  the  means  to  ena- 
ble him  to  fully  illustrate  his  theories  of  art;  and  it  has 
generously  lesiionded,  providing  him  with  the  funds  to 
build  a  theatre,  to  pay  his  artists,  and  to  give  his  works 
in  thorough  accordance  with  his  views.  The  event  will 
alw.tys  stand  forward  as  an  era  in  musical  art.  That  he 
has  established  his  principles  regarding  the  end  and  aim 
of  tlie  lyric  drama  we  tlo  not  believe ;  but  we  do  believe 
he  has  worked  a  beneficial  reform  in  mnny  respects,  and 
that  his  theories,  greatly  inoaitied.  will  hereafter  in  some 
measure  prevail;  thit  is,  in  connection  with  the  special 
phase  of  )iis  art  to  which  he  hns  devoted  his  later  years. 
If  we  are  ever  to  have  another  Mozart  or  another  Bee- 
thoven, it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  they  will  work  on 
the  Wagner  plan.  Many  Wagners  are  possilde,  but  the 
really  inspired  composer  only  comes  once  in  an  age. 
Should  the  Wagner  school  prevoil,  during  its  reign  we 
may  look  for  nothing  but  monotony.  There  will  be  no 
iudiviiUiiility  but  Wagner's,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  without  copying  him.  There  will  be  no  listening 
to  music  for  music's  sake,  because  the  opera  of  the 
future  appeals  with  equal  force  to  the  eye  and  the  ear, 
and  is  incomprehensible  without  its  scenic  splendor. 
In  fact,  the  new  opera,  as  given  forth  by  its  prophet, 
must  be  a  dazzling  spectacular  displny,  in  which  the 
arts  of  the  scene  painter,  the  stage  carpenter  and  the 
costumer  are  brought  as  prominently  forward  as  the 
thoughts  of  the  composer.  The  music  simply  accom- 
p;inies  the  action  and  paints  it  as  well  ns  it  may.  This 
is  -ill  very  well  in  its  way,  but  we  must  confess  we  pre- 
fer the  simplicity  of  the  older  method,  where  the  musi- 
ri-  u  is  unnble  to  ride  to  admiratian  and  to  repute  ui.on 
the  back  of  stage  properties  glittering  with  dazzling  tin- 
sel -  Don  Giovanni  "  and  *  Fidelio  "  do  not  need  these 
Qrii'nnf>ts  The  most  primitive  surroundings  will  not  de- 
fr^ct  from  their  proper  presentntion :  wherens  it  seems 
ndispeu^YbVeto  themusieof  Wagner  that.it  shall  be 
nidedhv  every  external  adjunct  of  splendor  in  order  to 
make  it  compVehensd.le  or  coherent.  The  sensational- 
ism of  the  day  has  struck  music  a  fair  blow  between  the 
e V  s  Whether  or  no  it  will  permanently  blind  her  can- 
noVatnresent  be  determined;  but  we  do  not  believe 
t  lii  t'  she  wdll  ever  smile  upon  the  cfl'ort  that  is  making  to 
force  her  to  share  her  throne  with  spectacular  display. 

Plot  of  **  The  Twilight  of  the  Gods." 

Ill  the  lUO'TCssof  thi^  musical  drnma,  events  have 
ffr  vn  ouV  of  a  constant  struggle  l.etw.au  tl,e  three 
^■Ices  of  beings  who  inhabited  the  earth  for  the  posses- 
sion of  its  golden  treasure.  The  Daughters  ot  the 
KhVne,  to  whom  thekeeping  of  gold  had  been  mtTusted 
iw  the  law  of  the  universe,  had  been  treacherously  de- 
!  rived  of  it  by  the  arts  of  Alberic  the  Dwarf.  A\  otan 
VI  1  then  secured  the  prize  through  the  same  crafty 
means  and  tliough  himself  a  God  and  chargedwith  the 
mSritlon  of  justice,  he  had  not  returned  it  to  the 
D  1  Se"  as  it  wns  his  solemn  duty  to  dp,  but  had  used 
U  1  bar-a  ning  with  a  Giant  for  the  Goddess  Fre.a.  who 
had  tie  power  to  restore  him  to  eternal  youth.  But  the 
^o  1  had  been  cursed  by  Albene.and  every  one  who 
fee  red  it  thereafter  snifered  misfortune.  A  father's 
hind  lad  been  turned  against  his  son  The  samefather 
b-IIi  P-i  le.l  uo  the  God  of  Fire  and  condemned  his  heav- 
en .orn'uu£lt.n-W.vuliild,  the  favorite  of  all  his  child- 
ren t<  depart  from  his  presence  and  slumber  on  the 
i,^ni  . in  il  awakened  bv  a  hero;  the  dragon  Fatner  ha.I 
f-^llen  by  the  s^^^^^^^^^  of  Siegfried;  Sieglinde  had  dh-d 
alone  in  a  forest  with  not  a  friend  around  her  save  a 
ne^vlv-born  son;  Hunding  had  seen  his  home  dishon- 
ored; and  Mime,  the  ambitious  Dwarf  had  fallen  by  the 
sword  Distress  while  preparing  a  deadly  poison  for  the 
young  Siegfried. 

Tlie  last  act  closed  with  the  restoration  of  Brynhdd 
bv  Sic^^fried  to  whom  she  becnme  a  wife.  The  treasure 
w"as  theirs  andthe  jovsof  their  honeymoon  seemed  to 
promise  that  life  and  happiness  would  be  etern.;il.  But 
the  end  was  not  vet.  A  deep  and  uuredeemed  wrong 
underlay  their  happiness.  The  gold  was  not  theirs  by 
•^nv  law" other  t\\M\  the  law  of  mitihr.  An  overhanging 
destiny  dark  and  terrible,  awaited  them,  and  the  ecsta- 


cy  of  their  wedding  hour  seemed  only  given  that  they 
iniglit  tlic  better  t:iste  llie  bitterness  of  tlicir  impending 
mill.  A  nd«^siou  f mm  iihove  hud,  how('\er,  lircn  intrust- 
ed to  tlK-ir  Iiauds.  'I'lie  curse  of  gold  wbiiii  Ii.ul  brought 
inisnry  to  gosls  ;ind  lo  the  w(»rld  must  be  removed  eie 
they  sulTercd  the  f;ite  whieli  eiieircled  Iliem,  To  tliein 
It  w;is  thus  given  to  usher  in  a  new  era  of  ]ieneeim  e;irth 
nnd  goi)d-wiIl  to  men.  Bryuliild,  riir:iptnreil  wilb  1lie 
love  (if  Siegfried,  enmiuits  to  his  care  ;dl  the  knowledge 
she  h:id  derivi'd  fiiuu  her  mother  Erdn,  the  All-wise 
Goddess,  and  in  so  doing  loses  it  herself.  In  return  for 
tliis  ni:inifesi;ition  of  love,  Siegfried  places  the  Ring 
upon  licr  li:ind  .'is  ;i  tnken  of  eternal  love  and  remem- 
br.ince,  nnd  departs  from  the  cave  in  which  they  dwell 
s^'cking  for  ;idventure  on  the  earth,  He  arrives  on  tlie 
banks  nf  the  Itbine  nt  the  enstle  of  a  powerful  family 
nanieil  (i  il.iihung,  wliere  he  forms  the  acquaintance  of 
three  ehibireu  nf  tlie  house,  named  respectively  Gunter, 
Hngcn,  and  (intrun,  the  latter  being  a  dnughter. 

The  evil  genius  of  the  house  is  Hagen,  the  issue  of  an 
intrigue  liet\vei'n  the  mother  of  the  Gibiehnngs  and  Al- 
beric, riinee  of  file  I ivvarfs— original  possessr)r  of  the 
Ring  nnd  auMior  of  the  curse  cast  upon  it.  Plage n  knows 
the  story  of  Siegfried's  bfe,  and  is  continunlly  urged  by 
Alberic  to  possess  himself  of  the  coveted  treasure.  But 
Hagen  has  a  purpose  of  his  own.  and  now  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  execute  it.  His  plnn  i.s  briefly  that  Siegfried 
shairmarry  Gutrun,  and  Brynhild  become  the  spouse  of 
Giinier.  This  will  bring  the  Ring  into  the  family,  so 
thnt  its  possession  will  then  be  easily  acquired.  There 
is  something  of  magic  and  witchcraft  In  his  demeanor 
and  stature ;  he  is  fidl  of  wise  sayings,  and  skilled  in  the 
art  of  preparing  ma^^ic  draughts,  'ihe  unsuspecting 
Siegfried  di inks  tlie  )totion  and  becomes  affected  with 
totnl  foigetfolnessof  the  pfist.  Gunter  becomes  his  bos- 
om f  r  iend.  He  has  a  golden  helmet  capalde  of  enabling 
its  owner  to  assume  at  will  any  shape  he  desires.  The 
Gibichung  children  plot  together.  Gnnter's  horn  re- 
sounds from  over  the  Rhine;  he  has  t'cen  on  n  trip  of 
adventure;  he  enters  his  home  and  is  received  with  great 
joy.  Gutrun  asi^umes  an  ajipearance  which  greatly  fas- 
cinates the  young  Siegfried;  his  srml  is  enrapturei'l  witii 
her  beauty,  and  he  learns  to  love  her.  Gunter  tells  the 
story  of  his  adventure;  of  how  he  has  met  the  beautiful 
Bryiihild  and  longs  to  make  her  his  wife.  That  name 
has  no  sound  of  music,  no  awakening  jiower  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Siegfried,  and  out  of  his  generous  heart  he  offers 
to  aid  Gunter  in  his  desires.  The  magic  helmet  is  given 
him;  he  assumes  the  form  of  Gunter.  and  departs  from 
the  castle. 

A  scene  then  opens  representing  Brynhild  alone,  sit- 
ting upon  a  rock,  surrounded  by  the  circle  of  fire,  and 
gazing  sadly  at  the  Ring.  She  is  stariled  with  the  sound 
of  Hying  steeds,  and  one  of  the  Walkyreii,  her  own  sis- 
ter, "with  a  face  clouded  with  sorrow,  appears  and  tells 
the  story  of  the  gloom  that  reiirns  in  Walhnlla,  the  de- 
spair of" their  father  Wotan,  and  pleads  that  she  will  re- 
move the  lursc  from  gods  and  men  by  restorinu-  the  King 
to  its  rightful  owners.  But  to  part  with  the  gift  of  Sieg- 
fried wns  the  last  act  she  would  do  and  eare  to  live  long- 
er. She  refuses,  and  turns  away  all  ei:treaties.  Her 
sister  hurries  home  in  despair,  and  Siegfried  appears  in 
the  foini  of  Gunter.  Brynhibl  resists  his  advances  .with 
rage  and  fury;  Init  he  has  the  power  at  last  to  control 
her.  She  suiTendeis  the  Ring  and  leads  the  conqueror 
to  her  chamber,  but  Siegfried  is  tnie  to  Gunter.  and  the 
sword  Distress  divides  the  pair.  Brynhild  in  her  sorrow 
beholds  the  hand  of  Wotan,  and  bows  to  it  in  silence. 
On  the  morrow  they  depart  for  the  Gibichung  Castle; 
Gunter  and  Siegfried  assume  their  natuial  forms;  Brun- 
hild is  wroth  at  the  inconstancy  of  her  lover,  and  in  the 
fury  of  her  rage  calls  down  vengeance  upon  his  head. 

It  is  then  agreed  that  Siegfried  shall  be  slain.  He  goes 
out  to  the  forest  in  the  morning,  and  at  last  finds  him- 
self on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  DaufLhters  appear 
above  the  surface  and  beg  him  to  restore  the  Ring  He 
refuses,  and  they  disappear  with  laughter  and  scorn. 
Siegfried  returns  to  tlie  castle.  Hagen  gives  him  a 
draught  that  restores  his  memory.  He  tells  the  histoiy 
of  his  adventures.  Two  ravens  flit  anrl  cro.ak  ou^inously 
above  his  bead.  "Thou  who  canst  speak  with  the  birds," 
says  Hagen.  "  tell  us  what  ihe  ravens  say."  He  reaches 
the  first  meeting  with  Brynhild  and  tells  of  her  as  his 
wife.  Gunier  is  dismayed  that  his  bride  has  already 
been  the  spouse  of  his  friend.  Hagen  steps  behind  ^ieg- 
f  ried  and  plunges  a  spear  into  h  s  body.  He  falls  to  the 
floor  opens  his  eyes,  fancies  himself  in  the  act  of  awak- 
ening Brynbil  I  fiom  her  long  sleep,  and  dies,  Hagen 
claims  the  Ring,  anil  a  fight  ensues  between  him  and 
Gunter,  in  which  Gunter  is  killed.  Brynhild  now  ap- 
pears and  knows  the  situation.  She  t;ikes  the  Rin^r  from 
her  dead  lover's  hand,  saying.  '  I  claim  my  inheritance." 
At  her  call  a  huge  funeral  pile  is  erected  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  ancl  Siegfried's  body  placed  upon  it.  As 
the  flames  rise  above  his  form,  mounting  toward  the  sky, 
she  delivers  an  oration  dark  and  vengeful  toward  her 
destroyers,  yet  full  of  reflections  on  the  misery  brought 
into  the  world  by  the  Ring.  Turning  to  Gutrun,  she 
says:  "Peace,  wretched  woman;  his  lawful  wife  thou 
ha'st  never  bi-en.  His  real  wife  am  I,  to  whom  he  swore 
faith  ever  he  saw  thee."  The  steed  of  the  AValkyren  is 
then  led  to  her;  she  mounts  upon  its  back,  and  with  one 
wild  leap  springs  upon  the  burning  pyre.  The  smoke 
and  flame  rise  higher  and  higher  tow.ard  the  heavens, 
consuming  the  leuniteil  pair.  The  Rhine  overflows  its 
banks  nnd  extinguishes  the  burning  embers.  Hagen 
with  his  helmet  plunges  into  the  waiers.  The  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Rhine  appear  and  recover  the  King,  wdiich, 
now  purifled,  they  hold  aloft,  then  pass  from  view,  and 
the  waters  recede  and  are  calm.  On  the  western  sky  a 
reddish  glow  lights  up  the  clouds  as  in  the  northe*n 
zone  the  aurora  illumines  the  firmament.  It  is  the  effect 
produced  by  the  conflagration  of  Walhalla  with  Wotan 
anil  all  the  Gods. 

Thus  concludes  this  remarkable  drama.  The  Gods 
have  perished,  and  the  powers  of  darkness  in  the  recov- 
ery of  the  Ring  arc  broken.  A  new  era  oi>ens— the  era 
offree  impul'^e  and  of  heroic  endeavor,  unrestrained  by 
the  macliinations  of  sorcerers  orsubdued  to  a  desire  for 
gold.  "  And  here,"  says  Dr.  Hueffer,  "we  meet  with 
the  idea  of  the  world-redeomina:  power  of  woman's  self- 
sacrificing  love,  so  fieqnently  found  in  AVagner's  crea- 
tions. For  it  is  Biynhild's  voluntary  death  which  finally 
breaks  the  fetters  of  mankind  and  ushers  iu  the  era  of 
fieedom  and  beautiful  human  development.  ^  *  *  * 
I  should  like  to  write  as  a  motto  on  the  whole  grand 
work  the  words;  Omnia  viiicit  amor." 
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each  30 


40 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
The  Garden  of  Roses.     E.  Z.     b  to  E. 

Cdltriel. 
"  I  walked  in  the  g.-irden  of  ro«ci  with  thee.  " 
Arranged  for  Soprano,  and  also  for  Alto  voice. 
A  sweet  bit  of  poetry  with  good  music. 
Three  Sonars  by  F.  Booft. 

No.  i.     Master  Love.     F.  3.  F  to  F. 

"  Now  be  sighs  in  deen  fli.str'^ss, 

Ileigho!  hei;_rho,  Ihe  fellow!" 

No.  .3.     A  Letter.     E^.  .3  E  to  F. 
"  I'm  nlone   d'-arest  Frerl.  btit  I'm  happy, 
I'm  happy  in  thinking  of  you. '' 

Pat  Fvooney.     F.  2.     c  to  D.  Glorfr 

*'  Pat  Rooney  was  spooney  on  Kathleen  Mae'.iree.  " 
A  very  "  nate"  Irish  ballad.  Words  bv  Howard 
Raul. 

The  Quiet  Sea.  (Die  Stillc. See.)      Bb.   4.      a 

to   D.  Sahm.  4-) 

'*  I  know  a  broad,  broad  ocean  " 
'•  Ich  weiss  ein  ifeer.  ein  weitpr.  " 
An  imprecslve  subject  the  Sea  of  "Forgetful- 
ness."  ably  treateil  in  word  and  music. 

Mio  Piocirella.  (My  little  clear  one.)     C    4. 

b  to  a.  Gomez.  4U 

Smile   a^nin   my   little   dnrlin*T.     Son^x   nnd 

Chorus.     Eh.     ?>.     E  to  F.  Prior.  CO 

"  And  for  su-^h  a  lovi^lv  creature 
It  is  never  out  *>f  place. '' 
A  vcrj'  sunny  and  bright  song,   full   of  good 
natui'e. 

Regrets."  SunnvS:nl  that  nothiuErbrouo-ht  " 

F.     3.     d  to  F.  '^  Boott.  30 

*■  A  flash  upon  thf  mornioir's  trlow, 
Half  vision,  half  surprise." 
Words     rich    with  sweet    ideas,    and    simple 
appropriate  music. 

lostrcmental.  ■    '  "'' 

Little  Fancies.  Popular  Themes,  armnped 
and  fmiirered  for  the  piano-forte,  by 
M.  Watson,  each  25 

These  are  for    beginners,  and    are  n^at  little 
arrangements   that  '  contain    norhinrr   i hat  will 
probably  exceed  the  2nd  degree  of  difflcnity. 
Harp  thnt  onr-p. 
.Tork  o'  Hairledean. 
Partant  'our  Syrie. 
M'a]ipriri. 
Ma'  y  of  .Argyle. 
Rose  of  A'landale. 
I'm  Xinety-five. 
Mjrch,  Cameron  men. 
Oil  trive  to  nif. 
Blnom  on  the  Rye, 

2  Salon  Pieces  by  (iustav  Merkel.  each  50 

No.     2.     In  the  merry  ATonth  of  May. 
flm  wunderschonen'  Monat    Mai.; 
B6.     3. 
In  it^  graceful    beauty,   quite  appropriate  to 
that  'merry  month'"  "  when  all  the  birds  were 
singing." 

New  Pochelle  and  Pelham  Coach  Onlop.     Bh. 

2.  SpecJc.  50 

On  tlie  title  is  a  flue  view  nf  the  coach  in  ques- 
tion, with  pass^-ngers  evidently  having  a  "  tip- 
top" time.  Music  prettv,  with  various  lively 
whip-snaps  and  calls  by  the  cornet  interspersed. 

Alwine.    Mazurka  Brillante.     C.    3.   KoUhiq.  40 
A  flery  piece,  pretty  and  sparkling,  quite  differ- 
ent from  ordinary  Mazurkas. 

Merry  Peal.     Yalse  Joyeiise.     Wt.     3.     Sivrni.  CO 
A   veiy    graceful  \valiz,  on   the    "theme"   of 
bell-cliiihes.    These  pretty  clintr-clangs    of  the 
bells  are  common  in  othei-  forms  of  music,  but 
are  novel  in  waltz-measuie. 

Ea^le  March.     C.     .S.  Wahh.  SO 

In  old  times  would  be  called  a  first-class  Quick- 
step, being  in  6  8  time. 

Coacliin.e:  Gnlop.     C.     3.  Batlers^hy,  40 

Has  a  cuii'us  swing  and  *■  trot"  to  the  move- 
ment,   as    if    the    f.iir    composer  ess   had  just 
returned  from  a  ride  behind  four  spirited  high 
steppers. 


Abbueviattons.— Degrees  of  difliculty  are  marked 
from  I  to  7-  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capi:al  letter,  as  C, 
B/),  etc.  A  lar'ie  Roiuan  l-rter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  ou  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  he- 
biw  or  above  the  stati".  Thus:  ■' C  5,  c  to  E"  means 
"  Key  of  C.  Fifth  dcirrec,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letLer,  E  ou  the  4th  space. 
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Homf ,  sweet  ITome. 

11. 

'J. 

Bonnie  Dnmlee. 

n 

;). 

Ah,  elie  la  morte. 

l.T 

4. 

Annie  Laurie. 

14 

5, 

I.nst  Ko8e. 

I."-. 

6. 

Pil'Triin';  of  Xip;lit. 

in 

7. 

Caller  Ilerrin. 

17 

S. 

rampliells  are  eomin' 

I.s 

il. 

Land  of  tlie  Seal. 

11 

10. 

St.  Patrick's  n.ay. 

20 
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"Must   we   then   meet   as   Strangers," 

J.    R.   Thomas  .     .10 

A  charminfc  ballad — porfoct  in  every  respect.  It  is  written  in 
the  best  style  (it  this  favorite  wi  iter  whose  sonfjs  are  lioiiseliokl 
words.  Its  title-i>a';e  is  adorned  with  an  elegant  lithonraiih,  taken 
from  Millais' famous  ])ieture.  "  Yts  or  No.''  The  beautiful  j,nilish 
face  of  tli(^  frontispiece  will  arrest  your  attention;  the  tender,  llow- 
ina;  melody  will  capture  your  heart.  The  song  has  won  :i  s])cedy 
success,  and  is  hound  to  become  one  of  the  ^reat  songs  of  the  time. 
Soprano  or  tenor  in  A  flat;  alto  or  baritone,  in  F. 


ii 


Golden    Hours, 


J.    K.    Thomas 


40 


Another  new  snni;  by  Mr.  Thomas.  The  sentiment  is  biiglit 
and  hapi)y,  and  the  inusieal  setting  very  attractive.  Tlie  title  ear- 
rie.>!  a  fine  lithographic  likeness  of  Mr.  Thouicus  which  will  bu 
highly  treasured  by  his  eoiuitless  admirers. 


Let    j][e    Dream    again," 

Aktiiuu  Slli.ivajs' 


40 


"  One  of  a  thousand."  A  thoroughly  good  song,  worthy  of  the 
reputation  of  the  author  of  "Hush  thee,  my  baby,"  "Little  Maid 
of  Arcadee,"  "  Looking  Hack,"  Ac  .  itc.  (Alto  cir  baritone  in  key 
of  C,  soprano  or  tenor  m  key  of  K  llat. ) 

"Brown,  eijrs  has  that    Little  J\[aiden," 

Giio.   L.    Osgood  .     .  35 

A  bright,  joyous  little  song,  merry  and  winsome.  As  an  encore, 
song  it  is  exceedingly  effective.  Alto  or  baritone  in  A,  soprano  or 
tenor  in  C. 

"  One    Hundred    Years    Ago, 

Ed.  E.  Rice.  .     .  40 

"  We  fought  and  fell,  and  agi's  tell  the  story  which  you  know, 
Of  how  the  sun  of  glory  rose  oue  hundred  years  ago.'' 

A  rousing  Centennial  song  which  will  bo  in  great  demand. 

"I  Hear  the  Banjo  Flay."  n.  P.  Danks  .    .  so 
"Katie,   the  Rose  of  Kildarc,"    "  •    •  •'^^' 

"Angels   Whisper  Sweet  Good  J\fight," 

II.  P.  Banks  .     .  40 

Three  new  songs  by  Mr.  Panks,  in  diflerent  styles,  but  showing 
the  remarkable  veisatility  of  this  well  known  writer.  The  first  is  in 
the  "  Log  Cabin  "  style  ,  the  second  is  arliarming  Irish  ballad:  and 
the  third  is  a  song  of  the  day.  like  the  same  author's  ".Silver 
Threads,'  "  Little  Darling,"  "Little  Bright  Eyes,"  itc.  All  bid  fair 
to  be  popular,  and  can  be  lieartily  recommended. 

"My    Sailor   Boy,"  Cuas.  E.  Puatt  .    .50 

■'Blow  gently,  fresh' ning  g-iles,  Good  angels  hover  round." 

A  fine  inspiring  song  by  the  author  of  "  Golden  Locks  .are  sil- 
ver now,"  "Spring,  gentle  Spring,"  Waltz,  &c 


Bed    Cross    March,"         G.  D.  w.lson 


PRK'B 

.  75 


A  bright,  thrilling  march,  full  of  fire  and  spirit,  which  will  bo 
wclcomecl  by  the  lovers  of  brilliant  piano-forte  music.  It  is  of 
lieavier  calibre  th.an  the  jirevious  compositions  of  Mr.  Wilson,  tlie 
"Slu'pherd  Boy,"  "  Night  in  .lune,"  "  Memory,"  j;-,(>.  \>nt  is  noway 
iriferior.  It  is  embellished  with  a  magn.ficent  title  in  colors,  and 
will,  with  Mr.  Thomas'  song  above  .nentioned,  be  tlisplayed  at  the 
Centi'nnial  Kxhibition  in  I'hiladelphia.  as  the  best  jiioduct  "of  Ameii- 
can  skill  in  lilhographic  titles.  The  Man-h  is  dedi<:ated  to  "My 
Brother  ."Dir  Knights  of  Washington  Commandery  No.  s.'t,  K.  T." 

"Pride    of   oar    name,"    f J.  D.  Wilson  .    .  gg 

A  nocturne  for  jiiano.  in  the    style   of  the   •   .Summer    Idyls." 
it  is  graceful,  effective,  and  of  medium  dilUcu'ty." 


"  Centcimiid    .March," 
Memorial    . Marc//," 


Mack 


50 


Two  new  m.avches  by  this  famous  mareli  writer,  whoso  "Grant's 
Mari-h."  and  "  Nellie  Grant's  Wedding  .Mandi  "  have  nin  thiongh 
numberless  editions.  The  above  are  in  .Mr.  .Mack's  happiest  vein, 
and  are  besides  of  value,  as  they  contain  superb  views  of  the 
K.xposition  Buildings. 


(I.   T,amotiik  .      .  50 


"Bella    Waltz," 

A   delightful,    fasein.iling  w.altz.  not  diflicnlt.    but  extremely 

jdeasing    and    melodious.         It    sets    all  hearers  daucin",  and   is 

also  a  charming  jiiano  piece.  " 


rOFUIiAB   gONGS   OF  THE  DAT. 

"Pnt  my  Little  Stioes  away,"  ('-k.p.:att  (Lithograph)  4o 
I  "  Sweet  Dreams  of  CMlitiood/'  s-  t.  w,utk  -  40 
\  "  I  want  to  see  Mamma  once  more,''  cnA.f.Kv  r„.ss  (Liih.)  4o 

''  Wliat  tlie  Candle  told  was  Trne,"  (Ans.  t,.  po,miarsong)  35 

F0:PUliAIl  COMIC  Bi>T^4IB. 
j  "Pnll  down  tlie  Blind,"  mcCa..ti,v  .  .  30 

'■  If  I  only  loiew  her  Name,"  "\v.  n.  p.i:ockwav  (Picture)  4o 
!  "  Tommy  make  room  for  yonr  Anntie.''  (Lithograph)  .  .  4o 
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ADAPTED     FOR      USE      AT     CELEBRATIONS,      OR     TO     PLAY      AND     SING      IN 
HONOR    OF    THE    YEAR,    AND    FINALLY    TO    KEEP    AS    AMONG 

ITS    BEST    MEMENTOES. 


Centennial  Chorus. 

n.  MILLAKD.        (JrandColoied  Litliograpli  Title. 
PRICE     ».*    CX». 

Airauged  for  4  (mixed)  voiees.     Immensely  spirited  througliout. 
Suited  lor  Quartet  and  Chorus,  or  ('horns  tliruuf;hout. 
''And  every  star,  and  every  fold, 
Sliall  tell  ayaiu  the  story  old. 
Of  how  our  fathers  fought  and  died, 

To  save  our  llaf^  that  floats  in  pride." 

Centennial    Hynnn. 

Woriis  by  WiiiTTii-.u.  Music  by  J.  K.  Paine. 

Sung  at  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exposition.     Price  ,30  ots. 

"  God  of  the  nations,  from  wliose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand," 


Centennial    Song. 

Triumphantly   the    Morning    Dawned. 

By  JOSEPH  HEINE.  Price  35  cts. 

A  worthy  patriotic  Song  and  Chorus,  with  fine  music  by  a  skilful 
player. 

Hail  to  our  Flag  so  glorious, 
May  we  who  guard  it  now, 
Keep  hearts  as  true  as  those  that  beat 
One  hundred  years  ago. 

Centennial    Days. 

By  C.  E.  PRATT.  Price  30  cts. 

Not  high-flown,  but  a  lively,  common-sense  ballad  relating  to  the 
great  Exposition. 

And  you'll  say  that  I  am  right 
If  you  see  the  splendid  sight 

At  the  Exposition  on  Centennial  D.ays. 

Centennial    Bells. 

By  H.  P.  DANKS.  Price  30  cts. 

A  most  melodious  song  and  Chorus,  by  one  of  our  most  success- 
ful song  writers. 

King  the  Bells,  Centennial  Bells, 

Those  Bells  of  I-iberty ; 
King  the  Bells,  whose  chiming  tells 
America  is  free. 


A  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

By  EDWAKD  E.  RICE.    Lithograjih  Title.    Vocal  March. 

PRICE    40    CXS. 

A  simple  and  easy  Song-Story,  but  not  the  less  taking. 
"  The  Story  that  you  know, 
Of  how  the  Sun  of  (ilory  rose 
One  hundred  years  ago." 


The    Great    Centennial. 

NE-W    VIE^W    OF    THE    IvIA-TXEH. 
By  HOWARD  PAUL.  Price  30  cts. 


Centennial  on  the  Brain. 

By  A.  E.  FRENCH.  Price  40  cts. 

Agricultural  March. 

Witli  fine  Litliograph  view  of  the  Agricultural  Building. 
By  E.  MACK.  Price  50  cts. 

One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

By  E.  M.VCK.        Reverie  for  Piano.        Price  40  cts. 
Moderately  easy.     Fine  music,  useful  and  attractive  to  practice. 


Grand  March. 


D.  L.  DOWNING  Grand  Colored  Lithograph  Title. 

PRICE    60     CT8. 

The  march  is  powerful,  brilliant,  and  not  difficult.  The  title, 
which  adorns  this,  as  well  as  Millard's  Ode,  is  one  well  worth  buy- 
ing, as  it  represents  the  gigantic  statue  of  Liberty,  to  be  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  New  York  liarhor.  with  views  of  Independence 
Hall,  and  the  great  national  capitol  in  the  back-ground. 

Centennial   March. 


By  E.  MACK. 


Lithograph  Title. 


Price  50  cts. 


A  fine  patriotic  combination,  as  it  includes  thenational  airs,  Red, 
White  and  Blue,  Hail  Columbia,  etc.,  etc.  A  well  executed  view  of 
the  chief  Exposition  building  is  on  the  ti!le. 

Memorial    March. 

By  E.  MACK.  Lithograph  Title.  Price  50  cts. 

One  of  the  best  views  of  the  Art  Building  of  the  Exposition  is  on 
the  title.  This,  witli  the  easy  and  very  agreeable  music,  will  render 
the  piece  a  favorite. 

Brazilian   Grand   March. 

By  H.  MAYLATH.        Lithograph  Picture  of  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  DoM  Pedko. 

PRICE      40      CEXTS. 

Dedicated  to  the  most  sensible  of  all  Emperors,  who  will  certain- 
ly like  it,  if  he  plays  it.  Should  advise  him  to  be  particular  about 
putting  the  2d  finger  on  the  black  keys  in  chromatic  passages,  and 
to  bring  out  the  full  expression  of  the  Trio. 

Grand    Centennial    March. 

By  C.  ZEUNER.  Price  30  cts. 

Au  eAoellcnl  selccllon  from  the  works  of  a  first-r.ate  composer. 

Centennial  Tea  Party  Waltzes. 

By  S.  HASSLER.  -  Price  75  cts. 

Tea  Parties  are  common  this  year  as  all  years,  and  along  in  the 
evening  that  followb,  this  fine  set  of  waltzes  may  furnish  good  en- 
tertainment. 

Centennial     Waltzes. 


By  R.  n.  STRAFFORD. 

PRICE 


3» 


With  Cornet  nd  lib. 
CEXXS. 


An  extra  leaf  supplies  music  for  Cornet  and  Violin,  if  one  pleases 
to  introduce  them.  But  the  Piano  Waltzes  are  complete  in  them- 
selves, without  accompaniment. 

Centennial    Chimes    Galop. 
By  J.  H.  MILLIKEN.  Price  30  cts. 

Very  bright  and  easy. 

Centennial     Galop. 
By  J.  SOLAN.  .  Price  30  cts.    . 

A  neat,  sweet  and  piquant  piece. 

Horticultural  March. 

Fine  Lithograph  view  of  the  Horticultural  Building. 

By  E.  MACK.  Price  50  cts. 

Music  is  easy  and  brilliant. 
Washington's    March.     (The  Old  March).    Arr.  by  TT'iiiner. 

Price  40  cts.  Nothing  sweeter  than  this  old  march. 

Washington's    March.  (N^-'w).  By  Bud.  Aronson. 

Price  00  cts.     The  New,  like  the  Old,  appropriate  to  the  year. 
Martha  Washington  Grand  Waltz.     Aronson.       75  cts. 
Martha  Washington  March.  -V«cA-  50  cts. 

With  Lithographic  Porti-ait  and  good  music. 


Machinery    March. 

By  E.  MA<'K.       Fine  Lithographic  view.      Price  .50  cts. 

Either    Song    or    Piece    mailed,    post-free,    for    Retail    Price. 
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Dwight's   Jouknal    of   Music, 

Published  every  other  Sattirilay 
03L.I-VETI    IDXTSOTST    Sc    CO. 

451  Washington  St.,  Boston,   Ma,ss. 

JOHN      S.      DWIGHT,      EDITOR. 


«3-TEUMS  — If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2  00  per  annum; 
delivered  hy  carriers,  *2..10.     Payment  in  advance. 

Advertiwementrt  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates: 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Kach  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rales  for  yearly  cards. 

■T.  8,  SPOONEIt.  PKINTER.  17  PROVINCE  PT. 


Jiflvertiscmcnts. 


MISS  ANNIK  SCHII.l.ER  will  reiinme  her  piano- 
forte lessons  September  JOth,  at  her  resi<Ience, 
lis  Charles  Street.  Pupils  prep.ared  for  Midame 
Madeline  Sihiller.  02,'i-5 

MueiO    ^OHOOIi 

A.T    PIXTSFIELID,    nVTA-SS. 

The  RUbseriber  annoniiees  that  his  Music  BehiKd,  in 
connection  with  Maplewond  Institute  for  vo\in'_' holies,  in 
Pittsfield,  will  open  on  Wednesday, Oct.  IHth,  with  aboard 
of  Professors,  Teaeheis  and  Leintirei's.  of  reco{;nized 
ability  ami  reputation.  The  coui-se  of  study  includes  nil 
branches  of  musical  theory,  history  and  prai-tice.  Terms 
moderate.  Special  attiMitioii  paid,  and  special  rates 
offered,  to  those  who  ilesjre  t.t  become  teachers.  For  par- 
ticulars, circulars,  etc.,  addiess  until  .Tune  lOtli, 

UKN.I.  C.  liLODOETT,   Principnl, 

Pittslield,  Mass. 

After  this  time,  until  dat,e  of  openinc  "f  the  sciiool, 
91ii-6in  Rev.  C.  U.  Speak,  Prin.  Maplcwmid  Inst. 


MR,  .lOHN  ORTH,  recc  rdlv  returned  from  Europe 
after  live  years  study  with  the  best  Masters— /,i»2(, 
KuVak,  Lfheni,  Ik'ppf,  ami  others,  will  receive  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  on  the  Piano. 

Mr.  Oith  can  be  seen  Mondays  and  Thursdays  at 
New  EoKl.and  Conservatory  of  Mli.sic.  Address  ilitt^i,  or 
at  residence,  33  Warren  Avenue.  90.')— 6m 


MRS.    FLORA.     E.     BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Tc-icherof  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St. 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  (782 — ly 

C~r  W.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
T.  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875.  at  liwl  W:ushiuetoTi 
Street,  rooms  of  W(Kidward&  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urd.ays  from  11  to  12  o'clock.  S'.)8-l  y. 


G .     W .     DUDLEY, 

Teacher   of    Singing    and    Voice    Building. 

(Dr.  H.   R.  Sh-eeter's  Method)   Room  No.   3, 
Mason  &  Haniliu's  Building,  1,54  Tremoiit  St. 

[7aTJ ^____ 

MILS.  .JKNNY  KEMPrON, 

VOCALIST   AND   TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.         [7118 


A  Beiiutiful  Title  for  a  rharminff  Saliliath 
.School  .Song  liook.  One  cannot  turn  over  its 
leaves  without  lieiiio;  inipie.sseil  witli  tlic  taste 
and  tact  of  the  ciiiui>iK'r,  «liuse  selection  ol'  the 
pretty  title  is  (jtiite  in  unison  with  that  of  unus- 
ually taking  liyiiins  ami  tunes. 

<'onii>ileil  by  li.  M.  MclNTosir.     A  portion  of 

the  music  was  prepared  l>y  the  able  hantl  of  Dr. 

A.    lirooks   Everett,    (lately   deceased)   and  the 

poetry,   in  part,  is  piovidetl  by  Mrs.  M.  li.    C. 

.Made,  in  part  by  Kev.  Jos.   H. 'Martin,  and  the 

rest  by  writers  of  acknowledged  talent. 

Price  of  GOOD  XEWS,  3r>  cts. 

OLIVEJR,    HDITSO^NT    <Sc    CO., 

BOSTON. 


New  England  Coiiser?atory  of  Mnsic, 

Six  riisiuijtxuishoil  Artists  added  to  its  piiiincnt  E;iciiltv; 
.  .1.  H.Oiiiii,  W.  H  SnERWoon,  A.  W.  Footk,  W.'J. 
WiN(  M,  S.  B.  Whitnev  anii  N.  Cvu,  making  52  iiistnic- 
tnrs;  ir.,noOsm'l('nTS  in  t^ri  ycNir.s;  SlSpays  for  9.5  lessons. 
Kill  icnn  opi^ns  with  Incjeeased  Ain'ANTAr.Ks,  For 
riroulars  apply  to  E.T'»nR.IEE. 

924  '  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


EMERSON'S 

©  to  '0)  r  It  m   M  o  o  Jc » 

Price  $1.2.")  jier  copy.  Per  Doz.  $12. 
The  att<'ntii>n  of  conductors  and  meinbci'S  of 
Musical  Societies  is  directed  to  this  line  book. 
In  reading  the  titles  1)clow,  you  will  notice  that 
most  of  tile  choruses  make  here  their  first  ap- 
pearance. All  are  selci'ted  and  arranged  by  1.. 
O.  Emerson,  who  h;u>  shown  his  usual  good  t:uste 
and  judgment. 

Sacred. 

Miphtv  .T(d]ov;ih nfllitii  Inllanunatus Unifttni 

God  of  NracI    A'„,«(,j;  Father  liv  who.sc  Allni^htv 

O  for  the  Wiojrs.  M^nLlnn  Vower //tindet 

O  niatxnify  the  I.oid  . .  ('urUr  God's  increy  on  them  that 

Oloria Fariiur  fear  hiiii Vur/ir 

O  i>rai.,e  the  Mijihty  Come,  ye  blessed  Cliil- 

tlod JCnttrsnn  ilrvii ijiiursoji 

The  day  is  p.ast Jimi  rxon 

Secular. 

Aw.ake,  the  Ni^ht . .  DonicUi  Blow.  Winter  Wind   SlevfnH 

When  Roliin  Rcdhre.ist.  The  tic-a  hath  il,sl'carls. 

Sotd/i'trd  /'hiHiiti 

F.iiry  Sunp: Zliniutrinttii.  Kainv  I>av hmirton 

Hast  thou  left  thy  Idue  Brightly  llie  Mornini;. 

course SiiulIuirJ  '  V<m  n'flwr 

rjalcsare  hlowlnn. .  A'm.rsoii  Hie  thee,  Whalloii.A'iirvlvii 

Crowned  with  the  Telu-  Slec|i  Weil r.rnillinry 

rest Vtrili  Anvil  Chorus. ."  rc/r-i^ir^" 

Flowerets  close  at  'E.yr . .  Aht  Star  of  dcsccndiiii;  Ni^-ht. 

KveninR Sullivin  Emtrmn 

¥l]  e   W}|ippooi^mll. 

Xew  .School  Song  Book  by  \V.  O.  Pehkixs. 

Price  50  cts. 

Mr.  Perkins  w.as  the  comjtiler  of  the  Comdex 
lloiii.v,  which  was  ijuitc  a  success,  having  an 
extensive  sale.  Young  singers  will  tire  of  the 
best  hooks,  and  here  is  a  good  new  one.  1  he 
VVhipiioorwill  has  a  jierfect  right  to  a  place  on 
tlie  title,  since  he  is  a  UMilcl  tn  studeiit.s  of  sing- 
ing. He  ojiens  his  mouth  wide,  bieathes  easily, 
and  produces  wonilerfully  resonant  tones;  :ill 
of  which  are  woithy  of  lionoiable  mention. 


IE 


O 


^: 


A   Collection  of  Musie  for   the    use   of  Choirs, 

Conventions,  .Singing Schools,  etc.   I5y  L. 

O.  f^MKitsox.    Price  per  doz.  $12. 

For  a  single  copy,  .sl.:W. 

This  hook,  when  examined  and  tested,  will 
furnish  it,s  own  recommendation,  and  the  admi- 
rers of  Mr.  Emkusox's  music,  (and  they  are 
nuinbeied  by  thousands),  will  be  jileased  to  re- 
ceive a  work  jilanned  and  eomjiiled  by  his  own 
unaided  etf.irt.  It  contains,  besides  the  usual 
Singing  School  cour.se,  a  fine  collection  of  easy 
glees  or  four  jiart  songs  for  the  pr.ictiee  of  cla.s- 
ses.  a  great  vai  iety  of  new  Metrical  Tunes,  and 
a  large  number  of  new  Anthems,  Motets.  Sen- 
tences and  Chants.  With  the  excejjtion  of  a 
dozen  pages.  Idled  with  the  indispiiisable  "  eon- 
greg.itional  tunes,"  the  whole  work  is  fresh  and 
new  in  character. 

Fl"I5t,I.?IIi:D  BY 

OLIATE.Ti    IDIXSOISr    8z.    CO. 

BOSTON. 


DcwJ  Pu$ic  Ux  ^f|)t. 


VOCAL. 

Centennial  Days.     C.  .'5.  K  to  F.  Pralt.  Zi) 

Centennial  on  the  Brain.    B'a     3.     E  to  F. 

Ti     o  ,,.,,,  French.  30 

Ihe  bongs  my  Mother  loved  to  sini'-      .Sonn- 

andCbo.     F:!.  FtoF.     "';«,,/•/»■«,>."  41) 
■Song  of  the  01.1  Bell.        E.     3.     b  to  E. 

rr  T^  ,  Ilarrl.  30 

Happy  Days  gone  by.     Quartet.     G  to  g. 

I'      r  i,  ,,    .      ,  Smith.  .35 

lar  from  thee.     (Loin  de  toi).     Kb.  4. 

ij         1        ''  *",^?  iiruriie.re.  30 

Bow  down  and  hear  me.     Quartet.     4.     C. 

^  ^°  ^-  Wieiianil    00 

Little  Lealiets,  Little  FIowci-s.     F.  4.  E  to  a. 

Centennial  Song  and  Chorus.     G.  ;!.  d  to  E. 

T>     ■       •     ,,      ,.,.,.,  } 'firkins.  35 

PLOVing  in  the  Twdight.      A.    2.     E  to  F. 

To  the  Winds,  dull  Ciire!    G.  3.     a  to  I).""'''  ^^ 

Tlie  Land  of  (;olden  (ilory.     Son"- and  ('ho  ' 

I).  2.  (1  to  E.  "  l',-i,,'r    -m 


Mar 
By  t 

(iOOt 


40 

"iH 
,'io 
,'J5 
50 

30 


30 


Reminiscences.    (Xackl.inge).   Ah.  3     I'mZ' 

Always  (Jay.     (Immer  Lustig).     Pulka  Bril-' 
lante.        C.     3  s/;,j; 

Nonpareil  Polka.  G.     2.  JirZ,!',:; 

'.more  (.alop.         I  .     :;.  .v.  p  jj  ,^.,^^;,^ 

u.ndo    or  Piano.     In   ('.     4.  Urrihotrn. 

Dance  Music  irom  "Tlie  Porter  of  Havre." 

Xo.  1.  Waltz.     G.     2.        •^•*-^^'"'i/'''-'<'"- 

"  2.  (ialop.     F.     2. 

"  3.  Ptdka.     F.     .3. 

"  4.  Polka  Kedowa.     B';     3 
Gt^den  Grains  „-;„„^.._  ^^_ 

No.  4  heed-Organ  Melodies.     2 

No.  0.  Mill- Wheel  Waltz.     G.   2. 

Doobs. 

THE    SALUTATION.     A  Collection  of  Saered 
Music,  consisting  of  Hymn  'I'lines,  Anthems 
Alotets,  etc.,  designed  for  Public   Wor-    ' 
ship,  together  with  a  complete  System 
ol  Elementary  Instiuction.  (;lfes 
Four-part  Songs  and  dHu-u.ses, ' 
for  Singing  Schools  and 
Musical  (Jonveiitions. 
By  L.  O.  EmkusoX.        Price  per  copy,  .«;!  :W 
Per  Dozen,  .■S]2.u0. 
THE    ENCORE.     A  collection  of  .Secular  and 
StWM-ed     Music    for    Singing    Schools,    Day 
Schools,    Conventions.    Musical   Acade- 
mies, College  Choirs,  etc. 
By  L.  O.  E.M?;nsox.     Price  75  cts;  Per  Doz.  S7..50 

THE     WHIPPOORWILL.        A    collection     of 

School  Songs.      By  W.  O.  Pekkixs. 

Price  50  cts. 

EMERSON'S     CHORUS    BOOK.  By  I    O 

Emeksox.     Price  .$1.25,  or  $12.  per  doz.'     " 


Music  BY  MAIL.-Jfusic  is  Bont  by  mall,  the  expense 
heiii^  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  tlicrw.f 
aooul  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  TersonJ 
at  a  distance  will  Imd  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  ,11  ohtainiog  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
uuuulc  lllcee  rales. 


DWIGIIT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

.A.RE      ZVE-A-TCIiLESS. 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

I>4^rli4>r  TKrofSiiTH*  tfNranil,  ftqunro,  ami 
tTprif^Bis  ]*iaiiOM  aio  tin-  best  inatii-  iii  the  oount.iy. 
Tlicy  lake  the  lead  ol  all  lirst-class  instniuients,  being 
unrivalletl  in  beauty  o£  tone,  and  iierfeciiou  of  mecliau- 
ism  in  evei7  detail. 


I^end  for  Illiixtrutecl  Cutalog:ae. 
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PEICES    KEASONABLE. 


EASir. 


J.  M.  ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER, 

Sheet  Music,  Music  Book,  Music  for  Periodicals, 

Loaficls.  Music  Titles,  Etc. 

N.  E.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  Fifth  Streeta, 
PIIII,A»KLPIIIA. 


"TX 


^m^^ 


898-ly 


BiTSOH  ^  €0. 


SUC'CESSOltS  TO 


LEE 
922 


<sc    -wr  ^A.  L  k:  E  E,  , 

CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 


Aiasiu  tfiaclieii  ..Iium;  s|n-ciaity  is  the  teaching 
of  Singinp;  Classes,  and  who  have  not  charge  of 
choirs,  h.ave  expres.sed  a  preference  for  books 
containing  an  Instinctive  Couise,  with  abund- 
ance of  Exercises,  simple  Songs  in  one,  two, 
three  or  four  parts.  Glees,  etc.,  and  a  little  Sacred 
Music.  Ill  short,  they  wish  and  need  just  what 
is  to  be  used  in  Singing  School,  and  make  no 
direct  preparation  for  singing  in  church. 

For  the  accommodation  of  such  teachers, 
DiTSON  &  Co.  have  successively  issued  Mr. 
Emerson's  "Singinq  School,"  and  the  "So.ng 
MoNAitcu,"  and  now  provide,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, "THE  ENCORE,"  compiled  by  L.  O. 
Emkrson.  It  will  be  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
above  named  books,  and  will  be  widely  used. 
Price  to  be  75  cts.  per  copy. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

Edited  by  J.  Staixer,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Doe.  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  W.  A.  Barrett, 
Mus.  Bach.,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxfojd. 
It  docs  not  need  the  above  array  of  titles  to 
convince  us,  that  this  is  a  w"oik  of  unusu.al  eru- 
dition and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  definitions,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  work  is  that  of  a  collection  of  treatises  on 
impoitaut  musical  subjects.  All  of  them  are 
well  written,  the  style  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  there  are  abundant  musical  and 
picture  illustrai  ions.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
larynx( vocal  chords  iSrc.)  covers  a  dozen  pages, 
and  has  many  cuts  illustrating  different  portions 
&c. 

About  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  hu- 
man ear,  the  article  also  containing  engravings. 
The  human  hand  also,  is  minutely  described 
in  its  relation  to  fingering.  Ancient  instruments 
nicely  pictured,  the  various  parts  of  organs  well 
described,  and  a  gre.at  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  composition  imparted. 

Indeed,  although  a  dictionary,  it  is  a  very 
readable  book,  ami  one  will  naturally  continue 
to  till  n  over  the  leaves  witli  continued  inteiest, 
until  the  contained  ideas  are  pretty  thoroughly 
understood  ai.d  assimilated. 
Price  in  Boards  §4.U0       Price  in  Cloth  §5.00 


PAHS,  1867.    yiENl,  1873. 

l; 


SANTIAGO,  187S. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co, 

Beg  to  announce  that  at  the  recent  World's  Ex- 
liibitio-is  at  Santiago,  Chili,  tlicy  were  again 
awarded  the  first  medal  for  best  Cabinet  or  Par- 
lor Organs. 

EASY    PAYMENTS. 

Organs  sold  for  cash ;  or  for  monthly  or  quar- 
terly payments ;  or  rented  until  rent  pays  for 
the  organ. 

CATALOGUES 

and  Circulars,  with  full  particulars  free.  Address 
MASON  &  HAMIJN  OliGAN  CO.,  154Tremont 
Street,  BOSTON  ;  25  Union  Si|uare.  NEW  YORK ; 
or  80  and  82  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO. 


For  Centennial  uses,  Ditson  &  Co.   provide  a 
great  variety  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 
The  book  especially  adapted  to  the  year  is 

CENTENNIAL  COLLECTION 


>Oll, 


All  the  prominent  National  Sonpcs,  in  nn  elegant  coUec. 
tion,  well  harmonized,  and  with  piano  (or  organ)  accom- 
paniment. Every  American  needs  a  copy  of  euoh  a  book 
as  thiS',  and  the  Soni;s  are  the  bebt  of  allSougs  fur  use  in 
this  Centennial  year. 

Contents  : 


Keller's  American  nymn. 
Hail  Columbia. 
Star  .Spani;led  Banner. 
Our  Flag  is  theie. 
Ked,  White  and  Jilue. 
Yankee  Iioodle. 
To  thee,  O  Country. 
Columbia  the  Gem. 
Wateh  on  the  Rhine. 
Fatheiland.  [German.] 
"Wearinfx  of  the  Green. 
St.  Patrick's  Day. 
Russian  National  Hvmn. 


God  save  the  Queen. 
■Rule  Riittania 
Roast  Beef  of  Old  England. 
Men  of  Harlech.  [Welch]. 
Partant  pour  8yrie. 
Marseilles  Hyrmi. 
Garibaldi  Hymn. 
King  Oscar.  [Swedish] 
Campbell's  are  Comiu'. 
Biuce's  .\ddres8. 
King  Christian.  I  Danish]. 
Spanish  National  Hymn. 
Austrian         •*  '" 


Price  in  Cloth,  75  cts  ;  Boards,  60  cts;  Paper,  40  cts. 

In  Sheet  Music  they  offer: 
T  KC  E 


as  sung  at  the  Opeiing  Ceremonies  in  Philadel- 
phia. Words  by  Whittier.  Music  by  J.  K.  Paiue. 
In  4  parts,  for  Mixed  Voices.  Pi  ice  in  Sheet 
Music  form,  oO  cts.  (In  Octavo  form  for  Chorus- 
es, 10  cts).  No  celebratiou  this  year  will  I  e  com- 
plete without  the  singing  of  this  magnificent 
Hymn. 

Centennial,  IVJachineiy,  Horticultural,  Memo- 
rial, and  Agricultural  IVJarchcs,  each  50  cts; 
Washington's  Q'''  (40  cts)  and  New  (00  cts) 
IVIaichcs,  IVIartha  Washington's  \^aUz  (75  cts) 
and  March,  (50  cts).  Gr-md  March,  by  Down- 
ing, (00  cts).  Centennial  Vyaltzes  by  Fliege  (75 
cts),  and  G'olje's  Medly  of  National  Aii'S  (75 
cts);  all  have  Splvudkl  Illustrated  Titles',  and 
the  best  of  music. 

Mailed,  post-free,  for  above  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


The  X  Piano  Taboret, 

■liUffi 


Patented  Ai'iui-4th,  1S71. 

Manufactured  by  L.  Postawka  k  Co, 

Factory  at  Osborn'a  Planing  Mill,  State  St., 
Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

For  Sale  by  all  First-Class  Pianoforte  and  Furnitaro 
Dealers 

*'  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEIN  WAT  &  SONS,  New  York." 

"  Mr.  PoHtawka's  Adjustable  Taboret  is  a  lor.g  felt  want 
supplied.     We  consider  it  the  best  of  the  kind. 

898-ly  O.  DITSON  &  CO  ,  Boston,  Mass.'' 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

Ohas.  H»  DITSOSs^  &  Co. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  &  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

AND   DEALERS  I.N 

Slmil  Isle,  Iisic  Biols, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No,  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

E  D  W.     S  C  H  U  B  E  R  T  II     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUARE, 

NEW   YOKK.  [795 

LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CniCAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandibe 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
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TianslafC'l  for  this  .Touni.il, 

Rubinstein  as  0p3ra,  Oratorio  and 
,  Symphony  Composer. 

(From  Iho  rrprnnn  i»f  A  W  Amijuos.) 
(Conclutletl  from  PaRC  2n0.) 
One  should  alwavs,  I  tliink.  jurlfjp  nil  nrtist 
by  the  /it's?  he  has  iicrom|ilisheil,  ami  imt  mike 
this  or  that  less  sueeessfiil,  or  unsi'reessfiil 
work  a  matter  of  eomplaint.  If  we  oliserve 
this  rule  rcganling  Riildiistein,  his  fame  as  an 
artist  is  secure. 

It  is  wortliy  of  high  reeognition  that  he. 
brought  up  as  a  virtuoso  pianist,  is  not  eon- 
teuterl  with  tlic  wreaths  that  lly  tou-ard  him  on 
all  sides,  hut  strives  after  flu-  liighesf  u)usieal 
goals.  And  in  this,  instead  of  follouiug  in 
the  footstejis  of  the  great  masters  of  the  past 
througli  paths  made  smooth  l>y  them,  lie  would 
fain  firing  us  something  new,  entirely  new, 
open  new  ways,  discover  new  domains — and 
this  we  wust  reckon  highly  to  his  credit,  wliat- 
ever  his  success. 

So  too  in  Oratorio.  Let  us  look  more  close- 
ly into  his  "  Paraiiise  Lost '"  (tiis  seconcl.  the 
"Tower  of  Bahel  "  being  the  first.)  An  Orato- 
rio by  a  modern  artist  is  an  event,  if  only 
hecause  it  is  an  Oratorio.  Mendelssohn  with 
his  two  oratorios,  of  which  the  .S7.  Pnal  par- 
ticularly made  a  sensation  on  its  appearance, 
had  revived  the  taste  and  mood  for  tliis  kind 
of  composition;  but  the  age  is  not  peculiarly 
inclined  to  this  whole  class.  Ferdinand  Ilil- 
ler's  ■'  Destruction  of  .Tcriisalem,"  an  eminent 
work,  full  of  musical  beauties,  and  truly  daz- 
zling traits  in  parts,  remained,  in  a  most  in- 
comprehensilile  manner,  almost  unconsidered. 
The  following  oratorio  by  Ililler,  "Saul,"'  was 
a  falling  off  from  the  first.  The  oratorios  of 
Lowe  ("  IIuss,"  "  Lazarus,"  the  "  Seven 
Sleepers,"  etc.),  were  naineii  by  everybody 
with  respect,  and  no  one  cared  to  hear  tliem. 
When  it  came  to  great  and  worthy  oratorio 
performances  at  German  musical  festivals,  they 
were  most  fond  of  going  back  to  Handed.  For 
Kiesewetter  after  all  is  right  in  thinking,  tliat 
by  the  side  of  tliese  works  nothing  simihir,  even 
approximately,  can  be  named.  Yet  there  are 
treasures  of  that  period  not  yet  brought  to 
light. 

Rubinstein  found  him.self  moved  to  bespeak 
the  composition  of  an  oratorio  text  (by  whom?) 
founded  upon  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost."  Tliat 
he  thereliy  placed  himself  partly  in  competition 
with  Haydn,  need  not  have  disturbed  him; 
what  Haydu  brings  before  us  in  his  Creation, 
has  a  radically  different  artistic  tendency  from 
that  which  Hubinstein  follows  in  his  Vtrhn-au- 
ParaiUes.  Besides,  he  does  not  call  his  work 
an  "Oratorio  in  three  parts,"  but  a  "Sacred 
Opera  ia  three  acts."  It  is  singular  enough 
that  the  first  German  opera  in  Hamburg,  with 
which  the  theatre  there  was  brilliantly  opened 
in  1078,  treated  of  the  same  subject;  it  was  en- 
titled: "The  Creation,  Fall,  and  Redemption 
of  Man,"  the  text  by  the  Imperial  Poet  Richtcr, 


the  music  by  Theile,  the  Ballet  by  Fenillade. 
So  that  there  was  sometliing,  and  indeed  very 
much  about  it  to  be  seen,  whereas  with  Rubin- 
stein we  must  content  ourselves  with  hearincr. 
Where  we  are  promised  ".Vets,"  we  may  cx- 
|)ert  acting,  action,  if  only  indicated  in  the 
verbal  text.  But  in  Ruliinstein's  oratorio  i>r 
opi'rn  libretto,  tilings  seem  peculiar.  The 
turning  )ioiuf  of  tlu'  wlnde,  the  Fall  through 
sin.  does  not  come  expres^lv  before  us;  it  is 
only  depicted  to  us  in  tones  (!)  thnnigh  tlie 
instrumental  prelude  of  the  third  (lart  or  act; 
but  the  liveliest  imagination,  even  bail  it  in- 
heiit'd  lli'ine's  '■  toneiiirtiire  talent,"  will 
hardly  lie  able  to  mak''  out  tlu'  apple  tree,  the 
serpent,  and  the  "  Rriti.i  xioif  Th  nx  "  from  an  al- 
ternation of  eonnter-figurations  and  of  strange 
fagotto  accents.  The  poet  (if  he  may  be  called 
so)  does  not  even  stand  upon  the  vantage- 
ground,  of  having  "a  polished  language  poetize 
and  think  for  him."  *  *         *         * 

It  is  ]inrely  comical  when  .\dam  enters  upon 
life  with  tlie  words:  "  Whr>  am  I  ?  !  Where 
am  I  ?  !"  (Cogito.  enjn  xtim,  oceurrecl  to  one  of 
the  listeners).         ***** 

*  *  *  It  is  alwavs  a  very  serious  matter 
for  an  Enos,  not  to  say  for  a  drama,  wluui  one 
has  to  do  in  it  scarcely  at  all  with  huma!i  be- 
ings, but  witli  mere  Cherubim  and  Seraphim, 
with  the  devil  and  his  grandmother,  or  (as  in 
Wagner's  lihcingnhl)  with  mere  gods,  giants, 
nixes,  dwarfs.  Milton  lieljis  himself  as  he  can  ; 
he  lets  his  demons  shrink  at  need  to  the  dimin- 
utive size  of  ants,  or  expand  to  gigantic  big- 
ness; he  lets  the  angels  fiirbt  battles  —  even 
with  artillery — ami  more  of  the  same  sort.  All 
this  was  unavailable  for  tlie  librettist,  and  so 
there  remaineil  in  the  end  nothing  luit  forms 
devoid  of  pliysiognomy,  or  names:  "Raphael. 
Michael,  Gabriel,"  a  "  Voice."  Iiehind  wliicli 
modest  incognito  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Lord  God  himself  is  hid<lcn — and  so  on.  To 
Haydn's  C/r^i/wn  this  is  no  olijection.  although 
the  text  of  that  is  far  from  masterly.  With 
Haydn  the  names  Gabriel.  Ariel.  Raphael,  sig- 
nify no  more  than  the  suiierscriptions  Snprano 
solo,  Teimre  solo,  Basao  ni^ht  v;nn\i\  have  signified. 
Whether  the  Soprano  or  the  Tenor  sings  you 
versified  meditations  upon  the  refreshing 
greenness  of  the  grass  or  the  healing  attributes 
of  plants,  is  really  all  one;  but  it  is  quite 
another  matter  where  ^e  are  supposed,  as  in 
the  "Paradise  Lost,"  to  see  in  the  bearers  of 
the  names  the  bearers  of  an  action  also,  the 
persons  of  a  drair.a.  Suffice  it  to  say— Rubin- 
stein found  the  text  satisfactory  for  his  artistic 
ends,  and  he  composed  it.  So  nothing  more 
remains  for  the  rest  of  us  but  to  see  how  he  has 
composed  it. 

Tlie  resemblance  between  the  head  and  face 
of  Ruliinstein  and  tho.se  of  Beethoven  has  often 
been  pointed  out,  and  our  lithographers  do 
their  part  to  draw  our  attention  to  it  as  strong- 
ly as  po.ssilile.  A  mental  resemblance  would 
be,  that  Beethoven  and  Rubinstein  both  began 


as  pianoforte  virtuosos,  and  with  both  the  sig- 
nificant coni)inser  came  S])cedily  to  light  side 
bv  side  with  this  virtuosity.  But  with  Beetho- 
ven the  composer  so  jiresseil  the  pianist  info 
the  back  ground,  that  soon  there  was  hardly 
any  talk  of  the  pianist;  with  Rubinstein  the 
virtuoso  grew  higher  and  higher  ami  over  the 
composer's  heail.  But  few  will  fail  to  recog- 
nize, tlint  ami  nuMnodirn  coni|iosers  Rubinstein 
lielonu's  to  the  group  of  the  eh'Ct.  in  that  he  is 
more  upright,  more  lofty,  and  entirrly  in  ear- 
nest in  the  matter  Certain  Trios,  Sonatas, 
etc..  of  Ruliinstein.  his  "Ocean  Symphony," 
which  we  have  already  praised,  and  many  oth- 
er things,  are  jiieces  which  r<'])resent  their  kind 
in  a  most  highly  respectable  manner,  and  we 
sli.all  always  have  to  name  their  composer  in 
the  first  rank  amongthe  musicians  of  our  time. 
But  it  is  equally  trni^  that  one  seldom  carries 
home  from  one  of  his  larger  compositions  a 
wholly  ))ure  and  unbbirred  im|iression.  That 
good  advice  of  Goethe's,  on  his  writing  table 
ami  his  drawing  board  :  "If  in  the  bad  hour 
thou  wilt  rest,  the  good  hour  will  be  doubly 
blest,"  seems  to  have  been  less  jiiesent  to  the 
mind  of  anybody  in  the  world  than  to  the  mind 
of  Rubinstein.  When  this  (I'tr  de  bronze  has 
once  got  out  the  first  ))age  of  a  composition,  on 
he  writes  until  the  last,  whether  the  imagina- 
tion is  willing  or  not.  Moments  of  the  latter 
sort  bring  passages  against  the  grain,  forced 
and  unedifying:  but  these  at  least  are  never 
flat  and  spiritless;  and  they  would  strike  one 
less  unpleasantly  did  there  not  stand  (dose  be- 
side them  beauties,  sometimes  beauties  of  tlie 
first  rank. 

In  "Paradise  Lost,"  too,  what  is  good  and 
excellent  alternates  with  what  is  indifferent, 
and  even  with  dreary  moments.  As  a  wdiolo, 
the  work  makes  a  painfully  fatiguing  impres- 
sion. Where  lies  the  reason  ?  We  will  at- 
tempt a  general  answer  to  tlie  question.  ^lusic 
has  its  life,  its  efficacy  above  all  through  two 
elements:  tlirough  sound,  definitely  stamped 
motives,  which  speak  to  sense  and  to  imagina- 
tion;  and  through  their  skillful,  clearly  intelli- 
gible, and  artistically  inspired  develojiment 
{Diirchfiihrung).  By  tliis  last  word  is  not  meant 
a  merely  contrapuntal  or  technically  correct 
working  up.  but  one  whereby  the  body  of  the 
composition  builds  itself  np  upon  a  fundamen- 
tal motive,  more  or  less  clearly  present  or  iin- 
plied.  analogous  to  the  organic  development  of 
plants  or  animals,  or  as  the  Gothic  architect 
constructs  his  mighty  cathedral  after  a  simple 
fundamental  formula.  Richness  in  fundamen- 
tal motircs  is  a  gift  of  God,  a  matter  of  genius 
— .scarcely  ever  has  any  one  possessed  it  in  a 
higher  degree  than  Mozart  and  Franz  Schubert. 
If  ire  look  around  in  our  modern  music,  we  find 
that  ue  have  a  tcrrihh  datl  of  mind  and  astonish- 
ingly feto  ideas.*  To  be  sure,  it  is  still  possible 
with  this  to  write  large  works,  whole  operas 
(and  not  altogether  bad  ones),  as  for  example 

*Ttie  Italics  are  oiu's.— En. 
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Mux  Tirucli's  "  Lorelcy."  Behind  the  moihTii 
nicUnaiiio  of  "  ahsohite  nieloily,"  iiiul  llic  ovcr- 
wceniiifr  regard  for  it  expressed  liy  Wnf^ner:uid 
his  sntellites,  tlien;  liirlis  after  all  only  the  old 
chagrin  of  yEsop'H  fox  over  the  sour  grapes, 
which  he  cannot  get,  because  they  hang  too 
high  for  him.  Where  shall  a  real  fund  of  fiesh, 
new  7H«(/»ws,  then,  be  found! 

The  striving  for  immediate  success,  and 
shrinking  from  dry  labor  on  the  wooden  school- 
bench,  has  nearly  made  an  end  to  the  other 
element  of  music,  good  development..  But 
how  much  both  are  worth,  our  young  geniuses 
may  learn  from  many  an  old  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  like  Franz  Lachner.  The  "Geisf 
of  to-day  is  like  the  rich  uncle  in  the  play,  who 
has  to  pay  all  his  nephew's  debts  in  a  round 
sum.  We  are  in  a  certain  sense  again  approach- 
ing the  first  beginnings  of  (our)  music  about 
the  year  IGOO.  From  high  esthetic  grounds 
the  Florentines  at  that  time  threw  overboard 
the  whole  rubbisli  of  melody  and  counterpoint; 
and  into  the  place  of  it  stepped  a  kind  of  dec- 
lamation most  exactly  conformed  to  the  natu- 
ral accent  of  each  word  and  syllable. 

For  us  the  effect  of  this  stile  recltativo  or  rap- 
presentntivo  (as  they  called  it)  is  that  of  a  leaden 
tediousness.  Out  of  this  hollow,  pathetic  dec- 
Uimation  the  genial  Monteverde  and  his  pupil 
Cavalli  created  our  Recitative  and  its  formulas 
for  exclamation,  question,  answer  and  conclu- 
sion. For  nearly  two  centuries  we  have  lived 
on  it,  and  could  live  on  it  more  tlian  two  cent- 
uries more  ;  that  too  has  l)ecome  rococo  ;  either 
the  recitative  is  entirely  banished;  or  it  re- 
solves itself  into  the  "infinite  (indefinrte?) 
melody  "  of  Wagner;  or  we  come  to  hear  reci- 
tatives, as  in  Rubinstein's  "Paradise,"  which  so 
weigh  us  down  with  heaviness  that  they  might 
stand  beside  the  recitatives  of  Anno  IGOO,  and 
intheir  way  are  something  remarkable,  although 
by  no  means  edifying. 

In  sacred  music  we  have  l)een  accustomed  to 
see  an  artistically  well-motived  use  made  of 
certain  solemn  forms  of  counterpoint.  Do  we 
not  breathe  more  freely  when,  with  Rubinstein, 
the  concluding  chorus  of  the  second  part  sud- 
denly sets  out  in  the  fugue  style?  But  alas! 
we  are  soon  sobered ;  for  the  clear,  organic 
working  up,  which  the  old  masters  knew  how 
to  give  to  such  movements,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion with  a  modern.  In  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  Rubinstein's  "Paradise"  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  half  a  dozen  motives  of 
really  pronounced  physiognomy ;  and  in  the 
place  of  an  organic,  sound  development  weliave 
declamations,  interesting,  surprising  succes- 
sions of  harmony,  harp  effects,  trombone  effects. 
Where  we  ex|)ect,  nay  demand,  accents  of 
passion,  of  feeling,  of  pain,  of  joy,  etc.,  there 
is  ever  the  same  dreary,  declamatory  tone.  If 
by  any  miracle  tlie  poet  offers  the  composer 
such  a  moment, — for  example,  the  last  Duo 
between  Adam  and  Eve — the  composer  lets  it 
pass  unused.  Now  he  surprises  you  by  some- 
thing strikingly  beautiful,  and  instantly  you 
are  travelling  again  through  a  melancholy 
waste,  where  no  flower  blooms,  and  no  palm 
rustics.  Who  would  not,  upon  hearing  the 
first  chorus  of  tlie  heavenly  ones,  which  sounds 
so  extremely  solemn,  so  mild  and  full  of  splen- 
dor, expect  a  musical  work  of  the  very  first 
rank  ?     Or  what  would  he  conclude  about  the 


work,  who  sliould  chance  to  hear  the  noble, 
fresh  and  graceful  chorus:  "  How  all  is  full  of 
buds  ?  " — How  surprising  is  the  genial  deseri])- 
tion  of  Chaos  (so  wholly  difi'erent  from  Hay- 
dn's); how  surprising,  too,  the  illustration  of 
"  Let  there  be  light!  "  through  the  illuminat- 
ing, unexpected  six-four  cimrd!  We  have  be- 
come so  very  much  accustomed  to  this  famous 
moment  with  Haydn,  that  we  are  really  aston- 
ished to  see  that  the  thing  can  be  conceived 
otherwise. 

In  the  second  part  (up  to  the  moment  of  the 
creation  of  animals,  where  the  composer's 
wings  suddenly  become  lame)  one  lieauty  offers 
its  hand  to  another;  but  from  this  praise  we 
must  except  the  infelicitous  painting  of  the 
shrill  locomotive  whistle,  which  is  intended  to 
realize  to  us  the  height  of  the  firmament.  Sa- 
tan with  his  blustering  arias  is  not  significant- 
ly painted  ;  for  the  conflict  of  demons  a  mortal 
hardly  would  be  hardly  adequate — unless  he 
were  some  Handel  or  Beethoven,  whose  storm 
passage  in  the  first  movement  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony  hits  what  would  be  about  the  right 
tone  here.  God  should  not  sing  at  all,  and 
certainly  not  in  the  Tenor.  The  way  in  which 
Mendelssohn  has  steered  clear  of  this  rock  in 
"St.  Paul,"  and  which  is  perhaps  the  most  in- 
genious feature  in  the  whole  work,  was  not 
applicable  here ;  we  hear  more  than  too  many 
choruses  without  that.  But  when  the  "Ancient 
of  Days,"  whom  the  painters  impersonate  as  a 
majestic  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  suddenly 
begins  to  compete  with  Arnold  von  Melchthal 
and  Raoul,  we  feel  some  slightly  atheistic 
symptoms.  In  Oratorio  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  final  end  and  purpose  of  the  work! 


The  Nibelungen  Trilogy  at  BayreutL— 
Fuller  Reports. 

FIRST    DAY. 
(Fiom  a  Letter  of  the  Tribune's  Correspondent.) 

The  RnixE  Daughters. — Wagner  believed  that 
the  best  possible  subject  for  a  musicnl  drama  is  the 
pnpidar  le<rend  or  myth,  because  it  leaves  the  poet 
and  composer  the  greatest  freedom  in  treatment, 
adapts  itself  naturally  to  dramatic  purposes,  and 
a]>peal8  at  once  to  the  emotional  as  distinrjuished 
from  the  intellectual  nature  of  the  sjiectator.  Out 
of  the  old  story  of  the  nibeliine;s,  the  race  which 
dwelt  in  the  bowels  of  the  cnrtli  and  \vroui;lit  in 
metals,  he  has  constructed  the  text  f>f  iiis  crj-eat  tril- 
ogy. It  is  the  story  of  a  ma^jical  ring  made  bv  the 
nihelungs  from  the  stolen  treasure  of  the  Rhine. 
Like  the  lust  of  gold,  it  brings  a  curse  upon  all  who 
hold  it.  The  gods  obtain  it  from  the  nibehings  by 
force  and  fraud,  and  the  overthrow  of  their  race  is 
the  consequence.  They  cannot  undo  the  wrong 
themselves  have  done,  hut  they  raise  up  a  mortal 
hero  who  of  his  own  free  will  shall  accomplish  the 
reparalion;  and  Siegfried  aceordingl v.  though  he 
himself  falls  a  victim  to  the  curse,  is  the  means  of 
restoring  the  ring  to  the  Rhine-daughters,  its  origi- 
nal posse- sors.  Then  the  power  of  the  gods  passes 
away,  and  gives  place  to  human  free  wdl  and  intel- 
ligence. The  story  is  told  in  a  prologue  and  three 
parts,  each  occupying  nn  entire  evening.  It  is  the 
prologue,  "  Rheingohl,"  which  I  shall  now  try  to 
describe.  The  instrumental  introduction  depicted 
the  restless  movement  of  the  deep  river.  It  began 
away  down  in  the  lowest  register  of  the  contra  bass- 
tiiba,  and  flowed  on,  on,  on,  with  the  same  simple 
chord  of  E  flat,  now  rising,  now  falling,  with  in- 
creasing bennty  and  variety,  till  it  changed  rather 
nliru|itly  into  the  graceful  melody  of  the  Rhine- 
daughters,  and  the  curtain,  drawn  back  to  the  sides, 
disclosed  one  of  the  most  surprising  scenes  ever  set 
forth  in  a  tlieatre.  We  looked  into  the  obscure 
depths  of  the  Rhine.  Tlie  stage  to  its  whole  height 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  watrr.  At  the  bottom  n-ere 
rugged  rocks  and  dark  caverns.  Toward  the  top 
the  waters  were  a  little  clearer,  and  a  faint  quiver- 
ing light  struggled  throuy;U  them  from  above.   Seeu 


across  the  dark  theatre  with  the  wavy  music  com- 
ing up  out  of  an  invisil)le  chasm  lu-twecn  us  and  the 
river,  like  a  wall  of  sejuiration  between  reality  and 
illusion,  this  far-away  pictui'e  was  like  a  vision.  At 
first,  in  the  dim  and  watery  light,  it  was  irrq)Ossible 
to  distinguish  one  shape  from  another.  Little  by 
little  we  became  aware  of  graceful  forms  in  flowing 
blue  robes  rising  and  sinking  in  the  upjK'r  waters, 
gliding  among  the  rocks  with  waving  white  arms, 
and  calling  to  one  another  in  a  gentle  and  joyous 
nieloilv.  Tfiese  were  the  three  Rhin<*-daughters, 
guardians  of  tlie  Rhine  (Johl.  Nothing  could  be 
more  charming  than  their  frolic  trio,  embellished  as 
it  WHS  by  such  wealth  of  instrumental  illustration, 
such  remarkable  stage  mechanism  and  poetical  scen- 
ery. Here  we  saw  at  the  very  start  the  worhl-wide 
difl[erence  between  tlie  orchestra  of  Wa'^ni^r  with  its 
frei'dcjm  and  eloquence  of  dramatic  exaression,  and 
the  "  accompaniment  "  which  sustains  the  voices  in 
the  old  school  of  opera.  Here  indeed  it  may  almost 
be  said  that  individual  performers  in  the  band  be- 
came as  truly  dmriKitia  peraorKe  as  the  actors  on  the 
stage.  Soon  the  fluent  character  of  this  beautiful 
water  music  was  disturbed  by  the  introduction  of 
A  new  theme,  and  in  the  increasing  light  we  dis- 
cerned the  figure  of  Alberich,  the  nibelung,  groping 
among  the  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  He  pur- 
sued the  Rhine  daughters  with  amorous  eagerness, 
and  they  swam  above  him,  sinking  sometimes 
almost  to  his  grasp,  but  always  eluding  it,  and 
jeering  at  him  with  mock  tenderness  and  merry 
'laughter.  The  Alberich  of  Carl  Hill,  and  the  Rhine 
daughters  personated  by  Lilli  and  Marie  Lehmann 
and  Minna  Larnmert.  were  all  admirable  both  in 
voice  and  action.  To  the  distant  spectator  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  motions  of  swimming  and 
floating  were  so  aptly  counterfeited  was  entirely 
incomprehensible,  and  the  illusion  was  perfect.  I 
believe  the  women  rested  on  saddles  supported  by 
iron  rods  wdiich  their  long  drapery  concealed.  The 
motion  was  given  from  below.  In  the  midst  of  the 
sport  a  bright  light  began  to  shine  at  the  summit  of 
the  rocks,  and  suddenly,  after  a  charming  orchestral 
interlude,  the  glow  of  the  gold  broke  forth  from  the 
point  of  a  steep  cliff,  the  horns  giving  out  at  the 
same  moment  a  motive  of  great  brilliancy  and  pow- 
er. The  music  rapidly  became  more  and  more  ani- 
mated as  the  Rhine  daughters  greeted  the  apparition 
with  joyous  exclamations.  They  told  Alberich  of 
the  wonderful  power  of  this  gold,  which  no  one  could 
obtain  without  renouncing  forever  the  joys  of  love, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue  two  other  motives, 
both  to  become  important  in  the  development  of  the 
drama,  were  successively  introduced.  The  nibel- 
ung pronounced  a  curse  upon  love,  and  with  violent 
effort  reached  the  summit  and  seized  the  gold.  The 
light  was  quenched.  We  could  just  see  Alberich 
throw  himself  headlong  from  the  rock  into  th*^  deep, 
while  the  Rhine  daughters  with  a  cry  of  dismay — 
a  modification  of  their  first  cheerful  melody,  changed 
into  the  minor  key — sank  from  sight,  and  darkness 
settled  over  the  scene.  Here,  during  the  rehear- 
sals, the  waters  disappeared,  abuost  imperceptibly, 
as  if  swallowed  up  in  thick  clouds,  but  to-night  a 
blunder  of  the  machinists  marred  the  effect.  The 
orchestra  continued  the  work  of  dramatic  illustra- 
tion in  a  long  and  beautiful  passage,  changing  grad- 
ually to  more  heroic  strains,  and  as  the  music 
changed  so  the  clouds  too  grew  thin,  vanished,  and 
left  open  before  us  a  beautiful  morning  landscape. 

AVoTAS  A>T>  Alberich. — The  foreground  was  a 
flowery  field,  supposed  to  represent  a  high  table- 
land. A  barrier  of  rock,  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine,  bounded  it  in  the  rear,  and  in  the  dis- 
tant background  tlie  gates  and  towers  of  Walhalla 
loomed  indistinctly  through  the  clouds.  Wotan.  the 
chief  deity  of  the  Norse  mythology,  slept  on  a 
grassy  bank  with  his  spouse  Fricka  by  his  side. 
The  splendor  of  the  morning  came  forth  as  the  or- 
chestra ])layed  the  magnificent  passage  wdiich  sym- 
bolizes tlie  stately  castle  of  the  gods,  and  recurs  in 
the  course  of  the  trilogy  as  one  of  the  principal 
leading  motives.  Fricka  awoke  Wotan  from  his 
dreams  to  look  at  this  stronghold  which  the  giants 
had  built  for  him  while  he  slept.  In  a  superb  dia- 
logue she  reminded  him  that  the  builders  would 
soon  come  to  claim  their  promised  reward,  which 
was  nothing  less  than  the  possession  of  Freia.  tlie 
goddess  of  youth  ;  and  here  we  heard  one  of  the 
most  imposing  as  well  as  inqiortant  of  all  the  lead- 
ing motives  in  the  work,  the  ]>onilerous  descending 
scale  in  the  bass  indicating  the  law  wdiich  binds  the 
gods  b}'  their  plighted  word.  The  proud  dignity  of 
the  "  All-Father."  beautifully  expressed  in  the  rich 
bass  of  Franz  Betz,  contrasted  finely  with  the  agi- 
tation of  his  spouse  and  the  alarm  of  Freia.  who  en- 
tered  hastily  a  few  moments  later,  and   prayed  for 
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lipip  .Tjiinst  liiM'  [lllr^^"^s.  Follovviri::;  <'liis«  iifion 
tier  (Iciioions  rnoltnlv  wt'  hoard  in  t.ln*  ori^ln'«ti'a  the 
ini';nnn'il  tramp  of  l.hi>  ^iant^;,  Fafner  ami  Fa^olt. 
and  their  un:;ainlv  fi'^uros  wuro  8<'i:'ii  olirn^in<:r  "P 
from  tin*  valh'v  and  cris^in^  over  tlie  rop!:^.  The 
rest  of  this  brilliant  seene  almost  bafll'S  description, 
and  certainly  to  convey  by  letter  any  idea  of  the 
ricliness,  torce  and  vividness  of  the  music  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  The  i^iants  insisted  upon  the 
terms  r)f  the  Ijar^ain.  The  I'ries  of  Fiieka  and  Freia, 
tlie  tlireats  of  tlie  brother  nods  Donner  and  Froh, 
the  an'^jer  of  Wotan,  could  not  move  them.  Not 
daring;;  to  break  his  word,  Wotan  asked  advice  of 
Loge,  the  £;od  of  fire,  and  as  this  subtle  character 
was  introduced  we  heard  the  strains  of  the  tire 
innsie  so  familiar  to  American  audienei^s  in  connec- 
tion with  the  linsle  of  the  "  Walkiire."  Lo^e,  in  a 
lueloily  of  the  most  picturesque  beauty,  which 
called  out  an  untimtdy  but  irresistible  ap])lause,  de- 
clared that  there  was  nothiuir  the  gods  could  oflfer 
the  giants  in  exchange  for  Freia,  e.vcept  t,he  ring 
forged  by  Albericli  from  the  stolen  treasure  of  the 
Rhine,  thus  foriuulating,  so  to  spealc.  one  of  the 
chief  ideas  of  the  tragedy,  wliich  is  the  eonfliet  bi!- 
tween  love  and  the  lust  of  gold  ;  and  after  a  ma'.;nifi- 
cent  passage,  in  which  the  "  ring  melody  "  asserted 
a  marked  prominenee,  and  each  of  the  divinities  in 
turn  asked  characteristic  questions  respecting  the 
power  of  the  gold,  the  giants  agreed  to  wait  until 
evening  for  a  tiual  answer,  taking  Freia  meanwhile 
as  security.  Dragging  after  them  the  distressed 
goddess,  Fafner  and  Fasolt,  great  hulking  fellows, 
roughly  clad  and  walking  with  big  staves,  climbed 
down  the  rocky  descent  anil  left  tht^  gods  in  melan- 
choly thought.  At  once  a  gray  mist  settled  upon 
the  heights.  The  light  faded.  F.verything  began 
to  wear  an  appearance  of  hoary  age,  for  the  gods 
had  not  tasted  that  day  Freia's  life-renewingapples. 
When  they  lamented  tlieir  fading  pi>wer  Loge 
mocked  at  tluun,  and  at  last  Wotan  agreed  to  accom- 
pany the  fire  god  to  the  abode  of  the  dwarfs  and 
take  jiossession  of  the  ring.  This  was  the  criute 
from  which  Howed  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  divine 
race  and  the  tragedy  of  the  drama.  As  Loge,  fol- 
lowed by  Wotan,  disappeared  in  a  chasm  of  the 
rocks,  a  thick  vapor  issued  from  tlie  opi'uing  and 
gradually  overspreail  the  whole  scene.  The  vapor 
changed  to  dense  clouils.  The  music  of  the  orches- 
tra became  more  animated;  the  firc-iuotive  re- 
curred; a  deep  red  glow  began  to  suffuse  the 
clouds,  and  as  they  slowly  dissolved  we  beard  the 
hammering  of  anvils,  and  tlum  there  lay  before  us 
the  subterranean  caverns  of  the  nibelungs,  with  a 
long  vista  of  rock,  at  the  e.xtremity  of  which  shone 
the  gleam  of  forges.  We  saw  AUiiu-ieh  beating  bis 
brother  Mime,  whom  he  had  compelled  to  forge  for 
him  the  tarn-helmet,  gifted  with  thi'  power  (jf  mak- 
ing the  wearer  invisible.  He  trie.l  tlie  helmet,  aiid 
to  the  great  terror  of  Mime  vanished  in  a  eloud, 
and  then,  durins:  an  orchestral  interlude  based  upon 
the  anvil  melody,  Wotan  and  Loge  entered,  coming 
down  from  above  by  an  opening  into  the  free  air. 
Their  scene  with  Mime  was  wonderful  for  its  strong 
detinilions  of  character,  and  the  Mime  of  Carl 
Seblo.sser  was  enlivened  by  an  amusing  grotes(|ue- 
ness,  particularly  noticeable  when  in  a  rude  rhytliiu- 
ie  melody. 

'*  Sorglose  Si'hmieile, 

Schulen  wir  soust," 

with  tlie  anvil  melody  again  in  the  accompaniment, 
he  told  Wotan  and  Loge  of  his  once  happy  life  and 
his  sufferings  under  .Mberieli's  blows.  Hut  if  [  un- 
dertook to  describe  all  the  incidents  of  this  visit  of 
the  gods  to  Nibellieim  I  should  soon  exhaust  your 
space  if  not  your  ]>atience.  Alberieh  was  induced 
by  the  cunning  Loge  to  exhibit  the  properties  of 
the  tarn  helmet,  lie  disappeared,  and  in  his  |ilaee 
there  was  a  hideous  crawling  creature,  Ife  disap- 
peared again,  and  took  the  form  of  a  toad.  These 
two  contrivances.  I  may  remark,  were  the  only 
common-iilaoe  theatrical  devices  of  the  evening. 
Wotan  set  his  foot  upon  the  toad  ;  Loge  grasped  it 
by  the  head,  tlie  helmet  came  away  in  his  hands, 
and  Alberieh  lay  helpless  on  the  giv.urid.  The  ixods 
bound  him.  and  hurried  him  to  the  heights  above. 
Cloud  and  mist  covered  the  stage  once  more,  as  the 
orcliestra,  in  an  interlude  so  vivid  that  it  might  be 
called  a  musical  ]>anorama.  led  us  back  to  the  as- 
semblage of  the  divinities.  We  passed  again 
through  the  noise  of  the  smithy,  and  we  heard  the 
heavy  tread  of  eliinlting  feet  wliieli  liad  usliered  in 
the  giants  in  the  second  scene.  At  last  we  were 
shown  the  table  land,  still  covered  as  before  with  a 
dull  haze,  and  Wotan  and  Loge  appeared  willi 
their  prisoner.  For  his  ransom  Alberieh  caused 
the  dwarfs  to  bring  all  the  treasures  of  Xibelheim, 
and  to  these  the  gods  forced  him  to  add  the   helmet 


and  the  ring.  Thus  stripped  of  all  his  power  he 
was  sent  back  to  the  lower  world,  but  before  be 
departed  he  Laid  upon  the  ring  the  terrible  curse  : 

"  Wie  (lurch  Fluch  er  mir  qerietli, 
Verflueht  sei  dieser  Ring," 

which,  as  an  orchestral  motive  is  to  play  so  im]>or- 
tant  a  part  in  the  music  of  the  whole  drama.  As 
the  giants  ai>proached  with  Freia.  the  mists  broke 
away;  the  light  of  youth  appeared  acrain  on  the 
faces  of  the  gods  ;  only  the  towers  of  Walhalla  in 
the  background  rem.ained  still  veiled  in  clouds.  But 
Wotan's  purpose,  while  giving'  the  giants  the  rest  of 
the  treasure,  was  to  save  the  ring  for  himsidf.  and 
hence  when  the  ])avment  cami'  to  be  made  he  kiqit 
it  on  his  linger.  Fasolt  and  Fafner  were  to  have  as 
much  gold  and  silver  as.  heaped  up  between  their 
staves,  would  cover  Freia  from  sight.  The  whole  of 
Alberich's  ransom  except  the  ring  was  ]daced  ujion 
the  pile;  even  the  tarn-helmet  was  surrendered; 
still  there  was  a  crevice  which  the  ring  woubi  pist 
fill.  Wotan  refused  to  give  it  up.  The  u'lauts  in  a 
rage  were  about  to  drag  Freia  awav;  the  scene 
grew  dark  a^ain  ;  when  from  a  cleft  in  the  rocks  on 
the  right  a  bluish  light  appeared,  and  the  figure  of 
Rrda,  the  universal  and  eternal  mother,  rose  from 
the  earth.  She  warned  Wotau  in  solemn  and  mys 
terious  strains  of  the  misfortunes  impending  over 
Walhalla.  and  counselled  him  to  avoid  the  fatal 
gold.  The  god  stood  for  a  moment  in  deep  thought, 
and  as  he  leaned  upon  his  spear  we  heard  the  ma- 
jestic motive  which  indicates  the  binding  force  of 
Wotan's  word.  The  ring  was  given  up.  .loyous 
strains  acconijiauied  the  liber.ition  of  Freia  and  the 
dispersal  of  the  clouds.  Rut  Alberich's  curse  was 
not  long  in  working  its  effect.  The  ijiants  quarreled 
for  the  ])ossc~sion  of  the  ring  and  Fafner  killed  Fa- 
solt,, put  all  the  treasure  into  a  sack,  ami  took  him- 
self off. 

Then  came  a  finale  which  in  picturesque  effect 
and  mu^ical  beaiitv  surjiassed  all  the  great  scenes 
which  had  gone  before  it.  The  ijods  were  at  last  to 
take  iiossession  of  their  castle,  l^onner  stood  uprin 
the  summit  of  a  high  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage.  Swiui^ing  his  hammer,  he  collected  the 
mists  which  still  bung  about  the  background,  and  a 
black  thunder  eloud  envidoped  him.  <)ut  of  the 
darkness  we  heard  Ills  voice  and  the  ominous  roll  of 
the  heavenly  artillery,  till  with  a  bliwof  his  sledge 
he  ili5(tersed  the  clouds  in  a  daz/.ling  Hash  of  light- 
ning, and  a  rainbow  stretched  from  the  rock  where, 
on  he  stood  to  the  stronghol  \  in  the  sky.  \  deli- 
cious melody  succeeded  the  stormy  passage  in  the 
orchestra,  and  the  goils.  cratbering  arouiid  the  rock, 
prepared  to  cross  to  Walhalla  by  the  rainbow  bridge. 
The  monologue  of  Wotan  ; 

".itieu'llicli  strahlt 

Der  Sonne  Auj;e," 

before  he  led  the  way  to  the  new  abode,  is  one  of  the 
most  elevated  of  all  Wa'.;ner's  conceptions,  and  as  it 
was  delivered  by  Kctz.  with  such  richness  of  illus- 
tration and  startling  barmouie  devices  in  the  or- 
chestra, we  felt  tliat  we  had  reached  the  climax  of 
a  great  jioem.  The  celestial  jirocession  aseendi'd 
and  moved  slowly  on.  Suddenly  we  heard  from 
the  depths  of  the  valley  below  the  chorus  of  the 
Rhine  daughters  b.'wailing  the  lost  ring,  and  wit.b 
this  faseinatinij  music  resounding  in  our  ears,  with 
the  lull  splendor  of  the  sun  revealiu'.;  for  the  first 
time  the  maijiiifiecnce  of  Walhalla,  and  the  reful- 
gent group  of  the  '^n(]i  a-lvaucint^  t.owai  il  its  shining 
gates,  the  curtain  fell,  and  the  first  evening  was  at 
an  end.  ,].  R.  G.  II. 


SEcoxD    n\r. 
(From  the  Saine.^ 

liAYltEITU.  Aug.    IL 

The  W.vLKi'RE. — -.Vn  interval  ol  many  years  is 
supposed  to  take  place  between  the  prologue  which 
we  saw  last  nii^ht  and  the  action  of  the  drama  prop- 
er which  began  with  "The  Walkiire"  this  after- 
no. m.  Wotan.  in  the  meantime,  to  create  a  race  of 
heroes  (volsuns^sl,  capabb'bv  the  exercise  of  human 
free  will  of  rejiairing  thi;'.  wrong  doni*  in  the  theft  of 
the  gold,  had  begot  Sie^iiiund  and  bis  twin  sister 
Sie^linde  of  a  mortal  mother.  Sieiriinde.  carried  off 
ill  infancy  by  enemies,  had  been  married  against 
her  will  to  ilunding.  Wotan  and  Siegmund.  clad 
in  the  skins  of  wolves,  had  become  the  terror  of  the 
forests.  When  ttie  jday  begins,  Sieirmnud.  dis- 
armed and  separated  from  his  lather,  is  living  from 
his  foes.  A  great  deal  of  the  mu-ic  of  this  division 
of  the  trilogy  lias  been  heani  in  Xew  Vork.  so  tliat 
the  whole  seems  mfire  or  less  familiar  to  us.  and 
motives  are  constantly  recurring  which  we  have 
learned  to  understand  and  love.     The  orchestral  in- 


troduction was  jdayed  by  Theodore  Thomas  last 
Summer  as  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the  Lovc-siiii<;.  (tf 
course  heard  in  that  way  it  was  impossible  to  irrasp 
its  true  character,  and  indeed  it  must  be  said  of  all 
concert  arrangements  from  this  great  work  that 
though  we  are  grateful  for  them,  in  defect  of  any- 
thing better,  they  give  but  the  shadow  of  an  idea 
of  what  the  music  really  is.  This  introduction  [lor- 
trays  a  storm  in  the  forest. — portrays  it  not  only 
with  immense  power,  but  with  an  originality  whiidi, 
considering  the  abunrlance  of  good  storm-music  al- 
ready in  existence,  is  certainly  surprising.  We 
heard  the  voice  of  the  thunder,  the  angry  sweep  of 
the  wind,  and  tlie  driving  of  the  rain  against  the 
branches,  and  as  the  ujiroar  began  to  die  awav  the 
curtain  rose.  The  scene  was  the  interior  of  llund- 
inii's  abode,  a  hut  built  around  the  trunk  of  a  liu'.re 
ash  tree  which  loomed  up  through  the  miiMIe  of  the 
ajiartment.  A  fire  burned  upon  a  great  stone 
lieartb  at  one  side.  There  were  couches  of  skins 
and  trophies  of  the  chase,  and  other  tokens  of  a 
rude  warlike  life  picturesquely  disposed  in  various 
parts  of  the  caliin.  Siei^mund  (Xiemann)  w  >un  le-l 
and  breathless  staijgered  in  at  the  door,  and  sank 
exhausted  by  the  fire.  To  him  fi'om  an  inner  cham- 
ber entered  Sieglinde  (Sehef/.ky).  She  revived  him 
ami  «rave  him  drink.  Brother  and  sister  did  not  at. 
that  time  know  each  other,  and  at  any  rate  in  the 
days  of  the  volsiings.  people  are  supposed  not  to 
have  been  very  ]>articular  about  the  niceties  of  rc- 
lationsliij) ;  nevertheless  it  was  something  of  a 
shock  to  find  theui  within  a  few  minutes  madly  in 
love  with  each  other,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  en- 
joyment of  the  music  that  followed  was  marred  by 
the  impossibility  of  svm|iatbizing  with  the  charac- 
ters. Yet  what  cinild  be  more  beaulifil  than  this 
long  love  duet'?  It  began  with  a  ;;raeeful  undulai- 
in;;  motive,  a  litlle  fragmentof  niidoily  in  two  jiarts 
which  returned  ag.ain  and  a:^aiu  in  the  course  of  the 
drama.  It  g.athered  fon'e  and  ]ias-ion,  and  when 
Siegmund  before  putting  the  drinking'. horn  to  his 
li|is  caused  Sieglinde  to  touch  it  witli  hers,  the  two 
part  motive  changed  to  a  delicious  slow  melody  in 
the  orchestra,  which  reminded  me,  not  in  its  idea, 
but  only  in  its  general  form,  of  some  of  the  tender- 
est.  portions  of  *'  Lohengrin."  Thesw-et  intercourse 
of  the  lovers  was  interrupted  by  a  stronirly  marked 
jihrase  in  the  orchestra  which  indicated  (as  Wagner 
tells  us)  that  Ilunding  had  come  home  and  was  put- 
ting his  horse  in  the  stable.  .Sure  enough,  Ilunding 
(XieriuLr)  straightway  appeari'il.  lo  iking  very  ugly 
and  suspicions,  lie  asked  of  the  strangcu-  the  story 
of  his  adventures,  and  Siegmund  told  it.  in  a  eom- 
p.-iratividy  sinqiie  and  rhythmical  song  written  in 
a  style  which  Wagner  uses  sp;irini;ly,  but  always 
with  great  effect.  There  is  a  sample  of  it  in  the 
music  of  Mime  in  "  The  Rheiugold."  and  we  shall 
see  two  fine  specimens  to-morrow  in  "  Siegfried." 
With  the  aid  of  this  style  Wagner  always  succeeds 
in  giving  dramatic  life  to  a  mn-e  narrative— i  task 
in  wliieli  the  ordinary  musician  is  almost  sure  to 
fiil.  When  Sie<rinuiid  spoke  of  his  fither  in  the 
course  of  this  story  we  heard  in  the  orchestra  the 
m.aji'stie  music  with  full,  soft  harmonie-'.  which  ac- 
companied the  appearance  of  Wotau  and  the  towers 
of  Walballain  the  second  scene  of "  The  R!i'*ingold."' 
and  so  \V'>  knew  the  secret  of  Siei^rnuud's  parentage. 
Ilundini;.  however,  reeoi^nized  him  only  as  an  ene- 
my of  bis  (dan.  ami  he  vowed  reven'.:e.  Siegm'Hi<l 
should  have  sbidler  for  the  ni'.;ht.  but  in  the  morn- 
ing they  must  fight.  As  Sicjuun  1.  left  al  me  by 
the  dim  lii;ht  of  tlie  fire.  bitniTitcl  his  desperate  con- 
dition, witliout  shiebl  or  sword,  au'i  in  tin*  house  (if 
his  foe,  Sieglindi!  returniHl,  havinir  ixiven  her  hns- 
hatid  a  sleeping  poti'in.  She  tiild  h'T  guest  of  a 
stranger  who  had  once  cime  to  their  hut.  and  driv- 
en into  the  trunk  of  the  asli  tree  u]i  to  the  hilt,  a 
sword  which  no  man  was  able  to  pull  outagain.and 
as  she  spoke  we  heanl  a^ain  tie*  W-itan  music  just 
refei'red  to.  as  widl  as  some  of  the  music  accoinpany- 
ing  the  entr.inee  into  Walhalla  in  the  last  scene  of 
"  'fhe  Rheingold."  au'l  we  k'lew  thereby  wdio  t.lie 
stranger  was.  The  bive  music  now  recurred  with 
reiloubled  beauty,  and  rose  to  uncontrollable  ra]i- 
ture.  Suddenly  wide  doors  at  tlie  bick  of  the  hut 
flew  open.  How  shall  1  describe  the  surprising 
scene"?  Into  the  dark  chamber  poured  the  full 
glory  of  a  ravishing  Spring  ni^bt.  The  wools  be- 
\ond  were  fiooded  with  thi';;oMi.*n  rays  of  the  moon. 
.\nd  then  began,  very  softly,  Siegmund's  famous 
love  song  : 

"  ^yillte^sti\rme  wiclien  deni  "Wnnnemond, 
In  luilLleni  Liclitc  leucbtet  der  Leiiz," 

which  we  thought  we  knew  at  home,  bur  found  this 
afternoon  a  perfectly  fresh  thing.  Witliout  the  set- 
ting the  gem  loses  nearly  all  its  brilliancy.      With- 
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out  tlio  rmisio  ami  nclion  tliat  linvc  led  up  to  it, 
willioiit  tlK-  prcsfdfMi  of  till'  \v(»!ti:in  to  whoui  it.  is 
juliircs-^cd.  llic  supi-rl)  poetic  picliire  set  .'il-niit  it, 
ami  tlic  assoriiilions  wliicli  cnaldc  us  to  idciilify  ""' 
viiryinij  inotivcs  in  the  orclicstra  with  srcnos  tluit. 
luivc  i^onc  bcfovp.  llu"  sonf^  is  ilio  in^ro  pale  an<l 
bloodless  spectre  of  itself,  besides,  it  th  a  diie(,  not 
a  salo.  The  moncdoi^ne  of  Siefrinund  was  answered 
in  etpudlv  l<'nder  aerents  by  liis  eompnnion,  and  in 
alteinatir)ri  lliey  erirried  un  the  amorous  imi-^ie  to  a 
eliiiuix  not  atlaiiiabh'  irioiif  imperfi'et  arr-nui^ement 
for  a  sinn-Ie  voioe.  Sie«;tiintid  reeon-nized  the  swonl 
as  the  weapon  whieh  his  father  had  ]>romised  him 
should  be  at  hami  in  liis  norest  need.  Tie  named  it 
iSothnnir,  (he  iuvineible.  Witli  a  wreneh  he  drew 
it  from  the  tree.  lie  el.-wpeil  Siri^-limie  in  his  arms, 
jitid  to  the  most  p.issionate  and  st  ir  ritiL''  of  music  the 
enrtain  fell  upon  a?(  act  the  whole  of  which  was 
like  a  prol(»n^ed  delicate  rourancc. 

Aktkr  THI-:  I.vTERMi.ssfoN. — Thcrc  ^'as  an  inter- 
miflsif.n  here  of  a  lull  hnur.  Thi- lii^iits  were  t  iirneii 
lip.  a  hinje  [)arl  of  the  audience  left  their  seats  and 
crowded  the  rer;tnu?'ants  wl)ich  stand  <yn  each  side 
of  the  theatre,  or  else  wandered  about  the  terraced 
]iiateau  and  drank  in  the  much-needed  refreshment 
of  pure  air.  A  call  Mown  on  the  trnmpet  I>rou<:rht 
tiiem  back  to  their  places.  A  second  blast  a  few 
ndnntes  biter  was  the  sifjnni  to  resume  the  peiform- 
auce.  The  jieopU'  quickly  settled  in  their  places, 
and  the  play  went  on.  The  setting;  nf  the  f^rst  stnL^'e 
j)iclure  was  one  of  the  most  elec;;int  of  the  wliole 
evening.  The  scene  represented  a  rocky  Jilace, 
across  which  stretched  a  i^reat  n«iiiiral  arch  ;  throuo'h 
it  led  th(  descent  to  a  lon^*  valley  seen  in  di.-^tnnt 
persj)eclive.  Wotan  stood  in  the  forei:!;'round.  with 
his  spear  and  armor,  and  near  ar  hand  was  his 
dai:;^liter  and  iayorife  AValkyrie,  Brunnhilde  (Frau 
Materna),  the  principal  female  character  of  the 
drama  and  donbtless  the  greatest  of  all  AVaijner'.s 
creations.  8he  too  wag  armed,  wearing-  coat,  of 
mail  over  her  long  robes,  and  cnrryimx  shield  and 
helmet.  "V\'otan  commanded  her  to  make  ready  her 
horse  and  in  the  appr<inchincp  fight  bi'tween  Sieg- 
mnud  and  IlundiuLT  to  give  the  victory  to  Siegmitnd. 
Slie  hastened  to  obey,  inouritini^  from  rock  to  rock 
■with  the  wild  and  joyful  "  Hojo-toho  !  "  wiiich  we 
hear  so  prominently  in  the  Ride  (>f  the  Walkyrie^. 
But  Frieka  here  came  to  insist  that  Wotan  should 
punish  the  lovers  for  tlieir  lawless  passion.  She 
appeared  at  the  summit  of  the  rocky  arcli  in  the 
background  drawn  by  two  rams  in  a  little  chari*>t. 
It  did  nitt  seem  to  me  that  the  fams  added  anything 
to  the  effect  of  tlie  scene  ;  indeed,  tboui;h  tiiey  were 
very  good  for  artificial  rams,  the  first  impulse  of  the 
spectator  was  to  laundi  at  them.  Tlieatrical  machin- 
ists and  decorators  produce  some  extraordinary  il- 
lusions, luit  they  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  simu- 
lating life.  The  loni:^  dialogue  in  which  Wotan  and 
his  spouse  disjuited  over  yieii'UJirid'sfate  was  anoth- 
er of  those  great  (b-amatic  scenes,  lull  of  fine  dis 
criminjitions.  (tf  forcible  declarnatu)n,  and  of  almost 
illiurtable  suggestiveness,  which  alone  woubl  point 
out  Waj^^Mer  as  tlic  lireatest  [!]  of  writers  for  the  mu- 
sical stage.  The  motive  whi{di  indicates,  in  its  heavy 
bass,  the  binding  force  of  law  even  upon  the  ii^ods, 
was  given  out  in  the  orcliestra.  nnd  as  "VVcttan  sadlv 
yielded  his  will,  we  heard  Ibnuinliihle's  cry  in  the 
distance,  and  the  Walkyrie  a[)peared  upon  tlie  rid;;e 
of  the  arch.  She  led  her  horse  by  the  bridle, — a 
glossy  black  creature,  with  tine  head  and  well- 
arciied  neck,  clean  limbs  and  shapely  shoulders, 
wlio  trod  the  boards  as  if  he  were  on  his  native  S(ul, 
and  came  down  tlie  windms:  path  with  ease  and 
grace.  Here  at  last  was  an  animal  an  ornament  to 
the  stage.  Brimuhilde  knew  tliat  Wotan's  heart 
was  with  Siegnumd,  and  she  tried  long  but  in  vain 
to  make  him  adhere  to  his  original  decree,  and  idh>w 
Hundin^  to  be  slnin.  There  was  a  striking  tableau 
when,  kneelina;  and  restino;  her  arms  upon  Wotan's 
knee,  &he  looked  up  into  his  face  while  in  a  low  and 
sad  monobigue  lie  ex|)Iained  the  necessity  under 
which  tlie  gods  were  bound.  It  was  almost  a  rcrif- 
adi'o  jwrhnife,  chiefly  with  a  deep  bass  accompani- 
ment, until  the  oft-repeated  nuttiveof  the  beij;innina 
of  the  second  scene  of  "The  Klieiniiold"  grew  out 
of  tlie  instrvimental  part,  and  the  song  then  rose  to 
greater  animation.  Brimt.hilde,  however,  perse- 
vered in  her  intercession  till  Wotnu  anni-ily  com- 
manded her  to  obey.  In  the  character  of  this  war- 
mai/ien  whose  duty  it  is.  with  her  eio'lit  sisters,  to 
piiint  out  the  heroes  that  are  to  fail  in  battle,  and 
bring  their  souls  to  Walhalla.  there  is  an  element  of 
hnui;in  tenderness  shown  in  the  highly  emotional 
music  of  this  scene  and  develojdno-  afterward,  in 
the  third  and  fourth  parts  of  the  work,  into  the 
subliiitity  of  passion.  Even  the  most  careless  listen- 
er, however,  must  have  been  struck  by    the  grt-at 


difTerence  between  the  pure  and  lofty  sentiment  of 
the  Walkyrii-  and  the  fiery  spirit  in  t!ic  mit-^tc  of 
Sieirmund  and  Siegliude.  who  next  cntne  u[i  from 
the  valb'v  flyinsr  toi^-ether  from  ITutidinir's  house. 
Their  duet  in  this  ;-itn;iti(.n  was  marketl  by  tlie 
iZreafc.st  intensity  of  feerniLf,  Siei^-linde  ittiairinir.o" 
th:(t  she  lieiird  the  horn  of  her  fuirsuing  husband, 
until  at  hist  slic  fell  exhausted  in  Siegmund's  arms, 
and  he  laid  her  senseb-ss  on  a  bank.  Briitinhilde 
tiien  appeared  to  f  he  lirro  <lestined  f.r  Widhalh.. 
There  was  an  exquisite  dialoijfue  in  wdiich  she  an- 
UfMinced  his  fate,  anrl  replied  to  his  questions  as  to 
the  future  stale.  When  she  tidd  Iiim  t liat  Sicirlinde 
would  not  be  with  him  there  he  drew  fus  sword 
that  they  miL^ht  botli  die  toiretlier.  BriinnhiMe, 
moved  by  the  spectacle  of  their  love,  promised  to 
disobev  her  father  and  point  out  llimdin:,^  for  deal  h 
in:^tead  of  Sii^gmund.  Now  the  clouds  be^r'Ti  to  si-t- 
lle  over  the  rocks,  the  horn  of  IIundin<T'  was  heard 
in  the  distance,  and  Siegmund  runnini;  to  meet  him 
WH'^  lost  to  view  in  the  mists.  We  heard  the  voices 
of  tlic  two  men,  nird  throufrh  occasional  rifts  in  the 
clouds,  fiv  the  li.'i'ht  of  vivid  lla-hes  which  accom- 
parded  the  stormy  music  of  the  orchc'^trn,  we  ^aw 
them  in  conflict  on  the  summit  of  the  riiljze.  Then 
the  form  of  Briinnhilde  app-^'sired  in  the  *-kv,  hold- 
ing- her  shiehl  over  Sien-inund.  But  suddenly  <>n 
Ilunding's  side  a  red  li^lit  broke  forth  and  Wotan 
was  seen  extendino^  his  spear,  aLrainst  which  Sieg 
mund's  sword  was  shattered  and  the  hero  fell. 

The  Walkyrtes'  Ridk. — Ac^ain  there  was  an 
hour's  rest,  and  we  came  to  the  famous  third  act, 
with  much  (-f  which  Americnns  are  already  some- 
what acquainted.  The  introilnction  bron2:ht  us  to 
the  well-known  AValkuren-Ritt,  somewhat  slower 
and  less  enerirctic  than  we  are  accustomed  to  hear 
it  at  Iiome.  When  the  curtain  rose  one  of  the  sis- 
ters was  seen  iookini^  out  upon  the  clouded  sky  from 
the  top  of  a  hii^h  rock;  three  others  were  grouped 
around.  They  watched  for  the  return  of  the  rest 
of  their  number  from  battle-fields,  and  as  often  as 
one  was  seen  in  the  distance,  the  watchers  laised 
tiieir  weird  cr3\  "  Hiqo-t<dio."  Then  across  the  skv 
at  the  back,  in  a  fla-h  of  liL,dit  nin!:^,  passed  the  fii^nre 
of  a  mounted  Walkyrie,  with  the  corpse  of  a  wnr- 
rior  thrown  across  the  saddle.  The  illusion,  pro- 
duced by  a  sort  of  magic  lantern,  was  very  well 
managed.  Each  Walkyrie  as  she  arrived  was  siip- 
p(tsed  to  leave  her  horse  in  a  wood  tr)  the  rii^ht.  and 
came  upon  the  stao-e  in  jiropria  persona,  to  join  the 
strange  chorus.  The  bist  to  come  was  Briinnhilde;  j 
she  came  not  from  battle,  but  fied  from  the  wrath  i 
of  her  father,  and  she  broU2:ht  not  the  body  of  a  j 
hero,  but  thelivin<r  Sieijlinde,  f>r  whom  shebe^'S'ed 
the  protection  of  lior  sisters.  The  concerted  pas- 
saire  in  which  the  Walkyries  interceded  for  Briinn- 
hilde was  a  remarkable  example  of  Wan-ner's  ability 
in  a  kind  of  composition  which  he  seldom  cinplovs, 
liHcaiise  his  dramas  seldom  afford  occnsion  for  it. 
The  interview  bi_4,ween  Wot;in  and  Briinnhilde  was 
so  full  of  beauty  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  describe 
it.  The  anger  of  the  n^od  was  minyded  with  the 
sorrowful  tenderness  of  the  father,  and  the  miwicof 
Briinnhilde  was  one  long  succession  of  the  inosf  su- 
perb and  moving  strains.  In  no  previous  part  of 
the  work  had  ]);i<sion  risen  to  sneh  intensity  and 
emotion  found  such  sympathetic  expression.  The 
last  scene,  known  in  our  concert-rooms  as  "  AVotan's 
Abschied,"  took  i  lace  in  the  twiliirht.  The  irod 
pressed  his  daughter  irt  a  long  embrace,  and  laid 
her  to  sleep  under  a  spreading  ash.  He  covered 
her  face  witli  her  helm.  He  laid  her  long  shield 
upon  her  breast.  Then  we  heard  the  fire  music — 
slower,  I  thought,  tiian  we  have  it  at  home — and  all 
nloncr  the  ridge  uf  rocks  across  the  middle  of  the 
stage  the  ilames  sprans;  up.  The  steam  effect  was 
used  here  with  entire  success,  and  a^  the  red  vapor 
cnrled  upward  to  the  roof  it  was  diffictiU  not  to  be- 
lieve that  the  scene  was  really  in  flames.  X4>w  at 
least,  if  never  before,  did  we  realise  how  great  a 
creation  this  won.lerful  finale  is,  and  as  the  curtain 
fell  there  was  a  geneial  outbreak  of  enthusiasm, 
with  shou's  and  chqipincr  of  hands.  The  perform- 
ance liegan  at  20  minutes  after  -i  and  ended  at  10. 

There  were  none  of  the  disarrauijements  of  the 
mechanism  such  as  were  noticed  the  tirst  night. 
On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  perceptible  disar- 
ran2ement  in  some  of  the  voices.  Wotan  was  evi- 
dently \-i.Ty  niucl!  futioued,  and  Friclia  was  not  as 
i>-ood  as  before.  Niemann  I  cannot  like.  His  voice 
is  woi-n  and  husky  and  his  love-making  is  brutal. 
Like  the  others  lie  suffers  no  doubt  from  the  unpar- 
alleled labor  of  ii'etting  ready  tor  this  extraordinary 
performance.  The  sin<i-iuuj  ot  nearly  all  the  artists 
was  better  at  the  dress  rehearsals  than  it  is  now, 
and  it  wa'^  better  yesterday  than  it  is  to-night.  The 
Briinnlnlde  however  was  quite   equal    to  the  work 


thrust  upon  her.  Fran  Mit.erna.tbe  favorite  r/flhe 
A^ienua  opera  hou?te,  i-j  a  tidl  and  sfoutly-lunlt  wo- 
man, not  t(»o  corpulent  for  her  heii^ht,  yet  with  an 
imirt'iiceful  fnl!ne-.s  about  the  back  and  shoulrIei"s. 
She  has  a  noble  and  pleasing  f.ice,  prominent  and 
re^^uhir  f<'f.tures,  black  hair,  exijres.sjve  ('yc'3,  rtrrd  a 
shnpf  1 V  haufl  and  arm.  Her  voice  is  larij'e,  clcir, 
and  abund;mt ;  her  intonation  is  pure;  in  point  of 
cullme  she  ranks  with  the  very  best  artists  of  Ger- 
many, wldh-  in  dramatic  power,  intelligence,  and 
conscientiousness  she  has  few  superiors.  She  is 
indeed  an  exceptional  artist.  Most  of  the  German 
singers — even  the  best — will  not  be  at  the  troiible 
of  savini;  their  voices.  However,  the  faults  and 
merits  of  individual  actors  and  actresses  are  of  no 
motne[it  ill  {'ompai-isou  with  the  greater  questions 
involved  in  these  representations. 

J.  R.  G.H. 


CFrom  the  New  York  Times). 

#  »  «  *  Tliere  is  no  overture,  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  term,  to  '*  Das  Kiieinfrold,"  nor  to  any  of  the  op- 
eras of  the  Iril'ipv,  iuit  merely  a  biief  prelude,  imitative 
ill  •'  Das  Rliein^oM  "  ttf  ripiilinp:  waters,  and  sn^rgestinj; 
the  accompaniment  to  the  '*  bathers*  chorns,"  as  it  is 
called,  in  the  French  score  of  '*  Les  Hu[ruenots."  The 
curtain  rises  upon  a  submarine  picture  showing  the 
depths  of  the  Rhine,  a  rock  upon  wliich  lies  the  charmed 
p,oM  beinfj  in  the  centie,  and  rlie  river  ^ur"  ounding  and 
coverimx  it,  an'I  renchim:  to  the  top  of  the  stnj;e.  Tlie 
effect  of  the  imitative  music,  added  to  that  of  the  scene, 
was  excellent  and  the  weiril  but  tuneful  strains  allotted 
to  the  three  Rhine  daup:hters.  as  they  swim  about  the 
rock  and  keep  guard  over  the  treasure,  are  exceedino:ly 
sweet  and  pretty.  The  scene  with  Alberirh  is  only  worth 
notice  because  of  the  measures  of  the  liheinlnrhter,  such 
as  one  seldom  timls  in  Herr  Way:ner's  writinj^s,  and  the- 
more  welcome  in  that  the  voices  are  now  and  then  al- 
lowed to  mingle  in  dainty  harmony.  AVifirkh's  music  is 
characteristic  enou.2;h,  but  it  is  not  specinlly  impressive, 
although  certain  bars  accompanying;  and  imitatina;  the 
sliding  of  AU/erith  down  the  rocks  as  he  pursues  the 
fleeting  maidens  may  be  considered  by  Herr  Wagner's 
admirers  as  ven,' significant  and  drnmatic.  Later  on  is 
a  fresh  and  bi  ight/(i;7y<r/r'^,  illustrative  of  the  gold  of  the 
Rhine  glistening  in  the  first  beams  of  the  morning  sun, 
and  the  greeting  of  the  treasure  by  the  water-maidens 
is  also  pleasnnt  in  its  freshness  and  tunefulness.  Alber- 
ii-h's  curse  of  love  is  as  vigorous  as  need  be,  but, 
aUhough  its  theme  recurs  a  hundred  times  during  the 
progress  of  the  oiiern,  it  can  only  be  said  to  have  the 
conventional  meaning  assigned  to  it.  AUirrkh's  flight 
with  the  treasure  closes  the  scene. 

After  the  clouds  which  h'lve  covered  the  stage  disap- 
pear, a  mountain  toji,  with  the  new  abode  of  tlie  gods, 
t!ie  Walhalla,  built  by  the  gianrs  and  towering  above, 
meets  the  eye.  The  grave  and  rit-h  harmonies  of  the 
WalhaUa-motive  resound,  and  then  comes  a  long:  duet 
between  Wotan  and  Fj-icka,  mere  declamation,  though 
containing  some  fluent  and  graceful  measures.  The 
entrance  in  succession  of  the  several  deities  is  maiked 
by  appropriate  themes,  the  arrival  of  Loge,  the  fire-god, 
being  heralded  and  his  presence  being  accompanied 
throughout  by  chromatic  progressions  quite  suirgestive 
of  the  flickering  element  over  which  he  has  sway.  But 
previous  to  Log'''s  arrivd,  the  giant's  Fasolt  and  Fafntr 
have  come,  tu  a  motive  of  appropriate  roughness  and 
heaviness,  and  they  claim  the  goddess  Frt-ia  as  the 
wages  for  their  labor  as  builders  of  the  Walhalla.  Loge''s 
words  and  music  at  this  stage  of  events  make  up  a  won- 
derfnlly  Mephistophelian  sort  of  speech,  but  it  is  rather 
speech  than  music,  and  so  is,  in  fact,  the  whole  remain- 
der of  the  scene,  which  concludes  with  the  departure  of 
Wotan  and  Loge  for  Nibelheim,  where  they  intend  to 
wrest  AUnrivh's  treasure  fiom  his  grasp,  and  give  it  to 
the  giants  instead  of  Freia. 

Clouds  of  steam,  the  noise  of  which  is  duly  imitated 
and  swelled  bv  the  orchestra,  asceml,  and  when  they 
disper-e,  Nihelheim,  the  subterranean  al>ode  of  the 
tlwaifs  is  disclosed.  The  motive  illustrative  of  the 
clink  iif  the  dwarfs'  hammers  upon  their  anvils  is  decid- 
edly suggestive  ar<  heard  m  these  Lrlooiuyjleptlis.  and  if 
all  the  themes  were  as  pictorial,  so  to  speak,  as  this  one, 
miiiy  of  Herr  "Wagner's  intentions  would  be  plainer. 
Unluekdv,if  I  except  a  curious  droning  ditty  sung  by 
Mintr  in*  the  scene,  and  a  not  inf^^licitons  attempt  to 
ixngliteu  by  music  the  drollery  of  comic  lamentations 
when  Uime  lies  groaning  on  the  ground,  after  being  well 
thrashed  bv  the  invisible  Alherkh.  there  is  nothing  hut 
what  the  Ualians  would  term  "  dr>' "  recitative  until 
Nihelheun  vanishes,  the  elal  orate  music  accompai.ying 
Albci-irh's  meiainorphoses  not  being  etiective  even  in  a 
iiuielv  imit.itive  sense. 

Alhcrhh  havintf  been  caught  by  the  cmining  of  Lof^, 
is  dr. urged  upon  earth,  and  WoUni  and  the  flie-L^od  are 
once  more  on  the  niountain-tops  below  the  Wa  halla. 
More  imitative  music,  now  illustrative  of  the  hwsening 
of  cords,  ensues  as /..y/f  unbinds  Atheriuh,  afier  he  hns 
lieen  robbed  of  his  gold  and  his  ring;  but  from  thisp'  int 
until  a  few  bars  before  the  e;id  of  the  opera  the  ear  does 
not  seize  one  strain  of  perceptible  beauty  or  expressive- 
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ness.  Tlip  prionts  return  and  demnnd  tlieir  pav.  Erda 
warns  M^oUiti  npainst  the  ring,  nn*I  thr*  frotl  finally  parts 
with  it.  the  jriaiits  at  onee  qiianelint;  over  their  linoty, 
and  .ra/»(r  sla^iii^ /'(/\(,/;nii  tlie  >jiijt  X<iw  Iliat  Frp>a 
is  to  ahide  witii  tlie  innnorfals.  joy  is  lestored  to  the 
dweller"  on  the  monntain-tops  A  lirief  nul'i-i/rania  of 
storm  music  follows,  n  vivid  Hanh  of  lichniinjx  pierces 
the  clouds,  tliey  scatter  .'tnd  a  clonous  i  ainliow-hndpe 
sp.an,*  the  al-yss  Ijeiwei'n  the  mountain  and  the  "Walhal- 
la  The  Wallia  la  MMitive  re-^onndsanew,  and  then  comes 
a  delicious  sliimmci  lu^of  Id^li  violin  tones  .and  t ink  Imp; 
of  harps  upon  a  ltnta<l  and  sonorous  bass,  as  the  cods 
cross  the  hridpe  and  enter  their  ahode— the  sontr  of  the 
nhim-dancrliters  hewailinc  the  lovs  of  their  treasure  ris- 
ing from  lielow  ami  minplinp  sadly  wiili  the  triumphant 
tliemes  on  hrirh.  And  here  the  cnrtain  falls  upon  "  Das 
Uh.oujroM." 

The  iLiterest  of  last  nitrht's  representation  p:''ew,  in  my 
judt^ment,  rather  ontof  the  perftnanance  tlian  out  of  the 
opera.  The  instrumentation  o( '*  Das  Rhcin^old  "  is  in 
truth  snperli,  liut  nil  else  is  made  snbsirtiary  tt)  it,  .anil 
hence  ;>  fcelmtr  that  the  ear  is  clo>f* d  after  lialf  an  hour 
or  so  of  close  altcn  lou  to  the  work  of  tile  hand,  which  is 
hy  f.,r  the  most  iinporlant  done  in  quantity  ami  epiality. 
Fortunatelv,  the  pcrtormance  in  respect  of  sinj^etn,  coin- 
edians,  ami  scenic  trails  had  iiositi\'c  merits,  so  that  the 
spectator  had  not  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  hand  for 
p:ratifieation.  I  must  say  at  once,  however,  th.at  the  or- 
eliestr.a  was  nia^nificent.  It  numlicred  one  hundred 
and  twelve  execlilants,  with  Herr  Wilfielmj  the  re- 
nowned vi'iHidst,  ;is  i/}f/  it'alt'i'/'if,  .and  Heir  Uicdltcr  of 
Vienna,  as  eonductor,  ami.  whether  accompanyiiifi:  the 
voice  or  execntini:  instruiiicnta!  passajxcs  only,  its  jire- 
eision,  delicacy,  and  \oIniiie  of  lone  were  svieh  as  it  has 
nevei  heen  my  pi  i  vileire  to  listen  to  On  the  statre  the 
renderini:  of  "  l),is  Kheiin^old  "'  was  almost  as  faultless 
as  in  ti-e  orchestral  clia-m.  Heir  Uctz,  who  jierHoiiated 
iVnt'/n  has  a  voice  of  rare  lorce  and  compass  and  a  com- 
niandiiiii  piesenie  tlioiotiirldy  in  accord  with  the  physi- 
cal attrilintes  of  the  inajeslic  character  he  poilr,iyed. 
All  the  \oices,  however,  were  f^ood  and  fiesli,  while  the 
method  of  sontr,  of  course,  was  diaiiietricalh  opposed  to 
the  Italian  uicihod  the  elTect  of  the  (.c/r<7ij(.'>  hcin^'  of  en 
saeiifleed  to  that  of  power.  'I  he  eiidhss  and  dillicnlt 
recitatives — particularly  difficult  as  lo  iiiton.ition  -were 
throughout  rendered  with  exccediiifx  eaincstncss  anil 
with  unswerving  reS[ieet  as  to  the  siirniticance  of  the 
text,  and  where  now  and  then  a  snatcli  of  tune  was  dis- 
eernihle,  a.s  in  Jfintf'fi  scene  in  Nihi-lhchn,  the  artists  — 
and  notahly  ihe  representative  of  Mimf  Ilcrr  Sehlosser 
— took  advantace  of  the  opportunity  immediately.  />;- 
jtnlt  ami  Fa/nn-  wereliorh  portrayed"  with  commcmlahle 
ru^rtredness  bv  Ilciren  Eilers  ami  Von  neicheiihertr,  and 
Herr  Hill  was  a  capilal  .\llii-rii /t.  Hut  Ihe  success  of  the 
nii^ht  was  fi.r  Herr  V'ocel  w!io  pictured  /.o//*>,  and  made 
the  fire-cod  and  the  irod  of  cuniiinc  at  the  same  time  .a 
kind  of  eompanion-skctcli  to  .M.  F. Hire's  Jf^/i/iixtn/'/iflfM. 
Cr:  f  t  ami  idausihility  linked  in  eveiy  niovcuient  of  this 
arUsr,  and  his  lom;  "  speeches  "—for  I  can  scarcely  re- 
fer to  them  hy  any  oilier  name  — were  delivered  witii  an 
easy  eloipiene'e  which  the  ditlicuUies  of  the  music  did 
not  seem  to  hamper  in  the  least.  Onee  and  once  only 
(Inrinc  'he  e\enine;  did  the  audience  hreak  out  in  hearty 
plaudits,  and  this  at  the  close  of  one  of  /.or/c't  el.ihoi  ati? 
and  wily  addresses.  The  female  riMes  in  '  Das  Ulieiu- 
pold"are  of  minor  import.  Fraiilein  C.riiii.  who  was 
Frb  kn,  revealed  the  pos-c^sion  of  an  exec  lent  voice,  and 
the  voice  of  Fraiilein  llaupt.as  Fnin  was  scaii-ely  in- 
ferior The  ladies  cho-en  to  act  ilie  fi!i^hiti>ofi('rii'\\ere 
of  course  selecled  for  ihe  parts  on  .icioiiut  of  the  fresh- 
ness and  clearness  of  their  tones,  and  tile  effect  of  their 
voices,  wdiether  he.inisinel\  or  in  liaimony  was  deliLtht.- 
fiil.  As  implied  .ilready.  the  music  was  siinc  with  ripid 
ncard  lo  fruthfidness  of  intonation  and  iorreetlie--s  «f 
tempo;  it  is  [lossihlc  that  once  or  twice  the  dauehlers  of 
ohl  Rhine  stiayed  a  liifle  fioiii  alisolute  aeeuraey  of 
tunc,  lult  the  reproa'-h  can  po  no  further. 

.AS  "  Das  Uhetne,,],!  "  is  at  least  as  iiiiich  of  a  specta- 
cle as  an  opera,  it  will  he  readily  imagined  tliatno  little 
care  was  Lavished  n|ion  its  st-a^e  attire.  This  w.as  of 
miicli  s|iliniIor  and  m.issiveness.  altlioueh  I  cannot  ad- 
mit that  it  clfaced  any  of  my  recollections  of  what  scenic 
artists  and  mcchaiii  s  have  achieved  in  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. The  most  novel  pietuie  was  Unit  ineseiited  at  the 
ovitset  "f  Ihe  even  n^,  wlirii  the  lied  of  the  Ulline  is  seen. 
Several  thicknesses  of  e:iu7e  upon  which  shadows  such 
as  are  east  hy  the  lipples  aho\c  were  thrown,  were 
sticlehed  hetwi'cM  I  he  siieetator  liiid  the  canvas,  and  the 
lone  dresses  of  the  Rliine  danphters  concealed  the  iron 
fram.is  in  which  the  performers  were  incased  and  in 
which  they  eiiclerl  around  a  rock,  with  a  sort  of  eccen- 
tne  motion,  while  ihc\  moved  their  anus  cracefullv  as 
they  Hoaled  to  iind  do',  siiieing.  The  set  dlnslralu'e  of 
the  mountain  tojis.  wiih  the  AValhall.i  hevinid,  was 
bright,  hut  rather  too  liiiiral  in  the  details  of  the  fore- 
Cronnil,  and,  except  when  niodilicd  in  tone  hy  cail/e 
clolld-pieces  and  colored  liKht  somewhat  (ranily.  The 
view  of  the  suhterrancan  ahotlc  of  the  ilwarfs  was  es- 
eellciit,  and  a  sironp  .iml  hiyld>  lealistictiinfiast  was  oh- 
taincd  hy  aUowiiu;  the  ejay  litrht  of  a  disiant  outer  world 
to  pass  throiieii  ;,n  aperture  hipli  up  in  the  rocky  ce  liiiir, 
while  on  the  other  siile  of  the  cave  all  w  as  red  with  the 
plaie  of  the  smithies.  The  chances  of  .•I«.irii7i,  w  ho 
first  hecomes  a  snake  and  then  a  toad,  were  not  at  all 
skillfully  managed;  the  illusion  of  Ihe  rainhow-hrid[;e, 
in  the  snhsei|Ueiit  scene,  was,  however,  ijiiile  creditable 
to  KB  desi^r|,ers,  and,  a  stionj;  li^ht  fallinj;  upon  Ihe 
many-colored  sideof  ihe  structure,  itssubstautial  frame- 
work was  not  ohservahle.  F.  A.  S. 


The  Rameau  Festival  at  Dijon. 

The  iiroceeilinns  ci  iiiinenceil.  mi  llie  eveliinj;  of 
the  lull  Aujiust,  wilhasurtof  lu-oloeue  in  thes^uise 
of  a  grand  niusieal  iirocession.  eonr|.risin;;-  all  the 
local  bands  and  the  liamls  of  llie  reiiinieiils  sla- 
tioned  in  llie  old  I4iiri;iindian  ca|.ital.  Uhe  proces- 
sion, headed _  by  torches,  traversed  the  jirineipal 
street",  .stopiiii.ir  to  phiy  at  various  points,  sueli  iis 
the  Port  of  the  Canal  de  Boiireoirne,  the  Place 
Saint-.lean,  the  I'lace  Saint-Nlcholas,  the  Place  Dar- 
ey.  and  the  Place  Sainl.Pien-e.  It  performed  also 
at  the  Hotel  de-Ville,  in  the  Court   of  U.mour    and 


before  Raraean's  house.  No.  7,  Rue  Vaillant,  in  front 
of  which  was  the  composer's  bust  between  two  flails, 
the  whole  surrounded  by  a  settinu'  of  velvet,  throuirh 
which  ran  a  wreath  of  laurel.  A  commemorative 
talilct  be:.r3  the  followini;  inscription  :  — 

"Here  w.as  horn,  on  the  23rd  October.  1R83  ,JF,  ^N 
Pnil.ll'l-K  Rameait.  Died,  at  Paris,  the  12th  .Septemher, 
ITM." 

Chi  Satiirdav,  the  12th.  the  ]iroirramme  coni 
nienced  at  the  Cathedral  with  a  solemn  mass,  per- 
formed by  the  Piiilliarinonie  Society  ami  the  Choral 
Society  {Iroth  of  Dijon),  assisted  by  the  .)f(tilrisr  of 
the  Catliedral  and  the  pupils  of  the  Comtnunnl 
Scliooli.  Notwitbstandin!^  ids  <jreat  talent  as  an 
organist  and  coni|ioser  ol  sacred  music.  Rameau  has 
left  no  mass  ;  consiaiiiently  a  mass  in  B  flat  minor, 
liv  l>ietscli.  another  I>ijon  comnoser,  was  selected. 
It  iiriidnced  an  admirable  efiect.  especiallv  the 
'*  Oloria."  M.  Arthur  P)eroye  conducted  the  ]ier- 
formance.  Two  hours  later  the  statue  of  Rameau 
was  solemnly  inauguraled  in  Ihe  old  Place  du  Thea 
tre.  It  is  in  broti?,e.  and  is  the  production  of  M. 
Eugene  nnillaume.  a  member  of  the  Institute  and 
Director  of  the  Iv-ole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  who. 
having  been  liorn  at  .Monlbard.  near  Dijon,  may  be 
almost  considered  a  fellow-townsman  of  the  compo- 
ser. The  latter  is  represented  at  about  fifty  years 
of  age.  He  is  in  a  standing  posture,  clad  very  siiu- 
ply,  and  with  his  neck  bare.  At  bis  feet  lies  a  vio- 
lin. His  right  hand  rests  upon  the  kevboaril  of  a 
bjir|isichord.  while  the  otleT  grasps  a  manuscript 
and  a  pencil.  His  eye  is  gazing  inlenllv  into  spai!e. 
as  though  be  were  under  the  influence  of  inspira- 
tion. The  statue  was  much  admired,  but  there  was 
a  generally  expressed  o]nnion  that  the  pedestal  is 
too  lofty.  This,  however,  is  a  defect  that  can  easi- 
ly be  remedied.  Two  very  interesting  speeches 
were  delivered,  one  by  M.  Enfert.  llie  Mayor  of  Di- 
jon, and  the  other  by  M.  C-liarles  Poisot.  ebairnian 
of  Ihe  Festival  Coinmiltee.  In  the  evening,  at  the 
O rand-Theatre.  tluTC  was  a  jierforinance  exclusive- 
ly of  works  or  jiortions  of  works  bv  Kanieau.  'I'he 
prograinme  included:  Part  One— ^I)  Overture  to 
Zc.i /■;V,.i./7/,7)c,  the  PbilliarmoTiic  Society;  (2)  Air 
from  D'lr'l'iiiits,  M.  Carroul  ;  (;t)  "  I.es  Niais  de  So- 
logne  "  and  '■  I. es  Cyclopes,  ■  pieces  hir  the  harpsi- 
chord,  M.  .Sainl-Saens  :  (1)  .Mr  from  Cnxlor  el  /'ol- 
'.ux.  Mdlle,  ,Iiing;  (.';)  Trios.  M.M.  Saint-Sai-e.s,  TalT- 
anel,  and  Reiicksel  ;  (ti)  Air  from  Thinhin'm.  M. 
.lourdan  ;  (7|  .\ir  from  llipjwiiitr  et  Ar'u-ic,  with  flute 
accompaniment,  Mdlle.  Sevesle  and  M.  Taffanel ; 
(.s)  a  short  lecture  on  liameaii.  l>y  .\1.  Hniile  Marck, 
o!  the  P  iris  Odeon.  Part  Two — (I)  ■'Trio  of  the 
Fates,"  .MM.  .lounlan,  t'arroiil,  and  Dieu  ;  (2)  Air 
from  Citalrir.  Mdlle.  .lung;  (:t)  .\ir  from  Cnxlor,  M. 
Carroul;  (-1)  Minuet  from  I 'us/or,  Mdlle.  .Sevesle; 
(.j)  Air  for  the  flute,  M.  Tairaiiel ;  (i\)  Air  from  C'/.s- 
toi;  M.  Dieu;  (7)  Duel  from  f^-^  r-i-x  <l7/:/„\  Mdlles. 
Seveste  and  ,liing;  (.S)  Chorus  from  Dnrdums.  Cho- 
ral Society.  Part  Three— Hallet  adapted  to  the 
]irincipal  airs  composed  by  liameau.  and  executed 
by  I.adies  from  the  Scala.  Milan;  (1)  F'.nlr.ince 
march;  (2)  Sarabande  ;  (:i)  Rigaudon  ;  (4)Scena; 
(.'ilOavolte  ;  (til  Passepieil  ;  (7)  Seeua  ;  (,S)  F  idane ; 
and  (0)  Tambonrin.  The  airs  were  selected  by  M. 
Theodore  de  Lajarle,  and  the  selection  reflected 
great  credit  upon  that  gentleman's  ta.ste. 

On  Sunday,  the  i:itli,  there  was  a  grand  interna- 
tional competition  of  "  Orplieons."  Heed  Hands,  and 
Fiinfares.  Tlie  jury,  comprising  artists  ol  Paris  and 
Dijon,  was  under  tiie  presidency  of  Haron  Taylor. 
The  ceremony  of  distribnling  tiie  prizes  took  place 
in  tlie  principal  courtyard  of  the  .Mairie,  and  was 
followed  by  a  grand  official  banquet,  in  the  course 
of  which  Haron  Taylor  made  a  tnost  brilliant  speech. 
During  the  banquet  the  town  was  magniticentlv  il- 
luminatetl  ;  a  concert  was  given  in  the  Bois  du  Pare 
by  some  of  the  Societies  which  bad  competed  in  the 
altcrnoon;  and  at  the  Crand-Tbcalre  there  was  a 
performance  by  MM.  Proudhon,  Coipielin,  jiinr., 
Mesilames  ProvostPousin  and  Bianca.  of  the  Come- 
die-Francaise.  On  Mond.-iy,  the  Hth.  there  was  a 
grand  military  "Carrousel,"  or  tournament,  got  up 
by  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  oflicers  of  the 
Mtb  Regiment  of  Dragoon.s  and  of  the  IKth  Regi- 
ment of  CloLsseurs  a  Cheval.  More  tlian  twelve 
thousand  spectators  were  present.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  grand  concert,  under  the  direction  of  .m"! 
Acliard.  rUrector  of  the  Dijon  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic. The  performers  were'lbe  professors  of  that  es- 
tahlisbinent,  as.sisted  by  artists  from  Paris  and  else- 
where. Among  the  items  of  the  programme  was 
an  "Ode  to  Rameau,"  written  by  a  native  of  Dijon, 
M.  Stop,  the  well-known  draughtsman,  and  impres- 
sively recited  by  M.  Frederic  Achard  all  the  artists 
advancing  successively  to  crown  with  laurel  the 
compo.ser's  bust.     The" Festival  wound  up  on  Tues- 


d.-iy,  the  ].5th,  with  a  concert  given  in  the  mornino- 
by  the  Bon  Marche  Musical  Society;  a  concert  giv- 
en in  the  evening  by  a  mixed  orchestra  of  military 
and  civilian  bands;  a  general  illumination  of  the 
town  ;  and  a  grand  military  tattoo  by  torchlight. 

Such  were  the  principal  features  of  a  Festival 
wdiich  may  be  justly  terined  nalional.  for  the  whole 
of  France  was  almost  as  dee|ily  interested  as  Dijon 
in  jiaying  this  tribute  of  homage  to  the  famous 
Burgundian  musicinn.  But,  while  people  are  con- 
gratulating each  other  upon  the  success  with  which 
everything  went  off',  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  di.sinterested,  zealous,  and 
untiring  efforts  of  one  man.  Dijon  would  have  bad 
no  Festival,  and  Rameau  no  statue.  That  tlie  Fes- 
tival has  been  held  and  the  statue  erected  is  due  en- 
tirely to  M.  r:iiarles  Poisot.  who  for  filteen  long 
years,  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  has 
labored  lovingly  and  incessantly  to  bring  about  a 
consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  All  hon- 
or to  M.  t'harles  Poisot ! 

—  Tendon  Mitslf-itl  ]\'orl<i. 


The  Shape  of  the  Ear, 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  London  "  ."Musical  WorM.") 

Sir. — .\  recent  cursory  description  of  the  well- 
known  .Mozarteum.  from  the  pen  of  an  intelii"-ent 
correspondent  in  a  daily  pa|ier,  mentions  the 'fact 
that,  amongst  Ihe  interesting  relics  of  the  "  divine  " 
coinjioscr  exhibited  to  the  pnlilic  gaze  at  Salzburg, 
is  a  drawing  of  bis  ear  "  showing  an  nhnormalij' 
large  '  bell,'  as  though  nature  intended  hini  to  be  a 
gifted  listener."  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  all  por- 
traits, except  those  painted  by  tiie  sun  itself,  next 
to  the  boots,  the  ear  seems  to  present  to  the  painter 
the  greatest  difficulty.  It  is  rarely  one  sees  a  shoe 
beanlifully  drawn  ;  perhaps  it  is  still  rarer  that  the 
ordinary  covering  for  tlie  foot  presents  anything 
that  can  be  made  beautiful,  even  by  a  skilful  "draft* 
man.  With  the  ear  the  observer  cannot  help  re- 
marking the  same  absence  of  individuality.  Any- 
thing will  do  for  an  ear;  and  a  daub  or  "two,  th"at 
would  with  equal  propriety,  represent  a  dried  fig, 
or  an  early  oyster,  would  do  duty  for  the  above  or- 
gan. In  calling  attention  to  this  matter,  I  trust  the 
question  of  the  "  shape  of  the  ear,"  as  bearing  upon 
ca[iaeity  of  various  kinds,  will  receive  some'ntten- 
tion  from  those  who  may  have  to  select  candidates 
for  instruction  in  music,  or  to  impart  guidance  to 
the  musical  student.  In  no  art  is  taste  so  capricious 
as  in  music.  As  to  the  Heauliful  in  poelrv  or  paint- 
ing.  there  will  be  little  difficnlly  in  settin'g  up  uni- 
versally acknowledged  standards  of  excellence. 
Hut.  alas,  in  music,  such  is  not  the  case  !  Discords 
that  to  souic  are  simply  hideous,  are  to  others  hon- 
eyed sweetness.  What  is  an  opiate  to  the  one  sets 
the  oilier  dancing.  "One  man's  meat,"  lo  use  a>i 
old  adage,  "  is  another  man's  poison."  Minds  are 
not  alike,  nor  are  any  two  interior  ears  alike.  This 
part  of  the  snbj.'ct  is  beyond  liuman  research  at 
jiresent ;  hut  unquestionably  there  is  a  very  impor- 
tant branch  of  this  knowled'ge  that  is  directly  with- 
in the  scope  of  scientific  research.  Xay,  niore,  it 
lies  ir.mediately  under  the  eye  of  everyone,  and 
may  be  instantly  observed,  nn"d  turned  to"  practical 
account  by  everyone  who  chooses  to  make  use  of  his 
taculties.  This  is  a  careful  and  comparative  survey 
of  the  shape  of  the  exterior  human  ear.  With  the 
view  of  stimulating  research  in  this  direction.  I  ben- 
to  call  the  attention  of  musical  people,  and  other's 
interested,  to  the  subject.  The  "infinite  variety' 
of  shape  in  ears  will  immediately  strike  them  a3 
amply  sufficient  to  account  hir  preference  beiu" giv- 
en either  to  "Tommy,  make  room  for  your  uncle" 
or  l<,/if,if,riii.  ,Iust  as  in  the  eye  there" may  be  col- 
or-blindness, so  in  the  ear  there  is  melody,  or  har- 
mony, deafness.  Many  pos,5ess  eyes  that  "do  not  see 
identically:  so  do  many  possess  ears  that  do  not 
bear  identically.  One  eye  sees  a  little  aslant  of  the 
otiier;  precisely  so  with  the  ear.  "First  imll  the 
mote  out  of  thine  own  eve"  might  most  justly  bo 
supplemented  with  the  kindred  exclamation,  "First 
remove  the  obstruction  Irom  thine  own  ear,  and 
then  shaltthou  hear  clearly  what  gratifies  or  annoys, 
as  the  case  may  be,  thy  brother's  ear."  If  a  m"an' 
have  a  defective  eye,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  win 
tlie  prize  in  a  rifle  contest ;  so,  with  an  imperfect 
ear,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  faulty  musician 
The  hidden  causes  of  perfection  may  be  numerous 
and  prolound  ;  yet  some  cau.ses  that'prevent  perfec- 
tion being  attained,  or  even  hoped  for,  are  patent  to 
everyone.  A  tew  of  the  results  ofmy  own  observa- 
tions I  venture  luimbly  to  submit,  in"  the  trust  that 
.something  more  may  be  elicited  on  this,  as  I  believe 
most  interesting  question.  And  I  shall  be  extreme- 
ly glad  It  any  person  who  is  of  opinion  thai  my  con- 
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oliiaions  aro  prffmatnrc  or  prrntic  will  kindly  con- 
tribute t.lie  rosntt  of  liis  or  Iwr  imlividiml  nxporienne. 
Small  cars  are  invariably  iimler  t,'rent  disailvantaire. 
Tjarpre  cars  are  usually  imlieative  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive taste,  A  narrow  "harp" — or  liar|ilil!e 
openin;; — always  ilenotes  a  c;ooil  ear  for  nnnie.  If 
the  liarp  is  very  reijnlar,  you  may  safely  proijnosti- 
cate  a  correct  intonation.  For  a  singer  the  riin 
must  be  very  even  and  the  circle  unbroken.  Any 
protuberance  on  the  rim  of  the  ear  will  occasion  a 
slight  discrepancy  of  intonation — the  sincrcr  will 
not  1)0  at  all  times  alike.  Some  have  a  double  harp  ; 
this  is  dnnserons  to  the  success  of  the  sinirer.  A 
perfect  double  rim  is,  on  the  other  hand,  hiffhly  ad- 
vantageous ;  this  is.  however,  open  to  the  weak- 
ness of  beini;  easily  satisfied  with  sweet  sounds  of 
any  kind.  The  ear  with  no  rirn  is  the  most  dainty 
and  difficult  to  please  ;  it  appears  to  receive,  almost 
as  it  were  by  selection,  only  the  best  sounds — ordi- 
nary S(ninds  Iiave  no  attraction  for  it.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  leadinc;  features  of  the  ear.  Seein<j;  that 
we  have  casts  of  pianists'  hands,  would  it  not  be  as 
instructive  to  have  casts  of  composer's  ears  ?  Sure- 
ly the  one  is  as  important  to  tlie  musical  student  as 
the  other. — Yours  very  truly, 

George  Tolhurst. 

gbtgjjt's  loiinral  of  M^m, 

BOSTON,     SEPT.     16,     1876. 
The  First  Bajrreuthiad. 

'*  Perhaps,  since  the  whole  affair  is  intended  for  a  re- 
j^eneration  of  the  Olympic  Games,  wc  shall  count  time 
in  future  by  Bayreuthiads,  as  the  Greeks  did  by  Olymp- 
iads: 'In  the  third  year  of  the  twelfth  Bayreuthiad  it 

came  to  pass,  that'  "  etc.,  etc. 

A.  W.  Ambroa,  1872. 

Bayreuth  and  the  Nibelungen  Trilogy  still  occu- 
py perforce  the  greater  part  of  .all  our  space.  It  is 
n  thing  which  it  costs  so  many  words  simply  to  tell 
of  and  describe  !  And  when  it  comes  to  the  criti- 
cisms, to  the  discussion  of  the  Wagner  theories,  and 
the  subtle  metaphysical  and  mystical,  and  even 
theological  (I)  expositions  and  interpretations  with 
which  the  Wagnerites  beset  us  on  all  sides, — it 
would  require  a  whole  room  in  our  Public  Library 
to  hold  them.  Fortunately  there  are  no  musical 
events  to  chronicle  at  home  of  late,  nor  much  else 
of  any  consequence  in  Europe  ;  the  Musician  of  the 
Future  has  been  suffered  to  monopolize  the  whole 
field,  and  he  has  virtually  had  the  world  for  audi- 
ence, though  most  of  us  poor  stay-at-homes  were 
only  present  there  vicariously. 

We  do  our  best  to  place  our  readers  on  a  level 
with  the  fortunate  ones  (or  the  unfortunate,  as  the 
ease  may  be)  who  sat  before  the  wondrous  magic 
lantern  in  that  novel  theatre.  With  this  view  we 
copy  to-day  a  large  part  of  the  very  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  first  two  performances  by  the  T7-ih- 
«np  correspondent,  who  in  a  literary  point  of  view 
at  least  writes  admirably,  and  brings  the  mystical 
strange  plot,  the  very  scenes,  intelligiblj'  and  vivid- 
ly before  the  mind.  In  what  he  says  of  the  music. 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  went  there  a  thor- 
oughl^-  committed  Wagnerite  beforehand,  and  it  is 
quite  natural  that  he  should  find  everything,  with- 
out exception,  "  exquisite,"  sublime,"  "  grand,"  un- 
surpassed in  pathos,  etc.,  and  that  he  should  speak 
of  Wagner  as  "  this  unapproached  master  of  the 
orchestra."  We  do  not  adduce  these  letters  as  mu- 
sical criticism,  but  simply  as  helping  us  to  form  an 
idea  of  what  actually  took  place  in  B.ayreuth,  mak- 
ing us  imagine  ourselves  part  and  parcel  of  that 
audience,  sharing  its  transports,  if  we  are  that  way 
predisposed.  Some  others  paint  the  thing  in  far 
less  glowing  colors;  of  course  the  bored,  the  disap- 
pointed, will  be  heard  from  last.  We  also  give  the 
first  of  the  letters  in  the  Neiv  YorA-  Times,  which 
may  be  useful  for  comparison ;  and  we  intend  to 
give  more  both  from  these  and  other  sources. 

The  real  cri/icism,  as  we  have  said,  will  come  la- 
ter.    Already  it  begins   to  come  in  driblets.     All 


that  we  do  get,  not  only  from  the  letters  and  the 
criticisms  which  have  as  yet  come  from  Bayreuth, 
but  from  our  careful  reading  of  Wagner's  four  libret- 
t(js,  with  more  or  less  dipping  into  the  piano  ar- 
rangements of  the  scores,  only  confirms  our  own 
conviction  as  heretofore  expressed  in  these  columns 
many  times;  namely:  1.  that,  whatever  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Trilogy,  in  its  influence  upon  the  "  Art- 
work of  the  Future"  it  can  only  stand  .as  something 
sui  flaieris,  one  thing  among  others,  and  that  it  will 
not  in  the  least  impair  the  charm  or  the  validity  of 
older  forms  of  musical  Art,  created  and  developed 
by  the  long  line  of  great  masters  ;  nor  will  Opera, 
in  its  best  instances,  cease  to  warm  the  heart  and 
the  iniaginati(m  just  as  much  as  ever,  because  this 
formi<l  dilc  shape  of  melodramatic  Drama  with  elab- 
orate orchestral  accompaniment  or  background  h.as 
been  set  up  beside  it. 

2.  That  it  is  not  "  development,"  not  the  logical 
outgrowth  of  the  whole  history  of  music,  as  it  has 
been  claimed,  but  it  is  revolution  ;  it  tends  to  over- 
turn established  principles  of  Art,  to  paralyze  its 
finest  forces,  and  pull  down  the  glorious  fabric 
which  its  inspired  master  architects  have  been  for 
ages  building  up.  In  short,  it  is  reversing  the 
wheels  of  time;  it  is  going  back  to  the  first  begin- 
nings  of  Opera  in  1600,  when  the  attempt  was  made 
by  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  in  Florence  to  repro- 
duce the  old  Greek  Drama,  chanting  the  words  in 
dry  and  endless  recitative.  Go  back  to  the  mea- 
gre Italian  Opera  of  that  day,  and  you  find  Opera 
without  arias,  or  chorus,  or  concerted  music,  opera 
in  which  the  music  is  wholly  secondary  to  the 
words,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  modern  or- 
chestra, why  not  almost  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  new  Wagnerian  idea  1 

3.  That,  placing  music  in  so  subordinate  a  posi- 
tion, whatever  importance  it  may  succeed  in  acquir- 
ing for  itself  as  a  thing  sui  t/eneris,  it  can  only  con- 
cern the  genuine  music-lover,  as  such,  in  a  limited 
degree;  it  may  form  one  of  the  curious  side  dishes 
in  a  rich  life-long  musical  experience. 

4.  That  this  music,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  pe- 
culiar structure,  lacks  entirely  that  prime,  essential 
quality  of  all  true  Art,  repose  ;  which  is  almost  the 
same  thing  as  saying  it  lacks  beauty. 

5.  That  it  is  all  the  more  fatiguing  and  monotonous 
for  the  reason  that  the  action  may  not  pause  for  any 
"indulirence,"  as  Wagner  would  say,  in  an  Aria,  a 
Duet,  Trio,  or  ensemble.  It  recklessly,  in  wilful 
slavery  to  system,  renounces  the  charm  of  these  nat- 
ural forms  of  music.  Where  music  is  free  to  follow 
out  its  own  spontaneous  inspiration  and  expression, 
it  .is  pretty  sure  to  take  these  forms  ;  and 
the  Melody,  the  Aria  is  as  much  an  expression, 
a  revelation  of  character  and  feeling,  and  even  more 
so,  than  the  words  of  the  text  chanted  or  recited  in 
musical  tones.  This  again  is  onl}'  saj'ing  in  another 
way  that  the  music  lacks  repose. — -Just  so.  too,  nat- 
ural charm,  repose,  are  forfeited  bv  the  disregard  of 
easy  modulation  ;  the  continual  spasmodic  breaking 
away  from  one  key  into  another  wholly  unrelated  ; 
the  contempt  for  the  "family  tie"  in  harmonies; 
and  just  so,  also,  by  the  absence  of  anything  like 
thematic  development,  for  the  recurring  characteristic 
"  motives '  in  the  orchestra  are  simply  so  many  la- 
bels attached  to  the  several  persons  and  things  to 
be  remembered  in  the  plot, — a  very  different  thing 
from  a  thematic  germ  developing  itself  according  to 
the  intrinsic  laws  of  music. 

6.  That  the  legendary  subject  matter  of  the 
drama,  the  str.ange  medley  of  gods,  giants,  mon- 
sters, heroes  and  incestuous  lovers, — while  we  ad- 
mit that  there  is  much  power  and  true  poetic  fac- 
ulty evinced  in  many  parts  of  the  four  librettos — is, 
save  as  material  for  picturesque  and  brilliant  spec- 
tacle, essentially  bewildering  and  tedious  ;  and  that 


music  comes  only  into  a  very  forced  connection 
with  much  of  its  protracted  dialogue,  whii  b  is  more 
interesting  and  intelligible  when  merely  read,  than 
it  can  be  when  sung  or  musically  recited.  Take  for 
instance  the  long  curtain  lecture  between  Wotan 
and  his  Juno(Fricka),  the  one  defending,  the  other 
rebuking  the  violation  of  the  marriage  oath  and  the 
bridal  union  of  brother  and  sister ;  or  the  long  mon- 
ologue (26  pages  of  music)  in  which  Wotan,  in  shame 
and  anguish,  pours  the  whole  scandalous  story  into 
the  pure  ears  of  his  daughter  Briinnhilde ; — can  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  music  be  more  dreary  than 
this  scene  ! 

— But  we  cannot  enter  into  all  these  points  of 
criticism  now.  Our  present  object  merely  is  to 
mention  a  few  points,  and  show  how  far  they  are 
confirmed  by  the  more  thoughtful  criticism  which 
begins  to  come  to  us  from  Bayreuth.  From  the 
glowing  reports  of  the  wholesale  admirers,  which 
naturallj'  came  first,  we  appeal  to  these  ;  from  Phil- 
ip drunk  to  Philip  sober.  Already,  in  the  first  let- 
ter of  the  New  York  Times,  which  wc  have  copied, 
we  have  something  more  discriminating  in  regard 
to  the  Rheingold  music.  We  still  wait  for  copies  of 
the  Neue  Freie  Presse  of  Vienna,  which  contain  the 
letters  of  Dr.  Hanslick,  the  foremost  musical  critic 
now  in  Germany.  Meanwhile  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Neio  Yorker  Democrat  for  his  concluding  summary, 
which  we  translate  : — 

"  Upon  Art-historical  predictions  the  critic  enters 
as  unwillingly  as  earnest  astronomers  upon  weath- 
er prophecies.  Yet  so  much  seems  to  us  extremely 
probable :  that  the  style  of  Wagner's  Nihelungen 
will  not  be  the  music  of  the  future,  but  at  the  most 
one  of  many  styles.  Perhaps  too  only  a  fermenting 
yeast  for  new  develapments  reaching  backward  to 
the  old.  For  Wagner's  latest  reform  con-sists  not 
in  an  enrichment,  an  expansion,  a  renovation  inside 
of  music,  in  the  sense  that  the  Art  of  Mozart,  Beet- 
hoven, Weber,  Schumann,  has  been  ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  a  turning  and  twisting  round  of  the  pri- 
meval laws  of  music,  a  style  against  the  nature  of 
human  hearing  and  feeling.  One  may  say  of  these 
compositions:  they  have  music,  yet  they  are  no 
music.  To  point  out  one  thing  for  the  provisional 
orienting  of  the  reader:  Through  four  evenings  we 
hear  people  singing  on  the  stage,  without  any  self- 
sustained  and  clearly  stamped  melody,  without  a 
single  duet,  terzet,  ensemble  piece,  without  chorus 
or  finale  !  This  alone  proves  already,  that  the 
knife  is  laid  not  to  outlived  forms,  but  to  the  living 
root  of  dramatic  music.  Friends  of  Opera,  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  Tristan  and  the  Wibelunqen- 
Eiuri,  are  very  ai)t  to  suspect  the  adversaries  of  this 
later  progeny  of  Wagner  of  being  enemies  of  Wag- 
ner altogether.  They  think  always  of  the  Flierien- 
der  ffoHdnder  or  Tannhiiiiser,  whhch  are  fundamen- 
tally as  different  from  Wagner's  newest  music,  as 
two  things  can  be  in  the  same  art.  One  can  con- 
sider Tamihciuser  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  oper- 
as, and  in  spice  of  that  regard  the  Nibelnngeti  as  the 
very  opposite;  in  fact  he  must  do  so.  For  what 
made  and  still  makes  the  success  of  Wagner's  earli- 
er operas,  is  the  constant  union  of  the  descriptive, 
the  specifically  dramatic  element  with  the  charm  of 
comprehensible  melody,  the  alternation  of  dialogue 
with  musically  conceived  and  musically  formed  en- 
sembles, choruses,  finales.  .\11  that  can  remind  one 
of  these  excellencies  has  Wagner  in  his  Nibdnngen 
banished  till  no  trace  remains. 

"  In  fact,  Wagner's  Nibelung-Riug  is  something 
wholly  new,  fundamentally  different  from  all  that 
went  before,  an  unique  thing  standing  for  itself 
alone.  There  are  three  main  points  which  in  prin- 
ciple distinaruish  this  music  from  all  preceding  op- 
eras, including  Wagner's  own.  First,  the  want  of 
independent,  rounded  vonal  melodies,  into  the  place 
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nf  which  steps  a  sort  of  exalted  recitation,  with  the 
'  infinite  melody'  in  the  orchestra  ns  a  haf^U.  Sec- 
ondly, the  dissolution  of  every  sort  of  form,  not 
merely  the  traditional  forms  (Arin,  Duet,  etc.),  but 
of  symmetry  itself,  of  all  musical  logic  developing: 
itself  nceordiuic  to  laws.  Finally,  in  the  third  place, 
the  exclusion  of  vocal  pieces  in  several  parts,  duets, 
terzets,  choruses,  finales,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
ileetinc;  small  attempts. 

"  Now  to  remove  vocal  part-sonj:^,  duet-i,  trios, 
choruses,  from  the  Opera,  on  tlie  plea  that  they  are 
*  undramatic.'  is  to  ignore  the  most  valuable  achieve- 
ment of  musical  art  and  go  bad;  two  centuries  to 
children's  shoes.*  It  is  the  finest  possession,  the 
most  peculiar  charm  of  music,  its  (greatest  advan- 
tai^e  over  the  drama,  that  it  can  let  two  or  more 
persons,  and  whole  crowds  of  people,  express  them- 
selves at  once.  Tliis  treasure,  for  which  the  poet 
must  envy  the  musician,  as  Schiller  felt  so  deeply 
in  the  composition  of  his  Bride  of  Mcss/nn,  \Va<T;ner 
has  thrown  out  nf  the  window  as  superfluous.  In 
the  Nihelnnrjen-Riug  two.  ()r  three,  or  six  persons 
may  stand  beside  each  other  on  the  stable,  yet  nev- 
er do  any  two  of  them  (witli  a  few  momentary 
sliii^ht  exceptions)  sinjj  at  once;  always  it  is  one  af- 
ter the  other,  as  in  a  court  of  law.  Wliat  torture 
it  13  to  fellow  this  sinc;le-file  sin;2;in5  ^ocse  march 
the  whole  eveninc:.  be  only  knows  who  has  himself 
experienced  it.  But  when  Wanjner  throui^h  four 
eveninijs,  one  after  another,  protracts  the  tyranny 
of  this  monodical  style,  he  abnost  suicidally  obliires 
us  to  see  the  absurdity  of  his  metliod  and  to  yearn 
for  tlie  n  uch  despised  old  Opera  once  more.  All 
this  is  at^i^ravated  by  the  unexampled  leni^th  to 
which  sinjjle  scenes  and  conversations  are  stretched 
out." 

The  Mt-nestf'l  of  Paris  had  a  critic  present  {"  un 
musicien  anssi  competent  qu'  impartial,")  who  with 
a  <i;reat  deal  of  admiration  mingles  such  senteneej^ 
as  these  : 

"  Charming  commencements  of  phrases  in  all  that 
act;  but  tlie  gate  of  heaven,  hardly  opened,  phuts 
immediately  !" — "  Witliout  its  third  act,  the  Goiter- 
ddmmerung  was  a  disaster.  You  cannot  form  an 
idea  of  the  profound  ennui  which  those  two  first 
acts  brought  over  the  public.  It  is  perhaps  for  tliis 
reason  that  the  partisans  qnand  meme  of  Richard 
Wagner  proclaim  the  Gofferilainmernvf}  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  the  tetralogy.  For  our  part,  having  not 
the  faith  that  saves,  we  wid  pass  over,  if  you  jdease, 
these  two  interminable  deserts  of  music,  and  come 
at  once  to  the  tliird  act." — "  And  now  what  are  we 
to  conclude?  Must  we  say  with  Wagner,  that  tlie 
Germans  have  at  last  an  Art?  ....  Let  Mo- 
zart, Weber,  Beetlioven  reply." 

Another  Frenchman  {M.  Albert  Wolf,  we  pre- 
sume), in  Fi()aro,  says  there  are  two  men  in  Wag- 
ner, the  lunatic  and  the  inspired,  and  pronounces 
the  operas  as  a  whole  "the  dream  of  a  lunatic  who 
thinks  to  impose  upon  the  world  a  most  frightful 
sort  of  art."     We  cofiy  from  the    7  ranscript : 

The  sushtance  of  the  judgment  against  the  Wagner 
experiment  is  this— thnt  tliere  are  itassnirt-s  of  unap- 
pruaeheil  and  inronceivable  eU'vation,  [!?]  when  the 
spei'tator  is  cxalteii  and  carried  away  l)y  an  indeseriha- 
Vde  eiitluisiaMii.  lint  the  long  enduraiu'e  of  tlie  '*  rmi- 
tiiuuius  ini'loily  "— tlint  is  the  music  without  rhythmic 
fonn,  whifli  is,  however,  Wagner's  one  peouHar  oontri- 
Imtion  tt)  art,— is  too  ;ireat  a  price,  they  say,  to  ]>ay  for 
those  UHHneiits  of  fxaltatictn.  This  amounts  to  saying 
that  tilt'  very  thins  ""  which  Wagner  partieuhirly  bases 
his  <  laiiti  <if  ;i  great  acliievement  is  just  wliat  sjtoils  his 
wnrk.  "  Tliis  music  of  tlie  future,"  says  tlie  Fitjaro  wii- 
tiT,  "  with  tlie  exi-cption  of  a  ft'W  ]tassafr<'s,  is"  doouii-d 
to  certain  for^rtfiilne-s,''  and  furtln-iinore  '  tliatjiart  of 
the  work  whirh  cannot  he  stririly  <'alhMl  tin'  music  of 
tlie  future  is  alone  really  ^rood."  "  The  iiuisii-  of  the  fu- 
ture that  aecompanies  a'nd  illustrates  the  inaje-^tic  dec- 
laration of  the  god  Wutan  andwhieh  that  faithful  Was- 
nerite,  the  accomplished  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 

*  Chinese  shoes,  which  compress  the  foot  and  allow  no 
development! — (Ed.) 


found  so  impressive,  thi«i  disgusted  Parisian  rrilio  de- 
reribPH  thus:  "  Wotan  comes  in  dnrine  the  seconrl  act 
to  iret  off  a  pieee  which,  watch  in  hand,  lasted  for  twen- 
ty-fivp  minutes;  not  a  .<;itiiation.  not  .t  plira-^e,  nothing 
but  a  horribl*^  cacnidionv  which  lasted  for  one  hour  and 
a  half,  one  of  ths  most  overpowering  acts  that  was  ever 
heard  in  .inv  theatre.  The  Lunatic  gets  the  better  of 
the  Inspired.'' 


An  Italian  critic,  in  Aamndeo,  of  Milan,  finds 
much  to  praise,  yet  writes:  "  One  of  the  most  seri- 
ous calamities  is  the  absolute  want  of  chorus ;  and 
the  other,  that  never  are  the  voices  united,  with 
the  exception  of  the  short  terzetCjvo  of  the  nymphs 
in  their  hymn  to  the  Rhine  gold.  This  want  of 
union  in  the  voices  is  felt  jiarticnlarly  when  there 
are  a  dozen  persons  on  the  stage.  This  is  very 
hurtful  to  variety,  and  generates  continual  weari- 
ness of  such  excessive  monotony,  while  in  the  or- 
chestra noisy  {fftrppHoai)  ripimi  so  abound  ns  to 
generate  confusion  anrl  notliing  else."  He  spenks 
also  of  "  recitatives  interminable,  heavy  and  most 
irksome." 

Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  one  of  the  critics  whose  full  re- 
port upon  ihe  festival,  in  the  London  .}fu)iiral  TimeA,  we 
*.h:ill  be  tempted  to  lay  before  our  readers  hereafter, 
writes : 

The  question,  of  course,  arises— and  a  most  important 
one  it  is— whether  a  drama  for  music  should  so  ripidly 
consult  its  own  separate  necessities,  and  yield  nothing 
to  the  conditions  of  itn  alliance.  My  own  answer  given 
deliberately  after  the  experience  of  Bayreuth,  is  in  the 
net^ativc.  It  is  true  that  Watrner  has  so  far  reco;rni7,eil 
the  demands  of  music  as  to  identify  each  pcene  with 
some  distinct  emotion,  powerfully  expressed;  but  even 
thi-t  is  not  enough  to  wave  his  theory  from  rejection.  In 
every  drama  so  constructed  there  must  be  passages  with 
which  music  has  nothing  to  do,  an<1  the  effect  of  which 
music,  especially  wdien  written  on  the  principles  hcre- 
.-ifter  mentioned,  simply  mars.  But  the  question  under- 
lying all  is  whether  Wagner  has  not  hit  upon  a  fallacy 
In  supposing  that  he  can,  from  a  practical  point  of  view^ 
subordinate  music  to  drama.  In  theory,  his  system  ap- 
pears perfect;  in  realitj',  I  d(nil>t  whether  It  will  ever 
work.  The  way  to  test  this  is  for  the  audience  at  Bny- 
reuth  to  ask  themselves  what  part  of  the  coinjiound 
thinjx  there  presented  en^aci'd  most  of  their  attention- 
Wanner,  as  the  offlcial  mouthpiece  of  lii^  system,  would 
uri:e  that  the  min<l  should  have  been  sensible  of  nothinc 
Imt  a  whole;  but  that  was  imjiossihle.  The  three  irranil 
elements  -music,  poetry  ami  sta-^e  re))resentatinn— stooil 
separatelv  before  every  eve.  and  there  can  he  no  doubt 
as  to  which  was  most  earnestlv  recarderl;  which  wan 
most  lii^cussed.  which  contributed  before  the  others  to 
the  iiKlirnient  pronounced.  The  predominanee  of  music 
in  all  thes»>  respects  niitrht  li.ive  been  foreser-n,  and  was. 
in  fact,  inevitable.  Associate  mnsic  and  poetrv  on  equal 
terms  von  cannot.  The  more  universal,  emotional  and 
])owerftil  art  will  jirevnil ;  and  not  all  the  force  of  twenty 
Warners  can  alter  the  fad.  AVlierefore,  I  contend,  that 
to  write  a  drama  with  a  view  to  dr.iiiiatic  exiLrcncies 
alone,  and  then  to  allv  it  with  musie,  must  not  only  re- 
sult in  failure,  but  is  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of 
things. 

Anil  on  the  question  of  the  human  interest,  as  well  as 
of  the  elevation  of  the  poem  and  the  plot  he  says  too 
truly ; 

Looking  at  this  wonder-story-,  with  its  array  of  gods, 
demons,  giants,  dra;;ons,  miraculous  gauds,  jiotent 
drinks,  and  what  not  that  e\er  entered  into  the  fabulist's 
head,  it  may  naturally  be  doubted  whether  the  drama  at 
any  time  approaches  the  spectator  near  enough  to  touch 
the  spring:  of  his  emotions.  That  it  does  so,  Iiere  and 
there,  is  true,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  £;ener,i.llv  speak- 
ing, we  care  little  what  becomes  of  anybody  concerned- 
The  supernatural  beinj:?,  when  not  repugnant,  are  Inilif- 
fercnt,  the  mortals  as  a  rule  are  more  or  less  contemjiti- 
blo.  %vhile  upon  all  rests  the  dark  shadow  of  an  incestu- 
ous crime  so  rare  even  in  the  days  of  myth  that  Fricka 
exclaims,  urging  Wotan  to  punish  Siegmund:— 

'*  Bridal  embrace 

of  brother  and  sister! 
Wlien,  where  was  it  known 
to  mate  with  the  child  of  your  mother!  " 

Is  this  story,  wherein  poetic  beamy  and  ingenious  cir- 
cumstances are  allied  toehildish  imacrinings,  made  black 
by  nssoeiation  with  a  sin.  which  horiilics  even  a  pioddess, 
and  degraded  by  connection  with  love  that  rises  in  but 
a  single  instance  above  animalism— is  this  a  model  for 
the  national  music-drama  of  Gt-rmany  ?  Heaven  fore- 
fend  I 

This  writer  too  assures  ns,  what  we  opined  before,  that 
**  the  more  eminent  amonjr  Oernian  musjciatis  staved  a- 
wav;  Brahms.  Hiller.  Volckmann.  Joaehim.  Rubinstein, 
Rail — noiip  of  these  ]mt  in  an  ajipearance,  for  reasons 
about  which  it  would  be  impertinent  to  speculate." 


The  Lort'lon  SpecVitor  says: 

Tlie  Wagner  Festival  at  Bayrenth  appears  to  have 
heen  a  great  success.  The  comimser  had  liis  own  way 
throughout,' his  audience  included  "  a  pit  full  of  kings,'* 
and  all  the  resources  of  the  carpenter  and  the  scene- 
painter  were  stretched  to  the  uttermost,  with  a  grand  re- 
sult in  effects.  Corresiiondents  have  <lescribed  the  com- 
poser's dramas  to  all  the  world,  and  the  festival  has 
been  allotted  as  much  space  in  the  journals  as  the  ac- 
count of  a  great  t)attle.  The  only  drawback  to  the  festi- 
val seems  to  he  its  total  want  of  ntiUty.  The  king  of  Ba- 
varia enjoyed  himself,  and  Herr  Wagner  enjoyed  him- 
self, and  hundreds  of  mxisic.al  fanatics  are  supposed  to 
have  enjoyed  themselves,  but  how  is  Art  advanced  by  a 
ma«sive  ceremonial  which  it  takes  months  to  organize, 
a  world  to  attend,  and  kinRs  to  ])ay  for?  We  pronounce 
no  opinion  on  Herr  Wagner's  music,  hut  what  cnn  the 
tcorhl  gain  from  music  irhich  requires  for  full  effect  fnuh 
gigantic  accpssoriexf  The  sculptor  who  can  only  carve 
on  mountains  may  be  a  great  sculptor,  but  neither  the 
practice  nor  the  understanding  of  sculpture  can  be  im- 
proved by  him.  Conceding  for  the  moment  all  that 
Herr  Waj^ner  claims,  there  is  something  Oriental,  some- 
thing barl)aric.  in  this  way  t^if  taking  the  ears  of  the 
world  by  storm.  It  is  as  if  a  musician  illustrated  a  new 
conception  of  the  laws  of  harmony  by  a  miraculously  ad- 
roit use  of  steam  whistles,  gongs  and  cannon.  It  is  mu- 
sic for  Brobdingnaginns  endowed  with  immortality,  not 
for  poor  little  ants,  with  only  some  15,000  days  of  matu- 
rity. 

The  Art  OF  Mtsir  Safe!  "  Sliall  there  be  no 
more  cakes  and  ale  because  thou  art  virtucuis"  and 
a  "  reformed  "  follower  of  Wagner?  Tlie  London 
Thnr<i  musical  correspondent  liegins  his  report  f)f 
the  Ba3'reuth  Festival  witli  tliis  consoling  jtara- 
graph : 

Havinc:  advanced  Iialf-way.we  are  in  possession  of 
tolerably  fair  t^roiinds  for  estiniatini;  the  results,  more 
or  less  probable,  of  Richard  Wat^ner's  colossal  undertak- 
ing— we  mean  with  ret^ard  to  its  general  influence  upon 
the  "  art~worl;  of  the  future."  Our  own  inqiression,  af- 
ter hearing:  UheiTifjohl  and  the  WalkWre^  is  that  Ihe  art  of 
music,  not  in  its  trivial  manifestations,  which  are  of 
small  consetpience,  bui  as  it  is  understood  and  practised 
by  the  "  ereat  masters."  stands  in  no  dantrer  from  the 
gods  an'l  ciants,  dwarfs  and  heaven-dcscendet!  heroes, 
that  people  the  srenarium  of  the  yihehingen  Rin/j.  Opera, 
in  the  Ici^itimatc  ac<-pptance  of  the  term,  will  rest  ])re- 
ciscly  where  it  was;  nnd  operatic  composers  worthy  the 
name,  to  «ay  nothing  of  "tlie  jiipin;  operatic  singing 
birds,"  who  give  voice  to  their  melody,  can  rest  in  quie- 
tude with  arms  enfrdded.  In  strict  truth,  the  Tetr.alogy 
(or  Trilogy  with  Vorspiel.  "  les  deux  se  disent")  is  no 
opera  at  all.  It  is  a  play,  the  speeches  in  which  are  de- 
claimeil.  rather  than  sunj;,  to  orchestnil  accompaniment  • 
if  that  may  be  called  accompaniment  which  ban  nearlv 
all  the  )»usiness  to  itself,  and  to  which  the  development 
of  the  meI(Mlies.  such  as  they  are,  is  chietly  assi;;ned;  if 
that  may  he  called  accompaniment,  which,  caring  noth- 
ini:  for  the  physical  stamina  of  the  staire  declaimer.  pur- 
sues its  independent  course  in  all  measures  and  modifi- 
caticms  of  measures,  the  tonality  ever  shiftiuL;  from  key 
to  key,  careless  of  the  hitherto  reeofriiizefi  hiws  of  ni-.d- 
ul.ition,  fr()m  the  pulliui:  aside  the  curtains  even  to  tl  e 
pullinq:  to  thereof,  and  after.  The  fact  that  tlie  Tetralr- 
gv  \*  not  opera  may  hrinir  consolation  t^  manv  wlu>  per. 
sist  in  Irkiiic:  what  Herr  Watrner  styles  "that  doubtfnl 
kinci  of  Entertainment."  Opera  beinp  safe  it  is  no  less 
pleasant  to  be  informed,  on  Wajmer's  authoritv.  by  AlV. 
Oannreutlier.  one  of  the  master's  7ealous  apost'le.s",  that 
while  "  drama  "  (Wagnerian  dr:ima>  must  in  future  he 
'*  the  heicrhr  of  men's  musical  ambition,"  the  '■  v.-iriou.s 
beautiful  forms  of  ins'rnmental  mnsienow  current  "  will 
not  "  cease  to  be  cultivated;  "—so  that  the  further  hear- 
im:  of  symphonies  cpiartets.  sonatas,  and  trio^  still  lies 
within  the  pale  of  orthodoxy.  Fortified  bv  such  assur- 
ances, a  brief  survey  of  what  has  already  been  witnesscfl 
of  tliis  memiirable  week's  procecdinirs  "mnv  be  entereri 
ujion  with  more  equanimity  than  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  case. 

Finally  an  anecdote,  sufficiently  Wagnerian.  It  is  re- 
lated by  M.  Albert  W(df  in  le  Figaro.  "The  scene  oc- 
curred during  the  rehearsals.  The  first  act  of  the  WaU 
i-Hrp  represents  an  interior:  an  immenne  fire  blazes  on 
the  hearth,  and,  to  render  the  illusion  more  complete 
M.  Wagner  asks  a  machinist  to  add  clouds  of  smoke, 
which  incommoded  the  tenor  to  snch  a  point  that,  at 
the  last  t:enernl  rehearsal,  he  said  to  the  master  of  mas- 
ters:—* Parilon,  is  it  not  ]'ossibIe  that  you  can  have  the 
smoke  suppressed? '—'./(nnai^,'  replied  Warner;  'as 
there  is  no  smoke  without  fire,  there  is  no  fire  without 
smoke.'—'  Hut  this  smoke  prevents  my  siniring.'— *  You 
will  sing  in  spite  of  it;  the  smoke  is  necessary  to  the  en- 
semble of  my  work  of  Art  !'—*  In  that  case,*  said  Xie- 
mann.  '  nothing  easier  than  to  arrange  the  alTair:  make 
the  chimney  sing,  and  I'll  do  the  smoking! '  *' 
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PiiiLADKLPHiA,  Skpt.  12.  Tlieodortj  Tlioniits,  un- 
der the  ftuspicea  of  tlie  Ladies'  C'L-ntcnnifd  Cominil- 
tee,  13  to  g'ive  a  two  wccdcs  festival  at  the  Academy 
of  Musio  here,  eommencini^  on  the  twentieth  inst. 
TluTe  will  he  eii^lit  eveiiiny^  perforitianee.s  and  two 
iimtiiiees.  lUn  aoloists  are  Miss  Dnisdil,  Miss  Beebe, 
Miss  liennc-,  Mr.  Whitney,  Mr.  Uenimertz,  Mr.  His- 
clu>fT,  Mad.  Schiller  (piano),  Miss  Brown  (piano), 
Mr.  Mills  (piano),  Mr.  Sherwood  (piano).  The 
Ladies'  Centennial  Chorus  will  assist. 

Strakosch  is  f^ivini^  opera  at  tlic  Aeailemy  tins 
week,  with  Pahuieri  and  Boloeca.  I  am  told  they 
had  a  very  large  audience  last  evening. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Pattison  has  been  quite  ill.  but  is  now 
at  his  post  of  duty.  His  recitals  are  largely  at- 
tended. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Levassor  has  added  a  vocalist  to  his 
morning  recitals  given  daily.  Yesterday  he  had  a 
line  pr()graniiue  : 

"Oh  Rest  in  the  Lord" Mendelssohn 

Mrs.  A.  Hunt. 

rolonaise  in  E  Hat Chopin 

Scherzntrom  Sonata,  op.  31 liecthoven 

"  WaitinL'  " MiUai d 

Mr^.  A.  Hunt. 
Rhapsodic  Hongroise,  No.  3 Liszt 

Mr.  Levassor  has  firmly  established  himself  here 
as  a  careful  and  conscientious  pianist,  and  has  made 
a  host  of  friends  and  admirers. Mr.  Bialla  con- 
tinues his  deligiitful  organ  recitals  ;  but  they  would 
be  mucli  more  entertaining  to  liis  regular  daily  au- 
ditors, if  he  would  increase   his   repertoire. Mr. 

Coulander  has  departed. Miss  Julia  Rive,  whose 

charming  artistic  recitals  I  have  before  mentioned 
in  my  letters,  is  at  her  home  in  Cincinnati,  in  excel- 
lent health.  A  project  is  now  on  foot  to  effect  an 
engagement  with  her  for  a  series  of  recitals  to  be 
given    either  in  "  Judges "    or    "Memorial"    Hall. 

The  Kinkel  Brotliers  are  also  expected  to  play 

in  "  Main  "  Hall  during  October,  assisted  by  Levy. 

0.  U. 

.^^^  «^^^ ■Midi   Ml -—- -  ^  —  '- 

Music  In  CincinnatL 

CisciN'NATi,  Aug.  30.— As  our  musical  season  is  about 
to  open,  I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  your  read- 
ers to  know  what  we  intend  doing  this  season  in  the 
WfSteru  musical  aietropolis.  Mr.  Otto  Singer  has  re- 
turned from  his  Eastern  trip,  and  will  commence  his 
labors  next  week.  Chief  among  them  wiU  be  the  drill- 
ing of  the  chorus  for  the  coming  Biennial  Musical  Fes- 
tival here  next  May.  Mr.  Singer  has  clone  a  great 
amount  of  good  in  this  city  and  suburbs,  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  that  he  is  appreciated.  The  city  is,  as 
you  are  doubtless  aware,  the  home  of  quite  a  number  of 
fine  pianists.  I  think  it  will  not  be  claiming  too 
much  to  say  that  the  first  place  as  a  pianist,  not  only 
here,  but  in  America  rightfully  belongs  to  Miss  Julia 
Rive.  In  this,  her  native  city,  her  talent  and  genius 
was  first  acknowledged  and  fostered.  Her  performances 
here  have  always  been  perfect  ovations.  Last  evening 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  render  the  following 
classical  programme: 

Bach- 
Grand  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  ^Unor. 
(■\Vell  tempered  Clavier,  Ko.  2). 

Mozart— 

Fantasia  in  C  Minor. 

Beethoven— 

(a)  Sonata  Pathetique,  op.  13. 

Grave  ed  Allegro— Adagio  eantabile— Rondo. 

(b)  Allegretto  from  the  Ttli  Symphony  (.arranged 

by  Liszt). 
Mendelssohn- 
Fantasia  in  F  sharp  Minor. 

Andante— Allegro  con  moto—Presto. 
Schumann- 
Two  Romances,  from  op.  28. 
Choi)in— 

(a)    Fantasia  Brillante  in  F  Minor,  op.  49. 

(c)  Four  Maz()urkas.  op.  17. 
((/)    Allegro  de  Concert,  op.  4C. 

Wagner- 
Spinning  Song  from  the  Flying  Dutehman  (ar- 
ranged by  Liszt). 

Liszt— 

(a)    Ricordanza. 

(6)    Rhapsodic  Hongroise,  No.  10. 

Her  technique  is  superb;  better,  with  the  exception  of 
Rubinstein's  and  Von  Biiiow's,  than  that  of  any  pianist 
that  lias  ever  been  heard  here.  These  two  are  the  only 
pianists  with  whom  she  can  be  compared;  yet  do  not 
understand  me  to  say  that  I  do  compaie  her  with  these 


great  masters,  as  being  their  equals.  It  would  be 
very  unfair  to  weigh  a  young  girl  of  twenty-one  in  the 
same  balance  with  men  of  fifty,  who  liave  studied, 
taught,  and  conducted  all  the  large  works  of  the  great 
masters  fifteen  years  liefore  MI'^r  Rivi.^  w:vs  born ;  yet 
siieli  are  tlu'  great  excellencirs  of  her  performanee,  that 
she  h:is  univ<Ts;illy,  wherever  she  has  appeared,  been 
compared  by  the  critics  and  the  profession  to  these  two 
great  artists,  which  is  really  one  of  the  highest  compli- 
ments that  could  be  jtaid  her.  Her  accuracy,  technique, 
immense  repertoire  and  memory  (she  plays  entirely 
without  notes)  are  jjoints  which  in  no  other  pianist  known 
to  ine  ean  be  eoinpareil  to  Billow.  Her  strength,  fire 
and  wonderful  bravura,  on  theotlier  hand,  unconscious- 
ly recall  Rubinstein.  Miss  Rive's  technique  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  desired,  except  that  perhaps  her  tt-Hl  (which  is 
astonishingly  full  and  even)  might  be  a  little  more  rap- 
id, especially  wlien  she  shakes  with  the  thinl  and  fourth 
fingers:  her  phrasing  is  above  praise;  her  touch  exqui- 
site; the  tone  she  produces  broad  and  firm;  her  endur- 
ance and  strength  marvellous.  Her  conception,— ah! 
now  we  begin  to  tread  on  delicate  ground.  No  artist 
has  ever  appeared  in  thirt  country  that  has  not  been  uu- 
mereifnlly  criticized  on  this  point.  Some  said  Von  Bil- 
low could  play  Beethoven,  but  he  did  not  comprehend 
Chopin.  Others  said  that  he  played  Chopin  divinely, 
but  was  "  not  the  man  to  grapple  Beethoven;"  and  so 
on  through  the  list.  Almost  every  critic  has  some  mod- 
el by  which  he  compares,  and  on  which  he  bases  his 
judgment,  and  when  they  hear  an  artist  depart  from 
their  "  model  "  they  are  "  up  in  arms  "  in  an  instant.— 
My  own  impression  is,  that  Miss  Rive's  concej>tion  is 
that  of  a  thorough  artist,  and  no  one  at  her  age  (cer- 
t:nnly  no  lady)  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  accomplished 
the  work  on  the  piano  forte  that  she  has.  She  will  give 
a  series  of  classical  recitals  this  winter. 

Henry  G.  Andres,  one  of  Miss  Riv6's  earliest  teach- 
ers, occupies  a  high  position  here  as  a  teacher,  pianist 
and  organist,  excelling  on  tlie  latter  instrument.  Cincin- 
nati is  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Andres  for  her  many  ex- 
cellent performers,  and  it  is  also  pleasant  to  say  that  he 
is  appreciated.  His  annual  Chamber  concerts  are  al- 
ways well  patronized  and  highly  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Armm  W,  Doemer,  a  young  pianist  recently  re- 
turned from  Europe,  has  a  fine  position,  and  a  large 
class.  His  recitals  last  season  were  artistic  and  instriu*- 
tive  and  will  be  looked  for  with  high  anticipations  this 
season. 

Mb.  Werner  Steinbreaker,  one  of  our  oldest  plan, 
ists,  still  continues  teaching,  and  occasionally  gives  re- 
citals and  chamber  concerts.  Several  wilt  be  given  this 
season. 

Mr.  F.  Levanoskv,  a  very  fine  pianist  and  an  excel- 
lent teacher,  will  probably  join  forces  with  some  vocal 
talent  and  give  three  chamber  concerts. 

Mr.  Carl  Pallatt  is  an  excellent  teacher  and  a  fine 
accompanist.  He  has  not  fully  made  up  his  mmd  about 
his  Fall  campaign,  but  in  all  probability  will  give  one  or 
two  soirees. 

Mr.  Otto  Singer  I  have  already  mentioned.  If  his 
other  duties  permit,  he  will  give  three  Chamber  Con- 
certs, assisted  by  a  string  quintet  from  the  "  Cincinnati 
Grand  Orchestra."  Mr.  Singer's  Chamber  concerts 
heretofore  have  been  the  best  in  that  line,  that  we  have 
had  here,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  be  so 
pressed  with  other  duties  that  he  will  be  compelled  to 
omit  them  this  season. 

SiG.  A.  C  Alfisi,  one  of  the  best  vocal  teachers  in 
this  country,  will  probably  produce  the  opera  of  "  Mar- 
tha "  with  his  pupils. 

SiG.  Janatta,  also  one  of  our  leading  vocal  teachers, 
who  brought  out  "  Martha ''  with  great  success  last  year, 
is  making  an  effort  to  produce  the  "Bohemian  Girl" 
this  season. 

Madame  Pauline  Rive,  the  mother  of  the  gifted  pi- 
anist, and  one  of  her  teachers,  will  give  two  concerts 
with  her  pupils;  they  are  always  enjoyable. 

Mrs.  Hanist  Keuu,  one  of  our  best  teachers,  will  al- 
so give  two  recitals  with  her  pupils. 

"  The  Cincinnati  Grind  Orchestra  '*  will  give  five  sub- 
scription concerts,  this  being  their  fifth  season.  They 
number  fifty  instruments,  and  are  under  the  baton  of 
Mr.  Michel  Brand,  formerly  of  the  Thomas  orchestra. 
Mr.  Louis  Ballenbergh  is  the  business  manager.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  management 
and  conductor  lately,  and  strong  efforts  have  been  made 
to  break  up  the  organization  or  to  put  it  in  other  hands. 
While  there  is  certainly  room  for  improvement,  both  in 
the  orchestra  and  managL-meut,  it  is  better  than  any 
other  city  in  the  Union  enjoys  outside  of  New  York,  and 
in  my  judgment,  should  the  present  organization  be 
broken  up,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  have  another 
equally  good.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  every  music  lov- 
ing citizen  to  do  his  utmost  to  encourage  and  sustain 
it.  A.  C.  D. 


ijjcticil    Botict.'i. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 
Pul»lii«lie<l  Ur  Oliver  fl^itNun  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Gone  to  tlie  Silent  Home.     Song  and  Cho- 
rus.    FJj.    :i.     c\  to  E.  Prior.    30 
*'  The  little  feet  that  long  ago 
Ran  u|)  and  down  llielane." 
Simple  and  nflccting  ballarl  in  popular  style. 
On  Summits  of  the  Other  Sliore.     Song  nnfl 

Chorus,     hb.     Z.     E  to  F.  Danks.     .30 

*  Her  nmlier  hair  is  f-hining  bright." 
One  of  the  prophetic  songs,   that  are   always 
beautiful. 

Wrecked  and  Saved.     Descriptive  Song.     B6. 

8.     ^to  F.  Kuoicles.    85 

"  All  snils  were  gone,  —  the  ship  a  wreck 
And   downward  sinking  fjtst.** 
Previous  "  xhipwreck  "  songs  havpbeen  written 
that  are  difticult  and   liighly  wKuijrhr,   but  this 
excels  in  being  easy,  sufficiently  dramatic,  and 
exciting  enough  to  command  the  attention  of  an 
audience. 
One  Hundred  Years  of  Freedom.     Quartet 

and  Chorus.     F.     .3.     c  to  p.      hanks,    30 
"  Feal  out,  ye  bells!  Ring  joyfully, 
And  cheer  us  on  tuir  way.,, 
A  cheering  Cintennial  Chorus,  with  good  Bass 
Solo. 

Tom  and  I.     G.     3.     c  to  g.  Banks.    30 

"  "We  kisficd  each  other,  Tom  and  I 
Beneath  the  linden  tree.'' 
Nice  little  love  song. 

Pretty  as  a  Picture.     Fine   lithograph   title. 

A.     3.     E  to  F.  Bishop.    40 

"  O,  my  heart  is  gone,  and  I'm  forlorn. 
A  darling  face  has  won  me." 
One    of  the   prettiest   of  luight  faces   on  the 
title,  and  a  sjiarkling,  pretty  song. 

The  Old  Journal.     C.     3.     d  to  E.     Gabriel.    35 
'*  And  then  I  think  I  henr  him  sing 

From  golden  gates  above.  '*  •■ 

A  serious  but  beautiful  song. 

Instmmentah 

Art  Building  (Memorial  Hall)  March.     C.     2 

Stecher.     40 
A  ven,'  musical  easy  march,  with  the   magnifi- 
cent "  Memorial  "pictured  on  the  title. 

Tilden  and  Hendricks'  Grand  March.     "With 

portrait  on  the  title.     D.     2.       Mack.    40 
Music  has  no  party,  and  Mr.   Mack   has  done 
well   by   all    the  candidates.     Portraits  of  both 
Tilden  "and  Hendricks  are  given. 


Operatic  Medley  Waltz.     3. 


Cheney.    75 


A  ven,'  spirited  set  .founded  on  popular  opera 
melodies. 

Medley  of  National  Airs.     2.  Grobe.    75 

Familiar  Airs.    Magnificent  Picture  Title. 

Empire  Grand  March  de   Bravoura,     A.    3. 

Phelps.    40 
A   bravoura  march,    with  plenty  of  crashing 
chords  and  octaves,  rendeiing  it  powerful  and 
brilliant. 

Night  in  Venice.  Gondelied.  A.  3.     KolUng.    35 
An  easy,  melodious  piece,  admirable  for  study. 

BOOKS. 

The  Whippoorwill.  A  School  Song  Book  by 
W.  O.  Perkins.  Price  50  cts. 
Mr.  Perkins'  last  book  :  "  The  Golden  Robin  " 
had  a  large  sale,  and  this  one  is  at  lea.'-t  eijually 
good,  with  an  eleiuentaiy  c<mrse,  a  large  niimher 
of  bright  new  songs  such  as  girls  and  boys  are 
sure  to  like,  and  a  few  hymn  tunes  for  opening 
and  closing  services. 

Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms.     Ry  J.  Stairer 
and  W.  A.  Barret,  of  Oxford  University, 
Eu«;land.     Price  in  boards  $4.00.     In 
cloth  $5.00. 
This  is  a  comprehensive  work  quite  worthy  of 
Oxford  and  of  the  accomplished  compilers,   and 
is  rather  a  succession  of  valuable  treatises  than  a 
dictionaiy.    Dlustrated  with  many  wood  cuts. 


ABBREviATToys.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  T.  The  key  is\lenoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B/*,  etc.  A  barge  Koinan  letter  marks  the  lowest  ami  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  be- 
low or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  •' C.  5,  c  to  E"  means 
"  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter,  c  on  the  added 
line  Oelow,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  -ith  space. 


SEiEOT    il$T    or    ivrUSlO    BOOK0 


RICIIAEDSOK'S    NEW    METHOD    FOR 

TIIE  riANOPX)i;TE,  is  Inicfly  mentioned  in  our  list  of  Instruction 
Books.  It  may,  in  addition,  be  said,  that  thu  publishers  take  a  natu- 
ral pride  in  it,  us  their  most  successful  book.  The  sale  of  about  2.")0,0(KI 
co|)ies  has  been  une(iualled  by  that  of  any  similar  work.  The  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking  to  print  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  may  be  better 
appreciated  by  the  following  statement.  The  leaves  of  "Richardson," 
taken  o^it  ami  laid  down  in  the  New  York  Central  Park,  would  carpet 
the  whole  expanse  with  at  least  a  double  thickness  of  pajier.  The 
same  .sheets,  laid  down  another  way,  would  form  a  mu.sical  jiathway, 
3  feet  wide  and  :5,iJ(J0  miles  long,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

The  book  has  been  revised  and  re-revised,  until  it  is,  probably,  quite 
free  from  eirors,  and  improvements  and  useful  additions  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  made.    It  contains  260  pages,  Kheet  Music  size. 

FJRICE     $3.75. 


GETZE'S  SCHOOL  fok  PARLOR  ORG^^J^, 

has  recently  come  into  the  i>os.session  of  Ditson  &  Co.,  having  been 
on  the  Catalogue  of  Lkk  &  Walkkis.  It  k;is  Ii^kI  a  tirst-ratc  success,  as 
30,(K)(I  C()])ies  have  befn  sold.  Ita  neat  apjiearanc'c,  line  arrangement, 
and  its  multitude  of  pleasing  pieces,  .songs  and  easy  voluntaries,  com- 
mend it  at  once  to  the  eye,  ius  one  of  tlie  best  of  Heed  Organ  books. 

miCE     S2.50. 


BELLAK'S  ANALYTICAL  METHOD  FOR 

n.VNOKUKTE,  has  special  claims  to  be  used  as  tin-  vcri/  fir.-.t  instruc- 
tion book.  Teachers  understand  that  the  driest,  lea-st  interesting,  and 
therefore  the  most  trying  time  for  instructois  and  jiupils,  occurs  in  the 
seci>nd  or  third  month  of  study.  Hellak  shrewdiv  provides  a  larger 
quantity  of  pretty,  jirogressive,  useful  little  airs  and  rondos,  to  bridge 
over  this  place  of  ditiic-ulty.  After  a  few  weeks  in  "  Uellak  "  the  pupil 
is  well  prepared  for  a  louger  and  more  solid  book.   Price  in  Paper,  7o  cts. 


FATHER  KE:SIPS  OLD  FOLK'S  CONCERT 

TUNES,  has  almnd.uit  matcu'ials  for  these  (plaint  entertainments,  which 
bid  fair  to  be  popular  lor  another  lUU  years  or  so.     Price  40  cts. 


BATISTE'S      ORGAN      VOLUNTARIES 

are  in  general  ca-sy,  and  .all  of  them  are  graceful  compositions,  by  one 
of  the  best  European  organists.     In  Uoards,  $2.50;  Cloth,  $3.00. 


RECREATIONS  FOR  CABINET  ORGAN, 

is  a  classical  collection  of  Keed  Organ  music,  all  in  correct  Organ  style 
and  good  t.asto.        Price  $1.00. 


LEGEND  OF  DON  IVIUNIO,  by  J.  D.  Buck, 

is  coniHiended  to  Societies  and  Musical  Clubs,  as  a  Cantata  of  a  high 
order.     Uoards,  $1.50;  Cloth,  §1.75. 


OSGOOD'S  (iUIDE  to  the  ART  OF  SING- 

INC,  is  a  treatise  on  A'oice  '  ultivation,  by  one  of  our  best  educated 
and  mostskilllul  te.achcrs  and  singers,  liy  Ceo.  L.  Osgood.  Price  $4.00. 


VOICE    BUILDING,   by   Dr.  Streeteh,   do- 

scribes  both  a  book,  and  the  system  cxpUiiiied  in  it.    A  success.    $l..j0. 


DITSON  &  Go's  HOME  MUSICAL  LIBRARY 


TIIE  SABBATH,  a  book  of  Churcli  Music  by 

C.  EvKiiE^T,  (list  published  by  Lee  «fc  Walker,  is  now  .added  to  Ditson's 
list.  It  is  constructed  in  excellent  taste,  and  includes  about  r.oii 
metrical  tunes,  besides  Chants,  Anthems,  &c.,  constituting  one  of  the 
best  tilled  of  Church  Music  Books.    Price   $1.50. 


snouiii  oe  uuiy  unaeistood.     IJooK  puidislieis  are 

time    to    time,    to    tiring   out   handsome    sets   of 

hakespeare,"   of  "Scott,"  of  "the    Poets,"  d:c.,  <.tc. 

!  bookseller  should  bring  out  a  set  of  books  which 


has  a  value  which  should  be  fully  undeistood.     iJook  publisheis  are 

accustomed,    from 

"  Dickens,"  of  "Sh;i 

Now  suppo.^e  some  bookseller  shoukl  bring  out  a  set  oi   hooks  wnicn 

included  all  the  best  works  of  Scott,  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 

of  all  the  others.     This,  for  literary  people,  would  approach,  but  not 

equal  the  value  to  music  lovers,  of  our  Hume  Mutticid  Library. 

The  Library  at  present,  (1S70)  contains  IS  volumes,  each  entirely 
independent  of  the  other,  and  resembling  a  bound  volume  of  sheet 
music.  To  form  these  books,  nearly  the  entire  mass  of  song  and 
piano  music  in  existence  has  been  looked  over,  and  the  creine  dt  la 
crcine  (cream  of  the  cream)  of  it  reserved. 

(We  furnish  a  catalogue,  containing  the  names  of  every  piece  and 
song  in  the  IS  books,  to  all  who  desire  it. ) 

THE  HOME  MUSICAL  LIDKAKY  contains  nearly  4.000  p.ages,  of 
Full  Sheet  Music  Sizk. 

The  books  are  uniform  in  size  and  style.  For  a  full  description, 
ple;ise  refer  to  tho  Catalogue  above  mentioned.  The  titles  are  given 
below. 


Gems  of  English  Song.    Vocal. 
Wreath  of  Gems.    Vocal. 
Silver  Chord.    Vocal. 
Musical  Treasure.    Vocal  and  Ir 
Gems  of  German  Song.  Vocal. 
Gems  of  Scotlish  Song.    Vocal. 
Moore's  Irish  Melodies.    Vocal 
Operatic  Pearls.    Vocal. 
Gems  of  Sacred  Song.    Vocal. 
Shower  of  Pearls.    Vocal  Duets. 
Organ  at  Home.    Reed  Organ  Music,  ISO 
Silver  Wreath.    Vocal. 

Gems  of  Strauss.     Instrumental. 
Home  Circle.     T"l   I-  Iiistrument.al. 
Home  Circle.     Vol.  II.   Instrumental. 
Piano  at  Home.    4  hand  pieces.  Inst.  250 
Pianists  Album.     Instrumental. 
Pianoforte  Gems.    Instrumental. 


In 

In 

Full 

Boards. 

CloUi. 

Cilt. 

i-i'2  pages. 

S2.50 

$.3.00 

$4.00 
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it 

2.50 

3.00 
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200 

ti 

2.50 
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4.10 
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2.50 
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200 

it 

2.. 50 

3.00 

4.00 

200 

U 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

200 

'* 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 
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«( 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 
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4t 
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3.00 
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3.00 
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4.00 

^SIUSICAL  GARLAND.  Duets  for  Violin  and 

PI  \NO  is  one  of  a  scries  of  books  of  easy  music,  admirably  fitted  for 
the  needs  of  Musical  Amateurs.  By  Winner.  Waltzes,  Galops,  Ma- 
zurkas, etc.,  etc.     Prico  $2.50. 


MUSICVL  FLOAVERS.  Duets  for  Violin  and 

PIANO  is  similar  in  design  to  tho  "  Garland."     Price  $2.50. 


FLUTE     BOUQUET.      VIOLIN    A]SIUSE- 

JIENTS.     These    two   books  have   about  the  same   inusic  as  is  found 
in  tho  preceding  two  books,  but  without  Piano  accompaniment     $1.50. 


AVINNEirS    BAND   OF    FOUR.     ($1.00.) 

is  iust  the  thing  for  a  iicitrhborhood  orchestra.  For  Violin  or  Klute, 
Coiuet  or  Clarinet  2d  Violin,  A'ioloncello  or  Double  Bass.  About 
CO  pieces  of  music.  The  2d  Violin  and  Violoncello  parts  may  be 
played  on  the  Piano. 

VIOLIN  AND  FLUTE  Dl^ETS,  by  Wixxer, 

has  CO  pretty  duets  for  2  Violins,  ur  2  Flutes  ur  Violin  and  Flute. 
Price   $1.00. 


A  descriptive  Catalogue,  cont.aiiiing  concise  dcscriiitious  of  1200  books  published  by  Ditson  &  Co.,  will  bo  sent  to  an}- 
address  on  apiilicatioii. 

Any  hook  mailed,  post  free,  for  Retail  Prices,  and  money  in  Registered  letters,  or  in  Postal  :\Ioucy  Orders,  may  be  sent 
at  tlie  risk  of  the  publi-shers. 


!VER    DSTJ 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

7il    BROADWAY,    N.  Y. 


Oi>       ^L^\^  m  fan 

LYON  &  HEALY, 


CHICAGO. 


Boston. 

J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[SuCcc^^^r-.  tM   LlK.v    WAI.KETt,] 

PHILADELPHIA. 


ADAPTED     FOR     USE      AT     CELEBRATIONS,      OR     TO     PLAY      AND      SING      IN 
HONOR    OF    THE    YEAR,    AND    FINALLY    TO    KEEP    AS    AMONG 

ITS    BEST    MEMENTOES. 


Centennial  Chorus. 

n.  MILLARD.        Grand  Colored  Lithograph  Title. 
pnic'K  a.»  cxst. 

Arranged  for  t  (mixed)  voiecs.     Immensely  spirited  throughout. 
Suited  for  Qu.artet  and  (,'liorus,  or  ('horns  throughout. 
"An<i  every  star,  and  every  fold, 
Shall  tell  ag.ain  the  story  old. 
Of  how  our  fathers  fought  and  died, 

To  save  our  Hag  that  lloats  in  pride." 


Centennial    Hymn. 

Words  by  Wiiittiek.  Music  by  J.  K.  Paine. 

Sung  at  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exposition.     Price  30  eta 

"  God  of  the  nations,  from  whose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand," 


Centennial    Song. 

Triumphantly    the    Morning    Dawned. 

By  JOSEPH  HEINE.  Price  3.5  cts. 

A  worthy  patriotic  Song  and  Chorus,  with  fine  music  by  a  skilful 
player. 

Uail  to  our  Flag  so  glorious, 
May  we  who  guard  it  now, 
Keep  hearts  as  true  as  those  that  beat 
One  hundred  years  ago. 


Centennial    Days. 


By  C.  E.  PRATT.  Price  30  cts. 

Not  high-flowu,  but  a  lively,  common-sense  ballad  relating  to  the 
groat  Exposition. 

And  you'll  sny  that  I  am  right 
If  you  see  the  splendid  sight 

At  the  Exposition  on  Centennial  Days. 

Centennial    Bells. 

By  n.  P.  DANKS.  Price  30  cts. 

A  most  melodious  song  and  Chorus,  by  one  of  our  most  success- 
ful song  writers. 

Ring  the  Bells,  Centennial  Bolls, 
Those  Bells  of  Liberty ; 
.:':  '.  Ring  the  Bells,  whose  chiming  tells 

America  is  free. 


A  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

By  EDWARD  E.  RICE.     Lithograph  Title.     Vocal  March. 
PRICX:    40    cxs. 

A  simple  and  easy  Song-Story,  but  not  the  less  taking. 
"  The  Story  that  you  know. 
Of  how  the  Sun  of  Glory  rose 
One  hundred  years  ago." 


The    Great    Centennial. 

IME'W"    "VTiE'W"    OF    THE    3VE.A.TTEII. 
By  HOWARD  PAUL.  Price  30  cts. 


Centennial  on  the  Brain. 

By  A.  E.  FRENCH.  Price  40  cts. 

Agricultural  March. 

With  fine  Lithograph  view  of  the  Agricultural  Building. 
By  E.  MACK.  Price  50  cts. 

One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

By  E.  MACK.        Reverie  for  Piano.        Price  40  cts. 
Moderately  e.osy.     Fine  music,  useful  and  attiaetive  to  practice. 


Grand  March. 

D.  L.  DOWNING.  Grand  Colored  Lithograph  Title. 

PRICE    60    WH. 

The  m.arch  is  powerful,  brilli.ant,  and  not  difficult.  The  title, 
which  adorns  this,  as  well  as  Millard's  (Jde,  is  one  well  worth  buy- 
ing, as  it  represents  the  gig.antic  statue  of  Liberty,  to  be  placed  at 
tlie  entrance  of  New  York  harbor,  with  views  of  Independence 
Hall,  and  the  great  national  capitol  in  the  b.ack-ground. 

Centennial    March. 


By  E.  MACK.         Lithograph  Title. 


Price  50  cts. 


A  fine  patriotic  combination,  as  it  includes  the  national  .airs,  Red, 
White  and  Blue,  Hail  Columbia,  etc.,  etc.  A  well  executed  view  of 
the  chief  Exposition  liuilding  is  on  tlie  title. 

Memorial   March. 

By  E.  MACK.         Lithograph  Title.  Price  50  cts. 

One  of  the  best  views  of  the  Art  Building  of  the  Exposition  is  on 
the  title.  This,  with  the  easy  and  very  .agreeable  music,  will  render 
the  piece  a  favorite. 

Brazilian  Grand   March. 

By  H.  MAYLATH.        Lithograph  Picture  of  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  DoM  Pedbo. 


PRICl 


40      CEIVXS. 


Dedicated  to  the  most  sensible  of  all  Emperors,  who  will  certain- 
ly like  it,  if  he  pl.ays  it.  Should  advise  him  to  be  particular  about 
putting  the  2d  finger  on  the  black  keys  in  chromatic  passages,  and 
to  bring  out  the  full  expression  of  the  Trio. 

Grand    Centennial    March. 

By  C.  ZEUNER.  '      '  Price  30  cts. 

An  excellent  selection  from  the  works  of  a  first-rate  composer. 

Centennial  Tea  Party  Waltzes. 

By  S.  HASSLER.  Price  75  cts. 

Tea  P.arties  are  common  this  ye.ar  as  all  years,  and  along  in  the 
evening  that  follows,  this  fine  set  of  waltzes  may  furnish  good  en- 
tertainment. 

Centennial     Waltzes. 

By  R.  n.  STRAFFORD.  With  Cornet  ad  lib. 

PRICE    »5    CEXTS. 

An  extra  leaf  supplies  music  for  Coraet  and  Violin,  if  one  pleasea 
to  introduce  them.  But  the  Pi.ano  Waltzes  are  complete  in  them- 
selves, without  accompaniment. 

Centennial    Chimes    Galop. 
By  J.  H.  MILLIKEN.  Price  30  cts. 

Vei-y  bright  and  easy. 

Centennial    Galop. 

By  J.  SOLAN. 
A  neat,  sweet  .and  piquant  piece. 

Horticultural  March. 

Fine  Lithograph  view  of  the  Horticultural  Building. 
By  E.  MACK. 

Music  is  easy  and  brilliant, 

Washington's    March.     (The  Old  March).    Arr.  by  Winner. 

Price  40  cts.  Nothing  sweeter  than  this  old  march. 

Washington's   March.  (New).  By  liud.  Aronnon. 

Price  tJO  cts.     The  New,  like  the  Old,  appropriate  to  the  year. 

Martha  Washington  Grand  Waltz.     Aronson.       75  cts. 
Martha  Washington  March.  J^«cJr-  50  cts. 

With  Lithographic  Portrait  and  good  music. 


Price  30  cts. 


Price  50  cts. 


Machinery    March. 

By  E.  MACK.      Fine  Lithographic  view.      Price  50  cts. 
Either    Song    or    Piece    mailed,    post-free,    for    Retail    Price. 

Published    by 
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J  O  H  Jf 


D  W I  «  n  T ,       EDITOR. 


«f8-TEI!MS.— if  mailod  or  c.ill.-d  fnr.  J2  nn  per  annum; 
delivfrcfl  by  carrii-rs,  $2..V>.     IViyniont  in  advancf. 

Advortiflt'nienlH  will  hp  inflcrled  at  the  following  rates  : 
One  innertion  per  lino  30  cenlH. 
F.aeh  pubseqvienl  insertion,  per  line.  20  cents. 
Special  ratep  f(tr  yearly  carfls. 

.T.  S.  .Sl'OONKR.  PUINTKR.  17  I'ltOVINCE  PT. 


^dufirtisfsmcnts. 


MI:^.S  ANNIK  SCHILLER  will  resnme  her  piano- 
forte lessons  Se))toinlier  lOlJi.  at  her  resilience, 
lift  riiarles  Street.  Pupils  preimred  (or  M-Ml,Tinc 
Jlailelilie  Schiller.  92.'>-5 

MUBIO    SOHOOr* 

The  RuUscrilicr  nnnon.'.esi  that  his  Music  [.School,  in 
coiuieetion  uith  Majilewooil  In-litnTe  for  yonnir  holies, in 
rittsftehi.  wil!openon  Wi'ilnesday.OcI.  18th,  with  ahoanl 
of  Professors,  Teai-hers  and  Let-Uirer.s  of  reco;rnizc(l 
ability  antl  reputation.  The  eouise  of  stilily  inchtdes  all 
branches  of  ninsical  theory,  history  ancl  ])r:ictice.  T.-iins 
nioder.ate.  Special  attentioo  paid,  and  S|>ecinl  ra'cs 
ofTered,  to  those  who  desire  to  he<.onie  teachers.  For  par- 
ticular, circulars,  etc.,  ad«lix'ss  until  .Inne  lOlh, 

BES.I.  C.  BLODOETf.   rriiicip.il, 

rittsfield,  Mass. 

After  thi.s  time,  llnlii  date  of  opening  of  the  school, 
916-Gm  Rev.C.U  Spe.\k,  I'rin.  Maplewoorl  Inst. 

MR.  .JOHN  ORTH,  recently  relumed  from  Europe 
after  five  years  stinly  with  the  hest  Masters— /.M2(, 
KiiUak,  L>'bfftt,  "/V/*;ic,  and  others,  will  receive  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  on  the  Piano. 

Mr.  Oith  can  he  seen  Mondays  and  Thursdays  a! 
New  EiiRland  0>nser\-atory  of  .Music.  Address  ditto,  or 
at  residence,  3;J  \V;irren  .Vvcnnc.  '.to.')— fun 


MRS.    FLOK.\     E.     UAIiUY,    Vocalist    and 
Teiiclier  of  Vocal  Mu.sic.     124  Cliandler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [7S2 — ly 

"~1  W.  FOSTER,  rnnduetor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
VT,  Lesions  on  .and  afl.rOcI  tl,  1«7.S  at  I'lIUl  Washiofton 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Hiown,  Boston.  i:all  Sat- 
urdays from  U  to  12  o'clock.  8'JS-l  y. 


G .     W .    DUDLEY, 

Teacher   of    SiiKjinc/    and    Voice    Building. 

(Dr.  II.  R.  .Street^M-'.s  Mctliotl)  R.Mira  No.  .3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  lUiildiiio,  1.54  TteniontSt. 

ITacL 

MR8.  JENNY  KEMFfON, 

VOCALIST    AND   TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Dirson  <fe  Co.         |"98 

A  Heautiful  Title  for  a  cliariiiins;  .Siilibath 
School  Son;;  tiook.  One  cannot  turn  over  its 
leaves  witliout  htiiitj  iinpfe.s-ctl  witli  the  trtstc 
anil  tact  of  the  compiler,  whcisc  .sclectidi  of  the 
pretty  title  is  ijuite  m  unison  with  that  of  unus- 
ually taking  hymns  and  tunes. 

('ompileil  by  it.  M.  JKI.\T(isir.     A  portion  of 

the  music  was  prepared  by  the  able  hanil  of  Dr. 

A.    Hrooks   Everett,    (lately   deceased)   and  the 

poetry,   in  pait,  is  piovided  by  .Mrs.   M.   B.    C. 

Made,  in  part  by  liev.  Jos.  H.  .Martin,  and  the 

rest  by  writers  of  acknowiedjied  talent. 

Price  of  GOOD  \EU".S,  g.j  cts. 

OLIVER    IDITSOasr    <Sc    CO., 

BOSTON. 


New  MM  Conserfatory  of  Mnslc. 

Oiv  (iis'iti"ui'<lM'il  Ard-ftt  nriihO  to  its  pnninMit  fa'-iiltv; 
^.I.  H.OitiH.  "W.  H.  Siirinvo-.n,  a.  W.  F»»otk.  \V.  J. 
^VlN^■n,  S.  R.  WniTNEV  .'iiul  N.  CvR,  makinir  52  instnic- 
toni;  IS.nOOsnidtnis  in  U^n  years;  .Sir>pays  f<»v  95  loswniis. 
Fill  term  oppiis  with  lN('aE4,sn:D  AnvANTAr.E**  For 
circulars  api-lv  to  E.  T-  »ritIKE, 

9*24  MiLsic  HkU,  Boston. 


EMERSON'S 

.0i»iie   IlooJc® 

Price  §l.ii."»  jx-r  ropy.  Per  Doz.  $12. 
Tlie  nttcfition  of  (■(tndiictoi-.'^  ;in<I  nuMnlters  of 
Musical  S(.ci(_'tii  s  is  tiin'rlt'd  to  this  line  lMM)k. 
In  iculiii*^  tin-  titles  brlow,  you  will  iiotici-  thai 
most  of  tiie  chorijsrs  mwVn^  here  their  iirst  ap- 
pearance. All  are  seU'cted  and  arranjxod  hy  L. 
<>.  Kmer.son.  who  has  shown  iiis  usual  j^ood  taste 
and  jud^nuent. 

Sacred. 

Alijrhtv  ileliova!) liflHui  IiillaimnnUi*; Ronnmi 

r,(Kl  of  Israel linsxini  Falhrr  hy  wlio.se  AlmijrlUy 

O  fur  tho  \Viii|r<^.  Min'hlH'n  Vowt^r ...HmuJel 

()  inat;nify  the  L'inl. ,  C'trUr  (totl's  mi'rry  on  them  that 

(rlriria.- .'. Fariuf-r  fear  bim Cur/tr 

<>  praise  the  Miphty  Come,  ye  blesst'd  Chil- 

God KmerKon  dreii Eiiwrson 

The  (lay  is  past Kvu  rson 

Secular. 

.\wake,  the  Nitrhl . .  f>nnie'lU  JUow.  Winter  Wind   SUvn^ 

When  llobin  Uedbreasl.  The  Sea  batli  ilsrcarls. 

Sintth'ini  Pivnuti 

Fairy  Sftnjr  ....  Zhnm'^rman  Itainv  Hav Kinrrson 

Hawi  Ihovi  left  thy  b!ue  liriglitly  tlie  Morning- 

eourse '..  Snuthm-d  Ton  Wfhrr 

Gah*s  are  blowinir..  /Cmtrtoii  Hie  thee.  Shallop..  A'dii-m 

Crowned  with  the  'leni-  Sleep  Well /iff/'ntry 

1  est IVn/f"  Anvil  Chorus.."  Trorntnre" 

Fbtwcrets  clo.-^e  at  Eve. .  Af't  Star  of  dcseendinj;  NiLiht. 

Evening Sullttyin  Em'rxon 

Tl)e   Wl)ippooiSvill. 

\ew  School  .Sons  Hook  by  W.  O.  I'KiiKi.N'S. 

Price  .")0  cts. 

Mr.  Perkiii.s  wtvs  the  compiler  of  the  Ooi,I)1.;n 
ItoiiiM,  which  wa.s  i|nitc  a  snccess,  liaviin;  an 
cxtcn.^ive  sale.  Yotnii;  sinjicre  will  tiie  of  the 
best  books,  anil  here  is  a  fiood  new  one.  The 
Wliippooruill  has  a  peri'ect  rij^bt  to  ti  place  on 
the  title,  since  lie  is  a  model  to  stnilent.s  of  sin-j- 
ini;.  He  opens  his  month  wide,  breathes  easily, 
and  produces  wonderfully  resonant  tones;  ;U1 
of  which  are  woithy  of  honorable  mention. 

The  Salutatios. 

A   Collection  of  Music  for   the    use   of  Choirs, 

t  onventions,  .Sinc;in<j  Schools,  etc.   By  L.. 

O.  Emkkso.v.    I'rice  perdoz.  $12. 

For  a  siui;le  copy,  $1.;16. 

This  book,  when  examined  and  tested,  will 
furnish  its  own  reconimendtition,  and  the  admi- 
reis  of  .Mr.  E.mkrso.n's  music,  (and  they  are 
numbeted  liy  thoiKands).  will  lie  ])leaseil  to  re- 
ceive a  work  planned  ;ind  comi>ileil  by  his  own 
unaided  effort.  It  eont:iiiis,  besides  the  usual 
SinLCmi;  School  course,  a  line  collection  of  easy 
H'ees  or  four  part  son^s  for  the  pr.aciice  of  clas- 
si  s,  a  great  variety  of  new  Metrical  Tunes,  and 
a  lar;;e  number  of  new  Anthems.  Motets.  .Sen- 
tences and  Chants.  With  the  exceptiim  of  a 
dozen  pat;es,  tilled  with  the  indispensable"  t'on- 
grej^ational  tunes,"  the  whole  work  is  fresh  and 
new  in  character. 

I"rHLIS:lIEn    BY 

OLIVTE.-R,    IDIXSOU"    cSb    CO. 

BOSTON. 
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ITfUJ  %\\mt  for  ^qrt. 


VOCAL. 

Centcnni.al  Day.s.     C.  3.  E  t<i  F.  Pratl. 

Centeunitd  on  the  Brain.    Wi.     3.     E  to  F. 

frenrh. 
The  Son^s  my  Mother  loved  to  -sinR.     Song 

and  Cho.     F.  :!.   F  to  F.     "  C'u.s  I'liiUips." 
Souft  of  the  Old  Bell.        E.     3.     b  to  E. 

iinrri. 
Happy  Day.s  gone  by.     Quartet.     G  to  <;. 

Far  from  thee.     (Loin  de  toi).     E6.  4. 

>•  fo  K.  Itruqie.re. 

Bow  down  tind  hear  me.     Quartet.     4.     C. 

Little  Leaflets,  Little  Flowere.     F.  4.  E  to  a. 

]!i  etiioven. 
Centennial  Sonji  and  Chorus.     G.  'i.  d  to  R 

I'frkbix. 
Uovinj,' in  the  Twilic,dit.      A.    2.     E  to  F. 

Vallo. 
To  the  Wind.s,  dull  Care !    (J.  %.     a  to  D. 

3ff>r.^p. 

The  Land  of  (Jolden  Glory.     Song  and  Cho. 

D.  •>.  d  to  E.  Prh,r. 

Sh.all  Erin's  Harp  Strings  wake  no  more  ?    F. 

y-     '•  to  g.  DaiJcH. 

InMtrnm^nCal. 

Martha  Wa.shingtou  March.     With  Portrait. 

,   t'-     ^-  Mark. 

By  the  Biookside.     Idyl.        G.  3.  Guide 

Good  Bye.     (LebewobI).     Fantasia.     F.   3. 

f»?e.vc 
Beniiniseenees.    (\ackl  inge).   \h.  3.    Lnwic. 
Always  (;ay.     (Immer  Lustig).     Polka  Bril- 
laiitc.         C.     3  siithl 

N'oniiareil  Polkx  (J.     2.  liriimoii. 

Encore  (ialop.         D.     .3.  M.  F.  11.  Snutk. 

Itomlo  for  Pi.ino.     In  (.:.     4.  lUethnccn. 

Uance  Music  from  "The  Porter  of  Havre." 

..-.,,.,.        „  "^^  *•  ^iti'jht.  ea. 

Xo.  1.     Waltz.     G.     2. 

"  2.     (lalop.     F.     2. 

"  3.     I'olka.     F.     3. 

"  4.     Polka  Redowiu     Uh.     3. 
Gi>lden  (Jrains.  Winner,  ea. 

No.  4      l.'eed-Org.in  Me|i>dies.     2 
No.  0.     Mill- Wheel  Waltz.     G.   2, 

RooLn. 

THE    SALUTATION.     A  Collection  of  .Sacred 

Music,  consisting  of  Hymn  Tunes,  .\nthenis 

Mo.ets,  etc..  designeil  tor  Public  Wor-    ' 

ship,  togeilier  wjtli  acoiiipk-te  System 

ot  Elem<  ntary  Insti  nction.  Glees, 

Four-p.iit  Songs  and  Choruses, 

for  Singing  Schools  and 

Miisiciil  (.Conventions. 

By  L.  O.  Emki:so.v.       I'riie  jier  copy,  $1..38. 

Per  Dozen,  .•i!I2.i;U. 

THE    ENCORE.     A  collection  of  .Secular  and 
Sacred     Music    ftn-    Singing    Schools.    Day 
Schools,    Conventions,    .Musical   Acade- 
mies, College  Choirs,  etc. 
By  L.  O.  EuKiiSo.N.     Price  75  cts;  Per  Doz.  $7.50 

THE     WHIPPOOmVILL.        A    collection     of 

School  Songs.      By  W.  O.  Pkhkins. 

Price  50  cts. 

EMERSON'S  CHORUS  BOOK.     By  L.  O. 

EiTEKsoN.     Price  5^1.25,  or  $12.  per  doz. 
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Mcsic  BY  Mail.— Mu.slc  is  sont  by  mail,  the  exppnne 
bi-ins  one  cent  for  every  ounci.,  ijr  fraction  thereof, 
iioout  two  cents  for  ao  ordinary  piece  of  muMic.  IVrsonw 
at  a  cllMtance  will  limi  the  convey.-iiice  a  faving  of  time  and 
expenne  In  obUiininK  »upiilie«.  lioolis  can  also  be  eent  at 
double  tbeae  rates. 


DWIGIIT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,    New  York. 

19<>ck«*r  llrotbf'rN*  <>;ran<l,  Square,  and 
V^'l>rig-liC  I*ian<»H  are  the  beist  iiuvile  in  the  country- 
They  take  the  lead  of  all  first-class  instruments,  lieiii^ 
unrivalled  in  beauty  uf  toue,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  eveiy  detail. 

H«u4l  for  IBEiiMtrateal  Catalosroe. 
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PRICES    REASONABLE. 


EASY. 


^^m 


J.   M.  ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

Sheet  Music,  Music  Book,  Music  for  Periodicals, 
Uafli-ls,  Music  Titles,  Etc. 

N.  E.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  Fiftb  Streets, 
'IIII.AOICLI'IIIA. 


E* 


3^1^ 


808-ly 


J.  B.  BlTBO^^  t%  €q, 


SUC<'ESSO]tS  TO 


X.EE 
922 


CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 


Music  teachers  wliosesjx-ciiilty  is  the  teaching 
of  Singing  Classes,  and  wlio  liave  not  charge  of 
choirs,  have  expressed  a  preference  for  books 
containing  an  Instructive  Course,  with  abund- 
ance of  Exercises,  simple  Songs  in  one,  two, 
three  or  four  parts.  Glees,  etc.,  aiid  a  little  Sacred 
Music.  In  short,  they  wish  and  need  just  what 
is  to  be  used  in  Singing  School,  and  make  no 
direct  preparation  for  singing  in  church. 

For  the  accommodation  of  such  teachers, 
PiTsoN  it  Co.  have  successively  issued  Mr. 
Emerson's  "Singing  Scuooi-,"  and  the  "Song 
Monarch,"'  and  now  provide,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, "THE  ENCORE,"  compiled  by  L.  O. 
Emkrson.  It  will  be  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
above  named  books,  and  will  be  widely  used. 
Price  to  be  7.5  cts.  per  copy. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

Edited  by  J.  Stainer,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Doc.  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  W.  A.  Baekett, 
Mus.  Bach.,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxfoid. 
It  does  not  need  the  above  array  of  titles  to 
convince  us,  that  this  is  a  work  of  unusual  eru- 
dition and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  definitions,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  work  is  that  of  a  collection  of  treatises  on 
important  musical  subjects.  All  of  them  are 
well  written,  the  style  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  there  are  abundant  musical  and 
picture  illustrations.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
larynx  (vocal  chords  &c.)  covers  a  dozen  pages, 
and  has  many  cuts  illustrating  different  portions 
ttc. 

About  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  hu- 
man ear,  the  article  also  containing  engravings. 
The  human  hand  also,  is  minutely  described 
in  its  relation  to  lingering.  Ancient  instruments 
nicely  pictured,  the  various  parts  of  organs  well 
described,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  composition  imparted. 

Indeed,  although  a  dictionary,  it  is  a  very 
readable  book,  and  one  will  naturally  continue 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  with  continued  interest, 
until  the  contained  ideas  are  pretty  thoroughly 
understood  ar.d  assimilated. 
Price  in  Boards  $4.00       Price  in  Cloth  S3.00 


PARIS,  mi    VIENNA,  1813. 
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The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co. 

Beg  to  announce  that  at  the  recent  World's  Ex- 
hibitio-is  at  Santiago,  Chili,  they  were  again 
awarded  the  first  medal  for  best  Cabinet  or  Par- 
lor Organs. 

EASY    PAYMENTS. 

Organs  sold  for  cash  ;  or  for  monthly  or  quar- 
terly payments;  or  rented  until  rent  pays  for 
the  organ. 

CATALOGUES 

and  Circulars,  with  full  particulars  free.  Address 
MASOxX  &  HAMLIN  OUGaN  CO.,  I.^i4Tremont 
Street,  BOSTON  ;  2.5  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK ; 
or  SO  and  S2  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO. 


L 


For  Centennial  uses,  Ditson  &  Co.   provide  a 
great  variety  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 
The  book  especially  adapted  to  the  year  is 

CENTENNIAL  COLLECTION 

OF 

ill  'Cfc  iL A'OvM.i£i:vl    O  W'M^JP 

All  the  prominent  National  Songs,  in  an  elegant  collec- 
tion, well  harmonized,  and  with  piano  (or  organ)  accom- 
paniment. Every  American  needs  a  copy  of  such  a  book 
as  this,  and  the  yon.<;s  are  the  best  of  aU'Songs  for  use  in 
this  Centennial  year. 

Contents : 


Keller's  American  Hymu. 
H:iil  Columbia. 
Star  Spani;led  Banner. 
Our  Flag  is  there. 
Red,  >Vhitc  and  Blue. 
Yankee  Doodle. 
To  thee,  O  Country. 
Columbia  tlie  Gem. 
Wairh  on  the  Khine. 
Fatherland.  [<;;crmau.] 
Wearing  of  tlie  Green. 
St.  Patrick's  Bay. 
Russian  National  ttymn. 


God  save  the  Queen. 
Rule  Biittania 
Roast  Beef  of  Old  Enirland. 
Mrn  of  Harlech.  [Welch]. 
Partaiit  itmir  Syrie. 
Marseilles  Ih  mn. 
G;aibaldi  Hynm. 
King  ( fscar.'  [Swedish.] 
Campbell's  are  Comin'. 
Biuce's  .\ddres8. 
King  Chiistian.  jDanish]. 
Spanish  National  Hymn. 
Austrian         "  " 


Price  in  Cloth,  76  cts  ;  Boards,  50  cts ;  Paper,  40  cts. 

In  Sheet  Music  tliey  offer : 

centennTal  hymn 

as  sung  at  the  Opening  Ceremonies  in  Philadel- 
phia. Words  by  Whittier.  Music  by  J.  K.  Paine. 
In  4  parts,  for  Mixed  Voices.  Price  in  Sheet 
Music  form,  30  cts.  (In  Octavo  form  for  Chorus- 
es, 10  cts).  No  celebration  this  year  will  be  com- 
plete without  the  singing  of  this  magnificent 
Hymn. 

Centennial,  Machinery,  Horticultural,  Memo- 
rial, and  Agricultural  fVJarches,  each  50  cts- 
Washington's  Qld  (40  cts).  and  |\Jew'  (60  cts) 
Marches,  M^irtha  Wasliington's  VValtz  (7.-)  cts) 
and  March.  (.50  cts).  Grand  March,  bv  Down- 
ing, (00  cts).  Cfutennial  W^'ltzes  by  Fliene  (75 
cts),  and  Qrobe's  Medly  of  National  p^irs  (75 
cts) ;  all  have  Splendid  Illustrated  Titles  1  and 
the  best  of  music. 

Mailed,  ijost-free,  for  .above  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


.The  X  Piaro  Taboret, 


Patented  Apicil  4lh,  1871. 

Manufactured  by  L.  Postawka  &  Co. 

Factory  at  Osborii'a  Planing  Mill,  State  St., 
Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

For  Sale  by  all  Flrst-ClaKs  PiaBOforte  and  Furniture 
Dealers 

"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  tlie  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEIN  WAY  &  SONS,  Xew  York." 

'■  IVIr.  Postnwka'8  Adjustable  Taboret  in  a  lorig  felt  want 
SU|ipIjcd.     We  consider  it  Ille  best  of  the  kind. 

8'.i8-Iy  O.  UITSOX  &  CO  ,  Uoston,  Mass.'' 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

OHASe  H,  BiTSON  c%  OO. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  &  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

ASD  DEALERS  !>; 

Sleet  iDslc,  icslc  Boeh, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

EDW.    SCHUBERTII     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNIOX  SQUAKE, 

NEW  TOKK.  [795 

LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

■WTiolesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

£[^=ln  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
uU  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Music.  [794 — 3m 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

Price  in  Boards,  $2.50.    In  Cloth,  $3.00. 
Clotli,  Fine  Gilt  for  Presents,  $4.00. 

The  latest  book  of  Ditson  &  Co's  Home  Musi- 
cal Library,  and  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  other.  A  large  niunber  of  extra  good 
songs  have,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  come 
into  popular  notice  and  approval.  The  best  of 
these,  with  a  half  dozen  of  classics,  (omitted  in 
other  books),  form  this  lirst-class  collection. 

There  are  about  75  songs.  Pages  lull  sheet 
music  size. 


WriOLE  No.  925. 
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Fnr  DwiKlitV  .Tmirnal  oE  Music. 

Ouseley  on  Musical  Form.* 

KT    W.  S.   B.   MATHEWS. 

Tlie  snbjcot  of  Aliisiral  Form,  althmiErh  by 
no  means  difficnlt  in  itself  nor  uninteresting,  is 
proViably  tlie  least  nnflerstonrl  of  any  depart- 
ment of  Mnsical  Tlieory.  Tliis  is  exensalile 
for  Eniilisli-sppakinc;  amateurs,  for  nntil  tliis 
book  anpenred  I  believe  there  was  no  treatise 
on  tbesnbieet  in  'English,  except  a  very  mea- 
gre and  nnsatisfaetory  "Outline"  made  by  the 
present  writer  some  years  ago.  In  Clermanv 
the  case  is  better,  for  there  are  several  treatises 
more  or  less  extended,  from  the  glittering  and 
high-sounding  generalizations  of  Marv,  wliieli 
lead  the  pupil  to  imagine  that  he  knons  the 
whole  subject  when  in  fact  he  has  merely  a 
vague  glimiise  of  i(.  to  the  inistv  and  confused, 
yet  after  all  practical  manual  of  Richter,  and 
quite  a  nuuiber  of  smaller  works  known  to  nie 
only  by  report.  Besides,  tlie  course  of  study 
in  the  best  f!ern.an  selviols  recognizes  the  true 
source  of  knowledge  of  Form,  (viz.  :  the  i:pagc 
of  genius)  and  requires  of  the  .student  copious 
analyses  of  classic  master-pieces. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  books  on  this  sub- 
iect  in  English,  it  was  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  procureil  a  copy  of  Prof.  Ouseley's  new  treat- 
ise. The  book  is  an  e'cgantly-printed  one, 
("  Clarendon  press  ")  and  sells  at  a  high  price. 
It  is  also  clear  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  teacli 
anything,  but  all  it  tries  to  teach  might  as  well 
have  been  done  in  twenty  pages  as  the  hundred 
and  tifty  here  spoiled.  For.  to  be  perfectly 
plain  about  it,  a  more  unsatisfactory  and  slip- 
shod "treatise"  I  have  never  seen  from  the 
hand  of  a  well-eilucated  author;  the  justice  of 
which  condemnation  I  hope  to  show  in  the  se- 
quel. But  first  let  us  brielly  o\itline  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Form,"  as  it  is  expounded  by  the  best 
authorities. 

The  foundation  of  Musical  Form  is  found  in 
the  three  principles  of  Symuietrv,  I'nitv,  and 
Contrast.  Observe,  I  say  "contrast,"  and  not 
"variety,"  as  many  writers  do.  But  why 
"  contrast"  and  not  "variety?"  Cimtrast,  I 
answer,  is  detiuite  :  variety  is  indetinite.  There 
may  be  almost  infinite  variety  and  yet  no  con- 
trast. Variety  may  be  foolish,  a  freak  of 
meaningless  modification;  contrast  is  intelli- 
gent, coordinative,  comprehensive.  Contrast 
is  one  of  the  elements  that  gives  Beethoven's 
music  the  i)recedence  over  Mozart's.  Form, 
then,  rests  on  Symmetry,  Unity,  and  Contrast. 

The  unit  of  f<irni  is  the  Period  ;  the  molecules 
are  Motives,  Phrases,  and  Seeticuis.  A  motive 
is  a  germ,  or  as  Lobe  says,  "the  figural  con- 
tents of  one  measure."  When  from  a  motive 
we  rise  to  a  Phrase,  it  may  be  in  cither  of  three 
ways:  by  strict  sequence,  that  is,  with  no  new 
material ;  or  second,  by  the  help  of  new  materi- 

•  A  Trerilise  on  Musical  Form  awl  Gineral  Composilion 
by  the  Itcv  ^iil■  K.  A.  Gore  Ou-elcy,  Unit.  M.  A.,  Mus. 
Doc,  Professor  of  Music  m  Oxford  Uaiversity. 


al.     For  example,  let  these  be  the  two  motives 
combined  to  make  a  phrase: 


V 


I  Phrase,        .    I 

I  Motive  1.   i  Motive  2.  I 


Here  we  have  an  antecedent.  With  two  oth- 
er motives  we  make  another  phrase,  a  conse- 
quent of  the  first,  since  itl)rings  us  to  a  partial 
repose : 

!        2nd  Phrasej ! 

'  Motive  3.     Motive  4.  I 


Here  we  have  out  of  two  jihrises  a  section, 
which  is  as  a  whole  an  antecedent,  to  which 
must  follow  the  consequent: 


3H  Phrase 


T 


4th  Phrase. 


mm^^mm 


Motive  1.    Mot.  2.    Motive  "! 


Motive  4.1 


'changed. 

riere  in  nil  we  have  a  period:  "a  melodic 
formation  consisting  of  two  similar  sec  ions, 
standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  ante- 
cedent and  conse()uent.  *  The  ^icriod  becomes 
shortened  by  shortening  one  or  more  phra'^es, 
and  wlum  shortened,  of  course  less  satisfactory. 
It  becomes  lengthened  by  extending  the  ca- 
dence formula  like  a  coda,  or  by  re|)eating  the 
two  measures  immediately  preceding  the  ca- 
dence. It  becomes  complex  when  composed 
of  three  or  more  sections,  a  formation  common- 
ly arrived  at  in  repeating  the  first  section  in 
another  key,  a  li.abit  of  Schubert's,  for  exam- 
ple. This  treatment  of  the  period  when  fully 
carried  out,  is  extremely  fine,  and  for  it  we  are 
indebted  to  Richter. 

Next  the  period-gro\ip  requires  attention. 
The  "  period-group  "  is.  I  fancy,  a  notion  of 
Lobe's.  Period-groups  are  dependent  or  inde- 
pendent. The  independent  perioil-groups  are 
the  song-forms  of  two  or  three  periods — possi- 
bly four.  Dependent  period-groups  are  of  vari- 
ous character,  such  as  "transitional."  "con- 
cluding," "elaborated,"  names  jjointing  to 
traits  of  their  harmonic  treatment  and  their 
relation  to  the  larger  works  of  which  they  form 
part. 

The  song-forms  contain  each  but  one  princi- 
pal subject. 

The  forms  containing  more  than  one  subject 
are  the  following; 

Song-form  with  Trio,  in  which  the  song-form 
is  the  princi|>al  and  the  trio  the  second,  each 
being  complete  and  finished  in  itself.  Forms 
containing  two  or  more  subjects  are  those 
called   "Rondo"    by  Marx,  a   term  which  he 

*Tliis  rlelinitinn  I  pet  from  .a  friend,  Prof.  ,J.  C.  Fill- 
more {of  Ripon  CoUe<ic)  wlio  lins  translatetl  Richter's 
Formli'hre,  l)ut  I  am  sure  he  found  notliinj;  so  ne.it  and 
di_  finite  in  that. 


stretches  so  as  to  make  it  cover  the  Adugio  in 
the  Stinnta  Pnthetiqiie.  Tlie  rondo  forms  are  five 
as  he  gives  them.t 

"ln'J    Jinnilo   Fitrm, 
Principal.  Epi'sode,  Principal.  Conclusion. 
Example:  A(la£;io  in    Sonata   in  F,   Beethoven, 
Op.  2. 

S>v?  /i',>»-/..  F.:rm. 
Principal.  E]iiso(lc  I,  Priru-ipal,  Epi-!ode  IT,  Prin 
eip:d,  Conchi-ion, 

E.xaioiilc:    .\d;,:;io.  S mita  P.ithi'tiipie. 

Principal.  Epi-oilc  I,  Principal.  Kpis.idc  II,  Prin- 
cipal. Episode  I,  Conclnsinn. 

Example:  Finale  to  Sonata  in  C.  op.  2,  Beetho- 
ven. 

r-,fh    lioD'h)   Form, 

Principal,  Episode  I,  Conclnsiim.  :  ]  Episode  II, 
Prircipal.  Episode  I,  Cimclnsion. 

i:xaip!c:  Tinalc  to  Sonata  in  F,  Op.  2,  Bectho- 
vcn. 

Sonata-Pkri-.* 

Till"  princijial  and  cliaracteristic  movement  of  the 
sonata. 

Its  plan  is  : 

1.  Principal,  F.[ii5oilc,  Conclusion  :  (Repeat  from 
he^rinMini;,) 

2.  Elaborated  part :  Princijial,  Episode,  Conclu- 
sion. 

Example  :  the  first  movement  of  any  of  the  regu- 
lar sonatas. 

The  secouil  part,  the  D>irrlifi'ihrunris-Satz,  as 
Richter  calls  it,  is  extended  to  dimensions 
abcuit  equal  to  each  of  the  other  two  divisions 
in  the  sonata-piece.  All  of  these  forms  admit 
of  transitional  periods  and  period-groups  <vl. 
lih.,  and  in  long  pieces  they  abound.  Here  we 
have  a  perfectly  consistent  and  logical  develop- 
ment. The  forms  are  all  symmetrical  and  ad- 
mit of  perfect  unity;  as  tliey  get  wider  they 
permit  a  greater  variety  of  contrast,  while  in 
the  sonata-piece  we  have,  through  the  elaborat- 
ed periods  which  fidlowthe  repeat,  the  strong- 
est possible  a'sthetic  contrast,  with  no  sacrifice 
of  unity  at  all. 

Of  the  Sonata  as  a  whole,  of  course  I  need 
not  speak.  In  the  proper  treatment  of  these 
lies  the  whole  of  Musical  Form,  since  other 
forms  are  but  modification  of  them.  For  this 
idea  of  a  systematic  develo|)ment  wc  arc  in- 
debted to  Marx ;  for  the  clear  treatment  of  the 
sonata-piece,  to  Richter.  Turning  now  to  the 
work  by  the  En^'lish  Professor,  what  do  we 
find  ?  A  very  pleasant  treatment  of  the  sim- 
ple period,  with  no  adequate  explanation  of 
shortened,  extended,  and  complex  periods, 
(points  of  vital  importance  to  whoever  would 
analyze  the  classics);  after  which  he  gives  us 
the  whole  of  Form  in  two  cha|)ters. 

Prof.  Ouseley  recognizes  seven  forms,  which 
he  says  "  have  been  adopted  and  commended 
to  us  liy  the  best  classical  composers."  The 
principal  ones  are  the  following:  1.  The  An- 
cient  Binary  Form.       2.   The  Modern  Binary 

t  In  place  of  the  Gennan  //aupttaU  I  use  "  Principal," 
and  for  S^itejuatz  '*  Episode.'* 
•tieiiuan  Soitatafiatz . 
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Fonn.     3.  The  T(M-nary  Form.     4.   Tlui  Miiiii- 

fX  f(inn  .     T).   'I'lic  Konilo  Fonn.      (1.   The  V;iii- 

iitiuiis  I'^irni.      ?.   The  FiisjiiP  Form.      Ilc^nvcs 

two  i).MtlcniM  of  whiil,  he  c;ills  the   Ancient  PA- 

n:iry  Form. 

No.  1. 

i.     Trinci|ml  melody,  .say  .■sixteen   liara,  in   princi 

l,:il  l;ey. 
ii.     t'iiTnliiriin<j    p;is3.ise.s    niocliilatins    simply  and 

qiiicldy  into  llie  liey  of  tlie  iloniinarit. 
iii.      Second  melody,  in  dominant,    hey  cimcludini; 
the  first  divi.sion,  with  or  withont  a  "  repeat." 
iv.     rrineipal  melody  (No.  1.)  transposed  into  key 

of  Dominant,  and  perhaps  curtailed  slig'htly. 
V.     Comtiininf^   passage.-^,  modulating  simply    and 

hrietly  into  ovisinal  l;ey. 
vi.     Second  melody  transposed  into    original  Ii<-y, 
and  so  concluding  the  whcde  piece. 
No.  2. 
i.     Trinci]ial    melody     in    ]ir)neipal    l;ey,  leading 

into 
ii.      Secondary  melody,  in  the  key  of  the  Dominant; 
after  wliich  a  return  to  the   original   melody 
curtailed,  concluding  in  the  same  with  double 
bar,  and  a  repeat, 
iii.     New  melody,  in  relative  major  or  minor  (as  the 
case  may  be),  treated  with  secondary  melody, 
etc.,  exactly  like  tlie  former  division,  and  end- 
ing in  the  same  key  as  it   begins ;  then   Da 
Capo,  the  original  first  division,  ending  at  the 
first  double  bar. 
"  Most  of  Handel's  songs  are  written  in  one 
or  other  of  the  above  varieties  of  this  form." 

His  "Modern  Binary  Form  "  is  in  effect  that 
of  the  Sonatasat::,  and  therefore  I  do  not  copy 
his  long  analysis.  His  "Ternary  Form  '  I 
confess  myself  unable  to  quite  make  out;  it 
seems  to  be  either  the  second  or  third  rondo 
form  as  applied  to  slow  movements.  Then 
follows  the  "Minuet-form  and  Rondos.  There 
are  two  schemes  of  rondo.  I  give  both : 
J^iysl  Ronih  Form,  dcrired  from  Binary  Form. 

First  Division. 
i.     First  original  theme,  with  accessorj-  melodies, 

etc.,  often  ending  with  theme  repeated, 
ii.     Bridge  to  lead  fnmi  first  to  second  theme. 
iii.     Second  original  theme,  in  new  key. 
Iv.     Accessory    ideas    and    passages    modulating 
back  to 
V.     First  theme  curtailed  and  repeated  in  its  orig- 
inal key. 

Second  Division. 

'[st  Sub-section . 
vi.     Perpetual  modulations  and  developments    of 

both  themes, 
vii.     Half  close   on   dominant  (pedal)  of  original 

key. 
viii.     First  theme  in  extenso,  but  without  acces.so- 
vies.     It  may  be  slightly  varied   or  embroid- 
ered. 

*lnd  Snb-seftioi. 

ix.     Accessory  passages  and    episodical   develop- 
ments, leading  into 
X.     Second  theme  in  origin.il  key. 
xi.      Short    accessor}-    developments    leading  into 

first  theme  in  original  key,  curtailed, 
xii.     Coda  and  conclusion. 

Second  Hojtdo  Form,  derived  from  Ttntnry  Form. 
First    Division. 
i.     Exposition  of  original    theme  and    accessory 
melodies,  with  slightly  modulating  passages 
leading  to 
ii.     Original  theme  in  same  key,  but  curtailed. 
Second  Division. 
iii.     Begin    in    new    key  with    new   themes,    and 
sliglit  modulations,  leading  back  to  same  key. 
iv.     Bridge,  or  accessory  ideas,  modulating  back 
to 


V.     First  theme  in  original  key,  uncurtailed. 
y/,ird    i:,rlinn. 
vi.      Modnl.'ilinir  di'vr'lo|imenls  formed  out  of    all 
jnevious  tlu'ines,  but  ultiniattdy  le.'uling  l)aeK' 
to 

vii.      First  theme  in  oriniiial   key,   varied  and  eur- 

Ijiiled. 
viii.     Coda  and  cf)nclusion. 

Then  follows  his  treatment  of  the  "  Air  and 
Variations  "  and  an  allusion  to  the  Fiigne  form. 
The  former  contains  directions  for  coniposing 
variations,  one  of  which  is  tliat:  "  N.  W.  In 
making  variations  the  original  bass  and  har- 
mony should  ncrcrhe  altered," — a  rule  requiring 
to  be  taken  with  a  very  liberal  grain  of  salt. 

The  theoretical  part  of  this  treatise  is  su|)ple- 
mented  with  eighty  or  ninety  pages  of  exam- 
ples, which  would  have  been  valuable  if  well 
selected  and  comjictently  explained.  Unfort- 
unately, however,  the  larger  part  of  this  space 
(over  fifty  pages)  is  taken  up  with  a  Sonata 
"  composed  in  the  style  of  the  Mozart  epoch  " 
by  the  author  himself,  which,  of  course,  illus- 
trates nothing,  unless  it  be  the  comjioser's  com- 
prehension of  his  own  theories.  For  Gram- 
mar, of  which  "Form  "  is  a  part,  is  tlic  analy- 
sis of  music,  and  its  conclusions  are  determined 
by  the  usage  and  consent  of  genius.  What  was 
wanted  in  this  part  of  the  work,  then,  w.as  co- 
pious illustrations  from  Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
or  at  least  references  to  them.  He  has  in  a 
number  of  instances  expressed  liimself  in  a 
way  leaving  no  doubt  that  by  "modern  binary 
form  "  he  means  the  Sonata-satz.  His  rondo 
forms  are  entirely  unlike  anytliing  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  and  are  not  supported  by  ev- 
en a  single  reference  to  a  classical  or  any  reput- 
able author.  The  ternary  form  is  nowhere  il- 
lustrated save  in  the  adagio  to  his  own  sonata, 
and  there  is  no  reference  to  examples  eksewhere. 
It  approaches  the  form  of  the  Adaijio  in  the  Son- 
ata Pathetiqiie. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  regard  my  con- 
demnation of  the  book  as  fully  maintained. 
But  at  this  point  I  am  liable  to  the  charge  of 
having  myself  promulgated  certain  formulas  of 
form  and  then  condemning  a  distinguished  au- 
thor because  ho  promulgates  different  ones. 
To  this  I  reply,  the  formulas  which  I  have  bor- 
rowed from  Marx  and  Richter  and  promulgated 
in  English,  illustrate  the  prominent  features  of 
all  the  forms  from  those  of  a  single  period  up 
to  the  Sonata,  and  are  supported  by  copious 
examples  from  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
and  others.  Especially  are  these  formulas  sat- 
isfactory when  applied  to  Beethoven,  since  they 
explain  all  of  his  works. 

Prof.  Ouseley's  formulas,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  place  the  Principal  and  Episode  in  prop- 
er prominence,  and  very  inadequately  explain 
(if  at  all)  the  forms  of  classical  instrumental 
music  as  we  meet  them  in  practice.  Besides, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  this  kind  of  slackness, 
for  an  edition  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas  has  been 
accessible  in  Germany  for  some  years  (Lebert 
and  Stark's),  in  which  the  principal  points  cf 
the  forms  are  indicated  by  the  marks,  H.  S. 
illauptsatz),  S.  S.  (Seitensatz),  Sch.  S.  (Scfdus- 
satz),  etc. 

If  anything  could  console  me  for  the  sketch- 
iness  and  incompleteness  of  my  own  early  work, 
j  it  would  be  to  find  a  Professor  in  Oxford  per- 
petrating such  a  book  as  this.     All   of  which 
j  is  respectfully  submitted  in  the  hope  of  saving 


som6  other  credulous  aspirant  afterknowledge, 
from  wasting  a  five  dollar  bill,  which  was  good 
as  gold,  to  some  extent. 

The  Nibslung'en  Trilogy  at  BayreutL 

'I'm  no     DAV — SnifiFHIICD. 
tl'ItOM  A  STAFF  OOI'.IinsPONOF.NT  OF  TIIK  TKIBU-NE.] 

Sieofried   is  the  hero  litirn   of  t lie  union  of  Sie^;- 
ninnd  and  Sieglinde.  and  destined  to  be  the  acent 
in  rt-pairini;  the  u'rvjnt;  done  in  thetheft  of  the  Ilin-.; 
and  at  the  sarne  time  of  bring-ing  the  rfA'xu   of  tlie 
divinities  of  Walhalla  to  an  end.     Sieglinde  died  in 
friviu*;  bi?'lh  to  him,  and  the  child  was  hrouijht  up 
by  the  dwarf  Mime,  who  hoped  to  use  him  in  recov- 
erinir  thc>  Kin'.;  and  the  Tarn   helmet.     The  instru- 
ment;d  introduction  made  use  of  the  anvil  motive, 
and  when  the  curtain  drew  Ijack  we  saw  the  dim 
interior  of  a  great  cavern   in   a  woofl.     On  the  left 
was  a  smithy,  with    a  ijlowing  fire   and  an  anvil, 
where  Mime  sat  hammerinj  at  a  sword  blade.     On 
the    riiiht    a    few    steps   led    up   to    the    opening 
of    this    rocky    retreat,    and    bevond     we    saw    a 
beautifid  vista  of  forest,  with  j^filden   liirht  bathing 
the  foliai^e.     It  was  not  a  scene  to  astonish  and  be- 
wihler  the  spectator,  like  that  of  the  dejilhs  of  the 
Rhine,  but  it  was  a  picture  whose  tone  and  compo- 
siti(m   deliirhted   the   artistic   taste  and  pleased  ns 
better  and  better  the  more  we  locd;ed  at  it.     There 
was  less  of  tiecoration  and  mechanism  employed  in 
"Siegfried,"    and  fewer  characters  atpeared   upon 
the  staje  than  in  anv  of  the  other  divisions  of  the 
work,  and  yet  the  effects,  musical  and  dramatic  alike, 
far  surpassed  those  of  the'previous  evenini^s.    Mime 
was   a   personage  of  inferior  importance  in   "  The 
Rheingold  ;  "  hei'e  he  became  one  of  the  chief  actors 
in  the  story,  and  the  remarkable  ability   of  which 
the  representative  of  the  part  c^ave  proof  on  Sunday 
evening    was    now  ilhistrated   with    much  greater 
fullness.        Ilerr    Scblossep    of   Munich,    to    whom 
this    role    was    allotted,    is  hitjhly  esteemed    as    a 
delineator  of    "  character  parts."  and  in  Mime  he 
seemed  to  find  a  con2:enial  fipportunif  y.     The  dwarf 
was  malevolent  and  hypocritical.     In  the  opening 
scene  he  sat  scowling  and    complaining    over    his 
work.     He  could  nrit  make  a  weapon  str^)no:  enough 
for  the  volsumr.     Brands  that  the  giants  mig-ht  have 
wielded    Siegfried  shattered   with    a    single   blow. 
Only  the  sword   of  Sieirmnnd,  broki-n  ai^ainst  Wo- 
tan's  spear,  would  fit  his  hand,  but  all  the  art  of  the 
dwarf  could  not  mend  that  terrible  blade.     Mime 
was    still  hanmierinff  and  lamcntinij,  in  a  son^  of 
^reat  vigor  and  a  certain  rhythmic  rci^ularity,  when 
the  merry  notes  of  a  horn  were  heard  in  the  wood, 
and  Siegfried  came  houndins;  in,  drivins:  a  hear  by 
a  rope.     Georg  Untrer,  who  person.ated  the  hero,  is 
a  tall,  handsome,   well-built    fellow,  with   a    robust, 
half-trained  tenor  voice  of  good  quality,  and  a  free 
and  dashiniT  maimer.     Dressed  in  a   short  coat  of 
skins,  with   bare   arms,  tlo  vieff  yellow   hair,  short 
beard,  and  a  silver  h^)rn  slung  at  his  belt,  he  was  at 
any  rate  in  appearance  an  ideal  hero  of  the  North- 
ern race.      He  amused  himself  a  while  with   Mime's 
fear  of  the  bear:  he  tried    the  sword  just  made  for 
him,  and  broke  it  at  the  first  trial  ;   he   threw  him- 
self in  an^-er  on  a  couch  of  skins;   he   repulsed  the 
dwarf's   advances,  and    dashed   from    his  hand  the 
proffered    f.nd  and    drink.      When    Sieirfried  came 
into  the  cavern,  it  was  as  if  a  hiii'h  wind  fresh  from 
the   fir-clad    mountains  swept   through    those  dark 
recesses.     There    was   a  wonderful   scene  when  the 
dwarf  drew  close  and   beijan  to   tell    what    he   had 
done  for  him.  how  he  harl  found  him    as  a  helpless 
child,  and  fed  and  clothed  him — 

Als  zullendes  Kind 
Zotr  ich  dicli  auf, 
Warmte  mit  Kleiilen 
Den  kleineu  Wurra, — 

and  how  he  got  no  thanks  f'lr  his  pains.  And  .Sies:- 
fried  frankly  replied  that  he  did  not  love  the  dwarf, 
and  could  not  love  him.  In  this  scene  an  exquisite 
melody,,  of  which  ffreat  use  is  made  afterward,  is 
gi\'en  to  the  violoncello.  The  psycholoiiical  dis- 
tincti<m  between  the  two  characters  was  preserved 
in  the  music  and  strongly  marked  bj-  the  actors  al- 
so. Siegfried,  impatient  of  Mime's  hypocrisy,  at 
last  insisted  upon  knowina:  the  secret  of  his  birth. 
He  extorted  from  the  dwaif  the  story  of  his  moth- 
er's death  and  of  the  broken  sword,  the  narr.ative 
being  interrupted  by  the  constant  att**mpt  of  Mime 
to  recur  to  the  eatalojue  of  his  benefactions.  "  Als 
zullendes  Kind  zog  ich  dich  am","  which  Siegfried 
cheeked  with  angry  impetuosity.  "  That,"  he  cried, 
"  shall  be  my  sword.  "Weld  the  pieces  for  me  this 
\'erv  day,  and  I  will  go  forth  into  the  world,  free  as 
the  fish  in  the  stream  and  the  bird  in  the  air.'     So, 
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with  a  melody  of  characteristic  stren;^tii  and   frosli- 
ness, 

**  ^Vie  (\or  Fisrh  f  i  oh 

Tn  (Irr  Fliuli  schwimmt, 
Wip  flpr  Fink  frei 

Si<"h(lavon  srhwinpit " — 

lie  (lashoil  into  Ww.  sunliniit  and  dhfipiioiired. 
THE  FORGING  OF  THE  SWORD. 
Thp  whole  harl  bpHii  vivid,  rlrjimatic,  and  f'leviifpd 
pvcn  aliovc  tht^  onininn  lovel  of  this  wnidc.  Now 
we  were  to  hrtvr-  another  HquMllv  impres'^ive,  hnt.  in 
a  vprv  di(Ter(  nt  -tyh'.  Ch)se  upon  the  dcpurtiirp  of 
Sionfri-'d  ent* re  !  Wotan.  in  the  disL^uise  of  tlic 
Wnnderpr,  n  cliaracler  which  lie  preserves  thrnntjli- 
out,  thiR  divi-^ion  of  the  piav.  A  broad  hat  half 
cnnrcaied  iiJs  fi-ntures.  A  dark  blue  mnntle  Kid  his 
fi^'nre.  A  reddish  beard  fell  over  his  breast.  Hi.s 
pp^ar  with  (he  potent,  rnni-s  served  for  a  staff,  A 
j:;low  of  lii^lit,  St)  artfully  tlirnwn  that  it  seemed  tn 
radiate  from  his  face,  indicated  to  the  spectator  the 
presence  of  a  supernatural  beinsr.  He  aslied  for 
hf>s|)it;dity  ncd  was  rudely  rejuilsed.  but  seatinix 
hims-df  by  the  cavern  fire  he  staked  his  head  upon 
his  ability  to  Jinswer  any  three  qu("-tions  the  dwarf 
niii^lit  choose  to  ]jut  him.  Nothinn;  rould  have 
been  more  dramatic  than  the  ensuint;  dialogue. 
The  tnajestic  utterances  of  tlie  ijod  were  clothed  in 
music  of  the  most  elevated  and  imposini^  character. 
Tiie  craft  of  the  dwarf  found  expressitui  in  ^5t^ani:;ely 
contrasted  strains,  while  the  fii^ure  of  the  actr)r,  as 
he  croucheil  vmj^ainly  hy  liis  anvil,  qnestionini^. 
nuisini^,  b)'^ini:;  himself  in  perjilcxity  over  his 
,strani:;e  visitor,  was  a  bit  of  realistic  person:iti(m 
which  I  shall  not  soon  forgret.  All  this  time  of 
course  the  orchestra  continued  its  ercat  work  of  il- 
lustration and  suijiTcst.ion.  *'  What  race  lives  in  tlie 
bowels  of  the  earth  ?  " — here  we  heard  the  sanu'  mo- 
tive whicli  accompanied  our  introduction  to  the 
caves  of  Nib(dliciiii  in  "The  RheinLCold."  Wliat 
race  works  on  tlie  earth's  back  V  " — here  came  airaiii 
the  tramp  of  the  jj^iants  as  it  fell  upon  rmr  ears  wlu-n 
they  went  to  fetch  away  Freia.  "Who  dwells  in 
thechmdy  hcii^hls?" — tiie  oft  repeated  inotive,  wliich 
p_\tub  dizes  the  power  and  i^hiry  of  the  ijods,  oime 
to  us  with  tlie  answer.  Mime  in  his  turn  was  able 
to  re|dy  when  the  Wanderer  asked  him  about  tJie 
vulsuiiLiS  and  tiie  virtues  of  the  broken  sword  No- 
thunir;  but  who  nii;^lit  nn-nd  that  sword  he  could 
not  tell.  "  Only  he  wlio  has  never  known  fear  shall 
weld  Nitthunir  nnew,"  exclaimed  tlie  i^od,  anil  so  s:iv- 
inir  he  went  tVtrth  as^ain  into  tlu*  forest,  and  as  lie 
went  a  miixhty  music,  as  of  rnsliinij  winds  and  the 
tossinij;  b<niii;lu)  of  M;reat  forests,  rose  tnit  of  tlie  nr- 
chestra,  and  li^'litniiiir  fla^^hed  in  the  sky.  Mime, 
rememi)crin<x  that  Si4'ii;fried  knew  not  fear,  sank 
tremblino;  to  the  <:;r'uind.  Theri*  was  a  short  im- 
jiressivc  scene  in  whi<di  Mirne  ])ortrayed  his  terror, 
while  the  bass  tuba,  to  whi(di  Wna:ncr  has  <j;iven 
such  irrcat  power  of  expression,  uttereil  underneath 
the  orchestral  aceompaniment  a  suir-JTi'-^tive  passai^e 
ofitsoivn.  Tile  dwarf  cowered  l)eliiiid  his  anvil. 
Suddenly  the  music  chauired  ;  we  hesird  in  the  forest 
the  voice  of  Siei;fried  ;  the  brcezv  son^-  whieh  fol- 
lowed him  wiien  he  rushed  forth  ;ci  the  earlier  part 
of  the  act  recurred  ajjain,  and  he  burst  into  the 
cave,  caliini;  loudly  for  the  sword.  Minu",  slill  ai^i- 
tated  and  bewildered,  repeate<l  only  the  words  of 
Wotan : 

"  Xur  wcr  *lns  FUrclUen  nic  erfulir 

Schmieilet  Xolhunj^  neu." 

Roused  at  last,  he  tried  t(t  teach  Siei^frid  fear, 
lie  told  hitn  of  Fafner,  who  in  the  form  of  a  drai^on 
kept  :j;uard  over  the  treasure  of  the  Nibebniir''.  in  a 
lonely  rei^ion  called  Neidhole.  But  Sie^ffried's 
spirits  ordy  ro.se  the  luijiier  at  the  tale.  He  lon;red 
to  attack  tlie  draLT^'U.  He  demanded  to  be  led  to 
the  spot.  He  called  for  the  jiii-ees  of  his  father's 
sword,  and  welded  them  liims(d''  by  the  dwarfs 
forg'e.  As  he  stood  with  his  liarul  on  tlie  bellows- 
rope,  and  the  tlami  s  i:;luweil  about  the  iron,  he  sang 
the  great  Sonu;  of  the  Smitliy  : 

"  Xi>tliunfr.  N'otlnin-;, 

Ni'iilliclies  Srhwert  ! 

Was  musstesl  du  zersprinixcn  ?  " 

— a  sons:  to  be  <^i\en  witii  full  chest  and  head  erect 
and  a  bolil  and  maidy  V(jice,  a  stmg  that  breathes  of 
heroism  in  every  note,  and  routes  t!ie  coldest  lis- 
tctier  to  a  passionate  delio-ht.  It  is  dillieult  to  wi'ite 
of  this  l<)n;;;:  scene  in  Mime's  cavern  witliont  an  ap- 
pearance of  exa£;^erated  enthusiasm,  but  thi^  stronn;- 
est  possible  praise  would  not  be  tooslron^:  for  such 
an  extraordinary  creation  of  ircnius,  and  I  am  sure 
that  there  was  hardly  an  intLdliij:ent  man  in  the 
theatre  who  did  not  feid  his  pulses  beatini^  quicker 
and  quicker  as  tiie  act  developed  itself.  The  blade 
was  drawn  red  from  the  tire,  hammered  and  tem 
pered  and  fitted  to  the  liilt  (let  me  retuark  here  tliat 
the  for£;-e  ami   tire   were   real,   and   tiiey   were   real 


s]iarks  wdiich  llew  from  the  ir<ui  when  it  was  beaten 
on  tile  anvij).  SicLifried's  exultation  rose  as  he 
drew  near  tlie  end  of  his  task;  with  every  repetl 
tion  of  the  sonii-,  "  Nothun-r.  Xothun-j:.  ho-ho  !  ha- 
hei  I  lio-ho  !  ha-hei  !  *'  the  excitement  increased,  till 
t!ie  sword  was  finished,  and  he  tested  it  l_iv  strikiuij 
a  terrible  blow  upon  the  anvil,  cl'-aving  the  ii on 
block  in  twain.     Then  the  curtain  fell. 

SIEOFRIED    .VXD    THE     DRAGON. 

Tn  the  second  act.  a  portentous  Vorspird.  we 
saw  tiie  exterior  (»f  Fafner's  cave,  a  hu-j^e  pile  of 
rocks  tillini;  the  backijrovind,  a  lorest  openins;  nn  tli'* 
left,  beautiful  spreadincj  trees  and  clumos  of  reeds 
extendinir  tr>ward  the  fr<tnt.  It  was  dark  niu:ht,  and 
we  dimly  discerni-d  the  li^ure  of  a  man  leaninir 
anjainst  the  rocks.  It  was  Alberich.  who  haunted 
the  spot  wdiere  liis  stolen  treasures  lay  hid.  There 
was  a  fine  scene  between  him  and  the  Wanderer. 
Wotan,  over  which  as  it  was  somewhat  episodical 
in  a  dramatic  sense,  I  may  jiass  briefly,  only  remark- 
ini:^  that  accordinii'  to  his  cu-tmn  W.ii^ner  iri^''"*  the 
f^'n\  here  a  sort  of  solemn  declamation,  while  the 
melody,  which  is  of  the  most  exquisite  kifid,  is  as- 
sii^ned  almost  entirely  to  the  orchestra.  The  noise 
of  a  storm-wind  and  a  sudden  irleam  of  lii^ht  fol- 
lowed Wotan  as  he  disappeared  from  the  staije. 
Then  day  ben^an  tr)  dawn.  The  faint  twilii;ht  was 
followed  by  tin?  ro-y  l)lush,  and  in  the  i^rowini:; 
lii^lit  the  beauty  of  the  f(dia'j:e  revealed  itsidf. 
Mime  led  Sieirfi-i(.,l  upon  the  scene  and  showed  him 
the  cave  of  the  drairon  whicIi  he  was  to  kill.  For 
the  dwarf,  since  he  had  not  been  alile  to  prevent  the 
younij  volsuni;  from  sjettini;  possession  of  the  terri- 
ble sword  whiidi  was  to  conquer  the  dra-j^on,  had 
residvcfl  first  to  aid  him  in  his  enterprise  and  then 
to  kill  him  and  secure  the  treasures.  Here  a'_'"ain. 
as  in  the  first  act.  tlie  characters  and  |)urposos  of 
tlic  dwarf  and  tlie  hero  were  wonderfully  discrimi- 
nated in  the  music.  Wlien  Mime  had  cjone  away 
Sici^^fi-ied  threw  himself  upon  a  *;rassy  bank  at  the 
foot  of  a  tre<'.  And  now  beijan  a  pastoral  scene  of 
d(dieious  delicacy  and  eleijauce.  The  orchestral 
part  of  what  frdlowed  has  been  cnlled  almost  sym- 
phonic in  its  character,  as  it  certainly  is  in  its  beau- 
ty and  richness.  AsSici^fricd  in  a  charmini;:  strain 
of  tenderness,  such  as  he  had  not  hitherto  shown, 
niu-ed  on  the  histr)ry  of  his  birth,  and  i;ave  voice  to 
tiie  half-defined  as]>irations  which  drove  him  into 
tlie  w()rld.  the  orchestra  filled  the  scene  with  the 
music  of  natuH'.  The  still  woods  w.»ke  to  life  with 
the  ri^inj;  of  the  sun.  The  murmur  of  rnstlino: 
leaves,  the  sii^hinir  <>f  11n'  wavinir  bran(dies.  tlie 
whir  of  myriarls  of  insi-cts,  the  mornins:  irrectinir  of 
the  birds,  r:)se  and  fell  ujion  the  air.  It  was  tlie 
birds  at  last  that  drew  Sie^rfried  from  his  revery. 
"  Ah."  he  cried,  "how  often  have  I  tried  to  under- 
st;ind  tlu'ir  i^nuiy]  Let  me  imitate  it,  and  jierhajis  1 
shall  know  wliat  it  says."  lie  made  a  pipe  from  a 
reed  whicii  he  cut  witti  his  sword.  The  futile  at- 
tempt tn  reproduce  the  music  of  tlie  feathered 
tribes  on  this  rude  instrument  is  treated  by  Wa^^ner 
with  consideralile  hunutr.  Si-sfried  threw  away  his 
whistle,  and  seatinij  himsalf  at  the  f(M)t  of  a  tree  took 
up  his  silver  horn.  "  This  at  least."  said  he,  "  I  can 
play."  He  wound  upon  it  an  exceedinijly  pretty 
ami  merry  tune,  t  lie  effect  of  the  seem- bein::  irreatly 
ludjied  hy  the  fact  that  the  horn  jiassairc  was  played 
lint  in  the  orchestra,  as  is  usual  in  such  ctses,  but 
by  a  iii-rhirmer  concealed  btdiind  tlie  tree. 

The  horn  arous.-d  the  iriant  Fiifner.  and  we  saw 
him  in  drasron's  i:ruise  ftlie  (ierman  text  calls  him  ft 
"  iXi''"it  worm  ")  ndl  out  of  the  cave.  The  machine 
was  biiT  cnoui::!!  for  a  man  to-tand  uprii^ht  inside  its 
head,  and  the  voice  of  the  Fafner  of  the  first  <;ven- 
inii:  issued  from  its  ch.asrn  of  a  thro;it.  The  battle 
that  ensued  was  short  and,  to  tell  the  plain  truth, 
rather  absurd.  In  drawini;  his  sword  from  the  body 
of  the  slain  drairon  some  of  the  blood  fell  upon 
Sie-rfried's  hand  :  it  burniMl  Hki-  ii\\\  and  lie  jvat  iiis 
hand  to  hi-^  month.  Instantly  the  understandimr  of 
the  laniiuaire  of  birds  came  to  hiin.  From  the 
branches  overhead  we  heard  a  liirht  soprano  voice, 
in  i)hrases  wdiich  most  inireniously  we  Id"d  articu- 
late spteech  to  bird  like  tones,  direct  Sieixfried  to  en- 
ter the  cavern  and  secure  the  helmet  and  the  rin;;. 
We  beard  it  airain  warn  liiui  airainst  the  treachery 
of  Mime,  and  behold  the  dwarf,  when  he  ap- 
proached, was  made  to  niter  not  the  false  profi^s- 
sions  that  were  framed  on  his  lips  but  the  malice 
and  rnurderons  purpose  that  lurked  in  iiis  iieart. 
He  offered  a  poisoned  drink,  and  Sieij;fried  slew  him, 
threw  his  body  into  the  cave,  and  blocked  up  the 
entrance  with  the  carcass  of  the  dra^,njn.  It  would 
be  useless  to  try  to  describe  the  music  of  this  ani- 
mated scene,  or  rather  I  should  say  this  succession 
of  scenes  all  crowded  with  incident.  Every  action 
had  its  a[*propriate  accumpaiiiment,  every  word  fit- 


ted exactly  its  musical  ex]u*ession.  There  is  no 
sucli  thins;  as  analvziu'j;  music  wdiich  chaun;es  as 
ra])id]y  and  freely  as  the  shapes  in  the  cveninir  sky. 
At  (me  moment  tlie  orrhestra  tidd  us  of  quarrel  and 
and  conflict.  The  next,  it  brou'j:ht  back  the  music 
of  the  words  as  Sieirfried  stretclied  iiimself  beneatii 
the  trees  and  m  sfcntle  accents,  lamentiuij  his  deso- 
late condition,  asked  counsel  of  his  friends  the 
birds.  Airain  the  jiretty  voice  came  from  the  tree- 
tops.  It  told  him  of  Bj  iinnhilde.  and  bade  liini 
penetrate  the  liarrier  of  fire,  and  win  the  most  i;lo- 
rious  of  wonnm  for  his  bride.  Piei;fried  started  to 
his  feet.  A  new  passion  burned  in  his  veins,  and 
with  the  first  experience  of  love,  his  music  took  a 
chnnircd  character.  He  was  no  bmijer  the  rosy  and 
bare-limbed  younir  sava-^e,  rejoicitiir  in  his  freedom 
and  strenixtii  ;  hi-^her  aims  and  di'Ojier  feelings  tlian 
he  had  yet  known  m  ide  liim  another  m.an.  At  Iiis 
call  a  bird  fiuttered  down  from  the  trees  to  show 
him  his  way,  and  led  by  this  strani^e  <^uide  iie  set 
fort.h  for  the  rock  of  fire. 

bufexniiilde's  awakening. 
The  third  act  was  introduced  by  an  orchestral 
passa^j^e  of  a  sombre  and  mysterious  character,  with 
sustained  liarmonies  of  marked  importance  for  the 
trumpets  aad  trombones.  A<rain  the  curtain  rose 
upon  niirht  and  a  wild  landscape.  Steep  rocks 
stretched  across  tiie  back^xroun  I  and  over  them 
lowered  an  anirry  sky.  Thunder  rolb-d  and  liirht- 
niuLX  fiished  from  tlu?  clouds.  Hither  came  Wotan, 
the  Wanderer,  to  call  up  Frda  for  counsel  and 
prophecy.  At  his  summons  a  faint  bluish  lii^ht  be- 
i^an  slowly  to  appear  in  a  hollow  of  the  rocks,  and 
we  saw  dimly  the  fii^ure  of  a  woman  clothed  in 
black  robes  and  a  silvery  veil  rise  half  into  view. 
Little  by  little,  while  the  solemn  music  went  on. 
the  form  became  more  distinct  and  radiated  a  s'.ron:;- 
er  lig^ht.  Uut  Erda  would  i^ive  no  advice  in  the 
cominj^  crisis  of  the  divinities  of  Walhalla.  Sh« 
h.ad  ])nrted  with  her  wisdom  to  Briinnhilde,  and 
wdien  Wotan  told  how  he  had  imprisoned  the  Wal- 
kiirc  in  sleep  and  fire,  Frda  veiled  ln*r  head  in  dis- 
may and  was  silent.  The  Ejod  foresaw  tlie  downfall 
of  his  race  throuirh  the  triuinjdi  of  human  fiee  will 
in  the  person  of  Siei^fidcd.  but  in  accents  of  inimi- 
table diijnitv  anrl  sa  Iness  he  avowed  that,  lie  did  not 
rci^ret  it.  an-l  after  a  scene  of  ijreat  ])ow(M',  pervad- 
ed by  a  cliixnified  jialhos,  he  commandeil  Frda  to 
sink  aijain  to  her  cverlastiuir  sleep  ;  the  liirht  faded 
away,  and  the  Wanderer  was  b-ft  alone.  The  storrn 
luul  now  ceased,  and  dawn  beiran  to  show  in  ihe 
sky.  With  the  morninir  liirht  came  Siegfried  fob 
lowinir  his  bird,  wdiich  fiuttered  a  moment  upon  the 
scene  and  then  disajipeared  amonir  the  rocks.  Here 
then  was  the  path  to  liriinnhilde's  prison,  hut  when 
Sieirfried  attempted  to  pursue  the  way.  Wotan 
withstood  him,  and  barred  the  approacli  with  his 
spear.  A  blow  with  the  sword  Xothunir  cut  the 
spear  in  two.  The  power  of  the  -rods  was  forever 
broken.  While  the  ponderrais  motive  in  the  bass, 
so  often  cited,  was  thundered  forth— this  time,  how- 
ever, with  haltinir  »ti'1  disturbed  rhytlim,  to  indi- 
cate that  the  law  was  at  last  ful tilled — li'jihtnini^ 
fiashed,  flames  bcirnn  to  jrlcam  amonir  the  rocks, 
and  Wotan  disappea.-ed.  Sieirfricd  hailed  the  out- 
break of  the  flames  with  cries  of  yty,  and  as  they 
irra<lually  overspread  tlie  rocks  his  exultation  rose. 
He  plun;r'''^l  i"t<>  the  tnidst  of  them.  We  saw  him 
for  a  few  moments  pushirisr  forward,  and  then  the 
clouds  of  red  steaui  risintrfrom  below  and  the  ruddy 
vapors  droppinir  from  above  enveloped  the  whole 
scene.  In  a  moment  a  curtain  of  <riuz(?  hail  fallen 
across  the  stairt'.  and  behind  it  the  whole  theatre 
seemed  to  be  wrapped  in  flame  and  curlinir  smoke. 
The  orchestra  meanwhihf  continued  an  interlude  in 
whieh  there  was  a  marvelous  combinati'ui  of  the 
two  characteristic  melodies  of  Sie^'frie  1  with  one 
of  the  motives  of  Wotan'.s  Farewell  in  the  last 
scene  of  "  The  Walkiire." 

When  the  flames  died  down  we  looked  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  barrier  of  fire — the  summit  of 
Briiunhilde's  rock,  as  in  t!ie  'id  Act  of  "  The  Wal- 
kiire." Bi-imniiille  lay  as  Wotan  left  her.  the  helm 
ov.-r  her  face,  the  lonir  shield  coveriu'j^  her  bod \*.  In 
the  backirround  the  -rl  >w  of  advancinir  day  "^truij^- 
irled  with  the  fadin:;  !i:rht'  of  theflirnes.  w!ien  Sieir- 
fried  mountetl  the  ro(d;s  and  came  upon  the  scene. 
He  raised  the  shield  and  helmet,  he  cut  tiie  fasteu- 
in^^s  of  the  aruior.  and  liriinnhilde.  wakintj  from 
her  sleep,  recoirnized  in  the  youn<r  volsuair  her  ap- 
pointed  deliverer.  The  whole  of  this  last  scene  was 
virtually  a  love  ductof  t!ie  most  iMipissioned  charac- 
ter, its  spirit,  chau'^inc:  as  Briinnhilde.  no  more  a 
iroddess,  l>ut  now  in  heart  and  iuq)ulse  a  woman, 
was  swayed  in  turn  by  fear,  by  trust,  by  modest 
tenderness  and  burMin.r  !'>ve,  and  Sieirfrie  1  ir^^'" 
lo:jse  rein  tofeelin^rs  which   seoaied  to  engross   his 
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wimir  n;itiirf.  T-'ivi-  tlm-N  alilv'c  of  ll' 
tlic  ti(r\'  soT't.  :ir(' (MiiiMirrin  riirni'^li  in  oprrMtic  mu- 
sic, hut  no  one  Iiiis  ever  written  a  scrin'  like  tliiH 
wiiiol)  stjirtlcs  tin'  listener  witli  Ilie  dnunntie  triiili 
of  every  plirsise  jiimI  e\i(lene('fl  ot"  snrh  Heep  in^^i^lit 
into  1. lie  Imnuiri  Ii('!irt.[!?J  II  linn  nil  the  ciinrneteristic 
elofjiienec  juni  elenrtn'ss  (if  WH^jner's  |iffMilinr  Uu-m 
of  melodic  (li'eliimation.  and  a  i.Tent  deal  of  wliat 
tlie  lea^f  euUivatt-d  ear  recognizes  as  FUavc  and 
well  defined  niidody.  The  rotnpo-er  reports  in  it  to 
a  eomiii'Mi  device  of  the  older  schools  which  lie  seld- 
om allows  himself,  cnjployinjj;  the  two  voices  in  con- 
cert instcail  of  alternately,  -ind  the  rajiturous  finale 
reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  Italian  sfreffa.  Here 
Frau  Materna.  the  only  woman  livini^,  T  am  sure, 
wlio  conid  i^i'iii  IViinidiildc.  was  snperh.  Unir<^r 
was  not  a  had  Sic^ffiicd.  Wai^ncr  cho^r*  him  main- 
ly for  )iis  fine  fiL^nre  and  beariiii^,  and  when  he  be<;an 
to  study  Iiis  part  ho  was  a  musician  of  very  ordina- 
ry abilities.  Ho  has  still  a  c^reat  deal  to  learn  ; 
above  all  he  has  to  learn  how  to  avoid  shouting  and 
to  keep  his  voice  clear  anil  true  throu'j^h  a  lon-x  'ind 
ditrnnilt  iierformanee.  But  minor  defects  of  inter- 
pretalion  wen-  lost  siirht  of  in  the  e fleet  of  a  scene 
which  routed  the  whole  audience  to  extraordinary 
excitement,  aud  broui^ht  the  evening  to  a  glori.ms 
close.  J.  R.  G.  n. 


FOimxn    DAY — GOETTEnDAEMMERTTNa. 

Bayreuth,  Auf^.  17. —There  is  a  constant  upward 
pro'jjress  in  the  four  divisions  of  Wagner's  enormous 
opera.  "Siegfried"  is  greater  than  "The  Wolkiire," 
just  as  "The  AValkiire"  surpasses  "The  Rheinirold," 
and  to-night  ^ve  reach  an  overpowering  climax  in  "  The 
Crotterdammerung"  (**  Dusk  of  the  Oods,")  for  whose 
splendors  even  the  three  previous  performances  hardly 
prepared  us.  Music,  decoration,  and  dramatic  interest 
here  rise  to  what  the  bewihlered  si>ectator  believes  must 
be  their  last  expression ;  and  moreover  in  this  as  in  the 
other  divisions  the  climax  is  reached  gradually,  the  last 
act  in  every  case  being  the  most  impressive,  and  the  an- 
ticipations of  tlie  andience  kept  constantly  alert  until 
the  final  dropping  of  the  curtain.  "The  Dusk  of  the 
Goils  "  has  for  its  special  subject  the  atonement  by 
Siegfried  and  the  extinction  of  the  glories  of  AValhalla. 
It  begins  with  a  mournful  prophecy  of  the  approaching 
enil.  When  the  stage  was  disclosed,  after  a  very  brief 
prelude,  the  three  Nornes,  or  Fates  (one  of  whom  was 
personated  by  the  celebrated  Johanna  Wagner),  were 
descried  by  the  dim  light  on  liriinnhilde's  rock.  They 
threw  to  one  another  the  golden  rope  of  fate,  and  in  its 
strands  read  with  dismay  of  misfortuDCS  to  the  gods. 
The  mnsic  here,  the  most  significant  part  of  which  was 
given— according  to  Wagner's  frequent  usage— to  the 
orchestra  and  not  to  the  voices,  was  full  of  mysterious 
and  solemn  portent,  At  last  the  rope  parted,  and  crying 
out  that  the  end  had  come,  the  Xonies,  locked  in  each 
other's  arms,  sank  into  the  earth.  Day  broke  slowly, 
and  with  the  increasing  light  the  orchestra  gave  us  the 
first  hint  of  a  new  and  most  charming  melody,  upon 
which,  combined  with  a  motive  often  heard  last  evening, 
Wagnrr  has  built  up  a  magnificent  and  moving  scene 
between  Siegfried  and  Brlinnhilde.  The  hero,  in  full 
armor,  was  now  to  go  forth  in  quest  of  honor  and  adven- 
ture, and  the  Walkyrie,  giving  him  her  horse,  took  leave 
of  him  in  a  duet  which  comVuned,  as  no  other  music 
dot's  in  the  world,  the  lofty  heroic  spirit  inspiring  the 
whole  tragedy  with  the  ardent  woman's  love  wduch  con- 
stitutes one  of  its  main  springs  of  action.  Here  again 
Materna,  who  bears  upon  her  strong  shoulders  so  much 
of  the  burden  of  the  last  three  nights  moved  and  elec- 
trified the  whole  house.  Husband  and  wife  exchanged 
viiws  of  eternal  tiilelity,  and  Siegfried,  having  ]ilaced 
xijion  Brlinnhilde's  finger  the  Ring  of  the  XibeUmgs  as 
a  wedding  token,  disappeared  in  the  valley,  the  notes  of 
his  silver  horn  coming  up  from  below  while  the  Walky- 
rie watched  his  retreating  form. 

Thus  far  we  had  only  a  prologue  to  the  drama.  The 
curtiiin  remained  drawn  during  a  long  mstrnmental  in 
terhide,  but  there  was  no  intermission.  The  interlude 
■was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ingenious  things  iu 
the  whole  work.  It  was  founded  upon  the  notes  of  the 
horn,  which  changed  almost  imperceptibly  into  a  sort 
of  S'  herzo.  Other  moiives  identified  with  the  hero  were 
aft  rward  introduced,  and  the  whole  were  combined  in 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  imposing  -Mid  intricate  com- 
position worthy  of  this  unapproach.ible  [ ']  master  of  the 
orchestra.  When  the  curtain  rose  a^rain  fur  the  first  act 
tlie  stage  was  set  to  represent  a  court  in  the  dwellintr  of 
tJunther,  a  chief  of  the  race  of  the  Gihichongs  on  the 
Rhine.  The  room  into  which  we  looked  opened  right 
and  left  into  inner  a^iartments.  At  the  rear  it  was  not 
iucloseil.  but  from  its  outer  edge  a  pleasant  slope  led 
down  to  the  shore  The  river,  coming  from  the  far 
back-ground,  flowed  by  on  the  left.  Trees  and  rocks 
filled  up  tlie  scene  on  the  riirht.  The  mountains  beyond 
the  river  appeared  on  the  distant  horizon.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  hall  wr.s  rude  and  heavy,  hut  rich  accord- 
ing to  the  f;ishions  of  a  primitive  age.'  There  was  a  pe- 
otiliarity  in  the  lighting  which  hail  a  niarvellous  effect. 
Little  or  no  light  was  thrown  from  the  interior  of  the 


hill;  even  the  nudit'uium  hari  none  to  reflect;  hnt  the 
op'-ii  country  at  the  back  was  t-^Iowing  in  the  sun  and 
the  illnniinafjoii  came  from  there  as  it  w<Hihi  have  done 
in  ii.ifnic  This  was  conrrmy  1o  all  lhe:ilrie:il  iisnge, 
hut  the  rc-ult  was  a  ImiraMe.  At  a  raisi  d  t.nble  on  one 
side  sut  <;uniher  (F.ng'ii  Onra)  aiul  his  ."'ster  flntrune 
(Weckerbnl,  willi  'binkinL'  h<>rn«  hcfore  them.  On  the 
Inwer  h'vel  wis  rinn;  l-er'n  half-luol  hci  HaMcn  (Siehi), 
n.-ttunl  s  n  (^f  \llierii-h  .ntid  tin-  evil  pi  inei-  le  of  fliis 
division  of  the  (iiania.  Hagen  sang  the  praises  of  Sieg- 
ff  ied,  whom  he  dei-lired  to  be  the  fitte-l  hero  lo  wed 
Outrune,  and  of  BriinnJiiMe  whom  he  wisherl  fjnuilier 
to  take  to  wife  Ilagen's  nlni  beimr  to  get  jxi'^ses'-ion  of 
the  ring.  In  the  nti'Ist  of  this  <o  ivcr-ation  Sicgfiied's 
horn  was  heard  in  the  di-taiicp,  anr]  ])retontI\' ln^arrived 
in  n  bont.  l?eceiveil  with  ct)rdial  ho'-^pitalily,  he  trave  in 
a  richly  varied  scene  an  account  of  hi-^  adventinew.  and 
swore  nn  rnth  of  bro'herhoo.l  wi  h  nuniher,  drmUing 
with  him  froiTi  a  horn  in  vvhich  each  Jiad  min-ded  with 
the  ilrink  a  few  drops  of  his  nwn  bh«od.  Ohl  and  new 
motives  were  wtdded  together  in  the  instnimenfation  ef 
this  interesting  scene.  The  stoiy  of  Alberich's  trcas- 
lires  brought  tiack  reminiscences  of  the  Xihclheim  mn- 
sic,  and  the  onfh  was  accompanied  by  an  expressive 
phrase  wdiich  was  merely  the  oft,-re]>ent,ed  **lnw  motive" 
somewhat  curtailed,  Cutrune  meanwhile  had  watched 
the  hero  with  nn>  nntniltaMe  admirn'ion  ami  readily 
yielded  to  Higen's  advice  to  mix  him  a  love  potion. 
Siei  fiied  ti'fdc  the  drink.  Instanrly  all  reeoHection  of 
his  intercourse  with  Biiinnbilde  «as  magically  effaced. 
He  conceived  a  violent  j)assion  for  rjntrnne.  He  asked 
to  have  her  for  wife  anrl  prond-ed  in  return  to  aid  Oun- 
ther  in  obtainintr  BrUnnhilde.  Impatient  of  a  moment's 
dfdav,  he  seized  his  arm*,  he  hurrieil  Onntlier  at  once  to 
the  bont,  and  pushed  out  into  the  river.  There  was  a 
fine  distinction  between  the  excitinir  music  in  wldch  all 
thi'5  wns  conveyed  and  the  love  niU'^ic  of  the  prologue 
and  the  preidoiis  eveninrr  in  which  the  volsnng  had  -^ting 
his  ?ii'i'^ion  fo  Briinrdiilde.  Th-it  was  the  rai>turnns  ex- 
pression of  a  pure  and  noble  feebng;  this  was  the  fury 
of  an  insane  and  rcrk'e^s  infatuation.  But  the  orcJi-^s- 
tra!  'nterlnde  "diiidi  fcdlowed  the  departure  of  Siegfried 
and  Giinther  (the  cur'ain  meanAvhile  be'nc  dropiied  for 
a  few  n^nutes^,  hronght  U'^  hick  to  the  love  rnelo  !y  of 
the  prologue,  and  so  prepared  ns  for  the  next  scene,  on 
BrUnnhilde'*  rock,  where  the  Walkyrie  sat  contemplat- 
ing Sietrfried's  nnjr.  The  recurrence  of  the  motive  of 
the  Walkiire's  Ride  prepared  ns  for  the  aiipenrance  of 
Briinnhilde's  sister  ''spear-maiden"  Waltraute  (Fii. 
Jaiile),  who  came  to  beg  that-  Siegfried's  ring  mi-rht  be 
returned  to  the  Dantrhters  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  fate  of 
the  gods  tlius  averted.  With  correct  poetical  perception 
however,  Wagner  made  Briinnhilde  repel  this  proposal 
wirh  indignation  8he  had  no  more  pnrt  with  the  frol*i, 
but  a  mortal  hero  wns  all  in  all  to  her.  How  crrandly 
Materna  deliverer!  the  magnificent  music  in  which  the 
answer  is  conveyed!  It  i*  a  pac^ace  in  which  tender- 
ne«B  and  passion  are  artfully  uidted,  and  true  womanly 
feeling,  with  which  the  opera  had  not  greatly  concerned 
itself  until  this  snperli  creature  came  iinon  the  scene, 
finds  free  and  sympathetic  expression.  With  the  depart- 
ure of  Waltraute,  -accompanied  by  cloufl  and  storm  as 
she  sped  through  the  air,  evening  came  on  and  the  light 
of  the  protecting  flames  began  to  show  itself  with  ^he 
accompaniment  of  the  fire  mo'^ive.  The  sound  of  a 
horn  in  the  distance  brought  Briinnhilde  to  her  feet 
with  a  crv  of  ecstacy.  But  it  was  not  the  form  of  her 
Siegfried  that  presently  ttroke  through  the  fier>'  barrier 
and  stood  tipon  the  sunmiit  of  the  rid^e  Still  under  the 
infiuence  of  the  niaiz:ic  draught,  the  hero  had  a'-sumerl 
the  aiipearance  of  Gunther  I>v  th-^  power  of  the  tarn  hel- 
met. As  Gunther  he  now  claimed  B.iiinnhilde  for  his 
liride,  and  after  a  violent  scene  wrenched  the  ring  from 
her  fintrer  anl  forced  her  away  to  the  spot  where  the  real 
Gunther  awaited  her. 

SIEGFRIED'S    MADNESS. 

In  the  second  act  w-e  returned  to  the  hall  of  Gunther, 
but  this  time  we  saw  the  exterior.  It  was  dark  night 
wdien  the  curtain  rose,  and  Hagen,  with  spear  and  sliield, 
sat  leaning  asleep  against  one  of  the  columns  of  the 
porch.  As  the  moon  suddenly  threw  a  little  light  upon 
the  scene  we  became  aware  of  a  figure  crouching  at 
Hagen's  knee,  and  whispering  to  hira  as  he  slept.  It 
was  Alberich,  %vho  came  to  urge  him  on  to  the  murder 
of  Siegfried  and  the  seizure  of  the  ring  and  helmet. 
There  was  something  awful  in  music,  scene,  and  action 
alike,  as  Alberich  v.diispered  his  wicked  suggestions  in- 
to the  ear  of  his  son,  and  Hagen  with  fixed  gaze  and 
motionless  figure  answered  in  a  dull  and  half  articulate 
way,  as  one  who  dreams  of  crime  and  welcomes  tempta- 
tion in  his  sleep.  In  many  respects  the  passage  seemed 
to  rae  one  of  the  most  marvelous  in  the  whole  work  for 
originality  and  strength,  and  when  the  figure  of  Alber- 
ich gradually  melted  away,  and  his  voice  came  to  us  out 
of  the  impenetrable  darkness  into  which  he  disappeared 
— "  Sci  treii,  Hagen  mein  Sohn  !  Sei  treu!  Sei  treu!" — 
the  effect  was  little  less  than  awful.  Morning  then 
dawned,  to  a  little  orchestral  passage  of  great  beauty, 
and  hardly  was  the  sun  up  before  Siegfried,  who  had 
left  Briinnhihle  with  Gunther,  and  transported  himself 
back  to  the  Gibichung's  hall  by  the  power  of  the  hel- 
met, appeared  in  hi-»  proper  form  and  called  earnestly 
for  Gutrune.  Hagen.  by  a  bla-t  upon  his  horn  and  a 
loud  Cidl,  summoned  the  men  of  Gibichnng  to  assemble. 
Horns  answered  him  from  various  quarters,  and  the 
men  came  hurrying  upon  the  scene,  not  trouping  for- 
ward in  a  body  and  planting  them.selves  in  a  stiff  row 
down  the  side  of  the  stage,  after  the  absurd  custom  of 
the  conventional  opera,  but  clambering  over  the  rocks 
from  all  directions,  one  or  two  at  a  tmie,  and  taking 
natural  and  picturesque  positions  here  and  there,  each 
man  having  something  to  say  as  he  came  forward,  ask- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  call,  until  the  whole  combined  in 
a  splendid  four  and  six  part  ehoius— the  first  instance  of 


the  emidnyment  of  a  chonis  in  the  entire  four  nightR,  if 
we  except  the  rriu^n- for  the  Walkyries  Hagen  bade 
them  prep;irc  saerilbe'*  nmi  mrdic  ready  fnr  a  wedding, 
and  even  a,-*  he  spoke  fhiidher  and  ih'e  caiiii\e  bride, 
Briinnhilde,  arrived  in  flic  I  oat,  an<l  were  hailed  wiih 
joyful  accl;'inati(»ns  The  whole  of  this  chorus,  ormoie 
)iriqieri\-  <  oncerted  music,  is  in  Wngiier's  grandestman- 
ner  When  Sic-'fried  came  fnrlh  fnin  the  house  'eading 
Gutrfine  hy  the  hand,  and  followed  by  Ihe  women  of  ihe 
chorus,  III  Ur^nhdde  X' as  overpowered  with  hoi  ror  and 
amazemeni,  but  Siegfried  dhl  not  know  her.  R  col'- 
ni/ing  tlie  ring  however  on  his  finger,  ^he  gncssed  the 
trick  that  had  been  played  upon  her.  and  wihlly  de- 
nounced Siegfried  as  m  traitor,  .'^he  decl.tred  tlia't  she 
was  already  wedded  to  him  and  would  have  none  other 
for  lier  hushnnd  and  Gunther,  who  did  not  know  of 
Siegfried's  relations  with  Briinnhj  de,  was  filled  with 
suspicion  and  resentment,  of  wh  ch  Hagen  took  advan- 
tajre  to  j'lot  with  him  for  Sietrfried's  death  I  muvt  not 
dv\ell  too  hmg  uiion  the  incidems  of  this  ciowded  and 
exciting  sr-cne.  Sieu'fiied  swo-e  ui)on  the  point  of  a 
spear  that  he  had  been  true  to  his  oath  of  brotherhood. 
Briinnhilde  rushed  forward  ami  swore  to  the  truth  of 
her  accusation,  "^rhe  raee  of  the  injurcil  woman,  the 
amorous  infatuation  of  Siegfried,  the  tindd  and  halting 
treachery  of  Gunther,  the  malignity  of  Hagen,  the  per- 
plexity of  the  multituile,  were  all  portrayed  with  amaz- 
ing vividness  in  nuisic  which,  though  nor  strictly  an  en- 
.«emble  contained  concerted  passages  of  the  mo«t  bril- 
li'int  character.  Dramaticallv  it  is  one  of  the  noblest 
Wagner  has  ever  written  Briinnhilde  beinir  the  central 
figure  about  which  all  the  other  personacesgr*>up  them- 
selves and  to  whose  glorious  j)assion  all  the  other  senti- 
ments of  the  composition  seem  to  be  tribntarv'.  When 
the  peojde  hail  dispersed,  Hagen  inducefl  Gunther  to  aid 
him  in  compassing  Siecfiied's  death,  and  by  working 
ujion  the  jealousy  and  just  resentment  of  Briinnhilde  he 
learned  from  her  that  the  vol-nng  was  vrdnerable  only 
in  the  back.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were  to  go  on  from  one 
grnnd  scene  to  another  still  grander,  and  the  excite- 
ment became  almost  pa'nful  when  the  great  chorus  was 
i  f'dlnwed  by  the  still  ereater  trio  in  whicli  the  emotions 
1  of  these  thrive  characters  found  such  forcible  expression. 
It  was  a  t'io  which  woidd  alone  h  ive  made  the  success 
of  any  ordinary  opera  ;  it  was  in  the  truet-t  sense  melodi- 
ous; and  yet  the  "  tune ''  in  the  voice  parts  was  by  no 
means  ilistinctly  marked.  Here  we  had  an  excellent 
example  of  the  correctness  of  Wagner's  theoi-y.  An 
Italian  composer  would  have  suspended  the  action  of 
the  drama  while  seprano,  baritone,  and  bass  unwound  in 
turn  the  measures  of  a  cantilena;  Wagner  allows  them 
to  give  free  expression  to  the  language  of  passion,  while 
the  orchestra,  doinir  what  voices  ahme  were  compel  ed 
to  do  in  the  old  school,  supjilies  what  is  necessary  to 
shape  the  wdiole  into  an  eloquent  and  complete  melody. 
The  scene  was  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  troupe 
of  children,  dancing  and  strewing  branches  and  flowers, 
and  then  came  the  wedding  procession,  Gntmne  in  the 
midst  borne  aloft  upon  a  shield,  and  Siegfried  walking 
by  her  side.  Gunther  took  Briinnhilde  by  the  hand  and 
forced  her  to  join  the  cortege.    Then  tbecnrtain  fell. 

DESTRUCTION    OF    WALHALLA. 

In  the  third  act,  Siegfried,  separated  from  his  compan- 
ions in  a  hunting  party,  came  to  a  beautiful  spot  on  the 
Rhine,  where  the  path  led  down  among  trees  and  bush- 
es from  a  Iijgh  bank  to  the  brink  of  the  river.  There 
the  Rhine  daughters,  exquisite  creations  of  this  most 
poetical  of  musicians,  ro^e  to  the  surface  with  their 
beautiful  song.  Thev  besought  Siegfried  to  restore  the 
ring,  but  he  refused.  When  his  companions  overtook 
him  they  proceeded  to  make  good  cheer;  and  Siegfried, 
seated  in  the  middle,  told  the  story  of  his  a<lventures, 
The  music  became  more  and  more  wonderful  as  we  ap- 
proached the  catastrophe.  Accompanying  Siegfried's 
narrative,  the  orchestra  reviewed,  so  to  speak,  all  the 
prominent  points  of  his  career.  We  had  the  <:ong  of  the 
smithy  and  the  piping  of  the  birds.  Just  then  two  rav- 
ens flew  across  the  stage  "  Those  are  the  harbingers," 
cried  Hagen,  "  of  your  coming  to  Wotan ;"  and  as  Sieg- 
fried turned  to  look  at  them,  Hagen's  spear  pierced  his 
back.  In  the  hour  of  death  the  hero  recovered  his  rea- 
son, and  in  an  exquisite  gong,  with  a  highly  original 
accompaniment,  in  which  harps  in  harmony  and  the  vi- 
olins play  a  prominent  part,  he  called  upon  Briinnhilde, 
and  so  expired.  They  raised  him  on  his  shield,  and  in 
sorrowful  procession  returned  to  the  hall  of  Gunther. 
It  is  here  that  occurred  the  gem  of  this  division  of  the 
opera,  the  funeral  march  which  so  accomplished  but  un_ 
friendly  a  critic  as  Hanslick  of  Vienna  has  pronounced 
the  greatest  since  Beethoven's  Heroic  Symphony.  The 
praise  is  not  too  strong.  Whether  for  the  novelty  of  the 
theme,  the  sympathetic  character  of  the  movement,  or 
the  splendors  of  the  orchestral  combinations,  the  march 
is  unrivalled,  and  the  listener  is  not  only  interested  bnt 
surprised  to  find  it  introdu  ing  familiar  motives  after  a 
while  so  naturally  that  they  seem  to  belong  in  this  very 
place.  When  the  bearers  took  xip  their  burden  light 
clouds  began  to  drift  across  the  scene,  gradually  con- 
cealing them  as  they  toiled  np  the  steep  bank.  Before 
the  last  of  the  men  had  gone  off  the  stage  the  whole  was 
hidden. 

M''hen  they  brought  Siegfried's  body  to  the  hall  of  the 
Gibichungs  the  curse  of  Alberich  was  not  long  in  work- 
ing aaain'its  evil  effects.  Gunther  and  Hagen  quarreled 
for  the  possession  of  the  rinc:.  and  Hagen  slew  Gunther; 
but  when  he  tried  to  take  ihe  ring  from  Siegfried's  fin- 
ger, the  dead  man  raised  his  arm.  and  Hagen  fell  back 
in  dismay.  Then  Brfinnhilde  entered.  All  stood  back 
to  let  her  approach.  She  comprehended  now  the  mys- 
tery of  Siegfried's  conduct.  In  a  long  mono'ogue  of  de- 
licious tenderness  she  declared  herself  Siegfried's  only 
love,  his  companion  in  life  and  death,  and  she  bade  the 
men  prepare  the  funeral  pile.    It  would  be  impossible  to 
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convpv  hy  a  mpre  rtpsori?itivo  l"ttPr.  any  i'lea  of  the 
bemty  nn<l  trrrmrtfiir  of  this  finr>l  scene,  tlip  ernwn  of  a 
work  whose  grentnP'S  is  Levond  iiraise.  Tliey  built  the 
pile  by  the  h-iiik  of  the  river,  mii  when  it  wns  finisher! 
they  I'llneprI  the  I'oilv  on  it  (h^'vinc  first  ikfUy  exehnnsrert 
the  reil  Sieofried  for  nn  effi'rvi.  ami  roiereil  it  witli 
^vlenth«  of  Imrel;  bnt  fir^f  Hi  Unnhilfle  t"ok  Iho  arenr-Pfl 
rinir  from  liis  fine-er  resolved  to  d  stroy  l»oth  it  nnd 
hers'df  tofP'her.  Slie  seized  a  toreh  rind  threw  it  npon 
the  pilP.  TIlP  flnmps  shot  nri  witll  their  e'onds  of  Inrid 
smo^ip.  Her  ho'se  wiis  led  fo'wnrd  ;  she  trrasped  it  by 
the  briille,  and  dnshins:  forwnrd  to  leap  into  the  flanins 
disappenred  in  the  priAvil  Ruldpnly  the  blnzins  pie 
fpll  tocether;  lire  seerried  to  sprint;  ni>  in  dl  parts  of  the 
hall;  the  roof  and  colnninsof  the  portieo  came  crnihinq; 
to  the  croiind;  tlie  waters  of  the  Rhine  rose  and  en- 
eiilfed  the  spot  where  Ftood  the  fune'-al  pile;  and  the 
Rhine  danrrhtprs  recovered  their  treasure  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Bi  Unnh  Ide.  A  r»d  c'are  next  overspread  the 
horizon,  a"d  when  the  clouds  lifted  we  saw  in  the  dis- 
tant sky  Walhalla  in  flames,  and  the  "oils  in  dismay 
grouped  around  the  centra'  fi'^nre  of  Wotan  So  ends 
the  colossal  work  "  The  aotterdamineruncr  "  bPL'-an  at 
4  anil  ended  at  1015.  with  the  usual  two  honrs  of  iiiter- 
m'ssion.  At  thp  close  the  whole  audience  rose  in  a  tran- 
sport of  enthnsiasm.  and  shonted  for  Watrnpr  until  he 
came  before  the  cnrtaio  and  in  a  few  words,  spoken  in  a 
clear  nnd  plea-nnt  voi'-e.  expressed  his  satisfaction  with 
the  efforts  of  tlie  artists  nnd  the  TPadiness  of  the  peoide 
to  sustain  the  hijrhest  pfforts  of  art.  Hp  was  called  for- 
ward asrain,  with  slmnts  and  cheers  and  the  wavinir  of 
hats,  and  then  there  were  loud  cries  for  the  conductor, 
Hans  Richter,  who,  however,  did  not  respond. 

J.  R.  G.  H. 
^  ■^»  » 

A  Youn^  Lady's  Expsrience  at  Biyreuth. 

[The  lidlowinc  letter  to  a  friend  from  an  Aniprican 
pirl,  who  is  sttidyin^  music  in  Germany,  is  sent  to  us 
with  liberty  to  publish  ] 

Frnn\-forl,  Auq.  2fi,   1876. 

Dear  A :   Two  weeks  ago  to-day  a  Ions,  l<in<r 

train  of  cars  (so  lone;  tliat  the  men  and  women  in 
tlie  ficdds  stopped  tlieir  work  to  jjaze  at  it)  wended 
its  way,  not  very  rajiidly,  towards  Bayreulh.  As 
tlie  train,  an  liour  or  more  behind  lime,  finally 
retiched  the  station,  it  was  not  hard  to  realize  that 
the  oecasiim  was  truly  a  "Festiyal."  The  Bay- 
reiitliers  with  one  accord  were  gatliered  togetlier  to 
see  the  arriyal ;  among  the  most  "  well  to  do  "  peo- 
ple of  the  town,  were  also  peasants  in  their  neat  and 
pretty  Sunday  costumes,  all  kept  in  line  and  order 
by  bright  helmcted  officers,  and  evidently  intensely 
interested  by  the  sight  of  the  throng  that  poured 
from  the  cars.  From  every  window  and  house-top 
about  the  station  flags  were  flying;  for  the  Emper- 
or of  Germany  \voHld  soon  arrive  in  a  special  train  ; 
and  notliinff  could  bo  done,  in  the  way  of  attending 
to  baggage,  etc.,  until  His  Royal  Majesty  had  been 
received  and  dispo.sed  of.  No  one  appeared  to  be 
in  any  hurry  to  withdraw  from  tlie  fascinating 
scene. 

An  interesting  crowd  it  was  to  wander  about  in  ; 
interesting  to  watch  the  pleasant  meeting  between 
acquaintances,  artists,  musicians,  and  distinguished 
people.  Liszt  was  there,  looking  very  amiable  and 
very  odd  in  his  long  coat  and  old-fashioned  hat, 
speaking  with  great  animation  with  some  fine  ladies, 
probalilv  Princesses  and  Court-Ladies.  Mchfiri  too, 
— my  precious  Mehliix,  stnndincf  upon  a  ciiair  chat- 
ting with  friends  !  Many  people  stood  upon  chairs 
for  a  better  chance  of  seeinir  the  Emperor  wdien  he 
came.  The  idea  of  seeing  the  Emperor  was  not  to 
me  exciting  (I  have  often  seen  him  in  Berlin) ;  I 
was  murk  excited  when  I  discovered  Mehlig. 

Well  !  finally  the  train  bearing  the  old  gentle- 
man arrived,  and  intense  and  prolonged  were  the 
enthusiastic  cheers  that  greeted  him  as  he  stepited 
from  his  car.  walked  through  the  parted  crowd  to  his 
carriage  and  was  borne  off  to  the  palace.  His  Ex- 
cellency safely  out  of  the  way,  we  began  to  think  it 
time  to  convey  ourselves  to  our  lodgings  in  the 
town.  There  were  not  carriages  enough  in  waiting 
to  accommodate  such  a  large  number  of  applicants  ; 
we  pick  up  a  small  hoy  to  carry  our  small  hand- 
bags and  proceed.  We  see  Wagner  himself!  ! — sit- 
ting back  in  his  open  carriage,  and  doubtless  feeling 
triumphant;  possibly  contrasting  present  circum- 
stances with  those  of  but  a  few  years  ago,  when  he 
struggled  with  poverty  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
musical  world.  A  proud  moment  it  must  have 
been  for  him.  the  realization  of  all  his  aims  and  de- 
sires.    The  little  city  was  perfectly   exultant;  the 


main  street  bright  with  flags  and  festoons  of  greens. 
Our  room,  whicli  we  engaged  a  long  time  before, 
was  in  a  very  pleasant  part  of  the  town,  and  looked 
out  upon  the  Jean  Paul  Platz  and  upon  the  statue 
of  that  arand  old  hero  and  poet.  From  what  we 
afterwards  heard  of  the  miserable  lodgings  etc.,  we 
had  every  cause  to  congratulate  ourselves.  The 
room  was   just  as  ne.at  and  charming   as  possible; 

our  Frau  S ,  painstakins-  and  interested  in  our 

welfare;  but  with  smh  a  gift  of  speech  as  I  have 
never  before  seen  a  human  sister  endowed  with  ; 
and  her  use  of  which  almost  exhausted  me.  We 
wondered  if  we  could  live  through  her  occasional 
vi-its  in  our  room  ;  but  her  goodness  of  heart  final- 
ly reconciled  us  to  the  overwhelming  capacities  of 
her  tongue. 

The  first  performance,  "Das  Rheingold,"  com- 
menced at  seven  in  the  evening  and  lasted  two,  or 
two  hours  and  a  half  without  intermission.  But 
the  followins  three  days  the  opera  commenced  at 
four  P.M.  So,  when  we  left  the  house  at  two,  we 
drove  directly  to  the  Theatre  restaurant,  where  we 
dined,  and  afterwards  had  only  a  short  time  to  walk 
about  and  see  the  people  before  entering  the  thea- 
tre and  taking  our  jtlnces.  How  interesting  and 
fascinating  that  week  appears  to  me  !  Tn  spite  of 
the  intense  heat,  such  as  we  have  not  had  liefore 
this  Stmimer.  it  remains  only  a  delightful  recollec- 
tion. And  still  I  can  sav.  I  was  not  roused  to  en- 
thusiasm by  the  opera.  It  was  less  enjoyable  in 
point  of  music  and  beaut v  of  idea,  than  others  of 
Wagner's  operas.  In  splendor  and  harmony  of  all 
the  stage  arratigements  it  was  marvellous  !  Of  the 
four  eveninirs  I  enjoyed  the  second,  "  Walkiire." 
best  ;  the  music  was  the  most  beautiful ;  and  yet  it 
was  jnst  that  I  had  wondered  if  [  could  sit  and  see. 
the  text  which  I  read  befortdiantl  was  so  abominaljle. 
Wagner  did  not  respond  the  first  evening  to  the 
imtnence  applause  that  followed  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain, although  the  Emperor  was  present.  For  some 
20  or  2.")  minutes  Wagner  sat,  it  is  said,  with  folded 
arms  in  some  room  behind  the  scenes,  hearing  the 
tumultuous  calls  for  Wasrner  !  Wagner !  Wagner  ! 
urged  by  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  nnd  would 
not  move.  "  I  do  not  wish  it  !  !  "  "I  do  not  wish 
it ! ! "  he  is  reported  to  have  said. 

Yes  !  he  is  a  queer  man,  a  remarknlde  talent ;  one 
cannot  help  admiring  the  wonderful  will  and  ener- 
gy of  his  nature.  At  the  same  time  one  must  de- 
spise his  character;  utterly  unprincipled,  utterly 
regardless  of  heavenly  or  human  laws,  his  w/lf  is 
his  law  of  life.  His  wife,  the  daughter  of  Liszt,  and 
wife  formerly  of  Von  Billow,  is  said  to  h<'  ver}'  gift- 
ed and  to  render  Wagner  much  valuaije  assistance 
in  his  work.  She  is  very  tall,  has  a  very  large 
nose,  resembles  her  father  somewhat,  but  is  called 
very  homely:  I  did  not  find  her  so;  her  face  is 
striking  and  interesting.  It  is  true  she  has  the  Yon 
Biilow  children  with  her  ;  but  of  little  Wagners 
there  is  bnt  one,  and  that  is  the  little  Siegfried,  well 
named  as  (me  ma}-  see  who  reads  the  Xihelnngm.  I 
saw  Wagner's  house  from  the  street ;  it  is  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  garden.  It  is  a  square,  plain 
house  ;  over  the  door  a  painting  from  a  scene  in  the 
Nihehmgcn.  I  presume  the  inside  must  be  interest- 
ing and  characteristic  of  the  occupant.  T  do  not 
wonder  that  j-ou  found  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
legend  of  the  Kihehtiigen  Lied  after  twice  reading  or 
even  more.  It  seeDied  very  complicated  when  I 
first  commenced  it.  Yours, 


Binningham    Musical   Festival, 

(From  the  London  Atheneeum,  Sept.  2.) 

The  opcnins  morning  concert,  last  Tuesday,  of 
the  Triennial  Festival  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
General  Hospital,  was  a  great  financial  as  well  as 
artistic  success.  The  general  execution  of  Men- 
delssohn's '  Elijah'  may  be  classified  as   one  of  the 


most  perfect  ensemhlca  of  that  masterpiece  ever 
attained  since  the  memorable  production  of  the 
oratorio,  under  the  lamented  composer's  direction, 
in  184fi.  The  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the 
Town  Hall,  newly  and  tastefully  redecorated,  was 
a  si^ht  to  see.  ns  the  vast  auditory  rose  to  listen  to 
Sir  Michael  Costa's  arranpfement  of  the  National 
Anthem.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  band 
of  140  players  was  first  class.  The  finely  devel- 
oped instrumental  prelude,  fdlowing  the  announce- 
ment of  the  famine  by  the  Prophet,  i")roved  that 
the  balance  of  sound  had  been  pccurntely  judged. 
The  successive  fuernal  points  were  (dearly  developed, 
and  the  brilliant  tone  of  the  strings  was  judi- 
ciously balanced  with  the  wood  and  brass  through- 
out the  accompaniments.  The  choralists.  both  in 
the  quality  of  their  voices  and  in  the  precisi')n  of 
th-ir  attacks,  were  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence reached  Iiy  the  Festival  Clmir,  showing 
that  their  trainers,  Messrs.  Stockley  and  Sutton, 
had  done  their  work  right  well.  The  solos  for  tho 
soprano,  for  the  contralto,  for  the  tenor,  were 
sung  by  Madame  Lemmens,  Madame  Trebelli- 
Bettini.  and  Mr.  E.  Llovd.  and  in  the  second 
section  Mdlle.  Tietjens.  Madame  Patey,  and  Mr. 
Vernon  Ri'.iby  were  the  artists.  As  is  usual,  and  as 
is,  in  fact,  impertitive,  Mr.  .Santley  had  the  weiirht 
of  the  entire  music  allotted  to  the  title-part.  The 
seven  singers  were  up  to  the  mark ;  the  only  cx- 
cejdions  wliicli  can  be  fairly  urged  against  the 
vocalization  were  in  the  di^uble  quartet.  "  For  he 
shall  jrive."  and  in  the  quartet,  •'  Cast  thy  burden.'' 
wherein,  while  praising  tlie  precision  of  the  vocal- 
ists, the  j'tsir  ini'leu  of  the  part-writing  was  not 
attained;  the  voices  did  not  blend  so  sympatheti- 
cally as  could  be  desired.  In  the  second  part  ad- 
verse criticism  was  disarmed.  The  President,  t!ie 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  exercised  the  customary  privi- 
lege (i(  the  po-^ititm  by  sii^nalizing  for  the  encores, 
whi(di  ])erliaps,  in  sacred  miHic.  had  better  be 
avoided,  althoiti^h  there  is  miudi  to  urge  in  fa^'or 
of  encouragini;  leadimr  soloists,  to  whom  apjdause 
is  the  breath  of  their  pr  f.'ssional  life.  The  lower- 
ing of  th(!  pitch  of  the  organ,  so  far  from  beinir  ti 
boon,  turned  out  to  be  a  liore,  and  sotnething 
beyond,  tor  its  flatness  was  at  times  a  nuisance. 
This  vexed  que-^tion  of  tunini^  instruments  to  suit 
the  exigencies  and  exactions  of  voici^s  of  high  com- 
pass is  a  constant  source  of  disappointment  and 
annoyance. 

It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  refer  specially  to  the 
other  works  conducted  by  Sir  Mi(diael  Costa  with 
his  usual  presence  of  mind,  clearness  of  beat,  and 
unap)o'oa(diaI>Ie  accuracy,  suidi  as  '  St.  Paul,'  the 
'.Messiah,'  'The  Last  .Judgment,'  the  Alass  in  c 
of  Beethoven,  etc.,  as  five  novelties  have  been  pro- 
duced at  this  festiv.al.  Precedence  mu<it  be  given 
to  the  veteran  composer,  Prof.  Niels  Gade,  of 
Copenhagen,  wdiose  genius  was  discovered  by  Men- 
delssohn, nnd  which  reroijnition  led  to  his  being 
the  successor  to  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller  as  Conductor 
of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  but.  since 
1S4S,  the  composer  has  resided,  in  the  Danish 
ca])ita!.  He  has  contributed  two  works  to  the 
festival,  the  one  a  sacred  cantata,  '  Zion,'  and  the 
other  a  (/'(mZ-sacred  cantata.  '  The  Crusaders.'  In 
both  productions  he  has  set  subjects  previou.sly 
treated  by  other  musicians;  thus  the  'Zion,'  Op. 
•in.  in  the  words,  is  an  abbreviated  version  of  Han- 
del's '  Israel  in  Egypt ;  '  there  are  the  laments  of 
the  Children  of  Israel — their  passage  through  the 
sea,  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  their  return  to 
Zion,  with  the  prophecy  of  the  new  Jerusalem. 
According  to  the  printed  pianoforte  and  vocal 
score  of  Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer  it  Co.,  who  have 
aKo  pui)lislied  the  'Crusaders,'  the  'Zion'  was 
written  for  baritone  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra; 
but  the  part  was  too  high  for  Mr.  C.  Tovey,  and  it 
was  altered  to  suit  the  compass  of  Mr.  A^ernon 
Rigby.  The  numbers  comprise  an  Introduction, 
two  full  choruses,  and  a  srdo  with  chorus  ;  but  the 
execution  lasts  longer  than  riHight  be  expected 
from  the  paucity  of  pieces.  The  writing  is  broad 
and  massive,  hut  it  is  wanting  in  contrasts;  the 
ideas  are  melodious,  the  treatment  both  for  voices 
and  instruments  indicates  the  command  of  effects  ; 
but  on  '  Zion  '  it  is  needless  to  dwell  further,  as  it  is 
almost  totally  eclipsed  in  important  attributes  by 
the  '  Crusaders.'  Op.  50.  Here,  again,  we  have  a 
libretto  treated  Ijy  Gluck.  Raineau,  and  many  other 
men  of  n<>te  ;  but  Niels  Gade  asserts  his  individual- 
ity. His  poet  was  Carl  Andersen,  and,  of  course, 
Tasso's  'Jerus.alera  Delivered'  is  the  basis  of  the 
text.  The  English  translation  for  the  festival  is  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Troutbeck.  and  is  also  published  by  No- 
vello (t  Co.  There  are  the  three  divisions,  with 
the  prefixes  of  ']n  the  Desert.'  '  Arniida,'  and- 
'  Towards  Jerusalem.'      The  characters   are  Peter 
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the  Hermit  (SiKiior  Foli).  Rinaliln  (Mr.  E.  Lloyil). 
and  tlin  sorccroas  Armidft  (Madame  Trfilndli  lictli- 
iii)  ;  the  elioraliHtu  are  the  Cnisadera,  the  Sirens, 
and  tlie  I'ili^rims.  Niels  Gade  is  at  his  he^it  in  the 
'  Crusaders  ;  '  it  is  a  composition  the  forms  of  whieli 
are  quite  orthochix,  and  the  ideas  are  remarkably 
striliins;  it  is  tlie  wrilinn;  of  a  seliolar  and  of  a  niii- 
sieiaii  wlio  has  both  faney  and  imagination.  The 
orchestration  is  in;;enions,  able,  and  pietiiresqnc.  In 
splendid  contrast  is  the  music  of  the  witcliery  of 
the  sirens  to  tempt  Rinaldo,  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  tones  of  the  Crusaders;  the  orchestral  prelude 
to  '  Armida  '  is  a  little  gem.  To  dwell  on  the  varied 
beauties  of  the  cantata  is  impossible  in  this  issue  of 
the  Athairvmn  ;  but  it  will  doubtless  be  produced 
in  London,  when  a  lurther  reference  to  the  numbers 
will  be  a  pleasing  task.  Niels  Gade  conducted  both 
his  works  with  much  animation. 

Mr.  Macfarren's  oratorio,  in  two  parts,  '  The  Res- 
urrection,' it  may  at  once  be  stated,  is  not  nnother 
'  St.  John  the  Baptist,'  which  will  remain  his  finest 
composition.  The  book  by  Dr.  Monk,  of  York,  is 
certainly  very  inlerior  in  interest  to  the  other.  The 
mistake  has  been  made  that  the  resurrection  itself 
has  not  been  set  by  the  composer,  who  begins  with 
the  coming  of  Mary  Magdalene  to  the  sepulchre, 
and  finding  the  stone  has  disappeared.  Fiut  no 
characters  are  specified.  It  is  a  Narrator  (Mr. 
Snntlej')  who  has  seventeen  recitatives,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  single  air,  to  describe  the  incidents. 
True,  it  ma}'  be  urged  that  the  composer's  intent  is 
to  portray  the  series  of  emotions  experienced  by 
the  apostles  and  disciples  after  the  resurrection, 
leaving  to  tlie  overture,  which  is  a  fine  one,  the 
task  of  depicting  the  awful  events  preceding  the 
rising  from  the  sepulchre.  This  prelude  has  two 
themes,  which  are  heard  in  the  oratorio :  first,  in 
the  scene  where  Jesus  is  assumed  to  appear  before 
His  disciples;  and,  secondly,  at  the  end  of  the 
chorus,  "  He  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life." 
The  composer  has  skilfully  availed  himself  of  the 
advantage  ol  iteration  to  illuslrate  significant  situa- 
tions or  special  passages.  The  great  drawback 
is  in  the  number  of  reflective  phrases  in  the  manner 
of  the  Greek  chorus,  commenting  and  moralizing. 
The  introduced  hymn,  first  sung  simply  in  unac- 
companied harmony,  and  then  with  very  able  con- 
trapuntal development,  is  too  frequent.  Of  the  cho- 
ruses, the  one  distinguished  for  pathos  is  the  "  Woe 
unto  us,"  but  the  jubilant  outbreaks  are  the  most 
exciting;  thus  the  one  in  f,  "  This  is  the  victory," 
with  its  fugue,  is  grand  and  masterly,  and  another 
one  in  d,  "  He  is  the  Resurrection."  is  full  of  power, 
majestic,  and  massive.  The  soprano  has  two  songs. 
"  For  this  our  hearts,"  in  F  sharp  minor,  and  the 
other  a  bravura,  "  Sing,  rejoice  !  "  in  .\.  exulting 
enough,  but  both  airs  taxed  the  powers  of  Madame 
Lemiiiens.  In  the  two  airs  for  the  contralto  (Mad- 
ame Patey),  the  music  is  more  sympathetic;  the 
first,  "  Let  us  have  grace,"  is  somewhat  dry,  but  the 
second,  in  i>  flat,  "  His  right  hand,"  is  very  melodi- 
ous and  graceful.  Mr.  Lloyd  (the  tenor)  has  two 
numbers^  one  in  e,  "  Now  is  our  salvation,"  and  the 
second  ascena,  "  The  wsges  of  sin,"  in  E  minor  and 
major,  which  is  rather  complex.  The  duet  between 
soprano  and  contralto,  in  g,  "  In  due  season,"  and 
the  trio  for  soprano,  contralto,  and  tenor,  in  B  flat, 
"The  peace  of  God,"  are  devotional  and  tranquil. 
On  the  whole,  however,  a  first  hearing  of  the  ora- 
torio, without  the  advantage  of  a  reference  to  the 
Bcore,  which  is  not  published,  conveyed  the  impres- 
sion that  it  is  heavy,  and  that  the  instrumentation 
has  been  too  forte  for  the  voices.  There  are  tlie 
signs  of  labor  and  hard  workmanship,  rather  than 
those  of  inspiration  ;  the  '  Resurrection  '  has  not 
the  consistency  and  coherencj'  of '  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist,' and  this  may  partly  have  arisen  from  the  nar- 
rative portion  of  the  20th  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel having  been  too  much  mixed  with  texts  in  the 
nature  of  sermons  from  other  parts  of  the  Bible  and 
New  Testament,  besides  turning  to  account  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  popular  hymnology. 
It  is  also  possible  that  some  haste  took  place  in  tbe 
composition,  owing  to  the  occupations  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  His  brother, 
the  pianist  and  composer,"  Mr.  Walter  Macfarren, 
conducted  the  '  Resurrection.' 

The  scriptural  scene,  for  tenors  and  basses,  '  The 
Holy  Supper  of  the  Apostles,'  by  Herr  Wagner, 
will  give  little  trouble  to  notice.  The  composer 
must  have  had  an  odd  notion  of  the  voices  of  the 
followers  of  the  Saviour  to  have  made  them  sing  as 
if  thejf  were  in  a  German  beer-garden.  The  twelve 
apostles  (Matthias  replacing  Judas  Iscariot)  shout 
to  the  disciples  with  that  excess  of  modulation  pe- 
culiar to  the  composer.  The  orchestration  is  in  the 
restless  and  florid  style,  with  his  favorite  figures  for 


the  stringed  instruments  of  iteration.  There  are 
five  movL-ments,  but  tlie  whole  is  too  boisterous  and 
demonstrative  to  bo  acee()ted  as  tJie  devotional 
strains  of  inspired  apostles,  who  could  not  have  had 
a  notion  of  tlu-  music  of  the  future,  unless  there  had 
been  a  mu.sical  Judas  among-it  them  to  deny  thi^ 
masters. 

Mr.  (^iwon's  cantata,  'The  Corsair,'  adapted  by 
Mr.  R.  R.  Franeiljon  from  Lord  Byron's  poem,  only 
requires  the  dialogue  or  recitatives  to  be  introduccil 
to  make  the  work  a  completr*  o[)era.  for  it  is  better 
adapted  for  the  stage  than  for  the  concert  hall,  ex 
ceptinthe  instrumental  items  (tlie  enir'aclfs),f^(>mc 
of  which  are  masterly.  The  vocal  parts  have  a 
mixed  Italian  and  B  iltish  type,  and  are  always  tune- 
ful. Mr.  Cowen,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  in  search  of  a 
st^'le,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  snrprisi',  young  as  he 
is,  ifliedoes  n'^)tobtain  individuality.  In  striving  to 
characterize  the  Turkish  music,  he  has  used  disa- 
greeable discords  here  and  there;  these  would  be 
considered  correct  at  Constantinople,  but  were  a  mis- 
take at  Birmingham,  but,  barring  a  few  flaws,  there 
was  often  considerable  charm  in  his  cantata  ;  the 
chorus  of  Almas  is  exquisise,  and  the  st<irm  move- 
ment is  cleverly  scored.  Mdlle.  Tietjens  (C.ulnare), 
Madame  Lemniens(Medora).  Mr.  Lloyd  (Conrad  the 
Corsair),  and  Signor  Foli  (the  Pacha  Si'yd),  have 
been  well  voiced  ;  the  duets  between  Medora  and 
Conrad,  and  between  the  latter  and  Gulnare,  are 
well  contrasted;  a  ballad  by  Madame  Lemmens, 
"  I  know  not,"  with  guitar  obhlif/ato  (Madame  Prat- 
ten),  is  quaint  and  pleasing,  and  the  xrexa  of  Mdlle. 
Tietjens  called  forth  her  powerful  high  notes  with 
ringing  force. 

A  new  ballad  by  Mr.  Anderton,  a  local  organist, 
entitled  'The  Felling  of  the  Trees,'  with  full  score, 
and  conducted  by  himself,  was  sung  by  Madame 
Patey,  and  was  of  sufficient  interest  to  entitle  the 
composer  to  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  week's 
programme. 


gluigljfs  Idunml  of  ||Iusic. 
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The  Upshot  of  Wagnerism.— Edward 
Hanslick's  Summing  Up. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  some  significant  ex- 
tracts from  the  concluding  letter  from  B  lyreuth  of 
the  able  musical  critic  of  the  Vienna  Ncue  Freie 
Fresse,  as  we  found  them  in  a  New  York  German 
paper.  Having  the  Freie  Fresse  itself  now  before 
us  we  proceed  to  translate  the  omitted  passages. 
Bayreuth,  Auff.  18. 

"  Yesterday  we  had  the  GoUerddmnurnnff  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  cycle.  With  the  now  com 
pleted  execution  of  the  Bayreuth  programme  the 
Music  of  the  Future  has  become  a  power  of  the 
Present.  Outwardly  at  least,  and  for  the  moment. 
Upon  Arthistorical  predictions,  etc.  (See  last  num- 
ber, page  302.) 

"  Let  us   hear   the    master's    own 

words  about  his  new  musical  method  in  the  Nibel- 
migen.  '  I  have,'  he  says  (Vol.  IX,  page  366) 
'  raised  dramatic  dialogue  iUetf\Q\,o  being  the  main 
substance  even  of  the  musical  performance ;  whereas 
in  "  Opera,"  as  such,  the  moments  of  lyrical  delay, 
fitted  into  the  action  for  this  purpose,  were  consid- 
ered available  for  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  only 
possible  kind  of  musical  performance.  It  is  music, 
which,  while  it  independently  brings  us  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  motives  of  the  action  in  its  finest 
ramifications,  at  the  same  time  enables  us  to  pre- 
sent this  action  with  drastic  definiteness.  As  the 
actors  have  not  got  to  express  themselves  to  us 
about  their  prompting  motives  in  the  sense  of  the 
reflective  consciousness,  the  dialogue  gains  here 
that  naive  precision  which  makes  out  the  life  of  the 
drama.' — That  reads  very  finelj-,  but  in  the  execu- 
tion Wagner's  purpose  is  by  no  means  reached,  and 
the  total  blending  of  Opera  and  Drama,  after  as  be- 
fore, is  an  illusion.  Through  this  alleged  equaliz- 
ing of  the  importance  of  word  and  tone,  Wagner 
cramps  the  efficacy  of  them  both  alike.     The  music 


wants  to  expand,  the  words  to  press  onward  ;  there- 
fore continuous  dialogue  belongs  naturally  to  the 
Drama,  and  sung  melody  to  the  Opera.  This  par- 
tition is  not  contrary  to  nature ,  Iiut  Wagner's 
method,  of  lifting  both  kinds  of  Art  up  into  one,  is 
contrary  to  nature.  The  unnatural  singing  speech 
or  speaking  song  of  the  Wagnerian  NiMungen 
neither  compensates  us  for  the  spoken  Word  of  the 
Drama,  nor  for  the  work  sung  in  the  Opera.  The 
first,  because  with  most  singers  one  cannot  under- 
stand the  text  at  all,  and  even  with  the  best  only 
here  and  there  in  jjassages.  But  since  for  the  sake 
of  the  scenic  effect  the  auditorium  of  the  Fexlspiel- 
hnus  is  totally  darkened,  all  opportunity  of  looking 
into  the  text  book  during  the  performance  is  entire- 
ly shut  off.  Hence  we  sit  helpless  and  listless  be- 
fore these  endless  dialogues  of  the  singers,  at  one  and 
the  same  time  thirsting  after  plain  speech  and  ever 
intelligible  melody.  And  what  a  dialogue  !  Never 
have  men  talked  so  with  one  another  (nor  gods 
either  probably).  Springing  to  and  fro  in  remote 
intervals,  always  slosv,  pathetic,  overstrained,  and, 
substantially,  one  precisely  like  the  other. 

"  Since  in  this  '  Music-Drama'  the  acting  persons 
are  not  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  char- 
acter of  their  vocal  melodies,  as  in  the  old  '  Opera' 
(Don  Juan  and  Leporello,  Donna  Anna  and  Zerli- 
na.  Max  and  Caspar),  but  are  all  alike  in  the  physi- 
ognomical pathos  of  their  speaking  tone,  Wag- 
ner undertakes  to  supply  this  characterization 
through  so-called  '  reminder  or  leading-motives'  in 
the  orchestra.  Wagner  had  already  given  consider- 
able extension  to  this  musico-psychological  auxiliary 
in  Tannhdnser  and  Lohengrin  ;  he  carried  it  to  ex- 
cess in  the  Meistersinger,  and  in  the  Ntbelnngen  he 
complicates  it  into  a  regular  arithmetical  example. 
One  easily  holds  in  mind  the  two  or  three  melodi- 
cally  and  rhythmically  pregnant  leading  motives  of 
Tannhdnser  or  Lohengrin.  But  how  does  Wagner 
jiroceed  about  it  in  the  Nibelnngen  ?  We  have  the 
answer  in  a  pamphlet,  ofi'ered  everywhere  for  sale 
here,  by  Herr  von  Wolzogen  :  '  Thematic  Guide ' 
(or  leading  string),  a  sort  of  musical  Badeker  (or 
Murray),  without  which  no  respectable  tourist  ven- 
tures out  here.  Far  away  from  Bayreuth,  one 
might  find  such  a  handbook  comical ;  the  serious 
and  mournful  thing  about  it  is, — that  it  is  necessa- 
ry. Herr  v.  Wolzogen  adduces  not  less  than  ninety 
leading  motives,  with  their  names  and  notes,  which 
the  tormented  Festspiel  visitor  has  to  impress  upon 
his  mind  so  as  to  recognize  them  everywhere  amid 
the  whirl  of  tones  throughout  four  evenings.  Not 
only  persons,  but  inanimate  things  too  have  here 
their  individual  leading  motives,  whicli  emerge  now 
here,  now  there  and  enter  into  the  most  mysterious 
relations  to  one  another.  Here  we  have  the  Ring 
motive,  the  motive  of  Thraldom,  of  threatening 
Doom,  of  the  Rhine-Gold  ;  the  Giants'  and  the 
Dwarfs'  motive,  the  Flight  motive,  the  Tarn-helm 
motive,  the  lead-motive  of  the  "weary  Siegmund  ;" 
the  Sword,  tbe  Dragon,  the  Dream  of  A'^engeance 
motive,  the  motive  of  Alberich,  of  Siegfried,  of  Wo- 
tan,  and  so  on  to  No.  90.  This  rich  musical  ward- 
robe, which  every  hero  brings  along  with  him,  is 
only  worn,  however,  at  his  feet,  down  in  the  or- 
chestra ;  on  the  stage  they  have  absolutely  nothing 
on  in  the  way  of  melody. 

"With  few  exceptiotis  (the  ^Vall-iireJiritt,  Walhal- 
la,  the  anvil  motive,  Siegfried's  horn  call)  these 
Leit-mofiven  in  the  Xibelungen-ring  are  of  small  me- 
lodic or  rhythmical  coinage,  consisting  of  a  few 
notes  and  frequently  resembling  one  another.  On- 
ly an  uncommonly  favored  ear  and  memory  can 
possibly  hold  them  all.  And  if  we  succeed  in  this, 
if  we  have  actually  perceived  that  the  orchestra 
makes  here  an  allusion  to  the  gods,  there  to  the  gi- 
ants, and  then  to  gods  and  giants  both  at  once — 
what  great  thing  have  we  gained  bj-  if?     A  process 
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of  |niix-  uiiflcr^tan'linij.  a  rcfli'ctive  enmparison  and 
infprcnce — l.lie  Nihrhaiiini.  niiiiic  points  continually 
away  to  something;  bcsido  and  above  itself.  Any 
full  fpolino;  and  onjoynipnt  is  impossible,  if  under- 
standing and  memory  must  stand  continually  on  the 
watch  to  catch  allusions.  This  mystic-allegorical 
tendency  in  AVagner's  Nihchivfirn-riytfj  in  many  ways 
reminds  us  of  the  second  part  of  Goethe'a  Fnuat, 
which  forfeits  so  much  of  its  poetical  effect  precisely 
because  the  poet  has  "  niystorized  "  so  much  into  it, 
wdiich  now  plagues  the  reader  like  a  riddle. 

"Many  a  golden  word  in  Viseher's  latest  book 
about  the  allegorical  nature  of  the  second  part  of 
Fans'  a]iplie3  to  the  character  of  the  last  Wagneri- 
an music  drama.  This  also  is  in  text  and  music  a 
poem  which  one  cannot  understand  without  a 
learned  key,  which  consequently  fati::jne3  ami  dis- 
quiets, instead  of  refreshing  and  delighting.  A^eri- 
ly  We  come  at  last  to  Viseher's  result,  that,  where 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  an  a'stlu'tic  iVimpioals, 
nothing,  unfortunately,  is  arrived  at  by  the  demon- 
stration. Whether  a  tone-work  sprang  from  the 
depths  of  mu.sical  feeling,  or  out  of  the  retort  of  in- 
genious calculation,  that,  however  obvious  to  the 
individual,  cannot  be  scientifically  proved.  Viseher's 
proposition,  that  the  feeling  of  the  beauty  of  the 
poetic  life  can  be  demonstrated  to  no  one,  seems  to 
me  to  hold  good  most  especially  for  music.  In  the 
old,  pre  Nibelungen  'Opera'  the  composition  fol- 
lows the  universal  laws  of  musical  logic,  forms  a 
si'ries  of  symmetrical  and  rounded  oruunlsms  each 
intelligiiile  /ler  .if.  The  masters  gave  us  in  the  'Op- 
era* music,  whie-li  throui^h  its  unity  was  intelligible, 
t'irough  its  beauty  enjoyable,  and  throu'j:h  its  Inti- 
uiate  harmony  wirh  tlie  action  dramatic.  They 
have  shown  a  hundred  times  over,  that  the  '  absolute 
melody,'  which  Wagner  scouts,  can  be  at  once  emi- 
nently dramatic  ;  and  when  in  several  parts  (or  poly- 
jdionic),  especially  in  the  finales,  can  sum  up  and 
coiu'lude  the  progressive  action  energetically.  To 
remove  vocal  part-sfmi;,  duets,  etc.,  from  the  Op('ra 
as  '  undramatic'  is  to  Ignore,  etc.  {.S\f  I'lat  ttninher. 
;ji;i7/-,303.) 

"We  do  not  fall  to  recognize  the  new  trait  of 
grandeur  and  sublimity  which  Wagner  lends  to  his 
work  by  the  fact  that  every  act  contains  only  two 
or  three  scenes,  which  unfold  themselves  in  the 
most  quiet  breadth,  nay  frequently  seem  to  stand 
still  like  plastic  images.  From  the  restless  scene- 
shifting  and  the  overfulness  in  action  of  our  '  grand 
Opera'  the  Nibelungen-Rlug  distinguishes  itself 
most  advantageously  precisely  through  this  sim- 
plicity. But  a  straight  forward  epic  breadth  need 
not  distort  and  dislocate  the  drama  in  that  manner. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  a  dramatic  composer  so 
familiar  with  the  theatre  can  si,ddenly  lose  all  sense 
of  proportion  and  not  feel,  that  conversations  like 
those  of  Wotan  with  Frieka,  with  Briinnhilde,  with 
Mime,  etc.,  tax  the  hearer's  patience  most  intoler- 
abl}',  and  must  utterly  stupefy  him  liy  tlieir  insati- 
able loquacity.  For  the  urdieard  of  length  of  the 
Wallmlla  scents  in  Rhelngold,  of  all  the  eonversa- 
tli)ns  in  the  second  act  of  the  Walkitric,  ot  the  si.v 
questions'  in  SityfritYl,  and  so  on,  one  seeks  in  vain 
for  any  dramatic  or  musical  reason.  An  eloquent 
advocate  of  Wagner,  tlie  vivacious  Louis  Eblert,  in 
his  cy'diijiu  on  "  Tristan  and  Isolde."  suggests  that 
every  nuuil)er  ot  it  be  considerably  shortened,  to 
give  the  opera  a  chance  of  life.  Xow  it  may  well 
be  asked  :  Where  was  there  ever  a  real  drani>itic 
c<)niposer,  in  whose  operas  everv  ]dece  of  music  <'an 
be  abridged  at  pleasure  and  without  harm  ?  Yet 
in  listening  to  the  Xil'iliin/ien-Jihiij  we  came  com- 
pletely to  the  same  conviction,  that  every  scene 
would  bear  the  most  extensive  cn/s  withcmt  the 
smallest  harm,  while  on  the  o',.her  hand  one  might 
spin  i>ut  in  this  style  as  much  lomxer  as  he  pleased. 
"The  new  method  of  the  '  dlalogical  Jlusic- 
Drania'  rejects  in  fact  all  musical  measure  and  pro- 
portion ;  it  Is 'he  formless  infinite.  Wagner,  to  be 
sure  protests  against  our  judging  his    '  stage-play  ' 


from  the  standpoint  of  music.  Why  then  does  he 
make  music,  and  very  much  music,  four  long  even- 
inirs  fidl  of  music  ?  In  many  places  there  appear 
musical  beauties  of  ravishins:  effect,  both  stroni;  and 
tender  ;  it  is  as  if  the  new  Wagner  wished  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  old.  We  can  only  allude  at  present 
to  the  Rhine  Paughters  in  the  first  and  fourth 
piece  ;  to  the  Spring  song  of  Siegmund  and  the  Fire 
Charm  in  the  second,  to  the  mingled  forest  sounds 
and  the  beginning  of  the  love  duet  in  the  third.  In 
the  Bayreuth  representation  one  could  observe  how 
every  such  bud  of  tjloominir  melody  was  recog- 
nized with  visible  rapture  by  the  audience  and 
pressed  to  every  heart.  When  after  two  hours  of 
monodic  desert  there  appears  abit  of  song  in  (larts, 
— the  closing  chords  of  the  three  Rhine  Daughters, 
the  singing  together  of  the  Walkiiren,  the  few  thirds 
at  the  end  of  the  love  duet  In  Sit';/fi-ir,!.thiTP  pa'^ses 
Bomething  like  a  joyous  thrill  of  deliverance  after 
long  Imprisonment  over  the  faces  of  the  hearers. 
These  are  verv  significant  svmptoms.  They  give 
clearest  evidence  th'it  the  musical  natun-  in  Man 
Is  not  to  be  denied  or  gagged  :  th:it  the  new  method 
of  Wagner  is  not  a  reform  of  traditions  which  we 
have  outlived,  but  an  assault  upon  the  musical  sen- 
sibllltv  Inborn  in  us  and  which  it  has  taken  centu- 
ries of  educatir)n  to  develop.  .\nd  though  this  as- 
sault be  uudert.iken  witli  the  mn<t  brilliant  weap- 
ons of  the  uunrl — Xature  witlistands  it  and  quietly 
hurls  the  besli-ger  back  with  a  few  violets  and 
roses. 

"  The  iilaslic  energy  of  Wagners  fancy,  his  as- 
toni-hii.g  iniisterv  ov.t  the  tecdinique  of  the  orches. 
tra.  and  nnuienuis  musical  beauties  reign  in  the 
Xihrhoiiren  with  a  magic  power,  to  wlii<'h  we  will- 
inglv  and  thankfull  v  yield  ourscdves  caiitlve.  Tliese 
single  beauties,  which  creep  in  as  it  were  behind 
the  back  of  the  system,  do  not  prevent  this  xi)x/cin, 
this  tyrauTiy  of  the  word,  of  unnielodliuis  dialogue, 
from  planting  In  the  whole  the  scimIs  of  dc'ath.  The 
strange  and  gcM'geo\is  col  iring,  the  intoxicating  va- 
por of  the  ondiestrn  In  the  Xi/irliini/rn- Hhifi  embrace 
us  with  a  demoniacal  spell.  But  as  Tanuhaens'-r  In 
the  Venu=-berg  longs  for  the  dear  familiar  chimes 
of  earth,  sn  we  soon  long  from  tlie  decjii'st  heart  tor 
the  melodic  blessing  of  our  old  music.  '  Shall  I  nev- 
er, never  hear  It  more  ?  '  " 


The  Season  at  Home. 

signs  of  musical  activity  are  beginning  to  ap- 
pear,— miu'e  numerous  than  ever  in  regard  to  music 
schools,  conservatories  and  private  lessons,  as  will 
be  seen  by  runniug  the  eye  down  the  advertising 
columns  of  any  Boston  newspajier.  .\nd  In  the 
way  i>f  concerts  and  popular  musical  entei-taiu- 
ments. — though  the  annonnc-cments  and.  we  ])re- 
sume,  the  arrangements,  are  unusually  timid  and 
b(duudhand. — enough  Is  already  jiromised  to  show 
Ih.at  our  rity  will  find  more  than  leuten  entertain, 
ment  during  the  winter  that  is  close  uj^on  us. 

The  IUndkl  .\NI)  II.^Yns  Society  resmne  rehear- 
sals to-morrow  evening  at  Buuistead  Hall.  Beyond 
the  fact  th.it  they  will  of  course  give  the  .^ftxsinh  at 
f'hristmas, — and  with  the  additional  accompani- 
ments made  expres.sly  for  the  Society  l>y  Robert 
Fran?,. — the  programme  of  their  winter's  work  is 
undetermined.  But  fills  Is  Triennial  Festival  year,  or 
rather  we  are  on  the  eve  of  it.  and  befiu-e  next  May 
they  will  be  deep  in  the  study  of  important  Orato- 
rlos,  Cnntntns.  etc.,  both  new  and  old.  Including 
(let  us  hope)  the  Passion  Music  once  more. 

Mu.  Ernst  PER.\no  will  lead  off  In  the  Cliaiul)er 
music.  lie  will  give  three  concerts,  assisted  by 
Mr.  .John  C.  Mullaly  and  the  Philharmonic  Club  (B. 
LIstemann  tt  Co.)  These  will  occur  at  Weslevan 
Hall,  on  (let.  as.  Xov.  3  and  10.  to  begin  at  ?,5  P.M. 
Mr.  Peral'O  will  present  novelties  b^"  Prof.  J,  K. 
Paine,  Ricliter,  Ratf  and  Rubinstein. 

Friends  of  the  II.»rv.\rd  SvMPnoNv  Concerts, 
wdio  iray  have  been  disturbed  by  rumors  of  a  pos- 
sible change  of  place,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  ten  concerts  will  be  given,  as  they  uniformly 
have  been  duriug  the  past  eleven  seasons,  in  the 
Boston  Music  Half, — beginning  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, Xov.  9.  and  continuing  at  regular  intervals  of 
once  a  fortnight  for  five  concerts;  then  a  pause  of 


four  weeks,  fidlowed  by  five  more  from  Feb.  ',  to 
March  29.  Of  the  programmes  we  shall  probably 
be  able  to  give  some  information  in  our  next  issue. 
The  price  of  season  tickets  will  be  :sir>.  The  pidi- 
lic  sale  will  commerice  at  the  Music  llall  on  Monday 
morning,  Oct.  30;  but  persons  who  desire  an  earli- 
er choice  of  seats  with  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion who  guaranty  the  Concerts,  may  easil}'  secure 
It  by  applying  (before  Oct.  20)  to  any  member, 
either  directly  or  through  Mr.  Peck,  or  Ditson's  or 
Priifer's  music  stores. 

All  reports  persistently  agree  that  Theodore 
Thomas  will  give  no  series  of  Symphony  Concerts 
here  this  winter;  and  even  that  our  enjoj-ment  of 
his  admirable  orchestra,  wdiich  after  all  seems  not 
to  be  "  disbanded,"  will  lie  llndted  to  a  period  of 
less  than  two  weeks  in  the  noddle  of  Xovember. 
They  are  to  be  of  a  "  ]iopular"  character,  and  the 
dates  fixed  are  Mimday.  Xov.  ]'.i ;  Wednesday,  X'ov. 
I.');  Saturday,  Xov.  1,S  (Matinee);  Monday,  Xov. 
20  ;  Wednesday,  X'ov.  22.  Season  tickets  may  be 
secured  at  Mr.  Peck's  oflicc. 

— The  Thomiis  Orchestra  are  to  take  part,  more- 
over, in  several  of  the  subscription  concerts  to  be 
given  in  the  new  Theatre  of  Memorial  Hall  nt  Cam- 
bridge, under  the  management  of  Prof.  Paine  and 
others.  These  will  be  attraf'tive  to  music  loving 
friends  and  neighbors  of  the  University  beyond  tlie 
bounds  of  Cambridge. 

Most  of  the  Chamber  Music,  we  fancy,  will  be  In 
the  form  of  I'ianoforte  Recitals  ;  for  we  grow  richer 
every  season  in  the  number  and  the  cpiality  of  ac- 
C(uniiHshed  resident  pianists  ;  bi'-ides  Mme.  Schil- 
ler. Perabo,  Lanc,  Leoxharu,  Parker,  Petersile\, 
anil  others  well  known,  we  have  now  Miss  .\mv 
F.\Y.  and  Mr.  Sherwood,  whose  performances  will 
excite  no  little  interest.  Among  them  all  we  shall 
be  very  sure  to  hear  a  plenty  of  Bei'thoven,  Bach, 
Sidiubert,  Schumann.  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  followers. 

— The  Mendelssoi[V  Qiuntettk  CLca  is  preparing 

with  renewed  vigor  for  the  winter  camii.ilgn.     Wu 

read  that 

"  Ttie  eluti  will  not  go  AVi'st  till  the  en<l  of  .TannnrA'. 
Tliis  is  in  deference  to  the  cnlls  for  services  in  New  Knir- 
latiii.  Lovers  of  chissic  niusic  will  gladly  le.-irn  that  the 
(dnt>  intends  pivjng  a  short  serie-  r>f  cli\ilnlter  roncerts 
itl  lioston  I  early  ill  the  >ic;i-;on.  Tliev  have  made  a  v:il- 
u.'ible  acfini-^ition  to  their  innnlicr  this  senson.hy  engag- 
hvx  Mr  .\lexnnih  1-  ilcnell  with  his  rloiiMe  b.i«'s  Thev 
have?  prep:ired  iirinv  piiM-c^  of  the  new  composer.  Saiut- 
Saens,  and  much  of  tlieavailalde  ( !)  music  by  Wagner. 

—The  Boston  I'liiLllARMoxic  CLfn,  we  are  soriv  to 
learn,  have  ma  le  so  many  engagetnents  eNe\\liere.  that 
they  crinnot  promise  .another  series  of  their  ndmirable 
("hamber  concerts,  whitdi  ])roveti  so  gr.ttifving  to  the 
best  iiuisie-lovers  last  year,  rdlhoMgh  Od:ts  for  Boston') 
not  renninerative.  Tliey  «ill  assist,  however,  in  various 
concerts  of  the  higher  orrlcr  nttw  anrl  then,  be^id  s  pi  ly- 
ing before  some  of  the  Lecture  crowds.  Truly  tlii-*  pe- 
ripatetic policy  (perlia|is  necessity)  of  s  i  iiiaiiv  of  our 
be^t  miisiia.ans  who  compose  the  sever;il  Qtiintrt  riiiti';, 
is  a  serious  injilrv  to  good  mii'^ic  here  at  home.  Wliv 
cannot  lioston  and  places  within  a  few  hours'  re.Tch  of 
Boston  furnish  st'-ady  occupation  and  support  for  at 
least  oii^  org.iniziition  of  the  kind?  .Viul  then  sncii  men 
would  be  available  for  a  permanent  good  orchestra. 

^^me.  EsslPOFF,  the  niis^i;in  pianist,  who.  ^ve  are  t'dd 
on  excellent  anthoiity.  takes  rnnk  .-tbove  :ill  the  ladv  jii- 
anists  now  in  Knrope".  is  to  give  three  concerts  in  the 
Boston  .Music  Hall  in  the  latter  pal  t  of  IJccenilier. 

This  is  the  frill  season  for  Free   Organ   necftals.    ^Ir. 

EfoENK  Th.\ter  gave  his  ninety-lhird  last  Wednesd.iy 

at  the  Old  Soutli  Chiircli,  on    Boylston    St.,  assisted  by 

Missifary  Slocnm.  with  this  iirogramine: 

Sixth  Organ  Concerto,  Handel :  Vorspiel— Sclinuicke 

Iiich,    Bach:    Isonata    in   C   minor,  op     27,   Klirin- 

lierger;  Variation^  on  I'leyel's  nymn,  Gerri-h  ;  ,\ve 

Sanctissima.  Eugene  Thayer:  V;iri:itions  on  Nureiil- 

burg,  for  two  performers,  Thayer. 

Mr.  P.lRKlirRST,  at  the  First  Church  (Berkeley  and 
Marlboro'  Streetsi  began  on  Ttinrstlnv.  :it  4  P  M.'  ^Ir. 
Thayer's  next  will  be  Oct.  4.  at  3  o'clock.— .'ileanwbile 
the  Great  Organ  at  the  Music  Hall  is  played  every 
^Vednesday  and  Saturday  noon. 

The  vocal  Clubs— the  .\pollo,  the  Boylston,  the  Foster 
Club,  etc  ,— are  getting  their  voice-;  into  practice  again  ; 
and  we  hope  that  *' The  Cecilia  "  uill  soon  foUow^suit, 
We  III  ike  no  account  as  yet  of  those  nice  little  quartets 
of  singing  birds  ^soprano  ;ind  coutrallo)  who  have  here 
their  nests,  but  fly  about  the  country  far  and  near. 

The  many  fiiends  of  Mr.  Arr.i'ST  Kreissmann  will 
rejoice  to  learn  th:it  he  wi;l  soon  be  back  among  us.  ami 
with  health  so-far  restored  that  we  may  hope,  not  only 
to  hear  many  a  fine  Franz  song  sung  rus" only  he  can  siug 
thciii,  but  to  welcome  his  genial  face  and  iiis  inspiring 
influence  again  in  some  of  his  old  posts  of  influence. 

More  anon.    The  list  is  by  no  means  complete. 

Letters  from  Xew  York  aud  Philadelphia  too  late  for 
this  week. 
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DWTGHT'S    JOURl^AL    OF    MUSIC. 


WoitoESTRit,  Mass.— Tlin  festival  occasions  of  tlie 
Woimster  County  Musinal  Association,  to  he  held  diir- 
ino;  the  flist  wrcic  in  O('tol)or  at  Mnctianics'  Ila!!,  Wor- 
rcstnr,  will  onnsiHt  of  live  concorts  nnd  three  inatint'Ts. 
The  dates  ami  prourninmcs  of  the  concerts  and  talent 
assisting;  are  as  follows : 

Firsl.  Tonrert  -Wednesdav  evonin-r.  Oct.  4.  Kos'^ini's 
"  Sfiint  Mater."  i\Iiss  IM-irv  If.  S'one,  soprano.  INlr.  J. 
r  rolliiis.  t.-nor.  Mr^  Flora  E.  llnnv.  contr.iUo.  Mr. 
AVilliini  ir  Mn'-dondd,  buss;  ai'coinpinimouts  hy  the 
rhilhuiii'inii!  Cluli.  and  rh.)ru'^e4  liv  the  association; 
also.  v(n';d  ;i-nd  iii'^truuiental  nii-^cellaneons  seh^ctions 
hy  the  a))nvc  vocal  artists,  I'liiliiarnionic  Club  and  ^^rand 
chorus. 

Second  Concert— Thursday  nfternoon,  Oct.  5.  Kntilisli 
frlees  oavt-'^ont^s,  in-ulrit;als  and  solos,  hy  the  ICn^dish 
(tIcc  Club  of  New  York;  Aliss  Henrietta  B-^obe  sopr;ino, 
Mr.  J.  R,  NiN'Mi  te  or.  Miss  Louis:i  A.  Finrli,  nn'zzo 
soprano  Mr  C.cnrTC  Ella'd,  tenor,  Nfr.s  Anna  Holbrook 
Kosnn,  contridto,  Mr.  W.  C  I!  dnl  b:iritoiie.  Mr.  Gcori^e 
E.  .\ikeii,  bass,  nnd  l\tr.  C.  Florio,  ac-oiupanist ;  cho- 
ruses by  t!ie  association. 

Third  Concert— Thnrsdny  eveninjr.  Oct.  5.  Miscella- 
neous selections  by  Afiss  Clara  T>ouise  Kellnc-jr,  Miss 
Lnnisa  A.  Finch,  Mr  ,T  R  Nilsen, full  English  Glee  Club, 
and  chorus  of  the  association. 

Fourth  Concert— Fridny  nfternnon,  Oct.  6.  Grand 
syniohony  conce-t;  s\nii)bonv  and  other  inKtiiimrnlnl 
selections,  bv  the  rjprnnnii  Orchestra  (thirty  pei  form- 
er^), a-sisted  hy  Miss  Matilda  Fhillipps,  coiitralto,  Mr. 
John  Orth,  pianist. 

Fifth  Concert— Friday  eveninp;,  Oct.  6.  HnndcTs 
"  Jo-Iiiia :  "  Mi-^s  Clnra  Ooria.  .soprano,  Miss  Matilda 
Phillipps,  eontniUo.  Mr.  J  R,  Nilsen,  tenor,  Mr  Joim  F. 
"NVinch,  bass,  crcMt  chorus  of  the  association,  with  full 
accompaniment  by  the  Gerniania  Orchestra  and  f^reat 
organ. 

T  le  imtinf^cf  will  he  e;iven  on  the  afternoons  of  IMon- 
day,  Tuesday  and  Wednesdiiy,  Oct.  2  3  and  4. 

The  performers  at  the  matintH^s  will  he  principally  of 
the  nien\'>ership  of  the  association.  Mornintj  sessions 
will  he  held  dnily  during:  the  continuance  of  the  festival 
for  rehearsal  of  the  chorus  music,  under  the  direction  of 
Carl  Zerrahn  and  Mr.  B.  D.  Allen. 


Mme.  EsstpoFF.  the  Russian  pianist,  "who  was  so 
successful  in  London  last  Winter,  will  come  to  this 
country  durim;  the  Autumn.  She  was  born  at  St  Peters- 
bur-jc  in  IS.v^  her  father  V>einp:  a  counsellor  of  the  court, 
and  a  distinp;uished  musical  amateur.  At  the  afz;e  of  13 
she  was  entered  at  the  Conservatory  of  St.  Petersbiir}i: 
(of  which  An'on  Rubinstein  w.'is  the  director),  whei'C  she 
pained  the  highest  honors.  After  the  completion  of  her 
studies  !^he  made  her  debut  in  Cermany  in  1872.  iilnyng 
in  Biunswick,  Hanover,  Leipsic.  and  Mairdehurg. 
Later  she  pinyed  in  Paris  and  Benin,  nfter  which,  her 
reputation  heine;  fully  est  iblished,  she  returned  to 
Kns-iia.  Mine.  Kssipoff  is  s:iid  to  have  an  extraordinary 
memorv,  plnying  alw;iys  without  notes,  while  her  reper- 
tory comprises  mere  than  200  pieces,  including  most  of 
the  ere  it  works  of  Bach,  Hrindel,  and  other  classical 
composers.  She  is  also  said  to  be  a  remarkable  inter- 
preter of  Choiiin,  having  a  very  pure  technique;  nnd 
although  her  execution  is  extremely  bold,  and  slie  plays 
with  rare  dash  and  spirit,  she  never  p.isses  tlie  limits 
prescribed  by  the  severest  trtste.  She  will  sail  from  Eu- 
rope for  thiscountry  Oct.  21.—^.  Y.  Tribune. 


TnE  M.vsoN  Recitals.  The  following  list  of  works 
performed  in  various  cities  in  the  interior  of  New  York, 
during  the  past  summer,  at  musical  conventions  festi- 
vals, etc.,  by  Mr.  WiLLtA>f  M.\son,  certainly  shows  a 
great  improvement  in  the  general  taste,  to  which  pro- 
grammes  of  so  high  an  order  are  acceptable.  In  one 
city  Mr.  Mason  gave  nine  pianoforte  recitals,  playing  at 
the  ninth  entirely  from  Schumann's  composition.  Here 
is  the  repertoire : 

George  Frederick  Handel.  1684—1759. 

Air  a  la  Bonrr^e. 
Suite  in  F  minor,  (No.  8>— 1.  Prelude;  2.  Fuga; 

3.  Allemande;  4.  Couraute;  5.  Gigue. 
Chaconne  in  F. 
John  Sebastian  Bach. 
Gavotte  in  D. 
Gavotte  e  musette. 
Christopher  GKick. 

Gavotte  from  Don  Juan. 
Ludwig  von  Beethoven. 

Op.      7— Grand  Sonate  in  E  flat. 
"      13-  Sonate  pathetique  in  C  minor. 
"      26— Sonate  m  A  flnt. 
"      25-(No.  2)  Sonata  (Moonlight). 
**    llO-Sonatain  A  flat. 
Franz  Schubert. 
Op.    90-Elegie. 
"     124— (Xo^  2)  Impromptu. 
Minuet  in  B  minor. 
Felix  Men<leI«sohn  Bartholdy.  1809-1847. 

Op.  14— Rondo  cajtriccioso. 
"    62— (No.  6)  Spring  song  in  A. 
"    67— (No.  4)  Spinning  song  in  C. 
Prelude  in  E minor  ("Notre  temps"  set.) 
Robert  Schumann.  1810— 185G. 

Op.  12— FantasiestUcke. 

No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4,  No.  5,  No.  6,  No.  7, 
No.  8. 
Op.  15— Kinderscenen. 
**     16— Kreisleriana. 

No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  4,  No.  5,  No.  6. 


1685-1750. 

1714—1787. 
1770-1827. 


1797—1823. 


Op 


Op 


Op 


18— Arabe^ke  in  C. 
10— ulnnicn-tiicke. 
2i--N'ivel(>Men. 

No.  1  in  F,  No  (I  in  A,  No.  7  in  E. 
23 -(No.  4)  Xot.tnnies. 
2(;_('nrnivrd  at  Vienna. 
(r>  nuinl.ers) 

27  -(Xo   i>i  Romnncc  in  F  sharp. 
28-     "     1  "  •'        " 

"    40-    "     1  Fant:tsicstiicke  in  A. 
"  124— Schlnmmerlied. 
Frederic  Chonin.  1810-1.S-19. 

Op.    7-(No  1)  Mnznrkn. 
•  '     m—    *'  12  Ktude  in  C  minor. 
ft     IT)—    "    1  Nocturne  in  F, 
"     15—    "    2  X'Klnrne  in  F  sharp. 
t(     17--     <'    1    Mn/nrk:i. 
"     18  -W:dt7,  in  E  flnt. 
"    24    (No.  1)  Mizurka. 
't    24—    '•    4   MT7iirka. 
•'     26  -piilon-iisc  in  C  sharp  minor, 
'f     2S  -f\o    I'.i  I'relu  le  in  D  tlat. 
'*     29-Impiomntu  in  A  flat. 
"     32— (No  2i  Nocturne  in  A  flat. 
"    33—    "    2  Mi7,urka. 
*(    34—    "    1  Wnltz  in  A  flat. 
«     34_     ■*    2  W'dtz  in  A. 
"     35-MTrcbe  Fiinebre. 
n    37_(Xo.  2^  Nocturne  in  G. 
"    40—     ■'     1  Polonaise  in  A. 
"     42-Wn1tz  in  Aflat. 
'•    47-Bdbide  in  A. 
"    48 -(No.  1)  Noernrne  in  C  minor. 
Mazurka. 
Mnzurka. 

No-turiie  in  F  minor, 
M  i7urkri. 
Waltz  in  r>  flat. 
Waltz,  C  shnrp  minor. 
Romance  from  E  minor  concerto. 

Franz  Liszt.  ISIl 

Rh.aoso'lip  Tlomrro^se,  No.  12,  in  C  sharp  minor. 
Chnnt  Polonaise  (Chopin). 
Sigi'^mtind  Thilberg.  1812-1871. 

Romance,  sans  paroles. 

Adolnh  Henselt.  1814 

Etude  S'  oiseau  j'  etais. 

Joachim  "Riff  1822 

Op   12i -(No.  1)  Gavotte. 
"     126-    "    1    Minuet 
«'     l.-iO—    "    2  Etude  Melodique. 
it     l.-S?—     **    2    La  fileuse, 

»t    187—    '*   3  Erinnerung  an  Venedig  (Tauben- 
furterung). 

Anton  RnbinstPin.  1830 

BiroToIl^  ii  G. 
Mclodie  in  F. 
Scholtz. 

Concert  Polonaise. 


.w- 

■    1 

50  — 

*      0 

ftr»— 

'    1 
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'    2 

M- 

'    1 
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'    2 

New  York.  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  succeeds  the  la- 
mented Bergmnnn  as  Conductor  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  The  protjramme  for  the  senson  will  doubtless 
soon  be  forthcoming.  Meanwhile  we  read  the  queer  in- 
telli<rence  that  t'le  Society  *•  will  give  Wagner's  *  Ring 
of  the  Nibelungen,'  in  instrumental  form  (!),  next 
season." 

Mr.  TiiEonoitE  Thomas  announces  "  th.Tt  the  tenth 
season  of  the  Symphony  Concerts  will  begin  S.iturday 
evening,  October  28.  Mr.  Thomas  will  combine  with  his 
orchestra,  this  winter,  a  chorus  of  picked  voices,  which 
he  intends  to  make  permanent.  In  arramring  pro- 
grammes for  symphony  concerts,  the  difficulty  has  al- 
ways been,  to  find  such  vocal  numbers  ns  would  lend 
variety,  without  disturbing  the  unify  nf  the  programme. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  choins  will  he  ortran- 
ized,  and  Mr.  Thomns  hopes  in  time  to  make  it  in  point 
of  execution  a  worthy  co-w  trker  with  the  orchestra 
By  this  combination  a  numher  of  shorter  works  for  cho- 
rus and  orchestra,  writfeu  tor  this  class  of  concerts  can 
be  presented  to  the  snhscribeis,  nnd  the  programmes 
mnde  more  varied,  whde  the  s^^ricr  character  of  the  sym- 
phony concerts  is  preserve  I. ■"—.4"i''r(ca?i  Art  Journfil. 

From  the  "  Home  Notes  "  of  the  Music  Trade  Revitw 
we  take  the  ftdlowing  items: 

The  rehearsals  of  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York 
will  commenee  on  September  18.  "  Elijah,"  '*  The  Mes- 
siah," one  of  Bnch's  cantatas, 'The  Creation,"  and  pomo 
new  choral  works  by  living  composers,  will  be  inter- 
preted during  the  season. 

Mr.  Adolph  Neuendorff  will  give  a  series  of  six  Sunday 
concerts  at  Steinway  Hall,  in  aid  of  as  many  charita  le 
institutions,  commencing  on  November  5  and  occurring 
thereafter,  respectively,  ou  December  10,  January  14, 
February  18,  March  25,  and  April  29.  At  these  entertain- 
ments Mr,  Neuendorff  will  int^erpret,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  an  orchestra  of  '<ixty  instrumentalists,  and  the 
full  chorus  of  the  New  Yorker  S.aentrerrunde  excerpts 
from  ■' Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,"  the  complete  score 
of  which,  we  learn,  he  has  brnu.::hf  from  Bayreuth,  where 
he  assisted  attheperformanees  of  the  trlloi-'y.  Mr.  Neu- 
endorff further  makes  known  that  he  will' give  repre- 
sentations of  "  Der  Flieiiende  HoUaender  "'  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  !Music,  on  Decemi-er  2.'">,  26.  28.  and  30,  and  on 
January  1  and  2;  we  shall  surely  not  waste  away  the 
winter  in  a  fruitless  longing  for  a  hearing  of  Herr  Wag- 
ner's works. 

Rehearsals  preparatory*  to  the  performcnce  of  "II  Vas- 
cello  Fantasma  "—Wagner's  "  Flying  Dutchman  "— 
will  be-jrin  in  attout  a  week.  The  opera  will  be  brought 
out  under  the  (lire 'tion  of  Mr.  G.  Cnrlbers,  and  Mnie. 
Papenheim  will  persnmte  Sent<t.  The  eo-operation  of  a 
company  of  adequate  talent  and  numbers,  of  a  strong 
chorus,  and  of  a  highly  proficient  orchestra  is  promised. 


ipcciiil    Bo^ins. 


^ 


DKSCniPTlVK    LIST   OF   THK 

Lu^TEST        OVEXJSiC 
IPiil>BiH9i<3>al  B»T  Oliver  Skitrton  vi   Co. 


_ *-<Of-H 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 

In  the  Month  of  Flowers.     (  Btd  Amour.  ) 

G.  2.     E  to  E.  Molloy.  35 

"  In  a  flow'ry  mead,  his  horse  he  slaid. 
Where  the  shee]i  were   -watched  by  a  blue 

e\e  1  miid   " 
A  marvpllously   sweet  ballad,  with   a  little 
Freiich  refrain.   '"  Aimer  O  bel  amour.    Aimer 
toujour*.  " 

Hayes  and  AVheeler  rallying  Son£r.     Ron^ 

and  Cliorns.     Kh.  2.     c  to  E.  Thompson.  30 
*•  No  North,  no  SonMi   no  East,  no  West.  " 
A  spirited  campaign  song. 

Who'll   weep   for  me  when   I   am   ixon*^  ? 
Song  and   Chorus.     Bb.  3.     d  to  F. 

Pratt  30 
*' Wlio'l!  speak  one   gentle  word  of  prai'^e  '* 
Fine  music   and  good  poetry,   the   latter   by 
Geo.  Coojier. 

Come  to  the   Heart  that  is  thine!     From 

Evan;:reline.    A^.  3.     E  to  ff.  40 

"  Com<'  to  me  quickly,  my  darling  " 
From  the  very  popular    wdiiirisif-al    and  most 
amusing    musical    drama    mentioned   above. 
Picture  litle. 

Rose    of    Tennessee.    Song  and   Chorus. 

F.  2.     c  to  F.  JJnnks.  30 

"  The  summ**r  davs  were  brightest 
When  m\'  love  wa'^  by  my  side.  " 
A  pretty  ballad  of  the  '■  Darling  Nelly  Gray  " 
order. 

My   Heart  still   lingers  here.     Song  and 

Choi:us     Bh   3.     F  to  g.  Geary   30 

'*  D"cam,  lovp,  my  swi^et  love, 
Ah,  liream.  love,  of  me." 
Very  heaniiful  anil  effective. 

Hayes   nnd  Wheeler!   Hurrah!  ^onjijand 
Quartet  or  Chorus.     A.   3.     £  to    F. 

Perl-ins  35 

Three  arrangements.  Can  be  snnc:  as  Solo 
and  Chorus,  as  a  chorus  (  for  mixed  voices  ) 
and  as  a  chorus  or  quartet  for  mah^  voices,  in 
which  last  case,  it  is  in  the  key  of  B6. 

Instrumental. 

Madame  Pompadour's   Favorite  Minuet. 

C.  8.  Lrj  Roche.  40 

Quaint  and  beautiful.  A  kind  of  piece  that 
would  make  an  excellent  portion  of  one  of  the 
best  r:0natas. 

Heart  Secrets.  Salon  Piece.     G.   3.        Popp.  40 
There  may  not  be  much  in  a  name,  hnt  the 
bliss  which  invaii.ibly  ftdlows  a  "  lop  "  in  this 
woiM,  is  finely  indicated  in  this  music,  which 
is  very  pleasing. 

March  of  the  Blues  and  Grays.     F.  2.  French.  30 
Composed  for  a   Richmond  company,  which 
includes  soldiers  of  the  "  grey"   and"  blue" 
orders.    Good  company  and  first  rate  march. 

Sail  on!    Valse  brillante.      G.  3.         Knight.  30 

Bright  as  a  jewel.     Sail  into  it. 
Our  Regiment.   Quick  March,  E&.  3.  Knight.  30 
Quick  March  is  another  name  for  Quickstep. 
Aiiy    regiment    will   step   the    lighter  for  the 
jdaying  "f   this  super-brilliant  march. 

Centennial  Polka.  Lith.  Title.  D.  3.  KraJcauer.  40 
Of  great  brilliancy  and  '•  snap.  ''    Cannot  fail 
to  please.    View  of  the  great  Centennial  Build- 
ing on  title. 

Hamilton  Mazourka.     B^.  2.  Krwin.  30 

An  easy  and  gracfful  Mazurka. 
Light  Spring.  Polka  (  Hoch  hinauf.  )  F.  2. 

Heijer.  30 
Very  mern*.    Nimble  feet  cannot  keep  still 
■when  "it  is  played. 

"101"  March.     G,  2.  Faust.  30 

The  strange  title  arises  from  the  fact,  that  it 
is  Opus  101  of  Faust's  compositions  Also,  per- 
haps, from  the  fa<'t  th.at  it  is  101  times  as  good 
as  Some  tame  and  insipid  compositions. 

Chasing  the   Deer.     (  Jagdstuck.  ;     G.  3. 

Kof'lling.  50 
A  little  more  difficult  than  (3)  when  rapidly 
played.    Very  wide-awake  hunter's  melody. 


ABttRETTATiovs.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C. 
B/;,  etc.  A  larire  Roman  U-tter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  be- 
low or  above  the  statT.  Thus:  -'C  5,  c  to  E"  me.ans 
■'  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letter,  E  ou  the  4th  space. 


$£iE0T    il$T    or    MUSIC 


RICHAKDSO]^\S    KEW    METHOD    FOR 

THE  I'lANOFOKTK,  is  lirielly  mentioned  in  our  list  of  Instruction 
Books.  It  may,  in  addition,  be  said,  that  the  publislieis  take  a  natu- 
ral pride  in  it,  as  their  most  successful  book.  The  sale  of  about  L'.'jO.ddo 
copies  has  l)een  unei|ualled  by  that  of  any  similar  work.  The  mai^nitude 
of  the  nndertakiuy  lo  print  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  may  be  better 
appreciated  by  the  foUowinj;  statement.  The  leaves  of  "liichardson," 
taken  out  anil  laid  down  in  the  New  York  Central  Park,  would  caipet 
the  whole  expanse  with  at  least  a  double  thickness  of  pajier.  The 
same  sheets,  laid  down  another  way,  would  form  a  musical  jiathway, 
3  feet  wide  and  3,(.KJU  miles  long,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

The  book  has  been  revised  and  re-revi.scd,  until  it  is,  probably,  quite 
free  from  errors,  and  improvements  ami  useful  additions  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  made.     It  contains  260  pages,  Klieet  Music  size. 

TRICE     $3.75. 


GETZE'S  SCHOOL  fok  PARLOR  ORGA^, 

has  recently  come  into  the  ])ossessioii  of  Ditson  &  Co.,  having  been 
on  the  Catalogue  of  Lkb  A  VVALiiKii.  It  has  had  a  Urst^ratc  success,  as 
30,OlJil  copies  have  been  sold.  Its  neat  appearance,  line  arrangement, 
and  its  multitude  of  pleasing  pieces,  songs  and  easy  voluntaries,  oom- 
meud  it  at  once  to  the  eye,  as  one  of  the  best  of  Keeil  Organ  books. 

miCE     SS.50. 


BELLAK'S  ANALYTICAL  METHOD  FOR 

riAXOFOUTE,  has  special  claims  to  be  used  as  tin'  trri/  Jii:-<l  instruc- 
tion book.  Teachers  understand  that  the  driest,  le.'ust  interesting,  and 
therefore  the  most  trying  time  for  instructors  and  jiupils,  occurs  in  the 
second  or  third  month  of  study.  Hellak  shrewdly  provides  a  large 
quantity  of  i>retty,  jirogressive,  useful  little  airs  and  rondos,  to  bridge 
over  this  place  of  dilUeulty.  After  a  few  weeks  in  ''  Uell.ok''  the  pupil 
is  well  prejjared  for  a  longer  and  more  solid  book.  I'rice  in  I'apor,  13  cts. 


FATHER  KEMFS  OLD  FOLK'S  CONCERT 

TUNE.S,  h;us  abundant  materials  for  these  ijuaint  entertainments,  which 
bid  fair  to  be  popular  for  another  lOU  years  or  so.     I'rico  4U  eta. 


BATISTE'S      ORGAN      VOLUNTARIES 

are  in  general  easy,  and  all  of  them  are  graceful  compositions,  by  one 
of  the  best  Europ<;au  organists,     in  Board.s,  i?2.5u;  Cloth,  iO.UO. 


RECREATIONS  FOR  CABINET  ORGAN, 

is  a  classical  collection  of  Keed  Organ  music,  all  in  correct  Organ  stylo 
and  good  taste.         I'rico  $1.50. 


LEGEND  OF  DON  JNHJNIO, 


D.  Buck, 


is  commended  to  Societies  and  Musical  Ciubs,  as  .a  Cantata  of  a  high 
order.     Boards,  $1.50;  Cloth,  .$1.7.j. 


OSGOOD'S  GUIDE  to  the  ART  OF  SING- 

ING,  is  a  treatise  on  Voice  Cultivation,  by  one  of  our  best  educated 
and  most  skiillul  t<;achers  and  singers.  By  (iEO.  L.  Osgood.  Price  $4.00. 


VOICE    BUILDING,   by   Dr.  Streeteii,  de- 

scribes  both  a  book,  and  the  system  explained  in  it.    A  success.    $l..j0. 


THE  SABBATH,  a  book  of  Church  Musie  by 

C.  EVKUEST,  iirst  published  by  Lcc  it  Walker,  is  now  added  to  Uitson's 
list.  It  is  constructed  in  excellent  taste,  and  includes  about  Ono 
metrical  tunes,  besides  ('hants.  Anthems,  Ac.,  constituting  one  of  the 
best  iilled  of  Church  Music  Books.     Price   $1.50. 


DITSON  &  Go's  HOME  MUSICAL  LIBRARY 

has  a  value  which  should  be  fully  undeistood.  liook  publisheis-  are 
accuston!ed,  from  time  to  time,  to  bring  out  hanosome  sets  of 
"Dickens,"  of  "Shakespeare,"  of  ".Scott,"  of  "the  Poets,"  Ac,  &c. 
Now  suppose  some  bookseller  should  bring  out  a  set  of  books  which 
included  all  tlie  best  works  of  Scott,  Buhver,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 
of  all  the  other.s.  This,  for  literary  people,  would  approach,  but  not 
equal  the  value  to  music  lovers,  of  our  Hume  Munical  Library. 

The  Library  at  present,  (1876)  contains  IS  volumes,  each  entirely 
independent  of  the  other,  and  resembling  a  bound  volume  of  sheet 
music.  To  form  these  books,  nearly  tlie  entire  mass  of  song  and 
piano  music  in  existence  has  been  looked  over,  and  the  cremK  de  la 
crane  (cream  of  the  cream)  of  it  reserved. 

(We  furnish  a  catalogue,  containing  the  names  of  every  piece  and 
song  in  the  IS  books,  to  all  who  desire  it. ) 

TITE  nOJIE  MUSICAL  LIBRARY  contains  nearly  4,000  pages,  of 
FfLL  SuKET  Music  Size. 

The  books  are  uniform  in  size  and  style  For  a  full  description, 
please  refer  to  tho  Catalogue  above  mentioned.  The  titles  are  given 
below. 


Gems  of  English  Song.    Vocal. 

Wreath  of  Gems.    VocaL 

Silver  Chord.    Vocal. 

Musical  Treasure.     Vocal  and  Instr.  200  pages. 

Gems  of  German  Song.  Vocal. 

Gems  of  Scottish  Song.    Vocal. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.    Vocal. 

Operatic  Pearls.    Vocal. 

Gems  of  Sacred  Song.    Vocal. 

Shower  of  Pearls.    Vocal  Duets. 

Organ  at  Home.    r,ccd  organ  Music,  iso 

Silver  Wreath.    Vocal.  2i(! 

Gems  of  Strauss.     Instrumental.  250 

Home  Circle.     Vol   I.  instrumental.     210 

Home  Circle.  Vol.  11.  instrumental.  2.50 
Piano  at  Home.  4  hand  pieces.  Inst.  2.50 
Pianists  Album.     Instrumental.  220 

Pianoforte  Gems.    Instrumental.  210 


2J2  pages, 

200    " 
200     " 


200 

200 

200 
200 
200 
240 


In 
Boards. 

$2.,50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2..50 
2..50 
2..50 
2.50 
2.. 50 
2..50 
2.. 50 
2.50 
2..50 
2..50 
2.50 
2.50 
2..50 
2.50 


In        Full 

Cloth,  (iilt. 
S.1.CK)     $4.00 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
.3.00 
3.00 
.3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


4.C0 
4.(0 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 


:MUSICAL  garland.  Duets  for  Violin  and 

PIANO  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  of  easy  music,  admirably  fitted  for 
the  needs  of  Musical  Amateurs.  By  Winner.  Waltzes,  Galops,  Ma- 
zurkas, etc.,  etc.     Price  $2.50. 

MUSIC^YL  FLOATERS.  Ducts  for  Violin  and 

PIANO  is  similar  in  design  to  the  "  (iarlaud."     Price  $2.50. 


FLUTE     B0UQLT3T.      VIOLIN    AMUSE- 

MENTS.     These   two   books  have  about  the  same  music  as  is  f<uind 
in  liie  preceding  two  books,  but  without  Piano  accompaniment.     $1.50. 


WINNER'S    BAND   OF    FOUR.     ($1.00.) 

is  iust  the  thing  for  a  nci>;hborhood  orchestra.  For  Violin  or  Flute, 
Cornet  or  Clarinet,  2d  Violin,  Viohmcello  or  Double  Bass.  Aliout 
00  pieces  of  music.  Tho  2d  Violin  .and  Violoncello  parts  may  be 
played  on  the  Piano. 


VIOLIN  AND  FLUTE  DUETS,  by  Winner, 

has  GO  pretty  duets  for  2  Violins,  »r  2  Flutes  or  Violin  and   Flute. 
Price  $1.00. 


A  descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  concise  descriptions  of  I'JOO  books  piiblisliod  by  Ditson  &  Co.,  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  .ipi)lication. 

Any  book  mailed,  post  free,  for  Eetail  Prices,  and  money  in  Registered  letters,  or  in  Postal  Money  Orders,  may  l)e  sent 
at  the  risk  of  the  publishers. 

Boston. 

J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 


OLIVER    DITSON    6l   CO., 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  LYON  &  HEALY, 


711    BROADWAY,    N.  Y. 


CHICAGO. 


[Succ'--^..rs  to  Lrn  X-  'Walker,] 
PHILADELPHIA. 


temaiai 


ADAPTED     FOR     USE      AT     CELEBRATIONS,      OR     TO     PLAY      AND      SING      IN 
HONOR    OF    THE    YEAR,     AND    FINALLY    TO    KEEP    AS    AMONG 

ITS    BEST    MEMENTOES. 


Centennial  Chorus. 

n.  MILLARD.        Grand  Colorcil  Lithograph  Title. 
pnicE   ».>  cxs. 

Arranfjed  for  4  (mixuil)  voices.     Immensely  spirited  throughout. 
Suited  for  Quartet  and  Cliorus,  or  Cliorus  throughout. 
"And  every  star,  ami  every  fold, 
Shall  tell  again  the  story  old, 
^  Of  how  our  fathers  fought  and  died, 

To  save  our  (lag  that  lloats  in  pride." 


Centennial    Hymn. 

Words  by  Whittier.  Music  by  J.  K.  Paine. 

Sung  at  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exposition.     Price  .30  cts, 

"  God  of  the  nations,  from  whose  hand 
.  The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand," 


Centennial    Song. 

Triumphantly    the    Morning    Dawned. 

■         By  JOSEPH  HEIXE.  Price  3.5  cts. 

A  worthy  patriotic  Song  and  Chorus,  with  fine  music  by  a  skilful 
player. 

Hail  to  our  Flag  so  glorious, 
May  wo  who  guard  it  now, 
Keep  hearts  as  true  as  those  that  beat 
One  hundred  years  ago. 

Centennial    Days. 

By  C.  E.  PRATT.  Price  30  cts. 

Not  high-flown,  but  a  lively,  common-sense  ballad  relating  to  the 
great  Exposition. 

And  you'll  say  that  I  am  right 
If  you  see  the  splendid  sight 

At  the  Exposition  on  Centennial  Days. 

Centennial    Bells. 

By  H.  P.  DANKS.  Price  39  cts. 

A  most  melodious  song  and  Chorus,  by  one  of  our  most  success- 
ful song  writers. 

Ring  the  Bells,  Centennial  Bells, 
-    ..    .   ■      ■  Those  Bells  of  Liberty ;  ,     .  .     _ 

'  "  Ring  the  Hells,  whose  chiming  tells  j      . 

America  is  free. 


A  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

By  EDWARD  E.  RICE.    Lithograjih  Title.    Vocal  March. 

PRXCE    40    CTS. 

A  simple  and  easy  Song-Story,  but  not  the  less  taking. 
"  The  Story  that  you  know. 
Of  how  the  Sun  of  Glory  rose 
One  hundred  years  ago." 


The    Great    Centennial. 

-A.    NETW    "VIE-W"    OF    THE    aVE.A.TTEIt. 

By  HOWARD  PAUL.  Price  30  cts. 


Centennial  on  the  Brain. 

By  A.  E.  FRENCH.  Price  40  cts. 

Agricultural  March. 

With  fine  Lithogi-aph  view  of  the  Agricultur.al  Building. 
By  E.  MACK.  Price  50  cts. 

One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

By  E.  MACK.        Reverie  for  Piano.        Price  40  cts. 
Moderately  easy.    Fine  music,  useful  and  attractive  to  practice. 


Machinery    March. 

By  E.  MACK.      Fine  Lithographic  view.      Price  50  cts. 


Grand  March. 

D.  L.  DOWNING.  Grand  Colored  Lithograph  Title. 

PRICE    60    CT.«. 

The  march  is  powerful,  brilli.ant,  and  not  difficult.  The  title, 
which  .adorns  this,  as  well  .as  Millard's  Ode,  is  one  well  worth  buy- 
ing, .as  it  represents  the  gigantic  statue  of  Liberty,  to  be  placed  at 
the  entr.anco  of  New  York  harbor,  with  views  of  Independence 
Hall,  and  the  great  national  capitol  in  the  back-ground. 

Centennial    March. 

By  E.  MACK.  Lithograph  Title.  Price  50  cts. 

A  fine  patriotic  combination,  as  it  includes  the  national  airs.  Red, 
Wliite  and  Blue.  Hail  Cnhimbia.  etc.,  etc.  A  well  executed  view  of 
the  chief  Exposition  liuilding  is  on  the  title. 

Memorial    March. 

By  E.  MACK.  Lithograph  Title.  Price  50  cts. 

One  of  the  best  views  of  the  Art  Building  of  the  Exposition  is  on 
the  title.  This,  with  the  easy  and  very  agreeable  music,  will  render 
the  piece  a  f.avorite. 

Brazilian   Grand   March. 

By  H.  MATLATH.        Lithograph  Picture  of  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  Don  Pedeo. 

PRICE      40      CE^SIfS. 

Dedicated  to  the  most  sensible  of  all  Emperors,  who  will  certain- 
ly like  it,  if  he  plays  it.  Should  advise  him  to  be  particular  about 
putting  the'2d  finger  on  the  black  keys  in  chromatic  passages,  and 
to  bring  out  the  full  expression  of  the  Trio. 

Grand    Centennial    March. 

By  C.  ZEUNER.  Price  30  cts. 

An  excellent  selection  from  the  works  of  a  first-rate  composer. 

Centennial  Tea  Party  Waltzes. 

By  S.  HASSLER.  Price  75  cts. 

Tea  Parties  are  common  this  year  as  all  years,  and  along  in  the 
evening  that  follows,  this  fine  set  of  waltzes  may  furnish  good  en- 
tertainment. 

Centennial     "Waltzes.  ■■-    . 

By  R.  H.  STRAFFORD.  With  Cornet  nd  lib. 

PRICE    9S    CEXTS. 

An  extra  leaf  supplies  music  for  Comet  and  Violin,  if  one  pleasesi 
to  introduce  them.  But  the  Piano  Waltzes  are  complete  in  them- 
selves, without  .accompaniment. 

Centennial    Chimes    Galop. 
By  J.  H.  MILLIKEN.  Price  30  cts. 

Very  bright  and  easy. 

Centennial     Galop. 
By  J.  SOLAN.  PHce  30  cts.      . 

A  ne.at,  sweet  and  piquant  piece. 

Horticultural  March. 

Fine  Lithograph  view  of  the  Horticultural  Building. 

By  E.  MACK.  Price  50  cts. 

Music  is  easy  and  brilliant. 
Washington's    March.    (The  Old  March).    Arr.  by  Winner. 
Price  40  cts.  Nothing  sweeter  than  this  old  march. 

Washington's    March.  (New).  By  Etui.  Aronson. 

Price  CO  cts.     The  New,  like  the  Old,  appropriate  to  the  year. 

Martha  Washington  Grand  Waltz.     Aronson.       75  cts. 
Martha  Washington  March.  J^act.  50  cts. 

With  Lithographic  Portrait  and  good  music. 


Either   Song    or    Piece    mailed,    post-free,    for    Retail    Price. 

Published    by 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  LYON  &  HEALY, 

BOSTON.  711  UROADWAY,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO. 


J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.. 

[Successors  to  Lee  A'  Walker,] 
PHILADELPHIA. 


:? 
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Whole  No.  926. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  OCT.  U,  18*6. 


Vol.  XXXYI.  :No.  li. 


Dwight's   Jotjrnal    of   Music, 

Piihlishpfl  evory  otbcr  Patnr'lny 

OLT*VET^    IDITSOlSr    &:    CO. 

451  Washin^on  St..  Boston,    Mass. 

JOHN      S.       DWIGHT,       EDITOR. 


ffw^TKUMS.— If  m;\il(*il  or  o:i1Iim1  for.  il2  on  por  annum; 
delivn-d  by  rarrti-rs   *2,iin.     Pnyincnt  (n  ;i<lv:iiici-. 

AiivtTtiHcnientM  will  he  iiiBcrtiMl  at  the  following  r:itc8 ; 
Oiif  nificrtinn  pt'riim  ^i>  rciilM. 
Kuch  wnliHcqucitt  iiiwi-tinii    per  lint'.  20  cents. 
Special  rntPf  for  ypurly  car'ls. 


J.  S.  SPOONKIi.  PRIVTKK.  17  PROVINCE  PT. 


^durrtispmrnts* 


MLSS  AKNIK  SCHILLER  will  rcsnme  liPr  piano- 
forte If'Kons  Pi'i't'-nilier  lOth  at  lirr  re<i^l«MN<*, 
118  Clinrlf's  Street.  Pupils  prei»arpil  lor  M  'lame 
Madeline  Schiller.  ^'23-5 

Mnsio    Borroor^ 

The  snl'sei  ilier  nnnnriiiees  tlirU  his  Music  School  in 
ccitniection  v\ith  INtapleuoorl  ln-iitnie  foi  vonnu- lulies,  in 
Pilt-.tiel(l  wil;  np..nnn  Wednes.lny.Oct.  istli,  with  al><>anl 
of  Profest-ors,  Teacher  h  and  Lee  nrns  of  recoirni/.ed 
ahiiify  and  lepntatiun  The  cnin>c  ot  sindv  inchidcs  ;dl 
hr.mclics  of  imi-^ical  theory,  history  ami  practice.  Tciniv 
moderate.  Special  altentio  .  |»aid.  and  s|ieeial  raM-s 
nfVcred.  to  those  who  desire  to  hei-oine  tcrichrrs.  For  p.ir- 
ticulais,  circulars,  etc.,  address  until  .Inne  lOih, 

BEN.L  C.  HUtDGKTT.   I'rineipal, 

Pi'tstH*l-l.  Ma-s. 
Aftr-ithw  time,  until   date  of  ope)iin;r  <^f  the   stixn.l. 
9111-iini  Rev.  C.  n  Si'Rai:,  I*rui-  Maplewoo  1  Inst. 

MR  JOIIX  ORril  rec.  iitly  returned  from  F-urope 
iifter  five  yc;ir«  htndy  with  the  heeit  M:isiL*r.'S— /,/t.:/:, 
KnUnk,  Lihffif,  I>fppf,  and  others,  will  ret'eive  ji  limited 
rniiiilK-r  of  pupds  on  the  Piano 

Mr.  Orth  can  he  seen  M<uid.iys  and  Thnr'^days  a* 
Xew  Kfif^land  Conhervali>ry  «d  .Music.  Addris- dit'in,  or 
a.C  resideiiee,  3;J  W.nou  Avenue.  90.3 —r>ni 


New  EiiElaiii  Coiiscnatorf  of  Insic, 

Oi^'  'lis  ili'Mii^hc'il  Arlixl^  ,id.l,.l  I"  ilMMilMl'-li;  f,u-Ti;ty; 
»>.I.  II.OiiiH.  \V  H  SMK11WI1..I1.  A  \V  I'noTK.  W.-I- 
WlM'H.  S.  I!.  WimvKV  nii'l  N  C'VTt,  m:ikiir.'  Vi  instnir- 
tius;  ir>.niins  lulpllls  in  t>'n  venrs;  SIS  yjays  fcii-  vh  li'-si)lis. 
Kill  u-iln  i)|)Pns  WITH  lNritl.;\si;i>  AIiv antac;^-;  Vor 
circulais  :il>l'lv  to  IC  T  'riMElC- 

924  Jlu.-ic  Hall,  Buslon. 


MRS.    FLORA.     E.     BARKY,    Voculist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chniirller  St.. 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [782 — ly 

~-\  W.  KOSTKK  ('Dliducli.r  and  Voc.-iilisI,  will  numif 
It,  I,c's-i.ii«  imi  iilnl  .ilv.l  (l.-l.O,  \*;i  allV.lll  \Vasliiiiu»liin 
Sln-i'l,  ri>"ms  "f  WdoiIwiuiI  A;  Hmwii,  Hll^t(lll.  CVill  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock.  SU8-1  y. 

G  .     W  .     D  U  D  I-  E  Y, 

Teacher    of    Simjing    and    Voice    Building. 

(Dr.  II.   R.  .Strectpi's  Method)   Room  Xo.   3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Building,  l.jl  Tiemont  .St. 
li^] 

MRS.  JENNY   KKMin-ON, 

VOCALIST    AND   TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Address  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  ('o.         [7i)b 


.\  Heauliful  Title  for  a  clrirmin*;  SahViath 
School  Snuji  hook.  One  cannot  turn  over  its 
leaves  witliout  hriiifi  iiii|ii'es-ed  with  the  taste 
and  tact  of  the  coin]iih'r,  ulmse  selecti'ii  of  the 
pretty  title  is  i|iiitc  in  unison  with  th.itof  uiuis- 
ually  taking  hymns  ami  tunes. 

Coni|)iled  hy  K.  M.  .Mclsidsir.     A  portion  of 

the  music  was  prepared  hy  the  able  hand  of  Ur. 

A.    Brooks   Everett,    (l.itely   deeea.scd)   and  the 

poetry,   in  part,  is  piovided   liy  .Mrs.   M.   B.    V. 

Slade,  in  part  by  Kev.   .los.   11.   Maitiii,  and  the 

rest  by  ^vriters  of  acknowledK<'<l  talent. 

Price  of  GOOD  NEWS,  3.".  cts. 

OX.I-VEP5,    IDITSOKT    &;    CO., 

BCSTOW. 


EMERSON'S 

Price  SI. 2.")  per  copy.  Per  Doz.  f  12. 
The  alteidion  of  comluc'ors  and  inemhers  of 
Musii-a!  .Societi"  s  is  diri-cteil  to  this  line  hook. 
In  readiu'.:  the  titles  below,  vou  will  notic  that 
most  of  the  chornsrs  male  here  (he'r  lirst  ap- 
pearance. .Ml  are  selcc-trd  and  arranged  by  L. 
O.  Kme'son.  wlio  hassliown  liis  nsnal  fjood  t.iste 
and  jiul};inent. 

Sacred. 

Miirhtv.Irhrivall n.lini  IlillamnKltlls Hii^xl  ii> 

C.hI  oi"  I-ra.a   l:,,^K,nl  Falh.a'  liv  whose  Atloi'_Hi;v 

I)  for  till' Willi's.  Mtn.hlsii  I'owi-r   ..ll,ir<Ut 

()lire_-nirv  tlir  Lord     r,ir!^r  Cod's  iiiiTcy  on  Uli'Mi  III  at 

(iloria..."    Fiirmir  frar  liiin Cuv/^r 

(>  pr.-ii^e  lliG  Mi};lity  Coino,  yo  tiU'Ssod  Cliil- 

(iod /."''OTsori  tlieli KiU'  r^on 

Tlic  tiay  i>  \r.\>V. .  ..Kinir\nn 

Secular. 

Awake,  till'  Ni'jlhl . .  !>mii.-tlti  i;'..w  .  \Vinl.a  Wind    SC^  r-  nv 

Wlieii  Rol.iii  Uoill. least.  Tile  .Sea  llath  its  1-earU 

SnuHfird  I'iiisuti 

Fairv  Sonir  Zhnim  rtnun  Kainv  Oav hnu  rxon 

Hast  tluMi  left  tliy  I'lno  llri«litly  tlie  Morion;;. 

eonrse S'litlhurit  I'eii  IlVZ/.r 

II:des  are  lilowlii-„'. ./■-■/<(. riuii  Ilie  thee,  Shallop..  A'u'/.''n 

Crowaieil  with  the  Tein-  Sleep  Wed /lr't</f.nti/ 

e-t I'rrrii  Anvil  Chorus.."  r)"r.i(..;r" 

riowerels  elo-e  at  Kve     Ahl     Star  of  di  Sdeiidiii;;  Ni  .hi. 
ICveiiin;; .Snllirtiii  f-.'yit'  rinn 

\]\c    AVl|ippooiSvill. 

New  School  Son;;  Book  by  \V.  O.  Pidair.NS. 

Pli.  (■  .-III  cts. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  the  coinliiler  of  the  (Joi.iikn 
liolUN'.  which  was  (|uite  a  success,  haviiii;  an 
extensive  sak'.  Yonn;;  sino'eis  will  ti-e  oi' the 
best  hooks,  and  here  is  a  };oo<l  new  one.  The 
\Vhi|i]inoi  will  has  a  perfect  right  t.>  a  place  on 
the  title,  sinca.'  he  is  a  moclel  to  students  of  sinS" 
iniX.  I'C  opens  Ids  mouth  wide,  breathes  easily, 
and  protliicis  womleiliilly  resonant  tones;  all 
of  which  are  worthy  of  honorable  mention. 

Ihe  SALri.vTiojf. 

A.   Collection  of  Music  for   the    u.se   of  f'hoii.s, 

(.  onventions,  .siiiguio  sdinols.  etc.   By  L. 

O.  K.Mtitso.N.    Price  per  doz.  .sil2. 

For  a  single  copy,  sl.;is. 

This  book,  when  examincal  and  tested,  will 
furnish  its  own  reeoinnn  ii<hitioii,  and  tin;  admi- 
rers of  Mr.  E.Mi-;i£sox's  music,  (ami  they  are 
uumhcied  by  thousands;,  will  be  jileascd  to  re- 
ceive a  wi.rk  iil.inned  and  c  (impiled  by  Ins  own 
unaided  elloit.  It  contiins,  hi  sides  the  usual 
Siujiino;  Seliool  couise,  a  line  collectiim  of  easy 
glees  or  four  jiai  t  song.s  for  the  jiraciice  of  ehus- 
sis,  a  great  variety  of  new  Metrical  Tunes,  and 
a  large  luimber  of  new  ,\nthems.  Jlotefs  .Sen- 
tences and  Chants.  With  the  e.xccjition  of  a 
dozen  iiiigcs,  lilled  with  the  indispensable  "  con- 
gregational tunes,"  the  whole  work  is  fresh  and 
new  in  chaiacier. 

ITBLISIIKD  r.V 

OLIAAE.i?l    IDITSOlsr    &:    CO. 

BOSTON. 


glnu  ^Hu.oic  for  (Oct. 


VOCAL. 

The  Garden  of  Roses.     E,  3.     b  to  E. 

Giihrivl  ?,.-) 
Three  Songs  by  F.  Vtmifl.  v\u:h  oil 

No    1.     .Master  Love.     F.  X  F  to  F. 

Xo.  :{.     .\.  Let'cr      \L.h.  IJ.  E  to  F. 
Put  R.io.i.'V.      K.  2      c  ti)  I).  Clnvvr.  M) 

The  Quiet." Sea.  (Die  Stille  Sec.)      1!'<.   4.      a 

to    D,  Siiliiii.  4o 

Mil)  PicidrcUa.   (  My  little  dear  one.)     (',     4. 

b  to  a.  (liiiiirz.  40 

Smile    again   niv   little   darling.     Song   and 

Choi  lis.    'V.h.     :',.      E  to  !•'.  I'riiir.  ?M 

Regrets."  snniivSail  tliat  iiotliing  bronglil  " 

F.     :;.     d'to  K.  Hoiitl.   % 

Gone  to  tlur  Silent   Home.     Song   and   (lio- 


!•;/». 


d  to  E. 


I', 


30 


On  Summits  of  the  Other  ."shore.     .Song  and 

Chorus.     \Ui.     :;.     E  to  F.  I)<t„l.-s.     30 

Wrccki  d  and  .Saved.     Dest'ripliveSong.     B';. 

o.      g  to  F.  J\nlill'(f'S.     3."> 

One  Hundred  Yeats   of  Freedom,     t^iiartet 

and  Ciioriis.     F.     :!.     e  to  g.       Ilanhx.     ,'J0 

Tom  and  I,     (J.     3.     c  to  g.  Dunls.     3U 

I'rettv  as  a  Pieliire.     Fine    lithograph    title, 

■  A.     3.     E  to  F.  lilsUiii,.     40 

The  Old  .Journal.     C.     3,.     d  to  I"       /-•..»-■•'      •>- 

liintriiiiimrul. 

Little    Fancies.     Pojndar  Themes 

and   liuixenal   liir    the   jiiam 

M.    W  us.in.   each 
2  Salon  I'ieccs  by  Ouslav  Merkel. 

.No.     2.     Ill  the  merry  Montn  ot   .May. 

(Im    wumierschoneii     Monat    .Mai  / 

1!/;.     .M. 
Xew  Roclullc  and  Pelhain  Cuaeh  (Jaloji.     Wi. 

-■  Spcrk.  r,l) 

.Mwine.  Mazurka  Brill.iiite,  C.  ,3.  Kullhuf.  4i) 
MciiyPcal.  \alse  joyeiise.  E'l.  3.  .Sirnii.  (il 
Kiigle  .Maich.     i  .     .3."  WaUh.  .3(1 

Co.i.  liii-U  (ialop      C.     .3.  Iitill,i-!<bi/.  40 

.\itBnilding(.Meniorial  Hall)  Match.     C,     2 

Stcr /,,;■.     40 
Tildeii  and  Hendricks"  (irand  .March,     \\  ith 

lioitr.iil  on  the  title,     D,     n.        M,i,l,-.     4<) 
Operatic  .Med  ey  Waltz.     3.  CIk ikij.     7") 

Medley  of  National  Airs.     2.  Gruljc.     75 


THE    S.VLUT.^TIOX.      A  (  ollection  of  .Sacred 
.Music,  consisting  of  Iljnin  Tunes,  Anthems, 
Mo. cts,  etc..  designed  for  Public   Wor- 
shii).  together  with  a (-oinplete  System 
ol  Elementary  Instruction,  (ifees, 
Four-part  Soiilis  and  Choruses, 
for  Singing  Schools  ami 
Musical  foil  yen  tioiis. 
By  L,  0.  Emkkso.v.        Price  i)er  copy,  $1,.3«!. 
Per  Dozen,  .s;l:i.ou. 
THE     ENCORE.     .\  collection  of  Secular  and 
Sacred     Mn.sic    for    Singing    Schools,    Day 
Schools,    (Conventions,    Miisical   Acade- 
mies. College  Choirs,  etc. 
By  L.  O.  E.MKiisoN.     Price  7.j  cts;  Per  Doz.  ii7..aO 
THE     "HIPPOOKWILE.        A    collection     of 
School  Songs.      By  W.  O.  Peiiklns. 
i'rice  :>0  cts. 
Dictionary  of  .Musical  Terms.     Rv  ,J.  Staincr 
and  W.  A.Bariet.of  Oxfoid"L'niversity. 
England.     Price  in  boards  .S4.UU.     lu 
cloth  s.-,.iio. 


Mesic  Bv  Mail.— Sfu.sie  is  buiu  by  m.ail,  the  expenBc 

beiag  one  cunt  for  every  oimee,  or  ll-aeli,,ii  Uiereof, 
uo.iut  two  ccTil.s  (or  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  IVrsonw 
.at  11  distance  will  tinil  the  conveyance  .a  suviai,-  of  lime  and 
cxpenae  ill  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  seul  ut 
double  these  rales. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

.ARE      3J^A.TCI3:LESS- 

33  Union  Square,    New  York. 

19pr1i<*r  lBD-4>thtf>B-f**  ^i^riana],  M«|Bi;ir4*,  »iic1 
1'lii'i^Bil  B*i*iii4>M  ;in'  tlic  Ijl^i  ukuIc  in  the  country. 
'J'licy  1:iIm'  111!'  Ii':icl  ut  all  liist-c-hiss  iri.slrnnirnts,  licing 
nnnvallf'il  in  Ix-aiUy  ut  tone,  and  peifeuiion  of  mechan- 
ism ill  fveiy  ik'tail. 


009- ly 


PRICES    REASONABLE. 

TKBl.TIJ*     EASY. 


£^^:iS;£^^^^^^ 


rg^r 


J.   M.  ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

sheet  Music,  MnsicBook,  Music  for  Periodicals, 
leaaots,  Music  Titles,  Etc, 

N.  E.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  Fiftb  Streets, 
ILADKLI'IIIA. 


J.   ®,   DlTS02^"  fc%  0O. 


SUCCE.SSOR.S   TO 


LEE 
922 


<Sc     -W  .A.  X.  IC  E  R, , 

CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 


Music  tcacliers  whose  sijcrinlty  is  the  teacliing 
of  Singing  C'lasses,  .and  wlio  Imvc  not  charge  ot 
choirs,  liave  expressed  a  preference  for  hoo!<s 
containing  an  ]nstiuctive  Course,  with  .ahnnd- 
ance  of  Exercises,  simple  Songs  iu  one,  two, 
three  or  foui  parts,  Glees,  etc.,  and  a  little  Sncred 
Music.  In  shoit,  they  wish  and  need  just  what 
is  to  he  used  in  .singing  .School,  and  make  no 
direct  preparation  lor  singing  in  church. 

For  tlie  accommodation  of  such  teachers, 
DiTSON  &  Co.  have  successively  issued  Mr. 
Emerson's  "Singing  Sciioor,,"  and  the  "So.ng 
Mi'NAKi'H,"  and  now  provide,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, "THE  ENCOKE,"  com])iled  by  L.  O. 
Emki'.son.  It  will  be  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
above  n.anicd  books,  and  will  be  widely  used. 
Price  to  be  7.j  cts.  per  copy. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

Edited  by  .J.  Stainer,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Doc.  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  W.  A.  Bakkett, 
SIus.  Bach.,  St.  Mary's  [lall.  0.\l'ord. 
It  does  not  need  the  above  array  of  titles  to 
convince  us,  that  this  is  a  woik  of  unusual  eru- 
dition and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  defin  tioiis,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  work  is  that  of  a  collection  of  tieatiscs  on 
imiioitant  musical  suhjec's.  AH  of  tliem  are 
well  written,  the  style  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  there  .are  abundant  musical  and 
piciureillustraiions.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
laryn.\(vocal  chords  etc.)  coveisadozen  pngcs, 
and  has  many  cuts  illustrating  different  iiortions 
&c. 

About  as  many  pages  .are  devot^ed  to  the  hu- 
man ear,  the  article  also  containing  engravings. 
The  human  hantl  also,  is  minutely  described 
in  its  relation  to  tiiigering.  Ancientinstrumcnts 
nicely  pictured,  the  various  parts  of  organs  well 
described,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  composition  imparted. 

Indeed,  although  a  dictionaiy,  it  is  a  very 
readable  book,  .and  one  will  naturally  continue 
to  tuui  over  the  leaves  with  continued  interest, 
until  the  conlaiucd  ideas  are  pretty  thoroughly 
umleistoi.d  and  assimilated. 
Trice  in  Boards  s4.l.i0       Price  in  Cloth  $.5.00 


PARIS,  1881    VIENNA,  1813. 
SAfiTIAGO,  1875. 


The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organ  Co. 

Beg  to  announce  that  at  the  recent  World's  Ex- 
hibitio-is  at  Santiago,  (;hili,  they  were  again 
awarded  'he  first  medal  for  best  Cabinet  or  Par- 
lor Organs. 

EASY    PAYMENTS. 

Organs  sold  for  cash;  i^r  for  monthly  or  quar- 
teily  payments;  or  rented  until  rent  pays  for 
the  organ. 

CATALOGUES 

and  Circulars,  with  full  particul.ars  free.  Address 
MASON  *  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.,  ln4Tremout 
Street,  BOSTON  ;  i;.5  Union  Stiuare.NEW  YOPK ; 
or  SO  and  82  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO. 


!    !    REDUCTION  IN   PRICE   !    ! 

Richardson's  New  Method 


F 


O. 


A    CARD 

TOE  PUBLISHERS,  BKLIEVIXG  THE  PEJIAND 
OF  THE  TI.MES  SHALL  UK  MET,  HAVE  HEDUCKD 
THE  PRICE  OF  THIS  FAMOL'S  METHOD  FOR 
THE    PIANO-FORTE    TO    $  3.  aa 

THEY  r.KLlICVE  THE  PUBLIC  WILL  APPRECIATE 
THEIR  ACTION-.  AS  TO  MERIT  AND  EXCELLENCE 
THERE  IS  NO  BOOK  ITS  EQUAL.  IT  STANDS 
FIRST  AND  FORE.MOST,  AS  ITS  SALES  OF  HUN- 
DREDS OF  THOUSANDS  ^VILL  ATTEST.  IS  AT- 
TRACTIVE, THOROUGH  AND  SUCCESSFUL.  IT  IS 
CONSIDERED  BY  ALL  FAIR  JUDGES  TO  BE  THE 
PERFEC'ITON  OF  A  PIANO  INSTRUCTION  BOOK. 
PRICE  i^H.-Si.  SENT  POST-PAID  FOR  THIS  PRICE. 

eS-SOr.I)  BY  ALL  iMUSIC  .^ND  BOOK  DEALERS, 
AND  USED  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS  IN 
THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    CANADA. 

PUIiLISHED    BY 
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The  Nibelungen  Trilogy  at  BayreutL 

r.Y  .TOSEPn    BEXNKTT. 
(From  the  London  ^lusical  Times  ) 

When  Rirh:iril  Wa^'ipr   first   niinonncnil   the 
ccirrvinn;  nut  of  his  darlincr  cntorprisp  at  r,.iy- 
rcntli,  niPn  wonilcrc?.!  wliy  liis  clioice  ffll  upon 
surli  a  place;  t'lov  liave   wnndcrpd   ever  sinre, 
and  tliey  arf  wondcrinf;  now.      The  master  lins 
thick-and-tliin  admirers,  wlio  credit   \\\m  with 
tlie  £;ift    of    infalliliilitv,  and    l>idieve    tliat   tlie 
fiction  of  tlie  Eiii;!i-ili  f'onstitiition.  "  Th<"  Kins 
can  do  no  wronci."  in;iv  lie^)iplied  in   Ids  case 
as  an  aUsolute  fact.      Yet  even  tliese  people  oan 
discover  for  Biyreiith  nothinir  better  than  neij- 
ative  reromniendations  of  a  more  or  less  whim- 
sical kinil.     My  "'vn  experience  convinces  nie 
that  scarcely  could  a  worse  selei'tion  have  l)"en 
made.       As  a  diiinified   and    resjipctalile  little 
town,  witli  certain  literarv  ami  historic  associ- 
ations, Bavrenth  is,  no  donl>t.  a  fit   retre.d   for 
a  man  who  desires  to  labor  "  far  from  the  mad- 
dinf;  crowd's  ijjnoblc  strife;''   bnt  to   male  it 
the  scene  of  a  KrPi^f^  satlierini;.  to  ))ut  upon  its 
feelde  resonrces  an  unbearable  strain,  and  (-(m- 
sei)iiently  to  inflict  u|)on  visitors  a  host   of  dis- 
comforts,    was   a    stc))     only     explainable     l)y 
reference  to  the  wilfulness  in  which  sreat  men 
sometimes     ])ermit     themscdves     to     indidirc 
AmonK    Wajjner's    (qualities  is  a  {jrim    humor 
quite  familiar  to  readers  of  his  literary  works, 
and  it  m.ay  be  that  a  resolution  to  entice'  the 
musical  world   olT  the  hi^'lnvav,   so   to  speak, 
and    alonij     uncomfm-fable     bye-paths    was    a 
practical   manifestation    of  it.        Anyhow,    the 
feat  Slave  proof  of  Ids  influence,  and  overv  one 
of  us  who  wasted  lionrs  for  a  morsel  of  food, 
after  tialitini;  f(U' a   place   in   which   to  eat  it; 
who   dondcih'd    in  stranpfe  ipiarlers,  and — not 
throuifli     ))Overtv — became      arr|uainted     witli 
"stranire  bed-fellows ;"  who  jjanted  aloni;dustv 
ro.ads  in  a  broiliufr  sun,  because  the  score  or  so 
of  vehicles  in  the   place   were  en^aijed   twenty 
deep — every  one  of  us,  I  say,  had  the  consola- 
tion of  knowinir  tluit  here  was  practical  liomaLre 
))aid  to  intellectual  and  artistic  miirht.      Tt  was 
all  of  consolation  wecould  ijet,  and  I  am  afraid 
it  did  not  i)revent  a  good  deal  of  Iiad  laiiu;u.'iire. 
The   natives,    ikku"   .souls,    did   their  verv   best 
under  the  pressure  p>it  upon  tlu'm,      Tliev  were 
willina;  enouiih,  but  fancv  the  ehances  tliey  had 
in  an  encounter  witli  2,000  hnuirry  and  earnest 
strancrers.      As  for  the  hotels — well,  I  will  only 
observe  thiit,  if  tiie  statistics  of  the  biij  lunatic 
asylum  close  to  "Wairncr's  theatre  do   not  show 
a  remarkable   accession   of   patients   from    the 
cl-iss  of  1,-uidlords  and  waiters,  mv  belief  in  the 
relationshij)  of  cause  and  eflei't   will   receive  a 
blow. 

Wagner  chose  a  prettv  spot  for  his  tlieatre. 
There  is  a  hill  some  L300  yards  from  the  town, 
crowned  with  a  wood,  and  haviufl;  fields  on  its 
lower  slope.  Some  distance  u])  the  slope  stands 
the  buildinij,  with  a  terrace  on  its  town  front, 
wheriee  the  eye  rang-es  over  the  valley  of  tlie 
Ked  Main  to  the  lofty  hills  beyond.  Flankini; 
the  theatre,  but  slightly  lower,  are  two  wooden 
refreshment  houses;  and,  lower  still,  the  ex- 
meadow  is  planted  with  young  trees,  which 
border  wimling  walks,  the  'legiuning  of  a  ]deas- 
annce  "of  the  future."  For  the  theatre  itself 
little  Clin  be  sai<l — at  any  rate  as  reg.-irds  the 
e.\terior.  It  is  decidedly  not  beautiful;  it 
conies  very  near  being  ugly,  and  signs  that  it 
has  been  erected  "on  the  cheap  "  are  more  ev- 
ident tlian  pleasing  to  an  sesthetic  eye.  But, 
here  again,  what  matters?  "The  play's  the 
thing,"  and  Wagner  cares  more  for  one  small 
accessory  to  his  stage  business  than  for  tlie 
whole  conceru  in  front  of  tlie  curtain.     Look 


into  the  theatre  and  be  satisfied  of  this.  There 
may  be  a  recognition  of  personal  comfort,  even 
of  luxurious  taste,  in  the  Fi'irsten  Galeric,  but 
elsewhere  lichold  a  Spartan  simplicity.  It  is 
assumed  that  he  who  goes  to  tlie  Wagner 
Theatre  does  so  as  a  lover  of  art.  In  that  ca- 
pncitv  alone  is  he  recogniz'-il.  "I  will  give 
von."  says  Wagner,  "  a  good  view  of  the  stage  ; 
I  will  put  mv  orchestra  out  of  sight,  and  you 
shall  rot  be  annoyed  liv  a  gesticulatincr  con- 
ductor; but  if  you  expect  a  box  in  which  to 
lonULre,  if  vou  think  to  liave  light  for  the  ex- 
amination of  your  neiirhbors.  or  for  tlie  jioring 
over  libretti,  if  you  expect  facilities  for  dis- 
turbing the  house  by  going  in  or  out  as  yon 
choose,  then  don't  come  to  my  (dace,  for  none 
of  these  things  will  vou  get.  As  you  are  not  :i 
Iirince.  I  cannot  ask  you  to  the  Fiiisten  Gal"rie; 
bnt  here  is  a  cane  seat  in  a  vast  iiarterre  rising 
tier  above  tier,  so  that  evervliodv  sei^s  widl  all 
that  he  oucrht  to  see.  Take  it  or  leave  it."  In 
such  jiractical  fashion  is  the  whole  business 
managed,  and  there  has  not  been  any  grumb- 
ling. Some  of  tlie  French  and  H'dgian  critics, 
it  is  true,  wroti;  e-irly  letters  home  in  a  state 
of  wonderment,  but  they  L'rew  reconeili^d  when 
it  aiijieared  th.at  a  mnsieal  ilrama  is  not  m^ces- 
sarilv  connected  with  a  fashicm.ible  lounge.  ,\s 
for  file  (Jermans,  they  ont-W-aLniered  Wagner, 
and  I  bcdieve  that  tliey  would  have  sat  out  the 
lierforinances  on  s|)ikes  liad  the  master  so  or- 
dained. 

What  a  crowd  was  that  which  filled  B-ureuth 
on  the  eve  of  the  Festival!  Kuipcrors  and 
jiriuces  came,  and  were  received  witli  accdama 
tion,  Wagner  himself  going  down  (in  a  ciress 
coat  and  white  tiel  to  greet  the  Gerui.an  Kaiser, 
and  to  hear  from  tlie  imperial  lips  that  the 
imiierial  mind  was  a  blank  in  the  matter  of  the 
artistic  ipiestions  at  issue,  but  that  a  ii.ation  d 
enterprise  should  be  supported.  I?avreiith, 
for  some  days  before  in  ])rocess  of  waking, 
opened  its  eyes  wide  to  see  the  old  soldier. 
But  there  were  manv  others  jiresent  quite  as 
remarkable  as  he,  thou'_'h  the  more  eminent 
among  lierui  in  musicians  stayed  awav.  Brahms. 
Ililler,  Volckmann,  .Toachim,  Hubinsfeiu.  ]?a(T 
— none  of  these  put  in  an  appearance,  for  re;i- 
sons  about  which  it  would  be  impe'tiuent  to 
speculate.  But  all  countries  were  well  repre- 
sented, and  the  visitors'  lisl  published  from  day 
to  day  was  a  roll-call  of  eminence  n"t  only  iii 
music  but  in  kindreil  arls.  Franz  Liszt  niaile 
a  proiuiueut  figure  on  more  accounts  than  his 
own  personal  distinction,  and,  iudeeil,  the 
Festival  would  not  have  li-en  c.)in|)lete  with- 
out him.  In  the  days  when  Wagner  had  not  a 
friend,  ami  was  picking  up  a  bare  living  in 
Paris— whiui,  moreover,  the  two  were  unknown 
to  each  other,  it  was  Liszt  who  recognizi'd  the 
future  author  of  "  Der  Fling  des  Xibclungen," 
and,  ill  the  nii'k  of  time,  gave  him  jirc'cious 
eneonrageiuent.  Hardly  less  important  and 
gratifying  to  Liszt,  therefore,  than  to  Wagner 
himself,  was  an  occasion  which  justifiecl  his 
])revisions  ami  realized  his  hopes.  Among 
others  pres(mt  who  engigeil  mon-  or  lessatten"- 
tion  were  such  musical  Jlttu-.ittur.i  as  Ilerr 
H.inslick,  of  Vienna:  Signor  Filippode  Filippi, 
fif  Milan;  M.  Albert  WollT,  of  Paris;  .Mr. 
Wheeler,  of  New  York;  and  Mr.  Davison,  of 
London-  while  professors  from  all  countries 
couhl  be  reckoned  by  the  hundred.  In  short, 
the  gathering  was  unique— the  grandest  trib- 
ute ever  paid  to  the  genius  and  will  of  a. single 
man. 

Life  in  Bayreuth  during  the  Festival  was  busy 
enough,  if  in  many  respects  uncomfortable.  A 
large  portion  of  the  time  not  spent  at  the  thea- 
tre was  necessarily  occupied   in    lighting    for 


fonil,  and  for  the  balance  there  were  plenty  of 
claimants — old  friends  seen  after  long  parting, 
new  friends  tinxious  to  be   useful,  and   chance 
acquaintances  whose  share  in  a  matter  of  com- 
mon interest  gave  them  a  right  to  attention. 
Xobody  waited  for  an  introduction  to  anybody 
at  Bavrenth.      People   ignormt  even   of  each 
ot'ier's  nauT's     Iteeami;    confidential    over    the 
invariable  trlass  of  beer  wlienever  op])ortunitv 
olTereil,  and   till   far  into  the  night  a  buzz  of 
conversation  rose  ti)  the  unaccustomed  heavens. 
Of  course  opinions  oftim  clashed.      There  wcu-e 
some    present    who    could    not    recognize     the 
amazing    perfection    of    Wairner's    work,     and 
who,  in  tlur  face  of  terrible  odds,  had  the  bold- 
ness   to    say    so.       Such    couraie  should    have 
commanded   the    respect    of    their    opponents; 
but,  as    f.-ir   .as   mv    observatii^n   goes,  the   out- 
and-out  Wignerian  is  an  intolerant  person,  not 
disinclined  to  use  muscle   as   a   means   of   <Mn- 
v<'rsion  to  the  faith.      .\t  all  events  the  meeting 
was  disgraced  bv  sundry  ipiarrels  and   at   least 
one  assault,  with  which,  it  is  to  he   feareil.  the 
majority  symp.athized,  looking   upon    it  as  the 
pardonable  result  of  laudable  enthusiasin.    Life 
in  and  about  the  theatre  scarcely   varied   from 
day  to  day.      .\s  the   iierformances  — save  that 
of    "Das    RheingoM "— bcL'an    at   4    o'clock, 
there  was,  first  of  all,  a  hot  walk  to  the  buihl"- 
ing  ahmg  an  unwatered  road,  then  a  lounge  in 
tlie  shade,  or  a  "restorer"   in  the   refreshment 
booth,  or  an   amusing   inspection   of  the  very 
remarkable-looking    iieojile  who   bv   means  of 
long  unkeui)it  hair,  <!  ///  I.iszt,  proclaim   them- 
s(dves  devotees  of  modern  fJennan  art.      These 
mustered  in  strong  force,  ami   vieil   with   ea(di 
other  in   eccentricity,  the  palm   of  strangeness 
being  unanimously  accorded  to  a   brother  and 
sister   (both,    it  is  said,  pupils  of   Liszt),  who 
wanilererl    about    "  looking  mvstiu-iously     no- 
where." the  gentleman  in  an   odd   be-feafhered 
hat.   from  under  wliiidi  streamed  black  straight 
locks,  the  lady  in   no  hat  at   all.  and   with   her 
tresses  waving  wildly.      While  these  anil   such 
as  these  pissed  in  review,  a  little  procession  of 
roval  carriages  ascended  the  hill;  and.  if  Km- 
|iei-or  Willi-im   were  there,  as  on  the  first  two 
days,  the   (Jermans    gathered    round    the  state 
entrance  to  greet  him   with   the  dismal,  long- 
drawn  "lloehl  "  which  does  duty  for  our  more 
vigorous  and    exciting    "TTurr.ah:"       Then   a 
blast  of  trumpets  summoned    all    to   enter,    the 
"call"    being  invariably  one  or    other  of  the 
Xibclungen  motiri.     It  never  took  tlu'  audience 
long  to  settle  down,   and   whim    the  trumpets 
once  more  sounded  am]  the  li^rhts  were  lowered 
till  darkness  became  visible,  a  peremptory  hiss 
stopped  .all  motion  and  noise.      During  the  jier- 
formance  silence  and  stillness  were  maintained  ■ 
l)ut  on  the  curtain  falling  after  each  act.  it  was 
a  sight  to  see  with  what  relief  the  entire  fifteen 
humlred  poured  themselves  out  of  the  theatre, 
blinking  in  the  sunlight,  and  hurrving  to  find 
wherewith    tlie   exhausted    body  might   be    re- 
freshi'd.      So  the  days  went  oii   tilT  the  entire 
drama   had    unfolded    itself,    and    the    crowtl, 
their  curiosity  satisfierl,    melted   away,  leavino- 
Bayreuth  to  ])r;q)are  for  the  next  batch  of  visi"^ 
tors.       The   first    scries   of   representations,    I 
should  add.  did  not  pass  off  without  some  dis- 
ajipoinfment.      Owing  to  the  tenii>or.ary   illness 
of  Herr  Betz.  who  lilleil  an  important  part,  the 
performance  of  "  Siegfried"  was  put  off  from 
Tuesday  to  Wedni'sday,  and,  as  a  result,  not  a 
few  had  to  leave  without  witnessing   "  Gijtter- 
dammerung,"  while  many  more  were  unable  to 
attend  a  public  sujiper  given  on  Friday  for  the 
purpose   of  bringing  Wagner  and    his'  patrons 
together.     But  matters  might  easily  have  been 
worse,  as  it  would  apjiearfrom  the  case  of  Plerr 
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Brt-/.   tli;il,  tli<^   lc;i'ling  ?vifci  wen^   not   "nuilci 

StUlliL'il." 

Tlic  arraiiLTi'incnts  of  tlit'  tlinili-c  Tnr  art   pur- 
poses were  .siiinnlai-ly  coaipleU'.  and   no  ipiest- 
ion  can  ai'isc  a-;  to  tlie  I'ntiu'i'  in'l:i'Mir.K  ot  siicli 
of  them  as  depai'ted   from   established   custom. 
Coinph'te  snccess  attended  the  liiddcm   orches- 
tra,   not   oidy   hecanse   ii   distraetinu;  spectaide 
was  removed    from  tin;  kc^n  of  the    andience, 
hut  hecanse,    witlioiit  loss   of  jiurely    iiuisical 
elTect,   a  distinct  and  a[)|>ropnatc    mental  im- 
pression was  created    by  the   flood    of   sound 
streaming  from  a  concealed  source.     Wagner's 
i<lea  of  a  veil  of  music  rising  l)etweon  the  spec- 
tator and  the  stage,    coloring  i.ll   beyond    svith 
its  rich  hues,  thus  found  justiHcation,  the  re- 
sult being  precisely  as  he   desei-ilied   it.     Hut 
some  one  may  asij,   "  How  could  a  hundied  and 
fourteen  instruments  find  room  without  a  luig" 
ungainly  chasm  between  audience  and  stage?  " 
The     answer    is     that     the    orchestral     seats 
were  arranged  on  an  inclined  plane  descending 
far  beneatli  the  '-hoards."     At  the  li  ittora   of 
the  plane  were  statione<l  the  brass  ami   iiercns- 
sion  instruments,  tlie  "strings"  occiqiying  the 
higher  rows.      By  this  |)lan  the  visible  width  of 
the  orchestral  pit  was  not  great   enougli   to   be 
an  eyesore,  while  the  position  of  the  loud  in- 
struments secured  depth  and  majesty   of  tone 
without    blatant    noise.       That  the  orchestral 
players  were  satisfied  with  their  novel  station  I 
cannot  sav.     Tliey  objected  on  jirinniple  to  be 
put  out  of   sight,  and   they   complained,    with 
good  reason,  of  most  exhausting  heat.     True, 
because  they  were  invisible,   they  coul  1 — and 
did — plav  in  their  shirt-sleeves;  but  this  free- 
dom hardly  com]>ensated  for  a  situation  which 
many   of   them   declare   they  will   never  again 
occupv.       Thanlvs  to  the  good  oifices   »f  .Mr. 
Dannreuther,  I  was  able  to  inspect  the  arrange- 
ments on  and  behind,  above  and  beneath,  the 
stage  for  the  working  out  of  scenic  ctfccts  nn 
equalled  in  magnitude,  elaboration  and  splen- 
dor.    That  I  was  mncli  the  wiser  for  gazing 
upon  a  mass  of  intricate  machinery  cannot  be 
said   with  any   regard   for    truth,   but  I  came 
away  with  profound  respect  for  the  inventive 
skill   of  Ilerr  Brandt,  of  Darmstadt,  in  whom 
Wagner  discovered  a  man  able  to  satisfy    his 
most  extravagantdcsires.    Later  on  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  tlie  more  prominent  feat- 
ures in  a  series  of  stage  spectacles,  which  n'lay 
be  regarded  as  the /(('yZf/.s  nltfa  of  their  kind. 
Fortunate  in  scenic  resources,  Wagner  was  not 
less  so  in  all  other  departments  of  the  compli- 
cated apparatus  rerjuired  by  his  music-drama. 
In   Ilerr  Doepler,  of  Berlin,   he  had   an   artist 
able  to  dress  the  characters  after  a  fashion  at 
once  truthful — as  far  as  truth   can  be    ascer- 
tained— and  picturesque.     The  stage  groupings 
were  admirably  superintended  by  Herr  Fricke, 
of  Dessau;    while    Herr   Richter,    of    Vienn:i, 
filled  the  all-important  post  of  conductor  in  a 
manner  absolutely  beyond  reproach.       I  may 
sav  this  the  more  emphatically,  because  I  have 
never  seen  Hen  Richter.      He  is  kur)\vn  to  me 
on'iV  "  liy  his  fruits,"  and  assuredly   never  did 
music  so  exacting  receive  snch  ample  justice. 
It  may  be  urged  that  the  completeness   of  the 
performance  arose  from  a  multitude  of  rehear- 
sals.     Of  course  it  did — otherwise  lima'  Riiditer 
and  his  men  would  have  wrought  a  miracle. 
The  secret  of  their  success,  apart  from  individ 
ual  skill,  was  simply  hard  work.     Let  me  give 
particulars  on   this   head.     The  orchestral   re- 
hearsals alone  of  the  four  dramas  were  thirty- 
six  in  nunilier — nine    for  each   drama,    to  s.iy 
nothing  of  8ubse(|uent  rehearsals  more  or  less 
"full,"     Many  of  these  lasted  four  hours,  the 
"wiuil"  occupying  two  hours,  and  the  strings 
the  other  two.     In  point  of  fact,  active  prepa- 
rations began  on    the   third    day   of   .June,  and 
continued  without  intermission  till  within  three 
days  of   the  performance,      "No  wonder,"  it 
maybe  said,     "that  the  result  was  perfect." 
Tlie  wonder  is  that,  in  our  days  of  hurry,   so 
much  patient  labor  was  thought  needful  and 
cheerfully  bestowed.     As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  instrumentalists  were  the  pick  of  Germanv. 
Herr  Wilhelmj  led  the  33  violins,  having  under 


him  eiglit  concertmeisters,  to  say   nothing  of 
artists  well   known    as  performers  of  ehamlier 
mu><ic;   whiU'  the  13  violas,  13  violonccdii,  and 
H  double-basses,    adde<l   to   this  spkavliil   army 
of  liildles,  made  up  a  string  band  such  ascoul-1 
only  before  have  been  dreamt  of  by  the  con- 
noisseurs  whose   hopes  it  more  than   realized. 
Among  the   "  wind  "  were  4  flutes,  4  oboes,    1 
cor  Anglais,  ;!  clarinets,   1  bass  clarinet,   4  bas- 
soons,   1  (-ontra  fagotto,    7  horns,  4  tenor  and 
bass  tubas  (expressly  made  for  the  occasion).  3 
truin])ets,  1  liass  trumpet,  4  trombones.  1  donb- 
le-bass  trombone,  1  bassoboe  (also  constructed 
specially),    1   double-bass  tuba,    drums,  and  8 
harps.       The    preponderance  of    bass   in   this 
scheme,  especially  of  "  sixteen-feet  tone, "  must 
at  once  strike  every  reader.     But  in  pi'actice  it 
was  none  too  much.     On  the  contrary,  it  gave 
surprising  majesty   to   the   ensemldr,    while  the 
numerous  phrases  for  the  bass  alone  were  rolled 
out  with  a   force   that  sometimes  approached 
the  awful.     As  to   the   uniform   excellency  of 
the  orchestra  I  cannot  be  particular,  because, 
even  if  space  were  available,  words  would  fail. 
Enough  if  I  invite  the  reader  to  imagine  all  he 
can  in  the  way  of  merit,  and  then  believe  that 
he  has  not  done  justice  to  Ilerr  Richtcr's  won- 
derful band.     Turning  to  the  vocal  artists,  let 
me  first  |)nt  on  record  their  names  and  charac- 
ters: F.  Betz  (  Wot(in),  A.  Niemann  {Sur/ni>iivl), 
G.  Unger  (Si/y/rird  and  Fruh),    E.  Gura  {Oun- 
thcr  and  Dinner),    H.  Vogl  {h>ge),  C.  Hill  (Al- 
hevich),  C.  Schlosser  (Mine),  A.  Filers  (Fusi'tU), 
F.     von    Reichenberg     (Ftifner),     J.     Niering 
{Ennding).     G.     Sielir     (Hnaen),     A.     Materua 
(Brhniihilde),    F.    Griin    (Prh-hi),     M.    Haupt 
{I'rciii),    L.    .lai'de    (Erda  and    Waltriufc),    J. 
Sclief/.ky  (Sieyfinde),  M.  Weekerlin  (Ontnine), 
L.  Lehmann,    M.  Lehmann.    and   JI.   Lammert 
(Riiine  Dmightei-s) — in   all   twenty  artists,    not 
counting  the  representatives  of  three  Norns, 
eight  Walkyries,  and  a  chorus  of  nine  women 
and  fifteen  men.     That  all  had  been  carefully 
chosen  the  result  proved.     The  acting  in  most 
cases  was  irreproachable;  in  some  snper-e.xcel- 
leut.     In  stature  and  bearing  Wagner's  chosen 
ones  realized  his  ideal;  nor  were  they  destitute 
of  the  physical  qualities  necessary  to  sustained 
declamation  at  the  top  of  the  voice  against  a 
powerful  orchestra.     That  no    more  than  two 
or  three  had  any  right  to  call  themselves  vocal- 
ists is  true,  but  as  Wagner  gave  thiun  no  vocil 
music,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,   the 
fact  mattered  little.     They  enunciated  his  lines 
with  vigor,  and  left  the  musical   effect  to  the 
safe  care  of  the  band  .     Aniongthe  artistsspec- 
ially    worthy   of    honor   were    Frau    .Vlaterna, 
whose  Briinnhllde,  a  tine  dramatic  and  declam- 
atory character,  is  fitly  described  as  splendid. 
Herr  Betz,  as  the  gloomy   Wntan,  showed  great 
power,    while   the  L'irje  of   Herr  Vogl  and  the 
Mijn-  of  Herr  Schlosser  were   creations  of  the 
hin'hest  order.     The  stage  effects  gained  their 
iuipressiveness   chiefly  through    certain    novel 
means,  for,  though  the  scenery  was  good,  it  is 
often,    as    scenery,    equalled    on    the    English 
stage.      Drifting  clouds  were  admiraldy  Simu- 
la! ed  by  a  clever  contrivance;    the  lightning 
and  thunder,    instead  of  burlesquing,   exactly 
reproduced,  nature,  and  the  use  of  steam  made 
possible    such    a   display    of     apiiarently    real 
smoke  and  flame  as  had  never  l)efore  been  at- 
tempted on  any  stage.     Per  contra,    the  magic 
lantern   did   its  work  as  bailly  as  usual  in  the 
representations  of  the  Walkyries  flying  through 
the  air,  tlie  beasts  were    more   grotesque  tliau 
appalling,  and    in    the   jierformance   of  "  D.is 
Rheingoid  "accidents  happened  which,  consi<l- 
ering  the  months  spent  in  preparation,   were 
without  excuse. 

The  preliminary  and  subordinate  part  of  my 
task  here  ends,  and  I  come  to  the  gist  of  the 
whole  matter — What  is  this  new  thing  wdiich 
Herr  Wagner  has  bestowed  upon  the  world? 

It  must  be  obvious  that,  in  answering  a  ques- 
tion so  comprehensive — when  the  thing  com- 
prehended is  four  long  dramas — I  cannot  enter 
into  minute  particulars.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
fill  this  number  of  t!ie  Mtisiod  Times,  and  still 
leave  much  unsaid.     All  that  I  may  attempt  is 


the  imparting^  of  what  autumn  manfEuvring 
commaiirlers  stvie  a  "general  idea,"  by  means 
of  as  many  details  as  space  allo.vs. 

First,  let  me  touch  the  pocai.  "DerRing 
des  Nilxdungen  "  consists  of  four  sections:  an 
Introduction,  "  Das  Rheingoid,"  and  a  trilogy 
—  "Die  Walkiire,"  "Siegfried,"  and  "Guttcr- 
diimmening."  So  constituted  it  is  a  complete 
work,  lioiind  together  in  all  its  parts  by  the 
closest  ties,  having  a  distinct  beginning,  an 
otpially  distinct  ending,  and  comprising  within 
itself  all  that  is  necessary  to  perfect  elucida- 
tion. Looking  at  the  technical  completeness 
of  "DerRino-des  Nibelungen,"  it  is  easy  to 
assume  thattli'-  plan  was  carefully  defined  from 
the  outset.  Not  so.  however.  It  grew  nmler 
the  author's  hands  till  that  which  was  onee 
but  a  single  dram:i  became  four.  Curiously 
enough,  it  stretched  backwards  in  ])oint  of 
time.  Dealing  at  first  with  results  arising  from 
hidden  causes,  Wagner  felt  the  necessity  of  re- 
vealing those  causes,  and  so  was  led  to  the 
source  whence  all  the  elfects  arose  We  have 
his  own  authority  for  believing  this;  moreover, 
he  has  told  us  e.xactly  where  and  under  wdiat 
circumstances  he  began  the  work.  H.iving 
drawn  a  succession  of  heroes — the  Dutchman, 
Tannhaiiser  and  Lohengrin — from  the  region 
of  myth,  he  looked  about,  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  for  a  successor  to  those  famous 
ncrsonages,  and,  after  glancing  at  Frederic 
Barbarossa  only  to  find  that  historical  charac- 
ters were  unmanage:il>le.  according  to  his  the- 
orv,  he  alighted  upon  Siegfried,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  actors  in  Teutonic  and  Scan- 
dinavian mythology.  Siegfried  was  a  tempt- 
ing subject.  Himself  a  splendid  being,  he 
formed  the  central  figure  of  a  group  of  events 
unsurpassed  in  romantic  interest  and  poetic 
beauty.  But  as  the  limits  of  a  sing'e  drama 
would  not  admit  even  the  chief  events  of  Sieg- 
fried's life,  Wagner  chose  those  immediately 
preceding  his  death,  and  based  upon  tiiem  the 
poem  now  known  as  "  Gotterdammerung  " — 
fourth  and  last  section  of  "  Der  Ring  des  Nib- 
elungen"— but  then  entitled  "Siegfried's  Tod." 
The  story  of  this  drama  is  highly  exciting,  and 
its  outlines  show  that  the  author  had  in  view 
an  impressive  stage  spectacle  analogous  to  that 
of  "Tannhaiiser  "  and  "  Lohengrin."  We  find 
the  same  rapid  series  of  exciting  events,  the 
same  highly-wrought  climaxes,  the  same  em- 
ployment of  crowds  upon  the  stage,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  elements  of  spectacular  lyric 
drama  as  accepted  by  Wagner  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod of  his  career.  How  much  "Gotterdam- 
merung "  diilers  from  "Siegfried's  Tod"  the 
author  has  not  revealed.  It  is  probable  that 
some  adilitions  were  m  ide,  but  internal  evi- 
dence goes  to  show  that  the  poem,  as  we  have 
it,  belongs  mainly,  in  point  of  dramatic  cou- 
siruction"  to  the  "Lohengrin"  period.  Like 
all  its  successors,  however,  it  differs  as  to  the 
character  of  verse.  For  reasons  ho  has  fully 
set  forth,  but  which  need  not  be  discussed  here, 
Wagner  adopto  1  in  "  Siegfried's  Tod"  the  un- 
rhymed  alliter.itive  verse  of  the  old  Teutonic 
and  Scandinavian  poets,  believing  that  its 
marked  accents  and  positive  rhythm  best  har- 
monized with  the  idea  he  had  formed  that  the 
mehis  should  be  suggested  by,  and  grow  from, 
the  "word."  I  take  an  example  of  this  form 
from  Mr.  .Ufrcil  Forman's  excellent  transla- 
tion of  "  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen  " — a  trans- 
lation as  yet  ouTy  circulated  in  private,  but 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  made  public — 
choosing  part  of  a  song  that  throws  a  halo  of 
beauty  even  around  an  incestuous  love-making 
of  brother  and  sister:  — 

"  Winter  storms  make  way 

to  tlie  wakeiiina:  -May; 

in  i»I^ici<l  splendor 

prospers  the  Splilis:; 

on  lieii'linix  breezes 

buoys  his  joarney, 

weaving  wonder 

on  his  way ; 

over  tielii  and  forest 

floats  his  freshness, 

wide  .and  waliening, 

lanshs  liis  looli. 

He  Sounds  in  bountUess  singing 

of  buoyant  birds, 

breatli  is  sweet 
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liis  lirjiiM  bl<io;l  Vtlomns  out 
in  lif.^uf  hlo^soiiis; 
fl-.i  find  ]<^:if 
nil'  I  he  lon|>  I'f  hi^  hcrirt. 
AViili  tirari^  of  iienlli'  wi-apons 
hi'  fDircs  till'  wmJil ; 
winter  Mini  stnnn  crive  way 
to  liis  statfl\  \v.\i .  " 

111  tlii*^  \)oon\  W:ii,Micr  sa\»'  tin-  i'lc;il  <tf  miisico- 
dniinritic  poetry,  and  throni^iiout  "Dcr  liiiis; 
des  Nil»elunnr(.>u  "  it  is  exflnsivcly  cm;>l<tyi-*'l. 
Adopted  MS  !i  matter  of  convenience  i>y  tlie 
con^poser,  lie  alone  perhaps  can  fnlly  estimate 
its  value;  imt  ini)^artial  listeners  must  liave 
felt  that,  brought  to  tlie  test  of  ]ierforniance, 
greater  variety  is  reijnired.  Under  certain  fir- 
cnnistances,  the  rui,^ix''d  and  stronj^ly-accented 
HncH  are  all  that  could  he  wished;  under  oth- 
ers, more  particularly  when  soft  and  temler 
sentiments  prevail,  hoth  ear  and  mind — yier- 
haps  from  foret-  of  Inhit —demand  a  gentler 
rliyllini,  and  hnig  for  the  ,suave  effect  of 
rhyme, 

fTn  be  Continueil.] 


The  Antwerp  Festival. 

TO  Tirn  j;i)iTni;  ok  uki.i.'s  wilklv  Mi;-;si-N(;Kit. 

J»(>r.'}J,,  Aiujnst  'Jl.  INTO. 

SiK.  —  A'^  thi^  attenliiin  of  yonr  readers  wms  some 
time  >iiii:.'  dr;i\\  n  tut  lu-  Mn-irn!  Fi-sti\  ;i!,  aTinnmiciMi 
as  ahoul.  In  1)1-  In-hl  nt  Aiilui'ip  on  ttu-  I:;ili.  lllli. 
anil  l.'illi  iiislant,  it  may  pi'-;-il]ly  Ix'  iiilcr '-slinLC  to 
tlii-m  lo  li<-ar  si.m;tliin':^  ut'  ;t^  n-^uits.  It.  j^hoiild, 
in  Till-  tii-l  p!ar'.',  lie  --lati'il  llnil  tlii.s  inceliiii;  fiirnis 
the  lliird  nt  a  scries  rrri-ntly  set,  on  fool.  \,\  -this 
coniitrv,  and  ihat  ill  futuri-  similar  f;at heiini^s  will 
he  ludd  nUi-rnaU')y  i"  the  lofhiwin;^;  towns — linis- 
sels,  (dicnV.  AiilwiM-p.  an-I  hici^e — ihc  latttM-  of 
whirh  will  ri'h-hrati'  il-<  first  |.'-lival  in  1S77.  The 
ohjci-t  of  these  meetini!;^ — i"  support  ot  whieh  siib- 
si'ties  are  i;i;triteil  liv  Ihe  ( loverninenl .  as  well  a^ 
the  pro\iiiees  ard  li-wns  roiieerneii — is  that,  of  fos- 
tering: ami  protiidlia;;  mu--icnl  art  in  lieliiiiiiii  ;  and 
on  this  hile  iicea-^ion  it,  was  inteiiiled  lo  <:ive  more 
e-'ipeciid  pi-'tininenie  to  the  ronipo--iUoiis  of  Flnii'f^h 
coiiteni|iorarv  wi  iters,  wlio^e  iiispii-at  ions  are  main- 
ly derived  IVom  the  Ti  ntoiiie  -eliuol  ;  whereas  tiie 
li'f///oo//  or  Kreneh'^]>eal;iiii;-  rlenienl.  nn  jierouiit  of 
its  natural  alHnilies.  is  lo  a  ;^reatei-  (leij,i*ee  suhjeot 
to  the  intlui-nce  of  hrilin  art.  It  i>  evident  th;it  the 
experiment  of  uivin-j;  so  leading  a  phice  to  what 
itiiiiht  he  termed  merely  a  loriil  school  was  a  hohl 
one,  but  the  result  h;is  proved  thai  lis  proiiintrrs 
had  nol  ()\  .'v-ratrd  I  lirir  re^diiree-.  mid  wi-re  abk-, 
within  the  re>1ri(trd  limit-  of  their  self  imposed 
pTo'4r.mtiiie,  to  prndiiee  a  <-oM'ideraM<-  vari'-ly  of 
iiileiM--iin'^'  Jind  al  tiait  i\  c  w  orl-:-;  (  H  I  lu-  fnurleen 
pii-ees  jieilormeii  dnrini;-  ihe  course  ot  the  Festival, 
three  only  were  foreiixn  ((leruian),  and  of  native 
]>roi!uclio!i^  tivc  were  Walloon  and  -i\  Flemish.  Ihe 
lormer  exeln.-i\'e!\"  orchc^Iral.  and  the  lalb-i'  mainly 
choral. 

In  order  to  ni vc  due  etTeet  1<>  the  impottanl  worl;^ 
about  \n  be  inlerpretcl  ihe  loilowiim"  cxeculiw  for- 
ces had  been  col!e<-tcd  :— Oiche-tra.  1'.:!  pcii*.rin- 
ers  (imludinir  M*  \  ioiins.  M  tenors.  11  violoncello*, 
and  \'l  double  ba'-^e-).  reinfoiced  hv  a  uraiiil  origan 
hom  the  taetory  of  M.  A.  ravaillc'-Coil,  of  jaris. 
and  compri-iiej:.  willi  the  siiiiicrs.  Hon  executants 
in  ail  ;  the  \\h.ile  utidcr  I  he  abh-  and  <  ner^i-I  ir- on  id- 
Mice  of  th.'  -•ondmlor,  \\_  \\  Ucnoit,  director  ot  tiie 
Antwerp  Sciioui  of  Mu-ic. 

To  avoiil  trespassing-  too  much  upon  your  vahia- 
hle  space  \  will  not  allempi  a  deiaiU-d  description 
of  each  picci — which,  indeed,  would  rerpiir--  a  elop- 
er ac«.piaiiitatice  wit  h  tlies"  ri'cent  work-;  than  oin 
he  altordc'l  liy  a  siuLile  heariii'^-  but  wii!  limit  iiiy- 
seif  to  an  cnuiiieralioii  of  the  eompn-ii  i..ns  ji-.-r- 
fonned,  with  some  slight  observations,  fiu-  the  pur- 
pose ot  euiivcying  if  possible  11  geneial  iniprcssiuh 
of  the  whole  ' 

The  tir-t  day's  pcrforminrc  cinhraeed  :  — 

1.  Overture  to  the  opera  of  llainUt, .  Alex.  ^^ta<UfeI.l 

2.  "The  Four  At;es'" Willeiu  De  Mol 

3.  An  Overture  (Xo  2  of  the  collection  tcruicl: 

"  I'laLiinents  Syin|)lioni(jues  '') Th.  Uarloux 

4.  Ninth  jjyaiphoiiy Beethoven 

The  following  was  the  selection  for  the  second 
day  :  — 

1.  Cantata.  "  We  thank  Thee,  O  Goa" J.  S.  Barh 

2.  Concert  Overture J  F.  Felis 

3   The  ■•  Woo.l" L-^n.  Van  Gbehiivo 

4.  Tlie  *'  Ootloj^"  (First  aiul  Second  Paris). 

P.  llenoit 

The  proL;;ramme  of  tlie  third  and  elosiuL;  day  was 
as  ftdlows:  — 
1.  Third  Symphony Iv.  L.  Hanssens 


2.  .Ta<vnn-biie  of  Bawiria   T.  ^'m  den  Kedfn 

3.  Aml'anle  frmii  the  Second  Svmohonv. 

f'hevili.T  L  T»c  Ilurl'ure 

4.  Infrodiic(i'>ii  and  Wedding    Chorus,  from    the  ;id 

Aet  of  rlie  0|iern  of  L<iliem:rin K    Wairncr 

5.  Piauntote  Concerto  (M  S  )  O.  Hubevti 

0.  La  IJemidietion  des  Amies H.  "Waelpnt 

Ujion  the  three  ma'^terpieccs  of  (icrinan  musical 
art  aliove  enumerated,  wliich  ai'c  widl  Iciuuvn  in 
Knudand.  it  will  he  hardly  iiceess:iry  to  dwell.  They 
had  been  studied  wi'h  special  eare,  and.  nol  with- 
standini^  that  the  interpretation  on  some  I'oints  of 
one  or  two  of  tli"  movements  of  the  Ninth  Symplio- 
ny  miglit  he  open  to  r-rilicism.  yet.  on  the  whole, 
the  execution  was  execllent.  and  an  etfeet  was  pro- 
duced, wliieli  will  not  he  readily  forgotten  hy  those 
present.  While  speakin-j,-  of  the  Choral  Svmphony, 
I  cannot  ref-ain  from  refcrriiiL^  lo  a  partienhn-  ])oint, 
wliich  striiek  me  forcddv  on  thi^  <.cc:i-i.in.  hearin<; 
this  rarely  executed  work  as  1  did.  ;ifier  an  intervid 
of  many  years  and  under  more  favorable  eircum 
stances,  undoubtedly,  both  in  rc'^pect  of  power  and 
eomplet<'ness  of  execution.  It  i•^  this.  'Hie  j)art 
plaved  by  tlie  wind  instruments  in  the  tir-I  move- 
ment a^  Well  a-  in  the  Scher/.o  is  exceptioi  a'ly  im- 
poriant,  ina-^mmdi  a^  t  In- evi-r-varyini;;  subjects  with 
wITudi  thesi*  movenicnts  abouml.  oi-iLriuatin  j:  in  s';me 
cases  with  the  wind  in-itrnmenls.  laUi'ii  up  and  am- 
plified by  the  strinirs.  and  then  suddenly  wafted 
Iiack  to  the  wind  tor  eompletion.  or  vier  vrrsd  in  a 
correspotidini;  niaiiner,  seem  almost  to  require  that 
the  power  of  striie^s  and  win<l  should  be  c<pially 
divided,  or.  at  least,  that  the  contrast  between  the 
two  should  Tifjt  be  too  i:arked.  Was  not  the  latter  I 
the  case  here?  In  other  words,  were  not  the  wind 
iaslriimerils.  consistiiej;  of  four  flutes,  four  oboes, 
four  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  ami  one  double  i)as. 
soon,  weak  in  ernuparison  with  a  strinir'-d  force  of 
77  in-trnments,  lh<we  beins;  the  ndalive  fii^nre-*  2:iv- 
en  in  ihe  eiinmerati'iii  of  the  late  Autwer])  orehes 
tra  ?  Allhoiii^h  but  little  qnalilied  fivun  leebnieal 
knowlcdi^e  or  expi'iieiice  to  offer  a  positivi-  ojiitnoa 
on  su'di  a  subject.  I  venture  to  ^ngi^est  it  for  eon 
siileralion  to  those  betli-r  able  to  decidi!  tiu^  rpiest- 
lion,  as  applied  lo  the  Ninth  Symphon\ — a  pro  Ine- 
tion  so  L^Ioriousin  itself  as  to  justity.  it  neees«;irv  to 
remler  its  effect  more  eomi>U'te,  any  deviation  from 
t he  ordinary  jiraclice. 

Fi'llowiiii.''  the  works  bv  native  writers,  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  appeared  in  the  jimxramine.  t  he 
tirst  to  \.e  noticed  is  the  Overture  to  /f-inilf — a  tine 
coneeplioii.  i;i\ini;  evidence  of  liiixl'  promise  on  the 
jiart  of  the  composer,  the  late  Alexan<h'r  Stadlfeld. 
The  overture  is  sufVicie'illv  i^rand.  siitrntienlly  t'-n- 
i\r\\  and  sUiliciL-ntly  mystical  to  form  a  suitable  in- 
troduction It)  the  ixreat.  Shakspearian  pbiy.  tlion-^^h 
wliat  the  opn-n  of  Il'tuihf  may  be  I  do  not  know. 
After  1  he  overtun'  came  the  first  part  of  the  lameiit- 
e<l  Willeni  Ue  Mofs  Four  dr/^.t.  the  words  of  which 
arc  wrilten  liy  ICmamiel  IFud.  a  well-known  Flemi^li 
poet.  Il  consists  of  an  inlroduetion  followed  by  a 
sueeession  of  ehoruses  inlersiiersed  with  solos,  ami 
shows  much  id e vat  ion  of  si-ntiin'-nt  and  st  yle, 
althoULfh  a  certain  de^-ree  of  sameness  and  wanl  of 
animalion  detract  from  its  u-eneral  cfTect.  M.  Ua- 
doiix's  '■  Svmphonic  Frai;nient"  is  on  the  other 
hand  strikinu;  and  iinpressi\'e.  It  eomiiii*iiees  with 
an  introductory  ]iass;i<re  by  luirns,  dyini;  away  in 
the  distanee.  the  snbj.-ct  \  ein^:  afterwards  taken  np 
with  irreat  elfect  by  tin-  whole  oiadiest  ra,  antl  the 
writing  throuirhout  displayiu'j;  much  fresliue-^s  and 
variety.  M.  Fetis'  elei^ant  and  spirited  Coneert- 
( K'ei'ture.  admirably  executed  by  the  orchestra,  was 
follow-d  on  th(!  second  day  by  the  final  chorus  of 
Leo  Van  Gheluive's  "  Foret."  a  mo-:t  allraelive  and 
interestiiej^  eompo^i' ion,  wldch  was  received  with 
u;rcat  favor  hy  the  public.  The  first  and  second 
]>arls  of  M.  Benoit's  "  Oorlo::'."  the  execution  of 
which  occupied  full  an  liour  and  a  lialt",  completed 
the  second  portion  of  Monday's  proi^ramme.  The 
jioem  of  the.  "  0  irloi^  "  (the  Flemish  word  for  w.ar), 
ity  J,  Van  Heers.  an  author  of  hiirh  re])utation.  is 
very  fin<'  and  orii:;iiial.  It  opens  with  a  description 
of  Spring  and  the  happiness  enjoyei  on  earth  by 
tlie  human  race,  until  the  pride  and  arrogance  of 
man  tem]ited  the  s|iirits  of  darkness  and  of  evil  to 
humiliate  and  punish  him,  by  visiim^^  him  with  tlie 
L;roatest  of  human  ealamities — war.  The  poetn  pro- 
ceeds  to  disjdav  tlie  etl'ects  of  the  ambition  f»f  the 
rulers  ofllu^  world,  embracinir  the  descrijjtion  of  an 
immense  battle,  in  which  the  mo-t  violent  and  furi- 
ous passions  are  let  loose,  with  all  the  appliances  of 
destruction  and  deadi.  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
evil  spirits  ajipear.  jeerins:  sit  man,  and  mocking 
him  for  his  blindness  in  allowing  himself  to  be  thus 
made  a  fool  of;  the  whole  terrninalin:^  with  a  5r)rt 
of  double  hymn  or  chorus,  deseriptive  of  the  wild 
rejoiciiig-;  of  the  victors  on  the  one  liand  and  the 
lamentations  of  the  vantpii-hed  on  the   other.      The 


freatmeiit  of  Ibis  ditiic-nlt  subject  l,y  M.  Hcnoii  is 
very  abh'.  Full  of  marked  coiilra-t-".  replete  with 
tenderne-s  and  harmony  in  )iarts.  the  more  aiiit .■iled 
]iortions  of  the  poem  ar'-  interpreted  with  startlirig 
enerLTV,  and  witli  a  sustained  jiower.  taxinj;  to  the 
utmost  the  executive  abilities  and  eflicieney  of  the 
orchestral  and  choral  massp«_  .nnd  also,  I  may  add, 
the  aitt-ntion  nnd  sensibilities  of  the  audito'-s, 
wroUL:;hl  up  lo  the  highest  pitch  by  the  unusually 
peu'^ationa]  eharaeter  of  the  work. 

Not wilhstanding  Ihe  extreme  heat  of  tlu'  weath- 
er, and  the  fati'^ue,  which  iniirht  l)e  supposed  to  fid- 
low  such  a  prolonired  elTort.  the  third  day's  perforni- 
niices  were  carried  out  with  undiiiiini'^hed  spirit. 
Oommen<-iiiL''  with  M.  ITanssens'  Ionic  :ind  elaborate, 
but  extremely  plea-iii:r.  Third  Symphony,  we  rea<di 
one  of  th'-  ino-t  intiMe-.tinir  of  the  Flemish  works  in 
the  ]ii-o:^ramnie,  ihr  J'U'.ha  van  lifi't-ni  [JunptiVnn: 
of  B'truri-i),  by  .1.  Vui  den  Ki'den.  This  dramatic 
r'antata,  the  wiuvis  of  which  are  by  Iliel.  contains  a 
very  tine  baritone  solo,  extremely  well  sung  by  M. 
Tilauw  lert,  who^e  elear  and  rhylhinical  ))ronuncia- 
tioh  of  the  Flemish  words  ]n'oved  the  adaptability 
of  that  langnaLO'  a-;  a  vdiii  !'■  foi-  niu-^ie,  especially 
in  the  inlerpit"  al  ion  of  sti-ou'^'  eiiioli  'Us.  The  An- 
dante fi-oiu  the  C!iev:dier  L.  De  Hurbure's  Second 
Svmphony  reih-ets  mu(di  credit  upon  the  taste  and 
talent  of  this  aeeoinjilished  amalcur.  Hiiberti's 
I'ianoforre  Couei'i-to.  ihou-^h  perhaps  not  an  extra- 
ordinarily melodious  work,  pleas. -s  hy  its  yi-^or  and 
boUl  or<diestral  effects.  It  was  linely  executed  by 
Mdme,  Shiiit'zler-Selb.  of  Antwerp,  an  amateur  pian- 
ist of  tir^t-rate  tab-nt  and  abilitv. 

The  Festival,  hiixhly  sieeessfid  a-  i'  mu>t  be  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  as  a  wlioh*.  w.is  broiii^litto  a 
suitable  termination  by  the  Canta'a  of  M.  \Vael|>ut 
f)r  Ghent,  entitled  La  Jy'iu''li>:f/oit  ifrs-  Arni'S — :in  in- 
genious an  1  effective  fusion  or  eombinaiioa  of  vari- 
ous national  airs,  im  In  liiiLT  <mr  own  "  (lod  S  i\''- 1  lie 
Queen,"  composed  on  tlic  occa-ion  of  lh,-  ni'-'-iimv  .f 
tlie  Intcrnaliomd  Kill-  A--oriation  in  ihat  ei'v  in 
I87'2. — 1  am.  Sir.  yours,  etc.,  F.  (i. 


Felieien  Cesir  David. 

Fe'.i'-ien  Cesar  David,  t'le  Freiudi  niusii-nl  eompo- 
■fier  whose  death  is  annonnci'd,  was  born  at  Cadenet, 
in  Vaueln-e,  .\pril  :>.  islo.  lb-  saiiu:  i"  '1"^  Cathe- 
dral at  Aix.  and  at  the  ai^o  of  '2"  entered  the  Con- 
servatory in  Paris.  Srjon  after  he  joined  the  St. 
Simonians.  f  >r  whom  lie  composed  tlie  minie  of  the 
choruses  sun  ^  in  fle-ir  esfabli-hinent  at  Meailmon- 
tant.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  se(;t  he  betook  him- 
s(df.  with  11  of  his  (;om|ianions,  to  the  Fast,  there 
to  realize  liis  theory  of  life  in  uinii^Uirbed  peace. 
The  plaLTue  forced  lliem  to  flee  from  Kirypt,  thr()U'^ii 
the  desert  to  the  coast,  of  Syria.  It  is  said  that  they 
drai^ijed  a  piano  with  them  over  the  sand-i.  and 
ofien  when  tln-v  re-ted  on  their  toilsome  march. 
Uavidsent  f'rth  eii(diantin^;  strains  fnau  the  in- 
strument, making  his  comrades  for:;et  llieir  misfor- 
tunes. M  Havid  returned  to  France  in  1S:J.')  and 
published  his  ■■  M.dodi"S  Oiientah-s."  In  1SI4  he 
prodiMM'd  the  "I>es'-rt."*  a  eh  oral  syuifdiony.  aboiiiul- 
iiiir  in  melodies  and  harmonic  beauties.  lit;  wrote 
several  opera*-;,  imlmlin-j:  "  Moise  sur  le  Sinai" 
fl>^4r.).  "Christophe  Colomb"  f!N4.'<),  and  "  Lalla 
Moukh  "  (comie  opi.a-a).  bSi',2.  In  ISi'.lt  he  became 
librarian  of  the  Conservatory  and  member  of  the 
Insiitule. 

It  mu.st  be  nearly  fifty  years,  or  thereahouts, 
since  an  Kn'jlish  nobleman,  beiu'.;  upon  his  travels, 
wandered  into  tin-  old  (dinrch  of  Saint-Sauveiir  at 
Aix,  and  wa^  amazed  by  the  voice  of  one  of  the 
choristers.  Il  was  so  fresh  and  i^lail,  so  melodious 
and  pure,  that  he  made  s  jtne  impiiry  after  tlui  child, 
and  sorin  saw  a  small  urchin  who-e  eves  glowed 
like  livini;  coals.  Tin;  Hitle  fellow  looked  .as  thoiiirh 
lie  had  stopped  out  of  a  canva-.  ])ainted  by  Murillo. 
his  aspect  had  such  a  rieh  sonlJiern  wirnilli  and 
delieaey  ;  but  tlie  idiiM's  iijnorance  was  soim-tliinir 
to  astound  even  a  Hriti^h  Iravellerof  half  a  century 
airo.  and  he  had  some  tal':  with  the  local  ideri^y  on 
the  subject,  till  the  talk  ended,  as  sueh  talk  usually 
does,  in  fX'^od  wishes,  with  substantial  proof  of  them. 
The  boy.  he  learned,  was  the  son  of  a  local  fiddler. 
"Something  must  and  should  be  done  with  him," 
said  the  priests.  Then  ho  was  full  of  inarticulate 
harmonies,  nothing  more  ;  a  sort  of  hum.'vn  musicrd 
box  to  whieh  there  was  no  key.  Such  at  ten  years 
old  was  Felieien  David,  who  has  just  died,  an  ofli- 
cer  of  the  Leij^ion  of  Honor,  and  one  of  the  etniiieiit 
men  of  this  2:eneration. 

Eyes,  kind  or  shrewd,  perhaps  both,  being  thus 
aftraeted  to  this  child,  he  was  taken  on  eharitv  or 
speiida'ion  into  the  nearest  Jesuit  colli-i:;e.  and  there 
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bocnrno  rnmnrkfihle  fornn  iinir^iiiilly  i-rlrntivt'  rtn-in 
ovv,  i\ui\  foe  n  [){'i'])('timl  <l('<ir(' to  phiy  on  I  In- \  inliii, 
wliicit  somnlimcs  .-itmiscd  !  In'  woi-ihv  fitJiers,  jiruj 
siiiiH'l  iiiics  (listurhofl  then),  Inr  I  lit'  fraternity  wasiti 
lTi>  Bcri«{'  Ci)TiM|iiciinlH  fur  il  s  liivc  cil' iiitisir\  ■;<)  that, 
yiilins;  D,;vi(I  linr]  to  do  miicli  of  liis  fiil.llin^'  liy 
stcallli.  or  iinrlcr  rliffictiltir'H.  Indi'i'il.  tlic  irni-irian 
anil  tlic  cliTLrynian  who  had  (d\ar;;cd  tlicTiisrjvrs 
with  his  ediiratinn  lind  so  littlp  Hyinpathy  with  each 
others'  mode  of  tlioiiglit  and  fiMdinsr.  that  they  |iait- 
fd  lii'fore  yonnfif  Pavid  was  f|iiitc  ciiihlocn  ;  and  hf 
had  for  tlip  rfniMin(h'r  of  his  oxistcncc  to  strivn 
(is;ait)st  the  disadvantasjc  of  hoini;  sraroidy  lialf  cd- 
iicali'd.  T'atlicr  the  confinement,  or  tlio  disri|ilitn' 
of  tlte  .lesiiit  oollei^e.  Ii()wever.  seems  to  Iiavt'  •^iveti 
Imm)  sneh  an  nneoiil  rollalile  di'sire  to  eseape,  that 
he  en'4a£jed  himself  as  a  lawyer's  elerk  for  the  mere 
seinhhince  of  freedom  ;  bnt  findina;  that  the  lawyer 
liked  tiddlint;  less  than  the  priests,  and  that  he  had 
no  notion  ofpayins;  n  penaian  who  had  lar{;e  ideas 
of  spate  tin)e,  the  idea  speedily  snsyested  itself  to 
M.  Havid  that  he  should  si'areli  for  employment 
elsewhiTp.  Happily  h's  search  was  soon  suocessfid. 
because  he  was  too  hnnfjry  to  be  over  nice,  and  at 
nineteen  he  obtained  the  post  of  leader  of  an  orches- 
tra in  a  small  country  theatre.  The  place  was  bet- 
ter than  none,  for  it  kept  bim  Irom  starvation- 
more  cannot  be  said  of  it, ;  and  lie  left  his  new  situ- 
ation within  a  year,  determining  to  east  himself, 
■with  nothing  but  a  stronij  will  and  the  consciousness 
f>f  crcnius,  on  the  great' city  of  Paris.  That,  the 
venture  was  successful,  all  the  world  has  now 
knowji  for  many  a  year  ;  but  the  misery  he  suffered 
was  so  intense  and  so  prolimged  that  he  could  nev- 
er remember  the  terrible  wretchedness  lhroui;h 
which  he  passed  without  somellnng  very  like  a 
shudder.  He  coulil  not  be  induced  to  speak  ol  those 
times,  save  to  a  few  intimates,  and  whenever  he 
heard  of  any  promisina;  youns  man  attracted  by 
bis  own  reputation  into  the  career  of  art,  M.David's 
counsels  to  him  were  anythinc;  but  liopefnl  or  en- 
ronraging.  He  was  wont  even  to  say,  with  .some 
bitternes.s,  that  "  It  took  a  great  deal  of  privation 
and  ilitreatment  to  make  a  composer." 

Nevertheless  his  triumph  when  it  did  come  sur- 
passed all  the  glories  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  it 
was  as  sudden  as  it  was  complete.  Up  to  the  age 
of  34  he  had  gone  groping  amidst  wants  and  mis- 
fortunes, with  only  one  glimpse  of  the  light  beyond. 
This  solitary  gleam  of  luck  was  when  Cherubini 
took  hiiii  up  in  a  good-natured  way,  and  put  him 
into  the  Conservatoire.  There  he  got  some  sound 
ideas  of  ctmiposition  from  Lesueur,  Fetis,  BenoisI, 
and  Reber  ;  but  he  was  so  long  unable  to  turn  tlietTi 
to  any  lucri»tive  account  that  he  almost  lo,st  his 
courage,  and  appears  to  have  rjuite  taken  leave  of  his 
prudence.  He  turned  a  Demoe.  Soc.  (as  the  wilder 
sort  of  French  Communist  was  then  ca'led),  a  Saint 
Kimonian,  a  roui^h  Red  Republican,  and  mixed  in  all 
the  rumbnstical  proceedings  of  the  P^re  Enfantin. 
He  wandered  in  a  ragged  and  miseralile  stale 
through  Asia  and  Africa  in  pursuit  of  these  delu- 
sions, but  at  length  got  thoroughly  tired  of  them, 
and  came  back  to  France,  where  in  1814  his  great' 
piece,  the  "Desert."  came  out,  and  fairly  electr"itied 
the  public. 

One  honor,  observes  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
with  infinite  truth,  "  is  security  for  more,'  and  the 
rest  of  the  eminent  composer's  existence  might  have 
only  been  marked  by  a  series  of  successes  :'but  en- 
vy hints  that  he  had  seen  povery  too  nearly  to  be 
moderate  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  'when  gain'  was  to 
be  had  for  tlie  chase  of  "it.  Critics  competent 
enough  to  decide  the  question  persist  in  declaring 
that  the  subsequent  works  of  the  great  composer 
added  more  to  his  fortune  than  to  liis  reputation. 
Envy,  however,  will  always  have  something  to  say, 
and  the  best  course  w  hich  charily  can  take  is  never 
to  listen.  His  death  had  been'  forseen  for  some 
time  past  by  his  friends,  and  he  himself  observed  in 
that  clear  plain  way  of  his,  that  he  should  never 
rise  from  the  bed  on  which  he  laid  himself  down 
when  first  taken  witb  his  fatal  sickness.  He  kept 
all  the  vigor  of  his  intellect  till  the  end,  and  passed 
into  another  state  of  being  at  the  age  of  sixty  six 
years  and  five  months,  with  all  his  laculties  u'nim- 
paired.  Paris  loses  in  him  a  familiar  and  charac- 
teristic figure,  and  the  world  of  art  one  of  the  most 
successful,  if  not  the  greatest,  masters  of  the  French 
school  in  music. — Lmulvu  Dailii  Xcws. 

A  ciniiMixG  anecdote  is  told  concerning  the  late 
Felicien  David,  On  the  composer's  applying  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  every  mem- 
ber formally  promised  to  suppcu-t  his  eie-tion 
\\  hen  the  day  arrived,  not  one  voted  for  him.    One 


ofthe  vow  bre.-dcei's  cdled  upon  him  immediately 
.'dter\v;irds.  '■  l'erh:ip-  \'>n  h.-u'e  ber-n  astonished," 
he  said.  "  .'d  what  has  taken  jilaee."  "Certainly," 
replied  the  artist.  "  Well,  the  fact  is."  said  the 
Academiidan,  "  that  we  had  a  prize  of  20, (HID  francs 
to  bestow.  We  could  not  give  it  to  one  of  onr  own 
membr-rs.  ami.  as  we  Ihou;;htit  might  lie  of  more 
use  tri  you  th;iM  a  nominal  honor,  we  flid  not  elect 
you."  The  following  day  M.  David  received  the 
tnoney,  which  was  very  welcorn<'  to  [dm,  as  he  was 
far  from  being  a  r\r]\  man. — "  *S'^'  non  c  vcro  e  ben 
Irovato." — Jjotidon  Mii:^ii-al   Wm-ld. 


The  Story  of  Bishop's  Dramatic  Glees 
and  Songs.'* 

BY  J.   S.   CURWEN. 

*  From  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Reporter. 

It  is  well  known  to  most  jiersons  that  nearly  all 
the  vocal  composilions  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  R 
Bishop  were  written  for  the  musical  dramas  which 
he  prodneed  in  connection  with  such  play-wrights 
as  "Terry,  Morton,  and  Planche.  These  dramas  are 
now  buried  and  forgotten  ;  only  oiie  of  them — Guy 
Mannering — can  be  said  to  keep  its  place  on  the 
stage.  Not  so.  however,  with  the  graceful  songs, 
glees,  and  choruses  with  which  they  were  accom- 
panied. These  are  still  sung,  though  their  origin 
is  forgotten.  Unfortunately,  in  separating  these 
pieces  from  the  stories  to  which  they  belong,  we 
almost  of  necessity  lose  much  of  their  dramatic 
force  and  meaning.  There  are  allusions  in  the 
words  which  it  is  impossible  to  understaml  without 
knowing  the  play  ;  and  even  wdien  the  words  are 
clear,  it  is  addilional  pleasure  to  know  the  dramatic 
situation  to  which  they  belong. 

A  year  or  two  since,  by  the  kindness  of  the  late 
Mr.  "T.  H.  Lacy,  who  took  a  gooil  deal  of  Iroidile  in 
the  matter,  I  became  possessed  of  a  number  of  word- 
lio.dis  of  Bishop's  dramas,  nearly  all  of  wdiich  are 
long  since  out  of  print.  Tn  these  yellow  and  musty 
books,  some  of  thetn  more  than  fifty  years  old,  we 
find  the  songs  and  glees  of  Bishop  in  their  original 
setting,  and  are  able  fully  to  understand  their  mean- 
ing. As  Bishop  was  concerned  in  some  sixty  or 
seventy  dramatic  productions,  it  may  be  well  un- 
derstood that  my  collection  of  word-books  is  far 
from  corhplete.  Not  even  Mr.  Lacy's  long  experi- 
ence as  a  dramatic  publisher  could  help  him  to  ilis- 
cover  copies  of  all.  Those  I  have,  hosvever,  are  the 
most  popular,  and  contain  the  vocal  pieces  best 
known  to  the  singers  of  to-day. 

The  opera  of  "  The  Slave, "'^  the  words  by  T.  Mor- 
ton, produced  in  1816,  opens  with  a  quintet  which 
is  one  of  the  best  known  of  Bishop's  vocal  pieces. — 
"  Blow  gentle  gales."  The  scene  is  a  seaport  in 
Surinam.  A  negro  rebellion  has  taken  place,  and 
the  oppressed  slaves  have  very  naturally  turned 
upon  their  oppressors,  and  given  them  a  taste  of 
arbitrary  rule.  The  party  of  planters,  etc.,  have 
taken  refuge  in  a  fort  on  the  seashore,  and  they  are 
discovered  as  the  curtain  rises,  standing  round  the 
flagstaff.  The  glee  is  sung  by  an  Indian  giil,  Som- 
erdyke  (an  agent),  an  officer,  a  planter,  and  the 
planter's  boj'.     The  words  are  given   as  follows:  — 

Gi/r^— Blow,  gentle  gales,  and  on  your  wing, 
Our  long  expected  succors  bring. 

f^/??r*.j-.— Look  !  look  again! 

SnmerJyke. — 'Tis  all  ill  vain. 

.Soy  — Lo  !  Iichnlil  the  pennant  waving. 

PtdjitiT  and  OirL—'Ti^  the  sea  bird's  pinions  laving  ; 

A//- — Hark  !  a  signal  tills  tlie  air. 

P'Ujitffr.— 'Tis  the  beetling  rocks  resoiiiidin,^; 
'Tis  tlie  liollow  wave  rebounding. 

All. — "Wild  as  our  hopes — deep  as  our  despair! 

The  last  words  are  hardly  uttered  when  ships  are 
seen  in  the  distance,  and  the  expected  succor  from 
England  arrives.  It  wdll  be  noticed  in  the  piano- 
forte editions  of  this  glee  that  immediately  before 
the  Words  "  Hark  !  a  signal  fills  the  air,"  a  bass 
note  occurs,  with  the  word  "gun"  written  over  it. 
Xo  mention  is  made  of  the  firing  of  a  gnu  in  the 
book  of  words,  but  no  doubt  it  was  part  of  tlie  ac- 
tion. It  should  be  added  that  "  The  Slave  "  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  Bishop's  drama.s.  The 
public  conscience  was  agitated  at  the  time  on  the 
suliji-ct  of  slavery,  and  the  play  was  designed  to  set 
forth  its  horrors.  "  It  is  delightlul,"  s.ays  the  pref- 
ace, "  when  our  amusements  are  thus  rendered  con- 
ducive to  humanity."  No  other  conceited  piece 
from  "The  Slave"  has  survived,  but  three  of  tlie 
songs  are  still  heard.  "  My  highland  home,"  is 
sung  by  Malcolm,  a  .Scotch  naval  officer,  in  a  trans 
jiort  of  alfectiuu.      "  Pi-etty  mocking  bird,"   is   sung 


by  Zelinda,  a  quadroon  girl,   on    the  return    of  her 
lover.      .She  exidaims,   "what  sounds  are   those'? — 
all  !  the  note  of  the  mocking   bird.       Sweet   song- 
stress, thou  wdio  hast  so  often  echoed  mv  strains  ol 
woe,  now  strive  to  emulate  the  song  of  joy." 
I-iv!ng  echo,  bird  of  eve, 
Husli  tliy  wartiling, — cea.se  to  grieve! 
Feathered  warlilcr,  wake  the  grove, 
To  notes  of  joy,  to  sonjjs  of  love. 
Pretty  mocking  liird,  thy  form  I  .see, 
Swinging  with  the  breeze  on  the  mangrove  tree.- 

"  Sons  of  freedom,  hear  my  story,"  is  also  sung 
by  Zelinda.  when  the  worst  tensors  of  slavery  are 
pressing  upon  her,  "Oh!"  she  cries,  "that  my 
liuruble  voice  could  reach  those  hearts  who  pity  the 
cdiildren  of  affliction," 

Pons  of  freedom !  hear  my  story ; 
Mercy  well  ticcomes  the  brave; 
IIumanit,y  is  Britain's  glory — 
Pity  and  protect  the  .slave. 

Free-born  daughters  who,  possessing 
Kyes  that  conquer,  Iiearts  that  save. 
Greet  me  with  a  sister's  blessing, 
Oh !  pity  and  protect  the  slave. 

"  Maid  Marian,"  a  legendary  opera,  by  .7.  R. 
Planche,  was  produci'd  in  1822.  It  is  'founded 
chiefly  on  a  novel  with  that  name.  The  quintet, 
"  Though  he  be  now  a  grey,  grey  friar,"  is  the  first 
fandliar  piece.  Friar  Michael  has  just  taken  leave 
of  Baron  p'itzwater,  and  left  his  castle.  "  He's  a 
jolly  fellow,  after  all,"  cries  the  Biron,  "and  has 
seen  younger  and  merrier  day.s."  Then  the  Baron 
(1st  Tenor)  strikes  up  "Though  he  be  now  a  grey, 
grey  triar."  and  is  followed  by  his  daughter.  Lady 
Matilda  (1st  S,).  who  sings  "  Little  he  reck'd  of  th'e 
matin  bell."  -The  first  servant  (Bass)  continnes 
with  "  Though  change''iil  time,"  and  a  page  (2nd  S.) 
follows,  "  Though  he  be  now,  etc."  Then  these  four, 
with  a  second  servant  (2nd  Tenor)  join  together, 
"  Little  he  reck'd.  etc."  "  Hart  and  hind  are  in 
their  lair."  is  a  glee  and  chorus.  A.T.T.B  .  sung  in 
Robin  Hood's  camp,  with  a  chorus  of  yeomen. 
"Yonder."  says  Robin  Hood,  "arises  the  bonnie 
moon  to  light  our  greenwood  revelry."  "  With 
hawk  and  hound,"  is  a  hunting  glee,  sung  by  four  of 
Robin  Hood's  men  as  they  are  starting  for  the  chase. 
"  Come  comrades,"  says  one,  "  Let  us  follow  our 
brave  captain,  Robin,  we  may  strike  a  d°er  or  tsvo 
now  before  sunset.  Oh  !  'tis'rare  sport."  The  ses- 
tet,, "  0  bold  Robin  Hood,"  is  likewise  sung  in  a 
glade  of  Sherwood  forest.  A  court  has  just  been 
held,  and  Friar  Tuck  has  performed  the  marriage 
ceremony  for  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian.  Scar- 
let sings  the  first  solo.  Little  .John  the  second,  and 
Much  the  miller  the  third;  the  remaining  parts  be- 
ing taken   by  the  foresters. 

"  The  Law  of  Java"  was  a  plav  by  Oeorge  Col- 
man  the  younger,  produced  in  1822.  The  glee  with 
which  it  opens — ^Ivnheer  Vandunck — is  known  to 
all  admirers  of  Bishop.  The  scene  is  in  a  square 
court  in  the  Palace  of  the  Emperor  of  Java,  at  Ker- 
ta-Sura.  Outside  the  door  of  the  guard-room  a  par- 
ty of  I)iitch  sohlicrs  are  discovered,  seated  ronnd  a 
table,  and  drinking.  They  at  once  strike  up  their 
glee,  which  tells  of  the  ]>otation3  of  the  tippling 
Mynheer. 

Mynheer  Vandunck.  though  he  never  was  drunk, 

Sipii'd  branily  and  water  daily. 
And  he  qiiench'd  bis  thirst  with  two  quarts  of  the  first 

To  a  pint  of  the  latter,  daily. 
Singinz,  "  Oh,  that  a  Dutchman's  draught  conUl  be 

As  deep  as  the  rolling  Zuyder-Zee." 

The  entry  of  the  sergeant  puts  a  sudden  stop  to 
their  revels.  They  assure  him  that,  in  this  hot  cli- 
mate, it  is  drinking  that  keeps  them  up;  "quite 
the  contrary."  he  replies,  "'tis  you  that  keep  up 
drinking,"  The  duet,  "Away  ndien  we  flee,  love." 
sung  by  Nouijadee.  a  native  girl,  and  -•igib.  captain 
of  the  Imperial  j,irisons.  her  lover,  is  still  popular. 
Escape,  to  her,  means  freedom  from  slavery. 

Away  when  we  flee,  love. 
And  soon  will  that  be,  love, 
"Yes  soon,  ray  love,  soon, 
The  sun  will  have  fled,  love. 
And  left  us  instead,  love, 
The  light  of  the  moon. 

"  The  Knight  of  Snowdoun,"  produced  in  1811, 
was  adapted  from  Scott's  poem,  "The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  by  Thomas  Morton.  The  first  familiar  piece 
we  encounter  is  the  ever  popular  "  Tramp  Chorus." 
The  scene  is  in  a  Highland  village.  A  company  of 
Highland  people,  jireceded  by  pipers,  all  gaily 
dressed,  pass  toward  the  gate  of  the   Abbey,  where 
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tbn  WP<M"in;^  of  Alipc  (tlif-  nini'l  of  tiie  fair  E!U.mi), 
witli  Norman,  a  yomii,^  Hiiililander,  is  about  to  be 
oel<-bratP(].  At  thf  momi-nt  the  Abbey  ir^ite  oppns, 
Mnrdock.  a  rival  of  Norman,  rn^^bos  forward,  bear- 
ing tlie  fier}'  cros'^.  ami  jtlaces  it  in  Norman's  bamis. 
Norman,  scorninir  disiionor,  bid:^  a  lia^ty  iarewidl 
to  liis  l)ride,  and  s]K*edM  away  with  the  tipry  siirnab 
Thp  mpn  trather  i\\)  tlicdr  arms  jirepartMl  to  foUow, 
and  old  Norman,  the  father  of  the  bridei^room, 
cries,  LHve  me  my  did  claymore  and  battered  tar- 
ixet.  Now,  brave  pipers,  <;mind  a  hiri]i;e  pilirn(di.— 
Ipt  Clan  Alpine's  banner  floa*;,  sun  your  ^leaminij 
blades,  strike  ytnip  elatterini;  shiehls,  and  troop  to 
Sir  Roderick's  aid."  Then  comes  the  chorns.  The 
s<do,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  taken  Vty  Alice,  and 
with  this  o;limpse  of  her  story  her  reference  tt) 
'*  Norman"  becomes  intellipiible. 

Now  tramp,  tramp,  o'er  moss  and  fell 
The  batterM  pronnd  retinns  the  sound, 
While  hrearhinp;  chanters  proudly  swell 
Clan  Alpine's  cry  is  "  win  or  die." 

Solo,  Ah'rr. 
Ouarilian  spirits  of  the  hrave. 
Vicloj-j' o'er  my  Kornian  wave! 

(''/in7-nf!. 

Now  tramp,  tramp,  etc.  [Exeunt. 

The  "  breathinj:^  cliartcrs"  rrf-T  *o  the  clianters  of 
the  baix!ii])('s — the  pip*'  on  which  thi- piper  ]>lays. 

The  elah(U'ate  concerted  piece.  "  What  Im  !  clans- 
men, oh,"  forms  the  finale  to  the  first  net.  it  is 
suniT  by  soldiers  of  Kins;  James,  who  are  searchini:^ 
for  Earl  Douglas.  Th"V  crime  upo"  the  cave  wiiere 
be  lies  bid.  It  is  said  to  be  haunted,  ami  Alice, 
Nnrtuan  and  Ellen,  by  tlieir  sidKlued  ■^ini^in^:  from 
within,  succeed  in  frii;hleninfj  the  srddiers,  and  in- 
dueini;  them  to  ri'tiri'.  The  (diorus,  "  Hail  to  the 
chief."  occurs  in  the  second  act.  Roderick  has  dis- 
covered the  place  wliere  youni^  r)onii;las  is  eonHned, 
and  tlie  boats  contaiuin^c  the  rebel  eliief  and  his 
men  are  seen  in  tlie  distance  ajiproachiuc;  llu'  fort. 
The  warder  waves  thi'  royal  lianner.  and  t!ie  sol- 
diers sinir  defiance  1o  Roderick.  Then  the  ciutrus  is 
heard  :  — 

C/iorn.t/rom  liontfi  ou  the  fake. 
Tvow,  vassals,  row,  forthe  piidc  of  t!ie  Highlands; 
Stretch  tn  your  n.iis  for  the  ev<'r<;reen  pine ; 
Oh!  that  the  rose-hud  that  (graces  yon  jshinds 
AVore  wreath'd  in  a  (garland  ar<iuud  hiui  to  twine; 

Loudly  shcnihl  then 

Rins  from  eatrli  jihui, 
Koderick  Vich  Alpine  Dhu— hoI~ieroe  1 
ChoruK  from  bonft  (nearer) 

l.riudly  shovdd  then 

liint:  from  each  p;len 
Roih-rick  Vich  Alpine  I>hu— ho  !— icrnp  I 

Then  tlie  Iroops  enir;ej;e.  niid  lloilerirk  r)hu  is 
vicloriou-^.  I  li:iv<-  heen  tohi  by  u  i  liu^hl.-inder  tha!, 
the  Wind*,  "bo!  ieroc,"  corrcspcuid  in  (Jardic  to 
our  "  Hip,  liip,  liurrah."  If  so.  IJisliop  has'uiade  a 
mistake  in  causini^  them  t<}  die  away  faintly,  as  if 
Ihey  were  a  lullaby. 

T!ie  only  ]>iecc  from  "  the  Eihinp  '"  (prodn<-ed  in 
181'J)  that  need  be  nolh-ed.  is  the  finale.  " -loy  ! 
joy!  raise  the  shout."  a  short  and  jubilant  bur<t  of 
sonic.  The  scene  of  the  play  is  in  the  desert,  and 
the  words  have  been  altered  from  the  original. 

The  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company. 

The  antnmn  ^-ea^on  will  be^in  early  and  witli 
spirit.  Mr.  Tarl  Rosa  intends  this  yt-ar  to  take  up 
his  (piarters  a1  the  Lyci-um  Tliealre.  whicdi  will  be 
(ipe?ied  for  operaiic  performances  on  Mi>nday.  Sep- 
tember II.  and  close  on  Saturday,  l)eceuil)er  *2. 
The  rrjxrtoirr  iu<dudcs  eighteen  well  known  operas, 
inclusive  of  five  by  the  Kuiilisli  composers.  lialfe 
and  Wallace.  Sir  Julius  licnedict's  Lifi/  of  KiUnr- 
71ft/  {produced  at  Ih'ury  Lane  Theatre  in  IHG'J}  is  to 
be  renewed  with  alteratioTis  and  additions.  Cheru- 
i)ini's  ojiera.  y'/(c  W'ttfcr  On-r/cr.  so  succes-ful  at  the 
Prineess's  last  autimin.  will,  of  course,  be  repeated, 
and  Watcnerites  will  rejoice  that  his  opera  7%  Fhf'mij 
DntrhiiUDi  is  to  be  perforuieil  (in  l-Jni^li^h)  witli  new 
scenery  and  wondrous  niecbanical  effects.  ]*<isirive 
novelties  to  an  En^li--h  audience  are  the  Joromlt'  of 
Nicolo  Isouard.  the  Giraldn  of  Adolplie  Adam,  and 
Pauliup,  the  first  essay  of  Mr.  F.  II.  Cowen  in  this 
department  of  (be  art"  Punlhw  has  been  specially 
composed  for  the  Carl  Rosa  Company.  Fnllio  will 
be  produced,  thanks  be  rendered  to  the  powers 
above,  as  ori^dnally  composed,  without  recitatives. 
"For  wliich  relief,  much  tlumks." 

The  list  of  vocal  artists  is  a  promi^in-^  one.  We 
need  (Uily  nanu-  Millie.  Ida  Corrani,  Mis.s  Julia  Gay- 


lord.  Mrs.  Avnsley  Cook.  Mdme.  Ostane  Torriani. 
Mr.  Henry  Nordblom,  Mr.  C.  Lvall,  Mr.  F.  H.  Cel- 
li,  Mr.  Avnslev  Cook,  and  M,r.  Santlev.  New  sinir- 
ers  are  Miss  Oiulia  (why  not  Julia  ?)  Warwick.  Mi^s 
E.  Thornton,  Mdlle.  Air'tu-s  Bertini.  and  Mr.  Percy 
Blandford.  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  will  conduct  the  liaud 
to  be  "  led  '  by  Mr.  Carrodus.  FTere.  "dien.  is  a  cai»- 
ital  entertainment  for  the  dull  season,  wdien  fallinjr 
leaves,  done  brown  by  sun  and  storm,  announce  a 
bad  time  to  come,  in  the  meteorolcirical  sense. 

The   history   of  the   season    in    lS7n  justifies  the 
most  sanijuine  expectations.— ^^t^/'s  Misstinjer. 


Music    in   Philadelphia. 

THE  OPERA. — BELLOrCA. 

Sf-tt.  2t.— I  can  imagine  the  s^rdonc  smile  with  whieh 
Mr.  Max  Siraknsch  engnEPd  Mdlle.  Btdlocca  for  Ameri- 
ca. "Wp  complained  that  the  stars  he  had  hitherto  giv- 
en us  were  too  old,  that  their  voices  were  worn  out,  and 
tliat  they  had  lost  their  personal  attractions.  Xow, 
tl'ouijht  he,  I  will  K'^'P  them  a  singer  who  is  youns;, 
■who'ic  voice  is  not  yet  even  developed,  and  a  laily  whose 
heauty  will  nialie  them  forfjet  cveryttiinp^  else.  The  en- 
patjemcnt  ()f  Mdlle.  IJellocca  will  prove  one  ot  his  trreat- 
est  mistakes.  All  who  saw  her  in  her  hest  role,  Kosina 
in  the  ■' Barber  of  Seville,"  nui'^t  have  had  a  feeling  of 
disappointment,  an  antici|),atinn  unrcaliz.Cfl.  The  lady  is 
youni;  and  (piitc  handsome ;  she  has  a  t^raceful  fijjurc 
and  a  eharmino;  stajje  presence.  Her  voice  is  mez/.o  sr>- 
l)rann,  of  moflerate  swnctness.  thonjrh  several  notes  are 
unidcas-inlly  harsh.  Iler  school  and  method  are  jrood, 
hnt  i^he  has  been  unwisely  ])u>*hed  forw.'ird  to  the  front 
rank  wiihoiit  sunicicnt  preparation.  Her  renderinjr  of 
the  interpcdated  airs  in  the  music  lesson  (Gounod's 
"  Serenade,"  Wall  i.-c's  '■  flnmi  Xi;:ht  and  I'leasant 
Urcanis,"  :iiid  the  i;u'^si;in  "  Ni^-hlin^ale,";  cnuflrmed 
this  opinion ;  for  she  sauj;  them  all  wiili  fine  cfTect,  dis- 
playing a  finish,  enso  nnd  symjiatheric  jinwcr  of  exjires- 
sion,  whi  di  we  loolvcd  for  in  vain  dvirln;.:  the  rest  of  the 
eveninc::.  Her  rcmark.ihlc  accomi^lishments  as  a  lin- 
puisi  deserve  sjiecial  mention;  her  prouuneiation  of  the 
words  of  Wallace's  song  was  almost  devoid  of  any  for- 
eign accent.  She  ajipcared  in  I,n  Farorita  on  Friday 
evi'ning,  AVith  the  brdliaut  perforn^ances  of  Ijicca.  C'aiy. 
and  riulHpits  still  fresh  in  our  jnemory.  she  apjicarcil  at 
great  disadvantage.  On  Tues{l,iy  evening,  the  closing 
night,  s1m»  san-j:  in  Rossini's  Sfmirmnuh.,  over  which 
we  draw  the  mantle  of  Charity,— Mad.  ralrnicri  lian 
jileasant  stage  arldress,  a  heantifnl  sniirano  voice,  and 
excellent  method,  and  as  an  aetrcss  displ.iytid  gre.-it  lyr- 
ic power.  -Her  best  elTort  was  the  "  llorgia;"  she  was 
in  good  voice,  and  fmm  a  promising  beginning,  steadily 
gained  in  force  and  cfTect,  until  she  won  a  real  triiini])!! 
in  tlie  linalc  of  the  last  act.  Her  .singing  and  action 
throughout  were  strong  and  dignillccl,  ofieu  in  marked 
cniiir:ist  tn  ;\lr.  f'ordey  when  they  were  brought  togeiher 
in  the  scene:  "  Coin'e  Bello,"  which  w.is  rendered  ^\iIh 
delightful  smoothness;  and  "Amo  tua  Mailre"  won  a 
deserved  cn<:ore.  The  closing  air;  **  .M'odi,  ah  !  m'odi," 
was  sung  with  intense  feeling  and  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
ecution. Miss  llenne  is  not  equal  to  the  part  of  MalTco 
Orsiiu.  She  lias  a  sweel,  well  cuUivaled  voici)  and  a 
good  method,  but  lacks  in  strength  and  her  acting  U 
weak  •.\\\\  s])asmodic.^^^r.  Conley  was  at  great  disad- 
vantage in  being  brnuglit  into  such  close  contrast  with 
Palmieri  anci  Hriguoli.  With  a  voice  of  great  ]>ower 
and  fine  quality,  his  style  is  unomitli,  rrjugh  and  unlin- 
ished.— It  i--*  not  only  experience  that  Mr.  Conley  lacks, 
it  is  insirnction. 

Ilrignoli'.-*  voice  retains  much  of  its  old  time  sweet- 
ness. His  acting  was  unusually  spirited,  and  he  never 
apjieared  to  he  more  of  m  gentleman.  Ilis  forbearance 
in  the  drunken  scene  in  tlie  "  Barber  *'  and  his  unwont- 
ed graciouspess  were  causes  for  astonishment  to  old 
opera-goers.  Siguor  Oottschalk.  who  made  his  debut 
as  Figaro,  was  much  ton  heavy  nn;l  sttdid;  he  executes 
with  remarkable  facility,  however,  and  •'  largo  al  facto- 
tum." was  well  rendered  and  was  tumultuou.-Iy  encored. 
Of  the  rest  of  the  cast,  excepting  Miss  Cooney,  charity 
requires  silence;  and  yet  her  mantle  is  not  broad  enough 
to  cover  the  misdeeds  of  the  Chorus.  The  orchestra  was 
fair. 

THE     CENTEXXIATi     FE>iTIVAL. 

M'ednesday  evening,  Sei>t.  20,  we  had  the  first  of  the 
series  of  ten  concerts  by  Theodore  Thomas,  assisted  by 
the  Women's  Centennial  Clioru-;  of  five  hundred  voices; 
they  gave  the  "  Hallelujah  Chorus"  from  the  ^fesi^iah 
with  magnificent  effect.  Thom.as  gave  his  Centennial 
Inauguration  programme  entire.  Whitney  was  the  on- 
ly soloist;  in  the  grand  aria  from  the  Creation  :  "Ilolling 
in  Foaming  Billows  "  he  produced  a  profound  .sensation. 
:\rr.  Thomas's  inaugural  concert  has  proved  very  suc- 
cessful, but  little  thanks  are  clue  the  Philadelphians,  as 


Aria — "  Shall  I  in  Mamre's  feitile  ]dain 
Whitnev. 


his  audience  were  almost  entirely  .strangers,  Centennial 
sight  seers. 

Thursday  evening,  Sep.  21,  was  a  BrnrirovEN  Xigtit. 
The  third  of  the  Leonore  overtures,  to  Beethoven's  only 
opera,  i.s  considered  by  the  majority  of  critics  ay  the 
grandest  of  the  immortal  four.  How  the  noble  orches- 
tra interprets  it,  is  an  oft-told  tale.  Mr.  Whitney's 
masterly  rendering  of  the  sublime  aria:  "In  questa 
Tomba  "  was  above  praise;  genuine  bursts  of  a]>- 
plause  recalled  him  three  times  to  the  stage  and  he  was 
linally  compelled  to  repeat  it— wdiicli  was  the  only  encore 
o(  the  evening.  After  that  came  the  great  E-tlat  Con- 
certo, the  CA'ra/ r/e  &a(«i7/^  <tf  jdanist-:.  Mad.  Schiller 
was  not  well  advised  when  she  chose  so  great  a  work. 
Slic  showed  in  it  a  well  rounded  touch,  good  technique 
and  extreme  delicacy,  hut  there  was  no  internal  illumi- 
nation, and  no  power.[?!]  Her  la^k  of  strength  was  espec- 
ially noticeable  in  the  Allegro;  the  lovely  Adagio  was 
given  with  exciui-vite  graceand  tenderness,  but  the  Ron- 
do, like  the  .\Ilegro.  [iroved  too  much  for  her.  The  im- 
mortal C-minor  Symphony  closed  the  concert. 

The  piogrammc  of  the  third  concert  was  as  follows: 

rrclude, ) 

Ch.iral.    [  Adapted  for  Or<diestra  by  J.  J.  Abcrt, 

Fugue,     ) 

Bacli 

Io«hu;i.i 

H.indel 

Mr.  Myron  W. 

Scenes  from  "Orpheus  " (J  hick 

.Miss  Antoma  JInnne   Centennial  Chorus,  and 
Orchestra. 

Vorsjiiel— '•  Loreley  " Max  Brucli 

Kralcoviak— Cran(i  Hondo  de  Concert  for  I'lano  and 

Orchcstr;i Ciiopin 

Mailame  Madeline  Scdiiller. 
Aria-"  I'm  a  roamer"  (Siui  and  Sir:inger'i, 

Mendelssolm 
Mr,  Myron  W.  Whitney. 
Overture— Tan  nhacuser '. AVagner 

Therew:isa  slim  audience  alihough  the  jirogramme 
was  one  of  the  best  of  the  scries.  The  principal  fr>atnic 
was  "  Scetu^s  from  C luck's  Orpheus,"  an  opera  which 
has  never  been  given  luue  in  its  entirety,  and  I  hi'  lovidy 
nmsic  of  w  hich  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  ought  to  he. 
The  music  is  es-icntially  dramatic  and  tlcpcnJs  very 
much  for  its  clTecL  upon  dr:unatic  surroundings,  for 
Ghick  never  intemled  that  his  ojiera  should  lie  divor<cd 
from  its  approjiriate  dr;imatio  ;ind  scenic  accomp;ini- 
ments.  Miss  Henne  has  .t  sweet  contralto  voice  of  uie- 
tlinm  strcngih,  which  showed  to  niu<-h  better  advantage 
than  it  did  in  opera  last  week"  '  .he  is  altogether 
\\iihout  dramatic  fire,  and  though  she  sang  very  finely 
anri  correctly  (her  correct  iuloiiation  is  to  be  especially 
commcudctl)  and  with  i>r:iiscworthy  distinctness,  it  wa.s 
in  the  manner  of  oratorio  and  not  of  opcr:i.  'I'hc  chorus 
was  faiiiy  cfTectivc  and  showed  good  training,  thoni,'h 
its  singing  >vus  marred  by  a  slovenly  pronunciali<m.  the 
ladies  preferring  "  Ccrcbus  "  to  'Cerherurt''  .aiul  being 
quite  uncertain  how  to  pronounce  '*  ICurydicc ; ''  hut  the 
singing  nevertheless  was  jiraise-worthy.  .Mr.  Whitney 
gave  a  noble  renderintj  of  the  airs  from  J»>Kl,u<iy'.iiui 
Mendelssohn's  *  Son  and  Stranger." 

Saturday  evening  was  the  Scandinavian  Night.  The 
programme  cousivted  of  Cade's  Syuqihony  No.  .'3:  Fairy 
overture:  *■  Aladdin."  by  Hancmann;  Fantasia:  "  Vis- 
hins  in  a  Dream,"  and  "  Coronation  March  "  by  Svend- 
seti.  The  piano  concerto  in  \  minor,  opus  H>,  of  I'Mwaril 
Grieg,  was  playcil  by  Mr.  F.  Boscovitz ;  and  solos  were 
sung  by  r\Iess:s  Wlutncy  and  Kaufman  The  <ommence- 
ment  of  C.a  le's  Symphony  is  decidedly  Mendclssohnian, 
and  is  .-idmirably  scorcil.  It  w;is  given  by  the  orchestra 
with  fire  ;ind  spirit ;  but  the  themes  are  dry  and  unin- 
teresting; the  scherzo  of  the  second  movemen  was  de- 
cidedly the  gem  of  the  coiHpositum.  The  wonderful 
sprightliness  of  the  strings,  tin;  fine  intonation  of  the 
reeds,  and  the  graduated  power  of  the  brass  instru- 
ments, g;Lve  to  the  movcunent  a  dash  .and  fire  that  re- 
lieved much  of  its  inherent  weakness.  In  the  third 
movement,  Amldntino  grazio^o,  the  strings  hecamiMiuite 
poetical  and  f.iirly  idyllized  the  beautiful  phrases  allot- 
ted to  them.  The  finale  is  stormy  and  ineffective.  It  is 
veiy  pretentious  in  style,  hut  it  fails  in  its  salient  points 
of  attack.  The  Concerto  of  Kdward  Grieg  is  .a  very  dis- 
jointed, spasmodic  couqiosiiion.  Tlie  composer  evident- 
ly phiced  more  reliance  on  the  orchestra  than  he  did  on 
the  pianist,  as  far  as  the  artistic  results  of  the  jierform- 
ance  of  the  work  are  concerned;  yet  h-i  has  imposed  all 
the  greater  l>urden  on  the  i>ianist,  to  assert  individuali- 
ty and  i)redominance,  qualities  dear  to  every  artist.  Mr. 
Boscovit?,  doc?  not  possess  much  power  or  delicacy;  his 
touch,  style  and  technique  are  not  those  ot  a  virtuoso, 
and  as  a  pianist  he  is  much  beneath  Mad.  Schiller.  The 
fair>-  overture  of  "  Aladdin  "  is  eccentric  but  no  artis- 
tic ;  it  is  extremely  difTicult  to  discover  the  relation  be- 
tween certain  movements.    The  Orchestra  did  nobly. 

OCT.4.— The  Centennial  Musical  Festival  closed  hist 
Saturday  evening,  Mr.  Thomas  having  given  six   con- 
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corts.  Many  of  thf  piocr-a  piTfonnnd  Last  wonlc  wore 
ropeated.  Mad.  HrliiUrr  pl:iyr<l  tlic  "  Fniitasin  on  fliin- 
pnrinn  airs  "  nrrantrod  fur  Tiann  and  orrliOHtra  l>y  TJ«zt ; 
also  llin  I'olonaisp  in  E,  by  tho  wanie  anthor,  and  a  liarh 
Conccrtn,  for  tliroe  ])ianos,  witli  Miss  IVfarion  Iliown  and 
S.  TV  Mills.  She  larks  tlip  stronpth  and  firo  nfoossary 
to  intni;prot  Liszt,  and  cannot  lio  ranked  with  citlior 
Krfths,  M(dili<^,  or  Mis;s  Uivi^.  (?]  Miss  Brown  played  Non- 
tnrnp  in  Ti  tnajor,  Waltz  in  E  minor  fPoatliunums)  by 
Cliopin,  and  Trnpromptii  in  A  i)-\t,  by  Silmbert.  ITf^r 
efforts  were  pxtr<'in('ly  aniatonr-isli  and  inorfr-ctivn ;  it 
was  a  matter  of  astonislimnnt  to  many,  that  Mr  Thomas 
shonld  p!aro  so  weak  a  soloist  on  bis  proijrnmiiie.  On 
Thnrsdny  evoninp;  Mr.  R.  li.  Mills  played  the  G-minor 
Conrerto  of  Mendelssohn,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  his  success  was  eom])lcto;  frrcat  jiower,  superb 
tcclini(pie,  and  tine  touch,  arc  qualities,  ns  shown  by  him 
in  the  performance  of  this  Concerto,  that  cannot  be 
praised  too  highly ;  liis  interpretation  was  a  little  cold, 
hut  in  nil  other  respects  maRtcrly.  The  qnartt-t  from 
**  RiK'^letto  "  snn}i;  on  the  last  eveniup:  by  Miss  Honne, 
Miss  Drasdil,  Mr.  BischofE  and  Mr.  Rcnimertz,  wag  sim- 
ply distiracofal.  Tlie  orchestra  was  fully  up  to  its  usual 
hijrh  standard. 

Strakosch  c:ave  two  concerts  at  TTortionltnral  TTnll  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  evenintr  of  last  week  to  very  poor 
patronap:e.  To  see  Maurice  Strakosch  at  the  piano 
brings  back  the  days  of  Adclina  Patti*s  youth  ;  but  there 
were  few  who  wonbl  have  recognized,  without  the  aid  of 
the  procrranime,  the  staid-bx^kinp;  gentleman,  with  jet 
blnck  hair  f  rinixinj;  the  bald  spot  on  the  top  of  his  head. 
But  there  was  Briprnnli  as  a  connectinp:  link  with  nnte- 
beUiim  days,  and  there  was  Bellocca.  whom  Ptrakoscli  s 
try i up;  to  mnkens  listen  to  in  place  of  the  Diva,  to  whom 
Russian  diamonds  have  thus  far  proved  far  more  accepts 
able  than  American  "  rnp:  money."  And  wdien  we  see 
her  bri;:!:ht  eyes  and  pretty  face  and  her  winninp;  ways, 
vre  ahno-'^t  think  he  has  sncceerled.  Shesiui^s  and  then 
we  wish  that  Mauiice  had  not  been  so  hasty.  Why 
could  he  not  have  waited?  Why  not  have  taujiht  her  to 
at  least  take  breath  properly?  Her  respiration  is  faulty 
to  the  last  degree.  Why  not  strive  to  soften  the  har.sh 
tones  in  her  voice  and  tell  her  that  it  will  not  stand 
reckless  forcinp;?  And  if  he  n>7tt(  and  tcill  push  her  for- 
ward now,  why  not  take  "Home  sweet  Home"  and 
"  Kathleen  Mavonrnecn  ''  frotn  her  repcrtoirp,  that  every 
one  m  ly  not  notice  these  faults?  MflUe.  Bellocca  has 
some  lovely  tones  in  her  voice  and  these  flaws  are  not 
irremediable.  Brien-li  ncain  gave  ws  his  everlasting 
and  eternal  "  Good  bye.  Sweet  Heart  "  and  "  Come  into 
the  Garden,  Maud."  ■Mr.  Conly  has  an  excellent  voi'S 
and  sings  carefidly.  though  occasionally  he  is  very  false 
in  intonation,  and  far  from  perfect  in  execution. 

C.  H. 

Nf.w  Youk.  ^kct.  25.— The  Philharmonic  Society  will 
give  six  concerts  nnd  eighteen  rehearsals  durintr  the  en- 
suing season,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Leopold  Dim- 
rosch,  ^^'ho  has  accepted  the  position  of  conductor  of  th*i. 
orchestra.  The  directors  of  thp  sociery  nnnonnce  that, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Xew  York  Oratorio  Society, 
they  will  be  enabled  to  produce  ini-eresting  work  for 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  ;  particular  reference  being  made 
to  works  hitherto  iniknown  to  American  audiences.  In 
this  connection  are  named  selections  from  AVngner's 
"Ring  des  Nibelungen."  This  is  interesting  news  to 
persons  who  are  aware  of  the  remarkable  manner  in 
wdiieh  Waencr's  music  is  usually  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  orchestra.  The  plan,  adopted  last  season, 
of  giving  amatince  prior  to  each  concert  is  disoardetl; 
and  the  old  plan  of  public  lehearsals  is  resumed.  Three 
of  these  rehearsals  will  jirecede  each  concert.  A  new 
feature  in  the  subscription  list  will  lie  the  issuing  of  sea- 
son tickets  for  the  rehearsals  only,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  unable  to  attend  the  evening  concerts. 
The  concerts  will  take  place  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
on  the  following  dates;— Xov.  4,  Dec.  9,  Jan.  13,  Feb.  17, 
l^Larch  24,  and  April  28. 

At  Steinway's,  Theo.  Thomas  will  give  six  Symphony 
Concerts,  which  will  take  place  as  follows:  Oct.  28,  Dec. 
2,  Jan.  6,  Feb.  3,  March  10.  April.  7.  Public  rehearsals 
will  be  given  in  the  afternoon  two  days  before  each  con- 
cert. ]\Ir.  Thomas  will  combine  with  his  orchestra  this 
winter  a  chorus  of  picked  voices,  which  he  intends  raak- 
ingpermanent.  This  is  an  announcement  of  some  sig- 
nificance, showing  that  a  long  step  is  to  be  taken 
towards  that  to  which  we  have  always  looked  forward 
as  the  culminati'm  of  Mr.  Thomas's  musical  labors, 
namely,  the  performanceof  Opera,  or  "Musical  Drama," 
in  the  best  possible  manner. 

The  New  York  Oratorio  Society  wilt  give  four  con- 
certs, beginning  with  the  Eli)  i?i  on  Xov.  8.  The  second 
performance  will  be  on  Christmas  night,  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  custom,  The  Jfessiah  will  be  given.  At 
the  third  concert,  Feb.  28,  there  will  be  a  Cantata  bv 


Bach,  and  thn  Dnitm-hr  /irqn/'an  of  Brahms;  also  the 
Hccoutl  act  of  Obu'k's  Or/i/mn.  Mi^s  .Anna  Drasdil  will 
sing  the  solos.  Tlie  last  .concert;  will  be  on  Aprd  10- 
Tlic  society  wdl  have  the  assistance  of  ihc  Philharmonic 
orchestra. 

Max  Strrd<osch  will  begin  a  short  season  f)f  Italian  op- 
era at  the  Academy  of  Music,  on  Oct.  2.  Ainong  the 
singers  he  has  engaged  arc:  Millies.  Bellocca,  Palmieri 
and  Persiani ;  and  Messrs.  BrigUfdi,  Tom  Karl,  Palmieri, 
Taglia])ietra,  Carleton,  Conly  and  Gottschalk.  The  rep- 
ertoire comprises  If.  Trovntorr,  Korma,  Tiarher  of  Si'vUle^ 
FnvnriUi,  Lurrezia  Borgia.  Mignnn,  Semirnmifle.  It  is  al- 
so hinted  that  Aidn  will  be  given  if  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations can  be  made  in  time. 

A.  A  C. 
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Importance  of  a  Local  Orchestra. 

Do  tlie  friends  of  music  lipre  in  Biston,  |iroii  1  of 
its  musical  good  name,  and  eajor  af.  all  tiinfs  ti) 
hear  the  best,  ever  stop  to  think  what  is  the  most 
important  mnsieal  problem  for  ns?  Do  they  be<;in 
to  realize  how  all  essential  to  the  real  mnsieal  ehar- 
acter  and  progress  of  a  citv  is  a  well-eqnipped  and 
permanent  Orchestra,  on  which  it  can  rely  for  all  the 
hiijher  artistic  tasks,  whether  of  Symphony,  or 
Oratorio  accompaniment,  or  wliat  not.  independent- 
ly of  Ihe  chance  visits  of  any  travelling;  cmipanies. 
however  excellent  anri  welcome  alwavs  wlien  they 
come?  AVe  fear  that  ordy  a  few.  of  tlie  more 
thonshtfnl  ones,  ever  stop  to  loolt  at  it  in  this  liL^ht. 
The  ffreat  majority,  the  ]inblic.  go  for  the  present 
excitement  and  amnsement  only ;  they  rnn  after 
the  "last  best"  accordino;  to  the  quotations  of  the 
fashionable  price  current ;  '■  We  gfo  for  the  best" 
they  say,  "  and  show  onr  taste  ;  Boston  will  toler- 
ate nothina;  tliat  is  second-rate,  nothinff  that  is  only 
strnefslin'.;  to  become  be'ter,  nothing  that  has  not 
reached  if-s  own  ideal  ;  we  i;-o  for  vict<try  won  , 
nothinfij  succeeds,  and  nothiiif;  ouLjIit  to  succeed, 
like  5*/r('(',s.'; .' '■ — This,  if  not  common  talk,  is  very 
common  feelintj,  or  perhaps  more  truly  want  of  feel- 
iuL',  as  it  is  s\irely  want  of  thoni;ht. 

Now  here  is  the  state  of  tlun^■s  in  this  so-called 
musical  city,  or  centre  of  a  musical  community,  to- 
day. With  all  our  proud  traditions,  our  rich  mem- 
ories of  Symphony  and  Oratorio  for  the  ])ast  thirty, 
forty  years,  there  still  is  not  snflicient  patronajje  f<n' 
concei-ts  of  tlie  liishest  kind  of  instrument.al  music 
to  enable  an  Orchestra  lo  jday  too;ether  often  enou^Ii 
or  keep  to2;ether  lon^j  enoug-h  to  become  quite  wor- 
thy of  the  musical  reputation  of  our  "  Atliens." 
For  this  consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished 
for,  there  must  be  support,  encourafjement,  not  for 
ten  concerts  in  a  year,  but  any  number  up  to  ten 
times  ten  ;  not  for  one  short  season,  but  for  the 
whole  year  ri'und,  witli  some  vacatiim,  or  sulistitu- 
ticm  of  poimlar  lii;lit  prograuinies  in  the  hot 
months. 

Worse  yet:  so  larL'ely  has  the  patronaije  fallen 
oflf  fiom  what  it  useil  to  be  si.x  or  eisiht  years  ai;o, 
when  there  was  no  frequent  competition  from  with- 
out, that  it  h.as  very  perceptibly  weakened  the  in- 
ducements for  the  best  musicians  to  remain  in  Bos- 
ton. They  either  move  aw.ay  to  other  cities  ;  or 
they  form  themselves  into  little  Qnintet  parties. 
Pliilharmomic  Clubs,  etc.,  and  go  "  starring;  it  "  all 
winter  through  the  West,  so  that,  though  thcj-  are 
of  us,  they  are  not  with  us  ;  or  they  relapse  from 
the  true  pitch  of  higher  tasks  and  the  artistic  habit, 
temper  and  high-motived  pr.actice,  into  mere  rou- 
tine "  bread  "  tasks,  working  in  street-bands,  ball 
rooms,  theatres,  indifferent  as  to  what  sort  of  music 
may  be  set  before  them.  It  is  only  the  habit  of 
pl.aying  good  music  in  a  good  orchestra,  (svilb  such 
Chamber  concerts  as  naturally  grow  out  of  and  ally 


themselves  wilh  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence),  that 
can  keep  n|)  the  true  artistic  tone  of  a  musician  ;  the 
other  occupation  is  demoralizing  to  him  as  an  art- 
ist, however  honorable  it  mty  be  (o  him  as  a  man. 
Now  this  is  the  prolilem  once  more  ottered  to  the 
tn;c  friends  of  the  cause  of  Musical  Art  here  for  the 
coming  season  :  Shall  Boston  be  allowed  to  sink  to 
a  mere  provincial  character  in  so  vital  a  matter  as 
the  possession  of  a  decent  orche-tra  V  But  the  pos- 
session implies  the  support.  We  cannot  have  the 
orchestra  we  wish  for,  unless  its  concerts  shall  be 
generously  supported.  In  the  number  and  the 
qu.'ility  of  instruments,  in  fine  accessories  in  the 
shape  of  instrumental  and  vocal  soloists,  and  cho- 
ru.3es,  even  in  tlie  freshness  and  varit^ty  of  pro- 
grammes, the  providers,  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  must  find  themselves  limited  and  cramped, 
and  the  fair  [iroportious  of  their  jilan  curtailed  and 
drawn  askew,  so  long  as  a  scant  eidiscription  gives 
economy  a  veto  upon  ^\^'Yy  programme. — unwel- 
come guest  at  the  artistic  feast,  like  the  physician 
at  Sanclio  Panza's  table  when  he  was  governor  of 
an  island. 

G-ranting  that  we  have  not  the  materials  or  the 
means  for  what  can  be  done  in  so  vast  a  citv  as 
New  York,  so  full  of  good  musicians;  granting 
that  no  Boston  orchestra,  for  several  years  to  come, 
]iei'iia]is,  can  compete  to  advantage  with  the  techni- 
cal perfection,  tile  sonority  and  brilliancy,  to  say 
nothing  of  tlie  copious  repertoire  nf  the  Thomas 
(Orchestra;  granting  tliat  the  shortcomings  liave 
lieen  many  and  discouraging,  and  that  the  prospect 
r)f  au\tliing  very  brilliant  for  the  imme<liate  future 
is  but  vague  and  uncertain,  yet  is  it  not  best  to  con- 
centrate all  the  sup[iort  we  can  upon  fostering  an 
effort  which,  if  persevered  in,  may  yet  work  out 
good  results  ?  Even  to  preserve  a  nucleus  of  the 
riirht  activity  is  better  than  to  let  all  slide. 

This  is  the  jHilicy  and  motive  of  our  Symphony 
Concerts.  Thej-  have  struggled  for  eleven  years, 
not  without  improvement  and  good  fruits.  The 
twelfth  season  is  about  beginning.  The  managers 
make  no  large  iiromises.  They  <)tferonly  what  they 
know  to  be  intrinsically  f^ond  and  in  the  r'tciht  direc- 
tion. They  lia\'e  labored  to  secure  the  esxnttiah  of 
good  orchestral  concerts, — the  means  of  presenting 
the  best  Symphonies,  Overtures,  etc.,  in  the  best 
practicable  manner  under  the  circumstances.  All 
else,  as  solos,  choruses,  etc.,  is  le't  to  depend  entire- 
ly on  tlie  measure  of  support  given  bj*  the  public. 


Concerts. 

Mr.  Wsi.  H.  SriBRWooD. — The  "Five  Hundred 
and  Fourth  Recital '  of  the  N.  E.  Conservatory,  last 
Satnrdaj'  noon,  in  Wesleyan  Hall,  was  rendered  in- 
teresting by  the  performance  of  this  accomplished 
young  pianist,  who  had  been  heard  here  two  or 
three  times  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer, 
on  his  return  after  several  years  of  study  in  Ger- 
many. The  hall  was  croivded,  and  the  programme 
for  the  most  part  fresh  as  well  as  choice.  We  give 
it  as  printed  ;  it  will  be  understood  that  all  the  pi- 
ano-playing was  by  Mr.  Sherwood. 

Sonata  in  P-mnjor.    Op.  10.    Xo.  3 Beethoven. 

Presto.— L'lrsio  e  mesro. — Menuetto. — Konrlo. 

Song.    "  Mother,  oil,  smg  me  to  rest," Franz. 

iVIiss  Julie  W.  Tliornton. 
1  EfU'les  in  r-niinor.    Op.  10      Xn   12.  ( 

''•  I  Etudes  in  F-sharp  minor.    Op.  10     No.  5.  t 

Cliopln. 

b.  Komanza  in  F-sliarp  major.    Op.  28.    No  2, 

Seliumann. 

c.  Etuile.    Allegro  feroce.    Op.  105.    No  2. 

Moscbeles. 
(New  in  Boston.) 
Son;;:.    "Embarrassment'' Abt. 

a.  "  Norwegian  bridal  party  passing  by."    Op.  19. 

No.  2 " Grieg. 

(First  time  in  Boston.) 

b.  Mazourka  in  C  minor.    Op.  6 Slierwood. 

(First  time  in  Boston.    In  press  with  G.  I>. 
Russell  &  Co  ) 

c.  Octave  Study.    2nd  Finok.    No.  7 KuUak. 

(Second  tiuie  in  Boston.) 

The  Beethoven  Sonata — one  of  the  strongest, 
richest  in  ideas,  and  most  impressive  of  the  earlier 
ones — was  rendered  with  great  certainty  and  clear- 
ness of  conception  and  of  execution.  Mr.  Sher- 
wood's technical  mastery  seemed  complete ;  just 
and  expressive  phrasing,  light  and  shade,  fire  and 
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T'art-Sonb  Ci.imu.     The   Apollo,   Mr.    B    .1,  Lin..;- 

(■(.niluct.nr.  li'iiVL-  tlii'  lir~t  |iii'.ili(;  i-chiMi-sul  t,o  its  as- 

srii'intc  iiirnil.fTslast  Tiir-rlny  evcniir:  at  llMi-ticult- 

i,i  tliM  i-Nr,-(.,lia-Iy  LCrand    /".r^v/o  (i,i  I)  minor)   W.T.-      iiral  ITall. Tli,.  P.oyl<t.in  Cliili  l.--an   n-lipir^als 


foi-i-c  anil  ili'licacv,  wpro  |ir.'-u'nt,  wliiTc  rripiii-iMl 
wliili'  the  v<Tvi'  ami  hrilliim'\'  of  liis  iilaviriLj  wi'n 
romarkalili*.     The  solemn   an<l   impassionerl   (.■hoi-(l> 


so  firmly,  eveiilv  hroiiLjIit  oat  tliaf  one  felt  every 
tone  com]iosii,;;  them,  SI)  that  the  li^'ht,  nn-iwerinn" 
meloilic  fra;^meiits  were  all  the  more  finely  eon 
trosteil  anil  |ialhetic.  If  fliere  was  anything;  to 
qnesfion,  it  was  oeeasionally  too  free  indulifenee  in 
an  overpowering  fortissimo.  That  was  a  grand  sort 
of  mn-ie  to  hear  for  the  first  time  after  a  long  sum- 
mer's fa-ting  ' 

The  ('-minor  p'tnile  hv  l''ho|iin  is  a  fierv.  passion- 
ate .Vllegro,  the  teehniral  point  of  s///,/v  lyoi'.'  in  a 
rapiil  restless  tignre  for  the  left  hami  eonslantly 
tra\'i'r>irig  thi'  seale  in  arpeggio,  like  an  angry  sea 
aoeompan\  ing  the  strong  elionls  of  the  passionate 
comjil.iint  .'ihove.  The  ri-nilering  was  aileipi.ite  anil 
cliaraeteri-tie.  The  seeonil  l->nile  ^vas  pnt  ilow  n 
wronglv  in  the  hill  ;  it  is  in  d-jl  it  nm/nr  ,■ — a  lail 
liant  flight  of  triplets,  fall  of  joy  .ami  graee  ,anil 
fil)arkle  :  anil  it  w.as  ehaianingly  pla\  eil.  The  love 
ly  little  Romanza  by  Sehniruinn, — a  sweet  .ami  (en 
der  Inllahy,  or  at  least  Norhtriii', — was  in  eomj)lete 
pletc  contrast  to  the  stomiv  am!  \'erv  dilfieult,  hra- 
vnra  stndv  of  Moseheles,  to  wliieh  tie-  eveentant 
\vasfnll\-  erpi.-il.  The  "Norwegian  hriilal  pal'ty  ' 
began  mii\el\-  ami  jirettily  enongh  ;  a  fre-li  an'l 
simple  meloil\- ;  wliieh  lost  its  eharm .  howe '.er.  i  n 
the  "  miililli-  passage,"  when  it  came  to  he  worh'ial 
np  aail  tortured  into  that  wiltnl  .ind  nneonth  elabo- 
ralion  whiidl  seems  to  be  so  eh.i  aeteristie  of  tli- 
yonng  composers  of  the  Xorlli.  Then  '.ve  eonhl  im 
agine  th.it  the  light-hi-arled  and  nedo.rnais  party 
was  attaeke.l  ami  stoned,  li ';.■  onr  toreli-light  pro- 
cessions by  till?  rough  and  nneontaiaihle  yonng  pa- 
tidot.s.  Bat  the  theme  was  welcome  w  In-ii  it  came 
back  agi'in  in  its  simplieitv.  -Mr.  Sherwood's 
Mazonrka  was  pleasing,  if  not  strikinglv  original  ; 
and  (he  Octave  Stmlv  of  ICnllak  (one  of  his  prinei-' 
]ial  teachers}  shiwel  him  ag.iia  toaih'autage  in  the 
brilliant,  bold  bravura  style. 

Miss  TiroKXToN.  a  pupil  of  (he  Conservatorv,  has 
ft  sweet  and  sympa(helie  \oiee, — a  lillle  treainloiis. 
]ieldiaps  from  fear — and  sang  her-  .songs  in  .-i  pnrc. 
unaffected  and  expressive  manner. 


la-t  wri-k.  It  -till  has  ihe  benrll'  of  Mr  Ceorge  L. 
Dsgooil  for  condm-ior.  and  Mr.  Ceorge  \V.  Snmner 
takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Petersib-a  as  pianoforte  ac- 
coin])aniit  and  soloist.  We  hear  that  the  choir  has 
been  nineh  enlarged  and  improved,  especially  in  its 
irc;h  tenors.  The  Clnb  pro|)oses  to  give  five  con- 
ceits tills  season,  tie-  lir-t  about  (he   middle  of  Xo- 

vember,  and  the  reper(oiri-  h  is  1 n  eniiehrd    with 

several  new-  and  iafere-tiag  w-oi-ks. 


Ma,  Ei-fiEN-E  Til AVCR.  assisted  by  Miss  I'ei-ile  Gard- 
ner, gave  his  ninety  fifth  free  oi-gan  r-eital  in  (he 
Old  South  church  on  P.oylston  strci-t  on  Wednes- 
dav  afternoon.      Programme: 

Fifth  orran  cnncenn H.imicl. 

Vorspid:  -\n  \Vasse  tlii-sen  nal.vlon liach. 

For  two  ininnats  ami  ilonlile  petals. 

Sonata  in  (■  minor,  op  •.>7     Klieintierger. 

Variations  on  a  (heme  of  neellioveii.  (l|i,  i:<, 

^fel■kel. 

Tilvlle  nf  tlic  Rose En-j-cne  Thayer. 

Variations  on  (lie  Russian  llvinil,  for  two  per- 

foniKTB Kiigcne  Tlia.ver. 


Till:  WoucKSTKR  FrsTn'M,  a]»pe.-irs  to  have  h -en 
in  every  way  successful;  p:ii-(iciil  i!-I\*  the  Oiato-io 
of  ./cv/i/M  (Ilandcl.)  Look  for  a  full  report  in  our 
next  nunihcr. 


Mr,  Pkr  Mio's  three  Matim'-cs  begin  mi  I'rida\-, 
271I1  insi,,  at  :-;*  P.M.  Tin-  liist  progi-:iinme  in- 
cluilcs:  a  Toccata  by  Bach,  followed  hy  ,-i  l-'ugm-  of 
llanilel  ;  .1.  K.  I'aine's  Siai:it;i  in  U  minor,  for  piano 
and  violin  iMr.  Mri.l.M.v),  op.  '.^  1  ;  ( ransi-ripl  ions, 
liy  Reineeke  and  bv  Pcraho  (S..-luihei-t's  --  ller 
Neiigiei-iLO' "  and  a  Bn-nusrhy  Ruliinsti-in  ) .  Sou.i- 
ta  in  A-minor,  piano  and  \iolin,  op.  -Ji-,.  liy  ]•;.  |' 
Richter  (tirst  time  in  liosion):  hx  Sliidies  hy 
Gniiid,  Seeling  and  Ksehm.-inn  ;  and  three  Morcc.-inx 
\>y  Rubinstein,  for  pi:ino  ami  \iolin.  op.  11.  The 
second  and  third  matinees  will  oeeni->'uV.  3aral  lo. 


TiiK  ("'ainbridge  Con  certs,  in  ( he  .S.iadi  rs  'i'hcafre 
(Memorial  llall)  start  with  a  veiy  |u-omi-i'ig  suii 
scri[ition,  and  ofl'er  six  choice  rea--ts.  three  of  on-in-s- 
tral,  tht-ee  of  chamber  music.  The  tir-t  will  lie 
gi\en  bv  the  Thomas  ( tri-hcsl  r.i.  on  Tuesdav  e\  en- 
ing,  Xov.  14,  at  8  o'clock.  Tin-  progr.imme  will  in- 
clude, anioii^  other  things,  In-(-lho\  en's  Se\entli 
Symphony  and  Xeoaoni  (Ivcrtni-e,  Xo.  o,  and  I'or  a 
novelty  a  MS.  Overture  by  Prof.  I'aiiie.  suggested 
by  Shakes|ieare's  "  .\s  you  Like  it." — The  second 
concert  w-ill  be  given  by  Mine.  Madeline  Schiller, 
pianist,  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Osgood,  tenor,  and  the  Boston 
Philhaimonic  Club,  Bernard  Lisleniann  leader. 


A  Ben-FFIT  foM-FRT.  f-M-tlie  suft'erers  fro'ii  yellow 
fever  at  Sav:ianah  an  1  other  Southern  cities,  will 
be  given  bv  Mr.  Williiin  0:ii-rctt.  at  the  Boston 
Mii-ie  Hall,  on  Monday  evening.  Oi-t.  lo.  under  the 
patronagi^  of  His  l-',\cellency  tin-  llovi-rnor  and  Ills 
Honor  the  Maym-.  Among  the  aitisis  who  geaer- 
on-ly  give  their  services  are:  The  B.iv  State  Opera 
("onipanv  (composed  of  Mrs.  .\nna  f^rangcr  Dow. 
Soprano.  Mrs.  .b-nnv  Twicln-ll  Kompton.  Cont  r;ilto, 
Mr.  ('.  i;.  Ilayden.  Tiiior.  Mr.  Stanley  Fcleli,  Inisso, 
and  Mr.  Win.  K.  T.ivlor.  acc-nmiiaiiist ) ;  the  Men- 
delssolin  Q'liiKcttc  Cln!) ;  Mine.  M.idclinc  Schiller, 
pianist  ;  Mme.  \Vm,  Oarn-tt.  aad  sever.d  of  her  vo- 
cal icajdls;  Mr.  II.  r..  Tucker,  pi.inist,  Mr.  S.  B. 
Whitiiev.  organist,  and  Mr.  Wnl.  (;:irrett,  basso; 
besides  the  full  choir  of  the  Clinn-h  of  (he  .\dvent 
(SO  vo'ces-i.  Tii-kets  to  all  parts  ol  ih,-  hmise.  with 
reserved  seats.  /;';'^/  rni's.  Such  a  (-.inse  appe.-ils  to 
the  best  sym]iathies  of  all.  and  we  should  think  it 
would  need  hut  a  hint  to  ensure  a  crow-ded  house. 


SioNiuiA  Lo!is\  K  \i-i'^Voi,-Nr.  C^Arri.vNi.  a  prima 
donna  wiio  has  had  a  distinguished  career  in  lie.- 
da\-.  both  in  till-  Italian  0|ia-a  in  Parma.  Xice,  Bar. 
ci'lomi.  Oenoa  an  1  Milan.  ;ipd  in  tie-  ei!ies  of  South 
(ternuinv  (esj,,Tl;d!\-  Vii-nn;l  aad  Munich),  where 
her  assnmiiti on  of  sadj  poles  as  Iloiina  .\nna.  and 
the  like,  have  led  to  comp:irisons  with  'iri-i,  an- 
nounces thai  she  h.is  arrived  in  Bosdin.  with  (lie 
intention  of  "  d-aching  pupils  in  draw-ing-rooni  sing- 
ing and  tini-hing  singers  for  the  Opei-a."  She  was 
a  s|,,,it  time  in  (his  (-onntry  with  the  Maretzek- 
Oriivcr  troupe  in  l.Si'»S.  and  made  her  debut  at  the 
Xew  Vork  .\eademy  of  Music  as  Selitha  in  Meyer- 
bi'er's  *■  L'.Vfricaine,"  im-eting  with  great  sm-.-e-s. 
The  N.-e'.s-ae'j/,  of  I'dinburg,  which  (-l.iinis  her  as  a 
count  ryuoncin,  says  of  her  (Feb.  ls7-2): 

Madame  Kapp,  thoipgh  a  South  (Jci-man  bv  birth 
and  ednc.ilioa,  is  a  Scotch  woaian  hy  extraction. 
ib-r  m.ii'leii  name  '.vas  A'oun-g.  and  \\^-\'  forefathers, 
we  believe,  were  Jtolitieal  exiles  of  17-l.">.  She  has 
s-iidied  ller  art  undei- (he  iirst  masters  in  Italy  as 
well  as  Oermaii\-,  and  while  she  has  been  held  in 
the  highest  es'eem  in  \'i<-iin;i  and  Muniidi,  she  w-is 
a  star  of  the  tirst  npignitnde  in  the  Seala  at  .Milan. 
.She  visited  .Xmerica  a  few-  \-ears  ago.  but  w.is  then 
in  England  onlv  fa*  a  jiassing  visit  on  her  w-ay  to 
tin  Xew  V\'orld,  and  she  had  at  that  time  the  honor 
of  singing  with  gi-i*;it  .-tcceittatu-e  at  l^nekin-ghaai 
Palace.  On  her  return  Irom  (Jei-inany  to  -•Vnieiica, 
two  or  three  \e;irs  ago,  she  iicide  up  her  mind  to 
retire  into  private  life,  and  till  now  she  lias  adhered 
to  this  resolve:  but  on  (his  her  tirst  visit  to  the 
country  which  she  is  pnnid  to  regard  as  her  "Vater- 
l.ind,"  she  has.  for(nn:itely  for  ns,  been  persuaded  to 
abandon  it,  and  appear  once  more    belore    a  pablio 


audience.  We  have  hardly  ever  heard  a  finer  ren- 
dering of  the  grand  though  hiniiliar  song,  "Robert, 
toi  ehe  i'aime,"  otherwise  "  Roberto  fu  ehe  adoro," 
which  Madame  Kaii|i  chose  for  her  diln'tl.  Her 
\-oicc  is  a  soiirano  of  cxcejitional  pow-er  and  coni- 
p;iss,  in  rpialitv  bearing  sunie  resemhlance  to  (hat 
of  Mdlle.  Tie(iens.  In  medlod  and  tr.-hiiujur,  as  well 
as  in  refined  feeling,  she  is  all  that  couhl  be  desired. 
Wi'Y  s(yle  of  singing  is  far  more  impassioned  than 
that  of  the  great  artist  along  with  whom  we  have 
named  liei- ;  her  style  is  more  that  of  the  opera 
than  the  crmcert-room  ;  and  hence  the  iinpressiim 
she  made  in  the  song  fi-rnll  "  Roberto."  to  which  she 
imparted  all  the  dramatic  fire  and  fervor  wliieh  sJie 
would  li.-ive  given  it  on  (he  sl.-ige. 

It  is  also  slated  that,  bcfir.-  the  death  of  le-r  hus- 
band, late  -\ustriau  ( 'ounsellor  of  State  in  Trii-le, 
she  cultivated  her  talent  as  an  amateur  in  or.itorio. 
chuicli  and  p:irlor  singing,  ami  aftci-wards  had  (he 
honor  of  appearing  at  the  court  conetu'ts  of  Ihi-  b^ii- 
peror  of  .\ustria.  tli"  King  of  Bavaria,  the  Duke  of 
(^lbonrg,  Queen  "N'it-toria  and  the  King  of  It.-dy. 
We  doubt  not  she  will  prove  an  acipiisitiou  here, 
both  as  a  teacher  and  a  com-ert  singer. 


Music  ill  the  Connecticut  Valle'v. 

\Vi„.l-inr  L,„-ks.    0,1.  -I.  I.STC. 

Mr.  l-'nnoR. — Some  of  your  rejulers  having  been 
long  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Musical  Inslitnle.  of  Boslon,  Mass..  which  during 
the  past  twenty  yiars  has  steadily  pursued  its  011- 
uard  and  upward  course,  it  mavgive  them  iileasure 
to  know  soim-thing  of  (he  \-.-ieation  work  during 
this  and  (he  previous  summer,  of  it.s  Itircctor,  Prof. 
E.  B.  Oliver. 

In  this  pleasant  village  resides  a  lady,  who  about 
the  time  of  the  eommencement  of  the  Institute,  as 
Miss  .lulia  S.  Dexter,  was  a  pupil  of  Brof.  Oliver  at 
filtsfiild,  Mass.  She  has  becom-  here,  as  Mrs.  H. 
R.  Collin,  an  cnthusiasiii-  patron  of  nuisic  and  musi- 
cians, npiking  her  intbn-nce  felt  far  and  m-ar  as  an 
ardent  lu-omotcr  of  all  that  is  •  ure  and  good  in  the 
art.  as  well  as  being  an  amateur  artist  of  unusual 
excelli-iicc.  Know-ing  the  )iroi-livi(ies  of  In-r  form- 
(-r  (e.-ii-ln-r  for  In-ing  iisefnl  w-hile  others  only  recre- 
ate, she  gathered  a  small  <*lass  of  piijiils  w-ho  h;ive. 
during  tliese  two  seasons,  earnestly  ])iirsned  flu? 
stud\-  of  ( )rgan.  Pi.-ino,  Il-irmon v,  and  \'ocal  Culture 
under  his  (iiilion,  and  have  made  eommendahle 
progress  in  interprcling  the  higher  works  of  (he 
liest  masters  w-hicli  he  has  laid  hef  ne  Ihi-m. 

It  w-as  in  this  region  also,  inaiiv  years  since,  at 
Fai-niington,  that  Prof  Oliver  labored  assiduously 
during  fiv.-  years  prepai-ing  the  way.  and  by  earnest 
w-ork.  laying  the  foundations  for  the  delight  and 
pleasure  now-  often  enjoyed  there  in  llsti-ning  to  the 
pierfortnances  of  outside  arlists.  which  his  pupils 
then  sh.-ired  in  greater  measuT-e,  being  themselves 
the  performers.  One  among  nninv  of  those  mipils, 
now-  (he  wife  of  (hat  deservedly  famed  conduelor. 
Theodore  Tliom.is,  will  recall  widi  eager  ilelight 
the  musical  effoi-ts  of  (hose  days,  and  (he  ston\-  [i.iih 
by  w-liich  she  was  led  into  the  u|)per  regions  of 
musical  st.iuiy  and  enjoyment,  learning  to  apprci-i- 
ate  and  desire  acquaint. nice  with  (he  works  of  (hose 
iiiasfers.  whose  m  )st  worthy  inti-rpri*l(-r  she  m.iv 
now  admire  in  the  person  of  her  hushand. 

.\t  that  time  Sonatas,  and  the  high  r  forms  of 
Musii-,il  Composition  were  rarely  called  fir  or  a'- 
tce  jiteil  by  amateurs,  and  seldoin  perform  -d  even  in 
public.  It.  is  in  this  reg.ird.  that  the  w-ork  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Musical  Instilnte  may  be  (nilv  said  to 
have  been  owritnl  nm]  a/^/z-ifc/.  its  standard  from  (he 
h-ginning  having  been  only  the  liigln-st.  and  its 
whole  induence  on  the  side  of  genuine  classical 
mns'e. 

Fre  I'.ient  Readings  and  Recitals  have  been  held 
here  durin-g  these  seasons,  to  give  information  ujiori 
biographical,  lechniiMl  anil  ;esthet.ical  subjeets  eon- 
nect(-d  with  music,  and  t,o  eneriurage  the  stmiy  o:' 
its  best  composers,  by  performances  of  their  works 
given  them  for  practice.  During  this  summer,  also, 
the  lady  ahove-nienti oned  h:is  generously  cans  -d  to 
be  [irinted  for  private  circulation,  a  neat  edition  of 
a  short  essay  by  Prof  Oliver,  entitled,  "  Music,  how 
to  study  it,"  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  nielhod  of 
teai-hing  pursued  at  this  Institute,  the  students  of 
which  are  found  in  all  parts  of  onr  country.  Hop- 
ing to  refresh  all  these  with  news  of  its  success,  and 
to  extend  the  knowledge  of  its  privileges  to  many 
who  are  seeking  where  such  opportunities  may  he 
found.  1  send  this  sleirt  sketch  for  your  columns. 

]-;i-EVE. 
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DWIGIIT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


ANOTimt  GionMAN  Critic  os  "WyVONFU.  TIiR  fnllow- 
iiiji  |u'isi(la^(!  is  nt  loiiKt  amusing.  Vanl  Liiubui,  tlio 
liMiilliM.onist,  of  Dili  Girj>-vivnrt  Il'Miin,  iloHvers  his  .liiiip;. 
incntumlor  the  {;uiso  of  a  tlro;im.  Nor  is  it  williout 
point,— \yAY\\Q.\\\:i\\y  tho  iin-punotualed  part.     IIo  says: 

As  I  lay,  recently,  in  a  pioil  ('(nnfortable  heil.  I  hnd  a 
fearfnl  dioain.  I  droamiHl  that  I  found  niyscdf  lii  a  dis- 
rousolate  rop;i(>n.  It  was  quite  a  pctaUiar  landscapft 
When  you  hiokinl  into  it  closely  you  became  aware  of 
inij^hty,  imposing  beauties— arr()p;ant  mountains,  ^^oii- 
nus  trees,  roaring  waters,  lint  despite  all  this,  the  whole 
was  joyless,  inharmonious,  of  an  uncartlily  eIooiu.  The 
great  hot  sun  stood  fast,  languid  and  uninteresting  in 
the  glowing,  horridly  yellow  sky,  out  of  which  every 
charm  ol  color  seemed  to  have  heen  Motred.  The  nir 
was  so  tliick  l.tiat  the  hery  hall  did  not  blind  your  vision, 
but  loi.ked  like  a  litsf-cbiss  cab-lamp.  'Twas  uiugLiy, 
and  oinucssive,  and  tiresoiu".  An  indesetib;ible  low- 
ncf^s  of  spirit  Tci-i'ned  ct\(T  eveiytliiii'i.  Itesides  myself, 
th  ■  dreamer  only  one  liviuir  be'in-j:  existed  among  these 
jovless  surroun.iintr-* -a  t;in,  nni-onifnrtable  man.  He 
seemed  to  be  teriting  ;hi  eiiminnns  monolngiie.  As  I 
was,  forruiiately  for  myseif.  :i  |irettv  gooil  di-tanee  from 
him,  (could  nut,  uu  ler^t  lud  what  ho  w:i-  taiki-ig  about; 
all  1  could  catch  was  a  consideralde  variety  of  sorts  antl 
lon"H  of  a  peculiar  laughier  with  w  Inrh  be  now  and 
then,  as  it  were,  ru'comparned  his  recitation—"  Ha,  ha  !" 
or  "lie,  be!"  "Hi,  hi!"  or  'Ho.  ho!"  I  had.  during 
the  list  few  days,  tieard  and  read  a  great  ileal  :diout 
"  leading  mrti'/r/,"  and  the  impres-^ions  of  my  waking 
hours  came  to  the  front  in  my  dream.  I  snid  to  mvself, 
"  This  mm  is  Inughini]:  leadim^  7)tot'nn."  Besides  this,  he 
accompanied  liis  speech  with  extremelv  lively  panto- 
mimic ge-.tures  the  while  the  speech  irself  Howt^d  ubvtirr, 
wiiliont  any  manner  ol  emphasis,  of  pau-^e  oi  of  division 
into  |)arts  "Ah  ha!"  I  siid  to  myself;  "this  is  ihe 
new  system.  The  man  t  an-feis  his  expression  from 
the  sound  of  bis  wonls  to  the  wrinkles  of  his  face.  And 
this  wbinisical  f.dN^w  came  nearer  and  nearer.  I  tiicd  to 
turn  away,  i>ut  In*  sci/.fi]  me,  shoved  mc  'Uto  a  comer  of 
tbiM.indsinpe  planted  hmi^elf  in  front  of  nU'  so  that  I 
could  not  budge  an  inch— "  pointed  '  me,  in  fact,  as  a 
well-trained  dog  does  a  head  of  game— and  addressed 
nn?  as  follows:  "  Xow  I  have  got  yon  any  attempt  at 
flight  would  be  supererogatory  [  must  first  relate  to  you 
ho  ho!  at  full  length  my  story  so  you  see  after  the  three 
inai  lens  ha-ha!  hid  had  tlie  ring  hedic!  taken  from 
thi'm  this  ring  gets  he  he!  into  b  id  hands  and  also  its 
new  owner  hi-ln  !  shall  not  he-he !  be  made  liappy  by  it 
for  stolen  goods  don't  benefit  anybody  but  why  should 
I  after  all  tell  you  the  wh<de  story  Im-ho  !  of  "the  new 
owner  bi-hi!  "the  ring  crets  he-he  1  into  other  hands 
airain  until  at  last  the  three  mai<lens  ha-ha!  get  hold  of 
it  airain  don't  interrupt  me  I  know  what  you  want  to  say 
you  seem  to  miss  the  panctaiariou  in  mv  reni  irks  but  it 
was  hiijli  time  that  that  stupid  old  fisldon  should  lie 
one  away  with  the  res'dving  of  the  hitherto  olifiiiung 
constructions  of  sentences  into  the  new  never  ending 
sentence  is  fhe  style  of  the  future  you  have  seen  wdiat  I 
can  rti)  for  do  not  fail  to  observe  that  I  have  not  yet  once 
taken  brea'h  it  is  now  your  turntowdl  and  if  you  choose 
we  shall  now  have  a  s'yle."  *  «  #  *  Here  I  awak- 
ened with  a  cry  of  agony;  the  sweat  was  rolling  off  my 
forehead.  My  first  glance  lightetl  ujiou  a  volume  of 
Lessing,  in  which  I  had  bL'en  reatling  during  the  e\'en- 
ing.  It  was  as  though  a  mountain  h  -d  beenlifted  off  mv 
chest.  "  For  the  pre-ent,"  I  said  to  myself,  *'  we  will 
stick  to  this  style— ue  will  endeavor  to  form  ourselves 
after  this  model  of  truth  and  clearness— and  we  will 
leave  the  '  never-ending  sentence'  to  later  generations." 


Ix  a  letter  from  Leipsic,  Mrs.  .Tane  Swisshelm  says: 
When  we  come  to  draw  the  line  between  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  upper  classes  of  German  and  American 
women,  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  A 
woman  here  has  no  temptation  to  go  to  opera  for  per- 
sonal display.  She  cannot  excite  envy  with  her  fancy 
hat,  for  this  would  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple wdio  sit  behind  her  and  want  to  see  the  stage.  She 
must  wear  nothing  conspicuous,  and  must  not,  by  word, 
look  or  act,  call  attention  to  herself.  There  must  be  no 
flirting  of  fans  or 'kerchiefs,  no  sly  glances,  no  flatter, 
or  giggle,  or  display  of  a  desiie  to  be  seen  by  strangers, 
on  peril  of  life.  A  woman  wlio  would  behave  in  an  ev- 
ening entertainment  here  as  I  have  seen  hundieds  do  in 
Chicago,  Pittsbura:,  and  other  American  cities  and  towns, 
would  be  irretrievably  lost  in  reputation;  the  father  or 
mother  who  woidd  unilerrake  to  cooduct  a  girl  home  fi  om 
an  opera  where  she  b:id  recognized  the  glance  of  a  stran- 
ger would  be  apt  to  need  the  assistance  of  n  police  olB- 
cer.  Whereas  a  girl  who  lioes  lo  wi:ness  The  perform- 
ance may  give  it  the  (dosest  aftentn)u,  exebanire  snluta- 
tions  with  all  her  friends,  go  from  on.'  part  of  the  huuse 
to  the  other  to  do  it,  and  walk  home. 


Some  of  onr  contemporaries— fmnsical  journals  we 
mean — it  is  all  very  well  for  a  "  Music  Trade  Journal  ") 
have  had  their  columns  full,  all  summer  long,  with  the 
free  fight  of  piano  exhibitor.s  at  the  Centennial  exposi- 
tion. We  have  waited,  and  are  now  rewarded  by  get- 
ting the  gist  of  the  whole  tiling  neatly  served  up  in  a 
nutshell  in  the  Boston  Commonwealth.,  thus: 

In  the  matter  of  Centennial  piano  awards,  AVeber 
"  received  it,"  Stein  way  *•  obtained  it,"  Decker  "secured 
it,"  Chiekering  "  look  it,"  Knabo  was  "awarded  it," 
and  others  ''  got  it." 


Those  who  expoeled  ;uid  conlidently  hoped  for  tin- 
downfall  of  Wagner  and  his  theories,  are  hardly  left  a 
foot  of  trround  1.0  stand  on,  and  it  is  i)itiablc  to  notce 
the  anguish  with  which  lliey  cry  (uit  for  some  man  of 
celebrity  and  unbhvssed  jiulgment  to  come  forth  to  theii 
defence  and  condemn  the  thing.  In  this  connection  we 
c:innot  forget  that  venerable  fossil,  John  S  iJwiLrht, 
who  is  resiiected  like  an  old  broom  "  for  the  good  he  has 
done,"  and  who  lives  and  feeds  on  Bach  and  Obick. 
This  celebiated  gi-nius  and  would-be  critic  did  not  at- 
tend the  Bayreuth  fesliv.'d,  and  therefoi-e  had  no  oppor- 
tunity and  no  right  to  judge  of  it  perstmally  at  all,  and 
yet  he  sat  in  bis  sanctum  and  insisted  that  all  the  (uitics 
who  j  I  raised  the  work  and  lis  rendeiiicj:  were  wrong;  tliat 
t  and  pri'iiaicd  thidr  o] 


'd  I.I 


Uliou-h  tlK-y  h:id  list 
ions  r\  i  icntlv  with  catc  i  and  in  point:  < if  ability  many  of 
them  far  e\c(d  the  treullem;in  in  (pn-stion),  still  be  wlio 
h;nl  nor  been  out  of  his  f»wn  State,  m-if  lu'r  hail  listened 
to  a  note  of  it,  as  pci  formerl  :it  Bayreuth,  was  .after  all 
the  n  lrtl)Ie  .luthoi  ir.y  upon  which  to  jinlge  of  its  merits 
It  is  a  pitv  to  see  a  man  obtain  such  confidence  in  him- 
self that  he  loses  roufidence  in  every  one  beside.  It  is  a 
cause  of  regret  that  a  critic  whos"  opinions  were  Qiiee 
worthy  of  ri'spert  sliould  become  so  bigoted  ami  obsti- 
naie  as  to  fot  feit  that  r.'spect;  it  is  sad  that  a  man  of  an 
ortgin;illy  brdliant  intellect  shoidd  be  so  blin<led  to  all 
jirogress.  as  to  blunt  his  judgment  and  render  him 
worthless.  But  to  every  true  musician  there  is  enconr- 
air<'ment  in  tlie  fact  that  almost  without  exeejition.  the 
strong  anti-Wagnerites  who  have  attended  tlie  Bay- 
reuth F  sii\  al,  havecome  away  [h»  |  converted.  Tlieir 
let  era  are  full  of  enrhnsiasm,  an  enthusiasm  not  tempo- 
rary and  superfi  ial  but  peunanent  and  enduring.  Ev- 
en the  composer  himself  eoidd  ha.rd!y  have  expected 
su<  b  a  powerful  eft'.'ct  to  be  created  in  his  favor.  Here- 
ntter  in  the  enumeration  o^  new  theoiies  and  marks  of 
valnabie  j)rouress,  Wagner's  ideas  will  always  hold  an 
important  place. 

There,  reader!  Ii  is  only  fnir  that  you  shonld  be  in- 
formed bow  bad  we  are;  and  you  will  know  lienceforth 
where  to  seek  the  information. 


Eb'ITApit  for  a  musical  director:— 

In  beatiiiL'  Time  bis  life  was  passed, 
But  Time  has  beaten  ban  at  last. 


One  morning  Cherubini  saw  Ilabeneck  enter  his  study, 
at  the  Palis  Conservatory,  with  stiong  marks  of  .igita- 
tion  in  hi-- face.  "Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Haheneck?  "  lie  inqnired.  "  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  sad 
piece  of  news,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  "thir  celebrated 
professor  of  the  oboe,  poor  Brod,  died  ibis  morning!" 
"Did  he.  though— there  was  not  inueh  volume  in  his 
tone,"  observefl  Cherubiui  \ei-y  lesigneilly,  and  this 
was  the  whole  of  bis  funeral  oration  on  the  deceased 
virtuoso. 


A  Rare  Compliment.  A  monthly  paper  published  in 
Connecticut,  called  Loomis'  JIuHicaland  Masonic  Journal, 
besto\vs  on  us  the  following  flattering  notice.  As  our 
readers  probably  are  not  all  Masons,  any  more  than  they 
are  Wagnerites,  w^e  otler  them  a  chance  to  read  it. 


"  How  IS  THIS  FOR  High?''  The  Baltimore  Gazette 
(Aug.  22)  is  answerable  for  the  following.  If  swallowing 
the  monster  whole  be  any  merit,  the  writer  certainly  de- 
serves a  leather  medal  from  the  Emperor  of  Bayreuth. 
Whether  he  openeil  his  mouth  and  shut  his  eyes  we  are 
not  told,  but  it  is  clear  tliMt  he  is  wondrous  wise.  The 
last  sentence  is  profoundly  suggestive— namely,  of  the 
pro\erb:  "  You  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  it." 

THE    TICTOBY    AT    BATREUXn. 

The  "  Music  of  the  Future  "  has  become  the  Music  of 
the  Present.  The  triumph  of  Wagner  is  complete,  and  the 
clacicists  (szV),  the  dry  contrapuntists,  the  di.sciples  of  the 
old-school  romance,  those  of  Bach  and  strict  and  form 
the  upholders  of  Fiench  and  Italian  melody  have  all 
been  silenced  ny  tlie  unparalleled  success  of  the  '  Fnture- 
music."  Hereafter  opera  will  never  again  be  exactly 
what  it  was.  The  old  well-worn  favorites  will  be  quietly 
laid  aside,  and  whatever  new  is  produced  by  the  rising 
composers  will  be  in  some  degree  tmctured  with  the 
ideas  of  Wagner. 

It  is  not  just  to  all  the  reet  to  give  Wagner  alone  the 
credit.  True  he  h.is  been  the  greatest  comjioser  and  the 
strongest  of  tlie  controversial  writers  that  have  carried 
on  the  war  for  twenty  years.  The  Nibelungen  Trdogy, 
which  has  just  received  the  approval  of  the  most  criti- 
cal audience  that  ever  collected  to  judge  a  work  of  art, 
is  not  a  single  eft'ort  of  a  great  original  mind.  It  is 
strictly  in  the  line  of  musical  development.  This  is  why 
it  is  so  great.  W^agner  was  rowing  with  the  current  of 
musical  progress,  not  against  it.  And  now  when  the 
smoke  of  the  battle  clears  away  and  his  success  comes 
to  be  universally  conceded,  it  will  be  found  that  be  is 
not  an  upstai  t  nor  an  innovator,  and  not  an  iconoclast : 
that  he  is  the  cbdd  of  Gluck  and  of  Beethoven's  last  and 
greatest  period ;  that  he  has  drunk  deep  drafts  of  inspi- 
ration from  Herlioz  and  from  Meyerbeer,  and  that  Li^^zt 
and  Franz  [! !]  loth  contributed  something  to  the  poetic 
richness  of  his  musical  imagination.  Let  any  one  take 
Bach's  pa.ssion  music  ['!!],  Gluck's  lphiil;enia.  and 
Beethoven's  Xinth  Symphony,  and  they  will  find  that 
the  "Nibelungen"  is  iheir  lineal  <leseendant.  Tlie  fiuanal- 
isms  of  Mozait,  H.aydn,  Kossuii  and  Clierubiui  will  grow 
antiquated;  but  the  nude  grandeur  [!]  of  Bach,  Gluck 
and  Beethoven  will  endure.  Each  of  these  differs  from 
his  predecessor  mor-'  than  the  last  differ-  from  Wagner; 
and  these  mark  the  great  periods  of  the  growth  of  the 
art. 

Wagner  deserves  much  for  lils  pluck  and  endurance  in 
his  long  tight,  but  it  is  probable  that  but  for  the  princely 
:iid  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  and  tbekniLrhtly  help  of  Liszt 
and  Von  idilow,  be  might  have  cariaed  on  the  fight 
hopelessly,  and  tlied  like  Bach,  gre^l  but  oliscnre,  leav- 
ing to  the  future  his  immortal  works.  Few  men  have 
ever  tasted  more  fu  ly  the  cu[»  of  f;ime.  lie  has  drunk 
the  swLet  draught  that  so  often  is  spilled  upon  the  tomb. 


DKSCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF    TITK 

PuE»IihBi4mI  l>r  4>livf'r  BbiCwon  &  Co. 

--    ■   ■ y-*^*--* 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Aocoinpaniment. 

now  sweet  at  tlie  Twili;;lifs  Gleam.   (Apart) 

D/>.  :J.  Fto  A.  Chcenaj.  30 

"  My  h'-.'irt  iroes  out  before  me. 
To  the  hilN  of  Paradise.  *' 
Foi'  a  liiudi  soprano  voice.    A   sweet  song  of 
elevated  sentiment. 

La  Vezzosa.     (The   Fair   One.)    Canzone. 

G.  4.  (1  to  a.  UfrAfjiiaai,  75 

'•Mama,  mi  dienno  eh'io  ^ono  bella.  " 
"In  briahlest  beauty,  cli.aiming  each  Inart.  " 
A  perfect  bird-song',  full  of  sweet  warldings. 

Love  and  Sorrow.     (Amore  e  dolore  )   Ah. 

6.  d  to  f,^  Lucantoni.  30 

"  To  vivo  in   pianto   " 
"  My  siiibs  would  move  thee.'' 
Flowing  Italian  music,  one  thirJ  of  ittr'plets. 

Blossoms.     B^.  3.  d  to  ^.  Uatton    50 

"  .\bove,  around,  and  at  my  feet, 
Wher'cr  I  turn   yesmiling  greet.'* 
A  perfectly  sAveet  flower  ^ong. 

I  must  leave  yoii,  my  Darling.     Sonj.^  ^"d 

Chorus.     W).  rl  to  F.  Gns': Phillips,  40 

'  111  keep  yoM  fori'ver  in  mv  heart  " 
One  of  I'billip's  (Ooft.y  Gooft)  New  Sonu'S.  of 
ivhicli,  it  is  Xo  8.  These  songs  ;ire.  .'^omc  bur- 
lesque—ly  comic,  and  some  truly  tender  and 
beautiful,  as  in  melody  and  sentiment  this 
certainly  is. 

Instrumental. 
Grand  Festival  March.     B^.  .3.  Sudds.  50 

Played  bv  the  1).  S,  M.   Band    at  Wntertown, 
X  Y..  and  is  a  credit  to  the  accomplished  com- 
poser. 
Album  for  Orj:^nnisfs.     Concert  Music  fnr 
the  Or<:;au,with  Pedalin^^  and  Kejri^tra- 
tion.  FuQfnp  T/nn/er. 

No.  1.     Sixth  Organ  Concerto. B/>. 6.  m/H'ZW.   1  00 
This  is  an  arrangement  by  Best,  with  marks 
and  directions  by   Mr.  Tliayer  who  as   well   as 
any  one,  understands  what,  music  will  please 
organists  and  their  audience. 

Xo.  2.  Choral  Variations  in  E?>.  7.  Smart,  85 
The  Choral  is  impressive,  and  not  diffi- 
cult; but  on  the  other  pa^'Cs  any  bur,  con- 
ceit performers  will  see, that  "they  must  not 
mediUe  "  For  advanced  learners  here  is 
splendid  practice  both  for  hands  and  feet. 

No.  3.    Three  Ada.^ios.     A^.    Bb   and  G. 

6.  Volrlrmar.  So 

The  ilifficuUy  in  playing  any  of  these  concert 
pieces  depends  so  nuicb  on  one's  mastery  of 
the  pedals,  that  the  marking  alove  may  be  too 
much  or  too  little  for  various  players.  First 
class  pieces. 

No.  4.    Variations  ou  "  Nuremberg.  "  A. 

7.  Thnyer.  16 
The   famdiar    air   aid«   in   the    enjoyment 

by  the   hearer,  who   otherwise    could    hardly 
follow  the  artistic  changes. 

No.    10.        Variations    on    "  Auld    Lang 

Syne."     F.  fi.  Thnyn:  60 

.\ni>iher  old  tune  very  much  enriched  with 
its  4  and  5  i>art  harmony 

There  are  b5  numbers  in  thisvalnable.A.lbnm» 
ami  5  of  them,  not  yet  noticed,  are  for  two 
performers. 
Flowers   of     Autumn.     (ITerbstblutben.) 

G.  3.  Lanqe.  40 

This  is  Op  235,  but  if  there  were  2.?5  pieces 
to  come  after  it,  Gustav  Lange  would  probably 
so  impress  each  one  with  bis  delicate  taste,  that 
we  should  not  weary  of  them. 

BOOKS. 

A  LOESCHHORX'S    PrAXO    STrPIES. 

No.  3.     Op  06.     Books  1,  2  and  3,  each  §1.25 

Tliese  are  studies  of  medium  dilDcnlty,  to  each  one  of 

which  is  prefixed  an  exercise   embodying  the  yirinciple 

of  the  study.    This  is  a   c<mvenieet  arrangement,  and 

the  studies' cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  faithful  student. 

The  Org.vxist's  Reliaxce.   Easy  arrangement 

of    the    most     beautiful    pieces  of  the  great 

masters.    By  Eugene  Thayer. 

Vol.  1.     Music  for  Church  Service. 

This  "volume"  contains  10  numbers,  each  one  con- 
taining 6  or  S  pieces;  e:ich  one  a  gem,  and  marked  so  as  to 
be  casv  for  an  amateur.  May  be  played  on  Fipe  or  on 
Reed  Organ.    Price  per  No.  $1.25. 


ABBREvrATioNS-— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B/v,  etc.  A  larire  Roman  better  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  he- 
low  or  above  the  start'.  Thus:  ''C.  5,  c  to  E  "  means 
'*  Key  of  C.  Fifth  de:;rec,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 


Oitson    Sl    Go's    Descriptive    List    of    i^Jew    ^usic. 


%'4»ciil,  HiilB  &*i;eii4i   .QLccoiiipiininienC. 

I  love  Him  sol     W).  '^.     f  to  F.     KolorJmlifnj.  35 

"  O,  traitor  el'incn.  so  limirl   Imnt  ami  low, 

Will  rr  not,  \i-\\  liini  all  my  hparr'-  drvntion  ?  " 

Veiy  cH"c<n.ivr:iiiil  sweet..  WtW  wortli  singing. 

Trustintj  on.     Son*:;  and  Choius,  A'>.  '^.    d 

toF.  Ilodijcs,  30 

"  And  tlio  p;olilen  ouils  that  shailed 
Thiit  piiii-  l)io\v.  are  tmning  gi'  y.  " 
A  very  nuModious  song,  uf  txct'llcut  seuli- 
meiit. 

Rest  at  last.     F.  3.     d  to  ^.  Keens.  30 

,,  AftiT  till'  shnurr,   lliO  trainpill   i^lUi, 
r^ihor  stai  s    when  d.ty  is  dtinr  " 
The  rontrasts.  indiralcd    in  Itie  ui'ove   linos, 
are  rnniiinnd  tlironjihdut  the  song,    nudiing  a 
bcauiiful  and  rest-ful  condiinutiun. 

Tlie  Celle     of   Oran^tMlfde.      Sonj;    and 

Chorus.     G.  3.     d  t<>  ^.  JMnks.  30 

*■  Hit  home  is  'mid  ihe  hills  that  rise 
In  fadeless  verdure  "rouiid" 
A  lieautifiil  niusuai  trilinre  to  a  \nnng  fair 
one,  who  is  doubtless  •*  ludle  et  houne.  " 

Donald  Blain.     K  minor  and  major.  3.     b 

top:.  Molloy.  30 

*'  Do  ye  liear,  l()ud  anil  clenr  ;  — 
'Tis  his  pibro(-li  on  the  Mmuntain." 
A  rather  wilcl  highland  ballad,  (iiiile  ert'eetive 
for  a  clear  Alto  voice. 

Thou  Best  and  Brij^htest.     D.  3.     a  to   D. 

Lowe.  30 
'*  My  lirst  love,  and  my  last  " 
AVordd  by  Thoa.  Moore,  with  well  lilting  mu- 
sic. 
The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.     Alto  Solo.  EA. 

4.     b  to  f.  Hale.  30 

This  is  an  arrangement  of  nnisie  fiotii 
Ileethoven,  is  of  a  high  ordr-r,  and  may  ite 
called  'an  iiistrn mental  pici'e  \vilh  vocal 
accoin)>aniMient  "  siiici'  tlio  {iiuno  part  is  quite 
as  prominent  as  the  o  her. 

To  our   Redeemer's   glorious   X;ime.     Q't 

or  Chorus.     G.  3.     d  to  i^.  Lull.  .',() 

'•  O  may  the  s^.eet  ;  the  blinsfnl  theme.'* 
Perfectly  lieautifiil.    The  nielo  ly  is  borrower! 
fromWilson's  '■.'rhephcnl  Jluy."  ancl  liischaim- 
ingly  to  the  wurds.Try  it  in  y«*Mir  next  rehearsal. 

1   woidd  I'd    never  met    thee.     (The   Oo- 

.juette.)    G.  3.     d  to  K.  Williams.  rj[) 

"Cfood    bye  false  one !  Adic-u." 
Alnmst  a  '*  S(uig  and  Dance,"    as  it  includes 
a  v\altz  movement,    t^iiite  takin{j. 

Th(»ii-;lits  of  tiie  Past.     F.  3     F  to  I).  liussell.  30 

"  Mv   he.Ait  beats  (pUeUor  ni«:\Hure. 

(scarce  restrain  my  tears.  " 

A  melodmurt  song  of  "  penseroso  "  character. 

When  shall  1  win  thy  Heart.     C.  3.     E  to 

F.  Klson.  30 

"  When  shall  mv  heart  rejoice  '.* 
Tell  me  swcethc.iri  ,  h<iw  bmg  V  ■' 
Very  musical  serenade. 

Sweet  Kest  beyond  tlie  Stars.     F.  3.     d  to 

F.  r;.  Thoinns.  30 

'*  When  nnr  feet  sli;ill  weary  grow, 

Wiary  wandeiinu  In  and  Im  "  i 

A  beautiful  "'  resting  "  si»ng  whicii  evt'rv  one 
will  like 

Annie  IleU.     Sonj^  and  Clntrus.     K.   3.     c 

to  F.  MontrlL  ?,:, 

"  I  knnw  a  rose  embowered  cut." 
"  Annie  Hcd  !  De.u   Annie  Hed.  " 
The  naini'  is  so  musjcal  that  The  song  c.mnot 
help  being  pretty.     Itut  ii  is  pretty  anyway. 

Tliy  Name.     E6.  5.     d  to  a.  MillxnJ.  50 

"  [  cried  thy  name  aloud  ;  and  to  !  the  bird 
Burst  into  smig  witli;n  the  thi(d;-le.i\  ed  tree." 
.Mr.  Millaid  lias  liecu  fnrtnnate  in  the  wnrds. 
having  lIiusc  cap  dde  ot  ■rreat  intensity  of  t'.\- 
Itresshin  Oil  tnese  he  has  built  a  iiuw^'iful 
si.ng,  icfiuiiiug  .some  execiitinn  fr>r  its  pei- 
foimanci',  luit  one  which  will  add  to  his 
reputation,  already  Iiigli. 

The    Day  when   you'll    fmj^et   me.     I.ith. 

Title.     E^.  3.     d  to  E.  Thomas.  50 

*'  And  still  you  call  me  tender  names, 
And  softly  .smooth  my  tic-si-s.  " 
A  song  w'hiclL  is' a   i>urc   success     h.iving   all 
the  tpialitics  of  ;i  universal  favorite. 

Good  Nio:ht,  Farevvel'l.  {(hit  Xa<-ht!  Kahr 
wohl. )  For  Soprano  or  Tenor.  ( i.  4. 
c  to  g,  Kuckcn.  35 

■'  Farewell,  my  own  true  heart.  " 
'■  Fahr  wolii    nuin  tieiies  lli-r/,." 
There  are  two  arrangements  of  this  celebra- 
ted song,  the  other  one  lieiiig  for  Alto  voice. 
My  sweetest  Songs  for  yon.     A.  3.  E  to  F. 

Healley.  30 
"  A  kiss,  a  kiss  for  the  sweet  red  rose. 
Ami  one  for  the  vio|<-t  Idue,  ■' 
Beautiful    sentiment,    l)eauhrai    words    anU 
equally  beautiful  music.     Good  all  over. 

Surf.     I).  2     dtoF.  Wahh.  30 

•'  Down  among  the  bathers,    on  the  sunny 
sh.ue.  "  ^ 

Lively  comic  song. 


Here's  a  Flcalth  to  tliose  who  hive  us.  Sent; 
and  Chorus.     Ah.  3.     E  to  F.         L't  line. 
'  God's  mercy  still  is  n'er  ns, 
On  soiKiw  s  ilarkest  day." 
A  good  hearty  innsical  Song  ami  Chorus. 

Kissinfj;througli  the  riiiliu<T,     J).  3.  E  to  E. 

Speck. 
:\rerp.-  and  pretty. 

My  Childhood's  Home.     Sonj;  and  Chorus. 

G.  3.     d  to  E.  Pi  arson. 

"  'Tis  many  am!  many  a  weary  year, 
The  da\  s  have  come  and  gone.  " 
First  class  liallail  with  good  chorus. 

Happy  days.     Ballad.     G.  3.     d  toE.      Dichl. 
"  Ah  !  yes,  a  tircara  with  beauty  filled." 
A  musical  leminiscence  of   days  departed. 

Coquettini:;  Blue  Eyes.     Waltz  Song.     F. 
4.     d  to  A.  Micrs. 

"  Thy  sunny,  bright  blue  eyes, 
fipaikliiur  with  glee.''" 
A  very  taking  stuig  for  a  high  voice. 

That  was  lonj;  ago.     G.  3.  d  to  E.  Wrtghlon. 
*'  .Merrily  went  the  round  of  life, 
Hut  that  was  long  ago." 
A  line  ballad. 

ViiMt  I'll  111  on  till. 

Freedom.     Grand  March.     \ih.  3  Wcnddslvin. 

A  powerfid  ami  original  march. 
Grand  Ovation  March.     E'v.  4.  JimrA. 

A    very    brilliant    piece,    with     ecmsiderable 
v  uiety. 
Wintred    \Vord«.  (;alo]i.        (Geilut,detc 

Worte.)     D.  3.  Ilenminn. 

The  llying  words  here  tell  their  story  m  a 
very  spirited  manner,  and  one  w  ell  worth 
liearing. 

Clown  Polka.     C.  3  Varlow, 

The  rustic  antics  of  the  (down  are  olos(dy 
responded  to  by  the  )tecniiar  iiioveiiient.  w  liicii 
lias  a  certain  '"  Uno<:k  around  "  styic  and  is 
(piite  pleasiiiLT. 

Tri]>  Hghtly  Sehottisehe.     G.  4.  KnUjlit. 

Tlie  lingers  miist  imleed  trip  li'.rhtlv,  to  play 
wiih  due  clearness,  all  Ih»)se  (piiidily  tlitting 
arpeggios  and  chords  ;— bin.  having  done  so, 
the  result  is  music  of  great  .sweetness  ami 
brdliaiicy. 

Merrv  tliought  Fulka.     (Netie    Bummler.) 
(''.  3.      '  Mir/iarU.s. 

There  is  a  coniie  ipiality  to  this  music  ;  —that 
is  if  wc  can  imagine  an  iiistmuu-ntal  pieco 
to  bo  comic.     It  is  also  good  music. 

Lilly  I'olka.     C.  2.  W'whlstnn. 

•'  l.dh  "  and  tin-  others  will  dance  lightly  to 
this,  whi<di  is  ipiite  full  of  nudody. 

iiclla .Juliet  Mazourka.     E/»,  4.  Lnmr, 

Characterized  by  rapiii  runs  ami  arpeggios, 
wliitdi,  however,  lit  easdy  to  tin-  lingers;  and 
there  are  showy  eadcn/.as. 

•Diamond  Eyes.   Polka  Redowa.    C.  3.  TOi/f/ht. 
Briirht  eyes     are   liere  compliiuented    with 
equally  bright  nuisic. 

Coiisr'(|tU'ii/.t'n  Walt/.es.     3.  h\  Strrmiss. 

Four  good  Walt/.es,  w  ith   brilliant   introduc- 
tion and  Coda. 
Pearly  Streams  Walt/..     V.h.  3.  Case. 

of  a  delicate  and  sweet  tpialily.  suggestive  of 
the  light  clancc  of  rivulets  ado\\  r^lhc  iidlsido. 

Masanirib).       For   four   hands.     Fa*  lasie 
Brill, nite.     ]M>.  5.  S.  SrnHfi.  1 

Coniinenees  like  the  overture,  but  Speedily 
changes  to  a  graceful,  elTeclive  and  brilliant 
f.intasia  on  various  favorite  airs. 

O   mio    Fernando.       Transcription    from 
Favorita.     E.  3,  /■;/•<  rrsf. 

(Iraeeful  arrangement  of  a  favorite  air. 
Beautiful  View.     (Ucizende   I.andseliaft.) 
G.  3.  Pathc. 

A  nice  little  piece  for  study  or  amusement, 
being  n  sort  of  "  Song  without  Words.  " 

Tone     Pictures,      Instructive    iiicces    for 
small  hands,  by  ,/.  Loir.  each 

Six  easy  but  elrisvi,;    p-cces    of    about    the    3(1 
degree  of  diilieuUy.    Titles  are: 
C<to.l  Morning,  *  In  the  free  .Vir. 

Menioty  Kveiiing  Ucst. 

Hapjiy  I'iay.  Spring  Tidintrs. 

(hiod  15ye  Sweetheart.     G-tlop.     F.  3.  Kni-iht. 
Contains    the   cliaiuiing    iiiulodv  of  the  song 
w'itii  the  above  title. 


30 


30 


40 


30 


50 


30 


Aibeiter  M.treh.     E/>.  3 


W'i^ndei  stein. 


In  0-8  tiine,  an  1  has  a    kind    of   elegant    pro- 
gres.>ioii.     Rather  a  quickMej)  than  a  March. 


Amy  Waltz.     G.  3. 

Uudi    full  and  varied  melody.    Shouhl   be  a 
f.iv-.ritr 


Milikrn.  30 
30 


Cushinu' Guard  Quickstep.       B^.  3.  MilUken. 
Wide  awake,  full,  ri«  h  liarnionv.wh  eh  ininv 
"guards"    besides    the"    Curbing     '    will    be 
pleased  to  march  to. 

Pioneer  .March,      I).  3,  Wnhh-hfe'ni. 

Lightand  lively,  and  well  fitted  for  the  Piano. 


30 


Independence  Grand  March.  C.  3.  Windelstdi}.  30 
L'nuc-s  simplicity  with  *■  grandeur,  "   and  la 
half  light,  half  powerful  in  style. 

Centennial    Boquet  of   Musical  Flowers. 

by  O,  P.  Layard. 
In  this  pleasing  set  of  about  L'5  pieces,  are 
iiu  hided  Duos  f(jr  Piano  and  F.nte  or  Viidin, 
'J'rios  lor  Piaiio  aiiH  2  Klutes.or  Flute  and  \'iolin 
and  Quartets  for  Piano  ami  ."J  Flutes,  or '_'  Fhues 
and  Violin.  These  "  Howcrs"  are  mostly  from 
the  operas.      Of  the  Quartets, 

Xo.  I.Una  voce  poco  la,  from  the  '*Barbicre,"  1.00 
which  cannot  be  anythingelse  but  brilliant, 
and, 

Xo.  4.  Polacea  de  Taueredi    and    Ali,  nati 

e  ver  1  00 

the  batter  air  from  Zoraide,  will  be  found 
bright  and  entertaining.  The  wdiole  .set  is 
v.aluable. 

Sounds   at   Day-Dawn.      Summer   Idvlle. 

F.  4.  '>u'hls.  50 

"  The  lowing  her*l.  The  sheep-fold's  simple 
bell,"' 

The  music  is  verj*  beautiful,  and  cannot  fail 
tf.  please. 

Jolly  Hearts.      Polka  Scherzo.  F.  3.         SwMs.   50 
.V  brid'aiit  polka,  that   has  a  very   sensildn 
arrangement  uf  small    notes,   by   using  which 
the  piece    may  be   played   on  a  reed  organ  of 
5  octaves,  as  widl  as  on  the  l*iano. 

Compositions  by  (rcorges  Lamothe.      Eacli       40 
No.  1.  St.  Cloud  "(Jalop.   No.  2.  Nocturne.  Vesper 
•'     ;i.    Versailles  i'olUa.  liells, 

4.  Mar>cilh  s  llyniii. 

as  a  march. 
Four    line    com|)ositions    of    about    the  3d 
degree  of  dilheulty,  e\ei-pt    in  a  few  raeasures 
of   the  Marscdies  Hymn,  whieh    are  one  <legiee 
harder.    Original  and  good  pieces. 

.■Vmateur  Dramatic  ]vaiu;crs.     3.  Spcrk.  40 

The  amateur  i)liyeis  that  first  heard  them, 
mast  have  been  greatly  itleased  ;  — as  w  ill  all 
others  that  try  the  figures. 

(.ibu-cn  Mab's  Bide.     (Jalop  Brilliant.     1-7*, 

3.  Kiii'jht.   35 

Light,  tripping,  brilliant  g.alop. 

Spinning    \Vhe(d   Stories.     Characteristifi 

Piece.     E.  4.  KolHn*j.  50 

Very  entertaining  stories,  surely,  both  to  play- 
er and  ii'-arer. 

Voya^{;  in  the  Moon.     (Voyage    dans   la 

Jaine.)      .V.  3.  .Irf//i.s7>/i.   40 

Very  sjiiriled  and  neat  piece.,  founded  on 
melodies  by  OiVenbaeh. 

Twelve  Easy  P'-'-es.  Violip    (1st  position) 

•M\'\  I'umo.  hlv/ihiff/.   eacil  4'.* 

Xo.  1    Canzonelta.  Xo.  7.  Polonaise. 

'■     li  From  '   Co. V  and  Box."      '■    ».  .\mI.anicX:  Rondlno. 
*     ;i.  Ilongroise.  "     0.  Theme  .»t\'arialion8. 

"    4.  Wild  Rose.  "  m.  Menuetto. 

"     :>   Contrabandinta.  "   U.K.iirv   Legend. 

*■     G.  From  *'Ala<biin  "     I.  **  l:!.  MarVh. 

Cliarinin^  liitic  pieces  ff)r  luarners.  Piano 
part  ami  \  i<diii  jiart  alike  easy. 

Baltimore  City  College  .Maich.     A^.   3. 

Crawr.     35 
Quito  original  and  with  consiilerable  variety. 

Hail  Drops,     (ialop  Brilliant.     A.   2. 

(.'heeueif.     35 
With  bright  staccato  and  accented  passaues, 
su.'gestive  of   the  siurited   attack  of  the    hail 
stones. 

Dancing  Feet  Waltz.     C.   3.  Lylr.     30 

No  lietler  name  could  be  found  for  a  pietiy 
waliz. 

Elfwood.     (irandMueli.     4  hands.     <"'.  3. 

JohnsKin.     00 
Can  be  safely  commended    as  a   tine  show 
piece  for  learners,   being  easv,   powerful   and 
Ideasing. 

Col.  Keadheads  t.hiick  Step.     (Played  exten- 
sively  in    tlu;    Revolutionary    War,   and 
more   lately  by  "Si    Smith"*  and    "Dan 
Simpson.")"    D.    2.    Arr.mged  by   Lyle.     30 
The  veteran  dnininicr  and  lifi^r  kn<'w   better 
than  to  keep  up  anything  but  the  best  kind    of 
tunc,  all  tho.se  years.     Now  i;ivc  the  old   air  ;i 
start  on  the  sucoiid   conluiy ! 

Brilliant  Rosedale  Concert  Waltz.     D^.  4. 

Jnnrs 

A   brilliant   and    poueifnl    production     Iliied 

for    the    concert    rather    ih.in    the    ball    room, 

where  one  iniglit  l)e  too   muidi  engrossed   with 

the  rich  uiiisic  to  dance  prujierly. 

Polo  Galop.     D.  3.  Call  in.     30 

The  "Folo"  ponies  will  please  take  notice 
that  music  is  provided  for  them,  and  take  step.s 
thereto  in  their  next  little  game.  A  wide- 
awake polka. 


GO 


AuRRKviATiONS. —Degrees  of  difficulty  ore  marked 
trom  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  .etter,  as  O, 
lih,  etc.  A  large  Ko'mau  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
higlie-t  note  if  on  the  staff',  sm.id  lli^nan  letters  il  l)e- 
low  or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "C.  5,  o  to  E"  inean.s 
"Key  of  C  F.ifih  degree,  lowe.st  letter  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letter,  K  on  the  4tli  space. 


-    '       O 

ADAPTED     FOR     USE      AT     CELEBRATIONS,      OR     TO     PLAY      AND      SING      IN 
HONOR    OF    THE    YEAR,    AND     FINALLY    TO    KEEP    AS    AMONG 

ITS    BEST    MEMENTOES. 


Centennial  Chorus. 

II.  MILLAKI).         (Iiaiiil  Coloicil  LiUio^a-aph  Titlu. 
PMBflK     5.1>     C'JT*. 
Arraiisi'd  for  4  (mixed)  voiies.     IiijiiK'n.scly  spirited  Uiroiigluiut 
Suited  lor  yiiart.et  and  Cliorus,  or  ('luirus  tliroufjhout. 
"And  every  star,  and  every  fold, 
Shall  tell  ai;ain  the  sto'ry  old, 
Of  how  our  fatheiK  fon^lit  and  died, 

To  save  our  llai^  lliat  lloats  in  ])ridc." 

Centennial    Hymn. 

Words  by  Wiiittikr.  Music  by  J.  K.  Paine. 

Sung  at  the  opening  of  the  Great  Exposition.     Price  IMcts. 

"  God  of  the  nations,  from  whose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  saud," 


Centennial    Song. 

Triumphantly    the    Morning    Dawned. 

By  JOSEPH  HEIXE.  Price  35  cts. 

A  worthy  patriotic  Song  and  Chorus,  with  fine  music  by  a  skilful 
player. 

Ilail  to  our  Flag  so  glorious, 
May  we  who  guard  it  now, 
Eeep  hearts  as  true  as  those  th.at  beat 
One  hundred  years  ago. 


Centennial    Days. 


By  C.  E.  PKATT.  Price  ,30  cts. 

Xot  high-flown,  but  a  lively,  common-sense  ballad  relating  to  tho 
great  Exposition. 

And  you'll  say  that  I  am  right 
If  you  see  the  splendid  sight 

At  the  Exposition  on  Centennial  Days. 


King  the  Bells,  Centennial  Bells, 

Those  Bells  of  Liberty; 
King  the  Bells,  whose  chiming  tells 

America  is  free. 


A  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

By  EDWARD  E.  BICE.     Lithograph  Title.     Vocal  M.arch. 
■PKaCE    40    cxs. 
A  simple  ^d  easy  Song-Story,  but  not  the  less  taking. 
"  The  Story  that  yon  know, 
Of  how  the  Sun  of  Glory  rose 
One  hundred  years  ago." 


The    Great    Centennial. 

INTE-W"    "VIEV^T    OF    THE    :IMJ>>.TTEII. 
By  IIOWABD  PAUL.  Pi  ice  30  cts. 


Centennial  on 

By  A.  E.  FRENCH. 


the  Brain. 

Price  40  cts. 


Agricultural  March. 

With  fine  Lithogiaph  view  of  tlie  Agricultural  Building. 
By  E.  MACK.  Price  iUcts. 


One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

By  E.  MACK.        Reverie  for  Piano.        Price  4(»  cts. 
Moderately  easy.     Fine  music,  useful  and  attractive  to  practice. 


Grand  March. 


D.  L.  DOWXIXG  Grand  Colored  Lithogi'aph  Title. 

PEISC'E    ®«    tTS. 

Tho  march  is  powerful,  brilliant,  and  not  difiicult.  The  title, 
which  adorns  this,  .as  well  as  Millard's  Ode,  is  one  well  woith  buy- 
ing, as  it  represents  the  gigantic  statue  of  Liberty,  to  be  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  New  York  harlmr.  with  views  of  Independence 
Hall,  and  the  great  national  cajiitol  in  the  back-ground. 

Centennial    March. 

By  E.  MACK.  Lithograph  Title.  Price  50  cts. 

A  fine  patriotic  combination,  as  it  includes  the  national  airs,  Red, 
White  and  Blue,  Hail  C^olumbia,  etc.,  i  tc.  A  well  executed  view  of 
the  chief  Exposition  liuilding  is  on  tlie  tiUc. 


Memorial    March 

By  E.  MACK.  Lithograph  Title. 


Price  .00  cts. 


One  of  the  best  views  of  the  Art  Building  of  the  Exposition  is  on 
the  title.  This,  witli  the  e.asy  and  very  agreeable  music,  will  render 
the  piece  a  favorite. 

Brazilian   Grand    March. 

By  n.  MATLATH.        Lithograph  Picture  of  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  DoM  Pedbo. 

Dedicated  to  the  most  sensible  of  all  Emperors,  who  will  certain- 
ly like  it,  if  he  plays  it.  Should  advise  him  to  be  particular  about 
putting  the  2d  finger  on  the  black  kevs  in  chromatic  passages,  and 
to  bring  out  the  full  expression  of  the  Trio. 

Grand    Centennial    March. 

By  C.  ZEUNER.  Price  30  cts. 

An  excellent  selection  from  the  works  of  a  first-rate  composer. 

Centennial  Tea  Party  Waltzes. 


By  S.  HASSLER. 


Price  75  cts. 


Tea  Parties  are  common  this  ye.av  as  all  years,  and  along  in  the 
evening  that  foilowt,!lhis  fine  set  of  waltzes  may  furnish  good  eu- 
tertaiuraeut. 

Centennial     "Waltzes. 


By  R,  n.  STRAFFORD. 


With  Cornet  «(?  Vih. 


Ei    CEXirS. 


An  extra  le.af  supplies  music  for  Cornet  and  Violin,  if  one  pleases 
to  introduce  them.  But  the  I'iano  Waltzes  are  complete  iu  them- 
selves, without  accompaniment. 

Centennial    Chimes    Galop. 

By  J.  n.  MILLIKEX.  Price  30  cts. 

Very  bright  and  easy. 

Centennial     Galop. 

By  J.  SOLAN. 
A  neat,  sweet  and  piquant  piece. 

Horticultural  March. 

Fine  Lithograph  view  of  the  Horticultural  Building. 
By  E.   MACK. 

Music  is  easy  and  brilliant. 

Washington's    March.    (The  Old  March).    Arr.  by  THnner. 

Price  40  cts.  Nothing  sweeter  than  this  old  march. 

Washington's    March.  (^^ew).  v,^  niui.  Aromon. 

Price  fiO  cts.     The  New.  like  the  Old,  appropriate  to  the  year. 

Martha  Washington  Grand  Waltz.     Aron&on.       75  cts. 

Martha  Washington  March.  -i^nf'- 

With  Lithographic  Portrait  and  good  music. 


Price  30  cts. 


Price  50  cts. 


Machinery    March. 

By  E.  MACK.      Fine  Lithographic  view.      Price  -50  cts. 

Either    Song    or    Piece    mailed,    post-free,    for    Retail    Price. 

PubSished    by 

OUVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  CHAS.  H.  DITSOM  &  CO.,  LYON  &  HEALY, 

BOdTON.  711  IJUOADW.iY,  N.  Y.  CUICAGO. 


50  cts. 


J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[Successors  I..  Lr.i:  iV  Walkki;,] 
I'niL.^DELPHIA. 
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eS-TEKMS.— If  mailpd  or  oallod  fnr,  $2.00  per  annum; 
delivfred  by  carriers.  $2.50.    Payment  in  ailTiinee, 

AdvertiflcmentH  will  be  inserted  at  tile  fuiIowi»g  rates : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subse^uenl  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  r.ates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  8.  SPOONEK,  PKINTER.  17  PROVINCE  ST. 

J.dircrt.ispmcn.ts. 
HARVARD 

SYMPHONY  CONGEETS. 

The  HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCI.\TION  will  give 
Us  Twelfth  .Serits  of  Ten  Co.SfFRT.s,  in  the  Ilosms 
Music  Hall,  on  alternate  TUL'R.SDAY  AFTERNOOSS, 
from  3  to  43  o'clock. 

F£RST  CoNCKRT,  THURSPAT,  Nov.  9.  — Overture  to 
■' Genoveva,'*  Schumann;  F-minor  Concerto,  Chopin^ 
(Hugo  Lkonitakd).— '*  Jupiter"  Pyuiphony,  J/b3ar( ,' 
Marche  Hcroique,  ScAuljert,  arr.  for  Orchcstri.— Carl 
Zerraiin,  Conductor. 

Season  ti<'kets,  witli  reserved  seats,  at  SIO,  for  sale  at 
the  Hall,  on  and  after  Monday,  Oct.  30.  927 

MISS  AMY  FAY.  Pianist  and  instructor  in  the  Iiest 
method  of  formiuK  the  pianist's  han<l.  .Specially 
important  to  professionals  antl  talented  children.  Ad- 
dress, care  Chickering  &  Sons,  Boston,  Mass.         927-'J33 

Tlie  subscriber  announces  that  Iiis  Music  School,  in 
connection  with  Maplewooil  InKtitute  lor  y<june  ladies,  in 
PittsfieUI,  will  open  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  islh,  with  a  bourd 
of  I'rofessors,  Teachers  antl  Lecturers,  of  recop:nizcd 
ability  and  reputation.  The  course  of  study  indutles  all 
branches  of  musical  theory,  history  and  practice.  Terms 
moderate.  Special  attention  jiaid,  and  special  rates 
offered,  to  those  who  denire  to  become  teachers.  For  par- 
ticulars, circulars,  etc.,  address  untd  June  10th, 

BENJ.  C.  BLODGETT,  Principal, 

Fittstield,  Mass. 
After  this  time,  until  date  of  opening  of  the  s.houl, 
916-Gni  Rev.  C.  U.  Speak,  Prin.  Majdewood  lust. 

MR.  JOHN  ORTH,  recently  returned  from  Kurope 
after  tive  years  study  with  the  he.st  Masters— /,(«^ 
Kidlak,  Lebest,  I.k'ppe,  ixnd  others,  wiil  receive  a  limited 
number  of  pupiU  oii  the  Piano. 

Mr.  Orth  cun  be  seen  Mondny.s  and  Thursdays  at 
New  Enf:;land  Conservatory  of  Music.  Address  ditto,  or 
at  residence,  33  W;irreu  Avenue.  905 

MKS.    FLORA     E.     BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [782 — ly 

C~^  W.  FOSTER.  Conductor  and  V^ociHst.  will  resume 
T»  Lessons  on  and  alicr  Oot.9, 1870.  at  690  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock.  8^8-1  y. 


G.     W.     DUDLEY. 

Teacher  of   Singing    and    Voice   Building. 

(Dr.  n.   R.  Streeter's  Method)  Room  No.   3, 
Mason  &  Hamliu's  Building,  154  Tremont  St. 

. LL^Il 

MRS.  JENNY  KEMPTON, 

VOCALIST   AND   TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditsun  &.  Co.         1798 


New  Emland  Coiiserfatory  of  Ins'c, 

Oi-?  diS!iM"-uisiiPd  Arl'xis  nrhii  i!  to  its  eminent  faeuUy; 
n,J.  H.  Oin  II,  •«'.  H.  Sliicitwodii,  A.  W.  FooTK,  W.  J. 
WlNOH,  S.  B.  Whit.nev  and  N.  Cvu,  making:  62  instruc- 
tors; 15,obostudents  In  ten  years;  S15  p.iys  tor  'Jo  Ie>60ns. 
Fill  term  opens  with  Increased  AnvANTAnES.  For 
circulars  apply  to  E  '1''  lUR-IBE. 

024  Music  Hall,  Boston. 

E  M  E  R  S  O  N '  S 

O  II  O'  IP  U  S    M  O'  '@  l£  ® 

Price  $1.25  per  copy.  Per  Doz.  $12. 
The  attention  of  conductors  and  members  of 
Musical  Societies  is  directed  to  tliis  iine  book. 
In  reading  the  titles  below,  you  will  notice  that 
most  of  the  choruses  make  hen-  their  iirst  ap- 
pearance. All  ai-e  selected  and  arranged  by  L. 
().  Emerson,  who  has  shown  his  usual  ^'ood  taste 
and  judf*7nent. 

Sacred. 

Mi2:htv  Jehovah Bellini  Inllammatus Iiof>.<iini 

(Jofl  of  Isiael Iio.ssini  Fatlicr  by  whose  Ahniiihty 

O  fin  till*  Wintrs.  Mrniht-H'n  P'»weV i/ntu'ltl 

()  niat^iiify  the  Lord..  Carter  God's  mercy  on  them  that 

(Jloria. . .'. Farnu'T  fear  him .Car/tr 

O  praise  the  Mij^hty  Come,  ye  blessed  Chil- 

CJod.-. Emerfton  dren lLjJiersr>Ti 

The  day  is  past — Stntrsun 

Secular. 

Awake,  thQ  'Sic:}^ ..  /Mnic  t a  Itlnw.  Winter  Wind-  Sterens 

When  Robin  ilcdljreast.  Th--  .<ea  hath  its  Pearls. 

Sou  th  ard  Pin  suit 

Fairy"  Son<r Zimviei^nan  Rainy  Day Emerson 

Hast  thou  left  thy  bine  Brightly  tlie  Morninj;. 

Course SoidJiard  Von   W''h^r 

dales  are  blowlnji..  A"mcrson  Hip  thee,  Shallop. .  .Kii<ki  n 

Crowned  with  the  Tern-  Sle<*j)  Well firadbnry 

jiest Venli  Anvil  Chorus.."  Tronttvre'" 

Floiverets  close  at  VLwg.-AU  Star  of  dcsecndinj<Nit;ht. 

Evening Sidlirnn  Ejneraon 

A  Beautiful  Title  for  a  cliannini;  Sabbath 
School  Sons  book.  One  cannot  turn  over  its 
leaves  without  being  inijire.ssed  with  the  t;i,ste 
and  tact  of  the  compiler,  whose  selection  of  the 
pretty  title  is  (juite  in  unison  with  thatof  unus- 
ually taking  hymns  and  tunes. 

Compiletl  by  K.  M.  McIXTosn.  A  portion  of 
the  music  \vas  prepared  by  the  able  h;ind  of  Dr. 
A.  Brooks  Kverctt,  (lately  deceased)  and  the 
poetry,  in  i)ait,  is  piovided  by  Mrs.  JI.  B.  C. 
Slade,  in  part  by  Kev.  Jos.  II.  Martin,  and  the 
rest  by  writers  of  acknowledged  talent. 
Price  of  GOOD  NEWS,  3.-)  cts. 


Z 


A  Collection  of  Mtisic  for   the   use   of  Choirs, 
Conventions,  Singing  Schools,  etc.  By  L. 
O.  EMEitsoN.    Price  per  doz.  $12. 
For  a  single  copy,  5-l..';.'^. 
This  book,  when  examined  and  tested,   will 
furnhsh  its  own  recommendation,  and  the  admi- 
rers of   Mr.   Emerson's  music,   (and   they  are 
numbered  by  thousands),  will  be  jileased  to  re- 
ceive a  work  planned  and  compiled  by  his  own 
unaided  etTort.     It  contains,  besides  the  usual 
Singing  School  course,  a  fine  collection  of  easy 
glees  or  four  part  songs  for  the  ]iractice  of  clas- 
ses, a  great  variety  of  new  Metrical  Times,  and 
a  large  number  of  new  Anthems,  Motets,  Sen- 
tences  and  Chants.     With   the  exception  of  a 
dozen  pages,  filled  with  the  indispensable  "  con- 
gregational tunes,"  the  whole  work  is  fresh  and 
new  in  character. 

rCBLLSHED   BY 

OLIVES.    IDITSOISr    Sc    OO. 

BOSTON. 


pfUJ  Puisic  Ux  <9d 


V  0  0  A  L  , 

1  must  leave  you,  my  Darling.     Sons:  and 

Chorus.     B().  tl  to  F.  (lus.  PhilUpx. 

Blossoms.     W>.  '.J.  d  to  g.  llallun 

Love  and  Sorrow".     (Amore  e  doloro.)   Af>. 

5.  d  to  g.  IJuuintanL 

La  Vezzo-sa.     (The  Fair  One.)   Canzone. 

G.  4.  d  to  a.  JJetiijnam. 

How  sweet  at  the  Twilighfs  Gleam.  (Apart) 
D'l.  :!.  K  to  A.  Chvrni'y. 

Ilaye-s  alul  Wheeler!   Hurrah!  Song  .and 
Quartet  or  Chorus.    A,  3.     K  to   F. 

Perl-'ms 
My   Heart  still   lingers  here.     Song  and 

Chorus.     Ml)    y,     Ftog.  Geary 

Ko.se    of    Tennessee.    Song  and  Chorus. 

F.  2.     c  to  F.  Jjanks. 

Como  to  the   Heart  that  is  thine!    From 
Evangeline.     Ah.  o.     E  to  g. 


Wh^ 


'11    weep    for  me  when    I 
Song  and   Chorus.     Bt. 


am   gone  V 


d  to  F. 
I'rult. 
In  the  Mcnth  of  Flowers.     (  Bel  Amour.  ) 

(i.  1'.     E  to  E.  MoUoij. 

Hayes  and  Wheeler  rallying  Song.     Song 

and  Chorus.    Ad.  2.     c  to  E.  Thonqison. 

InHtmnipntal. 

Album  for  Organists.  Concert  Music  for 
the  Orgau.with  Pedaling  and  Begistra- 
tion.  Knfjrue  TlHiyer. 

1.  Sixth  Organ  Concerto. B6.«J.//aH(;c/.   1 

2.  Clmr.d  Vari:itic)ns  in  K'a     7.     Sinnrl. 
Z.     Three    Adagios.     Ah.    Mb   and  G. 


Xo 

Xo 
Xo, 


('.. 


No.  4.    Variations  on 


T'o/';/i-m(0'. 
"  Nuremberg.  "  A. 

Thai/rr. 
on    "Auld    Lang 

Thtii/t'T. 
B'/.  ■•?.  SwliU. 

(Ilerbstbluthen.) 

Lamje, 


No.    10.        Variations 

Syne."     F.  (i. 
Grand  Festival  March. 
Flowers   of    Autumn. 

G.  A. 
Centennial  Polka.  Lith.  Title.  D.  .3.  Krak-min: 
( >ur  Ke.iiiment.    Quiik  March,  ¥J).  ',\.  Kiil'jiit. 
Siiil  on !     Valse  brillante.      G.  3.  Kniyht. 

JIaich  of  the  Blues  and  Grays.  F.  2.  Freiwlu 
He;irt  Secrets.  Salon  Piece.  G.  3.  Popp. 
Madame   Pompadour's   F.avorite   Minuet. 

C.  3.  La  lluche. 
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A  LoEscniioRN's  Piaxo  Studies. 

No.  3.     Op  00.     Books  1,  2  and  3,  each  $1.2.5 
The  Organist's  Rkliancs.   Easy  arrangement 
of   the    most    beautiful    pieces  of  the  great 
masters.     By  Eugene  Thayer. 
Vol.  1.     Music  for  Church  Service. 
THE    SALUTATION.     A  Collection  of  Sacred 
Music,  consisting  of  Hymn  Tunes,  Anthems, 
Motets,  etc.,  designed  for  Public  Wor- 
ship, together  with  a  complete  System 
of  Elenientaiy  Instruction,  (Jlees, 
Four-part  Sontrs  and  Choruses, 
for  Singing  .Schools  and 
Musical  Conventions. 
By  L.  O.  Emerson.       Price  per  copy,  $1.3S. 
Per  Dozen.  $12.00. 
THE    ENCORE.     A  collection  of  Secular  and 
Sacred     Music    for   Singing    Schools,    Day 
Schools,   Conventions,   Musical  Acade- 
mies, (College  C'hoirs,  etc. 
By  L.  O.  Emerson,     l^rice  7.5  cts ;  Per  Doz.  $7..50 


Music  bt  M.vil.— -Music  Is  cent  by  mail,  the  cipenne 
being  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  tlicrcof, 
about  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  PcrsonM 
at  a  distance  will  tind  the  conveyance  a  savijix  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

DfCkfr  IBrotlMtrM*  Grt'aiMl,  Nquare,  and 
V'pri;;-h«  l*ian»H  are  the  best  madu  in  the  country. 
Tlu'y  take  the  load  of  all  lirst-class  instruments,  being 
unriValletl  in  lieaiUy  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  every  detail. 

8«u<l  for  IIIiiMtrato«l  Catalograe. 

PRICES   REASONABLE. 
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J.  M.  ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

Sheet  Music,  Music  Book,  Musio  for  PenodicalB, 
Leaflets.  Music  Titles,  Etc. 

N.  E.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  Fifth  Streets, 
HILAUELPIIIA.  ' 
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CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 


The  Encore. 

Music  teachers  whose  specialty  is  the  teaching 
of  Singing  Classes,  and  who  have  not  charge  of 
choirs,  have  expressed  a  ]irefercnce  for  books 
containing  an  Instructive  Course,  with  abund- 
ance of  ExercLses,  simple  Songs  in  one,  two, 
three  or  four  parts,  Glees,  etc.,  and  a  little  Sacred 
Music.  In  short,  they  wish  and  need  just  what 
is  to  be  used  in  Singing  School,  and  make  no 
direct  preparation  for  singing  in  church. 

For  the  accommodation  of  such  teachers, 
DiTSON  it  Co.  have  successively  issued  Mr. 
Emerson's  "Singing  School,"  and  the  "Song 
MoNAKCii,"  and  now  provide,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, "THE  ENCORE,"  compiled  by  L.  O. 
Emkrson.  It  will  be  a  worthy  successor  of  tlie 
above  named  books,  and  will  bo  widely  used. 
Price  to  be  75  cts.  per  copy. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

Edited  by  J.  Stainer,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Doc.  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  AV.  A.  Bakkett, 
Mus.  Bach.,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford. 
It  does  not  need  the  above  array  of  titles  to 
convince  us,  that  this  is  a  work  of  unusual  eru- 
dition and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  definitions,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  work  is  that  of  a  collection  of  treatises  on 
important  musical  subjects.  All  of  them  are 
well  written,  the  style  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  there  are  abundant  musical  and 
picture  illustrations.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
larynx  (vocal  chords  itc.)  covers  a  dozen  pages, 
and  has  many  cuts  illustrating  different  portions 
&c. 

About  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  hu- 
man ear,  the  article  also  containing  engravings. 
The  human  hand  also,  is  minutely  described 
in  its  relation  to  lingering.  Ancientinsti'uments 
nicely  pictured,  the  various  parts  of  organs  well 
described,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  composition  imparted. 

Indeed,  although  a  dictionary,  it  is  a  very 
readable  book,  and  one  will  naturally  continue 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  with  continued  interest, 
until  the  contained  ideas  are  pretty  thoroughly 
understood  and  assimilated. 
Price  in  Boards  $4.U0       Price  in  Cloth  $5,00 
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CABSi^ET  ORCA8MS 

Have   been    Unanimously  assigned   the 


'/„%  %UllW\.     REQUISITES" 

Of  such  Instruments  at  the 

U.    S.    CENTENNIAL,    1876, 

and  are  tlio    onlj    ors'anH    anNigriioil    tliiH    rank. 

Thi'ir  superiority  in  thus  diclaml,  n<»t  in  one  or  two 
ri>sp(-ets  oidy,  but  in  alB  tbo  important  4iiialitieH 
of  ail  or^an.  A  M4'«lal  and  IViplonia  have  also  been 
auarded  them,  but  medals  of  CMiual  vahie  were  awarded 
all  articles  deemed  worthy  of  reco;^nition,  so  that  many 
makers  can  advertise  "first  medals'*  or  "highest  awards." 
But  comparative  rank  in  excellence,  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  jru<l(r«*H' Bleporin  aloiip,  in  which  the 
MASON  &  HAMLIN  OU(;aNH  are  irnanimonHly  w^- 
signed ''Xbe  f^llt^T  IIAIVK  in  the  M<-v«ral 
requifnitei*"  of  such  instruments,  and  are  the  onlj 
ones  assit^ned  this  rank.  See  Judges'  Reports.  This  re- 
sult was  not  unexpected,  for  these  organs  have  Uni- 
formly taken  highest  awards  in  such  competitions, 
there  being  hsa  thaii  six  exieptions  in  Jaimlreds  of  compari- 
sons. They  were  awarded  flret  meilals,  and  highest 
honors  at  PariM  1807,  Vi«-nna  1873,  (>iantiaGro  1875, 
niilatla-lplBialH"!!;  having  thus  been  awarded  highest 
honors  at  Every  YForldH  Oxbibition  at  which  they 
have  competed,  and  being  the  only  American  organs 
which  ever  obtained  any  award  in  Emoi)e. 

NEW  STYLES  with  improvements  exhibited  at  the 
CENTENNLAL;  elegant  new  cases  in  great  variety. 
Prices  xery  lowest  consistent  with  best  material  aucl 
workmanship.  Organs  sold  for  cash  or  instalments,  or 
rented  until  rent  pays.  Every  organ  wa^-i-anied  to  give 
entire  satiufnctoiii  to  every  reasonable  pin-chaser  or  the 
money  returned.    Illfstrated  Catalogues  sent  free. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.-164  Tremont 
Street,  Boston;  25  Union  Square,  New  York;  80  and  82 
Adams  Street,  Chicago. 


I    I    REDUCTION  IN   PRICE   !    ! 

Richardson's  New  Method 

FOR     P  I  A  i^  O. 

A    CARD 

THE  PUBLISHERS,  BELIEVING  THE  DEMAND 
OF  THE  TIMES  SHOULD  BE  MET,  HA^'E  REDUCED 
THE  PRICE  OF  THIS  FAMOUS  METHOD  FOR 
THE   PIANO-FORTE   TO    $  3.  S5 

THET  BELIEVE  THE  PUBLIC  WILL  APPRECIATE 
THEIR  ACTION.  AS  TO  MERIT  AND  EXCELLENCE 
THERE  IS  NO  BOOK  ITS  EQUAL.  IT  STANDS 
FIRST  AXD  FOREMOST,  AS  ITS  SALES  OF  HUN- 
DREDS OF  THOUSANDS  WILL  ATTEST.  IS  AT- 
TRACTIVE, THOROUGH  AND  SUCCESSFUL.  IT  IS 
CONSIDERED  BY  ALL  FAIR  JUDGES  TO  BE  THE 
PERFECTION  OF  A  PIANO  INSTRUCTION  BOOK, 
PRICE  $  3.S5.  SENT  POST-PAID  FOR  THIS  PRICE. 

S3-  SOLD  BY  ALL  MUSIC  AND  BOOK  DEALERS, 
AND  USED  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS  IN 
THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    CANADA. 


The  X  Piano  Taboret, 


In  Sheet  Music  they  offer : 
THE 


as  sung  ,at  the  Opening  Ceremonies  in  Philadel- 
phia, Words  by  Whittier.  Music  by  J.  K.  Paine. 
In  4  p.arts,  for  Mixed  Voices.  Price  in  Sheet 
Music  form,  ?.(i  cts.  (In  Octavo  iorm  for  Chorus- 
es, 10  cts).  No  celebration  this  year  will  be  com- 
plete w-ithout  the  singing  of  this  magniliceut 
Hymn, 

Centennial,  lyjachinery.  Horticultural,  Memo- 
rial, and  Agricultural  /VJarchts,  each  .50  cts; 
Wiishington's  O'^l  ('W  i-'ts).  and  iVjew  (fiO  cts) 
IVlavchts,  JVlartha  W-'*liiugton's  \;Valt7,  (75  cts) 
and  March.  (50  cts).  Qraud  TViarch,  by  Down- 
ing, (00  cts).  Ceut^'uuial  Waltzes  by  Fliene  (75 
cts),  and  Gio'->«'s  Metlly  of  [Slational  Aii's  (75 
cts);  all  have  Splendid  Illustrated  Titles!  ancl 
the  Isest  of  music. 

Sl.'iiled,  post-free,  for  above  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Patented  ApitiL  4th,  1871. 

Mamifaotured  by  L.  Postawka  &  Co. 

Factory  at  Osborn's  Planing  Mill,  State  St., 
Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

For  Sale  by  all  Firstt:iass  Pianoforte  and  Furniture 
Dealers 

"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public,  STEINWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 

"  Mr.  Posta-wka's  Adjustable  Taboret  is  a  long  felt  want 
supplied.    We  consider  it  the  best  of  the  kind. 

8'J8-ly  O.  DITSON  8:  CO.,  Boston,  Mass."' 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

Ohab.  Hs  Bitsoj^  ^  €0. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Eros,  and  Firth,  Son  5c  Co.) 

MUSIG    PUBLISHERS 

A2iD  DEALERS  IM 

Sleet  hsic,  Iisic  Mh, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

EDW.     SCHUBERTU     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUARE, 

NEW  TORK.  [795 


LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Westei'n  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices, 

2:^=Iu  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
u'A  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Music.  [7W— 3m 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

riice  in  Boiirds,  $2.50.    In  Cloth,  $3.00. 
Cloth,  Flue  Gilt  for  Presents,  $4.00. 

The  latest  book  of  Ditson  &  Co's  Home  Musi- 
cal LiURARY,  and  docs  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  other.  A  large  niunber  of  extra  good 
song's  have,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  come 
into  popular  notice  and  approval.  The  best  of 
these,  with  a  half  dozen  of  classics,  (omitted  in 
other  books),  form  this  first-class  col'ection. 

There  are  about  75  songs.  Pages  full  sheet 
music  size. 


l}fs  |0uriuil  0f  Pusic, 


Whole  N"o.  027. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  OCT.  28,  1876. 


Vol.  XXXYI.  Ko.  15. 


For  Dwt?ht's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Use  of  Slow  Piano  Practice. 

BY  W.  8.  B.   MATHEWS. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  it  is  very  likely 
I  may  repeat  some  of  the  ideas  in  my  piece  on 
"Mental  action  in  piano-playing"  published 
in  this  Journal  (p.  .'iO,  vol.  xxxiv,  I  think);  but 
how  many  of  tliem  I  cannot  say  as  I  do  not 
happen  to  be  able  to  lay  ray  hand  on  that  par- 
ticular number  at  this  time.  "Whether  I  do 
repeat  or  not,  I  hope  the  importance  of  the 
subject  and  the  new  light  tlirown  on  it  may 
prove  my  justification. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  time  spent  in  piano-practice  by 
players  generally  is  wasted.  Hojo  they  waste 
it  would  take  too  long  to  tell.  In  many  cases 
they  practice  unproductive  exercises.  This, 
however,  does  not  signify  .so  much  as  the  fact 
that  even  these  are  practiced  in  a  wrong  way. 
For  there  is  scarcely  any  conceivable  exorcise 
which  may  not  be  made  useful  by  a  good  mode 
of  practice.  Even  a  book  full  of  ill-digested 
and  (if  I  might  so  say  it)  un-radical  exercises, 
like  Lebhert  and  Stark's,  may  lie  useful  to  pu- 
pils if  properly  practiced. 

Every  well-taiight  iiiauo-player  who  reads 
this,  is  familiar  with  tlie  injunction  oft  repeat- 
ed, to  "  practice  slowly."  Plaidy,  I  hear,  used 
to  direct  a  certain  number  of  times  slow  and  a 
certain  number  of  times  fast,  as  the  rule  of 
practice  to  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  passages. 
Four  or  five  times  slow,  and  four  or  five  times 
fast,  was  the  rule,  I  believe,  or  near  enough  for 
our  present  purpose.  Mills,  tlie  pianist,  makes 
great  account  of  slow  ]U'actice,  and  applies  it 
himself  to  everything,  even  to  a  review  of 
pieces  long  familiar  and  many  times  played  in 
public.  Mason  makes  this  jirinciple  his  "joy 
and  his  song,"  as  hundreds  of  his  pupils  can 
testify.  Miss  .Tiilia  Rivf',  whose  technique  is 
acknowledged  to  be  of  a  superior  order,  prac- 
tices everything  n-nj  slowly.  With  her  the 
slow  practice  far  exceeds  the  fast.  If  she  plays 
a  passage  four  times  slowly,  she  will  play  it 
fast  not  more  than  twice;  then  comes  another 
turn  of  slow  practice.  Sucli,  I  suppose,  must 
be  Mr.  Lang's  method,  from  what  I  hear  of  his 
accuracy  and  elegance  of  playing, — and  in 
short  such  is  the  metliml  of  every  great  iiianist, 
except  perhaps  Liszt,  who  never  practices  at 
all. 

What  is  slow  practirr?  For  every  pianist 
there  are  tlireo  grades  of  speed  in  all  passages 
admitting  of  rapid  playing.  They  are,  first,  a 
very  slow  rate.  So  slow,  namely,  that  each 
motion  is  fully  determined  by  tlie  will,  and 
there  comes  the  response  through  the  sensory 
nerves  that  the  motion  has  been  fully  per- 
formed; afti'r  which  thero;is  a  moment  of  repose 
before  the  next  motion  is  ordered.  Very  slow 
practice  is  any  rate  of  speed  that  admits  of  this 
moment  of  mental  repose  between  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sense  of  having  played  one  note, 
and  the  act  of   beginning  to    play  the    next. 


The  second  rate  is  moderate— tlie  rate  in  which, 
as  soon  as  the  mind  becomes  conscious  that  one 
key  has  been  played,  it  orders  the  next,  with- 
out suffering  a  moment  of  repose  to  intervene. 
The  third  rate  is  that  of  velocity — a  degree  of 
speed  in  which  the  will  orders  a  scries  of  acts 
at  once  fas,  e.  g.,  four  octaves  of  the  scale  of 
A,  or  three  octaves  of  broken  chord  of  C,  etc., 
etc.,)  and  the  fingers  play  them  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  the  mind  not  being  conscious  of  the 
fact  tliat  one  key  has  been  pl.ayed  before  it  or- 
ders the  next. 

Perhaps  alittle  further  examination  may  ren- 
der this  plainer.  There  are  two  nerve  fibres, 
the  mjyUir,  and  the  sensori/.  The  motor  nerve 
transmits  from  the  brain  or  some  lower  nerve 
centre  an  order  for  the  muscle  to  contract;  and 
it  contracts.  The  sensory  nerve  transmits  im- 
pressions from  without.  These  sensory  im- 
pressions are  not  always  transmitted  to  the 
brain,  but  stop  at  a  lower  nerve-centre  and  are 
reflected  back  in  the  shape  of  a  motor  impulse 
which  effects  a  new  muscular  adjustment  to 
meet  the  emergency.  Thus  if  I  am  kicked,  I 
do  not  have  to  wait  until  I  hoar  of  it  up  in  my 
si'tisiirium  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  spinal  chord  finds 
out  that  such  is  the  fact,  it  telegraphs  to  tlie 
nearest  leg  or  arm  to  "answer  immediately" 
— which  order  I  hope  my  arms  and  legs  may 
long  have  the  muscle  and  the  grace  to  obey. 
Thus  it  is  that  in  walking  or  riding,  the  differ- 
ent muscles  adjust  themselves  unconsciously  so 
as  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 
Motory  and  sensory  impulses  are  i)ropagated 
with  different  degrees  of  speed.  The  motor 
imiiulse  travels  at  the  rate  of  about  !)'3  ft.  a 
second  ;  t!ie  sensory  at  the  rate  of  about  I4!t  ft. 
It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  muscle  con- 
tracts only  in  obedience  to  an  order  received 
through  the  motor  fibres  of  the  nerve. 

In  the  case  of  acts  that  are  completely  voli- 
tional it  appears  that  each  one  is  separately  de- 
termined and  ordered  by  the  will,  iind  com- 
pletes itself  in  consciousness  whenever  the 
sensory  nerve  has  retunu-d  the  information 
that  the  act  has  been  performed.  .\ny  scries 
of  muscular  motions  may  be  made  habitual,  in 
which  case  they  can  be  performed  while  the 
mind  is  thinking  of  something  else.  The  shoe- 
maker lasts  his  shoe,  creases  the  channel,  folds 
and  waxes  his  thread,  sews  the  scam,  rubs 
down  the  channel,  and  so  on,  while  he  is  busily 
engaged  in  conversation,  or  in  a  "  lirown 
study  "  on  the  question  of  ways  and  means. 
The  blacksmith  heats  the  iron,  liamiuers  and 
.shapes  it,  all  the  while  carrying  on  a  discussion 
of  politics  or  theology.  His  apprentice  also 
heats  and  hammers  his  iron  while  carrying  on 
a  base-ball  discussion  with  a  mate.  He  spoils 
his  job,  and  is  cautioned  by  his  master  to  mind 
his  business  and  keep  his  mind  on  his  work 
next  time.  So,  too,  the  phayer  goes  through  a 
familiar  piece  unconsciously.  The  beginner 
makes  a  mistake  as  soon  as  his  mind  wanders 
never  so  little. 


All  of  these  acts,  so  well  performed  without 
thought,  have  become  habits,  and  no  longer 
require  the  mind  to  order  each  separate  detail. 
The  beginners  who  failed,  had  not  acquired 
the  habit.  To  a  certain  extent  each  worker 
became  a  machine.  He  was  merely  an  autom- 
aton— that  part  of  him  which  made  shoes,  or 
shaped  the  iron,  or  played  the  piano,  that  is  to 
say.  The  shoemaker  was  conscious  only  of  the 
general  intention  of  making  shoes,  and  of  hav- 
ing conveyed  liim.self  to  the  bench  where  were 
the  necessary  materials.  .\11  of  him  not  en- 
gaged in  making  shoes  was  asleep  or  actively 
engaged  in  somctliing  else.  A  part  of  him 
breathed — also  automatically.  A  part  of  him 
circulated  the  blood — also  without  his  will. 
A  part  of  him  talked  and  thought  theology  or 
politics.  A  part  of  him  worked  away  at  the 
contents  of  his  stomach.  The  77ian  really,  you 
see,  was  not  making  shoes  at  all, — that  was 
only  automatism,  just  the  same  sort  of  a  thing 
as  the  heart  beating,  the  lungs  breatliing,  or 
the  stomach  churning  the  victuals,  the  opera- 
tion of  a  machine.  All  there  was  of  him  just 
then  that  was  really  jiuin,  was  the  part  talking 
theology — except  away  down  in  one  corner  of 
his  being  (like  a  tooth-ache)  his  love  and  anx- 
iety for  his  poor  sick  dauL'hter. 

Let  us  attend  more  do: 
performances.  Are  they 
or  imperfect  1     Not  at  all 

lows  in  its  proper  order,  beginning  only  when 
the  previous  one  has  been  completed.  Unex- 
pected exigencies  are  met  and  allowed  for  with 
all  necessary  intelligence. 

To  such  an  extent  may  this  machine-like 
ability  be  carried  that  the  acts  themselves  may 
be  conditioned  on  sense  perceptions  received 
through  parts  of  the  economy  remote  from 
those  performing  the  automatic  acts.  For  ex- 
.ample,  I  have  seen  a  once  eminent  organist 
play  when  so  drunk  that  lie  was  with  difficulty 
seated  at  the  instrument,  and  when  I  am  very 
sure  he  couldn't  possibly  have  distinguished 
between  the  "I  "and  the  "not  I."  He  played, 
of  course,  from  notes.  As  long  as  he  could 
keep  his  eyes  open  his  hands  would  play  what- 
ever his  eyes  saw.  But  A<'knew  nothing  about 
it. 

All  piano  practice,  whatever  its  nature,  has 
for  its  object  to  pniduce  t!ie  habit  of  playing 
that  passage  or  piece.  The  only  part  of  play- 
ing that  is  completely  volitional  and  not  at  all 
automatic  is  the  melody,  whether  one  means 
by  this  merely  tlie  air,  or  the  counterpoints. 
When  the  melody  is  played  automatically  the 
playing  becomos  soul-loss. 

Playing  may  be  poor  in  respect  to  its  mech- 
anism, or  in  the  player's  imperfect  conscious- 
ness of  the  music.  Al>ility  to  think  the  music  is 
the  first  requisite  of  an  artist.  Some  persons 
are  extremely  obtuse  in  this  respect.  Any- 
thing beyond  the  most  elementary  combin.a- 
tions  eludes  them.  How  to  develop  the  musi- 
cal perceptions  I  do  not   now  stop  to  inquire. 
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At  this  time  I  concern  myself  only  witli  tlie 
mechanism.  The  phiyer  must  have  a  j^reat 
stock  of  standard  passages,  embracing  all  tlio 
major  and  minor  scales,  the  various  arpeggios 
and  liroken  chords,  and  the  usual  accompani- 
ment formulas.  Each  of  these  must  he  suliject 
to  control  liy  a  merely  general  order  of  the 
mind.  When  one  wills  to  play  four  octaves  of 
the  scale  of  C,  tlie  hand  should  adjust  itself  to 
the  white  keys  and  proceed  to  business,  the 
thumb  falling  on  F  and  C  without  further  di- 
rection. And  similarly  of  every  other  passage. 
But  how  can  this  come  about  ?  Is  there  some 
tree  off  which  one  can  gather  tliese  p.assages 
already  prepared,  or  the  leaves  of  which  one 
may  cat  and  be  brought  into  so  comfortable  an 
ability  ?  Not  at  all.  Tlicre  is  only  one  way, 
and  that  is  in  pursuance  of  the  following  law : 
AtiT/ series  of  musnih-tr  acts  may  hecome  auto- 
matic Iry  heing  performed  a  sufficient  number  of 
times  in  a  perfectli/  correct  sequence. 

Let  the  series  of  motions  in  question  be  ten 
in  number.  How  does  the  average  pupil  set 
about  mastering  it  !  Why  sometliing  like 
this  (se  being  the  unknown  quantity,  the  mis- 
take.) 
1st  time,  (carefully).  133456789  10 
2d       "  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9j 

3d       "  '  1  2  34  5  6  7  8.1;  10 

4th      "  13  34  5  67x9  10 

5th      "  •     1  2  34  5  6  «■  8  9  10 

6th      "  •  12345j;789  10 

7th  "  (carelessly).  1234a:678«10 
8th  "  (very  carefully).  133456789  10 
9th      "  123J56  7892' 

10th      "  1x345673:9  10 

And  so  I  might  go  on  for  pages.  The  won- 
der to  me  is  that  they  ever  get  a  piece  near 
enough  right  to  permit  one  to  recognize  it. 

Here  then  we  are,  at  length,  able  to  see 
the  value  of  slow  practice.  The  necessary 
number  of  perfectly  infallible  performances 
which  form  the  basis  of  automatism,  can  be  se- 
cured only  in  slow  practice.  Each  one  of  these 
three  steps  must  enter  into,  the  performance  of 
every  single  motion  in  the  series.  First,  the 
volition  to  play  a  certain  note.  Second,  the 
consciousness  of  having  played  it — the  sense  of 
having  the  finger  on  the  key.  Third,  the  mo- 
ment of  repose,  in  which  the  mind  clearly  ap- 
preliends  the  next  note  to  be  played.  This 
slow  practice  may  be  faster  or  slower,  accord- 
ing to  the  activity  of  the  player's  mind.  The 
beginner  must  play  as  slowly  as  one  note  a  sec- 
ond. The  artist  may  play  four  or  five.  I  liave 
heard  Jliss  Riv6  practice  Gustave  Schumann's 
Tarantelle  at  the  rate  of  about  three  notes  a 
second,  although  in  the  performance  it  goes  at 
the  rate  of  from  eight  to  twelve  notes  a  second. 
The  average  rate  of  transmission  of  the  mo- 
tor and  sensory  impulses  through  nerve  tissue 
is  about  120  ft.  per  second,  or  about  7200  ft. 
per  minute.  In  automatic  performances  of  the 
fingers  the  motions  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
trolled from  one  of  the  nerve  centres  in  the 
spinal  coulmn,  giving  approximately  five  feet 
for  the  travel  of  the  two  impulses  for  every 
key  played.  This,  supposing  the  muscles  to 
obey  instantly,°wculd  give  about  1450  notes  a 
minute  as  the  ultimate  of  velocity,  or  about  24 
notes  a  second.  Any  one  who  will  play  a  scale 
four  octaves  in  7iines  (going  through  nine  times) 


at  half  this  speed  will  be  likely  to  find  the  ex- 
ercise somewhat  fatiguing. 

Exclusively  slow  practice  will  spoil  the  play- 
ing. It  takes  t!ic  life  out  of  the  nmsic.  It 
must,  then,  be  alternated  with  the  two  other 
degrees  of  speed,  in  the  proportion  of  say  six 
slow,  six  moderate,  and  three  fast,  and  so  on, 
over  and  over  until  one  learns  the  passage. 
This  is  not  a  rule.  It  is  merely  an  indication 
of  the  proportion  necessary  to  be  observed  in 
order  to  secure  accuracy  without  sacrificing 
the  musical  quality  of  the  playing.  And  it  is 
in  tlio  almost  total  neglect  of  this  kind  of 
practice,  that  pupils  in  general  may  find  the 
reason  of  their  poor  success. 


The  Nibelungen  Trilogy  at  BayreutL 

BY  JOSEril   BENNETT. 

(From  tbe  London  Musical  Times.) 

(Continued  from  P.age  315.) 

From  this  necessary  diLcression  I  return  to  the 
stor}^  of  the  drama.  Plaving  completed  the  poem  of 
"  Siegfried's  Tod  "  ("  Gotterdammcrung,")  Wagner, 
enamored  of  his  subject,  and  necessitated  to  show 
much  tliat  else  had  to  be  intellectually  perceived, 
tool;  up  the  earlier  life  of  the  hero.  From  this 
s|)rang  a  second  drama,  called  at  first  "  Junger 
.Siegfried,"  and  now,  as  "  Siegfried,"  formin'^  the 
tliird  section  of  the  great  work.  There  is  reason  to 
assume  that  here  the  whole  scheme  of  "  Der  Ring 
des  Nibelungen  "  dawned  upon  the  autlior's  mind. 
The  force  of  circumstances  carried  him,  almost  de- 
spite his  will,  further  and  furtherback  to  the  origin 
of  tiiat  which  had  previously  occupied  ids  thoughts, 
and  from  the  working  of  lids  necessity  arose  "  Die 
AValkiire"  and  "  r>as  Rheingold,"  connecting  ulti- 
mate effect  with  remotest  cause.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  in  these  later  dramas — I  avoid  the  word  it- 
firelli  throughout,  especially  here,  where  it  would 
have  no  business  at  all — how  Wagner  had  passed 
completely  under  the  dominion  of  a  theory  that  the 
poem  ought  to  make  no  concession  for  the  sake  of 
musical  effect.  lie  had  laid  out  "  Gotterdammer- 
ung"  with  a  view  to  the  usual  mii.gling  of  solo  and 
concerted  piece  (though  in  setting  it  to  music  at  a 
later  time  he  refused  the  opportunities  his  own  hand 
had  prepared,  and  crowded  the  stage  with  dum- 
mies) ;  but  its  successors  became,  more  and  more 
rigidly,  dramas.  In  "  Siegfried"  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle chorus,  and  only  a  few  bars  of  concerted  vocal 
music.  In  "  Die  Walkiire"  there  is  one  chorus  tor 
female  voices,  and  in  "  Das  Rheingold  "  we  have 
w  hat.  elsewhere,  would  be  called  a  trio.  In  effect, 
therefore,  the  three  works  just  named  are  "  plays," 
throughout  w  hich  but  a  single  voice  is  heard  at  any 
given  lime.  Unhappily  for  those  who  do  not  ac- 
cept Wagner's  theories,  they  are  "  plays,"  moreover, 
in  the  fulness — should  I  not  say  prolixity? — of 
their  dialogue.  The  ])oet  is  wholly  regardless  of 
the  musician.  He  will  utter  everything  necessary 
to  the  completeness  of  his  poem — and  very  often  a 
good  deal  is  thought  needful — the  result  being  a 
series  of  conversations,  some  of  them  wearisome 
repetitions,  others  abounding  in  allusions,  and  'cased 
u])on  ideas  which  are  all  very  well  for  a  reader  who 
can  pause  to  think,  but  wduch,  on  the  stage,  and  as- 
sociated with  music,  are  embarrassing.  Take,  as  an 
example,  the  interview  betwecd  Wotan  and  Erda  in 
the  third  act  of  "  Siegfried,"  where  183  lines  are  de- 
voted chiefly  to  telling  us  what  we  already  know, 
or  to  references  the  significance  of  which  by  no 
means  lies  on  the  surface.  I  do  not  urge  this  as 
against  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  the  poem, 
but  simply  to  point  it  out  for  consideration  as  con- 
nected with  a  "  drama  for  music."  The  question, 
of  course,  arises — and  a  most  important  one  it  is — 
ndiether  a  drama  for  music  should  so  rigidly  consult 
its  own  separate  necessities,  and  yield  nothing  to 
the  conditions  of  its  alliance.  My  own  answer,  giv- 
en deliberately  after  the  experience  of  Bayreuth,  is 
in  the  negative.  It  is  true  th.at  Wagner  has  so  far 
recognized  the  demands  of  music  as  to  identify  each 
scene  with  some  distinct  emotion,  powerfully  ex- 
pressed ;  but  even  this  is  not  enough  to  save  his 
theory  from  rejection.  In  every  drama  so  con- 
structed there  must  be  passages  with  which  music 
has  nothing  to  do.  and  the  effect  of  wdiich  music, 
especially  when  written  on  the  principles  hereafter 
mentioned,  simply  mars.  But  the  question  under- 
lying all  is  whether   Wagner   has  not  hit  npon  a 


fallacy  in  supposing  t.h.it  he  can,  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  subrjrdinate  music  to  drama.  In 
theory,  his  system  appears  perfect;  in  reality,  I 
doubt  wdiether  it  will  eyer  work.  The  way  to  test 
this  is  for  the  audience  at  Bayreuth  to  ask  them- 
selves what  part  of  the  compound  tiling  there  pre- 
sented engaged  most  of  their  attention.  AA'agner, 
as  the  official  mouthpiece  of  his  system,  would  urge 
that  the  mind  should  have  been  sensible  fif  nothing 
but  a  whole  ;  but  that  was  impossible.  The  tliree 
grand  elements — music,  poetry,  and  stage  represen- 
tation— stood  separately  before  every  eye,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  was  mast  ear- 
nestly regarded  ;  which  was  most  discussed,  which 
contributed  before  the  others  to  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced. The  ])redominance  of  music  in  all  these 
respects  might  have  been  foreseen,  and  was.  in  fact, 
inevitable.  Associate  music  and  poetry  on  equal 
terms  you  cannot.  The  more  universal,  emotional, 
and  jiowerful  art  will  prevail;  and  not  all  the  force 
of  twenty  Wagners  can  alter  the  fact.  Wherefore, 
I  contend,  that  to  write  a  drama  with  a  view  to 
dramatic  exigencies  alone,  and  then  to  ally  it  with 
music,  must  not  only  result  in  failure,  but  is  contra- 
ry to  the  very  nature  of  things. 

Leaving  these  general  considerations,  I  approach 
the  particular  illustration  of  his  theory  with  which, 
in  "  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,"  W,agner  has  fur- 
nished us.  Does  it  prove  that  the  domain  of  myth 
is  that  wdierein  the  writer  of  music-drama  should 
look  for  his  subject?  The  answer  is  neither  an  un- 
qualified "  Yes  "  nor  an  unqualified  "  No."  On  the 
one  side,  the  poet  is  free,  in  mythdand,  from  a  num- 
ber of  embarrassments  and  restrictions  which  sur- 
round him  elsewhere.  He  can.  as  Wagner  has 
shown,  well  define  and  condense  the  emotion  of  each 
particular  scene,  and  he  is  not  bound  by  historic 
truth  or  regard  for  conventionalities.  These  are 
such  immense  advantages,  that  I  am  far  from  sure 
whether  they^  do  not  outweigh  anything  on  the  op- 
posite side.  But,  per  coiilra.  it  may  be  urged  that 
the  more  mythical  a  subject  the  further  does  it 
stand  away  from  the  sphere  of  human  interest  and 
emotion.  In  all  ages  the  greatest  dramatists  have 
recognized  this  cardinal  fact.  Take  Shakespeare 
and  his  *'  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  as  a  con- 
spicuous example.  Essentially  a  fairy  drama — the 
embodiment  of  a  myth — the  "  Dream  "  is  full  of 
every-day  humanity.  The  Athenian  lovers.  Bottom 
and  his  crew,  the  Duke  and  his  court,  are  all  so 
mixed  up  with  Oberon,  Titania,  and  Puck,  that  we 
are  never  sensible  of  a  want  of  personal  sympathy 
with  character  and  event.  But  in  "Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  "  the  humanity  is,  speaking  broadly, 
too  faint  for  a  sustained  and  absorbing  interest. 
Note  the  subjoined  outline  of  the  story  running 
through  all  four  dramas,  and  say  wdiether  it  comes 
very  near  the  heart :  The  Rhine  Daughters  guard 
a  golden  treasure  in  the  depths  of  the  river.  The 
treasure  gives  control  of  the  world  to  its  possessor, 
but  can  only  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  v/ho  for- 
swears love.  Alberich,  a  Nibelung,  representative 
of  the  subterranean  powers  of  evil,  fulfils  the  condi- 
tion, seizes  tbe  gold,  and  fashions  out  of  it  a  ring, 
the  embodiment  of  his  acquired  might.  At  this 
time  Wotan  (Odin),  chief  of  the  upper  gods,  is  in 
in  difficulties.  He  has  engaged  giants  to  build  him 
a  castle,  Walh.alla  ;  and  not  liking  to  give  them  the 
reward  agreed  upon,  descends  to  the  Nibelungs  on 
a  raid  after  the  Rheingold  and  ring.  By  trickery 
he  wins  tliese,  and  with  them  pays  the  giants,  not 
before  Alberich  has  attached  a  curse  to  the  ring, 
the  first  fruit  of  which  is  seen  when  one  giant  kills 
the  other  in  a  dispute  over  the  spoil.  The  survivor 
carries  off  the  ring,  and,  in  the  guise  of  a  dragon, 
sleeps  upon  it,  too  brutish  to  avail  himself  of  its 
power.  Wotan,  desiring  to  defend  Walhalla,  allies 
Inmself  with  Erda,  the  Earth  (xoddess,  by  whom  he 
has  nine  daughters,  Walkyries,  whose  business  it  is 
to  people  the  god's  abode  with  the  bravest  knights 
slain  in  battle.  Wishing  also  to  obtain  the  ring,  he, 
by  another  alliance,  raises  up  a  hero,  Siegmund,  for 
whose  use  he  destines  a  sword  so  buried  in  the 
stem  of  an  ash  that  none  other  can  puU  it  out. 
Siegmund  meets  with  his  twin  sister,  Sieglinde, 
mai-ried  to  Hunding,  and  though  the  relationship  is 
discovered,  carries  lier  off  as  his  wife.  On  the  in- 
terposition of  Wotan's  wife.  Fricka,  a  subsequent 
combat  between  Hunding  and  Siegmund  is  made  fa- 
tal to  the  seducer,  though  Briinnhilde,  the  Walkyrie 
charged  by  Wotan  to  effect  this  result,  disobeys  and 
protects,  unavailingly',  him  wdiom  she  should  have 
caused  to  be  destroyed.  Wotan  himself  intervenes, 
and  the  god  given  sword,  Nothung,  which  Sieg- 
mund has  drawn  from  the  ash,  shivers  against  the 
god-held  spear  whictt  symbolizes  Wotan's  power. 
Sieglinde,  after  the  fight,  seeks  refuge  in  a  forest, 
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and  Briinnhilde  is  conrlemned  to  sloep,  aiirrnnnded 
by  firf.  upon  .1  rock,  till  a  man  shall  wakf.  her  and 
claim  lier  as  his  wife.  Tho  incestuous  union  of 
SiP2;mnnd  and  Siej^linde  produces  a  son,  Sieirfried, 
who,  on  the  death  of  iiis  mother,  is  reared  by  Mime, 
brother  of  Alberich,  in  ho|>e  of,  throuirh  his  means, 
winninrr  the  rinfj  for  himself.  SieGjfried,  by-and-bye, 
discovers  his  parentai^e  :  welds  toirether  the  pieces 
of  the  broken  sword,  Nothnn'j; ;  kills  the  dratjon- 
giant;  kills  also  Mime,  who  attempts  treachery; 
carries  off  the  ring;,  and  bv  miractdou.s  means,  nn- 
derstandins:  the  lanc^uaije  of  birds,  hears  from  them 
of  the  sleepins^  T^riinnhilde.  Loni^ins  for  human 
sympathy,  and  not  knowinp^  fear,  he  reaches  Briinn- 
hilde's  rock,  plunijes  through  the  fire  and  wins  the 
maid.  ]?ut  he  cannot  stay  with  her  always,  and 
sets  forth  in  duo  time  to  see  the  world  and  seek  ad- 
venture. Lishtinc;  on  the  Court  of  Kincj  Gunther, 
he  drinks  a  magic  dra\islit  brewed  by  Hajen,  son  of 
Alberich,  forijets  even  the  existence  of  Briinnhilde, 
becomes  enamored  of  Gutrune,  Gunther's  sister,  and 
to  obtain  her  agrees  to  win  Briinnhilde  for  the  King, 
who  has  heard  of  the  sleeping  heroine,  yet  cannot 
face  the  fire.  Siegfried  fulfils  his  promise  in  the 
guise  of  Gunlher,  and  Briinnhilde  is  carried  off  as 
Gunther's  wife.  But  the  treachery  is  revealed 
through  the  ring,  which  Siegfried,  acting  for  his 
friend,  had  wrested  from  Briinnhilde  (who  wore  it 
as  a  love  token)  and  forgotten  to  hand  over  to  Gun- 
ther when  they  changed  ]ilaces.  Full  of  revenge, 
the  outraged  woman  reveals  to  Ilagen  wliere  .Sieg 
fried  is  vvdnerable,  and.  in  the  course  of  a  hunting 
excursion,  the  Nibelung's  son  kills  the  hero.  The 
body  is  carried  to  the  palace,  where  Briinnhilde, 
putting  the  ring  on  her  finger,  leaps  into  the  flames 
of  the  funeral  pyre.  The  Rhine  overflows  the  spot, 
and  the  llhine  Daughters  recover  the  accursed  orna- 
ment at  tlie  moment  that  Walhall  in  flames  pro- 
claims the  downfall  of  the  reisrn  of  fiu-ce  and  the 
advent  of  that  of  love.  Looking  at  this  wonder- 
story,  with  its  array  of  gods,  demons,  giants,  drag- 
ons, miraculous  gauds,  potent  drinks,  and  what  not 
that  ever  entered  into  the  fabulist's  head,  it  may 
naturally  be  doubted  whether  the  drama  nt  any 
time  approaches  the  spectator  near  enough  to  touch 
the  spring  of  his  emotions.  That  it  does  so,  here 
and  there,  is  true,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that,  general- 
ly speaking,  we  care  litih;  what  becomes  of  anybody 
concerned.  The  supernatural  beings,  when  not  re 
piignant,  are  indifferent,  the  mortals  as  a  rule  are 
more  or  le.ss  contemptible,  while  upon  all  rests  the 
dark  shadow  of  an  incestuous  crime  so  lare  even  in 
the  days  of  myth  that  Fricka  exclaims,  urging  AVo- 
tan  to  punish  Sicginuud:  — 

"  Bridal  embrace 

of  brother  and  sister  1 
Wlien,  where  was  it  known 

to  mate  with  the  child  o(  your  mother !" 

Is  this  story,  wherein  poetic  beauty  and  ingenious 
circumstances  are  allied  to  childish  imaginings, 
made  black  by  association  with  a  sin,  wdiich  horri- 
fies even  a  goddess,  and  degraded  by  connection 
with  love  that  rises  in  but  a  single  instance  above 
animalism— is  this  a  modcd  for  the  national  music- 
drama  of  Germany  ?     Heaven  forefend. 

Here  I  have  done  with  the  poem  of  "  Per  Ring 
des  Nibelungen.'  A  consideration  of  the  music  is 
obviously  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  pres- 
ent article.  Let  it  be  postponed,  then,  till  space 
enough  is  available  for  the  treatment  of  a  subject  nt 
once  so  novel  and  so  important  in  its  relations  to 
the  "Art-work  of  the  future." 

[T»  be  Continued.] 


The  Story  of  Bishop's  Dramatic  Glees 
and  Songs.* 

BY  J.   S,   C'rR\yEN. 
(Continued  from  Pape  317.) 
"  Zuma,  or  the  tree  of  health,"   was    produced    in 
1818.     The  book  w.as  by  T.  Dibdin.     The  scene   of 
the  story  is  in  Lima,  Peru,  and  the   action   lies   be- 
tween   the   native   Peruvians  and    the    Spaniards. 
The  glee,  "  The  Silver  Queen,"  opens  the  play.  The 
scene  is  in  a  ri>mantic    valley  ;    in    the    centre    the 
Quinquina  tree,  on  which  the  moon  shines  brighlly. 
Four  natives.  Chinchilla,   Zoro,   Azan,  and    Zegro, 
take  part,   as  follows.     Chinchilla   is  w.aiting  for  a 
moonlight  meeting  with  her  lover,  a  Spaniard  named 
Picquillo  :  — 
Chix.— The  silver  queen,  whose  cheerful  ray 
Illumes  the  stream  with  seeming:  day, 
Can  warm  tins  wakeful,  anxious  breast, 
To  meet  my  love,  when  others  rest. 

•From  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Reporter. 


Zoro.— By  yon  p.nle  moon,  the  signnl  soon 

Chin. — ShiiU  sound  no  longer  drearily. 

Zoro. — Ere  ni;;;ht  is  done,  ere  morning  sun 
Then  will  the  shell  sound  cheerily, 
Azan  and  Zegro  ester. 

Azan.— When  the  firefly  lights  his  cold,  pnle  lamp. 

And  the  storm-bird  sleeps  on  the  sedgy  swamp, 
When  the  moonbeams  o'er  the  w.aters  play. 
Then  will  our  tribe  no  longer  stay. 

Chin.— By  yon  ]iale  moon,  the  signal  soon 
No  more  shall  sound  so  drearily  ! 

Az.VN,— Ere  night  is  done,  ere  morning  sun. 

All. — Then  will  the  shell  sound  cheerily. 

The  next  piece  of  interest  is  the  echo  duet.  Zuma, 
a  native  maid  of  honor  to  the  Spanish   vice-queen, 
is    much  separated   from  her   husband,    Mirvan,    by 
her  attendance  at  the  palace.     He  has  appointed   a 
meeting  with  her   in  a  remote  part  of  the  jialace 
garden.     Zuma  enters,  looking  for  Mirvan.      "  Mir- 
van not  here,"  she  says.  "  why  has   he    thus   called 
me  from  my  duty,  and  left  me  in  suspense  ?  " 
Echo  Dcet. 
Zu.MA.— ■Whither,  whither  is  he  straying? 
Soft  he  wbisper'd  in  my  car, 
Hasten,  Zuma,  no  delaying, 
]\Iirvan  soon  will  meet  thee,  dear. 

MiRVA.V  (WITHOUT). 

Mirvan  soon  will  meet  thee,  dear, 
(ZrMA  GOES  oi:t— Mirvan  enters.) 
Mirvan.— Thy  voice  I  hear,  and  now  retreating 
Yields  alternate  hope  and  fear; 
Echo,  that  sweet  voice  repeating, 
Cliarms  thine  anxious  lover's  ear. 

ZCMA  (WITHOUT.) 

Charms  thine  anxious  lover's  ear. 
Zuma  enters  during  third  verse. 
Mirvan.— This  way; 
Zuma.—  This  way; 

Bo"'--  !'H^'',^It 

(  tis  she  I 

The  chorus,  "  Daughter  of  Error,"  occurs  in  the 
third  act.  Zuma,  tluni^h  a  Peruvian,  is  greatly 
attached  to  her  mistress,  the  .Spanisli  vice  queen,  and 
grieves  to  see  her  wasting  to  death  from  fever.  The 
bark  of  the  Quiuipiina  tree  is  a  sure  remedy  for  her 
illness,  but  the  Peruvians  have  sworn  a  solemn  oath 
never  to  reveal  its  healing  properties  to  their 
oppressors,  the  .Spaniards,  Zum',  with  the  logic  0 
affection,  thinks  that  if  she  can  but  administer  doses 
of  bark  in  her  mistrc'^s's  cofl'.'e  she  will  get  well  with- 
out knowing  the  reason,  and  thus  her  own  o.ath  will 
not  lie  violated.  .Jealous  courtiers  detect  her  in  the 
act  of  putting  wh.at  seems  to  be  poison  into  the  cof- 
fee at  lier  mistress's  side.  Zuma  is  of  course  unable 
to  say  anything.  Fear  of  her  tribe  forbids  that  she 
should  reveal  the  real  nature  of  the  liquid,  for  did 
she  do  so,  not  only  herself,  but  her  husband  and 
her  boy  would  be  sacrificed.  Ou  the  other  hand, 
her  silence  is  interpreted  by  the  Spaniards  as  sure 
evidence  of  guilt.  A  guard  of  soldiers  drag  her 
from  the  boudoir,  while  a  chorus  of  monks  and  nuns 
assemble  ari>uud  her,  hoping  to  convert  her  on  her 
way  to  prison.  As  the  procession  forms,  the  sym- 
phony is  heard,  and  the  voices  of  the  chorus  enter 
in  solemn  and  stately  Ailnc/io  :  — 

Paughter  of  error,  hear! 

Ilearl  tremljlc  anrl  obey  1 

O,  may  the  penitential  tear 

Fall,  till  thy  guilt  be  passed  away. 

Zuma,  confident  in  her  innocence,  does  not  heed 
the  call.     She  is  firm  and  calm. — 

Hour  of  death,  and  hour  of  terror 
Firm,  thy  coming  I  await! 

Then  the  time  quickens  to  Allfijrn  as  the  hope 
that  her  innocence  will  be  vindicated  dawns  upon 
her : — 

And  see,  a  cherub  seems  to  smile! 

And  hark!  his  heavenly  note  I  hear! 

As  it  it  said,  "  yet,  yet  awhile 

Endure  the  storm,  'twill  quickly  clear." 

This  has  been  softly  followed  by  the  chorus,  still 
bent  on  preparing  her  for  death  :^— 

We  call  thee,  hapless  child  of  error. 
Think  how  near  thy  certain  fate. 

The  opening  Adagio  movement  is  then — in  the 
original  version  of  the  opera — repeated,  and  Zuma, 
overpowered  by  her  feelings,  falls  senseless  in  the 
arms  of  two  monks  and  the  scene  closes.  The  next 
day  Zuma  is  taken  for  execution,  and  the  fatal  pile 
is  indeed  lighted,  when  the  vice-queen,  whose  fever 
has  been  cured  by  drinking  the  medicated  coffee, 
appears  in  the  nick  of  time  and  orders  her  maid  to  be 
spared.     The  plot,  it  will  be  seen,  is  complicated 


and  rather  absurd,  but  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
it  if  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  to  be  understood. 

The  operatic  drama  of  "  The  Virgins  of  the  Sun," 
was  produced  in  181'2.  The  book  was  by  Frederick 
Reynolds,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  Peru,  near  the 
convent  of  the  virgins.  The  quartet,  with  ,solos, 
"  Is  it  the  tempest  tliat  we  hear,"  is  sung  by  two  of 
the  virgins  within  the  convent,  and  two  Spaniards 
who,  on  an  errand  of  love,  arc  seeking  for  admission 
and  shelter  from  the  .storm.  The  elaborate  finale 
to  the  second  act,  "  Vengeance  we  swear."  abounds 
with  admirable  effects.  Alonzo,  a  Spaniard,  has  in- 
duced Cora,  one  of  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  to  break 
her  vows  and  marry  him.  For  this  the  one  penalty 
of  the  law  is  death  to  her  and  hers.  The  scene  is 
in  the  hall  of  audience  in  the  palace,  where  the 
priestesses  of  the  Sun  are  telling  the  king  of  the 
disgrace  brought  upon  them.  Soldiers  advance  to 
seize  the  aged  father  of  Cora,  and  Alonzo  her  lover, 
singing  their  low  breathing  chorus.  The  priestesses 
and  women  who  are  near  intercede  for  the  twain, 
and  turn  to  the  priests,  one  fif  whom  replies  in  the 
bass  solo,  "  Yon  false  slave  ''  is  Alonzo.  After  all, 
Cora  and  her  relatives  are  not  sacrificed,  but  re- 
served for  trial,  and  in  the  end  get  off^with  whole 
skins,  for  the  king  repeals  the  law. 

"Guy  Manncring,"  adapted  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novel  by  Danicd  Terry,  was  produced  in  1816. 
It  is  full  of  music  that  has  survived.  Tlie  story  is 
simply  that  of  Scott's  novel.  The  curtain  rise.s"  on 
an  old  fa-ihioned  chamber  of  Mrs.  M'(;andish'3  inn. 
Several  farmers  and  others  are  seated  at  the  table, 
drinking.     These  at  cmce  strike  up  the  glee 

The  winds  whistle  cold. 

Ami  the  stars  glimmer  red, 

The  flocks  are  in  fold 

And  the  cattle  in  shed. 

"  A  merry,  social  glee,  and  well  snng,  good  neigh- 
bors,'  cries  tlio  jolly  landlady  when  they  have  fin- 
ished. Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Scott's 
story  will  remember  how  Lucy  Bertram,  who  is 
homeless  and  an  orphan,  is  induced  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  her  fathr-r's  frierul,  Cohmel  Mannering, 
The  ludicrous  medley,  "  The  fox  jumpt  over  the 
parson's  gate,"  can  hardly  be  separated  from  its 
dramatic  connection.  It  forms  the  finale  to  the  first 
net.  Dominie  Sampson,  Miss  Mannering,  and  the 
chorus,  take  part  in  it.  The  Dominie  is  overjoyed 
at  the  thought  of  his  young  mistress  going  to  live 
with  Cidonel  ManiuTing,  and  gives  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings in  a  grotecqui'  way.  "  I  do  remember  me  of 
a  catch,  which  I  was  wont  to  sing  twice  a  year,"  he 
says,  "  when  a  bursar  of  St.  Leonard's  College,  St, 
Andrews,  with  good  appro  ba-tion,"  Then  with 
many  contortions  and  efforts,  like  one  who  first 
forgets  words,  then  time,  .at  length  he  breaks  out 
with  absurd  b.-islifulness — 

The  fox  juuii>t  over  the  parson's  gate 

And  stole  his  poultiy  from  under  his  nose, 

"  Aha!  "  quoth  the  p.arsou.  who  popt  out  his  pate, 

"  A  good  fat  hen,  and  away  she  goes." 

Then  Miss  Mannering  adilresses  Lucy  Bertram, 
and  presses  her  to  accept  Colonel  Mannering's  offer 
of  hospitality  ;  — 

Calm,  lady,  calm  your  troubled  breast ! 
Beneath  our  roof  of  friendship  rest. 

The  Dominie,  having  got  to  the  pitch  of  singing 
a  song,  cannot  leave  off,  and  blurts  in  upon  the  ten- 
der accents  of  tlie  ladies  with  rough  .snatches  of  his 
catch.  Afterwards  the  chorus  joins  in,  but  still  the 
Dominie's  voice  is  heard,  in  ludicrous  contrast  to 
the  rest.     The  lullaby 

O  slumber,  my  darling, 
Thy  sire  was  a  knight, 

is  frequently  introduced  into  the  play — sung  to  a 
simple  air.  It  is  represented  to  have  been  used 
from  an  ancient  period  in  the  Bertram  family  to 
soothe  the  slumbers  of  the  infant  heir,  and  it  awakes 
early  memories  in  the  mind  of  Henry  Bertram, 
when  he  returns  to  the  ancestral  home  from  which 
he  was  decoyed  in  earlj'  childhood.  The  Echo  du- 
et, "  Xow  hope,  now  fear,"  (which  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  Echo  duet  in  Zuma)  is  sung  by  Miss 
Mannering  and  her  lover,  Henry  Bertram.  Ber- 
tram's parentage  is  not  yet  known ;  he  is  at  present 
an  unknown  adventurer,  and  Colonel  Mannering 
has  forbidden  his  advances  towards  Miss  Manner- 
ing. He  however  comes  on  the  lake  to  her  window 
by  night,  playing  on  his  flute  an  Indian  air  which 
they  both  know.  "  It  is  indeed  the  very  air  he 
taught  me,"  she  says,  "  I'll  sing  it!  if  it  be  he,  he 
will  answer  it."     Then  she  begins — 

Now  hope,  now  fear,  my  bosom  rending, 
Alternate  bid  each  other  cease. 
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At  the  finnlo  words.  "  I'm  hero  I  I'm  here."  Bcr- 
trnm  rii^hoa  up  the  Itnlcony  i^tep^  from  i\\o  Inlcn,  nnd 
ombrjiccft  liis  hclovcd.  She  Maiti(v>^  him  Cnv  HOfUin": 
fl  stolon  iTittTvii'w,  lifter  Iicr  l>r(itl)i'r  hn^  forhiddcn 
their  intcrcours'c,  whci-ciijujn  hr  siii'j;s  liis  passion 
in  tho  poni^  — 

Bo  Tui'iic,  (lonr  mniil  I  tlii*^  fnithfnl  hc.irt 

Slinll  nevor  provo  iintrun! 

'Tworc  onsior  far  from  life  to  part, 

Than  cease  to  livo  for  j'ou. 

Tiio  ffip^V  irlfo  and  cliorus,  "  Tho  chou-xh  and 
crow,"  occurs  in  tho  third  socno  (tf  the  second  act. 
TIio  scene  i^  in  a  wild  nnd  romnntic  ]>art  of  the  for- 
est, where  the  tjip^i^s  have  tlicir  camp,  A  jripsy 
hut  h  in  the  centre,  with  a  fire  within.  Men, 
women,  nnd  children  min^'lo  in  tlie  i^^r  nip.  enn;n*red 
in  cooliini^.  and  varions  other  enijdoynionts.  The 
j:rip^ies  are  about  to  set  out  on  their  nii^htly  depre- 
dations. A  ffip^y  I>ov,  Franco  by  mime,  "a  prom- 
isinrj  young  chicle  in  the  craft,"  simlcs  the  first 
solo — . 

"Tho  Chou};Ii  and  crow  to  roost  are  gone," 
and  a  gips\'  girl  the  second — 

*'  Both  child  and  nurso  are  fast  asleep,** 

the  rest  of  the  eronp  joininjr  in  chorns.  The  snno:, 
"Safely  follow  liim,"  ol  which  the  music  is  by  Tom 
Coolio.  is  sunc:  by  Oabriel  the  ijipsy,  who  has  com- 
missioned the  boy  Franco  to  he  the  j^uide  of  Henry 
Bertram  and  Dandie  Dinmont. 

"Clari,  or  the  maid  of  Milan,"  produced  in  IS'2^, 
contflins  one  piece  that  is  known  in  everv  Enn-lish- 
speakinET  country — "Home,  swee*i  home."  Clari  is 
a  beautiful  pea-^iant  ffirl,  who  has  exchanged  her 
father's  lowly  cottat^*?  for  the  splendor  of  the  Dulte's 
palace,  and  become  his  bride.  But  she  pines  for 
the  simple  life  she  has  led,  and  a^  she  enters, 
fatiirued  and  melancholy,  she  sini^'S  this  son^:.  The 
words  are  by  John  Howard  Payne,  an  American, 
and  thouirh  the  music  was  called  by  Cishop  a  "  Si- 
cilian air,"  it  is  now  c^enerally  nc;reed  that  it  was 
really  corriposed  by  him.  "  It  is  the  son£f."  says 
Clari.  "  of  my  native  villai^e — the  hymn  of  the  low- 
ly heart,  which  dwells  upon  every  lip  there,  and 
like  a  spell  word,  brini^^s  back  to  its  home  the  affec- 
tion which  o'er  has  been  betraveil  to  wander  from  it. 
It  is  tho  first  music  heard  by  infancy  in  its  cradle; 
and  our  cottatres,  blendinc:  it  with  all  their  earliest 
and  tenderest  recollections,  never  cease  to  feel  its 
majjic.  till  they  cease  to  live."  The  air  is  hoard 
a^ain  during:  the  play,  a  chorus  of  villag-ers  sin^  it 
when  Clari  revisits  her  home. 

*' The  Miller  and  his  men."  a  melodrama  by  J. 
Pocock,  was  produced  in  1813.  The  openinir  scene 
is  on  the  banks  of  a  river;  on  an  eminence  near  a 
mill  is  iit  work.  The  Miller's  me"  are  seen  in  per- 
spective, descending  the  eminence.  They  cross  the 
river  in  boats,  and  land  near  a  cottat^je,  with  their 
S!icbs.  singing  the  ponnd — 

"  When  the  wind  Mows 
AVhen  the  mill  ffocs, 
Our  hearts  are  all  light  and  merrj\" 

The  Sestet,  "  Stay,  prithoe,  stay,"  occnrs  soon 
after.  Count  Frederick  Freiberg  and  Knrl,  his  ser- 
vant, are  benighted,  Jind  seek  shelter  at  the  cotta^-e, 
where  dwells  the  honest  Ivelmar,  and  Olaudine,  his 
charming  dane-hter.  After  a  meal,  the  travellers 
rise  to  go.  Knrl  imacjines  that  they  are  amons; 
enemies;  Ciaudine  and  Kelmar  urge  them  to 
remain ; — 

CLAur>.— Ptny.  prithee,  stay— the  nifjht  ts  dark. 

The  cold  wind  whistles—hark  f  hark  t  hark! 

The  next  scei^e  is  in  a  cavern  which  is  the  resort 
of  banditti.  They  are  seen  variously  employed, 
chiefly  sitting-  carousinir  rounil  tables  on  which 
are  flasks  of  wine.  etc.     They  join  in  the  chorus — - 

Fill,  boys,  and  drink  ahont, 
Wine  will  banish  sonow. 

After  n  time  they  prepare  to  sally  forth  on  their 
niiihtly  errand  ot  rapine,  and  before  tdey  go  strike 
up  the  chorns — 

Now  to  the  forest  we  repair. 
Awhile  like  spirits  wander  there; 
In  darkness  we  secure  our  prey. 
And  vanish  at  tbe  dawn  of  day. 

"  The  fall  of  Algiers."  a  melo-dramatic  opera,  was 
produced  in  18*25.     The  openinc:  chorus — - 
Far  away  from  every  pleasure, 
ParrhM  beneath  a  burning  sun, 

describes  the  depression  and  misery  of   the  slave 
life.     The  scene  is  laid   in    Africa,  in   the  grounds 


adjoining  the  country  rosideuce  of  tho  Boy.  Sever- 
al slaves  are  en^-ai^-ed  in  biying  out  a  i^anlen — some 
dig.'j:int:,  otliers  raising  walls.  When  tho  symphony 
is  finished,  they  come  forward  and  join  in  the  chn- 
ruH,  It  is  no  sooner  done  than  they  sirv.  interrupted 
by  the  driver.  "What  ho  I  to  work  tliere,  you  lazy 
rascals,  is  this  the  way  you  employ  your  time  ?  To 
work,  I  say,  or  I  may  chance  to  make  you  sing  a 
different  time." 

"  Aladdin,  or  the  wonderful  lamp,"  (182fi)  con- 
tains the  trlee  "  Who  first  will  strike  the  deer."  The 
words  of  the  opera  are  by  G.  Soane.  The  glee  is 
sun^-  by  the  huntRmen,  and  they  enter  to  a  sym- 
jihony  of  horns.  Aladdin  contains  n  great  deal 
of  music,  but  only  this  piece  seems  to  have  sur- 
vived. 

"Don  John,  or  the  two  Violettas,"  (1821)  was  a 
joint  production  of  Bishop  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Ware. 
TJie  only  piece  of  interest  that  it  contains  is  the 
glee  for  ifive  voices,  "Now  by  day's  retiring  lamp." 

"  Cortez,  or  the  conquest  of  Mexico,"  (1S23)  was 
an  historical  drama,  in  three  acts,  the  jioetry  by  J. 
R.  Plancho.  Tho  ingenious  round,  "  Hark  !  'tis  the 
Indian  Drum,"  is  the  only  piece  familiar  to  singers 
of-to-day.  This  is  sung  by  Marina,  Francisco,  and 
Alvarado. 

"  The  Maniac,"  (1810)  contains  "The  tiirer  couches 
in  the  wood,"  "Push  about  the  bottle,  boys,"  and 
"Merry  boys,  away." 

In  the  case  of  the  last  four  operas  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  book  of  words,  and  have 
trained  my  information  from  the  music  as  it  is  sep- 
arately jiul'lished. 

A  nundier  of  Bishop's  glees  were  written  for  the 
Shakespearean  adaptations  of  his  time.  Amon«x 
these  are  "  Come,  thou  monarch."  •'  A  cup  of  wine." 
"  What  shall  he  have  that  killed  the  deer,"  and 
"  Spirits  advance."  All  reader  of  Shakspeare  will 
understand  the  dramatic  place  of  tliose  songs. 
"  Allegiance  we  swear,"  is  from  "  Henri  Quatre." 
(1820).  "Hark!  Apollo  strikes  the  lyre,"  is  from 
a  musical  entertainment  called  "  The  P..oyEil  Nup- 
tials," and  produced  in  181fi,  in  honor  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Charlotte  (then  the  heiress 
apparent  to  the  crown). 

It  must  also  be  born  in  mind  that  Bishop's  jjlees 
were  not  all  written  for  dramas.  His  non-dramatic 
glees  include  the  following  ;  — 

The  fisherman's  j^ood  nipht. 

I  p;ave  my  harp  to  sorrow's  hand. 

O  by  rivers. 

Up,  quit  thy  bower. 

When  wearied  wretches. 

Where  art  thou,  beam  of  light. 

ForestersJ  sound  the  cheerful  horn. 

No  more  tho  moon  with  tepid  rays. 

Where  shall  we  make  her  grave. 

Sportive  little  trifler,  tell  me. 

Rouilda. 

To  harmony. 

In  tears  the  heart  opjpressed. 


Dr.  Hanslick  on  the  Wagner  Theatre. 

"  Que  dhfhle  allailil  fure  darts  rette  r/aK^re  ? " 
What,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  induced  llerr  R. 
Wagner  to  fix  on  Bayreuth  as  the  phice  for  the  per- 
formance of  ids  Stoce-Fostival-PIays?  is  a  question 
which  might  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the  boni[^ht- 
ed  persons  who  have  not  read  the  composer's  liter- 
ar}^  works,  and  thus  does  Dr.  Hanslick  discourse 
upon  it : — 

"  But  why  at  Bayreuth  of  all  places  in  the  world  ?  Tlie 
notion  of  building;  a  new  theatre  in  this  locality  formed 
no  part  of  Wai^ner's  original  plan.  He  thought,  at  the 
outset,  of  using  the  old  Bayreuth  Opernhouse,  a  stately 
monument  of  Margravian  m;ignjticence  in  days  gone 
V)y.  But  the  more  he  reflected  on  the  requisite  altera- 
tions, the  more  he  found  tliat  the  house  would  not  suit 
him.  He  soon  perceived  that  be  must  Iniild  as  he  re- 
formed—from the  very  foundations;  a  new  kind  of 
opera  demanded  a  new  theatre.  He  adhered,  however, 
to  the  small  and  remote  town  of  Bayreuth,  so  that  the 
spectator's  attention  might  not  be  diverted  from  the 
composer's  work  by  the  infinenees  of  a  large  city.  In 
Bayreuth  he  might,  Wagner  believed,  assume  that  the 
public  would  lie  in  the  festive  n>i>od  best  calculated  for 
his  purpose.  In  this  respect,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous utterances  of  numerous  visitors,  he  appears  to 
have  made  a  mistake.  A  townlet  like  Baj-reuth  is  in  no 
way  fitted  for  such  an  immense  influx  of  str.'^ugers.  Xot 
only  is  there  everywhere  a  want  of  comfons,  but  fre- 
quently of  necessaries  as  well.  I  do  not  know  that  a 
man  is  likely  to  be  in  the  most  appropriate  frame  of 


mind  for  enjoying  art  when  for  a  week  he  has  occupied 
inconvenient  lodgings,  had  a  wretched  lied  to  lie  on, 
lived  tcidly.  and,  after  a  trying  operatic  poiformance  of 
from  five  to  six  hours,  not  been  sure  whether,  by  dint  of 
hard  fighting,  he  sliall  be  able  to  procure  a  modest  mor- 
sel of  food.  Few  faces  return  an  affirmative  answer; 
and  many  persons  who  came  here  beaming  with  enthTi- 
siasm  were  .seen  yesterday,  with  far  less  gladsome  lonks, 
toiling  up  the  hot  and  dusty  road  which  leads  to  the  far- 
ofF  AVagner  Theatre.  Even  the  artists  engaged  in  the 
performances  indulge  in  well-grounded  complaints. 
How  easy,  they  say,  might  many  a  defect  fsuch  as  the 
unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  some  of  the  smaller 
parts  were  cast,  etc.,)  not  evident  until  evident  at  the 
general  roliearsals,  have  been  remedied  in  a  large  city, 
while  in  Bayreuth  any  change  is  out  of  tlie  qnestion.  A 
distinguished  member  of  the  band  hnd  the  misfortune 
to  arrive  with  a  violoncello  half  smashed  on  the  road;  it 
might  easily  have  been  repaired  in  any  capital,  bnt  Bay- 
renth  boasts  of  no  instrument-maker.  I  will  not  dwell 
longer  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  which,  with  the 
motto:  '  Wrr  ni^  sfin  Brod  in  Bmjrenlh  ana,^  is  better 
suited  for  humorous  treatment  than  for  any  other,  I 
simply  wanted  to  express  my  opinion,  thoronghly  cor- 
roborated by  my  experience  here,  that  the  proper  place 
for  a  gi-oat  art-cnteri*rise  is  a  great  citj'. 

"  And  what  about  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Wagner 
Theatre?  Has  it  been  orocted,  people  frequently  ask, 
T('?W\  Xox  t\\G  Uina  <lcH  NiheUinq('n^\oT\e^?  At  the  onset 
Wngner's  leply  was  to  the  effect  that:  •  Tlie  principal 
object  of  this  now  institution  was  nothiuLr  more  thnn  to 
supply  n  loc.nlly  fixed  pffiiit  nfmeeiinrjicherp  the  hfMthenf- 
rirnl  nrtiHtfi  in  G*rmany  inii/ht  prartiso  and  carry  on  their 
art  in  ^  hiirher  and  more  original  style  thnn  usual.'  In 
his  S<  Iibtsaherirhi,  Wagner  narrows  the  circle  still  more, 
and  savs  that  tho  Bayreuth  performances,  indefinitely 
expanded,  miirht  include  *  perJiapx  every  VimA  of  dramat- 
ic works,  which,  in  consequence  of  tlie  origijfaUty  of 
their  conception  nnd  their  (rermiTieJy  Oerrann  ati/Ie,  could 
lay  claim  to  especially  oorrect  execution.'  That  this  did 
not  include  operas  originally  Italian,  like  Don  Jnan  ;  or 
French,  like  Amviffa  ;  nr  with  spoken  dialogue,  like  Der 
FrfincMifz  and  FifJflio.  is  a  fact  well  knowu  to  everyone 
well  jiosted  up  in  Wairuer's  wrifinirs.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  a  iiiooeof  absurdity  to  visit  Bayreuth  on  purpose  to 
hear  operas  by  Mozart.  Beethoven,  and  Weber,  which 
are.  as  a  rule,  tolerably  roprcsenteil  at  the  theatres  of 
tlie  various  (rorman  Courts.  Nobody  labors  anv  longer 
under  the  illusion  that  the  theatre  erected  for  the  Kihel- 
itngen  will  henceforth  be  devoted  onfyto  the  Kihehingfin. 
But  here  we  find  ourselves  involuntarily  in  a  dilemma, 
which  forces  itself  upon  us.  It  is  either  not  possible  to 
produce  Wagner's  Nihehivgevrinff  any  where  but  in  this 
Stage-Foptival-I'layhonse  —  in  which  case,  Wagner's 
tremendous  labors  "would  he  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
quickly  fading  success  achieved — or  the  work  may  and 
will  be  brought  out  at  other  large  theatres:  in  which 
case,  the  erection  of  so  costly  a  building  of  his  own 
strikes  one  a- a  strange  piece  of  luxury.  But,  however 
bitterly  Wagner  condemns  tmr  theatres,  with  which  he 
will  '  never  again  come  in  contact,'  everything  inclines 
irresistibly  to  our  second  assunjption,  and  Wagner  him- 
self will  find  it  difficult  to  oppose  the  current.  Every 
serious  work  of  art  requires  to  be  heard  several  times; 
it  can  produce  its  due  effect  and  command  due  apprecia- 
tion only  by  periodically  recurring  impressions.  To  think 
of  restricting  the  prinoipal  work  of  his  whole  life  to  Bay- 
reuth wouM,  in  Wagner's  case,  almost  resemble  profes- 
sional suicide.  The  number  of  well-to-do  Bayreuth  pil- 
grims is  far  from  being  as  large  as  Wagner  coiild  desire; 
least  of  all  do  these  Patronatftherrfn  re)iresent  'he  Ger- 
man p*»opIe,  for  whom,  we  are  informed,  the  Kibflvngen- 
ring  is  intended.  If  Wagner  wishe<I  not  merely  to  amuse 
a  handful  of  persons  with  his  greatest  creation  in  .a  par- 
ticular place  and  on  one  particuInrocca,«inn,  l)ut  desired 
to  see  that  creation  take  root  in  the  nation  itself,  he 
must,  without  more  ado.  oonfido  it  to  the  *  accursed  op- 
eratic tbentres.*  It  is,  in  fact,  already  decided  that  Vi- 
enna will  begin  by  performing  T)ie  WaJkure  and  that 
jVrnnioh  will  bring  out  the  entire  Trilogy.  The  work, 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  maybe  got  up  with  somewhat  less 
magical  machinery,  but  it  will,  notwithstanding,  be  ren- 
dered, in  a  musical  sense,  satisfactorih".  If  the  Nihehin- 
g^nrinq  shows  signs  of  defective  vitality  in  Vienna, 
Munich.  Berlin,  and  Oresden.  T>ecanse  tlie  colored  steam 
is  less  .suffocating,  the  r>anghters  of  the  Kbrne  swim 
less  elegantly,  and  the  Walkyrie  do  not  ride  so  fast, 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  principal  thing, 
the  iQiisical  kernel  of  the  work.  Tlie  more  genuine  and 
greater  the  inward  poftio  visTor  of  a  dramatic  composi- 
tion, the  more  easily  can  it  bear  shortcomings  in  the 
mode  of  its  performance  and  the  Tuanner  in  which  it  is 
srotup.  7>/>7?  ./«(7?j  and  Der  Frei-sc/iiifa,  FgincTtt  and  Die 
Rdubfr,  hold  the  audience  spellliound  even  in  unpretend- 
ing provincial  theatres.  And  it  is  in  smafl  theatres  that 
the  operas  of  Wagrner  himself,  those  to  which  he  owes 
his  fame,  his  popnlarity.  nnd,con<:eqnentry.  tho  possibil- 
ity of  the  whole  Bayreuth  undertaking'— /(/Bn^anrpfcr. 
Per fiifgrnrte  UolJiinder,  and  LoJif ngrin— hTi\'e  oluained 
for  him  the  irrentest  following.  The  mo?i  brilliant  .suc- 
cess of  the  NibditngeTi  at  BajTeuth— a  success  as  gooil  as 
assttied  I 'eforehand— affords  no  trust-worthy  test  of  the 
value  and  effect  of  the  composition.  For  this  ft  is  req- 
uisite that  Bayreuth  shall  journey  to  Europe  after  Eu- 
rope has  joumeved  to  Bavrenth.  The  mountain  has 
come  o7)ce  to  tl>e  Prophet;  the  Projahet  must  now  go  to 
the  mountain. 

"  Tlio  Wagner  Tlieatre  itself  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  sights  imaginal.)le.  Not  by  its  ex- 
terior, which  fs  architeeturany  "poverty-stricken,  and 
imposes  by  its  iio^itiuu  alone,  but  by  the  sensible  no\el- 
ty  of  its  internal  arranirement.  Immediately  on  enter- 
ing, the  spectator  is  strnck  by  the  auditorium  ,-  r&ws  of 
seats  rising,  like  an  amphitheatre,  in  a  semi-circle,  with 
a  low  gallery,  the  *  Sovereigns'  Box.'  behind  them. 
There  is  no  other  box  in  the  whole  house,  but  in  the 
place  of  boxes  there  are  pillars  right  and  left.  The  spec- 
tator enjoys  from  even-  seat  an  equally  good  and  unob- 
structed view  of  the  proceedings  on  the  stage,  and  of 
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nothinir  else.  At  thp  bPcinning  of  the  performance  the 
auditorium  is  enveloped  in  complete  obscurity.  The 
■bri"htlv  illuniin.itPil  stage,  on  which  neither  sirle  nor 
fool;  llchts  arc  visible,  apjiears  like  a  picture  of  glowing 
colors  in  a  dark  frame.  Many  scenes  almost  resemble 
transparencies  or  views  in  a  diorama.  Wagner  hereby 
emph.asizes  the  axiom  that:  '  A  scenic  picture  should  be 
exhibiteil  to  the  spectator  with  all  the  inaccessibihtv  of 
a  dream.'  The  most  remarkable  object  is  the  invinble 
orchestra, '  the  mystic  abyss,'  as  Wagner  named  it.  'I'e- 
canse  its  office  is  to  separate  the  Ke.al  from  Ihe  Ideal. 
It  is  jilaced  so  low  as  to  remind  one  of  the  engine-room 
in  a  steamer.  It  is,  moreover,  almost  entirely  covered 
by  a  kind  of  tin  roof.  The  musicians  cannot  see  the 
slightest  portion  of  the  stage  or  of  the  public.  The  con- 
ductor alone  can  see  the  singers,  but  not  the  .audience. 
Wagner's  genial  idea  of  spaiing  us  in  opera  the  irrita- 
ting spectacle  of  all  the  musicians  fiddlinj;,  blowing,  and 
thumping  away,  is  an  idea  of  whii  h  I  long  since  repeat- 
edly acknowledged  the  merit,  and  of  which,  on  the  Mn- 
nidi  model,  I  endeavored  to  act  .as  proiag.andist.  In  his 
B;iyreuth  Theatre,  however,  Wagner  strikes  me  as  hav- 
ing gone  too  far,  thatis  to  say,  too  deep;  for  through  the 
whole  of  Rheingold.  though,  it  is  true,  I  did  not  miss  the 
clearness  of  the  orchestra,  I  missed  its  brilliancy.  Even 
the  most  storinv  passages  sounded  routed  and  veiled. 
There  is  no  doulit  of  this  being  a  Imon  for  the  singers, 
but  slightly  at  the  expense  of  the  instrumentalists,  to 
whom  the 'most  important  and  the  most  beautiful  part 
of  the  work  is  coniided.  Judging  by  the  muted  sound, 
hardly  anyone  would  have  suspected  the  numerical 
strength  o'f  the  orchestra,  the  eight  harps  of  which,  for 
instance,  souniled  to  me  like  only  two  or  ihrec.  But  it  is 
not  merely  in  importiant  inatter.s",  such  as  the  position  of 
the  orchestra,  that  Wagner  has  taken  i)ains  to  hit  on  new 
arrangements,  with  the  view  of  reminding  us  as  little  as 
possible  of  our  operatic  theatres.  Tie  has  done  so  in 
smaller  matters  as  well.  Thus  the  signal  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  jiiece,  and  at  that  of  each  act,  is  giv- 
en, not  by  a  bell,  but  by  a  trumpet-flourish  ;  the  curtain 
does  not  rise  and  descend,  but  parts  in  the  middle,  and 
so  on." 

Wliile  deligliteil  to  jjive  credit  wliere  credit  is 
due,  we  must  remind  the  read'T  that  Ilerr  K.  Wn^- 
ner  cannot  claim  to  liave  orij^inated  tliose  chani^es 
in  (lie  Rayrcutli  Tlientre  wiiich  are  indis]inlaldy 
ameliorations.  Very  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  Gfetrv.sufrjrested  tlteni  ;  the  ampliitlieatre-like 
auditorium,  every  seat  in  whicli  wcuild  command  a 
clear  ami  unolistrucfed  view  of  the  staple;  and  the 
invisible  orchestra.  Such  an  orcliestra,  liv  the  way, 
has.  on  a  small  scale,  loiiu;  been  familiar  to  the  fre- 
quenters of  tile  l^ririce  of  Wales's  Theatre  in  Lon- 
don. Whether  we  should  consider  the  aholitioii  of 
boxes  advantageous  or  the  reverse,  is  a  moot  point ; 
still  the  idea  is  Gretry's,  not  Warner's.  It  is  true 
that  Gretry  did  not  suggest  the  advisability  of  di- 
viding the  curtain  into  two  portions,  and  drawinc; 
them  aside  in  o]ip(tsite  directions,  litit  that  plan 
was  adopted  by  Mr.  Macready  »t  I>rury  l.ane.  and 
by  Mad.  Vestris,  at  the  01yni]iic,  and  tiieir  example 
has  since  been  followed  by  other  occupants  of  the 
manajteria!  throne  in  England.  Here  R.  Wagner 
may,  however,  proudly  boast  of  having  substituted 
a  trumpet-call  in  lieu  of  the  bell  sounded  by  English 
promjiters.  or  the  three  knocks  in  vogue  among 
their  French  colleagues,  and  we  readily  acknowl- 
edge, in  the  name  of  a  grateful  world,  his  right  to 
all  the  glory  so  iinjiortant,  so  essential,  and  so  mo- 
mentous an  innovation  deserves. — lAtndoii  ^fu^ical 
World.  K.  R. 


Schumann's  Literary  Works. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  the  fart  that  the  liter- 
ary works  hy  Scliuniann  will  soon  lie  publislied  in 
America,  liefore  emleavoring  to  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  work,  and  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  labor  of  translating  it.  let  us 
mention  the  name  <tf  Madame  F:iiiiiie  Raymond 
Hitter  as  the  person  to  whom  Euglish-speaking  mu- 
sicians will  have  to  be  thankful  for  what  will  prove 
to  be  to  them  the  opening  of  a  storehouse  of  rich 
and  rare  thought.  We  learn  that  the  work  has 
been  undertaken  in  response  to  a  request  of  Madame 
Clara  Schumann,  hoping  that  thereby  her  husbanil's 
works  and  cliaracter  might  be  better  understood  by 
English-speaking  people.  It  will  ajipear  in  Eng- 
land and  America  siiiiultaneously.  '1  he  publisher, 
who  copyrighted  the  American  edition,  is  the  |>res- 
ent  representative  of  the  *Terman  house  wdiich  first 
published  Schumann's  Mnsik  nud  .)fii.iil,er.  The 
translation  will  be  prefaced  by  a  biography,  and 
accompanied  by  notes,  which  no  doubt  will  throw 
much  light  upiui  the  many  mysterious  expressions 
in  which  Schumann's  style  abinmds.  as  well  as  njion 
the  various  personages  who  are  from  time  to  time 
caused  to  speak.  It  will  also  be  acconii>anied  by 
the  portrait  si'iit  to  .Mrs.  Hitter  liy  Madame  Schu- 
mann. Schumann's  literary  labors  do  by  no  means 
occupy  a  low  or  insignificant  position,  wlien  com- 
jiared  with  his  musical  works.  Scluiniann  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  jieriod.  making 
his  influence  felt  both  in  the  concert-room  and 
through  the  press,  as  a  founder  and  editor  of  a  mu- 
sical journal.  Of  Schumann,  the  composer,  we 
need  here  say  nothing.     If,  as  a  composer,  he  de- 


parted from  the  style  of  the  past,  he  did  not  do  less 
so  as  a  critic  and  newspaper  writer.  The  spirit  of 
1830 — that  time  of  political  restlessness  which 
awoke  the  world  out  of  its  slumbers  after  a  long 
period  of  sleep — no  doubt  was  also  felt  by  the  young 
student  of  Heidelberg.  Schumann  was  already 
known  as  composer  before  he  entered  upon  his 
career  as  editor  and  critic.  It  wag  in  bSoS  that  he 
attempted  to  start  a  musical  journal  in  Vienna. 
But,  though  Beethoven  had  scarcely  been  dead  ten 
years,  the  musical  glory  of  Vienna  had  departed. 
The  point  of  gravity  of  the  musical  world  had  been 
moved  further  north.  The  easy-going  southern 
Vienna  was  not  the  city  to  comprehend  the  spirit 
that  moved  and  laborecl  in  Schumann.  Though  de- 
lighted with  the  far  famed  socialiility  of  the  Emper- 
or's city,  we  see  him  take  his  departure  in  April, 
183fl,  and  henceforth  he  is  fixed  as  one  of  the  stars 
of  the  Leipsic  constelUiion.  The  Mendelssohn- 
Schumann  period  was  for  Leipsic  what  the  latter 
part  of  the  classic  period  was  for  Vienna. 

Sciiumann  was  a  composer,  a  poet  by  nature,  and 
yet  an  acute  critic.  His  A'ewc  Zeitarhrfft  was  in 
many  resja-cts  a  total  tlejiartiire  from  the  old  beat- 
en tract,  which  had  been  jmrsued  for  s(i  many 
years  by  the  Lripr.iij  Al^fniwhw  Zritmiii  and  Ihe 
Vfpctlia.  He  fonglit  against  that  stagnation  which 
hod  settled  upon  the  chnsicists  and  their  critics  ; 
he  would  not  attach  that  importance  to  form  which 
theorists  hitherto  had  insisted  upon  ;  and  if  he  did 
once  in  a  while  overstc])  the  limits  of  prinlence,  he 
did,  on  the  other  hand,  thoroughly  arouse  the  mu- 
sical \yorld.  t'rilicisms  like  his  had  never  been 
written  before,  ant.1  they  fairlv  hewed  and  cut  their 
way  into  public  recognition.  His  praise  was  as 
delicate  and  di.'servcd  as  his  criticism  was  refined 
and  just.  He  had  the  faculty  of  laying  bare  the 
weaknesses  of  men  in  .'I  few  words.  There  was  no 
bungling  when  In-  look  hold  of  the  dissecting  knife. 
He  had  the  jiower  of  rea<diinga  point  bv  apjmrently 
going  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  one  he 
aimed  at.  He  was  full  of  .lean  I'aul.  and  the  style 
of  that  writer  makes  itself  unmistakably  felt.  The 
young,  boisterous  editor  caused  the  old  masters, 
with  their  ancient  theories  and  periwigs,  to  look  in 
dismay.  That  sharp  controversies  ensued  was  but 
natural,  and  that  Sciiumann  was  not  slow  to  retort 
is  evidi'ht  from  these  vcrj-  works. 

Schnmann  allowed  several  jiersonages  (fictitious, 
of  course)  to  speak  in  his  journal.  There  was  Flor- 
(Stall,  wdio  debates  with  Eits<hbtg.  displaving  humor 
and  sarcasm.  And,  again,  there  is  luiro,  the  auto- 
crat, who  settles  the  dispute  with  a  wise  sentence 
or  two.  Then  there  is  Ch'nira.  which  name  stands 
for  C/ttra  Srhnmnnn.  and  .)ftTilix,  a  substitute  for 
Jfeiid'l.'isnhn.  Not  less  important  names  are  the 
DarhhBuindtcr  (David  Leaguers),  who  were  for- 
ever in  arms  against  the  Plii'hthi/s.  What  the 
David  Lenguers  meant  is  not  iliHicuIt  to  tell.  Some 
think  that  the  name  hid  refc'rence  to  the  friendship 
between  Schumann  and  Schunke.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  the  P/iilixtiiir  would  cause  one  to  look  for 
another  exidanation.  Da-  Diilislcr  (the  Pliilistine) 
is  a  most  characteristic  creature.  He  resists  the 
onward  course  of  the  times  ;  he  is  impracticable  : 
for  ever  croaking,  and  looking  with  horror  into  the 
future,  wdiile  he  delights  in  the  past.  He  loves  the 
old  regime,  and  does  not  admit  of  a  change  in  nnv- 
tl.ing,  no — not  if  he  can  help  it  J  If  improvements 
mnsl  be  made,  he  deems  himself  the  only  safe  per- 
son to  make  them.  To  him  young  and  old  ought 
to  look  for  counsel  and  wisdom  !  So  he  Ihinlci.'  He 
has  an  ominous  look,  shakes  his  head  wisely,  puts 
his  finger  to  his  nose,  smiles  contemptuously  at  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  young,  or  treats  them 
with  a  patronizing  air.  He  is  contracted,  and  for 
all  deems  himself  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is 
worth  knowing.  He  is  a  jirosaic  creature,  dry  and 
shrivelled  like  old  parchment.  He  is  the  extreme 
pole  of  the  young  dare-devil  of  a  student,  for  whom 
he  prophesies  final  destruction.  The  German  L'ni- 
versity  student  generally  is  an  egotistical  creature  : 
hence  he  styles  all  town-people  Philistines,  until  at 
last  he  becomes  covered  witli  the  dust  of  the  office 
of  State,  and  in  his  turn  is  called  a  Philistine.  Do 
not  laugh,  dear  reader,  at  Germany,  for  the  Philis- 
tines are  upon  us,  too.  AVe  find  thera  annmg  theo- 
higians,  educators,  editors,  lawyers,  farmers,  in 
fact,  in  every  pursuit  oflife.  Again.st  this  class  of 
persons  Schumann  turned  his  weapons.  Hence  the 
assumed  name  of  "  Davids  Buendler,"  or  David 
Leaipiers.  And  a  noble,  fearless  David  Schumann 
was,  slaving  his  Philistines  on  the  right  and  ou 
the  left,  spreading  dismay  in  their  very  camp. 

Thus  Sehumann  started  out  with  criticisms  boil- 
ing over  with  sarcasms  and  pleasantries.  But,  as 
he   became  older,  he  also  became  calmer   and  more 


serious.  Although  the  volcano  ceased  to  labor  in 
throes,  and  did  no  longer  sjiit  fire,  that  consuming 
power  was  still  there.  The  form,  the  importance  of 
which  he  formerly  strove  to  lessen,  he  now  recog- 
nized as  Me  body  wherein  the  soul  of  music  breathes. 
And  later,  when  Wagner  and  Liszt  startled  the 
world  with  their  ideas,  we  see  Schumann  cautious 
and,  in  a  sense,  even  conservative.  Wearj',  he  at 
last,  in  18t:3,  laid  down  the  pen,  and  the  paper 
which  he  had  founded  was  continued  bj'  Brendel, 
who,  as  our  readers  maj'  know,  took  it  over  into  the 
camp  of  the  Wagnerites.  Much  might  be  said 
about  the  style  and  character  of  the  articles  as  col- 
lected in  the  work  now  soon  to  be  issued.  They 
must  be  read  in  order  to  be  aj)preciated.  Such  arti- 
cles as  those  on  Chopin.  0)1.  2;  on  Beethoven  ;  on 
Beethoven's  last  groschen  ;  on  Kalkbrenner,  Herz, 
Hummel,  etc.,  are  rich,  racy  models  of  criticism. 
They  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention.  It  was  in 
18.'5-i  that  the  writings  of  Sciiumann  were  first  pub- 
lished in  book  form,  and  twenty  years  have  thus 
been  allowed  to  jiass  before  so  beautiful,  so  rich  a 
work  was  translated  into  the  English  language. — 
/irainard's  Mu.'^icfd  ]Vorld. 


A  Berlin  Critic  upon  Wagner. 

"The  first  of  living  comiiosers  and  of  living  bores" 
is  the  heading  which  the  New  York  H'or^*/ gives  to 
the  fidlowing  letter  from  a  special  correspondent  in 
Vienna.  It  is  amusing,  much  of  the  criticism  just ; 
but  the  concession  ("highest  place  among  living 
composers")  is  more  wholesale  than  a  more  musical 
critic  would  have  made ;  most  conspicuous  place 
would  be  a  safer  thing  to  say. 

ViKss'A,  September  'li. — The  retrospective  glan- 
ces on  the  great  Wagner  festival  are  perhaps   more 
profitable ,  if  not  more  interesting,  than  the  criticisms 
which  were  delivered  at  the    time  of  the    perform- 
ance.    Tlien,    every    observer's    mind    was    heated 
with  the  s|)lendors  of  the  occasion,    his  judgment 
biaserl  bv  a  fete  patronized  bv  monnrchs  atiil  nobles 
or  his  temper  tri 
food,  and  the  bar 
town.      Now,  hov 
about  them,  to  r 

a'Slhetically     inel  v.\oansted   lliemselves 

and  friends  by  their  oft-repeateil  literary  and  musi- 
cal criticisms  ;  the  less  lesthetieal  have  grumbled 
themselves  into  a  bad  humor  and  out  again  over 
the  discomforts  of  Bayreuth.  and  the  public  are 
soberly  trying  to  decide  whether  Wagner  is  oris 
not  w  hat  he  professes  to  be.  The  excitement  is  by 
no  means  entirely  gone.  The  windows  of  the  pho- 
tographers in  Berlin  and  Vienna  are  full  of  extrav- 
agant and  fantastic  pliotogra]dis  illustrative  of  the 
various  Wagnerian  operas  ;  the  music  dealers  dis- 
play Wagner's  compositions  in  every  conceivable 
form,  for  every  conceivable  instrument.  It  is  inter- 
esting, now  that  it  is  all  past,  to  g.ather  up  the  more 
valuable  criticisms  of  the  Bayreuth  exhibition,  es- 
pecially from  the  composer's  own  fellow-country- 
men. The  suggestions  and  conclusions  of  Paul 
Lindau  are  of  considerable  worth  in  many  way.s. 
His  letters  to  a  paper  in  Breslau.  during  and  after 
the  festival,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
were  quoted  in  some  of  the  London  and  even  in 
some  of  the  Paris  journals.  The  letters  have  been 
revised  and  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  a 
glance  at  the  contents  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  a  keen 
critic's  and  a  talented  writer's  judgment  of  the 
■'  Wagnerian  triumph." 

The  name  of  Lindau  has  become  widely  known 
in  Germany  by  means  of  his  paper,  the  Gcf/cnwart, 
the  most  able  literary  weekly  in  Berlin.  He  calls 
his  pamphlet  "  Temjierate  Letters  from 
Bayreuth."  (Xachtrrne  liriefc  axis  Bni/rcnth). 
The  adjective  is  well  applied.  The  letters  have 
none  of  that  unwise  enthusiasm  conspicuous  among 
those  who  would  see  in  Wagner  the  combined  gen- 
ius of  Goethe  and  Beethoven,  or,  to  use  the  extrav- 
agant language  of  one  critic,  "the  gradual  manifes- 
tation of  the  All  in  ^Eschylus,  Shakespeare  and 
Wagner.*'  Neither  does  Liiidan  go  to  that  other 
extreme  wiiich  is  so  well  exem[ilified  bv  the  sharji 
pen  of  Wolf  in  the  Fir/aro.  and  which  would  make 
W.agner  a  musical  charlatan,  or  the  impersonation 
of  all  that  is  tiresome  and  confu.sing.  Lindau  is 
not  a  musical  critic,  and  approaches  the  works  of 
Wagner  upon  their  literary  side  especially.  This 
does  not  prevent  him,  however,  from  some  very 
s<.uind  observations  on  "  the  music  of  the  future." 

Lindau's  letters  have  in  them,  besides,  a  great 
deal  of  intelligent  criticism,  a  fair  amount  of  humor 
and  a  large  amount  of  common  sense.     The  literary 
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crilic  liag  almost  (is  much  to  do  with  Was^nt-r  as  tlie 
musical,  lie  is  aul.lior  at  fincc  of  words  and  music, 
and.  thouf^h  not  claiinini^  to  be  the  creator  of  the 
jioetry  of  the  future,  he  writes  in  a  style  fcu'  which 
he  has  certainly  no  ])recedent  in  the  history  of 
German  literaturo.  Criticisms  from  a  literary  side 
cannot  b(^  favorable,  nnd  Lindnu,  while  trcatinc;  the 
wliole  festival  witli  moderation  and  ev(m  with  ad- 
miration, finds  liinisef  compelled  to  ('ritieize  most 
Boverely  the  Wagnerian  iioetry  and,  in  so  far  as  he 
is  capable,  llie  Waijnerian  liiusie  too.  To  enunier. 
ate  in  Kiii^Iish  the  faults  of  Wai^ncr's  iiI)rettos  would 
be  difficult,  but  there  is  an  alliteration,  a  terrible 
obscurity  and  a  barbaric  mutilation  of  lanpjuat^e 
which  are  likely  to  he  vexatious  to  a  critic  whose 
home  and  speech  is  (ierman.  Lindau  gives  lively 
and  entertaining  sketchos  of  the  p'-eparations  for 
the  festival  and  the  circumstances  attendini^  it,  but 
as  he  says  that  "  American  ncwsjtapers  were  more 
stronsl.y  represented  than  any  other  foreign  .jour- 
nals," it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  from  these  descrip- 
ticms. 

The  chief  idea  which  pervades  Lindau's  letters 
is  this  :  That  Wagner  is  indeed  a  great  musician, 
but  not  the  creator  of  a  new  art ;  that  Wagner  is  a 
great  musician,  but  by  no  means  a  gi-eat  poet ;  that 
Wagner  is  a  great  musician,  but  full  of  obstinate 
faults,  which  the  revision  and  curtailing  of  his  suc- 
cessors must  eradicate  before  he  can  attain  a  seat 
in  the  musical  Parnassus  of  Germany.  Lindau 
found  the  scenery  in  many  parts  magnificent,  but  in 
general  a  great  bungling  in  the  stage  effects,  and  a 
great  awkwardness  on  the  part  of  the  composer  in 
adapting  his  scenes  to  the  human  imagination.  The 
composition  and  performance  of  "  Rhcingold"  is  ad- 
mitted by  Lindau  to  have  been  good,  butin  making 
this  admission  he  deplores  the  tiresome  and  long 
spun  scenes  and  orchestral  parts,  and  ridicules  such 
poetic  effects  as  the  opening  chorus  of  the  Rhine 
mermaids : 

"  Weial  Wapa! 
Wagalaweial  " 

and,  later  on,  the  chorus  of  monosyllables,  which 
closes ; 

'*  "Wallalallalalala  leiajahei." 
"  These  cries,"  he  says,  "  which,  according  to 
Edniiiri;'.  von  Hagen,  have  a  deep  philosophical 
sense  and  meaniuij;  1.^  remove  us  out  of  the  circle  of 
real  life  into  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  to  abstract  the 
scientific  fact  of  the  priority  of  speech  to  developed 
thought,  these  opening  words,  on  their  presentation 
in  musical  discourse  and  in  combination  with  instru- 
mental adornment,  did  not  produce  on  me  the  com- 
ic impression  that  I  had  obtainei  in  the  reading. 
They  made  no  special  impression,  and  that  is  the 
best  thing  to  be  said  of  them."  But  Lindau's  criti- 
cism is  not  all  of  this  trivial  kind.  In  speaking  of 
Vogel's  execution  of  one  of  the  airs  in  the  "  Rhein- 
gold,"  he  pierces  very  delicately  the  armor  of  the 
upholders  of  Wagner.  In  the  execution  of  this 
melody — "  a  melody  in  the  good  old  sense  of  the 
word" — Vogel  won  the  greatest  applause.  "Should 
it  not  make  the  Wagnerians  somewhat  nneasy  that 
just  at  the  point  where  this  peculiar  diverging 
score  is  once  by  chance  interrupted  to  pursue  the 
way  of  the  old  opera— that  just  there  where  it 
approaches,  even  in  the  least  degree,  this  old  form 
of  opera, — th.at  just  there  the  effect  was  the  most 
direct,  the  purest  and  the  strongest  ?" 

The  "  Walkuere  "  Lindau  criticizes  very  severely 
for  its  absurd  scenery,  its  fantastic  music  and  its 
long-winded  prosiness. 

His  description  of  the  entree  of  Fricka  (one  of  the 
heroines)  on  the  stage  in  "  Walkuere,"  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  horses,  is  very  amusing: 

"  What  kind  of  a  span  of  horses  is  it  to  which  in 
advance  the  honor  of  public  praise  is  given  (/".  f.,  in 
the  chorus  at  Frieka's  approach  ?)  A  pair  of  poor 
stuffed  beasts,  with  tired-out,  wagging  heads,  are 
pulled  in  on  wheels — onl}'  a  somewhat  augmented 
play  for  big.  overgrown  children — a  pair  of  baa- 
sheep,  nothing  further." 

Then  when  the  horse  Graue  comes  in  view  amid 
great  choruses  in  his  honor,  Lindau  says  of  him  : 
"  There  has  more  been  written  about  this  same 
horse  than  about  many  talented  artists  and  many 
distinguished  men  of  learning.  Ah  !  we  have  at 
last  seen  the  good  horse— gentle  as  a  lamb,  mourn- 
ful as  a  war-horse  out  of  tlve  ranks,  which  eats  what- 
ever it  can  find  and  follows  its  master's  body.  And 
this  good  beast  is  saluted  with  the  wild  cries  and 
the  iudomitable  quavers  of  the  "  Walkuere  :  " 

Hojotobo!  Hojotoho 

Heiaha,  Heiaha 

Hahei,  Hahei,  Heiaha. 

We  have  come  to  Bayreuth  to  see  at  last  a  Hoioto- 
ho  horse.  And  what  have  we  seen?  The  regular 
Holtcliuh  Pfeni,  or  hobby-horse." 


It  is  in  connection  with  the  immediately  succeed- 
ing part  of  the  "Walkuere"  th.at  Lindau  attacks 
very  sharply  the  long  continued  dialogues  of  Wag- 
ner's dramatic  nmsic. 

"  If  in  this  long,  long,  long  act,  this  everlasting 
address  and  response,  or  rather  this  everlasting  ad- 
dress in  the  presence  of  another,  would  but  for  a 
single  time  leave  the  domain  of  musical  declamation  ! 

*  *  *  I  beg  only  this  once  fur  what  we  unedu- 
cated ]ieojilc  call  melody.  *  *  *  Give  me  a 
frank,  free  uudody.  be  it  ever   so   l)ad  ;  give    me  a 

VolKxlkil  with  Ifo'ilrioh  and  JarliMi  :  despise  me 
as  much  as  you  will,  but  torment  me  not  with  your 
eternal  melody  which  is  no  melody. 

"  Spit/.er  has  made  a  bitter  but  very  true  remark 
about  this  kind  of  endless  melody.  '  Endless  melo- 
dy— that  is,  as  if  one  should  call  a  pool  of  stagnant 
water  an  endless  dewdrop.'  " 

We  give  these  few  extracts  from  Lindau's  letters 
as  fair  specimens  of  his  views. 

The  criticisms  we  have  quoted  refer  only  par- 
tially to  the  aenius  of  Wagner,  but  give  an  idea  of 
what  the  general  impression  of  the  Bayreuth  festi- 
val is  among  a  larfje  number  of  educated  artistic 
Germans,  of  whom  Lindau  is  both  leader  and  mouth- 
piece. 

The  critic  is  most  severe  on  Wagner's  speech  at 
the  close  of  the  "  Goterdammerung,"  the  last  opera 
of  the  series. 

The  graceful  gift  of  oratory  has  been  denied  to 
Wagner  by  the  muses ;  every  time  he  opens  his 
mouth  somehow  something  unfortunate  happens. 
In  most  cases  he  limits  himself  to  abusing  several 
of  the  chief  factors  of  his  results,  the  artists,  the 
management,  tiie  jiress  or  something:  else.  The 
disagreeable  experiences  which  he  had  in  this  way 
a  short  time  ago  at  Vienna  have  not  made  him  the 
wiser,  and  the  greater  circumstances  of  the  artistic 
event  of  the  close  of  which  we  are  speaking,  made 
him  give  even  larger  dimensions  to  his  abuse.  This 
time  the  universe  must  have  pretty  much  believed 
on  him.  Wairner  said  ;  "  You  have  now  seen  what 
we  can  do.  Have  the  will  now,  and,  when  you  have 
the  will,  we  shall  have  an  art." 

Lindau  continues  :  "  His  cold  words,  emotionless 
and  joyless,  acted  on  us  like  a  plunse  bath.  What! 
Has  not  Wagner  more  to  say  than  this — no  thanks 
to  throne,  to  public,  to  artists  and  to  artistes,  to 
press  and  to  the  little  town  that  did  its  utmost  for 
his  fame  ?  And  if  we  have  the  will  what  then? 
Then  we  have — -Art.  What  then  have  we  had  hith- 
erto ?  Have  all  ideal  productions  of  the  grandest 
minds  been  vam  bungling  and  worthless  trifling? 

*  *  *  Does  your  Art  catechism  teach  ;  Wag- 
ner was  from  the  beginning,  is,  and  shall  be  to  all 
eternity." 

Lincl  lu  concludes  by  allotting  to  Wagner  the 
highest  place  among  living  composers,  but  he  main- 
tains that  while  Wagner  is  the  manager  of  his  own 
music  he  will  still  torment  and  weary  his  audiences. 
As  for  his  being  the  musician  of  the  future,  the  found- 
er of  a  new  art,  the  critic  denies  it.  He  compares 
Wagner's  revolution  to  the  newer  post-classic  devel- 
opment of  French  literature,  which  supplemented 
but  did  not  supersede  the  literature  of  the  preceding 
age,  and  Moliere,  he  adds,  still  towers  above  Victor 
Hugo. 

Criticism  of  criticism  is  a  futile  and  useless  task, 
and  we  leave  these  fragments  of  Lindau's  views  to 
speak,  coming  as  they  do  from  an  impartial  source. 

Macedonian. 


Dtoicrtit's  louriml  of  Hlusrc. 
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Bands  and  Theatre  Orchestras. 

Any  musical  person  who  m.ay  chance  to  listen  to 
a  band  upon  a  square,  or  some  smart  cornet  player 
in  a  theatre,  is  forced  to  make  in  his  own  mind  one 
criticism: — These  instruments  are  continually 
attempting  what  it  is  not  in  their  nature  properly 
to  do.  Think  for  instance  of  an  overture,  by 
Rossini  or  by  Auber,  played  by  a  mere  military 
brass  band !  all  the  tones  brass,  all  of  one  kith 
and  kin,  cousins,  uncles,  aunts  and  whatnot  of  the 
Sax-horn  family,  and  all  sophistications,  by  means 
of  keys,  valves  and  pistons,  of  old-fashioned  genuine 
trumpets,  trombones,  etc.,  born  for  plainer,  sterner 
work,  to  enable  them  to   imitate   and   put   on   the 


flexible  graces  of  violins,  reeds,  human  voices  !  An 
overture  is  essentially  an  orchestral  composition  ; 
without  an  orchestra  it  would  not  exist ;  and  the 
very  essence  of  the  kind  orchestral,  is  that  there  be 
contrast  and  variety  in  color  and  in  rpiality  of  tone, 
pastoral  reeds  and  (lutes  in  pleasant  contrast  an- 
swering to  harsh  and  thrilling  brass,  and  both  in 
still  more  striking  opposition  (as  also  in  ingenious 
commingling,  reconciliation,  mutual  support)  with 
the  violins  and  other  strings,  which  constitute  the 
intellectual,  refined  and  soul-like  nucleus  or  "  quar- 
tet "  of  the  whole.  Now  what  a  coarse,  monoto- 
nous and  rtwkwardly  ambitious  effect  is  produced, 
when  instruments  all  brass  attempt  to  do  all  this  ! 
No  doubt  the3-  do  it  often  very  skilfully;  there  is 
surprising  virtuosity  and  smoothness  in  the  execu- 
tion of  some  of  these  cornet-players ;  you  would 
not  suppose  they  could  do  go  much  ;  but  what  do 
you  care  for  it  when  done  ?  We  have  had  occasion 
more  than  once  to  admire  the  ease,  precision,  fluency 
and  generally  good  tune  with  which  one  of  these 
brass  bands  went  through  a  lively  overture  by  Ros- 
sini. To  be  sure  there  was  one  clarinet  among 
them — and  that,  as  if  to  justify  its  place  there,  made 
of  metal  !  Yet  was  it  necessarily  but  a  dull  carica- 
ture of  the  overture,  as  any  one  would  feel  who 
heard  it,  just  before  or  after,  executed  by  a  proper 
orchestra. 

Overtures,  however,  are  comparatively  rare 
and  exceptional  in  the.se  band  concerts.  It  is  still 
worse  in  the  far  more  frequent  case  of  "  operatic 
arrangements,"  where  throats  of  brass  are  made  to 
do  the  work  at  once  of  orchestra,  chorus,  and  dra- 
matic solo  voices.  In  this  way  are  served  np  the 
Trio  from  Lncrezia  Borrjia,  the  "  Miserere"  from  77 
Trovatorc,  and  endless  potpourris  from  fashionable 
operas,  movements  from  Rossini's  Slahat  Mater, 
songs  by  Schubert,  two-part  songs  by  Mendelssohn, 
etc.,  etc.  Here  cornets,  sax-horns,  valve  trumpets, 
trombones,  monster  ophicleides,  assume  the  person- 
ality of  courtly  and  refined  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  history,  beings  of  poetry 
and  pride  and  pathos: — and  is  not  the  effect  some- 
what ludicrous  ?  Does  it  not  recall  the  fable  of  the 
ass  who  climbed  into  his  master's  lap  because  he 
saw  the  dog  encouraged  in  it  ?  In  these  tragic  solo 
impersonations  one  cannot  but  remark  a  peculiarly 
vulgar  and  clownish  quality  of  tone  in  the  brass  in- 
struments. There  is  something  in  their  singing 
which  we  can  describe  only  by  comparing  it  to  the 
broad  Yankee  country-fied  sound  of  the  vowel  in 
syllables  like  how  and  now.  Our  sense  of  hearing 
is  affected  by  it  somewhat  as  our  sense  of  touch  and 
smell  are  by  the  handling  of  copper  coins.  Tubas 
and  cornets  may  go  through  all  the  figures,  scales 
and  cadences  of  voices  and  of  violins  or  flutes,  but 
they  cannot  deny  or  change  their  own  nature.  That 
nature  is  a  useful  one,  and  its  sphere  honorable: — 
wh}-  do  they  not  stick  to  it  manfully  and  be  con- 
tent to  do  their  proper  work  and  not  affect  to  fill 
the  sphere  of  others  ?  These  instruments  are  ex- 
cellent, as  lions,  in  their  place,  but  they  were  never 
meant  to  "  roar  you  as  it  were  a  nightingale." — 
We  might  allude,  too,  to  another  staple  article  in 
these  "  light  "  programmes:  to  those  inexpressibly 
tedious  Variation  pieces,  in  which  your  cornet  man, 
red  in  the  face,  tortures  a  poor  melodj'  to  death, 
warbling  and  twiddling  through  an  endless  super- 
fluity of  runs  and  roulades,  destitute  of  sense  or 
beauty,  and  degrading  music  to  a  mere  mountebank 
display  of  difficult  achievements. 

But  we  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,  which  is  :  That  every  combination  of  musi- 
cal instruments  sounds  best  and  gives  most  satisfac- 
tion when  it  performs  that  kind  of  music  which  was 
originally  written  and  designed  for  it.  Leave  over- 
tures to  tlie  orchestra.  Leave  opera  trios  snd  en- 
sembles to  the  opera  singers  ;   leave   Fides   to  La- 
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jjraniXP,  Lucrezia  to  Grisi,  Miij;non  to  Nilsson, 
anil  Ei%ardo  to  Mario,  and  let  him  not  die  per[ietii- 
nlly  in  brass  hands  and  hand  organs  until  we  all 
grow  sick  of  him.  The  brass  band  was  the  creation 
of  military  wants ;  let  it  discourse  martial  music. 
Those  swelling  and  heroic  marches,  with  rich, 
cracklin;^,  startling  Iiarmony,  and  proud,  buoyant 
rhythm  ; — they  are  genuine,  and  your  brass  band 
never  sounds  so  nobly  as  when  it  plays  them  ;  yet 
even  these,  many  of  them,  would  make  finer  and 
less  cloying  music,  were  the  band  composed  of  reeds 
as  well  as  brass,  and  were  some  of  the  brass  in- 
struments suffered  to  retain  their  old  legitimate 
forms,  instead  of  being  emasculated  into  clumsy  imi- 
tation of  soft  reeds  and  flutes,  to  sound  like  a  man 
who  sings /afe'Hr).  AVc  like  Imih  of  tone;  would 
have  a  trumj^et  be  true  trumriet,  piercing,  shrill, 
defiant,  jubilant,  and  not  subdued  to  sing  a  senti- 
mental maiden's  part,  or  warble  variations  like  a 
flute. — Beside  marches,  doubtless  there  may  be 
other  forms  of  composition  suited  to  the  peculiar 
genius  of  brass  bands.  Rich  and  solemn  strains  of 
harmony,  dirges,  hunting  pieces,  etc.  Religious 
chorals,  well  arranged  and  harmonized,  have  admi- 
rable effect  sometimes  so  rendered.  Then  again 
the  brass  portion  of  an  orchestra,  alone  or  with  the 
rest,  contributes  wonderful  effects  in  special  i)as- 
sages  where  the  composer  needs  them  ;  but  all  their 
spell  is  broken,  if  thi_'y  occur  too  often.  Remember 
the  trombones  where  the  statue  sp(;aks  in  Don  Gio- 
vanni, and  how  Mozart  has  made  them  terrilile  by 
keeping  them  to  that  point  in  the  background. 

The  ban<is  themselves  know  very  well  the  need 
of  alternating  and  relieving  the  monotonous  im- 
pression of  brass  music,  through  the  evening,  by 
something  of  a  finer  and  subtler  sort;  and  accord- 
ingly rnostof  them  have  the  faculty  of  transforming 
themselves  into  a  small  orchestra,  with  a  few  vio- 
lins, claainets,  etc.,  suitable  for  dances,  or  accom- 
paniment to  solos.  And  we  must  say  that  now  and 
then  a  set  of  Strauss  or  Labitzky  waltzes,  which 
we  have  heard  them  play  in  this  way,  have  seemed 
to  us  decidedly  the  best  selections  of  the  Promen- 
ade Concerts  ;  they  are  light,  graceful,  enlivening 
and  refined,  and  withal  true,  and  without  false  pre- 
tence or  affectation,  compared  with  operas  re-coined 
into  brass,  showy  variations,  and  the  like.  We  do 
believe  the  general  audience  enjoy  them  more. 
There  is  much  beautiful  music  in  the  waltz  form  ; 
it  is  at  least  genuine  ;  and,  if  rendered  b^'  a  decent 
orchestra,  not  by  a  brass  band,  it  is  most  appropri- 
ate for  such  pleiisant,  free  and  easy  gatherings. 

Ofcour.se.  so  long  as  we  have  only  brass  bands, 
programmes  must  bo  very  limited,  or  must  contin- 
ue to  be  made  up  in  great  part  of  such  questionable 
and  unedifying  selections  as  we  have  been  describ- 
ing. For  ourselves  we  would  rather  listen  only  to 
the  marches  and  the  waltzes  ;  but  these  give  hardly 
sphere  enough  to  the  musicians,  and  would  keep 
the  public  out  of  the  fashions  of  the  day  in  music, 
which  might  cause  some  murmuring;  the}-  know 
the  Wagner  music  is  now  fashionable,  and  they 
must  have  a  taste  of  it,  even  from  a  cornet  band. 
But  now  suppose  that  all  our  bands  were  more 
complete  and  composite,  with  contrast  of  reeds  and 
brass  (of  which  we  have  comparativeU^  few  real 
models  in  the  country),  and  suppose  we  could  have 
common  theatre  orchestras  of  forty,  instead  of  a 
dozen  or  si.\teen  instruments  ;  then  how  much  rich- 
er might  the  programmes  be  !  IIow  it  would  en- 
large  the  rejiertoire  ;  and  how  much  better  over- 
tures, etc.,  would  sound  being  given  as  the  comjio- 
sers  meant  they  should  be  given,  and  not  in  meagre 
adaptations  and  mere  caricatures  ! 

Free  Organ  Recit.ils.  Mr.  H.  E.  P.^rkiurst  has 
just  concluded  his  second  series  of  Thursday  after 
noon    Recitals    at    the    First  Cliurcb,  in  Berkeley 


Street.  Mr.  Parkhurst  was  a  pupil  at  the  Stuttgart 
Conservatory,  also  of  Professor  Haupt  (J.  K.  Paine's 
teacher)  at  Berlin,  and  of  the  famous  teacher  and 
organist  of  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Best.  We  give  his  programmes,  sincerely  disap- 
pointed at  finding  the  recitals  over  before  we  were 
able  to  hear  one  of  them. 

/. 

1.  Prehule  and  Fugue,  in  D  minor Mendelssohn 

2.  P.lHtnr.nle Bach 

3.  Fourth  Orpcan  Concerto,  in  F Handel 

Allegro  motletato,  .\ndante  maestoso, 
Adagio.  Allegro. 

4.  [second  Org.nn  Sonatn,  in  C  minor Bach 

Viv.Tce,  Adagio,  Allegro, 

5.  Offertoire,  in  G Wely 

//. 

1.  Fourth  Organ  Sonnta,  in  B  flat Mendelssulin 

Allecrro  con  brio,  .\nd:inte  reliijioso, 
Allegretto,  Allegro  maestoso. 

2.  Vorspiele,  Xos  44  and  45 Bach 

3.  Introduction,  Theme,  and  Variations Ilesse 

.     (o)  Lariro Beetlmven 

(M  -Andante Silas 

5.    Toccata  and  Fugue,  in  D  minor Bach 

1.  Offertoire,  in  G Batiste 

,,  (n)  Boiirree Bach 

"■  (/>)  I'relude Niedcrnieycr 

3.  Sixth  Oriran  Concerto,  in  B  flat. Handel 

Allegro.  Larghetto,  .\llegro  nioderato. 

4.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  F  minor Bach 

5.  Introduction,  Theme,  and  Variations Frcyer 

ir. 

1.  Fassacaglia Bach 

2.  .-Vmcrifr.-t,  with  Variations Parkhurst 

-  <a)  Vorspiel,  No  .'V'*,  Ilis  last  composition,  /    ^     y^ 

•i-  (/,-,         .,  ,1  49^  i  .is.acn 

4.    Third  Organ  Sonata,  in  A Mendelssohn 

Con  nioto  maestoso,  .\ndante  tranciuillo. 

."i.    Third  Organ  Concerto,  in  G  nnnnr HaniU-l 

-\dagio,  -Vllcgro,  Adagio,  .\llegro. 

I'. 

1.  Sonata,  in  n  minor Merkel 

Allegro  modcrato,  .\dngio,  .Mlegro  con 
fuoco    Fnga. 

2.  Third  Organ  Sonata,  in  I>  minor Bach 

.-\ndante,  .-Vd.-igio  e  ilolce.  Vivace. 

3.  Overture  to  Occasion.-tl  Oratorio Handel 

4.  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue Thielo 

.5.    Festival  Oveilnre Liszt 


Worcester,  M.isb.  Musical  interests  appear  to 
thrive  at  "the  lu:art  of  the  Commonwealth"  re- 
markably well  for  these  "  hard  times."  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Annual  Festival,  financial  as  well  as  mu- 
sical, gives  s'gn  that  better  times  are  not  far  ofT. 
Mr.  B.  D.  Allen  has  resumed  his  "  talks  "  on  musi- 
cal subjects,  full  reports  of  some  of  w  liich  we  have 
co])icd  in  i>ast  years.  It  Is  certainly  encouraging 
that  there  are  six  or  eight  hundred  people  there 
who  are  sufliciently  interested  to  spend  an  evening 
once  a  week  in  this  way  ;  so  many  hardlv  would  Ite 
found,  we  fear,  in  Boston.  Here  is  the  programme 
of  his  first  '•  Evening  with  the  ilusicians,"  (Sept. 
■28) : 

I.  Ancient  Greek  Hymn  to  Calliope. 

First  jniblislicdin  l."!-?].  by  Vicenzo  Galilei, 
father  of  the  celebrated  astrouonivr,  (Jalileo 
Galil.'i. 

II.  Specimen  of  the  Gregorian  Chant,  which  came 

into  vogue  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 
century. 
The  hari'nony  and  Mprlern  notation  have  been 
supplied  liy  Mr.  C.  P.  Morrison. 

III.  "  A  sweet  and  agreeable  "  specimen  of  the  ear- 

liest hannouy  extant,        Hucbald.  alM»ut9<Hl. 

IV.  Troubadour  Music,        Adam  de  la  Halle,  1240- 

128(5. 
1.    Discant.        2.    Chanson. 

V.  Folks-songs.    1.  Iri«h  Melody, '•  I  go  not  forth." 

2.  .S('ot(di  Melody,  "Here  awa  !  there  awa!" 

3.  English  Canon,  "Summer  is  a  cumen  in." 

12,'-)0. 

VI.  Ancient  Instrumental  Music. 

1.  Sellenger's  Round,  as  harmonized  bv  Byrd 

for  Queen  El.zabeth's  Virginal  Book. 

2.  Welsh  Melody,  .as  performed  by  the  harp- 

t  rs  to  the  stanzas  of  the  Datgeinied,  or 
Reciters. 

3.  Dance  Tune.    Earlier  than  1300. 

VII.  The  Folks-song  in  Modem  Composition. 

1.  Vocal,  (a)  Hungarian.    "  Darlings  two  had  I," 

(ft)  Bohemian.    "  The  Forsaken." 
(c)  German.     "  O  tell  me  is  my  ivander- 
ing  love," R.  Franz 

2.  Pianoforte.    Polonaise.    Oi>.  2G,  Xo.  2, 

F.  Chopin 

On  the  second  evening  Mr.  Allen  was  to  illustrate 
the  Catliolic  music  if  the  Flemish,  Italian  and  Ger- 
man schools.  After  that,  the  Madrigal,  Glee  and 
Part-Song.     And  so  on  for  perhaps  ten  evenings. 


Concerts,  etc. 

The  first  Harvanl  Symphony  Concert  is  an- 
nounced for  Thursday  afternoon  Nov.  9,  at  3  o'clock. 
The  programme  consists  of  four  Bterling  works  of 
the  kind  that  never  become  stale:  Schumann's 
"  Genoveva  "  Overture  ;  Chopin's  F-minor  Concerto 
played  by  Mr.  Leoxuaed  ;  the  "Jupiter'  Sympho- 
ny by  Mozart,  and  that  grand  Marche  lleroiciue,  in 
A  minor,  by  Schubert  (arranged  for  Orchestra) 
which  was  heard  here  for  the  first  time  last  winter. 


Jlr.  IIiGO  Leoxhard  has  prepared  three  admira- 
ble programmes  for  the  recitals  of  piano-forte  music 
which  he  is  to  give  in  "Weslevan  Ilall  on  Fridavs 
Xov.  17  and  2-t,  and  Dec.  1.      They  are  as  follows  : 

7. 

1 .  Sonata,  op.  101 Beethoven 

(  Nocturne,  op.  37,  Xo.  2 Chopin 

2.  <  Stiidv  for  Pedal  Piano,  op.  56 Schumann 

(  Etuife.  op.  10,  No.  3 Chopin 

3.  I'reUide  and  Fugue,  Xo.  12  from  "AVell-tempered 

Clavichord  ** Bach 

4.  Fantaisie,  op.  17,  ("DurchallcTiine  tonet,"  etc.,) 

Schumann 
//. 

1.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  Xo.  22  (Well-tcmi)crcd  Clavi- 

chord)   Bach 

2.  Xovelette,  op.  21,  No.  8 Schumann 

3.  .Sonata .Schubert 

4.  Concerto,  F  minor,  (orch.  accomp.  for  second 

piano) Chopin 

1.  Prel.  and  Fugue,  No.  1, Bach 

2.  Fantasic,  op.  40,  F  minor Cho])in 

3.  Variations  St^ricuscs Mendelssohn 

4.  Sonata  Appassionata,  op.  57 Beethoven 


^IR.  Pkrauo's  second  ]\Iatln(ie  next  Friday.  He  will 
play  Preludes  and  Ftlgues  by  Bach  ;  a  new  Trio  by  R;iff ; 
Quartet  for  piano  and  etrings  by  Beethoven;  Uomanza 
and  Scherzo  by  J.  K.  Paine,  (piano  and  'cello,)  etc.,  etc. 
The  Philharmonic  Club  will  assist. 


Mr.  Jons  Orth,  who  has  made  his  mark  liere  as  a 
]>ianist,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  W.  J.  WiNcii,  tenor,  will  give 
some  matinees  next  month.  The  nfir  ciunposers  come  in 
for  a  large  shart;  of  the  programmes:  Itaff,  T;iusig, 
Liszt,  etc.,  for  the  piano;  Jensen  and  UafT,  for  the 
voice. 


Music  in  New  York. 

New  York,  Oct.  23. — Theodore  Thomas,  whoso 
absence  from  our  city  during  the  summer  months 
has  been  greatly  regretted  bj-  all  lovers  of  music, 
seems  determined  to  make  the  amnulc  lionorahk  for 
having  deserted  us  for  a  season.  Beginning  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  5,  he  has  given,  at  Steinwa)-  Hall, 
an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  musical  even- 
ings, which,  although  he  calls  them  "  Popular  Con- 
certs," contain  onl_v  those  elements  which  are  the 
reverse  of  that  which  we  were  accustomed  to  con- 
sider as  popular  music.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
this  is  a  misnomer  in  appearance  rather  than  in 
reality,  and  that  Mr.  Thomas  gives  this  title  to  his 
soirees  in  simple  recognition  of  the  great  change 
which  he  [he  alone '?]  has  brought  about  in  the 
musical  taste  of  the  community.  .\  few  years  ago 
no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  ofTerir.g  an  orclie.s- 
tral  work  of  Schubert's  as  an  attraction  to  secure  a 
large  audience.  The  majority  of  concert-goers 
tlien  would  have  preferred  Spohr's"  Consecration  of 
Sound"  to  the  Symphony  in  C.  But  last  }"ear  at 
the  Garden  concerts  a  "  Schubert  Night  "  meant  a 
crowded  house  and  a  delighted  audience.  Mr. 
Thomas  lias  not  popularized  the  music,  but  he  has 
educated  the  people  and  refined  their  taste  by  con- 
stantly ['']  placing  before  them  that  witich  is  refin- 
ing and  elevating.  T  have  attended  but  one  of  these 
C(uicert5,  but  the  programme  of  this  will  show  the 
qualit)'  of  all.  The  selections  offered  at  this  concert 
were  taken  entirely  from  the  works  of  Mendelssohn, 
beginning  of  course  with  the  breezy,  romantic  and 
altogether  lovely  Symphony  in  k  minor.  This 
was  followed  by  the  aria.  "  Infelice,"  w-luch  was 
very  well  sung  by  Miss  Henrietta  Beebe.  Follow- 
ing this  came  the  first  movement  of  the  A'iolin  Con- 
certo in  E  minor,  so  well  played  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Ja- 
cobsohn  that  the  omission  of  the  remainder  was  a 
matter  to  regret.     Miss  Anna  Drasdil   sang  "  The 
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Voices  of  Youth  "  with,  it  socmijtl  to  me,  an  oxaij- 
geration  of  yentirnont,  which  liowevcr  was  loudly 
applaiKhMl. 

Tli09(i  who  have  heard  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills  play  tlie 
G-minor  Concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra  (most  of 
U3  have  enjoyed  that  privilege)  know  that  he  gives 
ua  a  performance  with  which,  on  the  score  of  brill- 
iancy, correctness,  taste  and  finish,  it  is  impossible 
to  find  fault.  Tlie  second  part  of  the  concert  began 
witli  tins  work,  and  Mr.  Mills  played  it  with  his 
usual  success,  but  with  characteristic  imperturba- 
bility. Tliose  who  have  lieard  tliis  Concerto  pla3'od 
by  Rubinstein  or  by  Clara  Schumann,  know  that 
there  are  more  t!un<j;s  in  it  than  are  dreamed  of  in 
the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Mills;  but  there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  said  against  a  performance  which  is  in  a 
high  degree  finished  and  artistic. 

The  duet :  "  I  would  that  my  love,"  (Misses  Beebe 
and  Drasdil),  and  the  Overture  to  "  Midsummer 
Niglit's  Dream  "  brought  the  concert  to  a  close. 

I  enclose  programmes  of  some  of  the  other  con- 
certs also. 

11.     Beethoven  Nkjht,  Oct.  5. 

Overture— Leonore,  No.  3. 
Arietta — "  In  quest.a  toniba." 

Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney. 
Concerto  for  Piano— No.  5.  E  flat. 

Mme.  Madeline  Schiller. 
Songs  from  Op.  48— Nos.  6  and  7,  "  An  dir  allein." 

Mr.  Myron  W.  AVhitney. 
Symphony— No.  5,  C  minor. 

IIL     Popular  N'tght,  Od.  6. 

Overture,  AH  Baba  (first  time) Chembinl 

Aria—"  In  diesen  heil'gen  Hallen  "—Magic  Flute, 

Mozart 
Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney. 

Allegretto,  8th  Symphony Beethoven 

Aria,  "  O,  Fatima,"  (A'  u  Hassan) Weber 

Miss  Anna  Drnsdil. 
Fantasie  on  Hungarian  Airs,  Piano  and  Orch., 

Liszt 
Mme.  Madeline  Schiller. 

Grand  Centennial  Inauguration  March Waf^ner 

Suite,  "L'Arlesienne,"  new Georges  Bizet 

1.    Prelude.       2.    Minuet.       3.    Adagietto. 
4.    Carillon. 

Aria,  ■*  O,  ruddier  than  the  cherry" Handel 

(Acis  and  Galatea). 
Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney. 

Traeumerei Schumann 

Serenade Haydn 

Cavatiua,  '*  O  mio  Fernando  *'  (Favorita), 

Donizetti 
Miss  Anna  Drasdil, 
Overture,  "  William  Tell  " Rossini 

IV.      Grnmi  Matinee,  Oct.  1. 
Overture— "  Consecration  of  the  House"— Op.  124, 

Beethoven 
Recitative.  "And  God  said,  Let  the  waters,"  I 
Aria—"  Rolling  in  foamiug  billows,"  f 

Creation Haydn 

Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney. 
Adagio— Ingeborg's  Lament,  ) 

Scherzo— Elves  of  Light  and  Frost  Giants,    \ 

Symphony:   Frith jof Hofmann 

Krako viae —Rondo  de  Concert,  Piano  and  Orch,, 

Chopin 
Madame  Madeline  Schiller. 

Grand  Centennial  Inuaguration  March Wagner 

Suite,  L'nrlesienne,  new Georges  Bizet 

Aria—"  I'm  a  Roamer ''  (Son  and  Stranger), 

Mendelssohn 
Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney. 

Traeumerei Schumann 

Serenade Havdn 

Maerchen RalE 

Mme.  Madeline  Schiller. 

Rhapsodic  Hongroise,  No.  2 Liszt 

Orchestra. 

Vni      Second  Matinee,  Oct.  14. 

Overture— FingaPs  Cave Mendelssohn 

Andante  Cantabile— Op.  97 Beethoven 

[Adapted  for  Orchestra  by  Liszt.] 

Aria — "Per  pieta,  non  ricercate"' Mozart 

Miss  Anna  Drasdil. 

Concerto,  Piano  and  Orch.— F  minor,  op.  21.. Chopin 

Larghetto  and  Finale. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Mills. 

Symphonic  Poem'-"Pha6ton  " Saint-Saens 

Overture— Oberon..   Weber 

Nachtgesang Voigt 

SiciJienne Boccheriui 

String  Orchestra. 

Piano  Solo— <7 .  Soiree  de  Vienne Schubert-Liszt 

b,  Spinning  Song,  Flvine  Dutchman. Wagner-Liszt 
Mr.  S.  B.  Mills. 

Romanze— "  Non  conosci,"  (Mignon) Thomas 

Miss  Anna  Drasdil. 

Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette Gounod 

Introduction,       \ 

Nuptial  Chorus,  >  3d  act  Lohengrin Wagner 

March  Tempo,     ) 

These  concerts  will  continue  during  part  of  the 

present  week,  this  evening  being  a  Beethoven  night, 

and  Wednesday  evening   (last  concert)  a  Wagner 

night,  with  selections  from  the  Nibelui}gen-Ring. 


For  tlie  first  Symphony  concert,  tlie  following 
pieces  are  in  rehearsal : 

Symphony,  No.  8,  in  F Beethoven 

Fantasia  in  C.  op.  15 Schubert 

Minn.  Madclin.'  Scliider. 

Dramatic  Syniphnny  :  KonicH  and  Jnliet Berlioz 

( trchcstra,  Chorus  and  Solos. 

The  Philliarmonic  Society,  has  in  rehearsal  the 
first  act  of  Die  Walkiire,  which  they  will  perform  at 
their  first  concert.  A.A.C. 


Worcester  County  Musical  Association. 

The  nineteenth  annual  Festival  of  this  well  known 
Association  began  its  rehearsals  Monday  morning,  Oct. 
2d,  with  very  good  attendance,  increasing  in  numbers 
from  day  to  day,  until  the  chorus  numbered  fully  five 
hundred  at  the  closing  concert.  The  Festival,  taking 
place  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  allowed  the  engag- 
ing of  artists  that  could  not  have  been  obtained  after 
that  week.  The  numbers  attending  the  festival,  both 
as  visitors  and  in  the  chorus,  insured  the  management 
against  failure  financially,  and  they  are  apparently  striv- 
ing to  place  the  Association  on  a  similar  footing  with 
those  of  Europe. 

This  year  there  were  only  two  matin^e^,  bringing  the 
number  of  concerts  to  six.  The  principal  features  of 
the  matin4^es,  was  the  singing  of  the  "  Select  Chorus." 
The  Monday  matinee  gave  the  "  Ave  Maria "  from 
Mendelssohn's  "  Lorely,"  and  the  "  The  Chorus  of 
Houris  "  from  Schumann's  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri "  (for 
female  voices),  Miss  E.  J.  Sumner  taking  the  solos.  At 
Tuesday's  matint^e,  the  same  "  Chorus  "  (mixed  voices) 
gave  the  "  Finale  *'  from  "  Lorely,"  solos  by  Miss  Jen- 
nie Patrick. 

The  first  concert  (Historical)  took  place  Wednesday 
P.M.,  the  programme  showing  a  composition  of  sever- 
al of  the  classical  authors  from  the  days  of  J.  S.  Bach, 
A.D.  1685,  to  those  of  Chopin,  A.D.  1849.  Mr.  Allen  de- 
serves great  credit  for  arranging  and  carrying  to  a  suc- 
cessful close  this  very  interesting  and  instructive  con- 
cert, and  for  the  success  of  the  "  select  chorus,"  at  the 
matinees  and  concert. 

Of  the  second  concert,  the  first  part  was  miscellaneous. 
The  soloists  were  Miss  Mary  Stone,  Mrs.  Flora  E.  Barry, 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Collins,  and  W.  H.  Macdonald  of  Boston. 
Miss  Stone  sang  very  nicely  Donizetti's  Cavatina  "  Reg- 
nava  nel  sileuzio."  The  concert  closed  with  Rossini's 
"Stabat  Mater,"  the  solos  taken  by  the  above  named 
singers. 

The  third  and  fourth  concerts  were  miscellaneous. 
The  English  Glee  Club  sang,  as  only  their  Club  can.  At 
the  third,  Thursday  P.M.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Merrifield  played 
very  well  the  "  Fantasia  on  themes  from  Rigoletto  ''  by 
Liszt.  The  chorus  sang  the  "  Centennial  Hymn  "  of  J. 
K.  Paine ;  "  Hymn  for  Soprano  solo  and  chorua  "  by  Jlr. 
B.  D.  Allen,  (solo  sung  by  Miss  E.  C.  Nason);  'and  "  To 
Thee,  O  Cnuntry,"  by  Eichberg.  At  the  fourth,  Thurs- 
day evening,  Miss  C.  L.  Kellogg  appeared  with  the 
Glee  Club.  Miss  Kellogg  sang  well,  considering  it  was 
a  provincial  town;  but  her  continual  instruction  of  the 
piauist  {in  the  encore  song),  distinctly  heard  half  way 
across  the  hall,  was  perhaps  consistent  with  the  womab, 
but  was  not  appreciated  by  the  musical  aucUeuce 
present. 

The  fifth,  (Symphony)  concert,  with  theOermania  Or- 
chestra, Zerrahn,  conductor,  was  extremely  long  (two 
hours  and  a  half).  The  entire  Heroic  Symphony  of 
Beethoven  was  given,  aatl  was  too  much  for  one  time. 
Miss  Matilda  Phillipps  sang  admirably.  Mr.  John  Orth 
was  the  pianist.  The  overture  "  Meeresstille  und  glUi^k- 
liche  Fahrt,"  by  Mendelssohn,  was  the  most  pleasing 
and  enjoyable  performance. 

Sixth  concert, .Oratorio  of  "  Joshua,"  Handel,  on  Fri- 
day night.  Soloists,  Miss  Clara  Doria,  Miss  Matilda 
Phillipps  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch  of  Boston,  Mr.  J.  R.  Nil- 
seu,  Tenor,  of  New  York.  For  the  time  allowed  in 
learning  an  Oratorio,  it  was  well  given.  All  the  solos 
by  Miss  Doria  and  Mr.  Winch  were  rendered  in  a  very 
artistic  manner.  It  was  Miss  Phillipps's  debut  in  Orato- 
rio singing,  and  was  a  decided  success,  except  that  in  the 
closing  of  the  Aria :  "Heroes,  when  with  glory  burning," 
the  tones  were  disagreeabiy  harsh,  which  is  not  usually 
the  case  with  her.  Mr,  Xilsen,  from  commencing  well, 
ended  finely,  receiving  hearty  applause  from  all,  by  his 
singing  the  air,  "  With  redoubled  rage  return."  The 
chonises  were  sung  well  as  a  whole.  "  See  the  conquer- 
ing hero  comes"  received  an  encore. 

This  has  been  without  doubt  the  most  successful  festi- 
val yet  held  here,  both  financially  and  musically.  The 
receipts  were  between  S4500  and  §5000.  Great  credit  is 
due  to  the  management  for  such  success;  also  to  the 
conductors.  Messrs.  Zerrahn  and  Allen,  for  their  com- 
petent and  thorough  work.  S. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Saorerl    Quartets.        Arrantjed    from    Abt. 

Mendelssolm  and    otber.s.  Each    40 

No.  1.     My  OpeniDS  Eyes.     F.  ?,.  F  to  g. 
No.  2.    See  from  Zion's.     F.  .3.  d  to  g. 
No.  ?>.     There  is  a  Land,     A.  .3.  E  to  g. 

Therf  will  be  more  ot  tliese,  forming  a  pleas- 
ing variety  for  c:lioirs. 

Three  Sacred  Quartets.  U.ivens.  Each  30 

No.  1.     The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  Temple. 

F.  3.  E  to  F. 
No.  2.     Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul.  Ei.  .3. 

d  to  E. 
No.   .3.      Trisagion.       "Therefore    with 

Angels."    D4.  4.  dtoD. 

TliesG  are  fine  qnartets  of  .1  Choral,  ela^fsieal 
nature,  with  organ  aocomp't,  and  with  arrange- 
ment of  stops  indicated.  Can  he  safely 
commended. 

She's  a  Eosy,  She's  a  Posy.    C.  3.   c  to  F. 

Bishop.     35 
"She's  a  herry;  She's  a  cherry." 
Yery  lively  and  comic.    Ends  with  a  dance. 

The  Woman  who  stole  my  Heart.  G minor. 

d  to  E.  Porter.  30 

"Her  face  is  as  fair  a.s  the  Calla  flower, 
Her  hair  a  golden  hue." 
All  the  words  are  as  pretty  as  the  above,  and 
the  melody  is  very  neat  and'taking. 

A  knot  of  Blue  and   Grey.     Ab.   E  to  F. 

Bishop.  35 
"Each  tongbt  for  what  he  deemed  the  right. 

And  fell  with  sword  in  h.and." 
The  risht  kind  of  Union  song,  containing 
thoughts  we  all  alike  feel. 

Drifting  Apart.     Song  and  Chorus.    G.  3. 

d  to  D.  XeeiTS.  30 

"For  the  cold  cruel  words  that  were  spoken, 

Brift  us  farther  and  farther  apart." 
Sad  sentiments,  truly,   but  beautiful  music, 
which  may  check  the  -'tlrifting"  of  some  who 
hear  it. 

Instnuneiitali 

Polo  Waltz.     P.  3. 

A  good  heart>'  waltz. 
Hill-Side  Quadrille.       2. 
Chimney  Corner  Reverie.  C.  -  , 
Wood  Shade  Waltz.    F.  2.       ) 

Belong  to  Winner's  "Golden  Grains,"  of 
which  there  are  IS  pieces,  all  easy  and  pretty. 

Echoes  of  the  Surf.     Valse  de  Salon.     C.  3. 

ELion.  40 
A  very  graceful  title  for  a  brilliant  and  grace- 
ful composition.    Play  it  as  a  memento  of  sum- 
nier  sea-side  rambles. 

First  Battalion  March.     G.  3.  Head.  35 

Diflicult  springs  in  the  left  hand,  for  which  it 
is  tine  practice.'  Otherwise  easy. 

Heart  and  Arm  Mazurka.     F.  3.  Wa>-d.  40 

A  bright  mazurka  of  considerable   variety. 

Wagner's  Select  Compositions. With  portrait. 

No.  1.     Album  Leaf,     (-\lbumblatt.)  Efi.  4.   50 
The  first  of  a  number    of   elegant   arrange- 
ments from  the  now  famous  works  of  Wagner. 
Good  portrait. 

Revival  March.     D.  3.  Soitaa.  35 

Introduces  the  beautiful  "Sweet  Bye  and 
Bye,"  in  .1  manner  which  perfectly  delights  the 
hearer. 

Album  for  Organists.  By  Eugene  Tliayer. 

No.  .5.  Variations  o'l  God  Save  the  King. 

C.  Fisher.  75 

No.  7.  Two  Canons  on  a  Choral  Theme. 

A.  Haupt.  eO 

No.  8.    Variations   on   "Sicilian  Hymn." 
F.  ■  Thayfr.  60 

These  first-class  pieces  will  be  of  the  6th  or 
the  7th  degree  of  difliculty,  according  to  the 
"pedal  skill"  of  the  performer.  For  manuals 
and  pedals,  and  carefully  marked  for  changes 
of  stops.  The  variations,  (.and  perhaps  the 
others)  would  be  "popular"  voluntaries. 


Battersby.  35 

,  2  '  Winnei:  each  30 


Abbrevt-Vttoxs.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Bi*,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  m.arks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  If  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  be- 
low or  above  the  stafi'.  Thus :  "  C,  5,  c  to  E  "  means 
"  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter,  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 


Ditson  &  Co's  Descriptive  List  of  New  Music. 

Carefully  ■written  by  an  expfTiffnrpd  Musio  Teacher.    Descriptions,  arc  short  hut  Pufficiont.    It  is  quite  safe  to  select  music  ijy  this  lUt,  after  which  selection  tho 
piece  orsonj;  may  he  or^h^red  by  letter,  ami  will  be  maile<l  to  any  address,  post-free,  on  receipt  of  th©  retail  price,  mentioned  below. 


Voca1«  nitli  Piano  Accompaniment. 

I  love  nimso!    B6.  3.     c  to  F.     Kotochuhnj.  3(> 

"  O,  traitor  plance,  so  timid,  bent  and  low, 

Will  ye  not  tell  him  all  my  heart's  devotion  ?  ** 

Very  efl'ective  and  sweet.  Well  worth  siuginf^. 

Trustinij  on.     Song  and  Chorus.  Ab.  3.   d 

to  F.  Hodges.  30 

*'  And  the  f^olden  curlw  that  shaded 
That  puro  brow,  are  turninti  frr<  y.  " 
A  very  melodious  song,  of  excellent  senti- 
ment. 

Rest  at  last.     F.  3.     d  to  g.  Keens.  30 

„  After  the  shower,  the  tranquil  sun, 

tiilver  stars,  when  day  is  done  .'* 

The  contrasts,  inclicated  in  the  above  linea, 

are  continued  thn)Ughout  the  song,  making  a 

beautiful  and  rest-ful  combination. 

Tho  Belle     of   Orangedalo.      Song    and 

Chorus.     G.  3.     d  to  g.  IJanJcs.  30 

'*  Her  home  is  *mid  tho  hilts  that  rise 
In  fiukdess  verdure  'round  " 
A  beautiful  musical  tribute  to  a  young  fair 
one,  who  id  doubtless  "  belle  et  bonne,  " 

Donald  Blain.     E  minor  and  major.  3.     b 

to  E.  M<jlloy. 

"  Do  ye  hear,  loud  and  clear  ;— 
'Tis  ins  pibroch  on  th<*  monntain.'* 
A  rather  wild  liighhuid  ballad,  quite  elTectivo 
for  a  clear  Alto  voice. 

Thou  Best  and  Brightest.     D.  3.    a  to  O. 

Lowe,  30 
"  My  first  love,  and  my  last." 
Words  by  Thos.  Moore,  with  well-titting  mu- 
Bic. 
Tho  Lord  is  ray  Shepherd.    Alto  Solo.  E^. 

4.     b  to  f.  Hale.  30 

This  is  an  arrangement  of  music  from 
Beethoven,  is  of  a  high  ortler,  and  may  be 
called  '*  an  iiistrumeutal  piece  with  vocal 
accompaniment  '*  since  the  piano  part  is  quite 
as  prominent  as  the  other. 

To  our  Redeemer's   glorious  Name.     Q't 

or  Chorus,     G.  3.     d  to  g.  Lull.  00 

"  O  in:iy  tho  sweet  ;  the  blissful  theme.'* 
Perfectly  beautiful.   Tho  melody  is  borrowed 
froniWilson'3  "t>heplierd  Bov."  anil  fits  charm- 
ingly to  the  words/fry  it  in  yonv  next  rehearsal, 

I  would  I'd   never  met   thee.     (The  Co- 
quette.)   G.  3.     dtoE.  Williaim.  30 
•'Good  bye  false  one!  Adieu." 
Almost  a  '*  Song  and  Dance,"   as  it  includes 
a  waltz  moveint^nt.    (^uite  taking. 

Thoughts  of  tho  Past.     F.  3     F  to  I).  Itussell  30 

"  My  heart  beats  quicker  measure, 

I  scarce  restrain  my  te:irs.  " 

A  melodious  song  of  "  peuseroso  "  character. 

Wlieu  shall  I  win  thy  Ileart.    C.  3.     E  to 

F.  Elsoiu  30 

"  When  shall  my  heart  rejoice  ? 
Tell  mo  pwcftheart  ;  how  loug  ?  " 
Very  musical  serenade. 

Sweet  Rest  beyond  tho  Stars.     F.  3.     d  to 

F.  a.  Thomas,  30 

"  When  <nir  feet  shall  weary  grow, 
Weary  wandering;  to  and  tro." 
A  beautiful  "  resting  "  bong  which  every  one 
will  like. 

Anuio  Bell.     Song  and  Chorus.     E.  3.     c 

to  F.  Montell.  35 

"  I  know  a  rose  embowered  cot.  " 
"  Annie  Bell  !  Dear  Annio  Bell.  " 
The  name  is  so  musical  that  the  song  cannot 
heli>  being  pretty.    But  it  is  pretty  anyway. 

Thy  Name.     E6.  5.     d  to  a.  Millard  50 

"I  cried  thy  name  aloud  ;  and  lo  !  the  bird 
Burst  into  song  within  the  thick-leaved  tree.** 
Mr.  Millard  has  been  fortunate  in  the  words, 
having  those  capable  of  e:reat  intensity  of  ex- 
pression. On  these  he  has  built  a  i)owerful 
Kttnff,  requiring  somo  execution  for  its  i)er- 
formance,  but  one  wliicb  will  add  to  his 
reputatiuu,  :Uready  high. 

The  Day  when   you'll   forget  me.     Lith, 

Title.     Kb.  3.     d  to  E.  Thomas.  50 

•'  And  still  you  call  me  tender  names, 
And  softly  smooth  my  tresses.  " 
Asongwiiicli  is  a  sure  success,  having  all 
tho  qualities  of  a  umver^^al  favorite. 

GoodXi^ht,  Farewell.  (Out  Nacht!  Fahr 
wohi. )  For  Soprano  or  Tenor.  <l.  4. 
c  to  g.  Kucken.  35 

■'  Farewell,  my  own  true  hpart.  " 
"  Fahr  wold    iiiein  tieues  llcrz," 
There  aro  two  arrangeiin'nts  of  this  celebra- 
ted sung,  the  othur  uuu  being  for  Aito  voice. 


My  sweetest  Songs  for  you.    A.  3.  E  to  F. 

Beatlcy.  30 

"  A  kiss,  a  kiss  forthe  sweet  red  rose, 
And  one  for  the  violet  Vdue. '' 
Beautiful    sentiment,    beautiful    words    and 
equally  beautiful  music.    Good  all  over. 

Surf.     D.  2    d  to  F.  Wahh.  30 

■'Down  among  tho  bathers,    on  tho  sunny 

shore.  " 
Lively  comic  song. 
Here's  a  Health  to  those  who  love  us.  Song 
and  Chorus.     A/>.  3.     E  to  F.        La  Hue.  30 
"God's  mercy  still  in  o'er  us, 
On  sorrow's  darkest  dav." 
A  good  hearty  musical  Bong  and  Chorus. 

Kissingthrough  the  railing.     D.  3.  E  to  E. 

Speck.  30 
Merry  and  pretty. 
My  Childhood's  Home.    Song  and  Chorus. 

G.  3.     d  to  E.  Pearson.  30 

"  'Tis  manv  and  n;any  a  weary  year, 
The  days  have  come  and  gone.  " 
First  class  ballad  with  good  chorus. 

Happy  days.     Ballad.     G.  3.     d  toE.      Dichl.  40 
"  Ah  I  yes,  a  dream  with  beauty  filled." 
A  musical  reminiscence  of  days  departed. 

Coquetting  Blue  Eyes.    Waltz  Song.     F. 

4.    d  to  A.  Micrs.  35 

*'  Tliy  sunny,  bright  blue  eyes, 
S|iarkliu';  with  glci-." 
A  very  taking  song  iTjr  a  high  voice. 

That  was  long  ago.     G.  3.  d  to  E.  }\yii/hton.  30 
*'  Merrily  went  tho  rounrl  of  life, 
But  that  was  long  ago." 
A  fine  ballad. 

InMtruniontal. 
Freedom.     Grand  March.     Bh.  ?,  Wcndclstcbu  30 

A  powerful  and  original  march. 
Grand  Ovation  March.    E6.  4.  Jones.  35 

A  very  brilUant    piece,    with    conslderablo 
variety. 
Winged   Words.         Galop.       (Geflugleto 

Worte.)     D.  3.  Ilennayvi.  30 

The  Hying  words  hero  tell  their  story  in  a 
very  spirited  manner,  and  one  well  worth 
hearing. 

Clown  Folka.     O.  3  Parlow.  30 

Tlio  rustic  antics  of  tho  clown  are  closely 
respondctl  to  by  the  peculiar  movement,  wliich 
lias  a  certain  *'  knock  around  '*  stylo  and  i.s 
quito  pleasing. 

Trip  lightly  Sfhottische.     G.  4.  Knhjht.  80 

Tho  fingers  must  indeed  trip  lightlv,  to  play 
with  due  clearness,  all  those  quickly  tlittiiig 
arpeggios  and  chords  ;— but,  having  done  so, 
the  result  is  muBic  of  great  sweetness  and 
brilliancy. 

Merrythought  Polka.     {Xeuo   Bummler.) 

C.  3.  Michadis.  30 

There  is  a  comic  fjualitj'  to  this  music;— that 
is  if  we  can  imagine  an  instrumental  piece 
to  bo  comic.    It  is  also  good  music. 


Lilly  Polka.     C.  2. 

"  Lilly  "  and  the  others  will  dance  lightly  to 
this,  which  is  quite  full  of  melody. 


Wendehtein.  30 
40 


Bella  Juliet  Mazourka.    E6.  4.  Lauer. 

Characterized  by  rapid  runs  and  an^eggios, 
wliich,  however,  fit  easily  to  tho  fingers;  and 
there  are  bhowy  cadenzas. 

Diamond  Eyes.  Polka  Redowa.   C.  3.  Kuhjld.  30 

liright  eyes  are  hero  complimented  witli 
equally  bright  music. 

Consequenzen  Waltzes.     3.  J?.  Sfrausa.  GO 

Four  good  Waltzes,  with  brilliant  introduc- 
tion and  Coda. 

Pearly  Streams  Waltz.    'Eh.  3.  Ca.sc.  40 

Of  a  delicate  and  sweet  quality,  suggestive  of 
the  light  ilauce  of  rivulet-s  adowo  the  hillside, 

Masaniello.      For  four  hands.     Fantasio 

Brillante.     BA.  5.  S.  Smith.  1  m 

Commences  like  the  overture,  but  speedily 
changes  to  a  graceful,  effective  and  brilliau't 
fantasia  on  various  favorite  aira. 

O   mio    Fernando.      Transcription    from 

Favorita.     E.  3.  Ktcrcst.  50 

Graceful  arrangement  of  a  favorite  air. 

Beautiful  View.     (Reizeude  Landschaft.) 

G.  3.  Pathc.  2.-> 

A  nice  little  piece  for  study  or  amusement, 
bt'ing  a  sui  t  of  "  Song  without  Words.  " 

Dancing  Feet  Waltz.     C.  3.  Lyle.     30 

No  bettur  name  could  be  found  fur  a  pretty 
walu. 


Tone    Pictures.      Instructive  pieces    for 

small  hands,  by  J.  Low.  each  30 

Six  easy  butclassic  pieces  of  about  the  3d 
di'gree  ()f  dilfipulty.    Titles  are; 
Good  Morning,  In  the  free  Air. 

Memory.  Evening  Rest. 

lluppy  "Play.  Spring  Tidingi. 

Good  Bye  Sweetheart.     Galon.     F.  3.  Knhjht.  30 
Contains  the  <diarmiug   melody  of  the  song 
with  the  above  title. 

Arbeitcr  March.    E6.  3  Wendclsiein.  35 

In  C-S  time,  and  has  a   kind   of  elegant   pro- 
gression.    Rather  a  quickstep  than  a  March. 
Amy  Waltz.     G.  3.  Milliken.  30 

Rich,  full  and  varied  melody.  Should  be  a 
favorite. 

Cushincr  Guard  Quickstep.       Bft.  3.  ^filliken.  30 
Wide  awake,  full,  rii-li  bannony,  wh;ch  many 
"guards"    besides    the"    CuBhing    "    will    be 
plt-ased  to  march  to. 
Pioneer  March.      D.  3.  M'nuhlstein.  30 

Lightand  lively, and  well  fitted  for  the  Piano. 
Independence  Grand  March.  C.  3.  Wendelstein.  30 
UnllL'S  sImitlicUy  witli  *•  grandeur,  "  and  is 
half  light,  half  powerful  in  style. 
Centeuuial    Boquet  of   Musical  Flowers. 

by  <>.  P.  Layard. 
In  this  pleasing  set  of   about  25   pieces,   aro 
inclucied  Duos  for  Piano  and   Flute  or   Violin, 
Triog  for  Piano  and  2 Flutes,  or  Fhitcand  Violin 
and  t^uartetsfr>r  Piano  and  3  Flutes,  or  2  Flutes 
and   Violin.    These  "  flowers"  aro  mostly  from 
tho  operas.     Of   the  Quartets, 
No.  I.Una  vocepocofa,  from  the  *'Barbiere,"1.00 
which  cannot  be  auythingelsu  but  brilliant, 
And, 
No.  4.  Polacca  de  Tancredi  and  Ah,  nati 

c  ver  1  00 

tho  latter  air  from  Zoraidn,  will  bo  found 
bright  and  entertaining.  Tho  whole  si.t  is 
valuable. 

Sounds  at  Day-Dawn.      Summer  Idylle. 

F.  4.  Sudds.  60 

"  The  lowing  herd.    Tho  sheep-fold's  simple 

bell. '' 
Tho  music  is  verj-  beautiful,  and  cannot  fail 

to  please. 

Jolly  UearU.     Polka  Scherzo.  F.  3.        Sudds.  50 
A  brilliant  polka,  that  has  a  very   sensible 
arrangement  of  suiall  notes,  by  UNJng  whicli 
the  piece    may  be  i>layed  ou  a  reed  organ  of 
5oct.u<'S,  as  well  as  on  the  Piano. 
Conipositions  by  <;eor<:rt'S  Lainothe.     Each      40 
Xo.  1.  St.  Cloud  (lalop.   Ko.  li.  Nocturne.  Vesper 
"    3.  Versailles  Polka.  liclls. 

4.  Marseilles  Hymn, 

as  a.  march. 
Four   fine    compositions   of    about   the  Sd 
degree  of  ditrii'ultv,  except  in  a  few  measures 
of  the  Marseilles  Hymn,  which  aro  one  degree 
harder.    Original  and  good  pieces. 
Amateur  Dramatic  Lancers.     3.  Speck.  40 

The  amateur  players  that  first  heard  them, 
must  have  been  greatly  ideaaud;— oh  will  all 
others  tli.it  try  tho  figures. 

Queen  Mah's  Pide,    Galop  Brilliant.     "Kb. 

3.  Kniyht.  ^5 

Light,  tripping,  brilliant  galop. 

Spinning    Wheel   Stories.     Characteri.stic 

Piece.     E.  4.  KoUiny.  50 

Very  entertaining  stories,  surely,  both  to  play- 
er and  hearer. 

Toyaj^o  in  the  Moon.     (Voya;;o   dans  la 

Lune.)     A.  3.  .  Aron^ion.  40 

Very  spiri 
melodies  by  Offenbach. 

Twelve  Easy  Pieces.  Violin.  (1st  position) 

and  Piano.  Eichbery.  each  40 

Xo.  1.  <'anzonetta.  No.  7.  Polonaise. 

*■     '2.  From'  Cox  and  Bos.**      "    8.  .\ndant(-'.S;Rondino. 
"    3.  llongroifse.  "    9,  Theme  &Variatiou8. 

"    4.  Wild  Rose,  "  10.  Mcnuetto. 

'*    5.  C'ontrabandifttn.  "  11.  Fairv  Legend. 

"     G.  From  *'Alad«lin."     I.  "  12.  March- 

Charming  liitl*'  pieces  for  k-arners.  Piano 
part  and  \'iolin  part  alike  easy. 

Baltimore  City  College  March.     A').  3. 

Grauer.     35 
Quite  original  and  with  considerable  variety. 
Hail  Drops.     Galop  Brilliaut.     A.  2. 

Cheeney.     35 
"With  bright  staccato  and  accented  passages, 
pugtrustivc  of  the  spirited  attack  of  the   hail 
BLoncs. 


Abbrkviations.— Degreed  of  difficulty  aro  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  dt-uuted  by  a  capital  ii-tter,  as  i), 
Wby  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  mcuks  the  lowt.-st  and  the 
llighe^t  note  if  <m  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  ba- 
low  or  above  tho  stalf.  Thiw:  "C.  5.  c  to  E"  means 
"Key  of  C  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letttT  c  on  the  added 
liue'below,  highest  letter,  E  ou  the  -Ith  space. 
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Xew  Method  fob  the  Pianoeoete 

PRICE    REDUCED    TO    ,^3.25! 

FOR    SALE    EVERYWHERE.  MAILED,    POST-FREE,    FOR    THE    RETAIL    PRICE. 


FOUNDED  ON   A   NKW    AND   Onif/INAI,  PLAN 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  A  SERIES  OF  PLATES,  SHOWING  THE  POSITIONS  OF  THE  HANDS  AND  FINGERS. 

TO  wiiic'ii  IS  added:  ' 

:    .  THE     RUDIMENTS     OF    HARMONY     AND     THOROUGH     BASS, 

CZERNY'S     LETTERS     TO     YOUNG     LADIES     ON     THE     ART     OF     PLAYING     THE    PIANO, 

AND 

SCHUMANN'S     RULES     FOR    YOUNG     MUSICIANS, 

\yiTH 
RULES     AND     REMAI5KS     BY     BACH,     MOZART,     CLEMENTI,    CRAMER,    HUMMEL,    MOSCHELES,    KALKBRENNER,     CZERNT, 

AND    THALBERG. 
One  Edition  of  this  work  has  the  American  Fingekino.  Another  Edition  has  Foreign  Fingering. 


NATHAN     RICHARDSON. 


MMT&Er  &p  wmm  mew  METrnQfi. 

In  the  year  184 —  an  unassuming  young  man  began,  in  Boston,  to 
study  the  art  of  playing  and  teaching  the  Pianoforte.  The  young 
gentleman  was  a  diligent  and  apt  scholar,  and  showed  special  interest 
in  finger  training ;  constructing  at  one  time  (at  the  teacher's  sugges- 
tion,) a  little  "finger  gymnasium"  for  rapid  development  of  the 
muscles  used  in  playing.  After  a  few  months  spent  in  this  way,  young 
Richardson  began  to  teach,  but  speedily  found  he  had  yet  something 
to  learn.  In  a  short  time  we  hear  of  him  in  Germany,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  great  pianist,  Dreyshaci.  After  some  years  of 
study,  the  now  accomplished  musician  returned  to  Boston,  where  his 
active  temperament  found  vent  in  two  directions. 

He  opened  an  elegant  Music  Store. 

He  began  to  put  together  an  instruction  book.      ■ 

The  instruction  book  was  the  "Modern  School,"  which  was  con- 
structed with  the  greatest  care,  brought  out  in  elegant  style,  and 
fully  advertised.  It  however,  had  but  moderate  success,  and  the 
author  was  soon  satisfied  that  it  was  quite  defective.  Taking  counsel, 
therefore,  of  musicians  familiar  with  the  needs  of  American  teachers 
and  scholars,  he  abandoned  the  "School,'"  and  compiled 

Richardson's    New    Method. 

The  new  book  at  once  took  it's  place  in  the  front  rank,  and  has 
always,  in  sales,  been  in  advance  of  any  other,  having  been,  in  fact, 
a  marvellous  success. 

It  should  never  be  confounded  with  the  "Modern  School,"  which 
is  an  older  and  an  imperfect  book,  so  conceded  to  be  by  its  author, 
and  greatly  inferior  to  the  "New  Method." 

The  lamented  and  diligent  compiler  lived  only  long  enough  to 
complete  his  labors,  and  to  see  the  commencement  of  its  prosperity. 


Tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  have  since  been  issued,  and 
liave  been  eagerly  received  both  by  teachers  and  pupils;  and,  with  the 
present  reduced  price,  perhaps  a  still  greater  circulation  is  before  it. 


DBS€^tPTIQ'^   &F   warn   K'EW  XETBQ&, 

Very  few  pupils  will  study  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  exer- 
cises, studies,  and  "amusements."  They  constitute  a  vast  amount  of 
material  of  the  best  quality.  The  teacher  will,  at  his  discretion, 
introduce  outside  pieces,  for  variety,  and  extra  studies  for  extension 
of  practice.  But  everything  is  founded  on  "Richardson,"  to  which 
the  learner  will  again  and  again  return,  until  the  course  is  completed. 
"  Richardson's  New  Method"  has  clear,  distinct,  legible  print. 
"Richardson's  New  Method"  has  plates  to  illustrate  the  positions  of 
the  hands  and  fingers. 

"Richardson's  New   Method"  has  been  revised  and  re-revised  until 
the  errors  in  print,   etc.    are  quite   eliminated. 

"Richardson's  New  Method"  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
b}'  the  addition  of:  — 

1st.    Tables  of   the  Major  and  Minor  Scales. 

By  68   valuable  "maxims"  or  "rules"  by  Robert  Schumann. 

By   similar   "rules"    "hints"    and    "remarks"    by   a  number 

most  celebrated  players,   the  first.  Bach ;  the  last,  Thalberg. 

By  a  compact  treatise  on  Harmony,  forming  a  useful  "short"' 

and, 

5th.  By  the  genial,   instructive  letters,   written  by  the  celebrated 
Czerny,    for   the    benefit    of  his    "young   lady   pupils." 

"Richardson's   New   Method"  now    contains    260    large    pages, 
all   well  occupied    with   useful   matter. 


2nd 
3rd. 

of  the 
4th. 

c  ourse 


INSTRUCTION    BOOKS    FOR    BEGINNERS. 

Patient  Piano  teachers  do  not  need  to  be  informed,  that  from 
the  3rd.  or  4th.  to  the  12th.  or  15th.  week,  with  a  new  pupil  is 
the  driest,  most  wearisome,  most  discouraging  period  in  the  whole 
course.  Many  pupils  turu  back  at  this  point,  and  never  return  to 
the  "weary  keys."  Children,  especially,  need  a  great  deal  of  coaxing 
till  they  are  safely  through  this  somewhat  narrow  "  valley  of  tears." 

The  following  short  instruction  books  do  not  interfere  with 
"Richardson."  They  may  be  helps  to  a  beginner.  Their  pretty 
airs  lighten  one's  toil  for  a  time,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks, 
the  larger  book  may,  under  the   best  auspices,   be  commenced. 


Bellak's    Analytical     Method. 

Boards    $1.00.  Paper   93    cM. 

Decidedly  easy,   and  full  of  charming    airs. 

Clarke's  ($)  Dollar  Instructor  for  Pianoforte. 

By  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Clarke,  author  of  "Clarke's  New  Method  for 
Reed  Organs."  This  is  a  brief  and  easy  book,  with  music  that  may 
be  played  on  the  piano  or  the  Reed  Organ.    - 

Winner's  New  School  for  Piano.       75  cts. 

A  little  book  in  popular  style,  witli  a  large  number  of  popu- 
lar airs. 
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SYMPHONY  CONCERTS. 

The  HARVARD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION  will  give 
its  Twelfth  Series  of  Tfv  Co.ncrrts,  in  the  Boston 
Music  H.\ll,  on  alternate  THURSDAY  AFTERNOONS, 
from  3  to  43  o'clock. 

First  Conckrt,  THURSDAY,  Nov.  9.  —  Overt\ire  to 
"  Genoveva,"  Schumann;  F-rainor  Concerto,  Chopiw 
(Hugo  Leonhabd).  —  "  Jupi-.er  "  Symphony,  Mozart; 
Marche  Herolque,  Schubert,  arr.  for  Orchestra.— Cabl 
Zekrahn,  Conductor. 

Season  tickets,  with  reserved  se.ats,  .at  .?10,  for  sale  at 
the  Hall,  on  and  after  Monday,  Oct.  30.  927 

MISS  AMY  FAY,  Pl.anist  and  instructor  in  the  liest 
method  of  fomiiiiK  the  pianist's  hand.  Specially 
important  to  professionals  ami  talented  children.  Ad- 
dress, care  Cliiukering  &  Sons,  Boston,  Mass.         927-333 

MUSrO    iOHQOI* 

The  subscriber  announces  thnt  his  Music  School,  in 
connection  with  Maplewnotl  Iiifititute  for younc holies, in 
Pittsfield.  will  open  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  ISlh.  with  aboard 
of  Professors,  Tearhern  and  Lecturers,  of  rerofxnize<l 
ability  and  reputation.  The  rour.se  of  study  includes  all 
branches  of  musical  theory,  history  and  practice.  Terms 
moderate.  Sj>pcial  attention  paid,  and  special  raies 
offered,  to  those  who  desire  to  become  teachers.  For  par- 
ticulars, circulars,  etc.,  address  until  June  lOth, 

BENJ.  C.  BLODGETT.  Principal, 

Pittstield,  Mass. 
After  this  time,  until  date  of  opening  of  the  setiool, 
916-6m  Rev.  C.  U.  Speau,  Prin.  Maplewood  Inst. 

MR.  JOHN  ORTU.  rec'iitly  returned  from  Europe 
after  five  yearn  study  with  the  best  Masters— /.i**^ 
Kullnk,  Lebest,  I>eppe,  anil  (tthers,  will  receive  a  limited 
number  of  pupds  on  the  Piano, 

Mr.  Orth  can  be  seen  Mond.iys  and  Thursdays  at 
New  England  Coneen-ntorj*  uf  Miisic.  Address  ditto,  or 
at  residence,  33  Wurren  Avenue.  905 


MRS.    FLORA-     E.     BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [782 — ly 

GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  VocaliHt.  will  resume 
•  LesHonw  on  and  aUerUct.  9, 1875.  atOyOWashiiii;ton 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  lirowu,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdiiya  from  11  to  12  u'cluck.  Sy8-1  y. 


G.    W.    DUDLEY. 

Teacher  of   Singing    and    Voice   Building, 

(Dr.  H.   R.  Streeter's  Method)  Room  No.   3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Building,  154  Tremont  St. 

ij^]] 


MRS.  JENNY'  KEMl^TON, 

VOCALIST   AND  TEACHER    OF   SINGING. 

Address,  care  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.        [798 


New  EiiElani  Conservatory  of  Mnsic. 

Oix  ilistinKiiisliPd  Artistn  aiUrd  to  its  eminent  f.arnlty; 
^,1.  H.OlllH,  W.  H  .'illEItwooD,  A.  W.  FooTE.  W  .J. 
Wixcn.  S.  B.  Whitney  and  N.  Cvn.  makinc  52  instruc- 
tors; l.l.noosludents  in  ten  years;  $I5pays  for  95  lessons. 
Fill  term  opens  with  Increased  Auv.^xtaoes.  For 
circulars  apply  to  E.  ToUIiJEE. 

924  Music  Hall,  Boston. 

EMERSON'S 

®  It  0  ^  II  m   M  0  O'  l£  ® 

Price  $1.25  per  copy.  Per  Doz.  $12. 
The  attention  of  conductors  and  nicmhers  of 
Musical  Societies  is  directed  to  this  fine  book. 
In  reading  the  titles  below,  you  will  notice  that 
most  of  the  choruses  make  here  tlieir  first  ap- 
pearance. All  are  selected  and  arranged  by  L. 
O.  Emerson,  who  has  shown  his  usual  good  taste 
and  judgment. 

Sacred. 

Mic'ity  Jehovah BelHni  Inrtammatns Ro<<nini 

God  of  Israel lioHshti  Father  by  whose  Almiphty 

O  for  tlie  Winps.  Mdi'ifls'n  Power ...//amlcl 

O  magnify  the  Lord..  Carttr  God's  mercy  on  them  that 

Gloria.. .' Faniur  fear  him Carter 

O  praise  the  Miphty  Come,  ye  blessed  Chil- 

God Emerson  drcn Kmeraon 

The  day  is  past iCmtrson 

Secular. 

Awake.  the'Siz\\i .. Donizetti  Jilow.  'Winter  "Wind,  f^tt-v^ins 
When  Uobiu  Redbreast.  The  Sea  hath  itsPearU. 

Southard  PhiHUti 

F.airy  Sonp Ziimufrman     Itainy  Dav htntravn 

lla«t  thou  left  thy  bhu;  Brightly  the  Mominj;. 

course S'ndhard  Von   Weher 

Gales  are  blowing.  ■  Kmernon  Hie  thee,  Shallop.  ..KiUkni 
Crownetl  with  the  Tein-  Sleep  Well Br<t<{hury 

pest Verdi    Anvil  (Miorus.  .^'Trorntnre" 

Flowerets  close  at  'E\-o..AU    Star  of  descending  Ni:;lit. 
Eveninp Sulliva/i  Kmtrmn 

nSQQD  News! 

A  Beautiful  Title  for  a  cli:irmin<j  Sabbath 
School  Sciiifj  book.  One  c;!!!!^)!  turn  over  its 
leaves  without  being  itnpre.'isi'd  with  the  taste 
and  tact  of  the  compiler,  who.se  selection  of  the 
pretty  title  is  ijuite  in  unison  with  that  of  unus- 
ually takiiiK  hymns  and  tunes. 

fomiiiled  by  K.  M.  McIxTO.'iil.  A  portion  of 
the  music  was  prepared  by  the  able  hand  of  Dr. 
A.  Hrooks  Everett,  (lately  deceased)  and  the 
poetry,  in  part,  is  provided  by  Mrs.  M.  15.  ('. 
Slade,  in  part  by  Kev.  Jos.  11.  .Martin,  and  the 
rest  by  writers  of  acknowledged  talent. 
Price  of  GOOD  XEWS,  3.j  cts. 

A   Collection  of  Music  for  the   use   of  Choirs, 
Conventions,  Singing  Schools,  etc.  By  L. 
O.  Emeuson.    I'ricc  per  doz.  $12. 
For  a  single  cojiy,  $1,138. 
This  book,  when  examined  and  tested,   will 
furnish  its  own  recommendation,  and  tlie  admi- 
rers  of    Mr.    Emkusox"s  music,   (and   they  are 
numbered  by  thousands),  will  be  i)leased  to  re- 
ceive a  work  planned  and  compiled  by  his  own 
unaided  effort.     It  contains,  besides  the  usual 
Singing  School  course,  a  fine  collection  of  easy 
glees  or  four  part  songs  for  the  practice  of  clas- 
ses, a  great  variety  of  new  Metrical  Tunes,  and 
a  large  number  of  new  Anthems,  Motets,  Sen- 
tences  and  Chants.     With   the  exception  of  a 
dozen  pages,  filled  with  the  indispensable  "  con- 
gregational tunes,"  the  whole  work  is  fresh  and 
new  in  character. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

OLIVET^    rsITSOIJ"    <Sc    co.^ 

BOSTON. 


^m  iUwic  Ux  ©(t. 


VOCAL. 

I  must  leave  you,  rav  D.arling.     Song  and 

Chorus.     B'>.  d  to  F.  Uuh.  Fliitlip.'i.  40 

Blossoms.     B'l.  :!.  d  to  g.  Ilnttun    iM 

Love  and  Sorrow.     (Ainore  e  dolore.)   A6. 

.").  d  to  g.  Lucantoni.  30 

La  Vezzosa.     (The  Fair  One.)   Canzone. 

G.  4.  d  to  a.  liccii/naiu.  75 

How  sweet  at  the  Twilight's  Gleam.  (Apart) 

Dh.  ■■',.  F  to  A.  C/ieeney.  30 

llayes   and  Wheeler!   Hurrah!  Song  and 
Quartet  or  Chorus.    A.  3.     E  to  F. 

Perkins  35 
My  Heart  still   lingers  here.     Song  and 

Chorus,     lid    3.     F  to  g.  Geary  Zf) 

Rose    of    Tennessee.    Song  and   Chorus. 

F.  2.     c  to  F.  Hanks.  30 
Come  to  the    Heart  that  is  thine  !    From 

Evangeline.     A.h.  3.     E  to  g.  40 

Who'll   weep   for  me  when   I   am   gone? 

Song  and   Chorus.     ]ib.  3.     d  to  F. 

Pratt.  30 
In  the  Month  of  Flowers.     (  Bel  Amour.  ) 

G.  2.     E  to  E.  Mollotj.  3.J 
Hayes  and  Wheeler  rallying  Song.     Song 

and  Chorus.    A6.  2.     c  to  E.  Thompson.  30 

Jdutramental. 

Album  for  Organists.  Concert  Music  for 
tlie  <  )rgan,with  Pedaling  and  Kegistr.a- 
tion.  Kniieiif  Thayer. 

No.  1.  Sixth  Organ  Concerto. B'l.O./ZaH'ic^  1  00 
No.  2.  Choral  \'ariations  in  E').  7.  Smart.  85 
Xo.  3.     Three    Adagios.     Ah.    B'l   and  (J. 

•'•  Volekmar.  85 

Xo.  4.    Variations  on  "  X'uremberg.  "  A. 

7.  Thayer.  75 

X'o.    10.        Variations    on    "  Auld    Lan<r 

Syne."     F.  (i.  Thayer.  00 

Grand  Festival  March.     B*).  .1.  Sudds.  50 

Flowers   of     Autumn.     (Herbstbluthen.) 

G.  3.  Lanr/e.  40 

Centennial  Polka.  Lith.  Title.  D.  .3.  Krakaxier.  40 
Our  llegiment.  Quick  March,  E6.  3.  KnUjht.  30 
Sail  on!     Valse  brillante.      G.  3.  Kiii(jht.  30 

March  of  the  Blues  and  Gr.ays.  F.  2.  French.  30 
Heart  Secrets.  Salon  Piece.  G.  ,S.  Popp.  40 
Madame   Pompadour's   Favorite   Minuet. 

C.  3.  La  Roche.  40 

Boobs. 

A  LoEscirnoKN's  PiAxo  .Studies. 

No.  3.     Op  (iij.     Books  1,  2  and  3,  each  $1.25 
The  OitGANisr's  Reliance.   Ea.sy  arrangement 
of    the    most     beautiful    pieces  of  the  great 
masters.    By  Eugene  Thayer. 
Vol.  1.     Music  for  Church  .Service. 
THE    SALUTATION.     A  Collection  of  Sacred 
Music,  consisting  of  Hymn  Tunes,  Anthems, 
Motets,  etc.,  designed  for  I'ublic  Wor- 
ship, together  with  a  complete  System 
of  Elementary  Instruction,  Glees, 
Four-part  Sontrs  and  Choruses, 
for  .Singing  .Schools  and 
Musical  Conventions. 
By  L.  O.  EMEKSo>r.       Price  per  copy,  $1.38. 
Per  Dozen,  $12.00. 
THE    EXCORE.     A  collection  of  Secular  and 
Sacred    Music    for   Singing    Schools,    Day 
Schools,   Conventions,   Musical  Acade- 
mies, College  Choirs,  etc. 
By  L.  O.  Emerson.     Price  75  cts ;  Per  Doz.  $7.50 


Ml'sic  bv  Mail.— Music  Ib  sent  by  mail,  tlie  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof, 
.ibout  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  lind  tlie  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  Buppiiefl.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


D-WIGHT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

-A.I^E      I^ -AITCHLESS. 

33  Union  Square,    New  York. 

Decker  BrotberV  Cirancl,  Square,  ami 
ITpri^liC  PianoN  are  the  host  inaile  in  the  country. 
They  take  the  lead  of  all  tirst-oiass  iiiHtniments,  being 
unrivalleil  in  beauty  of  tone,  and  i)eifection  of  mechau- 
iam  in  every  detail. 

8eutl  for  IlluMtrateci  Catalog-ue. 

PRICES    EEASONABLE. 
909-ly  TSflllflM    EASY. 


a     L«-UJg-LX^-> — -1-LL-t:: > 


J.  M.  ARMSTRONG, 
MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

Sheet  Music,  Music  Book,  Music  for  Periodicals, 

Loafiets,  Music  Titles,  Etc. 

ELECTE,OT"S"FEI3, 

N.  E.  Cor.  Cbestuut  and  Fifth  Streets, 

IIII.AKKLPIIIA. 


898-ly 


Of.   M.  BiTSOH 


'O.. 


SU0CE.SS01tS  TO 

LEE      <Sc     TV ^ft. L IC E  I^ . 


of  Singing  Classes,  and  tvlio  nave  not  cuaig;^;  ui 
choirs,  have  expressed  a  preference  for  hooks 
containing  an  Instructive  Course,  with  abund- 
ance of  Exercises,  simple  Songs  in  one,  two, 
three  or  four  parts.  Glees,  etc.,  and  a  little  Sacred 
Music.  In  short,  they  wish  and  need  just  what 
is  to  be  used  in  Singing  School,  and  make  no 
direct  preparation  for  singing  in  church. 

For  tlie  accommodation  of  such  teachers, 
DiTSON  &  Co.  have  successively  issued  Mr. 
Emerson's  "Singing  School,"  and  the  "Song 
Monarch,"  and  now  provide,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, "THE  ENCORE,"  compiled  by  L.  O. 
Emkrson.  It  will  be  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
above  named  books,  and  will  be  widely  used. 
Price  to  be  75  cts.  per  copy. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

Edited  by  J.  Stainer,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Doc.  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  W.  A.  Bakkett, 
Mus.  Bach.,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxfoid. 
It  does  not  need  the  above  array  of  titles  to 
convince  us,  that  this  is  a  work  of  unusual  eru- 
dition and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  definitions,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  work  is  th.at  of  a  collection  of  treatises  on 
important  musical  subjects.  All  of  them  are 
well  written,  the  style  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  there  are  abundant  musical  and 
picture  illustrations.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
larynx  (vocal  chords  itc.)  covers  a  dozen  pages, 
and  has  many  cuts  illustrating  different  portions 
&e. 

About  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  hu- 
man ear,  the  article  also  containing  engravings. 
The  human  hand  also,  is  minutely  described 
in  its  rel.ation  to  fingering.  Ancientinstruments 
nicelj-  pictured,  the  various  parts  of  organs  well 
described,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  composition  imparted. 

Indeed,  although  a  dictionaiy,  it  is  a  very 
readable  book,  aud  one  will  naturally  continue 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  with  continued  interest, 
until  the  contained  ideas  are  pretty  thoroughly 
undeistood  ar.d  assimilated. 
Price  in  Boards  $4.00       Price  in  Cloth  $5.00 


CABSNET  ORGANS 

Have   been    Unanimously   a.ssigned   the 

"FIRST 

xV«  SEVERAL 

Of  such  Instruments  at  the 

U.    S.    CENTENNIAL,    1876, 

and  are  tho    onljr    orsranN    aAHifjr"^'*!    Ibift    rank. 

Their  sn|)erioril.y  iH  thus  declared,  not  in  one  or  two 
respects  only,  but  in  all  tlie  liiaportant  r|iialUlei9 
of  an  orpan.  A  ITIeslal  and  l>i|»lonia  have  also  been 
awarded  them,  but  ined.ils  of  e(jual  value  were  awarded 
:ill  articles  dirmrd  worthy  of  reoop;nition,  so  that  many 
makers  can  adveitisc  'lirst  medals"  or  '-highest  awards." 
lint  eoniparative  rank  in  excellence,  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  JTtKlje-eM*  BCeport^^  ahnie,  in  which  the 
MASON  Si  HAMLIN  OKUANS  are  Unanimously  at^- 
signed**TIie  l-'-iBSSiX  :R.AIVK  In  the  Several 
reqiiiMiteM*'  of  such  instruments,  and  are  the  onlj 
ones  assit^ned  this  rank.  ^See  Judges'  Heports.  This  re- 
sult was  not  unex^jected,  for  these  origans  have  Uni- 
fornalj^  taken  hi^^hest  awards  in  such  competitions, 
there  bein^:;  leas  t?iun  sir  exceplions  i?i  ?nindreds  of  compari- 
8071S.  Thev  were  awarded  tlrst  medals,  and  highest 
honors  at  Pari«18fi7,  Vienna  1873.  ^antiaero  1875. 
I*hila<lel|»liialS7G;  having  fhus  been  awarded  highest 
honors  at  E»-ery  'Worlds  Exhibition  at  which  they 
have  competed,  and  being  the  only  American  organs 
which  ever  obtained  any  award  in  Europe. 

NEW  STYLES  with  improvements  exhibited  at  the 
CENTENNIAI-;  elegant  new  cases  in  great  variety. 
Prices  rc^-y  lowest  consistent  with  best  material  and 
workmanshij).  Oigans  sold  for  cash  or  instalments,  or 
rented  until  rent  pays.  Every  organ  warranted  to  give 
entire  sntiafnctoin  to  evey'y  reasonable  purchaser  or  the 
momv  returned.    Ilu'stbated  Catalogues  sent  free. 

MASOX  &  HAMLIN  OKGAN  CO.~154  Tremont 
Street,  Huston;  25  Union  Square,  New  York;  80  and  82 
Adams  Street,  Chicago. 


!    !    REDUCTION  IN   PRICE    !    ! 

Rirhnrrison's  New  Method 

R     P  B  A  N  O. 

A    CARD 

ERS,  BELIEVING  THE  DEMAND 
OF  THE  TIMES  SHOULD  BE  HIET,  HAVE  REDUCED 
THE  PRICE  OF  THIS  FAMOUS  METHOD  FOR 
THE   riANO-FORTE   TO    $  3. 85 

THEY  BELIEVE  THE  PUBLIC  WILL  APPRECIATE 
THEIR  ACTION.  AS  TO  MERIT  AND  EXCELLENCE 
THERE  IS  NO  BOOK  ITS  EQUAL.  IT  STANDS 
FIRST  AND  FOREMOST,  AS  ITS  SALES  OF  HUN- 
DREDS OF  THOUSANDS  WILL  ATTEST.  IS  AT- 
TRACTIVE, THOROUGH  AND  SUCCESSFUL.  IT  IS 
CONSIDERED  BY  ALL  FAIR  JUDGES  TO  BE  THE 
PERFECTION  OF  A  PIANO  INSTRUCTION  BOOK, 
PRICE  $  3.SS.  SENT  POST-PAID  FOR  THIS  PRICE. 

es-  SOLD  BY  ALL  MUSIC  AND  BOOK  DEALERS, 
AND  USED  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS  IN 
THE    UNITED   STATES    AND    CANADA. 


The  X  Piano  Taboret, 


In  Sheet  Music  they  offer: 
THE 


as  sung  at  the  Opening  Ceremonies  in  Philadel- 
phia. Words  by  Whittier.  Music  by  J.  K.  Paine. 
In  4  parts,  for  Mixed  Voices.  Price  in  Sheet 
Music  form,  30  cts.  (In  Octavo  form  for  Chorus- 
es, 10  cts).  No  celebration  this  year  will  Ije  com- 
plete without  the  singing  of  this  magnificent 
Hymn 

Centennial,  lyjachinery.  Horticultural,  IVJemo- 
rial,  and  Agricultural  IVjarchcs,  each  50  cts; 
\ft/asbington's  Qld  (40  cts),  and  New  (60  cts) 
IVJarches,  IVlartba  Washington's  Waltz  (7.5  cts) 
and  M^^rch,  (50  cts).  Qraud  March,  by  Down- 
ing, (GO  cts).  Centennial  Waltzes  by  Flieye  (75 
cts),  and  Qrobe's  |V|pdly  of  National  Airs  (75 
cts);  all  have  Spk>tdid  Illustrated  Tltlts  !  and 
the  best  of  music. 

Mailed,  po.st-free,  for  .ibove  price, 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co..  Boston. 


Patekted  April  4th,  1871. 

Manufactured  ty  L.  Postawka  &  Co. 

Factory  at  Oaborn's  Planing  Mill,  State  St., 

Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

For  Sale  by  all  First-Clafin  Pianoforte  and  FurDitnre 
I»ealer8 

"  We  think  the  Stool  out-  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 

*'  Mr.  PoBtawka's  Adju.stable  Taboret  in  a  long  felt  want 
supplied.     We  consider  it  the  best  of  the  kind. 

898-ly  O.  D1T.SON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass."' 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

OHAe.  a  BiTSON  ^  €©. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  &  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

AND  DEALEKS  in 

8tetlsic,  IsJcBioh, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

EDW.     SCHUBERTH     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUAliE, 

NEW  TOBK.  [795 


LYON     &    HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

J[^=ln  addition  to  the  publications  ol  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Lo.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
u'.l  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
AlHsic.  1794— 3m 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

Pi-lce  in  Boards,  $2.50.    In  Cloth,  $3.00. 
Cloth,  Fine  Gilt  for  Presents,  $i.OO. 

The  latest  book  of  Ditson  &  Co's  Home  Musi- 
cal LiBEAKT.  and  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  other.  A  large  number  of  extra  good 
songs  have,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  come 
into  popular  notice  and  approval.  The  best  of 
these,  with  a  half  dozen  of  classics,  (omitted  in 
other  books),  form  this  first-class  collection. 

There  are  about  75  songs.  Pages  full  sheet 
music  size. 


foEnial  of  liiisic. 


Whole  No.  028. 


BOSTON^,  SATURDAY,  XOY.  11,  1876.  Vol.  XXXYI.  ISTo.  IG. 


Dr.  Hanslick  on  the  "Ring  des 
Nibelungen." 

The  London  Musical  Wurld  says:  "Hear 
further  the  great  Viennese  critic  (Wagner's 
Bane,  as  Siegfried  was  Fafner's  Bane)  on  the 
Bayreuth  performances,"  and  translates  as 
follows: 

"In  mv  last  letter,  T  endeavored  to  describe 
the  character  of  the  Nilidniigen  music,  as  well 
as  the  mental  and  ])liysical  worry  of  my  stay  at 
Bavreiitli  %vonld  allow.  While  .still  under  the 
oppressive  weight  of  what  I  have  gone  tlirough, 
I  must  to-day  say  something  about  the  total 
effect  of  the  entire  performance.  Before  pro- 
nouncing a  final  and  conclusive  opinion,  I 
must  wait  till  I  am  farther  off  as  regards  both 
time  and  place. 

"The  impression  produced  upon  the  public 
by  Wagner's  Nilicluiifjrnrin/j  was  not  due  in  a 
preponderating  degree  to  the  music ;    had    it 
lieen  so,  we  must  have  designated  it  as  totally 
crushing,   even    after  the  first   two   evenings. 
The  most  brilliant  q\iality  possessed   by  Wasj- 
ner  is  the  varied  nature  of  his  powers.     This 
variety  enables  him    to  work   at  one  and   the 
same  time  with  tlie  special  talent  of  the  musi- 
cian,  of  the  painter,  of  the  bbrettist,   and  of 
the    stflge-man.ager,   ami  to  effect   in    the  last 
three  characters  what  he  could  never  have  done 
in  the  first  alone.     It   is  more   especially  the 
feeling  for  the  pir.tiiresqiw  in  Wagner's  fancy 
which  is  incessantly  at  work  in  the  Nihdnngen, 
and  it  is  from  this  feeling  tliat  the  first   notion 
of  many  a  scene  appears  to  have  sprung.      If 
we  examine  the  photographs  of  the  scenes  due 
to  the  highly    poetic    imaijinatiiin    of    .loseph 
Hoffman,    we  are  involuntarily  struck   by  the 
idea  that  .such  pictures  arose  in  Wagner's  mind 
before  anything  el.se,  and  that  the  appropriate 
poetry  and  music  followed  in  tlieir  wake.   Tliis 
is  the  case  with  the  very  first  scene  of  the  '  Pre- 
lu<le.'      The  Da\ighters  of  the   Rhine   singing 
and  swimming  about  in  that  stream,  ami,  for 
l;!2  bars,  surrounded  merely  by  the  waves  of 
the  long-drawn  out  triad  of  E  fiat  major,  pre- 
sent a  picture  whicli  we  admire  without  being 
very  strict  about  the  music.     This  part  of  the 
performance  went  off  very  well   at    Bayreuth 
l)ecause  the  scene  and  tlie  machinery  for  the 
swimmers,  which  was  worked  from  below,  were 
very  successful.      From  this  ])oint  the  musical 
charm  of  the   Wuhiijohl  rapidly   falls,   and,    as 
the  susceptibility  of  the  hearer,  held  fast  unin- 
terruptedly   for   nearly  three    hours,   dries  up 
simultaneously  with  rt,  he  leaves  with  a  feel- 
ing of  deadly  monotony.     As   a   whole,   it   is 
really  on  Wagner's  unexampled  authority  alone 
that  this  Rlicingold  will  be  accepted,  partly  by 
blind   and    jiartly   by  pretended    enthusiasm. 
The  second  drama.  Die  Walkiirc.  commences  in 
an  unusually  spirited  manner  with  the  entrance 
into  llunding's  house   of    Sieginund,    who    is 
fleeing  from  his  pursuers.     For  the  wearisome 
length  of  the  scene  at  table  (Siegmund,  Hund- 
ing,  and  Sieglinde)  we   feel  giadually  compen- 
sated during  the  love-duet  between   Siegmund 
and  Sieglinde,  in  which  the  B  fiat  major  move- 
ment,   "  Winterstiiruie    weiclien    deni  Wonne- 
monde,"  comes  in  like  the  sunshine  of  which 
we  have  long  been  deprived.     Here  we  b.ask  at 
any  rate  in  a  ray  of  melodious  and  sustained 
song!      Notwithstanding  this,  the  first  act  of 
Die  Walkiire,  which,  judging  by  the  score,  we 
had  regarded  as  the  gem  of  the  whole  work, 
did  not  quite  realize  the  hopes  entertained  of 
it.     The  blame  must,  perhaps,  be  partly  attrib- 


uted to  the  tenor,  whose  voice  was  insufficient 
and  wanting  in  tenderness.      With   the  second 
act  an  alivss  of  wearisomeness  opens  before  us. 
The  god  Wotan  enters.      He  first  holds  a  long 
convers;ition  with  his  wife,  and  then  (turning 
to  Briinnhilde)   delivers   an    autol>iogra])hical 
address,  which  fills  eisht  whole  pages  of  the 
text-book.      The  narrative,    in   slow   time,  and 
utterly  devoi{l  of  melody,  encompasses  us  li'ite 
a  dreary  and   far-stretchincr  ocean,  on  which  a 
few  miserable  scraps  of  '  guiding  motives  '  float 
toward  \is  from  the  orchestra.      Scenes  like  this 
remind  one  of  a  species  of  torture  which  was 
very  popular  in  the  Middle   .\tres.  and   which 
consisted  in  wakincr  up  with  pin-pricks  a  pris- 
oner  utterly   overcome   by  sleep.       We  heard 
even  Wagnerites  designate  the  second  act  as  a 
misfortune  for  the  work   as  a  whole — a  very 
unnecessary  misfortune,  since  with  two  strokes 
of  the  pen  tlie  two  scenes  might  be   extirpated 
and  scarcely  missed  by  anyone.     But  Die  W^il- 
l-iire.  generally  is  only  connected  by  the  loosest 
b,>nd  witli  the  action  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
work.     We  learn  nothing  in  it  which  we  have 
not  already  heard  in  RheingiM  about  the  fatal 
rin;;,  while,  for  what  comes  afterwards,  there 
is  nothing   of   imiiort.ance   except   the   punish- 
ment and    enchantment   of   Briinnhilde  in   the 
concluiling  scene.     The  thiril  act  rises  musical- 
ly to  greater  jiower  and  breadth.      It  first   does 
so.  th;inks  to  th'- Walkyres.  whose  wild  singing 
with,  ami  irresjiective  of,  each   other,    imparts 
an  aKreeabh'  animation  to  what  they  ilo.      The 
Jiiile  nf  the.  Wnlln/ries  and  tin;    Fire    Clwrm  are 
known,  from  bemir  performed  at  concerts,    as 
two  magnificcmt  pieces  of  daring  tone-paintin;;. 
In  my  notices  of  them  when  tliey  were  so  lieard, 
I  relied  upon  their  connection   with   the  other 
portions   of  the    drama,    an<l    prophesied   that 
they  would  prove  much  more  effective    on   the 
stage  than  has  ajipeared  to  be  the  case  at    Bay- 
reuth.    This  may  Ije  explaineil  on  two  grounds: 
in   the   first    place,    the    '  mystic  abyss  '  of   the 
Bayreutli  Theatre  is   very   far   from   ])ossessing 
the  ca|)tivating  brilliancy  anil  spirit  of  an  open 
concert-room   orchestni,    and    the   visitor   does 
not  liear  the  two  pieces  till  towards   the  close 
of  the  opera,  wlien   he  is  tired  and   dulled  by 
what  has  gone  before. — We  must  not  predict 
from  tlie  score  the  greater  or  less  elTect,  of  Wac:- 
nerian  operas  and  scenes  on  the  staire.     I  was 
taught  tills  by  Sierj/rinl,  also,  which  I  thou<jht 
would  be  far  less  effective  than  Die    Wnlkiire. 
while  the  contrary  proved  true.     In  the   very 
first  act,  a  tone  of  freshness,  something  realis- 
tic,   something    n;itural    and    heartv,    breathes 
through  the  work.      It  is  true  that  this  element 
degenerates  considerably  in  the    '  Schmierler- 
lieder  '  into  the  coarseness  of  Hans  Sachs's  Cob- 
bler-Song, and  sacrifices  half  its  effect  to  im- 
moderate length,  yet  it  stands  out  very  refresh- 
ingly from  the  stilted  style  of  the  preceding 
evenings.     But  what  can  we  say  of  the  loner 
scene  between  Wotan   and  the   dwarf.  Mime  ? 
Each  gives  the  other  three  questions,  and  each 
of  them  answers  his  own  three  with   the   min- 
uteness of  a  student  well  coached  up  previously 
to    presenting   himself    for    examination — the 
entire  scene  is  simply  superfluous.      Indeed,  we 
may  be  sure,  immediately  only  the  tij)  of   Wo- 
tan's  spear  is  visilile,  that  we  have  half  an  hour 
of  the   most  crushing  wearisomeness  guaran- 
teed.    Is  this  'dread  God,'  who  never  knows 
what  is  necessary  and  never  does  wh.at  is  right ; 
who,  in    the  first   drama,  has  to   yield   to  his 
domineering  wife ;  in  the  second,  to  a  stupid 
giant ;  and  in  the  third  to  a  bold  youth — is  this 
unctuous  pedant  to  be  venerated  as  a  divine 
ideal    'by  the  German  people?'     Even  in  his 
abseuce,  Wotan  mauagijs  to  embitter  our  exist- 


ence. In  the  first  act  of  the  Giitfer<h~imvierun/j. 
Wagner  is  unable  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
liringing  him  on  the  stage,  so  a  new  and  super- 
fluous personage,  Waltraute,  is  introiliiced,  to 
give  Briinnhilde  an  endless  account  of  Wotan's 
uns,atisfactory  condition  and  sorrowful  frame 
of  mind.  The  second  act  of  Si^'ijfried\i-{tn]iitn 
me  a  more  pleasing  impression  than  anything 
else.  It  is  here  that  the  feeling  of  the  "Wav- 
ing Wood  "  (Siegfried  seated  in  the  early  dawn 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and  listening  to  the  song 
of  the  birds'),  is  most  deeply  felt  and  most  con- 
vincingly rendered.  It  is  here  that  Watruer's 
virtuoso-like  tone-painting  celebrates  its  iinblest 
triumph,  because  it  works  with  more  n.itural 
means,  and  is  stee]ied  in  purely  human  feeling. 
Were  it  not  for  the  eccentric  and  ludicrous 
scene  with  thesiniring  ilrau'on,  which,  wounded 
to  the  death  by  Siegfried,  becomes  sentimental, 
and,  as  though  out  of  gr.itilude  for  the  thrust, 
relates  to  tlie  hero  its  biogr.apliv — we  might  en- 
joy this  .act  with  unalloyed  pleasure.  In  the 
third  act,  we  have  aijniii  to  endure  a  long  con- 
versation between  Wotan  and  Siegfried.  The 
hitter  fortunately  shivers  the  sleep-inducin'.; 
spear  of  the  divine  watchman,  and  forces  his 
wav  into  the  'glowing  blaze.'  For  Briinu- 
bible's  awakenin'.;.  Wagner  finds  the  teuderi'st 
tones:  the  eusiiintr  love  scene,  also,  is  at  first 
sweet  and  full  of  fr.ii;rance.  as  far,  at  all  events, 
;is  it  can  be  under  the  '  system.'  Unfortunate- 
ly, its  conclusion  puts  us  out  of  temper  by  its 
smokiuir  he;it ;  it  is  the  heat  of  ai  '  ' 

steam  lioiler.  We  are  all  ac(]naii 
excited  gruntings,  stutterings,  ai 
of  the  latest  creations  of  Wagner' 
fervent  moments,  on  which  the 
'  very  quickly.' 

"The  Gtitterililinmernnd  strikes  us  as  being 
dramatically  the  most  successful  of  all  four 
pieces;  we  now  move  once  more  upon  this 
earth  of  ours,  among  beings  of  flesh  and  blooil. 
We  see.  unfolded  before  us.  a  real  storv,  but 
the  introduction  of  the  'drink  of  forgetful- 
ncsg.'  which  affected  us  so  painfully  even  in 
the  perus.il  of  the  work,  strikes  ns  as  more  re- 
pulsive au'l  unintelliirible  than  ever.  Though 
the  music  of  Gntterilnmmernnij  is  carriecl  out 
with  a  degree  of  industry  which  inin;ht  do 
credit  to  bees  themselves,  and  with  more  care 
than  the  music  of  the  preceding  dramas,  there 
is  yet  a  marked  falling  off  in  it.  The  first 
three  dram.is  struck  us.  it  is  true,  as  sterile  and 
unnatural  in  their  musical  method,  besides  be- 
ing partially  forced  ;ind  abstruse,  yet  there  ran 
through  them  a  warmer  ami  more  rapid  current 
of  Idood,  a  more  original  vein  of  invention, 
pointing  to  an  earlier  period  as  the  date  of  their 
origin.  A  peculiar  kind  of  wearisomeness  and 
fatigue  stamps  the  niitte,rdamin':nirig,  on  the 
contrary,  with  smnething  n^sc-mbling  the  la- 
bored efforts  of  old  age.  Nothing  grows  and 
lilossoms  spontaneously ;  the  new  motives  are 
utterly  insignificant;  and  the  musical  demand 
is  supplied  mostly  in  mos;iic  fashion  from  the 
earlier  leading  motives.  The  first  act,  which 
plays  quite  two  hours,  oversteps  the  utmost 
limits  of  our  patience,  and  what  comes  after- 
wards leaves  behind  it  the  remembrance  of  only 
two  striking  pieces:  the  characteristic  funeral 
march  over  Siegfried's  corpse,  and  the  song  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Rhine,  those  musical  re- 
deeming angels  of  the  Nihelunrienring.  There 
appears  to  me  no  doubt  that  Wagner's  power 
of  musical  invention,  the  place  of  which  no 
virtuosity  can  fill,  is  rapidly  on  the  decline, 
and  the  winged  expression  of  the  '  Wag-ner- 
Dammerung. '  that  flew  from  lip  to  lip  here, 
contains  a  sorrowful  truth. 
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"  I  Imve  simply  sivcn  in  a  fow  rn|)i(l    toiich- 
cs  tlip  fjciienil  iiiiiirossion  prndiicod  by  tlio  four 
jVihclviiiini   (li'.iniiis;   aiivtliiiit;  liU(^    a    (Ictailefl 
analysis  of  so  uifjantio  a  work  is,  in  tbfc  limitec] 
space  at  my  (lisjiosal,  ipiitcont,  of  flic  (picstion. 
As  I  have  said,  wc  ninst  abandon  all  idea  of   a 
pnrelv  nuisieal  ini|iression.      AVaf^ner  felt   very 
well  that  tlie  pleasure  of   listeninf,',  and   listen- 
inj;  to  svr/i  ninsie,  was  insnflieient    for   so   pro- 
tracted a  term   of  tlieatrieal  imprisonment;  so 
lie  <;ave  the  ]iiiblic  all  sorts  of  tlnn;;s  to  look  at. 
Never  before  in  anv  ojiera  lias  tliere  been   si:cli 
an  aecumnlation  of  scenic  marvels.      Tlic  most 
wonderful  tliimrs  which  wc  have  hitherto   con- 
sidered impossible,  or  of  which,  to  S|)eak  more 
correctly,  we   never  even  thousrht,  follow  one 
another  in  the  most  raiiid   succession.     Such 
are  the  Daujihters  of  the  Rhine   swimminfj  far 
down  below  the  surface  of  the  water;  the  TJods 
walking  over  the  rainbow:  the  transformation 
of  Alberich  into  a  drarjon  and  then  into  a  toad  ; 
the  d  ration  vomitini;  forth  fire;  the  Fire-Charm  ; 
the  Twilitrht  of  the  (4ods,  etc.     The  poet  has 
alTorded  the  composer  the  widest  scope  for  the 
hitter's  virtuosity  as  a  tone-painter.    But  should 
it  be  a  dramatic  composer's  hishcst  ambition 
to  write  music  for  a  quantify  of  fairy  iiiaehin- 
cry  ?     Karl  Lemcke,  one  of  Warjner's  avowed 
partisans,  laments,  in  his  very  favorable  notice 
of  the  Nihrhinrienriii'j,  the  injurious  influence  of 
these  'conjurinE;  tricks,  witli  a  flavor  of  Ros- 
co's  Hall  of  Magic  about  them,'   which  simply 
lead  to  onr  'elevatini;  into  a  religion  our  wor- 
ship of  the, /(!«7/y((;r('.'     Indeed  Wajjner's  JVi?i- 
eluirgcnring  resembles  works  of  this  class  far 
nifire    than    aught   else.     His  material    effects 
form  a  strange  contrast  to  the  pure  ideality  for 
which,  as  he  boasts,  his  work  is  distinguished. 
He  is  invarialily  striving  to  produce  the  strong- 
est possible  effect  upon  the  senses  by  all   the 
means  in  his  power.     Even  before  the  curtain 
rises,    the  mysterious   heaving  and  surging  of 
the  invisible  orchestra  is  intended  to  affect  the 
hearer  as  a  slight  indulgence  in   opium   eating 
would   affect  him — and,    when  the  curtain   is 
raised,  but  ere  a  single  one  of   the  characters 
opens  his   lips,  we  are  under  the  continuous 
charm  of  a  magically  lighted  fairy-like   scene; 
in  the  numerous  night  scenes,  a  vivid  electric 
light  illnmiuates  the  forms  of  the  jirincipal  per- 
sonages,   and   colored    clouds  of    steam    wave 
hither  and  thither,  now  rolled  up  together  and 
now  dispersed  about  the  stage.     These  clouds 
of  steam,    which  in    RheingnliI  actually   supply 
the  place  of  the  curtain  between  the  acts,  con- 
stitute one  of  the  mightiest  weapons  in  Wag- 
ner's new  dramatic  arsenal.     As  a  formless  and 
fantastical  element   calculated    to   entrap  the 
senses  the  uprising  steam  agrees  esjiecially  well 
with  Wagner's  musical  principle.     He  himself 
compares  the  musir   which  is  heard   from  his 
invisible  orchestra  to  the  '  mpors  rising  under 
the  seat  of  the  Pythoness, '  .since    "they  throw 
the  hearer  into  an  enthu.siastic  state  of  clair- 
Toyance!  '     From  this  there  ia  but  one  step  to 
the  introduction    on    the    stage   of   particular 
scents  and  odors — they  are  recognized  by  phys- 
iology as  being  particularly  effective  in  work- 
ing upon  and  strengthening  our  feelings.     We 
speak  quite  seriously.     Who  does  not  know, 
from  our  nursery  tales,  that  f.airies  are  surround- 
ed by  a  sweet  perfume  of  roses,  while  the  Dev- 
il regularly  leaves  a  smell  of  brimstone  behind 
him  ?     The  principle  of  making  all  the  agents 
which   work    upon   our  feelings   co-operate  in 
strengthening  certain   emotions,    and    certain 
things  represented,    ought  also  to  employ  our 
olfactory  nerves  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  our 
participation  in  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  the  per- 
sonages of  the  drama.     Wagner  has  laid  under 
contribution  all  the  modern  discoveries  in  the 
application  of  science;  with  amazement  did  we 
see  the  gigantic  machinery,  the  gas  apparatus, 
and   the    steam  engines  upon  and   under  the 
Bayreuth  stage,      Wagner's  Nihdungen  could 
no  more  have  been  composed  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  electric  light  than  without  the  harp 
and  bass-tuba.     Thus  it  is  the  coloring,  in  the 
widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  which,  in  Wag- 
ner's latest  work,  covers  the  meagre  design  and 


usurps  unexampled  independence.  The  anal- 
ogy between  Wagner  as  a  musician,  JIakart  as 
a  painter,  and  Ilamerling  as  a  poet,  is  self- 
evident.  It  is  by  its  ensnaring  influences  over 
our  senses  that  this  music  acts  so  powerfully  as 
a  direct  nervous  irritant  ujion  the  great  mass 
of  the  public,  especially  on  the  female  portion 
of  it.  The  share  of  the  professional  mnsic-ian 
is  his  interest  in  the  high-])ressure  technical 
employment  of  the  orchestra  and  in  listening 
with  strained  attention  to  find  out  how  it  is  all 
'done.'  We  consider  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  of  trifling  importance,  but  neither  sliould 
pre)>onderate  overwhelmingly.  Neither  the 
prefessional  greediness  of  thechapelmaster  nor 
the  haschish  dream  of  the  fair  enthusiast  con- 
stitute the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  a  tone- 
poem;  both  are  conceivable,  and  often  actually 
present  without  the  soul  of  music. 

"  But  with  whatever  hopes  or  fears  people 
might  have  wandered  to  Bayreuth,  all  were 
united  in  the  conviction  that  we  were  about  to 
witness  an  extraordinary  event  in  a  theatrical 
sense.  Even  this  expectation,  however,  was 
very  imperfectly  fulfilled.  We  have  duly  ac- 
knowledged Wagner's  sensilile  arrangement  of 
the  front  of  the  hou.se,  and.  also,  in  connection 
with  the  machinery,  the  scene  of  the  swimming 
Rhine-Nymphs  in  the  Prelude.  From  this 
point,  however,  everything  gradually  fell  off. 
That  there  was  a  hitch  at  the  very  first  change 
of  scene,  and  that  everything  stuck,  is  a  fact 
on  which  we  will  not  lay  too  much  stress,  for 
it  may  happen  in  any  theatre,  though  it  would 
have  been  preferable  for  it  not  to  happen  in 
this  'Model  Performance'  at  Bayreuth,  a  per- 
formance which  had  been  in  preparation  and 
trumpeted  up  for  heaven  knows  how  long. 
However,  there  were  instances  of  absolutely 
wrong  and  defective  scenery,  and  that  at  the 
most  important  points.  The  rainbow  over 
which  the  Gods  walked  to  the  W.alhalla  was 
jihiced  so  low  as  to  be  taken  for  a  painted  rus- 
tic bridge.  Siegmund's  combat  with  Hunding, 
and  Wotan's  share  in  it,  in  the  M'alkiire,  took 
place  in  such  darkness  and  so  much  at  the 
back  of  the  stage  that  not  a  soul  among  the  au- 
dience had  a  suspicion  of  so  all-important  an 
event.  So  far  from  appearing  on  horseback, 
the  Walkyres  simply  passed  along  the  horizon 
in  a  series  of  very  clumsy  and  indistinct  '  dis- 
solving views,'  like  the  Wild  Hunt  in  Der 
Freischi/ts.  In    Munich    there   were   young 

grooms,  dressed  as  Walkyres,  who  leaped  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  thick  carpets;  their 
riding,  of  ghost-like  speed  and  accompanied  by 
no  sound,  was  incalculably  effective.  What  a 
paltry  Court  Theatre  can  do  should  surely  be 
within  the  capabilities  of  the  Model  Theatre 
at  Bayreuth.  The  wall  of  fire  which  ought  to 
have  encompassed  Briinnhilde  on  all  sides, 
blazed  at  Bayreuth  only  hchind  her,  leaving  the 
fair  sleeper  on  three  sides  perfectly  free  and 
accessible.  How  that,  also,  ought  to  be  done 
the  JIunich  Operahouse  showed  us  long  ago. 
We  pass  over  the  ridiculous  goats  yoked  to  the 
carriage  of  the  Goddess  Fricka,  and  the  poor, 
wretchedly  weak  old  hor.se,  not  ridden  by 
Briinnhilde,  but  led  by  the  bridle  and  held  fast 
by  a  strap  passing  under  the  stage,  as  well  as 
the  tnany  failures  in  the  lighting  department: 
we  will  merely  mention  the  concluding  scene 
in  the  Odtterdammerung,  where  the  scenic  art 
of  the  Wagner  Theatre  ought  to  have  done, 
and  intended  to  do,  its  liest.  Who  did  not 
look  forward  with  delight  to  the  moment  when 
Briinnhilde,  according  to  the  express  assurance 
of  the  text-book,  '  vaults  wildly  upon  the  steed 
and  at  one  bound  dashes  into  the  burning  fu- 
neral pile  ? '  Instead  of  this,  Briinnhilde  calm- 
ly leads  her  miserable  Rosinante  behind  the 
scenes  and  never  thinks  of  doing  aught  in  eith- 
er the  '  vaulting  '  or  '  dashing  '  line.  The  bold 
Hagen,  too,  who  should  'fling  himself  as 
though  frantic  into  the  streatii,'  walks  out  at 
the  right  wing  and  two  or  three  moments 
elapse  before  we  behold  him  in  the  Rhine. 
The  said  Rhine,  finally,  which,  '  tremendously 
swollen,  rolls  its  waves  into  the  very  hall,' 
wobbled  with  its  badly  painted  waves,  evident- 


ly sewn  together  at  the  top,  like  the  Red  Sea 
at  a  country  iierformance  of  Rossini's  Mose.  If 
in  leading  scenes  like  these  the  performance 
diicx  not  and  cannot  realize  tlie  express  directions 
which  Wagner  gives  in  the  text-book,  and 
what  Wagner  promises  the  public,  there  cannot 
possibly  lie  any  further  question  of  a  '  Model 
Performance."  By  far  the  most  successful  por- 
tion of  the  whole  exhibition  were  the  scenes, 
as  picturesque  as  original,  by  Joseph  Hoff- 
mann: liad  they  lieen  faithfully  worked  and 
lighted  in  a  tnore  suitable  manner,  they  would 
]irobably  have  produced  a  greater  effect  even 
than  they  <lid  produce.  The  scene-painter 
holds  only  half  the  effect  in  his  hand;  the  oth- 
er half  depends  u])on  the  art  displayed  in  light- 
ing, an  art  which  resembles  the  scoring  of  a 
musical  thought.  This  second  half  was  not 
complete  at  Bayreuth,  and  Hoffmann's  ideas 
appeared  in  the  phofograiihs  more  melodiously 
conceived  than  they  actually  sounded  in  the 
Festival  Playhouse. 

"With  regard  to  the  ravnical  execution,  the 
greatest  share  of  praise  is  due  to  the  conductor, 
Hans  Richfer,  and  Mad.  ^laterna,  who  sang 
the  part  of  Briinnhilde.  We  ought  to  feel 
pleased  that  three  of  tlie  most  eminent  artists 
— Richter,  Hoffmann,  and  Mad.  Materna — 
— come  from  Vienna.  With  regard  to  the 
orchestra,  we  tnust  extol  not  only  its  admira- 
ble performance,  but  also  the  super-human 
self-abnegation  with  which,  shut  off  from  light 
and  air,  and  without  coming  in  contact  either 
with  the  stage  or  the  spectators,  its  members 
did  their  work  as  cellarraen.  The  first  violin 
was  played  by  that  renowned  and  well-proved 
artist,  A.  Wilhelmj;  the  instrument  itself  from 
which  he  obtained  such  dulcet  sounds  he  v.aunt- 
ed  to  us  as  the  production  of  our  Vienna  in- 
strument-maker, Zach.  Over  all  her  fair  col- 
leagues towered  JIad.  JIaterna.  A  born 
Briinnhilde  by  vocal  power  and  figure,  she 
gave  proof  of  having  made  wonderful  progress 
in  a  dramatic  as  well  as  every  other  respect. 
May  she  return  to  us  from  this  murderous  cam- 
paign with  her  voice  uninjured!  The  concert- 
ed singing  of  the  three  Daughters  of  the  Rhine 
was  excellent;  Mad.  .laide  was  very  admirable 
in  the  small  part  of  Erda;  insignificant  the 
representative  of  Sieglinde;  and  utterly  insuffi- 
cient the  representative  of  Gutrune.  On  the 
whole,  the  gentlemen  distinguished  themselves 
fnore  than  the  ladies.  This  is  especially  true 
of  Herren  Vogel  (Logc);  Schlosser  (Mime); 
Niemann  (Siegmund);  Betz  (Wotan);  Hill 
(Alberich);  and  Rcichenberg  (Fafner). 

"  That  file  great  majority  of  the  Bayreuth 
pilgrims  broke  out,  after  each  of  the  four 
dramas,  into  rapturous  applause  was  a  matter 
of  course:  it  was  with  that  intention  they  had 
come.  The  conviction  which  I  expressed  in 
my  first  notice,  that  the  vitality  and  effect  of 
Wagner's  latest  work  must  be  proved  in  other 
theatres,  remains  unchanged .  Doubts,  how- 
ever, may  be  entertained  whether,  after  the 
impression  produced  by  the  Bayreuth  Festival 
performances,  our  managers  will  evince  any 
particularly  lively  solicitude  to  undertake  the 
troulde  and  the  expense  of  so  costly  an  experi- 
ment." 

And  this  (says  the  Translator)  is  the  general 
impression  produced  upon  a  most  competent 
and  unprejudiced  judge  by  the  Model  Perform- 
ances of  which  we  had  heard  so  much,  and 
from  which  we  were  taught  to  expect  even 
more !  Another  example  of  the  truth  contained 
in  Horace's  well-known,  and  oft  misquoted 
line: — • 

"  Parturiunt  monies,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus." 

N.  V.  N. 


"What  is  English  Opera  1 

Now  that  the  Carl-Rosa  Campaign  is  at  its  height, 
it  mav  not  be  unprofitable  for  us  to  review  the  oft- 
mooted  subject  of  ii^no-lish  Opera,  and  ask  what 
proijress  has  been  effected  in  this  department  of 
musical  art  during  late  years. 
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In  the  first,  placp.  we  nre  bound  to  a-ik.  what,  i.s 
Enfrlish  Opera  ?  The  ninneroiis  experiments  in  this 
direetion.  from  the  ceiehratefl  Pyiie  and  Harrison 
venture  downwards,  have  so  far  failed  in  at  least 
one,  and  that  tlie  most  important  respect, — the  estab. 
lishment  of  a /io»<l  ^(-/f  anil  dislinet  Kn^lish  sehonl 
of  musical  drama.  If  we  g-lance  at  Mr.  Cnrl  Rosa's 
past  and  present  repertoires,  we  shall  find  that, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  works  be  presents  are 
Italian  and  French  operas  "done"  into  Eng-lish. 
He  miirht  as  well  p\it  a  troupe  of  foreiffners  on  the 
stage,  nil  speaking  onr  language  with  a  very  bad 
accent,  and  call  it  English  drama.  It  is  impossible 
that  anomalies  of  such  sort  can  ever  obtain  a  per- 
manent bold  on  our  pnldie,  who  would  much  rather 
hear  Italian  airs  sung  by  Italians,  and  to  their  orig- 
inal liliretli.  Even  if  we  look  at  the  most  success- 
ful English  operas — that  is.  operas  composed  by 
English  writers  to  English  words — we  shall  see 
that  they  are  purely  Italian  alike  in  general  struct- 
(ire  and  in  detail.  The  fact  is  tlmt  the  class  of  mu- 
sical composition  which  we  are  accustomed  to  dis- 
tinguish as  opera,  or  operatic,  is  essentially  un  Eng- 
lish in  character.  The  dramatic  action  and  forms 
of  expression  to  which  operatic  music  is  by  long 
association  inse]>araMv  wedded,  can  in  no  way  be 
brought  to  accord  with  the  nutre  phlegmatic  and 
reticent  character  of  the  Teutonic  mind.  The  ecs- 
tatic love-making,  the  rhapsodical  monologues,  the 
tragic  recriminatiitn  scenes,  the — t,o  our  eyes — ex- 
aggerated speech  and  gestures,  which  make  up  the 
material  of  what  is  known  as  "  opera."  are  so  entire, 
ly  foreign  Ut  our  mode  of  thought  and  life,  that  when 
they  are  brought  home  to  us  in  onr  own  tongue,  n 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  at  the  same  time  intrudes 
itsel'",  tliough  sf)r(dy,  it  may  be,  against  onr  will. 
With  our  Italian  friends,  however,  tlie  opjiosite  of 
this  is  the  case.  Natvirallv  excitable  in  tempera, 
ment  and  voluble  in  speech,  their  musical  drama  is 
a  true — though  poetic — reproduction  of  their  everv 
day  life.  \Vh"n  thev  greet  each  other  as  old 
friends,  instead  of  the  English  handshake,  they  rush 
at  each  other  in  an  ardent  embrace.  When  they 
nuike  love,  it  would  come  very  naturally  to  thetn 
to  do  their  wooing  in  an  imjirovised  aria,  simg  on 
bended  knee,  just  as  we  see  them  upon  their  own 
stage.  The  discussion  of  the  most  trivial  sulijeets 
will  put  them  in  a  state  o(  seeming  frenz}-.  When, 
therefore,  they  see  and  hear  Italian  opera,  they 
view  a  tolerably  faithful  pietiire  of  things  as  ordi- 
narily presented  to  their  minds.  They  see  their 
own  thoughts,  emotions,  and  lives,  just  tinted  with 
the  slightest  ]iink  glow  of  romance,  and  all  their 
sympathies  go  forth  to  such  a  representation  ;  in- 
deed no  other  form  of  musical  drama  would  attract 
them,  or  be  regarded  by  them  as  hgitimate  or  real. 
Now  the  converse  of  all  this  is  applicable  to  our 
own  race  ;  and  our  Teutonic  brethren  in  Germany, 
always  in  advance  of  us  in  the  respect  of  musical 
art,  are  begintdng  to  he  dissatisfied  with  tlie  old 
formula",  Iiilherto  accepted  because  thcTe  has  lieen 
nothing  better  to  take  their  place.  Into  the  art 
theories  of  Richard  Wagner  we  cannot  now  enter, 
but  the  recent  demonstraticms  nt  Bayrenth  are  in 
fact  significant  of  the  growing  desire,  m.ougst  Ger- 
mans in  particular,  for  some  form  of  musical  drama 
more  suited  to  their  own  sympathies  and  tempera- 
ment. Whether  Wagner  has  fiund  the  Innn  which 
will  satisfy  tlus  want  is  a  question  which  time 
alone  can  fully  answer.  In  the  meantime.  Italians, 
and  others  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  old 
traditions,  cry  out  tliat  this  new  thing  is  not  opera 
nt  all.  But,  indeed,  it  is  only  a  battling  for  terms. 
The  word  "  (tpera  "  has  been  and  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  Italian  form,  that  it  is  difficult, 
and  perhaps  scarcely  worth  while  to  dissever  the 
tie.  Give  the  Teutonic  requirement  a  new  name, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  this  wordy  war  will  at  once  he- 
come  clearer.  What  we  really  want  is  a  species  of 
musical  firama  which  will  suitihe  ficrman  or  English 
mind  in  the  same  manner  as  "  the  opei-a  "  suits  tlie 
Italians  or  French.  If  we  regnnl  our  own  national 
music,  we  are  as  far  off  from  the  desired  goal  as 
ever.  The  so-called  "  English  Opera,"  to  which  we 
are  sometimes  treated,  is  nothing  more  than  Italian 
opera  disguised,  and  if  jieople  go  t)  hear  it.  it  is 
because  there  is  ntithinp;  better  for  them  to  hear. 

But  further,  looking  at  the  essentially  non-dra- 
matic cast  of  the  English  mind,  we  are  tempted  to 
ask.  is  a  popidar  English  mu.sic-drama  possible  ? 
The  truth  is,  we  are  eminently  a  song  or  "  ballad" 
loving  nation,  and  tlie  rdd  "  Bi  Had  Operas"  derived 
their  one-time  popularity  from  this  fact.  For  the 
same  reason,  disjunct  arias  from  the  Italian  operas, 
if  they  are  sufficiently  "taking,"  are  warmly  re- 
ceivcd  at  the  same  time  that  their  dramatic  coiinec- 
tioQ  is  totally  ignored.     Erglish  people  go  to  hear 


Italian  opera  because  of  the  ."to//  fif  a  Patti  or  a  Titi- 
ens.  They  cnre  little  for  the  rest  of  the  work,  be- 
yond, perha)is,  the  Tniar-ni-^rrne ;  and  an  Italian 
opera  without  "  stars  "  would  be  simply  intolerable 
to  them.  On  the  other  hand  the  cantata  or  oratorio 
form  is  far  more  popular  with  our  own  countrymen 
than  it  is  with  the  Italians  or  French.  England 
has  been  the  special  home  of  oratorio  ever  since 
the  days  of  Handel.  An  oratorio  is  nothing  more 
than  a  collection  of  songs  and  choruses,  more  or  less 
connected  by  a  certain  relativity  of  subject.  Eng- 
lish people  are  content  to  take  their  music,  as  they 
take  their  other  pleasures — "  sadly,"  or  to  be  more 
correct,  quietly.  Not  that  they  are  less  fond  of  fiin 
and  humor  than  other  nations;  they  can  enjoy  to 
the  full  an  opera  boiitfe.  where  indeed  extravagant 
speech  and  violent  action  serve  to  enli:inee  the 
sense  of  incongruity  which  attenils  upon  the  enjoy- 
ment of  wit  and  humor.  The  never-failing  audien- 
ces at  the  Christy's  or  German  Reed's  point  to  the 
possibility  of  a  genuine  English  comic  opera.  But 
with  respect  to  the  more  important  and  digtiified 
ffirni  of  musical  drama,  we  have  some  misgivings. 
The  English  are  not  a  "dramatic"  race,  even  while 
they  may  be  called  a  play-going  tieotile.  Good  act- 
ing is  far  rarer  on  the  average  English  stage  than 
on  continental  boards.  I.oriking  at  o|>era  in  the 
same  light  in  which  the  Italians  or  French  are  able 
to  regard  it.  as  a  drama  beautifieil  by  music,  it  fails 
in  any  ntitieal  to  the  closest  synipathies  of  our  nat- 
ure. While  the  actual  music  interests  ns.  we  in- 
cline to  forget  the  story,  or  if  at  times  we  think  of 
both  we  are  apt  to  become  disconcerted.  To  our 
minds  it  partaki's  of  the  ludicrous  when  the  hero  of 
a  story  takes  to  singing  an  elaborate  nria  in  the 
midst  of  his  death  throes.  In  sh'irt.  a  trngerlv  set 
to  music  is  a  tiling  beyond  our  comprehension. 

This  is  a  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  Eng- 
lish musiciiins  cannot  be  too  strongly  directed. 
That,  tlie  sni-Jixttwt  "  English  Opera  "  is  a  failure 
from  the  highest  point  of  view."  few  will  giinsay. 
We  should  like  to  hear  the  views  of  other  t'inkers 
upon  the  subject ;  it  is  possiblo  th.at  after  all  some 
way  may  he  rmiud  out  of  our  present  difficulty. — 
Ijondmi  MuRiraJ  SlatuhtyJ. 


Bellini's   Remains. 

At  eleven  o'tdoclc  in  the  forenoon  of  Friday  the 
l.%ili  inst..  the  mortal  remains  of  Jitdlini  wr-re  offi- 
cially delivered  up  to  the-  members  of  the  rominit 
tee.  des|iatched  by  the  town  of  Gatania,  to  carry 
them  back  to  the  composer's  birthpla<*e.  l*epe- 
I.achaise  was  not  crowded.  Only  a  few  invitations 
had  been  issued,  as  the  rommitlee  had  not  been 
long  in  Paris.  There  were  two  or  three  hundred 
persons  present,  among  them  being  the  Prefect  of 
the  Seine,  the  Prefect  of  Police.  MM.  Vaucorbeil, 
Perrin,  rnrvalho,  L.  E-^ciidier,  Mu7,io,  .1.  Barhiep, 
G.  Gottrau.  I.con  and  Ludovic  llalevy,  .loncit^res — 
the  only  Frenidi  conipo-cr  who  thmight  it  worth 
while  t,o  attend,  and  he  is  a  journnli-t  and  critic  ns 
well  as  a  musician  —  l>elahave  and  Retz.  represent- 
ing the  Opel  a  and  the  Cimservatory.  respectively,  a 
few  members  of  the  Press.  an<l  a  certain  number  of 
Italians  resident  in  Paris;  outside  the  ceuielery. 
however,  some  two  or  three  thousaml  sight-seers 
had  collected. 

The  first  tiling  to  he  done  wa=  to  verify  tli/'  iden- 
tity of  the  body.  Though  the  latter  was  rmbalnu'd. 
the  features  fif  the  Dcceaserl  had  in  forty-one  years 
become  irrecognizable.  and  the  ceremony  of  venfi- 
cation  was  a  mere  legal  form.  When  it,  had  been 
gone  through,  th"  coffin  was  closed  and  placed  in  ft 
magnificent  outer  coffin  of  cedar- wood,  covered  with 
red  velvet,  and  ornamenied  with  an  inscription,  a 
crops  and  four  hauflles.  the  cross  and  handles  being 
of  massive  silver.  After  the  usual  prayers,  the 
Marquis  di  San  Giuliano.  who  spoke  in  French,  de- 
livered an  address  thanVing  France  for  the  wav  in 
which  she  received  Bellini  in  l-SS.'i.  Signori  Gurro 
and  .Ardizzoni  then  made  speei'hcs  in  Italian  to  the 
Ranie  effect.  .MM.  E'cudier.  Grimaldi.  and  Michel 
Masson  (the  la-t  representing  the  Society  of  V>^n.- 
mafic  Authors  and  Composers)  pronounced  a  few 
touching  words,  which  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  those  arfuintl.  among  whom  was  remarked,  weep- 
ing bitterly,  Bellini's  old  friend.  Sig.  Francesco 
Florimo.  The  tomb,  henceforth  emjity.  has  borne 
since  the  l.%th  inst..  a  second  inscription  referring 
to  the  ceremony  which  took  place  on  that  day.  It 
runs  thus ; — "  Cnlnnla.  Grata  alia  Fram-ia,  Xrl 
richiamare.  /e  Ceiieri  il/uftfri,  Qapftta  Lnpi'Je  pf>se,  1.5 
SiHmi>n-p,  ISVfi"  ("Catania.  Grateful  to  France, 
When  recalling  the  illustrious  .\she3.  Placed  this 
Stone,  The  15th  September,  1876")  By  noon  ev- 
erything was  over,  and  the  Catanian  Committee  left 


with  their  precious  charge  for  Italy.  Tlie  Italian 
papers  state  that  the  Municipality  of  Catania  have 
had  a  gold  medal  struck  for  presentation  to  the  City 
of  Paris.  On  one  side  is  the  portrait  of  Bellini, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  inscription  : — "A  Parirji,  po- 
le rts/i/iii/r  Crrieri,  Ca/ania  rimrionrcn/e"  {"  To  Paris, 
Cafanin.  pralrfiil  for  thf  rextiliition  of  the  ashes  of 
BiV'ini.^ — La  Gazette  Miisiratc, 


Hereford  Festival 

The  unusnal  success  of  this  week's  Festival  proves 
that  "  the  meeting  of  the  Three  Choirs,"  the  oldest 
mu'-ieal  institution  in  England,  if  not  in  Europe, 
still  flourish,.^  l„,tli  mot  and  branch. 

Certainty  was  fell  by  all  who  came  that  the  feast 
of  harmony  would  be  ahiimlant  and  excellent,  for 
the  conductor  and  manager  was  none  other  than  the 
able  and  oft-tried  musici.m,  Mr.  Townshend  .Smith, 
who  had  framed  a  capital  programrne.  and  engaged 
an  orchestra,  comprising  renowned  singers,  a  fine 
band,  led  by  the  gifted  S.iintcm.  and  a  powerful 
chorus;  forming  an  c7?.'{/'>/('>/r  cajiahle  to  cope  with 
any  difficulty,  atel  afl^ord  gratification  to  every  lis- 
tener. Tlie  quality  of  the  banil  waa  early  demon- 
strated, in  the  overture  to  Klijah,  given  on  Tuesday 
morning.  The  double  basses  led  off  the  mysteriou.s 
and  weird  like  subject,  treated  by  the  composer  in 
fugal  form  ;  the  other  strings,  each  in  turn,  taking 
up  and  increasing  'lie  intensity  of  the  theme,  until 
Il'e  united  orchestra  told,  with  marvellous  voice,  the 
horrors  of  impending  famine.  All  doubts  of  the 
hand's  proportions,  balance,  and  unity  of  pitch  were 
initnnlly  set  at  rest.  The  chorus  also  proved  its 
efficiency  and  good  qualities  ;  eonshlering  thi'  num- 
ber of  voices,  the  efb  cl  was  magical,  and  convinceil 
me  that  vocal  tones  are  more  favored  by  the  acous- 
tic properties  of  the  building  than  those  from  in 
striiments.  The  solo  soprano  parts  were  judiciously 
apportioned,  Mdme.  Wynne  delivering  the  strains 
of  the  hroken-hearled  widow  with  fervor  of  soul, 
and  Mdlle.  Tietjens  decl.'iiming  the  angelic  appeal, 
"Hear  ye.  Israel,"  with  majesty  of  voice.  Mr. 
Cummiiigs  was  doubly  successful — in  his  own  jiart, 
unrl  that  allotted  to  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  absent  through 
indisposition.  Miss  Enriqiiez  and  Mdme.  Trehelli 
divided  the  contralto  music;  the  accomplished 
English  lady  giving  the  air.  "  Woe  unto  him  "  with 
tender  sentiment  and  siiavil  y  of  vi>ic(' ;  the  French 
songstress  exciting  the  listeniT  to  admiration  by 
dramatic  force.  Consideration  at  all  limes  should 
be  shown  to  him  who  undertakes  the  rale  of  the 
Prophet.  I  can  never  witlihold  sympathy  from  one 
charged  willi  the  most  onerous  an<l  laborious  task 
found  in  any  oratorio.  Not  only  does  it  try  to  the 
uMuost  his  physical  power  and  endurance,  hut  it 
also  makes  cxiiaustive  demands  upon  his  mental 
resources.  Mr.  Maybriek.  the  Elijah  of  this  Festi- 
val, has  several  |ileas  to  put  forward  to  claim  the 
right  of  a  lie.iring  .as  the  representative  of  the 
Prophet.  Amongst  them  are  a  cuninanding  figure, 
sentiment,  compass  of  voice,  and  musical  knowl- 
edge. These  tpialities  enabled  him  to  sing  all  the 
niu>ic  accurately,  and  the  rieiieale  portions  feeling- 
ly .  but  it  must  he  confessed  the  rugged  grandeur  of 
tlie  character  was  not  made  niani!c-st,. 

Selections  from  Satnsoii  and  the  first  part  of  the 
Creation  were  pm-lormed  in  the?  Cathedral  on  Tues- 
day evening,  wlien  the  glorious  fabric  was  invested 
with  a  fresh  charm.  Blank  and  dark  were  the 
walls,  by  day  relieved  and  illumined  by 

" storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light." 

Lurid  glares  of  gas  fell  upon  the  stately  pillars,  and 
)iierced  through  gloom  to  llie  far-off  roof;  givin"  a 
weird  like  appearance  to  nave  and  aisle,  and  pro- 
diu-iug  an  effect  on  those  jiresent  not  uncongenial 
to  that  exjierienced  in  listening  to  the  strains  of  the 
Crralion,  Strange  to  say.  llandcd's  music  did  not 
go  well.  The  ch.vrus  singers  were  caridess.  and 
some  of  the  soloists  fatigued.  Not  so  .Mr.  Cuni- 
niings.  although  he  had  again  to  do  double  fluty. 

Wednesday  morning  was  devoted  to  the  Last 
Jndfjment  and  Hiimn  of  Praise,  Spohr'.s  rhef. 
({'(entire  has  gradually  fixed  itself  as  a  standard  work 
at  the  Festivals  of  the  Three  Choirs.  It  has  done 
S(-  in  spite  of  coldness,  gibes,  and  sneer.  Why  has 
it  endured '?  Because  it  is  adapted  to  the  churtdi ; 
its  subject  and  mode  of  treatment  are  alike  afipro- 
priate  to  the  sacred  place.  It  moves  the  listener  to 
contemplation  of  a  subject  the  most  awful  in  import 
through  the  emotions  of  the  heart.  Instead  of  ter- 
rifying liy  lightnings  and  thunders,  it  leads  the  soul 
to  hearken  to  the  gentle  voici'  of  the  Redeemer  and 
the  songs  of  the  redeemed.     Un'ler  its  influence  the 
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woiirv  "ne  of  enrtli  fpols  rest  is  nigli  ;  the  sin-strick- 
en isnssiired  of  irrace  ;  the  beri-nved  finds  comfort: 
tears  nre  wiped  from  strcnniin^  ey^s  ;  and  sorrow 
pivi's  [il.Toe  to  liolv  joy.  The  strains  of  "  T51esscd 
are  the  departed"  fall  on  tlie  ear  as  if  they  were 
whisperini^s  of  comforting'  assurance  from  dear  ones 
passed  into  tlie  liappier  lanil.  The  performance 
was  excellent.  The  tpiartct  of  Enijlish  vocalists, 
Mdme,  Wynne,  Misi  Enric|ne7.,  Messrs.  Cnniinin:;s 
and  Lewi's  Thonias,  could  scarcely  he  im|iroved 
npon  :  and  the  harul  ami  chorus  were  nilmiralih'. 
The  Ui/niii  of  Pniise  Uirmcil  a  deli^lilful  sequel  to 
^polo's  work.  Tlu"Byin|diony  was  |dayed  i;raiully, 
and  proved  the  most  en<i-a(;inic  occupation  for  tlie 
instrumentalists,  and  the  lu^jlicsl  test  of  their  ahili- 
W.  Mdlle.  Tietjens  and  Mdme.  Trchelli  san^jsplr'n- 
didly.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  was  announced,  hut  Mr, 
CumniinEfS  nfjain  acted  as  deputy.  Mr.  Reeves's  ill- 
nesses prove  a  wide  spread  calamity,  for  those  de- 
prived of  henrins  him  .share  his  misfortunes.  He 
demands  .svmiiathy  from  all.  The  committee  tele- 
cra|)hed  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  was  from  home.  Mr. 
Ri^liy  was  known  to  be  in  Italy  ;  but  why  did  they 
not  seek  as.sistance  from  Mr.  Montem  Smith?  lie 
has  claims  upon  them ;  his  connection  with  the 
nianap;ement,  his  former  services,  and  present  caiiac- 
ilies  should  have  induced  the  commiltee  to  have 
sought  his  aid.  Mr.  Cuniniinijs,  however,  proved 
tqual  to  the  ordeal  of  workins  a  Festival  single 
handed.  None  could  doubt  his  skill  and  knowledge, 
but  his  fragile  figure  and  delicate  appearance  may 
give  impressions  of  unequal  strength.  In  the  end. 
however,  the  fearful  were  convinced  that  he  luis 
above  all  things  staying  power. 

On  Thursday  morning  Mr.  .1.  F.  Harnett's  orato- 
rio, T!ie  Baisirip  nf  Lnz-iriix,  was  performed.  It  was 
the  novelty  of  the  Festival.  Everything  that  pro- 
ceeds from  this  young  composer's  pen  commands 
attention  and  respect.  lie  has  pursued  the  study 
of  his  art  with  an  industry  and  assiduity  unliap]iily 
rare.  As  a  Cf^nsequence,  nothing  in  his  writings  is 
found  hurried  and  crude.  Instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  ideas  as  they  start  from  an  imperfectly  trained 
mincl,  he  patiently  aims  to  present  them  in  the 
forms  of  the  great  masters.  In  Mr.  Barnett's  melo- 
dies a  striving  for  beauty  is  always  perceptible,  and 
often  reached  ;  his  choruses  are  generally  built  up 
with  contrapuntal  art,  and  his  instrumentation  man- 
ifests a  knowledge  and  command  of  scoring  in  all 
the  fulness  of  modern  development.  These  quali- 
ties are  seen  in  every  page  of  Ike  Rahhig  of  Laza- 
rus, and  prove  its  author  to  be  an  able  and  prac- 
tised musician.  The  composer  has  suffered  from 
the  usual  calamity — he  has  been  unfortunate  in  his 
libretto,  which  seems  to  lie  a  prosy  commentary 
npon  the  miraculous  events  rather  than  a  clearly 
told  narrative.  Much  of  his  finest  music  is  devoted 
to  subjects  which  have  no  appropriate  a])plication 
to  the  wondrous  story  ;  apjiearing,  in  consequence, 
more  like  a  string  of  separate  anthems  than  parts  of 
a  whole.  Unity  is  thereby  utterly  sacrificed. 
AVhetlier  we  do  or  do  not  agree  with  Wagner's  dic- 
tum, that  music  should  be  subordinated  to  poetry, 
certain  it  is  that  in  the  book  of  any  drama,  sacred 
or  secular,  the  parts  should  be  subservient  to  the 
whole;  nothing  should  be  inserted  that  stops  the 
action,  or  impedes  the  progress  of  the  story.  This 
looseness  and  disjointedness  in  Mr.  Barnett's  libret- 
to have  reflected  evils  upon  liis  music.  It  is  often 
ditifnse.  Has  he  not  followetl  his  models  too  slavish- 
ly ?  Imitation  is  praiseworthy  in  a  student  or 
workman,  but  not  in  a  master.  Wagner,  by  some, 
is  deemed  an  iconoclast.  God  forbid  he  should 
break  the  orlorious  images  left  us  bv  the  great  mas- 
ters ;  but  if  he  could  destroy  the  moulds  taken  from 
them,  in  which  composers  east  their  thoughts,  he 
would  do  the  world  a  service.  The  oratorio  was  ex- 
eented  with  zeal  and  ability.  Mdlle.  Tietjens, 
Mdme.  Trebelli.  Mr.  Cummings,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Thomas  sang  to  perfection  their  several  parts,  and 
the  band  and  chorus  honored  the  composer,  who 
eondueled,  with  thcis-  closest  attention  and  heartiest 
ell'orts. 

Gounod's  Mass  followed.  Having  often  admired 
it  in  the  conc(^rt-room.  I  was  disa)>poiiited  in  find- 
ing it  somewhat  feeble  in  the  cathedral.  Its  pict- 
uressjue  coloring  scarcely  made  up  for  its  want  of 
solitlity  and  grandeur.  How  ditJvrent  was  it  with 
Beethoven's  "  Hallelujah  "  from  the  M:jtint  of  Olh'es.' 
The  bursting  forth  of  its  woudrous  strains  seeme<l 
to  shake  the  building. 

The  evening  concerts  at  the  Shire  Hall  have  be- 
gun to  take  a  subordinate  position  at  the  Festivals 
of  the  Three  Choirs.  Will  they  give  place  to  cathe- 
dral performances  ?  Until  they  do,  Mr.  Townshend 
Smith  is  too  good  a  musician  to  allow  them  to  pass 
without  their  teaching  something  sound  and  classic. 


He  selected  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  and 
Mozart's  ".luiiiter  "  for  the  edification  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  received  them  with  acclamations.  The 
only  instrumental  solo  given  was  by  M.  Sainton,  a 
man  and  an  artist  fiana  rrprorhr.  The  band  on  this 
occasion  was  conducted  by  his  friend  and  old  pupil, 
Mr.  Weist  Hill.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves'.i  absence  was 
very  mucli  felt,  although  the  numbers  allotted  him 
in  the  |programine  were  taken  by  Millie.  Tietjens 
and  Mdme.  Trebelli.  The  ladies  undertook  the  task 
at  a  sacrifice  of  effect ;  lor,  as  Mr.  Reeves's  songs 
were  placed  cither  before  or  after  their  own,  they 
had  to  sing  too  consecutively  for  their  own  comfort 
and  the  appreciation  of  the  audience.  Mdme.  Edith 
Wynne  delighted  all  with  her  charmini  ballad  sing- 
ing. The  voice  of  Miss  Enriquez  suffered  not  in 
comparison  with  any.  Miss  Bertha  Griflilhs  pleased 
bv  her  agreeable  singing  and  unaffected  manner. 
Mr.  Lewis  Thomas  sang  a  new  song  by  W.  H. 
Thomas,  called  "  Homelight."  Mr.  Maybrick  found 
the  concert-room  less  strange  and  exacting  than  the 
Cathedral.  When  Mr.  Cummings  appeared,  on 
Thursday  night,  to  sing  "Tom  Bowling,"  he  was 
greeted  with  cheers  for  his  immense  exertions  dur- 
ing tlie  week.  Subsequently  he  received  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  committee,  enclosing  a  cheque  of 
fifty  guineas  for  his  extra  services.  Bravo,  Cum- 
mings ! 

An  immense  audience,  rather,  I  would  say,  con- 
gregatiin,  assembled  on  Friday  morning  to  hear 
the  Jfis'siah.  All  concerned  treated  it  as  an  act  of 
worship. 

Mr.  Townshend  Smith  conducted  throuirh  the 
week  ca|iital!y,  h-ading  his  people  as  much  by  his 
genial  smile  as  the  "  stick."  Mr.  L>one,  of  Worces- 
ter, did  good  and  unostentatious  work  at  the  organ, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  newly  elected  organist  of 
Gloucester,  commenced  with  ability  his  Festival 
duties,  for  which  I  wish  him  many  j-eara  of  health 
and  strength. — Land,  Mus.   World. 

Pescerdd  Gwffyn. 

Hereford,  September  16/A. 

The  Late  Dr.  Rimbault. 

The  death  of  Edward  Francis  Rimbault,  LL.D., 
announced  in  last  week's  Afheuceum,  leaves  a  void 
not  finly  in  the  musical  world,  but  also  in  a  consid- 
erable literary  circle,  and  it  is  such  a  void  as  can- 
not readily  be  filled  up.  Br.  Rimbault  died  in  his 
own  house,  29,  S6  Mark's  Crescent,  Regent's  Park, 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  September,  and  w^as 
buried  on  the  ciOth,  in  Highgate  Cemetery.  He 
had  completed  his  sixtieth  year  on  thts  preceding 
U^th  of  June. 

The  special  knowledge  which  Dr.  Rimbault  pos- 
sessed, and  in  which  he  was,  perhaps,  unrivalled, 
was  twofold  ;  first,  as  to  all  tliat  related  to  Early 
English  music,  including  the  history  of  the  art  and 
of  its  professors,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  last;  and,  sec- 
ondly, as  to  the  contents  of  Early  English  printed 
books,  any.  or  all.  of  which  he  would  read  whenever 
he  could  find  them,  for  the  chance  of  gleaning  some 
forgotten  information  and  taking  note  of  it.  Xo 
sooner  had  he  acquired  new  evidence  upon  any  con- 
tested point,  upon  biographical  details,  or  upon  any 
forgotten  subject,  than  he  would  place  it  at  the  ser- 
vice of  his  literary  friends,  with  a  liberality  which 
is  not  often  paralleled.  Indeed,  his  readiness  to 
oblige  was  not  limited  to  personal  friends,  for  he 
wa.s  also  ready  to  impart  his  peculiar  information  to 
any  literary  inquirer;  and  it  is  not  much  to  say 
that  a  considerable  number  of  books  upon  antiqua- 
rian subjects  by  various  authors  were  greatly  im- 
proved by  his  advice  and  assistance.  His  own  re 
searches  were  commenced  when  only  in  his  teens, 
and  were  so  well  known  to  others  tiiat  ai;  the  age  of 
twenty-four  he  was  requested  to  accept  the  secreta- 
ryship of  tlie  Percy  and  of  the  Musical  Antiqu-irian 
Societies,  the  former  for  the  reprinting  of  Early 
English  poetry  and  popular  literature,  and  the  lat- 
ter for  Early  English  musical  compositions.  For 
these  two  societies,  which  both  endured  for  about 
eleven  years.  Dr.  Rimbault  edited  fourteen  works. 
Subsequently  he  accepted  a  place  on  the  Council  of 
the  Handel  .Society  ;  and,  later  still,  on  that  of  the 
Camden  Society,  which  alone  survives.  For  the 
Handel  Society  he  edited  three  oratorios,  and  for 
the  Camden  two  works.  He  was  the  factotum  of 
the  Motet  Society,  and  edited  Marbeck's  Book  of 
Common  Prat/er  (date  of  Edward  YI.,)  and  numer- 
ous collections  of  anthems,  chants,  etc.,  for  publish- 
ers. On  the  literary  side,  he  edited  the  works  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  the  Hon.  Roger  North's 
Memoirs  of  Aftisirke,  and  many  more.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  recapitulate  them,  as  the  list  up  to   1S60 


was  supplied  to  M.  Fetis,  and  may  be  found  in  his 
JJioqrap/iie  [//nvrrseUr  dra  AfnxirirnK.  It  was  the 
love  tit  his  special  subjects  which  induced  Dr.  Rim- 
bault to  edit  such  works,  and  to  give  liis  time  to  a 
most  careful  series  of  biograjihical  anil  Viibliograph- 
ical  notes  which  accompany  them.  The  remunera- 
tion for  an  editor  rarely  exceeded  that  of  the  twelve 
to  twenty-five  copies  which  a  society  gives,  and 
which  the  editor  di^itributes  among  his  friends.  The 
money  to  buy  so  valuable  a  collection  of  books  as 
I>r.  Rimbault  possessed  was  supplied,  first,  by  a 
kind  godfather,  and,  secondly,  by  his  professional 
earnings.  The  latter  were  limited,  on  account  of 
the  great  share  of  time  which  he  devoted  to  litera- 
ture. He  was  habitually  absti-mioiH,  and  his  only 
luxuries  were  old  books,  and  now  and  then  an  old 
carved  bookcase,  or  a  bit  of  old  stained  glass.  Such 
was  the  man.  It  is  probable  that  this  famous  libra- 
ry will  now  be  dis-pi^rsefl,  for  lack  of  the  master 
mind,  antl  the  consequent  decline  of  a  modest  income. 

W.   ClIAPPELL. 


Musical   Pitch. 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves  has  addressed  the  subjoined  let- 
ter to  the  Athtyiivnni : — 

Granfje  Mount,  Benlah  Spa,   Upprr  Norwood. 

It  is  very  painful  to  me  to  be  dragged  into  some- 
thing like  a  public  controversy  by  the  personal  re- 
marks of  your  musical  critic,  as  to  my  being  "the 
main  cause  of  an  airitation  that  has  led  only  to  con- 
fusion and  discord."  etc.  No  reform  of  standing 
abuses  can  be  effected  witluiut  a  certain  measure  of 
debate.  There  are  always  opposing  influences  that 
must  be  overcome,  and  temporary  strife  may  be 
well  purchased  by  the  final  advance  of  the  true  in- 
terests of  art.  Uniformity,  this  trentleman  assures 
us,  can  onl}-  be  secured  by  legislative  enactment, 
as  in  France.  This  may  be  so  ;  but,  though  we  are 
a  law  abiding  people,  we  do  not  fly  to  a  central  au- 
thority on  all  occasions,  and  I  almost  fear  that  mu- 
sical art  is  not  yet  quite  sufficiently  valued  in  this 
country  for  a  legislative  enactment  of  such  a  kind 
to  be  within  the  range  of  immediate  probabilities. 
We  must,  then,  as  individuals,  do  what  we  can  and 
may,  and  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  incur  the  charge 
of  interested  motives,  which  your  musical  critic, 
not  very  graciously  perhaps,  urges  aufainst  me,  if 
thereby  I  can  jiromote  the  cause  of  art  and  benefit 
my  admirable  fellow  artists,  both  English  and  for- 
eign. And  now  to  answer  the  allegations  nrged 
against  me  as  briefly  as  possible. 

1.  I  really  cannot  take  uT:;on  myself  the  credit 
for  the  reduction  of  the  organ  pitch  at  Birmingham, 
because  it  is  noforicus  that  this  was  an  absolute 
necessity  fand  letters  in  my  possession  from  the 
managers  prove  it),  in  order  to  conform  the  pitch 
to  the  reduced  one  at  Drury  Lane. 

2.  I  can  undertake  to  prove,  if  need  be,  by  the 
works  in  my  possession,  that  the  pitch  in  Italy  and 
in  Germany  has  never  been  so  high  as  that  of  Sir 
Michael  Costa.  I  may  venture  in  this  connection 
that  my  esteemed  friend,  Herr  Joachim,  plays  on  a 
different  violin  in  Germany,  with  thicker  strings. 
Here  he  brinjrs  one  with  thinner  strinofs.  to  suit  the 
abnormal  pitch.  This  one  fact  would  be  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  continental  usage  in  the  eyes  of  un- 
prejudiced inquirers. 

.3.  If  an  unreasonable  pitch  was  persisted  on  to 
the  eleventh  hour,  and  a  sudden  change  then  car- 
ried out,  and  disasters  evoked  at  Birmingham,  as 
your  contributor  alleges,  I  can  suielyin  no  sense  be 
held  responsible.  The  chief  artists  at  Llniry  Lane 
had  previously  forced  a  reasonable  reduction  of  the 
pitch  on  Sir  Michael  Costa.  If  this  reform  had 
been  steadily  adhered  to.  there  could  have  been  no 
confusion  a  nd  no  disasters  at  Birmingham  or  else- 
where. 

4.  I  declare  unequivocally,  and  for  the  twenti- 
eth time,  that  I  only  ask  for  the  pitch  of  Donzelli, 
David.  Duprez,  and  Nourrit.  I  most  entirely  con- 
cur with  that  great  composer,  Mendelssohn,  that  to 
transpose  this  in  oratorios  is  highly  objectionable. 
I  am  convinced  that  Handel.  Mendelssohn,  and  all 
other  masters,  felt  the  color,  as  it  were,  of  the  keys 
they  wrote  and  write  in.  Hence  I  am  always  un- 
willing to  transpose,  and  that  is  just  why  I  wished 
to  secure  the  normal  pitch,  which  will  render  tran- 
posiug  unnecessary. 

5.  With  respect  to  those  great  artists.  Mdme. 
Patti  and  Mdme.  Nilsson,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary 
for  me  to  vindicate  their  course  of  action,  and  I  can- 
not but  express  ray  surprise  at  the  liberty  of  com- 
ment which  your  musical  critic  has  allowed  him- 
self, with  regard  to  the  latter  artist  more  especially. 
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Unpleasant  personalities  are  surely  out  of  place  in 
the  discussion  of  a  public  interest,  wliere  private 
likes  and  dislikes  should  be  wholly  set  aside.  1  need 
only  further  observe  that  the  pitch  at  Hereford  was 
tuned  to  that  accepted  now  both  at  Coyent  Garden 
and  Drury  Lane. 

I  have  no  delusion  on  the  subject  of  pitch.  Uni- 
formity is  dnublless  most  desirable,  but  it  must  not  be 
uniformity  in  that  which  is  abnormal  and  extraord- 
inary. The  pertinacity  of  my  old  friend,  Sir 
Michael  Costa,  has  alone  so  long  retarded  this  es- 
sential rclorm,  which,  however,  may  now  be  said  to 
have  carried  the  day,  finally.  To  the  very  person- 
al concludins  remarks  of  your  contributor,  I  have 
only  to  reply  that  I  nm  quite  willing  to  accept  his 
assurance  of  pint]  will,  and  to  recognize  his  past 
assertions  that  I  am  necessarily  the  chief  loser  by 
my  inability  at  times  to  fulfil  my  enffasements, 
wiietlier  to  directors  or  to  the  i>ublic.  Nobody  can 
regret,  need  I  say,  as  deeply  as  I  do,  the  practical 
extinction  of  voice  from  which  I  sometimes  sulTer ; 
tlie  kind  and  art-loving  public  will  understand^  I 
am  sure,  that  I  have  made  great  pecuniary  sacrilic- 
es  because  I  did  not  like  to  take  pay  for  services 
which  I  could  not  discharge  so  as  to  do  justice  to 
the  music  I  was  calleil  on  to  perfnrm.  Tersonal  ex- 
planations are  alsvays  painful  things  ;  to  me,  1  may 
snv,  peculiarly  so.  It  is  certain  that  I  never  disapi- 
])n'inl  the  pulilic  without  being  far  more  grievously 
disappointed  myself;  but  our  frequent  changes  of 
temperature  are  most  trying,  and  no  care  or  caution 
can  guarantee  me  against  occasional  attacks  whicii 
prohibit  me  for  a  season  to  leave  the  house,  and 
yield  my  public  services  to  that  art  which  it  is  the 
highest  ambition  of  my  soul  to  forward  by  all  the 
legitimate  means  within  my  reach. 

J.  Sims  Reeves. 


Warner's  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  at  the 
London  Lyceum. 

(From  tlie  "  Academy.") 

By  the  production  of  an  English  version  of  Der 
Flifgniih  UoUdndfr  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  last 
Tui'sday  evening,  Mr.  Carl  Ho.sa  has  fulfilled  what 
is  in  many  respects  the  most  im|)t)rtant,  of  the  prom- 
ises of  his  prospectus.  Tiie  work  had,  it  is  true, 
been  previously  heard  in  England.  It  was  brought 
out  in  1870  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Wood,  but  it  was  only  played  two 
or  three  times,  at  the  close  of  a  season,  and  has  m^t 
been  since  re)ieated.  There  is.  moreover,  at  the 
jii'esent  time,  so  much  nutrt^  general  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  Wagner,  and  so  much  greater  inter- 
est flit  in  his  music  than  was  the  case  six  years  ago, 
that  I  was  by  no  means  surprised  to  learn,  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  theatre,  that  there  was  not  a  seat  to  be 
had  in  any  part  of  the  house. 

The  story  of  tlie  "  Fhing  Putchman  "  is  so  gen- 
erally familiar  that  it  will  be  needless  to  dwell  upon 
it  in  any  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  tin;  three 
acts  of  the  (tpera,  as  laid  out  by  AVagner,  show  us, 
the  first  the  ill-fated  hero,  the  second  his  meet.ing 
with  the  maiden  (Senta)  who  is  to  redeem  him  from 
the  curse  resting  upon  him,  and  the  third  the  sell'- 
saorifiee  of  Senta,  and  the  consequent  salvation  of 
the  Dutchman.  F(»r  the  ejtisodical  incidents  of  the 
drama,  readers  may  be  referred  to  the  libretto  it- 
self. 

The  "  Flying  Putchman  "  was  first  produced  at 
Presden,  \inder  the  direction  of  the  composer  him- 
self, in  184S  ;  and,  after  a  recent  visit  to  Bayreuth, 
it  was  most  interesting  to  compare  and  contrast  the 
Wagner  of  thirty  years  ago  with  the  Wagner  of  the 
present  day.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  as  if  two 
works  conld  hardly  be  more  unlike  than  Tier  Ftif- 
(jende  JloUdmhr  and  7>(r  ]\n\(j  dc%  Niftrhtnfj&ji.  In 
the  former  we  finfl  abundance  of  concerted  mnsic, 
in  the  latter  scarcely  any  ;  in  the  former  the  vari- 
ous nundiers  of  the  work  are  mostly  detached,  and 
we  fiml  airs,  duets  atid  choruses  much  as  in  an  op- 
era of  Mozart's  ;  while,  in  the  latter,  one  piece  runs 
on  continuously  into  another  throughout  an  entire 
act,  and,  in  the  Rhcnif/ohl,  throughout  a  whole 
drama  ;  in  the  former  the  melody  is  of  the  conven- 
tional form,  with  a  very  large  ])redominance  of 
four-bar  rhythms  ;  in  the  latter  we  find  the  nnend- 
lirhe  mchulie  sodiftieult,  nay,  often  so  impossible,  to 
se[iar.ate  into  its  component  parts.  And  yet,  with 
all  these  important  ditTerences.  no  one  who  is  toler- 
ably familiar  with  Wagner's  music  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  in  the  earlier  work  are  to  be  seen  the 
germs  of  every  one  of  those  innovations  which  make 
the  Bayreuth  Tetralogy  ,so  difl'erent  from  everything 
that  has  preceded  it.    "True,  the  composer  has  not 


carried  out  his  own  theories  to  their  logical  issue  ; 
he  has  in  more  than  one  number  made  concessions 
to  public  taste  which  now  he  would  certainly  repu- 
diate ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  double  cadenza  at 
the  end  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  great  duet  be- 
tween Senta  and  the  Putchman  in  the  second  act, 
or  the  occasional  repetitions  of  the  text  for  the  sake 
of  musical  rather  than  dramatic  effect.  But  we  see 
here  throughout  the  work  an  early  instance  of  Wag- 
ner's masterly  employment  of  Lri/mnlire,  of  which 
the  opera  contains  several :  we  meet  with  examples 
of  his  strikingly  novel  and  abrupt  hnrmonie  transi- 
tions— such  as  the  remarkable  modulation  from  A- 
major  to  G  minor  in  Senta's  ballad  (Art  II.) — nay 
more,  we  find  passages  in  which  purely  mu.sical 
beauty  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  dramatic  appro- 
priateness. Such  is  especially  the  ca«c  in  the 
Putchman's  first  song,  "  How  oft  i'th'  ocean's  deep- 
est gloom."  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  difference  of 
style  between  "  The  Flying  Putchman  "  and  Loften- 
rjrhi  is  even  greater  than  that  between  Lohcnfjrin 
and  the  lii'ifl  des  Jfifnhiiir/eii. 

If  there  were  any  present  in  the  Lyceum,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  who  still  believe  the  often  refuted 
but  hardly  less  often  repeated  cdumny  that  Wag- 
ner cannot,  write  mehuly.  they  must,  if  capable  of 
a|ipreciating  melody  at  all,  have  been  considerably 
astonished.  The  work  absolutely  abounds  in 
"  pretty  tunes."  In  the  first  act,  thesi'cond  subject 
of  the  overture,  the  Steersman's  song,  and  the  whole 
duet  between  Paland  and  the  Pulcdiman  ;  in  the 
second  act.  the  cebdirated  spinning  cliorus,  Senta's 
ballad,  and  the  final  duct;  and  in  the  third  act.  the 
.Sailors'  chorus,  and  Erik's  song.  "Is  that  fair  day 
no  more  by  thee  remembered'?"  are  overflowing 
with  melody;  and  many  other  pieces  might  be 
named  which,  though  less  po])uIar  in  stvle.  and  per- 
haps less  attractive,  are  hariUy  inferior  in  real 
beauty.  A  curious  and  interesting  point  with  re- 
crard  to  the  mehxly  is  the  coincidence  in  rhythm  be- 
tween the  chief  subjects  in  the  great  duet  between 
Senta  and  the  putchman  in  the  second  act.  and 
those  in  the  duet  between  Elsa  and  Lohengrin,  in 
the  third  act  of  ixilieiuirin.  As  there  is  very  little 
resenddance  between  the  dramatic  situations,  this 
coincidence  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  )io- 
etry  of  both  scenes  is  wrilti-n  in  the  same  metre — 
the  decasyllabic  verse.  »         »  »  ♦ 

.V  few  words  will  suffice  to  speak  of  the  perform- 
ance, though  a  cobimn  woulrl  hardly  do  more  than 
justice  to  Mr.  Rosa's  exertions  in  presenting  so  difli- 
cidt  .a  work  in  so  thoroughly  satisfactory  a  manner. 
Tlie  part  of  the  Putchman  was  splendi<lly  sung  and 
acted  by  Mr.  Santley.  while  Mile.  Torriani.  as  Sen- 
ta. could  hardly  have  been  sur]iassed.  The  part  is 
one  of  her  best,  which  is  no  mean  praise.  Mr. 
I'ackard  was  very  saiisfactory  as  Erick.  but  Mr.  A. 
Stevens,  as  Paland.  seemed  scarcidy  to  ]iossess  a 
sufficiently  powerful  voice  for  the  i>art.  being  in 
]dnces  overweighed  both  by  the  orchestra  nnri  by 
tluise  who  were  singing  with  liim.  The  small  parts 
of  Mary  and  the  Steersman  wi-re  excellently  gi\-en 
by  Miss  Lucy  Frankli-in  and  Mr.  .T.  W.  Turner. 
The  orctiestra  was.  as  it  always  is.  perfection,  and 
the  chorus  singing  was  most  admiralile.  especial 
praise  being  due  to  tlie  elabornte  double  choruses 
which  open  the  third  act.  The  whole  (performance 
was  one  reflecting  the  highest  possible  credit  on  Mr. 
Rosa. 


(From  the  London  "  Sporting  Dramatic  Xews.") 

The  opera  has  been  several  times  repeated  bv  the 
Carl  Rosa  Opera  Conipany.  and  is  performed  by 
them  in  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  manner. 
All  musical  amateurs  are  .aware  that  it  was  written 
before  Wairner  had  found  it  jiolilic  to  conceal  his  pov- 
erty of  melodic  invention  by  preachin','-  those  new- 
doctrines  which  have  recently  been  illustrated  at 
Bayreuth  ;  but  it  contains  the  germs  of  his  latest 
theories,  and  its  vocal  melodies  arc  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent subordinate  to  the  claims  of  its  instrumenta- 
tion. Pismis.sing  the  Wagner  controversy  for  the 
jiresent,  let  us  examine  the  claims  of  "The  Flying 
l)ulehman  "  to  a  high  rank  amono- standanl  musical 
works.  The  plot  was  constructed  by  Wagner  him- 
self, and  is  founded  on  Heine's  version  of  the  legend, 
adapted  by  Heine  from  Fitzball's  drama,  which  had 
been  foundeil  on  an  account  of  the  legend  printed  in 
Blncl-irnod's  Mnijnzine.  It  is  customary  with  Wag- 
ner's admirers  to  extol  his  libretti,  and  to  give  es- 
pecial praise  to  his  glorification  of  the  female  sex. 
as  exhibited  in  such  creations  as  Senta,  Elsa,  and 
Elizabeth.  Are  these  creations  really  entitled  to 
the  admiration  with  which  they  are  by  some  per- 
sons regarded  ?  Po  the  women  of  Wagner  realize 
the  pure  and  lofty  ideal  wdiich   he  is  said  to  have 


attained  7  Mr.  Jackson,  like  other  uncompromising 
adherents  of  Wagner,  insists  strongly  on  this  as- 
sumed fact.  In  the  interesting  preface  to  his  Eng- 
lish adaptation  of  Der  FUegende  HoVdJider,  he  aay.s 
— "  We  m.ay  regard  it  as  a  beautiful  characteristic 
of  Wagner's  creations  that  woman,  this  pure,  noble, 
self-sacrificing  woman  of  the  future,  brings  release 
and  joy  to  man.  In  TnnvhdnRer,  it  is  the  pure,  holy 
love  of  Elizabeth  tlist  calls  the  erring  minstrel  from 
the  abode  of  sensual  pleasure  to  a  higher  and  purer 
existence;  in  Lohctigrhi,  it  is  Elsa,  the  pure  maid- 
en, who  attracts  the  Swan  Knight  from  his  sunny 
abode  to  the  warm  invigorating  embrace  of  earth  ; 
in  "The  Flying  Putchman  "  it  is  the  naive,  simple, 
dreamy  Senta  who.  in  the  immensity  of  her  sym- 
pathetic love,  sacrifices  herself  in  order  to  bring 
release  to  the  sufferer.  All  Wagner's  female  crea- 
tions are  but  embodiments  of  the  most  varied  pow- 
ers of  Goethe's  '  eternal  womanhood,  wdiich  draws 
us  ever  towards  it.'  " 

-So  far  as  Elizabeth  is  concerned,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  she  does  not  rescue  Tanrihauser  from 
Ins  sensuality.  Tliat  loathsome  hero  is  steeped  in 
foul  desires  up  to  the  end  of  the  piece,  and  tlie  only 
indication  of  repentant  feeling  is  the  brief  supplica- 
tion wdiich,  in  his  dying  moment,  he  makes  to  the 
spirit  of  Elizab(?th  to  pray  for  him.  Why  Elizabel  h 
dies,  how  she  dies,  and  in  wdiat  manner  her  death 
can  beneficially  affect  Taiinli.-iuser,  is  not  shown  in 
the  drama,  which  at  this  point  is  not  merely  myste- 
rious, but  misty,  foggy.  We  shouhi  be  sorry  to 
utter  "  any  scandal  about  Elizabeth."  but  we  fail  to 
see  anything  tri  distinguish  her  from  the  ordinary 
run  of  pious  young  ladies.  Elsa  is  a  much  more  in- 
teresting personage,  and  in  the  first  two  acts  of 
Lofinigriu,  the  character  is  exquisitely  conceived 
and  elaborated,  but  in  the  third  i)Ct  she  breaks  the 
oath  which  she  had  sworn  ti)  her  deliverer,  and, 
with  offensive  pertinacity,  persists  in  demanding 
from  her  husband  those  p.articulars  of  his  anteced- 
ents which  she  had  sworn  she  would  never  ask  him 
to  reveal.  Tiie  littleness  of  mind  and  the  deliber- 
ate perjury  wdiich  are  shown  in  her  inquisitiveness, 
are  not  compatiitlc  with  a  lofty  ideal,  and  are  justly 
punished.  Senta  is  equally  unacceptable.  She 
certainly  displays  an  iriimensity  of  •'  sympathetic 
love  '  for  Van  Per  Pecken  ;  but,  in  doing  so.  slie 
breaks  her  jdight  with  her  nflianeed  lover,  Erick, 
and  behaves  in  a  perfectly  hearth'ss  manner  towards 
that  lucdiiess  youth.  Here,  again,  we  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  realization  of  ideal  purity  and  goodness. 
Much  ]iraise  has  been  bestowed  iqion  Wagner's  em- 
ployment of  Heine's  distortion  of  the  old  legend, 
and  we  have  been  trdd  to  admire  the  plot  in  which 
Van  Per  Pecken  is  allowed  to  revisit  th^'  land  once 
in  every  seven  years,  and  is  promised  release  from 
his  miserable  existence,  so  soon  as  he  shall  gain  the 
love  of  a  perfectly  pure  and  faitiifiil  woman.  It  is 
cynically  im|died  that  he  has  v  duly  sought  forsmdi 
a  biing,  through  weary  ages,  until  he  meets  with 
tlie  pure  and  faithful  Senta,  the  quality  of  whose 
faithfulness  has  been  exhibited  in  her  iierjury 
towards  the  honest  lover  to  whom  her  f>ivli  was 
plighted.  Surely  this  much  lauded  alter.ilion  weak- 
ens and  vulgarizes  tlie  story.  We  have  to  picture 
the  Putchman's  visits  to  land,  his  many  wooings. 
introductions  to  family  circles,  invariable  jiltings, 
reenibarkations,  and  periodical  returns.  He  becomes 
a  familiar  oiiject  in  seaport  towns — is  sketched  by 
artists  for  illustrated  papers—is  bantered  by  the 
seaside  population,  and  becomes  prosaic.  The  orig- 
inal story  is  not  without  ludicrous  points,  and.  con- 
sidering the  kind  of  vocabulary  generally  popular 
among  seafaring  men.  the  condemnation  of  a  Putch 
skipper  to  eternal  misery,  because  he  has  been 
"guilty  of  bad  languasre,"  seems  rather  a  severe 
mode  of  inculcating  refinement  of  manners.     Yet 

the  old  legend — its  leading  motive  once  accepted 

is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  prosaic  version  adopt- 
ed  by  Wagner  ;  and  although  it  may  not  be  suita- 
ble for  dramatic  purposes,  there  is  something  terri- 
bly appalling  in  the  story  of  the  I'liantom  Ship,  and 
its  wretched  commander,  doomed  to  plough  the 
seas  forever — sliut  out  from  human  .symp.athy — de- 
nied the  grasp  of  fiiimdly  hands  an<rthe  miisie  of 
loving  voices — shunned  by  every  ship — driven 
wherever  storms  are  fiercest — mocked  by  verdant 
shores,  never  to  be  trodden — unable  to  cast  off  the 
liorrible  burden  of  existence,  and  compelled  to  sail 
for  ever  round  the  world  in  hopeless  desolation. 
Surely  there  is  more  poetry  in  the  familiar  old  sto- 
ry than  in  Wagner's  Dutchman,  with  his  periodical 
arrivals  at  Wapping.  Liverpool.  I<tockholm,  or 
Havre,  in  search  of  a  Mrs.  Van  Per  Pecken. 

The  overture  is  familiar  to  amateurs,  and  is  an 
illustration  both  of  the  faults  and  merits  of  the  com- 
poser.    The  instrumentation  is  masterly,  and  it  con- 
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taina  mnny  iniprossivo  nnd  picturesque  pnssnsps, 
but  it  is  spoilecl  nt  the  conelnsion  })V  n^)isy  exnrr- 
perntion.  The  "  Snilors'  Chorus,"  the  "  Rpinnincc 
Chorus,"  Sentn's  "  T^ec^enflary  Soni^,"  the  "  Steers- 
mnn's  Sonp:,"  Erick's  rornnnee,  the  rlnet  lictween 
Sentn  nnd  Van  l>er  Deeken,  and  indeed,  all  the 
music  of  tlie  second  act  may  he  praise<l  without 
stint.  Tlie  lone;  duet  in  tlie  first  act  hetween  Oal- 
and  and  Van  T>er  Decken  is  a  tedious  forcstnllinii: ')f 
the  kind  of  music  which  Wagner  now  writes,  and 
tlie  tliird  act  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  second. 
T!io  opera  cann^it  be  accepted  by  nnprcjudiced 
judires  as  a  worthy  companion  to  such  masterpieces 
as  Mozart's  Dnii  (rioranni,  Beetlioven's  Fithltn, 
Weber's  Dfr  Frrisrhiifz,  or  Rossini's  OifiHaump  T"U. 
Still,  despite  its  inequalities  and  defects,  it  has 
many  claims  to  admiration,  and  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  man  of  {jenius.  As  we  have  already  stat- 
ed, it  is  admirably  ]ierformed  nt  the  Tjvceum  Thea- 
tre, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carl  Rf)sa,  and  every 
musical  amateur  shoidd  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  it." 


Mme.  Essipoflf. 

This  celebrated  pianist,  who  will  make  her  dfhni 
in  Steinway  Hall,  on  Nov.  14,  arrived  in  this  city 
aboard  the  steamer /^aAr^*/o7-,  of  the  French  line,  on 
Nov.  1.  Siie  is  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Leschetitzky,  profes- 
sor at  the  Russian  Conservatory  of  Music  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  arrives  here  with  a  great  reputation 
earned  in  the  greatest  cities  of  Europe,  before  the 
most  competent,  judges.  She  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  a  greater  and  more  artistic  organization  than 
Von  Buelow  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  Rubinstein  held 
her  his  (^ual,  or.  nt  least,  that  he  expressed  himself 
to  that  effect.  A  private  letter  from  London  written 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  critics  of  that  city  states 
this  :  "  I  know  the  capacity  of  Mme.  Essipoff  well. 
She  is  a  magnificent  pianist  of  the  school  of  Liszt 
and  Rubinstein  ;  far  more  able  than  Von  Buelow 
and  not  nearly  so  incorrect.  She  is  a  most  beautiful 
woman,  and  full  of  pluck."  Here  follows  a  story 
showing  her  presence  of  mind,  which  having  no  ref- 
erence whatever  to  her  musical  accomplishments, 
finds  no  place  in  this  paper.  Mr.  Leschetitzky,  her 
professor,  whose  father  was  long  and  well  known 
himself  as  a  music  teacher  in  Vienna,  married  his 
clever  pupil.  Mile.  Essipoff,  who,  as  it  seems,  con- 
tinues her  maiden  name. 

Mme.  Annette  Essipoff  will  play  the  following 
selections  at  her  three  first  concerts  at  Steinway 
Hall: — First  concert — Concerto  [Chopin?]  in  E  minor 
with  orchestra  ;  toccata.  Bach  ;  minuet,  Mozart;  gav- 
otte, with  variations,  Rameau  ;  nocturne,  Chopin; 
Traumeswirren.  Schumann  ;  Zur  guitarre,  Hiller ; 
Alouettes,  Leschetitzky  ;  waltz,  Rul)inst.ein  ;  fan- 
taisie  Hongroise.  No.  12,  Liszt.  Second  concert — 
Concerto  in  P  minor  (]iiRno  and  orchestra).  Rubin- 
stein ;  Prelude  and  fugue,  %vith  chorale,  Mendels- 
sohn ;  Gigne  in  B  flat  minor.  Bach  ;  sonata  in  A, 
Scarlatti  ;  barcarole,  etude  and  waltz,  Chopin  ;  noc- 
turne. Field  ;  Slandchen,  Schubert-Liszt ;  etude  in 
D  flat  minor,  Liszt ;  gavotte.  Silas  ;  polonaise  in  E 
(piano  and  orchestra).  Weber-Liszt.  Third  concert 
(piano  and  orchestra) — Concerto  in  G  major,  Beet- 
hoven ;  concerto  in  D  minor.  Henselt ;  concerto  in 
G  minor,  Mendelssohn.  The  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
grammes referred  to  will  give  an  idea  of  the  won- 
derful versatility  of  the  fair  pianiste  and  her  confi- 
dence in  her  own  powers.  Three  concertos  in  one 
evening  are  a  trying  ordeal  for  anv  pianist. 

M.  Vivien,  professor  of  the  violin  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatoire,  and  a  ladv  singer  will  support  Mme. 
Essipoff. — Miisic    Trade  Review. 

gtoigjjfs  lounral  of  Hlusic. 

BOSTON,     NOV.     11,     1876. 
Some  Sentences   from  Moritz  Hauptmann. 

The  wise  old  Cantor  of  the  Thoraas-Schule  in 
Leipzig,  who  died  in  1870,  in  his  seventy  seventh 
year,  was  a  philosopher  and  thinker,  as  well  as  a 
musician  of  the  most  sound  and  sterling  character. 
His  genial  nature  led  him  into  frequent  correspond- 
ence with  his  musical  friends ;  indeed  he  seems  to 
have  put  his  whole  musical  life  and  thought  into 
these  familiar  letters.  Sometimes  to  be  sure  they 
go  into  such  deep  metaphysical  and  almost  mystical 
speculation,  or  into  such  intricacies  of  mathematics, 


as  to  make  no  verj'  easy  reading  for  the  most  of  us. 
But  in  the  region  of  his  own  Art,  these  letters  are 
full  of  the  most  pregnant  observations,  the  mo.st 
clear  and  searching  criticism.  They  abound  in  sen- 
tences of  pith  and  point.  Among  other  topics  which 
occupied  his  attention  were  the  theories  of  Wagner, 
about  which,  from  the  time  when  these  theories  be- 
gan to  be  agitated,  the  letters  contain  many  a])t  re- 
marks, sincere,  dispassionate  and  earnest,  and  well 
worth  considering  in  this  j-ear  of  "  the  first  Bay- 
reuthind." 

We  propose  to  reproduce  a  few  of  them  in  Eng- 
lish,— so  far  as  they  will  bear  translation.  They 
are  taken  from  the  little  volume  recently  edited 
by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller,  which  contains  (by  way 
of  supplement  to  the  more  copious  volumes  of  cor- 
respondence with  Hausmann)  n  series  of  letters  to 
Spohr  and  others,  besides  various  extracts,  with 
headings  to  denote  their  topics,  from  letters  with- 
out natne  or  date.  We  begin  with  one  of  these  ;  it 
evidently  has  reference  to  Wagner's  idea  of  combin- 
ing the  Arts  in  an  .Vrt-work  of  the  Future,  and  is 
entitled  ; 

"  Gesammtkunst." 

That  is  to  say  Cnlleelive  Art.  He  says  :  "  I  can't 
conceive  the  state  of  mind  of  certain  people,  when 
they  come  to  read  such  indisputable  truth  opposed 
to  their  crack-brained  and  shallow  dicta. — Have 
they  really  faith  in  their  own  doctrine  ?  I  cannot 
believe  it.  What  they  are  after  with  their  sundered 
arts  and  their  Conjoint  Art  [Sojiderkihtsfe^i — like  the 
Swiss  political  term,  Sonder-Bund, — and  GfRatnmi. 
htnst'\  is  utter  nonsense, — and  shows  not  the  least 
idea  of  that  development  through  which  things 
must  and  will  come  to  pass. — They  would  have  us 
stick  the  crown  of  the  tree  with  all  its  boughs  and 
twigs  into  the  ground,  and  let  the  root  grow  out. 
What  has  unfolded  itself  must  grow  together  again, 
must  become  one  ; — as  if  this  oneness  had  not  re- 
mained throughout  the  whole  unfolding.  But  in 
the  Opera,  if  one  and  the  same  person  is  to  be  both 
poet  and  composer,  how  is  it  with  the  singer,  the 
scene-painter,  the  dancer,  chorus  and  orchestra? 
Must  all  these  be  able  so  to  enter  into  the  idea  of 
the  creator,  that  they  may  represent  his  unitary 
work  ?  To  me  the  very  idea  of  composing  music  to 
one's  own  poetry  is  something  repugnant ;  it  Is  like 
marrying  one's  self ;  it  lacks  contrast  for  the  union 
out  of  which  a  new  independent  entity  may  spring; 
it  is  and  must  remain  a  hermaphroditic  sort  of  busi- 
ness, out  of  which  nothing  artistically  sound  can 
come." 

"  When  we  go  away  oppressed,  tortured,  crushed 
from  an  Art-woi  k,  we  can  be  sure  th.at  its  creator 
was  no  genuine  artist,  however  much  he  may  have 
flattered  himself  that  he  has  excited  us  so  much 
more  than  the  classic  masters  do.  What  do  I  care, 
after  all.  for  the  inc^>nsolable  lamentation  of  a  com- 
poser ?  I  rather  turn  away  from  it.  like  that  lord 
of  the  manor  who  saw  a  lame  and  ragged  beggar 
come  into  his  courtyard,  and  said  to  his  servant: 
'  John,  take  a  whip  and  drive  the  fellow  from  the 
yard  ;  the  poor  beast  moves  my  pity  too  much  I ' " 

Here  is  a  passage  from  a  letter  to  Otto  Jahn 
(1855),  after  reading  the  first  volume  of  the  latter's 
life  of  Mozart: 

"  Our  young  artists  always  want  to  achieve  some- 
thing extraordinary  ;  nnd  therefore  nothing  ordi- 
nary [in  the  sense  of  orderly  and  normal — ordent- 
licK]  ever  comes  to  pass.  The  old  composers  began 
with  the  ordinary — i.e..  the  regular,  the  orderly, — 
and  .»o  found  themselves  moe  surely  on  the  way  to 
doing  something  extraordinary.  Even  the  great- 
est men  of  former  times  began  with  making  nothing 
different  frt,m  what  was  made  in  those  times  bj' oth- 
ers whom  they  respected,  recognized  and   honored  ; 


they  looked  up  to  them  ;  to  day  they  mount  at  once 
upon  their  shoulders.  Then  first  of  all  they  built 
up  for  themselves  a  technique,  (in  composition),  which 
even  with  the  smallest  talents  gained  more  certain- 
ty, than  you  will  now  find  with  the  exceptionally 
brilliant.  Artists  learned  first  of  all  their  handi- 
craft, their  technical  j)rofesHion,  in  which  nowadays 
our  artists  to  the  end  have  something  dilettantish. 
I  do  not  excef)t  f)ne.  Who  is  there  now  who  could 
make  such  a  thing  as  the  little  Mozart  Mass  in  C 
major,  with  two  oboes,  trumpets  and  tympani  ? 
Not  Mendelssohn,  n<^)t  Spohr  ;  and  that  not  because 
it  is  by  Mozart,  but  only  because  it  is  by  a  finished 
and  complete  composer  of  that  time  ;  for  1  airi  not 
thinking  of  its  poetic  quality,  but  of  its  natural,  un- 
sought, sure  and  certain  make,  in  which  not  the 
least  thing  could  be  changed  without  the  risk  of 
something  awkward  and  uncouth. 

**  Some  of  the  cleverest  of  our  composers,  to  be 
sure,  have  possessed  themselves  of  a  certain  fiavoir 
faire,  which  is  well  enough  ;  but  it  is  rather  their 
own  private  ma;'k,  by  which  they  may  be  recog- 
nized at  once,  and  which  no  one  else  can  do  in  the 
same  way  without  becoming  a  plagiarist.  This  is 
not  what  I  referred  to  in  what  I  said  of  the  C  major 
Mass;  that  was  no  modes  or  styles  of  speech,  that 
was  speech  in  itself.  It  is  hardly  a  good  fortune  for 
a  young  composer  to  form  himself  in  times  like  our's, 
in  an  atmosphere,  or  vnpor-9\Awrf^,  as  we  Germans 
translate  it,  such  as  now  surrounds  us.  No  one 
learnx  to  ?vrite  pureti/ :  hote  are  imp'ire  nnd  ^tnu'hole- 
some  tho'ifihis  tn  .vel-  and  find  a  pure  exprexsion  ? 

"  But  is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree  untrue,  when 
a  nonsensical  young  blockhead  seeks  to  pour  out 
his  deep  sorrows,  though  with  a  mere  C  and  G- 
mnjor  chord  he  might  express  all  that  he  has  the 
nature  to  feel?  Goethe  says  somewhere:  'It  is 
easy  to  speak  when  one  has  nothing  to  say.'  That 
may  be  trua,  therefore  it  is  well  to  learn  to  speak, 
before  we  have  anything  to  say  which  is  hard  to 
express  ;  only  not  with  modes  of  speech,  but  with 
natural  and  simple  words,  without  *  notwithstand- 
intr.' '  nevertheless.'  or  'to  be  sure.' — terms  which 
childlike  speech  never  uses,  anymore  than  it  would 
all  the  harmonic,  enharmonic  and  un-harmonic,  un- 
melodic  mistiness  <  f  our  unchild!ike  musical  young- 
sters. With  unclear  harmony  goes  unclear  rhythm 
pari pai^mt  ;  indeed  it  is  intrinsically  one  with  it. 
The  sense  for  sound,  intelligible  measure  is  as  rare 
as  for  sound  harmony  ;  one  hears  rhythmical  groups 
and  phrases,  but  no  intelligible  ])eriods.  If  we 
could  only  translate  such  absurdities  into  some  oth- 
er visible  or  t;ingihle  f  )rm.  tlie  artistic  nothingness 
of  such  practices  could  not  fail  to  be  obvious  ev- 
en to  the  narrowest  understanding. ' 

Here  is  more  in  the  same  spirit. — rather  a  long- 
spun and  complicated  German  sentence,  but,  to 
keep  its  flavor,  we  try  to  translate  it  as  literally  as 
we  can  : — 

"I  confess  T  find  the  least  possible  of  mannerism 
in  Mozart.  But  when  such  originals  appear  as  our 
newest  composers,  who  conduct  themselves  so  alto- 
gether otherwise  than  other  poor  mortal  children, 
who  are  in  all  and  everything  apart,  who  seek  the 
true  everywhere  only  in  the  new,  and  want  to  free 
us  from  what  is  only  a  chain  to  them,  in  their  unor- 
ganic  After-Art  nature,  but  what  is  o"r  freedom,  for 
which  they  magnanimously  offer  to  bestow  on  us 
their  own  subjective,  penned  up,  unfree  personality, 
—a  poor,  meagre  speciality,  instead  of  the  whole 
overruling  divine-human  spirit  of  the  universe,  as  it 
has  expressed  it«elf  in  all  ages  through  the  inspired 
mouth  of  divinely  gifted  men  to  the  understanding 
of  all,  not  too  high  for  the  least,  not  too  little  for 
the  highest, — then  we  feel  that  with  them  a'l  is 
manner,  for  everything  exceptional  is  mannerism 
and  Philislerei  as  well.  All  that  is  easily  imitated. 
The  color  of  the  hun  an  skin  is  an  undistinguisliable 
union  or  blending  of  yellow,  blue  and  red  ;  and  one 
over  whom  the  dear  God  had  not  drawn  such  a  skin, 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  color  himself  human- 
ly ;  at  least  the  greatest  painters  have  great  pains 
in  bringing  out  the  color  truly,  and  very  few  suc- 
ceed. With  a  parrot  or  a  goldfinch,  which  have 
their  variegated  colors  side  by  side  so  nicely  sepa- 
rated, the  coloring  is  an  easier  matter;  and  if  it 
would  not  be  so  easy,  on  account  of  stature  and 
some  other  circumstances,  to  make  one's  self,  by 
means  of  color,  into  a  parrot  or  a  goldfinch,  since 
man,  while  he  has  two  legs  like  a  bird,  yet  has  no 
feathers,  yet  surely  there  would  be  fewer  difficulties 
in  becoming  strikingly  like  a  baboon  with  a  red  and 
blue  snout  by  daubing  on  the  colors  out  of  any  pots 
3'ou  pb  a-e." 
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— So  mncli  for  the  present.  There  is  enough  in 
it  to  ruminate  \i|ion  for  one  sboi't  spell  ;  perhaps 
our  yount;  men  of  "  the  Future  "  will  not  finrl  it  al- 
together easy  of  digestion  ;  yet  it  may  do  them 
good. 

^ . 

Concerts. 

Ernst  Perabo.  The  first  two  Matinees  of  Mr. 
Perabo  were  eagerly  attended,  the  Wesleyan  Hall 
being  tilled  to  repletion,  and  gave  generally  great 
satisfaction.  We  were  accidentally  Ivcpt  from  at- 
tending the  first  (Oct.  27),  of  which  we  have  before 
given  the  programme.  All  the  critics  unite  in 
praise  of  Prof.  Paine's  Sonata  in  B  minor,  for  Piano 
and  Violin,  and  testify  that  it  improved  upon  a  sec- 
ond hearing. 

T!ie  second  Matinee  (Friday,  Nov.  3)  had,  we 
thought,  the  fault  of  too  great  length,  and  of  ta.\ing 
the  attention  with  rather  too  many  altogether  new 
v/orks  b.*tween  the  Preludes  and  Fugues  of  Each 
(from  the"  Well-tempered  Clavichord,"  Books  1  and 
2,  in  C  major),  witli  which  he  opened,  and  the  Beet- 
hoven Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings,  op.  16,  ar- 
ranged by  Beethoven  from  the  Quintet.  The  latter, 
though  a  long  piece,  was  a  great  refreshment  after 
the  four  new  works.  It  cost  no  strain  to  listen  and 
eurrentler  one's  self  without  reserve  to  such  fresh, 
genial  music,  making  that  perfect  unity  of  impres- 
sion which  the  real  mastcrworks  of  Art  are  sure  to 
do.  The  Quartet  was  most  admirably  played,  both 
on  the  part  of  Jlr.  PER.iBo,  and  of  Messrs.  Liste- 
MANN,  Belz  and  Hartdegen,  of  the  Philharmimic 
Club.  It  is  indeed  very  rarely  that  we  listen  to  so 
pure  a  reproduction  of  a  classic  work.  The  Bacli 
pieces  were  very  nicely,  clearly  rendered  by  the 
concert-giver. 

Of  the  new  works,  the  one  of  most  pretention,  and 
the  best,  was  tlie  third  Trio,  in  A  minor,  op.  155, 
by  Raff.  Indeed  we  found  more  in  it  to  interest  us, 
than  we  are  wont  to  find  with  Raff.  The  first  move- 
ment. Allegro  agilai,),  to  be  sure,  did  not  entirely 
carry  us  away,  and  it  reminded  us  too  often  of  his 
"  Lenore  "  Symphony.  The  Scherzo  {Allegro  a.isai) 
is  bright  and  full  of  grace  and  delicacy.  The  At/a- 
riillo  has  a  quaint,  ballad  like  melody,  followed  by 
several  ingenious  and  rather  captivating  variations, 
in  which  the  'cello,  violin  and  jiiano  become  Iiy 
turns  the  leading  instrument,  and  have  enough  to 
do  ;  it  "needs  not  to  be  said  the}-  did  it  well.  The  Alle- 
gro Finale,  with  Larghelto  prelude,  was  brilliant 
and  exciting,  making  fit  climax  to  the  whole. — Then 
followed  a  Berceuse  by  Rubinstein  (op.  50,  in  B  mi- 
nor), a  piano  work,  arranged  for  string  quartet  by 
Perabo  ;  it  was  delicate,  but  we  think  we  had  rather 
hear  it  in  the  original  form.  A  new  work  by  Paine, 
Romanza  and  Scherzo,  for  Piano  and  'Cello,  op.  27, 
made  quite  a  plea.sant  injpression,  especially  the 
Scherzo,  though  hardly  a  work  of  so  much  mark  as 
his  Sonata  Duo. — There  were  fresh,  bright  things, 
too,  in  the  "  Xovelette  und  Melodic,"  up.  22,  by 
Xaver  Scharwenka,  a  new  name  to  us. 


Miss  Ita  Welsh's  Concert,  at  Mech.lnic's  Hall,  last 
Saturday  eveninp;,  drew  a  select  and  numerous  audience 
and  proved  a  highly  agreeable  occasion.  This  was  the 
programme: 

1.  Quartet Fidelio. Beethoven. 

2.  Air  with  Violin  Obligato. II  Sugno.  .Mercadanle. 

Dr.  UuHanl  and  Mr.  Aug.  Fries. 

3.  Romance Marie  Stuart Niedennever. 

Miss  Ita  Welsh. 

4.  Sonata,FMaj.,0p.8  tor  Piano-forte  iSrVioIin.Grieg. 

Messrs.  B.  J.  Lang  and  Aug.  Fries. 

5.  Duet Contr.'dto  and  Tenor Spohr. 

Miss  Ita  Welsh  anil  Dr.  Langmaid. 

6.  Cavatina Qui  la  voce Bellini. 

7.  Sorg The  Hidalgo Schumann. 

8.  Piano-forte  Solos. .a  Prelude Bach. 

b  Caprice Widor. 

c  Gavotte.  (Arr.  by  C.  Saint. 
Saens.) Bach. 

9.  Song Out  on  the  Rocks... Sainton-Dolby. 

Miss  Ita  Welsh. 

10  Quartet Oberon Von  Weber. 

The  opening  Quartet  (the  Canon  from  FiJelio)  was 
nicely  sung  by  the  four  vocalists  above  named ;  and  so 
was  the  breezy  spirited  and  Horid  Quartet  from  Oberon. 
which  made  a  capital  close  to  the  promiscuuus  pro- 
gramme. Miss  Welsh's  voice  has  lost  none  of  its  sweet- 
ness, and  has  rather  gained  in  evenness  and  flrmnes', 
though  the  quality  at  times  is  still  a  little  childlike.  She 
Bang  the  very  Italian  melodv  by  Niedermever  with  great 
tenderness  of  expression ;  a'nd  gave  in  response  to  an 
encore  a  more  original  Rossini-ish  little  balLad  melodv 
dreamy  and  sad,  which  might  have  been  from  Otello  or 
from  Cenerentola.  The  Sainton-Dolliy  song  was  sung, 
too,  with  much  p.athos.  But  perhiips'  the  most  beauti- 
fid  thing  sung  at  all,  and  very  beautifully  sung,  was  the 
Dift  n.y  Spohr.  Mrs.  S.mith  was  in  line  "voice  and  sang 
the  Bond  §«i  to  rocc  more  efifectivelv  (hardly  like  the 
Lmd  that  flrst  night  in  Castle  Garden  I)  than  she  did  a 
lr.inz9ong  tor  an  encore.  Dr.  La-ngmaid's  singing 
was  altogether  artistic  and  delightful,  both  in  the  Spoil? 
Duet,  and  the  Quartets,  and  in  Schumann's  "  Hidalgo," 
which  he  gave  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit;  onlv  the  tem- 
po was  a  triae  fast.  Dr.  Bcllabd  sang,  as  he  always 
aoes,  with  intelligence  and  relinemeut.    The  accompan- 


iments were  played  with  certainty  and  good  discrimina- 
tion by  Mr.  Arthur  Foote.  The  Sonata-Duo  by  Grieg, 
and  the  short  piano  solos,  were  pleasing  contributions 
both  in  matter  and  in  execution. 


Harvard  Svmphoxy  Concerts.  Of  the  opening 
concert  next  week.  The  second  programme,  for  Nov. 
23,  is  as  follows: 

Part  I.  Overture  to  "  Lodoiska,"  Chemhini ;  Sce- 
na  and  Romanza,  from  the  "  Huguenots,"  Met/erbefr 
(Dr.  S.  W  Lanomaipi:  Overture:  "The  Het»rif!es," 
jrenrfelsnohn;  Songs.— PART  II.  Seventh  Symphony, 
Beethoven. 

In  the  third  concert  (Dec.  7)  Miss  .Tctlia  Rive,  the 
young  pianist  of  Cincinnati,  who  h.as  become  so  highly 
fiistinguished,  but  who  has  never  appeared  yet  in  New 
England,  will  play  the  C  minor  Concerto  of  Beethoven 
anri  the  second  lihapioiUe  Ilon'jroiae  by  Liszt. — Mr.  Leon- 
HARrv  will  play  the  F  minor  Concerto  of  Chopin  in  the 
fourth  concert,  Dec.  21. 


The  first  Thomas  Concert,  on  Monday  evening, 
offers  a  long  and  varied  programme.  For  Over- 
tures, Taimhanser  and  Oberon  ;  for  Piano  with  Or- 
chestra, Liszt's  arrangement.of  the  Schubert  Fan- 
taisie  in  C,  op.  15.  played  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood, 
who  for  solos  will  also  play  a  Fugue  (E  minor)  by 
Handel,  a  Xocturne  by  Chopin,  and  his  own  Capric- 
cio,  op.  4.  For  vocal  solos.  Miss  Henrietta  Beebe 
sings  Mendelssohn's  Concert  Aria,  "  Infelice  "  and 
English  ballads  ;  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney  sings  Beetho- 
ven's "  In  questa  toinba  "  and  a  couide  of  Scandina- 
vian songs.  For  novelties,  the  orchestra  is  to  play 
an  Adagio  and  .Scherzo  from  the  "  Frithjof"  Sym- 
phony by  Hofmann  ;  "  Xachtgesang."  by  Voigt,and 
"  Sicilienne,"  hy  Bocchcrini  (Strings  nhme);  and 
the  second  Hungarian  Rhapsody  by  Liszt.  The 
other  concerts  follow  on  Wednesd;iv  evening.  .Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  Monday  and  Wednesday'  even- 
ings of  the  following  week. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Siierwoop.  pianists,  pro- 
pose giving  a  series  of  five  piano  recitals,  the  first 
to  take  place  about  the  midille  of  Xovember  next,  in 
whieli  are  to  be  brought  out  a  great  variety  of  choice 
works  for  two  [uanos,  jiiano  solos  and  duets.  Near- 
ly or  quit"  nil  of  the  following  composers  will  be 
represented  :  Scarlatti,  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn.  Mo- 
zart, Beethoven.  Schubert.  Mendelss(din.  Schu- 
mann. Chopin,  l.iszt.  Henselt,  T;iu^ig.  Von  Buelow, 
M<»schelcs.  Brahms.  Weitzmann.  Rheinberger.  Thal- 
berg.  Rubinstein.  Knilak.  Ueinr'cke,  Raff.  Wagner, 
Gustav  Schumann,  Bargiel,  Diqumt,  Raff.  Crieg. 
Jensen,  Wm.  Mason.  Rufer,  Maas,  Moszkowski,  Von 
AVeber,  Roche,  Sherwood  and  others.  Mr.  Geo.  L. 
Osgood  and  other  prominent  artists  will  assist.  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Sherwood  has  made  a  most  successful  (/c'oi^ 
at  tlie  Thomas  concerts  in  New  York,  of  which  the 
N.  Y.  press  speak  in  higliest  terms  of  praise.  He  is 
to  appear  in  the  month  of  Novemtier  in  a  succession 
of  Theo.  Thomas's  concerts,  beginning  in  Philadel- 
phia. Subscription  lists  will  shortly  be  placed  in 
the  music  stores  for  the  series. —  Orpheus. 


Music  in  New  York. 

Nov.  4,  IS7ri.     Steinway    Hall    was   crowded    on 

the  night  of  the  first  Symphony  Concert,  Oct.  28th, 

when  Mr.  Thomas  ofl^ered  the  following  programme  : 

Symphony,  No.  8.  in  F Beethoven. 

Fanlaisie  in  C,  Op.  15 Schubert. 

.\dapted  for  piano  and  orchestra  In-  Liszt. 
Dramatic  Symphony,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Op.  17, 

Berlioz. 
Orchestra,  Chorus  and  Solos. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  contains  none  of  the  bold 
and  ambitious  conceptions  which  mark  tlie  fifth  and 
the  seventh  of  the  immortal  series  ;  nevertheless  it 
is  instinct  with  genius,  the  various  Motets  contain- 
ing nothing  commonplace  or  stale,  and  developed 
and  combined  by  the  hand  of  a  master  spirit  whose 
touch  gives  life  and  breath  to  every  theme.  The 
Symphony  received  the  rao.st  delicate  and  refined 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  orchestra  to  which 
the  Allegretto  is  exceptionally  familiar  through  fre- 
quent repetition  at  the  garden  concerts. 

Schubert's  great  Fantasie  was  played  by  Mme. 
Madeline  Schiller  with  her  accustomed  brilliancy 
and  accuracy,  but  not  with  entire  clearness,  some  of 
the  rapid  passages  being  blurred  by  unskilful  use 
of  the  loud  pedal.  The  poetic  spirit  of  the  piece 
was  finely  developed  ;  the  lyrical  cry  of  the  "Wan- 
derer "  theme  being  very  effective.  The  composi- 
tion is  dramatic  in  a  high   degree,  but  lacking  in 


unity.  The  orchestral  setting  is  particularly  happy 
and  the  orchestra  was  perfection  itself 

The  Romeo  and  Juliet  Symphony  is  best  defined 
in  the  words  of  the  great  critic  who  was  its  com- 
poser. 

"  There  cannot  be  any  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  work.  Although  voices  are  often  em- 
ployed in  it,  it  is  neither  a  concert-opera  nor  a  can- 
tata, but  a  symphony  with  choruses. 

If  the  voices  are  introduced  almost  at  the  outset, 
it  is  in  order  to  prepare  the  mind  o(  the  hearer  for 
the  dramatic  scenes  about  to  be  illustrated  by  the 
orchestra,  as  also  for  the  sake  of  the  gradual  musi- 
cal development  of  the  choral  masses,  whose  too  ab- 
rupt entrance  might  detract  from  the  unity  of  the 
work.  Thus  the  Prologue,  in  which,  as  in  Shakes- 
peare's play,  the  chorus  indicates  the  action,  is  re- 
cited by  but  fourteen  voices.  Afterwards,  we  hear 
(behind  the  scenes)  the  chorus  of  Cajiulets  (men) 
only  ;  later,  in  the  funeral  ceremony,  the  Capulets, 
both  men  and  women.  At  the  opening  of  the  Finale 
we  have  the  two  entire  choruses  of  Capulets  and 
Montagues,  and  Friar  Laurence  ;  at  its  close,  the 
three  choruses  combined. 

Tills  last  scene  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  two 
families  belongs  strictly  in  the  domain  of  the  opera 
or  the  oratorio.  It  has  never,  since  Shakesjieare's 
time,  been  represented  on  any  stage  ;  but  it  is  too 
beautiful,  too  musical,  and  too  well  adapted  to  crown 
a  work  of  this  kind  for  the  composer  to  think  of 
treating  it  otherwise. 

If  in  the  celebrated  "  balcony  "  and  "  graveyard 
scenes "  the  dialogue  of  the  two  lovers.  Juliet's 
"  asides  "  and  Romeo's  passionate  outbursts,  are  not 
.sung,  if  in  fine  the  duets  of  love  and  despair  are 
given  to  tiie  orchestra,  the  reasons  for  this  are  nu- 
merous and  evident.  First — what  alone  would  suf- 
fice to  justify  the  composer — because  it  is  the  case 
of  a  symphotiv.  not  of  an  opera.  Again,  as  duets 
of  this  kind  have  been  vocally  treated  a  thousand 
times  and  by  the  greatest  masters,  another  kintl  of 
setting  was  attempted,  from  prudence  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  curiosity.  Moreover,  the  very  sublimity  of 
this  love  rendered  its  rej^iresentation  so  hazardous 
for  the  musician  that  he  had  to  give  to  his  imagina- 
tion a  latitude  which  the  jiositive  sense  of  the  words 
sung  would  not  have  admitted,  and  to  recur  to  in- 
strumental language,  a  language  which  is  richer, 
more  varied,  less  determinate,  and,  by  its  very 
vagueness,  incomparably  more  effective  for  the  pres- 
ent  purpose." 

The  work  was  admirably  rendered  ;  the  soloists 
being  Miss  Antonia  Ilenne,  Mr,  Geo.  Werrenroth, 
and  Mr.  Franz  Remmertz.  A.A.C. 


Worcester,  Mass.  The  .<?/);/,  Oct.  2.S,  has  the  fol- 
lowing report,  with  programme,  of  Mr.  B.  D.  Al- 
len's "  Evenings  with  tlie  Musicians."  It  will  be 
seen  that  Rossini's  Pro  Peccilts  is  set  down  as  "  an 
amusing  composition  ":  if  this  be  a  tvpographical 
blunder,  it  shows  that  chance  can  be  ironical. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Allen's  lecture  in  the  Music  School 
course  last  night  was  Catholic  Church  Mu.sic,  and  was 
listened  to  by  the  usuil  intelligent  audience  which  is 
drawn  to  Plymouth  chapel  on  the  occasion  of  these 
Evenings  with  the  Musicians.  Musical  illustrations 
formed  a  prominent  feature  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Allen's 
descriptions  and  suggestions  serving  to  give  his  hear- 
ers a  clear  underst,Tnding  of  the  compositions  performed. 
The  programme  included  selections  from  Flemish,  Ital- 
ian and  German  compo.sers  in  chronological  order,  aa 
follows : 

Flamsh. 

Canon,  by  Wm.  Dufay,  about  the  year  UOO,  sun"  by  a 
chorus  numbering  eighteen.  " 

Canon,  composed  for  Ix)Uis  Xlf.  of  France,  by  Jos- 
quin  des  Pres  in  1445-1521,  a  laughable  affair. 

Ave  Maria,  by  Jacques  .\rcadelt  in  IS.'iO,  a  solo  very 
finely  rendered  by  C.  R.  Hayden. 

iLalian. 

Hvmn,  .\Ila  Trinata  Be.ata,  unknown  composer  in  14— 
a  quartet  by  Mrs.  J.  Stew.art  Drown.  Mrs.  Wm  Spauld- 
ing.  and  Messrs.  Gassette  and  B.  T.  Hammond. 

Sentence.  We  Adore  Thee,  Giovanni  Palestrina.  in 
15I4-1594,  chorus. 

The  Eighth  Psalm,  Benedetto  Marcello  in  16S0-1739  a 
chorus,  Miss  .Mary  Beebe  taking  the  solo. 

Quis  est  homo  (Stab,at  Materi,  Emanuel  Astorea  In 
1681-1730,  a  duet  by  Misses  Ellie  Sumner  and  AUce 
Prouty. 

Solo,  from  the  31st  Psalm,  G.  V.  Pergolesi  in  1710-1736 
by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Monroe.  ' 

Requiem  Aetemam,  Luigi  Cherubini  ia  1760-1842 
chorus.  ' 

_Pro  Peccatia  from  Stabnt  Ifater,  Gioacchino  Rossini  in 

1782-1868,  an  amu*in(?  (//;coj7iz)o«i'(»ort,  sune  by  Mr   B   T 
Hammond.  '        ... 
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Gerinav. 

Crloria,  from  tlie  liiipfiial  Mass,  Joseph  Haydn  in 
17:i2-lHf)9.  a  quartet  niiil  ehoiais  in  whu^h  Missew  Sum- 
ner ami  Mungcr,  anil  Messrs.  N.  Bacon  and  Hammond 
sanfx. 

Tuba  Mirum,  from  tlie  Requiem,  W.  A.  Mozart  in 
17r.(i-17S>2,  suiij^  by  Mih.  Brown,  Mrs.  Munroe,  Messrs. 
Hayden  and  Hamm()nd. 

S:inctus.  from  Dcutselie  Messe,  Franz  Schnliert  in 
I7i)7-182S,  a  beautiful  eomi>osition,  sunji;  by  a  male  cho- 
rus. 

Offertory,  .Mma  "Virp:o,  J.  N.  Hummel  in  1778-1R37,  the 
solo  by  Mrs.  J.  Stewart  Biown. 

Mrs.  J.  Stewart  Brown,  the  principal  soloist  of  the 
evening,  pan{^  all  her  music  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, and  the  coneert  was  exceedinti;ly  interet^ting 
throughout.  Mr.  Allen  giive.  in  the  eonrse  of  his  lect- 
ure, a  pleasant  tribute  to  the  merit  of  tlie  work  of  our 
home  composers,  Messrs.  Morrison,  Stearns  and  Dana. 


PuiLADKLPniA.  Tiie  last  nights  of  October  were 
tlie  last  of  the  Kelloijg  Eni^Ush  Opera  at  the  Acade- 
my of  Music.  Miss  Ivelloo'c:  herself,  Mme.  Julie 
Rosewald,  Mrs.  ZeUla  Seguin.Mr.  Maas,  Mr.  Conly, 
and  Mr.  Peakes  took  part  in  Meyerbeer's  "  Star  of 
the  North." 

Diirinff  last  week  the  last  Centennial  Musical 
Festival  Concerts  were  given,  under  the  direction 
of  Theodore  Thomas,  with  the  aid  of  the  Women's 
Centennial  Chorus  (400  voices) ;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith, 
and  Miss  Emma  Thursb}'",  Sopranos  ;  the  Swedish 
Lady  Quartette  of  singers  ;  Mr.  M.  W,  Whitney, 
Basso;  Mr.  Jarvis  and  Mr.  Sherwood,  pianists,  Mr. 
Jaeobsohn,  violinist,  and  tlie  Thomas  Orchestra. — 
Of  one  feature  in  the  closing  programme  the  Eoen- 
ing  BuUet'ni  asks  : 

Is  it  really  true  that  the  Centennial  authorities  pro- 
pose to  make  the  V)Iuntier  of  introducing  "America" 
into  the  musical  programme  of  the  closing  day?  It  is 
so  announced,  though  not  officially.  '•  America"  is  the 
misnomer  which  some  misguided  Yankee  plastered  over 
"  God  Save  the  King  1  "  some  years  ago,  when  a  pious 
parody  of  that  famous  national  song  of  Great  Britain 
was  launched  upon  the  singing  schools  of  New  Eng- 
land. *' God  Save  the  King  I"  or  "the  Queen!"  as  it 
now  is,  is  a  nohle  choral.  kn<nvn  to  eveiybody,  the  world 
round,  as  loyal  Enghmd's  national  song,  and  its  adop- 
tion as  a  seiiii-national  air  in  this  country,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  America,"  is  "flat  burtrlafy,"  and  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  countenanced  on  such  an  imposing 
occasion  as  the  Centennial  Closing  Day.  It  does  not 
belong  to  us,  and  it  would  be  in  shockingly  had  taste  to 
parade  our  larceny  of  it  before  our  British  guests  on  this 
occasion. 

We  do  not  need  to  so  abroad  for  national  songs, 
wherewith  to  close  the  Exhibition.  A  couple  of  stanzas 
of  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  transposed  into  a  low 
key  to  avoid  the  hijz;host  range  of  the  melody,  would  be 
sung  with  splendid  effect  by  any  American  assemblage. 
And  our  new  nation.il  !^ong",  "  Whittle r's  Hymn,"  espec- 
ially if  slips  of  the  words  were  distributed  through  the 
crowd,  would  be  sung  with  almost  equal  effect.  The  air 
is  already  widely  familiar,  and  supporteil  by  the  organ, 
orchestra  and  chorus,  it  would  be  a  far  nobler  expression 
of  the  people's  patriotism,  and  far  more  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  than  the  '*  America,"  which  is  not  "  Amer- 
ica," but  a  mere  parody  purloined  from  our  British 
brethren,  to  whom  alone  it  belongs. 


CixciNXATi.  The  promise  of  musical  events  in  Cin- 
cinnati for  the  season  of  1876-7  is  not  at  this  moment  par- 
ticularly brilliant.  However,  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
dearth  in  that  direction.  Our  home  societies  are  too 
active  and  enterprising  to  permit  the  reputation  of  Cin- 
cinnati as  a  musical  centre  to  wane,  or  the  people  to 
want  for  entertainment  of  the  highest  kind.  The  Har- 
monic Society  is  hard  at  work,  under  j\Ir.  Singer's  direc- 
tion, and  will  doubtless  do  a  large  share  to  enliven  the 
winter,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  alive  the  inter- 
est which  IS  already  felt  in  regard  to  the  great  musical 
festival  for  1873.  The  Cincinnati  Orpheus  will  give  en- 
tertainments this  vear  in  Saenger  Hall  on  the  following 
dates:  Nov.  5th  arid  Idth,  Dec.  3d  and  17th.  The  Cin- 
cinnati Orche.stra  will  be  considerably  strengthened  for 
the  winter  season,  and  at  least  as  much  is  expected  of  it 
as  its  past  history  justifies.  Of  the  tuneful  travelling 
stars,  Kellogg,  Belocea,  and  the  Carlberg  Opera  Compa- 
ny.at  least  will  visit  us,  the  latter  wiili  the  "Flying 
Dutchman  "  as  the  attraction.  Local  concerts  by  prom- 
inent members  of  the  profession  are  already  promised  in 
clieerful  abundance.  Signers  Janiiott.i  arid  Altisi  will 
\)oth  offer  operatic  entertainment  by  home  talent.  Mr. 
Armm  Doener  announces  a  series  of  chamber  concerts, 
and  Messrs.  Singer,  Andres,  and  Pallat  will  doubtless 
resume  their  delightful  and  verv  successful  musicalea  of 
last  ye^r.— Church's  Jfnstcal  Visitor. 


New  York.  The  Ti-ihiuic's  critic,  still  all  aglow 
with  the  Bayreuthiaa  baptism,  tells  us  in  last  Sat- 
urdaj-'s  paper: 

The  last  rehearsal  of  the  New-York  Philhai-monic  So- 
cietj'  for  its  fii'St  concert  took  place  yesterday  afterDOon, 


when  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  and  the  first  act  of 
Wagner's  "  Die  Walkiire  "  were  given.  The  Symphony 
was  not  well  played.  There  was  great  want  of  finish  al- 
most throughout—the  strings  were  ragged  and  scratchy, 
and  the  brass  very  often  out  of  time,  sometlmeSj^out  of 
tune.  This  may  of  course  have  been  because  this  w.ts 
only  the  first  time  of  rehearsing  the  work,  but  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  SI')'  how  Dr.  Damrosch  can  get  his  men  well 
enough  in  liami  to  give  a  very  creditable  perffjrm^nee 
t'l-night.  However,  the  rendering  of  the  WaL^ner  music 
made  amends  for  any  sliortcomings  in  the  Synq>hoiiv. 
Tlie  music  itself,  in  the  tirst  pl.-icr*,  i«  extremely  beauti- 
ful—anything much  more  bcauliful.  indeed,  it  Is  haid  to 
imagine— and  its  performance  by  both  orchcstr.a  and  so- 
Itiists  was  extremely  creditable. "  In  this  work  Dr.  Dam- 
rosch shows  what  he  can  do  with  the  orchestra  if  he 
takes  the  time.  Tlie  concert,  which  takes  place  .at  the 
Academy  to-nit;ht,  will  be  extremely  inteiesting.  in  many 
respects  extremely  good,  ami  it  is  one  which  no  one 
who  is  desir<»us  of  learning  about  this  new  and  wonder- 
fully beautiful  music  of  Wagner's  can  alford  to  miss. 


Decent  axd  Indecent  Opkra.  The  brilliant  ojiening 
of  a  season  of  English  opera  at  the  Philadelphia  Acade- 
my of  Music  deserves  congratulatory  notice,  especially 
as  it  follows  immediately  a  dismal  failure  of  the  black- 
guard French  opera  on  the  same  stage.  The  attendance 
at  the  French  performances  fell  off  to  almost  nothing, 
last  week.  This  week  has  opened  with  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  fashionable  audiences  the  theatre  can 
hold,  attracted  to  hear  a  not  very  great  performance  of 
an  English  version  of  an  old  and  hackneyed  Italian  op- 
era. But  the  music  is  good,  the  story  is  decent  and  the 
artists  behave  like  gentlemen  and  ladies;  and  it  is  a 
good  sign  when  these  features  of  a  performance  at  the 
Academy  are  appreciated. 

The  rnge  for  blackguard  opera,  politely  called  opera 
bonffe,  which  prevailed  among  the  stockholders  and  oth- 
er habitues  of  tlie  Academy  of  Music  a  few  years  ago, 
cannot  be  accounted  for  any  more  than  can  other  forms 
of  morbid  appetite,  or  mania,  or  disease,  which  occa- 
sionally appears  even  in  the  best  society.  But  there  was 
such  a  rage,  and  it  led  to  immense  success  for  the  prima 
donna  of  the  first  opera  bouffe  season,  who  was  the  iigli- 
est  and  vulgarest  woman  that  ever  was  allowed  to  take 
a  leading  part  on  the  Academy  stage,  ahe  who  had  neith- 
er voice  nor  method  to  commend  her  as  a  singer.  Her 
insolent,  audacious  indecencies,  however,  somehow  at- 
tracted the  people  of  the  time,  and  young  girls  and  boys 
were  taken  to  see  and  hear  her,  and  were  taught  to 
think  her  performances  were  fine  examples  of  the  high 
art  that  is  taught  in  academies  of  music.  A  good  many 
fallen  characters  and  tainted  reputations  of  the  present 
day  may  be  dated  from  the  season,  not  many  years  ago, 
when  the  in3:enuous  youth  of  Philadelphia  took  their 
first  lessons  on  the  siioject  of  Parisian  licentiousness  in 
the  Academy  of  Music  of  Philadelphia  during  the  sea- 
sons of  opt'ra  bonffe. 

But  the  eiiidemie  is  over;  the  mama  is  at  an  end.  The 
opera  bouffe  no  longer  pays  at  an  expensive  theatre. 
The  blackguardism  has  lost  all  the  charm  of  novelty, 
and  its  results  have  alarmed  some  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  who  used  to  delight  in  it.  So  the  attendance 
in  the  late  season  was  so  small  as  to  discourage  manag- 
ers from  bringing  their  companies  hereafter  to  such  a 
house,  or  to  any  above  the  level  of  the  lower-class  "  va- 
riety "  theatre,  where  they  may  find  an  appropriate  and 
prosperous  home.  And  iinmediately  following  the  dem- 
onstration of  this  fact,  comes  a  confirmation  of  it  in  the 
shape  of  an  immense  success  for  the  Kellogg  English 
opera  troupe, which  has  at  least  the  one  great  merit  of 
being  decent.  Society  gains  considerably  when  the  de- 
cent becomes  more  fashionable  than  the  indecent. — Ev- 
enijig  Bulletin,  Oct.  17. 


Female  Violinist.*.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  lady 
violinists.  On  the  painted  roof  of  Peterborough  Cathe- 
dral, an  edifice  said  to  have  been  built  in  1194.  there  is 
depicted  a  female  figure  seated,  and  holding  in  her  lap 
a  sort  of  viol  with  four  strings  and  four  sound  holes, 
indicating,  it  would  seem,  that  in  early  ages  ladies  some- 
times played  the  violin.  Among  the  accounts  of  King 
Henry  \^I.,  for  Nov.  2nd,  1405,  we  find  the  item:  "For 
a  womane  that  singeth  with  a  fiddle,  two  s.''  Anne  of 
Cleves.  after  her  divorce,  amused  herself  with  playing  a 
^iol  with  six  strings;  and  from  a  ballad  of  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  we  may  infer  th.at  it  was  not  then  accounted 
extraordinary  for  ladies  to  play  the  fiddle:— 

"  She  sings  and  she  plays, 
And  she  knoweth  all  the  keys 
Of  the  viol  di  gamba  and  lute." 

Maddalena  Lombard!,  who  came  from  Venice,  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation  as  a  violinist  in  1735.  at  Paris. 
Regiua  Seliirk  was  a  f.amous  violinist  in  1764;  Mozart 
said  of  her,  **  Xo  human  being  can  play  with  more  feel- 
ing." In  1788,  Signora  Vittoiia  dall'  Ocea  played  pub- 
licly on  the  violin  in  the  theatre  at  IVlilan.  Signora 
Varravicini,  born  in  1760,  at  Turin,  was  a  violinist  of 
considerable  reputation,  and  enjoyed  the  special  favor 
of  the  Empress  Josephine.  Louise"  Gautherot,  a  French 
woman,  was  cc'lebrated  for  the  violin  performances 
which  she  gave  in  London,  from  1780  to  1790.  In  ISU 
Signora  Gerbini  performed  on  the  violin,  in  Paris.  In 
1835  Mad  Filipowiez,  the  wife  ot  a  Polish  Colonel,  plaved 
the  violin  at  the  London  Philharmonic  Concerts.  We 
are  told  that  those  who  came  to  laugh  remained  to  ad- 
mire. The  names  of  Krahmen,  Scbultz,  Newman,  Hum- 
Icr,  and  Vittoria  de  Buono  are  those  of  renowned  female 
violinists.  Many  will  remember  the  furore  produced  in 
1840,  and  later,  by  the  sisters  Milanol'la.  Mad.  Xorman- 
Neruda  is  professoress  of  the  violin  in  the  Academy  of 
Stockholm;  and  to  this  list  of  lady  violinists  must  he 
added  the  names  of  Camilla  L'rso  and  Miss  Collins. 


Sprial    Ufiticts. 


DESCRIPTIVE   LIST  OF   THE 

r.-A.TEST        3VCXJSIC, 

PubliflUeH  br  Olivir  UitHun  A  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 


Take  this  Mesage  to  my  Darling 
4.  d  to  F. 


D-niinor. 
Jjtdcken.  40 
"Tell  her  in  the  gentlewt  whisper, 
That  in  death  I  bless  her  name," 
Full  of  pathos  and  expression. 

They  are  beckoning  me.  Song  and  Chorus. 

E6  3.  d  to  F.  Lyle.  30 

"Nearer,  nearer  comes  the  music, 
Since  the  early  dawn  of  day." 
Of  that  beautiful  kind  that  always  pleases. 

Little  John  Bottlejohn.     E/j  3.  F  to  g. 

Femald.  30 
"And  there  on  a  rock  sat  the  little  mermaid. 

And  she  was  singing  so  fine." 
A  pretty  and  humorous  narrati(m  of  L.  J.  B's 
affair  with  the  little  sea-maiden,  with  whom  he 
descended  to  the  region  \^'here  Dives  lives,  and 
where  he  has  doubtless  became  an  old  salt. 

She  loved  me  in  Life's  Summer  time.     G.    3. 

d  to  E.  Keens.  30 

•'And  from  their  depths  a  perfume  sweet 
Sicalfi  o'er  my  spirit  like  a  prayer." 
Very  sweet,  every  way. 

Angels  wanted  her  in  Heaven.     Song  and 

Chorus.     G  3.  c  to  E.  Lyle.  30 

"There  this  flower  of  earth  must  lie, 
The  angels  plucked  it  in  its  bloom." 
Mournful,  beautiful  words,  and  sweet  music. 

The  Sailors  Grave.     4  F.  F  to  a.         Sullivan.  50 
"Itut  the  gallant  fleet  shall  proudly  steer, 
And  warrious  shout  above  thee." 
A  gallant  tribute  to  a  brave  .sailor,     A  good 
concert  song  for  a  hearty  voice. 

I'mfeelintj  like    a  Big   Bull-Frog.     A.     3. 

E  to  E.  Tony  Pastor.  35 

'■But  I  never  can  forget  Aleene. 
Stitching  on  a  sewing  machine." 
Fine  ]iotrait  of  the  frog,  and  grotesquely  sen- 
timental ballad, 

A  plain  Te  Deum.     E&  3.  E.  to  F.         Taitem.  30 
Two  pages    of    Chants,  with   Soprano    and 
Tenm- solos.    We  need  many  Te   Deums  for  a 
change,  and  this  is  simple  and  sufficiently  brief. 

Instrnmental, 

Star  of  Empire  March.     G  3.  Goerdeler.  35 

Quite  powerful,  yet  elegant  in  structure. 
Legends.    (Tonstuck).     D.  3.  Lange.  35 

One  of  Lange's  tasteful  pieces.  Fine  practice. 
Nearer  my  God,  to  Thee.     G  2.  Arranired  by 

Femald.  30 
A  simple  and  pretty  transcription. 
Emma  Polka.    D  2.  Bergerdahl.  30 

Pretty  piece  for  learners. 
Three  Easy  Operatic  Duets  for  Violin  and 

Piano.  Eichherg.  40 

No,  1.  Aladdin.     1.  By  Uoiue, 

**     2.  Contrabandista.       By  Sullivan, 
*'     3.  Cox  and  Box.  *"  *' 

3  neat  novelties  which  will  please  those  who 
have  a  violinist  in  the  famdy.  Perhaps  3  would 
excress  the  ditficnlty. 

Bright  Butterflies.     Idylle.     F  3.  Lange.  40 

Light,  fluttering  arpeggios  which  suggest  the 
erratic  flight  of  the  pretty  insect. 

Irresistible.    Yalse  brillante.     F.     4.       Wels.  60 
Bright  waltz,  (not  set  of  waltzes)  with  a  certain 
unusual  riehne!?s  in  its  brilliancy. 

Album  for  Organists.     By  Eugene  Thaj^er. 
No.  9.  Fugue  in  C-major.     6.  Haupt.  85 

One  of  a  fine  set  for  advanced  players. 
Organists  Reliance.        By  Eugene  Thayer. 
Vol.  1.  No.  8.  f  Service  Prelude,  in  G.         Midler 
Komanza.  Duasek 

I  Two  Responses.  Battman 

J  Service  Prelude,  in  F. 


About  3. 


Fugue.  Bink 

In  Memoriara.  Spark 

Service  Prelude  in  F.  Hesse 

March  Ileroique.  No.  1.  Schubert 
§1.25 


Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
lib,  etc.  A  large  Roman  l.-tter  maVlis  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  be- 
low or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  **  C.  5,  c  to  E  "  means 
"  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter,  c  on  the  added 
hue  below,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 


Go's  Descriptive  List  of  New  Music. 

Carefully  written  by  an  experienced  Music  Teacher.    Descriptions,  are  short  but  sufBcient.    It  is  quite  safe  to  select  music  by  this  U:st,  after  which  selection  the 
piece  orsont^  may  ho,  ordered  by  letter,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  post-free,  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price,  mentioned  below. 


Vocal«  witb  Piano  Accomibanicucnt. 

I  love  Him  so  I    B6.  3.     c  to  F.     Kotochuhetj.  35 

"  O,  traitor  clance,  so  timid,  bent  and  low, 

Will  ye  not  tcU  him  all  my  heart's  devotion  ?  " 

Very  cffectlveauU  sweet.  Well  worth  singing. 

Trustin«:  ou.     Song  and  Chorus.  Ah.  3.   d 

toF.  Hodges.  30 

'*  And  the  golden  rurl»that  shaded 
That  pure  brow,  ar^  turnintr  cr^-y.  " 
A  very  melodious  song,  of  excellent  senti- 
ment. 

Rest  at  last.     F.  3.     d  to  g.  Keens.  30 

,,  After  the  shower,  the  tranquil  sun, 

Silver  stars,  when  day  is  done  .'' 

The  contrasts,  indicated  in  the  aliove  lines, 

are  ('ontinued  throughout  the  song,  making  a 

beautiful  and  rest-ful  combination. 

The   Belle     of    Oranpedale.      Song     and 

Chorus.     G.  3.     d  to  g.  Danks*  30 

*'  ner  home  is  'raid  the  hills  that  rise 
In  fadeless  verdure  'round  *' 
A  beautiful  musical  tribnte  to  a  young  fair 
one,  who  is  doubtless  '*  belle  et  bonue.  " 

Donald  Blain.     E  minor  and  major.  3.    b 

toE.  Molloy.  30 

"  Do  ye  hear,  loud  and  clear  ;  — 
'Tis  his  iiibroth  on  the  mountain." 
A  rather  wild  highland  ballad,  quitu  effective 
for  a  clear  Alto  voicu. 

Thou  Best  and  Brightest.    D.  3.     a  to  D. 

Lowe.  30 
"  My  first  love,  and  my  last." 
Wordd  by  Thoa.  Monro,  with  well-littiug  mu- 
sic. 

Tho  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,     Alto  Solo.  E^. 

4.     b  to  f.  Hale.  30 

This  is  an  arrangement  of  music  frt>m 
Il.^i-thoven,  is  of  a  high  order,  and  may  bo 
called  "  :ui  instrumental  i)ieco  with  vooal 
acniiipanimcnt ''  sinco  tlio  piano  part  is  quite 
as  i)romincnt  as  tho  oUier. 

To  our   Redeemer's    glorious   Name.     Q't 

or  Chorus.     G.  3.     d  to  g.  Lull.  50 

"  O  may  tho  sweet  ;  tho  bliwsfid  theme." 
Perfectly  beautiful.   Tho  melody  i.s  borrowed 
fromWilson'8  "Hhepherd  Iloy."  and  fiis  charm- 
ingly to  the  words.Try  it  in  your  next  rehearsal, 

I  would  I'd    never  mot    thee.     (The   Co- 
quette.)   G.  3.     dtoE.  miliams.  30 
"Good   bye  false  one!  Adieu." 
Almost  a  '*  Song  and  I>.ince,"   as  it  includes 
a  waltz  movement.    Quito  taking. 

Thoughts  of  tho  Past.     F.  3     F  to  D.  RiissclL  30 

"  My  heart  beats  qniekor  measure, 

[scareo  restrain  my  tears,  " 

A  melodious  bong  of  "  pcu.seroso  "  character. 

When  shall  I  win  thy  Heart.     C.  3.     E  to 

F.  £:ison.  30 

*'  When  shall  my  heart  rejoice  7 
Tell  nio  sweetheart  ;  how  lon{^  ?  '* 
Very  musical  serenade. 

Sweet  Rest  beyond  tho  Stars.     F.  3.     d  to 

F.  (t.  Thomas.  30 

"  When  our  feet  shall  weary  k^ow, 
Weary  waniierinti  to  and  fro." 
A  beautiful  "  resting  "  «oug  which  every  one 
will  like. 

Annie  Bell,    Song  and  Chorus.    E.  3.     c 

to  F.  Montell.  35 

"  I  know  a  rose  embowered  cot.  " 
"  Auuio  liell  !  Dear  Annie  Bell. " 
The  name  is  so  musical  that  tho  sonp;  cannot 
help  being  pretty.    But  it  is  pretty  anyway. 

Thy  Name.     Eb,  5.     d  to  a.  Millard.  50 

"  I  cried  thy  name  aloud  ;  and  lo  !  the  bird 
Burst  into  soup:  within  the  thick-leaved  tree.'' 
Mr.  Millard  has  been  fortunate  in  the  words, 
liavint;  those  ca|>:iblo  of  c;reat  intensity  of  ex- 
pressi'in.  On  these  he  has  built  a  powerful 
suiip,  requiiinp  some  execution  for  its  per- 
fornian.-e,  bnt  one  which  will  add  to  hia 
reputation,  already  hi^h. 

The   Day  when   you'll   forget  me.     Lith. 

Title.     Kb.  3.     dto  E.  Thomas.  : 

*'  And  still  you  call  mo  tender  names. 
And  softly  smooth  my  tresses,  " 
A  sonj^  whieli  is  a  sure  success,  having  all 
the  (luakties  of  a  universal  favorite. 

Good  Xight,  Farewell.  (Gut  Nacht!  Fahr 
wohl.)  For  Soprano  or  Tenor.  G.  4. 
c  to  g.  Kucken.  '. 

"  Farewell,  my  own  true  heart." 
"  Fatir  wohl    inein  treues  Herz." 
There  are  two  arranf^einents  of  this  celebra- 
ted 6oug,  the  other  ono  beiui;  for  Aito  voice. 


My  sweetest  Songs  for  you.    A.  3.  E  to  F. 

Ueatley.  30 
"A  kiss,  a  kiss  for  the  sweet  red  rose, 
And  one  for  the  violet  blue. '' 
Beautiful    sentiment,    beautiful    words    and 
equally  beautiful  music.    Good  all  over. 

Surf.     D.  2    d  to  F.  Walsh,  30 

•'Down  among  tho  bathers,    on  the  sunny 

siiore.  " 
Lively  comic  song. 
Here's  a  Health  to  those  who  love  us.  Song 
and  Chorus.     Ab.  3.    E  to  F.        La  Jiue.  30 
"God's  mercy  still  is  o'er  us, 
On  sorrow  s  darkest  d;iv-" 
A  good  hearty  musical  Song  and  Chorus. 

Kissingtlirough  the  railing.     D.  3.  E  to  E. 

Speck.  30 
Merry  and  pretty. 
My  Childhood's  Home.    Song  and  Chorus. 

G.  3.     d  to  E.  Pearson.  30 

'*  'Tis  many  and  many  a  weary  year, 
The  days  have  come  and  gi>n*e.  " 
First  class  ballad  with  good  chorus. 

Happy  days.     Ballad.     G.  3.     d  toE.      Diehl.  40 
"  Ah  [  yes,  a  dream  with  beauty  filled." 
A  musical  reminiscence  of  days  departeil. 

Coquetting  Blue  Eyes.     Waltz  Song.     F. 

4.    d  to  A.  Micrs.  35 

*'  Thv  sunny,  bright  bine  eyes, 
Sparkling  with  glee." 
A  ver}'  taking  song  for  a  high  voice. 

That  was  lt)ng  ago.     (J.  3.  d  U^  E.  Wrlghton.  30 
"  Merrily  went  the  round  of  life, 
But  that  was  long  ago." 
A  fine  ballad. 

InHtraniental. 
Freedom.     Grand  March.     B6.  3  }yendelstciju  30 

A  powerful  and  original  march. 
Grand  Ovation  March.     E?>.  4.  Jones.  35 

A   very  brilliant    piece,    with    considerable 
variety. 
Winged    Words.         Galop.       (Getluirleto 

Worte.)     D.  3.  //ermanH.  30 

The  (lying  worils  here  tell  their  ston,'  in  a 
very  spirited  manner,  and  one  well  worth 
bearing. 

Clown  Polka.     C.  3  Parloxc.  30 

Tho  rustic  antics  of  tho  clown  aro  eloselv 
re-ipcmibd  to  by  tho  jiecidiar  movement,  wliicli 
has  a  certain  "  knock  around  "  stylo  and  is 
(piito  pleasing. 

Trip  lightly  Schottischo.     G.  4.  Knight.  30 

The  lingers  nuisi  inilcetl  trip  lip'htlv,  to  play 
with  duo  cleariies<,  all  those  (jui<-kly  flitting 
arpeggios  and  chords  ; — bin,  having  done  S'>, 
the  result  is  music  of  great  fauuetucss  and 
brilliancy. 

Merrythought  Polka.     (Xcuo   Bummler.) 

C.  3.  Michadis.  30 

There  is  a  comic  quality  to  this  music  ;  — tiiat 
is  if  wo  can  imagine  an  instrumental  piece 
to  bo  comic.    It  is  also  good  music. 

Lilly  Polka.     C.  2.  Wrndehfrin.  30 

"  Lilly  '*  and  tho  others  will  danco  lightly  to 
this,  which  is  quite  full  *>(  melody, 

Bella  Juliet  Mazourka.     V.h.  A.  Lauer,  40 

Characterized  by  rajud  runs  and  an^eggios. 
which,  however,  fit  easily  to  tho  lingers;  and 
there  are  showy  cadenzas. 

Diamond  Eyes.  Polka  Redowa.   C.  3.  Knight.  30 

GO 
Case,  40 


Touo     Pictures.      Instructive  pieces    for 

small  hands,  by  J.  Low.  each  30 

Six  easv  bntclassio  pieces  of  about  the  3J 
degree  of  ditllculty.    Titles  are: 
<ioi)J  Morning,  In  the  free  Air. 

Memory.  Kvening  Rest. 

Happy 'Play.  Spring  Tidingi. 

Good  Bye  Sweetheart.     Galon.     F.  3.  Knight.  30 
Ci^iitains  tlio  charming   melody  of  the  song 
with  the  above  title. 

Arbeiter  March.    EJ».  3  Wendelstein.  35 

In  G-8  time,  and  has  3   kind   of  elegant   pro- 
gression.    Rather  a  quickstep  than  a  ilarcn. 
Amy  Waltz.     G.  3.  Milliken.  30 

Rich,  full  and  varied  melody.    Should  be  a 
f.ivnnte. 
Gushing  Guard  Quickstep.       lib.  3.  Milliken.  30 
Wide  awake, full,  rich  harmony,  which  many 
'« guards"    besides    the  "    Cubhing    "    will    bo 
pleased  to  march  to. 
Pioneer  March.      I).  3.  Wendelstein.  30 

I^if^htand  lively, and  well  fitted  for  the  I'iano. 
Independence  Grand  March.  C.  ^.Wendelstein.  30 
I'nues  simplicity   witli  "  grandeur,  "  and  is 
half  light,  half  powerful  in  style. 
Centennial    Boquet  of   Musical  Flowers. 

by  O.  P.  Layard. 
In  this  pleasing  set  of  about  25  pieces,  are 
included  Duos  for  I'iano  and    Flute  or   Violin, 
Tru)S  for  Piano  and  2  Flutes,  or  Flute  and  Violin 
antlQuartetsfor  Tianoand  3  Flutes,  or 2  Flutes 
and  Violin.    Those  "  flowers"  are  mostly  from 
the<iperas.     Of   the  Quartets, 
Xo.  I.Una  vocepocofa,  from  the  *'Barhiere,"1.00 
which  cannot  be  anythingelse  but  brilliant, 
and, 
No.  4.  Polacca  de  Tancredi   and   Ah,  nati 

ever  1  00 

the  latter  air  from   Zoraiilo,  will   be  fotind 
bright  and   cutcrLaming.     Tho    whole    set   is 
valuable. 
Sounds   at   Day-Dawn.      Summer   Idylle. 

F.  4.  Sudds.  50 

*' The  lowing  herd.  Tho  sheep-fold's  simple 
bell.  '• 

The  music  Is  very  beautiful,  and  cannot  fail 
to  please. 

Jolly  Hearts.     Polka  Scherzo.  F.  3,        Sudds.  50 
A  brilliant  polka,  that  has  a  very   sensihlc 
arrangement  of  prnall  notes,  by  us'ing  winch 
the  piece    may  bo   played  on  a"  reed  organ  of 
fKictavcs,  as  well  as  on  llio  I'iaiio. 
[  Compositions  liy  (ieor;res  Laniothe.      Each       40 
Ni>.  1.  St.  t'loiul  C.ilnp.   No.  2.  Nocturne.  Vesper 
"    3.  Versailles  I'olka.  Bells. 

4.  Marseilles  Ilynin, 

as  a  march. 
Four    fine    compositions    of    about   the  3d 
device  nf  iliflirii!t\'.  except  in  a  few  measures 
<»f  tho  Marseilles  llynin,  which   are  one  degree 
haider.    Original  and  good  i)ieres. 
Amateur  Dramatic  Lancers.     3.  Speck.  40 

The  amateur  players  that  firsi  heard  them, 
must  liivo  boon  greatly  ple;wed ;  — as  will  all 
others  that  try  the  figures. 

Queen  Mab's  Kide.    Galop  BrilUaut.     K6. 

3.  Knight.  35 

Light,  tripping,  brilliant  galop. 

Spinning    Wheel   Stories.     Characteristic 

Piece.     K.  4.  Kolling.  50 

Very  entertaining  stories,  surely,  both  to  play- 
er and  bearer. 


bright  eyes  are  bore  complimented  with 
eciually  bright  music. 

Consequcnzen  Waltzes.     3.  K.  Strauss. 

Four  t;ood  Waltzes,  with  brilliant  introduc- 
tion and  Coda. 

Pearly  Streams  Waltz.    E^.  3. 

Of  a  delicate  and  sweet  (juality,  suggestive  of 
the  light  tlance  of  rivulets  ad<iwn  the  hillside. 

Masanicllo.       For   four   hands.     Fantasio 

Brillante.     Bb.  5.  S.  Smith,  1  50 

Coinmencos  like  the  overture,  but  speedily 
cli;ini;es  to  a  graceful,  efToctivo  aud  brilliant 
fantasia  on  various  favorite  airs. 

O   mio    Fernando.      Transcription    from 

Favorita.     E.  3.  Everest.  50 

Graceful  arrangement  of  a  favorite  air. 

Beautiful  View.     (Ueizeude  Landschaft.) 

G.  3.  Pathe.  25 

A  nice  little  piece  for  study  or  nmusement, 
being  a  sort  of  '•  Song  without  Words.  " 

Danciuff  Feet  Waltz.     C  3.  Lijle.     30 

Xo  hetter  name  could  be  found   for  a  pretty 

walLZ. 


Voyajjo  in  the  Moon. 
Lune.  1     A. 


(Yoya- 


Very  spiriteil   and  neat  iiiece, 
melodies  bv  Oironhjch. 


I   dans   la 

^'lro;i.\o)l. 
founded  ou 


40 


Twelve  Easy  Pieces.  Violin.  {1st  position) 


and  Piano. 
Xo.  1.  f'anzonetta. 
"    2  From  '  Cox  and  Box 
"    3.  ilongroise. 
"    4.  Wild  Rose. 
"    5.  ContrabandiHta. 
''    C.  From  "Aladdin."     I. 

C'harminc;    liitle    jdeces   for    learner; 
part  and  VioUn  part  alike  easy. 

Baltimore  City  College  March.     A'j.  3. 

Or  alter. 
Quite  original  and  with  considerable  variety. 
Hail  Drops.     Galop  Brilliant.     A.  2. 

CheeneT/. 
With  bright  staccato  and  accented  passages, 
snggestive  of  the  spirited  attack  of  tho   hail 
stones. 


Eichberg.  each  40 
Xo.  7.  Polonaise. 
'      8.  Andanteis:  Rondtno. 
*'    9,  Theme  &Variation». 
"  10.  SIt-nuetto. 
'*  U.  Fairv  Legend. 
12.  Mar'eh- 

Piano 


35 


35 


Arbrk%'tations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  I  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Bb,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  .-md  tho 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  lettiTs  if  be- 
low or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "C.  6,  c  to  K"  means 
"Key  of  C  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  tho  added 
line  'below,  highest  lect*ir,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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Choruses  of  these  Oratorios  arc  published  in  separate  volumes.      See  List  2. 


J 


Composed  A.  D.  1747,  by 
UiDidel. 
Boards  $1.00,  paper  80  cts. 


This  majestic  composition,  full  of  fine 
effects,  is,  to  the  American  public,  less  known 
than  most  others.  But  its  stately  choruses 
at  Gilgal,  at  Jericho,  by  the  Vale  of  A  jalon  ; 
such  duets  as  "Our  Limpid  Streams,  such 
songs  as  "O  had  I  Jubal's  Lyre,"  and  those 
belongins  to  the  parts  of  theAngel,  of  Joshua, 
of  Caleb,  and  of  Othnlel,  are  quite  sufficient 
to  make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
Ilandel's  great  works. 


S: 


Composed  A.  D.  1742,  by 
UamUl. 
Boarda  $1  00,  paper  80  cts. 


isffliiiEom 

;3,  by 


Nothing  can  be  more  powerful  than  the 
greater  choruses ; — nothing  more  elevating  or 
inspiring  thau"Wheu  around  about  the  staiTy 
throne;"  nothing  more  mournfully  beautiful 
than  the  blind  Samson's"No  Sun  !— No  Moon !" 
Well  established  societies  cannot  afford  to  ig- 
nore this  magnificent  work,  and  young  or- 
ganizations should  not  think  of  stopping 
short  of  the  ability  to  sing  it. 


"He  gave  them  Hailstones  for  rain !"  Now 
for  the  great  double  chotjus.  "Sing  ye  to 
the  Lord,  for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously !" 
Here  is  full  scope  for  the  full  power  of  a  con- 
course of  voices. 


Composed  A.  I).  1" 
llandel. 
Boards  $1.00,  paper  i 

T    J        ^ir    «„^Uo,,-i«       Most  of  it  is  constituted  of  Heroic  music, 

JiasIaccali^r^i^iej^^reSinc^^^s^^r!: 

Compo^ed  A.  D.  1740,  by  jug  songs  ^f  t^^ict^  'H^^''^  ^ 
Buards$;.00,  p.per  80ct3.    1  ditterent,  the  prayer-choruses  before  battle. 

Since  the  day  when  an  English  audience 
first  arose,  and  remained  standing  during  the 
performance  of  the  great  Hallelujah  Chorus, 
,  The  Messiah  has  kept  it-s  place  in  popular 
•^y  estimation,  in  the  front  rank,  perhaps  at  the 
head  of  Oratorios.  No  society  of  standing 
can  afford  to  omit  it  from  its  repertoire. 


Composed  by  Mendelssohn 

(Posthumous    Work.) 
Boards  $1.00,  paper  80  cents. 


Although  published  after  the  death  of  the 
author,  it  is  a  complete  composition,  and 
Mendelssohn,  if  living,  might  have  enlarged, 
but  probably  would  not  have  otherwise 
changed  it.    Founded  on  Haciue's  Athalie. 


Composed  A.  D.  1840,  by 
Mendehxolm. 
Boards  §1.25,  paper  $1.00. 


A  work  filled  with  such  a  "sacred"  spirit, 
that,  in  its  effect  on  the  heart  and  the  feelings, 
it  m,ay  be  said  to  excel  the  most  solemn 
church  service.     Not  of  great  difficulty. 


81. 


Composed  by 

Mendelssohn. 
Boards  $1.00,  paper  80  cis. 


Many  parts  of  this  Oratorio  have  such 
a  fame,  that  no  collection  of  choruses  is  com- 
plete without  tliem.  But  they  are  best  in 
their  true  places,  where  scenes  connected 
with  th.?  martyrdom  ol  Stephen,  the  con- 
version at  Damascus  the  sending  forth  of 
P.aul  as  an  apostle,  llie  attempted  sacrifice  at 
Lystra,  are  vividly  brought  to  mind  by  words 
and  music. 


Davll 


Composed  by 

Neukojnm. 
Price,  $1.00. 


EU, 


T!i8  Issil. 

Composed  A.  D.  1741, 
Ilandvl. 

Boards  S1.00,p.Hier80  cts. 

Passion  Isic. 


After 
J.  S. 


St.    Matthew,    by 
Bacli. 


Cloth  $3.00;  boardaSl.CO; 
paper  $1  25. 


The  sacred  drama  of  passion  week,  taking 
shape  about  the  year  A.  D.  12.50,  became giad- 
u.ally  clothed  with  music.  Of  all  composit- 
ions of  the  kind,  this  is  doubtless  the  most 
beautiful.  (To  some  music  lovers  it  is  the 
best  of  all  sacred  compositions.)  It  is  very 
difficult,  and  as  a  whole,  beyond  the  reach  ot 
any  but  the  best  performers.  But  the  easy 
parts,  including  the  chorals,  are  quite  attaina- 
ble, and  the  work  may  be  attacked  m  sec- 
tious  with  the  best  results. 


Composed  A.  D.  1855,  by 
Costa. 
Boards  $1."5,  paper  $1.00. 


This  is  one  of  the  easier  Oratorios,  and 
follows  the  story  of  the  ;iged  high  priest,  in 
his  relation  to  the  young  Samuel,  to  sinfi  1 
Israel,  and  to  the  taking  of  the  Aik  by  the 
Philistines. 


.Biire 


Composed  A.D.I  797-'9S, 

by  Hnvdn. 

Boards  §1.00,  paper  80  cts. 


When  Father  Haydn  chants,"The  Heavens 
are  telling  the  glory  of  Ood,"  all  men  must 
listen  and  applaud.  Of  this  cheerful  descrip- 
tive and  perfectly  melodious  oratorio,  we 
cannot  be  weary-  A  s  it  is  compaivatively  easy, 
it  is  often  the  first  choice  of  new  societies. 


Composed  A.  D.  1804,  by 
Costa. 
Boards  $1.75,  paper  $1.60. 


SIP*. 

Composed  A.  D.  1872,  by 
J.  K.  Pabie. 
Boards  $1.75,  paper  $1.60. 

Moses  li  Effll, 

Composed  A.D.1S18,  by 
Rossini.   Price,  S2.00. 


"Naamnn"  is,  like  the  preceding,  an  easy 
Oratorio,  and  might  as  well  be  called  "Llisha." 
.as  the  text  has  reference  to  the  works  Mid 
miracles  ot  that  prophet.  The  charging 
scenes:  at  Damascus,  at  Samaria,  at  tho 
Jordan:  the  affecting  incident  of  the  lais- 
ing  of  the  Shunamite's  son  ;  the  wai -songs  of 
Syrians;  and  the  lyrical  picture  of  the  heal- 
ing of  the  warrior-leper,  crn.'-tilulc  a  great 
and  pleasing  variety,  and  add  to  the  effect 
of  the  music. 


This,  the  only  full-grown  American  Ora- 
torio extant,  has  fairly  won  a  7ilace  among 
standard  works,  and  has  been,  iti  its  iiublic 
performances,  a  decided  fucce-s.  Words 
mostly  from  the  Bible.  The  period  is  that  of 
the  last  appearances  of  the  risen  Christ,  and 
of  the  descent  of  liery  tongues  on  the  d.'fy 
of  Pentecost. 


A  biilliant  composition,  whether  we  call  it 
a  "Saoicd  Opera,"  or  Orr;torio,  is  very  taking 
throughout,  and  its  iirorainent  airs  have 
world-wide  popula.ity. 


Other  compositions,  sometimes  called  "Oratorios"  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  "Cantatas." 
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"David"  used  to  be  the  "stock  piece"  for  ! 
musical  societies;  and  although  a  multitude 
of  worthy  productions  have  in  a  measure  dis- 
placed it,  this  mu-ical  dr;;ma,  illustrating  the 
acts  of  David,  Jonathan  and  Goliath  will 
always  be  a  favorite. 


li 
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J.  S.  SPOONER,  PRINTKK.  17  PROVINCE  PT. 

^fluertispmcnts. 
MUSIC    STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

MKSSRM.  niTSOX  &  OO..  rati  jitt.'iilioii  af  tlie 
Tr;ul.'  to  tin-  stock  <>f  Mnsir,  fotmcrlv  the  jiropertv 
of  the  I'imkitipt  (inn  of  V,' .  11.  HoNKit  \'  Co.  I'lriH- 
ItKMMiiA.  ir  foiiiprist'H  8OIII0 'JOO  feet  of  Miisio- in  i'uu- 
nnlcr,  niiii  wt'II  letorpil,  aii'l  foliocfl  -ami  is  one  <  f  tlie 
mo^^t  complete  anil  attractive  st"cks  ever  oiFci'e'l  for 
sale  It  ran  lie  seen  at  our  rhila<lelj)hia  Itranch  Store, 
No.  922  Chestnut  Street,  and  will  be  disiioseii  of  at  a 
l>ar(4;ain. 

Also.  For  Sale,  a  larfxe  nun^lier  of  DTTPLICATE 
MUSIC  I'LATKS,  in  prime  order,  and  on  popular  sui»- 
jects. 

OI.IVER   OITI^O.IT  &  CO. 


New  EnElanil  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Six  disiinpuished  ArtiHt<)  ndded  to  its  eminent  faculty; 
J.  H.Oitiii,  W.  H.  SiiKitwoon,  A.  W.  FooTE,  W.J. 
Winch,  S.  B.  Whitney  and  N.  Cyr,  makine  52  instrue- 
tors;  15,000 students  in  ten  years;  S15pays  for  95  le>m»ns. 
Fill  term  opens  with  In<'ke\.sed  Ad'vantack^.  For 
cirrnlars  apply  to  E.  T'  MTILIEE 

924  Music  Hall,  Hoston. 

MISS  AMY  FAY,  Pianist  and  instructor  in  the  best 
method  of  forming  the  pianist's  hand.  Speciallv 
important  to  professionals  an*!  talented  children.  A'f- 
dreHS»  care  Chickering  &  Sons,  Boston,  Mass.  927-*..i.J3 

Musi©  ^ohooi* 

A.T    I»IXTSKIELID,    3MCA.SS. 

The  subscriber  announces  that  his  Music  t^cbnol,  in 
conneetion  with  Maplewt>o,i  Institute  for  youii^  l.iilies,  in 
Pittsfield.  will  open  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  18th,  with  a  board 
of  Professors,  Teacheis  and  Leeiurers.  of  reeofjfiiized 
ability  and  reputation  The  course  ol  study  imdudes  all 
branches  of  musi<'al  theory,  history  and  practice.  Terms 
moderate.  Special  attention  paid,  and  special  rates 
otTered,  to  those  who  desire  to  l>ec<tme  teacliers.  For  jiar- 
ticulars,  circulars,  etc.,  address  until  June  10th, 

BENJ.  C.  BLODGETT,   Principal, 

Pittstieici,  Mass. 
After  this  time,  until  date  of  opening;  f)f  the  sciio^.l. 
916-«m  Rev.  C.  U.  Speak,  Prin.  Maplewood  Inst. 

MR.  JOHN  ORTH,  recently  returued  from  Europe 
after  Ave  years  study  with  the  best  M;ister8— £m?/, 
KuUah,  Lebe>tt,  Deppe,  and  others,  will  receive  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  on  the  I'iano. 

Mr.  (»rth  can  be  seen  Monilays  and  Thursdays  at 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Mtisic.  Address  ditto,  or 
at  residence,  33  Warren  Avenue.  •  y05 

MRS.    FLORA.     E.     BAKRT,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vooal  Music.     124  Chandler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [782 — ly 

C^  W.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
T.  Lesions  on  and  after  Oct.  '.',  1875.  at  ti'«' Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Urowu,  Bostou.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  U  to  12  o'clock,  8981  y. 

G.    W.    DUDLEY, 

Teacher  of   Singing    and    Voice   Building. 

(Dr.  H.  R,  Streeter's  Method)  Room  No.  3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Building,  1.54  Tiemont  St. 


FOR    ORGANISTS. 

A  choice  collection  of 
COlSrCERX      IvIXTSIC. 

Pedaling  .and  Iteu'isti-.-itinn  by  Eivji-nf  Thayer. 
Most  of  the  pieces  below  iiiciitioncil  have  a 
Pedal  i):irt  of  some  difficulty,  and  the  niiisii'.  of 
cciuise,  is  (or  advanced  i)layers.  .V  line  collec- 
tion, and  Well  worthy  of  the  study  ie<iuired  for 
proper  rendering  of  its  contents. 

No.  1.  Si.tth  Oriran  Concerto  Ilnniifl.  SI  0" 

■'    2.  Clioral   Variations  ill  EA  Smart.        S.'i 

"    3.  Three    Adagios.    Oyi.    256 Volikiuar.       S."; 

"    4.  Variations  on  Xureniber^r T/iwjer.        '•> 

"    5.  Variations  on  God  save  the  Kin<^. . .   Finhfr.        75 
"    6.  Variations  on  I'levcl's  Ilvinn. .......  ^fCfr/xA.        CO 

"    7.  TwoCaiiiMis.     Ciroiarnieiu.. //„upt.        CO 

•'     8.  Variations.     Sicilian  Ilymi, Thmjer.        f'" 

"    <J.    KuKue   in  C   Major Il-inpt.        S.") 

"  10.  Variations.    Aul.l  L.aiig  Syne Tluiyir.        00 

'I'lic  above  are  for  one  ]>erforiner. 
The  following  are  for  two  performers. 

Noll.  Variations.     Sn-iliaii    Hvliin T/iiiijrr.^X  00 

'    IJ    K.inf.istte.    I)  .Minor  .  .." lleKie.     1  I."i 

"  13.  Kestiiitrade.    (Festival  Overture).  I'y/cAvjr/r.    1  *-.'> 

*'  14.  V.ariations.     Nureinburt^ Thatirr.     1  00 

"  1.5.  Variations.     Anld  I.an;;   Syne Thayer.     100 

^E  M  ER  S  d nT'^ 

I'rice  $1.'2.")  per  coi)y.  Per  Doz.  $12. 
The  attention  of  conductors  and  menihei-s  of 
Musical  Societies  is  directed  to  this  fine  book. 
In  reading  the  titles  bcluw,  you  will  notice  that 
most  of  the  chorusi'S  make  here  their  first  ap- 
pearance. All  are  selected  ami  arr.inged  by  L. 
O.  Emerson,  who  has  shown  his  usual  good  taste 
and  judgment. 

Sacred. 

Miphty  .Jehovah Btllini  Inllanunatus /inntini 

(iod  of  Israel /loiilni  Father  hv  whose  .\llniK]itv 

O  for  the  Wines.  Mrwhlin  Powe'r //aiii'Ut 

O  magnify  the  Lord.,  ('(ir^r  God's  mercy  onthemtii.it 

(iloria Fanner  fear  hiiii Carter 

O  praise  the  MiRhty  Coine,  ye  blessed  Chil- 

God 'Emirxnn  drch Emernon 

The  day  is  past Eihtmoti 

Secular. 

.\  wake,  the  Nifrht . .  DoniztUi  ISlow,  Winter  Win't  .^^rens 

When  Robin  Redbreast.  Tlie  .Sea  hath  iLs  Pearls. 

Southard  Pirt^ttii 

Fair\'  Pons Zimmfnaan  Rainv  Dav hmtrsun 

Hast  thou  left  thy  blue  Briglillv  the  Morninix. 

course •<,mtharil  '  y,m  \\\her 

Galesareblowhi!;..  Am-r«u;i  Hie  tliee.  Shallop..  A'ii</vn 

Crowned  with  the  Tein-  Sleep  Well I:railimrij 

t'Cst   IVr^/i  Anvi;  ('bonis   ."  Tri>r<iti>re" 

Flowerets  clo.se  at  Eve.  .J/,(  SUar  of  descending  Niizht. 

Evening Sullivan  Emrrmm 

Tee  Salctatioi. 

A   Collection  of  Music  for   the   use   of  Choirs, 
Conventions,  Singing  Schools,  etc.   liy  L. 
O.  Emekso.v.    Price  per  doz.  $12. 
For  a  single  copy,  $l..'i8. 
This  book,  when  examined  and  tested,   will 
furnish  its  own  recommcndalion,  and  the  admi- 
rers of    Ml-.   Emkkson's  music,   (and   they  are 
numbered  by  thousands,',  will  be  jileased  to  re- 
ceive a  work  planned  and  compiled  by  Ids  own 
unaided  effort.     It  contains,  besides 'the  usual 
Singing  School  couise,  a  tine  collection  of  easy 
glees  or  four  part  songs  for  the  practice  of  cl.-is- 
scs,  a  great  variety  of  new  Metrical  Tunes,  and 
a  large  number  of  new   .Vntliems,  Motets,  Sen- 
tences and  Chants.     With   the  exception  of  a 
dozen  pages,  filled  with  the  indispensable"  con- 
gregational tunes,"  the  whole  work  is  fresh  and 
new  in  character. 

PrBLISHF.D    BY 

OLI"VEIt    IDITSOlSr    <&    CO. 

BOSTON. 


gnr  §X\m  for  giov. 


VOCAL. 

Take  this  Mesage  to  my  Darling.     D-minor. 

4.  d  to  F.  Diilrktn.  40 

Tliev  are  beckoning  me.  Song  and  Chorus. 

Kb  ;;.  d  to  K.  Lijlc  30 

Little  John  Bottlcjohn.     y.b  :',.  i"  to  g. 

Fcmald.  30 
She  loved  me  in  Life's  Summer  time.     G.    3. 

d  to  E.  Kei-ns.  30 

Angels  wanted  her  in  Heaven,     .Song  and 

Choius.     G  3.   c  to  E.  Lyle.  30 

The  Sailors  Grave.     4  K.   F  to  a.         Sulliviui.  50 
I'm  feeling  like    a   Big   Bull-Frog.     A.     3. 

E  to  E.  Tumj  I'astor.  3.5 

A  plain  Te  neum.     E/i  3.  E.  to  F.         TaUem.  3C 
.Sacred    (Quartets.        Arranged    from    Abt, 

.Mendelssohn   and    others.  Each     10 

Xo.  1.     My  Opening  Eyes.     F.  3.   F  to  g. 
Xo.  2.     See  from  Zioii's.     F.  3.  d  to  g. 
N'o.  3.     There  is  a  I.aiul      A.  3.   E  to  g. 
Tliree  Sai'ri'd  (Quartets.  //./reii.s.  Each  30 

Xo.  1.     The  I-ord  is  in  his  holy  Ti^mple. 

F.  3.  E  to  F. 
No.  2.     .lesus,  I^over  of  my  Soul.  Ei).  .3. 

d  to  E. 
Xo.    3.       Trisagion.       "Thereforo    with 
Angels."     I)',.  4.  dloD. 
She's  a  Rosy,  She's  a  Posy.     C.  3.    c  to    F. 

Binliop. 
The  Woman  who  stole  my  Heart.  (J  minor. 

(1  to  E.  Porter. 

A  knot  of  Blue  and   Grey.     Ab.    E  to   F. 

liisliOp. 


la.trunirutal. 

Polo  Waltz.     F.  3.  liaUershy. 

HiU-Sidi- tjuadiille.       2.  ) 

Chimmy  Corner  Reverie.  C.  2  J-  H7/iiier.  each 

Wood  Siiade  Waltz.     F.  2.        ) 

Echoes  of  the  Surf.     Valse  de  Salon 


C.  3. 

KtxoH. 

Iltlld. 

Wiirtl. 


First  Battalion  March.  G.  3. 
Heart  and  .\rm  Mazurka.  F.  3. 
Wagner's  .Si'lcct  < 'om|)ositions. With  portrait. 
Xo.  1.  Album  Leaf.  (Albumblatt.)  Kb.  4. 
Revival  March.     D.  3.  Souna. 

Allium  for  Organists.  By  Ewjene  T/iayer. 

No.  .5.  Variations  oil  God  Save  the  King. 

('.  yhlier. 

X'^o.  T.  Two  Canons  on  a  Choral  Theme. 

.\.  JInupt. 

Xo.  S.    Variations   on   ".Sicilian  Hymn." 

F.  Thiiyer. 

No.  0.  Fugue  In  C-major.     0.  Iliiupl. 

St  ir  of  Empire  March.     G  3.  Goenlfler. 

Legends.    (Tonstiiek).     D.  3.  Limue. 

X'earer  my  (Jod,  to  Thee.     G  2.  Arranged  by 

Feriiatd. 
BiTiirdafd. 
Duets  for  Violin  and 

Kiel, berg. 

By  y/.-ifC. 

By  iulUcan. 


Emma  T'olka.    I)  2. 
Three  Easy  Oiierati 
Piano. 
Xo.  1.  Aladdin. 
'■     2.  Contrabandista. 
"    3.  Cox  and  Box. 
Bright  Butterrties.     Idylle. 
Irresistible.    Valse  brillante. 
Heart  Secrets.  .Salon  I'iece. 
Madame    Pompadour's   Favorite   Minuet, 

C.  3.  Lit  Roche. 

Sail  on!  Valse  brillante.  G.  3.  liitUjht. 
March  of  the  Blues  and  Grays.  F.  2.  French. 
Our  Regiment.   Quick  March,  E6.  3.  Kni'jht. 


30 
35 

a5 

30 


40 
35 
40 

.50 


75 

GO 

fiO 
8.5 
35 
35 

30 
30 

40 


F  3.  Lanc/e. 

V.     4.        WeUs. 

G.   3.        Popp. 


40 
dO 
40 

40 
30 
30 
30 


Mrsic  BY  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof, 
about  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  muBic.  Persona 
at  a  distance  will  finil  the  conveyance  a  saviiiit  of  time  and 
expen.sc  in  ohtaining  supplies.  Books  cau  also  be  seat  at 
double  these  rates. 


DWIGIIT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

I>pt'k<-r  nrotlivrn'  Cirand,  Square,  and 
VTgxriiirllt  I*iaiio»  are  the  best  made  iii  tbc  country. 
They  take  the  leail  (if  all  lirst-class  instruments,  hcing 
unrlvalleil  in  beauty  of  tone,  ami  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  every  detail. 

Send  for  IIIuNtrated  Ciatalog'ue. 

PEICES    REASONABLE. 
909-ly  TEBMS    EASY. 


J.  M.  ARMSTRONG, 
MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

shoot  Music,  Music  Book,  Music  for  Periodicals, 

Lciflots,  Music  Titles,  Etc. 

EIjECTS,OT"2"I=EX), 

N.  E.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  Fifth  Streets. 

P1III.A1>F,I.I"I1IA. 

8n&-ly 


J. 


BiTBOK  ^  O©.. 


SUCCESSORS  TO 
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Sc     "V7" -A.  L  K:  E  R. , 

CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 


The  Encore- 

Music  teachers  whose  specialty  is  the  teaching 
of  Singing  Classes,  and  who  have  not  charge  of 
choirs,  have  expressed  a  preference  for  books 
containing  an  Instructive  Course,  with  abund- 
ance of  Exercises,  simple  Songs  in  one,  two, 
three  or  four  parts.  Glees,  etc.,  and  a  little  Sacred 
Music.  In  short,  they  wish  and  need  just  what 
is  to  be  used  in  Singing  School,  and  make  no 
direct  preparation  for  singing  in  church. 

For  the  accommodation  of  such  teachers, 
DiTsoN  ife  Co.  have  successively  issued  Mr. 
Emerson's  "Singing  School,"  and  the  "SoNO 
MoKABCH,"  and  now  provide,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, "THE  ENCORE,"  compiled  by  L.  O. 
Emkrson.  It  will  be  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
above  named  books,  and  will  be  widely  used. 
Price  to  be  75  cts.  per  copy. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

Edited  by  J.  Stainer,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Doc.  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  W.  A.  Bakrett, 
Mus.  Bach.,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxfoid. 
It  does  not  need  the  above  array  of  titles  to 
convince  us,  that  this  is  a  work  of  unusual  eru- 
dition and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  definitions,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  work  is  that  of  a  collection  of  treatises  on 
important  musical  subjects.  All  of  them  are 
well  written,  the  style  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  there  are  abundant  musical  and 
picture  illustrations.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
larynx  (vocal  chords  &c.)  covers  a  dozen  pages, 
and  has  many  cuts  illustrating  different  portions 
&c. 

About  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  hu- 
man ear,  the  article  also  containing  engravings. 
The  human  hand  also,  is  miuutt-ly  described 
in  its  rel.ation  to  fingering.  Ancient  instruments 
nicely  pictured,  tUe  various  parts  of  organs  well 
described,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  composition  imparted. 

Indeed,  although  a  dictionary,  it  is  a  very 
readable  book,  and  one  will  naturally  continue 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  with  continued  interest, 
until  the  contained  ideas  are  pretty  thoroughly 
understood  and  assimilated. 
Price  in  Boards  $4.00       Price  in  Cloth  $5.00 


x\m%  several 


ason  $c  Hamlin 

CABINET  ORGANS 

Have   been  __Unanimou3ly   assigned   the 

"FIRST    RANK 

REQUISITES" 

Of  such  Instminents  at  the 
U.    S.    CENTENNIAL,    1876, 

and  are  tlie    onlj    or^'uim    UMAig-neal    tbit*    rank. 

Their  superiority  in  tliiis  declart'il,  nc)t  in  one  or  two 
reHpeots  only,  titit  in  all  tbe  important  (gualiCif*i« 
of  ail  orphan.  A  I?Ie<lal  ami  l>lplonia  have  also  been 
awarded  them,  bnt  medals  of  oiinal  value  were  awarded 
all  articles  deemed  W(>rthy  of  reeotcnition,  so  that  many 
makers  can  advertise  'tirst  medals"  or  "highest  awards.  ' 
llut  comparative  rank  in  excellenee,  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  JuiIktch*  Bteporti*  alone,  in  which  the 
MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS  are  VnanimouMlj  afi- 
si^ned^^Tbo  S^IIIMT  It^^'K  in  the  MeTcral 
r«>quBHit4-n"  of  such  instruments,  and  are  the  onlj 
ones  assigned  this  rank.  See  J-udges'  Reports.  This  re- 
sult was  not  unex^jected,  for  these  organs  have  Uni- 
formly taken  highest  awards  in  su"ch  competitions, 
there  Lieing  leas  ihaii  six.  ext-fptinns  in  hundreds  of  compari- 
sons. They  were  awarded  flrMt  medals,  and  highest 
honors  at  i»ari(»I8r.7,  Vienna  1H73.  MantiaKTO  1ST5. 
Pbilafltel|>iiiaI87fi;  hnving  thus  Iteen  awarded  highest 
honors  at  £ver^  'WorlclM  Exbil»ition  at  which  they 
have  competed,  and  being  the  onlr  American  organs 
which  ever  obtained  any  award  in  fctirope. 

NEW  STYLES  with  improvements  exhibited  at  the 
CENTENNIAL;  elegant  new  cases  in  great  variety. 
Prices  very  hicest  consistent  with  best  material  and 
workmanship.  Organs  sold  for  cash  or  instahnents,  or 
rented  until  rent  pays.  Every  organ  warranted  to  give 
entire  sati.\favtoin  to  every  reasojiahle  purchaser  or  the 
money  returned.    Illi'STBAted  Cataloguks  sent  free. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.-IM  Tremont 
Street,  liuston;  25  Union  Square,  New  York;  80  and  82 
Adams  Street,  Chicago. 


!   I    REDUCTION  IN  PRICE   !    ! 

Richardson's  New  Method 

FOR     PIANO. 

A    CARD 

THE  PUBLISHERS,  BELIEVING  THE  DEMAND 
OF  THE  TIMES  SHOULD  BE  MET,  HAVE  REDUCED 
THE  PRICE  OF  THIS  FAMOUS  METHOD  FOR 
THE    PIANO-FORTE    TO    $  3. 35 

THEY  BELIEVE  THE  PUBLIC  WILL  APPRECIATE 
THEIR  ACTION.  AS  TO  MERIT  AND  EXCELLENCE 
TILERE  IS  NO  BOOK  ITS  EQUAL.  IT  STANDS 
FIRST  AND  FOREMOST,  AS  ITS  SALES  OF  HUN- 
DREDS OF  THOUSANT)S  WILL  ATTEST.  IS  AT- 
TRACTIVE, THOROUGH  AND  SUCCESSFUL.  IT  IS 
CONSIDERED  BY  ALL  FAIR  JUDGES  TO  BE  THE 
PERFECTION  OF  A  PIANO  INSTRUCTION  BOOK, 
PRICE  $  3.S5.  SENT  POST-PAID  FOR  THIS  PRICE. 

US-  SOLD  BY  ALL  MUSIC  AND  BOOK  DEALERS, 
AND  USED  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS  IN 
THE    UNITED   STATES    AND   CANADA. 


In  Two  Volumes.     By  Euf/ene  Tliayer. 
Each  Volume  has  10  Numbers. 

Each  Number  has  16  Pages. 

Each  Number  costs  $1.25. 

is  a  collection  of  easy  arrangements  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  of  the  great  Masters,  and  is  for 
either  Pipe  or'Keed  Organ. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the   present  collection 
occupies  entirely  different  ground   from    that 
filled  by  the  "Album."    This  is  all  easy  music. 
Vol.  1.  Contains  Music  for  Church  Service. 
Vol.  2.  Contains  Musicfor  Home  Entertainment. 

Of  the  arrangement  of  the  numbers  in  Vol.  1. 
No.  6  will  serve  as  a  specimen.     It  has : 

A  Chorus  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  (4pages) 

A  Service  Postlude \>y  Hesse,  ('i    "     ) 

A      "  •'       hj  Andre.  {2     "     ) 

A      "        Prelude by  Collin.  (2     "     ) 

A      "  "      Communion     "      (2     "     ) 

A       "  "  "       Batiste.   (4     "     ) 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co..  Boston. 


The  X  Piano  Taboret, 


Pate>ted  API  IL  4  1     1   71. 

Manufactured  by  L.  Postawka  &  Co. 

Factory  at  Osbora's  Planing  Mill,  State  St., 
Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

For  .Sole  by  all  FlrstClass  Pianoforte  and  Furniture 
Dealers 

*'  We  tbink  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
pnblic.  .STEINWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 

"  iVIr.  Poetawka's  Adjustable  Taboret  is  a  long  felt  want 
supplied.    We  consider  it  tlie  best  of  the  kind. 
898-ly  O.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.'' 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

Ghas.  M»  Bitsoh  ^  €©. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  &  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

AND  DEALEKS  in 

Slmi]  t  Music,  linsicBooh. 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

EDW.    SCHUBERTH     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUAKE, 

NEW   TOUK.  [795 


LYON 


HEALY 


MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of  Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

iJ^^In  addition  to  the  publications  ol  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
£.11  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
if'tsic.  [794— 3m 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

Price  in  Boards,  $2.50.    In  Cloth,  $3.00. 
Cloth,  Fine  Gilt  for  Presents,  $4.00.   ' 

The  latest  book  of  Ditson  &  Co's  Home  Musi- 
cal LiHRARY,  and  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  any  other.  A  large  number  of  extra  good 
songs  h.ave,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  come 
into  pcpul.ar  notice  and  approval.  The  best  of 
these,  with  a  half  dozen  of  classics,  (omitted  in 
other  books),  form  this  first-class  collection. 

There  are  about  75  songs.  Pages  full  sheet 
music  size. 


Whole  N"o.  929. 
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Vol.  XXXVI.  No.  17. 


The  Musical  Student. 

Air—**  Woo'd  and  married  an'  a'.'* 
They  speak  o'  the  miiRica]  heauties 

O'  Bach  an*  Beethoven  an'  a' ; 
But  waes  me,  o'  a'  tlieir  inversions 

They  ken  almc^t  naethinp  ava.* 
Their  ehords  o'  tlie  sixth  in  tlie  minor, 

Wi'  dominant  seventlis  an'  a', 
Their  discords  wi'  neat  i»rei)aration3. 
An'  fine  resolutions  an'  a' : — 

I*lacued  an'botlicred  an'  a'. 

Bothered  an'  planned  an"  a', 
Wi'  chords  o'  the  sixtli  an'  the  seventli, 
Tlie  ninth,  eleventli,  an'  a'. 

The  subject  I  just  had  completed. 
Had  twa  or  three  fifths  in  a  raw, 
Wi'  ither  sic  fanse-like  relations. 

Consecutive  octaves  an'  a'. 
My  discords.  I  tried  to  resolve  them, 

By  contrary'  motion  an'  a'; 

But  tho'  I  had  contrary  motion, 

*Twas  contrary  only  to  law. 

Plagued  an'  bothered  an'  a'. 

Bothered  an'  plapucd  .in'  a', 
Wi'  a'  their  confouniled  aunp^ntiomt. 
Which  simply  means  hanffinff  l>y  law. 

An'  then  cam'  their  fuf^ues  an*  their  canons, 

AuEmcnted.  ditnini-^hctl,  an'  a'. 
Which  only  lUminiihcd  my  chances 

<>'  Rcttinix  them  richt  iva*. 
But  then  cam*  the  end  o'  the  session — 

A  jolly  relief  frae  a'— 
When  my  chords  went  to  nirfK  an'  sevens. 
An*  I  to  the  Hielands,  hurra*  I 
Freed  frae  bother  aa*  a*, 

Dominants,  tonics,  an*  a* ; 
Renolvin^  the  whole  into  pleasure, 
The  best  resolution  o'  a*. 

F.  E  I.  8. 
-London  Musical  World. 


The  Wagner  Festival  at  Bayreuth. 

BY   JOSEPH    BENNETT. 

(From  the  London  Musical  Times.) 

(Concluded  from  hiige  323.) 

Havinfr,  in  a  former  article,  discu.ssed  the 
poem  of  "  Der  Rinj;  des  Nibelungcn,"  I  now 
appro.icli  its  mnsic,  not,  however,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  (k'tailed  eriticism.  To  po  point  bv 
point  through  Wagner's  .score — a  monument  of 
industry  and  |)enieverance  —  would  demand 
qualitie.s  .second  only  to  those  which  made  its 
creation  [lOssiSle.  Furthermore,  such  lalior  is 
needless.  Great  as  may  be  the  individual 
claim.s  of  "Der  King  des  Nibehingen,"  miisica! 
men  are  not  .so  much  ccmcerned  about  it,  per  xe, 
as  about  the  new  and  startling  principles  em- 
bodied. Wagner's  drama  mijfht  disappear  to- 
morrow, but  the  theories  upon  which  it  is 
based  would  remain  for  acceptance  or  rejection 
just  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  Conse- 
quently, I  have  to  deal,  before  all,  with  prin- 
ciple and  theory;  but  this  cannot  be  doue  apart 
from  a  discussion  of  the  music  to  the  drama, 
since  the  latter  presents  itself  as  an  authorita- 
tive exposition  of  the  former — so  authoritative 
that  the  fate  of  the  one  may  be  considereii  as 
carrying  with  it  the  fate  of  the  other.  Let  me, 
then,  take  both  Wagner's  theory  of  dramatic 
music  and  his  "  Ring  des  Nibelungen  " — to  re- 
gard this  in  the  light  reflected  from  that,  and 
vice  term. 

The  theory  may  be  stated  briefly,  though,  if 
Wagner's  voluminous  argument  be  a  necessity, 
the  reasous  upon  which  it  is  based  would  take 
long  to  exhibit.  I  shall  avoid  the  reasons,  not 
merely  because  there  is  no  space  for  them  here, 
but  because  I  now  aim  at  criticism  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,   and  to  take   my  reader  into 


the  wilderness  of   Wagnerian  verbiase  would 
be  to  harass  his  mind  and  tax  his  patience  un- 
necessarily.    Here.  then,  witliout  furtlier  prcf- 
.ace,  or  .settincr  forth  of  Why  and  Wherefore,  is 
the  root  of  Wagner's  musical  system  as  applied 
to    drama — the    Witnl    mn«t    dirtfitc    the    Tone. 
From  this  brief  thesis  sprin<Ts  the  whole  art- 
fabric  about  which  the  world  is  talking.     The 
Word  must  dictate  the  Tone — that  is  to  say, 
the  Word  must  be  brooded  over  by  the  compo- 
ser, wlio.se  instinct  will  ilivine  its  musical  equiv- 
alent, to  which  his  skill   will  give   expression. 
Beyond  the  ranire  of  the  Word  the  composer 
may  not  go,  and  he  must  follow  it  whitherso- 
ever it  lead.     N;iy,  he  must  brins  his  eye  so 
closely  down  to  it  that  anything  besides,  even 
a  contiguous  word,   is  unseen.      It    is  not  for 
him  to  move  to  a  distance,  painter-fashion,  tliat 
a  nuinher  of  objects  may  blend    and    furnish 
materials  for  an   artistic  design.      This   would 
be  inimical   to  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
Word,    which   demamls    indiviibial    attention, 
and  reduces  the   unfortunate  composer  to  the 
position  of  the  mtin   in   arithmetic    books  who 
undertook   to   ])irk   up   so   many   egsjs,    placed 
some  yards  apart,  in  so  many  mir.utes.  startini; 
on  a  separate  journey  for  each.      The  athlete  in 
question  never  had  more  than  «ne  egg  oa   his 
mind  and  in    his  hand  at  a  given  time,  ami, 
like  him,  the  WaLTiicrian  composer  moves  from 
word  to  word,  putting  his  ear  to  each  and  jot- 
ting down   its  note.       About   the   influence  of 
this   strange   procedure    upon  musical  form  I 
shall  have  somewhat  to  say   byaniL  by,    but   i' 
will  be  conveniiMit  now  to  remark   its  working 
in  a  less  mechanical  and  more  imjiortant  direc- 
tion.     A  rea<ler  may   here  interpose   and   say, 
"Can  there  be  any  result  more  important  than 
the  break  ii|)  of  form,  ujion   which   mnsic,    not 
less  than  any  other  art,  ch-pends  for  all   its  in- 
tellectual and  much  of  its  sensuous  charm?  " 
In  reply,  let  me  state  that  there  are  pages  upon 
pages  in  "Der  King  des   Niljelungen  "   where 
the  music,  taken  in  conjunction  with  its  dra- 
matic surroundings,  satisfies  every  recjuirement, 
formless  though  it  be — as  form  is  commonly 
understood.       Listening    to    it,    the   unbiassed 
critic  linds  himself  on    the   verge    of   a  belief 
that  Wasjner  has  hit  upon  a  system  which,  how- 
ever strange,  belongs  to  the  Eternal  Verities. 
But  the  action  of  his  fundamental  theory  in  the 
direction  at   which   I   have   hinted   is   attendeil 
by  no  such  results,   simply  because   a  drama, 
properly  so  called,  cannot  lie  constructed  with- 
out ol)liging  the  Wagnerian  composer  to  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  sole  objects  of  art — mental    ele- 
vation and  sensuous  pleasure.      .V  drama,  while 
a  work  of  art.  is  an  exhibitii)u  of  human  nature,   j 
and  would  not  be  true  unless  it  set  forth  vice  i 
as  well  as  virtue,  oliliquity  as  well  as  straiirht-  i 
forwardness,  that  which  is  mean  and  small  as 
well  as  that  which  is  noble  and  great.     In  "Der 
Ring  des  Nilielungen  "  Wagner  recognizes  the 
fact  as  completely  as  can  be  desired.     We  have 
seen  that  his  drama  abounds  in  trickery  and 
low  device;  that  even  his  gods  are  gamblers; 
and  that  hardly  a  character  is  free  from  chica- 
nery.    It  is  to  the  discredit  of  the  master  that 
he  shows  us  this  apart  from  any   high  moral 
purpose;  but,  generally  speaking,   the  drama- 
tist uses  that  which  is  ugly  to  enforce  the  de- 
sirableness of  beauty,  and  makes  virtue  more 
attractive  by  contrast  %vith  vice.     But  between 
music  and  the  drama,  so  regarded,  there  is  not 
the  sm.allest  analogy.     The   "divine  art."  ab- 
stract in  its  very  essence  from  everything  in 
the  material  and  moral  world,  h.as  no  necessary 
connection  whatever  with  anything  materially 
and    morally    objectionable.  "      He,    therefore, 
who  makes  the  connection  does  so  on  his  own 


responsibility,  and  is  solely  accountable  for  the 
result.     Looking  at  Wagner's  theory  of  the  ev- 
olution of  the  Tone  from  the  Word,   and  not 
less  on   his  practice    as  exemplified    bv   "  Der 
Ring  des  Nibelungen,"  in  the  light  of  this  un- 
questionable truth  we  .see  at  once  the   fallacy 
of  both,    and   understand   how  both   fail  on  a 
vital     point.        Cotnposers,     from    the    earliest 
years  of  the  lyric  drama  until  now,  have  hail  to 
deal  with  baseness  of  char.icter  and   meanness 
of   sentiment;     but    they    have    treated    these 
things  under  the  influenc(?of  an  idea  that  their 
business  was  not  to  dr.agart  <lown  to  the   level 
of  its  subject,  but  always  to  maintain  its  dig- 
nity and  worth.     Wagner,  on  the  other  hand, 
sees  no  dignity   an<l  worth   in  music  as  such, 
but  hauls  it  anywhere  and   everywhere,    over 
flower-deckei]  meadows  or  through   bogs  and 
swamps,  tied  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  Word. 
Aware  of  this  fact,  and  familiar  with  the  story 
of  "  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen."  the  reader  can 
form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  much  of  the 
music.     Sweet  waters  do  not  run  from  a  foid 
spring,  neither  do  thistles  proiiuce  figs.      Simi- 
l.irly,    the  scenes    in    Wagner's    drama,    where 
that  which  is  physically  and  morally   repulsive 
iloininates,  cannot,  according  to  the  theory  ho 
sternly  practises,  be  attended  by  other  than  re- 
pulsive musi<*.      Even  at  this  distance  of  time  a 
kind  of  shudder  pa.s3es  over  me  as  I  recall  the 
wicle   dreary   deserts   of  barren  sound  thro\igli 
which  at  Bayn-uth  Wagner  smilingly  conduct- 
ed us.  as  though  they  were  strips  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.     His 
grotesque  im])S.  sche.iiing  gods,  and  stupid  gi- 
ants were   <-ontinuallv  evolving  their  musical 
I'quivaleuts.  and  all  their  lies  and  dodges  were 
reflected  in  false  and   trickv  strains.      It  would 
be    easy   to   give    a  hundred   extimples   of  this 
fact — to  cite  passage  after  passage,  in   intermi- 
nable procession,  which,  from  a  musical   point 
of  view,  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.       I   did 
so  at  Bayreuth,  in  the  hearing  of  one  among 
Wagner's    most    ardent   supporters,    and   was 
calmly  assured   that  a  musical    result   was  not 
intended.     If  so.  musicians  may  well  demand, 
with  no  little  indignation,   why  the  apparatus 
and  resources  of  music  are  used  for  the  low  and 
unworthy  object  of  mere  noise — why  the  purest 
and   most  beautiful   of  arts  is    employed  in  so 
degrading  a  connection,  married  to   the  mean 
and  low,  and  prostituted  to  the  creation  of  re- 
pulsiveness. 

I  need  not  stop  to  show  how  the  notion  of 
evolvingr  the  Tone  from  tiie  Word  is  destruc- 
tive of  form,  which,  in  its  very  nature,  presup- 
poses the  imlependence  of  music  as  regards 
structural  lines.  Where  the  business  of  the 
composer  is  litnited  to  catching  each  idea  as  it 
falls  from  the  mouth  of  the  poet,  and  clothing 
it  in  an  appropriate  musical  dress,  he  can  enter- 
tain no  notion  of  symmetry,  fitness  of  parts, 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  ;  the  grouping  and 
general  arrangement  of  that  which  he  produces 
being  dictated  by  another.  We  see  this  con- 
stantly exemplified  in  "Der  Ring  des  Nibelun- 
gen." though  there  are  occasions  when  Wagner 
so  handles  his  dramatic  material  as  to  make  the 
resources  of  form  available.  The  music  streams 
on  (h)wn  the  course  of  the  poetry,  turning  ;ind 
twisting  in  infinite  convolution;  now  calm, 
now  stormy ;  now  flowing  over  smooth  sand, 
now  whirling  in  eddies  among  rocks;  now  ex- 
panding into  a  broad  reach,  now  rushing 
through  a  gloomy  ravine;  now  clear  as  crystal, 
and  now  (more  often)  opaque  as  a  Black  Coun- 
try canal.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the  lines  which 
commonly  break  up  dramatic  music  into  sym- 
metrical forms,  as  a  microscope  breaks  up  a 
snow-flake  into  a  multitude  of  perfect  and  in- 
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clcpcudcnt  crystals.     Like  the  brook  wliicli  I 
have  used  in  ligure,   the  music  is  continuous, 
Viirioil,  not  I)y  reasons  of  art,  but  only  by  tlie 
dramatic  circumstances  which  control  it.      It 
has  already  been  indicated  that  this  system  is 
not  necessarily  an  evil.     There  are  scenes  in 
"  l)er  Uin«  des  Nibelungen  "  where  the  form- 
lessness of  the  music  never  occurs  to  its  hearer 
— wliere  the  poetry  of  the  situation  inspires  so 
umch   beauty  that  mind  and    sense   are    "  pos- 
sessed "  to  the  exclusion  of  consciousness  that 
anything  is  wanting.     Such  is  that  of  the  in- 
tervi(nv    of    Siegnuind  and  Sieglinde,   and  of 
Briinnhilde  and  Siegnuind,  in  "Die  Walkiire;'' 
of  the  forest  e])isode  in   "Siegfried,"  and  the 
awaking  of  Briinnhilde  Iiy  her  hero.     In  these 
instances,  as  well  as  in  others  which  might  lie 
named,  Wagner's  system  is  sliown  \inder  condi- 
tions tliat  make  it  eonipatilile  at  once  with  dra- 
matic truth  and  nuisi.  a'  charni.     But  how  does 
the  result  arise  ?     From  any  e.^ccellence  in  the 
system  itself?     By  no  means;  rather  is  it  the 
consequence  of   things  lying  outside  the  sys- 
tem—the consequence  of  situation  and  poetic 
thought,   the  music  springing  from    which  is 
beautiful,   without   regard    to    form,   like    the 
merry    noises  of   nature  on  a    summer's    day. 
Turning  from  the  scenes  where  this  result  is 
produced,  we  find  others,  in  which  the  compo- 
ser, having  no  such  help,  lies  at  the  mercy  of 
a  theory,  and  is  bound  down  by  it  so  that  he 
cannot  employ    the   full  resources  of   his  art. 
Almost  of  necessity,  there  are  occasions  when 
the  open. tic  composer  derives  little  help  from 
his  subject,  which  has  its  moments  of  exalta- 
tion and  depression,  of  emotional  arsis  and  the- 
sis, like  everything  that  reflects  the  waves  of 
life  in  a  human  soul.     At   such  times  he  can 
sustain  the  interest  l>y  his  own  artistic  means. 
The  poet  retirss  into  the  background,  but  the 
musician  comes  to  the  front,  and  the  balance  is 
preserved  without  change.     How  many  e.xaii- 
ples  could  be  cited  in  which  a  poor  dramatic 
situation  is  thus  redeemed   by  the  composer's 
art!     But  Wagner  makes  this  impossible.     If 
the  poet  retire,   his  shadow — the  composer — 
goes  with  him;  if  tlie  one  sink,  down  goes  the 
other,  albeit  there  lie  close  at  hand  the  means 
of  keeping  afloat.     Herein,  as  the  case  appears 
to  me,  consists  a  weakness  second  only  to  the 
deadly  heresy  that  the  Word  must  inspire  the 
Tone.     In  order  to  secure  the  advantage   of  a 
damatic  truth  which  is  not  very  obvious,  and, 
by  comparison  with  that  saeriflced,  is  valueless, 
Wagner  bars  the  composer  from  all  the  resour- 
ces of  form  even  when  he  is,  through  no  fault 
of  his  own.  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
matter  has  only  to  be  so  looked  at  in   order  to 
ensure  prompt  rejection    for   this    feature    of 
Wagner's  plan.     But  if  anybody  wishes  to  see 
its  actual  ;>orking,  let  him  turn  to  "  Der  Ring 
des  Nibelungen  "  and  regard  painfully  the  pag- 
es wherein  the  musician,  dragged  by  the  poet 
through  quagmires  of  dreary  talk,  is  bound  by 
the  system  to  be  as  flat  and  unprofitable  as  his 
tyrant.     If  that  experience  do  not  convince  him 
nothing  will,  and  further  argument  is  useless. 
But  the  chances  are  in   favor  of  a  conclusion 
that  the  abolition  of  form  in   dramatic  music, 
however  possible  to  a  certain  extent  without 
serious  loss,  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  general 
principle  apart  from  the  gravest  sacrifices. 

Rejecting  Wagner's  theory  of  the  absolute 
domination  of  the  poet,  we  reject  all  that  is 
fundamental;  but  some  things  yet  remain,  as 
exemplified  in  "Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen," 
for  further  thought,  and  among  them  the  so- 
called  "  characterization  of  themes:  "  that  is  to 
say.  the  representation  of  persons,  feelings, 
and  situations  by  motivi,  which  regularly  ap- 
pear whenever  the  things  represented  are  placed 
before  the  bodily  or  mental  eye.  This  device, 
it  is  hardly  needful  to  point  out,  is  not  of  Wag- 
ner's creation,  but  one  found  ready  to  hand, 
and  brought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  develop- 
ment in  his  latest  work.  Judiciously  used,  it 
is  of  immen.se  service,  as  helping  to  define  and 
realize  character,  besides  enabling  the  musi- 
cian to  suggest  or  strengthen  ideas.  Take,  for 
example,    the    Funeral    March    of     Siegfried 


(" Gotterdammerung,")  which  recalls  nearly 
every  leading  incident  in  th<'  life  of  the  fallen 
hero,  and  makis  the  musician  a  biographer 
without  taking  him  outside  the  bounds  of  his 
art.  It  must  frankly  be  said  for  Wagner  that 
he  illustrates  the  use  of  this  new  power  to  per- 
fection. The  ingenuity  with  which  he  inter- 
poses, interweaves,  and  varies  his  character- 
motiri  is  inlinit(;.  Every  connoisseur  must  re- 
gard with  profound  respect  anil  admiration  this 
feature  in  the  work,  conclusive  as  it  is,  not 
alone  of  high  inti-lligence  but  of  splendid  mu- 
sical genius.  Here,  however,  we  toiu'h  but  the 
fringe  of  that  which,  in  "  Der  Ring  des  Nibel- 
ungen," shows  the  greatness  of  the  composer. 
No  one  who  has  followed  me  thus  far  will  im- 
agine that  I  entertain  a  blind  prejudice  in 
favor  of  Wagner.  No  one,  therefore,  will 
question  my  sincerity  when  I  avow  that  the 
master's  latest  work  argues  his  possession  of 
qualities  which  rank  him  by  the  side  of  the  first 
musicians.  "Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen"  teeins 
with  evidence  of  genius.  Its  form  may  be  fan- 
tastic and  its  principles  a  perversion  of  that 
which  is  musically  true,  but  the  underlying 
power  is  magnificent  and  overwhelming.  Let 
there  be  no  mistake  here,  because  error  would 
imply  a  want  of  the  commonest  perception  on 
the  part  of  him  who  errs.  Wagner  is  an  illus- 
trious victim  of  his  own  theory.  The  Franken- 
stein of  composers,  he  has  vivified  a  monster 
which  compels  him  "to  do  such  tricks  before 
high  heaven  as  make  the  angels  weep. "  What, 
otherwise,  might  not  this  great  and  remarkable 
man  have  wrought  for  his  art  ?  His  capacity 
is  boundless.  From  him  mel jdy  streams  as 
from  a  perennial  spring — the  "  Nil)elungen  "is 
full  of  it — while  his  imagination  never  fails, 
his  power  of  conjprehending  and  expressing 
dramatic  feeling  and  situation  is  always  true, 
and,  within  the  limits  he  allows  himself,  his 
employment  of  musical  resources  shows  the 
liand  of  a  consumm.ate  master.  "  Oer  Ring 
des  Nibelungen "  will  remain  for  all  time  a 
proof  of  these  gifts,  and  a  monument  of  gen- 
ius. But  it  will  testify  to  something  more;  it 
will  show  how  even  a  man  capable  of  being  its 
author  may  go  wrong  in  the  very  essentials  of 
his  craft;  how  he  may  in  the  pride  of  his  intel- 
lect and  the  splendid  daring  of  conscious  might 
become  the  Satan  of  his  order,  war  against  the 
Eternal  Principles,  and  govern  only  in  Pande- 
monium. Something  of  Milton's  Fallen  Spirit 
surrounds  Wagner  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
attraction  and  repulsion.  Among  the  gods  of 
his  native  heaven  he  might  have  been  great, 
and  in  that  which  is  now  "  his  own  place"  he 
lifts  himself  in  Titanic  grandeur.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that  he  is  powerful  chiefly  for  evil. 
Let  us  take  care  that  neither  in  toad-form  nor 
any  other  does  he  sit  at  the  ear  of  the  fair  art- 
world,  pouring  therein  sophistries  to  work  ir- 
retrievable ruin. 

Church  Choirs  in  America. 

The  following  article  on  American  Church  Choirs 
appears  in  the  Scottish  Guardian  : — 

It  may  or  may  not  be  known  in  Scotland  that  in 
the  United  States  the  church  choirs  form  a  very 
lar^j^e  proportion  of  the  iiuisical  communitv.  In 
each  church  there  is  a  '  music  committee,'  charged 
witli  the  management  of  the  music  ;  and  it  is  to  a 
sjreat  extent  on  the  quality  of  the  music  and  of  its 
performance  that  the  popularity  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  churches  of  New  York  depends.  The 
Amei'ican  Church,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  free 
Church,  and  boasts  of  no  State  support.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Republic  all  Churches  are  alike,  and  so 
lung  as  they  do  not  offend  against  the  civil  or  the 
moral  law,  all  religions  are  of  course  tolerated.  As 
each  church  is  dependent  upc>n  its  supporters  and 
upon  the  size  of  its  congreiiation  for  the  income  of 
itself  and  of  its  religious  staff,  it  almost  necessarily 
follows  that  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  compe- 
tition. Indeed,  the  affairs  of  the  church  are  in  tiiis 
respect  managed  upon  sometliing  which  seems  very 
much  like  commercial  principles;  and  as  large  con- 
gregations must  be  attracted,  it  follows  as  a  logical 
consequence  that  there  must  be  an  attraction.  In 
these  attractions  tliere  is.  of  course,  a  very  i^reat 
amount  of  competition,  and  matters  have  progressed 


to  such  a  pass  that  the  music  of  a  fashionable  New 
York  church  costs  annually  a  very  large  sum  of 
money,  far  larger  indeerl  than  we  should  dream  of 
paying  for  it  in  the  Unitcrl  Kingdom.  Nor  is  tliis 
compi'lition  confined  to  one  sect.  All  enter  into  it 
with  lieart  and  spirit,  and  .American  Episcopalians, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Hebrews,  and  even  the  .10/- 
dinant  simple  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Coven- 
anters, run  a  mad  race  for  popular  support  in  a  way 
which  would,  if  the  character  of  the  people  were 
less  known,  shock  their  hretliri-n  on  this  side  of  the 
water.  Even  PJymoiUli  Church,  the  elect  of  which 
is  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beeclier.  has  its  music  commit- 
tee and  a  very  extensive  clioir,  nnder  the  direction 
of  a  Mr.  Camp;  and  a  few  miuilhs  ago,  when  the 
post  of  tenor  soloist  became  vacant,  ancl  no  vocaVwt 
eflii'ient  enoiejli  for  tlie  purpose  could  he  discovered 
in  the  United  States,  the  leader  of  the  choir  was 
enq)owered  by  the  music  committee  to  send  to  Erig- 
land  for  one.  The  gentleman  selected  is,  we  learn, 
said  to  have  been  successful  as  a  concert  singer,  al- 
thouijli  his  name  and  fame  have  not  yet  reached  the 
public  ear  in  Brooklyn,  where  the  Plymouth  Church 
congregation  is  located. 

The  church  choirs  of  New  York  are  very  hi<rhly 
paid,  and  indeed  we  are  informed  by  a  lady  voc  a'ist 
who,  long  a  member  of  American  church  choirs,  has 
recently  arrived  to  settle  in  England,  as  a  concert- 
singer,  tliat  the  best  anil  most  popular  members  are 
frequently  paid  salaries  amounting  to  100  dollars, 
or  £20  a  week.  Inasmuch  as  the  average  salary,  of 
a  choir-singer  in  England  is  but  £10  to  £50  per 
year,  the  great  difference  involved  in  the  compari- 
son will  he  obvious.  Nor  are  the  New  York 
churches  by  any  means  economical  in  the  number 
of  vocalists  thev  engage.  Trinity  Church,  a  Protest- 
ant Ejiiscopal  rhnrch,  boasts  of  an  organist  and  mu- 
sical director  (Mr.  Arthur  11.  Messiter),  besides  an 
associate  organist,  a  leader  of  the  choir,  and  a  choir 
of  1,5  treble,  6  alto,  6  tenor,  and  5  bass  voices,  .all 
picked  vocalists,  while  other  churches  are  equally 
fortunate  in  this  respect. 

But  the  high  salaries  paid  to  the  vocalists  of 
church  choirs  have  produced  a  retrograde,  or  rath- 
er a  progressive,  movement  in  favor  of  a  more  sim- 
ple form  of  divine  worship.  The  prices  paid  have 
really  become  so  high,  tliat  many  churches  in  the 
year  which  commenced  on  Mav-day  last,  have  been 
comi)elled  to  di^pen^e  with  the  choir  altogether, 
and  this  has  caused  a  flood  of  out  of  work  vocalists, 
the  increase  of  the  supply  in  relation  to  the  demand 
necessarilv  in  many  cases  decreasing  the  salaries. 
Mr.  Wardv.'ell,  who  owns  perhaps  the  largest  church 
choir  agency  in  New  York,  has  in  his  books,  it  is 
said,  over  200  applicants,  while  a  sintjle  advertise- 
ment for  tenors  and  hasses  was  reponded  to  by  130 
individuals.  A  certain  Miss  Thursby,  long  a  favor- 
ite in  the  New  York  churches,  having  retired  from 
the  chiiir  of  the  Broadwav  Tabernacle,  and  an  ad- 
vertisement for  a  new  soprano  having  bei-n  inserted 
in  the  newsjiapers,  numerous  singers  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  opportunity  for  a  practical  trial  in  the 
church.  The  announcement  of  the  first  evening's 
test  was  answered  by  a  crowded  house,  and  when 
the  request  was  made  that  all  those  desiring  to  take 
part  in  the  contest  should  remove  from  the  body  to 
the  gallery  of  the  church,  nearly  the  entire  congre- 
gation arose  and.  with  rolls  of  music,  marched  to 
the  rapid  beatings  of  their  own  hearts  to  the  seats 
above.  For  three  hours  the  panorama  of  sopranos 
passed  over  the  musical  disk  with  one  enervated  or- 
ganist and  two  alternating  blow-boys  in  the  back- 
ground. '  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair  '  appeared  to 
be  the  favorite  selection,  and  when  it  came  to  the 
words,  '  Take,  O  take  me,'  which  were  delivered 
with  all  the  pathos  demanded  by  the  text,  it  ap- 
peared a  direct  and  touching  appeal  to  the  hearts 
and  pockets  of  the  committee.  Soon  after  11  p.m. 
a  fresh  orchestra  was  substituted,  and  it  was  n.earlv 
midnight  before  the  contest  was  adjourned  until 
another  evening. 

But  another  and  far  more  serious  alteration  has 
also  been  effected  in  the  musical  arrangements  of 
many  of  the  New  York  churches.  Especially  in 
the  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  churches  other  than 
the  Episcopal,  the  change  has  frequently  been  made 
from  choir  to  congregational  singing,  and  in  the 
adoption  of  the  volunteer  system.  There  is  also  a 
tremendous  run  upon  precentors,  the  salaried  qiuir- 
tet  being  abandoned  altogether,  and  the  precentor 
leading  the  congregational  singing  instead.  This 
change  is  eminently  satisfactory,  as  well  to  those 
who  do  not  care  to  have  their  singing  done  by 
proxy  as  to  those  who  desire  a  curtailment  of  the 
exjienses.  But  the  changes  have  not  been  made 
without  vigorous  oppositi<jn  on  the  part  of  many 
members  ot  the  congregation  ;  and  in  one   church, 
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it  is  snid,  wlipn  tho  qiiostion  nrose,  the  more  youth- 
ful menihprs,  findintr  tiipy  werp  likely  to  losf3  their 
chitii',  Rwppt  t!ie  hoard  of  tho  music  committep.  tlip 
meruhprs  of  whicli  had  sprvod  for  ypars,  and  fornipd 
a  npw  rommittpp,  to  sustain  thp  musical  prestige  of 
thp  rliurch.  In  thp  Episcopal  churches  a  reduction 
of  salaries  has  hpen  effected  ;  hut  music  plays,  we  are 
told,  far  too  important  a  part  to  admit  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  precentor,  unaided  hy  a  paid  choir,  or  at 
least  a  salaried  quartet  of  vocalists. 

It  must  be  ailniitted  that  the  change  from  elabo- 
rate to  conijrei^ational  sine^ini;  is  one  for  the  better; 
but  a  mixed  service,  such  as  is  adopted  in  many  of 
our  Anfflican  churches  would  Rurelv  be  better  still. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the  Foundlini;  Chap- 
el, to  which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  allude 
in  these  columns.  At  the  Foundlinff  the  congrega- 
tion joins  heartily  with  the  choir  throunhout  the 
service,  with  the  exception  of  the  anthem  sung  im- 
mediately before  the  sermon.  The  responses  are 
chanted,  in  the  Litany  they  are  spoken,  (he  priest 
does  not  intone,  the  I'salms  are  chanted,  and  a  hymn 
is  sung  before  the  Litany  and  a  Kyrie  before  the 
Holy  Communion.  There  are  six  paid  vocalists  to 
lead  the  choir,  whicli  is  furmed  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital, a  great  nuij.irilv  of  whom 
s:ng  plain  but  good  music  from  notes.  The  congre- 
gation joins  heartily  in  this  service.  wliicl\  in  its 
way  anil  despite  a  few  defects  affords,  we  fancy, 
about  as  good  a  model  as  could  be  found.  The  ob- 
ject of  a  church  chiir  is  to  lead  the  congregational 
singing,  to  improve  it.  and  to  make  it  worthy  of  a 
place  of  worship,  thereby  disproving  the  rnnl  aftrib- 
uted  to  a  certain  sensational  joeacher.  that  a  ci-r- 
tain  personage  hail  all  the  best  music.  The  singing 
of  church  choirs  ought  certainly  not  to  lie  niaile  a 
means  of  display,  an  attraction  which  offers  battle 
under  iieavy  disadvantages  to  the  secular  concert. 
But  a  good  quartet,  or  even  better,  a  thorough 
gooil  voluntar3'  cluir  led  by  an  efficient  musician, 
whether  as  organist,  precentor,  musical  director,  or 
leader,  is  quite  suffici<nt  to  keep  an  ordinary  con- 
gregatioa  from  stumbling;  while,  with  proper 
training,  even  Hach's  '  I'assions-musiken,' and  other 
devotional  works,  might  be  included  in  the  scheme. 
We  should  indeed  be  sorry  to  see  the  entire  aban- 
donment of  more  elaborate  music,  believing  that, 
inasmuch  as  part  of  the  Church  service  is  directed 
to  be  .said  by  the  priest  and  part  by  the  people, 
even  so  part  of  the  music  could  with  advantage  be 
sung  by  the  choir  and  part  by  the  congregation. 
But  we  should,  on  the  other  hand,  regret  to  see  the 
musical  portion  of  the  Cliurch  service  converted  en- 
tirely into  a  mere  medium  of  display,  or  that  music 
shoulil  be  used  solely  of  so  elaborate  a  nature  that 
an  ordinary  congregation  would  be  afraid  to  deal 
with  it  lest  it  should  spoil  it.  The  change  which  is 
now  progressing  in  the  American  churches  will  he 
watched  with  interest.  Init  it  will  have  but  little  ef- 
fect upon  our  own  churches.  Although  we  have  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  idea  of  tlie  dispositions  of 
our  American  ciuisins.  it  is  yet  certain  that  they  an' 
not  without  h  dash  of  sensationalism,  and  that  which 
is  necessary  for  them  might  not  be  good  for  us. 
Many  of  our  churches,  indeed,  stand  in  need  of  re- 
form, but  hardly  in  this  direction.  What  we  chief- 
ly require  is  a  certain  amount  of  levelling  up,  while 
oup  American  friends  appear  to  need  a  pretty  con- 
siderable dose  of  levelling  down. 


Creating  the  Sound.        "* 

It  is  an  accepteil  custom  for  anybody  who  wants 
to  become  a  great  singer  either  to  go  to  Italy,  be- 
fore either  he  or  she  conies  out.  or  to  do  so  after 
several  years  study  with  other  than  Italian  mas- 
ters. 

Whenever  there  is  a  question  of  fashion  or  supe- 
riority between  the  different  operas,  Tierman. 
French,  English,  or  Italian,  the  latter  is  sure  to  car- 
ry off  the  prize,  thiuigh  it  has  been  stated,  time 
and  again,  that  the  great  stars  of  the  Italian  opera 
are,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  not  Italians. 

What  is  the  reason  that  the  Italian  singers  are 
believed  to  be  so  superi.>r  to  those  of  any  other 
country  that  (ieriuans.  French,  Belgians,  etc..  usu- 
ally add  an  i.  or  an  o.  or  a  little  syllalile  to  their 
names,  so  as  to  be  thought  Italians  ?  Anil  why  should 
people  m.ake  peregrinations  to  Italy  as  the  only 
land  where  singing  can  be  learned  to  perfection  ? 

That  it  is  a  prejudice  kept  up  against  the  clearest 
evidence  can  be  proved  by  the  fact  tliat  the  great 
prinia  donnas  of  the  moment— I'atti.  Xilsson.  Lucca. 
Tietjens.  Trebelli.  etc.— are  not  only  not  Italians, 
but  that  they  have  never  been  in  It.ily  to  take  one 
lesson.  Patti  comes  from  Italian  parents,  but  that 
is  all.     She  made  her  debut    here,   and    went  from 


here  to  London,  where  her  first  season  was  imme- 
diately a  success.  Tietjens.  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic singers  on  th'-  l3'ric  stage,  is  a  Oerman  ;  so  is 
Lucca,  and  both  these  ladies  never  had  but  fTerman 
teachers.  Nilsson  anil  Trebelli  beijan  and  finished 
their  studies  with  Wartel  in  Pari.s  ;  neither  of  them 
has  ever  seen  an  Italian  professor,  the  few  lessons 
which  Mile.  Nilsson  lately  took  from  Delle  Sedie 
amounting  to  very  small  importance. 

This  lieing  so,  we  ask  again,  wity  has  this  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  the  Italian  school  lasted  so  long  ? 

For  a  very  simple  reason.  The  Italians  taught 
their  pujtils  to  open  the  mouth  and  sing  straight 
out  dal  piilo.  from  the  chest ;  not.  like  nmat  Germans, 
from  the  throat,  or  the  French  through  the  nose. 
The  language  has  of  course  much  to  do  with  this, 
the  German  pronunciation  being  rather  guttural, 
and  the  French  dipthongs  of  "in"  "en,"  etc.. 
being  nasal. 

But  though  tliis  may  be  an  extenuating  circum- 
stance for  bad  emission  of  voice,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  necessity  for  it ;  as  v:p  have  above  men- 
tioned. German  and  Fretich  f.ingers  having  very 
well  succeeded  in  approjiriating  to  themselves  the 
correct  method  of  Italian  singing,  and  entirely  ov 
ercoming  tlie  irnpeiliments  of  the  language.  The 
great  affair,  the  all-important  affair,  the  only  real 
difficulty,  is  to  know  how  to  produce  the  sound. 
And  that  it  is  upon  wliich  the  Italians  insisted  be- 
fore all.  Their  great  masters  insisted  on  the  pupils 
forming  tills  emission  of  the  sound  for  many  years, 
going  through  all  the  studies.  .so/Ay/';/,  rornll^h,  etc., 
before  they  were  allowed  to  touch  a  song.  But 
when  the  voice  was  firmlv  set.  ;7'>.SfV.  when  the  emis- 
sion came  clear  from  the  chest;  when  the  inequali- 
ties inherent  to  nearly  every  uncultivated  voice, 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  first  and  second  third  of 
the  voice's  extent,  were  overcome  ;  when  they  had 
learned  how  to  produce  properly  their  scales  and 
shakes,  and  how  to  sing  strictly  U'ljiilo  and  ^[nrrato  ; 
when  they  had  passed,  like  Riibini  and  Lalilache, 
seven  years  in  forming,  setting,  and  filying  the 
voice,  then  there  was  no  difficulty  for  them  to  be 
found  in  any  opera.  All  the  difficult  passages  had 
been  foreseen,  prepared,  studied,  so  that,  when 
they  came  to  want  it,  it  was  all  child's  play  to 
them. 

If  pupils  would  consent  to  studying  under  a  con- 
scientious and  competent  master,  so  seriously,  with 
zeal  and  perseverance,  until  they  can  sing,  instead 
of  beginning  where  tliey  should  end,  with  learning 
how  to  sing  a  ballad  or  an  air,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  them  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Italy. 

But  there  is  the  whole  secret.  How  many  voices, 
good.  full,  fresh  voices,  are  spoiled  because  the 
teacher,  anxious  to  bring  the  pupil  out,  instantly 
makes  her  sing  compositions  which  she  is  no  more 
fit  for  than  a  baby  to  ride  before  it  has  learned  to 
walk  !  Another  fatal  disadvantage  is  the  eagerness 
of  ladies  themselves  to  sing  antl  force  high  notes,  in 
order  to  astonish  the  natives  ;  and  the  natives  are 
astonished,  and  applaud,  and  the  voice  is  forced, 
strained,  broken,  and  so  ends  the  whole  game  sud 
denly. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  is  to  set  the  voice,  well 
to  know,  before  all,  what  limhre  of  voice  it  is,  not  to 
sing  a  mezzo-soprano  tip  to  high  notes,  nor,  what  is 
equally  often  done,  down  to  a  contralto)  register. 
Tlie  voice  once  well  fixed  as  to  extent,  which  re- 
quires an  experienced  ear  and  an  able  teacher,  then 
go  to  work  and  fix  it  in  the  limits  recognized  to  be 
correct. 

But  rushing  into  ballad  singing,  to  mak'  a  few 
dollars  at  once,  is  killing  tlie  goose  with  the  golden 
egg.  and  to  sing  at  once  airs  with  fiorilure  instead 
of  studies,  is  evidently  to  do  a  thing  without  having 
learned  how  to  do  it.  and  this,  moreover,  by  blun- 
dering and  struggling  before  an  audience,  with  the 
unavoidable  anxiety  consequent  upon  n  first  apjiear- 
aece,  so  that  these  young  ladies  break  a  career, 
which,  with  proper  training,  might  have  led  to 
highly  satisfactory,  in  some  instances  even  to  glo- 
rums  results. 

We  give  this  bit  of  advice  to  a  number  of  young 
lady  beginners  in  the  art  of  singing,  who  with 
pleasant  appearance,  sympatlietic  voice,  and  intelli- 
gent conception,  stop  their  own  career  by  not  tak- 
ing sufficient  care  to  avoid  the  temptat.ion  above 
mentioned. — Miisic  Trade  Review. 


Carl  Eosa  Opera  Company. 

isouard's    "  .TOfONni".'' 

By  the  production  of  Joconde  ;  or,  the  Adnenlure 
Seekers,  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  taught  all  but  the  very  few 
who  were  previously  acquainteii  with  the  fact  that 
a    musical    composer    named    Xicolo    IsDUard  once 


lived.  Possibly  the  enterprising  manager  did  more, 
and  excited  a  mild  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  man 
and  his  works,  in  which  case  a  few  biographical  de- 
tails will  prove  acceptable.  Nicolo  Isouard — bet- 
ter known  in  France  by  his  Christian  name  alone — 
formed  one  of  a  group  of  musicians  who  came  into 
the  world  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and 
chiefly  distinguished  themselves  in  opi'-ra-comique 
between  the  advent  of  Napoleon  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  restored  Bourbons.  The  names  of  the  rest 
were  Dalayrac.  Mehul,  Berton,  Ciitel,  and  Boiel- 
dieu,  two  only  of  whom  acquired  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  Eurojienn  fame.  Nicolo  was  born  at  Mal- 
ta in  IT?.*! — the  year  in  which  Boieldieu  first  saw 
the  light — and  made  his  di-hut  on  the  stage  of  the 
great  world  as  a  banker's  clerk.  In  that  capacity 
he  snatched  a  musical  education  how  and  where  ho 
could,  finally  abandoning  the  desk  of  commerce  for 
that  of  com])osit.ion.  and  trying  his  "prentice  ban'  " 
at  Florence  ujion  an  opera  entitled  Arrino  ai  Mari- 
tali.  From  Italy.  Nicolo  went  back  to  his  native 
island,  removing  to  Paris  on  the  capture  of  Malta 
by  the  French,  and  there  meeting  Rodolphe  Kreut- 
zer.  by  whom  he  was  much  assisted.  Nicolo's  name 
first  appears  in  the  repertory  of  the  Opera-Couiiqiie 
under  date  IHill.  when  he  produced  /.'•  Tounelier. 
In  ISO'J  it  ai>pears  again,  and  again  in  ISOIiand  ISO.i. 
when  L Iniriiine  ani.  Feiu'tren  made  him  popular. 
Between  the  last-named  year  and  'Sll  Nicolo  pro- 
duced fourteen  operas,  many  of  which  were  written 
with  more  haste  than  judgmiuit.  the  composer  hav- 
ing scarcely  a  rival  to  dispute  his  sway  or  ))Ut  him 
on  his  metal.  In  IS]],  however.  Poieldieu  re- 
turned to  Paris  from  a  long  residence  at  St.  Peter--- 
burg.  and  Nicolo  was  ousted  from  his  position  of 
leading  favorite,  after  a  struggle,  amid  the  excite- 
tuent  of  which  he  produced  J,iee,nde  and  other  of  his 
best  works.  Subsequently  he  gave  way  to  habits 
of  dissipation,  and  died  in  ISIS,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty  three,  his  rival  surviving  him  sixteen  years. 
Jomtide,  produced  at  the  Feydeau.  Feb.  20.  1814.  a 
year  after  .Xuber's  dehnt  with  [^  Srj"iir  .ifil!triire,{i 
a  choice  example  of  the  composer,  who.  anxious  to 
checkmate  Boieldieu.  lavishi'd  upon  it  M  his  skill 
Mot  only  so.  but  it  affords  a  conspicuous  proof  of 
the  influence  which  Mozart  at  that  time  exercised 
over  the  French  school.  Only  a  few  years  previ- 
ously Herton  had  introduced  Le  Xo.-::,-  d!  Figarn  ti» 
Paris,  and  every  page  oi  Jnrntide  shows  how  jjower- 
fiilly  that  masterpiece  affected  Nicolo.  Save,  in- 
deed, that  the  French  iqieradoes  not  bear  the  starnji 
of  commanding  genius  which  the  German  composer 
impressed  on  all  his  dramatic  works,  it  might  be 
signed  by  Mozart,  page  al'icr  jiage  and  scene  after 
scene  recalling  his  stylo  and  form.  Jornnde  comes 
to  us.  therefore,  with  a  certain  historical  interest,  as 
marking  both  a  personal  and  artistic  episode  in  the 
annals  of  the  French  lyric  stage. 

The  story  of  the  opera  has  the  merit  of  simplici- 
ty. .V  certain  (.ount  Robert  and  his  friend  .loconde. 
fancying  that  they  are  jilted  by  their  retpectivo 
fair  ones.  Mathilde  and  E  lile,  resolve  to  "o  forth  in 
disguise,  and  ruake  a  raid  upon  the  enti.'e  female 
sex.  Dressed  as  troubadours,  they  begin  by  attack- 
ing a  rustic  maiden,  Jeanette  ;  but  not  only  do"S 
the  claim  of  the  one  clash  with  that  of  the  other  an  1 
lend  to  disagreeables,  but  the  village  beauty,  aided 
by  Mathilde  and  Edile,  who  have  followed  tiicir  lov- 
ers, also  in  disguise,  outwits  them  both,  and  the 
village  mayor  puts  them  in  the  lock-up  as  rogues 
and  vagabonds.  This  business  gives  vivacity  and 
dramatic  interest  to  the  second  act ;  the  third  being, 
of  course,  devoted  to  setting  all  things  right,  and 
spreading  happiness  over  castle  and  cottage.  .\s 
only  the  first  oct  takes  place  in  the  Count's  halls, 
the  prevailing  clement  is  bucolic.  Across  a  pasto- 
ral scene,  where  Strephon  pipes  to  Chloe  as  she 
spins,  ranges  a  couple  of  wolves,  seekin;j  whom 
they  m.ay  devour,  and  getting  caught  in  a  trap 
which  effectually  spoils  their  game.  .\ll.  therefore, 
is  appropriately  idyllic.  Tlierc  are  trees,  cottages, 
rustic  bridg  's,  dancers,  beer  barrels,  jovial  jieas- 
ants,  rural  /*(■'''.?,  plenty  of  ribbons,  and  much  blow- 
ing of  hautboys.  \n  old-world  simplicity  pervades 
the  scene,  together  with  the  flavor  of  the  pastoral 
poetry'  in  which  our  grandfathers  delighted,  and, 
really  to  harmonize  with  it,  the  audience  should 
dress  ^i /(I  Watteau.  and  carry  crooks.  The  music 
is  quite  in  keeping.  It  contains  nothing  of  the 
Sturm  mid  Drnmj  element  which  now-a-days  seems 
to  best  agree  with  public  taste.  Rather  does  it 
suggest  the  precise  and  studied  elegance  of  the  "p'g- 
tail  and  powder"  school.  .-Vti  air  of  graceful  repose 
prevails,  and  even  in  animated  moments  the  life  is 
carefully  measured  out,  like  poison  in  medicine. 
Nobody,  therefore,  will  go  to  .loronde  in  search  of 
excitement.     On  the   other   hand,   if  anybiuly  has 
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been  too  mnc]i  ntirrod  by  The  Fli/i'ifj  Dnfrhman, 
Nicolo'a  oporn  mnv  be  rc'nommcn(l''il  nsnn  unfuilini";' 
Rpdntivo,  fqiiivulcnt.  to  a  spoil  of  riuict  country  iJfe^. 
Jocoyidc  ifl  H  corrnrtivo  in  another  sen^e,  ns  afTordini;^ 
very  niireeable  pro(»f  tnat  tlic  drninatin  ninsic  whirli 
pfttisficd  n  past  i;('nprat.i*>n  lias  still  a  rnisnn  d'rtre  in 
its  own  native  and.  lot  ns  hope,  inoradirable  rhann. 
No  rcfdrnicr  of  the  lyrie  drnrna,  even  witli  the  ])o\v- 
rr  of  twenty  Wni^ners.  can  reason  awav  the  nttrae,- 
tion  of  ft  benntifnl  melodv.  Rvmmetrieally  developed 
and  tastefully  scored.  He  may  ^ain  the  assent  of 
our  reason  in  the  discussion  forum,  and  convince  ns 
that  such  a  thtncT  i^  a.  crime  aijainst  art;  but,  hear- 
injr  it,  in  the  theatre,  we  cheerfully  put  ourselves 
ainoncj  those  who  "  know  the  riijht,  yet  still  the 
wr<»ni;  jiursue."  As  lone:  as  this  possibly  very 
wicked  yet,  somehow,  natural  disposition  lasts. 
Joconde  will  have  admirers,  for  nearly  all  its  music 
is  charming".  Nicolo's  themes,  ever  appropriate, 
flow  on  witli  an  easy  tcrace  that  delii^hts  both  ear 
ard  mind,  while  his  orchestral  and  concerted  music 
has  a  clearness  and  a  pbiy  of  modest  color  that,  in 
our  times  of  c:lfire  and  confusion,  come  like  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  into  a  room  heavy  with  perfume.  For 
modern  mnsieal  development  we  are  bound  to  be 
thankf'i]  ;  luit  a  well-known  couplet  in  Joconde  a.p- 
plies  to  art  as  well  as  love:  — 

"  Kt  Ton  revient  toiijours 
A  ses  premieres  amours." 
By  the  wnv,  the  familiar  soncr  of  which  these  Knes 
are  the  refrain — a  sons:  lon^j  Icnown  amongst  us  by 
the  name  of  '•  We've  lived  and  loved  toirether  " — 
stands  very  well  as  representative  of  the  entire 
wrirk.  Its  suavity,  c^race,  and  melodic  attractive- 
ness are  found  in  an  almost  equal  dei^ree  from  the 
pretty  openinj;  duet  to  tlie  last  fmde.  This  beinjr 
the  case,  we  need  liardly  state  that  Mr.  Rosa  de- 
serves thanks  for  the  production  of  Joconde.  The 
opera  may  not  become  naturalized  amona^  us.  but 
as  an  occasional  visitor  it  will  surely  meet  with  a 
welcome. 

In  speakino;  of  the  performance,  credit  is  first  due 
to  Mr.  Santley  for  undertakinc^,  and  accomplishing^ 
with  a  measure  of  success  unusual  to  inexperience, 
the  task  of  preparinc^  the  Enn;lish  version  of  M. 
Etienne's  libretto.  If  a  better  artist  in  tones  than 
in  words,  Mr.  Santley  has  yet  done  that  with  words 
which  is  more  than  equal  to  the  average  of  its  kind. 
He  cannot  beconfjratulated  with  equal  warmth  upon 
his  assumption  of  the  title  roh.  Mr.  Santley  excels 
in  such  parts  as  the  Water-Carrier  and  tlie  Dutch- 
man, but  when  he  essays  to  be  a  court  g;allant  he 
goes  beyond  his  metier.  Wherever  he  g^oes  he 
makes  himself  welcome  by  his  sine:in<j  all  the  same, 
and  his  delivery  of  the  air  before  mentioned  may  be 
cited  as  perfect.  He  was  encored  in  this,  and  else- 
where applauded  with  heartin<-s3  Miss  Yorke  as 
Mathilde  and  Miss  Corani  as  Edile  sana:  pleasantly, 
the  second  lady  obtaininijf  a  special  round  of  ap- 
plause by  her  clever  assumption  of  the  *;:ips\^  char- 
acter; while,  asJeanette,  Miss  Gaylord  played  with 
a  minified  archness  and  simplicity  that  established 
her  in  the  favor  of  the  audience.  Mr.  Nordblom  as 
Robert,  Mr.  Turner  as  Lucas,  Mr.  Stevens  as  Ly- 
pandre.  and  Mr.  Aynsley  Cook  as  the  Bailli — apart 
he  assumed  at  short  notice  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Lyall's  illness — severally  contributed  to  the  streng^th 
of  the  cast.  The  chorus  and  orchestra  were,  as  us- 
ual, quite  equal  to  their  work,  and,  under  Mr.  Ro- 
sa's able  direction,  Nicolo's  mu^ic  received  justice. 
There  were  unanimous  calls  for  the  principal  per- 
formers afier  each  act. — D.  T. 


Testing  Choir  Boys  in  ¥ew  York 

At  the  clear-toned  melodeon  in  the  choir-room  of 
Tritdty  Chapel,  West  Twenty-sixth  Street,  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  sat  orn^anist  Walter  B.  Gilbert.  Ox- 
ford Bachelor  of  Music,  testing  the  voices  of  three 
trembling  boys,  aspirants  for  two  vacancies  in  the 
choir  of  the  chapel. 

"  Some  of  the  sweetest  voices  in  the  world  are  in 
New  York,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  them  in 
our  choir,"  said  Mr.  Gilbert;  "but  mothers  and 
fathers  keep  boys  at  hcmie  that  can  sing,  when,  if 
they  were  here,  they  would  earn  from  3  dols.  to  5 
dols.  per  week,  be  thoroughly  trained  in  music,  and 
receive  a  good  education  in  the  chapel  established 
for  choristers.     Now.  boys,  how  old  are  you  ?" 

"  Thirteen,  sir."  replied  both  in  a  breath,  their 
wide-open  eyes  fixed  steadfastly  upon  Mr.  Gilbert  s 
firm,  but  kind.  face.  Their  hands  meanwhile  trav- 
elled at  a  2*16  gait  around  the  brims  of  their  hats. 

*'  My  brother  Marcus  is  in  the  choir,  sir,"  returned 
the  smaller. 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  observed  Mr.  Gilbert,  "  I  thought 
I    recognized  your  face.       The    brother  may  be  a 


splendicl  singer,  while  tlie  other  is  as  unmusical  as 
possible.  Musical  talent  runs  in  a  family  some- 
times for  three  generations,  and  then  dies  out.  You 
are  both  a  little  aliove  our  standard  of  age.  We 
do  not  want  boys  much  over  eleven,  but  I  will  try 
you.  CUiny,  sing  with  the  instrument,"  beginning 
a  middle  octave. 

Cluny  cleared  his  throat  nervously,  and  followed 
the  tone  of  the  melodeon  up  the  scale  very  sweetly. 
The  other  boy.'i  were  tried,  and  he  whose  brother 
was  already  in  the  choir,  was  found  wanting.  He 
liurried  out  of  the  room. 

"  Cluny,  try  again.  <')pen  your  mouth  wide.  It 
is  no  more  possible  for  sound  to  come  out  of  your 
chest  and  throat  if  you  keep  your  mouth  closed, 
than  it  is  for  me  to  go  out  of  this  room  if  the  door  is 
closed.  Stand  up  straight;  every  live  singer  does  ; 
the  voice  must  come  out." 

Cluny  tried  again  the  musical  ascent,  and  accom- 
plished it  satisfactorily. 

Three  more  boy^.  the  larger  very  good-natured 
looking,  in  a  white  linen  coat,  entered.  He  (the 
laviT'T  hoy)  was  under  the  convoy  of  his  father,  a 
smiling  German. 

"  How  old  is  your  boy  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Gilbert. 

"  Twelve  years,  sir." 

"  He  is  well  grown  for  twelve.  Pon't  say  that 
he  is  younger  than  he  is.  Some  f<dkssay  that  they 
are  not  so  old  as  they  are.  and  few  people  know 
better.  But  the  voice  shows  how  olil  boys  are. 
for  it  beirins  to  crack  at  fourteen.  Has  he  sung 
anywhere  ?  " 

"  In  the  school,  sir." 

"  Tliat  don't  amount  to  anything."  said  Mr.  Gil- 
bert,  "  The  singing  in  the  public  schools  is  unwor- 
thy. It  might  be  made  pleasanter  than  any  other 
child-singing  in  ti»e  world.  The  children,  some  of 
whom  are  the  brightest  in  the  world,  are  only  half 
taught  music.      Follow  the  instrument,  Muller." 

Muller  did.  smiling  a  faint  smile,  to  make  Mr. 
Gilbert  and  his  father  believe  he  lik"d  to  do  it,  and 
was  quite  at  ease  in  doing  it.  But  he  was  not,  as 
was  shown  unmistakeably  by  his  treatment  of  his 
hat.  "Your  voice  is  sympathetic,  and  you  have  a 
good  car.  Give  me  German  s^'mpathy  and  Ameri- 
can quickness  combined.  You  must  be  part  Airier- 
can.  English  boys'  voices  are  excellent,  German 
boys  have  the  best  ear  for  music,  and  American 
boys*  voices  beat  the  world.  But  the  climate  of 
this  part  of  America  ravages  voices  frightfully.  I 
bare  had  boys  that  sang  superbly  at  rehearsals,  and 
like  frogs  when  their  best  was  most  needed.  The 
thermometer  had  fallen,  thirty  deu:rees  perhaps,  and 
the  boys  were  knocked  out  of  voice.  We  have  had 
boys  of  almost  all  nations  here.  Some  of  our  boys 
are  now  am<mg  the  worthiest  men  in  the  city.  They 
form  a  sort  of  class,  and  love  to  meet  one  another. 
Employers  can  come  here  and  learn  the  qualities  of 
boys  that  have  been  here.  We  discipline  them 
thoroughly,  and  put  the  names  of  the  best  boys  upon 
a  scroll  that  will  be  perpetuated  so  long  as  Trinity 
Corporation  exists." 

Having  thus  spoken,  Mr.  Gilbert  tackled  one  of 
the  boys  that  had  entered  with  Muller,  His  coat 
was  of  the  highest  order  of  bobtails,  and  his  Picca- 
dilly collar  stood  up  about  his  shrewd,  tanned  face. 
"  Have  you  been  to  school?"  questioned  Mr.  Gil- 
bert.    "  No,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  "  not  in  a  city." 

"  Where,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh.  nowhere,  sir,  particular — in  Newark,  I 
can't  sing,  I  guess,  sir," 

"  Did  you  come  from  Newark  to  tell  me  that,  my 
boy  ?     Sing  this."  playing  on  the  melodeon. 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  hit  the  notes  very  near,"  ob- 
served the  boy  doubtfully. 

"  M'ell.  1  do  not  tliink  I  will  need  vou,  my  boy," 
said  Mr.  Gilbert,  "  because  we  want  boys  here  who 
can  hit  very  near  the  notes."  And  the  lit,tle  New- 
arkian  went  out  just  as  confidently  as  he  had  en- 
tered. 

Three  more  boys,  who  applied  without  backers, 
and  two  boys  that  did  not,  being  supported  in  their 
aspirations  by  their  mothers,  whose  representations 
of  the  former  musical  achievements  of  their  off- 
springs were  very  encouraging,  were  tried,  and  all 
but  a  little  fellow  in  iaib:)r  blue,  William  Goodwin, 
a  mother's  pet.  were  invited  to  retire,  Willie 
joined  the  elect,  Cluny  and  Muller,  amid  a  salute  of 
smiles  from  his  proud  mother.  At  this  point  the 
choir  boys  bustled  in.  fresh  from  a  run  in  the  crisp 
air,  to  be  in  time,  and  smoothing  their  hair  with 
hands  and  buttoning  their  coats, 

"  Form  in  line."  directed  Mr.  Gilbert,  And  they 
stretched,  fourteen  boys  long,  in  front  of  the  black- 
board. Two  boys  handed  instruction  books  to  their 
fellows,  who  stood  like  soldiers  in  line,  neither  stir- 
ring nor  speaking. 


"  Begin."  said  Mr.  Gilbert,  And  the  choristers, 
in  school -boy  sing-song,  went  tlirouLjh  a  chapter  in 
the  book,  beginning  "  Music  is  composed  of  five 
lines,  called  the  stave."  etc.  And  then  they  marked 
notes  upon  tiie  hlackboard.  none  c^uning  up  in  that 
line  to  Smith,  the  head  chorister,  probably  because 
he  was  the  oldest  and  lari^est.  At  command  the 
choristers  sanir  the  service  in  O,  flowmir  into  the 
Jubilate,  and  then  leajiing  into  a  grave  calming  air, 
wherein  Smith  sang  s  solo  finely.  When  tlx-y  h'ld 
done,  Mr.  Gilbert  distributed  tickets,  value'!  at  from 
eight  to  thirty  cents,  and  redeemable  on  every 
quarter  day.  each  boy  receivinij  in  propc.rtioii  lo 
his  standing  in  the  choir.     Then  they  went  home, 

Mr.  Gilbert  then  sent  Goodwin's  mothi*r.  Muller's 
father,  and  Cluny  away  exulting.  Muller  and  Ciu- 
ny  being  elected  to  thr>  prized  vacancies,  and  Good- 
win ad<led  temporarily,  on  probation,  to  the  choir. 
^Nno  York  Snv. 


IHusif  ^liraiib. 


Leipzig.  The  customary  Oewandhnus  season  of 
20  concerts  bejan  Oct.  5.  The  prosframme  offtred  : 
Mendelssohn's  Rni/  .B/«,5  Overture  ;  a  Recitative  and 
Cavatina  from  Reinecke's  Kinrj  Manfrfd  (sunc^  by 
Fran  Peschlia-Lentner) ;  Max  Brnch's  Violin  Con- 
certo, played  by  Goncertmeistei'  Schradiek  ;  Scena 
and  Aria  ("  So  schnode,  Barbar  ")  by  Spohr  (Pesch- 
ka-Leutner) ;  Pastoral  Symphony,  Beethoven.  The 
orchestral  performances,  under  Carl  Reinecke,  are 
pronounced  full}'  up  to  the  high  standard  of  Leip- 
zig. 

The  second  Concert  (Oct.  12)  offered  two  novel- 
ties, viz. :  four  pieces  fur  string  orchestra,  entitled 
"  Novelettes,"  by  Gade,  and  a  new  pianist,  Prof. 
Anton  Door,  of  Vienna.  The  pianist  seems  to  have 
caused  the  greatest  pleasure  and  surprise  by  his 
"  eminent  virtuosity  united  with  the  finest  taste  and 
feelin<;."  But  not  the  same  praise  is  accorded  to 
his  principal  selection,  the  G-minor  Concerto  of 
Saint-Saens  (a  composition  not  unknown  here  in 
Boston.)  •'  The  last  movement  (says  the  Signale), 
with  its  heapins;  up  of  hideous  absurdities,  stands  in 
most  cutting  contrast  with  the  preceding  Allegro 
Schrrzando,  which  forms  so  neat  a  cabinet  picture, 
and  partly  also  with  the  first  movement,  which  is 
too  much  like  an  extended  prelude."  But  the  ifeue 
Zeilnchrift  thinks  the  first  movement  "  animated  by 
a  surprisingly  grand  and  noble  spirit  for  a  modern 
Frenchman  ;  by  its  sombre,  demoniacal  resolved-^ess 
reminding  one  of  the  introduction  of  the  Don  Jium 
Overture."  "  After  the  necessary  concession  to  the 
sustained  element  has  been  made  by  its  Andante 
sos/ennlo,  the  author  moves  only  in  the  swift  and 
animated  rh3'thm3  in  which  he  is  most  at  home. 
The  second  movement.  Allegro  seherzando,  fascinates 
b}'  its  verve,  its  deft  and  frequently  poetic  make  ; 
some  passages  are  taken  very  unconcernedly  from 
Weber's  Cotirertatiicl:  The  weakest  is  the  Finfjle; 
here  the  composer  cuts  many  queer  faces,  and  al- 
most grimaces  ;  his  inventive  wit  expresses  itself 
more  powerfully  here.  For  the  musician  this  move- 
ment contains  several  original  instrumental  effects 
of  peculiiir  interest."  Herr  Door's  solo  selections 
also  are  found  fault  with  :  a  Song  without  Words 
(Op.  2,  No.  3)  and  '  Humoreske  ''  (Op.  10,  No.  2)  by 
Tschaikowsky,  and  "  German  Dances  "  by  Rubin- 
stein. The  vocal  part  of  the  concert  was  by  Frau 
Schimon-Regan,  who  sang  the  Aria:  "  Zeffiretti 
lusinghiere  ''  from  Mozart's  Liomenm,  and  songs  by 
Schumann  and  Ileinrich  Hoffmann.  The  second 
part  was  filled  by  Schumann's  B-flat  Symphony, 
"  exquisitely  rendered." 


Dresdev.  Here  are  the  programmes  for  the 
winter's  Symphony  Concerts,  which  we  commend 
to  many  of  our  own  music-lovers,  and  even  ef  oar 
best  musicians,  who  manifest  almost  superstitious 
horror  at  the  very  thought  of  two  Symphonies  in 
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the  same  concert.     These  concerts  are  ffiven  by  the 

Court  Kapelle  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewerbehaiis. 

Ut  Concert,  Xov.  10. 

Overture  to  "  Oheron  " ^f^^'!^^ 

Svmphonv  (F  major),  First  time Herm.  Gotz 

"  Le  Rouet  d'Omphnle  :  "  Pot;me  Symphnnique, 

fflr«t  timp) S.iint-Snens 

Symphony,  No.  2,  in  D Beethoven 

2nd  Concert,  Dec.  1. 

Overture,  On.  124 Beethoven 

Symphony,  in  F,  (fijst  time) J.  UheinberKer 

Ballet  Music  from  '  Pans  aofl  Helena"  (first 

time) ^'l»ck 

Symphony  in  C  C  Jupiter  ")   Mozart 

3?/  Concert,  Jai>.  5. 
Symphony  in  E  flat,  first  time,  (No.  1,  of  Andrt^'s 

edition) Haydn 

LaendlioheSinfonie,  (first  thue) Goldmark 

Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale Schumann 

4//t  Co7tccrf,  Jan.  26. 
Overture  to  the  *'  Vehmrichter,"  first  time. .Berlioz 

Bvmphony  in  K  flat..    Mozart 

Overture:"  "  Ziir  Schfinen  Melusine  '*.  ..Mendelssohn 
Symphony,  No.  8,  in  F Beethoven 

5fh  Concert,  Feb.  23. 

Symphonv  in  C,  (No.  3  of  Rieter-Biedermann  Ei) 

Haydn 
Funeral  March  from  "  GotterdanimerunK  *'  (first 

time) Wagner 

Svmphnny,  No.  1.  in  B  flat Schumann 

Overture," No.  2,  to  '  Leonore  " Beethoven 

6M  Covcert,  .)fnrch  9. 

Cnneerf  Overture:  "  M'chel  Anpelo" Oade 

Svmphonv   N<i.  3.  first  time Tad.i«sohn 

Sinfonia  Eroica  Beethoven 


BAYRErTH.  Kota  bene!  In  one  of  our  foteip^n  ex- 
changes we  read: 

The  assertion  that  the  Ring  den  ITihelungen  is  to  be  re- 
peated next  year  is  open  to  grave  doubts.  It  is  true 
that  the  Corporation  have  ofi^ered  to  make  good  the  pe- 
cuniary deficit  of  tiO.nOO  marks  resultinp:  from  the  Festi- 
val Performanees  in  August,  but  only  on  conilition  that 
Herr  Wngner  shall  produre  in  1877  at  his  Oranfl- 
Natinnal-Festival-Stage-Play-Thpatre  six  operas,  name- 
ly: Fidfitin,  Olyrnpin.  Jeftnonda.  Oheron.  />on  ,/wan  autl 
Tannhfinnert  ori  the  same"  model  "  »lyle  as  that  iu  wliich 
the  Trilogy  w;is  got  up.  under  the  <Jirrctioii  of  Herr 
HnnsRicbter.  The  price  of  a  pit-scat  for  the  eerieu  is 
to  be  100  marks. 


KoENir.sBERa.— Mad.  Pauline  TiUcca  will  sust.iin  the 
parts  of  Margarethe,  Fran  Fluth,  and  rbcrnbino,  in 
Fault,  Die  luRtigen  Wpiher,  and  Le  Xozxe  respectively  at 
the  Stadttheater  in  February. 


HAMniTRO.— ^i(?a  and  Der  Jiiegende  IToUander  have 
been  alternating  lately  at  the  Stadttheater,  and  drawing 
good  houses.  M.  Anton  Rubinstein's  new  opera,  Nero, 
is  to  l>e  produced  in  March  or  April.  The  second  season 
of  the  Hamburg  Concert  Union,  whirh,  under  llerren 
Laube  and  Bestiindig.  has  so  quickly  assumeil  a  high 
place  in  puldic  estimation,  was  inaugurated  by  Beetho- 
ven's Overture,  Op.  124.  A  new  Cantata,  by  Rhcintha- 
ler,  "  Gott,  du  bist  mein  Gott,"  f<»r  cnorus  and  orchestra, 
constituted  the  first  novelty  of  theevening,  but  produced 
no  very  deep  impression.  It  was  followed  by  Hopffer's 
ballad';  "  Pharno."  also  for  rhoru'*  and  orrbestra.  Tlie 
latter  composition,  whirh  is  a  great  favorote  ht-re,  was 
greeted  with  loud  applaus*".  The  pun-ly  onhestral 
works  were  the  Funeral  March  from  />»>  tr<  Cffniiinitnfr- 
unff,  and  Raff's  Svmnhony  :  *'  Im  Wable  "  Tlu'  recep- 
tion accorded  to  the  former  was  very  cold  in.tceil.  The 
Symphony  fared  better  during  the  first  three  move- 
ments, but  the  last  movement  was  less  fortunate. 


The  Bristol  Festival. 

(From  tlie  London  Musical  Times,  Nov.  1.) 
The  capital  of  the  West  Country  has  held  its  second 
Triennial  Musical  Festival,  not  without  success.  A  lot 
of  good  music  was  more  or  less  well  performed,  and  the 
statistics,  both  of  attendance  and  money  returns,  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  gathering  of  1873. 

Looking  down  the  programme,  one  is  struck  by  the 
prevailing  familiarity  of  its  selections.  The  "Messiah," 
"  Elijah," '*  Lobgesang,'^ '*  Israel,"  "  Mount  of  Olives," 
the  "  Pastoral  "  and  "Jupiter"  symphonies,  the  over- 
tures to  "  Oberon,"  '*  Tannhjiuser,"  and  "Jessonda'' — 
all  these  are  so  commonly  given  on  festival  occasions 
that  an  observer  unacquainted  with  facts  might  reason- 
ably assume  the  non-existence  of  anything  else  of  equal 
rank. 

The  make-up  of  the  miscellaneous  selections  has  been 
sharply  criticized,  and  not  without  good  reason,  if  such 
things  are  to  serve  in  any  degree  the  high  purpose  which 
all  festival  doinji^s  should  have  in  view.  One  of  the 
worst  legacies  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  musical  fathers 
consists  in  the  notion  that  a  hodge-podge  of  songs,  bal- 
lads, overtures,  symphonies,  etc.,  has  a  value    great 


enough  to  serve  on  a  purely  artistic  occasion.  It  has 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and,  looked  at  from  any  other  point 
of  view  than  that  of  a  means  pour  passer  le  temps,  pos- 
sesses no  value  whatever.  As  yet  the  Bristol  managers 
are  not  awake  to  this  fact.  They  go  upon  the  bad  old 
plan  of  permitting  artists  to  insert  a  lot  of  show  and 
royalty  pieces,  very  good  in  their  place  perhaps,  but 
simply  harmful  when  dovetailed  with  works  of  classic 
rank.  That  the  Festival  public  are  prepared  for  a  bet- 
ter arrangement  all  my  observation  tends  to  show,  and 
I  am  not  without  hope  that  on  the  next  occasion  at 
Bristol  we  shall  fin<l  the  miscellaneous  programmes 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  some  guiding  artii^tic 
principle. 

The  executive  resources  of  the  Festival  were  adequate 
in  all  respects.  Mr.  Charles  Hal]6  is  a  conductor  who 
brings  to  his  work  an  artistic  taste,  and  wlio,  moreover, 
is  at  the  head  of  nn  orchestra  constantly  playing  under 
his  M^on..  Band  and  cA^/ were,  therefore,  beyond  cavil 
at  Bristol.  Tne  Festival  choir,  trained  with  zeal,  care, 
and  skill  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stone,  was  equally  up  to  the  re- 
quired measure  of  excellence.  Indeed,  the  western  city 
has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  a  body  of  voices  .so  pure  in 
quality  and  so  capable  of  *'  going  anywhere  and  doing 
anything  "  as  that  over  which  Mr.  Stone  presides.  If  the 
choir  lack  the  great  power  of  its  rivals  farther  north,  it 
more  than  atones  for  this  deficiency  by  a  refinement  and 
sweetness  such  as  are  barely  equ;illed,  certainly  notsur- 
l>assed  elsewhere.  The  principal  vocalists  were  Mes- 
(lames  Tiliens,  Albani,  Wynne,  Patey,  and  Trebelli; 
Messrs.  Cummings,  Lloyd,  Maybrick,  and  Behrens  — a 
fairly  strong  bo{ly ;  and  with  these  the  festival  re.>*ource9 
were  competent  to  the  highest  things.  Unhappily,  the 
same  arrangements  for  general  rehearsal  prevail  at 
Bristol  as  at  Birmingham;  that  is  to  say,  however  com- 
petent band,  chorus,  und  principals  may  be  in  their  in- 
dividual capacity,  nomeansof  securing  collective  excel- 
lence are  allowed,  the  more  unfamiliar  things  being 
scrambled  through  as  far  as  time  permits,  all  others 
having  to  take  their  chance.  Such  a  system  as  tliis 
knows  no  possible  defence.  It  is  absurd  on  the  face  of 
it— a  thing  pour  rire,  and  one  which  patriotic  as  well  as 
artistic  Englishmen  never  mention  in  presence  of  the 
foreigner. 

Had  the  Festival  programme  contained  nothing  but 
"Elijahs  "  and  "Messiahs."  my  remarks  woidd  end  here; 
but  n  word  is  due  to  itR<7»as:-novelties.  The  "Uecjuiem" 
of  Verdi  need  not,  imwever,  detain  me  long.  Only  a 
short  interval  separates  us  from  the  date  of  its  first  jht- 
formancc  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  when,  coniiucterl  by 
the  composer  in  person,  and  given  under  every  possible 
a<lvautage  it  made  a  deep  impression,  and  was  ex- 
haustively discusseri.  Knough  now  that  the  Mass,  albeit 
written  in  a  style  foreign  to  the  taste  which  regulates 
the  sacred  music  of  England,  achieved  a  marked  sucr- 
cess.  Whether  it  will  take  a  place  besiiie  the  "  Stabat 
Mater"  of  Rossini,  and  thus  become  the  second  exam- 
ple of  Italian  Chtirch  coinpo^itinn  accepted  amongst  us, 
time  alone  can  show;  but  Hint  it  is  worthy  of  such  nn 
honor  not  a  few  amateurs  unfcignedly  believe.  The 
"  Fall  of  Babylon  "  comman<ls  greater  attention,  as  a 
work  written  for  Engbmd  by  a  composer  whose  artistic 
relations  with  our  country  were  unusually  close.  It 
nuist  at  once  be  admitted  that  Spohrs  Oratorio  has  not 
met  with  a  lari:e  amount  of  good  fortune.  Rarelv  is  a 
chance  of  hearing  it  ])resented.  'Ihe  Kxeter  Hall  au- 
thorities have  Icist  sight  of  the  wcuk,  and  if  it  be  some- 
times given  in  Norwich,  other  places  are  careful  never 
to  show  a  knowledge  of  its  existence.  To  this  extent  it 
sutTers  in  common  with  all  the  master'^  sacrcii  efi^usions 
(the  "  Last  Judgment  "  excepteil\  and  by  conse<iuence 
of  the  reaction  which  set  in  against  .^pohf  when  the  star 
of  Mendelssohn  rose  above  the  horizon.  The  genius  of 
the  younger  composer,  trained  in  the  school  *A  Bach, 
and  deveIo])ecl  so  that  it  combined  modern  emotionalism 
with  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  contrapuntal  mas- 
ters, accorded  more  with  English  tastes,  and  was  allowed, 
unhappily,  to  supersede  not  a  little  u<u  thv  of  a  better 
fate,  nefore  it  the  light  of  Spohr  grew  faint,  and  al- 
though that  work  survives  wherein  he  give-*  expression 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  "last  things,"  "Calvary''  anil 
■'The  Fall  of 'Babylon"  are  rarely  heard  and  little 
known.  In  this  ma'tler  there  has  lindoubteilly  been  a 
failure  of  justice.  Neither  of  the  oratorios  just  named 
are  unworthy  of  their  composer,  which  is  i-tpiivalent  to 
saying  that  they  deserve  a  good  tleal  of  the  favor  lav- 
ished elsewhere.  In  the  case  of  the  '  Fall  of  Bai-ylon  " 
this  is  emphatically  tnie,  for  reasons  not  difficult  to  set 
forth.  I  know  well  enough  that  the  subject  of  the  ora- 
torio is  dramatic,  and  that  Sp<>hr  had  but  a  small  share 
of  dramatic  genius,  the  Ivrical  element  utTusing  iiearly 
ever^'thing  he  did.  But  t  also  know  that  the  author  of 
the  libretto.  Professor  Tavlor.  appears  to  have  done  his 
work  in  full  view  of  the  fact.  The  *'  Fall  of  Babylon  " 
is  dramatic  only  in  a  subordinate  sense,  nearly  all  the 
first  part  consisting  of  lyrical  or  reflective  passages  such 
as  S^»ohr  delighted  to  obtain  as  a  subject  for  his  ornate 
and  intense  expression.  In  the  secf)nd  part,  which  deals 
with  the  Feast  of  Belshazzar  and  the  events  closely  fol- 
lowing, Taylor's  book  becomes  more  strictly  n  drama; 
but  evt-n  here  it  is  curious  to  observe  how,  after  the 
march  and  chorus  *' Shout  aloud  "  the  lyrical  character 
once  more  prevails,  and  Spohr  deals  with  nothing  but 
words  of  gratitude  and  praise,  rndoubtedly  this  is  a 
blot  ui)on  the  libretto /)^r*f,  but,  having  regard  to  the 
genius  of  the  composer,  it  is  an  advantage,  measurable 
when  we  compare  Spohr's  success  in  the  lyrical  part  of 
his  work  with  that  obtained  elsewhere.  If  the  master 
attempts  to  be  dramatic  he  fails,  and  that  Taylor's  book 
exacted  so  little  which  he  was  unable  to  give  IS  a  merit 
rather  than  a  defect.  To  judge  the  "  Fall  of  B.abylon  " 
properly,  thereJore,  it  should  he  regarded  less  as  a  sa- 
cred sto'ry  than  as  the  expression  of  certain  eacred,  do- 


mestic, and  patriotic  feelings,  called  forth  by  a  great 
national  crisis,  which,  like  the  keystone  of  an  arch,  ictup- 
ports  the  whole.  Thus  looked  upon,  ir  matters  compar- 
atively little  that  Spohr's  handling  of  dramatic  incident 
and  situation  Cfimpares  unfavorably  with  the  works  of 
other  great  masters  of  oratorio.  One  may,  of  course, 
wish  that  he  had  given  to  the  various  characters  and 
scenes  a  more  decided  and  individual  physiognomy,  but 
it  would  be  wrong  because  he  has  not  done  this  to  con- 
demn an  arti-tic  creation  wherein  characters  and  scenes 
are  subordinate.  The  '  Fall  of  Babylon  "  must  be  esti- 
mated by  its  didactic  and  lyric  numbers,  and  in  these 
tliere  c;in  hardly  be  a  doul)t  the  master  appears  at  his 
best.  Take,  for  example,  the  tenor  air  "  Remember, 
I.or<l,"  the  bass  .song  and  chorus  "Mighty  God,  Thine 
awful  nian'i.'ite."  the  ben^euHe,  •■  Dear  child  of  bondage," 
the  duet  *  Jiiibih,  still  the  eho.sen  nation,"  and  the  air 
"  No  longer  shall  Judah's  children  wander."  All  these 
are  gems  which  excite  the  highest  admiration  Viecause 
full  of  deep  eeutiment  and  intense  musical  beatUy.  The 
wonder  with  legard  to  them  is,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
they  have  not  become  general  favorites  distinct  from 
their  sunonndings,  so  markoii  are  they  by  those  quail 
ties  which  tlie  jiojuilar  mind  most  easily  appreciates. 
The  impression  made  at  Bri.'stol  could  hardly  have  been 
greater,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  hundreds  of  west- 
country  amateurs  are  now  making  themselves  familiar 
with  these  charming  examples  of  Spolir's  lyric  genius. 
Although  some  of  the  choruses  in  the  "Fall  "of  Babylon" 
are  ilistingui.shed  by  rcfpiisite  breadth  anrl  grandeur- 
witness  "  C.od  of  our  fathers"  and  "Lord,  Thine  arm 
hatli  been  uplifted  "-it  must  be  admitted  that  others 
exhibit  in  too  forcible  a  style  the  composer's  manner- 
isms: yet  everywhere  a  musician  finds  plenty  to  admire. 
Spolir  may  have  been  de.'.tituie  of  broad  artir-lic  sym- 
pathies, but  he  was  in  rcg:iril  to  his  own  works  an  artist 
}>ur  !uing  and  nothing  to  which  he  put  his  hand  shows 
other  than  the  signs  of  exalted  musicianship.  If  for  this 
reason  abme,  his  oratorios  deserve  more  justice  than 
they  obtain— the  justice  which  certainly  awaits  them  as 
a  result  of  the  law  whereby,  in  matters  of  taste  as  in  all 
other,  that  uliich  has  been  will  be  again.  Bristol  (lid 
well  to  give  the  "  Fall  of  Babylon  "  a  hearing,  and  to  se- 
cure for  the  work  a  performance  adequate  on  the  whole 
to  its  merits.  Let  us  hope  that  now  the  Oratorio  will  no 
more  return  tr>  the  obscurity  in  which  it  has  t-o  long 
du  elt.  There  is  room  for  it.  and  all  things  of  its  degi-ee, 
and  there  is  need  that  vacant  places  should  be  filled,  not 
by  the  pretentious,  vapid,  and  inartistic  creations  of  self- 
styled  mxsters,  but  by  the  finished  productions  of  those 
whose  genius  lies  outside  dispute. 


London. 

Crystal  Pai.ack.  The  Prospectus  of  the  Saturday 
afternoon  concerts  announced  to  commence  on  the  30th 
Sept.,  jiromises  many  highly-interesting  works  during 
the  seripi- of  25  performances,  12  of  which  are  to  take 
place  before,  and  13  after,  Christmas.  The  following 
compositions  w  ill  be  given  for  the  first  time :  Palestrlna. 
—  Ave  .Maria.  Purcell.— The  Yorkshire  Feast-song,  for 
solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  Bach  —Concerto  for  or- 
chestra. Hayiin.— Two  Andantes  from  his  earliest  sym- 
jdionies.  M(»zart.— Concerto  for  violin  In  Eflat,  Concer- 
to for  jiianofortc  in  E  flat,  recitative  and  aria  for  sopra- 
no, "  Alii  lo  prcTide,"  being  centennial  works  composed 
within  177C-TT.  Beethoven.— Dances  for  orchestra,  com- 
posed for  the  Redouten  Saal  at  Vienna,  and  a  fragment 
of  a  violin  concerto  with  orchestra.  Schubert.— Fanta- 
wie  in  C,  Op.  15  (adapted  for  i>ianofnrte  and  orchestra  by 
I.,is7.t).  Sterndalc  Bennett.  —Overture,  "  Merry  "Wives of 
Windsor."  Berlioz.— Overture  an<l  selection  from  Ben- 
edict and  Beatrice.  Raff.— Overture  on  "  Ein  feste 
Burg  "  (Op.  127),  and  his  newest  symphony  or  other  or- 
chestral work,  Wagner.— '*  Der  Walkiiren  Ritt,"  from 
"  Per  Ring  des  Nibelungen;"  the  Centennial  Philadel- 
phia March.  Rubinstein.— Symphony,  Ocean;  piano- 
forte concerto,  No.  2,  in  F,  with  other  compositions  in 
pursuance  of  his  arrangement  to  appear  as  pianist  and 
conductor  at  two  conceits.  In  adilition  to  these  novel- 
ties, composers  of  ever}' school  will  be  fully  represented, 
and  an  engagement  has  been  offered  to  Herr  Brahms  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  England  to  receive  his  degree 
as  Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge.  The  orchestra  will 
maintain  its  usual  standard  of  efficiency;  and  the  per- 
formances wid  be,  as  before,  un<ier  the  condiictorshlp 
of  Mr.  A.  Manns,  whose  zeal  in  organizing  and  dire  t- 
ing  these  concerts  is  now  two  well  known  to  need  eulo- 
gium.— J/ws.  Timefi,  Oct.  I. 

The  Crystal  Palace  has  always  been  distinguished  for 
the  attention  pai<l  to  the  works  of  English  composers. 
It  was  therefore  only  appropriate  that  the  first  concert 
of  the  present  season  should  ojien  with  an  Overture  by 
the  late  Sternilale  Bennett,  the  one  selected  being  that 
to  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  whi<h  had  not  befor 
been  heard  at  Syilenham.  The  Overture  we  are  inclined 
to  consider  one  of  Bennett's  best  works,  full  of  pleasing 
ideas,  and  marked  by  that  finish  of  detail  which  was  one 
of  his  characteristics  as  a  composer.  Two  other  novel- 
ties  were  given  at  this  concert— the  one  a  solid  and  well- 
written,  though  rather  heavy,  Concerto  by  Hans  von 
Bronsart,  admirably  played  by  Mr.  Fritz  Hartvigson ; 
the  other,  a  selection  from  a  Suite  by  the  French  com- 
poser Ernest  Guiraud,  assuredly  neither  solid  nor  hea\"y, 
but  on  the  contrary  very-  light  and  piquant,  though  with 
no  great  depth  of  invention.  On  the  same  afternoon  a 
superb  performance  of  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  A  was 
given.  The  vocalists  at  this  concert  were  Madame  and 
Signor  Campobello. 
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Th**  secnnfl  concert  incln.lcrl  ttnvdn's  (!plip;htful  "  Mil- 
itary "  Svninhony,  ami  Wolier'a  fonnertino  foi-  clarin- 
et, In  which  thn  fine  tone,  rcniarknlilc  pxociUion,  anrl 
excellent  stylo  of  Mr.  Clinton  (tlio  first  olarlnot  in  the 
Company's  hand)  wore  lionrd  to  p^roat  advatitaf^o.  The 
special  roaturo  of  the  afternoon,  Iiowcver,  was  a  larce 
Belertion  fr^m  tlie  works  of  Warner,  inclnclint;  tlie  Ov- 
erture to  "  Rienzi,"  the  Prohi'ie  nnd  '*  Kisa's  OrenTn  " 
from  "  Loheni;rin,"  the  Funeral  March  from  "fiofter- 
(IJtmmerunp,  and  the  March  composed  for  \he  Centen- 
nial Festival  at  IMiiladelphla.  Of  these  live  nnmbers  the 
ttfKt  three  have  often  been  previouHly  heard  in  our  eon- 
cert-rooms;  we  need  not  therefore  dwell  upon  them  now. 
The  Funeral  March,  followintc  the  death  of  Siegfried, 
with  its  truly  wonderful  instrumentation,  was  sphndid- 
Iv  eiven  under  Air.  Minn's  <iir<'i'tion,  and  ereaterl  a  ]jro- 
found  impression,  even  apart  from  the  stage.  The  Cen- 
tennial March,  on  the  other  hand,  is  alike  unworthy  of 
the  occasion  for  which  it  was  written  and  of  the  repiita- 
tion  of  its  composer.  The  vocalists  at  this  concert  were 
Miss  Sophie  T.owe  and  Mr.  W.  Shakespe;ire. 

The  concert  on  the  I4thult  .commenced  with  Mendels- 
sohn's "  HehridCH  "  Overture,  and  concluded  with  a  very 
sparklinc  nnd  pleasinp  Overture  hy  Mons.  Gevaert  (the 
principal  of  the  Conservatoire  at  linissels)  to  hin  Opera 
"  Le  Billet  de  Marguerite.''  Schumann's  Symplu)ny  in 
B  flat  was  played  as  it  is  plnyed  nowhere  hut  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Tlerr  Wilhelmj  was  the  instrumentnlist 
at  this  concert.  He  was  heard  in  a  very  dry  Concerto 
for  Violin  by  F.  Ht^gnr,  and  in  his  own  transcription  of 
Walther'fl  soup;  in  Wagner's  "  Meistersinger."  gome 
rery  excellent  vocal  music  was  also  contributed  by  Miss 
Catherine  Penna  and  Miss  Enrinuez. 

At  the  fourth  concert  the  Crj'stnl  Palace  Choir  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  this  season;  nn'l.  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  a  single  hearing,  there  seems  to  be  a 
marked  improvement  in  their  j>erformance,  The  chief 
feature  of  the  concert  was  Glide's  charming  Cantata 
"The  ErlKing's  D.aughter,"  a  work,  by  the  way,  which 
may  be  recommende<i  to  the  attention  of  Choral  Socie- 
ties, as  being  full  of  beautiful  music,  and  neither  too 
long  (it  occupies  rather  less  than  an  hour)  nor  too  diffi- 
cult. The  solo  parts  were  sung  by  Madame  Lemraens- 
Bherrington,  Miss  Bolingbroke,  and  Mr.  Maybrick.  An 
Adagio,  for  strings,  from  an  unpublished  anfl  very  early 
svmphony  of  Haydn's,  was  a  novelty  of  special  interest. 
1*he  movement  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  part 
of  Pohl's  '*  Life  of  Haydn,"  and  though  decidedly  old- 
fashioned  in  style,  it  "was  worth  reviving,  not  rnerely 
from  a  historical  point  of  view,  but  for  its  own  sake.  A 
.second  novelty  was  a  "  Marche  H^roique,"  by  Camille 
Saint-Saens,  a  brilliant  composition,  but  one  in  which 
the  workmanship  is  more  interesting  than  the  ideas. 
The  Overture  to  "  Fidelio,"  Mendelssohn's  "  Reforma- 
tion *'  Symphony,  and  two  songs  completed  the  after- 
noon's programme. 

For  the  fifth  concert,  (on  the  29th  nit),  the  chief  works 
announced  were  Rnff's  '*  Lenore  "  Symphony,  Schubert's 
Overture  to  '*  Alfonso  and  Estrella,''  Sullivan's  "  Ouver- 
tura  dl  Ballo,"  and  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto,  to  be 
played  by  M.  AVieniawski.— /6id.  Jt^oo.  1. 


Jtoigl/s  laiinml  d  Uliisir. 
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A  Plethora  of  Music. 

There  is  such  a  tliinj  as  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
Concerts  in  Boston,  ever  since  the  gloomy  month 
came  in,  have  been  as  frequent  as  the  stormy  days 
and  nights,  and  the  few  pleasant  ones  besides.  The 
music  lover,  who  may  feel  in  dnty  bound  to  keep  in 
the  current,  soon  finds  that  he  has  no  evenings  left 
for  friends  or  qniet  thought  or  other  kind  of  recre- 
ation ;  no  time  to  study  music  in  his  own  private 
way,  at  his  own  liesure,  taking  things  at  his  own 
tempo;  no  lime  to  examine  and  fairly  acquaint  him- 
self with  one  or  two  important  compositions,— sim- 
ply because  he  has  to  hear  so  many  and  so  multifa- 
rious,— an  experience  like  that  of  the  tourist,  who 
feels  obliged  to  wander  through  interminable  n-al- 
leries  of  Art  in  his  available  one  day  or  two,  gazing 
at  everything,  remembering  almost  nothing.  So  it 
is  with  this  unflagging,  swift  succession  of  great 
programmes  of  things  old  and  new,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  in  music.  The  good  alone, — or  those 
containing  enough  of  the  good,  or  of  the  interestino- 
on  the  ground  of  novelty  with  high  pretention,  to 
make  one  loath  to  lose  them, — are  quite  enough  for 
one  man  or  one  woman  to  keep  up  with  without 
stultifying  the  brain,  like  the  •'  walkist"  who  paces 
hundreds  of  mites  around  a  narrow  circle  for  a 
wager. 

— To  notice  all  would  be  impossible;  we  can  on- 
ly make  a  beginning  of  the  more  important. 

H.4RVARD  Musical  Assochtiov.  The  twelfth  sea- 
son of  Symphony  Concerts  bogan  satisfactorily  and 
with  good  promise  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Nov.  9. 


The  day  was  stormy,  yet  the  audience  a  fair  one  in 
point  of  numbers,  of  the  best  in  character,  and  at- 
tentive to  the  end  of  a  programme  of  the  good  old 
subatnnlial,  classical  kind,  by  no  means  lacking 
conlr.Tst.  It  is,  we  presume,  commonly  understo^id 
that  the  chief  end  of  the  concerts  for  the  present, 
after  the  financial  losses  of  the  past  two  seasons,  is 
to  save  the  orchestra. — to  keep  a  local  Boston  or 
chcsira  in  some  sort  of  training  to  the  higher  tasks, 
in  tlie  hope  of  building  up  a  much  more  perfect  or- 
chestra hereafter.  The  effort  is  dependent  mainlv 
on  season  subscriptions,  and  the  times  are  hard  and 
money  scarce.  Therefore  the  plan  of  the  concerts 
is  perforce  an  economical  one  ;  beyond  the  en.tenfials 
of  a  good  Symphony  Concert,  little  else  is  promised 
save  as  the  means  come  in  for  giving  it  without 
much  risk.  There  will  be  no  lack  however  of  ex- 
cellent artists,  pianists,  singers,  etc.,  to  lend  variety 
and  personal  attraction.  The  orchestra  is  very 
nearly  of  the  same  size  and  proportions  as  last  year 
(just  about  the  same  with  the  present  Thomas  or- 
chestra). With  a  larger  share  of  public  support  it 
could  be  enlarged  and  made  more  effective  in  so 
vast  a  Music  Hall  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  desira- 
ble, much  more  time  could  be  given  to  rehearsal  ; 
for  time  is  money,  says  the  proverb. 

Considering  the  very  short  time  for  practice,  af- 
ter being  scattered  for  six  months,  the  musicians, 
we  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted,  gave  a  very 
air  interpretation  to  the  master-pieces  which  com- 
posed the  programme.  The  experienced  conductor, 
Carl  Zerraiin,  had  brought  sympathetic  unit}'  and 
order  into  the  body  in  a  short  time.  The  opening 
Overture,  the  romantic,  brilliant  one  to  Schumann's 
Gennvet'a,  whose  charm  never  fails,  came  ont  with 
spirit  and  with  freshness.  Mozart's  greatest  Sym- 
phony, in  C,  (the  "  Jupiter,")  so  jubilant,  so  regal 
and  so  wholesome,  was  on  the  whole  smoothly  and 
clearly  played  ;  particularly  the  wonderful  Andante; 
and  if  there  seemed  any  lack  of  clearness  in  the  fa- 
mous fugned  Finale,  it  was  probably  owing  more  to 
the  intrinsic  complexity  of  the  f(mr  interwoven 
themes,  than  to  the  reading  by  the  instruments. 

The  Heroic  March  by  Schubert  (in  A  minor.  Op. 
66),  arranged  for  orchestra  by  O.  Bach,  and  plaj'ed 
here  for  the  first  time  last  winter,  doubtless  wearied 
some  of  the  audience  by  its  length,  in  spite  of  its 
remarkable  richness  and  grandeur,  and  the  exqui- 
site felicity  of  themes  and  treatment  in  its  two  soft- 
er Tiios.  Much  of  this  prolixity  could  be  remedied 
bj' omitting  a  number  of  the  formal  repetitions; 
and  in  this  way  we  trust  the  March,  which  is  in- 
deed a  master  work,  will  yet  have  another  hearing. 

The  pianist  of  the  day  was  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Sher- 
wood, whom  many  remembered  as  Miss  Mary  Fay, 
of  Boston,  a  pupil  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago  of 
Otto  Dresel.  and  who  even  then  in  her  girlhood  ex- 
cited admiration  by  the  ease  and  brilliancy  of  her 
performances  in  public.  Returning  now  from  stud- 
ies in  Germany,  the  wife  of  a  gifted  pianist,  she 
brings  musical  expeiience,  a  rich  repertoire,  and 
more  maturity  of  musical  character  and  cnlture. 
Seldom  have  we  heard  the  oft-played  Mendelssohn 
Concerto  in  G-minl^r  played  in  a  more  simple,  unaf- 
fected manner,  with  such  ease  and  fluency,  such 
truth  of  expression — notably  the  Andante —knA  such 
delicacy  of  finish.  Yet  we'  heard  her  do  it  to  much 
more  advantage  in  rehearsal.  She  may  have  been 
nervous  on  the  first  reappearance  before  so  changed 
a  Boston  audience  ;  but  there  was  some  lack  of 
strength.  Our  publics  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  a  muscular  and  masculine  style  of  playing,  even 
in  lady  pianists,  that  they  are  apt  to  overlook  the 
merit  of  anything  more  feminine  and  unobtru.sive. 
Of  her  solos  in  the  second  part— Thalberg's  Elude 
in  A  minor,  and  the  Ballade  in  F,  by  Chopin,  the 
former  was  most  h.ippily  reniiered,  the  latter  hard- 
ly reaching  the  ideal.  Hearty  applause,  however, 
followed  all  her  efforts. 

FOf  the  second  Concert  we  must  speak  next  time.  The 
thinl  (Dec.  7)  offers:  Overture,  "  Alfonso  and  EstreUa," 
Schubert;  C-minor  Concerto,  Beethoven,  played  by  the 


remarlcnhle  youne;  pianist  from  Cincinnati,  Miss  .JurjA 
RivK  flier  first  appearance  in  N'cw  Englanii);  Allefrretto 
from  ThirH  .Svmpliany,  t7uffe  ;  Rllaiisofiic  Honcroise, 
Liszt  (Misf^  Rive);  First  .Synipliony  {]{  flat).  Schumann. 

— N  It.  Tlie  fourth  concert,  on  .'iccount  of  otiier  en- 
gagements f»f  the  MilHic  llrill,  is  postponed  to  TueH'iay, 
Dec  2*1.  rrntrratnniP:— Concert  Overture,  Utetz  ;  F-minor 
Con<'ertn,  Ohopin  flliTc.o  I. eomiauiij.— Pastoral  .Sym- 
jiliony,  Beethoven;  Vocal  St^lo ;  Jubilee  Overture,  Weber. 


Tiikodore  Thomas's  "Five  Grand  and  Popular 
Concerts  "  in  the  Music  Hall  have  met  with  good 
success.  The  Orchestra  shows  many  changes  ill  its 
membership,  especially  in  its  first  virilins  ;  we  miss 
the  second  lender,  Mr.  Arnold,  the  admirable  oboist, 
Mr.  Eller,  and  several  more  of  the  best;  and  it  is 
too  true  that  the  orchestra  as  a  wIkjIc  does  not 
sound  as  it  did  in  its  best  estate;  the  ensemble  of 
tone  is  less  perfect ;  there  is  roughnesss  in  the  brass, 
such  as  we  have  been  wont  to  hear  coni]dained  of 
in  our  own  orchestras.  But  the  accomplished  lead- 
ing violin,  Mr.  .Jacobsohn,  remains  at  his  post;  tliero 
is  the  same  skill  and  energy  of  condnctorship  ;  and 
the  general  style  of  performance  is  still  excellent 
compared  with  any  other  orchestral  playing  we 
have  known  in  this  country.  It  will  take  some  time, 
of  course,  for  the  perfect  fusion  of  the  new  and  old 
materials,  and  to  recover  ali  that  was  lost  of  con- 
tinuity of  habit,  of  long  established  mutual  rappnrt, 
through  the  disastrous  experience  in  Philadilphia 
and  the  temporary  disbandment.  With  plenty  of 
employment  and  a  generous  public  support,  the  old 
causes  will  produce  again  the  same  results.  And 
this  support  seems  likely  to  be  given,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the,  very  large  audiences  this  past  week  in 
Music  Hall,  even  on  stormy  evenings.  Economy, 
retrenchment,  has  had  a  voice  in  the  matter  here 
too,  it  appears  ;  the  hard  times  are  for  all  ;  the  or- 
chestra no  Ifinger  boasts  its  "  sixt}' ;"  it  is  reduced 
to  about  the  same  scale  with  our  own  :  eight  first 
violins,  fiur 'cellos,  (fee.  The  proud  distinction  of 
the  harp  remains  though, 

A  serious  fault  with  these  five  mixed  programmes 
has  been  their  excessive  length, — two  hours  and  a 
half,  at  least,  each  time, — due  in  great  measure  to 
the  almost  too  liberal  array  of  solo  attractions. 
Where  one  suffices  to  "  lighten  up"  the  programme 
of  a  good  Symphony  concert,  here  on  the  first 
evening  there  were  three. 

The  first  concert  (Monday  evening,  13th)  began 
with  the  Tannhdnaer  Overture,  played  effectively 
of  course,  as  was  the  overture  to  Oberon  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  part.  Of  the  other  orchestral  pieces 
the  least  fimiliar,  and  the  one  of  most  pretention  was 
the  Adagio  ("  Ingeborg's  Lament")  and  Scherzo 
("  Elves  of  Light  and  Frost  Giant"),  from  Hoffman's 
"  Frithjof "  Symphony.  The  former  seemed  to 
us  too  much  in  the  Tristan  and  Isolde  vein, — 
yearning  and  lamentation  without  much  relief;  we 
should  like  Ingeborg  better  would  she  dry  her  tears. 
There  is  a  light  and  tricksy  fancy  in  the  Scherzo, 
and  the  frosty  breath  of  thegiantis  made  palpable 
enough.  "Nachtgesang,"  by  Voigt,  and  a  Sicilienne 
from  the  old  Boccherini,  played  by  all  the  strings, 
were  instances  of  that  ad  eaptandnm  kind  of  pianh- 
simo  which  manj-  hearers  think  too  exquisite  for  this 
poor  world.  The  orchestral  arrangement  of  one  o  1* 
the  most  familiar  Jikapaodhft  Hotic/roises  by  Liszt, 
brought  the  concert  to  a  fantastical  and  brilliant 
close. —  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney  was  not  in  his  best 
voice,  yet  his  grand  deep  tones  accorded  with  the 
character  of  Beethoven's  "In  questa  toml'a;"  his 
two  .Scandinavian  Songs  were  rather  commonplace. 
Miss  Beebe  sang  Mendelssohn's  Concert  Aria.  "  In- 
felice,"  in  fine  artistic  style  and  with  dramatic  fer- 
vor and  expression  ;  yet  it  needs  a  larger,  grander 
voice;  her  English  ballads,  too,  were  beautifully 
sung.  Mr.  Wm.  II.  Sherwood's  rendering  of  the 
Schubert  Fantasia  in  C.  op.  1.5.  (as  arranged  with 
Orchestra  by  Liszt)  was  masterly  and  most  effective. 
His  group  of  smaller  solos  (Fugue  in  E  minor, 
Handel  ;  Nocturne.  Chopin  ;  and  his  own  Capriccio, 
op.  4)  showed  his  versatility  of  expression,  and  hi.s 
inventive  faculty,  to  good  advantage. 

Seco7id  Con^-ert,  Nov.  15.     Part  I.  was  as  follows : 
Overture— Der  Frev-chuotz,  Weber 

Art.!— -As  when  the  Dove,"  (Acis  and  Galatoai, 

Miss  Henrietta  Beebe. 
Andante  Cantabile— Op.  97, 

(.id.apted  for  Orchestra  by  t,iszt.) 
Aria—"  Le  oppreesi  o^oe,"  (Le  Juive),  Halevy 

Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney. 
Scherzo— Komartnskaja,  Glinka 

Songs,  Rubinstein 

Miss  Henrietta  Beebe. 
Symphonic  Poem— Les  Preludes  Liszt 

To  our  feeling  the  old  Freyschiilz  Overture  was 
worth  all  the  rest;  what  an  experience  it  would  be 
to  hear  that  for   the   first   time  I     The    Beethoven 
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Aifl'inle  {!vnm  t,he  creat  B-fl.'it.  Trin)  linrdlv  b-ars 
traiisplantini;  from  the  intimate  api;irociative  s)»here 
of  the  Chamber  eoneert  rnnm  to  the  c;'"*''^^  Music 
Hall,  even  wiih  all  tlie  exp.in^ion,  the  enhaneeii  in- 
tensity, and  the  pontrasled  oolorini^  <tf  Liszt's  sliil- 
ful  in'^tnimr'ntation  ;  yet  several  of  llie  variatiims 
made  a  deep  inipre-^ion.  "  Les  Fi-eliides  "  never  in- 
terested ns  very  tiiueli  exeejtt  by  its  ini^enions  etTeets 
of  instrumentation  ;  preirnaiit  musieal  themes  (ideas). 
S|iontaneous  developnient  from  stich  as  from  vital 
(Terms,  we  miss.  The  piece  was  beantifnlly  pLayed. 
The  Russian  Scherzo  vas  unmistakeablv  national, 
full  of  rpiaint  vivacity  and  dash.  Hiss  Rkkhk  sanij 
tile  Handel  Aria  in  a  most  liijuid,  pure  and  birdlilie 
slyh'.  winning  an  encore  from  which  its  leriLrth 
should  h.ave  paved  it  an<l  us.  Mr.  Whitvfy.  also, 
had  to  repeat  the  elaborate  Aria  from  "The  Jew- 
ess." which  is  well  suited  to  his  voice  and  was  sung 
with  unusual  fervor  and  expression. 

I'art  H.  save  u-<  oiu-  aftcr-shari'  of  the  Inaugura 
lion  priiLcra'iime  of  the  Ceuteunial  Exhibition.  The 
lauKuis  ("  ,$6,iiOO.")  Wagner  March,  as  now  given 
by  full  orchestra,  seemed  to  us  just  as  empty  and 
commonplace  in  tlienies,  just  as  forced,  spasmodic, 
ineffective  in  its  wor-king  up.  just  as  nnjubilant.  de- 
p'ressinir.  anil  destitute  of  any  l>ff  for  a  proud  nation- 
al occasion,  as  it  did  sotne  months  atjo.  when  we  de- 
scribed the  impression  which  it  made  upon  us  in 
the  pianoforte  arran;.'enient..  We  find  the  general 
criticism  abroad  conliruMng  ns. — Tt  needed  hardly 
more  than  the  rich,  srmorous  volume  of  the  Shar- 
land  Chorus,  with  full  orchestra,  to  make  Pruf. 
Paine's  simple,  psalm  like  setting  of  Whittier's 
Hymn  impies-ive.  Mr.  Dudley  Buck's  Cantata 
shows  a  very  sensilil«>.  straightforward,  iuixenions 
and  clever  wav  of  dealing  with  the  per|dexiu;r  pri>b- 
lems  whidi  Mr.  Sidney  Lanier's  "  Centennial  Mcdi- 
tation  of  Coluird)ia  "  must  have  offered  to  the  com- 
jioser.  As  we  have  said  before,  his  niusie  is  alway.s 
clear,  however  bewildering  the  poem  ;  it  has  much 
gooil  writing  both  for  instruments  and  voices,  is 
lull  nf  felicitous,  ell".:  etive  contrasts,  and  is  indeed 
throuijhout  fre.sh  and  pleading.  The  Hidlelujah 
Chorus  from  the  .]fi's:itah  was  well  suui;.  thoui^h 
hardly  with  the  overpfiwering grandeur  of  the  great 
Handel  and  Haydn  choir. 

The  Maliurr  of  Saturday  had  the  following  pro- 
gramme ;  — 

Overture— .Mi  Tlalia Cherultini 

AdaL-'io— Protnerheus Beetlioven 

Vinloncello  Ohlicato  t>y  Mr.  Chas.  Hemnian. 

Aria—*  Le  pre  anx  Clen^s" Halevy 

ATiss  Etnmn  C.  Tharsl^y. 

Fantasie  on  Hun-^arian  airs Listz 

Mme   M.adeline  Schiller  and  Orchestra. 

a.  }  flonf;fo)j:larne  (.Sinpin;;  llinis) Lindlilad 

h.  i  Meloilikrans Ahlstrom 

Sweiiisli  Ladies'  Quartette. 

Suite  L'-\rIesienne,{new) Georcres  Bizet 

I.  I*re!inie.  2.  Miiuielto,  (Alletxro  Giocoso) 

3.  Adaffietto.         4.  Carillon. 
"Pregliiera  B  Barcarole''— La  Stella  del  Nord, 

Meyerbeer 

Miss  Emma  C.  Thursby. 

Traeunierei Schumann 

Sieilienne Bocchcrini 

Orchestra. 

Solo  for  Piano— Mierctien - Rag 

Madame  Madeline  Schiller. 

a.  I  W.aldandJK'ht Abt 

b.  S  Skyndd  Pa    Ilnrry  up) Wahlin 

Swedish'  Ladies*  Quartette. 
IntTO'luetlon,       i 

Nuptial  Cliorus.  >  Third  Act  Lohengrin Wagner 

March  Tempo.    ) 

Cherubini's  ratlier  trivial  hnd  noisy  Overture, 
full  of  '■  Janissary  music,"  is  not  without  traits  of 
the  master's  subtle  power.  It  is  the  work  for  which 
Mendelssohn,  somewhere  in  his  letters,  takes  Cher- 
ubini  to  task  for  condescending  to  such  clap-trap. 
The  Adagio  from  Proyitfthnis,  with  its  lovely  vio- 
loncello melody,  and  sweet  sidicitati<ms  of  the  flute 
and  harp,  we  have  not  heard  for  several  years  ;  it 
was  nicely  played,  renewing  its  old  charm.  The 
Suite  by  the  French  composer,  Bizet,  had  so  much 
of  fresh  and  pieplant  charm  and  contrast,  that  we 
should  be  gl.ad  to  know  it  better.  Why  speak  of 
"  Traumerei  't  "  It  is  more  than  many  of  ns  can  do 
(say  after  the  hundredth  time)  to  hear  it. 

Three  notable  attractions  had  this  concert  in  the 
way  of  sido  artists.  The  freshest  and  most  unique 
was  the  singing  of  the  finir  Swedish  ladies.  Their 
picturesque  appearance  won  the  audience  already  ; 
two  of  thein  blonde  and  tall  (contraltos),  two  short 
and  dark  (sopranos),  all  with  genial,  expressive  fac- 
es, and  an  air  of  untaught  refinement.  Their  voices 
are  singularly  pure  and  musical  ;  the  first  soprano 
really  exquisite,  while  there  is  a  firm  and  solid  tone 
in  the  contraltos,  as  if  it  were  an  organ,  or  the 
low  tones  of  a  clarinet  or  middle  tones  of  a  bassoon. 
Their  intonation  is  perfect,  though  they  sing  with- 
out any  accuiupaniment,  or  any  apparent  taking  of 


the  pitch.  The  sympathy  is  perfect,  the  execution 
smooth  and  finished,  full  of  li'.'ht  and  «hade  and 
true  e.xpression  without  any  aff-'C^atioa  or  overdo- 
intr.  We  cannot  sav  so  much  for  the  compositions 
wliic'n  they  suncT.  tboiii^h  most  of  th''m  have  a  cer- 
tain Xorlhi'rn  (but  rather  mod"rn)  llavop. 

Miss  Tnriisnv's  voice  and  siniririg  were  delight- 
ful. esi>ecially  her  bird-like  flori^I  execution  in  the 
higher  tones.  All  was  in  irood  taste  and  spontane- 
ous, while  she  has  .gained  in  |)ower  anrl  firmness, 
Mme,  Scmillkr's  performance  of  the  diffi<'ult  ITun- 
srarian  Faii/nsie  was  simply  superb  ;  we  thought  the 
Raif  piece  hardly  worthy  of  her  powers. 


New  York.  Xov.  id.  The  debut  r,f  Mme,  Essi- 
poff  at  Steinway  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  and 
her  very  rcmarkalile  performance  at  the  succeeding 
concerts,  have  been  the  leading  topics  of  discussion 
in  musical  circles  here.  The  arrival  of  this  lady 
was  not  Iieralded  by  the  amount  of  trumpeting  and 
puffing  which  is  usually  deemed  essential  to  the  in- 
troduction of  an  artist  who  visits  us  for  the  first 
time  ;  the  articles  announcing  her  arrival  in  Amer- 
ica being  addressed  to  a  discriminating  few  rather 
than  to  the  public  at  large.  One  statement,  how- 
ever, was  made  in  her  behalf  which  seemed  injudi- 
cious, namely  :  the  publication  of  what  purports  to 
be  a  remark  made  by  Rubinstein,  implying  that  he 
considers  Mme.  Essipoflf  as  a  pianist  equal  or  supe- 
rior to  himself  Rubinstein  being  the  best  player 
wdio  had  visited  this  cuintry.  such  a  comparison 
seemed  like  raising  expectations  destined  only  to  be 
dashed  to  the  ground. 

Notwithstanding  the  threatening  aspect  of  the 
weather  a  very  large  and  brilliant  andiencc  greeted 
the  pianiste  on  her  first  appearance  at  Steinway 
Hall  on  Tuesday  evenini;,  Nov,  14,  The  pro- 
gramme was  well  calculated  to  display  the  versatil- 
ity and  extraordinary  talent  of  the  performer,  em- 
bracing the  following  works : 

roneerrr>,  K  minor  Thopin 

Toccata U,ich 

^fcnlll•r Mozart 

Orivotte  and  Variations Rimeau 

Xocturne <;liopin 

Trnumcswirren SclmmTnn 

Giiltarre Hlller 

Alouettes I^esrlietizky 

"Valse RuttinsTeih 

Fantasie  Hongroise,  No.  12 Liszt 

The  performer  was  supported  by  an  orchestra  of 
about  25  musicians,  among  whom  couhl  be  recog- 
nized Bergnep,  Arnold  and  other  well  known  faces, 
Mr.  Richard  Schnietz  conducted  the  orchestra,  and 
the  performance  began  with  the  Frrischiilz  Over- 
ture, upon  the  conclusion  of  which  Mme.  EssipofT 
came  forward,  made  her  first  bow  to  an  .American 
audience,  and  sat  down  to  the  [liano. 

A  few  words  as  to  her  personal  appearance,  if 
written  at  all.  must  come  here,  as  all  such  details 
seem  doubly  trivial  when  mentioned  in  connection 
with  her  wonderful  talent.  In  person  she  is  of  me- 
dium stature  and  graceful  figure.  The  effect  of  her 
dark  hair  and  eyes  and  fine  complexion  was  heiijht- 
ened  by  her  cnstume,  which  was  entirely  of  white, 
unredeemed  by  any  color.  Her  features  are  fine, 
but  Dot  reirular,  and  her  face,  seen  in  profile,  inter- 
esting rather  than  beautiful.  Her  shapely  arms, 
bare  to  the  sluudder,  show  a  remarkable  develop, 
inent  of  the  forearm  and  wrist,  and  this  it  is  which 
enables  her  to  plaj",  as  she  dfw?s.  entirely  from  the 
elbow  and  wrist,  avoiding  the  awkward  appearance 
of  moving  the  shoulders  or  the  body.  Her  attitude, 
while  playing,  is  one  of  perfect  repose,  while  the 
simplicity  and  graceful  abandon  of  her  manner  are, 
alike,  charming.  Before  she  has  played  many  bars 
of  the  Concerto  we  know  that  we  are  listening  to  a 
performer  of  no  ordinary  type.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  movement  the  feeling  of  skepticism,  with  which 
we  had  received  the  very  extraordinary  statements 
made  concerning  her  merits,  is  somewhat  dimin- 
ished, and  before  she  has  finished  the  cfimposition  all 
such  feelings  have  vanished  into  thin  air,  leaving  on- 


ly emotions  of  wonder  and  deliirht.  She  played  the 
Concerto,  as  we  are  inf  irmed  she  ]ibiys  nearly  all 
of  the  two  hundred  composili'ms  comprising  her 
repertory,  entirely  from  memory  :  and  a  more  sat- 
isfactory performance  we  never  have  heard.  Iler 
technique  is  simply  immense;  every  note  is  played 
with  that  distinctness  gained  by  strikingeach  key  ex- 
actly in  the  middle,  thus  avoiding  the  possibility  of 
striking  two  notes  instead  of  one  (a  fault  which  we 
have  noted  in  writing  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  pianists),  while  her  perfect  command  of 
the  pedal  is  at  once  apparent.  The  importance  of 
a  proper  use  (not  abuse)  of  the  loud  pedal  is  almost 
invariably  underestimated  by  pianisles  ;  and  yet 
when  this  is  not  understood  there  can  be  no  good 
performance.  Add  to  the  merits  already  enumer- 
ated, a  most  amazing  brilliancy  and  ease  of  exeou- 
ti<tn,  perfect  accuracy  and  a  touch  altogether  phe- 
nomenal, and  you  will  have  a  faint  idea  of  some  of 
the  least  of  those  qualities  wdiich  mark  the  playing 
of  this  great  artiste.  Without  dwelling  too  long 
upon  tho.se  qualities  which  are,  to  the  real  worth  of 
her  playing,  only  as  the  step|)ing  stones  to  the 
sanctuary,  mention  must  be  maile  of  her  touch, — 
1.  c,  of  the  quality  of  the  tone  which  she  produces 
from  the  instrument ;  since  Oottschalk  san;;  his  way 
into  our  heart  with  syren  finders  we  have  heard 
nothing  to  equal  it.  Mme.  Essipoff  is  able  to  ))ro, 
duce  from  the  piano,  to  suit  the  varyinir  moods  of 
a  composer,  a  great  variety  of  tone,  as  if  she  had 
changed  her  instrument  repeatedly.  Her  runs  and 
arjiegi^ios  are  as  clear  and  sftnrkling  as  the  musieal 
Cflasses  ;  her  chords  are  like  a  sinirle  note;  while 
her  leirato  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated.  The 
sum  of  all  these  qualities  of  virtuosity  is  sufficieni  to 
place  Mme.  EssipofT  in  the  front  ranks.  a!n'>ng  the 
best  pianists  who  have  visited  this  ciimtry.  All 
this  was  shown  in  her  perforimince  of  the  vry  ditfi- 
pult  Concerto  of  Chopin.      But  the  pianist,  like  the 

jioet.  must  be  born,  not   made,   and    t' ri 

renderinir  of  a   Chopin   Concer'o  dc'in 
hi'.'lier  and  rarer  merit  than  any  of  tie 
have  enumerated.      It  was  equally  a  s 
delii;ht  to    find  the  ar'iste  fully   U|)  to 
those  hiL^her  qualities  necessary  to  rr 
formance  rounded  and  complete,     Of> 
the  music  of  Chopin  is  the  touchstone.     One   who 
plays  Chopin  can  play  anything.      But  it  is  no  mean 
test,  for  his  music  traverses  the  whole  ■rimiit  of  hu- 
man emotions  ami  experiences.      In  Mme,  EssipofTs 
interpretation  nothing  seemed  wantinir.     There  was 
breadth  of  sent  ioi'-nt.  intensity,    fire,    passion;   aii<l 
in  some  mysterious  mnnner  she  |ilaced  her  audience 
en  rappnri  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  work.      It  was 
the  same  in  the  lovely  Nocturne  in    I)  flat;  it   may 
ha^'e  been  ^uir  i^ood   fortune  in    being   placed    very 
near  to  the  |>iano.  but  it   certainly   impressed  us  .as 
being  altogether  a  wonderful  interpretation. 

In  the  Or^-an  Toccata,  by  Bach  arranu'cd  for  pi- 
ano  by  Taiisig  ;  the  familiar  Menuet  by  NIozart.  and 
the  other  pieces  enumerated  in  the  list,  the  pianiste 
showeil  great  versatility,  each  selection  being  ex- 
quisitely treated;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  |iroof  <if 
her  pow.'r  that  she  reserved  the  pii',-,'  de  rrx'islnvr, 
the  threat  Faitln-^ie  ILmtjruise  of  Liszt,  for  the  last. 
This  piece,  which  we  have  recently  heard  ])cTfoiuied 
by  Von  Hiilow.  is  one  of  immense  ditfii'iilty,  and  is 
well  calculated  to  displ.ay  every  merit  that  a  pian- 
ist can  possess.  It  was  performed  in  magniliceMt 
style  and  apparently  without  the  least  effort. 

M.  Vivien,  a  violinist,  also  appears  at  the  Essi- 
pofT concerts,  at  the  first  one  of  which  he  played  a 
Concerto  by  Paganini.  anil  the  Vieiixtemps  Fantas- 
ia, which  has  been  played  so  freqiU'iitly  here  of  late. 
After  a  certain  rouLrhness  of  tone,  due  doubtless  to 
nervousness,  had  worn  off.  he  appeared  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent ]il:iyer.  worthy  of  the  distinguished  company 
ill  which  he  is  found. 

At  her  seconi  and  third  appearances.  Mine,  Essi- 
pofT confirmed  the  excellent  impression  which  she 
had  made  at  first;  but  we  must  reserve  farther  com 
ment  for  a  future  occasion,  simply  saying  now,  that 
whatever  may  be  her  position  as  compared  with 
Rubinstein,  Liszt,  Von  Biilow  and  Clara  Schumann, 
she  must  be  ranked  with  these,  and  not  amonu-  the 
lesser  gods. 

At  the  second  and  third  concerts,  the  following 
selections  were  rendered  : 
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fir.-itiiil    CmirrrI,  No'!.  15. 

1  Ornivl  runrcrto  (ill  r>  niinon Riil)iiiHlcin 

l\t:iilinip  Annfttn  H^sipnlf  ami  Orclicstia. 

2  M  IMHiiiloaiiil  b'ugiic(wltli  Chorale). McnclelsBolin 

(^)  Gimic J  ■  ■  ■ ','  V, ■' 

((■)  Sonatc,  In  A  ni:iior Sn.arlattl 

MailaniH  AniiPttc  E-iKipiilT. 

3.  Fourth  ConccrLo  (Fiiat  time  in  AmL-rica), 

T.onr.ard 
a   Recitative  etrritNre.    h,  Allegrn  et  Cadenza. 
Monsieur  Alfred  Vivien. 

4.  Ranarole ) 

F.tndc,  in  F 1  <-hoi"n 

Valso.  ' 

6.  in)  Noetlirne ■•  ••■■    -v?'-''''! 

Ui)  Serenade  Sehulicrt-T.iszt 

(,1  Etilile.    D  flat I'.';*^'^ 

(d)  O.avotte  •• tMlas 

Madame  Annetie  Essipoff. 

G.  Volonaise Wicniawski 

Monsieur  Alfred  Vivien. 

7.  Polonaise •  ■  •  Weber- Liszt 

Madame  Annette  Essipoff. 

Third  Coiirrrl,  Nov.   17. 

1.  OrandConeerto  (i  nin.ior Beethoven 

2    Fanta-.ie  Pastorale  (viiilin) „'''""!? 

3.  Crranil  Coneerto Henselt 

4.  nuetto.  (Violin) •  ■  y  "",<■" 

5.  Grand  Concerto,  G  minor Meudelssoiin 

At  the  Saturday  matini^e  tlie  programme  of  Tues- 
ilny  eveniricj  was  duplicaferl. 

Next  week  the  coneerts  will  be  eontinued,  but 
the  Orchestra  will  be  dispensed  with,  and,  remem- 
bering the  way  in  which  tlie  pianist  was  hampered, 
in  Beetlioven's  (i  major  Concerto,  by  ttie  incompe- 
tency of  tlie  conductor,  we  think  it  will  be  no  great 
deprivation.  -^-  ■*■  *-'• 

Chicago,  Nov.  16. — We  have  a  new  pianist 
in  Chicaso,  Mr.  Emil  Liebling.  Mr.  LieblinR  form- 
erly resided  here,  but  returned  to  his  home  in  Ber- 
lin for  two  years  study,  chiefly  with  Kullak.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  he  was  teaching  there  for  Kullak. 
He  hnd  a  great  deal  of  execution  and  was  a  remark- 
ably facile  reader  before  he  left  here,  and  before  his 
departure  gave  a  soiree  in  which  he  played  Jensen's 
"  Wanderbilder."  Schumann's  Kreisleriana  No.  2, 
Chopin's  Nocturne  in  G  minor,  a  Liszt  Rhapsody, 
etc. 

Some  weeks  ago  he  gave  a  soiree   at  Standard 

hall  with  this  programme: 

I.  Sonata,  Op.  31,  P  minor Beethoven 

2    Tenor  Solo—"  Salve  dimorn  "Faust Gounod 

Mr.  Alfred  AVilkic 
3.  Songs  without  Words,  Nos.  1  and  6.  .Mendelssohn 

Octave  Studv Kullak 

4   Contralto— "  O  He  Gracious.  Lord," Merkel 

Miss  Ella  White. 

5.  Etude  Op   10.  No   3, 1 

Prelude  in  D  flat, I 

Valsein  D  flat, )■  Chopin 

Nocturne, [ 

Scherzo  in  C  sharp  minor- I 

6.  Trio— (Piano,  Violin,  'Cello),  in  D  minor, 

Mendelssohn 
(Meesr".  T.ieWinc.  Lewis,  and  Eichhorn.) 

7.  Duet—"  Onward,  honnv  boat," Kucken 

(A  Bop  to  Cerobus.) 

8.  Soiree  de  Vienne.         I  Liszt 
Polonaise  Hemique,  1  

Later   he   played    a   recital    at    the    Seminary   in 

Highland  Park,  with  this  programme  : 

1.  a,  Prehnle,  1 

ft,  Gipue,       J  Bach 

c.  Gavotte,    ) 

2.  a.  Air  »nd  V.ariations,  (Harmonious  Blacksmith), 

TLandel 

b.  Sonata,  (arranged  by  Tausig) Scarlatti 

3.  a.  Songs  without  AVords,  Nos.  1  and  6, 

Mendelssohn 
ft.  Intermezzo .Seiss 

c,  Impromptu Henselt 

4.  a.  Scherzo  I    Kullak 

6,  Octave  Studv,  I 

6.  a.  Preludes  in  D  flat,  ) 

6,  Etudes,  Op  10,  No,^.  3,  4,  and  5,  J Chopin 

c.  Scherzo.    C  sharp  minor,  ) 

C.  a.  Soiree  de  Vienne,         I  Liszt 

6,  Polonaise  Heroique,    )    

On  the  whole  I  find  little  to  record  except  praise. 
Mr.  Liebling  has  a  great  deal  of  execution,  and  a 
remarkably  delicate  touch ;  and  as  a  concert  player 
I  should  uuhesitatingly  place  him  higher  than  any 
one  else  here,  and  higher  than  anj'  except  a  very 
small  number  of  the  best  in  the  country.  But  I 
could  not  go  so  far  as  many  of  his  friends  do  and 
claim  for  him  a  place  above  any  pianists  that  have 
appeared  here  except  Rubinstein  and  Von  Billow. 
To  my  mind,  fine  as  the  playing  is.  it  lacks  some- 
thing of  being  the  best.     And  I  find  it  difficult   to 


point  out  this  lack  satisfactorily,  for  as  regards  the 
execution,  phrasing,  power,  delicacy,  etc,  scarcely 
anj'lhing  lacks.  I  should  flay  that  it  was  in  the 
mental '/;•//)  on  the  music,  that  tlie  lack  existed,  if 
anywhere.  I  notice  between  him  and  Miss  Rive 
(whose  pla3'ing  1  had  the  opportunity  to  lienr  enough 
of  last  year  to  know  it  pretty  well)  a  curious  differ- 
ence between  the  tenacity  with  which  they  respect- 
ively remember  music.  In  speaking  with  Miss 
Riv6  of  what  I  supposed  must  be  the  immense  difTi- 
eultv  of  remembering  such  a  list  of  works  as  she 
played  last  year,  she  replied;  "Oh  no!  It  is  not 
at  ,".11  difficult  to  rrmrm'er  them  ;  but  I  find  it  very 
hard  to  keep  them  all  up  so  as  to  he  able  to  plav 
them  to  my  own  satisfaction,"  Now  Miss  Rive's 
memory  in  spite  of  its  accuracy  (in  which  it  resem- 
bles a  photograph)  does  not  seem  to  me  the  highest 
type  of  musical  memory.  For  on  inquiring,  I  am 
informed  that  she  plays  from  a  sort  of  mental  pho- 
to(fraph  of  the.  notes  of  the  piece, — while  playing  she 
sees  page  after  page  before  her.  Whereas  in  the 
highest  musical  memory  I  have  an  idea  that  the 
player  plays  from  a  memory  of  the  musical  thought 
as  such,  the  mental  picture  of  the  notes  of  the  piece 
no  longer  existing  in  consciousness.  And  this  way, 
1  imagine,  Rubinstein  remembers.  T  don't  see  how 
he  can  play  in  his  peculiar  manner  as  to  fire  and 
faults  in  any  other  way.  But  even  Miss  Rive's  way 
gives  her  great  eonfiflence,  and  enables  her  to  per- 
fectly absorb  herself  in  her  music,  and  this  is  where 
a  part  of  her  success  lies.  Now  Mr.  Liebling,  on 
the  other  hand,  forgets  very  easily.  Whenever  he 
plays  an  old  piece  after  several  weeks,  he  is  obliged 
not  simply  to  exercise  his  fingers  in  it,  (everybody 
has  to  do  that)  but  he  has  to  learn  it  all  over  again 
— which,  r.owever.  he  does  very  easily,  by  simply 
looking  it  over  once  or  twice.  It  comports  with 
this  that  he  forgot  two  or  three  bits  of  his  pieces  in 
his  first  recital,  and  was  obliged  to  splice  in  a  little 
of  Liebling.  which,  excellent  as  it  was.  did  not  im- 
prove the  Beethoven  Sonata.  I  mention  this  n^tt 
with  a  view  of  drawing  personal  comparison,  but  on 
account  of  the  interesting  psychological  question 
involved.  Any  way,  wherever  he  may  be  placed, 
in  Boston,  New  York,  or  Chicago.  Mr.  Ijiebling  will 
occupy  a  higii  place,  and  1  am  very  glad  to  be  able 
to  record  our  good  fortune  in  possessing  in  Chicago 
so  fine  a  pianist. 

He  has  announced  a  series  of  recitals  beginning 
Dec.  S,  of  which  the  first  programme  contains  Liszt's 
arrangement  of  Bach's  great  G-niinor  Fugue,  a  We- 
ber Sonata  (Op.  39),  Liszt's  12tli  Rhapsody.  Cho 
pin's  F-minor  Concerto  (with  second  piano),  etc. 

Last  night  Mr.  C.  E.  R.  Midler,  formerly  an  or- 
ganist, here,  and  lately  returned  from  five  years 
study  in  Stuttgart,  gave  an  organ  recital  in  the  first 
Methodist  Church  (Clark  St.,)  with  the  following 
programme  : 

1.  Passacaclin,  C  minor.  Bach 

8.  Fugue  on  B-.A-C-H,  Op.  60,  No.  6, 


5.  Sonata,  No.  2.  Op,  42, 
7.  Sonata  in  D  minor, 


,  Schumann 

Merkel 
C.  E.  R.  Muller 


The  even  numliers  were  occupied  with  vocal  se- 
lections by  Schumann,  Ijiszt.  etc.,  which  I  haven't 
space  to  comment  on.  Mr.  Miiller  is  a  (lainstak'ng. 
studious  gentleman,  well  known  through  his  trans- 
lHti<in  of  Lebhert  and  Stark's  Pianoforte  Method. 
The  organ  last  night  was  shockingly  out  of  tune  and 
sounded  very  badly  indeed,  a  streak  of  "cussed 
ness  "  which  nothing  in  the  playing  went  to  correct 
or  cover  up.  The  programme,  as  you  can  see.  was 
very  severe,  and  Mr.  Miiller,  although  evidently  of 
of  fine  attainments,  has  not  composure  in  playing 
before  an  ainlience,  for  which  reason  1  prefer  to 
hear  him  again  before  expressing  myself  more  fully. 

AVe  have  also  another  organist,  Mr.  John  White, 
who  has  been  playing  a  series  of  recitals  in  St. 
James  church,  with  very  fine  programmes  indeed. 
Mr.  White  has  not  heslitsted  to  "  tackle  "  the  heav- 
iest jobs  in  organ  playing  (like  the  Tliiele  pieces, 
etc.).  but  whether  the  result  justified  his  courage 
and  ambition,  perhaps  admits  of  dtiubt.  I  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him,  hence  my  inability 
to  say  anything  especially  to  the  point. 

Strakosch  has  been  here  with  Italian  opera  (as 
was  alleged),  and.  from  what  I  hear,  it  must  have 
been  pretty  near  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  excel- 
lence. Yours, 

Der  Freyschuetz, 


DESCnrPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 
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Vooal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 
What  Song  .shrill  it  be?  For  Baritone  or  Con- 
tralto.    E.     4.     E  to  C.  Eaj/ra.  40 
"Shall  it  be  gay,  or  sad? 
Bright  as  the  Linnet's  strain!" 
The  ])laver  here  has  plenty  to  do,  and   contri- 
butes to  the  suc<-e^s  of  a  fine  song,   which   can 
easily  be  .sunt:  by  IJass,  Tenor  Baritonu,  Alto 
or  Sopr.'ino  voices. 

A  Gift  of  Flowers.     (Un  invio  di  fiori.)     E. 

3.     E  to  E.  Gounod.  35 

"Cotesti  fior." 
"So  bright  to  view?" 
Has  Gounod's  peculi.ar  brightness  of  setting, 
.and,  being  easier  than  many  others,   will   be  a 
favoiite. 

When  the  Corn  is  gently  waving.    Song  and 

Chorus.     B'<.     2.     d  to  F.  Bcntley.  3) 

'•'Wn  will  wander  in  the  valley. 
My  own  sweet  angel  dear," 

An  answer  or  companion  to  "When  the  corn 
is  waving,  Annie  dear,"  and  is  simple,  sweet 
and  pleasing. 

Nobody's    darling   but  mine.       Illustrated 

title.     B6     3,     d  to  g.  Daaks.  40 

"Noho  Iv's  darline  but  m-u",  love, 
Nubo'lv  loves  you  like  m\" 
First-rate,  melodious  song,  which  evervbody 
will  like. 

Flow  on,  sad  Stream.      A  minor.      3.     d  to 

F.  Bnntt.  .30 

"I  mnke  mv  mo-in,  by  her  grave  alone. 
For  the  violets  have  her  breath  " 

Very  beautifui.  AVords  by  Story.  Half  the 
song  in  the  Key  of  F. 

The  First  Cricket.     F.     3.     F  to  F.       Boott.  -30 
"Oh  me!  is  it  then  true 
That  the  year  has  waxed  unto  waning?" 
Words  t*v  Howells.  antl  the  music    is    a  most 
sweet  musical  recitation  of  a  charming  jioem. 

Three  Songs,     liy  Franz  Aht.     Op.     8l7. 

1.  Love  Is  like  the  summer  dew.       E.    4. 

E  to  g.  30 

"Liebchen  gleicht  dem  Morgentliau." 

2.  In  every  Song  I'U  sing  to  thee.      A.     4. 

d  to  g.  30 

"In  jedes  Liedchen  will  ich  hanchen." 
Two  fresh  and  solidly   good    gennan  songs, 
well  translated. 

Instmmental. 
The  Org.anist's  Reliance.      By 

Eurjene  Thayer.     Ter  Number,  $1.25 
VoL  1.  No.  2.  Contains  Minuet  from  Sam- 
son.     Andante    in    F.    from    Hesse. 
Adagio,      by     Beethoven.        Festival 
March,  by  Hatton.     Service  Preludes, 
bv  Defesch.  Havdn  .and  Handel,  and 
OfEertoire,  by  Wely. 
Vol.  1.  No.  3.  Contains  Service   Preludes, 
by  Battishill.     Festival   Postlnde    bv 
Hatton.     Pastorale,  by  Schneider.     2 
Responses,  by  Batiste.     Postlnde,   by 
Batiste,     Andante,  by  Mozart,      and 
Offertoire,  by  Wely. 
Vol  1.  No.  .■).  Contains  Service   Preludes, 
from   Sussanna  by  Handel.      Service 
Prelude,  by    Hesse.     2  Responses,  by 
Battman.   Service   Pre'udes.   bv  Lem- 
mens,    Fisher,    Haydn,    and     Batiste, 
and   Offertoire,  (for  Festival  d.ays)  by 
Batiste. 
Vol.  1.  No.  fi.  Contains  Chorus  from   Mt. 
of  Olives,  by  Beethoven.     Service  Pre- 
ludes by   Hesse,  .\ndre  and  Ooodbau. 
Prelude   (Elevation)   by   Collin.    Pre- 
lude    (Elevation)     by     Collin,     and 
Prelude  (Communion)  by  Batiste. 
Vol  1.  No.  7.    Contains  Service   Preludes 
by    Harrison,     Hatton,     Hesse     and 
Batiste.      (Communion)   and  Festival 
March,  by  Gladstone. 
All  these  are  capital  numbers,  all    moderately  easy, 
and  may  be  played  on  either  pipe  or  reed  organ,  or  even 
on  piano-fortes,  with  good  effect. 


Abbreviations. — Decrrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
frr>m  1  to  7.  The  key  is\ienoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Bft,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  be- 
low or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  -'C,  .s,  c  to  E"  means 
"  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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€  a&BW&ES    OF    ^E^TO^IO  S^ 

As  a  mutter  of  economy,  members  of  societies,  witli  the  exception 
of  solo  singers  and  conductor,  often  sinp;  from  books  containing 
only  tlie  clioruses.    For  this  use  are  published, 

CIEIOPITJSES     OF 

CREATION 65  NAAMAN $1  23 

ELI                   $125  PASSION   MUSIC 125 

ELIJAH     80  MESSE    SOLONELLE 1  25 

ISRAEL  IX  EGYPT ,      65  SAMSON 05 

JOSUUA 60  SEASONS 1  <XI 

JUDAS    MACCABiEUS 65  STAI5AT    MATER 40 

MESSIAH 65  ST.   PAUL 65 

MOSES  IN  EGYPT ■  ■  1^25^  ST.  PETER 1  25 

A  SELECTION  OF  THE  MOST  FAVORITE 

@  B^TO&i  Q      €  MO  BUS  B&» 

Prico  6  cts>  each,  or  60  cts.  per  doz. 

Messiah.  ,^  , 

And  the  Glory  of  the  Lord.               Oh,  Thou  that  tellest.     (Song  and 

And  Ho  shall  Purify.  Chorus.) 

All  wo  like  Sheep.  Lift  up  your  Heads. 

For  auto  us  a  Child  is  Born.  The  Lord  gave  the  Word. 

Glory  be  to  God.  Their  Sound  is  gone  out. 

His  Yoke  is  easy.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb. 

Hallelujah. 

Judas  Maccabseus. 

Mourn,  yo  Afflicted  Children.  Hear  nie,  O  Lord. 

O  Father,  who.se  Almighty  Power.  Tune  Your  Harps. 

We  conii*  in  Bright  Array.  Hail,  Judea's  Happy  Land. 

Disdainful  of  Danger.  Wo  Hear. 

Fallen  is  the  Foe.  We  never  will  bow  down. 

Halleluiah,  Amen. 

Elijah. 

Thanks  be  to  God.  Blessed  are  the  Men,  ic. 

He  Watching  o'er  Israel.  Baal,  we  Cry  to  Thee. 

Angel  Trio— Lift  Thine  Eyes.  Ho  That  shall  endure  to  the  end. 

Yet  DoUi  the  Lord  Kee  it  not.  Ikliold,  God  the  Lord  Passed  by. 

Samson. 

Awake  the  Trumpet's  Lofty  Sound. To  fame  immortal  go. 
(Jh,  First  Created  B«ain  Great  Dagon  has  Bui)dued  our  Foc. 

Theu.round  about  the  starryThroneLet  their  Celestial  Concerts. 
Fixed  iu  his  everlasting  seat. 

St.  Paul. 

Ptone  Him  to  Death.  Sleepers  wake.       I 

Happy  and  Ulest  are  they.  To  God  on  High.  ( 

How  Lovely  are  the  Messengers.      Oh,  Great  is  the  Depth. 

Oh,  lie  Gracious. 

Mount  of  Olives. 

Hallelujah  Chorus. 

Israel  in  Egypt. 

He  gave  them  Hailstones  for  Rain.  Thy  Right  Hand,  O  Lord. 

But  as  for  His  People.  Sing  Ye  to  the    Lord.     (The    Horso 

But  the  Waters  overwhelmed.  and  his  Eider.) 

Creation. 

Awake  the  Harp.  The  M.arvellous  Work.     (Song   and 

Achieved  is  the  <;lorious.  Chorus.) 

The  Lord  is  Great.  The  Heavens  are  telling. 

Woman  of  Samaria.  ,,    ,   ,    , 

Therefor*  with  Joy,  &c.  And  Blessed,  blessed  be  the  Lord. 

Come,  U  Israel. 

EM. 

Let  the  People  Praise  Thee.  Angels' Chorus.     (Female  \  oices.) 

No  Evil  skall  befall  Thee. 

Naaman. 

The  Curse  of  the  Lord.  With  sheathed  Swords. 

When  Famine  o'er  Israel.  God,  who  cannot  be  Unjust. 

Joshua. 

See,  the  Conquering  Hero.  'I'he  Great  Jehovah. 

Hymn  of  Praise. 

Let  all  Men  Praise  the  Lord.  I  waited  for  the  Lord.     (Duet  and 

All  yo  th.at  crisd  to  the  Lord.  Chorus.) 

Passion  Music. 

(AocoHDiNu  TO  St.  Mattiikw.) 
Three  Chorals,  Nos.  3,  58,  Ci.  Around  thy  tomb  here  sit  we. 

MOZART'S  TWELFTH  MASS.  Gloria. 

Moses   in  Egypt. 

Night's  Shade  no  Longer.  Prayer.    ((_),  Thou  whose  power.) 


STABAT  MATER.  Inflaramatus. 

AS  THE  HART  PANTS. 

SEASONS 


(Song  and  Chorus.) 

As  the  Hart  Pants. 

Come,  Gentle  Spring. 


SMIiEO^ICI^®, 


FOR  MIXED  VOICES. 

Note, — The  words  and  music  of  m.iny  of  the  pieces  in  this  set  are  by  American 

authors,  uud,  having  tieen  copyrij;htt?d.  cannot  be  used  without 

i>eimission  of  the  pudlishers. 


Abide  with  me 8 

Ave  Terum 6 

(Jod  of  Israel 8 

Mighty   Jehovah 8 

8 

Now  the  day  is  over 0 

O  Paradise G 

( )  praise  the  mighty  God 10 

Rest,  spiril,  rest 0 

Whittier's  Centennial  Hymn 10 


Psalm  150th 15 

Spirit  Immortal 8 

Sweet  is  thy  mercy 

Onward,  Christian  Soldiers. . . 

Abide  with  me 

Jesus,  my  Loril,my  God,  my  all 
Alleluia!  .Song  of  sweetness. .  , 

Pdgrini   Chorus 8 

Tu  Deum   Laudamus \i 


WmB     €MOBi§&ISF» 

Price  of  each  chorus    IS  cts.,  or  $1.44  per  doz. 

O  how  lovely  is  Zion.     Quartet  and  Chorus liomherg 

Where  are  thy  Bowers.     Quartet Jiossiui 

Glory  be  to  God  on   High.     Choru.s Mozart 

Ilallelujiih.     Chorus Uandel':)  "Messiah" 

Child  of  Mortality.     Anthem John  Dray 

Then  round  about  the  stariy  throne "Savison" 

When  winds  breath  soft.    Anthem S.    \\  ebbe 

D:uigliteis  of  Israel.     March  and  Chorus "David" 

Achieved  is  the  (iloiious  Work      Chorus 'Creation" 

Let  their  Celestial  Conceits.     Choi  us "Samson" 

(io  forth  to  the  .Mount.     Solo  and  Choms Stevnison 

Thanks  be  to  (iod.     Chorus Meiiilt  Issolm'a  "/,"/j/«/i" 

The  Great  .leliovah.     Chorus Handel 

To  God  in  Heaven.     Duet  and  Chorus "Moses" 

0  Lord,  Our  Govei  nor.      Anthem Sir  John  Sletene 

'Tis  Music  til  it  whispers.     Quartet "Moses" 

Almiglity  God,  before   tliy  Ihrcme.     Motet "Harp" 

1  was  glad  when  tliey  siiid.     <  'liorns J.  E.  Govld 

Swell  the  full  chorus.     Choi  us Uandel 

Father,  thy  Word  is  Past   I  , ,  ,  ■     „ 

The  Multitude  of  Angels.  ( "^'"^  «     ^"Ifrcession" 

Exulting  Angels.     Christmas  Anthem 

From  tloni  live  Skies.     .Aiilheni 

Hail  to  Thee,  let  every  N   tion.     Chorus 

O  Lord,  in  Thee  I  have    trusted.      Fugue 

Jehovah's   Praise,     .\ntliem 

Let  Every  Heart  and  Voice.     Solo  and  Chorus 

Sound  an  .Vlarm.     .Solo  and  Chorui "Ji(da. 

The  Lord  our  Enemy  has  slain.     Chorus Handel 

The  Lord  will  comfort  Zion.     Senteiu-e Church  Mdodist 

The  Pilgrims  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     Cnntata A'oKnum 

Great  is  the  Lord Mozart 

The  Lord  is  Great Hiyhini 


A  COLLHCTION    OF 

CANTATAS  AND  CHORUSES,  WITH  SOLOS. 

From   tlie   works  of    l!.icli,  r.lucli,   .M..z.-irt,    .Men.Ulssoliri,  SchuKcil,  and   others. 

MENDELSSOHN.     Hear  my  I'raycr.     Soprano  and  Chorus 40 

"  "  I  w.iitcd  for  the  Lord.     Duet  and    Chorus 3(' 

"  "  Laud.i  Sion.     Soprano  and  Chorus an 

MOZART.     Cantatn.     Praise  of  Friendship.     Solo  and    Chorus 35 

SCHUUERT.     The  Loid  is  my  Shepherd.  For  two  Sopranos  and 

two  Contraltos  30 

WAGNER.    Chorus  for  Pilgrims.     Two  Tenors  and  two  Basses 15 

GLUCK.     .\imida.     Solo  and  Chorus 15 

SCHUBERT.     Miriams  Song  of   Triumph.     A  Cnntata.     For 

Soprano,  .Solo  and   Chorus 50 

RIES.     Morning.     .\  Cantata 4o 

BEETHOVE.'V.     Recnimed  at  se.a,  and  prosperous  voy.age.    Cho- 
rus for   .Mixed  Voices 40 

SPf)nR.     As  pants  the   Hait.     Anthem  for  Six  Voices 20 

FRANZ.     Kyrie  a  Capclla.     Chonis  and  Solo  Parts 35 

25  per  cent  deducted  to  Societies. 


Each    25    Cents. 

To  Creation,  Elijah.  Judas  M.accaba;us,  Messiah,  Moses  in   Egypt, 
Naaman,  Samson,  Stabat  Mater.  .St.  Paul. 


|^"Speciraen  copies  for  examination  mailed,  post  free,  for  retail  price, 
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Glee  and  Chorus  Book. 

By  n.  S.  Tekkins.     Trice  $1.25.  $12.  per  tloz. 
Mr,  IVikiiis,  (luriii;:^  his  recent  viriitto  Kurope, 
Ikis   sccuied   iimny  (;L'nis,   that  appear   in    this 
ri)lle(.'Li<jn,  uhich  is,   in  every  respect,  a  first- 
class  oue, 

(Secular.) 

Hurrali !  for  our  Native  Land Perkins 

Son;;  of  I'eaoe.    (Sun;;  ami  Chorus) Sullivan 

(Juenii  of  tho  ValU-y CalUoU 

The  Siiiiinier  U;iyH  ;no  Coming Ptrki/is 

O  luisli  tiiee,  my  llaljic Sullivan 

Wake,  I>e;ire,st"Love.       (Male  voices) Perkins 

The  riui-e  Chafers.  (    *'  '*      ) Tru/ni 

Chivalry  of  Lahor Perkins 

lllow  Gentle  (JaluH Bishop 

Tlie  Wiml  wont  forth Parkins 

Tar's  S()nn:.    (Male  voices) Ilatton 

Sweet  ancV  Low Bamh>j 

i)ur  Hearts  are  Lit;ht,  our  Days  are  Sunny 

Lovely  Xit^lit.    (Male  voices) Perkins 

The  Fishera'  I>augh.er.    (Triton) J/alloy 

O  ll;iil  us,  Ye  Free.     ("  Ern;ini  ") VerUi 

Hail,  IJright  Alioile.    (*•  Tannhauser '') Wag7ifr 

Anvil  Chorus.     ("  II  Trovatore  ") Verdi 

House  Ye,  to  Arms.. Bellini 

Far  away  tho  Cainpfires  liuru Jfercadante 

Oooti  Night.    (Ladies  Trio  ) Schneider 

AVelcomc  to  Spiinc Perkins 

What  lack  the  Valleys  and  Mountains 

The  Old  Canoe.    (8o'lo  and  Chorus.) Johnson 

Ui«e.  for  the  day  is  passing Perkins 

With  Merry  Glee ■ " 

(Sacred.) 

O,  for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove Mendelssohn 

Thanks  be  to  God  '* 

}Ie  Watching  over  Irtrael *' 

The  Lonl  is  King      Ptrkinn 

Hoaanna  in  the  highest.    (Grand  Mass  in  H  Minor-  Iia<h 
Glory  to   God Perkins 


Emerson's  Chorus  Book. 

By  L.  O.  Emebsojj.  Price  $1.2o.  $12.  per  tloz. 
Mr.  E.  has  been  tho  successful  conductor  of 
multitudes  of  performances  hy  Musical  .Societies. 
and  the  choruses  of  this  book  are  admirably 
selected  and  arranged. 

CONTENTS. 
Mighty  Jehovali.     Chorus,  with  Baritone  Solo.. Bf //in i 

iunaiumatus,  with   tioprano  Hole lioHsini 

The  God  of  Israel,   Grand  Chorus lloaaini 

O Father,  by   Whose   Almighty  Power.     From  the 

Oratori<»  of  Judas   MaecabEeus tittndd 

O,  for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove, with  Soprano  ^ohiMtntltlaao/in 
O,  Magnify  the  Lord  with  me.    Duet  for  Soprano 

and  .\lto H'm.  Carttr 

God's  Mercy  is  on   them    that  fear  ulm.     Choius 

with  Duet Wm.  Carter 

Gloria,  from  Farmer's  Mass  in  1S6 

O,  Praise  the  -Mighty  God.    Chorus  with  Soprano 

Solo - /.-  O-  Ktnernon 

Come,  Ye  Blessed   Children.    Quartet  for  fem.ili. 

Voices Emrrson 

The  Day  is  pa«t  and  over.     Hymn •' 

Awake,  the  night  is    beaming.     Solo,    Duet    and 

Chorus,  from  tlie  Opera  of  "Elisirc  D'Amore." 

Blow,  Blow  Thou  Winter  Wind,     Glee li.J.  Stevens 

When  Robin  Redbreast.     Chorus.  From  the  Opera 

•*  The  Scarlet  Letter." L.  U   Sou  h<iril 

The  Sea  hath  its  pearls.       Four  part  Song I'hixiili 

Fairy  Song.    Chorus   Glee Agnes  Ziiinurrinttn 

The  Rainy  Day.     Four  part  Song Emrmov 

Hast  Thou  Left  Thy  Blue  Course.     Gleci.//  Southard 
Brightly  the  .Morning.     From  the   Opera.    "Euiy- 

antlie."    ,\rrangcd   by    L.    H.  Southard,  with 

Solo  for  Soprano Von    Weber 

O.ales  are  Blowing.     Chorus Emerson 

Hie  Thee  Sh.allo)!.     Mule  Quartet  and  Chorus  with 

Soprano  Solo A  wkrn 

Crowned  with  the  Tempest "Ernuni' 

Sleep    Well nreictl'ury 

-Anvil  Chorus "Troratore 

Flow'ret"  Close  at  Eve.  My  Love -■"'' 

Star  of  Descending  Night Kmemnn 

Eveuiug Sullivan 

The  Chorus  Choir. 

By  Dr.  Ebkn  Tourjee. 

Price,  $2.00.  Per  doz.  $1S. 
These  Choruses  are  all  of  a  high  order,  and  the 
collection  is  highly  recommended  by  Zerrahu, 
Lang,  and  other  eminent  masters. 
CONTENTS. 

Almightv  and  Merciful  God Goss 

Abide  with  me Bennett 

Agnus   Dei Mozart 


Arise,  Shine  J Elvey 

Ucliold  how  good Whitfield 

lUessed  bo  the  Lord Bortniansky 

*'  "  •'  Christinas Earl  vf  Mm- 

But  the  Lord  is   mindful J/endelH.iohn 

Blessed  are  the   merciful /Jilen 

liow  down  and  bear  me Mozart 

lilensed  is  he /Vr.  Nares 

lllr.ssed  forever i^pohr 

Call  to  remembrance .....; .J^'uveUo 

ChriHt  is  risen Elvey 

Chrint  our  passover , Chappie 

Ciiristuias   Anthem AV/r<//o 

Doth  not  wisdom  cry Ihikih'j 

Daughters  of  Zion Mendthsohn 

Enter  not  into  Judgment Attcood 

Give  Ear,  O  Lord Obtrthur 

Gloria  inExceUis Garrett 

"      •*        " Pownes 

*'      "        **        Nt.vi  llo 

Ilosanna Mac/arren 

Hear  my  Prayer Winter 

Have  mercy  upon  me Marfarren 

I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes Wfiitfitld 

1  will  snif^  of  mercy A'dcellu 

Incline  thine  ear 

<>,  taste  and  see Mac/arren 

Bray  for  the  Peace 

Also  about  70  others,  about  25  of  which  arc 
Chants,  Responses,  Te  Deums,  Glorias,  d-c, 
ifrc,  and  the  remainder  Choruses  of  a  high  order, 
like  those  above  mentioned. 


German  Four  Part  Songs. 


By  M.  H.  Allen. 


$1.50 


The  particular  thing  to  be  noticed  is,  that 
these  are  modern  compositions,  much  blighter 
and  more  lively  in  character  than  what  hiive 
been  generally  known  as  German  *'Gcms." 

The  Glees  or  Songs  are  for  Mixed  Voices. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Rosebud Uauptmann 

Good  ni(;ht Schuiuan/i 

The  Wood Vierlini/ 

lli^^hland  Lassie Schumann 

May  Song Uauptmann 

The  Dream Svfiuinnnn 

Welcome  Repose Vierling 

May  Song Granz 

.sprintr Muelltr 

Faith   in  Spring Franz 

On  the  Water Pe  Cevr^y 

The   Nun Sthumann 

Evening  Song Uauptmann 

The  Little    Ship Sthu7nann 

The  Water  Ldy O'ade 

Springtime Al'i 

The  Woodblrd AU 

The  Smith Si  hnmann 

This   Love  is  like  the  AVind Putrrn<r 

.Morning  Wanderings Tuerrntr 

The  Linden  Tree Uauptmann 

SiindMy //ilUr 

]\I  av  Dew //ilhr 

Welcome HilJtr 

The  Old  Man Hayden 

Peace  to  the  Slumbers Vitrling 


The  People's  Chorus  Book. 

Price  $1.00    per  dozen  $9.00 

A  book  of  medium  size,  with  (secular)  cho- 
luses  of  the  best  quality ;  in  fact  it  is  a  book 
of  the  best  glees. 

CONTENTS. 

Belf rj'  Tower Untton 

Come  let  us  be  Merry  and  Gay Youmj 

Crowned  with  the  Tempest •'Ernani" 

Curfew  (The) Andtrson 

Cho>en  One h'utken 

Fliiwers Zimmerrtiann 

Finland  Love  Song llihs 

Good  nlL'ht,  Beloved Pinftuti 

Hail  to  thee.   Liberty *•  Strniy-amidt'' 

Here  in  Cool  Grot Mornington 

How  Sweet  the  Moonlight   Sleeps Leslie 

Last  Wild  Rose  of  the  Season Mav/arren 

I..ady  rise,  Sweet  Morn Smart 

N«>w  the  Day  is  over. Barnhy 

O  bush  thee,  my  Baby Sullivan 

O  my  Love's  like  a  Red  Rose (,'arrett 

O   Paradise Barrihy 

Owl  (The) Silas 

PrimroBC Leslie 

Sing  we  and  cbaunt  it Morley 


Spring  Greeting Otide 

Hlecp  while  the  Soft  Evening  Breezes Bi^hup 

Hweet  and  Low Barnhy 

Hilent  Niglit Barid-y 

The  Owl SihiS 

Thy  Prnises,  Autumn,  will  we  sing Marfar^-en 

You  stole  my  Love ** 

When  Allen-a-Dale  went  a-huntlng Ptarnall 


Perkins'  Anthem  Book. 

By  W.  O,  Perkins.     Price  $1.00. 

This  volume  includes  about  52  Anthems,  or 
one  for  every  week  in  the  year.  Made  for  Choir 
use,  it  lins  also  proved  very  accejitidjle  as  an 
easy  book  for  societies,  and  is  so  used. 

There  are  about  100  pieces,  besides  a  dozen  Chants. 

The  words  are  po  generally  (aken  from  the  Bible,  that 
a  fidl  table  of  (.-uritents  would  ciuivey  but  little  inlnrma- 
tion.     The  following,  howevei ,  may  serve  as  spucimens ; 

And  it  FhalJ  come  to  pass. 

And  ye  shall  seek  me. 

Arise,  Shine  I  for  thy  light  has  come. 

As  pants  the  luirt. 

Bidudd.  how  good  and  how  jdeasant. 

Blessed  r^re  they  who  have  believed. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers. 

Blessed  are  the  dead. 

But  theI.,ord  is  mindful. 

By  the  Uivers  of  Babylon. 

Cry  aloud  and  shout. 

Call  to  lemembrance. 

Come  unto  me.  all  ye. 

Doth  not  wisdom  cry  ? 

Enter  not  into  Judgment. 

God  i^  Our  Refuge.' 

God  is  a  Spiiit. 

Hear  the  Prayer  of  Thy  Pervant. 

How  Lovely  aic  Thy  Dwellings. 

Holy  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth. 

How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains. 

Ib»w  beautiful  is  Zion. 

Happy  and  Blest. 

If  you  love  me. 

It  13  a  Kood  thing. 

Let  the  words  of  my  mnuth. 

Let  lis  now  go  to  Bethlehem. 

O  Lord,  how  mindful. 

Praise  waiteth  for  thee- 

Sing.  O  Heavens. 

The  Lord  is  my  strength. 

The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd. 

The  Lord  will  comfort  Zion. 

Therefore  with  Joy. 

Come,  said  Jesus'  sacred  voice. 
Come,  Thou  Fount  of  fvcry  blessing. 
Come,  Ye  that  love  the  Lord. 
From  the  Cross  uplifted  Itigh. 
In  the  Cross  of  Chriht  1  glorj*. 
Jesus,  lover  of  my  Soul. 
Jesus  Christ  is  risen  To-day. 
Saviour,  breathe  an  evening  Messing. 
B;icred  Pence.  Celestial  Treasure. 
Wake  the  Song  of  Jubilee. 


Older  and  well-known   collections   are: 

Mendelssohn's  Four-Part  Songs. 

For  Mixed  Voices,  $1.00. 
For  Men's  Voices,  75  cts. 
Complete,  $1.25. 

Mendelssohn's  24  Four-Part  Songs. 

In  paper,  40  cts. 

These  last  are   without  accompaniment,   and 
are  for  Mixed  Voices. 


CONTENTS. 


In  the  Forest. 

The  Hoar-Frost  fell. 
May-Song, 
Passage  of  Spring. 
Festival  of  Spiing. 
Moi-ning  Prayer. 
In  the  Countrv. 


Oh,  fly  with  n:e. 

Ovtr  th-'  Grave. 

On  the  Sea. 

The  Pi  imrose, 

fc^ong  of  the  Lark. 

Autumn-Song. 

Enrly  Spring. 
Farewell  toth'e  Forest.  The 'Nightingale. 
Restintr-Place.  Hunting-Song. 

PTun toman's  Farewell.    Summer-Song, 
The  Vovage.  Love  and  Wine. 

Wandefing-Song.  Turkish  Drinking-Song. 


Either  book  mailed,  post-free,  for  retail  price. 
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Dwight's   Journal    of   Music, 

Published  every  other  Satur^ny 
OLIVEII    XJITSOlsr    «&    CO. 

451  Washington  St.,  Boston,   Mass. 

JOHN      S.       D  WIGHT,       EDITOR. 

*^TEU!JS.— If  mailerl  or  c:illed  for.  $:2,00  per  annum; 
delivered  by  curriers.  $2. .ID.     rnymetit  in  .idvimce. 

Advcrtinenients  will  be  Inserted  at  the  following  rates  : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

■J.  8.  SPOONKR.  PRlN'TEll.  17  PIKj^VINCE  PT." 


^ducrtiscments. 
MUSIC    STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

ME.SSR9.  DIT.^ON  &  CO..  call  attention  of  the 
Trade  to  tile  stoek  <if  iMnsie.  t'ormei  ly  the  proneitv 
of  the  liaid<rupt  lirm  of  W.  TI.  Koneii  &  Co.,  Pirii.V- 
ni-XPlllA.  It  eoniinisen  some  200  feet  of  Music- in  tine 
order,  and  well  le  tered,  and  f.dioert-and  is  one  of  the 
most  coinplele  and  attractive  stnek.s  ever  offered  fin 
Bile.  It  can  he  seen  at  our  Pbil.idelphia  Hraneh  .Store. 
No.  92-2  Chestnut  Street,  and  will  bo  disposed  of  at  a 
ba.|;ain. 

_Vl<o,  For  Sale,  a  lai-jre  number  of  nuPI.ICATE 
KUSIC  PLATES,  in  prime  order,  and  on  noimlar  sub- 
jectB. 

OLivEn  rnvsox  a  co. 

New  IwiM  CouserTatory  of  Music. ' 

Six  dis'ineuisbed  Arllxti  ndiled  to  its  eminent  tacultv 
.r.  H.Oitrii.  W.  II.  SnKuwi)i,n,  A.  W.  Kdote,  W  J 
Wixoir,  S.  n.  WiiiTXr.v  .and  N.  Cvit,  making  ,"i2  instruc- 
tors; I.'i.OOOsaidents  in  ten  years;  $15  pays  for  95  lessons. 
Fill  term  opens  with  I.\citE,lsi:D  Advantaoks,  Kor 
circulars  apply  to  E.  'I',  >IIR.IEE. 

O--*  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


MISS  AMY  FAY.  Pianist  anil  instructor  in  the  liest 
method  of  formini;  the  pianist's  hand.  Specially 
important  to  professionals  and  talented  children,  .ad- 
dress, care  CliickeriiiK  Si  Sous,  Uoston,  Mass.         927-33o 


MUSIO    80H0QL 

-A.T    I>IXTSFIELX>,    IvI^ft.SS. 

The  subscriber  announces  that  his  Music  School  in 
connection  with  Maplewood  Institute  for youn"- ladies, in 
Pittstield.  will  open  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  islh,  wftli  a  lioard 
of  Professors,  Teachers  and  I.eciuiers.  of  reco"-nized 
ability  111(1  reputation.  Tlie  course  ol  study  includes  all 
luanches  of  nuisieal  theory,  histoiv  and  practice.  Terms 
moderate.  Special  attentio.i  paid,  and  special  raies 
otrered,  (o  those  who  (lesiie  to  become  teachers.  For  par- 
ticulars, circulars,  etc.,  address  until  June  lOtli, 

BKX.T.  C.  ULODGETT,  Princip.al, 

Pittstield,  Mass. 
After  this  time,  until  date  of  opeiiin"-  of  the  school 
916-Giu  nev.  C.  U.  Speau,  Prin.  ,Maple\v<5od  inst.    ' 

MR.  .luHN'  ORl'll.  recintiv  returned  from  Europe 
after  live  ye.irs  study  with  the  best  Masters— /,m-( 
Ktdhtk,  /.,be„t,  Deppe,  an,l  others,  will  receive  a  lin'iiiej 
number  ol  |>iipd.,' ut,  the  I'iaiio. 

Mr.  Orlli  cm  be  seen  Uoud.ivs  and  Thursdays  at 
>ew  Ei-.p:laud  Con.servatory  ut  .Music.  Address  ditto,  or 
at  residence,  33  W.irieii  Avenue.  9n5 


MUS.    FLOR.i     E.     BAKRV.    A'ocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chaiiiller  St.. 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [782 ly 

^\  W.  FOSTER.  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
V  J  •  Lessons  on  and  alter  Oct.  i),  187i.  at  O'.IO  WasbniKton 
Stieet,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  ISrowu,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdaya  fruin  11  to  12  oVIuck.  S18-1  v 


G .     W .     DUDLEY, 

Teacher   of   Singing    and    Voice    Building. 

(Df.  n.   R.  Strcetei-'s  Method)  Room  No.   3 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Buiklinir,  154  Tiemont  St. 

IT'JT] 


FOR    ORGANISTS. 

A  choice  collection  of 
COlSrCEUT     3VE-crsiC- 

I'cfl.ilino;  ami  Registration  by  Ewjc'nc  Tliayer. 
Most  of  the  pieces  below  mentioned  have  a 
Pedal  part  of  .some  difficulty,  and  the  music,  of 
cour.sc,  is  for  advanced  |ila\eis.  A  tine  collec- 
tion, and  well  wortliy  of  the  study  required  for 
proper  rendering  of  its  contents. 

No.  1.  Si.vth  Oriran  Concerto  Ilnndfl.  SI  00 

•'    2.  Choral   Variations  in  Eft Smiirt.        a") 

"     3.  Tliree    Adagios.     Op.     25G VoUknutr.        85 

"    4.  Variations  on  Nuremberg Thaijer.        75 

'■    0.  Variations  on  froil  save  the  King fin'/i.r.       76 

"    li    Variations  on  Pleyel's  Hymn Grrriak.        CO 

"     7.  Two  Canons.    Choral  Theme ll.utpt.        60 

■•    8.  Variations.    Sicilian  IIy,iin, TU<iij,r.       CO 

"    9.    Fugue   in  C   Major Ilnup:.       85 

"  10.  Variations.   Auld  Lang  Syne Thaytr.        60 

The  above  are  for  one  performer. 
The  following  are  for  two  performers. 

N'o.ll.  Variations.    Sicilian   Hymn Thayrr.$\  00 

'    12,  Fantastic.    D  Minor lle^se.    125 

"  13.  Festintrade.    (Festival  Overture).  Volrkmir.    1  23 

"  14.  \*ariations.     Niiremburg '. .  .  .Tft'njfr.    1  00 

"  15.  Vaiialioiis.    Auld  Lang  Syne Thayer.    100 

EMERSON'S 

Trice  $1.2,")  per  copy.  Per  Doz.  $12. 
The  attention  of  conductors  and  members  of 
Musical  Societies  is  directed  to  this  line  book. 
In  re.iding  the  titles  below,  you  %vill  notice  that 
most  of  the  choruses  make  liere  their  lir.st  ap- 
pearance. All  are  selected  and  .arranged  by  L. 
<).  Emerson,  who  has  shown  his  usual  good  ttvste 
and  judgment. 

Sacred. 

Mighty  .Tchovah r.dlini    Inll.animatus Itoxslm 

;;'"'  "\,  ■'■L?.''' nimini    Father  by  whose  Almighty 

O  for  the  Ti  nigs.  .l/f«,/f/.,-,t  Power Ihimlft 

<;  magnify  the  Lord. .  Ctrtrr    God's  mercy  on  them  that 

lilon.-i...   Farmer  fear  him Curler 

O  pniise  the  Mighty  Come,  ve  blessed  Chil- 

the  (lay  is  past Kiners'tn 

Secular. 

Awake,  the  Night     T>o,u:eUi  mow.  Winter  Wind .  Rtetens 

\\  hen  Robin  Redbreast.  The  Sea  bath  its  Pearls. 
.                                SouUuird  Pinluti 

Fairj-  .Song Zimmerman  Rainy  Day F.m,reon 

Hast  thou  left  thy  blue  Uriglltly  the  llornim- 

^      course Simlliard  VoTi  WeUr 

Galesare  blowing. .fi-mfrOTii  Ilie  thee,  Sh.allop..  Kiukeu 

Crowned  with  the  Teiu-  Sleep  Well ..Brudhury 

pest....    Verdi  Anvil  Chonm.  ."Trcjrntore" 

Flowerets  close  at  Eye..^l/,(  Star  of  descending  Nb'lit 

'•^•'^"'"S *-""'f<m  L;n^,on 


A  Collection  of  Music  for  the   use   of  Choii-s 
Conventions,  Singing  .Schools,  etc.   By  L. 
O.  Enikkso.v.    Price  per  doz.  $12. 
For  a  .single  copy,  $l.:is. 
This  book,  when  examined  ami  tested     will 
furnish  its  own  recommendation,  and  the  ;idmi- 
rcrs  ot    Mr.   EMioitso.N's  music,   (and   lliey  are 
niimbeied  by  thousands;,  \vill  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  work  planned  and  compiled  by  iiis  own 
iinauled  eftort.     It  contains,  besides  the  usual 
Singing  .School  course,  a  fine  collection  of  e;isv 
glees  or  four  part  songs  U,v  the  pr.aclice  of  clas- 
ses, a  gre.at  variety  of  new  .Metrical  Tunes,  and 
a  hirge  nuinber  of  new  Anthems,  Motets,  Sen- 
tences and  Chants.     With   the  excei)tion  of  a 
dozen  pages,  lilled  with  the  indispensable  "  con- 
gregation;il  tunes,"  the  whole  work  is  fresh  and 
new  in  character. 

1"UBL!SHED   ]!Y 

O^IVES^    r>ITS01<T    <&    CO. 

EBOSTON. 
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Pusic  Ux  ^u. 


VOCAL. 

Take  this  Mesage  to  my  Darling.     D-minor. 

4.  d  to  F.  Ihdrken.  40 

Thev  are  beckoning  me.  Song  and  Chorus. 

E/i :;.  d  to  F.  Ltjle.  30 

Little  John  Bottlcjolin.     E6  3.  F  to  g. 

Fernald.  30 
She  loved  mc  in  Life's  Summer  time.     G.    3. 

d  to  E.  Keens.  30 

Angels  wanted  her  in  Heaven.     Song  and 

Chorus.     G  3.   c  to  E.  Li/le.  ,30 

The  Sailors  Grave.     4  F.  F  to  a.        Siillican.  50 
I'm  feeling   like    a   Big   Bull-Frog.     A.     3. 

E  to  E.  Tony  Pa.'itor.  3.5 

A  plain  Te  Deum.     Eb  3.  E.  to  F.         Tatiein.  3C 
Sacred    Quartets.        Arranged    from    Abt, 

Mendelssolin  and    otiiers.  Each    -10 

Xo.  1.     .My  Opening  Eyes.     F.  3.  F  to  g. 
No.  "2.     See  from  Zion's.     F.  3.  d  to  g. 
Xo.  3.     Tliere  is  a  Land.     A.  3.  E  to  g. 
Three  S;icred  Quartets.  Ifaven.i.  Each  30 

No.  1.     The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  Temple. 

F.  3.  E  to  F. 
No.  2.    Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul.  Kb.  3. 

d  to  E. 
No.   3.      Trisagion.      "Therefore    with 
Angel.s."     D/<.  4.  d  to  U. 
She's  a  Rosy,  She's  a  Posy.     C.  3.   c  to   F. 

liixhop.     35 
The  AVoman  who  stole  my  Heart.  G  minor. 

d  to  E.  Porter.  30 

A  knot  of  Blue  and   Grey.     Ab.   E  to   F. 

Bishop.  35 


Battersby.  35 


Inatruiuc^iitul. 

Polo  Waltz.     F.  .3. 

Hill-Side  Quadrille.      2.  ) 

Chimney  Corner  Reverie.  C.  2  >  Winner,  each  30 

Wood  Shade  Waltz.     F.  2.        ) 

Echoes  of  the  Surf.     Valse  de  Salon.     C.  .3. 

Elson.  40 
First  Battalion  March.     G.  3.  Head.  35 

Heart  and  .Vrm  Mazurka.     F.  3.  Ward.  40 

Wagner's  Select  Compositions.  With  portrait. 

No.  1.     Album  Le;if.     (Albumblatt.)  E6.  4.   50 
Revival  March.     1).  3.  Sousa.  35 

Album  for  Organists.  By  Euf/ene  Tliayer. 

No.  5.  Yariiitions  ou  God  Save  the  King. 

C.  Fisher.  75 

No.  7.  Two  Canons  on  a  Choral  Theme. 

A.  Ilaupt.  eo 

No.  8.    Variations  on   "Sicilian  Bymn." 

F.  Thayer.  60 

No.  9.  Fugue  in  C-major.     G.  Ilaupt.  85 

St;ir  of  Empire  Slareh.     G  3.  Coerdeler.  35 

Legends.    (Tonstiick).     D.  3.  Lanr/e.  35 

Nearer  my  God,  to  Thee.     G  2.  Arranged  liy 

Fernnld.  30 
Emma  Polka.    D  2.  Ben/erdahl.  30 

Three  Easy  Operatic  Duets  for  Violin  and 

Piano.  Eicliberg.  40 

No.  1.  Aladdin.  By  Jlowe. 

'■     2.  Contrabandista.       By  HuHivan. 
"    3.  Cox  and  Box.  '•  " 

Bright  Butterflies.     Idylle.     F  .3.  Lanr/e.  40 

Irresistible.  Valse  brilhinte.  F.  4.  ]]'els.  60 
Heart  Secrets.  Salon  Piece.  G.  3.  Popp.  40 
Madame   Pompadour's  Favorite  Minuet. 

C.  3.  La  Roehe.  40 

Sailou!  Valse  biillante.  G.  3.  Knirjht.  3'^ 
March  of  the  Blues  and  Grays.  F.  2.  French.  30 
Our  Regiment.   Quick  March,  E6.  3.  Knight.  30 


Mtjsic  BT  Mail.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense 
beiii^  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof, 
about  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Personw 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  BookB  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rales. 


DWIGIIT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

n<>ck«T  Rrotliorn*  4nriin«l.  Kquare,  nnil 
liliri^lit  I»iaiio»  an!  tlu'  lust  m;uk-  in  tlie  oountiy. 
They  take  the  k'ail  i>f  all  tirst-class  iTistmments,  being 
unrivalled  in  V)eaiiLy  vl  tune,  ami  i>ei[eeUou  (if  nicchau- 
ism  in  eveiy  detail. 

ISeud  f«>r  SIIuNtrat4Ml  Catalogue. 

PKICE3    EEASONABLE. 
909-ly  XEKM8    EAS1'. 


J.  M.  ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

Sheet  Music,  Music  Book,  Music  for  Periodicals, 
loaSets,  Music  Tillcs,  Etc. 

N.  E.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  Fifth  Streets, 
1"HI1,A1»ELI'1HA. 
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SUCCESSOR."!  TO 

IjEE    Sc    "v^ -A. l k: e II . 

922    CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 


The  Encore- 

MiLsic  teachers  whose  specialty  is  the  teaching 
of  Singing  Classes,  and  who  have  not  charge  of 
choirs,  have  expressed  a  preference  for  books 
containing  an  Instructive  Course,  with  abund- 
ance of  Exercises,  simple  Songs  in  one,  two, 
three  or  four  parts.  Glees,  etc.,  and  a  little  Sacred 
Music.  In  .short,  they  wish  and  need  just  what 
is  to  be  used  in  Singing  School,  and  make  no 
direct  preparation  for  singing  in  church. 

For  the  accommodation  of  such  teachers, 
DiTsoN  &  Co.  have  successively  issued  Mr. 
Emerson's  "Singing  School,"  and  the  "Song 
MoNABCH,"  and  now  provide,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, "THE  ENCORE,"  compiled  by  L.  O. 
Emerson.  It  will  be  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
above  named  books,  and  will  be  widely  used. 
Price  to  be  75  cts.  per  copy. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MOSIGAL  TERMS. 

Edited  by  .J.  Stainer,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Doc.  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  W.  A.  Barrett, 
Mus.  Bach.,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxfoid. 
It  does  not  need  the  above  array  of  titles  to 
convince  us,  that  this  is  a  work  of  unusual  eru- 
dition and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  definitions,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  work  is  that  of  a  collection  of  treatises  on 
important  musical  subjects.  All  of  them  are 
well  written,  the  style  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  there  are  abundant  musical  and 
picture  illustrations.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
larynx(vocal  chords  itc.)  covers  a  dozen  pages, 
and  has  many  cuts  illustrating  different  portions 
&c. 

About  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  hu- 
man ear,  the  article  also  containing  engravings. 
The  human  hand  also,  is  minutely  described 
in  its  relation  to  fingering.  Ancient  instruments 
nicely  pictured,  tlie  various  parts  of  organs  well 
described,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  composition  imparted. 

Indeed,  although  a  dictionary,  it  is  a  very 
readable  book,  and  one  w  ill  naturally  continue 
to  tuin  over  the  leaves  with  continued  interest, 
until  the  contained  ideas  are  pietty  thoroughly 
understood  ai.il  assimilated. 
Price  in  Boards  §i.00       Price  in  Cloth  $5.00 


CABINET  ORGAM3 

Have   been  .Unanimously   assigned   the 

■'FBRST 


xVe  several     REQUiSSTES" 

Of  such  Instruments  at  the 
U.    S.    CENTENNIAL,    1876, 

and  are  the    onlj    or;;-nnM    aMHi^^fnefl    tliaft    i-ank. 

Tlinr  sii|i(:'n(»rily  ifl  tinis  cl«rl;iHMi,  not,  in  one  or  tu<) 
t<'^|i['(  Is  only,  I'tit  in  all  tEie  icii|iortaiiC  f)ualiti«*H 
of  :in  oijj;;in.  A  I?I«'ilal  nini  S>i|Blwiiia  iuive  alsn  Ihm-ii 
awnrdcil  them,  but  medals  of  equal  value  were  awarded 
all  artielcs  deemed  worthy  "f  ieeop:nition,  so  that  many 
makers  can  advertise  *  first  medals"  or  ■  hi;j;lie.st  awards." 
Jiut  C(Muijarari\'i'  rank  in  exeellence,  lias  b''en  deter- 
mined by  tlie  Jii4l;reM'  Bta>|ioriM  alone,  in  which  the 
MASON'A  IIAMLIX  OUfJANS  are  irnanimou«lj'  as- 
signed "Tint"  *'D  BB^iX  I&AIVH.  in  thv  «<'vei'al 
rf<jsiiNit<*(»'*  of  .sucli  instiunients,  and  aie  the  onlj 
ones  assij^ned  this  rank.  .See  Jmbjes''  JieportH.  This  re- 
sult was  not  nne.xpetted,  for  these  organs  have  Uni- 
f4>i'iiil,r  taken  hit^hest  awards  in  such  competitions, 
there  Lk  iiVJ,  li-'ss  than  six  erceptions  in  hundreds  of  compari- 
sons. Tliev  were  awaided  fhrft  medals,  and  highest 
hrniors  at  Bi»aritt!sr,7,  Vit-nna  1S73.  J^antiasTO  1875. 
Pliilaft«-lBihials7<^;  haTln-r  thus  heen  awarded  highest 
honors  at  lE»*»r^  YVoi-ldi*  Exbiliition  at  which  they 
have  competed,  and  being  tin-  oitl.r  American  organs 
which  ever  obtained  any  award  in  Knrope. 

NEW  STYLES  with  improvements  exhibited  at  the 
CENTENNIAL;  elegant  new  cases  m  great  variety. 
Prices  x>ery  loxci-st  consistent  with  best  material  and 
woikmanshi|>.  Oigans  sold  for  cath  or  inst;dments,  o*" 
rented  until  lent  pays.  Evtry  organ  xcarranted  to  give 
entire  satis/actoin  to  every  reasonable  purthaxer  or  the 
money  returned.    iLLr.STitATZD  Catalccuks  sent  free. 

iMASON  ct  HAMLIN  OUGAN  CO.-IM  Tremunt 
Street,  Boston;  ^5  Union  Square,  New  York;  80  and  82 
Adams  Street.  Chicago. 


!    !    REDUCTION  IN   PRICE   !    ! 

Richardson's  New  Method 

FOR     P  E  AN  O. 

• A    CARD 

THE  PUBLISHERS,  BELIEVING  THE  DEMAND 
OF  THE  TIMES  SHOULD  BE  MET,  HAVE  REDUCED 
THE  PRICE  OF  THIS  FA.MOUS  METHOD  FOR 
THE    PIANO-FORTE    TO    $  3. 25 

THEY  BELIEVE  THE  PUBLIC  WILL  APPRECIATE 
THEIR  ACTION.  AS  TO  MERIT  AND  EXCELLENCE 
THERE  IS  NO  BOOK  ITS  EQUAL.  IT  STANDS 
FIRST  AND  FOREMOST,  AS  ITS  SALES  OF  HUN- 
DREDS OF  THOUSANDS  WILL  ATTEST.  IS  AT- 
TRACTIVE, THOROUGH  AND  SUCCESSFUL.  IT  IS 
CONSIDERED  BT  ALL  FAIR  JUDGES  TO  BE  THE 
PERFECTION  OP  A  PIANO  INSTRUCTION  BOOK. 
PRICE  $  3.23.  SENT  POST-PAID  FOR  THIS  PRICE. 

«S-  SOLD  BY  ALL  MUSIC  AND  BOOK  DEALERS, 
AND  USED  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS  IN 
THE    UNITED   STATES    AND    CANADA. 


Wilt  ©vgi^ni^t's  Reliance, 

In  Two  Volumes.     By  Eugene  Thayer. 
Each  Volume  has  10  Numbers. 

Each  Kumbcr  has  16  Pages. 

Each  Xnmber  costs  $1.25. 

TOE    0E&.^A^lST'S   RELCa^^CE 

is  a  collection  of  easy  arrangements  of  the  most 

beautiful  pieces  of  the  great  Masters,  and  is  for 

either  Pipe  or  Eeed  Organ. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the   present  collection 

occupies   entirely   different   ground   from    that 

filled  by  the  "Album."    This  is  all  easy  music. 

Vol.  1.  Contains  Music  for  Church  Service. 

Vol.  2.  Contains  Music  for  Home  Entertainment. 
Of  the  arrangement  of  the  numbers  in  Vol.  1. 

No.  6  will  serve  as  a  specimen.     It  has : 
A  Chorus  from  the  Mount  of  01ives.(4pages) 

A  Service  Postlude by  Hcxxe.  (2     "     ) 

A      '■  •'       by  .Indce.  (2     "     ) 

A      "        Prelude by  Cof^'ii.  (2     "     ) 

A      "  "      Communion     "      (2     "     ) 

A      "  "  "       liatisie.  (4    "     ) 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co..  Boston. 


L  POSTAWKA  &  CO., 

Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

The  United  States  Centennial  Commission 
announces  the  following  as  the  ba.sis  of  an 
Awaid  to  Louts  Postawka  &  CO.,  Cambridge- 
jiort,  Mass.,  for 


liKPORT: 
Cor  ffns-enaitj*  of  <'uiiKCriit-lion,  and  firmness 
and  liumovubilic^',  when  in  une. 

A.  T.  GosiioRN,  Director-General. 
[seal.]  .7.  K.  Hawley,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  Campbi;ll,  Secretary. 

"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  tlie  best  rver  offfTi-d  to  tho 
public.  STEINWAY  &  SONS,  New  Yulk." 

For  Sale  by  all  First-Class  PiaDOforte  and  Furnitore 
Dealers.  930-ly 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

Ohas.  II,  BlTSQ^  &  Go. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  St.  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

SiGG t  Mniiii;,  IsicBools, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

EDW.     SCHUBERTU     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNIOX  bQUAKE, 

NEW   TORK.  [795 


LYON     &    HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every   Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

2^="In  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  to.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
•..;i  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
il'isic.  [794— 3m 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

Price  in  Boards,  $2.50.    In  Cloth,  $3.00. 
Cloth,  Fine  Gilt  for  Presents,  $4.00. 

The  latest  book  of  Ditson  &  Co"s  Home  Mrsi- 
CAL  LiEKARY,  and  docs  not  suffer  in  compari.'son 
with  any  other.  A  large  number  of  txtra  good 
songs  have,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  come 
into  pcpul.ar  notice  and  approval.  The  best  of 
these,  with  a  half  dozen  of  classics,  (omitted  in 
other  books),  form  this  first-class  col  ection. 

These  are  about  75  songs.  Pages  full  sheet 
music  size. 


Whole  No.  930. 
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Tribute  to   Carl  Bargmann. 

BY  DR.   R.   OGDEN  D0RE3IDS. 

At  the  Bern;maiin  ]\remorial  Concert,  at 
Steinway  Hall,  last  Siindav  evenina-.  Dr.  Dor- 
emiis,  ex-]iresiaeiit  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Society,  paid  the  following  tlioiitfhtfiil 
and  touching  ti-iijute  to  the  memory  of  one 
who.se  services  to  the  canse  of  music  in  New 
York  cf.n  hardly  be  over-estimated  :  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  Members  of  the  "Philharmonic," 
"Liederkranz"and  "Saenwcr-rnnde"  Societies: 
As  a  cordial  friend  of  the  departed  Bergmann, 
and  an  ardent  admirer  of  his  genius,  and  be- 
canse  of  my  official  relations  with  him  in  the 
Philharmonic  Society  during  the  most  lirilliant 
part  of  his  professional  career,  I  have  been  hon- 
ored with  the  request  to  participate  in  these 
sad  memorial  services.  On  the  (^ly  appointed 
to  sacred  thoughts,  when  the  hum  "of  business 
and  political  strife  is  checked;  when  the  sun 
has  set,  and  the  stars  of  Heaven  yield  us  their 
celestial  light,  how  a])propnate  that  we  shoidd 
gather  ourselves  together  and  with  heart  give 
utterance  to  our  profound  regrets. 

"Time  has  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart 
gently,  not  smiting  it.  But  as  a  harper  lays 
his  o|)en  palm  upon  his  harp  to  deaden  its  vi- 
brations." 

Carl  Bergmann  was  one  of  the  choicest  gifts 
of  Germany  to  America. 

He  was  born  in  Saxony  in  1821.  One  of  his 
schoolmates  says,  "  he  was  a  musician  from 
childhood."  When  but  18  vears  of  age  he  be- 
came a  musical  director  I  Therebellioii  of  1848 
induced  him  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  search  of 
a  new  lumie. 

As  the  conductor  of  the  celebrated  "  Germa- 
nia  Society  "  many  of  us  (irst  knew  him.  Since 
1857  his  name  has  been  familiar  to  ns  in  con- 
nection with  the  "New  York  Philharmonic 
Society,"  (the  oldest  association  of  profession- 
al instrumental  musicians  in  America),  at  one 
time  dividing  the  honors  of  conductorship  with 
the  renowned  Eisfeld  ;  but  for  the  last  fourteen 
years  in  sole  charge  of  the  baton,  now  so  suc- 
cessfully wielded  by  his  distinguished  succes- 
sor Dr.  Damrosch.  As  conductor  of  the  great 
German  festival  in  1855,  Bergmann  added  fresh 
laurels  to  his  name.  A  year  later  he  presented 
us  with  the  tirst  troupe  of  German  Opera  sing- 
ers. He  has  occupied  the  position  of  leader  of 
several  of  our  great  singing  societies,  as  the 
"Arion,"the  "Liederkraiiz"  and  the  "Saenger- 
runde."  Bergmann  was  a  man  of  progress. 
To  him  we  are  indebted  for  our  first  lessons  in 
the  so-called  "  Music  of  the  Future.'''' 

In  185G,  with  the  eiflcient  aid  of  the  Arion 
Society,  he  introduced  forthe  first  time  in  Amer- 
ica, Wagner's  "  Tannhauser."  Other  works 
soon  followed,  such  as  the  Faust  overture — 
Tristan  and  Isolde— Lohengrin— Meistersinger, 
Under  his  conductorship  we  heard  first  in  this 
city  the  intricate  compositions  of  Liszt:  The 
Faust  Symphony— Daute— Berg  Svmphony— 
The  Preludes— Tasso.  But  I  leave  to  my  dis- 
tinguished fellow  citizen,  Herr  Klamroth".  wdio 
follows  me,  to  tell  you  the  full  story  of  this  re- 
markable life. 

Yon,  gentlemen,  (turning  to  the  Philhar- 
monic and  other  societies)"  who  have  been 
swayed  by  the  power  of  his  magic  wand,  as  he 
has  triumphantly  led  you  through  the  intricate 
harmonies  of  the  almost  inspired  composers, 
keenly  feel  his  loss.  You  fully  comprehend 
the  rare  qualities  requisite  in  a  successful  con- 
ductor, which  he  so  pre-eminently  possessed. 
A  musical  organization  combining  the  compre- 
hensive brain  to  grasp  the  poetic  conception  of 
the  author,  with  its  \urying lights  and  shades; 


a  thorough  familiarity  with  every  instrument 
of  the  orchestra:  a  quick   and  delicate  ear,  so 
acute  that  each  and  every  performer,  whether 
instrumentalist  or  vocalist,  knows  and  feels  that 
he  is  under  strict  surveillance,  a  glance  of  the 
flashing  eye  of  his  leader  giving  approval   or 
the  reverse;  and  superadded  to  these  rare  gifts 
the  '■^  Sacrnl  Fire;^'  and  the  genius  to  commu- 
cate  the  ins])iration   to   all   under  his   control, 
that  auditors  niav  thrill  with  the  electric   ren- 
dering.   A  conductor,  though  he  be  like  the  son 
of  Cteliis  and  Terra  of  Greek  Jlythology,  Bn'a- 
reu.%  with  his  hundred  hands   and   fifty  heads, 
labors  in   vain   if  he  lacks  this  magnetic  influ- 
ence.      Those  to  be  swayed  must  have  complete 
confidence  in  the  knowledge  of  tlie  controlling 
spirit;  a  respect  almost  amounting  to  fear;  and 
there  must  emanate  from  the  conductor  a  niys 
terious  power,  never  yet  analyzed  by  the  chem- 
ist, the  ])hysicist  or  the  physiologist,  but  simi- 
lar to  that  possessed  by  a  great  military  chief- 
tain as  he  triumphantly  leads  his  army  to   vic- 
tory.     This   city  mourns  the  loss  of  a  great 
teacher.     In  the  midst  of  the  engrossing  labors 
of  this  busy  mart,  the  human  brain   needs  and 
often  craves  relaxation,  in  the  development  of 
its  finer  and   higher  capacities.     Two   genera- 
tions   have    had   the   privilege    (availed   of    by 
manv  now  before  me)  of  this  education   under 
the  fosteriiii:  care  of  the  Philharmimic  Society  . 
For  the  fifth   of   a  century  the   name  of  Carl 
Bergmann  has  been  indissolubly  associated  with 
it;   ami  the  iirond  laurels  it  has  won  have  been 
achieved  under  the  potent  influence  of  his  con- 
trolling genius.      [  doubt  if   our  citizens   fully 
appreciate  the  disinterested  labors  of  this  soci- 
ty.      .Just  before  visiting  Paris   in    1817    I   was 
told  by  one  of  its  members,  M.  Boucher,  a  dis- 
tinguished violineellist,    that   notwithstanding 
the  variety  and  sn])eriority  of  the  music  in  that 
brilliant  Kuropean  capital,  I  should  be   unable 
to  hear  any  of  the  grand  compositions  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Weber,  Handel,  Haydn  or  Mozart, 
for  they  were  not  offered  to  the  public.     This 
I  found  to   bn  true.     The   faithful  services  of 
this  society,  with  which  our  lamented  one  was 
so  long  onnected,  should  be  rewanled  by  the 
advocates  of  a  higher  culture  in  music,  with   a 
hearty  responsive  patronage:  a  suitable  music 
liall;"and  with  means  to  aid  the  suffering  and 
at  times  imligent  musician. 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  we  delay  too  long  our 
expressions  of  appreciation,  until  the  honored 
ones  have  passed  beyond  the  need  of  human 
sympathy.  The  sad  fate  of  one  of  tlie  fouml- 
ers  of  the  P)iilharinouic  Society  weighs  licavily 
on  my  heart.  This  community  owes  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  High  honors  are  conferred 
on  military  heroes,  and  on  those  distinguished 
ill  the  political  arena;  while  the  gifted  teacher 
to  whom  is  entrusted  the  moulding  of  the  hu- 
man brain,  sometimes  asks  for  bread,  and  we 
give  him  a  stone.  Our  souls  may  be  too  petri- 
fied to  grant  this  memorial  tribute. 

True,  there  may  be  imperfections  of  charac- 
ter. These  are  spots  on  the  face  of  the  sun. 
The  gorgeous  hues  of  the  solar  siiectrum  are 
crossed  by  dark  lines.  Every  star  that  glitters 
in  yon  heavens,  when  criticized  by  the  prism, 
exhibits  similar  peculiarities. 

"He  who  is  innocent,  let  him  cast  the  first 
stone."  These  liabiliments  of  mourning  sel- 
dom decorate  this  hall. 

We  meet  to  honor  the  dead.  "De.\d!  A 
world  of  sorrow  lies  in  the  word,"  (says  Hans 
Christian  Andersen.)  "It  is  a  two-edged 
sword,  which  while  it  sunders  the  beloved  of 
our  heart,  penetrates  our  own  bosom,  A  sin- 
gle word,  as  short,  only  can  heal  the  wound — 
It  is  God." 


"The  departed,  the  departed,  they  visit  us  in 
dreams, 

"  And  float  above  our  memories  as  cloudlets 
over  streams." 

If  the  bright  spirits  of  those  wdio  have  gone 
before  are  permitted  to  revisit  these  earthly 
scenes,  may  we  not  invoke  the  presence  of  him 
we  mourn  ? 

Ye  artists,  who  are  gifted  with  the  power  to 
produce  sweet  harmonies,  foretastes  of  celes- 
tial bliss;  and  we  who  are  privileged  to  listen, 
may  we  all  feel  that  the  beloved  Bergmann  is 
with  us  once  more! 

In  our  loss  of  his  bodily  presence  let  us  be 
submissive  and  respond  with  the  sacred  writer: 
"The  Lord  hath  given,  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." — T/ic 
American  Art  JoiirnaL  Kov.  18. 


Killer's  "  Musical  and  Personal" 

(From  the  Montiily  Musical  Record.) 

MusiJcnliHches  unci  Persihilicheif.       Von  Fedin.^XD 
HiLi.i-.K.     Leipzig:  Breitkopf  tt  Hiirtel. 

Excepting  Wagner,  there  is,  probably,  no 
living  German  minici:in  who,  in  the  double 
capacity  of  composer  and  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  has  employed  his  pen  more  actively 
than  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hillcr.  It  would,  doubt- 
less prove  an  interesting  task  to  speak  at  length 
of  his  many  fine  compositions  which,  though 
widely  known  and  esteemed  in  Germany,  can- 
not be  said  to  have  met  with  the  recognition 
they  deserve  in  England.  That  they  have  not 
done  so  can  only  be  put  down  to  some  strange 
fatality,  such  as  that  arising  from  the  infre- 
qucncy  of  his  visits  to  us  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  p<'rsonal  iufluenc(^  From  his  book 
on  Mendelssohn,  and  the  many  fugitive  arti- 
cles, translations  of  which  from  time  to  time 
have  appeared  in  the  Mnnicol  Wor/d  and  else- 
where, he  may  be  saiil  to  be  better  known  here 
as  a  writer  <m  musical  subjects  than  as  a  com- 
poser. By  degrees,  it  is  pleasing  to  note,  he 
seems  to  be  publishing  his  most  important 
writings  in  a  collected  form.  Three  volumes, 
"  Aus  dem  Tonleben  unserer  Zeit" — the  first 
two  of  wdiich  were  issued  in  18G8,  have  lieen 
before  the  world  for  some  time.  Quite  recent- 
ly he  has  edited  a  volume  of  letters  bv  Moritz 
Hauptmann,  in  addition  to  the  book  which 
heads  this  notice.  It  is  of  this  latter  that  we 
have  now  to  speak. 

Like  its  predecessors,  issued  under  the  title 
"  Aus  dem  Tonleben  unserer  Zeit."  this  latest 
contribution  of  Dr.  Hiller's  to  musical  litera- 
ture consis's  of  a  series  of  articles  which  for  the 
most  part  have  been  suggested  by  some  passing 
occasion.  Some  of  them  we  remember  to  have 
already  read  in  the  Kolnisclic  Zeitung,  but  are 
glad  to  meet  with  them  again  in  a  collected 
form,  and  to  find  that  they  have  thus  been  res- 
cued fram  the  oblivion  which  contributions  to 
a  daily  paper  usually  meet  with. 

"  Musikalisches  und  Personliches  " — "Mu- 
sical and  Personal  " — Few.  perhaps,  will  so 
readily  recogniz(e  the  pertinence  of  the  title 
adopted  by  Dr.  Hiller  for  his  book  as  review- 
ers in  search  for  a  convenient  mode  of  classify- 
ing its  contents.  A  better  or  more  distinctive 
title  could  hardly  have  been  devised.  All  the 
articles  which  it  contains  are  more  or  less  mu- 
sical; all  are  more  or  less  personal — that  is  to 
say,  they  have  been  suggested  by  passing  events, 
such  as  the  deaths  of  men  of  note  with  whom 
he  had  come  in  personal  contact,  or  by  matters 
in  which  he  has  himself  taken  an  important 
part,  or  has  felt  so  much  interest  in  as  to  be 
obliged    to    express   an  opinion    upon  them. 
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Tims  Ills  book  fnriiislics   iis   with  liiofrrniiliirul 
(If  oliitnary   noticfs  of  Clicriiliini.t  Frnlinaml 
Diivid,   Eticnne  .Ios(']ili   Soiilirf.,   Moritz  llart- 
iiKiiui.   Sir  W.    Sti'i-iidali^  liciinett,    and  Louis 
Napoleon,  witli  all  of  whom  lie   was  more  or 
less  intimately    acquainted.       Under    the  title 
"  Dramas  as  Operas,"  he  fjives  us  the  text  of  a 
leeturc  delivered  in  Cologne,   in  1874.        We 
have  also  the  speech  he  made  on  the  occasion 
of  the  removal  of  the  Colo^^ne  Cmservatoire  to 
new  premises;  a  report  of  the   Conrorirn  Intcr- 
nHt'iiinal  of  male  vocal  societies  at  Verviers  in 
1872;  and  accounts  of  a  tour  in   Scandinavia, 
and  of  a  day  anil   a  half's  stay   in  Rotterdam. 
Amonsr  the  most  interesting  of  the   more  criti- 
cal notices  are  pa])ers  on  Handel's  borrowings; 
conducting  by  heart;  Handel's  Thiodora  ;  Ver- 
di's Tteqvicm  ;  Pergolcse's  Stiihat  Muter  ;  Bach's 
Cfirintmas  Oratorio;  Carissimi's./»nrfs  ;  togeth- 
er with  reviews  of  F.  A.    Gevacrt's    "Histoire 
et  Thf'orie  de  la  Musique  de   I'Antiquite  ;  "  C. 
F.   Pohl's    "Joseph  Haydn;"  and  Otto  Gum- 
prccht's  "  Neue  Musikalische  Charactcrbilder." 
The  short  account  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Cherubini,  for  some  particulars  of  which  Dr. 
Hiller  acknowledges    his   indelitedness  to   M. 
Fetis,  is  specially  valuable  as  an  expression  of 
his  own  opinion  of  the  worth   of  this  master, 
and  as   containing   several   anecdotes  derived 
from  a  personal  acqtiaintance  with  him,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  previous  accounts  of  his 
life.     Of  his  powers  of  originality  as  a  compo- 
ser. Dr.  Hiller  speaks  in   the  warmest  terms, 
V)ut  without  exaggeration.      He  says: — "Our 
musical  historians  have  repeated,  one  after  the 
other,  that  Cherubini,  the  Italian,  did  well  to 
turn  to  Germans  as  his  examples  and  instruct- 
ors.    It  is  my  conviction  that  Germans  have 
learnt  far  more  from  Chenibini  than  he  from 
thera.     For  his  clear  mode  of  treating  the  or- 
chestra he  may  owe  something  to  Haydn;  in 
its  liveliness  it  coincides  with  that  of  Mozart, 
whose     greatest      master-works     were      com- 
po.sed  only  a  few  years  before  the  most  famous 
of  Cherubini's  operas.     But  the  undeniable  af- 
finity which  one  has  always  recognized  between 
Cherubini  and  Beethoven,  can  only  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  choice  of  the  latter,  except  so  far 
as  it  might  be  affected  by  the  similarity  of  their 
natural  genius.     One  must   remember  that  at 
the  time  of  Lodoisla  and  Medea,  Beethoven  was 
still  quite  a  young  man,  wdio,  though  became 
forward  witii  his  first  trios  about  the  same  time 
as  an  instrumental  composer  of  the   first  rank, 
had  not  yet  written  a  single  work  which  bears 
any  affinity  to  those  of  Cherubini.     It  is  clear 
enough,  however,  that  in  the  subsequent  com- 
position of  Fidelia  he  largely  drew   upon  the 
great  Italian's  dramatic   ssylc  of  writing,  and 
this  he  himself  openly  and  honorably  avowed." 
We  must  pass  over  Dr.   Hiller's  illustrations 
of  some  of  Cherubini's  characteristics,  which 
he  says  are  reflected  in  his  works  and  vice  versn, 
and  which  he  discusses   fully   and  pleasantly, 
to  repeat  one  or  two  anecdotes  of  the  Italian 
master,  which  we  have  met  with  for  the  first 
time.     It  was  Hiller's  first  wish  (he  tells  us)  on 
his  first  visit  to  Paris  as  a  youth   of  seventeen, 
to  make  acquaintance  with  Cherubini,  to  whom 
he  was  furnished  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  his  master.    Hummel.     At  first  sight  he 
was  disappointed  with  the  lean  little  m.an's  ap- 
pearance, which  he  had  anticipated  would  be 
as  imposing  as  his  music.     This  soon  wore  off, 
and   his  piercing  eye  and  noble  bearing  soon 
seemed  more  like  that   of  a  famous  statesman 
than  of  a  musician.     Acquaintance  ripened  in- 
to friendship,  and  many  were  the  acts  of  kind- 
ness received  from  Cherubini,    for  which  Dr. 
Hiller  expresses  his  gratitude.     As  an  instance 
of  the  good-nature  wliich  underlay  the  severity 
with  which,  to  its  great  advantage,   he  ruled 
the  Conservatoire,  Hiller  relates  that  on  askiug 

*  Mendelssohn.  Letters  and  Recollections.  Bv  Dr.  Fei- 
(linand  Hiller.  Trauslateil  by  M.  E.  von  Gleiin.  (Mac- 
luillan  &  Co.) 

t  Since  the  above  notice  ot  Pr.  ITiller's  .sketch  of  Cher- 
ubini's life  lias  been  in  type,  it  has  been  brought  to  our 
recollection  that  his  article  appeared  in  an  English  dress 
in  Macniillan' s  Magazine  for  July,  1ST5,  some  moutlis pre- 
vious to  its  publication  In  Geimauy. 


permission  one  dav  (o  borrow  a  couple  of  books 
from  tl'c  library  of  the  instilutiou,  he  was  met 
with  the  stern  rejoinder,  "  Ca  ne  se  pent  pas. 
(■'est  d(^fendu."  The  conversati(ui  took  anotli- 
er  (urn,  and  as  he  was  leaving  the  room  Cher- 
ubini called  him  back,  and  asked,  "Wliat. 
tlien.  are  the  books  y(m  wish  to  borrow  from 
our  library  ?  "  "  Palestrina's  Motets,"  he  re- 
plied. "Well,  then."  said  the  old  man,  in 
kindlv  tones,  "I  will  have  llu'in  fetched  for 
myself — and  then  you  shall  have  them." 

On  leaving  Paris,  Hiller  beaged  for  a  manu- 
script as  a  remembrance.  Chr'rnl)iui  offered 
him  his  choice  of  two.  Without  considerinff 
much  their  contents  he  seized  the  thickest,  and 
was  about  to  pocket  it,  when  he  w.as  met  with 
the  usual  "  Non,  oa  ne  se  pent  pas."  for  the 
pieces  which  were  lettered  and  numbered  had 
their  respective  places  in  his  library,  and  might 
not  be  removed  under  any  pretence.  Three 
days  afterwards  he  received  a  copy  of  the  cov- 
eted score — a  very  beautiful  Agivis  Dei — which 
the  indefatigable  old  man,  with  tremljling 
hand,  but  with  extreme  neatness,  had  in  the 
meantime  made  himself. 

The  following  testifies  to  Cherubini's  strong 
sense  of  order.  He  had  his  pocket-handker- 
chiefs marked  with  consecutive  numbers,  indi- 
cating the  order  of  rotation  in  which  they  were 
to  lie  used.  While  on  his  death-bed,  and  racked 
with  pain,  a  fresh  handkerchief  w.as  handed  to 
him.  Noticing  even  then  that  it  was  given  to 
liim  out  of  its  proper  order,  he  threw  it  aside, 
and  asked  for  No.  7 — the  one  whose  turn  it 
was.  To  the  last  he  showed  the  strong  deter- 
mination of  his  spirit,  dying  with  the  words 
"  Je  ne  veux  pas  mourir''  almost  upon  his  lips. 
Eleven  years  after  his  demise  Hiller  had  the 
rare  delight  of  being  allowed  to  examine  his 
reliqniw  ;  the  rich  result  he  has  detailed  in  one 
of  his  previous  volumes — "  Aus  dem  Tonleben 
unserer  Zeit." 

The  articles  "Dramas  as  Operas,"  and  "On 
Conducting  by  Heart,"  together  with  the  re- 
view of  Verdi's  Beepiiem,  may  be  classed  as  po- 
lemical; but  their  polemical  character  will 
hardly  be  recognized  by  the  world  at  large. 
Indeed,  those  who  have  been  wont  to  regard 
Hiller  as  the  "Altmeister"  of  Germany,  and 
consequently  a  conservative  musician  of  the  old 
school,  and  a  staunch  opponent  of  Wagner  and 
the  disciples  of  the  new,  will  be  surprised  at 
the  femiitrate  manner  in  which  he  delivers  him- 
self. Only  once  (in  his  review  of  Otto  Gum- 
precht's  work)  does  he  approach  severity. 
Therein  he  avers  that  Wagner  has  much  in  com- 
mon with  Napoleon  III.  Will  he  yet  meet  with 
his  Sedan  ?  he  asks.  Ilardlj',  he  thinks;  but. 
at  the  same  time,  he  predicts  that  his  works 
will  meet  with  their  Sedan,  because,  like  those 
of  the  once  mighty  Emperor,  as  he  at  least  re- 
gards them,  they  are  based  upon  untruth. 

The  favorable  view  taken  by  him  of  Verdi's 
Bee/t/iem — his  review  of  which  some,  perhaps, 
will  be  inclined  to  regard  as  a  counterblast  to 
Dr.  von  Billow's  iamousletter  to  the  AHe/emeine 
Zeitnng — will,  probably,  surprise  many.  Yet 
it  must  be  said  that  Dr.  Hiller  by  no  means 
stands  alone  among  German  musicians  of  emi- 
nence who  have  expressed  admiration  for  Ver- 
di's work. 

In  the  article,  "Handel's  Borrowings,"  sug- 
gested by  some  remarks  of  his  biograpliersand 
critics,  especially  Schoelcher  and  Chrysander, 
upon  Handel's  appropriation  of  somewhat  more 
than  occasional  passages  from  the  works  of  Er- 
ba,  LTrio,  and  others,  Handel  has  found  a  vig- 
orous advocate  and  supporter.  Far  from  blam- 
ing him  for  what  some  have  regarded  as  his 
thievish  propensities,  and  consequently  as 
marks  of  weakness.  Dr.  Hiller  makes  out  a 
good  case  in  his  behalf,  which,  did  space  per- 
mit, it  iffould  be  interesting  to  follow  from 
point  to  point.  Regarding  Handel's  borrow- 
ings from  these  composers  as  a  mere  drop  in 
the  ocean,  in  comparison  to  what  he  orisrinat- 
ed,  he  avers  that  it  is  Handel  they  have  to  fiauk 
for  the  little  notoriety  they  at  present  may  be 
said  to  enjoy. 


The  .sketches  of  trav('l.  necessarilv  more  per- 
sonal than  musictd,  written  in  Hiller'.s  gener- 
ally genial  and  lively  manner,  will  be  fouuil 
entertaining,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of  in- 
terest. 

Large  and  Small  Concert  Halls. 

(From  the  .\tl:iiilic  Miinthly,  Dec.  IfTOj 

One  of  the  questions  wliich  the  irrowtli  of  music 
flurinif  the  last  lialfcontnrv  has  hmuslit  into  [lecn- 
liar  prominence  is  that  of  larire  and  sin  11  coriccrt- 
lialls.  Since  the  various  departments  of  uiusic — 
tile  symphonv,  tlic  opera,  tlie  oratoi-io,  and  V(ic;il 
and  instrumental  clianiber. music — have  followed 
such  widely  (liveri;ent  paths,  this  qneation  has  as- 
sumed trreater  anil  irreater  importance.  It  mav  he 
.safelv  said  that  almost,  all  music  may  be  completely 
heard  in  any  hall  of  good  acoustic  properties,  no 
matter  what  the  size  of  such  a  iiall  may  he.  Of 
course  this  proposition,  like  all  others  in  art,  must 
not  he  submitted  to  the  redm-fio  ad  fdmnrdnm.  but 
within  reasfinabte  limits  (and  they  are  bv  no  means 
narrow)  it  is  safely  to  he  asserted.  But  it  rnu-t  he 
borne  in  mind  that  merely  being  distinctly  herird 
is  hut  one  of  the  nianv  conditions  that  are  indispen- 
sable for  mu»ic  to  produce  its  full  effect  upon  the 
hearer.  Leaving*  aside  the  question  of  favorable 
and  congenial  surroundings,  which  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  other  arts,  there  is  this  point  in 
which  music  cssentiallv  dilTers  from  its  sister  arts. 
So  lon<]^  as  we  can  ^li^tinctlv  see  a  picture  or  a  stat- 
ue, so  lone:  as  tlie  liirht  is  of  such  quantltv  and  qual 
ity  as  to  make  its  outlines  and  colors  easily  discern- 
ible to  the  eye,  the  conditions  for  our  enjoyment  of 
it  are  fulfilled  ;  but  it  is  not  enoucfh  for  llie  outlines 
and  colors  of  music  (to  use  a  not  too  forced  meta- 
phor) to  he  clearlv  discernilde  to  the  ear.  "When 
the  observer  stands  in  the  best  place  to  view  a  pic- 
ture, the  diminution  of  his  enjoyment  that  would  re- 
sult from  his  lessening  or  increasin"^  the  distance 
between  it  and  himself  is  caused  solely  by  the  undue 
prominence  of  unessential  details  on  the  one  hand, 
or  by  the  growing  indistinctness  of  outline  and  light 
and  shade  on  the  otiier.  In  either  case  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  more  or  less  distinct  vision.  But  the  clian;j;e 
in  our  enjoyment  <'f  music  that  results  from  £;reater 
nearness  to  or  distance  from  the  point  of  dejiarture 
of  the  sound  has  (except  in  very  extreme  cases)  a 
far  other  cause.  The  best  arirument  that  we  know 
of  on  this  suliject  is  in  Berlioz's  "A  Travers  Chants." 
"Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Berlioz's  ijenius,  or 
his  rank  as  an  artist,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
his  having  had  one  of  the  most  delicate  ears  for  all 
effects  of  toHC  that  ever  existed,  and  his  qualifica- 
tions for  discussing  sulgects  relating  to  musical  somid 
are  unquestioned.      He  says:  — 

*'  People  are  always  ready  to  answer,  when  the 
question  comes  up  of  the  sonority  of  an  opei'a  house 
or  concert-i-oom,  that  ei'ery  note  can  be  heard  rerif 
we'!.  But  I  can  also  hear  very  well  from  my  study 
the  cannon  that  is  fired  on  the  esplanade  of  the  In- 
valides,  and  yet  that  noise,  which  is  moreover  out- 
side all  musical  oonditions,  does  not  in  any  way 
strike,  move,  or  shock  my  nervous  system.  Well, 
it  is  just  tills  stroke,  this  emotion,  this  shock,  that 
sound  absolutely  must  give  the  ora'an  of  hearing  in 
order  to  act  upon  it  musically,  and  which  we  do  not 
receive  from  even  the  most  powerful  masses  of  voic- 
es and  instruments,  when  we  listen  to  them  from 
too  great  a  distance.  Some  scientists  think  that 
the  electric  fluid  cannot  traverse  a  distance  greater 
than  a  certain  number  of  thousands  of  leagues:  I 
don't  know  how  true  this  may  he,  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  musical  fluid  (I  beg  leave  to  thus  designate 
the  unknown  cause  of  musical  emotion)  is  without 
force,  heat,  or  vitality  at  a  certain  distance  from  its 
point  of  departure.*  We  hear,  hut  we  do  not  vi- 
brate. Now,  we  mJist  our.^e/ves  vibrate  with  the  in- 
struments and  voices,  and  hy  them,  in  order  to  ex- 
perience true  musical  sensations.  Nothing  is  easier 
to  demonstrate.  Place  a  small  number  of  well-or- 
ganized persons,  gifted  with  some  knowledge  of 
music,  in  a  room  of  moderate  size,  not  too  much 
furnished  or  carpete,! :  play  worthily  before  them 
some  true  masterpiece,  by  a  true  composer,  truly 
inspired,  a  work  quite  free  from  the  insufferable 
convention.al  beauties  that  pe<lasogues  and  bigoted 
enthusiasts  admire — a  simple  piano-forte  tri">,  Beet- 
hoven's trio  in  B  flat,  for  instance  ;  what  will  hap- 
pen '?  The  listeners  will,  litlle  by  little,  find  them- 
selves seized  with  an  un.accustomed  agitation,  they 

*  It  must  not  be  snpposefl  from  tllis  that  Berlioz  was 
bad  physicist  enouiili  to  discard  the  undulatory  theory 
in  favor  of  a  "  musical  fluid  "  as  a  theory  of  sound,  as 
Chomet  did.  He  merely  uses  the  the  tefiu  that  came 
first  to  band,  to  denote  the  cause  of  musical  emotion . 
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will  experience  an  intense,  profound  enjoyment., 
wliieli  will  now  excite  tliem  strongly,  now  phiiige 
them  into  a  dclicioiia  culm,  A  veritiible  ecstasy.  .  .  . 
Tltere  yon  hnve  n  musical  efTect !  Tliere  yon  sec 
tlie  li.'ttener  seized  and  intoxicated  by  the  art  of 
tones,  and  raised  to  an  incommensurable  height 
above  the  common  regions  of  life Now  sup- 
pose that  in  the  midst  of  the  same  piece,  pl.iyed  by 
the  same  artists,  tlie  room  in  wliich  it  is  played 
could  c;radually  enlarje,  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  ]irn:ri-('s^ivc  eidjirLTctnent  of  the  room,  the 
audience  is,  little  by  little,  removed  to  a  (greater 
distance  from  the  performers.  Well,  suppose  our 
room  to  have  reached  the  size  of  an  ordiuarv  thea- 
tre; our  listener,  who  but  the  moment  belore  felt 
his  emotirms  risinir,  begins  to  regain  his  previous 
tranquility:  he  still  /ic.ii-.i,  but  lie  hardly  vihrnli's 
any  more;  he  admires  the  conipo-.itian,  hut  by  rea 
soning,  and  no  longer  from  fe/ling,  nor  in  conse- 
qiu'nct.  of  an  irresistible  impulse.  The  room  grows 
still  larger,  the  listener  is  farther  and  further  from 
the  musical  focus.  lie  is  as  far  distant  as  he  would 
be  if  the  three  performers  were  grouped  together  in 
the  middle  of  the  stage  of  the  Opera. f  aufl  h"  him- 
self were  sitting  in  one  of  the  first  boxes  in  the  bal- 
conv,  op|iosite  the  stage.  lie  still  hearx,  not  a  note 
escapes  him.  but  he  is  no  longer  ri'ached  by  the  ma 
sirni /hiiJ,  which  cannot  reach  so  far;  his  agitation 
is  dissipated,  he  grows  cold  again,  he  even  experi 
cnces  a  sort  of  disagreeable  anxiety,  which  is  the 
m<u-e  painful  because  he  makes  gre:iter  efforts  to  fix 
his  altenlifUi  ami  not  his  ■  the  thread  of  the  musical 
discourse.  But  his  efforts  are  in  vain  ;  insensibili- 
ty paralyzes  them  ;  he  begins  to  be  bored,  the  great 
master  tires  him,  annoys  him,  the  masterpiece  is  no 
longer  anything  miu-e  than  a  little  ridiculous  noise 
in  his  ears,  the  giant  a  ilwarf,  art  a  deceiition  ;  he 
grows  impatient,  and  slops  listening." 

In  the  jiassMge  jii^t  rprnted  Herlioz  merely  consid- 
ers the  influence  of  distance  from  the  point  of  de- 
parture of  the  sound  upon  the  intensity  of  the  musi- 
cal impression  tli.-it  tlii'  sound  ]iroduces  upon  the 
listener.  It  stands  to  reason  (as  Berlioz  goes  on  to 
say,  though  we  will  not  quote  his  words)  that  this 
diminution  of  musical  fiu-ee  is  in  part  to  lie  referreil 
to  nriothcr  rausi.,  namely,  to  the  grealir  diffusion  of 
the  souml  in  largi-  linlls  than  in  small  cuies.  This 
latter  cause  will  affect  the  musical  impression  pro- 
duced upon  any  listiMier  in  a  large  hall,  no  matter 
at  what  distance  from  the  performers  he  may  be; 
even  if  he  sit  very  near  the  musical  focus,  his  ear 
will  receive  the  '■  musical  fluid "  much  less  con- 
fknsed  in  a  large  hall  than  in  a  small  one,  (.)f  course 
it  is  a  lair  subject  for  debate,  how  intense  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  this  musical  imjiression,  how  concen- 
trated the  music'al  fluid  should  be  when  it  reaches 
the  ear.  We  are,  liitwever,  spared  the  necessity  of 
discussing  this  point  here,  from  the  fact  tiiat  the 
]>iiniipal  musicians  in  both  Kurnpe  and  ..Smcrica 
are  ol  one  opinion  on  the  sidiject.  however  much  at 
variance  they  may  be  on  other  points  relating  to 
the  art  of  nui.-ie. 

It  may  be  taken  for  grnnteii  that,  in  general, 
those  compositions  for  which  a  large  mass  of  per- 
formers (either  vocal  or  instrumental)  is  required 
are  more  suited  to  large  halls  than  works  wliieh  re- 
quire a  more  modf-st  numbi-r  of  executants,  Wag- 
ner's prelude  to  Tristan  und  Isolde,  or  Liszt's  Tasso, 
will  produce  tlieir  full  cH'ei-t  upon  the  listener  in  a 
haJl  where  a  Uaydu  symjdiony  w-oulil  lose  much  of 
its  brilli;incv.  But  here  we  come  to  a  point  con- 
cerning wduch  the  musical  public  at  large  has.  it 
must  be  admitted,  very  unmusical  iileas.  Thei-e  is 
no  lack  of  musical  persons  wdio  will  readily  admit 
that  a  large  hall  is  no  projier  jdace  for  piano-forte 
sonatas,  string  quartets,  or  other  chamber  niu^ic  ;  if 
a  Ruliinstein  or  a  Von  Buelow  is  forced  by  outside 
circumstances  to  give  clianjber-concerls  in  large 
halls,  tiiey  are  glad  enough  to  go  to  hear  him.  vi't 
tiiev  will  at  the  same  he  as  readv  to  appreciate  how 
nnudi  they  lose  from  the  size  of  the  hall,  as  any  mu- 
sician can  be.  But  wdien  it  is  a  question  of  listen- 
ing to  symphonies  or  concert  overtures,  the  public 
seems  to  lose  siglit  ol  distinctions  which  are  yt-t  ol 
great  imjiortance.  A  symphony  is  a  symphony,  i' 
is  said,  and  llie  Largest  hall  niust  of  necessity  suit 
the  largest  form  of  orchestral  composition.  The 
fallacy  ot  this  doctrine  is  easily  shown.  Largeness 
of  form  in  a  composition  does  nfit  necessarily  imply 
lai'geness  of  orchestral  means,  (.'ompare  the  scores 
of  the  two  following  coiuiiositions.  one  in  the  larg- 
est symplumie  form,  ar'd  the  other  in  a  compara- 
tively small  musical  form. 

t  The  olrl  opera  house  in  the  Rue  Le  Pellctier.        ^ 


Beethoven's     Pympliony 
in  A  major  is  scored  for 


f 2  Flutes, 
I  2  Ohocs, 
I 
^«'"'"i2CI.a.inets, 


1,2  BaRsouiiti, 

f  2  Horns, 
1  2Trumi>ot3. 


L 
1  pair  of  Kettle-ilrums. 


■\V;iq:ner'3  PioludP  to 
Tristan  und  IsuUlc  is  scored 
for 

3  FIntes, 
2  Ohops. 

1  EnLTlish  riorn, 

2  Clarinft-^, 

]  H;is<5riarinct, 

3  I'.asboons. 


4  TTorn=;, 

3  Trnrnpets, 

3  TiomboiiPH, 
1  Bass  Tuba, 


1  spt  of  Kettle-drums  (3.) 


f  First  Violin^, 
I  Sornnd  Violins, 
Strings. -i  Violn, 

I  Violoncell'i, 
i  Basses. 

A  fnir  prciporti.m  of  th^  strinc^s  to  tho  rest  of  the 
orchestra  would  be:  ten  violins  on  ft  i>art  for  tlie 
Beetlioven  symphony,  and  filriMMi  violins  (at  least) 
on  a  part  for  the  Wni^ner  j)iece.  Douhlini;'*^  the  re- 
ni^ininij;  strini;  parts  in  a  oorre'=p<m<lin'ji:  ratio,  we 
should  iiave  in  one  case  an  orchestra  of  fifty-five 
performers,  and  in  the  other  raso  an  orchestra  of 
ei^hty-sfvon  ()erformers.  This  is  at.  least  a  prima 
facie  evidence  that  \Va!j;ne''s  prtdude  i-;  snit<'d  to  a 
lari^er  hall  than  lieelliovcn's  ^vniplionv.  When  wq 
compare  the  masses  of  brass  in^^trunients  in  the  two 
Bcores,  this  diflT'-rence  is  ail  the  more  strikin:^.  Of 
course  it  is  pos^-ible  t<i  i)nt  a  lander  force  of  strin-X'i 
upon  the  symphony;  this  is  often  done;  butitmust 
be  remembered  that  this  will  destroy  the  dvnnmic 
Vialanee  of  the  score.  If  we  iwn  to  liave  as  larije  a 
mass  of  strinijs  in  tlie  symphony  ns  in  the  AVairncr 
piece,  the  wind  parts  (with  the  ])ossible  exception  of 
the  trumpets)  will  be  covered  up.  Tlie  orchestra 
of  the  lioyal  Opera  in  IJerlin  is  tlie  only  Aue  we 
know  of  in  wdiieh  the  flutes  and  reeds  in  classical 
scores  are  so  arrani,red  as  to  eounterbalance  a  larjje 
mass  of  strinrrs  in  stronij;'  ])as«a!Xf'fi.  Kaeh  pair  of 
w(K>den  wind  instruments  is  recnforced  by  a  second 
pair  (rjpini/)  which  jday  only  in  the////// pas^ai^es.^ 
If  this  method  were  adopted  in  all  lari^e  orchestra-^, 
the  (jitesiidn  of  jdayiiii;  classical  orchestral  works 
in  hir::e  halls  wniibl  be  solved  satisfactorily  at  once  ; 
but  it  's  not.  Tij  .\merica,  where  we  have  the  lar:;- 
est  concert-halls,  it  is  very  rarely  that  we  liave  ev- 
en a  lar2:e  body  of  strin2:s.  We  continually  hear 
works  ijiven  by  orehe'it.ras  of  fifty  or  sixty  per- 
formers in  halls  that  woidtl  recjuire  an  orchestra  of 
very  unusual  size.  The  reader  will  notici-  that  we 
have  hintf^d  that,  the  usual  four  pairs  of  wooden 
wind  instrnmenis  are  unable  to  cope  with  a  lar^T*^ 
mass  of  strin-j^s  /u  .t/ron(/  pasxa'jr.t.  This  briuirs  us 
to  a  very  delicate  point,  which  is  too  little  noticed. 
The  Htrincjs.  especiiilly  the  violins,  are  the  part  of 
an  orchestra  whieli  mo"-t  lose^  in  intensity  of  tone 
by  beino;  heard  in  a  larne  hall  ;  or,  as  I5erlio7,  would 
say.  the  rnnsiral  fluid  L,^enerated  by  the  sfrini^s  los^ 
es  its  power  at  the  shortest  distance  from  its  point 
of  departure.  Thus  it  happens  that,  althou'.;h  the 
dynnniic  balance  of  tlie  strini^s  and  reeds  in  an  or- 
chestra of  fifty-live  performers, f  jplayinii^at  itsmean 
deijree  of  bnidaess  (that  i-;,  mezzo. foite)  may  b(! 
perfect  in  a  small  or  moderate-sized  hall,  this  equi- 
libriimi  will  be  d-'stroyetl  in  a  lari^e  hall.  The  vio- 
lins lose  the  telliuir  qtiality  of  their  tone  before  the 
wind  instruments  do.  Many  delicate  (tass.'i-j^es  for 
the  strinijjs  are  thus  covered  up  the  wind.  *  *  * 
The  striniT*^  i"  J^n  orcliestra  can  play  as  piano  as 
need  be,  and  in  all  tlie  de:;rees  of  lr)ndness,  rantrin^ 
frtiru  the  softest  pianissimo  to  mezzo  forte  ;  tio  mass 
(if  strini^s.  no  matter  how  larije,  need  cover  up  even 
a  single  flute.  But  when  we  pass  beyond  the  mez- 
zo-forte to  f'U'te  and  fortissino  this  mutual  dynamic 
relaticm  of  the  instruments  chanties.  Allhouirh  the 
quality  of  tone  of  the  violins  is,  of  itself,  inferior  in 
penetratiuLT  i)ower  to  that  of  many  other  instruments, 
tlie  accent  tliat  can  be  obtained  by  a  stron^c  stroke 
of  the  bow  upon  strin:.;ed  in-trnmeiits  is  unrivalled 
in  intensity  excejit  by  the  instruments  of  pereu-sion. 
This  stirrin:;  force  of  accent  ^ives  tlie  strinj^s  a  com- 
manding power  of  tone  in    strong  passages,    which 

*  We  use  the  t«*rm  **  doubling  "  here  and  afterwards  in 
It.-*  musical,  not  in  its  mathematical  sense,  to  denote  in- 
croasiiirr  the  number  o£  performers  on  a  single  lustra- 
mental  part. 

t  Thi:i  was  the  case  in  1S42,  and  we  suppose  the  custom 
has  been  kept  up.  And  even  here  this  .Htrrusthenin;;  of 
the  flutes  anil  reeds  was  not  done  for  tlie  purpose  of 
iTOunierhalaucinir  a  large  mass  of  strings  in  classical 
works,  but  to  counteract  the  verv  strong  bodies  of  ttrass 
instrumenis  in  the  scores  of  Meverbeer's  and  Spontini'.s 
operas.  The  efffCt,  however,  in  classical  works  was  very 
s.itisfactory. 

t  Vide  supra. 


one  would  hardi}'  expect  from  instruments  that  can 
le  so  readily  subdued  to  a  scarcely  audible  pianis- 
simo. *         *         *         *  V         *         *         * 

An  orchestra  which  is  suited  to  a  small  liall  not 
only  loses  its  specific  intensity  of  effect  (the  force 
of  its  musical  fluid)  in  a  iariro  hall,  but  also  the  dy- 
namic ecpiilihrium  of  its  component  instruments  is 
often  shaken.  Takinq;  an  orchestra  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  performers  as  the  standard  for  the  performance 
of  classical  Works  in  small  or  moderate  si7:ed  halls, 
when  the  same  works  are  i^iven  in  large  halls  the 
number  of  exi^cutants  should  be  increased  in  the  ra- 
tio of  the  cubic  contents  of  the  two  lialls.  This  does 
not  refer  to  orchestral  works  of  the  present  day,  in 
which  thi'  greater  brilliancy  of  instrnmeutation  fits 
them  l"or  performance  in  large  halls  with  no  larg'er 
orchestra  than  would  result  from  a  sufficient  doub- 
ling'if  the  string  parts  (only  in  somi!  few  cases  of 
the  flutes  and  reeds)  to  counterbalance  the  mass  of 
brass  instruments  with  a  single  player  on  each  part. 
The  very  full  scores  of  Wagner,  Liszt,  and  Berlioz, 
with  their  large  masses  of  brass  instruments,  find 
tlieir  proper  sphere  in  large  halls.  With  a  body  of 
strings  sufficient  to  counterbalance  this  bra-^s,  they 
cannot  fail  to  produce  tlieir  (nil  eflect.  But  when 
orchestral  works  of  the  classic  jieriod  arc  trans- 
planted from  the  smaller  halls  for  which  they  were 
intended  by  the  composers,  into  large  concert-lmlls, 
a  mere  increase  in  the  number  of  Ktririgs  is  not 
enough;  every  part  should  be  doubled  in  n  corre- 
sponding ratio.  Were  it  possible  for  us  to  get  at 
the  exact  statistics  of  the  dimensions  of  some  of  the 
most  noted  concert-rooms  in  Kuroi)C  (such  as  the 
flewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  the  concert-room  of  the 
Sidiauspielhaus  in  lierlin,  or  tin;  hall  of  (he  Paris 
Conservatoire),  we  could  furnish  tht^  curious  reader 
with  an  array  of  figures  that  would  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  number  of  executants  necessary  for 
a  crirrc'^porulingly  etfective  jwrformaiice  of  cl;issical 
orchestral  works  in  our  large  halls  fur  exceeds  the 
limits  of  any  orcliestral  means  we  have  habitually 
at  command  in  this  country.  But  tliese  statistics 
we  have  found,  after  much  fruitless  searching,  to 
be  beyond  our  present  reach.  We  only  know  that 
the  halls  we  havtr  mentionetl  are  very  much  humller 
tiian  the  large  music  halls  in  wdiieh  we  hear  (or  try 
to  hear)  orchestral  works  in  'his  country  ;  so  much 
smaller,  in  fad.  as  to  make  any  i.lea  of  compensat- 
ing for  the  diffiTcnce  by  increasing  our  orchestras 
little  bettor  than   cliiuKri'-al. 


Warner  at  the  Naw  York  Philharmonic. 

Tlie  JfuHic  Tradf  Rftinc,  in  a  criticism  on  the  first  Con- 
cert of  the  New  York  IMiilharmonic  Society,  at  which  the 
llrstactof  the  Walkilre  was  performed,  arrives  at  tho 
followim^  conclusion  about  the  "  leadnig  motives,"  the 
"  infiiuie  melody,'*  etc. 

As  to  this  act  of  the  Wu'Lun-r  performed  by  the 
Philharmonie  baud  we  have  got  to  say.  "-^  inflicrated 
in  our  la-t  article  on  tlie  subject,  that  Wagner's  mu- 
sic is  so  difiieidt  to  appreciate  that  it  wants  special 
study  and  unusual  attention  on  the  part  of  a 
trained  musician  lo  f)ilow  all  his  intentions.  We 
have  to  praise  in  the  work  the  iimuense  brains,  the 
clever  cali-ulation'^,  the  clearness  of  the  intenti(uis, 
and  the  well  point<>d  indi<'atioiis  with  which  through 
the  much  mentioned  L'tfiii'iFir'-  the  hearer  is  contin- 
milly  retuinded.  mu-ically.  of  tlie  entry  or  the  move- 
ment of  any  persr)a  represented  bv  this  little  motif. 
But  the  grand  and  geniusdike  ins])iration,  tlie  all- 
pervading  warmth  and  fire  of  creative  genius,  can 
not  suf^ciently  be  rejihiced  by  all  these  auxilia- 
ries, which  we  will  not  call  clever  tricks,  but  which 
are  nothing  but  clever  aiixillaiics,  wiUi  which  art, 
in  the  strict  sense,  has  nothing  to  do,  for  tbey  Jire 
nocreatirjn  by  which  art  has  anything  grand  to  gain. 
We  deny  that  this  so  called  nnru'fhihr  melody  is 
something  new,  or  that  this  tetralogy  constitutes  a 
?)'■'"  arf.  The  Greek  unity,  which,  confessedly. 
Wagner  has  in  his  own  words  acknowledged  to  hav*i 
imitated,  the  series  of  recitatives,  wdiich  are  the  sin- 
gle expressions  of  the  nnen'IUch''  nudody,  wdiere  we 
can  sec  the  uvat'llirhf  but  not  the  midody,  are  not 
new,  except  in  the  new  but  not  exactly  desirable 
unending  suspense  in  which  the  hearer  is  held,  to 
this  unutterable  and  unpleasant  impression  ;  and  al- 
together, afler  having  devoted  all  possible  time  and 
study  to  reading  the  orcliestral  score  and  the  piano 
score,  and  reading  the  immense  amount  of  volumes 
and  articles  written  on  the  tetralogy,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Wagner,  und(nihted!y  an  ex- 
cessively clever  man.  n  musician  of  rare  accom- 
plishments, talent  and  knowledge,  deified  beyond 
his  de-^erts  and  ridiculed  by  people  who  did  not  un- 
derstand one  bar  of  his  wjik.  has  out-lived  himself; 
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t.Iiat.  lilcn  a  niimbfip  of  otlior  compo=ifira.  the  inspira- 
tion, tlie  yo'iMi,  Uit!  rroative  vi-ror,  has  f!;ra(lnnll y 
flried  up,  nnil  that  with  an  immnnRo  ,  a  u-en- 

in-f  in  inal^ini;  bi-^  "Ui-ocfl-t  cqnal  tc)  llin  ff-pnin^  llrit 
iri;iil*'  lii-^  \vorl\-J.  lie  Iia'^  iirctcnfliMl  1o  turn  Imr  ImrK' 
on  tnclinlv,  which  Irul  titrni-d  its  bride  on  liim,  and 
tliat  Ik*  bus  invcntoil,  if  we  iiiav  call  it.  so,  a  new 
art.,  which  it  wtudd  bi' dcplofablc  to  are  foMowcd  by 
nil  tliose  who  are  poor  in  ideas,  and  do  not  possoss 
thi'  imniensc  knowh'dijfl  and  rpRoiirnos  of  Richard 
"Wai^ncr.  It  is  vfi-y  easy  to  tnrn  np  yonr  nose  at 
nn'Iodv.  Tint  imdodv  is  inu-^ic.  and  inii'^itr  is  )iar- 
inoniinis  melody.  Of  coups-',  in  the  vuiirnr  adapta- 
tion of  the  wt)rd,  evf*ry  little  eominon  aoiif];- i^  ealb'd 
nieUxlv  ;  but  tlie  trm-  deelainalinn.  tlie  noI)l<'  in'^pira- 
tion,  the  ck-ar,  rhytliinie  beantv,  the  precise  accent 
expressinjj  yoiii*  inmost  fcclinir,  t.Iiat  is  m'-lody  as 
tlie  G^reat  masters  wrote  it,  and  without  wliicii  it  is 
na  impossible  to  write  <r*iod  mnsic.  as  witimut  ideas 
and  feeling,  yon  can,  with  en^ptv  words,  write  a 
poem.  V<ni  r»iih»w.  wlien  lierc.  said  t  hat  he  thon^ciit 
opora  was  dead,  and  titat  Waj^ner  is  tlie  Last  expres- 
sion of  it. 

Let  ns  compare  otiicr  composers',  particularly  op 
cratic  composer^',  careers,  and  we  will  find  the  same 
result.  Bach.  Handel  and  Beethoven,  wrote  to  the 
end  of  their  lives  with  the  same  ti'ain  of  rneloriv  ; 
but  what  small  placi-  talces  opera  in  their  life's  work  ! 
In  this  century,  we  find  only  Iw'o  ci-lebrated  conj- 
posers  who  wrote  on  to  the  aj^e  of  Wacjner,  and  both 
came  to  the  same  result. 

Mozart  died  youncr.  an!  we  cannot  know  what 
would  have  become  of  him  had  he  lived  to  an  old 
nc^e.  So  did  lifdlini.  r>oni7.e1ti  got  mad.  and  Ros- 
sini ceased  wriline;  h^r  ihe  f^taj^e  when  he  was  n2 
years  old.  But  Meyerbeer  and  Verdi  wrote  on,  and 
both  came  to  seienlilic  writini;  when  the  rich  stream 
of  original  ideas  with  which  their  youth  was  blessed, 
came  to  dry  out.  The  same  thin;^  happens  to  Wa^-- 
Tier,  who,  it  is  impos=ihle  to  conceal  the  fact,  de- 
lii^hts  his  audience  with  tlie  duet  between  Siegmund 
and  Sie^linde,  full  of  streamini;:,  charmiuiij  melody, 
which  comes  in  like  a  God-sent  relief  after  the  ex- 
cruciatincr  tediousness  of  a  lon^j  series  of  recitativo'j, 
tlie  oric^inality  of  which  consists  in  excessively  diffi- 
cult intervals  and  uneoneludini^  harmonies,  wliich 
Ivcep  the  bearer  in  a  continuallv  anxious  desire  and 
easjerness  after  some  sort  of  conclusicn,  which  nev- 
er in  his  suspense  he  seemed  destined  to  reach.  It 
is  like  the  barrel  of  Sisiphus,  continually  hopinp:  to 
reach  the  last  statue  of  repose,  and  when  yon  t'eel 
yon  can  wait  no  more,  down  rolls  tlie  barrel,  and 
you  have  to  co  tliroun-h  all  yonr  anxiety  afresh.  Jt 
is  perfectly  true  tJiat  what  is  immortal  has  no  end, 
but  it  is  not  trm.'  that  what  has  no  end,  is  immor- 
tal. 

All  that  a  2:reat  mind,  an  in^-enious  and  inventive 
cleverness  can  do  to  cover  these  defects  and  invest 
them  with  the  bi-illiant  p^btterini::  of  a  new  art,  has 
been  successfully  d<ine.  Waijner  is  an  extraordinary 
man,  in  so  manifold  directions,  that  he  can  make  a 
defeat  look  a  victory  ;  but  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  say  that  if  a  work  to  be  appreciated  wants  all 
that  study,  all  these  preparations,  all  these  com- 
bined efforts  of  f'O  many  different  branches,  and  then 
does  not  universally  please,  in  any  way  comparative 
to  the  immense  outlay  of  preparation,  and  if  by  the 
side  of  all  this  scaffoldinix.  we  take  the  parts  of  the 
C-minor  symv»ln>nv,  put  them  t)n  the  desk  of  the 
musician,  and  i^  produces  such  an  extraordinary  ef- 
fect by  its  own  intrinsic  value  oidy,  without  an}' 
addition.  pre|»arr.ti<'n.  mechanism  or  scenery,  then 
we  say  that  the  fifth  symphony  killed,  and  always 
will  kill,  the  Walkiire,  and  no  Wagner  will  dethrone 
Louis  von  Beethoven. 


Music  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and 

Massachusetts  Asylum  for 

the  Blind 

(From  the  Annual  K«port  of  the  director,  Michael 
Anagnos,  Oct.  18,  1876.) 

DEPARTMENT   OF    MUSIC. 

The  love  of  music  is  a  universal  ijift  from  God 
to  man,  and  its  moral  effects  and  practical  beariuii^s 
upon  a  system  ol  education  are  of  such  vast  im]ior- 
tance  as  to  deserve  more  than  a  passinjj:  mention. 

From  the  fabled  times  of  Orpheus  and  Apollo  to 
the  present  day,  music  has  alwas  been  re;2:arded  as 
the  2;veat  handmaid  of  civilization  and  moral  refine- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  fine  arts  which  appeal  to  the 
imagination  as  well  as  to  the  feelinn;s.  Throuc:h  its 
instrumentality  the  sentiments  of  love,  reverence, 
patriotism,  and  philanthropy  can  be  k  ndled,  and  the 
foundations  of  an  earnest  and  sincere,  a  purw  and 
lofty  character  laid.     It  quickens  the  activity  of  the 


intellect,  and  furnishes  it  with  imTire.s  of  beauty.  It 
leads  the  mind  to  tJiink  and  act  of  itself.  It  develops 
aufl  fosters  a  e^eneral  tas1e  for  a^.-thclies.  Itis  a  kind 
ar.d  efr-ntle  diseipline  winch  purifies  the  passions  and 
improves  the  under-l.andini^.  It  has  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  rendei'in^  chihlren  suseepliiije  of  ijovern- 
ment ;  and  finally  it  liflsinfo  a-ccnderu'V  the  moj'al 
and  int(dlectnal  over  tlie  animal  nature,  by  substi- 
tutinsT  ibe  elements  of  harmony  and  order  in  place 
of  discord  and  contrariet.y.  In  the  Ian£^uai;e  of  t!ip 
trrent  educator  of  Massachusetts,  Iliu-ace  Mann, 
"  Music  is  n  moral  means  of  ^reat  cfiicacy  ;  its  jtrac- 
tice  proint)tcs  health  ;  it  disarms  an^^er,  softens 
rouL^h  and  turbulent  natures,  socializes  and  bi-intjs 
the  whole  mind,  as  it  were,  into  a  state  f)f  fusion, 
from  which  condition  the  teacher  can  mould  it  into 
what  forms  he  will  as  it  cools  and  hardens." 

Sueli  in  brief  are  the  moral  effects,  and  such  the 
£jeneral  considerations,  wliicli  call  f<M'  the  culture  of 
mu-^ical  ta'^te  in  all  cliildren.  But  Itesides  these, 
the  social  advantai^es  r)litained  from  it,  anrl  the  prac- 
tical bcarinj^s  of  music  U]>on  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  blind  are  of  such  immense  value,  that 
tlu'v  (h'liiand  with  tenfold  force  a  thoroun;h  coui-se 
of  luu-^ical  instruction  in  a;l  a^hoola  established  for 
their  benefit.  Persons  bereft  of  siu^ht  may  find  in 
the  practice  of  music  sufficient  means  not  only  to 
bcfjuiie  their  solitary  hours,  but  to  increase  and 
strentjthen  their  social  relations  by  conti'ibutin^:  to 
social  enjoyments.  Here  they  can  compete  success 
fully  with  the  seeins:.  Here  they  labor  under  no 
disadvanta^^e  ;  for.  aUhoueh  the  contrivance  of  em- 
bossed notes  can  never  erpial  the  value  of  those  read 
by  the  sii^ht,  yet  the  Idiud  have  a  positive  advnn- 
ta^re  over  the  seeini^  in  Ihe  c^reater  quickness  and 
delicacy  of  their  ear,  and  in  their  nicer  faculty  of 
measurinrj'  time.  Paijanini,  on  visitin;;  the  Institu- 
tion for  Blind  Youth  at  Paris,  and  hearini:^  the  mu- 
sical performances,  declared  that  he  had  never  had 
beforf  an  idea  of  correct  accord  in  time. 

Humane  thoui:jlit3  and  economic  considerations 
like  these  have  always  had  due  weii^ht  in  the  ad- 
nnuistratiou  of  our  Institution;  and  its  sao:aeinus 
fr)under,  eai^er  always  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  blind  for  self-support,  never  spared  either  ex- 
pense in  providini;  all  the  necessary  musical  in- 
struments, or  pains  in  securini::^  the  services  of  able 
and  talented  teachers.  Thus  our  musical  depart- 
ment ontinued  from  year  to  A-ear  to  jrrow  in  use- 
fulness and  importance,  until  it  became  a  comple'e 
conservatory  in  itself,  wdiere  the  piano,  church  ar  d 
reed  or^an,  fiute,  clarinet,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
brass  instruments,  class  and  solo  sin^rino;'.  harmony, 
and  the  history  of  music  are  thoroughly  and  scien- 
tifically tatie;llt. 

The  number  of  pupils  connected  with  this  depart- 
ment durino;  the  past  year  was  ninety-two,  anil  the 
time  devoted  by  them  to  musical  instruction  and 
practice  varies  from  one  to  ei,i;ht  hours  per  diem. 

"We  have  five  competent  and  zealous  resident 
teachers  and  one  assistant  (all,  with  one  exception, 
graduates  of  our  school),  and  three  experienced  mu- 
sic readers.  Beside  these,  the  services  of  three  em- 
inent non-resident  professors  are  rej^ularly  employed 
for  special  instruction  on  particular  instruments  or 
in  particular  branches.  Mr.  Oeor*:^e  L.  Os2;'0od 
i^ives  lessons  to  some  of  the  a<lvanced  pupils  in  the 
art  of  sin^ins^  and  vocal  trainint:;.  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Brown,  of  Brown's  Briij^ade  Band,  devotes  two  hours 
per  week  tii  individual  instruction  on  brass  instru- 
ments ;  and  Mr.  Ernest  AVeber  teai-lies  the  clarinet 
ami  flute  three  hours  per  week.  Tlie  departaient  is 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  M;-.  Tiiomas 
Reeves  (liimself  blind),  than  whom'tliere  is  no  more 
cnrnest  and  devoted  instructor  of  the  blind  in  the 
country. 

Dui-inir  the  past  year  several  new  pianofortes  and 
instruments  of  various  kinds  have  been  added  to 
our  collection,  and  a  number  of  the  older  ones  re- 
paired and  put  in  2:ood  order.  The  number  of  our 
pianofortes  has  reach'^d  forty,  seven  of  which  are 
exclusively  used  in  the  tuniuii:  department. 

Musical  notatirm  accordinij;  to  the  Braille  system 
has  been  constantly  used  by  our  classes  in  harmony, 
of  which  there  are  five  in  number,  and  all  their  ex- 
ercises arc  written  in  it.  This  system  is  pronounced 
liy  the  most  competent  and  impartial  judi^es  far  su- 
perior to  all  others.  It  is  ingeniously  contrived  and 
scientifically  arrancfcd.  Its  method  is  simple  and 
its  acquisition  extremely  easy.  The  characters  oc- 
cupy less  space  and  are  more  lei^ible  than  those  of 
any  other  contrivance  of  embossed  notes.  A  fT8 
tern  of  musical  notation,  by  which  the  blind  them- 
selves can  write  and  read,  is.  of  course,  a  g-reat  as- 
sistance to  those  who  have  no  opportunities  for  reo;- 
ular  recourse  to  a  seeinc:  reader;  but  in  our  estab- 
lishment there  is  ample  provision    for  this   latter 


purpose,  and  thus  mucb  valuable  time  and  arduous 
labor  arc  saved. 

Tims  the  internal  means  and  facilities  afforded  by 
our  In-^titulion  Utv  a  1  h*u-ou;:;h  musical  education  are 
complete  and  exeidlent, 

Kxlr-rnal  advantaircs  for  musical  cidture  and  re- 
finement have  also  been  amply  enjoyed  by  our  stu- 
dents durinir  *be  past  year.  They  have  had  fre- 
quent o|)porfunities  of  hearing:  the  works  of  the  best 
masters  interpreted  by  prominent  artists.  Time 
and  space  f-ubid  my  irivinix  ^  detailed  sf,atcment  of 
these  advantai^es.  Xevert  heless,  1  uuHt  seize  the 
oiiportunity  to  express  my  heartftdt  thanks,  as  well 
as  liu'  jrralitude  of  the  whole  .school,  to  the  various 
societies  and  artists  to  whom  we  are  indebted. 

To  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  for  forty 
seas(m  tickets  to  their  ten  symphony  concerts,  and 
the  public  rehearsals  to  the  same.  The'-e  concerts 
have  for  ten  years  bi-en  p^raluitously  accessible  to 
a  sufficient  number  of  our  music  students,  and 
have  contributed  much  to  their  pleasure  and  musi- 
cal culture. 

To  Mr.  C.  0.  Perkins,  president  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  for  allowinir  a  number  of  the  pupils 
to  attend  three  of  the  oratorios. 

To  Mr.  Orlando  Tompkins,  for  admitting  lar^e 
parties  of  our  inmates  to  seven  op^nras. 

To  J.  B.  Siinrland.  for  the  privileg^e  of  bearinj^ 
his  chorus  and  the  Thomas  orchestra. 

To  Dr.  von  Buelow,  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo.  and  Mr. 
Geor5:e  L.  OsG^ood.  for  similar  favors  ;  and.  through 
the  latter,  to  the  Boylston  Club,  for  the  [frivile<;e  of 
attending;  two  of  their  concerts  and  rehearsals. 

To  Mr.  J.  B  Lan;r,  f'>r  ins  usual  hearty  invitation 
to  as  many  of  the  pupils  as  could  attend  his  five 
concerts. 

Finally,  to  Mr.  Eno^ene  Tbayf  r,  for  j^ivin2r.  with 
the  assistance  of  four  of  his  pupils,  six  classical  or- 
ijan  recitals  in  the  hall  ot  the  Institution  expressly 
for  the  benefit  of  our  inmates.  These  concerts  were 
of  a  Iiiixh  order,  and  Mr.  Thayer's  appropriate  and 
nitty  remarks  on  the  various  pieces  performed,  as 
well  as  hi?  brief  reference  to  their  composers,  ren- 
dered them  so  instructive  and  interestinor,  that  onr 
hall  was  sometimes  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
Mr.  Thayer's  frei'  origan  recitals  in  the  city  were 
also  reirnlarly  attended  by  our  pupils,  who  constant- 
ly remember  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  his  kind 
efforts  in  their  behalf. 

The  internal  ad\*anla2:e3  afforded  by  the  establish- 
ment for  a  thorout:;h  musical  education  are  within 
the  reach  of  all  pupils,  and  every  one  has  a  fair  and 
faithfid  trial  in  elementary  instruction;  but  the 
hii;her  fields  of  music  are  opened  only  to  those  who 
are  endowed  with  a  suflncient  decree  of  talent,  and 
who  have  sufficient  patience  and  determination  to 
make  a  profession  of  it.  the  remainder  devoting  their 
time  to  other  callings  for  which  they  are  more  par- 
ticularly fitted.  Tiiere  is  no  lack  of  appreciation  of 
these  advantaj:^es  among:  our  pupils.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  infiuence  the  imagination  of  the  less 
thoui>htful  to  such  an  extent  that  they  manifest  a 
strtmi^  desire  to  apply  themselves  to  music  without 
much  regard  to  the  other  brandies  of  education. 
This  is  a  mischievous  tendency,  arising  from  a  nat- 
ural error  <^.f  judgment,  and  should  be  strenuously 
and  effectually  resisted.  It  is  important  that  per- 
sons who  are  to  devote  themselves  to  the  science  of 
music  should  liave  well  developed  ami  disciplined 
minds.  They  should  be  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
ments of  mathematics  and  natural  history,  and 
should  possess  a  fair  knowledije  of  lan^i^uages.  the 
ireneral  rules  of  logic,  and,  if  they  intend  to  become 
instructors,  of  the  principles  of  pedanfogy.  No  man 
can  rise  to  eminence  in  the  profession  of  music 
without  a  thorou;,di  cultivatif)n  of  the  mind,  wliere- 
by  all  the  natural  talents  become  broadened  and 
well  directed. 

THE    TUNING    DEPARTMENT. 

The  particular  attention  which  has  li>nrc  been  paid 
in  this  Institution  to  tlie  art  of  tuinng  and  repairing 
pianofortes  has  suffered  no  relaxation  during  the  past 
3'ear.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  increased;  and  the 
means  and  facilities  for  thoroue;h  instruction  and 
practical  training  in  this  important  calling  have 
been  improved  and  multiplied. 

The  number  **{  pianofortes  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  practice  of  tunin<;j  is  seven,  two  of  which  have 
been  added  durint;  the  past  year. 

Nineteen  pupils  have  received  instruction  in  this 
department,  ei^^ht  having  been  admitted  at  differ- 
ent periods  during  the  year,  and  three  "graduated  at 
the  close  of  the  term.  These  have  already  com- 
menced business  for  themselves,  and  they  have  thus 
far  met  with  such  favor  and  eneoura:^ement  from 
the  pulilic  as  to  warant  the  belief  of  tlieir  uliiuiate 
success. 
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Tlie  proc:;res3ortI]Rpiipil3  in  tuninij  Iin.s  been  very 
satiafactiirv.  nnd  the  pressure  Inr  ndinission  into  this 
dcpftrlment  hn8  lipen  ns  s^tron^  ns  ever.  There  lias 
liecn  more  nttentittn  than  usual  paid  to  the  practical 
study  of  tlie  art  of  tiuiinir;  nrul  a  coniiiletc^  cnllec- 
linn  of  all  the  tools  and  appliances  neoosf^iry  for 
ninUinii  ordinary  repairs,  and  for  the  arijuireinent 
of  a  thoroiirjli  kno\viedj;e  of  the  meehanism  of  the 
jiiano,  has  been  supplied.  Upon  this  latter  pnbjcct 
loo  niurli  attentidn  cannot  be  bestowed.  Here  the 
blind  are  too  often  found  to  be  deficient;  and  to  en- 
able them  to  become  nc.|uaitited  with  the  fortn  and 
\vi>rkinj^  of  all  jiarts,  nnd  thrir  relations  t<»  each 
other  and  to  tlic  whole  nieciiariisin,  rnodel.s  of  tlie 
various  actions  are  en.ployed  and  carefully  studii-d. 
Without  tlie-^e  a  ttinin^:  department  ftir  the  lilind  is 
ns  inconijilete  and  inefficient,  as  a  school  <i\'  chemis- 
try for  the  seeiuiT  would  be  without  a  laboratory. 
To  the  firm  of  Clnckeriui;^  and  Sons  we  are  indebt- 
ed Un-  three  of  these  models,  to  Henry  F.  Miller 
for  one,  and  two  others  liave  been  made  on  the 
premises. 

Those  of  our  pupils  who  have  received  instruc- 
tion in  music,  and  have  had  their  taste  for  it  culti- 
vated, but  who,  owin;^  to  the  lack  of  natural  talent, 
fail  to  become  p;ood  teachers  or  performers,  are  wtdl 
jirepared  and  ea^er  to  learn  to  tune;  and,  if  en- 
dowed with  »  ^-odd  ear  and  -i  fair  amount  of  nie- 
chanieal  skill,  they  become  experts  in  this  lucra- 
tive art,  increasinj^  thereby  their  prospects  of  self- 
support. 

That  the  blind  succeed  wonderfully  well  as  tuners, 
we  have  abundant  prnof  in  tlic  annals  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  Ulind  Youth  at  Paris,  ami  in  the  experi- 
ence of  our  own.  It  wa*  a  pupil  of  tlie  former  es- 
talilisiiment,  Claude  Nbuital.  who  wrote  the  best 
treatise  on  the  art  of  lunini;  pianofortes,  and  pre- 
pared the  wav  for  the  develnpnient  of  the  mo>t  sys- 
tenratic  and  eflieient  course  of  instruction  for  its  ac- 
quisition ;  and  it  is  a  ij:radmite  of  our  own  Institu- 
tion, Mr.  .1.  W.  Sndtli.  wdio  has  oriraiiized  and 
conducted  tiie  mo^t  siicc<>ssful  tuniti:^  departments 
in  tins  enutilry  ami  in  (ireat  liritain.  Jintli  of  tiiese 
lj;eiitlemen  stand  lii'j;h  ;  but  they  are  not  alone  in 
their  ])rofession-  There  is  n  ^rent  number  of  very 
successful  blind  tuners  in  France,  some  of  wliorn 
have  been  very  popular  with  the  pianoforte  makers 
of  Paris;  and  tiiere  are  many  in  Xew  Kn^land  wlio, 
on  the  whole,  are  better  rpialified  in  their  art  liian 
the  a\erai;e  of  their  sei-itii;  competitors,  and  who, 
despite  tlie  ditliiullies  and  prejudices  which  they 
have  had  to  encounter,  have  won  favor  with  the  pub- 
lic, and  are  earnino;  a  g;nod  and  honorable  liveli- 
hood. Several  of  our  tuners,  moreover,  have  been, 
duriui^  the  past  year,  employed  in  manufactories  in 
the  city,  and  their  work  has  in  every  instance  i,'iv- 
en   sat  i-.facti()n. 

Carelul  ()bservn1ion  and  lonq;  experience  have 
proved  that  a  hii^h  standard  of  excellence  in  tlib 
stud}'  of  tlie  vrl  of  tunini^,  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, and  a  ccrt,ain  dei:;ree  of  business  talent  and 
natural  retinement,  as  well  as  disei|ilined  manners, 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  succe-^s.  Tlu'se  are  rii:;- 
itllv  retpnretl  here.  No  pupil  will  ever  be  supplied 
with  a  certificate  as  tuner  unless  he  is.  of  a  stainless 
character  and  ^ood  address;  nor  unless  he  is  fully 
able  to  take  out  the  action  frttm  the  pianoforte  and 
put  it  iu  a^-'ain  without  assistance,  to  replace  a  bro- 
ken strinijjin  any  part  of  the  instrument,  to  describe 
the  form  atid  otiiee  of  every  part,  and  to  make  all 
incidental  repairs.  Let  me  mh\  in  this  cttnnection, 
that  everv  blind  tuner  who  intends  to  seek  employ 
nieiit  in  the  country  slutuld  secure  the  services  of 
an  inteHi;.;ent  6eein<j;  person  to  act  as  guide  and  to 
assist  in  such  repairs  as  would  be  too  diflicdt  fttr 
one  entirely  deprived  of  si^^ht  to  attempt  alone. 
This  has  been  done  by  the  most  successful  blind  tu- 
ners in  Paris,  and  in  some  cases  in  this  country. 

The  l)Usiness  ol  tuning;  pianofortes  outside  of  the 
Institution  has  been  increased  durin;^  the  past  year, 
and  m<u-e  tlian  iifty  names  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  our  patrons.  This  work  is  done  by  the  pu- 
pils, who,  besides  gainiui;  in  i)ractice  and  experi- 
ence, receive  fil'iy  per  centum  of  the  net  earuin^^s. 
To  some  of  them  tlie  money  thus  earned  is  a  ij^reat 
help.  In  acknowledi;ini;  i^ratefully  all  past  favors, 
I  would  ask  for  our  tuners  a  full  share  in  this  busi- 
ness. They  can  tune  in  the  best  style,  and  in  many 
eases  more  correctly  than  the  average  seeins:  tuners. 
They  will  wait  upon  customers  in  any  part  of  the 
city  or  the  neiijhborini^  towns,  Pianoiortes  will  be 
kept  in  order  by  the  year  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and 
the  work  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction  to  com- 
petent judges. 

Most  of  the  graduates  of  our  tnnini];  department 
become  agents  for  the  sale  of  pianos  and  organs. 
A  number  of  them  are  already'  established    as  such 


in  various  parts  of  the   country,    and   derive   hand- 
snme  incomes  from  this  business. 

Our  turiti;r  department  is  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  who,  after  an  absence  of 
three  years  in  Great  Britain,  where  he  organizi-d 
and  put  into  operjition  a  similar  one  in  the  Royal 
Xormal  Collcire  anil  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind,  has  returned  to  his  old  post  with  renewed 
zeal  and  enlarged  exiierience. 


Mme.   Essipofif. 

rOETA    NASCITCU,     NO^T    FIT. 

(From  the  Music  Trade  Review,  Nov.  IS.) 

When  we  announced  Mme.  Essipoffs  arrival  in 
our  last  number, we  quoted  from  a  letter  directed  to  U:? 
by  one  of  tlie  i^reatest  musical  authorities  in  Europe, 
the  ndlowing  words;  "  Slie  is  a  majxnificent  piarnst 
of  the  school  of  Liszt  and  Rubinstein  ;  far  more 
abh-  than  von  Lulow.  and  not  nearly  so  incorrect." 
This  seemed  no  trifling  praise,  and  yet  how  far  it 
falls  behind  the  real  trutli.  At  last — at  last,  we 
can  say  wc  have  heard  a  great,  admirable,  perfect 
artist ! 

A  pianist  nee<l  no  more  of  necessity  be  an  artist 
than  an  artist  is  bound  to  be  a  juain^t.  Tiie  fact 
is  that  so  verv  few  pianists  are  artists,  that  is  to 
say,  that  so  very  few  represent,  in  their  mechani^in 
more  than  h  certain  sum  of  hours  passed  in  prac- 
tising, and  soul,  real  art.  g'^nius,  are  out  of  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  in  mere  execution  that  we  find  the 
artist. 

In  Madame  EssipofF  we  discover  such  acombina- 
titin  of  all  that  makes  a  ixrent  arti-t.  that  we  might 
as  well  sav  ''  slie  is  perfect,"  and  save  ourselves  the 
troubb'  of  indicatinir  everv  quality  in  detail.  Hut 
that  would  not  be  fair.  \Ve  must  try,  however  diffi- 
cult it  mav  b(?,  to  i;ive  our  readiTs  an  idea  of  wdiat 
thev  are  going  to  hear  wlieiiever  their  <;ood  fortune 
will  bring  I  hem  within  the  radius  of  Mine  EssipofT's 
]ierfornian<'r's. 

Kverylliiiiij:  is  extraordinarv  in  Mme.  EssipofF — 
the  most  extra(U'dinary  thing,  in  our  opinion,  beinir 
that  l!ie  people  understood  her  (which  we  very 
much  feared  would  not  oecur\  tlir)ugh  it  took  them 
tiie  whole  eveninc:  •'*  leacli  that  pnint.  seeing  that 
she  was  called  back  by  the'  ai'planse  to  the  plat- 
form once  after  the  first  ]>iece,  twice  af'.er  her 
sect)nd  a])i)earance.  ond  tliree  times  after  the 
think 

Xever  linve  wo  heard  an  artist  witli  such  a  hii^h 
decree  of  poesy,  with  such  an  unequalled  touch,  ca- 
pable of  innumerable  dei:rees  of/)  to  p/>pp,  aud/orte 
Ui  fff.  She  caresses  the  keys;  her  fiu','ers  drop 
sometimes  like  a  catspinv,  only  .just  touch  them,  and 
thouiih  she  has  the  most  powerful  lone  any  man  or 
wonian  can  hope  to  produe-',  Iier  pimfhxinin,  and  the 
way  she  produces  it.  is  an  iniercsting  study  by  it- 
self. She  has  the  specialty  of  elevating  her  wrist 
so  as  to  bend  the  finger  nearly  perpendii'ularly,  and 
then  the  wrist  goes  gradually  down  until  it  is  cm  a 
level  with  the  keys,  and  all  the  tints  of  light  and 
shade  are  brought  out  iu  a  manner  never  heard 
before. 

Xo  wonder  she  plays  Chopin  better  than  anybody. 
Chopin  is  before  all  the  poet  among  piano  compo- 
sers. To  understand  him  and  interpret  him  s^i  as 
to  do  him  full  justice,  it  abs»dutely  wanted  a  lady  — 
and  to  tile  best,  of  our  experience,  having  heard  all 
the  cjreat  jiianists'  of  the  day.  the  Princi-ss  Czartor- 
iska,  his  favorite  pupil,  wsw  the  only  one  who  aji- 
proarlied  the  solution  of  this  nearly  insoluble  prob- 
lem. Mme.  EssipofF.  however,  wiio  combines  with 
the  most  poetic  touch  and  conception  that  we  ever 
heard,  a  facility,  not  of  jdayinc:  difficulties,  but  of 
jdayin'j:  with  the  difficulties  which  never,  however 
accumulated  they  may  appear,  cause  her  tlie  sliLrht 
est  efFort.  is,  of  course,  the  greatest  exponent  of  this 
most  difficult  school. 

Our  readers  who  never  have  seen  us  give  so  un- 
conditional an  acknowledgement  to  any  artist's 
claims,  will  now  acquire  the  certainty  that  when  we 
have  a  truly  great  artist  before  us,  it  is  our  delight, 
with  all  our  heart,  to  say  so. 

To  those  who  have  n(tt  heard  her  and  will  have  to 
wait  some  time  beTore  hearing  her.  we  will  try  to 
describe,  as  far  as  poor  words  will  go,  what  she  docs 
and  how  she  does  it. 

We  said  that  everything  is  unusiial  in  her.  She 
?its  so  high  and  so  far  away  from  the  piano  that  we 
should  have  thout^lit  her  outstretched  arms  would 
soon  get  tired,  liut  that  is  a  condition  which  she 
seems  not  to  admit,  for  when  we  asked  her  niana!::er 
v;hy  she  had  put  down  for  Friday  evening  three 
immense   concertos,  with   orchestra,  an    etTort  that 


would  be  extraordinary  for  any  man,  he  replied 
with  the  greatest  simplicity:  "That  is  no  effort; 
she  has  done  it  time  and  again." 

Once  seated,  her  small  and  graceful  foot  seeks  the 
pedal,  of  wliich  she  makes  a  moie  can-ful  and  judi- 
cious use  than  we  liave  ever  heard  any  jiianist  do, 
for,  through  the  whole  evening,  we  could  not  dis- 
cover a  pedal  on  different  chords,  or,  anyway,  the 
use  of  it  where  not  absolutely  indicated.  The  way 
she  puts  her  fingers  on  the  key  board,  the  five  or  six 
difTerent  ways  of  the  bendine;,  the  movements  of  the 
wrist  alluded  to  above,  and  the  diffi-rent  efFeots 
thereby  ol>taiiied.  are  an  exclusive  sj)ecialty  of  her's, 
and  explain  the  immense  power  with  which  she  dom- 
inates the  orchestra,  although  nobody  ever  pro- 
duced a  more  delicate  and  tender  pp.  than  she  does, 
every  now  and  then.  All  these  movements  are 
made  witli  an  unstudied,  natural  grace,  which  alone 
it  is  a  jili-asiire  to  observe.  She  played  a  great 
many  dilTerent  composers'  works,  but  it  would  not 
be  an  easy  task  to  point  out  one  tliat  had  not  been 
inter]>reted  in  the  most  accomplished  manner.  Dif- 
ficulties do  not  exist  for  her.  Slie  plays  the  most 
rapid  octave  jiassages,  thir<l  op  sixth  passages,  ar- 
pe<rfri(,3  nr  scales,  with  such  immense  equality,  with 
such  extraordinary  independence,  not.  only  with  re- 
gard to  each  liand  of  the  other,  but  with  the  most 
marked  independence  of  each  fin^xer  by  itself.  The 
wonderful  tone  painting  in  her  crc^rcudu  nnd  ffrcrrs- 
rrudo,  naturally  is  most  astounding  in  her  shakes 
with  the  last  two  fingers,  whereas  her  sliake  with 
the  first  two  fingers  is  of  an  equality  wdiieh  leaves 
you  to  wiuider,  has  slie  so  weakened  her  thumb,  or 
so  strengthened  lier  index,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
hr-ar  any  dilTerence  in  the  touch  of  the  two  fingers  ? 
Her  left  hand  in  single  runs,  thirds,  or  octaves,  does 
cxictly  what  her  rii^ht  hand  does,  and  still,  witli  all 
these  marvelhuis  advantaijes  of  the  best  cultivated 
meelianism.  it  is  not  her  plav  with  difliculties — tlie 
greatest  triumph,  as  it  has  rii;Iilly  been  stated,  the 
art  t<t  cone<*al  her  art — it  is  not  this  which  maki'S 
her  rank  so  liigh  in  our  ojtiidon.  It  is  the  complete 
abandonment  of  her  inner  soul  to  the  spirit  of  the 
composer — the  most  touchimxlv  poetic  e(tnception 
and  interpretation  of  ever3-  jdirase — the  deeply  felt, 
and  nevertiieless  never  sentimental  expression  of 
her  singling  her  jihrases.  and  tlie  perfect  ease  with 
which  slie  shows  herscdf  equally  at  limne  in  varia- 
tions of  Rameau.  which  require  so  great  a  clearness, 
and  so  perfect,  an  execution  in  both  Iiands,  as  in  a 
AircaA:  of  Sebastian  Hach,  wliich  slie  hanfile<I  with 
the  utmost  superiority  and  correctness,  through  all 
the  complicated  development.  The  sweet,  thouglit- 
ful.  dreaminc:  style  of  ('h'»pin*s  Avhuiie,  and  the 
Ci'ushini;  dash  of  Liszt's  Hun-xarian  f'rrifnxia,  all  this 
combined,  the  extraoi  dinary  versaliliiv,  which  sim- 
ply means  that  she  can  jdav  everything  with  the 
same  mastery,  that  she  stands  beyond  any  difficul- 
ty, not  only  of  execution,  but  of  understanding  and 
enterinir  into  the  spirit  of  so  various  and  so  differ- 
ent composers, — it  is  this  universal,  unequalled  tal- 
ent of  performance,  which  makes  us  say  that  she 
stands  lii:;!!  beyt^md  atiy  pianist  that  ever  came  to 
tliis  country, willi  theexception  of  Rubinstein,  whose 
superior  she  is.  not  in  power  and  execution,  because 
that  cannot  be.  but  whose  superior  she  is  in  adorable 
poetr3-  and  interpretation,  sin(;i'  Rubinstein  broke, 
so  to  say,  evi-ry  composition  to  his  undaunted 
frenzy,  wlien  such  frenzy  occasionally  got  hold  of 
him,  while  she  remains  continually,  and  with  a  re- 
serve and  modesty  that  never  croes  fr)r  effect,  the 
interpreter  of  the  great  work  she  has  undertaken 
tt>  perform.  Her  whole  nature  is  trrace  and  poetr}*, 
and  the  expression  of  her  face,  evidently  unknown 
to  herself,  changes  while  the  Inspiration  comes  over 
her,  and  she  becomes  the  propht  less  of  the  cr^eJ 
to  which  she  has  devoted  herself. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  accused  of  the  exaggera- 
tion of  putting  Mme.  Essipoff  beyond  Rubinstein  ; 
that  is  not  our  f)pinion,  for  Rubinstein  had  a  wild, 
savage,  but  irresistible  dash,  with  which,  in  crazy 
moments,  he  rushed  throui^h  every  note,  but  which, 
in  an  inspired  moment,  carried  everything  irresist- 
bly  before  him,  and  in  this  lie  is  Mme.  EssipofFs  su- 
perior, as  she  is  his  superior  in  poetic  and  irre- 
proachable interpretation. 

If  people  wish  to  establish  some  idea  of  her  play- 
in::  by  comparison,  we  will  on)}"  say  that  she  stands 
undoubtedly  higher  than  any  lady  jiianist  here  or 
in  Europe,  including:  Madame  Schumann,  even  when 
she  was  Clara  Wieck,  and  then  at  the  age  of  Mme. 
EssipofF  (24).  Liszt  i«  the  only  pianist  whom  she 
could  not  crush;  with  Rubinstein  she  has  many 
qualities  in  common — she  is,  ns  we  mentioned,  his 
superior  in  some  regards  as  he  is  her  superior  in 
others-  One  of  the  critics,  whose  poverty  of  judg- 
ment is  an  established  fact,   has   stated   that  she  is 
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most   like  Billow Tlic  siimd  ercat, 

rritin  ppcnUfl  nI>ont  "  skilfully  roiindfd  linrinonics." 
If  ho  iinilor'stntids  n'lirtt  tlint  mi-nns,  it  would  he? 
ch.ii'itfihlc  on  his  ])!irt  to  let  us  know.  (lonrcrnirif; 
Ills  comjiarison  wo  ran  only  say  that  novor  was 
tlioio  n  (xrontcr  oontnist  hot-wocn  tho  schoolmastor- 
like  podantry  of  the  ono  and  tlio  poctio  unconscions- 
nofls  of  tlio  otlior.  Billow  ropfosoitts  I. ho  stoady  la- 
borious workop  with  a  cfroat  amount  of  brains; 
whcro,  Ihoroforo.  work  and  brains  would  ru>t  suffice, 
whoro  it  wnntod  insjiiration  ( rioothovon)  and  popsy 
(Chopin)  ho  failod  and  failed,  too.  in  Iho  vory  part 
of  the  porformanro  whoro  Mmo.  K-^sipcifT.  from  op- 
posite reasons,  stands  hi;j^liest.  That,  with  nil  those 
uncommon  ndvantnc^es  she  combines  a  memory 
which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  match,  playing  ns  she 
does  dozens  of  pieces  each  time  by  heart,  is  one  of 
those  details  that  disnpi>ear  in  tho  immensity  of  her 
artistic  c:randcur.  Arid  what  a  nmsician  she  is.  It 
IS  wonderlul  to  hear  how  she  inarks  the  time  and 
liolds  the  band  to  herself,  and  we  have  been  told 
that  at  the  rehearsals  it  is  she  who  gives  all  the 
necessary  indications ;  and  when  we  see  that  the 
moment  she  has  done  and  tlie  orchestra  enters  she 
never  looks  at  tho  peo]ile.  but  in-ttantly  at  tho  in- 
stnmient  whose  turn  it  is  to  conie  in,  we  can  readi- 
ly believe  it.  Among  the  porfec'ions  of  her  to\ich 
are  tlie  staccato,  li'.;ht,  sharp,  determined,  and,  nev- 
ertheless, never  dry  ;  and  the  tcgnto,  with  which  her 
left  hand  accompanies  the  riirht  one.  and  which  we 
can  only  compare  to  (me  man's  hqalo,  and  the  man 
was  Rossini,  \vho,  at  the  vzc  of  65  years,  accompa- 
nied Irr/ntn  on  the  pinn<^t  in  a  way  that  defied  any 
pianist.  Under  the  cirrumstanees  the  reader  of  the 
Music  Trade  R(rini}  will  understand  that  there  is 
no  talking  about  single  pieces.  Of  course  she  plays 
everything  marvellously.  What  could  you  expect? 
She  gives  with  the  same  hand  that  so  poetically 
caresses  the  kej'S  sucit  "whii^pings  {conps  tic  fouct), 
and  then  again  such  incredibly  clear  piaiiissinws  as 
in  Chopin's  Valse,  as  to  make  a  real  revelation  o(  it. 
In  the  study  of  Liszt,,  for  instan<'e.  the  difBculty  is 
to  sincj  ft  melody  played  in  continuous  change  of  the 
two  hands.  Well,  her  touch  is  so  well  trained  and 
equal  that  she  plays  the  whole  on,  and  unless  yon 
see  the  hands  you  can  never  detect  any  difference 
between  the  finger  of  one  hand  and  the  finn-er  ot 
the  other  hand.  Such  is  Mme.  Essipotrs  |>lay  all 
through  old,  classical  and  modern  composers. 


gluigljfs  |ourn;il  of  Ulusit. 


BOSTON.     DEC.     9.     18  76. 


Orchestral  Concerts. 

Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge.  Those  "who  made 
tlicir  way  that  stormy  Tuesday  niijht  {N"ov.  21),  to 
old  Harvard's  strand  Memorial  Buiklinl,^  to  listen  tr. 
the  first  concert  ever  given  on  that  cla>^sic  p;round, 
and  in  the  most  beautiful  of  am[)hitheatres,  were 
richly  rewarded  ;  and  tlie  number  ^'ho  went  out 
from  Boston  was  quite  Urge.  Of  course  all  Cam- 
bridge was  there,  whether  of  the  College  or  the 
town,  eager  to  assist  at  this  auspicious  new  depart- 
ure in  the  musical  life  of  the  University.  The  sub- 
scription for  a  series  of  six  concerts,  three  of  them 
with  Orchestra,  had  been  prompt  and  generous. 
Ahna  Mater  offered  her  most  exquisite  new  hall  for 
the  purpose,  her  Tlieatre  for  academic  exercises,  the 
worthy  complement  to  that  noble  building  raised 
in  grateful  memory  of  Harvard's  sons  wito  gave 
their  lives  for  their  country  in  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion. Through  tlie  august  transept,  whose  walls 
bear  the  memorial  tablets,  and  which  forms  the  ves- 
tibule to  the  great  Alumni  (dining)  hall  on  the  left, 
and  to  the  Theatre  on  the  right,  we  entered  a  scene 
of  light  and  beauty,  where  reverent  sentiment,  pure 
taste  and  architectural  art  had  done  their  best ;  and, 
though  the  room  was  not  designed  with  principal 
reference  to  musical  performances,  yet  it  had  proved 
at  the  last  Commencement  so  convenient  and  good 
for  hearing,  that  the  idea  spontaneously  suggested 
itself  to  many,  that  liere  Harvard  has  a  hall  fit  and 
attractive  for  good  music,  as  slie  has  for  a  year  past 
had  a  musical  Professor,  than  wliora  none  could  be 


more  fit  to  tal;e  tlie  organization  of  8ome  good  feasts 
of  harmony  in  hand. 

It  was  a  good  beginning,  a  success  in  every  way. 
although  it  might  bo  rash  to  sav  a  quite  unqualified 
success  ;  for  in  truth  to  our  own  experience,  sitting 
as  we  did  upon  tlie  floor  in  front  of  the  orchestra, 
we  are  bound  to  conffss  that  the  acoustical  effect 
was  not  entirely  satisfactory  ;  tliere  was  a  certain 
dead^ess  in  the  sound,  and  indeed  some  blur, — less 
troublesome,  however,  as  the  concert  went  on  and 
the  ear  became  accustomed.  Doubtless  many  shared 
tills  feeling,  and  many  others  did  not,  according  to 
the  place  from  which  they  listened.  But  we  are 
well  aware  that  the  acoustic  qualities  of  a  new  hall 
are  not  to  be  fully  judged  at  once  ;  we  believe  that 
the  walls  of  a  room  become  attempered  gradually 
by  much  music-making,  like  the  body  of  a  violin. — 
The  concert  this  time  was  by  the  Thomas  Orches- 
tra, and  this  the  programme  : 

Overturp,— "Consecration  of  the  House,''  in  C 

mnjnr.  Op.  124 Bectlioven 

UntlnisliPfi  Symphony,  in  B  minor fSchubert 

Allegro  nioderrito. — Andante  con  nioto. 

Violin  Concerto,  in  E  minor.  Op.  04 Mendelssohn 

Mr.  S.  E  .Tacohsohn. 
Overture  to  Stiaksneare's  *'  As  You  Like  It,"  in 

F  major.  Op.  2S T.  K.  Paine 

Andnnte  espressivo. — Allegro  vivare. 
Symphony,  No.  1,  in  A,  Op.  92 Beethoven 

An  admirable  and  most  appropriate  programme, 
but  too  long.  A  good  song,  in  the  place  of  the 
.Schubert  movements,  which  with  all  their  peculiar 
beauty  and  their  fascination  for  the  general  audi- 
ence, are  extremely  mournful, — or  else,  of  a  portion 
of  the  Concerto,  would,  we  fancy,  have  relieved  the 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.  A  fine  orchestral  exe- 
cution througliout  was  a  matter  of  course  although 
something  of  the  old  charm  undeniably  is  missin;; 
in  that  once  perfect  orchestra,  now  chnncced  in  many 
of  its  elements.  The  Seventh  Symphony,  even  if 
we  allow  it  faultless  in  execution,  was  not  so  in  in- 
tei'pretation  ;  there  was  an  unnatural  rapidity^  of 
tempo,  particularly  in  the  Finale,  and  even  in  the 
introduction,  which  takes  the  life  out,  instead  of 
putting  new  life  into  music  all-inspired,  and  setting 
its  own  time. — Mr.  Jacobsohn's  rendering  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Concerto  was  masterly  and  won  great 
applause.  The  one  novelty  of  the  concert,  and  the 
theme  of  greatest  interest,  was  Prof.  Paine's  truly 
beautiful  and  genial  Overture.  It  is  not  important 
that  the  listener  should  trace  Shakspeare's  scenes 
and  characters  through  the  unfolding  music.  Enough 
to  suppose  tliat  the  im]>ressions  left  on  the  mind  by 
readins:  of  the  piny  dictated  the  mood,  or  moods,  in 
which  the  music  was  conceived.  In  tho  Andante  you 
may  think  of  the  shady  forestsof  Ardennes  and  the  se- 
rious love  plot  of  the  story  ;  while  the  Allegro  vivace 
is  full  of  hunting  strains,  and  fresh  wood  life,  sun- 
shine and  gayety.  with  now  and  then  a  touch  of 
humor,  not  without  passing  reminders  of  tiie  "winter 
wind  "  and  "  man's  ingratitude."  but  on  the  whole  a 
fair  musical  commentary  on  the  text: 

Under  the  grennTood  tree. 

Who  hives  to  lie  with  me,  etc.,  etc. 

If  Shakspeare's  I'lay  does  not  need  the  Overture, 
neither  does  the  Overture  need  Sliakspeare.  Taken 
as  music  purely,  without  poetic  kej^  or  programme, 
it  seemed  to  us  a  work  that  may  stand  for  itself,  rich, 
varied,  musical,  consistent  and  symmetrical,  with  a 
more  genial  flow  than  anything  we  have  yet  had 
from  its  accomplished  author.  The  orchestra,  too, 
played  it  coji  ainore,  and  the  audience  received  it  con 
furore,  the  composer  being  compelled  to  rise  in  his 
seat  and  bow  acknowledgment. 

The  second  concert  is  set  down  for  Thursday  evening, 
Dec.  21.    It  will  consist  of  Chamber  music,  thus  :— 

Strinj:;  Quartet  in  C  major,  Mozart  Boston  Phtl* 
HARMONIC  Club,  Mr.  B  Li'iTE ma nn",  Leader;  Souffs: 
"  First  Sorrow,"  "The  Absent  One,"  Mendelssohn, 
Mr.  Oeoroe  L.  Osgood;  Piano  Quintet  in  E  flat  ma- 
jor. Op.  4-1,  Schnriifinn,  Mvdamf.  Madeline  Sphii.- 
LKR  andPniLllARMoMoCLUtt;  "Song  of  the  Bride," 
Schumann,  'The  Post,'*  Sdinbert,  Mr.  G.  L.  Osgood; 


Pinnn  Solo.   Madame    Pciitller  ;  SoTCtet    for  Two 
Ilnrns  and  Strings,  Op.  81  b  lieethoven,  Philhaumon- 

10  C'LUll. 


Recond  Harvard  Kvmiuionv  Contert,  Thursday  af- 
tnrnoon,  Nov.  23.— The  programme,  as  printed,  was  as 
follows:— 

Ovfrtiim  to   "  T-odoiska" Cherublni 

Scena  and  Romanza  from  •*  The  Iluguenotp," 

1st  Act Meyerbeer 

lir.  S,  W,  T-anr-mnid. 
rViolM  oblicrnto.  Mr.  J.  C.  Mullalv.) 

Overture:  "■  Thf  riolirides" Mendelssohn 

Sonjrs,  with  Pianoforte: 

(7.  "  Dein   Anc:''"si''ht  *' Schumann 

b.  Journey  Sonir  CWrindorlifd) Mendelssohn 

J)r.  S.  AV.  Lnngmaid. 

Seventh  Symphony,  in  A,  op.  02 Beethoven 

"We  feel  assured.— and  wo  am  confirmed  by  the  opin- 
ion of  the  best  mnsicnl  authorities  in  the  audience  fmnrh 
larger  than  the  first,  and  of  the  most  musical  character, 
and  closely  attentive  to  the  end)  that  the  tpvipi  taken  in 
the  Seventh  Symjihony,  this  time,  were  ^ust  the  right 
ones.  Moreover  the  whole  execution  and  treatment  of 
the  work  in  all  its  movements,  was  one  of  the  most  sat- 
isf.ictory  ever  heard  from  any  orchestra  in  Boston.  The 
instniments  were  all  in  tune,  the  wood  band  sweet  and 
smooth  and  sympnthetically  blended  in  its  tones,  the 
phrasing  both  of  wind  ami  strings  clear  and  expressive; 
and  it  was  tlie  general  feeling  of  all  present  that  the 
dear  old  Symphony  was  brought  near  to  us  and  home  to 
us,  so  that  all  felt  it,  in  n  most  enjoyable  way.  How  to 
iiccount  for  such  "  improvement"  we  are  at  a  loss;  the 
materi.Tl  nf  the  orchestra  was  no  better  than  before,  the 
numbers  somewhat  smaller,  and  the  amount  of  rehear- 
sal less  than  usual  in  past  j-ears.  "We  think  it  must  be 
credited  to  moral  influences;  that  the  tone  and  purpose 
of  the  orchestra  is  raised;  that  every  musician  felt  the 
responsibility  that  rested  on  himself  to  save  the  Boston 
orchestra,  so  that  all  tried,  all  did  their  best;  and  so  too 
in  a  higher,  an  inspiring  and  controlling  degree,  was  it 
with  the  Conductor;  Mr.  Zerraan  may  well  feel  proud 
of  that  day. 

The  rendering  of  the  two  Overtures  was  also  unexcep- 
tionable ;  and  in  themsieUes,  intrinsically,  each  was  much 
enjoyed,  but  with  a  difference.  That  to  Lodoinka  was 
the  freshest  to  the  present  generation ;  sincere,  sound, 
unstrained,  unnfTectefl  music,  full  of  the  same  sort  of 
simple  charm,  and  often  vividly  reminding  one  of  pas- 
sages in  the  "  Water-Carrier"'  (the  play  itself,  not  the 
Overture),  with  all  the  mastery,  the  fine  sense  of  fitress, 
the  «rs  cf /arc  fir^'jK,  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree  by 
Chenibiiii.  I\Iendelssohii's  romantic,  seashore  Overture 
ha«  more  depth  of  poetry,  more  ideal  wealth,  more  of 
modern  color  contrast,  and  its  charm  is  ever  fresh. 

The  Scena  and  Romanza  from  the  Uugupnots  was  pe- 
culiarly well  fitted  for  Dr.  Langm.^-ID's  voice  and  style. 
It  is  not  a  "  heroic  "  Aria  (as  some  of  the  critics  said  of 
it  the  next  morning),  made  for  your  robust  tenor;  it  is 
simply  a  delicate  and  tender  love  song,  most  of  the  time 
with  no  accompaniment  save  that  of  a  single  viola  (orig- 
inally p/o?  fVamonr),  with  its  soft  aerial  arpeggio;  the  or- 
chestra enters  in  the  pauses  of  the  song,  with  bits  of 
chorus  in  the  play.  It  is  a  very  lovely  melody,  full  of 
fervor,  as  of  grace  and  sweetness.  And  in  that  sense  it 
was  sung,  and  sun^  effectively,  in  a  beautiful  and  sym- 
pathetic quality  of  tone,  with  true  artistic  finish  and  re- 
finement, as  well  as  honestly  and  simply.  The  alleged 
f.ilsetto  high  tones  (what  matter  how  we  call  them  if 
they  are  only  gnnd  tones?)  were  in  fact  not  falsetto,  with 
the  exception  of  perhaps  once  or  twice;  they  may  have 
been  mnde  tones,  tones  methodically  developed,  but  they 
were  musical,  substantial,  pleasing  tones.  The  piece 
was  sung  precisely  as  Meyerbeer  wrote  it,  with  all  the 
difficult  cadenzas,  and  no  note  avoided.  The  Viola 
ohligato  was  beautifully  played.  The  best  appre- 
ciated of  Dr.  Langmaid's  efforts  was  that  perfect  melody 
of  Schuberfs:  **  Du  hist  die  Rub,''  which  he  substituted 
for  the  song  by  Schumann,  and  which  indeed  he  sang 
with  exquisile  purity  and  truth  of  feeling,  to  the  judi- 
cious and  tasteful  piano  accompaniment  of  Mr.  Parker. 
The  "  Wanderlled"  was  hardly  so  effective. 


The  Last  Thomas  Concerts.  Turning  back  to  re- 
cord the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  series  (Nov.  20  and  22), 
we  can  hardly  do  more  than  name  the  pieces. 

The  fourth  concert  opened  with  the  lovely  Symphony 
from  Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio,  of  which  the  rendering, 
though  delicate  and  nice,  was  not  entirely  unaffected; 
the  excessivepifinmimo,  too  often  a  fault  in  these  Con- 
certs, seemed  not  in  the  spirit  of  Sebastian  Bach.  The 
'•  Xo.  1  "  of  Beethoven's  Leonore  Overtures  (though  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  composed  some  years 
after  the  great  No.  3.  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a  fainter 
sketch)  was  beautifully  played.  The  other  orchestral  se- 
lections were  new  or  nearly  new  to  to  us.  Schumann's 
'*  Bilder  aus  Osten,"  Op.  66,  (adapted  for  Orchestra  by 
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Reinockc)  have  a  certain  oriental  sedu-  tivt-ne-^s,  nml  tin' 
pioturps  nre  quite  varied,  Mr.  Arthur  SuUivnn's  I'asto- 
r.Tl  Iiurodnriion  anil  Overture  to  liis  Oratorio,  "The 
Lp'it of  the  World, "  seemerl  to  us  strouij,  impressive 
wiitintj,  with  a  wpll-nirirked  individuality.  The  other 
\)'\eces  were  Airs  fie  Ballet  by  Tsohaikowsky,  Ooupod's 
grotesijue  and  pretty  "  Funeral  March  of  a  Marinnette,'' 
and  a  rich  and  brilliant  Polonaise  from  Meyerbeer's 
S' men-tee. —The  Quartette  of  Swedish  Ladies  sanj;  sever- 
al of  their  umccompiinieil  pieces  in  such  admirable 
mniiiier  that  the  luiblio  cidled  for  more.  A  new  tenor 
singer,  Mr.  OKoiir.E  Wouuenkath  sanp;  an  Aria  from 
Handel's  S(,s'i7-mp  in  a  ehos'e,  well  studied  style;  but  in 
a  dramatic  En;;lish  souk:  "  The  Sands  of  Dee,"  and  the 
Scotch  "  Rc.y's  Wife,"  the  interest  in  his  voice  and  sing- 
inc:  rather  flapiffed. 

The  last  concert  bej^an  with  a  highly  dramatic,  tragi- 
eal,  and  in  parts  declamatory  Overture  to  OChvllOyhy 
Prof.  F.  L.  Putter,  of  Vassar  Collefic,  It  is  a  stroiif,  im- 
pressive work,  and  richly  scored.  Tlie  Adagio  and 
Scherzo  from  I'.ecthoven's  fourth  Syniphouy  came  in.  in 
the  miilst  of  the  miscellaneous  profiramme,  bUe  *•  the 
sweet  of  the  night"  The  "  Pha<*ton  *'  of  Saint-Saen^ 
was  just  the  thing  for  such  an  orchestra,  and  was  nf 
course  encored.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm  H.  Siiekwo'>i> 
ydavpfi  a  (Trand  Duo  C'oncertante  by  Weber,  arrange! 
fortwojiianos  by  Hcnselt  (from  the  Clarinet  C<)n(i'rto. 
op.  4S);-it  was  a  brilliant  piece  of  virtuosity,  full  and 
SfUiorwUs,  but  on  the  whole  tedious  Mrs.  Sherwond 
plaveil,  with  orchestra,  tlie  Cnpritcio  /irilhivfof  McTid4-Is- 
soh'u,  and  \eiv  finely.  The  Swedi-h  Ladies  and  \fr 
WVrrenrath  s:i'ng  as  iM-foie,  and  the  Concert  ended  with 
the  ■'  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  Overture. 


Chamber  Concerts. 

Hrc.o  Leonhaud's  Matinees.  Hardly  a  more  poetic 
interpreter  of  what  is  best  in  pianoforte  nnisic,  or  one 
more  deeply  imbued  with  the  sjiiiitof  the^rreat  masters, 
or  more  uncompromising  in  his  loyalty  to  truth  in  Art, 
haslivcd  among  us  than  Mr.  Leoidiard.  He  always  found 
sympathetic  anil  aibuiring  audience  for  his  renderingfl 
of  such  rare  tonc-po-ms  as  the  G-major  Concerto  of 
Heethoven,  the  F-minor  of  Chopin,  and  of  the  Fugues. 
Souata«,  Kantaisi«'s,Xortiirnes,  etc.,  of  It:ich,  Heetliovcn, 
Schumann.  Cbojiin  and  the  rest.  He  always  makes  ad- 
ni  raldc  piogiammcs;  always  studies  and  prepares  them 
eousiientioiislv.  It  woidd  *-*eem  this  time  alnnist /r-n  ion- 
scientiouslv  ;  for  in  the  tirst  two  matinees,  of  wliirh  wr 
have  alreativ  given  the  programmes,  with  all  tiiat  there 
was  fine  in  Ins  intentions,  and  partly  alsr>  m  his  lendcr- 
ings,  it  became  too  evident  that  liis  nervous  sysleni  was 
nirstruug,  or  in  some  way  out  of  the  noiuial  condition, 
sn  ihntone's  svmpathy  with  the  endeavor  bpcamc  i»ain- 
ful.  The  wisephysicfan  intervened  to  put  a  veto  on  his 
jiiayitig  more  in  i>ul)lie  for  the  presiiit  — \\e  trust  a  -^hoit 
sca-on  of  rest  will  make  all  right  again.  Meanwhile  the 
rfinaining  MatimV,  Dec.  1,  was  kin<ily  taken  in  hand  by 
a  numher  of  his  brother  artists  (Messrs.  Lan<;,  Pakkku. 
Pr.itAno,  FdOTE  and  Durskl)  who,  with  the  kind  aid  of 
the  charming  singer.  Miss  NiTA  Gaetano.  gave  the  con- 
cert for  him,  involving  of  couise  an  entire  change  of 
plan.  This  heauliful  tribute  to  Mr.  Leonhard,  with  its 
thoroughly  unique  progranitne,  and  the  complete  su<-- 
cessot'the  peiformanee,  make  the  oeeasion  memorable. 
A  more  notable  concert  has  not  occurred  here,  and  i>rol)- 
ahly,  will  not  occur,  this  winter. 

1.  Concerto  for  three  Pianos,  T>  minor J.  P.  Hach 

(Accompaniments  arranged  for  a  fourth  Piano.) 

First  movement. 
Messrs.  Lang,  I'eraho,  Paiker  and  Drcsel. 

2.  Songs.    «.  '•  Ave  Maria" Counod 

b,  "  IJarcarolle  " Gordigiani 

c.  "  An  Print emps  '" (Jounod 

Miss  Nita  Uaetano. 

3.  Duet  for  two  Pianos,  ou  a  theme  by  Beethoven, 

C.  Saint-Sauns 
Mes-^rs.  Lang  and  Footc. 

4.  Songs,    a.  *'  Wild  was  the  clay  when  he  eaine," 

(op.  4.  N<i.  7 Rob.  Franz 

6.  "How  truly  thine"  (Op.  14,  No.  6j.Kob.  Fianz 

c.  "Spring  N'ight  " Schumann 

MisB  Nita  Gaetano. 

5.  Concerto  for  three  pianos,  C  major J.  S.Bach 

[Accompaniments  arranged  for  a  fourth  Piano  ] 

Allegro— Adagio— Fugue, 
Messrs.  Lang,  Perabo,  Parker  and  Drcsel. 

The  audience,  of  the  highest  character,  completely 
filled  Weslevan  Hall,  and  musically  the  satisfaeticui  was 
complete  The  wonderful  freshness,  the  vitality,  the 
richness,  the  el(*:)rue-s  [with  all  its  fa.scinatmg  poly- 
phonic intrica<  y]  of  tho-e  Concerto  movenieius  by  lia<-h. 
was  never  felt  "more  vividly  befoie,  Sueh  wholesome 
music,  and  so  full  of  genius"!  We  all  diank  music  in  at 
everv  pore.  For  the  performance,  by  such  a  comhiua- 
tionof  artists,  was  singularly  perfect,  and  not  one  ef- 
fect was  binned  or  lost.  liach's  string  aceonipaniments 
were  jdayed  by  Mr  Diesel  on  a  fourth  piano.  The  sin- 
gle movement'from  the  D-minor  Concerto  was  to  uh  ilie 
best  of  all,  if  best  there  could  be  where  all  was  so  good ; 
and  we  could  not  but  regret  that  we  had  not  the  whole 
Concerto. 

The  Duet  by  Saint-Saens  on  the  Trio  from  one  of  Heet- 
hoven's  Sonatas,  is  a  very  skilful,  ingenious  and  eft'i-c- 
tive  i)iece  of  variation  Writing;  many  of  the  variations 
being  mmdi  after  lieetboven'?*  own  nianner;  thouirh  one 
or  two  of  them  are  decidedly  Fien<-h,  and  theie  is  some 
prolixity  ill  the  concluding  portion.  The  iutioducti'm 
also  seemed  to  us  sniierrtuou-!;,  indcliniie,  such  as  might 
lead  to  anything;  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  jno- 
ceed  at  orn-e  to  tlie  business  in  liand,  tlie  statement  of 
the  theme?  It  Is  a  woik  not  easy  of  pel  fnrniatice  and 
if  we  say  that  Mr.  Ai  thur  Foote  "prove  I  not  ill  matched 
with  Mr'.  Lang,  the  rest  will  be  understood. 


And  now  for  the  singpr— in  some  respects  the  most  no- 
talite  and  channinT  fiesh  api>earance  in  th:it  character 
that  we  have  h  id  for  some  time  Miss  Gaetano,  not  un- 
known here  seven  or  eitrht  years  ago  ns  Miss  Maekie. 
froui  N'ew  Orleans,  haw  in  the  mean  tinn^  been  studying 
witli  Wnrtel  in  Pari'^.  and  for  s^vpral  years  jinst  has 
lived  in  EngHnd,  sin-rinu  in  Gounod's  and  in  other  eoe- 
eerts  with  sueeess.  .ihe  i*  on  a  short  visit  to  1  e  ■  friemis 
here  now.  She  has  a  wonderfullv  rich,  sweet,  symitatb- 
etic  soprano  voice,  esijecially  in  the  lower  tones,  \\lneh 
ha\e  a  sort  of  sunset  purple  hue.  Oceasioually  a  hiu'h 
tone  was  a  little  over-loud  and  hard:  but  for  the  most 
part  her  singine  was  exqui-ite,  and  she  enn-rcd  fullv  in- 
to the  spirit  of  the  s-.uirs  with  the  excentiou  jierhnps  of 
the  first  bv  Franz  [■'  Lr  ist  gekomnien  "1  wliieh  she  did 
not  seem  to  have  made  so  cmnpleiely  her  own  that  she 
couM  sing  it  oni  with  freedom.  "  How  truly  thine  "  was 
fauUle^p.  And  the  Schumann  .souir  was  '-o  beautiful  in 
itself,  so  ftnplv  suuir.  ami  so  exfinisitelv  aecompanied 
fas  weip  all  the  rest)  by  Mr.  Dredel.  that  the  delight  tif 
the  nndiencp  know  no  bounds.  She  responded  t<)  the 
encoie  with  the  "  Iin  Waltl  "  by  Franz. 

We  heard  the  qnest'oii  asked  on  all  sides:  Why  can 
we  not  have  concerts  like  this  by  ilie  same  artists,  once 
a  week  or  fortnight  throu'^h  the  winter? 


New  York-.  Di-tr.  '2  — In  tiic  week  ending  Xoy  2U 
Mme,  KssiPOFK  LTfivi-  two  evenin;^  concerts  nu'I  two 
matinees.  At  tlie  first  matinee  she  plaveil  Iteetho- 
ven's  Sonata,  nji.  U'.i,  "  Des  Abends"  atid  "  S])riut;- 
lirunnen."  by  Schutnnnn.  a  fiayntte  by  IlaiT,  a  Nnc- 
tnrne.  a  Mazurlcn  ami  a  Valse  by  Clioi>in.  an  1  Li-zt's 
PJin[»so(lie  Hf-nc-roise.  No.  S.  M.  Vjyien  pbiyeil  tlie 
"  Fantnsic  Oajiriee"  of  Vieuxtemps,  nn4  Wieniaw- 
ski's  P(»lonaise;  and  ^[illle.  Pvcber  '^jinir  "  Ali  '  innn 
fils"  bv  Meyerbeer,  ancl  Clay's  ballad  '"  She  wan 
dered  down  the  lUfuintain  sjde." 

At  the  concert  on  Wedue-day  eveninj:.  llu-  follow- 
ing programme  was  rendered  : 

1.  Fantaisie Chopin 

.Mnu'.  EssrpolT. 

2.  Pall.id— "  It  was  a  dream" Cowcn 

Mrs.  Louise  Oliver. 

.1.  Concerto Leonard 

M.  Alfred  Vivien. 

4.  n.  Barcarole Unbinsfein 

t>.   Alenuet Sehub.it 

c.  Vo.rel  als  I'rophet Schumann 

(/.  Scherzo Choi)in 

Mnie.  Essipod. 

5.  Le.;ende Dulcken 

M.  Alfre:i  Vivien  and  the  composer. 

6.  a.  Souc Itobert  FrnuB 

f-.  XightiuKalos'  TrdI Gnnz 

7.  Paraphase  siir  rlcs  Motifs  df  Uieoletto Liszt 

Mine.  Amiett)^  Essiixjff. 

The  Relectir)ns  above  named  are  snfiicientlv 
diverge  to  afford  a  fair  field  ftu-  testin*;  the  Tuerits  (if 
!  nv  pianist,  but  Mmo.  KssipofT  luis  nlreadv  jn-oyed 
herself  superior  t<i  all  tests,  and  ciilici^m  of  her 
perforinnnte  is  nieielv  enimieralion  of  her  merits, 
ITiT  jdaving  is  absolutely  faultle.'^s.  utdess  an  occas- 
ional deviation  from  sjenerallv  received  notions  of 
levipo.  in  certain  ela'-sical  conipositii  ns.  i^  considered 
as  a  laii't.  Mine.  Kssipoff  undtuibtcdly  takes  lil)er 
ti*'s  witii  tlu'  tempo,  as  slie  did  in  tbe  case  of  the 
Minuet  bv  .Sculiert,  wliich  she  dasb<Ml  off  in  a 
manner  tbat  would  iiave  astonislied  the  old-titne 
votaries  of  th.at  statidy  and  sIt)w.iroing^  dance.  Xev- 
ertlieless  not  a  note  was  sliirbted,  and  llie  inspira- 
tion, tlie  deliuite  aroma  of  tlie  piece,  wldcdi  would 
have  e'-ca'ied  under  a  riidc  hand,  was  not  lost.  We 
have  said  that  Mme.  Esstptiff  can  ]dav  Chopin.  To 
describe  her  rcadini;  of  the  Fantasia  and  of  tlie 
Scherzo  it  is  rmly  necessary  to  re]»eat  tiiat  assertion. 
But  what  a  ca'alo^ue  of  i^reat  and  wonderrul  quali 
ties  is  etnlirao-'d  in  that  simple  statement  !  ,\propos 
of  composers,  there  is  a  7/wl  of  the  French:  "  In 
order  to  succeed  at  tlie  Conservatoire  it  is  necessary 
to  be  dead  :"  and  so  it.  may  be  that,  to  interpret  the 
music  of  Cho  lin.  as  \y  should  be  interpreted,  would 
be  to  die.  as  f^liopin  himself  died  of  his  own  i^eniiis. 
We  hear,  no'v  and  then,  of  a  true  exponmier  of 
the  gifted  Pole,  u-ually  some  far  awav  Princess, 
with  an  unpronounceable  name,  but  now  we  hav<' 
the  Princess  at  our  very  door. 

The  Liszt  Paraphr.-.se  which  came  at  the  end  of 
the  bill  was  probably  intended  as  a  sop  to  the  poj). 
ular  Cerberus.  As  a  display  of  virtuosity  it  was 
remarkable,  but  it  was  not  received  with  marked 
enthusiasm.  Perhaps  our  Cerbe:us  is  bei;inning  to 
rate  sueh  trash  at  its  true  value. 

On  Friday  evenincr.  Nov.  24th.  Mme.  EssipoflT 
played  Schumann's  "  Carnival,',  Nocturne  by  Field. 
Von  Bulow's  Lifennczzo,  and  pieces  by  Cliupin  and 
Scliubert. 

(Jn  Monday  evening,  Xov.  27th,  the  programme 
was  made  u|i  almost  entirely  of  selections  from  Cho- 
pin, opening,  however,  wiili  a  Sonata  by  Kubinslein 
for  piano  and  violin,  (in  A  minor),  rendered  by 
Mme.  Essipoff  and  M.  Vivien.  Rubinstein's  genius 
is  shown  in  this,  as  in  all  of  his  compositions  ;  but 
there  is  too  much  of  the  untamed  Cos^ac';  in  the 
pie  •'■  to  suit  our  taste.  The  peronirmeM  was  not 
Lutiely  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  M.  Vivien,  in   his 


effort  to  read  the  mu-ie. — with  which  he  seemed  not 
thojnn!xhlv  faiTuliar,  failed  in  his  bowiufr.  ]iroducing 
n  liar=h  and  very  nn|deasant  tone.  In  Wieninwski's 
"Caprice  Fanlaslifjiie."  which  came  later,  he  did 
nimdi  betfer.     The  Chopin  numbers  were: 

P.allade,  G  minor;  Berceuse;  Polonai  e,  Oi>.  26; 
Mazouika,  in  A:  Valso;  Nocturne,  in  E;  and  Taran- 
tellc. 

Each  piece  was  exquisitelv  rendered,  and  it  is 
hard  to  praise  one  more  than  anothei*. 

On  Wednesdny  evetiing,  Nov.  29,  the  selections 
were  entirely  frcun  Beethoven  : 

8  onata,  Op,  30.  Xo  2.  C  minor, 

Mine   K-sipolT  and  M.  Vivien. 
'*  La  Vita  Felice." 

Miss  Lilian  N<^rton. 
Sonata—"  Qun'^i  una  fantasia,"  Op.  27,  Xo.  2, 
Komanzn  for  Vio'in  in  G, 
Song—"  ^rienon.'* 
Sonata  in  D  minor,  0|).  31.  Xo.  2. 

Tn  the  Sonafa  for  piano  and  violin,  M.  Vivien  man 
ife^tcd  the  same  defeets  whieh  we  had  Iief()re  noted* 
viz:  rough  and  unequal  bowin?;  tliinness  where  a 
full,  broad  tone  is  required,  and  iiMiecurate  stopping. 
Altort-cllu-r  the  favorable  impression  which  he  made 
at  his  first  appearance  is  not,  confirmed,  allhougli 
there  is  still  inii'di  to  be  said  in  his  favor. 

Mme,  K'-sipoffin  her  intcrpretntion  of  Beethoven, 
showed  an  amn^'nrr  power  of  evecution.  subduing" 
all  technical  ditlieultics  so  comp'ettdy  as  to  conceal 
their  very  exi-tence.  A-^  for  her  poetic  conception. 
no  binffuage  can  describe  it. 

Berlioz  was  undoubtedly  right  in  sayinr  that 
iht'i-e  are  not  six  p-anisls  in  the  world  wlio  can 
play  the  "  MoonPght"  Sonata  as  it  should  be  play- 
ed. No  one  wlio  heard  tlie  i?iefTable  AdaL'i",  of  t  he 
opening  —  that  divine  nudrKlv.  soaring"  faint  and 
clear  as  thi-  "  Iioms  of  EHbind."  above  the  fateful 
arpe<rgios.  can  doubt  that  in  Mme.  KssipofTwe  have 
M  tine  interpreter  of  Beethoven's  music.  The  beau- 
tiful episode  which  forms  the  second  part  of  thio 
Sotuita,  and  which  Li^zt  lias  compared  to  a  "  flow<'r 
between  two  abyssess."  is  like  the  remetubrance  of 
liap[>ines'.- in  a  time  of  irrief;  and  its  interpretation 
was  a  tr'iurnph  of  the  art  which  conceals  art  ;  wdiile 
the  srreat  Finale,  that  funeral  hymn  of  hope,  was 
truly  a  revelation. 

On  Friday  avening.  Doc.  1.  the  programme  was 
mi*^cellanous.  not  altorether  satisfactorv  fnmj  an 
artistic  point  of  view*.  I>ut  doubtless  calculated  to 
draw  a  full  house.  Mine.  Essipoff's  selections  were 
as  follows: 

.Andante  et  Scherzo. 

Tm)irouiptu.  [de  !a  Kooamunda] F.  Schubert 

IVeludc  and  Fugue.  T>  flat r.a<-h 

Gavotte,  D  uiitior   Gluck  Ilrahms 

La  Soimambub'i,  [fint.isie] Thall»erg 

Clianl  des  Perheurs,  Mazoitrka Leschetizki 

VaUe  [d'apres.T(di;inn  Straus«l Tausig 

"  Miiii  Itfit  tiiir  einmal.^' 
Mile   riomien  sang  a  Seenn  and  Cavatina  "Roruco." 
by  Bellini    atid  the    Romance,    "  ICnowesl  thou    the 
land."  from   the  "  Mignon  "  of  A.  Thonids. 

M.  Vivien  ])!ayed  the  "  Introduction.  Cadenza,  and 
Adagio  Religioso"  by  Vieuxtemps,  and  LtrfDale  by 
F.  I>ulcken.  in  which  he  was  accom]ianied  on  tlie 
piano  by  the  composer,  who  is  a  thorough  mnsifinn, 
and  an  excellent  accompani-t.  M.  Vivien  di-*)ilaye(i 
considerable  facility  of  execution  in  this  piece,  but 
his  violin  'vas  not  strictly  in  accord  with  the  piano, 
and  this  was  no  accident,  for  we  have  shown  the 
same  fault  in  his  performances  on  several  other  oc- 
casions. 

Tlif*  manairers  of  the  Essipoff  Concerts  have  se- 
cured the  coQjieralion  of  Theo.  Thomas  and  his  or- 
chestra for  the  coming  week  and  we  shall  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  great  pi'iuix/r  in  twr)  con- 
certs and  one  tnatiriee  with  an  adequate  orchestral 
support.  She  will  ))lay  I'.eethoveti's  -Jtli  Concerto  ; 
theG-minor  Concerto  t>f  Mendcd^-ohn  :  tiie  2d  Con- 
certo, in  G  mintir,  S^iint-Saens  ;  and  Ciio])in's  Con- 
certo in  E  minor.  A.  A.  c. 


LEirzio.  The  fourth  Gewandhaus  Concert.  (Oct.  26'., 
had  for  programme:  Overture  to  Kvrynnthf,  Weber; 
Cavaiina:  '■  Glocklein  im  Thale,"  from  the  same,  sung 
by  Fr.au  Koile-Murjahn  trom  Carlsruhe;  Concerto  in  B 
minor  for  violoncello,  bv  DavidofT,  played  hv  a  member 
of  the  oretiestra  (Jul  K'enzel);  Sotifr-*  with  piano:  and  a 
new  Symphony  by  Ilaff  (No.  7,  in  11  flat),  "  In  the  Alps." 
This  last  nauieil  noveltv.  nceordiiiL'to  the  Sigivilf,  'nuidc 
tout  bonnemfvt  :\  ti  isro.''  "  That  it  deserved"  this  fate,  it 
cannot  alas!  lie  denied:  for  in  all  four  mnvementsO-ear- 
ing  the  special  tide^  :  n,  "  Wandering  in  the  high  moun- 
tains;" /j,"In  the  tavern;"  r.  "On  the  Lake:"  (^.  ".\t 
the  swimrinu'  f'-^t;  Leave  taking"!  ir  contains  far  tor) 
little  of  what,  in  respect  to  invention  fascinati'n  or  at- 
tr.action.  is  calculated  so  give  pleasure  and  far  t<»o  nuieh 
of  what  is  odd  and  angular,  faulty  in  form  enij>tv  and 
dry  in  fact,  but  rai-t-d  by  all  sorts  of  mautt'iivros  to  a 
semblance  of  signirtcam-e  and  weight:  in  shoit  f.ir  too 
much  of  what  U  to  be  reached  ou  the  one  band  by  rumi- 
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nntiiiR  niui  roflpctinp:,  on  the  other  by  routiiu'  nnd  slciplU 
of  h:iiul;  (lualitii-s  which  exist  larfxely  in  UiilT's  music, 
and  which,  when  HO  wholly  unidicvcil  :is  in  the  present 
CHHc,  enn  only  have  a  (lo|)ie.sHintr  elTt'et." 

—Weber's  early  oi>era,  Afm  I/ansan  fpronounceil  still 
wonderfully  fiesh  and  channint;:),  and  Schubert's  Ihr 
/luiiHliche  Krirg,  have  been  revived  at  the  Rladtthcater. 


Fakis.  Tiie  eorrespondent  of  tlie  London  Musical 
Slamhinl,  Oct..  :n,  writes: 

The  second  Concert  ropulaire,  which  took  place  last 
Snnday,  will  not  readily  be  forKOtten  cither  by  M  Pande- 
lonj)  or  his  audience.  A  remarkably  interestinp;  pro- 
{2;r:iinuie,  incbiiiiuK  the  Scotch  Symphony,  and  Air  de 
Danse  of  the  late  rej^retted  Felicien  David,  IJizefs  Arlc- 
sionnc  music,  and,  poHitively,  two  works  new  to  Paris, 
attracted  a  more  than  usually  larpe  number  of  persons 
to  the  Cirque.  When  tho  preparatory  tap  of  M.  Pasde- 
loup  was  heard,  there  were  probaVdy  not  fewer  than 
four  thousand  peopl-'  in  the  room,  amon^j^st  them  M. 
Jules  Simon,  the  leadin^i  critics,  and  some  hundreds  of 
forei;iners.  The  occasion  was  plainly  not  an  ordinary 
one.  In  the  audience  there  was  a  certain  suppressed 
excitement  only  noticeable  on  the  preat  tield-days— 
please  understand  the  word  literally.  To  explain,  1  must 
tell  you  that  the  two  novelties  set  down  for  execution 
■were  respectively  the  Andante  and  Minuet  from  Han- 
del's 4lh  Concerto,  and  The  Funeral  March  from  the 
Giirterdannnerunf;.  Handel's  Anilante  fell  fiat,  the  Min- 
uet had  better  fortune,  and,  though  coming  in  for  a  more 
cordial  reception,  it  is  clear  that  the  simplicity  of  the 
man  who  wrote  tlie  "  Messiah  "  is  not  heartily  appreci- 
ated here  or  soon  likely  to  be. 

Thus  far  matiers  had  p:'>ne  smoothly  enouph,  huthard- 
ly  had  the  last  sweet  earnest  chords  of  the  concerto  died 
away,  when  there  V>ciran  the  most  senseless,  violent  tn- 
nudt.  A  stronp  majority  of  the  audience  evidently  bad 
deterndned  not  to  give  the  Uayreuth  compoh-er  a  hearing, 
while  a  smaller,  Imt  equally  resolute,  mii  ority  was  just 
as  bent  on  the  i>ro<rrannne  iieinjr  carried  out  in  its  integ- 
rity. Eventually  the  latter  carried  the  day,  and,  amidst 
a  disturbance,  which  proceeding  from  the  gallery  of  a 
New  Cut  "  penny  gaff  "  (if  they  have  galleries),  would 
have  been  as  natural  as  coming  from  the  benches  of  the 
Paiis  Cirque;  it  was  ridiculous  and  misplaced.  The 
much  talked  of  March  was  allowed  to  continue. 

On  a  single  hearing.  I  must  say,  the  March  does  not 
make  a  favorable  im|)ression,  and  is,  moreover,  peifect- 
ly  unintelligible  to  anyone  wlio  has  not  followed  the  de- 
veloinncut  of  the  Niebelungenring's  story  from  the  be- 
gininng.  Our  musicians  were  not  hidden  as  those  of 
Rayreuth  were.  The  harshness  of  Wagner's  brass  had 
nothing  to  soften  it  at  the  Cirque,  and  the  overwhebuing 
tuhas  came  to  our  ears  untenqirred  by  the  merciful  nic- 
dinmship  of  distance.  I  cannot  but  think  that,  from  an 
ariistic  point  of  view,  it  was  an  utter  mistake  to  pitch 
ujion  this  particular  number  for  performance.  To  un- 
derstand it  at  all,  one  should  have  seen  the  opera  (or  at 
least  have  read  it  carefully):  even  then  it  would  stdl  re- 
main a  mystery  to  the  mass.  Interesting  though  it  was, 
no  doubt,  to  a  few  men  of  high  musical  education  and  to 
the  c:itics,  it  was  quite  unsuitable  for  a  popular  concert 
or  a  popular  audience.  Having  said  this  much,  I  feel 
bound  to  thank  M.  Pasdeloup  for  giving  us  the  opportu- 
nity of  forming  an  idea  of  the  tetralogie  music. 


the  Society,  mty  he  sniil  to  hnve  tacillv  acknowledifpd 
the  vciilict  (d  til'-  aucbcnce  by  leading  the  eomposer  for- 
ward at  the  <<HHdnsion  of  rli''  iierfoTtnance.  The  season 
is  annonmed  to  lommeii'-e  on  thc'JlMi  inst.,  with  Ilan- 
del'.s  '■  Israel  in  Kgypt."— //y('/. 


London. 

The  MoiffDAY  PoruLAB  Cmncerts  began  on  Monday 
evening  (November  6),  and  will  continue,  with  a  month's 
interval  at  Christmas,  until  the  end  of  March.  1877.  Mr. 
Arthur  Chappell  has  issued  a  promising  prospectus.  The 
list  of  solo  artists  includes  the  names  of  Madame  Schu. 
mann.  Mdlle.  Marie  Krebs.  Mr.  Franklm  Taylor,  Herr 
Barth,  M.  Wicni.awski,  and  Herr  Joachim.  We  anuex 
the  scheme  of  Monday  :— 

Octet  in  F,  Op.  I(i6,  for  two  Violins,  Viola,  Violon- 
cello, Double  Bass,  Clarionet,   French  Horn. 

and  Bassoon Schubert 

MM.  Str.^u^',  L.  RicB,  Zerliiui,  Lazarus,  AVendtland, 

Winierliottom   Reynolds  and  Piatti. 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor,  Gp.  35,  No.  1,  for 

pianoforte  alone Mendelssohn 

Miss  Agnes  Zimmermann. 
Sonata  in  G  minor.  Op.  6,  No.  2,  tor  IManoforte 

ahd  Violoncello Beethoven 

Miss  Agnes  Zimmermann  and  Signor  Piatti. 
Quaitet  in  C  major,  iip.  64,  No.  3,  for  two  Violins, 

Viola  anrl  Violoncello Haydn 

MM.  Straus.  L  Uies,  Zerbini  and  Piatti. 
Conductor Mr.  Zurbini. 


Or.\torio.  The  prospectus  of  the  forty-fifth  season 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  proves  that  the  conser- 
vative line  of  policy  which  has  hitherto  ruled  the  coun- 
sels of  this  Association  is  still  to  be  adhered  to.  Men- 
delssohn's*' St.  Paul,"  ''Elijah,"  and  "  Athalie;  "  Han- 
del's **  Israei  in  Egypt."  "Messiah,"  and  "Solomon;" 
Haydn's  "  Seasons;  "  Costa's  *'  Eli;  "  and  Spohr's  'Last 
Judgment,"  are  the  Oratorios  promised;  and  the  plan 
of  giving  a  selection  from  the  lesser-known  works  of 
Handel  and  oiUer  cornpo^^ers,  inaugurated  last  season. 
Will  be  repeated.  That  Professor  Macfarren's  Oratorio 
"The  llesurrection  "  which  achieved  so  decisive  a  suc- 
ees-t  at  the  Birmuigham  Kestival,  should  not  have  been 
inclu.led  in  the  pn)^ramme  mu^t  excite  universal  sur- 
prise, especially  as  Sir  Michael  Costa,   the  conductor  of 


Christine  Nilsson's  Visit  to  her  Birth- 
place. 

After  liavine^  fini-lietl  her  concert,  tour  tbrouLz;Ii 
Henniaik.  Norway,  ami  Sweden,  Christine  Ni  ssou 
l)aid  a  vi-,it  to  iier  native  place,  wliich  she  has  not 
seen  since  slie  rose  to  her  present  fame.  }Ier  liunic 
is  situated  «>n  tlie  main  road  between  "Wexio  and 
Christianstnd,  in  Smaland.  Slie  had  promised  to 
irive  a  concert  in  tlie  clini-eh  at  Wexio,  the  proceeds 
of  wiiich  were  1o  l^o  to  a  fund  for  the  erection  of 
workmen's  dwidlings  in  Wex'u).  Aflei"  her  ar.ival 
in  this  town  she  proceeded  on  Tue-;dav,  Sept..  2n.  to 
Ilera  A.  Widi-nian's  to  rehearse  tlie  duet  with  Ilerr 
Olsson.  which  was  one  of  the  pieces  on  the  ])ro- 
irranime  for  the  concert  next  day.  As  soon  as  Fru 
Nilsson's  voice  was  he&rd  by  the  people  passinii^  the 
house,  a  crowd  collected  outside.  On  lookini^  out, 
Fru  Nilsson  n-eocrnized  one  of  her  brothers,  Andre- 
as, wiio  with  his  little  son  had  come  to  town,  and 
now  with  t,n-eat  pride  showed  him  "  Aunty  Stina." 
The  friendly  mid  hearty  wav  in  wliich  Fru  Nilsst)n 
saluted  her  brothers  throun;h  the  window  made  a 
ffood  inipresi-ion  on  the  crowd  outside.  Later  in 
the  day  she  and  her  husband  were  seen  walking  to- 
trether  with  these  relations  in  the  marUet-pIace.  In 
the  evenini;  she  dined  witii  >L  Schandes,  where  she 
met  the  Bishop  and  some  ot  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  t(»wn  and  the  eonnty.  Next  day,  the 
day  of  the  concert,  was  a  holiday  in  Wexio.  All 
the  shops  were  sliut.  and  all  the  streets  and  places 
were  crowded  by  the  Wexio  people  in  their  holiday 
attire.  At  (um_^  o'clock  the  church  opened  its  doors, 
and  was  soon  tilled  to  excess.  Cliristine  NiNson 
Ai\ng  five  soHLTS  and  two  Swedish  ballads,  with  which 
she  enraptured  her  audience.  At  the  end  of  the 
concert  she  was  presented  with  a  laurel  wreath.  On 
her  way  to  the  hotel  she  was  heartily  cheered  by 
the  populace,  and  (greeted  with  a  shower  of  flowers 
from  the  houses  she  passed.  In  the  ev(^n\ns;  Asotipr 
and  a  ball  were  <rivtn  in  the  town  hall  in  lionor  of 
the  celebrated  sin<^er. 

Thursday  forenoon  she  departed  from  AVexio  in 
Ilerr  Brukspatson  r>ahrs  carriage,  accompanied  in 
another  by  Herr  Schandes  and  her  nephew.  On 
her  way  through  Vederslofand  Diinninc^elanda  she 
paid  a  visit  to  Vederslof  Church,  where  she  was 
met  by  her  brother  Magnus,  who  showed  her  the 
graves  of  their  parents.  She  promised  to  ei'ect 
monuments  over  their  graves,  and  to  have  a  railinL: 
placed  round  them.  She  then  entered  the  old  par- 
ish church,  which  is  soon  to  be  pulled  down.  She 
desired  to  be  informed  when  this  would  take  place, 
as  she  wished  to  purchase  the  old  peculiar  dec(tra- 
tions  around  the  altar.  When  the  new  church 
would  be  ready,  she  declared  herself  willing  to  pre- 
sent it  with  an  organ  or  a  church  harmrnium.  At 
the  churcli  she  was  joined  by  her  sister-in-law  and 
her  youngest  daughter,  who  accompanied  her  to 
their  home. 

On  her  arrival  there  (tlie  farm  is  called  Sjoabohl) 
she  found  that  the  little  house  had  been  decorated 
both  ontside  and  inside,  and  that  all  her  relations 
had  assembled  to  receive  tiieir  celebrated  kins- 
woman. The  house  is  now  owned  by  her  eldest 
brother,  Anders.  They  partook  of  dinner  and 
Christine  Nilsson  proposed  the  health  of  all  her  re 
lations,  and  drank  with  eacli  of  them.  She  expre.'^sed 
her  joy  at  findinir  ■'^H  her  brothers  and  sisters  alive 
and  in  good  health.  Her  husband  could  not,  of 
course,  converse  with  his  wife's  relations,  but  he 
made  a  good  impression  on  them  all  b}'  his  friendly 
manners.  To  her  most  distant  relations  he  presented 
small  amounts  of  money. 

On  her  return  through  Ndbbeled,  where  she  in  the 
forenoon  had  been  received  by  a  choir  of  twenty- 
tive  schtp(d  children,  she  invited  the  children  to 
some  relresliments  in  the  inn,  made  some  presents 
to  them,  and  sang  some  verses  tor  them.  The  win- 
dows were  open,  and  the  crowd  of  people  collected 
outside  had  thus  also  an  opportunity  of  hearing  her. 
On  the  road  to  Wexio  there  were  pe<^>ple  assembled 
everywhere  to  get  a  sight  of  the  famous  Swedish 
nightinirale.  By  the  beneficence  of  Christine  Nils- 
son,  her  brothers  are  now  all  in  possession  of  their 
own  farms,  she  liaving  paid  off  the  mortgages  with 
wliich  most  tenants  in  Sweden  and  Norway  are  but- 
dened.  She  lias  five  brothers  and  one  sister  alive. 
She  is  herself  tiie  3'oungest  of  the  family,  having 
been  born  in  1843. 

Her  visit  will  long  te  remembered  by  all  classes 
in  her  native  place.  H.  L.  B. 

— Loialoii  Musical  World,  A'oy.  11. 


Special    Botitcs. 

DESCRIPTIVE  r.IRT  OF  THE 

Tl^A-TEST        IVETJSIC, 

PuhllAhcd  br  Oliver  DitAoti  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with.  Piano  Accompaniment. 
My  Dearest  Heart.    Ah.    4.    c  to  a.    SulUmin.  Z^ 
"  When  the  winds  are  loud,  when  the  winds  are  low, 
When  the  roses  come,  wlien  the  roses  f^o." 

A  sonfT  that  captures  you  at  first  hearing.    Al- 
ready veiy  popular. 

Sweet  be  thy  Dreams.    F.    3.    c  to  D.    Strini.  30 
"  r  c;irp  not  whit  those  dreinis  may  lie, 
So  they  are  swec-t,  and  thou  art  hlest." 
A  smooth  going  song  with  a  neat  Italian  melody. 

Wayfarers.     A^.     E  to  E.  Murray.  30 

"  The  wav  is  lontr,  my  darlintr, 
The  road  is  rouirh  and  steep." 
Very  charming,  every  way. 

Late  to  Church.     "Eh.    3.     b  to  E.  Coe.  30 

■*  For  everv  one  seemed  sayincr :  Kate, 

"We  all  know  why  you  are  so  late!  " 

The  reason  why  she— and  Tom— were  so  late 

wa-j.   they  came  "the  longest  way.      Extremely 

pretty. 

Four-Leaved  Clover.    D.    3.    E  to  F.   Wilmot.  30 

"  As  pi  etfv  .lane  and  T,  one  fl.iv, 
Were  strolling  o'er  the  green." 
A  nice  little  story,  and  nice  little  song. 

Silent  Speech.     F.     3.     c  to  F.  Wilmot.  30 

"  We'll  fit  on  the  Innk  of  swret  primroses  made, 
And  lilt  to  the  song  of  the  mill." 
Very  well  imagined  and  sweet  song. 

Instrnmeatal. 
First  Dip  Schott^sche.     C.     3.  Jioxeivirj.  40 

Very  pretty  picture  title,  and  equally  pleasing 
music. 

From  a  True  Heart.      (Aus  truem  Herzen.) 

E6.     3.  Lanrje.  35 

A   *' true  heart  "   accords,  in  this  piece,  with 
perfect  grace  and  taste. 

Album  for  Orfranists.     By  Eugene  Thnyer. 

No    6.     Variations  on  *' Pleyel's  ITymn." 
(One  performer. )  Gp-rrlth.  60 

No.  13.    Festintrarle.    {Festival  Overture.) 
(Two  performers.)  ViAckmrtr.  1.25 

Two  more  numbers  of  this  valuable  concert 
series. 

Dancing  Sunbeam.     Schottische.    E&.    4. 

Everest,  50 
Bunny  and  bright  enough  for  the  name,  and,  in 
addition,  has    a   kind  of    dancing,   *'  prancing'' 
movement  which  only  partly  belongs  to  sunshine. 

Spinnriidcben.     (Spinning  Wlieel. )     Dh.     4. 

Spinrfler.  65 
Of  course,  it  has  the  "whirr"  of  the  wheel,  but 
most  gracefully    hlendf^d  with   a  line    melody, 
which  it  accompanies  throughout. 

Merry  Maiden  Waltz.     E6.     4.  Locke.  50 

Soniething  quite  delicate  and  tasteful  in  the 
melody.    A  bright  and  "  merry  "  piece. 

Angel's   Wings.      Romance.      F  (and   D 

minor.)     4.  Auhert.  40 

Very  smooth  and  graceful  piece  of  much  beauty. 

BODES. 
The  World  of  Song. 

This  is  a  new  volume  of  the  "Home  Musical  Library" 
Series,  which  now  includes  19  books.  Tlie  AVorld  has 
250  panes  Sheet  Music  size,  and  a  remarkably  good  col- 
lection of  8ongB  and  Onets.  all  g  ort  in  theniseUes  and 
ad  already  popular.  $2.50  in  Boards;  $3  in  Cloth;  $4  full 
Crilt. 

Gems  of  the  Dance, 

Another  volmne  uniform  with  the  above,  but  which 
has  2^2  pages  (.Sheet  Mu-iic  Size)  tilled  with  the  best  new 
Waltzes.  Polkas,  Galops.  Mazurkas,  &c  ,  hy  such  com- 
posers a*  Strauss.  Lamothe,  Zikoff.  Gimg'i  and  Faust, 
S2  60in  Boards;  §3  in  Cloth;  $4  full  Gilt, 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Emtnext  Musi- 
cal Composers.  Price  $1.75.  By  L.  B.  Ur- 
bino. 

Here  we  have,  in  condensed  form,  the  prominent  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  about  100  celebrities  who  have 
l)een  the  "  principal  musicians  of  the  last  three  and  a 
half  centuries."    A  useful  and  interesting  work. 


Abbrt; VI ATioxs.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
froni  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  asC, 
Biitetc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  be- 
low or  ab<»ve  the  siatf.  Thus:  ■' C.  5,  c  to  E  "  means 
"  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 


i   "I 


The  Best  and  Brightest  of  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music. 


EITHER    BOOK    MAILED.    POST-FREE,    FOR    RETAIL    PRICE. 


YO€AI.. 


Ill©  W'Qrfd  of  Bqm. 


A  Collection  of  BoundMusic.  Thatis,  of  music  which,  inshcetmusic 
from,  has  become  popular,  and  is  now,  somewhat  condensed,  printed 
on  pages  of  Full  Slicc-t  Music  Size,  thus  fjiviiiK  tlie  Volume  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Bound  Bool<  of  Slieet  Music.  Tlio  latter,  however,  would 
cost  from  $20  to  $2.5,  whereas  tlio  World  ov  Sono  is  sold  for  $2.5(J  in 
Boards,  $;i.00  in  Cloth,  §4.00  Full  Gilt. 

The  World  oi"  Song  has  250  large  pages.  For  the  vei-j'  superior 
selection  of  songs,  by  such  composers  as  Millard,  Enyelbrccht,  Alt, 
■iullivaii,  Danks,  liishop,  M'ebstcr,  liluke,  I'insuli,  Foster,  ISrocku-ciy, 
Pratt,  Mdlloij,  Campnna,  CUirihtl,  Hunt,  Ilawthomc,  and  many  others 
of  reputation,  see  the  following 

Contents  : 


An'!  Eyes  will  watch  for  Thee. 

And  30  will  1. 

Aui^fld  wiu>iier  swt'wt  Good-night. 

lU'-iiiLiful  L'-'un. 

Uc.uiLiIul  Luve. 

ltlt>.)m  i^  *>"  Uie  Ryp. 

Ilierttho  iiLjuin  thosn  Sweet  "Words. 

U  irry  me  V);itU,  lo  'rennessee. 

Chiiiilni;  HL-Ud  of  Lun^r  4^0. 

Clo^^e  the  Jo*J''  penily. 

C"Iuiul)i.i.  tt'«  <ltui  of  the  Ocean. 

Come  to  me  (juukly.  my  Darliuj;. 

Coin-  wh.-ii  yo«  will,  I've  a  Welcome. 

D.uiciuff  In  i"hei)ie.imy  Waltz. 

Do  not  forcec  your  Xellie  Darling. 

Down  ill  a  (onl  Mmo. 

Dresden  tlhiua. 

Dyinjj;  Nnii. 

Eilie  Rheo. 

Embariassmcnt. 

Farewell  Son-;  of  Enoch  Arden. 

Flow  Uentlv,  Sweet  Afloa. 

Fiieiulrt  of  my  Ytnith. 

(iolden  Locks  are  tiilver  now. 

Trood  Kye  (Farewell  is  a  Lonely  Sound). 

000  1-Uye,  ("hailie. 
Good-bve,  Liza  Jane. 
(iuess  \Vh«.? 

Ilaii  Ci-dumbia. 

Hang  un  the  Baby's  Stocking, 

Happy  Hours. 

Happy  Moments  (Duet). 

Heart  Howed  Down. 

Home,  S«eet  Home, 

Hundreil  Y.-ars  Ago.  ' 

1  rhink  of    riiee. 

If  I  had  but  a  Thousand  a  Year. 
Ivy  flreeii. 
Jack's  Farewell. 
Just  Touch  xh^  Harp  Gently. 
Just  as  "f  Hhl. 
Katy  Avoiirneen. 
Kissing  thr.>ui:b  the  Bars. 
Letter  in  tlio  Candle. 
Listen  to  ilie  Mockinj:  Bird. 
Little  Hiowii  Tot  on  the  HilL 
Little  Itud  4)f  Loveliness. 
Little  Maid  of  Arcadee. 


Mac;:ie'9  Answer. 

Mahsas  in  the  Cold  Ground. 

Mi.stletoe  Bou;jh. 

Mother  says  I  Mustn't. 

My  Heart's  liest  Love. 

My  Heart  Is  thy  Home. 

Nellies  Secret. 

Nellie  Wildwood. 

Nobody  Home  but  ine. 

No  one  to  Love. 

O  Fair  Dove,  O  Fond  Dove, 

OIil  Folks  at  Houie. 

One  Morse  Open  Hleigh. 

On  the  lilue  Wave  (Duet). 
<)  T.ike  me  to  thy  Heart  again. 
<,)iily  Waiting. 
Our  Good  Old  Friends, 
rickini;  Cherries  (h>wn  the  Lane. 
Please  give  me  a  renny,  tiir. 
IMetty  as  a  Fictuie, 
Full  Down  the  Blind. 
I'nt  my  little  Shoes  away. 
Uobiii  Kuff. 
Rock  Beside  the  Sea. 
Bands  O'  Dee. 
She's  a  Rosy.  She's  a  Posy. 
Somebody's  ecuuing,  but  I'll  not  tell  who. 
Sounds  of  the  Sea. 
Speak  to  me. 
Spring,  Gentle  Spring. 
Star  Spangleil  Banner. 
Sweet  By  and  By. 
There's  nae  roon'i  for  Twa*. 
Three  Calls. 
Twilight  Fancy. 
Twdight  ill  the  P.ark. 
Wait  'till  the  Moonlight  Falls. 
What  eaie  I. 

What  the  Candle  Tidd  was  True. 
"When  You  and  I  wcue  Young,  Maggie. 
Whippoorwill  (The) 
AViii.'^pering  Hope  (Duet\ 
^Vould  I  were  with  ihee. 
You  and  L 

You  Never  Mian  the  Water  till  the  Well 
runs  Drj-. 


IKSTRUMEKTAI.. 


Gimg  of  the   Bmm. 

Companion  to  the    celebrated    '*  Corns   of    Strauss." 

This  brilliant  title  belongs  to  a  Volume  of  noiind  Music,  (sec  oppos- 
ite ooUiinn.)  which  iin-unles  all  the  recently  issued  and  decidedly 
popular  Waltzes.  I'olk.iS,  (ialops,  Kedow;us,  Mazurkas  C^uadiilies,  and 
other  vanelies  ot   I)ance  Music  that  can  be  place tl   betucen  its  covers. 

It  is.  in  stylo  .ind  binding',  uniform  \vilb   the   Woiti,i>  ok  Soxo.  and 
with    ail    the    oflier   books  of  the  <t'k'brated    llonio   Musical    Liluaiy 
scries.     It  linsi:;>'J  paf;cs,  and  is  sold  for  $li.r»0     Uoaids,  i^.■J.(0   in  Cloth 
$4.0U  Full  liilt. 

About  one  tliird  of  these  fine  fiieces  are  new  compositions  by 
Johnorlvhvard  Straus^t,  tho  otiiers  are  by  Gniujl.  Laiuothtj.  Zilcojf, 
iirla,  Mark,  StasiDf,  H'cin'jartcn,  G'At.v,  Prattj  PurloWj  Fuuntj  Gotl/re^ 
and  other  celebrities. 


Contents  : 


WALTZES. 
Adlcnx  (Lpf). 
Amouieuses. 
Bella. 

Berlin  Children  (BerllmT  Kin<lerK 
Better  Times 
Ca^liostro  in  Vienna. 
Carnival  SoeiiCB. 
Centennial. 
Chi.-k. 
Colonnen. 
Coiise<pienzen. 
Cornllouer. 

Dancing  in  the  Dreamy  Walti. 
Doctrinen. 
Kleonoren. 
Fairy  Talc. 

First  Kits  (Le  Premier  Baiaer). 
Fusionen. 
GiroHf-tJirofla. 
Hi;;h  Life  (Feschc  QcJster). 
Iliuior  the  Ladies, 
interpritation. 

Jcdly  Ft'lb>ws  (Fidele  Bursche). 
K:iu"finaiin's  Casino. 
Life  in  the  Courts. 
Lovely  Vienna. 
Minnie. 
Morkiui;  Bird. 
Mv  Fair  Lady. 
Mv  Ma'*». 
M'v  I'a's. 
Myrtle  Wreath. 
On  ilie  Rhine. 
( )XfU  (Mozart's). 
Perlee.  ... 

Princess  Louise. 
Koses  ',  Les) 

Sounds  fmm  the  Heart. 
Sprini:,  (lentle  Spring. 
Spriut;-tune  is  Coming. 
Student's  Ball. 
Subscriber's. 
Sunbeam. 
Valse  des  Amoureusea. 


Va)«e  des  Perles, 

Wh.'re  the  Cinon  Blonmeth. 

Wiener  Blm  i  Vi.-nua  Bloods). 

Witli  ns  ;it  Iloinu. 

Voii  and  Vou. 

GALOI'S. 
CentennlaL 
DcviPk  Call. 

(;n<)iie-(;irofla. 
Hel.-neu. 

I.-e  Spnrt. 

.Lil  v  B' others  (Bruder  LnstI'*). 
Littli-  Betord  (  Kleiiit- C'Uronikl 
I-ord  of  Lome,  ' 

On  a  Voyage  (Auf  der  Ucise".. 
Prince  Imperial. 
Ueiler. 

POLKAS. 
After  a  Short  Best. 
Blue  Bird  Kcho. 
Fairy  Queen. 
Kutschke. 
Lcichtes  Blut. 
March  Viulets. 
Slumber. 

POLKA-MAZrUKAS, 

Alpen  Rose. 

l)evii"3  Darninf;  Needle. 

From  a  Dit-tant  Shore. 

QUADRILLES. 
Bri^rands  Lancers. 
Brilliancy  UtMlb-y. 
Fille  de  Mudame'An/;ot  Lancers. 

MARCHES,  MINT-KTS,  POLKA 
REDOWAS  ETC. 

Amaryllis  ^Airdu  roi  Louis  XIII. >  Minuet 

Asher'.s  Minuet. 

Blue  Bird  I'olka  Redowa. 

Centenni.il   ALnch. 

Contraband  Schotti&ch. 

Vogesen  March. 


I=XJBIjISI^EI3     B'^ST 


OL I VER  DITSOjY  S'  CO. ,     CHAS.  II.  BIT  SO  J^  .j-  CO. , 


711  EROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


J.  E.  BITSOX  Sf  CO. 

[Successors  to  Lel  i  Walkei;,] 
PHILADELPHLA. 


LYO.X  .^-  HEALY, 


CUICAGO. 


CAROLS,   CHILDREN'S   SONGS,   &c. 

A  SnKPIIEKn  BAND Tucl;erman.  05 

ANGELS  NOW  AllE  LOUD  TROCLAIMING G.  Q.  A.  R.  \0 

BA15E  OP  BETHLEHEM J.  »'.  Dadman.  30 

BLESSED  CriKISTMAS Perrhnj.  50 

BKIGHTEST  AND  BEST  AKE  THE  SONS J.  li.  Payne.  40 

BRIGHTLY  SHONE  THE  STARS A.  P.Uowmd.  05 

CAROLS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  AND  EASTER.     [Bound  Selection)  "  5') 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS.     Old  and  New.     (Bound  Collection).  "  38 

"  "  New  and  Old.  '•        "        Illus.  by  Dalziel  B!o.s. 

J.  Stabiir,  l.TiO 

"        CA  ROL Perrinrj.  50 

■'        VOICES.     Comprising  15  Carols  and  Anthems J.  II.  Waterburj/.  15 

CHRIST  WAS  BORN  IN  BETHLEHEM S.  P.  Warrtn.  10 

COLD  AVIND   SWEEPS Warren.  40 

COME  YE  LOFTY,  COME  YE  LOWLY V.  T.  Ilowelb.  10 

COME  YE  LOFTY Dr.  Ehey.  05 

GLORIOUS  DAWN  IS  BREAKING Sioarhouut.  30 

GOD  GIVE  YE  MERRY  CHRISTMAS-TIDE A.  P.  Ilou-ard.  05 

GOOD  TIDINGS F.J.  mils.  lO 

HAIL!  .JOYOUS  MORN H.  P.  Danks.  I5 

HANG  UP  BABY'S  STOCKING II.  M.  Illggins.  30 

HOLY  NIGHT,   PEACEFUL  NIGHT J.  liarnby.  06 

LIKE  SILVER  LAMPS A.  P.  Iloioard.  05 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  BELLS H.  P.  Danks.  15 

O'ER  BETHLEHEM'S  HILLS A.  P.  Uoward.  05 

RING  CHRISTMAS  BELLS II  P.  hanks.  15 

TELL  AGAIN  THE  CHRISTMAS  STORY G.  Q.  A.  It.  10 

TEN  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS A.  P.  Iloioard.  20 

TO-DAY  THE  JOY  BELLS E.  L.  Sitffi>i(iton.  10 

TRIO  FOR  CHILDREN'S  VOICES 7J.  C.  (r.  30 

'T  WAS  IN  THE  WINTER  COLD J.  liainley.  CO 

WELCOME  CHRISTMAS Warden.  30 

WHAT  CHILD  IS  THIS? Old  Emjlish.  05 

WHILE  SHEPHERDS  WATCHED Willh.  30 


ANTHEMS,   SOLOS,    QUARTETS,   &c. 

AND  THERE  WERE  SHEPHERDS.     Quartet Fairlamb. 

ANGELS  FKOM  THE  REALMS  OF  GLORY.     Quartet Arctic. 

BETHLEHEM  SONG Gounod. 

CALM  ON  THE  LISTENING  EAR.     Duet  and  Quartet J.  E.  Gimld. 

CHRISTMAS  ANTHEM.       AND  THERE  WEKE    SHEPHERDS..  .If.  Millard. 

"  "  "  "  "  Chapjiel. 

"  "        AWAKE  THE  SWEET  ANTHEM G.  P.  Schelky. 

"      .  "         J.  H.  Walerbury. 

"  "        BEHOLD  I  BRING  YOU  GLAD  TIDINGS Croco. 

"  "        BLESSED  IS  HE  THAT  COMETH... F.   T.  S.  Darlnj. 

•«  "        BRIGHTEST  AND  BEST  OF  THE  SONS...O.  lh„k. 

"  "        HARK  THE  HERALD  ANGELS Mendelfs.-^olin. 

.  "  '<  "  "  "         Quartet M'il.son. 

•'  "  "  "  "(Latin  words). 7>rjm6i7(o«e. 

•'  "        HARK!  WHAT  MEAN  THOSE  HOLY  V01CES.i»o)/cj/. 

■«  "        O  CO.ME  ALL  YE  FAITilFUL.     Quartet Novello. 

"  "         BE.JOICE  O  YE  PEOPLE Mendelsohn. 

"  "        SAY  WHERE  IS  HE J.E.Gould. 

"  "        THERE  WERE  SHEPHERDS 

"  "  "  "  Morf/an. 

Song Ilinrke. 

Sacrid  Sontj Gounod. 

(O  holy  night) Adams. 

EXULTING  ANGELS White. 

FOR  UNTO  US  A  CHILD  IS  BORN.     Quartet Hitter. 

GLORY  PROFOUND,  AND  GRATEFUL  PRAISE.     Quartet Arctic. 

GLORY  TO  GOD  IN  THK  HIGHEST.     Quartet Hitter. 

HAIL  MERRY  CHRISTMAS Young. 

N  AZ.\RETH.     Song Gounod. 

THERE  WERE  SHEPHERDS.  &c Carr. 

AVIIILE  SHEPHERDS  WATCHED,  &c.     Quartet Andrews. 

"  "  "     Lloyd. 
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The  World  of  Song. 

BOARDS  $2.50,  CLOTH  $3,  GILT  $4. 

The  la.st  issue  (vocal)  in  our  "Home  Musical 
Library,"  which  has  now  10  volumes. 

250  pages,  full  Sheet  .Music  size.  Unusual  var- 
iety, as  there  are  60  authors,  each  one  of  high 
standing,  and  tlie  songs  are  such  us  are  sure  to 
please. 

Cems  of  the  Dance. 

BOARDS  S2.50,  CLOTH  f3   GILT  H. 

The  last  issue  (Instrumental)  in  our  "Home 
Musical  Library."  This  and  the  "World"  make 
a  splendid  pair.  Intended  as  .a  companion  to 
the  •  Gems  of  Strauss"  which  has  been,  so  far, 
the  most  successful  book  of  the  kind.  Contains 
the  newer  pieces  by  Strauss,  and  other  very 
popular  ones  by  Gung'l,  Faust.  Zikoff,  Lamotbe 
and  others.    232  pages,  full  Sheei;  Music  size. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF 

EMINENT  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 

PRICE  $1.75. 
A  beautiful,  very  useful  and  reliable  Holi- 
d.ay  Book.  Everybody  who  studies  music  should 
read  the  lives  of  the  great  Masters  of  Music. 
But  the  complete  biogra|ihiesare  expensive,  and 
take  time  ibr  their  perusal.  Here  «e  have 
charming  bttle  sketches, (written  by  L.  B.  Urbi- 
no,)  in  which  .all  composeis  of  prominence  from 
A.  D.,  1510  to  the  present  date  are  remembered. 


Dictionary  of  MusicalTerms 

PRICE  IN  BOARDS  $4.  IN  CLOTH  ^5, 

Edited  by  J.  Stainer,  Mus.  Doc.  of  Magdalen 
College,  and  W.  A.  Barrett,  Mus.  Bach,  of 
St.  Mary  Hall,  both  of  Oxford. 

Tliese  p:entlemen  have  done  honor  to  themselves  and 
to  ttieir  university,  and  have  also  conferred  a  l.TStinff 
lienetit  on  the  profession.  This  is  by  no  means  a  ■'  Dic- 
tionary,"except  in  the  sense  that  "  Sinith's  I'.ilile  Diction- 
ary" is  one.  Musical  topics  are  treated  largely  and  at 
lenpth,  and  illustrated  by  many  enjrravin^s,  anii  by  f  rap- 
ineiitb  of  music  in  notes.  A  number  of  pajies  are  de\o- 
tcil  to  a  descrii>tion  of  the  Larynx  and  Vocal  Chords, 
others  to  histories  and  descriptions  of  musical  instru- 
ments;—in  short  almost  evei-y  interesting  musical  topic 
is  learnedly  and  fully  treated. 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

?2.50  IN  BOARDS.  §3,  IN  CLOTH.  *4,  GILT. 

A  fine,  large  collection.  Pages  full  sheet 
music  size.  A  book  that  worthily  holds  its  place 
in  our  "Home  Musical  Libraiy.'     232  pages. 


Carmlna    Collegensia. 

New  and  enlarged   edition    By  //.  li.  Waite. 

PRICE,  CLOTH  i-3.  EMBOSSED  GILT  H. 

This  edition  is  essentially  a  new  book,  being 
twice  as  large  as  the  foimer  one,  and  contain- 
ing many  new  songs  from  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  colleges;  in  fact,  all  the  popukar  I'ollego 
Songs.  By  no  means  exclusively  a  College  Book, 
but  fitted  to  be  a  favoiitein  any  musical  family. 
Capital  book  to  sing  from  in  a  "party." 


Ritter's  History  of  n 

2  VOLUMES,  EACH  *1.50. 


lusic. 


Prof.  Ritter,  in  piep.aring  a  Historical  Course 
of  Lectures  for  the  ladies  of  Vassar  College, 
brought  together  the  materials  of  this  excellent 
work.  Compact,  readable  and  interesting,  it 
is  the  best  abridged  history  extant. 


NOTE.— Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
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D  wight's   Jouknal    of   Music, 

rublished  every  other  Saturday 
OLIVER    IDITSOISr    &;    CO. 

451  Washington  St.,  Boston,   Mass. 


JOHN 


D WIGHT,       EDITOR. 


O-TERMS.— If  miiiled  or  called  fnr,  $2,00  per  annum; 
delivered  hy  c.nrriern,  $2.50.     I'.ayment  In  advanee. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates : 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  8.  SPOONEIt.  PKiNTKR.  IT  PROVINCK  ST. 

Advertisements. 
MUSIC    STOCK   FOR  SALE. 

MESSItS.  DITSON  &  CO.,  call  attention  of  the 
Trade  to  the  stock  of  Music,  formerly  the  property 
of  the  bankrupt  firm  of  W.  II.  Boxek  &  Co.,  riiii.A- 
DKLPlllA.  It  comprises  Bfune  200  feet  of  Mu.sic— in  tini- 
order,  and  well  le.tereil,  and  folioed— and  is  one  of  the 
mo.it  complete  and  attractive  stocks  ever  otlereil  for 
sale.  It  can  be  seen  at  our  I'hiladelphia  Hranch  Store, 
Nr.  922  Chestnut  Street,  and  will  be  disposed  of  at  a 
b;.rgaiu. 

OXilVEn  DITSON  &  CO. 

New  MM  Conservatory  of  Mnsic, 

Six  dislingjisbed  Artiati  added  to  its  eminent  f.aoultv; 
J.  H.OllrH,  W.  II.  SllliRWOoD,  A.  W.  FooTE.  W.J. 
WixcH,  S.  B.  Whitney  and  N.  Cyr,  making  52  instruc- 
tors; 15,000stndeuts  in  ten  years;  S15  pavs  fi)r  <.I5  lessons. 
Fill  term  opens  witu  Is<'ltEASED  Aliv  axtagks.  For 
circulars  apply  to  E.  T.iCRJEE. 

024  Music  Hall,  Boston. 

ISS  AMY  FAY.  Pianist  and  instructor  in  the  best 
method  of  formiuK  the  nianist's  hand.    Specially 
important  to  professionals  ami  talented   children.     Aif- 
dress,  care  Chickerin;;  &  Sons,  IJoston,  Mass.  927-'.»33 


M 


MUSIO    BOHQOr* 

.A.T    FIXTSFIELID,    IvI.A.SS. 

The  subscriber  announces  that  liis  Music  School,  in 
connection  with  Maplewood  In.vtitiite  for  voung  ladies,  in 
Pittstield,  will  open  on  Wednesd.ay.Oct.  isili,  with  aboaril 
of  Professors,  Teachers  and  Lecturers,  of  recognized 
ability  and  reputation.  The  course  of  study  includes  all 
Viianchcs  of  musical  theory,  liistorv  and  practice.  Terms 
inoflerate.  Special  attention  jiaid,  and  (ipecial  raics 
oflered,  lo  those  who  desire  to  become  teachers.  For  par- 
ticulars, circulars,  etc.,  address  until  June  lOtli, 

BENJ.  C.   ni.ODGETT,  Principal, 

Pittstield,  .Mass. 
.\fter  this  time,  until  date  of  openiuj;  of  the  sctio<,l. 
OIG-Oiu  Itev.  C.  U.  Srt.ili,  Prin.  Maidewood  Inst. 

MR.  JOHN  ORTU,  recently  retnrnc.l  from  Europe 
after  five  years  study  with  the  be.st  M^isti  rs-/,i»i(, 
Kulhtk,  Lt'best,  li^j'p^,  and  ulliers,  will  receive  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  oi,  the  Piano. 

Mr.  Orth  can  be  seen  Momlavs  and  Thursdays  at 
New  EM(;lan.l  CoiiKervatory  .il  .Miisic.  Address  ditto,  or 
at  residence,  3,t  Waned  .\veiuie,  t)05 

MliS.    FLOU.\     E.     B.\KRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Voo;tl  .Music.     124  Cbaiidlei-  .-St.. 
neat-  Columbus  Avoiuic.  |7S2 — ly 

GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocali-t.  will  resume 
•     Lesions  on  and  alter  Oct.  U,  1S70,  at  030  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  liooton.    Call  Sa^ 

S<i8-ly. 


urduys  from  11  to  12  o'clock. 


G .     \V .     DUDLEY, 

Teacher   of    Singhuj    and    Vuke    Building. 

(Dr.  n.   R.  Streeter's  Method)   Room  No.   3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Building,  154  Tiemont  at. 

[TUT] 


FOR    ORGANISTS. 

A  choice  collection  of 

consrcEUT    ivixjsic. 

I'cdalinp;  and  Registration  by  Eiuienn  Thayer. 
Most  of  the  pieces  liclow  mentioned  have  a 
Pedal  part  of  some  difficulty,  and  the  music,  of 
course,  is  for  advanced  players.  A  fine  collec- 
tion, and  well  worthy  of  the  study  reiiuired  for 
proper  rendering  of  its  contents. 

Xo.  1.  Siith  Ortran  Concerto  IlanJet.  SI  00 

■'    2.  Choral   Variations  in  E6 Smart.        S.'i 

"     3.  Three    Adagios.     Op.     2.',6 Vulikninr.        8,5 

"    4.  Variations  on  Nuremberp: T/ia'fr.        75 

*      5.  Variations  on  God  save  the  King. . .  Fia'/t^'r.        75 

"    fi.  Variations  on  Pleyel's  nvmii Gerri^^h.        CO 

"     7.  Two  Canons.    Choral  Tlieme Ilnxijit.        GO 

•'    8.  Variations.    Sicilian  Hymn, Thnx/^r.        60 

"     9.    Fngue    ill   C    Major... llaupi.        85 

"  10.  Variations.   Aiild  Lang  Syne Thayer.        60 

The  above  are  for  one  performer. 
The  following  are  for  two  performers. 

Xoll.  Variations.    Sicilian   Hymn TAay.'r.  $1  00 

•■  12.  Fantastic.    1>  .Minor ... ." Uense.    1  2.5 

"  13   Festintradc.    (Festival  Overture).  roWiinr.    1  23 

"  14.  Varmtions.     Nuremburp Thayfr.    1  00 

"  15.  Variations.    Auld  Lang  Sync Thayer.     1  00 

EMERSOlsrs 

Price  $1.2.'i  per  copy.     Per  Doz.  $12. 
The  attention  of  conductors  and  members  o( 

Musical  .Societies  is  directed  to  this  fine  booic. 
In  reading  the  titles  below,  you  will  notice  that 
most  of  the  choruses  make  here  their  first  ap- 
pearance. All  are  selected  and  arranged  by  L. 
().  Emerson,  who  has  shown  his  usual  good  taste 
and  judgment. 

Sacred. 

Mighty  Jehovah Bellini  Inflanimatus Ro^aim 

God  of  Israel Uusaini  Father  bv  whose  Alinightv 

O  for  the  Wiiifjs.  .Vendeh'n  PowcV Uiindel 

O  magnify  tlic  Lord..  Cdrtfr  God's  inercv  on  them  that 

Gloria Fanner  fear  him Curler 

O  pr:iise  the  Mighty  Come,  ve  blessed  Chil- 

„,    '■'"'■, Emeraon  drcu Emerson 

The  <l.ay  is  past Emerson 

Secular. 

Aw.akc,  theXight../)o,iaf«i  Blow.  Winter  Wind,  .^rens 

W  hen  Robin  Redbreast.  The  Sea  hath  its  Pearls. 

Southard  I'insuli 

l-airy  song Zimmerman  Rainy  Dav Emerson 

Hast  thou  left  tliy  blue  Briglitlv  the  Mornin". 

course Southard  yon  ItViier 

Gales  are  blowing. .  Emerson  Hie  thee.  Shallop . .  .Eiieken 

Crowned  with  the  Teui-  Sleep  Well ..Bradbury 

pest....   Verdi  Anvil  (,'horus.  ."rrortj/we" 

Flowerets  close  at  Evc.^Ai  Star  of  descending  Night, 

tvcning Sullivan  Emir.inn 

A  Collection  of  Music  for   the   use   of  Choirs, 
Conventions,  Singing  Schools,  etc.  By  L. 
O.  E.MKKSON.    Price  per  doz.  $12. 
For  a  single  copy,  $i.3S. 
Tliis  book,  when  examined  and  tested,    will 
furnish  its  own  recommtnthition.  and  tlieadini- 
reis   of    Jlr.    E.m1lKsons  music,    (and    they  are 
numbered  by  thousands;,  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  work  planned  and  eompiled  bv  his  own 
unaided  effort.     It  contains,   besides'the  usual 
Singing  .School  couise,  a  fine  collection  of  easy 
glees  or  four  part  songs  for  the  practice  of  clas- 
ses, a  great  variety  of  new  Metrical  Tunes,  and 
a  large  number  of  new  Antiienis.  Motets,  Sen- 
tences  and  Chants.     With   the  exception   of  a 
dozen  pages,  filled  wilh  the  indispensable  "  con- 
gregational tunes,"  the  whole  work  is  fresh  and 
new  in  character. 

Prp.LISHED  EY 

OLIVEPl    I3ITSOr<r    <Sc    CO. 

BOSTON. 


glfttj  pu^ic  for  ^tt, 

V  0  0  A  L  . 

What  .Song  sliall  it  be?  For  Baritone  or  Con- 
tralto.    E.     4.     E  to  C.  Eayrs.  40 

A  Gift  of  Flowers.     (Un  invio  di  fiori.)     E. 

y.     E  to  E.  Gounod.  85 

When  the  Coi  n  is  gently  waving.    Song  and 

Chorus.     B'j.     2.     d  to  F.  Benlley.  30 

Nobody's    darling  but   mine.       Illustrated 

title,     hb.    :i.     d  to  g.  Danks.  40 

Flow  on,  sad  Stream.      A  minor.      3.     d  to 

F.  Jioott.  30 

The  First  Cricket.     F.     3.     F  to  F.       Jioott.  30 

Three  Songs.     I!y  Franz  Abt.     Op.     847. 
1.  Love  is  like  the  summer  dew.       E.    4. 
E  to  g.  30 

Silent  .Speech.     F.     3.    c  to  F.  Witmot.  3n 

My  Dearest  Heart.    A6.    4.    c  to  a.    Sullivan.  35 

Sweet  be  thy  Dreams.    F.    3.    c  to  D.    Strini.  30 

lni9truiu«B(al. 

First  Dip  Schottische.     C.     .1.  Rosewig.  40 

From  a  True  Heart.      (Aus  truem  Herzen.) 

E'l.    3.  Lawje.  35 

Album  for  Organists.     By  Eugene  Thayer. 
No.  li.     Variations  on  "  Pleyel's  Hymn." 

(One  performer. )  Gerrish.  60 

Xo.  13.    Festintradc.    (Festival  Overture.) 

1  ir„lrl-mnr     1  O.'i 


Eurjenc  Thayer,     rcr  .>umoer,  ^i.to 

Vol.  1.  No.  '2.  Contains  .Minuet  from  Sam- 
son. Andante  in  F.  from  Hesse. 
Adagio,  by  Beethoven.  Festival 
March,  by  Hatton.  Service  Preludes, 
bv  Defeseh,  Havdn  and  Handel,  and 
OlTertoiie,  by  Wei y. 

Vol.  1.  No.  3.  Contains  Service  Preludes, 
by  Battishill.  Festival  Postlude,  by 
Hatton.  Pastor.ale,  by  Schneider.  2 
Responses,  by  Batiste.  Postlude,  by 
Bitiste.  Andante,  by  Mozart,  and 
Ofi'eitoire,  by  Wely. 

Vol.  1.  No.  5.  Contains  Service  Preludes, 
from  Susanna  by  Handel.  Service 
Prelude,  by  Hesse.  2  Responses,  by 
Battmaii.  Service  Preludes,  by  Lem- 
niens.  Fisher,  Haydn,  and  Batiste, 
and  Ollertoire,  (for  Festival  days)  by 
li;itiste. 

Vol.  1.  No.  6.  Cont.ains  Chorus  from  Mt. 
of  Olives,  by  Beethoven.  .Service  Pre- 
ludes by  Hesse,  Andre  and  (ioodbau. 
Pieludo  (Elevation)  by  t'ollin.  Pre- 
lude (Elevation)  by  Collin,  and 
Prelude  (Communion)  by  Batiste. 

Vol  1.  No.  ".  Contains  Service  Preludes 
by  Harrison,  Hatton,  Hesse  and 
Batiste.  (Communion)  and  Festival 
March,  by  Gladstone. 

BOOKS. 

The  Would  of  Sono.  Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $3; 
Full  gilt  $4. 

Gems  of  tiii;  Dance.  Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $3- 
Full  gilt  $4. 

BioGUAPiiiCAL  Sketches  of  Eminent  Musi- 
cal CoMPoSEP.s.  Price  $1.75.  By  L.  B.  Ur- 
bino. 


Mfsic  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mall,  tte  expense 
being  one  cent  fur  every  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof, 
about  two  cents  tor  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persona 
at  a  distance  will  liiul  the  conveyance  a  savinjt  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  Buppliea.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


DWIGIIT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,    New  York. 

Dpclii^r  E8rotli4'r<>*  tiWriand,  Sqniorft*,  and 
l^T|«ri;;-liC  Piiiiion  aio  ttic  best  niatle  in  the  country. 
Tht-y  t:ike  tln^  lead  of  all  fir.st-class  instruments,  beinp; 
unrivalled  in  hfaiity  uf  tone,  and  iierfecLion  of  mechan- 
ism iu  every  detail. 

l^eo<I  for  BBBaiMtr»t«-4B  Ciatiollojapuo. 

PRICES    REASONABLE. 
e09-ly  TJEBIMS    EASY. 


t 


J.  M.  ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

sheet  Music,  Music  Book,  Music  for  Periodicals, 
leallats,  Music  Titles,  Etc. 

N.  B.  Cor.  Cheatnut  and  Fifth  Streets, 
PIIILADCLFIIIA. 
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SUCCESSORS  TO 

X.EE      <Sc     "V^ -A. L  IS  E  PI . 

922    CHESTiMUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 
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Music  teaclieis  whose  .specialty  is  the  teacliing 
of  Singing  Chtsses,  and  who  liave  not  charge  of 
choire,  have  exprebsed  a  preference  for  books 
containing  an  Instinctive  Course,  witli  abund- 
ance of  Exercises,  simple  Songs  iu  one,  two, 
three  or  four  parts.  Glees,  etc.,  and  a  little  Sacred 
Music.  In  short,  they  wish  aud  need  just  what 
is  to  be  used  iu  Singing  School,  aud  make  no 
direct  preparation  for  singing  in  church. 

For  the  accoiuniodation  of  such  teachers, 
DiTsoN  it  Co.  have  successively  issued  Mr. 
Emerson's  "Sinoinq  Schooi,,"  and  the  "'So.ng 
Monarch,''  and  now  provide,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, "THE  ENCOKE,"  compiled  by  L.  O. 
Emerson.  It  will  be  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
above  named  books,  aud  will  be  widely  used. 
Price  to  be  75  cts.  per  copy. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

Edited  by  J.  Staixer,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Doc.  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  W.  A.  Bariiett, 
Mus.  Bach.,  St.  Mary's  ilall.  Oxfoid. 
It  does  not  need  the  above  arrtiy  of  titles  to 
convince  us,  that  this  is  a  work  of  unusual  eru- 
dition and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  delinitions,  the  prev.ailing  character  of 
the  work  is  that  of  a  collection  of  treatises  on 
important  musical  subjects.  All  of  them  .are 
well  written,  the  style  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
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On  the  Employment  of  the  Orchestra 
in    Church    Music. 

BY  E.   H.   TFRPIX. 
CFrom  the  Lomloii  Musical  Stamlarrl  ) 
TIio  f  illnwin'j  is  the  tcxtof  n  pipfip  rcci^'itU'  Vfail 
at    tlie   Lnnddn   fiillcije  of   Oi'i;anist3,   by  tlie  fllilc 
Honorary  Si-cretarv  :  — 

*  *  *  *  In  fallinr;  to  the  aid  of  flip 
church,  such  a  powerful  and  fasiinatinsT  ele- 
ment, as  that  of  orchestral  colnriuf;.  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  highest  utterances  have 
ever,  ami  must  ever,  proceerl  from  human  voic- 
es. Aijain,  it  is  evident  that  the  vast  and  v.i- 
ried  powers  of  the  orchestra  must  alw.avs  be 
held  subordinate  to  the  nol>lest  function  of 
relifrious  music,  the  reverent  and  flttinij  expres- 
sion of  the  words:  the  enunciation  of  the 
words,  aided  but  not  created  by  the  music,  be- 
injj  an  act  of  worsliip,  and  not  a  mere  perform- 
ance of  artistic  labor.  Further,  it  is  clear  that 
the  calm  deptlis  of  organ  tone  must  ever  per- 
meate and  moilify  the  liiiirhter  colors  of  the 
orchestra  in  church.  In  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  the  oroan  as  an  essential  element  of 
the  churcli  orchestra,  it  will  be  shown  that 
composers  have,  to  a  serioi's  extent,  failed  to 
recognize  its  large  and  profoundly  reflective 
powers,  by  assigning  to  it,  in  siicli  combina- 
tions, but  a  poor  ami  almost  completely  secon- 
dary part.  The  saying  tiiat  the  organ  is  a  king 
and  the  orch.estra  an  emperor,  and  that  thev 
cannot  well  occupy  tlie  same  territory,  has. 
under  certain  circumstances,  some  force  in  the 
concert  room;  but  surely  both  king  and  emper- 
or may  fittingly  aid,  side  by  side,  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  King  of  kings.  Indeed,  such  a 
companionship  is  necessary  to  accompany  the 
noblest  forms  of  worship  music.  Let  me  now 
say  a  few  words  on  the  apparently  divergent, 
but  really  convergent  functions  of  the  organ 
and  orchestra;  the  complete  harmonization  of 
which  in  Divine  Service  will  be,  we  all  trust, 
the  glory  of  some  future  school  of  sacred  mu- 
sic. In  the  organ  we  find  a  grand  bodv  of 
earnest,  but  not  exciting  tone,  a  profound  dejith 
and  calm  produced  from  its  large  array  of  ev- 
enly blown  pi])es.  But  in  this  very  mechani- 
cal evenness  of  tone  surface,  this  fixed  pressure 
of  wind,  while  tending  to  produce  in  tlie  lis- 
tener's mind  deep  rellective  tliought,  self  abne- 
gation, and  that  sublime  uplifting  which  comes 
from  the  contemplation  of  masses  of  calm,  ev- 
enly piled  colors  or  tones,  there  is  an  absence 
of  emotional  warmth,  a  coldness  which  must 
be  modified  l.iefore  the  highest  condititms  of 
art  aie  realized.  In  the  orchestra  we  find  ev- 
ery single  note  has  had  the  concentrated  ex- 
pression of  a  mind  engaged  in  its  )>roduction. 
Here,  tlien,  we  stand  before  a  magnificent  mu- 
sical vitality,  overflowing  and  glorious  with  the 
never  ending  transmutation  of  thought  into 
tone  and  tone  into  thought.  Now  this  life  in 
the  orchestra,  under  certain  circumstances,  is 
in  excess  of  our  requirements,  and  begets  rest- 
lessness, and  such  is  the  case  in  church.  There 
the  living  idioms  of  the  orchestra  become  its 
difficulties,  and  the  colder  and  far  less  perfect 
mechanism  of  the  organ  becomes,  in  the  hands 
of  thoughtful  men,  its  source  of  peaceful,  re- 
flective power.  So  it  appears  that  we  want  the 
orchestra  in  church,  to  carry  in  its  living 
sounds,  emotion,  earnestness,  "and  devotional 
warmth;  the  duty  of  the  organ  being  the  sup- 
plying of  reflective,  self-sacrificing  thouglit  and 
devotional  calmness.  Thus  we  call  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Most  High,  the  two  musical  chiefs; 
neither  of  them  servant  to  the  other,  but  each 


in  his  distinct  place.  Now,  I  would  repeat, 
composers  liave  not  generally  done  justice  to 
the  distinct  powers  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
organ:  in  de  rading  the  latter  to  a  condition 
of  servitude  by  only  calling  u])on  it  to  support 
tlie  band,  rarely  seeking  to  develop  its  higher 
capabilities,  and  its  modifying  influence  over 
the  often  too  strongly  expressed  individualities 
of  the  orchestra.  Another  suliject  must  be  con- 
sidereil  to  some  extent,  before  we  can  satisfac- 
torilv  examine  the  influence  and  posifion  of 
the  orchestra  in  church  music.  I  alluilo  to 
tliat  great  subject,  the  dilTcrenee  in  religious 
thouglit  and  iniiiulses  of  faith,  which,  b  oully 
speaking,  has  since  the  Reformation  separated 
tlie  Saxon  friun  the  C(dtic  nations,  and  which 
is  exjiressed  imperfectly  in  the  two  words, 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  While  the 
worship  of  the  Celtic  race,  as  observed  in  tlie 
ritual  of  the  Roman  church,  has  ever  sought  to 
express  itself  in  realism,  gorgeous  ceremonial 
anil  powerful  emotional  art,  the  Saxon  ])eople 
incline  to  adore  the  Maker  of  all  with  a  sim- 
pler, calmer  faith,  of  which  the  strongest  out- 
come is  the  spirit  of  Puritanism.  It  is.  indeed, 
a  matter  of  history  that  the  orchestra  has  been 
the  favored  ex]ircssion  of  Catholicism,  as  the 
organ  has  been  the  chosen  medium  for  the  mu- 
sical worship  of  Protestantism;  even  though 
both  orchestra  and  organ  have  bei*n  largelv 
used  together  in  both  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  western  church.  The  cause  of  these 
preferences  can  be  clearly  seen  by  comparing 
the  emotional  realism  of  tl.e  Uoman  church 
with  the  calm,  philosophical,  religious  thought 
more  peculiar  to  Protestantism,  and  by  remem- 
bering how  the  distinct  characteristics  of  the 
two  musical  powers  adapt  themselves  specially 
and  severally  to  the  expression  of  the  two 
schools  of  religious  feeling.  Yet,  there  are  so 
many  idioms  of  praise  and  prayer  which  touch 
all  in  common,  and  which  are  to  be  most  pow- 
erfully expressed  by  the  combined  musical  for- 
ces, tliat  we  must  acce))t  the  cimelusion  that 
such  a  combination  is  tlie  loftiest  illustration 
of  the  musical  worship  of  the  church  universal. 
As  a  corollary  to  these  remarks  upon  the  two 
large  types  of  religious  impulse  and  their  mu- 
sical ex])ression,  I  will  in  passing  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  distinct  styles  of  organ  plaving 
to  be  found,  say,  in  Catholic  France  and  in 
Protestant  Germany.  I  do  not  propose  to  in- 
spect the  music  of  the  Ancient  .Tewish  Church 
in  the  course  of  these  remarks,  because  the  or- 
gan then  h,ad  n»  well  defined  existence,  and 
further,  though  the  .lews  may  have  possessed  a 
school  of  sacred  orchestral  music  of  power  and 
eloquence,  their  instrumental  combinations 
were,  'so  far  as  we  know,  of  an  elementary  kind. 
But  we  learn  ,it  least  from  tlie  Bible  that  the 
orchestra,  primitive  as  it  then  was.  had  from 
early  times  been  engaged  in  the  coloring  and 
deepening  of  religious  music,  and  that  such 
use  of  orchestral  instruments  had  the  highest 
sanction.  Considering  the  difficulties  and  per- 
secutions which  on  all  sides  met  the  Christian 
church  in  its  earliest  years,  we  may  s.afely  con- 
clude that  its  musical  services,  .as  is  still  the 
case  in  the  Eastern  churches,  were  sung  with 
little  or  no  instrumental  accompaniment.  Nor 
was  such  assistance  greatly  sought  until  the  or- 
gan was  considerably  developed.  It  has  been 
observed  that  music  is  the  one  art  which  has 
grown  up  with  the  Christi.in  religion,  and  it 
might  lie  adiled  that  the  organ  is  the  one  in- 
strument which  has  grown  up  in  the  church, 
and  still  remains  the  grandest  single-handed 
exponent  of  the  best  worship  thoughts  which 
have  as  yet  been  assigned  to  any  musical  in- 
strument made  by  hands.     We  read  that  even 


before  the  labors  of  St.  Ambrose  in  the  West- 
ern church  in  the  establishing  of  the  authentic 
Plain  Song  modes,  the  cuicregations  of  the 
churches  in  Asia  were  instructed  Ijy  a  Council 
held  about  the  year  .300  to  leave  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Service  music  to  be  rendered  bv 
the  trained  choirs.  Such  a  regulati'm  would 
betoken  a  proficiency  in  the  choral  de]iartment, 
at  least  commanding  the  respect  and  consider- 
ation of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities;  but  we 
lack  evidence  as  to  the  character  of  the  music 
used.  The  iirobabilities  are  that  it  was  bor- 
lowed  from  Hebrew  sources,  and  possibly  mav 
occasionally  have  been  adorned  and  strength- 
ened by  the  accompaniment  of  instruments. 
For  centuries  little  or  no  progri'ss  was  made 
in  the  application  of  instrumental  music  to  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  we  must  take  the 
crradual  introduction  of  the  organ  during  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  as  the  starting  point 
of  the  history  of  instrumental  church  music. 
Our  old  friend  Sir  .Tolin  Hawkins  in  his  "His- 
tory of  Music  "  notes  a  few  particulars  from 
various  authorities  bearingdirectly  or  indirect- 
ly on  our  subject,  .\bont  the  year  740  the  use 
of  the  Iloman  Plain  Song,  then  esteemeil  as  the 
purest  in  the  Christian  world,  and  the  cui|iloy- 
ment  of  instrumental  music,  spread  through 
France  under  the  fostering  care  of  Pepin,  the 
father  of  Charlemagne,  and  by  the  direct  en- 
couraL'ement  of  the  then  Pope,  Stephen  the 
Second.  Now,  though  we  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  the  in: 
or  respecting  the  music  perforn 
it  is.  I  think,  safe  to  conclude  i 
used  in  the  Services  of  the  chu 
ing  the  then  existing  power  ai 
Home,  the  marked  elTorts  of  tlu 
themselves  of  the  best  obtainal 
feets,  and  the  strong  probabiliry  tliat  the  in- 
strumental music  just  spoken  of  was  introduced 
into  France  by  the  train  of  learned  ecclesias- 
tics accomjianying  Pope  Stephen  during  his 
long  soiourn  in  France.  I  am  here  reluctantly 
compellei]  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  an 
antagonism,  or  rather  rivalry,  between  the  or- 
gan and  the  orchestra  which  even  now  remains. 
During  jjeriods  in  which  the  meclianism  of  the 
organ  has  been  rapidly  improved,  the  orches- 
tra has  l)een  kept  more  in  the  background,  or 
banished  entirely  from  the  church.  Such  was 
the  case  about  the  period  of  wdiich  I  have  just 
spoken,  when  the  ailvance  in  organ  building 
greatly  raised  the  king  of  instruments  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Christian  nations  of  the  west, 
anil  enabled  it  substantially  to  assert  the  calm 
grandeur  it  still  can  best  express.  Not  only 
did  the  organ  practically  keep  other  instru- 
ments out  of  the  church  during  the  middle 
ages,  but  we  find  the  orchestral  use  restrained 
in  Germanv  from  shortly  before  Bacli's  time, 
when  an  illustrious  race  of  organ  players  arose, 
and  in  their  way  an  equally  famous  race  of  or- 
gan builders  were  at  work.  Similarly  we  note 
that  the  brilliant  and  splendiil  organs  built  in 
Paris,  and  in  many  of  the  chief  towns  of  France 
and  Belgium,  during  the  last  .50  years  have 
rather  disphiced  than  .assisted  the  once  numer- 
ous orchestral  services  in  those  countries;  and  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  you  of  the  success- 
ful crusade  of  the  organ  against  the  instrumen- 
talists in  almost  every  town  and  village  in  our 
own  country  during  the  same  period. 

Now  turn  back  to  the  consideration  of  the  state 
of  instrumental  music  l.iefore  the  Reformation, 
when  the  broad  lines  of  demarcation  in  the 
practice  of  religion  were  as  yet  only  dimly 
shadowed  forth.  It  would  seem  that  the  or- 
gan enjoyed  for  several  centuries  a  nearly  un- 
disturbed monopoly  in  the  field  of  church  mu- 
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sic;  and  it  was  probably  not  until  about  the 
bc2;inninpr  of  the  sixteenth  rentury  that  these 
instruments  were  fairly  enlisted  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  cluircli.  Further  we  may  conclude 
that  tlie  instruments  i;radnally  beins;  intro- 
duced at  this  ])eriod  were  all  of  the  wind  fam- 
ly,  as  the  strini^  bow  instruments  do  not  appear 
to  have  found  their  way  into  churcli  until 
sometliint;  like  a  hundred  years  later  still,  when 
the  modern  art  of  orchestration  came  into  ex 
istence.  Cornets  and  saekbuts  were  the  first 
instruments  eniidoyed  to  join  the  orfjan.  The 
first  named  instruments  ])layed  for  fjenerations 
very  important  ])arls  in  the  church  orchestra. 
They  were  commonly  made  of  wood  covered 
with  leather.  The  tone,  which  was  coarse  and 
uneven,  was  jiroduced  from  a  conical  mouth- 
(uece,  and  the  notes  of  the  scale  were  chiefly 
regulated  by  the  stopping  of  notes  with  wdiich 
the  body  of  the  instrument  was  perforated. 
The  higliest  (ntclied  member  of  tlic  family  was 
the  zincke,  and  the  lowest  toned  of  the  grou)! 
enjoyed  from  its  curved  form  the  distinctive 
name  of  the  serpent.  This  specimen,  by  far 
the  best  in  tone,  has  come  down  to  our  own 
day,  being,  I  believe,  last  written  for  in  the 
Score  of  Jlendelssohn's  "  St.  Paul."  Some  of 
you  may  remember  that  two  serpents  were,  not 
many  years  ago,  emjiloyed  in  tlie  orchestra  of 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  According  to 
the  authority  of  Kircher.  a  species  of  cornet 
was  used  by  the  Jews.  We  know  that  several 
members  of  the  family  were  in  use  until  towanls 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
serpent  is  still  to  be  found  in  a  few  old  French 
towns,  accompanying  the  Plain  Song;  though 
generally  it  has  now  given  way  to  the  ophe- 
cleide  and  sax  bass  tuba  or  euphonium.  Prob- 
ably such  a  length  of  service  in  the  church 
may  be  equalled  by  that  of  sundry  members  of 
the  trumpet  family.  The  sackbut,  bass  trum- 
pet, or  to  use  the  modern  word,  trombone,  is 
one  of  the  niostancient  of  musical  instruments, 
and  was  for  a  long  period  the  almost  invaria- 
ble companion  of  the  cornet.  Doubtless  these 
instruments  were  at  first  only  employed,  as  in- 
deed the  limited  and  imperfect  regals  and  or- 
gans were,  in  strengthening  the  Plain  Song  in 
the  unison.  Afterwards  it  would  seem  that 
the  early  simple  counterpoints,  first  assigned  to 
the  organ,  were  also  given  to  the  cornets  and 
saekbuts.  One  is  disappointed  not  to  find  any 
notice  of  the  instrumental  use  iu  the  accounts 
which,  however,  are  but  slender,  of  the  Annual 
Festival  of  Jlinstrcls  instituted  in  the  reign  of 
Kichard  the  Second  at  Tutbury,  and  continued 
for  several  centuries.  Divine  service  in  the 
parish  church  was  a  leading  feature  of  these 
meetings,  and  I  think  we  may  assume  that  the 
instrumentalists  were  not  silent  at  such  special 
Services.  A  ray  of  light  comes  from  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  in  the  statutes  of  which  pro- 
vision was  nuxde  for  players  on  cornets  and 
saekbuts.  Records  of  Idgh  and  solemn  Ser- 
vices held  in  this  Cathedral  shortly  after  tlie 
Reformation  specially  dwell  upon  the  impres- 
sive music  of  the  "  voices,  organs,  cornets,  and 
saekbuts."  History  has  recently  been  repeated 
at  Canterbury;  for  the  present  esteemed  or- 
ganist, Dr.  Longhurst,  introduced  brass  instru- 
ments to  strengthen  the  vocal  parts  at  a  Choral 
Festival. 

The  services  in  the  Pope's  chapel  were 
in  the  sixteejith  century,  as  they  have  been 
ever  since,  almost  entirely  vocal,  though  it  ap- 
pears that  great  ceremonials  in  St.  Peter's  were 
characterized  by  the  employment  of  wind  in- 
struments, as  is  still  the  ]iractice  on  Easter  day, 
and  upon  other  Festivals.  The  mighty  genius 
of  Palestrina,  in  raising  counterpoint  to  lie  one 
of  the  most  exalted  of  musical  expressions,  did 
not  seem  to  contemplate  the  want  of  an  accom- 
paniment; and  the  Roman  ecclesiastics,  like 
the  authorities  of  the  Greek  church,  probably 
considered  that  the  most  devotional  musical  ut- 
terances must  be  breathed  forth  by  highly 
trained  and  unaccompanied  voices.  This  opin- 
ion has  since  been  entertained  by  many  thought- 
ful musicians ;  and  at  present  there  is  a  move- 
ment in    Germany  which  has  gained  the  ex- 


pressed approval  of  that  great  master  of  or- 
chestral resources,  Wagner,  for  the  b;uiishment 
of  instrumental  music  from  the  church,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  |)ure  vocal  einmlerpoint  of 
the  early  Italian  school.  We  can  luirdlv  con- 
ceive the  si)iritual,  delicate  texture  of  Palestri- 
na's  Masses  being  dccenliy  expressed  by  the 
coarse,  blaring  tones  of  the  cornets  and  saek- 
buts of  his  time.  However,  about  this  jieriod. 
orchestral  effects  were  beginniu;;  to  command 
attention.  The  violin  Inul  attained  its  ]>erfect 
form;  the  grou))  of  viols  were  tretting  massed 
together;  from  the  ancient  typical  instrument, 
the  chalcmeau,  had  sprung  the  double  reeds, 
the  oboe,  bassoon,  and  several  intei'niediate 
members  of  the  family,  and  the  different  flutes 
were  already  much  used.  According  to  an 
Italian  writer  wdio  described  the  Low  Countries 
in  a  work  printed  at  Antwerp  in  lo.^fl  and  in 
1581,  not  only  was  vocal  music  then  greatly 
advanced  in  Flanders,  but  instruments  were 
handled  with  great  skill  and  played  in  harmo- 
ny. The  services  in  Antwerp  cathedral,  and 
other  great  churches  of  the  rich  and  hiijhly 
cultivated  Low  Countries,  were  orchestral  from 
an  early  period.  In  1570  a  Spanish  Domini- 
can, Thomas  a  Sancta  Maria,  wrote  probably 
the  oldest  treatise  on  orchestr.ation  wdiich  we 
know  of.  lie,  at  some  length,  refers  to  the 
existence  of  harmonized  instrumental  music. 
Still  the  old  instruments  held  theirplacesfor 
a  time.  Upon  a  state  occasion  in  the  reign  of 
Jauies  the  First,  of  England,  anthems  were 
sung  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  organs,  cornets,  saekbuts,  and  other 
excellent  instruments  of  music;  these  last  be- 
ing very  likely  string  bow  instruments,  just 
then  finding  their  way  into  the  church  orches- 
tra. Again,  we  note  that  C!harles  the  First 
heard  service  in  Oxford  cathedral,  accompanied 
by  a  combination  of  instruments  like  the  one 
just  referred  to.  Further,  we  learn  that  in  the 
dearth  of  framed  boys'  voices,  immediately  after 
the  Restoration,  cornets  were  used  to  specially 
sustain  the  upper  part.  Before  I  dismiss  this 
ancient  and  useful  instrument  I  should  add 
that  its  tones  bore  no  resemlilance  to  the  shrill 
mutation  stop  found  in  old  organs  under  that 
name.  The  old  cornets  produced  a  body  of 
firm,  hard  tone  of  medium  pitch  for  the  most 
part;  tlie  highest  member,  the  zincke,  not  be- 
ing much  employed.  Upon  the  establishment 
of  orchestral  harmony,  we  have  to  contemidate 
a  remarkable  feature  in  the  treatment  of  the 
various  wind  families.  Each  representative  in- 
strument was  one  of  a  group  of  different  sizes, 
and  consequently  of  various  compasses;  thus 
there  was  the  oboe,  the  tenor  oboe,  now  called 
the  cor-anglaise,  the  tenoroon,  or  baritone  mem- 
ber of  the  set  of  double  reeds,  the  bassoon,  and 
later  on,  the  contra  fagotto.  Similarly  with  the 
flutes.  Certain  members  of  e.ach  family,  being 
found  ineffective  and  difficult  of  jierformance, 
were  in  time  rejected;  thus  the  modern  orches- 
tra has  only  one  complete  group,  that  of  the 
strings.  Of  the  trumpet  family,  we  have,  with 
the  trumpets  and  three  of  the  trombones,  also 
a  fairly  represented  interest.  Now  the  old 
plan  of  employing  whole  families  of  instru- 
ments suggests  considerations  of  importance  in 
connection  with  our  subject.  A  sedate,  seri- 
ous breadth  of  tone  could  thus  be  produced; 
an  assimilation  to  the  calm  even  registers  of 
the  organ,  a  special  adaptability  for  contra- 
puntal writing,  and  a  comparative  absence  of 
that  restless  change  so  incessant  in  modern  or- 
chestration, were  among  its  advantages.  True 
to  his  contrapuntal,  and  I  should  add,  organ 
instincts,  John  Sebastian  Bach  employed  fam- 
ily groups  in  his  church  oratorios  and  cantatas, 
and  he  was  the  last  composer  of  distinction 
writing  in  this  manner.  The  wealthy  ecclesi- 
astical establishments  largely  encouraged  the 
employment  of  instruments,  both  in  and  out  of 
church.  We  can,  to  some  extent,  realize  wdiat 
could  be  done  at  a  festival,  iu  the  account  of 
the  reception  at  a  convent  in  Ferrara,  of  Mar- 
garet of  Austria,  and  Philip  the  Third  of  Spain 
in  1598.  The  voices  of  the  nuns  were  accom- 
panied, at  a  sort  of  concert,  by  violins,   viols, 


dnulile  harps,  harpsichords,  lutes,  flutes,  cor- 
nets, and  trumpets.  Not  a  bad  array  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  a  master  of  orchestration!  I 
may  observe  that  the  double  harps  mentioned 
were  instruments  of  limited  capacity,  and  as  a 
nuitter  of  curiosity  that  the  lute,  tlie  original 
of  the  guitar,  appears  for,  I  believe,  the  last 
time  in  the  score  of  one  of  Handel's  earlier  or- 
atorios. The  use  of  instruments  in  harmony 
progi-esscd  rapidly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth eenturv.  as  we  might  expect  in  a  ])ei'iod 
of  such  s|i!endiil  contrapuut  d  activity.  At  the 
Reformation  the  ritual  of  the  Roman  church 
was  in  the  zenith  of  its  ceremonial  splendor, 
yet  the  orchestral  use  was  still  coniined  to  the 
primitive  vdnd  instruments.  It  is  further  re- 
markable that  the  religious  strus;gles  of  the 
time  did  not  check  the  growth  of  church  music, 
though  the  spirit  of  the  movement  did  in  the 
end  place  music  somewhat  in  the  baekgroun<l. 
No  greater  proof  of  the  earuest  love  of  the 
English  people  for  the  art  can  be  shown  than 
the  speedy  employment  of  choral  worship  in 
the  reformed  church,  and  the  resumjition  of 
choral  service  at  the  restoration,  with,  in  high 
places,  the  frerjuent  addition  of  orchestral  ac- 
companiments. It  was  not  until  long  after  the 
Reformaticm  that  the  growing  spirit  of  Puri- 
tanism was  able  to  stifle  choral  worship  with 
its  attendant  instrumental  adornings.  In  fact 
the  nation,  convulsed  with  religious  agitatiini, 
found  it  easier  to  modify  doctrines  and  to 
change  practices  than  to  give  up  choral  wor- 
ship. 

[To  be  Continued.] 


The  Late  Henry  Phillips. 

(From*^  The  Aihemritnt.'^ 

The  death,  at  Palslnn.  on  tlie  8lh  ia^t.,  of  the  once 
finioiis  British  baritone  bis-.  H^'iry  Phillips,  who 
for  more  thnn  fortv  years  oceiipiej  such  a  prominent 
position  in  tlie  world  of  Ent;]ish  opei'a,  oratorio,  and 
concert,  i-equires  more  than  a  mere  passing  notice. 
He  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  if  not  hv  persuasion  ;  hi^ 
mother.  Ohcc  a  slnii'er  at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  was  of 
German  extraction  ;  lii^  fatiier  left  him  destitute  at 
an  early  age.  Heury  Pliillips  was  born  in  Bristol 
on  the  13tli  of  Auifust.  1801  ;  his  jiarents  at  that 
period  were  aetini;  in  tli;it  town  and  in  Bath.  Tlie 
son  was  scantily  ediieateil,  but  at  nine  years  of  aa;e 
it  was  discovered  he  had  a  voice.  He  was  called 
the  "singing  Roscius,"  and  his  first  appearance  on 
'any  staj-e  was  at  Harroijate,  when  hesancjthe  "Ba}' 
of  Eiscav"  in  character,  with  the  set  scene  of  a 
storm.  His  snec  -ss  decided  his  future  career.  He 
accompanied  his  father  and  mother  durins;  their 
theatrical  tours  in  tiie  Xortli,  singing  at  concerts. 
Taken  to  London,  the  j'outhful  singer  found  a  friend 
and  teacher  in  the  late  Sir  George  Smart.  His  dc- 
linl  in  London  was  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  as 
the  Robber's  boy  in  The  L'oii  Ches/.  the  Sir  Edward 
Mortimer  beinnf  diaries  Young.  The  next  season 
he  was  with  his  father  at  Drurv  Lane,  and  sang  in 
tiie  music  of  Marfifili,  receivinL^  lessons  from  ilr. 
Leoni  Lee.  and  Mr.  Price,  chorus-master  of  the 
theatre.  He  then  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
John  Barnett,  tlie  still  living;  compO'=er  of  the 
Monnia'ni  Si/ljJi.  With  Edmnncl  Kean,  in  Maturio's 
tragedy  of  Bn-lram.  Henry  Philli[is  played  as  a  page 
in  tlie  tragedy.  When  Ids  voice  broke,  at  sixteen, 
he  essaved  the  career  of  an  arli^t,  being  fond  of 
sketching,  and  Aekernian  employed  hiui  to  color 
engra\  ings  ;  but  he  contrived  to  practise  on  a  piano- 
forte, and  wishing  to  imitate  tliree  bass  singers  of 
that  time,  George  Smith,  Higman,  and  Tiuiiey, 
whose  voices  went  down  to  D  and  double  C.  he  tried 
to  force  his  organ  to  the  low  notes  of  Ilandel's  songs, 
but  Nature  would  not  have  it,  ami  made  him  a  pure 
baritone.  Loid  Bvron  noticed  his  talent  in  tlie 
green  room  of  Drurv  Lane,  as  also  did  Dr.  Kitch- 
ener :  and  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  of  the  Lyceum,  en- 
gaged iiiin  as  a  chorus-singer.  At  tiiat  theatre  he 
was  articled  for  two  years  to  Broadhurst,  the  ten- 
op,  who  introduced  his  pupil  to  the  dinners  of  the 
city  companies.  His  voice,  fro!n  being  a  light  bari- 
tone, g<it  gradually  down,  and  he  acquired  the  com- 
pass of  a  baritone-bass.  From  the  Lyceum  he  went; 
to  Coveut  Garden,  appearing  as  a  Dutchman  in 
Bishop's  opera,  T'le  L>ind  of  Jai'<i,  and  singing  in 
the  still  popular  glee.  "  Mynheer  Van  Dnnck."  For- 
tunately he  fell  into  tiie  hands  of  Sir  George  Smart, 
who,  surprised  that  Phillips  could  sing  tlie  tenor, 
soprano,  and  contralto  songs  as  well   as   the   bass 
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one.s  in  tlie  Mrs^iah.  became  his  firm  snp]inrt,er.  His 
di'lmt  in  nratoricj  was  eminently  sncces'fiil,  and  lie 
sane:  fit  the  F^enten  saereJ  concerts  at  Driiry  Lane 
and  Ciivent  Onrden.  lie  appeared  a^  Ai-tahanes  in 
Dr.  Arne's  ArtaTerrm^  with  Jliss  Patiin  (Lady  W. 
Lennox,  and  Mrs.  Wood  afterwards).  Mdme.  Ves- 
tris  and  Braliani,  This  led  to  his  re  engairenient  at 
the  Lvceiini  as  ]")i'incipal  bass  when  Hawes  was  the 
mnsieal  director,  who,  with  Arnold,  the  proprietor, 
had  the  conrai^e  to  prodncti  Weber's  Dn'  Fvp'itich'OJz 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  The  nUe  of  Cas- 
par, beiii^  resfarded  as  an  actini;^  part,  was  sriven  to 
a  trai;edian  :  bat  Fhiliips.  who  was  Rollo,  also  ^anp; 
the  nin-^io  of  Caspar.  On  the  first  nii^ht  of  the  op. 
era  (July  20th,  1824),  Der  FrrhrhiUz  was  a  failure, 
but  eventually  a  dance  which  Phillips  introduced  at 
the  end  of  each  verse  in  Caspar's  drinkinix  song 
saved  the  work,  and  this  dance  was  imitated  from  a 
■war-dance  of  American  Indian^.  From  that  time 
the  name  of  Henry  Ptdllips  was  as-;ociated  with 
f)pera  and  oratoi'io.  He  for  years  had  the  first  place 
at  the  Lyceum,  Covent  Oarden,  and  Drury  Lane; 
he  was  en2^ai:fed  for  every  provincial  festival  ;  he 
was  the  leading  bass  at  the  Ancient  and  Philhar- 
monic concerts  ;  in  short,  noprorrramnie  of  any  mu- 
sical entertainment,  private  or  [ud)lie,  was  cujsid- 
ereil  cfunplete  without  ids  l)einLr  en!j;a<?(nl.  He  cre- 
ated the  eliief  characters  in  his  line  in  all  the  ojieras, 
native  or  foreiirn,  for  many  years,  and  he  di^tin- 
p^uislied  hims(df  in  music  of  every  school,  Italian, 
German,  French,  and  En<rlish.  His  reputat.ion 
spread  in  every  direction  ;  no  .irfsalii/t,  no  Jtmef  hi 
Effiipl,  no  Crt:illim  without  Phillips.  He  revived 
the  sonars  of  I'nrctdl  ,  composers  of  note,  such  as 
Spohr,  Mcmdelssohn,  and  Xeukomm,  wrote  specially 
for  him  ;  lie  also  ciunjiosed  for  himstdf,  and  i^ave 
lectures  on  Hebrew  melodies.  His  farewell  conceit 
was  p;iven  in  f>t.  James's  Hall,  on  the  2,5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, ISliS,  at  which  he  had  the  aid  of  every  nrti't 
and  composer  of  note  then  in  the  metropolis.  In 
186-1,  \\v  publishi^d  his  ^rll.Hic■lxl  ajid  Fa-soual  Recnl- 
trrtions  fifiriiif/  Ihilfa  C'vlnry,  in  two  volumes.  He 
sanq:  aflerwariis  in  the  prrivinces  occasionally,  antl 
resided  for  some  years  at  ICd^baston.  near  Birming- 
ham, but  latterly  he  lived  at  Dalston.  Ho  was 
present  at  the  inauguration  fif  lialfe's  statue  in  Dru- 
ry Lane  Theatre,  Sejilemlier  2.")lli.  1871,  fm-  he  had 
stistaincd  the  b.iss  parts  in  all  the  operas  pr.iduecd 
by  that  composer,  as  well  as  in  liiose  f>f  the  late 
Edward  Loder,  .Mr.  .l<din  Darnett,  Sir.lulius  Bene- 
diet,  Mr.  ilatton,  the  late  Wallace,  Mr.  U.  Macfar- 
ren,  etc.  ;  but  h(i  was  not  fortunate  in  his  own  opera, 
Tlw  H.irrrst  ()iu'cn,  brought  out  on  April  22'id,  18S8, 
at  Drury  Lane.  He  was  a  very  remarkable  arti.--t, 
the  legitimate  successor  of  Bartleman,  His  voice 
was  of  the  richest  and  most  sympathetic  quality, 
and  in  the  ballad  style,  accompanying  himself  on 
the  pianoforte,  he  was  unrivalled  ;  he  was  truly 
great  in  his  own  wall^,  and,  if  his  class  as  a  singer 
in  the  lyric  drama  and  in  oratorio  was  not  the  first, 
he  was,  at  all  events,  the  first  of  his  class.  He  was 
the  connecting  link  between  the  singers  of  his  gen- 
eration and  those  of  the  past;  and,  if  his  tendency 
towards  the  mn.-ic  of  his  period  was  too  pro- 
nounced, no  artist  has  ever  done  more  to  popular- 
ize Ilandel,  Haj'dn,  and  other  ancient  masters. 


Tschaikowsky's  Eomeo  and   Juliet. 

In  speaking  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Concert  of 
Nov.  4,  the  Aih'Hieitm  tlius  refers  to  the  Russian 
composer's  programme. overture  on  our  Shakspeare's 
exquisite  love-drama:  — 

"  In  tlie  Athentitmn  of  tlie  18th  of  last  March,  Ko.  2,525, 
a  brief  reference  was  made  to  the  music  of  Kussian 
composers,  in  the  notice  of  the  first  performance  in  tliis 
countr,v  of  a  pianoforte  concerto  liy  Peter  Von  Tschai- 
lcowsk,v.  for  the  introiUiction  of  which  remarkatile  work 
London  musical  circli'S  arc  inilelited  to  Mr.  Dannreulh- 
er,  who  played  tlie  pianofiu'te  part,  vyiien  exiiressing 
the  opinion  that  llie  concerto  ought  to  be  repeated,  we 
added  that  otlier  compositions  by  tlie  same  hand  might 
well  be  imported.  Such  was  the  case  on  the  4th  inst., 
wlien  tlie  Saturday  afternoon  prof^ramiue  included  the 
Overture  to  Romeo  and  Juliet,  wdiieh  is  not  the  only 
Shakspearean  subject  set  by  Von  Tschaikowsky,  as  lie 
lias  also  chosen  the  Tempest  for  a  f.mtasia. 

**  As  no  key  has  Iieen  supiilied  In-  tlie  composer  to  ids 
peleetion  of  scenes  from  die  tra^redy,  the  Sydenham  au- 
dience had  to  trust  so  tlieir  imagination  to  realize  tlie 
musician's  intentions.  Naturally  eiough  amateurs  ac- 
quaintefl  with  the  poetic  and  dramatic  symphony,  witii 
sotog  and  chorus,  by  Hector  Berlioz,  instituted  a  com- 
parison between  liis  treatment  of  the  slorj'  and  that 
adopted  by  tlie  Russian  professor.  And  tliis"  compari- 
Bon  wa.-*  tlie  more  su(.;;;estive,  inn.'imnch  as  the  produc- 
tion of  Tscliaikowskv  neither  in  form  nor  development 
can  rightly   be  called  an  overture.    It  is  more  of  a  free 


f  oitasia  than  a  prelude  to  a  drama,  and  the  most  cor- 
rect title,  to  Erive  a  ri^rlit  idea  of  the  orchestral  piece, 
would  be  the  design. ition,  "syni]i!ionic  poem,"  employed 
by  Dr.  Franz  Liszt.  The  general  tone  of  the  overture  is 
so  stormy  that  the  tale  of  tlie  Tempest  seems  to  l)e  illus- 
trated, rjither  than  the  love.stiains  of  Romeo  mid  Jn/iet. 
It  miy  be  assumed  that  the  street  combat  of  tlie  Mon- 
taffues  and  Capulets,  thp  fi^ie  at  the  mansion  of  .Tuliet's 
father,  and  a  dirge  at  the  eiuliuir  of  the  tragedy,  were 
predominant  in  the  f.iucy  of  tlie  Russian  coinposer. 
Tliere  is,  in  fact,  more  power  tlian  pathos  in  the  over- 
ture. Programme  music  it  is,  of  course.  If  the  techni- 
cal treatment  lie  examinc.l,  the  evident  resnltition  to  he 
original — the  determination  to  assert  individuality — 
cannot  be  mistaken;  and  this  ambitions  tendency  ali'uie 
will  suffice  to  create  interest  in  this  aspiring  composer. 
A  re  we  to  look  to  the  N'eva  for  the  coming  composer? 
It  is  not  impossible:  for  both  the  concerto  and  the  over- 
ttire  arc  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  original  thinker, 
wdio  deties  rule  and  note  when  he  has  effects  to  achieve 
FTis  overture  does  not  terminate  in  the  starting  liey  of 
F  sharp  minor,  hut  it  ends  in  R  major;  this  is  not  with- 
out good  iirecedent,  iHit  slill  it  is  not  orthodox.  His 
lileudinji  of  instruments  lias  some  novel  point-^,  and  lie 
turns  the  strinsred,  the  wind,  the  percussion,  incleerl,  all 
the  resources  of  modern  orchestration,  to  full  account: 
be  employs  the  harp,  not  in  isolated  passages,  but  as  if 
it  constituted  a  iiortion  of  the  regular  band;  cymbals 
are  also  T>ut  in  requisition.  The  overture  is  unusually 
long,  and  there  is  this  iieculiarity.  tliat  often  when  a 
close  is  expected,  fre«h  imngery  is  lieard,  as  if  the  com- 
poser had  some  addirior.;il  incident  of  the  tiascdy  to 
treat,  so  that  the  overture  comes  to  a  sudden  termina- 
tion, after  more  than  one  seeming  coda." 


Mr.   Ebenezer  Prout, 
f  dlows: — ■ 


in  the  Acai!i 


111'/,  spea 


ks 


"  The  second  novelty  was  Tschaikowsky's  overture  to 
Romeo  and, htH<-i.  which  had  not  been  previously  heard 
in  England.  The  Russian  musician  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  original  living  con;poscrs.  His  overture, 
wdiich  is  of  symjihonic  ]irnportioiis,  taking  nearly  twen- 
ty minutes  in  performance,  is  .avowedly  an  illustration 
of  Shakspeare's  tragedy.  It  is  full  of  most  charming  and 
jtoetical  ideas;  but  it  is  so  abstdntely  novel  both  in 
thought  and  treatment  that,  except  by  a  small  minority 
of  the  audience,  it  .-dtogetiier  failcil  to  be  iippreciated, 
and  was  received  coldly,  and  even  with  signs  of  disap- 
proval. Sjiecial  pr  lise  ought  to  be  given  to  .Mr.  Manns, 
for  securing  a  re;illy  magnificent  renderiii'r  of  a  most 
diflicuit  work.  No  such  pei  forunnce  could  have  been 
heard  elsewhere  than  at  the  Cry.stal  Palace.'' 

The  fact  is  that  (rightly  or  wrongly,  we  have  no 
pretension  to  decide)  the  overture  was  very  ill  re- 
ceived. That  it  came  at  the  end  of  the  concert  is 
true;  but  the  same  place,  with  very  different  re 
suits,  has  often  been  given  to  mas*,er]iiec(?s  bv  Heet.. 
hoveii.  Meudelssolin";  and  others.  For  tmrstdves 
we  were  not  anion;:  "the  small  minority  of  flie  an. 
dicnce,"  and  f;iilcd  to  npjireciate  Tsehaikow-sl^v's 
work.  The  Russian  composer  may  be  jios.sildv  tlie 
comin;r  Beethoven  ;  but.  as  Liszt  makes  coming 
Beethovens  by  tlie  dozr^n,  we  jirefer  lo  know  some, 
thins  more  of  Tscliaikow.sky  before  venturing  up  ui 
a  decided  rqiitiion.  What,  hv  the  wav.  is  the  o|)in 
ion  id'  "  (i,"  on  tliissaine  overture  '!  We  should  like 
to  know,  because  everything  he  does  not  himself 
choose  to  write  about,  in  the  admirable  analytical 
programmes  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  we  are  greallv 
inclined  to  suspect.  We  doubt,  indeed,  if  "  G ," 
would  feel  moved  to  dignify  the  subjoined  g.alima- 
tias  with  the  title  of  theme  ;  — 


nal  thinker."  At  that  rate,  any  one  who  disre- 
gards, or  i-i  ignorant  of,  the  grammar  of  his  art  be- 
comes "  an  original  thinker."  Save  us  from  such 
original  thinkers!  The  late  Dr.  Gauntlett  wag 
wrath  about  the  indiseriminate  employment  of  the 
term  "enharmonic."  What  would  he  have  .said  to 
the  phrase  "  enharmonic  juo'Infnttoii,"  made  use  of 
by  "  E.  P."  in  his  Tschaikowskian  elncidation  ?  "/ 
hole  fh-  iri.fe  man  fn  hfm.v  ff  intwhe"  says  Euripides  ; 
and  so  niiglit  have  said  Dr.  Gauntlett  (alluding  to 
quite  a  ditl'erent  m.atter);  for  when,  erewhile,  he 
sonde  "  our  analysts"  under  the  filth  rib,  he  did  it 
wdtli  a  stern  sense  of  duty.  But  what,  again,  would 
the  iconoclastic  doctor  have  .said  to  one  who,  .ac- 
quainted with  all  the  devices  of  art,  from  counter- 
point downwards,  as  is  "  E.  P.,"  \et  takes  up  cud- 
gels for  men  that  set  every  one  of  them  at  defiance. 
When  Dr.  Gauntlett  said,  "the  illustrious  Verdi," 
he  meant  it;  just  as  he  meant  it  when  he  smote 
"  our  anah-sts"  under  the  fifth  rib.  Peace  to  his 
manes;  for  he  could  not  "Think  one  ihbiff,  and 
another  /ell.'' 

The  words  of  Thi-ognis  a 
lection  ;  but  why  plough  n 
tinually  cite  Beethoven,  wl 
action,  being  sacred  to  the 
the  plough  ?  Between  the 
Beethoven  there  is  no  sort 
as  inferior  to  him  as  lead  t 

anemone  to  rose,  ape  to  man.  Let  Beethoven  ahme, 
and  discuss  tlie  claims  of  our  adventuresome  new 
heroes  on  their  own  merits.  The  indiscriminate  use 
of  Beethoven's  name  iii  our  actual  criticism  should 
be  checked.  It  h.-is  oeeasioiied,  is  occasioning,  and 
must  occasimi.  inhuitc  mischief.  That  mighty  spir- 
it should  be  left  to  its  rc]>ose,  while  tlwarfs  may 
wrangle  o'lU-  his  grave.  Tsciiaikowskv  antl  Bet;t- 
hoven  !  Liszt  and  Beethoven  1  even  AVagner  and 
Beethoven  1     O  N'imini  Piniiid  1 

"  Tani  vacui  cajjitis  [lopulum  Pha-ica  putavit." 
The  Piucacians,  by  wdiich  we  mav  understami  the 
world  at  large,  are  after  all  not  quite  such  credulous 
noodles.      Mr.    Ebenezer   Prout   forgets   the  ancient 
feud    between    O.nbi    and    Tentyra.      The  Ombites 
worshipped  the  crocodile,  the  Tentyrites  worsliip|icd 
the  ibis.       Sane    musicians    worsliip    neillier;   they 
worsliip  Beetlioven,    their   .liqiibr   ni.-....--    -    --   i 
as  tlie  Alhenii'iim  slily  hints,  in  spcal 
great  syiU|ihony.  .Iiipiter  will  alway 
Wotan.      Ahab  and  .Fezebel  may  liov 
but,  sooner  or  later.  Elijah  will  have 
to  account,  and  the  test  of  fire  must  t 
queslbin.  Tiii-:o 

—  Loud.  Mns.   World. 


Yet  "  E.  P."  (Ernst  Paucr  ?)  so  styles  it  in  hh  anal- 
ysis. To  our  ear  it  sounds  hideous.  Perhaps  it  is 
intended  for  a  "  Leitmotif."  Oh.  Wagner  !  Wag- 
ner I  Thy  most  devoted  apostles  must  admit  that 
thou  hast  led  astray  divers  aspiring  gentlemen  who 
possess  not  a  tithe  of  thy  farsightedness,  and  yet 
think  they  can  do  as  thou  dost,  and  as  eftly — "un- 
happy gentlemen  I  And  thou.  Wagner,  art  unhap- 
py; for  tlion  art  besieged  of  parasites,  i\dio  fatten 
on  thee,  to  tliine  own  detriment  and  ours. — "  Oh, 
man  of  genius!" — why  didst  thou  encourage  them 
lo  begin  in  F  sharji  minor  and  end  in  B  nrijor.  and 
permit  their  historiograpliers  to  cite  tliv  nincii  be- 
loved .Mendelssohn,  whose  Athalie.  it  is  true,  begins 
wdtli  one  of  lliine  adored  Hebrew  synagogue  tunes, 
in  F,  but  is  bodily  in  D  minor,  and  therefore  has 
every  right  to  end  in  the  major  of  that  same  key  '? 
And  why — exterminatju'  of  the  "  tone  families  !  " — 
do.st  thou  allow  thy  disciple  (who  has  read  IIuefTer) 
to  cimiparo  Tschail;owsky  with  Beethoven,  because 
his  overture  is  long  and  so  is  Beethoven's  ?  True, 
as  "  E.  P."  (Ernst  Pauer'?)  says,  "  he  suddenly  flat- 
tens his  A ;"  but  any  tyro  can  flatten  his  A;  and 
true,  as  the  more  straightforward  Alhenee'im  asserts, 
"  he  defies  rule  and  rote,  when  ho  has  effects  to 
achieve  "  (what  "  efl'ects"  may  signify  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  is  left  to  the  imagination) — as  if 
to  "  defy  rule  and  rot.e,''  and  "  the  determination  to 
assert  individuality,"  were  evidences  of  "  an  origi- 


Tamburinl. 

{From  an  ori'jinol  ■iouree  \ 

The  above  artist,  formerly  one  of  the  leading  ce- 
lebrities of  the  Italian  lyric  stage,  died  at  Nice  on 
the  Stli  inst.  He  was  born  at  Faenza,  on  the  2StIi 
March,  ISOfl.  He  first  studied  the  horn,  under  his 
father,  a  military  bandni  istcr.  But  he  soon  aban- 
doned that  instrument  to  follo.v  the  career  of  a  sin"-- 
cr.  When  he  was  eighteen,  he  made  his  first  no 
|)\ai-ance  in  fienerali's  opera,  Li  rnniexxa  di.  Cn'Ic 
Erhoxo.  in  the  little  theatre  of  Cento,  whence  he 
went  successively  to  Mirandola,  Oorreggio.  Piacen- 
za,  and  N.iplea.  From  Naples  he  proceeded  to 
Florence,  Leghorn,  Turin,  Milan,  Trieste,  Rrime, 
Venice,  and  Palermo.  On  the  Tth  October,  1832, 
he  made  his  defm'  at  the  The.itre  Italien,  Paris,  as 
I.landini  in  Xa  Cenercifola.  The  beauty  of  his 
voice  and  hi.s  manner  of  using  it  at  once  rendered 
him  a  prodigious  favorite  wdfh  the  Parisians,  and 
for  many  years  he  sang  regularly  every  season  in 
the  French  capital.  Among  his  f.-lhnv  artists  there 
may  bemen'i'med  Persiani,  Grisi.  Malihran,  Rubini, 
Lahlache,  anl  Ronconi.  In  1811  Tamburini  re- 
turned to  Italy.  .After  visiting  Russia  and  H-illand, 
he  again  sang  in  Paris,  where  he  appeared  for  the 
last  time  iu  IS.'io,  In  the  following  year  he  con- 
eluded  his  artistic  career  in  London.  For  a  consid- 
erable period  before  his  death  h'.'  lived  at  Sevres, 
where  he  had  purchased  an  estate.  It  was  by  the 
order  of  his  physicians  that  he  recently  went  to 
Xice. 


Galignani  announces  the  death  at  Xice,  on  Thurs- 
day last,  of  Antonio  Tamburini,  the  celebrated  bar- 
itone, in  his  TVth  year.  "  He  was  the  son  of  n 
bandmaster  at  Faenza.  and  at  the  age  of  nin.j  years 
was  engaged  in  an  orchestra  as  a  bugle  player; 
but.  a  serious  illness  having  obliged  him  to  disc  ui- 
tinue  playing,  he  turned  his  attention  to  singing. 
He  made  rapid  progress,  and   at  eighteen   made   a 
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pnrrp.esliil  rl/huf.  nt  Bitlo^rnn.  lie  appfarfd  in  sue- 
rcj'-ion  III  !ill  the  principjtl  tlieat.rcs  nt  Turin,  Rfimc. 
Nn[)]r-^,  Milan,  and,  in  1S:^2,  after  liavino:  visitcfl 
Knulaml,  whore  lie  was  warmly  rerciverl.  he  ap- 
]icarf'(]  in  Taris  at  tlie  Ilalici7M,  in  f''i-n.r)-r)ifo/a.  ¥<tr 
more  tlian  twenty  years  tie  conMnncil  a  favorite 
with  the  French  pul)lie,  hikI  as  late  ns  IBHl  he  sanij 
in  Don  Giora>nn.  He  had  nequired  n  conifortalile 
independence,  and  retired  many  years  a^o  to  Scv- 
re^f,  where  he  usually  resi  led." 

ITow  Tamhiirini  was  eiteemed  in  Eni^lnnd,  no  fre- 
quenter f>f  the  Italian  Opera  can  have  fori^otten. 
lie  he::jnn  liis  career  nmonuf  ns  nt  Ilt-r  Majesty's 
Theatre  and  ended  it  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
lie  wan  one  of  the  lonir  time  "ma^-ic  fonr" — Ori'^i, 
Kiibini  (afterwanls  Mario).  Tanihnrini,  and  La- 
hlaehe,  besides  heinr^  the  father-in-law  of  tliat  excel- 
lent  operatic  singer,  Italo  Gardonl. — J/'f.v.    lI't'rA/. 


*'  The   Messiah." 

FRANz's    ADDITIONS    TO    ITS     OKCJIESTRAL 
ArrOMl-AMMENTS. 

(From  Sunday's  Courier.) 

Tiie  orchestral  accompaniments  of  77ie  ]\f«ftshtJi, 
ns  tliey  have  come  to  ns  from  the  hands  of  the  com- 
poser, Roniid  poor  and  tldn  to  ears  accnstomed  to 
the  wealth  and  richness  of  modern  orchestras. 
Plandel's  scoi-e  reveals  no  parts  other  than  those 
written  for  the  strinLC-s.  oboes,  trumpets  and  drums, 
the  wind  and  percussion  instruments  beinjr  very 
pparinjjlv  used.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
this  lii^lit  instrumentati(tn  is  no  i)r{)of  of  I  he  poverty 
ot  orchestral  resources  at  the  command  of  the  nias 
ter  in  1741.  There  are  scores  by  Handel  whieh  in- 
clude parts  for  flutes,  bassoons,  harps,  harpsichords 
and  horns,  besides  those  whieh  lay  within  the  nccol- 
ladeof  The  Messiah.  Furthermore.  ITandel  employed 
a  number  of  instruments,  both  strin;^ed  and  wind, 
now  unknown  or  unused.  He  was  ready  to  use  any 
utensil  of  a  musical  sort  which  would  produce  an 
effect — the  brazen  tliroats  of  cannon  even  beinii; 
drawn  into  his  serviee.  This  williniiU'  ss.  some- 
times eaircrness,  on  Handel's  part  i'5  worth  remem- 
berin;:^  when  the  purist  rises  to  object  to  an}'  emen- 
dations of.  or  additions  to  any  of  his  scores.  Sohoel- 
cher,  Handel's  bionrapher,  maintains  that  "if  tlie 
instrumental  portions  of  Handel's  oratorios,  ns  they 
wt.re  executed  under  his  direction,  had  not  been 
burned  at  tlie  destrurtion  of  (?ovent  Garden  Thea- 
tre, in  1808,  we  should  doubtless  liave  been  aston- 
ished at  their  am]>litude."  addin^j  that  "  a  few  seat 
ter^  _^  frac:ments  serve  to  show  that  lie  sometimes 
added  extra  accompaniments."  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Mozart  thought  it  neeessary  to  anijdify  the  orches- 
tration when,  in  1789.  the  work  was  brought  out  at 
Vienna.  The  ])arts  were  then  in  existence  and 
could,  witliout  doubt,  have  been  easilv  procured. 
Mozart's  additional  instrumentation  was,  however, 
partly  made  necessary  by  the  want  of  an  orjran  in 
the  Great  Hall  of  the  Imperial  Court  Library,  where 
the  oratorio  was  performed. 

The  mention  of  an  oriran  carries  us  back  to  Han- 
del, who,  at  all  pidilie  yierformances  of  bis  oratori- 
os, given  under  his  direction,  was  accustomed  lo 
sit  at  the  orc;nn,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  could,  and 
presumedly  did,  add  the  colorinu^  not  found  in  liis 
score.  His  manuscripts  are  copimisly  noted  with 
indications  for  the  n^e  of  instruments  for  whi<-h  no 
parts  can  be  fonnd.  Schoelchor  says  that  in  the 
Buekinn;ham  Palace  collection  there  is  a  score  of 
the  cliorus  Lift  up  your  Heads  witli  parts  for  horns, 
oboes  and  bassoons — written  antiphonallv,  to  airree 
■witii  the  ciioral  responses — in  addition  to  thestrincf 
quartet.  The  enthusiastic  biop:rapher  declares  that 
the  master's  orchestration  was  in  some  instances 
very  full — too  full,  if  one  may  believe  the  gibes  of 
the  satirists,  ^n  pa.ss,i7it.  the  unprejudiced  reader 
would  be  amused  to  note  the  wonderful  resemVdance 
between  tliese  p'l.tt^/iuatlfs  and  those  which 'AVagner 
has  called  f<u-th  a  century  and  a  half  later.  He 
cautions  students  against  placing  too  great  trust  in 
the  AValsh  scores,  the  publisher  being  "  used  to 
economize  the  expenses  of  engraving  by  suppressing 
the  accompaniments,"  while  Handel.  "  to  save  time, 
only  wrote  the  leading  parts  when  he  composed, 
leaving  it  to  the  copyists  to  multiply  them  accord- 
ing to  his  instructions."  AVhatever  Handel  might 
have  done  for  the  enrichment  of  his  most  famous 
work,  the  fruits  of  Mozart's  labors  have  been  of 
real  va'ue  to  the  musical  world.  His  score  includes 
parts  for  flutes,  clarinets,  oboes  and  bassoons,  for 
ti  limpet^,  horns  and  trombones,  and  for  drums,  all 
being  additions  to  the  original  score.  Besides  these, 
he  added  in  several  instances  parts  for   second  vio- 


lins and  vifdas,  altcrer]  here  a  violin  to  a  flute  part, 
there  an  oboe  to  a  claritiet,  and  re-wrote  entirelv 
in  some  cases  parts  (nv  (irst  viidins,  ft)r  trumpets  and 
for  drums.  It  was'rarely  that  Hand'-l's  forms  or 
harmonies  were  disturbed,  the  additior:s  in  many 
cases  following  thr-  figured  bass  as  written  by  tlie 
composer.  Sometimes  there  were  ga]is  which  had 
to  be  filled  out. 

Still,  with  all  the  pains,  tlie  work  remains  incom- 
plete so  far  as  the  accompaniments  are  concerned. 
Or  so.  at  least,  it  remainetl  until  about  a  year  ago, 
when  Robert  Franz,  at  the  express  request  of  the 
Hand.d  and  Havdn  Society,  tendered  to  him  through 
Mr.  Otto  Dre^el,  who  was  then  in  Europe,  under- 
took the  tflskof  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  Mozart-'s 
score.  The  new  score  was  received  from  Dr.  Franz 
la-^t  spriufr.  On  examination  and  comparison  with 
the  Handtd  and  Mozart  scores  it  is  evident  that  the 
Mozart  method  has  iieen  fillowed  — that  is,  the  fig- 
ured bass  has  been  worked  out  in  parts  for  clarin- 
ets or  i^assoons.  or  both,  in  phrases  wliere  no  wind 
instruments  have  been  employed  by  either  predi'- 
cessor.  In  some  instances,  gaps,  which  Mozart  had 
left  unfilled,  are  closed  up.  In  others,  the  entire 
cohirinir  of  the  score  has  been  freshened  and  bright- 
ened. The  following  list  o-ives  some  idf'a  of  tlie  ex- 
tent of  the  additions  and  alterations.  The  numbers 
are  from  the  Novello  edition  :  — 

Two  clarinets  anrl  two  bassoons; 

Part    T.    Xumlx-rs  2.  ."5  4  fi,  7  12  andlS. 
"     IT.  "  2.-1,  2e,3\i  and  43. 


Slusit  3^1)ro:iir 


III. 


45  and  54. 


Two  clarinets  and  one  bassoon:  - 

Part  ir.    Number  33. 
Two  linrns : 

Part    I.    Numbers  0  and  IS. 

The  organ  accompaniment  has  been  wj-itten  out 
for  the  string  quartet  in  the  following  recita- 
tives ; — 

Part    T.    Numbers  8.  14  and  15. 
*'     II.  "  .14  and  42. 

'*  III.  "  52. 

A  better  mj>n  than  Pr.  Franz  coidd  not  have  been 
found.  His  studies  of,  and  researches  in,  the  works 
of  Handel  and  of  his  great  contemporary  and  fel- 
low-countr\'  man.  Bach,  pre-eminently  fitted  him  for 
the  work.  The  accompaniments  fur  several  of 
Bach's  oratorios  and  cantatas,  and  for  many  of 
Handel's  operatic  arias,  have  been  made  available 
for  modern  use  bv  his  new  scoring.  Three  of  liacli's 
works,  snnir  in  Music  Hall  last  season,  were  so  re- 
constructed by  him. 

There  remain  other  improvements  to  be  rioted. 
These  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Zerrahn.and  consist 
mainly  of  changes — in  some  cas-^s  quite  radical— in 
the  phrasing  of  the  orchestral  parts.  It  can  not 
well  be  believed  by  any  intelligent  musician  that 
so  rrpeat  a  master  as  Handel  sliould  have  permitted 
his  string  players  to  perform  staccato  agairrst  the 
Icgntn  movement  in  the  vocal  score.  The  unmusi- 
cal effect  of  this  mixed  methotl — sanctioned  though 
it  may  be  by  long  usage — induced  Mr.  Zerralin  to 
newly  phrase  not  only  the  string  parts,  but  also 
those  for  the  wood  and  wind  instruments  through- 
out nearly  the  entire  work. — a  long  and  tedious 
task,  but  we  believe  the  result  will  amplv  repay  the 
labor  sjfcnt.  A  ju-onnnent  feature  of  this  improv- 
ing— ptrhaps  it  would  be  more  nearly  correct  to 
say  this  restoring — process  is  the  reducticjn  of  or- 
chestral and  vocal  parts  to  something  like  n  uniform 
consonance  in  phrasing.  The  attentive  listener  will 
discover  tlie  use  of  the  new  method  in  the  following 
numbers:  Part  I.  Numbers  1.  2.  8,  4.  6,  7,  9,  ll'. 
1-2,  17,  18.  20  and  21.  Part  II.  Numbers  2.3,  24. 
25,  *2r'.,  28.  32,  3^;  and  41.  Mr.  Zerrahn's  work  will 
make  itself  jdainly  felt  especially  in  the  choruses 
numbered  4,  7,  12,  21,  2li  and  41,  and  in  the  sopra- 
no solo  numbered  IS.  In  adapting  the  organ  ac- 
companiment of  the  recitatives  for  string  quartet, 
Dr.  Franz  unaccountably  overlooked  Number  19, 
Part  I.  Mr.  Zerralin  has,  therefore,  arranged  it  for 
the  stiings.  He  has  also  transposed  it  to  a  lower 
key  in  order  that  it  may  be  sung  by  an  alto  voice, 
the  change  bein<r  completely  justified,  if  not  demand- 
ed, by  the  fact  that  the  first  half  of  the  succeeding 
aria.  Number  20,  to  which  it  serves  as  introduction, 
is.  in  accordance  with  long-established  custom,  as- 
signed to  the  alto  soloist. 

The  additions  to,  and  emendations  of,  the  score 
of  Handel  s  best  known  work,  of  whose  extent  and 
importance  we  have  endeavored  to  give  some  idea, 
will  be  heard  tor  the  first  time  in  public  on  Christ 
mas  eve,  when  tlie  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will 
give,  under  Mr.  Zerrahn's  direction,  its  sixty-sixth 
performance  of  The  Messiah.  F.H.J. 


FAitrs.  "  Great  music  all  along  tlie  line,'"  says 
Lr  MhiCHtrcJ,  for  Sunday,  Nov,  2G.  The  Soci6t 
des  Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire  tJiat  day  celebrat- 
ed its  fiftieth  anniversary  by  the  Herrtic  Symi»bony 
of  lieethoven,  which  formed  a  jiart  of  the  Society'?! 
first  programme  half  a  century  ago.  Tiie  other  se- 
lections (this  time)  were  :  Afhirnmmt  te.  Motet  with- 
out accompaniment,  by  Palestrina  ;  Overture.  Mcht- 
.ni/te,  Mendelssohn  ;  Chorus  of  elves  in  "Weber's 
Oheron  ;  .Symphony  in  D,  Mozart.  The  concert 
was  conducted  bj*  M.  E.  Deldevez. 

At  2  i>'clock  on  the  same  day,  at  the  Winter  Cir- 
cus, was  the  sixth  Popular  Concert  of  M.  Pasdeloup. 
Programme:  Symphony  in  G  minor,  Mozart;  IZec. 
and  Aria  from  F'iddio,  Beethoven,  sung  by  Mile. 
Krauss;  Datis  la  7^o?t/,  Symphony,  by  Raff;  Sere- 
nade, by  all  the  strings,  Havdn;  Finale  of  2nd  act 
of  the  opera,  Sir/xrd.  by  E.  Reyer  (symphonic  pre- 
lude, recit.,  air,  recit.,)  sung  by  Mile.  Krauss  and 
M.  Vergnet ;   Overture  to  Ohcrnu,  Weber. 

Same  day  and  same  hour,  fifth  Concert  at  the 
Cliatelet,  Programme :  "  Surprise "  Sympltony. 
Haj'dn  ;  Overture  to  Mazeppa  (redemanded),  Geor- 
ges Mathias ;  Offertoire  from  the  Mass  dn  Sacre 
Ccenr  (1st  time),  by  Gounod,  under  his  own  direc- 
tion ;  Air  du  Ballet  from  Iphiejenia  in  Ah'?:<,  Gluok  ; 
"Danse  Macabre,"  Saint-Saer.s  ;  Andante  and  Va- 
riations, Sclierzo  and  Finale,  from  Beeihoven's  Sep- 
tet.    Conductor,  M.  Ed.  Colon ne. 

— The  fifth  Popular  Concert  was  made  notable  by 
a  -euaikablj  fine  perfer  nance  o'  S'.humann's  Man- 
fred Overture  ;  by  the  first  Orchestral  Suite  of  J. 
Massenet;  and  by  the  successful  d^'but  of  a  young 
violinist,  M.  Paul  Viardot,  son  of  the  great  canta- 
trice,  and  pupil  of  Leonard,  who  played  the  Men- 
delssohn Concerto  "with  much  taste  and  cbarra." 

M.  Kdonard  Batiste,  one  of  the  oldest  Professors  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  died  suddenly  on  the  9th  inst.  He 
was  born  in  1820,  and  for  a  time  was  a  Page  of  ihe  Chap- 
el under  Charles  X.  After  1830.  he  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
servatory, where  he  studied  solfeggio,  hamiony.  the  or- 
gan, counterpoint,  and  fuGrne.  lie  was  a  pupil  of  Hale- 
vy's.  In  1836  he  was  nnminated  a  professor,  so  that  he 
held  that  position  for  forty  years.  For  more  than  half 
the  time  he  was  organist  at  the  church  of  Saint-Eustache. 
He  l)elonged  to  an  nrtisti-^  faniilv.  His  f  uher  was  a  fa- 
v»»rite  meml)pr  of  thu  Tht-iitre-Fran^ais,  and  his  nephew 
is  M.  Lfeo  Delibes. 

The  Paris  Association  of  Artistes-Musiciens  was,  ac 
cording  to  custom,  celebrated  the  2'Jnd  Xov..  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,  in  the  church  of  S.iint-Eustache.  il.  Gounod's  new 
mass,  the  Jffssfdu  Sarr^  Ctriir  ifeJi'-va  conducted  bj'the 
cnmpo'-er  liiinsielf.  was  performed  on  this  occasion  for 
the  first  time.  Tlie  proceeds  of  the  collection  will  be 
handed  to  the  relief  fund  of  the  Association. 


TViKSBADEM.  The  winter  season  has  made  a  good  be- 
ginning, and  great  activity  is  manifested  in  musical  cir- 
cles. IJesides  the  two  concerts  a  day  of  the  "  Kuroiches- 
ter"  {one  of  the  two  being,  every  Friday,  a  Symphony 
Conceit),  there  are  most  interesting  performances  at  ihe 
Theatre,  where,  among  other  works.  Schumann's  Geno- 
veva  itnd  Gmmmann  s  J/efu'n'jtr  have  recently  been 
revived,  and  where  Kretschmer's  VnlA-uj/t/fr  i^  ]>rbnii>ed. 
The  programme  of  tlie  first  Symplii>ny  Concert,  nndertlie 
direction  of  Herr  .Tahn,  inchided  Schum  inn's  *■  Casar- 
Ouverture;"  Pianoforte  Concerto,  Julius  Bnhts;  Air 
f vmi  Iphigenia,  G\uck;  Funeral  Mnrch  from  the  G'otbr- 
dfimmrrung  ;  and  Beethoven's  A  major  Symphony.  "NVith 
one  of  the  two  novelties,  namely;  the  Funeral  March, 
the  audience  appealed  more  i)n7.7.1cd  than  pleased.  The 
other  novelty,  namely :  the  Panoforte  Concerto,  played 
by  Herr  Buhts  himself,  was  loudly  applauded,  aud  the 
composer  called  on. 


Fuankfort-on-tite-Maixe.  The  programme  of  the 
sei  ond  Museums-Concert  incduded  Serenade.  D  minor, 
VoJkraann;  *' Nachtlied,"  for  chorus  and  orchestra, 
Schumann;  Scenes  from  Marscbner's  Hans  I/ei  in-j  ;  D 
major  Svmphony,  Beethoven;  and  a  new  work,  "Meer- 
fahrf,"  for  barytone  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  by  a 
hitherto  unknown  composer,  named  J.  Heuchemeer.  The 
vocalists  W'-re  Mdlle.  Gungl,  fiom  the  Stadtthcater  here, 
and  Herr  Hrommada,  froiii  Stuttgart.— On  the  31st  Octo- 
ber, the  members  of  Biihl's  Gesangverein  gave  a  per- 
formance of  Mendelssohn's  St.  Paid.  Among  the  sing- 
ers were  Mad.  Hanfstaiigl-SchrijJer,  Mdlle.  Giund,  aud 
Dr,  Gunz. 
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ViKXNA.  ThP  followlnc;  is  npntnp!=>>frcer's  Qiinrfptte 
evenins:  prntrinininp  fnr  Mip  season  ofl87t>~77.  I.  8"ii(^p, 
K-th  NovemlKT.  IRTf. :  Quaitettc  I'V  Moznrt  (G  mnim).  and 
BopthnvPii  'E  f\:U.  Op  74).  Volkmnnn:  pinnn  trin,  n 
minor;  snln,  llorr  Dcpnr.  It.  30rh  Novomi  or.  lS7(i: 
Brrihm's  Qiiartcttp.  now,  Bacli,  ronrfrt  fiir  2  riavieif  (0 
mnjor).  Vli :  Hpvv  ami  Fran  Jarll,  Ohli^at,  donblo 
bass:  HerrSimamll;  Sr-hnl.Pit:  Orton,  riai  innot-^t  Ilrrr 
Otter,  bassoon  :  Hpit  KrankcnliairfH-bfiin;  Hon  Sch^mtl, 
flouhlp  baf'S;  Horr  Simanrii.  III.  Hth  Derentlier.  187fi: 
Quartftto  by  Srbumann  (A  mai'ir),  anil  Boetboven  (F 
minor).  Brabnis:  Clavier  trio  B  major,  solo:  tbp  com- 
poser. IV,  2'.*a  Fel»rn:irv  1S77:  QnariPlts  bv  Haydn  (G 
minor),  ami  Boetbovpn  fljflat.  Op.  ]3'>):  rrr.^tb'nir,  jiiano 
quintrtip,  new  solo  :  Horr  Fpstoin.  V  fiMi  M  in  b,  1S77; 
QnartPttP  bv  Herbprk  (D  minor),  and  BpPtbovPii  (B  flat, 
Op.  18);  Brabm-,  riaviPr  QirirlPttP  (*}  minor),  solo:  Ilprr 
Srliennor  VI.  Gobbnark,  Quartette,  (B  flat),  JScctho- 
ven,  QnintpttP,  (0  major). 

TliP  Fhilbarmonif  Pocictv,  under  tbcir  famous  lea-ler, 
Hans  Ricbtpr,  pnblisb  their  i>roirranimp  for  the  comimr 
eip;bt  cunf  prtv  ;  Barb,  ebacnnnp  in  D  minor,  orehestrated 
by  J.  RalT;  Barjiiel,  tbree  Oi-rnian  danees;  Beetboven, 
svmpboniefl  in  D  B  flat  and  F;  Bprlioz,,  Si/inp?/n}ii,^  Fanfffn- 
tiqitp.  overture  to  KinccLear  nndtoibe  Oinmr-i/ nrtmoin; 
Brabm's  variations  for  orrbestra  on  a  vtotif  nf  Haydn; 
Fnehs,  serenade  No.  2.  for  striniied  instiumenis;  Gade 
overture  to  OsMian  ;  Haydn,  two  symphonies:  Herbeelt, 
Knn.^tlirfahrt,  in  Ave  parts  for  orriiestt  a  ;  I>is7.t,  Fmt- 
kHhigp  spTnphonv  popni;  Mt-biil.  overture  to  Adi-itn  ; 
Mpndflssnhn,  svnipbonv  in  A  flat,  and  fragments  from 
the  "  Midsummer  Xi-bt's  Dream;"  Mozart,  varlationw 
for  quartette  nnd  wind  instruments;  Schubert,  sympho- 
ny in  C,  and  thvert'iH^rvu-nt  Ifnngroit.  orchestrated  by  F. 
Liszt;  Rebnmann,  fonrth  svmpliony  'D  niinori;  TschaV- 
kowski  overture  to  "Romeo  and  Juliet:"  \'oiknianu 
serenade  No.  1  in  C;  Weber,  overture  to  Euryrmthc. 


London. 

Carl  Rosa's  OrnuA  Comtany.  Tlie  production  nf 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Oliidiant's  Fn[;lisb  adaptation  of 
Fidelio  adds  another  to  the  fairly-earned  successes  of 
Mr.  Carl  Rosa  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  AVe  do  not  say 
that  this  adapt.ation  is  the  best  that  could  be  wished; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one,  and  may  stand  favora- 
ble comparison  with  many  other  thinps  of  the  liin<l  that 
could  be  nameil.  To  hear  Fidelio,  moreover,  as  orijxi- 
nally  desip:ned,  with  spoken  diaIop:ue.  in  place  of  acciun- 
paniod  recitatives,  for  which  Boetboven  was  not  answer- 
able, is  always  agreeable.  Bi-cthoven,  in  short,  is  most 
welcome  when  left  to  hinisplf.  Had  ho  intcufled  the 
more  familiar  passages  in  his  work  to  be  set  to  recita- 
tive, be  would  in  all  bkelibood  have  adopted  the  reriiati- 
vo  partanU'  of  the  Italians.  At  all  events,  any  plan  that 
bit  his  fancy  would  have  been  carried  out  more  con- 
formably by  him  than  by  any  one  else.  Fidelio,  it  should 
be  remembered,  (b>ps  not  belong  tn  the  category  of 
"  [^rantl  opera,"  so  dpuominateil.  It  is  a  pure  ston,'  of 
human  devotion,  madcup  of  a  few  incidents,  and  the 
music  simply  j;ives  intensity  of  expression  tu  the  situa- 
tions leading  step  by  step  to  the  dcnoftemnit. 

The  performances  of  the  J/fin-iV/j?!*  of  Fi'jfJro  and  the 
TTa^^r  Carrier  sufficed  lo  show  tiiat  all  the  means  indis- 
pensable to  adequate  representations  of  high-class  op- 
era were  at  Mr.  Rosa's  command;  and  what  be  achieved 
for  Mozart  and  Ciierubini  be  has  now  achieved  for 
Beethoven.  About  the  power  of  his  orchestra  to  deal 
with  such  work  there  could  be  little  question,  while 
the  thorough  eflicieney  of  his  chorus  under  similar  cir- 
eumstanees  was  early  proved  in  the  Wafer  Carrier,  and, 
quite  recently,  in  AVaguer's  Fl[/i/i(;  Duti  hman,  a  still 
more  exacting  test.  In  so  f  ir  as  these  important  acces- 
sories arc  concerned,  the  realizalion  of  Beethoven's  in- 
tentions is  for  the  most  part  beyond  reproach. 

The  distribution  of  the  chief  characters  in  Fidelio  is, 
all  ciroiimstances  regarded,  singularly  good.  In  Mdlle. 
Ostava  Torriani  we  ib>  not  look  for  a  Schropiler-Devri- 
ent,  a  Malibran,  a  So;)liie  Cruvelli.  or  a  Tietjens  ;  we  find, 
nevertheless,  an  artist  intelligent,  earm-st.  and  pains- 
taking, with  much  dramatic  sensibility  united  to  com- 
prehension an  I  thorough  mastery  of  the  vocal  text. 
This  is  no  slight  praise,  but  is  amply  merited,  and  we 
award  it  without  hesitation.  Mdlle.  Torriani  bad  al- 
reaily,  by  br^r  impersonation  of  Senta,  in  the  Flying 
Dull  hman,  given  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  what  she 
could  do  in  serious  parts;  but  the  impassioned  devotion 
of  Leonora  soars  far  above  the  mystic  sentiment  of 
Wagner's  heroine ;  and  her  success  in  the  two  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  versatiUty  of  her  powers.  She  has  yet  to 
throw  more  of  what  the  French  expressively  term 
"  ahnndon  "  into  her  acting— as,  for  example,  in  the  great 
sct'ne  where  Leonora  reveals  herself  as  the  wife  of  Piz- 
zaro's  Intended  victim .  Here,  after  the  discovery,  turn- 
inii  her  back  to  Pizzaro,  she  pays  so  much  attention  to 
her  husband,  that,  in  spite  of  the  threatening  pistol,  his 
designing  enemy  might  get  rid  of  both  of  them  without 
difficulty.  Even  while  caressing  Floreatan,  Leonora 
should  never  take  her  eyes  off  Pizarro.  But  such  minor 
deflciencies  are  easily  reetitied  by  experience,  and  we 
hope  to  welcome  in  Mdlle.  Torriani  one  who  has  done 
something  towards  permanently  establishing  the  great- 
eat  opera  of  its  kind  upon  the  English  boards.  In  Leo- 
nora's superb  soliloquy,  the  young  Austrian  imparts  as 


much  expression  to  the  slow  movement  (the  "  Invoca- 
lion  to  Hope  ")  as  animation  to  its  vigorous  sequel.  In 
declamatory  recitative  she  has  still  something  to  acquire. 
This,  too,  however,  will  come  with  time.  Mi-s  Julia 
Gaylord  is  an  attractive  Marcedina.  .Tcting  the  character 
natiu-ady,  and  giving  point  to  the  air  in  which  thi*  gaol- 
er's danglUer  expresses  her  love  for  the  supposed  Fide- 
lio. She  does  equal  justice  to  her  share  of  the  concerteil 
music,  and  in  the  openingduct  is  fortunate  M  be  associ- 
ated with  so  excellent  a  representative  of  Jacqu  no 
(.Marcellina's,  for  a  lime,  discon.solate  lover),  as  Mr. 
Charles  Lyall,  who  in  this,  as  in  other  characters,  proves 
himself  one  of  the  best  Ivric  comeillan-  on  our  stage. 
Mr.  Lyall's  long  Italian  training  has  been  of  infinite  use. 
and  serves  him  to  good  purpose  in  whatever  be  essays- 
Always  attentive  to  the  business  of  the  scene,  with  a 
quaint  jndi vblualily  of  bis  own,  Mr.  Lyrdl  hoas's,  more- 
over, the  qualities  of  a  trained  vocalist,  and  no  mu«ic 
comes  amiss  to  him.  Mr.  Ludwiir  iias  to  contend  with 
uphill  work  in  the  char;»cter  of  Pizarro:  but  be  acciun- 
plishes  his  t:isk  witli  genuine  earnestness,  and  does  n'lt 
quail  even  before  the  air  in  whi' b  the  despotic  Governor 
exults  in  the  ctmiing  sacririce  of  Florestan.  Tn  bis  duct 
with  Pizarro  he  lias  nn  abb-  madjutor  in  Mr.  .Xyn-^ley 
Cook,  whone  Roeeo,  liUe  Ibaf  of  Herr  Formes,  the  best 
of  our  time,  uncic!  niMfb  a  r'^niib  exterior,  reveals  a  ten- 
drr-bcartpdn<'ss  \\  liirli  gives  a  r-ertnni  poetic  interc'^t  in 
the  character.  We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  had 
to  praise  the  efforts  of  this  gentleman,  who,  a  bmuorist 
in  ins  way,  knows  how.  in  such  a  imrt  as  that  of  Rocco, 
to  tone  down  bis  exnbera'iee  in  order  to  suit  tb">  exig- 
encies of  a  drama  wbifdi  Beethoven  t bought  good  enough 
to  Kct  to  music.  The  fine  voice  of  Mr.  A  Stevens  is  of 
essential  ser\  ire  in  the  trrand  finnle  which  luings  the 
opera  to  a  conclusion.  But  be  shotibl  assume  more  dig- 
nity in  a  situation  where  the  Minister  is  s;qq>osed  tn  act 
as  presiding  jmlire.  Mr.  P.ickard.  too,  jxtssesscsa  voice 
fitted  to  impart  due  elTect  to  the  music  of  Floie-tan,  l>nt 
be  might  throw  more  jin'^siim  into  the  duet  with  Leono- 
ra. He  sings  the  recitative  and  air  iti  the  dungeon  scene 
extremely  wdl,  the  la-'t  part  {with  tin-  oboe  ohl'H'jato  ac- 
comp;i!iimeiit)  es|icciallv  so.  In  conclusion  we  may  say 
that  no  performance  as  a  whole,  lias  conferred  more 
honor  ujton  Mr.  Rosa  and  his  ronqiany  than  that  of 
Beethoven's  Fidelio. 

The  Flyinfj  Dufrhmmt  maintains  its  voirue.  anil  drew  .i 
crov.ded  audience  on  Sa'urday  afternoon  In  the  even- 
inir  the  o  'cra  w.is  .Ruber's  F'-n  Di'n-o'n.  with  Miss  (iav- 
loid  as  Zerlina.  \  fortnight  ben<'e  the  Lyecnm  will 
have  closed  its  doors  uptm  drama  w  ith  music,  to  re-oiien 
them  once  more  for  drama  w  itbout  music. 

On  Wedne-dav  niLdit,  P.iuli^e.thv'  new  ojiera  by  Mr. 
Frecb-ric  H.  Towen,  libretto  I'V  Mr.  Henry  Herspp.  was 
produced  before  a  crowded  audience  with  c<nnplete  suc- 
cess. -  Timc/i,  X'-v.  '-'1- 

MoNPAYPoi'fi.AltroNTKnTS,  The  first  aiqiearanccof 
Mdme.  Xorniau->Yrtida  and  Mr.  riiailes  Halb-  conferred 
an  interest  apart  upon  Monday's  Pojmlar  Concert.  Both 
artists  receivcil  a  hearty  greeting.  The  acctnnplisbed 
lady  violinist,  in  her  most  finished  anrl  graceful  style, 
led  Schunianirs  first  quaitet  (.\  minor)  and  one  of  the 
freshest  and  liveliest  of  the  many  works  of  the  same 
kind  be(]neatbed  to  ns  by  Haydn,  father,  alike,  of  the 
quartet  and  of  the  symjihony,  ^^r.  Hall*^  played  a  piano- 
forte sonata  by  Beethoven  (also  in  F),  second  of  the  se- 
ries of  three,  Oi>.  10;  and,  with  Mdme  Nernda  and  Slg- 
nor  Piatti,  the  E  flat  trio  of  Schubert,  winch,  though 
numbered '*  Op.  IrtO  "  in  the  ]niblisbed  eatalofjue  of  his 
works,  was  composed  a  year  in  a<lvanee  of  the  trio  in  B- 
flat,  marked  "  Op.  0:1,"  of  which  Schumann  speaks  in 
such  rapturous  terms,  as  not  only  "  Scbubert.'s  last" 
(written  in  1S28,  the  year  of  his  deaths  '■  but  most  indi- 
vidual work."  The  f.aet  is,  that  a  preference  for  one  of 
these  trios  over  the  other  can  only  be  a  matter  of  feelinir. 
so  closply  nlVed  are  they  in  idea  and  treatment.  Xeith- 
er  Mdme"  Nt'-ruda  nor  Mr.  HalU''  has  ever  plaved  more  en- 
tirelv  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  for  which  they  are 
distimruisbed ;  nor  could  tin  ir  efforts  have  been  inore 
tluu'ouL'bly  api^reciated.  The  vocalist  at  this  concert 
\\as  Mrllle  Sophie  Lowe,  who  gave  sontrs  by  Beethoven 
and  Rulnnstein  with  lier  accusttuned  taste,  accompanied 
to  perfection,  ou  the  pianoforte,  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict. 
—  Graphic. 

Chembino,  the  well-known  distiuguisbed  critic  of  the 
London  Fiqmo,  stating  the  decreasing  success  of  the 
Monday  Po  uilar  Concerts,  says  that  he,  as  well  as  other 
papers  has  warneil  Mr.  Arthur  Chapped  against  the  ob- 
noxious custom  of  introducing  stars  into  the  pops.  The 
consefpienre  of  this  mistake  is,  that,  instead  of  coming 
to  bear  the  works,  the  public  came  to  see  this  or  that 
artist,  and  on  the  evening  without  star,  the  audience  yot 
thin.  We  deplore  the  decline  of  the  audiences  to  that 
aduurable  institution,  the  Monilay  Popidar  (.'oncert,  but 
the  star  system,  against  wdiich  we  have  u  ritlcn  so  ener- 
getically, is  ]iroving  a  failure  everyw  here  in  the  end,  and 
particuiarlv  undesirable  in  a  solid",  quiet,  solely  musical 
enterprise  like  these  concerts. 

Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  has  issued  a  catalogue  of  the 
works  performed  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  during 
the  18  seasons  vhich  have  passed  between  Feb.  14th. 
1856,  when  the  concerts  were  first  established,  and  April 
ISth,  when  last  winter  season  was  concluded.  This  list 
includes  1  work  by  Asloli.  4'J  by  J.  S-  Bach,  'J  by  W.  F. 
Bach,  1  by  Bargiel,  9G  by  Beethoven,  1  by  Benedict  and 
Piatti,  G  by  Sterndale  Bennett,  8  by  Boccherini,  8  by 
Brahms,  1  by  Braluus  and  Joachim,  4   by  Cheruhiiii,  14 


by  Chopin,  6  by  Clementi,  2  by  Corelll,  1  by  Donizetti,  Id 
by  Dussek.  f)  by  Ernst,  2  by  Geminiani,  2  by  Gernsheim, 

1  by  Grieg,  1.1  by  Handel,  4G  by  Haydn,  3  by  Stephen 
Heller,  1  by  Ililler,  10  by  Hummel,  1  each  by  Kiel,  Krom- 
mer,  Lejenne,  Locatelli,  E  J.  Loder.  Lotto,  and  Alfred 
Mellon,  2  by  Leclair.  3  by  Macfarren,  2  by  Marcello,  51  by 
Mendelssohn,  4  by  Molique,  h\  by  Mozart,  1  by   Nardini, 

2  by  Onslow,  1  each  by  Paganini,  Pinto.  Porpora  Rhein- 
berger,  Romberg,  Rust,  and  Saint-Saens.  G  by  Raff.  3  by 
Rossini,  3  by  Rubinstein,  6  by  Scarlatti,  29  by  Srhubert, 
42  by  Schumann,  2  by  Smart,  25  by  Spohr,  1  by  Steilxdt, 

3  by  Tarlini,  4  by  Veracini,  7  by  Vienxtcmps,  l  each  by 
Viotti  and  Vitali.  10  by  Weber,  and  2  by  Worlfl  ;  tharT  is 
to  say,  in  all  about  570  works,  of  w  bich  58  have  been  add- 
ed to  the  repcrton-  during  the  last  two  vears.  The  cata- 
b'true  also  contains  the  dates  of  tlie  various  perftn-manees 
of  each  parlicidar  wmk,  thus  forming  a  valuable  index 
to  the  collected  volumes  of  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
certs' analytical  programmes.— /"ii/aro. 

Miss  Anna  MEiii.ifi  has  been  winning  fresh  laurels  in 
Lonrlon  lately.  She  gave  a  pianoforte  recital  at  St. 
James'.s  Hall  on  Friday  afternocm,  Nov.  24th,  when  the 
programme  included  a  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  minor, 
Bach ;  fifteen  variations  and  Fugue  in  E  fla^,  Beethoven ; 
Fantaisic,  H.iydn;  Gavotte,  Boeder;  Impromptu  in  E- 
flat,  Schubert;  Tocc;ita  in  E  Major,  Scbinnann;  Trois 
Etudes,  Chopin  :  Nocturne  in  E  flat,  Fiebl;  (inonicntanz 
in  E  ilat,  Seeling;  I>i>n  Juan  Fantasie,  Liszt. 

Tile  Figaro  has  reason  tii  bi  lieve  that  there  will  bo 
great  <loings  at  Cambridge  when  Hcrr  Brahm*  and  Herr 
Joachim  will  attend,  in  the  course  of  the  spilng,  to  be  in- 
vestcfl  with  tlieir  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Music.  As  is  well 
known,  it  is  usual  for  those  admitted  to  the  degree  to 
contribute  an  "exercise,"  or  musical  work,  to  prove 
their  fitncps  fr)r  the  honor.  Hcrr  Brahms  has  expressly 
written  for  the  occasion  a  new  symphony  (which  wais.  by 
the  way,  recenily  ])roduced  at  Mannbeiul^,  anil  Herr 
Joaebim  will  contribute  a  new  work  of  inipm-tant  dimen- 
sions for  violin  and  on-hestra.  There  will. of  course,  be 
a  full  orchestra,  ami  Herr  Jo.iclum  will  play,  and  Herr 
Brahms  coniluct.  Th  spvent,'  wbi(b  wesball  of  course 
all  look  forward  to,  bids  fair  to  bo  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  itrcsent  winter  season," 
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Harvard  Musical  Association. 

Tlic  third  Sympliony  ronoert  (Tluirsday  nfler- 
noon,  Dec.  1)  w.Tsas  follows: 

Ovortnro  to  "  .Alfonso  nn<l  TNtnlln  " Prhiil>(>it 

riano-forti-  roncprlo.  No,  3,  in  C  inin-'r-.Ticolliovcii 

AlloKlo  ron  Uri.i— I.ni'Kci— Uondo. 

Miss  Julia  Kive. 

Allojrrotto,  from  Sympliony  No.  3  Onilo 

Uh.apsodie  Ilonpioisc,  Xo  '2 LiKzt 

.Miss  .Tiilia  l;i\-(^. 

First  f^ynijihony.  in  il  H.it,  Op.  r^.^^ Rrhnmnnn 

Aniianic;  AUp^;ro  viv.Trn --L;ir;;hetto— Scher- 
zo—Allegro  aniinalo. 

Tlie  aiipreeialive  audience,  [lie  Iiirgesl  of  llie  Ben- 
son so  far,  was  uncommonly  responsive  to  tlie  ear- 
nest aijd  successful  efforts  of  the  oreheftra,  and 
seemed  to  feel  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  music, 
and  enjoy  it  heartily.  Certainly  there  is  no  mistak- 
ing the  improved  tone  and  temper  of  the  orchestra. 
The  Schumann  Symjihony  in  B  flat, — the  freshest 
and  most  unflajijing  in  its  inspiration  of  all  the  four 
(and  they  are  all  5;reat)  received  a  very  spirited  nnd 
brilliant,  as  well  as  discriminatinfr,  delicate  and  just 
interpretation, — the  fruit  quite  as  much  of  careful 
practise  in  past  years,  as  of  the  special  rehearsals 
for  this  concert.  It  was  excitini^  and  absoi-bin", 
throui;h  every  one  of  its  elaborate  movements,  and 
gave  no  one  a  cliance  to  think  it  was  too  long. 
Possibly  some  one  came  prepared  to  think  of  it  »s 
"  old  :  "-  did  he  f<el  older  while  he  listened  ? 

Schubert's  strong,  grandiose,  and  verv  animated 
Overture,  for  the  most  part  heroic,  but  relieved  in 
the  middle  part  by  a  bright  and  charming  melodic 
subject,  thoroughly  original,  and  which  does  not 
recur  too  often,  was  well  played  and  put  the  audi- 
ence in  good  mood  to  welcome  what  might  follow. 
It  has  not  Schuberfs  common  w«akuess  of  prolixi- 
ty, but  is  remarkably  concise,  well  round'.'d  nnd  ef- 
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ft'ctive.  This  Overtiiro  was  first  hcnrrl  lipvo  in  tho 
eevpnth  sonson  of  these  contorts,  and  lin-^  hofii  re- 
pented in  severnl  seapons  since;  l^it  it  \<*  one  of 
those  thinj^s  not  likely  soon  to  los"  its  freshness. — 
In  tlint  same  sevontli  season  was  f^iven.  for  tlie  first 
and  only  time  in  Boston,  Oade's  third  Syni]jhony, 
in  A  minor,  Op.  15.  It  has  a  delicate,  poetic  beau- 
ty thronn;hf»ut,  tlumpjh  as  a  wliole  it  was  not  felt  to 
have  liic  stamp  of  decided  power,  and  so  has  never 
been  repeated;  we  seldom  or  never  meet  it  in  the 
European  prop;rammes.  The  best  part  nf  it.  a  fine 
little  p^ein  in  its  way,  is  this  delientf*  and  fairy  like 
AVriirrffo,  all  in  a  subdued  tone,  with  muted  strings, 
and  yet  swellinc:  "'^^^  ^""i  i\\^x\  to  sueli  full,  rich  so- 
nority, simply  by  the  intrinsic  resources  of  harmon- 
ic structure,  as  may  convince  any  one  that  the  blaze 
and  ])nnderosit3'  of  modern  instrumentation  are  not 
essential  to  true  power  in  music.  It  was  a  dainty 
moisel  in  the  middle  of  the  feast,  and  delicately  was 
it  presented. 

I»ut  the  point  of  freshest  interest  in  the  Concert 
was  the  first  appearance  in  this  city  of  a  youn^  pi- 
anist, who  durin*;;  tlie  lasi  three  years  has  won  al- 
most unstinted  praise  throu^^hout  the  cities  of  her 
native  West,  as  well  as  by  two  performances  before 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  and  during 
the  past  summer  at  the  Centennial  in  Philadelphia. 
Miss  Julia  Rive,  born  in  Cincinnati,  is  a  younf^  lady 
of  twenty-one,  of  an  artless,  unsophisticated  charac- 
ter and  manner,  full  of  musical  enthusiasm,  devoted 
to  her  instrument  from  early  childhood,  and  pos- 
sessing a  remarkably  quick,  sure  and  retentive 
memory  of  most  of  the  important  pianoforte  works 
now  current  among  concert  players,  which  reminds 
us  of  Rubinstein  and  Biilow.  Her  father,  whose 
eudden  death  a  few  years  ago  cut  short  her  studies 
and  her  opening  career  in  Germany,  was  French  ; 
her  mother  is  an  Alsacienne,  at  one  time  a  distin- 
guished concert  sinrror  and  teaclier  in  the  West; 
and  to  her  the  cliild  owes  the  fir«;t  musical  impulse 
and  training.  She  had  instruction  from  S.  B.  Mills 
and  others  in  New  York,  and  at  the  age  of  about 
sixteen  she  visited  Europe,  studying  at  Dresden  un- 
der Blassmann,  at  Leipzig  with  Reinecke,  and  with 
Liszt  at  "Weimar.  At  Leipzig  and  Dresden  she  ap- 
peared in  concerts,  and  had  numerous  flittering  of- 
fers for  her  services  in  Europe,  when  she  was  called 
home  by  her  fatlier's  death. 

By  her  quiet,  unaassuming  air  the  young  artist 
took  with  her  audience  at  once.  In  the  AUrt/ro  of 
the  Beethoven  Concerto  her  fine  touch  and  remark- 
ably clear,  sure,  finished  execution,  equalled  the 
hiirhest  anticipntions.  Iler  scale  passages,  however 
rapid,  and  arpeggios  were  beautifully  pure  and  even, 
the  fidl  cliorJs  firmly  planted,  and  all  the  ornamen- 
tal graces  very  deliciitely  felt  out.  There  was  only 
wanting  somewhat  more  of  power,  at  least  for  such 
a  hall.  Her  execution  r<f  the  verj-  elaborate  and 
difficult  cadenza  by  Reinecke  was  brilliant  in  tlie 
extreme,  and  we  have  hardly  heard  her  rapid  oc- 
tave passages  surpassed.  Yet  as  an  interpretation 
the  ])erfiirniance  was  not  faultless  ;  there  were  lib- 
erties with  tempo,  especially  too  much  ritardnndo  in 
the  more  singing  passa£:es.  which  must  have  been 
embarrassing  to  any  orchestra.  It  would  seem  that, 
with  all  her  rare  accompli'^hment,  she  is  yet  in  some 
important  respects  a  child  in  art,  and  has  somethini;- 
yet  to  learn  in  the  way  of  musical  conception  in 
dealing  with  such  master  works.  With  more  expe- 
rience she  will  play  more  steadily.  Perhaps  it  is 
that  her  life  so  far  has  been  preoccupied  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  all  this  remarkable  technique  and  in  an 
immense  amount  of  memorizing  (for  we  are  assured 
she  could  have  played  any  other  Beethoven  Concer- 
to, or  any  other  Rhapsodic  of  Liszt  at  almost  a  mo- 
ment's warning,)  so  that  the  real  intellectual  life  in 
music  has  but  begun  for  her.  But  there  is  no  de- 
nying that  she  plays  con  aniore  and  with  fervor,  and 
shows  a  nature  truly  musical.  This  was  more  evi- 
dent in  her  beautiful  rendering  of  the  deeply  poetic 
Largo,  and  in  the  point  and  finesse  which  she  re- 
vealed in  the  Royido,  so  often  treated  as  a  simple 
commonplace  affair.  She  is  much  at  home  in  Liszt, 
and  played  the  Hungarian  Rhapsody  with  remarka- 


ble brilliancy  and  sustained  power.  Since  the  first 
appearance  of  Miss  Mehliix.  no  pianist  in  these  con- 
certs has  called  forth  sneli  flemonstrativn  apfdanse  ; 
and  \\oT  renderinjj  of  that  strange  an<l  difficult  first 
Allegro  from  the  "  Viennese  Carnival  Pranks  "  of 
Scliumann,  with  which  she  answered  the  encore, 
seemed  to  us  tlie  hewt  of  all. — We  shall  all  be  glad 
to  hear  (nore  of  Miss  Rive. 

The  fourth  roncert  is  postponed  to  Tnenrlay  (t\\p  flay 
after  Christmas),  and  has  tlic  ff)llowinp;  prot;ranime: 
T^AUT  I.  rmirert  Overtnre.  in  A.  Jih'fz:  PiiinoCon- 
reito,  in  A  minor,  Srhnmavn  ( \Vm.  Tt.  HitF,RWo*^)T>i  — 
T*AUT  ir.  Pnstornl  Synipliony.  Bfctbnvcii  ;  Tenor 
Soncr:  "  A'lelnt'le,"  Beethoven  (W.  J.  WiNOii);  Jubi- 
lee Overture,  Webp}-. 


Annette  Essipoff. 

The  yonnc:  Russian  pianist  (wife  of  her  Russian 
teacher  Lesehetizki),  who  has  risen  to  such  Europe, 
an  fame  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  came  to 
us  last  week,  modestly  heralded  and  advertised, — 
came,  gave  four  concerts  and,  slowly,  it  must  be 
confessed,  but  surely,  conquered.  And  that,  too, 
in  spite  of  the  extrava2:ant  laudations  of  the  New 
York  critic^,  who  pronounced  her  equal  and  even 
superior  to  Rubinstein  and  Von  Biilnw.  We.  think 
such  comparisons  are  idle  and  even  miseJiierous ; 
they  render  a  would  be  discriminating  audience  in- 
credulous and  slow  to  be  convinced  ;  besides,  tltat 
is  not  the  point  of  which  one  cares  to  be  convinced, 
so  much  as  of  the  positive  artistic  virtue  of  the  ar- 
tist in  herself.  We  do  her  wron:^  to  jnd^'e  her  look- 
inii  at  another.  This  incredulity  mav  have  been  one 
cause  of  the  comparatively  small  and  coollv  listen- 
ing^ audience  in  the  Music  Hall,  on  tlie  first  night 
(Monday,  Dec.  11). — a  coolness,  too,  which  seemed 
to  be  reflected  in  her  own  performance;  for,  won- 
derfully perfect  as  it  was  in  many  ways,  the  witch- 
ery of  an  inspired  Art  was  scarcely  felt  that  night. 
Not  that  she  slii^hted  anythincc.  ^'^^  t'l'it  her  mental 
concentration  on  each  ta^k  seemed  not  as  complete 
and  real  as  her  eonsumn'ate  technique  and  the  quiet 
self-possession  of  her  manner,  which  was  alto^'cther 
ladydike  and  charming;  but,  somehow,  the  maijfuet- 
ic  current  did  not  seem  to  flow.  Yet  even  then 
there  was  enough  to  make  it  easy  to  accept  her  as 
fadh  prhiceps  amone;'  female  virtuosos.  Then  too 
there  was  a  certain  disappointment  in  the  menc're- 
ness  of  tiiis,  and  all  the  prorrrammes.  for  a  public 
spoiled  by  the  lavish  opulence  of  Rubinstein  and 
Bulow.     Here  is  the  first  one: 

1.  Overture—"  Xoxze  rli  Fiiraro  " ]\ro^an 

Orehe^itra  (Mr.  Feniinand  Dulcken),  Conduetor. 

2.  Grand  Concerto    E  Major Chopin 

Madiime  Annette  Essipoff. 

3.  Song 

Miss  A^iiese  Palma. 

4.  Concerto  for  the  Violin Leonard 

Monsieur  Alfred  Vivien. 

5.  a  DCfl  Abends Schumann 

h  0-fivott.p G-lnek-Brnhms 

c  Lcrt  Deux  Alouettes Lesehetizki 

d  Inlermezzo H.nns  von  Buelow 

Madame  Annette  Essipoff. 

6.  Sonp: - — 

7.  Caprice  Fnntastique.     f Violin) Wienian'ski 

8.  Fantaisie  Hon^rroise,  No,  14 Liszt 

Dedicated  to  Hans  von  Buelon-. 

The  orchestra  was  small,  such  only  as  can  be 
picked  up  here  on  theatre  nii^hts,  and,  under  indiff- 
erent conductor^hip.  did  not  conspire  very  sympa- 
thetically toward  a  satisfactory  performance.  In 
the  Chopin  Concerto  what  we  first  felt  in  Madame 
EssipofTs  playin^:  was  the  wonderful  elasticity, 
force,  delicacy  and  certainty  of  her  touch.  Slie 
seems  ortjanized  for  the  piano  ;  the  beautiful  move- 
ment of  her  hand  and  wrist  is  worth  watching  for 
itself.  The  stroke,  with  a  fine  catdike  strenofth  and 
subtlety  and  certainty,  Uorhtg  on  the  key  infallibly 
with  just  the  needed  shade  of  power,  whhether  of 
utmost  softness,  or  li^htninj^-like  incisive  accent. 
And  each  note,  even  in  the  most  rapid  passaci'os.  is 
so  beautifully  rounded  and  so  individual,  the  quality 
of  tone  so  shaded  and  so  colored,  if  we  may  say 
that  of  an  instrument  of  fixed  tones.  Then  we 
thous^ht  of  the  consummate  technique,  the  perfect 
evenness  and  beauty  of  the  runnine:  passajjes,  the 
masculine  firm  grasp  of  chords,  the  finished  execu- 
tion every  way.  and  the  quiet  ease,  the  even  poise, 
with  which  everything  is  done  as  by  one  who  had 
Inn^j  since  ceased  to  think  of  difticulties.  Her 
phrasinir  is  as  faultless  as  her  precision  is  infallible  ; 
every  figure,  every  motive  stands  out  for  itself, 
while  it  is  set  loyally  in  ri;:^ht  relations.  We  must 
remark  here,  however,  what  we  perceived  all 
throuirh  the  week  (perhaps  she  has  cultivated  the 
habit  for  concert  effect)  that  she  is  apt  to  set  the  up- 
per part,  the  melody,  in  almost  undue  prominence, 
shadini:^  the  accompanying  harmony  so   much  that 


the  left  hand  seems  weak  in  comparison  with  the 
riTht.  That  she  felt  the  Thopin  music  and  con- 
ctived  it  in  a  true  artistic  sense,  we  saw  no  reason 
to  doubt,  althoui^h  we  cannot  say  it  was  the  mos*. 
in-^pirini^  interpretation  we  have  ever  heard  of  that 
Concerto. 

Her  renderini^  of  Schumann's  "  Des  Abends  "  (the 
first  of  the  eiir'tt  Ph'intn.-^ie-HUh.-kr,  op.  ]2)  di<l  not 
quite  'r\\'i>.\\Q,  all  that  we  are  wont  to  expect  fi'om  it; 
either  she  or  we  were  not  just  in  the  mood  of  it. 
The  other  little  pieces  were  as  biM2;ht  and  winsome 
as  could  be  desired,  especially  tlie  two  Alouettes. 
The  14th  liJtapanfiie  flnnr/roi.tr  of  Liszt,  which  WA^ 
with  orchestra  (but  half  rehearsed)  was  a  most  bril- 
liant piece  of  virtnocity.  Mme.  Essipoff  was  re- 
peitedly  recalled,  but  honored  no  encores;  the  ex- 
ample commands  respect  at  least. 

We  pass  to  Wednesday  evening's  pro^framme, 
when  the  orchestra  wss  dropped,  leaving  it  a  Cliam- 
ber  Concert  in  the  spacious  Music  Hall.  The  audi- 
ence was  even  smaller  than  before,  the  weather 
beinrj  frosty  and  not  kindly.  But  h^w  can  anyone 
expect  a  rihamber  concert  audience  to  crowd  that 
Hall  ?  Neither  Rnhinstpin  nor  T^idow  did  it,  and 
the  smallest  audience  of  either  of  the  three  would 
be  counted  a  large  one  in  any  hal!  for  music  of  that 
kind  in  Europe. 

1.  Grand  Sonata.  C  major,  opu'^  .^3 Beethoven 

Mad^ime  Annette  E^«ii>otT. 

2.  Introduction— "Cadenza  ed  Adairio,"..Vieuxtemps 

Mnn'sieur  Alfred  Vivien* 

3.  Misero.  che  faro Pacini 

Miss  Ai^nC'^e  Palma, 

4.  a,  Nocturne, FieUl,  6,  Traumeswirren.-Pchumnnn 

c.   Etude,  D/> Li=;zt 

^.     "  Rest  in  the  Lord.' Mendelssohn 

6.  n.  Berceuse,  opus  59,  b.  Mazurka,  c,  Va'se  Chopin 

7.  Polonaise Wieniawski 

M'insipur  Alfred  Vivien. 

8.  Scherzo,  C  sharp  minor Chopin 

The  op.  ,53  of  Beetlioven.  one  of  the  most  ori*rinal 
and  imaginative  of  the  Sonata'^,  we  have  more  than 
once  heard  more  satisfactorily  interpreted.  It  was 
beirun  too  loud,  when  it  should  steal  upon  us  with  a 
distant  murmur,  swiftlv  developinix  in  force  and 
purpose.  The  short  Adnr/io,  which  is  but  the  pre- 
lude to  the  fairv  like  and  fascinatins:  Rondo,  was 
rather  stiffh'  phrased  ;  but  the  Rondo  itself  was  ex- 
quisitely rendered  ;  it  was  like  a  play  oF  Northern 
lii^hts  with  stars  gleaming;  through  them.  The 
Nocturne  by  Field,  one  of  the  simple  oris^inals  of 
that  form,  required  no  jri'e-it  art;  it  was  gracefully 
and  simply  played,  the  melody  fas  we  have  said  be- 
fore) beinir  stronf^^lv  marked  and  set  forward  in  a 
strong  lio'ht.  The  Schumann  piece  (another  num- 
ber of  op.  12),  expressinir  dream  bewilderment,  is  a 
most  Jack  o' lantern  little  fancy,  and  was  most  deft- 
ly execnted  with  a  light  and  rapid  fairy  touch.  The 
Liszt  Etude,  which  we  did  not  admire  as  a  composi- 
tion, displayed  the  fair  artist's  virtuos'ty  in  as  aston- 
ishin'.j  a  deirree  as  anything.  Tlie  Bercenae  of  Cho- 
pin was  given  with  a  lovelv  evenness  and  delicacy, 
thoun;h  we  never  foriret  Rubinstein  in  that.  The 
Ma-.'irka  (in  B  minor,  op.  3.")  seemed  to  us  attacked 
in  rather  too  pert  a  style  ;  but  afterwards  the  lead- 
ins:  theme  recurred  in  a  more  subdued  poetic  shad- 
ing, its  brightness  more  suffused  with  sentiment. 
The  AValtz  (in  A  flat,  op.  4'2)  was  exquisite  play  for 
her  fleet,  even  finn^ers.  But  to  our  mind  the  ^reat 
performance  of  that  eveninix  wa^  the  last,  the  vinror- 
ous,  impassioned  Scherzo  by  Chopin,  which  was 
brourrht  out  with  the  most  impressive  power  and 
breadth. — Again  the  audience  admired,  but  was  not 
carried  away;  n^rain  plenty  f)f  recalls,  but  nothing 
added  or  repeated  in  response. 

Third  Concert,  Friday  evening.  This  time  the 
fire  did  burn,  the  listeners  (still  fewer  than  before) 
were  all  an;low  ;  and  so  too  seemed  Mme.  Essipoff; 
they  thoue;ht  her  "  in  the  mood  "  for  once  ;  we  like 
her  all  the  betler  that  she  is  not  always  so;  it 
seems  more  real  and  more  human  ;  we  cannot  but 
suspect  the  inspiration  that  is  always  at  its  height. 
Programme  :  — 

1.  Toccata  ...    B.ich-Tausig 

Madame  Annette  Essipoff. 

2.  Song 

Miss  A^nese  Palma, 

3.  Andante  and  Scherzo,  E  minor Mendelssohn 

Impromptu Schuhert 

4.  Grand  Concerto,  D  major Paganini 

Mons.  Alfred  Vivien. 

5.  a.  Variations Ramean 

b.  ZurGuitarre Hiller 

c,  Gavotte -. Silas 

6.  Song 

Miss  A^nese  Palma. 

7.  Legende, (arranged  expressly  for  Monsieur  Vivien), 

Dulcken 
Mons.  Alfred  Vivien  and  the  Composer. 

8.  Valse,  A  tlat Rubinstein 

Tausig's  remarkably  effective  transcription  of 
Bach's  great  Organ  Toccata  in  D  minor  was  superb- 
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ly  played,  sfivin!:!:  it  an  ora;an  like  brilliancy  and 
hreacHii.  The  Aiidanto  and  ScIutzo  by  Merulels- 
solin  {the  last  two  oT  tiio  seven  pieces  in  Op.  ,7),  the 
former  in  K  minor,  the  latter  in  E  major,  were  fine- 
ly ri-Mitlered.  espi-cially  the  lin-lit  staccato,  almost  the 
flutter  of  in^eet  winii's,  of  tlie  exeeedlrii^ly  rapid 
Si'herzo.  Yet  we  dare  not  say  it  wn?  quite  np  tt> 
Biilow's  rendering  on  that  .stormy  ni;Liht  whiuh  he 
devoted  to  Mendelssohn  and  Selinmann  !  The 
Seiuimann  Tmpronipfn  was  rriven  fo  perfection,  with 
all  its  pot'try  and  i^raee,  each  variation  C()minccwith 
a  nrnv.  fresh  charm.  The  oilier  little  i>icces.  .all  ex- 
qnisitc  in  tlie  iierfonnance,  di'innnd  little  notice  of 
themselves.  S<i  we  pa-s  on,  rapidly,  to  Saturday's 
Matinee,  when  Mme.  Essipoff  beiran  with  a  vpry 
fine,  nppreciative  reriderinj^  of  mcst  of  the  little 
SchifH  Mifivo-iniiR  i\i  Sriiumann's  "  Carnivnl."  omit- 
tin^■  a  fi'W  which  could  be  spared.  Then  a  j^roup 
from  riiopin  :  a  N'nctiirne.  and  Mazurka,  both  fav- 
orites, and  the  le.-s  lairdr'ar  Etude  in  (t  fiat,  major, 
that  ra])id  flight  of  triplets  jilayed  here  not  loni; 
since  by  Mr.  Sherwood,  and  here  set  dnwn  as  a 
"Study  on  the  black  keys;"  we  can  conceive  of 
nothinn;  finer  thun  her  reridL-rini;  of  all  these.  The 
"  Moniditj.ht  Snnata"  too  was  wonderfully  well  in- 
terpreted, with  such  wealth  of  lone,  and  such  ex- 
pressive aecenl  in  tiie  first  movement,  tliat  the  i^reat 
iiall  was  instinct  with  its  dei'p  sentiment  and  poetry. 
She  closed  the  concert  with  a  Wdlz  after  Strauss  ; 
"  Wir  lel)eu  nur  einmal,"  by  Tau-^iir,  imnicn-^ely  dif- 
ficult and  far  from  beautiful  we  tliou2:lit.  It  seemed 
to  US  that  virtuosity  could  uo  no  further,  but  nf 
such  feats  we  cannot  pretend  to  set  the  limits.  \W' 
would  have  preferred  a  nobler  work  for  the  last  im- 
pression of  so  rare  au'l  interc^tin:;  an  artist. 

We  have  not  mentioned  her  assistant-^.  *  )f  the 
sinf.nn:^  tlie  least  said  the  better.  Mons  ViviKV  is  a 
g-ood,  sound  vi(ditnst  of  the  nel'j:ian  school,  wlio 
does  all  in  a  straiiihtforward.  lionest  tind  elle.ctive 
manner,  with  plenty  of  executi')[i,  ta-teftd  and  l)ril 
liant,  without  afTectaiioris,  albeit  ratlu-r  cold. 

— We  feel  that  we  have  by  no  means  heard  the 
wliole  of  Mme.  EssipofT.  She  has  left  us  with  a 
strjiii^  desire  to  hear  her  more,  and  in  Iteller  ]tro- 
gi  animes.  anil  to  know  her  belter.  If  Ruliinsteiu 
and  Bulow  ^ave  us  rather  a  sui-feit  with  their  im- 
mense ])ro^rammcs,  she  iias  Ict'l  us  with  an  appetite. 
We  fear  it  will  be  hmj:  before  we  hear  any  piano- 
playing  to  conii)are  with  it,  unless  she  coaie    aH,ain. 


Chamber  Concerts. 

TiiR  Mknpkli.ssoiix  QuiNrKTru  V.lvw  i^ave  two 
good  Concerts  in  Bumstead  Hall,  on  S.iturd.iy  ev- 
enings, Nov.  25,  and  Dec.  "1.  Each  bcijan  and  end 
ed  with  a  concerted  work  for  strinirs  in  classical 
form,  two  of  which  were  new,  the  other  two  c?tab- 
lished  favorites.  Each  offered  a  new  sinii;er.  fresh 
and  full  of  promi-e.  .\  few  instrumental  solos  filled 
out  the  remainder  of  the  proi^rammes.  TheSextet 
(Op.  IH,  in  F)  by  Brahms  iniju'essed  U3  on  this  fir^t 
hearini^  as  one  of  the  best  (tf  the  new  works  we 
have  heard  for  some  time  ;  struuir.  consj-.tent,  full 
ofthoui^hts  well  developed, — on  the  whole,  mu-ic 
one  eonld  readily  enjoy  and  wish  to  hear  a;^ain. 
We  confess  it  opened  not  so  promi-in::^ly  ;  bnt.a-^  it 
developed,  it  grew  more  and  more  inter<'sting.  Tlie 
Amhuitr  has  a  n(d)le  series  of  variation-.  The 
strings  sounded  somewhit  roui^hly  in  th-it  hall,  but 
on  the  whole  the  rendering-  was  good.  That  Con- 
<'ert  closed  with  tlie  beautiful  and  genial  eightli 
Quartet  of  Beethoven,  the  E  niintu-  of  the  Bastni 
niowsky  set,  remarkal)ly  well  led  by  Mr.  Allen, 
whose  violin  plavin-;-  is  better  than  ever.  The  sioii- 
cr,  Miss  Ell.\  ('.  Li:wis,  orBortlaud,  won  immediate 
favor  by  the  rich,  synipathelic  quality  of  her  voice, 
not  large  in  compass,  and  by  tlie  .simple,  warm  ex- 
p^e^sion  with  whiidi  she  sang  a  S.uirfa  .)f-ir/<t  by 
Faure,  n  Serenade  by  R:di' and  a  Sonir  by  Tauhert. 
Mr.  EnwAitD  IIkindl's  tlute  plavins:  (Fatitai>>ie  on  a 
Slavonic  Air)  was  of  maNteily  perfection. 

The  second  concert  tipened  with  a  t^iartet  {(i- 
minor,  Op,  Vti))  by  Uuliinstiin.  of  wliieh  we  couhl 
make  nothintr.  Slutrt,  spasmoilic  )iass:i«xes  and 
phrases,  like  the  chafing  of  a  caged  wild  beast. — 
beo;inninii:s  leading  to  nothiuir, —  huitless  imjiulse 
and  endeavor,  sound  and  fury  with  but  litlliMiiu^ic. 
■ — is  all  we  can  recall  of  the  first  movement.  The 
rhythmical  oddity  of  the  second  movement  (Alli-- 
gro)  in  fif€-ei<jht  lime,  was  only  a  curio-ity.  It 
mii;ht  have  been  sugi^ested  by  tome  Russian  dance  ; 
but  really  five-beat  rhythm  is  uo  rhythm  ;  it  would 
puzzle  any  ear  to  tell  where  any  measure  bei^an,  or 
to  mark  any  regularity  u!' accent.      The  Aduf/to  was 


more  like  music;  the  Finale  full  of  the  wild  Oos- 
sfick. — How  refreshini:^.  satisfying,  after  this,  to  hear 
the  noble  Schubert  Quintet  with  two  'Cellos  !  This 
was  finely  ]>layed. 

Miss  E.  A.  Hi'MPntirv,  still  a  pupil,  thon2;b  she 
has  travelleil  with  the  Chili,  has  a  soprano  voice  of 
much  power  and  sweetne-s  and  good  comjias-^.  re- 
markably true  and  oven  throu2:hout  ;  and  she  sanir 
the  trying  "  Infelice  "  of  Mendid-sohn  witli  -smu] 
conception  and  a  hii^h  dciri-ee  of -tvle  and  execution. 
She  seerns  to  be  in  the  rl^-ht  way  to  milce  a  'iin.r"r 
Her  two  songs  by  Fran/,  :  "  On  a  Thorn  liu-h  "'  and 
"  In  May,"  were  very  nicely  sim  ;■,  th"  1  itter  warm- 
ly encored. — Mr.  Hi-nxto  n-'ive  an  admirable  render- 
iufj  of  a  Serenade  lor  the  Vi'il.,m-i>llo  by  Lindner; 
and  Mr.  Allkx  played  "  be  Tond.eau."  nni'  nf  tlie 
many  Sonatas  bv  one  of  ihe  be-t  of  tin*  old  violin 
composers.  Leidair,  who  fl  .uri-hed  under  L<nus 
Quinz",  in  a  very  fini<hi-d  and  artistic  manner. 

— These  Wf'ri'  very  enjovablo  concerts,  and  more 
of  the  same  sort  would  l>e  welcome.  lint  now  thi-; 
Pleiad  <rroup  (the  siniriT  makes  the  sev  nth  star)  is 
travelling  away  westward  to  its  remote  aithelitui. 
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■companinientp  by  Robert  Franz,  and  with  a  new 
id  truer   phra-in:;   for   the    instruments   carefully 
arkeil  by  Mr.  Zerrahn,  of  whi(di    wi-    <''>py   an   ac- 
count on  anotiier  pat^e.     The  solo  singers  are  named 
in  all  the  newsi)apers. 

The  fourtli  11  arvaud  Concert  is  postpr)ned  to  Tues- 
day, the  2r.th,  (day  after  Chri^tma^}.  The  jiro- 
grammo  we  have  iriven. — In  tlie  fifth  (Jan.  4).  Mad- 
ame Captl^m  will  SMi^^  "  Xon  piu  di  fiori,"  froin 
M"zart's  'J'ifo,  besii'.es  soni^-i.  The  Symohony  will 
be  (Jade's  S'K  4,  in  B  fi  it~Mi-:s  Xita  (i.vKT\No  will 
sin'.r  iu  tile  r>th  coiiciM-t,  Feb.  1  ;  and  Mme.  Schillkr 
will  play  in  (uie  of  the  following  concerts. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  TI.  Sni  r.wooo's  Pi  \\o  Ri:cit\l-^. 
We  were   compelle.l  t.i  lo^e  tlic    fir-t,    (Nov.  'J7),   of 
which  the  report  wa-;  flatl.erinir.  the  proL'ramme  re- 
markable, but  nimdi  tor)  1  ,uix.     Mr   Sherwood  i)Iaved 
a  Pridude  and  Fuii-ue  of  B:vdi  :    Sonata.   O]).  :J  I .  N*o. 
:■;.  <if  Beethoven  ;   a  Prelude.  Wabz  ainl  Snnir    "ith- 
out  W(U'd-i  of  his  own  ;    Fu'ruf  bv  ltheinb"r<^er.  Ser- 
enade by    Rubinstein,   and    Liszt's    arrau'rement  of 
Hh'    TaviihdKXcr    March.      Mrs.    Sherwood    i)laycd  : 
Thalberu^'s  Etude  in    .V   miiuu*;    l'.arcarole.    On.    tt:i. 
I   Bk.  4.  by  Rubinstein  :    ICtud.-.  by  Chopin.  in-F,  Op, 
j    10.  Bk.  "J:   Scherzo.  Op.  1,    by    Mos^kow^ki  ;   "  Kv- 
I   iM-is"  (new)  by  .lens(;n  ;   and  Toccatina.  (J  minor,  by 
I    Rheinberi^er.      The  artist  couple  also  jdayed.  on  two 
I   pianos,    ihe  .Vndanle    and    Variation-i.  in    B  tbit.   by 
I   Sciiumann.  and  Uensidr"-^  Arraiiirement  of  the  (Jrand 
Dim  Coneertante  by  Weber.  Op.   is. 

Tlie  second  Recital  {Cnion  Hall.)  last  Tuesday, 
had  this  |)rogranime : 

f'liromatieFantai>ie  an'l  Futu-"' TJacli 

Mr.  Sherwooil. 
Sonata,  Oji.  101 Itceilioven 

Mrs.  Slierwoofl. 
n,  Voe:il,"I>er  XussIiaum"(The  Xul  Tree^.ScllnlnanIl 

b,  "  Mm  ie  " Kranz 

c,  Old  flcruian  Soiincr  Sonf; Mendelssulin 

Air,  Ceo.  I.,  Osixon.l. 

Rondo,  Op.  73,  O  major   for  t\v«t  pianos Chopin 

Mrs-  and  Mr,  Slierwooil. 

a,  Vocal.  *'Asra"  (Sou-;  of  the  Kastern  SI:ive\. 

Unlensteln 

b,  "Thou  art  like  unto  a  flower" Kuliinsteiu 

Mr,  (;eo,  r,    0-i,rnoii, 

ft,  "Ende  vom  Lied."  Op   13.  Xo   S . .  .Sdiuniann 

}>,  **Son^  without  Word-i."  No,  2  ,-\  niiii ,  Mend(d>sohn 

c,  "Moments  iMiisiraux,"  Dp,  '.U.  Xo.  ,'I  .'^ehul)ert 

(/,  "  Isulden's  Lielies-Tod."  fioiu  "  Tristan  and 

Isolde" Liszt- Warner 

Mr.  Sheiuood. 
"  Tasso."  Pyniphonie  I'oem  .ananijed  for  two 

pianos) Franz  Li^zt 

— But  we  must  take  another  opjjort unity  !•»  tell 
of  the  fine  impres-^ion  whicli  the  jierformrice---.  al- 
most without  exccjilion.  ina<le  upon  a  cultivated  aii- 
flienc(». — "Special  allractions"  will  be  ofVered  for 
the  third  Recital,  vet  t'l  be  announced.  The  PJiil- 
harmonie  t'lub  will  ajtp'-.-ir  in  the  ftuirth.  Feb.  2. 

Malk  pAnT-So\(i.  We  can  but  allude  to  the  very 
beautiful  siuLrino^  of  the  Piovr.'STov  Vi.vn  at  its  first 
I'oncert  of  tiie  seastm  in  the  Mu-ic  ILiII.  I>ec.  G. 
Xever  have  the  voices  seemed  so  well  balanced,  the 
ensemble  so  finely  blended,  and  the  harmony  so 
\n\v(}.  The  rend-rin-i-  of  nearly  every  number  in  a 
programme  simply  of  part-songs,  but  ciioice.  >Tas 
such  as  to  do  the  hiirhe^t  credit  to  the  (dioir  (now 
raised  to  very  nt-ar  lnO  voices),  and  to  its  capable 
conductor,  (tko.  \..  Oscoon. — But  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  (diarm  of  mere  men's  voices,  wdiiidi  tlie  siniiers 
themselves,  the  best  of  them,  are  be:;inniiii;  more 
and  more  to  feed  ;  and  we  ai'e  Lrlad  U\  learn  tliat  the 
Boylslon  Club  is  takiri:^  'he  initiative  in  alliliating 
with  itself  a  chorus  of  mixed  voices,  wdiich  will  be 
both  numerous  and  select,  competent  to  perform 
(.'antatas,  etc.,  with  oreliestra. 


CnRiSTMAs  Oratorio.  The  performance  of  tlie 
"  Messiah  "  tomorrow  evening  will  probably  be  in 
many  respects  such  as  to  rrive  a  fresh  interest  to  the 
ifrand  old  Work.      It   will   be    dune  with    the    added 


Nkw  llurr.HToN.  Si-ATEv  Tsf,  VNP.  X.  Y.— The  riiilhar' 
niopiic  Concerts  nf  Stat»"n  I-^laiid  we-e  or-iianizeii  nearly 
a  vi-ar  airo  liy  an  me  ixeij,^  meiuher  of  tlie  eoinniuiiity,  in 
ordi-r  to  meet  tin*  needs  of  nmsic  lovp'  s  resident  on  ihc 
I-l:inr\  Tndeerl  iliev  were  a  iro  Isend  for  the  Iiad  wi-nther 
in  winter  and  th(Mlo;itin-z  ice  in  the  hiv,  tnadi?  tlie  joiu- 
nev  tn  N'ew  Yi  'ik  nor  only  tc  linu^  and  di-i  aL'iecahle,  but 
someLiinCfS  po^itivelv  daiiL'erous  :  so  tliat  luveis  of  tine 
music  Were  offf'U  del);irred  from  enjovint;  th'-ir  f  ivorite 
entertainment,  Tliis  w  is  the  oriirin  of  tin-  rhilhaniiouiit 
Sneielv.  which  lias  s  nt-e  been  organized  inlo  a  eninpaliv, 
and  live  Concerts  are  t'v  he  ^ivcn  in  The  rour.-*e  of  the 
winter.  The  lir-<t  took  pi. ice  on  the  t-^t  of  December,  and 
of  tliis  we  propose  lo  j^eiid  a  short  criti<-lsnj. 

The  perfo  mers  li:ive  had  many  difl'i'Milties  In  nverconie, 
not  Ihe  smallest  bciiij;   the  veiy  limited  size  of  the  hall. 
The  ac  >'\s;ii- aii-aii'jeiii"nts  are  ]>o  )r,  and  th'' pl.ttfonn, 
with  a  t;rand  piano,  is  singularly  cciinped,  .-illowin;:  only 
seven   pe  forniei-;  to  \)-  upon    the  platt<»rni   at   any  one 
lim  '      This  of  eoiir-ie  tics  the  hands  nf  the  nnisieal  nian- 
atrer     Nfr.  Werner  very    much    in    the  choice  of    mU'-ic, 
allowinjj:  onlv  (piarietis.  trios,   solos,  or  septettes  to  be 
played,  and  he  deserves  all  praisi-  for  his  alile  selection. 
The  pioi^iimtne   for   tlie  tirst    Concert  was    rather  a 
mixed   one,  and   evidently  made  to   dr  iw   an  audience, 
a  de^■ioe  very  uncourtenus  lo   the    real   lovers   of  trnod 
mu<ic,  't  seems  lo  u<    A  short  openini:  address  was  made 
by  !^ir.  Oeori^e    William    Curtis,  and    the    concert    began 
w'itli  the  ftepti'tte  of   Hiiiiiniel.   .Mr,  IEi(  har<l  Hodman  was 
at  the  piano,  acconipanieii   liv  six  of  Tliomas'  nrchestra ; 
tlipv  all    did   their   jiarts  wel.  and    Mr.   Iloirman   jdayed 
with  his  n>*u  il   pveci-ion    anil    delicacy-   aUhon^h  to  rmr 
thinkimrtoo    nmc'i  i>romii.ence  w:is  Lnven  to  the   i)iano, 
1  at  tin-  e\pcie;e    of  the    Violom-ello     which    should   play 
!  sindi  an  inioortant  pari  in  two  of  Hie  m  .venieiit-. 
j       The   Seot"iie  was    followed    bv  Mr,  Carl  llamm's    ren- 
i  deiin-^    of    the    l^albid   an  1    Polonai'^e    of    Vieuxtenips. 
I  The  e  is  no  donbt  of  .Mr.  Hain-n*s  rare    manipulation   of 
1  the  Violin  and   t  he  d.licacy  id   his   loiudi,  but    tliere  \\:\^ 
I  .1  little  to.)    mueh    sentinientil'iy  sh^'Wii    in  tin;    Uallail 
,  mnvement.     Th"'  I'olonMise  was  admiiably  play<'d.  how- 
ever, and  III  ide  up  for  atl   foniu-r  derielem-ics  ;  the  trip- 
ping' t'lii"  of  Ihe  I'o'.onaise  wan  exeell-iiMx    marked  and 
Sir,   llaiiim   kent   his   mcdies'.ra  well   in    Iniid,  and    jire- 
venled   them   from    fee  le  ^ir  iir'rltng.      Mi-s     .'\nt<inio 
i  HeiiTU'    th  Ml  sairr   'he   -Vria   from    liom.-o  and  Juliet  of 
I   r.cil'oz.     .\fior  the  e\c(dleiit  nns'i-  which  hail  preeetled 
it,  the  UiM'lioz  music  stoo  1  out  in  its  true  li::lit  of  jjlar- 
in-^  iLidni-^s.     It  is  the   fashion  to   admiie   llerlio?,  and 
OiriidcKdi,  wf*  know,  but  af;er  all  they  are  but  clap-Ira]), 
and  false  to  all  true  inu-ical  ideas.     .Miss  Henne's  vf)iee 
is  .a  beautiful    Con'ril  o,  but   Npode  I    by    b.ad   teaidiint:. 
8he  has  a  wretcdied  method  and  that  o  liou<  trick  of  drair- 
jrirv  u)  from  one  n  )re  f"  another.  iriviii'Z  one  the  iK'netit 
of  the  entire   traimit.    Should   the   interval  t»e  from  tlie 
toni(!  to  the  doniinint,  she  mak<*s  you  he  ir  ihe  third  and 
sub  dominant  as  well,  till  yoii  remain  doublful  as  to  t'le 
note    intended.      The    harp    acconipaniin'Mit    wiih    tJie 
hanuoninm    was  feeble  to    a  <lct:ree,  and    we  were  rt - 
joice  I  u  hen  tins  perform.ince  w.as  over. 

The  second  part  bcraii  witli  the  lteerho\en  Quartettf 
in  C  minor.  \o  4,  We  looked  fiirw-aid  to  thi*-  as  an  o  i- 
sis  in  the  desert,  hut  alas!  only  to  lie  di-mallv  disa])- 
lioiiitcil.  The  strin'.;^!  were  i<Mi;j;ii.  and  tin-  iterformers 
ai>i>areiitly  s)M'lled  their. mu'^ic.  'fle-y  pur  no  leeliii;^.  no 
cxpresvinn  into  it,  and  \et  the  spirir  of  the  i;ieat  mas- 
ter breathed  out  in  spite  of  su<di  unmastHily  remleriiiir, 
and  com  for  led  many  a  we  iry  soul  wiili  its  lieauty. 
Mad.inie  Mare'zek  llei  tiu-ca  th"ii  jdayed  "  La  danse  des 
Sylphes"  by  Oodifroi  1  on  tlie  haiji;  lint  the-  harp  akuie 
doi-s  not  aiiionnt  to  very  much  Mr.  IlolVminn  plived 
two  pieccrt  of  his  <iwn.  a  Ilarearobe  and  Ca-^cari  la.  litrht 
and  faniaslic.  M  is»;  Heiine  irav<-  n*  one  of  Arthui-  Sulli- 
van's sonars,  somethiii'r  about  a  dream.  The  jrcin  of  the 
eveninir  \s';is  the  '*  Traiimerei  "  of  .'^chuni  inn  as  a  qtiar- 
teire,  and  linished  the  (-oncan't.  S  >  beaut  fully  was  this 
rendered  tliat  ilic  an  lience  a(dciiowIed^e<l  itspower  by 
noddin;^  tlieir  t?:oo  1-ni^hts  to  the  music.  '      S. " 

Ciii«\';o.  I»Kr,  S. — ^ince  my  la^^t  h-tter  we  have 
iiad  th"  Kelloirg  Eii:;li-ih  (_)per:i  for  two  week.s. 
They  playctl  to  overflowing  lirmses  in  MeVicker'.s 
'heatre.  All  their  representniions  were  enioyable. 
No  repetitions  were  ixiven  Their  m<ist  scrims  ef- 
fort-: were  devoted  to  Wairner's  "  I-'lyini.'  Dutch- 
man "  and  Meyerbeer's  "  Star  of  the  North."  I  find 
both  these  works  «lu[ud.  t)t  course  both  of  them 
are  beyond  the  res«nirces  of  this  troupi-,  still  the 
performances  were  enjoyable.  Tiie  manau^einent  is 
entith'd  tr)  trreat  credit  for  the  liberality  and  coiir- 
aire  displayed  in  these  serious  underta  kinir^.  The 
TrVmue  iircmounces  the  Lnr'-a  representation  the 
best  they  g-ave  here.  The  IveIloir<r  people  were  very 
fortunate  in  cominij  so  soon  after  Strakosch's  Ital- 
ian troupe,  for  that  was  so  totally  and  fri;;htfully 
bad  as  to  make  tlie  most  ordinary  singing  -^ound 
well  by  contrast  But  Mi-;s  ICeiloirg  needs  no  such 
allowance,  her  perscnations  eviaeini;  careful  study 
and  Considerable  intelliijence  ;  and  her  sin-^ing  was, 
of  course,  very  enjoyable. 
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Lost  Monday  nip;lit.  Mr.  Julius  Fiichs  gave  a  soiri'v; 
of  Ills  pupils  at  Baur's  music  store,  noticualjle  for  its 
great  lengtli  anfl  tlie  monotony  of  tlio  programme. 
Tlie  playinn-  was  very  good  and  apoke  well  for  the 
teacher.  Mr.  Fuchs  I  had  occasion  to  mention,  I 
thinli,  some  years  ago,  since  when  I  have  lost  sight 
of  him.  He  came  here  in  18G8  or  '69,  and  has 
played  in  public  sever.il  times  since  on  the  organ 
and  piano.  I  bcdieve  he  leads  a  German  singing  so- 
ciety, and  at  one  time  he  organized  an  orchestra, 
d  la  Bilse,  Strauss,  Gilmore,  Thomas,  with  beer  oIj- 
tigalo.  But  it  did  not  succeed.  Mr.  Fuehs  is  afine 
musical  scholar  and  a  good  organist  and  pianist; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  under  a  different 
state  of  things  (th.it  is,  with  more  encouragement  to 
chamber  music)  his  ability  might  be  used  more 
productively'. 

Mr.  Florence  Ziegfeld  gave  a  soiree  with  some  of 
the  pupils  of  his  so-called  "  Musical  College,"  at  the 
Methodist  Church,  about  ten  days  ago.  Two  who 
there  appeared  play  remarkably  well :  Miss  Wieh- 
ard  (who  has  a  fine  touch),  and  Miss  Clara  Murdoch 
(who  has  more  technique.)  Both  these  are  teach- 
ers in  the  "  College." 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  placing  the  name  "col- 
lege" between  inverted  commas,  not  because  I  wish 
to  insinuate  anything  against  the  thoroughness  or 
otherwise  of  the  school,  but  simply  to  signify  my 
disaffection  toward  all  such  high-sounding,  inappro- 
priate titles,  to  which  we  run  entirely  too  much  in 
America  (though  Mr.  Ziegfeld  and  his  teachers  are 
Germans.)  For.  to  apply  the  term  "  College  "  to  a 
private  academy,  having  neither  stated  courses  of 
study,  public  examinations,  nor  any  kind  of  college 
macliiuery  except  the  name,  seems  to  me  entirely 
unwarranted  and  in  bad  taste,  although  unfortunate- 
ly not  illegal.  I  say  all  tliis.  it  will  be  observed, 
without  the  slightest  intention  of  disparaging  the 
teaching  there,  for  I  personally  know  some  of  the 
teachers  and  Mr.  Ziegfeld  himself  to  be  well-educat- 
ed musicians;  but  also  equally  without  intention  of 
praising,  for  it  is  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  really 
learn  anything  deiitiite  about  the  quality  of  work 
done  at  such  schools.  Once  in  a  wliile  they  pro- 
duce a  good  player.  This,  however,  does  nai  signi- 
f}' ;  the  questicm  is:  What  is  the  average  work  done 
there  ?  And  to  this  questifin,  for  some  reason,  I 
have  been  unable  to  procure  an  answer.  This  is 
the  gre.at  weakness  of  nearly  all  our  music  schools. 
Nobody  is  allowed  to  visit  a  class.  There  is  no  pub- 
lic examination.  Courses  of  study  are  not  published. 
I  suppose  the  schools  in  Boston  are  better  managed  ; 
and  I  have  also  found  Oberlin  less  reticent.  It  must 
also  be  admitted  that  the  public  cares  ver3^  little  for 
thorougliness  ;  or  rather,  perliaps,  it  is  too  good- 
natured,  and,  like  charity,  "  thinketli  no  evil." 

THE    APOLLO    CLUB. 

The  first  concerts  of  the  Apollo  Club  took  place 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week.  Owing  to 
the  large  number  of  associate  members,  the  concert 
had  to  be  duplicated,  half  the  members  coming  one 
night,  and  hiilf  tlie  other.  I  suppose  the  two  audi- 
ences would  amount  to  very  nearly  six  thousand 
people.  McCtu'iuick  Imll  was  crowded  both  nights. 
The  programme  was  this: 

1.  a.  Calm  Sea Rubinstein 

b.  The  Beleaf;-uered Snilivan 

2.  Bv  Culia's  Aihnr Horsley 

3.  a.  (ireetino;  to  Chicaji'O  (Marclie) Kunktl 

b.  V.Triations  on  a  Beellioven  theme. Saint  Saens 

Tlie  Knnkel  Brothers  (Two  pianos). 

4.  a.  NiglnSong Aht 

b.  Spring  Song Fraiike 

5.  LePi-e  aux  Cleres Herold 

Jliss  Kmma  Ttuir-^liy,  (Violin  obligato  by 
Mr   VViii.  Lewis.) 

(Encore)— .\ve  Maria Bacli-Gounotl 

i\liss  Tliursby ,  piano,  violin,  and  chorus. 

6.  Xfynlieer  van  Dunek Bishop 

7.  Great  is  Jehovali  (Die  Allmaclit) Schubert 

Liszt's  arrangemcnl. 
(.Accompaniment  of  piano  aud  organ.) 

8.  Faust  Grand  Fantasie Kunkel 

Kunkel  Brotliers. 

9.  Serenade—  '  Suuliglit  hath  begun" Abt 

10.  a.  Birdie's  Good-bye Taubert 

b.  Bird  Song, Taubeit 

Miss  Tliursby, 

(Encore- Rubinstein's  "Thour't  like  a  lovely 

flower.") 

11.  Storm  and  Blessing KalUwoda 

The  programme  was  too  long,  and  too  man}'  en- 
cores were  allowed.  The  club  numbered  seventy 
two    undei    the  direction    of  Mr.  Wm.  L.    Tomlins 


and  manifested  throughout  their  very  fine  training. 
On  the  second  night  tlie  first  tenors  went  down  a 
little  fi'om  the  jiitch  toward  the  close,  but  as  a  whole 
the  intonation  was  unusually  good.  The  attack 
was  fine  and  the  shading  very  delicate.  The  p!nn- 
haimo  was  jierhaps  made  something  too  much  of 
The  volume  of  lone  aud  the  solidity  of  it  in  the 
fortrfi  and  ''rn/h/tes^'  (as  the  girl  said)  were  most  ad- 
miraVle.  Still  something  remains  to  do.  AVheu 
the  A|tollo  Club  becomes  aide  to  sing  such  a  chorus 
as  Schubert's  "Die  Allmaclit"  with  the  same  solid 
intonation  that  they  produce  on  simpler  works,  /lien 
I  shall  know  that  summer  is  night.  If  any  leader 
can  secure  this,  Mr.  Tomlins  will  ;  and  I  wait  to  re- 
port his  success.  What  seems  to  be  lacking  is  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  modul.-itory  structure 
of  the  music,  and  in  this  direction  every  concert 
shows  some  advance.  I  have  not  availed  m^'self  of 
an  invitatian  to  attend  a  rehearsal,  but  purpose  do 
ing  so  presently.  It  s]3eaks  well  for  the  choir  mu 
sic  of  this  city  that  every  good  leader  is  a  member 
of  this  carefully  trained  club,  and  so  is  in  a  way  of 
constant  improvement. 

The  Club  has  lately  occupied  new  rooms  in  the 
American  Express  Company's  building,  ■where  tliev 
liave  a  reading-room  and  a  hall.  Financiallv  and 
socially,  as  well  as  musically,  the  Apollo  Club  is  in 
a  fine  condition. 

Miss  Thursby  made  a  splendid  success  (and  even 
a  furor  on  the  second  evening.)  I  find  her  sinL''ing 
very  enjoyable  indeed,  although  her  voice  is  hardly 
large  enough  for  such  a  hall.  The  only  criticism  I 
should  wish  to  venture  on  at  present  is  upon  her 
use  of  the  tremolo,  which  was  incessant,  and  which 
will  presently  ruin  her  intonation  if  she  doesn't  re- 
form. 

The  duet  playing  of  the  Kunkel  brothers  was  very 
accurate  and  S|>irited.  They  have  considerable 
technique,  and  in  the  Saint-Saens  variations  on  a 
Beethoven  theme  appeared  to  great  advantage  ;  for 
there  they  manifested  no  small  refinement.  The 
second  evening  they  played  a  Polacca  of  Weber's 
arranged  by  Liszt,  to  whose  arrangement,  where  it 
lacked  in  brilliancy  (I),  they  had  themselves  added 
passages.  The  result  was  a  very  brilliant  and  dash- 
ing piece,  though  somewhat  wanting  :n  the  reserve 
of  true  art.  To  put  it  mildly,  these  gentlemen 
are  not  noticeable  for  feeling  and  soul  in  playing; 
and  in  their  own  pieces,  I  must  confess,  I  was  re- 
minded of  some  new  and  \'Qry  superior  kind  of 
hand-Organ, — such  were  the  mechanical  precision 
and  automaton  like  qualities  of  the  play.  Thepre^s 
here  with  one  accord  gave  thein  "  particular  fits," 
as  the  saying  is. 

And  speaking  of  the  press  reminds  me  that  the 
Thnea  here  spoke  of  the  Bach-Gounod  "  Ave-Maria" 
as  being  from  Gounod's  "Faust." 

Mr.  Euiil  Liebling  gave   his   first   recital  to-day. 
I  will  speak  of  his  playing  more  fully  next  time. 
Der  Freyschuetz. 


DESCniFTlVE   LIST   OF    THE 
E^iilsliMlae^d  lir  Olgv4'r  S&itMon  «&  Co. 


Germanstowx,  Pa.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  of 
Dec.  15,  has  tlie  followins;.  The  vocal  soloist  re- 
ferred to  is  the  daus^hter  of  the  late  president  of  our 
Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  now  a  resident 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  Arion  Society  Concert.— The  Arion  Society, of 
Germantown,  is  one  of  the  nurapious  male  choruses 
which  have  sprung  up  in  this  city  during  the  past  dec- 
ade. The  Arion  has  been  organized  for  three  weasons, 
and  gave  last  eveniug  its  opening  entertainment  of  the 
present  winter.  Its  iiew  leader,  Mr.  Michael  H.  Cross, 
has  no  successful  competitor  in  this  branch  of  musical 
education. 

The  Arion  Society  appeared  last  night  at  Association 
Hall,  a  very  convenient  and  roomy  andvtorium,  whith 
wn,s  well  fiUed  with  a  choice  audience.  The  acoustical 
qualities  of  this  hall  are  exceedingly  good,  and  it  lias  the 
advantage  of  a  fine  organ  at  the  rea"r  of  the  Ptage.  The 
Arion  Society  sang  with  care,  good  taste  and  intelligence. 
The  fir.'^t  and  secon-i  bassos  are  superior  to  the  tenors. 
The  selections  offered  embraced  a  variety  of  sul>5ects 
and  the  differences  of  expression  were  mostly  well  ob- 
served. Tlie  body  of  voices  incorpoiates  [?]  remarkably 
well,  and  the  varied  subjects  of  the  different  .selections 
were  quite  skilfully  represented.  Tht^  "Exile's  Song," 
by  Curschniann,  with  Mr.  Peabody's  baritone  solo,  and 
Macfarren's  "Autumn,"  call  for  particular  praise. 

The  vocal  soloist  of  the  evening  wa^  i^riss  Fannie  L. 
Barnes.  This  young  lady  has  an  agreeable  presence,  a 
very  good  voice,  and,  evidently,  a  musical  education. 
Being  yet  quite  young,  8he  possesses  more  possibilities 
than  actualities;  but  her  voice  has  a  wealth  of  pow<*r 
and  resonance,  and  the  finer  ]>oints  of  expressional  de- 
velopment are  pretty  sure  to  follow.  Miss  Barnes  sang 
Rossini's  "  Una  voce,"  and  a  very  good  ballad  bv  that 
skillful  London  musician,  Randegger.  Both  of  these 
selections  were  encored,  and  the  lady  was  receiveil  with 
evident  favor.  Mr.  L.  Engeike,  a  well-known  perform- 
er on  the  violoncello,  who  came  to  this  country  in  the 
famous  Julien  band,  gave  two  solos  last  evening,  which 
were  among  the  most  genuine  pleasures  of  the  evening. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Sonpc  of  the  Sea.     For  Ba.ss  Voice,     Bh.     4. 

f  to  d.     TBass  Staff.)  Eayrs,  40 

"  Backward  and  forward,  under  the  motm. 
Swingeth  the  tide  in  its  tirae-worn  sway." 
A  grand,  gronnd-swell  swing  to  it.     Cany  it  to 
sea  with  you,  jolly  yachtsmen  I 

Don't  forcfet  to  Write  me,  Darling.      Hhis- 

trated  Title.     G.     3.     c  to  D.      Launder.  40 

"  Write,  if  only  but  a  line.'' 
Pleasing  ballad,  in  popular  style, 

A  Song  to  lav  at  the  Feet  of  my  Love. 

F.     :^.     c  to  F.  Gabriel.  40 

"  A  heart  to  lay  at  tlic  fept  of  my  love, 
To  leave  it  there  in  its  simple  truth." 
A  melodious  song,  characterized  with  the  ta<;to 
of  Aid<^,  who  wrote  the  words,  and  of  Virginia 
Gabriel. 

Ocean  Voices.     D.     4.     c  to  E.  PbisutL  40 

"  And  T  se^m  to  see  the  Sea-gods 
Rocking  on  the  spray.*' 
A  very  good  kind  of  song,  uniting  Italian  ele- 
gance with   a  construction  sufiiciently  easy  for 
most  singers. 

The  Path  by  the  Brook-side.     Song  and 

Chorum.     B5.     3,     f  to  F.  Pj/ke.  30 

"  Our  hen'ts  were  as  light  as  the  lilies. 
That  spring  from  the  soft  dewy  sod.'' 
Words  Ijy  Geo.  Cooper.   Smooth  and  good  music. 

Far  o'er  the  Western  Hills.     Even'g  Hymn. 

Solos  and  Q't.     D.    4.    a  to  a.     Johnston.  35 
"  Boon  to  my  mental  sight 
Earth  will  be  shaded." 
A  very  bnantiful    hymn,  and  effective  musin, 
which  includes  a  snl.->  for  Soprano,  for  Alto,  for 
Tenor,  and  for  Baritone  or  BaSH. 

Only  a  Glance.     C.     3.     c  to  F.  Woolf.  35 

^     "But  T  know  that  my  heart,  In  the  years  to  come, 
Will  beat  true  as  it  iloes  today.'* 

Should  be  a  very  effective  song  for  a  parlor  or 
public  performance. 

Instrnmeatal. 

Tone  Pictures.     Six  Instructive  Pieces  by 

J.  IJhOy  each  30 

1.  Good  Morning,  (Morgengrnss.) 

2.  Memory.  4.     In  the  Free  Air. 

3.  Happy  Play.  5.     Evening  Kest. 

6.    Spring  Tidings. 
These  are  neatly  arranged  for  small  hands,  are 
fingered,  and  well  contrived  to  make  study  agre- 
able. 

Twelve  Easy  Pieces  for  Violin   (1st  Posi- 
tion) and  Piano.  By  Elrhberg,  each,  4U 

1,  Canzonetta;  2.  Nocturne;  3,  Hon- 
groi-s-e;  4,  Wild  Rose:  5,  Gavotte;  6, 
Saltarella ;  7,  Polonaise ;  8,  Andante 
and  Rondino;  9.  Themaand  Var;  10, 
Menuetto;  11,  Fairy  Legend;  \2,  March. 
Elegant  little  instructive  pieces. 

ida.     "  Beyer's  Repertoire."    3.  .35 

This  is  Ko  68  of  the  Repertoire,  and  each  num- 
ber contains  a  few  of  the  best  air^  of  one  opera. 
Thus  the  set  introduces  us  to  68  oper:s,  which 
are  about  all  of  any  present  prominence. 

Impromptu.     Op.  142.     A6.     4.  Schubert.  30 

A  well  thought  out  impromptu  that  will  well 
repay  acquaintance. 

The  Happy  Return      {L'heureux  Retour. ) 
Caprice  Brilliant.   For  4  Hands.   'Eb.  4. 

SheriL'Ood.  1.00 

Of  a  bright,  glancing  brilliancy,  requiring  an 
easy  si>ringing  hand.  Thus  it  differs  from  most 
4  hand  pieces^that  show  power  rather  ihan  light- 
ness. 

Variations  on  Sicilian  Hymn.      2  Perform- 
ers on  the  Organ.  1.00 

No.  11  of  Eugene  Thayer's  "Album." 
The  sweet  old  tune  here  appe.ars  adorned  with 
rare  musicid  flowers  and  all  tasteful  ornaments. 


Atjbreviatioxs. — Degrees  of  difiiculty  are  marked 
from  I  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Bb,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  stafi,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  stafi.  Thus:  "  C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C.  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space." 


PRICE    REDUCED    TO    <^3.25 ! 

FOR    SALE    EVERYWHEEE.  MAILED,    POST-FREE,    FOR    THE    RETAIL    PRICE. 


FOtriTDED  OK  A  NKW  AND  ORIGINAL  PLAX 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  A  SERIES  OF  PLATES,  SHOWING  THE  POSITIONS  OF  TDE  HANDS  AND  FINGERS. 

TO  Tvuicn  IS  added: 

THE    RUDIMENTS     OF    HARMONY    AND     THOROUGH     BASS, 

CZERNY'S     LETTERS     TO     YOUNG     LADIES     ON     THE     AKT     OF     PLAYING     THE     PIANO, 

AND 

SCHUMANN'S     RULES     FOR    YOUNG     MUSICIANS, 

WITH 

RULES     AND     REMARKS     BY     BACH,     MOZART,     CLEMENTI,    CP^IMER,    IIT'ilMEL,     MOSCUEL&s,     KALEBRENNER,     CZERNY, 

AND    THALBERCr. 
Onk  Edition  ok  this  woiui  has  tuk  AMi;ificA>f  Finckrixo.  Axi)Tiii;ii  Edition  has  Foukio.n  Fi.Ncit;j:i.NO. 


NATHAN     RICHARDSON. 


f) 6^(51*11)11011  of  tl\e  Xe\Y  ]\ietl)Otl. 

Very  few  pupils  will  study  from  beginning  to  eml  of  the  exer- 
cises, studies,  and  "amusements."  They  constitute  a  vast  amount  of 
material  of  the  best  quality.  Tho  teacher  will,  at  his  discretion, 
introduce  outside  pieces,  for  variety,  and  extra  studies  for  extension 
o' practice.  But  everything  is  founded  on  "Richardson,"  to  which 
the  learner  will  again  and  again  return,  until  the  course  is  completed. 

"  Richardson's  New  Method"  has  clear,  distinct,  legible  print. 

"Richardson's  New  Method"'  has  plates  to  illustrate  the  positions  of 
the  hands  and  fingers. 

"Richardson's  New  Method"  has  been  revised  and  re-revised  until 
the  errors  in  print,   etc.    are  quite   eliminated. 

"Richardson's  New  Method"  Las  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  addition  of : — 

1st.    Tables  of   the  Major  and  Minor  Scales. 

2nd.    By   G8    valuable  "maxims"  or  "rules"  by  Robert  Schumann. 

3rd.  By  similar  "rules"  "hints"  and  "remarks"  by  a  number 
of   the    most  celebrated  players,   tho  first.  Bach ;  the  last,  Thalberg. 

4th.  By  a  compact  treatise  on  Harmony,  forming  a  useful  "short'' 
course ;  and, 

Cth.  By  the  genial,  instructive  letters,  written  by  the  celebrated 
Czerny,    for   the   benefit   of  his    "young  lady   pupils." 

"Richardson's  New  Method"  now  contains  200  large  pages, 
all   well  occupied  with  useful  matter. 


Si^toi'y  of  tl\e  ]\'"e\v  ]\Ietl-\od. 

In  the  year  184 —  an  unassuming  young  man  began,  in  Boston,  to 
study  the  art  of  playing  and  teaching  the  Pianoforte.  The  young 
gentleman  was  a  diligent  and  apt  scholar,  and  showed  special  interest 
in  finger  training ;  constructing  at  one  time  (at  the  teacher's  sugges- 
tion,) a  little  "finger  gymnasium"  for  rapid  development  of  tho 
muscles  used  in  playing.  After  a  few  months  spent  in  this  way,  young 
Richardsim  began  to  teach,  but  speedily  found  he  had  yet  something 
to  learn.  In  a  short  time  we  hear  of  him  in  Germany,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  great  pianist,  Dreyshock.  After  some*' years  of 
study,  tlie  now  accomplished  musician  returned  to  Boston,  where  his 
active  temperament  found  vent  in  two  directions. 

Ho  opened  an  elegant  Music  Store. 

He  began  to  put  together  an  instruction  book. 

The  instruction  book  was  the   "  Modei-n  School 


structcd  with  the  greatest  care,  brought  out  in  elegant  style,  and 
fully  advertised.  It  liowcvtr,  had  but  nioderato  success,  and  tho 
author  was  soon  satisfied  that  it  was  quite  defective.  Taking  counsel, 
therefore,  of  musicians  familiar  with  the  needs  of  American  teachers 
a«d  scholars,  ho  abandoned  the  "School,"  and  compiled 

f}id)h.i'tlf^oi]V  Kew  }Ietl)otl. 

Tlio  new  book  at  once  took  it's  jilace  in  the  front  rank,  and  has 
always,  in  sales,  been  in  advance  of  any  other,  having  been,  ill  fact, 
a  marvellous  euccchs. 

It  should  never  bo  confounded  with  tho  "  Jlodern  School,"  whicli 
is  an  older  and  an  imperfect  book,  so  conceded  to  be  by  its  author, 
and  greatly  inferior  to  iho  "New  Jlethod." 

The  lamented  and  diligent  compiler  lived  only  long  enough  to 
complete  his  labors,  and  to  see  the  commencement  of  its  prosperity. 
Tens  and  hundreds  of  tliousands  of  copies  have  since  Ijeen  issued,  and 
have  been  eagerly  received  botli  by  teachers  and  pujiils;  and,  with  the 
present  reduced  price,  perhaps  a  still  greater  circulation  is  before  it. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO. 

BOSTON. 


which   v.- as  con 

PUPLISHED  P.Y 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

711  KEOAJjWAY,  X.  Y. 


INSTRUCTION    BOOKS    FOR    BEGIXXERS. 

Patient  Piano  teachors  do  not  need  to  bo  informed,  that  from 
the  8rd.  or  4th.  to  the  13th.  or  15th.  week,  with  a  new  pupil  is 
the  driest,  most  wearisome,  most  discouraging  period  in  tho  whole 
course.  Many  pupils  turn  back  at  this  point,  and  never  return  to 
the  "weary  keys."  Children,  especially,  need  a  great  deal  of  coaxing 
till  they  are  safely  through  this  somewhat  narrow  "valley  of  tears." 

The  following  short  instruction  books  do  not  interfere  with 
"Richardson."  They  may  bo  helps  to  a  beginner.  Their  pretty 
airs  lighten  one's  toil  for  a  time,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks, 
the  larger  book  may,  under  tho  best  auspices,   be  commenced. 

Bellak's    Analytical    Method. 

Hoards   $1.00.  Paper  ?S   ct«. 

Decidedly  easy,   and  full  of  cliarming    airs. 

Clarke's  ($)  Dollar  Instructor  for  Pianoforte. 

By  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Clarke,  author  of  "Clarke's  New  Method  for 
Reed  Organs."  This  is  a  brief  aud  easy  book,  with  music  that  may 
be  played  on  the  piano  or  the  Reed  Organ. 

Winner's  New  School  for  Piano.       75  cts. 

A  littls  book  in  popular  style,  with  a  large  number  of  popu- 
lar airs. 


J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 

[Successors  ti.  Lkk  &  WaLEEH,] 
PniLADELI'HIA. 


LYON  &  HEALY, 

CHICAGO. 


CAEOLS,   CHILDEEN'S   SONGS,    &c. 

A  SHEPHERD  BAND rjickerman.  05 

ANGELS  NOW  ARE  LOUD  PROCLAIMING G.  Q.  A.  It.  \0 

BA15E  OF  UETIILEllEM J.  W.  Dadman.  30 

BLESSED  CHRISTMAS Perrlwj.  50 

BRIGHTEST  AND  BEST  ARE  THE  SONS J.  R.  Pmjne.  40 

BRIGHTLY  SHONE  THE  STARS A.  P.Howard.  05 

CAROLS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  AND  EASTER.     [Bound  Selection)  "  50 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS.     Old  .and  New.     (Bound  Collection).  "  38 

"  "  New  and  Old.  '•        "        lUus.  by  Dalziel  Bros. 

J.  Siainer.  1.50 

"        CAROL Perrini}.  50 

•'        VOICES.     Comprising  15  Carols  and  Anthems J.  H.  Waterbury.  15 

CHRIST  WAS  BORN  IN  BETHLEHEM S.  P.  Warren.  10 

COLD  WIND   SWEEPS Warren.  40 

COME  YE  LOFTY,  COME  YE  LOWLY' C.  T.  Uowells.  10 

COME  Y'E  LOFTY Dr.  Elrey.  05 

GLORIOUS  DAWN  IS  BREAKING Swarlwoiit.  30 

GOD  GIVE  YE  MERRY  CHRISTMAS-TIDE A.P.Howard.  05 

GOOD  TIDINGS F.J.  Wills.  lO 

HAIL!  JOYOUS  MORN H.  P.  Danks.  I5 

HANG  UP  BABY'S  STOCKING H.  M.  Higyins.  ,30 

HOLY  NIGHT,   PEACEFUL  NIGHT J.  Barnbj/.  06 

LIKE  SILVER  LAMPS A.  P.  Howard.  05 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  BELLS H.  P.  Danks.  15 

O'ER  BETHLEHEM'S  HILLS A.  P.  Howard.  05 

RING  CHRISTMAS  BELLS H  P.  Vanks.  15 

TELL  AGAIN  THE  CHRISTMAS  STORY G.  Q.  A.  R.  W 

TEN  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS A.  P.  Howard.  20 

TO-DAY'  THE  JOY  BELLS E.  L.  Buffinyton.  10 

TRIO  FOR  CHILDREN'S  VOICES R.  C.  W.  30 

'T  WAS  IN  THE  WINTER  COLD J.  Bainley.  06 

WELCOME  CHRISTMAS Warden.  30 

WHAT  CHILD  IS  THIS  ? Old  Enylhh.  05 

WHILE  SHEPHERDS  WATCHED Willis.  30 


ANTHEMS,   SOLOS,    QUARTETS,  &c. 

AND  THERE  WERE  SHEPHERDS.     Quartet Fairlamb. 

ANGELS  FROM  THE  REALMS  OF  GLORY.     Quartet Arctic. 

BETHLEHEM  SONG Gounod. 

CALM  ON  THE  LISTENING  EAR.     Duet  and  Quartet J.  E.  Gould. 

CHRISTMAS  ANTHEM.      AND  THERE  WERE    SHEPHERDS..  .ZT.  Millard. 
"  "  "  "  "  Chappel. 

"  "        AWAKE  THE  SWEET  ANTHEM G.  P.  Sdielky. 

-"'  "         J.  H.  Waterhury. 

-"         ■  "        BEHOLD  I  BRING  YOU  GLAD  TIDINGS Croco. 

"  .    '    ;  "        BLESSED  IS  HE  THAT  COMETH...;?.   T.  S.  Darlei/. 

i.".  "        BRIGHTEST  AND  BEST  OF  THE  SONS...D.  Buck. 

•...■."  "        HARK  THE  HERALD  ANCiELS MendeUsohn. 

■       "  "  "  '■  '•  "         Quartet Wilson. 

:   ."  "  "  "  "  (Latin  words).  L(7ni/j;»o«e. 

:         ■'  "        HARK!  WH.'VTMEANTHOSEHOLY  VOICES./Mr/ei/. 

'«■'•■  "        O  COME  ALL  YE  FAITHFUL.     Quartet Noi-etlo. 

"  •■  "        REJOICE  O  YE  PEOPLE Afendels.'iolm. 

"        ■  "        S.\Y'  WHERE  IS  HE J.E.Gould. 

"  "        THERE  WERE  SHEPHERDS 

"  "  "  "  Morr/an. 

"         BELLS.     Song Uincke. 

"         MORN.     Sacred  Song Gounod. 

"         SONG.     (O  holy  nif;lit) Adams. 

EXULTING  ANGELS White. 

FOR  UNTO  US  A  CHILD  IS  UORN.    Quartet Ritter 

GLORY  PROFOUND,  AND  GRATEFUL  PRAISE.     Quartet Arctic. 

GLORY  TO  GOD  IN  THE  HIGHEST.     Quartet Bitter. 

HAIL  MERRY  CHRISTMAS Young. 

NAZARETH.     Song Gounod. 

THERE  WERE  SHEPHERDS,  &c Carr. 

WHILE  SHEPHERDS  WATCHED,  &c.     Quartet Andreios. 

"  "  Lloyd. 
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The  World  of  Song. 

BOARDS  $2.50,  CLOTH  $3,  GILT  $4. 

The  last  i.ssue  (v0c.1l)  in  our  "Home  Musical 
Library,"  wliich  h.is  now  19  volumes. 

250  pages,  full  Sheet  Music  size.  Unusual  var- 
iety, ;is  there  are  60  authors,  each  one  of  high 
standing,  and  the  songs  are  such  as  are  sure  to 
please. 

Gems  of  the  Dance. 

BOARDS  $2.50,  CLOTH  ?3  GILT  $4. 

The  l.ast  issue  (Instrumental)  in  our  "Home 
Musical  Library."  This  and  the  "World"  make 
a  sjjlendid  pair.  Intended  as  a  companion  to 
the  "Gems  of  .Str.auss"  which  has  been,  so  far, 
the  most  successful  book  of  the  kind.  Contains 
the  newer  pieces  by  Strauss,  and  other  very 
popul.ar  ones  by  Gung'l,  Faust.  Zikoff,  Lamothe 
and  others.    232  pages,  full  Sheet  Music  size. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF 

EMINENT  MUSICAL  COMPOSERS. 

PRICE  $1.75. 

A  beautiful,  very  useful  and  reliable  Holi- 
day Book.  Everybody  who  studies  music  should 
read  the  lives  of  the  great  Masters  of  Music. 
But  the  complete  biographies  are  expensive,  and 
take  time  for  their  perusal.  Here  we  have 
charming  little  sketches, (written  by  L.  B.  Urbi- 
no,)  in  which  all  compose)  s  of  prominence  from 
A.  D.,  1510  to  the  present  date  are  remembered. 


Dictionary  of  iVSuslcalTerms 

PRICE  IN  BOARDS  $4.  IN  CLOTH  $5, 

Edited  by  J.  Stainei-,  Miis.  Doc.  of  Magdalen 
College,  and  W.  A.  Barrett,  Mus.  Bach,  of 
St.  Mary  Hall,  both  of  Oxford. 

These  f^entlemen  have  done  honor  to  themselves  and 
to  their  univerBity.  and  have  also  conferred  a  lasting 
benefit  on  the  profession.  This  is  bv  no  means  a  •*  Dic- 
tionao. "except  in  the  sense  that  "Smith's  liible  Diction- 
ary" is  one.  Musical  topics  are  treated  largely  and  at 
length,  and  illustrated  by  many  engravings,  andby  frag- 
ments of  music  in  notes.  A  number  of  pages  are  devo- 
ted to  a  description  of  the  Larynx  and  Vocal  Chords, 
others  to  histories  and  descriptions  of  musical  instru- 
ments;—in  short  almost  every  interesting  musical  topic 
is  learnedly  and  fully  treated. 


Gems  of  English  Song. 

4'2.50  IN  BOARDS.  *3,  IN  CLOTH.  ^4,  GILT. 

A  line,  large  collection.  Pages  full  sheet 
music  size.  A  book  that  worthily  holds  its  place 
in  our  "Home  Musical  Library.'     ;i32  pages. 


Carmina    Collegensia. 

New  and  enlarged   edition.  By  //.  R.  Waite. 

PRICE,  CLOTH  *3.  EMBOSSED  GILT  $4. 

This  edition  is  essentially  a  new  book,  being 
t\\ice  as  large  as  the  former  one,  and  contain- 
ing many  new  songs  from  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  colleges;  in  fact,  all  the  popular  College 
Songs.  By  no  means  exclusively  a  College  Book, 
but  fitted  to  be  a  favorite  in  any  musical  family. 
Capital  book  to  sing  from  in  a  "party." 


Ritter's  History  of  Music. 

2  VOLUMES,  EACH  *1.50. 

Prof.  Ritter,  in  preparing  a  Historical  Course 
of  Lectures  for  the  ladies  of  Vassar  College, 
bro\ight  together  the  materials  of  this  excellent 
woik.  Compact,  readable  and  iuteresting,  it 
is  the  best  abridged  history  extant. 


NOTE.— Any  of  tte  above  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


OLIVER  DITSOjY  cj-  CO.,    CHAS.  H,  DITSO.Y  S'  CO.,    J.  E.  DITSOX  cj-  CO.,    L  YOjY  ^  HEAL  Y, 

BOSTO.N\  711  BRO-iDWAY,  N.  Y.  [Successors  to  Lee  &  Waleek]  CHICAGO 

PUILADELPHIA. 
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Dwight's   Journal 


OF   Music, 

Publiahed  every  other  Saturday 
OLI^VEIt    3DITS01sr    Sc    OO- 

451  Washington  St<<  Boston,   Mass. 

JOHN      S.      P  WIGHT,      EDITOR. 


*yTERMS.— If  mailed  or  called  for,  $2.00  per  annum; 
delivered  by  carriers.  ^'Z.bd.     Piiyment  in  advance. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  followiug  rates: 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  subsequent  insertion,  per  hne,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  carils. 

J.  8.  8F0ONER.  PRINTER.  17  PROVINCE  ST. 

MUSIC    STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

MESSRS.  DITSON  &  CO..  call  attention  of  the 
Trade  to  the  stock  of  Music,  formerly  the  i)roperty 
of  the  bankrupt  tirm  of  AV.  H.  Bonek  &  Co.  Phila- 
delphia. It  comprises  some  200  feet  of  Music— in  fine 
order,  and  well  lertered,  and  folioed— and  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  attractive  stocks  ever  offered  for 
sale.  It  can  be  seen  at  our  Philadelphia  Kranch  Store, 
No.  922  Chestnut  Street,  and  will  be  disposed  of  at  a 
bargain. 

Nei  England  Conseryatory  of  Mnsic. 

Six  distinguished    Artiiit  adih^d  to  its  eminent  facultv; 
J.  H.OllTfl,  W.  H.  SHKItWOOD,     A.  W.  FOOTE,     \\*.".I. 

AViNcii,  S.  B.  Whitney  and  N.  Cyr,  makini^  52  instru4'- 
tors;  15,000 students  in  ten  years;  §15  pavs  for  95  le>Hons. 
FhII  term  opens  with  Inckk4SEd  AuVanta<;es.  For 
circulars  apply  to  E.  Ti  tUIUEE. 

924  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


MISS  AMY  FAY.  Pianist  and  instructor  in  the  best 
method  of  forminc  the  pianist's  iiand.  Specially 
important  to  professionals  ami  talented  children.  Ad"- 
dress,  care  Chickeriug  &  Sons,  Boston,  Mass.         927-933 


Tlie  BUbflcriber  announces  tliat  his  Music  Sdiool,  in 
connection  witli  Maplewooti  Institute  for  vounphidics,  in 
Pittsfleld,  will  open  on  Wechiesdaj-,  Oct.  IS'tli,  witli  a  board 
of  Professors,  Teaeliers  and  Lecturers,  of  reco<;i)ized 
ability  and  reputation.  The  course  of  study  in<;lu<lcs  all 
brandies  of  musical  theory,  history  and  practice.  Terms 
moderate.  Special  attention  paid,  and  special  rates 
otTered,  to  those  who  desire  to  become  teachers.  For  par- 
ticulars, circulars,  etc.,  address  until  June  10th, 

BENJ.  C.  IlLODGETT,  Princip.al, 

Fittsfield,  M.ass. 

After  this  time,  until  date  of  opening  of  the  scijo44, 
916-6m  Rev.  C.  U.  yrEAit,  Prin.  Maplewood  Inst. 

MR.  JOHN  ORTH,  reci  ntly  returned  from  Europe 
after  live  years  study  with  the  best  Masters  — /.^J^^^ 
Kullak,  I.eWHt,  lleppe,  and  olliers,  will  receive  a  liuiited 
number  of  pupils  in,  the  Piano. 

Mr.  Oith  can  be  seen  Mond.iys  and  Thursdays  at 
New  England  Consen-atory  id  .Mtisic.  Address  ditto,  or 
at  residence,  33  W;irren  Avenue.  905 

MRS.    FLORA.     E.     BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Cliaudler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [782 — ly 

GW.  FOSTER.  Conductor  an.l  Vocalist,  will  resume 
•  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9,  ISTii.  at6lK)  Washington 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  H  to  VI  o'clock.  8981y. 

G.     W.     DUDLEY, 

Teacher   of   Singing    and    Voice    Building. 

(Dr.  H.  R.  Streetcr's  Method)  Room  No.  3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Building,  154  Tiemoul  St. 
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FOR    ORCANESTS. 

^\hm    in    i^x^m%\$. 

A  rhoice  collection  of 
COKTCEPtT      IVIXJSIG. 

Pedaling  and  Registration  by  Eur/ene  Tliayer. 
Most  of  the  pieces  below  mentioned  have  a 
Pedal  part  of  some  difficulty,  and  the  music,  of 
course,  is  for  advanced  player.s.  A  line  collec- 
tion, and  well  worthy  of  the  study  required  for 
proper  rendering  of  its  contents. 

No.  1.  Sixth  Organ  Concerto  liandel.   SI  00 

■'    2.  Choral   Variations  in  E6 Smart.        S.'j 

"     3.  Three    Ailagios.     Op.    VS ToUkmnr.        8.'> 

'*    4.  Variations  on  Nuremberg Thfiyer.        7.') 

*'    5.  Variations  on  God  save  the  King. . . -/'M/iv=r.        75 

*'    6.  Variations  on  Plevel's  Ilvmn  Gerrinh.        60 

"    7.  Two  Canons.    Choral  Tliemc /tmipi.        60 

■'    8.  Variations.    Sicilian  Hymn, Thnijer.       60 

"     9.    Fugue   in  C  Major //imp'..       8,') 

*'  10.  Variations.   Auld  Lang  Syne Tfiuytr.        60 

The  above  are  for  one  performer. 
The  following  are  for  two  performers. 

Noll.  Variations.    Sicilian   Hvmn Thayer. %\  M 

'■  I'J.  Fantistie.     I)  Minor //extf.    125 

"  13.  Kestintradc.    (Festival  Overture).  Vohkimr.    I  2.') 

"  14.  Variations.     Nureinburg Tliav'     1  on 

"  15.  Variations.    Auld  Lang  Syne Tha\ 


M 


EMERSON'S 


dO 


Price  $1.25  per  copy.     Per  Doz.  $li: 
The  attention  of  conductors  and  mom 
Musical  .Societies  i.s  directed  to  this  fim 
In  reading  the  titles  below,  you  will  iioti 
most  of  the  choruses  make  lu-re  tlieir  fi..,^  ..j, 
poarance.     All  are  selected  and  arranged  by  L. 
O.  Emerson,  who  has  shown  his  usual  good  taste 
and  judgment. 

Sacred. 

Mighty  .rehovah /Irtlini  Inll.animatus Ronshii 

God  of  Israel /toiniui  Father  liv  whose  .'lllnightv 

O  for  the  Wings.  .Vejutflxn  I'owe'r /lundd 

O  magnify  the  Lord.  (Virter  God's  mercy  on  them  that 

^l^^fi'*^ Fanner  fear  huh Carter 

O  praise  the  Mighty  Come,  ye  blessed  Chil- 

trod /Cfrifrson  dren Emeraon 

The  day  is  past Emrrmn 

Secular. 

Awakeahe  Nijjht . .  Doniietli    lilow.  Winter  Wind  Stevens 


When  Robin  Redbreast 

Southard 

Fairy  Song Zimmerman 

Hast  thou  left  thy  blue 

course Southard 

Gales  are  blowing . .  Emerson 
Crowned  with  the  Tem- 
pest  Verdi 

Flowerets  close  at  Eve . .  Alit 
Evening Stdltran 


The  Sea  hath  itsl'earh 

Pinsuti 

Rainy  Dav Emtraoti 

Brightly  the  Morning. 

Von  Weber 
flie  thee,  ShalIo|). .  A'iK/tvn 

Slcej)  Well Bradlmry 

Anvil  Cllorus.."rr"r'/^'rt;" 
Star  of  tiescending  Night. 
Emerson 


A  Collection  of  Music  for   the   use   of  Choirs, 
Conventions,  Singing  .Schools,  etc.   By  L. 
O.  Emerson.   Price  per  doz.  $12. " 
For  a  single  copy,  $1.;!8. 
This  book,  when  examined  and  tested,   -will 
furnish  its  own  recommendation,  and  the  admi- 
rers  of    Mr.    E.MEr^so.\'s  music,   (and   thcv  are 
numbered  by  thou-iands,',  will  be  jileased  to  re- 
ceive a  work  planned  and  compiled  bv  his  own 
unaided  effort.     It  contains,  besides 'the  usual 
Singing  School  course,  a  tine  collection  of  easy 
glees  or  fotir  i)art  songs  for  the  practice  of  clas- 
ses, a  great  variety  of  new  Metrical  Tunes,  and 
a  large  number  of  new  Anthems,  Motets,  Sen- 
tences  and  Chants.     With   tlie  exception  of  a 
dozen  pages,  (illeil  with  the  indispensable  "  con- 
gregational tunes,"  the  whole  work  is  fresh  and 
new  in  character. 

PUnUSHED   BY 

OLrVET^    IDITSOrvT    <&    CO. 

BOSTON. 


gnv  |Hu$ic  for  giin. 

V  0  0  A  L  . 

What  Song  shall  it  be?  Kor  Baritone  or  Con- 
tralto.    E.     4.     E  to  C.  Eai/rs. 

A  Gift  of  Flowers.     (Un  invio  di  fiorl.i     E. 
'■i.     E  to  E.  Gounod. 

When  the  Corn  is  gently  waving.    Song  .and 
Chorus,     hh.     2.     d  to  F.  lienlley. 

Nobody's    darling   but   mine.       Illustrated 
title.     Mb.    A.     d  to  g.  Dunks. 

Flow  on,  sad  Stream.      A  minor.      3.     d  to 
F.  Jioott. 

The  Fii  St  Cricket.     F.     3.     F  to  F.       liootl. 

Three  Songs.     V.y  Franz  Abl.     Op.     8l7. 
1.  Love  is  like  the  summer  dew.       E.    4. 
E  to  g. 

Silent  Speech.     F.     3.     c  to  F.  ^\llmnl. 

My  Dearest  Ileiirt.    A6.    4.    c  to  a.    Sullivan. 

.Sweet  be  thy  Dreams.    F.    3.    c  to  D.    Hlrini. 

laMtruiiienful. 

First  Dip  .Schottische.     C.     3.  Rnxririr/. 

From  a  True  Heart.       (.\us  truem  Ilerzen.j 
Eh.    3.  Lnm/e. 
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minor.)     ■*.  Aubcyt.  40 

The  Organist's  Reliance.      By 

Eiiijcnr  Thiiycr.     Per  Xuinber,  .?;1.25 

Vol.  1.  No.  2.  Contains  .Minuet  from  Sam- 
s  jn.  Andante  in  F.  from  llesse. 
Adagio,  l)y  Beethoven.  Festival 
March,  by  Ilatton.  .Seivice  Preludes, 
bv  Defesch.  llavdn  and  Handel,  and 
O'tTeitoiie,  by  WVly. 

Vol.  I.  No.  3.  Contains  Service  Preludes, 
by  Battishill.  Festival  Postlude  by 
Hatton.  Pastorale,  by  Schneider.  2 
Responses,  by  Batiste.  Postlude,  by 
Batiste.  Andinte,  by  Mozart,  and 
Odertoire,  by  Wely. 

Vol.  1.  No.  5.  Contains  Service  Preludes, 
from  Susanna  by  Handel.  Service 
Prelude,  by  Hesse,  i!  Responses,  by 
Battmaii.  Service  Preludes,  by  Lem- 
mens,  Fisher,  Haydn,  and  Bitiste, 
and  Olfertoire,  (for  Festival  days)  by 
Batiste. 

Vol.  1.  No.  G.  Contains  Chorus  from  Mt. 
of  Olives,  by  Beethoven.  Service  Pre- 
Itiili  s  l)y  Hi  .sse,  -■indie  and  (Joodbau. 
Pielude  (Elevation)  by  Collin.  Pie- 
lude  (Elevation)  by  Collin,  and 
Prelude  (Communion)  by  Batiste. 

Vol  1.  No.  7.  Contains  .Service  Preludes 
by  Harrison,  Hatton,  Hesse  and 
Batiste.  (Communion)  and  Festival 
March,  by  Oladstone, 

BOOKS. 

The  World  of  Song.  Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $3; 
Full  gilt  $4. 

Gems  of  the  D.^nce.  Boards  S2.50;  Cloth  $3; 
Full  gilt  $4. 

BioGU.'iPHK-'AL  Sketches  or  Eminent  Musi- 
cal Composers.  Price  $1.75.  By  L.  B.  Ur- 
bino. 


Music  By  M.^iL. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the^expenne 
being  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction" thereof, 
about  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persoun 
at  a  distance  will  lind  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  lime  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,    New  York. 

Itecker  RrotberA'  €iran«1,  8qaare,  and 
Upright  PianOH  arc  the  best  made  in  the  country. 
Tiiey  take  the  lead  of  all  tirst-class  instruments,  being 
xinnValled  in  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
iam  in  every  detail. 

9eud  for  llloNtratt'dl  Catalogrue. 

PEICE3    KEASONABLE. 
909-ly  XERKI8    EASTT. 


J.  M.  ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

Sheet  Music,  Music  Book,  Music  for  Periodicals, 
LeaSels,  Music  Titles,  Elc. 

N.  E.  Cor.  Cheatnut  and  Fifth  Streets, 
PHII.AIIELPHIA. 


898-ly 


J, 


.  DiTSOII  ^  OO. 


SUCCESSORS  TO 


1     922 


CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 


Music  teacliers  wliose  sjicci.nlty  is  the  teaching 
of  Singint;  Classes,  and  who  have  not  charge  of 
choirs,  have  expressed  a  preference  for  books 
containing  an  Instructive  Course,  with  abund- 
ance of  Exercises,  simple  Songs  in  one,  two, 
three  or  four  parts.  Glees,  etc.,  and  a  little  Sacred 
Music.  In  shoit,  they  wish  and  need  just  wh.at 
is  to  be  used  in  Singing  School,  and  make  no 
direct  preparation  for  singing  in  church. 

For  the  accommodation  of  such  teachers, 
DiTsoN  &  Co.  have  successively  issued  Mr. 
Emerson's  "Singing  Sciiooi,,"  and  the  "Song 
Monarch,"  and  now  provide,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, "THE  ENCOKE,"  compiled  by  L.  O. 
Emerson.  It  will  be  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
above  named  books,  and  will  be  widely  used. 
Price  to  be  75  cts.  per  copy 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

Edited  by  J.  Stainer,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Doc.  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  W.  A.  Baiikett, 
Mus.  Bach.,  St.  Maiy's  Hall.  Oxlbid. 
It  does  not  need  the  above  array  of  titles  to 
convince  us,  that  this  is  a  work  of  unusual  eru- 
dition and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  definitions,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  work  is  that  of  a  collection  of  treatises  on 
important  musical  subjects.  All  of  them  are 
well  written,  the  style  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  there  are  abundant  musical  and 
picture  illustrai  ions.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
larynx  (vocal  chords  ttc.)  coveisadozen  pages, 
and  has  many  cuts  illustrating  different  portions 
&c. 

About  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  hu- 
man ear,  the  article  also  containing  engravings. 
The  human  hand  also,  is  minutely  described 
in  its  relation  to  tiugering.  Ancient  instruments 
nicely  pictured,  the  various  parts  of  organs  well 
described,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  composition  imparted. 

Indeed,  although  a  dictionary,  it  is  a  very 
readable  book,  and  one  will  naturally  continue 
to  tu]  n  over  the  leaves  with  continued  interest, 
until  the  contained  ideas  are  pretty  thoroughly 
understood  and  assimilated. 
Price  in  Boards  S4.U0       Price  in  Cloth  S5.00 


U.  S.  Centennial  Commission. 

INTERMTIOML  EIHIBITION, 

PHILADELPH8A,  1876. 

The  UNITED  .STATES  CENTENNIAL  COMMl.SSION 
announce  the  followinf;  REPORT  as  the  basis  of  an 
award  to  the 

MASOI^    &    HAMLBN 

ORGAN    COMPANY. 

liEl'ORT. 
"Th»    MASON  &   HAMLIN  ORGAN  COMPANY'S 
exhibit  of  ReeflOr^anii  and  llarmonlonif*  shows 

instruments  of  the  I'lItMOT  MAMK  in  thvscvrral 

reqn  isif  ,i^h  of  the  cIunn,  viz. :  smo<.»tliness  and  equal 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music, 

To  the  Tone-Art. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Cftristia'J'  FRTKnRicH 
Daniel  ScnuBAitT,  Musician  and  Poet.    1739-1791. 

Br  NATUA\  HASKELL  DOLE. 

Goddess  of  Music,  on  pinions  of  azure. 
Cam'st  tliou  from  Heaven,  'mens;  mortals:  to  dwell, 
Taujhtest  them  pipin?  and  harping  and  measure, 
Playd'st  on  Jove  s  gift,  the  magical  sliell, 

So  that  tlie  beasts  and  trees 

Danced  to  thy  melodies. 
Sorrow  and  Sadness,  in  cloudy  array. 
Fled  from  thee,  powerful  Goddess,  away. 

Then  to  the  harp's  exalted  measures 

The  tender  passion  thou  did'st  sins:, 

Pid'.st  sins  of  love's  eternal  pleasures, 

And  fire  with  feidinn;  every  strinfj. 

Goddess  of  Music,  on  pinions  of  azure, 

Cam'st  thou  from  Heaven  'monfj   mortals  to   dwell. 

Then  did'st  thou  touch  the  chords 

Of  iji'ief  too  deep  for  wt»rds. 

And  sweet  tears  followed  pain, 

And  hearts  e^rew  lijjjht  aij^ain. 

Goddess  of  Music,  on  pinions  of  azure, 

Cam'st  thou  from  Heaven,  'niong  mortals  to  dwell. 

The  atrings  then  uniting 

To  gleeful  delighting. 

There  came  in  a  blooming  throng 

The  joys  of  German  dance  and  song. 

Goddess  of  Music,  on  pinions  of  azure, 

Cam'st  thou  from  Heaven,  'mong  mortals  to  dwell. 

Then  up  to  Heaven  the  Goddess  rose, 

And  joined  the  blissful  choir  of  those 

Who  sing  before  the  Eternal. 

With  mighty  power  she  touched  the  Organ  keys, 

And  glorious  harmonies, 

In  majesty  supernal. 
Like  Ocean's  waves,  with  Halleliijahs  rolled. 
And   fuguelike,    struck    Heaven's    vaulted   roof  of 

gold  ! 
Goddess  of  Mu^ic.  on  pinions  of  azure, 
Cam'st  thou  from  Heaven  'mong  mortals  to  dwell  ! 


On  the  Employment  of  the  Orchestra 
in    Church    Music. 

BY  E.   n,   TURPIN. 

(From  the  l,ondon  Musical  Standard.) 

(Concluded  from  Page  3.M.) 

It  is  interestino;  to  note,  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteentli  century  instriimcnt.il  compo- 
sitions were  taking  definite  forms.  Fantasias 
were  first  written  when  instrumental  harmony 
came  into  use,  sometimes  for  cornets,  but  gen- 
erally for  viols.  From  such  brief  and  simple 
pieces  were  developed  in  Italy  the  "Sonata  di 
Chiesa"  and  the  "Sonata  di  camera."  The 
sonata  of  the  church  was  distinguished  from  its 
worldly  neighbor  liy  a  graver  style,  and  con- 
sisted of  short  slow  movements  intermingled 
with  fugues.  These  compositions  were  at  first 
written  only  for  stringed  instruments,  aEd  tliey 
date  back  to  about  1630.  It  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  sacred  orcluirch  symphony  should 
have  but  one  modern  representative,  the  intro- 
duction to  Mendelssohn's  "Lobgesang."  The 
general  want  of  orchestral  means  in  churches, 


and  the  proper  distrust  of  too  large  a  use  of 
music,  niav  account  for  such  neglect.  The 
"Sonata  di  Chiesa."  cviclently  suffgested  to 
Rach  the  forms  of  bis  great  organ  pieces,  and 
nfterwanls  to  "Mendelssnhn  his  organ  sonatas. 
Bach,  it  is  acknowledged,  took  many  bints  in 
the  composition  of  instrumental  music  from 
the  Italian  composers  still  living  in  his  earlier 
period,  Corelliand  Vivaldi,  though  their  works 
were  intended  for  the  chamber  and  not  the 
church.  From  the  latter  half  of  the  .sixteenth 
century  we  may  trace  tb.e  growth  of  the  orato 
rio,  a  musical  institution  of  a  value  and  inter- 
est at  least  ecp.ial  to  that  of  instrumental  form. 
In  the  seventeenth  <-entury  co'nposers  of  real 
power  wrote  oratorios,  as  Stradella,  and  that 
great  inventor,  Carissimi,  to  whom  Handel  is  so 
much  indebted. 

The  proper  place  for  the  oratorio  is  the 
church,  though  in  England,  its  modern  home, 
its  character  was  somewhat  changed  by  Ilandel, 
and  it  was,  I  think  unfortunately,  transferred 
to  the  concert  room.  Recent  revivals  in  St. 
Paul's  cathedral  and  elsewhere  have  shown  us 
what  a  powerful  means  of  creating  religious 
impulse  and  thought  the  oratorio'of  the  church 
is  still.  The  festivals  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  hehl 
during  the  latter  ])art  of  the  seventeenth  and  in 
the  first  half  of  the  next  century,  in  France  and 
England,  were  to  a  great  extent  churcli  festi- 
vals. The  Tc  Deum  and  Jubilate  by  Henry 
Purcell,  in  D.  used  upon  such  occasions  here, 
are  interesting  to  us  tit  this  moment,  as  illiis 
trating  the  kind  of  sacred  orchestration  then 
employed  upon  special  days.  The  score  was 
for  2  violins,  viohi,  bassi.  and  2  trumpets.  To 
the.se,  Dr,  Boyce  in  1".").')  added  2  oboes,  2  bas- 
soons, and  drums.  Purcell's  organ  part  was 
in  acconlance  with  a  fashion  which  has  pre- 
vailed far  too  long,  a  figured  bass  part. 

By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  great 
school  of  church  orchestration  liad  arisen  in 
Italy,  and  one  which,  to  my  mind,  olfers  ex- 
cellent models  to  the  church  composer.  This 
group  of  illustrious  Italians  included  Carissimi. 
Durante,  Clari,  and  Leo,  ami  following  these 
weie  Pergolesi,  Martini,  Jomcdli,  and  others. 
These  men  were  great  contrapuntists,  yet  writ- 
ing with  elegance,  pathos,  and  sentiment. 
Their  in.strumental  parts  displ.ay  great  inven- 
tion, hut  are  never  overloaded.  Reiving  chief- 
ly on  the  strings,  strengthened  by  the  figured 
bass  of  the  organ,  their  coloring  was  sedate, 
and  not  too  frequently  heightened  by  the  use 
of  2  oboes,  2  trumpets,  and  sometimes  2  horns. 
One  of  the  Psalms  of  Leo,  a  composer  possess- 
ing large  grasp  and  lofty  thoughts,  is  set  for 
two  choirs  and  two  orchestr.as.  Each  of  the 
instrumental  bodies  has  its  com])lement  of 
strings,  the  oboes  playing  in  one  mass,  the  or- 
gan and  trumpets  acting  with  the  other.  At 
this  period  the  trumpets  were  always  written 
for  in  D,  but  the  horns  were  crooked  in  all  the 
keys  in  frequent  use.  The  music  then  written 
for  the  thin  tubed  trumpets  played  with  shal- 
low mouthpieces  sorely  tries  the  players  on  the 
modern  instruments  of  that  name. 

To  Bach,  to  whom  it  is  now  time  to  turn,  we 
are  indebted  for  several  orchestral  improve- 
ments. We  find  in  his  scores  tlie  ordinary 
flute,  the  flauto  d'amore,  or  alto  flute,  playing 
a  minor  third  lower  than  written  for,  clarinets, 
bassoons,  besides  the  more  commonly  used 
oboes,  trumpets  and  drums.  He  also  employed 
trumpets  crooked  in  other  keys  than  D,  some- 
times, as  in  one  of  the  church  cantatas,  intro- 
ducing three  of  these  in.struments.  He  likewise 
used  several  kinds  of  alto  and  tenor  oboes  now 
obsolete,  the  parts  for  which  have,  in  recent 
performances,  been  rendered  by  viols.     Even 


Bach  only  assigned  to  the  organ  chords  from  a 
figured  bass,  and  with  the  exccittion  of  one  or 
two  movements,  as  in  Handel's  "Ode  to  St. 
Cecilia,"  we  meet  with  no  fully  written  organ 
part,  before  the  one  in  the  score  of  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Hymn  of  Praise."  As  I  before  stated. 
Bach,  to  a  certain  extent,  orchestrated,  espec- 
iallv  the  accompaniments  to  solos,  with  groups 
of  the  same  family.  Thus  we  sometimes  find 
the  harmonies  of  a  piece  sustained  by  two  or 
even  three  and  four  flutes  of  different  kinds; 
sometimes  he  wouhl  employ  the  oboes  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner,  the  bass,  however,  being  always 
sustained  by  the  strings.  Such  a  metliod  gives 
an  organ-like  quietness  to  the  orchestration. 
When  the  Lutheran  church  was  foumled,  little 
or  no  provision  was  made  for  musical  worship, 
but  very  soon  chorales  and  the  Psalm  chants 
were  used.  The  organ  quickly  became  the  fa- 
vored instrument  of  Protestantism;  and  by 
Bach's  time  the  orchestra  had  no  place  in  the 
usual  services,  being  only  specially  employed, 
as  in  his  great  cliurch  works. 

In  England  the  orchestral  anthem   held  its 
place  at  the  Chapid  Royal   for   a   while.      Han- 
del, when  chapel-master  to  the  Duke  of  Chau- 
dos  at  Cannons,   wrote   a  number  of  anthems 
and  som«  services,  scored  as  his  or.atorios  were 
for    strings,   oboes,    bassoons,     trumpets,     and 
drums;  though   in   the  concert  room  he  some- 
times use<l  (lutes,  horns,  and  other  less  common 
instruments.       Thoii.rli    invented    in   Germany 
about  lOOt.  that 
clarinet,    (which  ' 
reed,  neverthele 
as  the  oboe   fai 

scores  of  some  of  Bach's  cnurcii  eajuni.i.>,  ,...,. 
it  found  no  place  in  the  English  orclicstra  be- 
fore abcut  1780. 

Orchestral  use  continued  to  flourish  in  the 
Roman  Church,  especially  in  Austria,  some 
parts  of  Italy  and  Ocrmany.  and  in  Belgium; 
in  fact  hardly  a  single  Mass  was  written  with- 
out orchestral  accompaniments.  How  differ- 
ent has  been  the  musical  treatment  of  the  Com- 
munion Services  of  tlie  English  and  German 
Lutheran  churches  I  The  scores  of  the  Masses 
of  the  great  German  composers  from  Havdu's 
time  were  based  upon  those  of  the  Italian 
.school  immediately  preceding  the  labors  of  the 
father  of  tlie  modern  orchestra.  The  combi- 
nations and  the  peculiarities  of  Bach's  scores 
were  neither  reproduced  nor  imitated,  and  the 
low  pitched  flutes  and  oboes  were  speedily  dis- 
used and  forgotten.  Haydn  generally  em- 
ployed the  complete  group  of  string;,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  liorns, 
two  trumpets,  and  drums.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  marked  absence  of  the  flutes  from  the 
church  orchestra  after  Bach's  time  until  quite 
recently,  though  the  instrument  was  fairly  cul- 
tivated elsewhere.  In  the  interesting  score  of 
Haydn's  Fourth  Mass  we  find  tlie  organ  spec- 
ially employed  in  the  not  very  dignified  duty 
of  imitating  the  ab.sent  flute,  pretty  groups  of 
demisemiquavers  being  thus  inserted  in  the 
"  Et  incarnatus  est."  Tliis  is  almost  the  only 
spcci.al  use  Haydn  made  of  the  organ.  Mozart 
usually  had  to  write  for  churches  with  but  lim- 
ited means.  His  church  scores  include  two 
violin  parts,  bassi,  oboes,  trumpets,  and  gener- 
ally drums.  The  viola  is  often  missing,  and 
the  clarinets  are  usually  absent.  Handel's  skill 
in  making  the  most  of  two  violins  has  been 
commented  upon,  but  for  artistic  work  in  this 
direction,  he  must  give  place,  I  tliink,  to  Mo- 
zart. His  remarkable  treatment  of  the  two 
parts  is  specially  seen  in  the  complete  harmony 
produced,  the  sonorous  distribution  of  the 
chords,  and  great  mastery  over  the  technicali- 
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ties  of  tlie  violin.  Two  of  Mozart's  rlmrcli 
scores  deserve  spoeial  notiee.  That  of  the  mo- 
tet "  S|ileMileiil,e  Te  Deus,"  wliieli  is  written 
for  full  orchestra,  inehiiiiiif;  the  tlutes,  clari- 
nets, anil  proltalily  for  the  first  time  in  modern 
church  music  tlie  l<)n<j;  banished  trombones. 
The  noble  Kcquieni  Mass  is  scored  for  the  full 
set  of  strinfjs,  two  corni  di  bassetti,  or  tenor 
clarinets,  two  fapotfi,  two  Irombe,  three 
tromboni,  and  tynipani.  I  am  not  f^coinrj  to  en- 
ter into  the  (jni  stion  of  the  authorsliip  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  this  sublime  work,  Init  my  con- 
viction is  that  only  Mozart  could  liave  conceived 
the  poetical  effects  of  the  score.  Everyone  re- 
members the  remarkable  trombone  obblif!;ato 
part  in  the  "Tuba  mirum,"  the  first  solo  for 
the  instrument  everpljiced  on  paper,  I  believe. 
This  is  only  one  feature  of  many.  It  is  less 
satisfactory  to  note  that  Mozart  lent  his  great 
powers  to  an  abuse  of  the  church  orchestra. 
The  employment  of  artists  in  the  private  clv.ip- 
els  did  lead  naturally  to  special  performers  be- 
ing specially  written  for.  In  Mozart's  Twelfth 
Ma.ss,  the  authorshi])  of  which,  however,  is  dis- 
puted, we  note  his  efforts  to  display  not  only 
the  princii)al  singers  but  the  oboist,  witness 
the  Benedictns.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  in- 
dividual excellencies  are  not  to  be  utilized,  but 
I  protest  against  the  obvious  display  of  mere 
executive  skill  in  a  church  score.  The  sub<lued 
and  poetical  violin  obbligato  to  be  found  in 
one  of  Mozart's  motets,  it  is  only  fair  to  point 
to,  as  shotving  how  well  he  knew  how  to  judi- 
ciously avail  himself  of  real  artistic  worth. 

Beethoven  viewed  the  Mass  from  his  own  se- 
verely conscientious  point  of  sight.  The  inde- 
cently noisy  "  Kyries  '  and  otlier  jubilantly 
set  solemn  passages  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  find 
no  places  in  his  scores;  though  we  may  fairly 
protest  that  his  setting  of  the  "Dona  nobis 
pacem  "  is  in  both  his  Masses  over-strained  and 
over-orchestrated.  The  score  of  the  Mass  in  C 
is  for  full  orchestra,  without  the  trombones. 
It  :z  u  niofici  fcore.  ^o.  the  colors  are  every- 
where carefully  subordinated  :  and  though  one 
or  two  brief  solo  passages  are  given  to  the  clar- 
inet and  other  instruments,  there  is  nowhere  a 
too  marked  display  of  individuality.  The 
score  of  the  Mass  in  D  is  a  gigantic  conception  ; 
full  of  breadth,  tenderness,  majesty,  and  pa- 
thos. The  whole  of  the  resources  of  the  mod- 
ern orchestra  are  here  employed.  An  instance 
of  the  instrumental  obbligato  occurs  in  the 
Benedictus,  the  violin  having  the  special  part. 
In  the  "  Sanctus  "  we  find,  after  the  manner  of 
Mozart,  the  grand  sacerdotal  accent  of  the 
trombones.  These  instruments  were  but  little 
used  before  this  period ;  and  though  employed 
by  Handel  in  his  Funeral  Marches,  and  men- 
tioned by  Haydn  as  being  newly  introduced 
into  the  orchestra,  we  owe  to  Mozart  the  som- 
bre grand  pronunciation  of  the  heavier  brass 
instruments.  Gluek  had  previously  used  them, 
but  with  a  tierce  and  savage  expression.  As  a 
fine  instance  of  the  organ-like  use  of  a  mass  of 
strings,  I  would  notice  the  prelude  to  the  Ben- 
edictus of  Beethoven's  greatest  church  work, 
from  which  Wagner  probably  took  a  hint  in 
scoring  an  exquisite  passage  descriptive  of  a 
peaceful  old  world  Sunday  morning.  Beetho- 
ven makes  no  provision  for  the  use  of  the  or- 
gan in  either  of  his  Services.  Such  neglect  is 
not  only  to  be  regretted  as  an  overlooking  of 
the  special  faculties  of  the  organ  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  but  because  such  a  master 
would  have  given  us  thoughts  worthy  of  the 
instrument. 

Schubert  wrote  several  fine  masses.  These 
were  scored  for  bands  of  the  calibre  which  Mo- 
zart had  to  write  for.  One  indeed  has,  like 
Purcell's  "Te  Deum,"  only  two  trumpets  to 
represent  the  wind  department.  It  is  curious 
to  notice  also,  as  in  Mozart,  the  absence  of  the 
viola  in  several  works,  and  the  nearly  equal 
skill  with  which  Schubert  makes  two  "violins 
cover  almost  tlie  ground  usually  taken  up  by 
three  upper  string  parts.  This  composer's  first 
church  score  is  the  Mass  in  E  flat,  written  for 
full  orchestra,  including  trombones,  but  curi- 


ously excluding  the  flutes.  One  movement 
contains  a  fine  and  early  enqiloyment  in  church 
music  of  the  up|ier  register  of  the  violoncelli. 
Weber's  two  Jlasses  are  crowded  with  well 
considered  instrumental  points;  his  pet  instru- 
ments, the  clarinet,  bassoon,  and  horn,  being 
specially  cared  for.  The  score  of  the  well 
known  Mass  in  (i  has  two  points  of  imjiortance 
to  the  student,  the  religiously-toned  chords  for 
two  bassoons  and  two  horns  accompanying  the 
soprano  solo  "  Et  incarnatus  est,"  ami  the  lofty 
burst  of  harinf)ny  from  four  horns  resting  ni)on 
the  low  notes  of  the  bassi  in  the  Sanctus.  The 
attempt  to  sustain  the  first  chorus  of  the  Credo 
with  only  two  clarinets  and  two  bassoons  is  a 
failure.  Some  of  Tlummel's  church  scores  are 
of  interest.  The  ^lass  in  B  flat  employs  strings, 
most  of  the  wood  wind,  but  only  two  brass 
instruments,  with  the  drums,  the  two  trumpets. 
Splendid  service  to  the  cause  of  church  music 
was  rendered  by  Mendelssohn  in  different  ways ; 
he,  however,  wrote  little  orchestrated  service 
mu.sic,  possibly  through  his  Liitheran  ]ircdilec- 
tions.  As  a  charming  ]iiece  of  scoring  his  "Da 
pncem  Domine  "  should  be  mentioned.  The 
wind  used,  clarinets,  l>assoons,  and  horns,  are 
employed  in  a  broad  organ-like  manner. 

The  orchestral  use  has  been  for  ages  only  oc- 
casional in  France.  Grand  Mass  is  still  cele- 
brated there  with  only  the  unison  Plain  Song, 
at  times  relieved  by  an  indulgence  in  a  little  of 
the  old  feeble  "  faux  bounlon  ;  "  accompanied, 
however,  generally  by  bass  brass  instruments, 
and  otlierwise  by  a  number  of  violoncelli  and 
contrabassi  for  the  most  part  used  in  the  uni- 
son. Of  course  the  chancel  and  nave  organs 
are  employed  in  these  services.  An  orchestral 
mass  is  there  a  distinct  musical  service,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  specially  artistic  display.  The 
great  church  scores  of  Chcrubini,  written  for 
his  adopted  country,  are  of  interest.  He  em- 
ployed the  full  orchestra,  but  was  sparing  in 
the  use  of  brass.  The  March  written  for  the 
Coronation  of  Charles  the  Tenth  is  a  favorite 
instance  of  his  broad,  simple,  earnest  manner 
of  orchestrating  for  the  church.  The  only 
brass  instruments  here  employed  are  two  horns, 
and  that  instrument  favored  of  France,  the 
ophicleide.  The  scores  of  his  Requiem  Mass- 
es are  extremely  picturesque,  not  to  say  dra- 
matic;  yet  tliroughout  there  is  a  subdued  man- 
ner and  an  al)sence  of  restless  love  of  tone 
change,  only  realized  by  the  master  who  knows 
what  to  leave  undone  as  well  as  what  to  do. 
Cherubini's  string  parts  are  s]>lcndid  models  to 
church  composers  of  solid,  elegant  writing.  I 
add  with  regret  that  Cherubini  also  neglected 
the  organ. 

There  is  in  the  library  of  the  Roman  church, 
as  elsewhere,  a  strange  want  of  appropriate  in- 
strumental movements  corresponding  with  the 
organ  voluntaries.  There  is  in  this  direction 
great  scope  for  composers.  The  custom  abroad, 
as  here  at  present,  is  the  use  of  Symphony 
movements  for  such  purposes,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  add  even  marches  and  opera  overtures. 
Haydn's  pathetic  movements  originally  written 
for  strings  only,  and  afterwards  remodelled  as 
the  Oratorio  "The  Seven  Last  Words,"  must 
be  mentioned  as  the  almost  solitary  contribu- 
tion to  the  stores  of  instrumental  church  music 
made  in  modern  times.  These  touching  ada- 
gios were  written  to  be  played  during  a  Good 
Friday  meditative  service  in  Seville  Cathedral. 
During  Advent  and  Lent  the  Roman  Church 
denies  herself  the  use  of  instrumental  music, 
at  least  during  Mass.  However,  several  set- 
tings of  the  grand  old  hymn  "  Stabat  Mater 
Dolorosa"  should  be  mentioned.  That  of  Per- 
golesi,  for  two  voices  only,  is  scored  for  strings 
with  an  "ad  libitum''  figured  bass.  Haydn 
and  others,  setting  this  same  hymn,  employed 
larger  orchestral  means.  I  need  not  say  that 
Rossini's  popular  but  very  theatrical  setting 
was  scored  for  an  orchestra  of  the  largest  size, 
and  was  written  for  a  wealthy  Spanish  Monas- 
tery. The  oratorio  of  the  church  became  the 
property  of  the  Protestant  branch,  but  was  al- 
most completely  neglected  from  the  time  of 
Bach,  until  its  revival  in   Mendelssohn's  "  St. 


Paul."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  its  pecu- 
liar feature  was  the  congregational  chorale. 

The  real  home  of  the  oratorio  is  the  church. 
Spohr  was  greatly  struck  with  the  effect  of  his 
own  work  "The  I^ast  .ludginent  "  when  heard 
thus.  In  England  the  Oratorio  did  not  appear 
in  church  until  late  in  the  l.ast  century,  when  a 
number  of  festival  meetings  were  instituted  or 
held  as  separate  events.  But  in  these  cases  the 
Oratorio  was  too  much  regarded,  from  the  en- 
tertainment point  of  sight.  We  owe  a  large 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Barnby,  Dr.  Stainer, 
and  others  who  have  assisted  in  the  late  Bach 
revivals,  in  placing  the  Oratorio  in  its  true  po- 
sition as  a  meditative  and  uplifting  fonn  of 
service  music.  I  symjiathize  with  those  who 
deplore  the  extinction  of  our  old  village  church 
orchestras:  for  notwithstanding  their  incom- 
pleteness and  defective  execution,  they  might, 
with  care,  have  been  of  use  in  paving  the  way 
towards  a  better  recognition  of  orchestral  use. 
It  is  a  matter  of  curiosity  that  the  clarinet,  so 
recently  introduced  into  England,  should  so 
soon  have  found  its  way  into  the  country 
church  bands.  The  clarinet,  however,  is  a 
pre-eminently  useful  instrument,  and  its  tone 
being  more  subdued  and  less  piipiant  than  that 
of  the  oboe,  it  is  a  more  satisfactory  accompan- 
iment to  the  voice. 

Very  little  orchestral  church  music  was  pro- 
duced in  this  country  during  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century.  Attwood  wrote  for  the 
coronation  of  George  the  Fourth  an  effective 
anthem,  admirably  scored  for  the  complete 
modern  orchestra.  Coronations  and  Royal 
Weddings  seem  always  to  have  been  celebrated 
with  orchestral  use.  I  must  once  more  turn  to 
France  to  notice  the  remarkable  score  of  M. 
Gounod's  fine  Grand  Mass  written  in  18.53. 
Among  much  of  interest  must  be  noticed  the 
poetical  restoration  of  that  ancient  instrument, 
the  harp.  Its  employment  in  the  work  I  am 
speaking  of  to  the  words  "  Et  vitam  vcnturi 
sieculi,"  is  a  stroke  of  genius,  even  though  one 
allows  it  is  quite  a  French  attempt  to  realize 
prevailing  and  orthodo.^  notions  of  the  celest- 
ial music.  One  of  the  many  good  things  Dr. 
Stainer  has  done  for  the  art  was  the  re-intro- 
duction of  the  orchestra  into  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral at  the  "  Sons  of  Clergy  "  Festival  of  1873. 
He  then,  too,  attempted  to  solve  the  rather 
difficult  question  as  to  the  use  of  the  orchestra 
in  chanting.  The  experiment  was,  I  think,  ju- 
diciously confined  to  the  "Glorias"  of  the 
Psalms.  It  is  not  desirable  that  instruments 
should  be  used  with  the  organ  for  chanting, 
the  words  being  rendered  more  indistinct  by 
instrumental  additions,  and  the  players'  diffi- 
culties in  following  the  recitations  are  not 
slight.  But  it  is  possible  effectively  to  use  the 
orchestra  in  the  Psalm  "Glorias."  The  band 
in  many  ways  can  be  grandly  employed  in  ac- 
companying hymn  tunes,  and  where  procession- 
al and  recessional  hymns  are  used,  certain  of 
the  wind  instruments,  as  in  olden  times,  can 
with  advantage  attend  the  choristers.  Bach's 
oratorios  are  now  rapidly  taking  their  places  in 
church.  Haydn's  "Seven  Last  Words"  has 
been  heard  satisfactorily  in  Manchester  Cathe- 
dral under  Mr.  Pyite,  the  organist,  and  at  St. 
Peter's,  Bayswater,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
F.  M.   Lott. 

Orchestral  use  has  found  utterance  at  St. 
Stephen's,  Lewisham,  St.  James's,  Hatcham, 
and  many  other  churches.  Some  few  years 
ago  Dr.  Sullivan  experimented  at  Holy  Trini- 
ty Church,  Broinpton,  with  trumpets  and  trom- 
bones; the  same  instruments  had,  indeed,  lieen 
previously  used  with  the  organ  in  one  or  two 
provincial  towns.  Among  a  now  goodly  num- 
ber of  orchestral  services  mention  must  be  made 
of  useful  and  highly  effective  settings  of  the 
evening  canticles  by  Dr.  Stainer,  Mr.  Gadsby, 
Mr.  E.  Prout  (who  has  also  contributed  a  fine 
organ  concerto  to  the  store  of  instrumental 
music  available  in  church),  and  very  recently 
by  Mr.  H.  .1.  Stark.  Mention  must  also  be 
made  of  a  communion  service  Ijy  Mr.  W.  S. 
Hoyte.  Lately  we  have  had  in  the  way  of  ac- 
companying Plain  Song,  bold  attempts  to  in- 
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troduce  masses  of  modern  valve  brass  inatru- 
monts.  Siirh  a  return  to  the  old  cornet  and 
saeklwt  practiros  niav  liave  some  good  results; 
but  it  is  not  the  solution  of  the  cliurcii  orches- 
tra question.  Only  a  judicious  use  of  the  full 
orchestra,  wisely  tempered  l>y  tlie  organ,  can 
realize  the  artistic  conception  of  a  complete 
and  perf(>ct  musical  service.  There  are  two 
difficulties  not  to  be  passed  over:  these  are 
tnning  of  instruments,  and  their  position  in 
church.  Strings  bring  the  most  serious  tuning 
difficulties  willi  them,  and  are  played  witli 
what,  in  church,  looks  like  an  unseemly  amount 
of  action.  With  discreet  artists  the  tuning 
difficulty  may  be  greatly  reduced  ;  especially  if 
such  care  is  liaeked  liy  a  little  firmness  on  the 
part  of  the  director.  If  the  music  is  really  to 
be  satisfactorily  rendered,  the  instruments  must 
be  tuned  first,  before  entering  cliurch;  and 
then  tried  with,  it  should  be.  as  little  ostenta- 
tion as  possilde  after  the  players  have  taken 
their  places.  In  ancient  times  botli  singers 
and  players  occuiiied  in  great  churclies,  as  in 
great  halls,  the  minstrel  gallery,  which  in 
church,  however,  was  usually  placed  (m  one 
side  of  the  cliancel.  Tliere  are  three  ways  of 
facing  tlie  difficulty  of  |iositi<ui  satisfactorily. 
One  is  to  place  the  orchestra  out  of  sight. 
another  to  boblly  fix  the  orchestra  with  tlie 
choir;  and.  if  surplices  are  the  rule,  to  surplice 
the  instrumentalists;  and  another,  and  couiuion 
position  abroad,  is  that  of  the  western  gallery 
with  the  organ,  in  which  position  the  players 
are  but  little  seen,  having  the  congregation  in 
front  of  them.  For  many  reasons  I  prefer  to 
see  the  orchestra  placed  with  the  choir  in  the 
chancel.  One  serious  ])oint  must  not  be  over- 
looked, if  orchestral  use  is  to  be  encoura$;cd: 
tliat  is,  tlie  importance  of  making  tlu^  players 
actually  take  part  in  the  service,  and  not,  so 
to  speak,  play  outsidi-  it. 

Notwithstanding  ditTerenccs  of  church  dis- 
cipline, and  types  of  religious  feeling  which 
have  in  one  direction  tended  towards  the  or- 
chestra, and  in  the  other  sanctioned  the  use  of 
the  organ  alone,  then'  has  ever  been  a  yearning 
for  the  use  of  all  instriinumts  in  the  L;randest 
acts  of  public  worship,  and  a  strong  bcdief  that 
such  ivorsliip  n>ust  lie  the  highi'st  type  we  can 
olTer  of  that  complete  and  fin.il  worship  which 
shall  be  heard  in  the  song  of  tlie  Redeemer. 
Orchestral  use  should  be  tjie  rule,  not  only  at 
festivals,  but  on  every  Sunday  in  the  Cathe- 
drals and  principal  churches.  In  no  case  should 
in.strumcnts  be  employed,  however,  otherwise 
than  in  a  subordinate  sense;  thus  it  is  first rec- 
cssary  to  greatly  strengthen  our  choirs.  The 
custom  of  introducing  into  small  churches  com- 
plete orchestras  without  eithi>r  sufficient  voices 
or  strings,  is  to  he  earnestly  deprecated,  as 
liable  to  turn  a  solemn  .act  before  God  into  an 
exciting  revel  of  vulg.ir  sounds.  Now  the  re- 
ligious world  is  awakening  to  a  better  estimate 
of  the  real  value  of  worship  music,  let  our  com- 
posers bestir  themselves,  and  with  a  deep  sense 
of  res])onsibility  and  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  orcliestral  coloring  on  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  men,  raise  up  a  noble  school  of 
orchestral  church  music.  Such  music  should 
be  unfettered  in  style,  yet  grandly  contrapun- 
tal ill  detail;  vivid  in  expression,  yet  ever  re- 
served in  manner.  To  this  end  the  strings 
should  be  chielly  relicil  upon,  and  the  organ 
must  be  specially  written  for.  It  may  be  urged 
that  a  coinpo.ser  finds  his  hands  full  enough  in 
handling  only  the  orchestra;  but  the  success- 
ful writer  of  church  music  must  learn  to  place 
the  king  and  emperor  side  by  side,  as  the  high 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  worship  music  are 
only  to  be  realized  by  |)crfectly  coml/ming  the 
emotional  life  and  splendid  colors  of  tlie  or- 
chestra with  the  calm  majesty  and  abiding 
solemnity  of  the  organ,  and  by  subordinating 
both  these  vast  |)Owers  to  the  fitting  and  rever- 
ent expression  of  the  words  of  life,  which  ex- 
pression must  now,  and  for  ever,  spring  from 
hearts  and  voices. 


took  place,  List  nic'it,  at  the  College  IlaU,  in  Shaw 
Street,  nnti  affortlert  credit  flelipht  to  a  very  Inrgc  an'li- 
ence.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  orfjan  performances 
hythe  inrtefatis.iMe  Mr.  Judo,  the  procramme  consisted 
entirely  of  PiirceU's  anthems,  ami  these  were  rcntlercil 
with  ureat  aliility  liy  the  small  hut  well  driUcil  and 
vocally  powerful  chorus  of  the  new  society,  assisted  by 
several  soloists  in  the  verse  parts,  which  Rive  to  many 
of  Henry  Purcell's  anthems,  in  performance,  all  the 
interest  and  majesty  of  oratorio  music  of  the  highest 
class. 

ncforo  the  concert  commenced,  Mr.  W.  L.  Kushton 
introilucpd  the  enterprise  in  a  brief  speech,  in  which  he 
bore  testimony  to  tlic  zeal  of  tile  learned  and  enthusias- 
tic conductor,  Mr.  Jude,  andto  the  e^irnest  studies  of  the 
members  of  the  society,  thus  creating  anticipations 
wliich  it  is  sati.-rfactory  to  s.iy  were  not  disappointed. 
After  Mr.  ,Tiide  had  performed  Sir  George  Elvey's  spirit- 
ed Festal  March,  the  first  anthem,  "Rejoice  in  the  Lord 
Alway."  w.is  taken.  It  is  for  three  voices  and  cliorus, 
and  was  sting  with  good  effect,  the  verses  being  sus- 
tained by  Messrs.  .1.  L.  and  T.  J.  Hughes  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Robins(m.  Description  must  be  very  close  to  convey 
any  idea  of  the  m.lgic:il  .ind  angelic  beauty  of  rurcell's 
cathedral  music,  which,  if  one  closes  one's  eyes,  seems 
to  rear  above  and  around  in  a  fairy  fabric  all  the  much- 
loved  memories  of  those  matidiless  scenes  of  architectu- 
ral beauty  witli  which  siic-li  strains  are  a.ssociate  I.  At 
most  only  a  jioint  here  and  there  can  be  noted— for  in- 
stance, tlie  delicious  repetition  in  the  '■  Rejoice  '*  anthem 
of  tin*  wordu  "  .\gaiii  I  say  rejoice,'*  and  the  musical 
plirase  to  which  tbey  are  set.  Simjih?  as  is  the  resource, 
the  efTeet  is  a  tiling  to  dream  of.  In  the  second  anthem, 
"  O  Cod,  Tliou  art  my  Ood,"  was  afforrled  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Purcell's  fuller  style,  and  the  same  observation 
api)lics  to  the  "Ite  merciful  unto  me,  O  Cod."  Rut  prob- 
aldv  the  work  which  told  be-t  in  the  flist  part  was  the 
aiillieiii  fo!  two  voices  and  clioius  compo-cd  to  r-elc- 
bralc  tlie  incs.rv.diou  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  a  storm  - 
"Tbey  lint  go  flown  to  the  sc.i  in  ships."  There  is  a 
bohl  rolling  org.-ui  introduction.  Then  <-omes  a  descrip- 
tive solo  by  tlu^  oass  voice  and  next  a  rluet  between  .'ilto 
and  bass  ii'i  three  movements,  .^omc  portions  of  this 
duet  are  rinaint,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  deli'jbtf ully  melo- 
dious, anti  the  par^s  are  womierfnlly.  as  it  were,  written 
for  each  other.  One  of  Purcell's  happiest  tllouglits  is  at 
tlie  words,  '  So  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still.  '  \vliere 
one  of  the  singers  leilds  on  a  lirolonged  note  while  the 
others  come  in  sofrlv  and  distinr-ily  with  the  wind 
'*  still."  The  concluding  clcirns  is  exuberant  in  its  real- 
i/.ati(Hi  of  urudouded  gratitude  .and  jciv.  In  llic  course 
of  the  first  part  of  the  programme,  Mr.  ,Tude  rendered 
Sir  Koliert  Stewart's  concert  fantasia  ill  I>  minor  \\ilh 
great  facility  and  variety,  and  the  choice  of  it  cliil  as 
mucb  honor  to  him  as  the  justice  of  his  execution  did 
to  its  sterling  merits.  We  may  at  once  sum  up  Mr. 
.luile's  solo  performinces  by  recor  ling  his  thoiough 
rhytbmical  and  singer-like  success  in  Slcrii'lale  Ren- 
iieit's  liarcarole  from  the  4tli  Ctui'-crlo.  and  an  eipially 
remarkable  renrl.Ting  of  the  extract,  "  Wbo-oever 
drinketh,"  from  the  «ame  oomposcr's  "  W'ouiau  of  Sa- 
miri.a"— an  einsode  which  goes  fartorank  Sir  Sterndale 
Bennett's  music  with  the  purest  fountains  of  sacred 
melody. 

Tlie  second  part  of  the  programme,  however,  was  to 
witness  the  great  a«diieveinen[  of  the  night.  *' O  sing 
unto  tie  Lord  "  had  not  only  the  advantage  of  being  the 
finest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  popular  aiil  hem 
of  the  list,  Imu  that  of  being  given  in  thesfdo  verses  with 
special  sweetness  and  |toint.  particularly  by  .Mrs.  Hobart, 
who  has  a  very  cb  irining  voice,  and  an  artistic  in.iiincr 
of  using  it.  It  was  imperatively  encored,  and  repi'ated 
throughout.  This  anthem  is  almost  a  sacred  rirama,  or 
at  least  a  very  elaborate  scene  of  musical  triunipll.  on 
the  most  magnitieciir  scale;  and  its  \-artety  is  not  less 
striking  than  its  power.  Toe  )>assage  for  the  four  voi- 
ces, in  whicli  the  words  "  telling  of  his  salvation  from 
day  to  d.ay  "  are  so  wonderfully  treated,  is  a  marvel  of 
m.asterly  simplicity,  or  of  simple  etcmetits  scientifically 
combined  into  a  perfect  expression  of  sentiincni;  but 
perhaps  even  this  yields  in  be.ultv  to  the  duet  between 
the  air  and  the  alto,  "The  Lonfis  great,"  ihe  picpi.mt 
sweetness  of  which  may  be  remembered  and  longed  for, 
but  cannot  be  described.  It  w.is  in  this  that  Mts.  Ho- 
bart particul.irly  distinguislied  herself;  and  ber  partner, 
the  alto,  though  nervous,  sang  in  very  excellent  spirit, 
and  made  many  points  very  suit.iblv.  The  basso  had  a 
good  voice,  but  his  singing  decidedly  hiclicd  finish.  In- 
deed, if  the  concertof  hist  night  left  anything  coiiS[uen- 
ously  to  be  desired,  it  was  tlKit  one  iniglit  hear  the  same 
music  given  with  the  splenrlid  jiower  Willi  which  I'urcell 
in  his  conceptions  evidently  endowed  the  singers  of  his 
bass  parts.  The  concert  co'neluded  with  the  exquisitely 
poetical  o  My  lielovcd  spake,"  embodying  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  images  drawn  rom  n:itiire  in  the  Song 
of  Solomon.  What  could  be  more  thrilling  tlian  the 
half-mournful.  "  The  rain  is  over  and  gone,  '  fcdiowed 
by  the  buoyant,"  The  flowers  appear'.*  "  The  composer 
niust  have  had  ;i  dramatic  musical  faculty  such  as  few 
have  rivalled  liiin  in.  though  he  never  strayeci  from  the 
delicate  su'.:gestiveiiess  of  music  proper  into  the  antic 
mimicry  of  lesser  sacred  lyrists. — Livtrpool  DaiUj  rout. 
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The  Guerzenich  Concerts  at  Cologne. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  for  a  concert  wiien  the 
very  first  number  is  so  selected  that,  with  constant- 
ly increasinjj  strength,  it  drives  before  it  the  prose 
of  everyday  tliou;;lits,  and,  at  one  stroke,  throws 
the  luiblic  into  an  exalted  musical  fratue  of  mind. 
Tliis  eonsiiler.ation.  probably,  decided  the  selection 
of  the   £iiri/anthe  0\t:rtm-i:;     fur,  if  any  overtures 


ever  forced  their  way  by  their  splendid  and  heroic 
nature  into  the  musical  heart.  Weber's  overtures  do 
so,  especially  when  performed  in  the  fiery  and  spir- 
ited manner  hy  which  oiir  oreliestra,  under  IliUer's 
guidance,  have  rendered  them  their  own.  Rut  the 
I'ollowinii  niitnher,  "ralni-Sonntag-Morijen"  ("  Palm 
Sunday  Morninn^,")  by  Ferdinaml  HUler.  for  sopra- 
no, feniale  chorus,  and  orchestra,  scareely  required 
to  have  the  way  thus  prepared  for  it.  It  conquers 
by  itself,  thanks  to  its  unforced,  flowing,  n.atural 
melody.  Ililler's  peculiar  talent  for  combinins;  tlie 
various  tone-colors,  more  es])eeially  of  women's 
voices,  requires  no  special  acknowledgment  here  ; 
numerous  ere  itions  of  his  in  this  branch  of  the  art 
are  lovingly  rememl>ered  bv  everyone  fond  of  mu- 
sic. Whenever  we  hear  one  of  them,  our  senses  are 
captivated  afresh. 

To  ]iass  from  the  composer  to  the  solo  player. 
TTiller  now  sealed  himself  at  the  piano,  and  ]ilayed 
Mozart's  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  D  minor  (cotnplet- 
eri  on  Ihi'  lOtli  February.  ITS.'i.  and  entered  as  Op. 
54).  Considered  in  reference  to  the  pi:inoforte  tecii- 
nics  of  the  present  day.  Mozart's  Concertos  are,  it 
is  true,  nltnost  eliild's  play,  for  Mozart  di<l  notstrive 
after  teclmii'al  difHetilties — they  would  have  ob- 
scured in  him  beauty  of  form  and  clearness  of 
thoiiijbt ;  hut  it  requires,  nevertheless,  a  thorough 
mas'er.  a  truly  musical  mind,  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing >bizart.  to  convey  to  us  nil  the  poetry  of  Mo- 
zart's language.  Ililler  possesses  this  qtialifiiMtion 
in  the  highest  degree  ;  he  possesses,  also,  technieal- 
i  Iv,  the  precise  gift  which  .Mozart,  needs  in  those 
who  play  his  concertos ;  a  qui  4,  steady  hand,  uniler 
which  the  quick  passages  "  flow  like  oil."  For 
these  reasons  we  know  no  better  interpreter  of  Mo- 
zart's Concertos  than  Ferdinand  Ililler;  with  his 
soft,  toiicdi  the  notes  sing.  The  eatlenees  in  the  first 
movement  and  the  thirrl  were  extemporized.  We 
have  often  fouglit  against  the  pedantry  of  cadences 
— but  we  like  cadences  of  this  descripti<m  ;  tliev  are 
tril>iites  lo  the  jiurj^ort  of  the  tone. language,  and  not 
to  piirportless  virttiosiiv.  That  the  liveliest  grati- 
tude rewardetl  the  master  for  his  performance  is  a 
fact  we  need  not  mention  ;  the  jiublic  here  congrat- 
nlate  themselves  beforehand  whenever  Hiller  seats 
him 

',' 
part 

and 

her  efforts.  It.  was  II-.. 1  II,,  ..... 
;  solo  vocal  eomposilions,  without  any  chorus  to 
I  drown  her  notes,  that  her  good  qualities  were  fully 
I  apiiarent.  Slie  first  gave  an  aria.  "  Zephyretteii, 
1  leicht  gekleidet."  from  Mozart's  Idnmeiien',  then  a 
j  Canzone  of  Ihe  last  century,  ind.  lastly,  two  songs, 
"  Xacbklingen  "  and  "  Vergiss  meiti  nieht  " — very 
pretty  jiictures  of  feeling— by  Ileinrich  Ilofinann. 
.•\ny  one  of  iis  in  Cologne  hearing  the  name  of.^nna 
Regan  thinks  at  once-f  Schubert's  "  Ilaiileroslein." 
with  wliich  the  ladS'.'.  ",.ce  transported  us  at  the 
Tllniann  Concerts,  ann-i  mineiliutely*  we  heard  the 
first  note  of  the  present  Mdine.  Regan  Scliim  in,  we 
iinineiU.itely  recognized  ber  who  was  once  simply 
.\nna  Regan.  Still  the  same  voice,  small,  and.  in 
its  thinness,  almost  .sylph-like,  but  clear,  cry.staline, 
and  pure  as  a  bell — only  witli  a  temlency,  formerly 
not  cliaraeterislie  of  it,  towards  a  warmer  vibrato, 
a  fact  wliich  does  not  strike  us  as  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction.  There  is  something  especially 
naive  and  almost  childlike  in  the  quality  of  Milme. 
Scliitnon's  organ,  and  when  she  sings  Cerman  songs 
as  she  does  sing  them,  with  a  sliglit  tremor  in  her 
voice,  we  feel  under  the  influence  of  a  particular 
spell.  Mdme.  ReganSchinion  knows  nothing  of 
over-powering  pathos,  or  of  demoniacal  fervor  ;  she 
merely  looks  at  you  with  her  mild,  gazelle  eyes. 
But  her  gentle  glance  disconrsfs  an  eloquent  lan- 
guage. Even  the  sunniest  picture,  however,  is  not 
free  from  sliade.  When  voeil'erous  applause  de- 
manded more,  and  the  "  Ilaideroslein  "  probably 
floated  like  a  coveted  jtrize  before  the  eves  ofiall 
present,  Mdme.  Regan-Schinion  sang — a  Romance 
by  Victor  Masse,  the  new  musical  genius  of  the 
French,  very  pleasing,  witii  a  great  deal  about 
"  S'j'//)//v?- "  and  "  aimrr,*'  hut  not  a  Cerman  song, 
possessing  ''soul"  wdiieli  one  could  understand. 
Why  this  mixing  up  of  the  Cologne  GUrzenich  and 
a  Parisian  salon  ? 

In  the  First  Part  of  the  Concert  we  must  yet  men- 
tion as  a  concerted  piece  a  Chorus  of  Druids,  from 
Sacchini's  unfinisiied  ojiera.  Arrrtpyn  ed  Ei'tlina. 
Antonio  Maria  l-Jasparo  .Sacchini  was  born  in  I7:U, 
at  Puzziioli,  near  l^ajdes,  and  died  in  178G,  at  Par- 
is, where  he  was  highly  esteemed  es  the  principal 
composer  for  the  Italian  Opera.     He  was  a  pupil  of 

"Immediately  we  heard,"— a  Cockneyism  for  "as 
soon  as  we  heard." 
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Diirniite'a,  and  aub'ipqiiently,  ns  lono:  as  he  was  at- 
tnclvil  to  \hi-  Conservatory  of  St.  Maria  of  Lorctto, 
at  Na|ili>s.  Cimarosa's  ina<iti'r.  TIioiiltIi  Iii»  tii-loniji'il 
exclusivoly  to  tlie  Ne!i])olitan  school  fonnderl  by 
Scarlalti,  wliirh  i^avc  luidiic  prominciico  to  the  can- 
tilena in  Italian  opi'ra.  a-*  linown  to  ns  at  tlie  yirfi- 
cnt  (hiv,  we  cannot  fail  to  reeoirnize  in  Haccliirii's 
W()pkfl  the  Oernaan  indnence  of  Olncl^.  The  ciioral 
piece:  "  Milde,  siisse  Ilarmnnie,"  does  honor  to  its 
opening  words,  wliile  it  13  nnirked  by  sncli  noliility 
of  treatment,  and  ao  free  from  Italian  manner,  that 
it  niiulit.  withont  offence,  be  inserted  at  the  present 
day  in  a  hiijh  mass.  Such  music  was  formerly 
called  operatic  ! 

To  conclnde  the  concert  there  was  a  new  Sym- 
piionv.  No.  2.  in  C  minor,  by  Carl  Reineeke  the 
director  of  the  Leipsic  Gewandhans  Concerts,  a 
musician  who.  as  teacher  in  the  Cologne  Conserva- 
tory in  the  years  1852  1854,  is  well  known  to,  and 
esteemed  by  all  the  older  mnsical  amateurs  in  this 
city.  From  (^oloffne,  Ileinecke  went  as  Musical- 
Director  to  Biirnien,  thence  to  Breslau,  and  finally 
to  Leip-ic,  to  enter  u|pon  the  duties  ":-e  at  present 
fulfils  there.  On  hearinir  the  .Symphony,  we  were 
involuntarily  struck  by  the  thontjht  that  there  must 
be  sotne  soit  of  a  pronfranime  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
We  afterwards  learned  that  we  were  correct  in  our 
surmise.  In  the  preface  to  his  scoie.  Reineeke  says 
that  the  latter  owes  its  existence  to  his  havinij  read 
a  drama,  Nacoii  JnvK  by  Oehlenschlii^rer,  Thouj^h,  as 
he  informs  us,  he  had  no  wish  to  write  absolute 
pro2:ramme-music,  it  would,  he  adds,  perhaps  facil- 
itate our  comjirehension  of  the  work  if  we  in-crilied 
the  first  movement :  "The  Hero:  Hacon  .Tarl  ;  "  the 
second  (.\ndante.  B  major):  "  Thora  ;  "  the  third 
(Intermezzo):  "In  Obin  s  firove  ;  "  and  the  fourth 
(Alia  breve,  C  major);  "Oluf's  Victory.**  These 
titles  sufficiently  e.xplain  a  great  deal  ;  but  we  woidd 
fain  ask  wliy  was  not  the  requisite  information 
printed  with  the  prof;ramme  ?  It  was  certainly  the 
interest  of  the  comptiser  to  render  the  comprehen- 
sion of  his  work  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  public. 
The  third  movement  and  the  fourth  convey,  it  is 
true,  their  meanini^  pretty  clearly,  but  that  a  hero 
stood  spon.sor  for  the  first,  and  a  woman  for  the  .sec- 
ond— a  picture  in  Brahms's  manner — is  not  so  self- 
evident.  The  Symphony,  however,  is  the  clever 
production  of  a  clever  niu-sician.  It  U  ..■■nr.t'rly  in 
ferm.  nay,  a  perfect  model,  though,  perhaps,  not 
]>articuiarly  original  as  I'egai'ds  the  thoughts.  The 
way  in  which  the  motives  are  carried  out  is  in  the 
highe.st  degree  captivating  :  weiecognizea  master 
exercising  full  sway  over  the  language  of  music  and 
never  at  a  loss  for  the  proper  expression.  In  our 
public,  the  Symphony  found  ajipreciative  hearts. — 
Loudon  Musical  World,  (from  the  Kolnhche  Zcitung.) 


Woman  as  a  Musician.* 

*  *  *  «■  Music,  though  in  one  sense  a  math- 
ematical abstraction,  and  based  on  exact  science, 
like  other  arts,  is  wliolly  original  and  self-existent. 
It  is  not  reproductive  and  imitative,  as  are  the  plas- 
tic arts  to  a  certain  extent ;  its  object  is  higher  than 
that  of  mere  reflection  ;  it  aims  at  expressing;  those 
emotions  and  aspirations,  which  are  awakened  in 
thinking  and  feeling  humanity  by  the  passions  and 
events  of  life  and  time,  or  by  the  c.~)ntemplation  and 
comprehension  of  the  order,  proportion,  unity,  Tari- 
ety,  power,  terror,  beauty,  symmetr3',  profundity 
an<!  immensity  of  the  universe.  It  is  the  most  tran- 
scendental of  all  arts,  for  it  is  a  purely  metaphysical 
out^vard  manifestation  of  the  inward  soul  ;  it  13  the 
most  complex  of  all  art3,  for  at  once  it  is  vague,  def- 
inite, and  infinitely  precise  ;  it  is  the  most  ideal  of 
all  arts,  for  it  is  the  beautiful  result  of  unshaken 
faith  in  progress  towards  perfection,  and  is  itself 
almost  a  religion,  in  its  purity  and  sublimit^'.  In 
tlie  evanescent,  intangible  firm  of  music,  from  smalt 
materials  yet  vast  possibilities,  the  human  heart 
and  mind  have  gradually  evoked  a  language,  a  sci- 
ence, an  art,  compared  with  whose  simple  means 
and  immense  results,  the  miraculous  creations  of 
the  fabulous  magicians  of  antiquity  would  appear 
cold,  pale,  aimless  and  meaningless. 

I  sliitU  now  endeavor  to  sketch  the  share  of  wom- 
an— which  art  history  has  until  now  neglected  to 
point  out,  fully  and  .separately — in  this  gradual, 
historical  development  of  music  to  the  point  of  pre- 
eminence wliere  we  find  it  in  our  own  day.     Wom- 

*  From  "  Woman  as  a  Musician :  an  Art-Historical 
Study,"  by  Fan.ny  Raymond  Rittee.  Read  before  the 
Centennial  Con.:;ress,  in  Pliiladelphia,  of  tlie  "  .Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  o£  \yoman."  Published  in 
pumplilet  form  by  Edward  Schuberth  &  Co.,  New  York. 


an's  voice  certainly  united  in  the  chants  and  hymns 
tli.at  eelioed  through  the  caves  and  deserts  to  which 
the  early  Christians  fled  in  order  to  celebrate   their 
worship;   though  afterwards,  in   the    Ifith    century, 
she   was    cast  out  as  an   official    musician    from   the 
prnaperoiiH  church,  we  know  that  in  tlie   esrly,  prr- 
sfcnfcd  church,  she  bore  her  part  as   singer   as  well 
as  martyr;   whether  she  had  any  share  in  the  com- 
position of  those  early  chants  in  which    she   practi- 
cally  united,  is  doubtful,  and    will    forever  remain 
unknown.      In  the  middle  ages,  woman  was  the  uni- 
versal martyr;   forgot  by  others,  she  forgot  herself. 
It   was   not   until  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  that 
women  began  to  be  anything  more  than  the  toys  of 
the  higher,  the  beasts  of  burden    among   the  lower 
classes.     That  mediseval  epoch  must  have   been  an 
epoch   of  darkness,   ignorance,   oppression    and  de- 
spair for  women  of  low  station — the  great   majority 
of  women,  in  short,  who,  finding  them.«ielve3  almost 
wholly  unprotected  by  law  or  opinion,  fled  for  safe- 
ty to  the  pretended  practice  of  magic.      Discovering 
that  the  superstitious   fears    of  men    wonid  invest 
them  with  a  sort  of  protection,  they  affected  to   be- 
come   witches,  though  they  knew  that   torture   and 
death  awaited   tliein  il   they   were  betrayed.     The 
eaidy  church  even  condemned  those  women    to   the 
death  of  the   sorceress,    who  dared    "to  cKve  other 
sick  tlinn  those  of  their   own    families,    unless   they 
h.id   previously   studied  medicine. '     And   to   what 
opprobrium    would   they    not   have   been   subjected 
then,  had  those  anxious  mothers,  wives,  sister.s,  then 
dared  to  enter  a  school  of  medicine  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  healing  art !     Yet,  when  the  famous 
doctor  Taracelsus   burned   the    tomes    of    Arabic, 
Greek,  and  Jewish   medicine,   he   declared   that   he 
had  not  learned  anything  of  physic  worth  retaining, 
except  from  the  sorceresses,  whose  medicines  were 
princip.illy  vegetable.     The  few  historical  clues  we 
possess,  lead  us  most  unwillingly  to  the   conclusion 
that  the  first  timid  steps  of  woman  within  the   por- 
tals of  this  new  art  were  rather  trammelled,  than 
encouraged  and  assisted;    and  if  any  trace  of  wom- 
an as  a  musician  remains  from  the  era   of  mediajval 
sorcery,  witch-burning,  and  the  slow  overcomin"-  of 
popular  superstition  by    means   of  pliilosophy    and 
natural  science,  it  is  to  be  found   in   the   folk-songs, 
those  beautiful  memorials  of  individual   and  nation- 
al life,  composed  and  written  by  anonymous  singers 
and  poets  among  the  people.      It  is  almost   impossi. 
ble  to  believe  that  women  traversed  that  long  peri- 
od of  persecution,  struggle,  despair,  hope,  and  aspi- 
ration,  without  giving  voice  to  their  emotions  ;  and 
as  national  and  peasant  folk-songs  are  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  nearly   always  composed   by   the 
persons   who  first   sang   them,  and  as  women"  have 
always  been    their   most   zealous   performers,    it   is 
only  fair  to  suppose  that  they  have  also  had   some- 
thing; to  do  with  their  composition  as  well   as   with 
their  poetry.      It  would  be  unnatural  to  think  that 
the  beautiful  lullabies  and  cradle  songs,   of  which 
hundreds  exist,  in  different  languages  and  national- 
ities, were  composed  by  martial  barons,  rough  rerv- 
ing-men,  or    rougher  peasants,  and   not  by  their 
wives  or   daughters;    we   know   that  in    B^arn,  in 
Ireland,  in   the  Basque   provinces,   and   elsewhere, 
women  have  always  been  preferred  as  the  vocal  eu- 
logists of  the  departed,  in  funeral  songs  ;    nor  could 
the  sibyllic  utterances  of  Druid  priestesses,  the  ter- 
rible incantatiims  and  magic  songs  of  the  early  sor- 
ceresses, have  been  invented  by  others  than   them- 
selves.     And  the  melancholy  wife  of  the  serf,  watch- 
ing her  flocks  on  the  green  iiills,  or  gathering  wood 
for  her  hearth  amid  the  implacable  brambles, — and 
the  lonely  lady  of  the  castle,   spinning  or  embroiil- 
ering    her    cunning    tapestries    while  she  waited, 
sometimes    for    years,    the    return   of   her  father, 
husband,   brother,   lover, — and    then   the    anxious 
women  of  the  fisher  people, — did  they  indeed  endure 
their  sorrows  voicelessly? — I  cannot   believe   it;    I 
have   no  doubt    but  that    many  of    those   simple, 
touching,  heart-breaking  melodies  and  poems    were 
of  women's  creation.     This  question  is  a  novel  one  ; 
but,  since  the  comparatively  recent  study   of  philo- 
logy has  been  the  source  of  many  unexpected  revel- 
ations, further  study  of  the  musical   branch  of  his- 
torical   investigation    will    tlirow    light   on    many 
points  that  have  hitherto  remained  obscure. 

But,  though  woman's  share  in  the  authorship  of 
these  folk-songs  is  uncertain,  she  has  had  consider- 
able part  in  their  compilation  from  the  mouths  of 
the  people,  who,  unable  to  read  or  write,  have 
handed  them  down,  rini  voce,  through  centuries. 
Fernan  Caballero  (recently  deceased)  has  collected 
a  number  of  Spanish  popiilar  songs  ;  the  Countess 
of  Dufferin  and  Miss  Brooke  have  translated  many 
Irish  folk  songs  from  the  original  Celtic  into  Eng- 
lish ;     the  Countess  de  la  Villeuiarqu(i  was  of  the 


greatest  assistance  to  her  son  in  making  his  famons 
collection  of  Breton  songs;  Coussemaker  wrote 
down  the  larger  part  of  his  interesting  Flemish 
songs  from  the  lips  of  the  poor  lace  makers  of  Hol- 
land ;  Mad.'ime  fJeorge  Sand  says  that  she  has  seen 
Chojiin  and  Madame  Viardot  flarcia  sfiending  h'lurs 
in  n^>ting  down  the  wild  meloilies  sung  by  ttie  peas- 
ant women  of  the  Frencli  jirovinces ;  Rivares,  in 
his  ccdlection  of  IJearnais  folk-songs,  gives  a  funeral 
song  improvised  by  Maiie,  one  of  the  moat  famous 
recent  songstresses  of  the  valley  of  Aspe  in  Buarn. 
Marie's  striking,  healthy  beauty,  which,  as  well  as 
her  voice,  she  preserved  to  a  great  age,  her  lively 
imagination,  her  lofty  character,  and  the  high  opin- 
ion she  entertained  of  the  nobility  fif  her  profession, 
rendered  her  a  lovely  modern  embodiment  of  the 
antique  Pythoness.  When  Goethe's  fine  transla- 
tion of  a  Servian  folk-song,  "  The  complaint  of  the 
noble  wife  of  Hassan  Aga,''  drew  the  attention  of 
poetical  anfl  musical  Europe  to  the  wonderful  beau- 
ty of  Servian  folk-songs,  a  lady  w.is  among  the  first 
of  those  who  attemjited  to  preserve  these  monu- 
ments of  national  character,  tradition  and  emotion, 
from  the  invading  or  effacing  influences  of  change 
or  oblivion,  by  means  of  the  printing  press.  Fraii- 
lein  von  Jakob,  afterwards  the  wife  of  an  American 
professor,  collected  and  puldishccl  a  large  number 
of  Servian  folk-songs,  which  she  translated  into 
German  from  the  original.  In  her  compilation,  as 
well  as  in  those  made  by  subsequent  Slavonic,  Ital- 
ian and  German  litterateur^,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  by  the  indescribable  poetic  loveliness  of 
the  Servian  "  Women  3  Songs,"  bearing,  as  these 
do,  the  stamp  of  Hindoo  and  Greek  antiquity,  as 
well  as  after  invasion,  conquest,  emigration,  and 
national  change.  And  in  studying  the  folk-songs 
of  the  Arabians — -which,  being  yet  unversed  in 
Arabic,  I  only  know  by  means  of  Spanish,  Italian, 
German  or  French  translations,  .scattered,  few  and 
far  between,  through  scarce  and  rare  old  collections 
of  nati(.>nal  music  now  in  my  possession, — I  have 
been  struck  by  the  poetic  delicacy  of  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  women,  which  these  fragments  of  the  an- 
tique glory  of  a  people  who  held  poetic  tournaments 
at  Mecca  and  elsewhere,  before  the  ^i\\  century,  dis- 
play ;  but  which,  perhaps,  need  not  so  much  sur- 
prise us  when  we  remember  that  an  Arabian  queen, 
Balkis,  of  Saba,  or  Sheba,  possessed  knowledge 
enough  to  venture  on  visiting  king  Solomon,  son  of 
the  mnsical  king  David,  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
the  genuineness  ot  his  learning  "by  hard  questions," 
and  that  the  reputation  of  that  literary  and  artistic 
queen  impelled  the  roj'al  amateur  to  make  splendid 
and  tasteful  demonstrations  for  her  reception  and  in 
her  honor.  Was  queen  Balkis  a  feminine,  unique 
phenomenon,  or  was  slie  only  one  of  a  class  of  cul- 
tivated women  among  the  Arabian  aiistocracy  of 
that  day  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  subtle  vein  of  feeling  in 
regard  to  women,  wiiich  permeates  Celtic  and  Ara- 
bic folk  song,  was  in  part  appropriated  by  the  tnm- 
badours  during  the  epoch  of  the  crusades.  With- 
out pursuing  this  part  of  my  subject  further  at 
present  (which  I  have  already  treated  in  a  series  of 
essays  "  On  the  music  and  poetry  of  the  trouba- 
dours," originally  published  in  the  New  York 
Weekly  Review,  and  shortly  to  appear  in  collected 
form),  I  must  observe  the  remarkable  fact  that  a 
number  of  ladies  of  rank,  wives,  sisters,  or  daugh- 
ters of  troubadciurs,  generally,  became  trouveresses, 
as  they  were  called.  Marie  de  France,  and  Clara 
d'Anduse,  were  among  the  most  famous  of  these. 
In  spite  of  the  narrow  educational  resources  then 
open  to  ladies  even  of  the  highest  rank,  and  the  re- 
stricted circle  of  their  lives,  we  find,  in  the  poetry 
of  the  trouveresses.  as  much  apparent  truthfulmess 
and  impassioned  depth  of  feeling  as  in  that  of  the 
troubadours,  though  betraying  more  negligence  of 
treatment;  while  their  melodies  evince  a  greater 
want  of  finish  and  clearness  of  form  than  do  those 
of  the  troubadours.  Among  the  minstrels,  follow- 
ers of  the  troubadours,  a  few  songstresses,  general- 
ly  the  wives  or  daughters  of  minstrels,  were  trained 
to  sing  their  male  companions'  songs  by  rote. 
From  some  of  the  old  minstrel  ballads  it  is  possible 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  characters  of  these  women  ; 
in  a  song  by  Colin  Muset,  a  minstrel  who  flourished 
in  the  13th  centtury,  he  mentions  his  settled  home, 
cook,  groom,  valet,  etc.,  and  represents  his  wife  and 
daughter  as  industriously  engaged  in  spinning,  oa 
his  return  from  one  of  his  tours;  but  the  language 
with  which  they  greet  him.  and  which  he  doubtless 
copied  from  lite  without  reflection,  betrays  uneducat- 
ed minds,  and  commonplace  habits  of  thought  and 
action. 

By  a  singular  contradiction,  though  the  church 
forbade  women,  throughout  mediieval  times,  and  by 
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ftctual  prnhiHition  in  the  16th  century,  to  take  any 
active  ninsicnl  part  in  its  serviceH, — as  I  have  al- 
readv  mentioned, — a  fpminine  paint  was  nd"ptod  as 
pfttrnness  nf  music,  and  eppecially  of  church  music. 
The  life  of  Saint  fVeilia.  thousj;h  narrated  in  the 
Golden  Lecend,  is,  however,  partly  mythical.  We 
know  that  the  lady  ^o  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  art 
and  poetry  as  Saint  Cecilia,  reallv  existed  and  died 
a  martyr;  but  it  is  uncertain  whtther  Rome  or  Sic- 
ily was  the  scene  of  her  death,  and  the  date  of  that 
event  varies  in  the  nflrratif)ns  of  various  autliorities. 
In  rep:ard  to  hot  musical  attainment'^,  we  only  know 
with  anv  certainty,  that  she  was  in  the  hal>it  of 
sweetly  sinijincc  jnons  sonc^s.  If  we  search  still  fur- 
ther back  in  what  I  may  term  the  primeval  epoch 
of  musical  art,  we  find  the  Greek  poetess  Sappho  to 
liave  been  credited  as  the  inventress  of  the  '^o-called 
mixolydian  moile  in  music,  nnl  also  of  a  (then)  new 
musical  instrument,  the  pectis  or  matradis.  And 
Miriam,  the  prophetess,  who  went  out  danrin^'  and 
8ingin<j,  the  timbrel  in  her  hand,  who  can  say  that 
her  song  of  triumph  was  7iot  her  own  composi- 
tion? 

But.  to  advance  to  the  early  days  of  modem  mu- 
sic,— banished  from  active  musical  participation  in 
the  rhurch  service,  woman's  practical  career  as  a 
public  artiste  only  b^cran  with  the  invention  of  the 
opera,  almut  A.  !>.  1600.  If,  was  not  until  her  su- 
periority as  an  actress  and  siuGfer  had  been  undeni- 
ably and  triumphantly  established  on  the  stacre, 
that  she  reconquered  her  musical  share  in  the  relig- 
ious service.  And  what  threat  distinetiun  in  such  a 
position  woman  has  won  for  herself  durini:^  the  pa'^t 
200  years  !  Volumes  have  been  written  on  those 
opera  sini^ers.  many  of  wliose  very  names,  ns  they 
echo  throujjh  the  paii^esof  history,  are  in  themselves 
romance  and  poetry,  recallinc:  as  tliey  do,  the  [jifts, 
charms,  accomplishments,  charities,  virtues,  errors, 
adventures,  and  cajirices  of  their  possessors, 

I  shall  only  allude  to  a  very  few  of  these  ladies  ; 
and  one  of  the  fir^t  mentionecl  in  history  we  find  to 
have  been  Vittoria  Archilei.  a  hitijhly  accom])lished 
musician  at  tlie  court  of  Florence  in  1600,  and  who 
took  part  in  the  first  Italian  opera  that,  was  com- 
posed and  represented  in  public.  Faustina  Boriloni, 
brrn  in  1700,  wife  of  the  famons  cornjioser  Ilasse, 
was  one  of  the  i^reatest  artists  that  ever  lived  ;  med- 
als were  struck  in  her  name,  and  societies  cstab- 
lished  in  her  lionor.  Her  rival,  Rci^ina  Minirotti, 
wliose  portrait  now  stands  in  the  Dresden  (Jallery. 
delig;hted  the  historian.  Dr.  Burney,  by  her  fresh- 
ness of  voice  at  a  very  advanced  old  an;p,  as  well  as 
by  her  jiower  of  Cituvcrsinir  with  equal  eh'irarce  in 
five  laniriinijes.  Madame  Mara,  the  favorite  sini^er 
of  Frederiek  the  (ireat  ;ind  of  Marie  Antoinette,  en- 
chanted Kuropc  for  nearly  fifty  years;  at  the  ajje 
of  seventy  she  still  sans:^  in  public,  thouirh  the  pow- 
er oflier  voice  Iiad  vastly  declined;  some  years  af- 
terwards, the  2:reat  poet  Goethe  wrote  a  poem  in 
honor  of  her  birthday.  Caterina  Gabrielli,  the  pu- 
]>il  of  Metastasio.  excited  her  audiences  to  alternate 
frenzies  of  admiration  and  nui^er,  ^\  ith  her  voice, 
beauty,  cajiriees  an<l  advntures.  When  Catharine 
of  Russia  complained  to  the  sinjjer  that  her  emolu- 
ments were  far  iiii^lier  than  those  of  the  Field  Mar- 
slials  of  the  Empire,  Madame  Gabrielli  replied. 
"Then  y(>ur  Majesly  must  try  to  make  the  Field 
Marshals  sinir  !  "  Madame  Catalani.  born  in  1779. 
possessi'd  a  trumpet-like  power  ot  voice  ;  in  T,<mdon 
she  received  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  sin:j;in:;  the 
solo  in  "God  save  the  Kin;;,"  and  twelve  thousand 
dollars  for  assistinp^  at  one  musical  festival.  Mrs. 
Tiilliui^-ton,  a  bloomin*;  Knij^lishwoman.  far  removed 
in  physical  and  mental  characteristics  from  the  pop- 
ularly rect  ived  idea  of  ft  sorceress,  was  accused  by 
the  siiperstiti(tus  Neapolitans  of  causina:  the  erup- 
tion of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  1794,  by  lier  wonderful 
vocal  powers,  anci  tlie  excitement  they  produeeil  in 
Naples.  M.  Thiers  has  translated  the  autobioi;;ra- 
phy  of  Mrs.  Rillin<:;ton  into  the  French  lanp^uauje. 
Another  gifted  and  beautiful  sinijer,  Aijnes  Sche- 
best,  published  an  interestinij  autobioe^rajihy  ("Ana 
dem  Lthrn  finer  Knn.'itlerin,^')  about  twenty  years 
an;o.  Mrs,  Siieridan,  too  (the  wife  of  the  drama- 
list),  whose  personal  beauty  and  thrillinsj  voice 
have  been  celebrated  by  poets  and  painters,  was 
also  remarkable  for  her  jioetic  talent.  Of  Miss  Ste- 
phens, the  balla<i  sinq-er,  it  was  said  that  her  power 
over  the  hearts  of  others  arose  from  tlie  depth  of 
her  own  feelinc;,  and  the  warmth  anil  sensitiveness 
with  whicli  this  informed  her  charmin;;  voice. 
Miss  Stephens  afterwards  marrieti  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  countess  is  still 
livinc:. 

I  miL;;ht  lonf^  continue  to  enumerate  such  instan- 
ces of  t^enius  and  success  in  public  songstresses; 
but  any  musical  student  can  search  for  them  in  the 


standard  Italian.  French,  German,  and  En-^lish  dic- 
tionaries and  biofTpaphies  of  musical  art. 

And  who  cannot  recall,  from  the  descriptions  of 
oldci"  persons,  or  from  memory,  the  accomj  ill  ali- 
ments of  more  recent  artists?  Who  has  not  heard 
or  heard  of  the  rich  voiced  Mrs.  Wood,  the  fascina- 
tinrr  Malibran,  the  impassioned  Mailame  Devrient  — 
of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  "  she  never  sang  an 
inferior  sonc^  in  puidic  durinij  her  whole  life." — the 
charmiui^  Sontaij  and  Patti,  the  intellectual  Madame 
Lind,  the  exquisite  Madame  Nilsson  ? 

Madame  Georire  Sand,  in  her  art-novel  "  Consue- 
lo,"  has  dravvn.  with  that  poetic  charm  and  persua- 
sive force  of  style  that  helontj  to  her  supremely,  the 
ideal  character  of  a  pure  and  noble  artist  woman, 
too  deeply  imbued  by  lofty  enthusiasm  for  her  fine 
vocation,  to  barter  its  true  princijdes  for  transitory 
puccess,  social  flat.'ery,  or  pecuniary  advantao'c. 
This  character  has  been  in  some  measnre  realized  in 
the  persons  <^if  two  ladies  yet  livinir,  Madame  Viar- 
dot-Garcia.  the  singer,  sister  of  Malibran,  and  M;id- 
arne  Clara  Schumann,  the  jdanist,  and  widow  of  the 
composer  Schumann. 

That  many  of  the  famous  soncr'^tre«ses  of  past 
days  were  capable  of  interpreting  the  works  of  com 
posers  in  an  almost  indejiendently  creative  manner, 
the  scores  of  old  operas  prnve.  In  many  of  these 
the  melody  is  ri-duced  to  a  mere  thread,  in  order  to 
liive  the  sonsfstress  perfect  liberty  in  varyins:  the 
theme  nccordiui;^  to  the  passion  ancl  action  of  the 
jioetry  she  was  to  interpret.  But  it  is  impnssible 
f'»r  the  most  ardent  disciple  of  woman's  pmt^ress  to 
point  to  such  a  c^alaxy  of  celebrities  amou'^  female 
c-omposers.  as  may  be  placed,  without  losing;  tlieir 
brilliancy,  beside  the  names  tliat  adrl  lustre  to 
womanhood  in  other  branchet  of  art.  and  in  literat- 
ure. In  musical  composition  we  cannot  boast  stars 
of  such  ilistinction  as  Mrs.  Browninsr.  TTeloise.  Mrs. 
Lewes.  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mdme.  Sand,  Rosa  Bonheur. 
AspMsia,  Mis^  Cusiiman,  Mdme.  d(^  Stael.  Miss 
Bronte  Dora  d'Ntria.  Mis-^  Thompson,  the  nnn  Ros- 
witha,  iM'rnan  Caballero,  and  all  the  rest.  The  list 
of  feminine  comjiosers  is  a  brief  one.  and  most  of 
its  members  are  now  livinij.  There  was  the  prin- 
cess Amalia,  of  Rrussin.  sister  of  Frederiek  the 
Great,  who  composed  operas  and  cantatas;  Leo- 
pnldine  Blahetka  (dauLrhler  of  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  Vienna),  whr)  puliIiMhcd  more  than  7" 
pianoforte  pieces  and  sr)nirs,  some  of  which  were 
*rreatly  admired  by  Beethoven  ;  Josephine  Lani;, 
the  friend  ofMendelssohn,  who  composed  a  number 
of  charuiin'T  soni^s  ;  M.idame  Farrenc,  whose  inspi- 
ration and  scii-nee  attained  masctdine  proportions; 
Mrs.  Fanny  llensel,  sister  of  Mendelssohn;  Louise 
Piii^et,  whose  vocal  romances  lately  enjoyed  nn  enor- 
mous popularity  in  France,  and  won  a  larire  fortune 
for  their  composer;  Mdme.  Schumann  and  Mdme. 
Garcia,  who  have  composed  some  fine  works,  thou^-h 
few;  Madame  Dolby  in  Knijland  ;  Viririnia  fiabriel, 
the  balladist ;  Klise  Polko,  who.  carefully  educated 
as  ft  sini^er,  lost  her  voice  ]irematurid v,  then  wrole 
for  many  years  a  number  of  novelettes,  and  now  ap- 
pears before  the  world  as  a  son:^  composer  ;  and  a 
few  other  ladies. 

But  women  have  only  lately  renlizetl  the  depth 
and  strength  of  the  science  of  mu-^ie.  and  what  loni; 
years  of  severe  mental  discipline  and  scientific  train 
inq:  are  necessary  in  order  to  master  the  art  of  com- 
position. This  is  not  much  to  the  dishonor  of  their 
cnura^^e  and  patience,  indeed,  for  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  musical  students  amoni^  the  other 
sex  in  America  are  wiUincj  to  devote  themselves  to 
such  aelf-sacriticinf^  study  ;  too  many  who  do  com- 
mence it  become  discouraa"ed  wlien  they  be£rin  to 
understand  the  amount  of  labor  required,  and  the 
thoroui;h  trainini;;  necessary  to  insure  perfect  devel- 
opment to  their  talent  for  composition,  an<l  lastin*; 
fame  to  its  results.  Mathematics,  acoustics,  psy. 
cholofjy,  lanj:^uaii;es.  as  well  as  i^eneral  literary  ac- 
quirements, the  practice  and  technicalities  of  sever- 
al instruments,  and  the  science  of  music,  must  all  be 
mastered  b\-  the  aspirant  in  composition,  and  s^rad- 
ually,  throuch  the  application  and  assimilation  of 
long^  years  of  study,  become  the  "  second  nature  "  of 
his  mind.  It  may  be  some  encoura<;erncnt  to  the 
s"ncere  student  to  know  that  the  nrpandest  f)rii;inal 
idea  of  a  Handel  or  a  Mozart  demanded  as  perfect 
working:  out,  as  tine  polishini;,  as  the  smallest  fan- 
cy that  ever  issued  from  tlie  brain  of  a  ballad  writ- 
er. And  why  should  not  women  of  sntlicient  intel- 
lectual and  especial  ability  to  warrant  the  jiossibil 
ity  of  their  obtaininjj  lnmorable  distinction,  make 
an  eflTf'rt.  and,  discardini:r  the  absurd  idea  that  com- 
position is  an  afTiiir  of  instinct,  study  to  compose  for 
immortality  also?  There  is  surely  a  feminine  side 
of  composition,  as  of  every  other  art.  And  I  would 
suggest  the  adoption  of  the  science   of  composition 


as  an  elective,  if  not  obli^ratory,  branch  of  the  his/h- 
er course  of  study  in  ladies'  colleges.  From  actual 
personal  experience,  I  do  n"t  hesitate  to  pronounce 
it  equal — merely  as  a  mental  discipline — to  mathe- 
nialics,  while  it  eniiclies  the  mind  to  a  far  hl^rher 
fli^rriep,  and  is  far  more  likely  to  prove  of  practical 
benefit  to  women  in  after  life,  than  the  study  of  the 
other  science. 


|!tusicii(  Corrtspouiiciut, 


CriiCAoo,  Dfc  2.3,  1876.  Since  my  previous  cnmmun:- 
cntion  quite  a  number  of  mUFical  events  require  atten- 
tion. Fir^t  of  these  is  the  concert  of  the  Beethoven 
Society  Riven  in  McCormick  hall,  Dec.  14.  The  pro- 
gramme was : 

1.  **  To.xErpnbnr'r,"  a  cycle  of  bnllads  (^fnr  «:nlo 

voices  an'l  clioriis) Rheinbercrer 

2.  Knnianza  f<ir  "Cello Topper 

Mr,  Kiclihelni. 
r^.     "  r.rm'lin'r  nf  ttie  Piliirims  "  frhnrus)..F.  W  Root 

4.  *'  All!  Rend  i  Ml  I  quel  Tor" Rossi 

Miss  K11.1  A.  "Wliite, 

5.  Concerto  for  I'innoforfe  i'i-i  G  minor^.  ''with 

(Jaintet  neconinnniuientl Mendelssohn 

Mrs   L   H   Watsf)n. 

6.  "  Comala,"— '  [>r:iinitir  Pneiii  i Gade 

Solo  voices  and  Chorus. 

Tills  ])rni;ramme  was  noticenblc  for  Its  novelties;  tor 
such  were  all  the  niimiters  except  the  fifth;  and  in  tliis 
respect  it  does  cre.it  credit  to  the  director,  Mr.  Wolf- 
solin.  Ft  w  is  however,  too  I<tn^,  nnd  espetMilly  placed 
fiade's  be.Tiitif'il  cantata  at  a  <iisailvantai:e  liy  brintxinej 
it  sn  bite  in  the  evcninjr,  it  lackint;  but  ationt  ten  min- 
iites  of  ten  o'clock  w)»en  the  Com'ila  was  licprun. 

Strictly  speakin;;.  the  jiei  formanccs  at  such  concerts 
as  this,  anil   those  of  the   Apollo  club,  do  not  form  a 
proper  subject  of  critiei«ni,  since  they  nrc  not  public,  l>nt 
given  before  tlie  associ.Tte  members  ntdy  ;  besides,  in  the 
]ircsent  case  they  were  the  work  of  amateurs.    Xever- 
theless  they   may  be  discussed    fmni    an    educational 
stand-]ioint,  in   which  case   some  consideration   of  the 
quality  of  the  performance  comes  in,  bernu-e  the  quali- 
ty nf  tlic  intcriiretnii'»n  Ins  so  much  to  do  with  render- 
ing   the    works    intelligible    and    thereby    instructive, 
llencc,  while  I  mav   not    fci-l   free  to   spt-ak   of  the  snlo 
siuffinc 
professj 
merits  ( 
ductf>r 
with  th.  ...  ,,...,..  .... 

Tlie  chorus  on  this  occa'»ion  numbered  sometliing  less 
than  two  hundred,  the  p.nrts  bein:;  quite  well  balanced. 
The  accompaniments  were  at  first  a  pianoforte,  and  af- 
terwards rin  ComnJa)^  quintet  and  piano-  In  point  of 
attack,  intonation,  shadinfr,  and  contrast  the  chorus 
work  was  of  a  very  indifferent  quality.  The  voices  were 
not  well  topiethor,  the  tone  was  not  elastic,  and  the  gen- 
eral cffert  was  monofnnons.  At  the  sime  time  the  voices 
were  pood,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  eflicicnt  re- 
hearsals would  not  have  prepared  an  effective  ])erform- 
ance.  On  the  whole,  T  confess  that  a  feeling  of  s.adness 
comes  over  me  when  T  think  of  it.  For  the  work  done 
by  this  society  has  been  of  consider.able  value  to  the 
musical  taste  of  the  town,  and  it  is  melancholy  that  now, 
when  ihey  have  rivals  in  the  field,  young,  energetic,  and 
capable,  they  should  not  ri.se  to  the  new  demands  this 
comi>etition  lays  upon  them.  I  would  he  glad  to  proph- 
ecy smooth  things,  Pnt  really  I  cannot,  anrl  so  I  beg  to 
say  that  unless  the  Beethoven  Society  of  Chicago  can 
attain  to  a  higher  standard  of  choral  work  they  must 
content  themselves  with  a  second-class  position. 

The  solo  work  was  unequal.  In  the  "  Toggenbnrg  " 
the  bass  and  alto  parts  were  tjken  by  Mr.  Carl  Berg- 
stein  and  Mrs.  J.  Balfour,  both  of  whom  sang  admira- 
bly, alrhorfgh  the  voice  of  the  ftuTner  is  not  quite  what 
it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  soprano,  however,  Mrs. 
Bond,  was 'inadequate  to  the  part.  Miss  Klla  "White 
sang  her  arias  from  Rossi  (one  of  the  old  Italian  Rossi's, 
I  underrtiandi  in  a  veri,- beautiful  manner.  The  air  it- 
self is  musical  and  pleasing.  The  string  accnnipaniment 
was  arranged  by  Mr.  H.  Clarence  Eiidy.  Of  Mrs.  Wat- 
son's piano  playing  I  have  formerly  spoken.  She  lacks 
the  repose  indispensable  to  a  public  performer. 

Considerable  exception  might  he  taken  to  the  tempos 
in  Coniala,  the  chorus  of  spirits,  for  instance,  being  very 
much  too  slow.  In  consequence  of  the  feeble  contrasts 
and  the  heavy,  inelastic,  tone  of  the  chorus,  this  perform- 
ance loses  much  of  its  proper  educational  value. 

On  several  occasions  when  I  have  expressed  myself 
privately  to  the  foregoing  effect,  I  have  been  met  with 
the  suggestion  that  it  is  worth  more  to  the  musical  taste 
of  the  town  to  have  new  and  important  works  even  in- 
differently rendered,  than  to  have  a  few  short  choruses 
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Bunfj  even  to  porffction.  The  pnint  of  this  ]\cn  in  the 
applientlon  of  it,  wiiirh  is  to  the  Blinrt  choruses  "  per- 
feetly  "  porformod  by  the  Apollo  Hub.  But  in  my  opin- 
ion the  alternntivo  Is  notproperly  presentefl.  There  waB 
no  reason,  for  instanee,  why  on  this  occasion  the  Het'thn- 
ven  Sneiety  shonhl  have  attempted  to  do  so  mu<h  new 
work.  They  have  in  their  repertory  a  nnmbcr  of  very 
fine  works,  and  if  they  had  done  'C'omala*'  well,  and 
filled  out  the  |)ro^ramme  with  two  or  three  numbers  ta- 
ken from  the  "  Walpur;xif*  Nii^ht,"  or  Ilpetliovcn's  Mass 
in  C;  or  any  of  the  other  works  Ihey  have  trivrn,  the  pd- 
ueational  value  of  the  procjrammo  would,  m  iny  opinion, 
have  been  increased.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  pro- 
gramme had  been  only  this : 

1.  Spinninp;  Chorus  from  *'  Flying  Dutchman." 

Female  Voices. 

2.  Cnneerto. 

3.  Coniala. 

ITere  would  have  been  a  performance  quite  lonp 
enouffh,  lastiufj  fully  an  hour  and  a  half,  yet  (if  the  chn- 
riseg  had  been  wen  drilled)  tborouiihly  enjoyable:  and 
if  tin-  renderinc:  of  Cnmnla  had  really  risen  to  the  dip'iity 
of  an  i)it''rprt'tation  (tbrouph  fine  chorus  shading,  elas- 
ticity of  tone,  hrond  contrasts,  proper  tempos,  and  com- 
petent solos)  the  effect  upon  the  taste  of  the  audience 
would  have  been  nmch  trreater. 

I  have  pursued  these  remarks  at  some  lencth  because 
the  same  dilemma  of  pood  music  and  indifferent  per- 
formance, or  indifferent  music  and  pood  performance, 
seems  to  present  itself  in  every  such  case.  Whereas, 
projicrly  spenkincr,  no  conductor  is  re<Uiced  to  so  fatal 
an  alternative.  For  whatever  may  be  the  limitation  of 
his  resources,  there  exists  somewhere  music  adapted  to 
his  ca=e:  and  a  fine  jierformance  is  merely  a  question  of 
competent  drill,  provided,  of  course,  the  nianaffement 
has  the  nerve  to  weed  out  incompentor  careless  sinpers. 
In  the  present  case  there  is  no  lack  of  resources.  It  is 
only  a  lack  of  nerve,  or  fsomethinp;,  in  the  direction. 

The  KoUops  English  Opera  is  now  piving  a  two  weeks 
season  here.  The  list  was ;  Trovatore,  The  "Marriage  of 
Figaro,"  The  "Flying  Dutchman,"  The  "Bohemian 
Girl, "The  "  Starof  the  North,"  J/firMa,  Fra  T>iavolo,TiT\<\ 
a  matinee  not  announced.  The  papers  speak  of  Miss 
Kellogg  as  poor  in  Tror-itoj't' .  I  attended  the  "Marriage 
of  Figaro  "  and  the  "  Flying  Dutchman."  The  former 
went'excellently,  except  a  few  slips  on  the  part  of  one 
or  two  who  were  new  in  their  parts,  and  the  countess 
(iVIme.  Rnsewald),  who  has  a  hard,  unsympathetic  voice, 
and  is  quite  incapable  of  the  part,  me  iiount  was  Mr. 
Carl*»ton,  who  san<r  his  part  very  we!',  but  there  is  some- 
thing too  stiff  in  his  manner.  Mrs.  Se^nin  was  charm- 
ing as  usual  in  Cherubino  and  Miss  Kellogg'fl  Susanna 
is  nlso  a  pleasing  performance. 

Of  the  "  Dutchman  "  1  cannot  speak  sn  favorably.  The 
music  itself  impresses  me  as  crude  and  tiresome.  The 
stoiy— well,  it  is  moral  at  anv  rate,  and  that  is  something 
in  a' libretto.  The  orchestra  contained  no  more  than 
thirt>'  pieces  on  the  first  performance,  and  on  the  re]»e- 
titiofi  not  so  many.  The  first  violins  were  but  four, 
.t  "W-jiei-p^  oh  where,  were  the  Hebrew  children"  who 
should  have  been  paving  for  a  larger  orchestra  for 
Wagner's  sake?  The  singinir  was  not  badly  done.  Miss 
Kellogg  is  quite  incapable  of  such  a  part  as  that  of  Peu- 
ta.  On  the  present  occasion  she  us'*rl  a  tremolo  contin- 
ually, and,  unless  my  ear  deceived  me,  san^r  a  shade  be- 
low the  pitch  in  many  places.  The  part  of  Vanderdeck- 
en  was  taken  by  Mr.  Carleton,  and  his  part  and  Mr. 
Turner's  Pilot  w'cre  the  best  things  of  the  whole. 

And  yet  it  ought  to  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  Miss 
Kellogg  and  her  asst^ciates  that  they  hare  .added  another 
opera  to  the  hackneyed  list;  and  while  their  orchestral 
and  choral  resources  were  not  adequate  to  do  it  well,  one 
could  at  least  juflge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  music 
itself,  and  in  spite  of  what  I  said  above  I  found  the  cho- 
rus of  mariners  and  pilot's  song  in  the  first  act  remarka- 
bly good,  .and  there  were  bits  of  goodness  all  along.  In 
Fhort  this  music  reminds  me  of  what  Carlyle  says  about 
the  talk  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  : 

"It  was  not  flowing  any  whither  like  a  river,  but 
spreading  anv  whither  in  inextricable  currents  and  re- 
gurgitations like  a  lake  or  sea;  terribly  deficient  in  defi- 
nite goal  or  aim?  " 

The  Hershey  Music  Hall  is  a  small  hall  holding  eight 
hundred,  jUf*t'abont  completed,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
city  (opposite  McVicker's  Theatre,  near  State  and  Madi- 
son Sts.)  It  will  within  a  month  contain  a  fine  concert 
organ  and  altogether  it  affords  an  admirable  place  for 
small  concerts,  scientific  lectures,  etc.  It  is  occupied  by 
the  "  Herehey  School  of  Musical  .Art,"  and  the  Beeiiio- 
ven  Society,  *  When  not  wanted  fcr  these  it  is  for  rent. 
Dek  Frey.schuetz. 


§toi§ljt's  louniitl  of  Ulusic. 


BOSTON,    JAN. 


1  S  77. 


Christmas  Oratorio. 

The  Tlandel  and  Haydn  Society  gave  its  sixty- 
sixth  performance  of  The  Messiah  (its  594th  Concert 
in  62  seasons)  on  Sunday  eveninp:,  Christmas  Eve. 
As  usual  at  that  joyful  festival,  the  Music  Hall  was 


crowded.  The  performance  on  the  whole  was  one 
of  the  hest.  Certainly  the  threat  chorus  has  seldom, 
if  e^'cr,  done  its  worlt  so  well.  The  choruses,  un- 
der Conductor  Zerrahn,  aided  by  the  orjanist  of 
the  Society,  Mr.  B.  .1.  Lano,  at  the  piano,  had  been 
rehearsed  with  zealous  cat(^  and  even  with  enthusi- 
asTu.  Some  of  t!ie  most  dif^cult  and  hitherto  baf- 
fling choruses  went  with  a  certainty,  a  smoothness 
and  distinctness  which  we  have  hardly  known  be 
fore.  Such  were :  "  His  yoke  is  easy."  "  Their 
sound  is  gone  out,"  and  "  Let  ns  break  their  bonds 
asunder."  fJenerally  the  .attack  was  prompt  and 
decided,  t.be  balance  of  parts  ffood,  the  ensemble 
ri(di  and  musical,  and  the  effect  crand  or  beautiful 
as  the  composition  required.  Tliere  was  moreover 
an  important  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  the 
orchestr.al  accompat  iment.  The  phrasinj  and  bow- 
ing of  the  violins,  and  all  the  strings,  which  hither- 
to has  followed  an  absurd  tradition,— in  short  a 
coarse  and  careless  habit  of  playing  nearly  every 
figure  with  a  hacking  xiaera/o,  had  been  carefully 
conformed  by  the  conductor  to  the  evident  intentions 
of  Handel's  score  ;  so  that  we  no  longer  heard  the 
incongruous  and  stilted  separate  accent  on  each  note 
accompanying  the  lert-ito  of  the  voices. 

And  here  is  the  place  to  speak  of  the  additional 
accompaniments  which  Robert  Fran/,  has  furnished 
to  several  numbers  of  the  work  which  Moz.irt  had 
omitted  to  complete  in  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  had  fitted  the  rest  of  the  oratorio  for  pub- 
lic performance.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
the  mass  of  the  audience,  not  technically  musical, 
noticed  particularly  wherein  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion sounded  better  than  before ;  and  yet  uncon- 
sciously they  must  have  experienced  a  fresh  ple.is- 
ure  in  =thern.  To  musical  students  and  observers 
the  improvement  must  have  been  p.alpable.  A  much 
richer  and  warmer  coloring  was  imparted  to  the 
Air:  "  He  shall  feed  his  flock,"  bv  the  addition  of 
two  clnrinpfo,  two  bassoons,  and  pirticnlarlv  two 
horns,  though  this  had  been  suggested  heretofore  at 
least  upon  the  Organ.  In  like  manner  the  pair  of 
clarinets  and  of  bassoons  filled  out  tlie  mi  Idle  har- 
nvinv.  so  long  left  to  the  Organ,  with  excellent  ef- 
fect in  a  considerable  number  of  the  cho"n=es.  arias, 
and  the  more  griq>hic  recitatives,  as  "  Th\is  saith 
the  Lord.  And  I  will  shake,"  etc.  And  several 
times  the  fine  contrapuntal  art  of  Franz  was  bentiti- 
fnlly  manifested  in  the  answering  |thrn«es.  imita- 
tions, which  he  ha«  given  to  tho^e  middle  instru- 
ments, or  instrumental  voices,  keeping  up  the  polv- 
phonic  continuity.  Who  can  doubt  that  Handel 
himself  did  that  when  he  presided  at  his  organ  ?  .\ 
number  of  the  shorter  recitatives,  heretofore  left, 
with  only  a  figured  1  ass,  have  been  written  out  by 
Franz  for  the  quartet  of  strings,  and  certainly  they 
sounded  better. 

But  one  thing  surprised  and  pn/zled  us.  of  which 
we  have  sincelearned  the  explanation.  We  listened 
with  the  Mozart  score  in  hand  :  and  in  quite  a  num- 
ber of  passages  of  several  measures,  where  Mftzart's 
instrumentation  is  full,  we  heanl  no  sound  of  it. — 
only  the  deep  bass  murmuring  with  the  voice. 
These  were  mostly  end  passages,  or  cadences;  and 
it  would  seem  that  Fnglisli  trndition  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  this  modification  of  ^lozart's  score.  Of 
course  it  sounded  unusually  meagre:  but  we  under- 
stand that  it  has  been  customarv  until  now  to  carry 
out  the  instrumental  parts  to  their  conclu-ion  on  the 
organ. 

The  solos  averaged  well,  if  there  was  no  singer 
of  superlative  excellence,  no  famous  prima  donna. 
The  Soprano  pieces  were  divided  between  Mrs.  ,T. 
W.  Weston,  and  a  new  aspirant.  Miss  Lilian  B. 
Norton.  The  latter  has  a  pure,  large,  powerful 
voice,  which  she  has  a  tendency  to  use  (probablv  in 
the  over-anxiety  of  a  debutante  in  that  large  hall) 
somewhat  too  powerfully.  Her  vocal  culture,  too, 
seemed  liardly  equal  to  her  sympathetic  musical 
feeling,  her  dramatic  intensity  and  good  conception. 
She  gave  "  There  were  Shepherds  "  and  "  Rejoice 
greatly  "  with  fine  effect,  and  promises  to  take  very 
high  rank  among  our  singers  in  these  nobler  tasks. 
Mrs.  Weston  sang  "  But  thou  did'st  not  leave  "  and 
"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer "  very  sweetly,  but 
with  rather  indistinct  enunciation.  Miss  Matilde 
PiiiLLipps.  who  made  so  good  an  impression  in  the 
i  opera  of  Semiramide  a  j'ear  ago,  won  great  favor  in 


the  contralto  solos.  Her  rich  and  sympathetic 
voice,  and  her  large,  evenly  sustained,  expressive 
delivery,  appeared  to  excellent  advantage  in  "  O 
thoM  that  tellest "  and  in  "  He  was  despised," — the 
latter  being  given  in  a  chaste  and  unaffected  man- 
ner, without  any  <>{  that  sentimental  overdoing  of 
expression  which  has  been  too  common  in  that 
song,  and  without  that  mannish  quality  in  the  deep 
tones  so  offensive  in  m.any  of  the  powerful  contral- 
tos. Mr.  Wm.  J.  Winch  sang  the  more  pathetic 
tenor  solos  with  great  refinement  and  true  feeling, 
and  with  a  sweet  quality  of  tone.  And  in  the  ener- 
getic and  trying  "  Thou  shaft  dash  them"  he  was 
remarkably  successful ;  except  that  the  high  A  on 
*'  dash,"  in  his  strenuous  effort  to  give  it  all  possible 
em]ihasis,  was  rather  robbed  of  tone.  Mr.  M.  W. 
Whitney  was  in  grand  voice,  and  rendered  the  bass 
solos  very  impressively.  By  the  way,  the  quartets  : 
"  Since  by  man  came  death,"  etc.,  were  sung  a  ea- 
pelln,  quite  without  accompaniment,  in  spite  of  Mo 
zart's  score, — a  questionable  innovation,  we  incline 
to  think. 

And  now  the  Han'le]  anff  TTavrtn  Society  have  liep^n 
reliearsnl  for  their  Triennial  Festival,  of  four  days,  in 
M.ay.  Tliere  will  be  four  eveninp;  Oratorio  perfnrm.ances 
(Ttiuraday  to  Sund.iy  inclusive),  and  two  afternoon  Con- 
certs. Amonc  ttie  works  mentioned  for  performance 
are :  "  Tsrael  in  ETvpr,"  Beethoven's  "Mount  of  Olives," 
Mendelssohn's  "9.1th  Psalm."  and  a  portion  of  Bach's 
Christmas  Oratorio. 

►-*•♦-< 

Concerts. 

HAnvARpMrsioAL  Association.  The  fonrth  Sym- 
phony Concert,  (Tuesday.  Dec.  '26).  postponed  from 
its  regular  date,  and  coming  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas, showed  but  a  slight  falling  off  in  attendance. 
The  programme,  composed  entirely  of  good  things 
which  never  grow  hacknied,  unless  we  except  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  last  Overture,  was  as 
follows : — 

Concert  Overture,  in  A.  Op.  7 "Rietz 

Piano-forte  roncerto.  in  .V  minor.  Op.  54  .Schumann 

Allegro  affeftnosn — Tnterme77o  f  ,\nd<'\ntino 

prr^yio^o) — MlcTTo  vivace. 

William  H,  Sherwood. 

Pastoral  Svmplionv  fNo.  6) Beethoven 

Song—**  Adelaide" Beethoven 

Willi.am  J.  Winch. 
Jubilee  Overture Weber 

The  orchestra  labored  under  other  disadvantages 
besides  the  general  distraction  and  demoralization 
of  the  holidays.  Misfortunes  never  come  single. 
The  rehearsals,  too  few  at  best,  had  to  be  held  in 
a  different  hall  from  that  of  tlie  final  performance: 
and  then  the  first  oboist  was  taken  sick,  so  that  his 
part  had  to  be  plaved  by  the  second  (without  re- 
hearsal), with  a  mere  flute  to  represent  the  secon'l, 
— so  poor  are  we  here  in  this  important  little  in- 
strument! Verily  the  whole  f.ate  of  the  concerts 
lias  seemed  more  than  once  to  hang  upon   an  oboe. 

Nevertheless  there  was  a  spirited  and  quite  effec 
five  rendering  of  the  two  Overtures  ;  that  by  Rietz  , 
one  of  the  very  best  of  modern  compositions  of  tlie 
class  of  which  Mendelssohn'  uridshed  the  models, 
one  which  always  comes  up  fresh  and  interesting; 
and  the  "  .Jubilee  "  by  Weber,  brilliant  and  buoy- 
ant, which  we  have  not  heard  too  often  of  late,  and 
which  m.ide  a  stately  and  exhilarating  ending  to  the 
concert,  although,  conrposed  as  it  was  for  an  Eng- 
lish patriotic  occasion,  its  noisy  serving  up  of  "Cod 
save  the  King  "  for  a  finale  partakes  rather  of  the 
character  of  clap-trap.  The  Pastoral  Siimphony 
was  at  all  events  refreshing  as  a  sweet  summer 
dream  in  this  bleak  and  icy  season,  as  if  the  mas- 
ter tone-poet  had  stolen  and  preserved  for  us  the 
very  tune  out  of  the  heart  of  summer  and  the  coun- 
try. Some  of  the  rendering  was  a  little  rougher 
than  of  late;  but  the  beautiful  Anclan'e  "by  the 
brookside  "  and  the  clearing  up  after  the  thunder- 
storm, w^ith  the  finale,  made  clear  and  charming 
pictures. 

Mr.  Shkrwoop  gave  a  very  sure,  strong,  decided 
rendering  of  the  wonderful  Schumann  Concerto. 
There  is  great  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  elas- 
ticity in  his  touch  ;  on  the  whole  we  think  we  note 
a  growing  tendency  to  too  much  strength,  to  the 
degree  that  musical  tone  suffers  ;  it  is  too  common 
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with  the  most  modern  school   of  y.ianists  ;   brillian- 
cy, effertiveness,  unflnsijinK  certainty  in  oarryinf; 
throuch  Ions  feats  of  ilifTicnlty,  seem  purchaseil   at 
almost  (oo  dear  a  cost.     This  artist,  however,  reads 
all  intelliffently,    phrases    clearly    and    misses   no 
points.     Nor  is  there  any  lai'k  of  mnsical  feeling. 
The  Inlermez20  was  interpreted  with  a  poetic,  deli- 
cate appreciation  ;   and  he  stnick  info  the  rapid  At- 
Irrjro  I'ii'nrr.   hrisllins;   witli    difficuUies,  and  taxing 
li,e  utmost' 11. ■xil.ility  niid  strength  of  most  tintrers. 
with  a  glorions  ease"  and  confidence  tliat  triumphed 
to  tlie  e"ii<l.     Mr.  Sherwood  plays   entirely  without 
notes,  and  to  this  hahit  we  cannot  lielj)  ascriliiiii;  in 
part  the   too   nincli  humoring  of  tempo  in   the  first 
movement.      We  intc-nded  to  make  the  same    sug- 
gesti.>n  witli  regard  to  Miss  Rive's   performance  of 
the  C-niinor  (.'oncerto  of  lieetlioven.      Is  it  not  bet- 
ter, safer  on  the  whole,  in  playing  with  an  orches- 
tra,' or  in  any  concerted  music,  to  put  one's  self  on 
an  'ccpiality  with  the  rest  so  far  as  possible,  and  play 
with  the  notes  before  one  ?— Mr.  Wiscn's  singing  of 
"Adelaide "     was    beautifully  tender,    sympathetic, 
chaste,  refined.      His  voice  is  sweeter  and  more  sen- 
sitive  than    ever  ;  tlie   accompaniment,  too,  by  Mr. 
I)RPSEi,.  was  masterly  ;  and    there    was   nothing  to 
disturb  or  clog  a  jmre,  warm    reproduction    of  that 
perfect  love  song,  except  the  English  word"     ■■•'■■•■'■ 
refused  free  and  easy  passage  to  th 
taken  at  a  (|uick,  enthusiastic  tem) 
be  not  suflicientlv  at  home  in  tlielierinan  language, 
the  Italian  vcTsi.m  is  a    very  fine   one,  close   to  the 
thought  of  the  orijiinal,  beautiful  in  sound,  and  easi- 
est of  all  to  sing. 

Of  tfiis  week's  Concert  (Ttinrsday,  Jan.  4)  we  can  only 
give  just  now  tlie  proRramnie  : 

Pvmpliouv  N<i.  i.  in  H  fl.-.t,  f!n(te  ;  Rec,  and  Aria, 
"Non  iiiii  ill  liori,"  from  Mozart's  ••  l.a  Cleinenza  ili 
Tito"  (Miidiune  I.cisa  Caitiami:  Overture  to  "Atha- 
lia  "  )/rnr/f'»»nAii  ^Andante  anil  Finale  from  Scfiu- 
fcfr/'t  llraud  Kuo,  Op.  IM,  arr-.ngecl  f.>r  Orchestra  liy 
Jomldm;  Songs  with  riaiio-Forle :  a.  "The  Violet. 
J/oz'irt.  I:  "  llngedul.l,"  .Schubert;  Overture  to 'Eg- 
ni.nit,"  Bffthovtn. 

The  Sixth  Concert  will  come  after  a  tour  weck.s'  inter- 
val, on  Fell.  1,  when  Miss  NiTA  Gaktano's  lovely  voice 
will  be  heard,  and  Mendelssohn's  ■'  Italian  "  Synipliony. 


which 
•  last  movement 
1.      If  the  singer 


Sandehs  Theatre,  Cambruiok.  The  second  Con- 
cert was  of  Chamber  Music  (Thursday  evening,  Dec. 
21").  It  was  a  very  stormy  night,  but  the  thea- 
tre was  all  light  and  beauty, — sunsliineof  the  soul  ; 
in  lliat  genial  sphere  of  Art  all  outside  was  forgot- 
ten. A  chapter  of  accidents  kept  the  friendly  audi- 
ence waiting  f.ir  some  time.  In  the  first  place.  .Mine. 
Schiller's  illness  was  announced,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  two  excellent  pianists,  Messrs.  Perabo  and 
Sherwood  in  lier  place.  Then  it  leukecl  out  that 
the  violoncellist,  while  entering  the  vestibule,  had 
slippeil  upon  the  icy  step  and  bn^ken  his  instru- 
ment ;  aniDther  had  to  be  procured  from  an  ama- 
teur ;  finally  tlie  Listemann  |>arty,  rather  than  wait 
longer,  began  their  Mozart  Quartet  without  music 
stands, — a  want  supjdied  before  the  sec.")iid  move- 
ment. The  programme,  as  printed,  was  tlie  follow- 
ing: 

1    Quartet  for  Violins,  etc..  in  C Mozart 

Adagio— .\llegro- Andante  cantabile— Minu- 

etto  — .\llecro  m.dto. 

Mesurs.  n.  Listemann.  F.  l.istemann,  A.  Belz, 

ami  X.  Hartdcgen. 

2.  Songs;  a.  "Evening;"  It.  "  The  Woods  '...Fninz 

Mr.  George  L.  Osgood. 

3.  Quimet  for  Piano  and  Strings,  in  E  fl.at  major, 

(jp.  44 Bchuiuann 

Allegro  hrillante-In  Modo  d'una  Marcia 
—?*cher70— Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 
Madame  Madeline  Pchiller  and  Messrs.  B  Liste- 
mann, F.  Lifltemanii,  A.  Belz,  and  A.  Uart- 
degen. 

1.  Songs:  n.  "  Silent  Love" Schum.ann 

h.  "Hark!  hark!  the  lark  " Schubert 

2.  Piano  Solo,  "  Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  arranizeil 

hv  Tausig Von  Weber 

Mailame  ^Ladeline  Schiller. 

3.  Sextet  for  Two  Horns  and  Strings,  in  E  flat. 

Op.  81,  i Beethoven 

tTwo  movements  ) 

Adagio  -Kondo,  Allegro. 

Messrs.  A.  Belz,  ('.  Sclmiiiann  B.  Listemann,  F. 

Listemann,  E.  'Weiner.  and  A,  Hartdegeu. 

Ifwehidany  doubts  about  the  acoustic  excel- 
lence of  the  room  on  listening  to  the  orclicstra  be- 
fore, tliey  entirely  vanished  from  our  mind  upon 
this  last  occasi(m.  Never  liave  we  lieard  the  violin 
or  the  pianoforte  render  a  more  pore  and  lovely 
quality  of  tone  in  any  room  than  both  did  here. 
The  tone  of  Mr.  Listemann's  leading  violin  in  the 
Quartet  by  Mozart, — a  dear  old  favorite — was  well 
nigh  perfect ;   and  it  would  be  tou   much  to   expect 


to  hear  the  beauty  of  the  whole   work  brought   out 
more  satisfactorily  than  it  was  tliat  evening.    There 
is  a  well  established  understanding  and  quick  sym- 
pathy between  the  instruments.     To  our  taste  that 
Quartet  was  the  best   thing    of  the   evening.       Of 
course  the  songs  do  not  come  into  the  conijiarison. 
Mr.  Osgood  was  remarkably  happy  in  the  two  songs 
by  Franz,  iiarticularly  the  j<iyous    "  Tin    Wald  .'  im 
WiihJ."  which  gave  full  chance  for   his   best   tones  ; 
and  he  sang  them  witli  the  most  inspiring  of  accom- 
ptiniments,  that  of  Otto  Dresel,  who  finds  a  music 
in   the  very  tones  of  the  piano  found  by  very  few. 
W^nrmly  recalled,  Mr.  Osgood  also  sang  the  delicate 
Sdihmmerlied  of  Franz,  to  words  by  Tieck,  with  its 
wonderful  low  murmuring  accompaniment. 

In  j.lace  of  Mme.  Schiller  and  the  Schumann 
Quintet  (which  we  shall  have  another  time),  Mr. 
Perabo  played,  with  Messrs.  Listemann  and  Ilart- 
degen,  the  Trio  in  A  minor,  Op.  1  S.'i,  by  Kaff,  which 
we  like  about  as  well  as  any  of  his  compositions  in 
this  form  ;  for,  though  we  cann<it  quite  acquit  it  of 
modern  extravagances,  it  is  a  bold,  fiery,  original 
series  of  inventions  and  contrasts, — some  of  the 
movements  beautiful;  and  it  lacked  nothing  in  the 
execution  or  the  interiiretation,  both  artists  i  laying 
with  fire  anil  thoroughly  absorbed  and  hapjiy   in  it. 

Mr.    Osgood's    voice    rlid    not   serve    him  ipiite  so 

well  for  the  delivery  of  the  exquisite  "Stille  I.iebe ' 

of  Scliuniann  ;   that  is,  it  does   not   lie   in    his   best 

tones;    but  he  sang  con  nmorc,  and    the   piano   niar- 

velhiusly  sang  in  the  few    notes   of  prelude   to   the 

verses.  '     Schubert   lias   caught   all   the   ecstacy  of 

Shakespeare's  "  I.ark  "  song,  and  it  was  given  to  us. 

Mr.  Sherwood  gave  a  strong  and  earnest  rendering 

of  Chopin's  noble  Nocturne  in  C  minor.  Op.  48.   be 

sides  a    ratlier  dry   but  brilliant   Octave   study  by 

Kullak. — Tlie  Sextet  by  Heethoven    althouirh   it  is 

registered  as  Oji.  81/j,  sounds  like  < 

early  works,  much    in    the  vein   of 

and  naive,  yet  very  fresh  and  chari 

horns  have  a  task  \\ '  '   " 

niirably    were   they 

Scliuniann  ;    their 

tone   was     of    itself   enoiigli     to    c 

throughout  several  niovemeiits,  so 

position  as  a  whole  was  sound  an( 

The  third  Concert  will  take  ]ilare  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, .Tan.  17,  with  this  programme  ; 

Trio  for  Piano,  Violin,  and   Violoncello,  in   B  flat 
Op  97,  .StvMorfn,  Messrs    Pi-:RAno.  Listehavv, 


After  listening  attentively  to  this  artist's  playing, 
I  must  confess  that  it  strikes  me  that  he  has  often 
met  with  very  uncalled  for  hard  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  critics.  I  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  we 
Americans  are  too  prone  to  set  down  any  personal 
peculiaritv  of  manner,  gesture,  or  dress  to  the  score 
of  alTectation.  Every  artist  must  from  the  nature 
of  his  position  strive  to  produce  some  ctTcC, ;  if  the 

"  t  |>roduceil  does  not  strike  us  as  a  high  or  ar- 
one,  we  cry  out  against  clap-trap   and   cliarla- 


fFe. 
tistic         .             .  .         . 

tanry.  catering  to  the  depraved  taste  of  the  luasses, 
and  what  not.  We  do  not  often  think  it  worth  oiir 
while  to  consider  to  what  order  of  taste  the  artist 
is  by  his  own  nature  sincerely  impelled  to  appeal. 
Is  it  improbable  that  an  artist  should  naturally  ap- 
peal to  the  class  of  li-teners  whose  ideal  in  art  co. 
incides  w  itli  his  own  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  Ole  Bull 
has  a  rare  talent,  call  it  genius  if  you  will,  for  giv- 
ing the  intense«t  expression  to  the  most  common- 
place musical  sentiment.  He  is  Ihf  Felicia  Uetmins 
of  the  violin  (.')  The  sentiment  itself  may  be  mawk- 
ish and  shallow,  its  expression  overstrained,  but  it 
may  be  verv  genuine  for  all  that.  No  man  can  pro- 
duce such  powerful  elfccts  upon  his  hearers  as  Ole 
Bull  often  does  without  having  some  very  genuine 
link  of  svmp.athy  between  himself  and  them.  Mere 
clap-trap  cannot  do  such  things.  As  for  criticising 
his  playing.  I  do  not  think  that  any  critic  has  a  right 
to  express  an  opinion  on  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand. If  a  man  tells  me  that  he  likes  and  enjoya 
Lillii  Dair  and  TIf  hist  liosr  of  Sntnmtr.  I  can  un- 
derstand him  well  enough  ;  there  is  a  tangible  point 
on  which  finr  sympathies  meet.  But  when  I  see  a 
man  pouring  out  his  whole  soul  over  Lihi  D'xh ; 
when  I  findth.it  I.Hn  D'lh'  arouses  feelings  in  him 
as  intense  as  my  own  are  in  hearing  the  adagio  in 
Beethoven's  great  B-llat  sonata,  and  that  he  can 
work  himself  up  to  sucli  a  delirium  of  anguish  that 
he  is  well  nigh  ready  to  "die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic 
pain."  then  I  feel  that  I  do  not  understand  him,  I 
"•■nnot  conceive  in  what  relation  he  stands  to  music 
■ ^:„,.  any   iioint  of  le-thetic 


and 
HAKrlvEOEN;  Sontrs,  ■•  Withered  Flowers."  '-Whith- 
er," Schnhert,  :\Iiss  Cl.AUA  lliotlA;  Uollianza  and 
Scherzo  for  Piano  and  Violoncello,  r.tinr,  Messrs. 
Peraho  and  Hartdeoen;  Violin  Solo  .Mr.  B.  Liste- 
mann; Songs,  "Matin  Sonir," /*'/i"^  "Swiss  Sung." 
Frnuz.  Miss  IIORIA;  Piano  Solo.  Xoctnriie,  I^iihin- 
stfin.  Sketch,  .ItenilrU'^nhn,  Mr,  KltNST  PRIlAno:  Sep- 
tet, Op-  20.  Berthorm,  B,.,ston  Pilll.HAliMONir  (!Lrn. 

In  the  fourth  Tonccrt  Mme.  Sinili.Eit  will  plav  the 
(treat  Schumann  (Quintet  with  the  I'liiltiarinonic  Cliilt, 
and,  for  a  solo,  'i'ausig's  arrangement  of  Weber's  "  Invi- 
tation to  the  Dance." 


Mr.  Peck's  Two  Concerts  drew  large  audiences 
to  the  Music  Hall,  with  Ole  Bill  for  princijial  at- 
traction, on  Thursday  evening  and  Saturday  after 
noon  of  last  week.  There  were  the  Swedish  Ladies 
also,  and  the  riiilharmonic  Club,  and  Miss  Fannv 
Kellooo.  who  sang  finely  in  music  of  a  highly  flor- 
id and  exacting  cliaracter  ;  and  there  was  to  have 
been  Miss  .IfLiA  Hive,  but  that  intere-ting  young 
artist  is  seriously  ill,  they  say,  at  home  in  Cincin- 
nati :  and  her  place  was  supplied  by  Mr,  W.  H, 
Sherwood,  who  seems  ever  prepared  for  all  emer- 
gencies. Ole  Bull  still  holds  the  crowd  as  ever  ; 
and  the  same  things  wdiich  many  others  do.  the 
same  arts  and  tricks  of  the  violin,  the  same  liack- 
nied  cadences,  seem  finer  to  the  crowd  when  done 
by  him.  To  iis  the  remarkable  tiling  is  tiiat  as  an 
artist,  as  a  virtuoso,  he  is  still  jireciscly  what  and 
where  he  was  wdien  he  first  came  to  this  country 
over  thirty  years  ago,  and  does  precisely  the  same 
things,  plays  precisely  the  same  music,  and  with  as 
intense  an  interest  apfiarently  as  if  it  were  the  pres- 
ent moment's  inspiration.  There  is  a  certain  Norse 
romance  about  his  life  and  whole  apjiearance,  which 
doubtless  accounts  for  ii  great  part  of  tlie  charm. 

His  "  Carnival  "  is  indeed  the  funniest  of  all  the 
funny  versions  of  it  ;  they  all  grew  on  one  tree,  of 
Paganini's  planting. 

Of  him,  and  of  the  concerts  generally.  Mr.  W.  F. 
.\ptliorp  writes  as  follows  in  tlie  Courier  of  Sun- 
day: 


in  him  above  other  excellent  violinists;  lie  pl.avs  with  a  | 
Innse  bow  and  :i  flat  bridire  which  gives  him  ijreat  t'lcil- 
ities  f,)r  doul'le  and  trel>le-slo])ping.  but  the  one  thing 
that  makes  him  a  ie;dly  phenoineiud  item  in  the  lisf  of 
violinists  is  his  iiitensi'ty  nnrk  the  word— his  ivtutiittf  I 
of  feeling  in  ohiying.  Slis«  Frinnv  Kellogg  w;is  receiveil 
wttti  marked  f  nor  Iiy  tlie  audience  and  sang  an  air  from  I 
-Vdaiii's  I'/ir'/Z-M  extremely  well.  Her  voire  is  a  li'_'lit  so- 
jiraiio  of  ple;isant  q,|:dity  and  ronsi.lerable  flexiti  litv, 
though  of  no  great  diMlitictioii  of  tiiiitir'-.  Her  forte  is 
evidently  ball. id  s  iving  and  I  know  few  sirieers  uho 
can  surpass  her  in  Illia  hrai.ch,  \[r.  Wiliani  II  Sher- 
wood showed  himselt  the  true  artist  he  is  .-md  was  warm- 
ly aiuibiiideil  for  his  line  playiiiir  of  Liszt's  trniisi-ription 
of  the  T'tnnhftttifr  M'lrrh  fits  jilayingof  the  Riitiinstein 
SfTnt'iile  ;iud  the  riioidn  Ktmlf  striK-k  me  as  even  more 
ellective,  as  the  Mu  i<-  Hill  is  far  too  lar',re  for  the  Liszt 
jiiece  to  ni:ike  inin-h  effect  in,  but  the  selection"  did  not 
seem  to  be  so  iiiin  h  to  the  taste  of  the  audience.  Mr, 
Freygang  played  a  very  brilliant  Harp-Fantasia  of  his 
ovvii  arrangement,  on  theme  from  Halevy's  Jfiirefn,  most 
admirably.  The  .Swedisli  Ladies  Quartette  were  cliarir- 
ing  as  ever,  and  showed  in  Schumann's  \Vnn'i<rtnnnn  that 
they  are  fully  up  to  higher  musical  tasks  thiin  Fidk-song 
singing. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  concert  was  fully  as  largely 
attended  as  that  on  Thursday  evening,  Ole  Bull  again 
delighted  his  many  admirers  liy  his  extr  'ordinary  plac- 
ing, which  was  even  more  intens  ■.  extravagant  and 
fanta.stic  than  before.  I  would  gladlv  say  something 
about  his  compositions  ithe  concerto  in  E,  the  Mountains 
o/' -VinC'iy,  which  he  pbiyed  on  Thursibiy  evening,  iind 
Thp  Vininn  and  Saftfrtjr'm<j  which  he  played  on  .Satiir- 
dav.)  if  1  conld  only  L'et  some  <-liie  to  what  he  means  by 
tliein,  I  have  he.ard  them  called  inelodious,  and  am  wil- 
ling to  believe  that  some  ]iersons  may  be  editled  by 
them,  but  to  ni"  they  are  dre:irlly  ineompreliensihle, 
perfect  musical  lor  iinmiisical  ^  Saharas,  wanting  even  in 
the  Jiiquancy  of  striking  nirliness  Mr.  .Sherwood  tdayed 
the  facinatiiig  Flyiiig-Dii  tchnian  Spinning  .Song  very 
lirilliantly,  tOirether  with  Scliumann's  JJir't  af  Prop/i/l, 
aiiti  a  taking  little  ,-apriee  of  his  own  .Mr,  Frcygar  g 
played  Parish  .Vloars's  K'u  AfnjufoUjif  with  such  a  grace 
that  he  had  to  play  somethin'.z  niore  to  s:iti-fy  the  au- 
dience. Miss  Fannie  KeHoi^g  sang  the  Polonaise  from 
^^'ln'>n  with  much  liri!li;incy,  and  appeared  to  even  bet- 
ter advantage  in  Taubert's  hewttrhing  F< ho  Soin;.  The 
Swedish  ladies  were  again  charming,  WouM  that  we 
heard  more  of  such  good  jiart  singing  by  female  voices. 
Ill  both  concerts  the  Philh;irmonic  riiiti  pbiyed  .admir- 
ably, but  the  audience  diii  not  seem  in  the  mood  to 
listen  to  trood  cliainber  music  amid  so  many  bewildering 
"  attractions."  :ind  we  fear  that  unless  the' sympathy  of 
all  true  mu,^ic  lovers  and  their  own  artistic  "self-respect 
rewards  them  sufficiently,  the  exertions  of  this  exrel- 
lent  body  of  .artists  met  with  but  little  reward.  But  let 
lis  not  be  cynical  because  chandler  music  is  out  of  place 
at  such  concerts.  Let  us  rather  conirratiilate  ^Tr,  Peck 
I  upon  the  success  of  his  concerns,  which  have  given  great 
I  pleasure  to  a  large  number  of  perBons. 
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London. 

CnvsTAi- Talace.  La9t  week  Mr.  Sullivan  took  the 
place  of  honor:— 

1.  Overture  to  the  Trapedy  of  Strnensee.. Meyerbeer 

2.  Romanza,  "  I>onna  Gentil  "  ("  II  Mercaiite  <li 

Venczia"J Mercailante 

Mr.  Wadmore. 

3.  Violin  Solo,  "Chai-onne  and  Variations  "...Bach 

Uerr  Willielmj. 

4.  Cantata,  "  On  Shore  ami  Hea  " Sullivan 

Madame  Li-minens-Sherrinf^ton,  Mr.  Wadmore, 
and  the  Crystal  Palace  Choir. 

5.  Violin  Solo,  '•  Air  Hongrois  " Ernst 

llerr  Wilholmj. 
G.  Cavatina,  "  Delia  Rosa  il  bel  vermiglio"  ("Bi- 

anea  c  Faliero") Roasinl 

M.idanie  Lemmens-Sherrington. 

7.  Overture,  '•  Leonora.  No.  3  " Beethoven 

Conductor AUGUST  MANNS, 

Mr.  Sullivan's  cantata,  composed,  as  will  probably  be 
remembered,  for  the  opening:;  of  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  '71,  took  the  place  in  the  programme  usually 
filled  by  a  symphony.  Pieces  "  written  to  order"  rank 
Bcldom  among  a  composer's  best  i>roductions;  we  may, 
therefore,  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  whatever  bick  of  in- 
terest we  may  be  guilty  of  feeling  for  this  work.  The 
opening  and  closing  choruses  are  the  best  numbers;  in 
the  latter  a  very  pleading  theme,  which  was  the  chief 
subject  of  the  former,  reappears  in  the  orchestra  with 
good  effect.  Most  people  will  probably  agree  at  the 
present  moment  with  the  sentiment  of  the  final  chorus, 
even  if  they  <io  not  always  quite  understand  what  the 
poet  means,  owing  to  the  somewhat  peculiar  method  he 
has  of  expressing  himself;  it  is  certain  his  meaning  is 
pacific : — 

Sink  and  scatter,  clouds  of  war. 
Sun  of  peace,  shine  full  and  far  I 

*  *  *  *  * 

Blest  the  prince  whose  people's  choice 
Bids  the  land  in  peace  rejoice; 
Blest  the  land  whose  prince  is  wise, 
Peaceful  progress  to  aevise; 
Closed  the  brazen  gates  of  Mars,    », 
Peace  her  golden  gates  unbars; 
Let  the  nations  hear  her  call— 
'*  Enter,  welcome,  one  and  all!  " 

But  to  return  to  a  few  of  the  remarkable  points  of  the 
music.  The  recitative  sung  by  the  KtJv  soluist,  aiiiioun 
cing  that—"  From  Spring  tune  o:;  to  Summer  draws  the 
year,  And  still  they  come  not ;  still  we  wafh  and  weep," 
is  prefaced  by  a  very  pretty  and  lively  introduction:  it 
then  pictures  the  approacl,  of  the  louLr-expected  fleet  of 
fl-pnrpep.  jailors,  returning;  from  warfare  with  the  Moors; 
signals  are  tired,  with  becoming  regularity,  but  alas!  her 
lover's  ship  is  missing,  her  love  "is  lost  or  slain  1  " 
Without,  however,  waiting  longer  than  was  necessary  to 
take  breath  after  comins^  to  this  painful  conclusion,  she 
enters  ui>on  a  measured,  symmetrical  song,  expressing, 
among  other  things,  herconviccion  that  'evermore"  her 
voice  will  "be  sad"  "along  the  shore."  One  can  but 
admire  her  sudden  resolution  and  heroic  self-command; 
unless,  indeed,  she  had  a  presentiment  all  the  while  that 
it  would  snmehow  come  ritiht  in  the  end.  The  instru- 
mental *'  Moresque,"  and  the  chorus  of  Moors  following, 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  di.scus8.  having  never  studied 
Moorish  music;  but  we  should  think  It  probable  that 
Mr.  Sullivan  is  right  if  he  imagines  that  coarse,  and  ap- 
parently senseless  ugliness  are  among  its  characteris- 
tics. Oddly  enough,  it  wonld  seem  that  their  barbarous 
scale  (if,  as"  w»-!  supp  .  ,the  composer  has  studied  the 
question)  bears  a  eti  ;  '-esemblance  to  what,  if  we  mis- 
take not.  Dr.  Stainet  ^alls  the  modern  and  most  beauti- 
ful form  of  the  minor  scale.  What  was  the  matter  with 
the  love  duet  that  precedes  the  final  chorus  ?  There  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  fault  in  the  performance,  but  it  cer- 
tainly conveyed  to  us  anything,  or  nothing,  rather  than 
the  expression  of  the  words  "lie re  on  the  heart  of  my 
love  let  me  lie.  Here  in  my  joy,  let  me  live,  let  me  die  1  '* 
Or  is  it  that,  having  become  saturated  with  the  earnest, 
passionate  love  of  such  m -n  as  Schumann.  Wagner,  Raff, 
we  have  no  taste  left  for  a  calmer  and  more  refined  ex- 
pression of  the  same  feeling?  It  is  dilficult  to  come  to 
just  conclusions  in  such  matters,  and  we  must  fain  con- 
tent ourselves  with  adding  that  the  soloists,  orchestra, 
and  chorus,  all  acquitted  themselves  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  the  work,  or— if  that  is  not  praise  enough— we 
may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add,  if  even  a  greater  one. 

Herr  Wilhelmj's  marvellous  performance  of  Bach's 
Chaconne,  in  which  the  violin  becomes  a  miniature  or- 
chestra, was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  musical  part 
of  the  audience;  and  his  delightful  liiauner  of  singing 
melodies  on  his  instrument  was  especially  conspicuouH  in 
bis  rendering  of  Ernst's  Hungarian  airs.  He  was  twice 
recalled  at  its  conclusion. 

The  programmes  of  the  music  performed  during  the 
rest  of  the  week  contain  works  of  the  highest  imi'ort- 
ance;  the  Pastoral  symphony  was  announced  for  Mon- 
day last:  Schubert's" unfinished  symphony  and  Beetho- 
ven's fifth  concerto  for  Wednesday,  and  Spohr's  Power 
of  Sound  for  Friday,  each— to  hear" performed  under  Mr. 
Mann's  lead— worthy  of  a  longer  pilgrimage  than  to  Syd- 
enham. 

Popular  Concerts.  The  Graphic  of  Dec  9,  says: 
Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  has  been  furnishing  his  patrons 
with  more  quartets  by  Haydn.  The  programme  of  Sat- 
urday afternoon  included  the  quartet  in  F  minor,  begin- 
ning with  the  ingenious  set  of  variations  upon  an  origi- 
nal theme;  that  of  Monday  night  comprised  another  in 
E  flat  major,  of  a  very  different  character,  but  equally 
interesting.  On  both  occasions  Mad.  Xorman-N^ruda 
played  first  violin,  in  the  gjaceful,  unaffected  style  which 
invests  her  re:idings  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  with  a  charm 
so  undeftnable.  That  the  Danish  artist  also  excels  in  the 
music  of  other  schools  was  sufficiently  attested  by  the 


faultless  execution  of  Corelli's  Suite  in  D,  on  Monday, 
and  her  leading  of  Beethoven's  (somewhat  Mozart-like) 
Sercnaile  for  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello,  in  the  same 
key,  with  Mr.  Zerbini  and  Signer  Piatti  ("the  inimita- 
ble,") as  associates,  on  Saturd.ay.  Never  has  this  accom- 
plished lady  morcem))haticalIy  asserted  her  claim  to  the 
title  of  "  tjuei'u-violinist  "  than  during  the  Hcries  of  per- 
formances just  terminated.  The  pianists  on  the  occa- 
sions referred  to  were  Mr.  Charles  Hath')  and  Mtllle. 
Anna  Mehlig,  each  selecting  one  of  Beethoven's  sonatas 
as  .solo— Mr.  Halle  giving  the  rarely  introduced  Fshurp 
major  (Up.  78),  Mdlle.  Mehlig  choosing  the  more  famil- 
iar C  .sharp  minor  (Op  27),  which  somebody,  without  the 
consent  orkn<»wledge  of  the  great  musician,  did  him  the 
favor  to  christen  '■  Jfondsv/itin"  ('Moonlight.")  Such 
fantastic  designations  were  never  to  the  taste  of  Beetho- 
ven. There  was  a  novelty,  by  the  way,  on  Saturday,  in 
the  shape  of  a  Sonata  in'E  tiat,  for  pianoforte  and  vio- 
lin, by  Herr  Uheinberger,  played  "for  the  first"  (it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  only)  '■  tune  at  the  Popular  concerts,"  The 
uultcd  talents  of  Mr.  Halle  and  Mad.  Neruda  could  do 
little  towards  makintj  so  vapidly  pretentitms  a  conii>osi- 
tion  interesting.  What  can  *  Young  G^ermany "  be 
about?  It  will  never  make  head  against  Franz  Liszt  & 
Co.,  with  the  aid  of  such  long  and  dreary  works  as  are 
now  poured  forth.  How  different  the  Sonata  in  B  flat, 
for  pianoforte  and  violoncello,  of  Mendelssohn,  played 
at  the  afternoon  concert  by  Mdlle.  Mehlig  and  Signor 
Piatti!  It  must  suffice  to  add  that  the  vocalist  on  Mon- 
day was  the  clerer  Mrs.  Osgood,  the  same  position  being 
occupied  on  Saturday  by  our  i>romi8ing  young  baritone, 
Mr.  George  Fox.  Mr.  Fox  introduced  a  charming  song, 
called  "Farewell,"  the  composition  of  Signor  Piatti, 
with  an  obbli'ja  o  part  for  the  violoncello,  played  by  the 
author,  and  a  pianoforte  accompaniment  entrusted  to 
Sir  Julius  Beneilict.  The  concerts  aunounced  for  to-day 
and  Monday  evening  will  lirin^  the  pre-Christmas  series 
to  an  end  'They  could  hardly  nave  been  better  of  their 
kind;  and  so  lon^  as  Mr.  Chappell  persists  in  shaking 
dust  off  Haydn's  quartets  (more  than  forty  of  the  eighty- 
three  have  alreadv  been  produced  at  Sc,  "James's  Hall), 
he  may  allow  "  Voung  Geimmv"  to  lift  up  its  voice 
witnout  peril,  wh,inever  he  finds  it  advisable.  "Papa 
Havdn  "  is  "  ein'  feste  Burg  "  upon  which  lovers  of  gen- 
uine, healthy  music  may  always  rely  for  safely.  It  has 
been  justly  said  that  when  the  name  of  Haydn  comes  to 
be  withdiawn  from  the  programmes  of  classical  con- 
certs, "  the  epitaph  of  music  may  be  written." 


Sterni>ale  Bennett's  Tomb.  "  Cbembino  "  writes 
in  Figaro : 

By  the  way,  the  tiny  inscription  upon  Purcell's  grave 
in  Westminster  Abbey  has  been  re-cut,  but  it  is  placed 
in  the  place  of  dishonor  on  the  floor,  and  the  authori- 
ties state  th.at  no  room  can  possibly  be  found  for  the 
smallest  tablet  to  mark  the  remains  of  Sterntlale  Ben- 
nett, which  lie  within  a  few  feet  of  Purcell.  Yet  oppo- 
site the  grave  of  the  great  English  musician  is  an  enor- 
mous and  recently  erected  inscription— six  feet  square, 
at  least— m  irking  the  grave  of  a  noble  lady  of  whom  few 
have  ever  even  heard,  and  which  inscription  is,  it  is  bold- 
ly stated  in  its  teit,  "  erected  bv  her  descendant  and  i}i- 
heritor,"  on<-  of  the  canons  of  the  Abbey.  Sterndale 
Bennett  needs  no  inscription;  his  works  are  bis  most 
fitting  monument.  But  it  seems  almost  a  burlesque  of 
propriety  to  refuse  a  few  inches  of  roura  to  Sterndale 
Bennett,"  and  to  give  several  feet  to  a  lady  who  happens 
to  have  left  a  canon  some  money. 

Bach  in  England.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
sang  in  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  in  the  spring  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Bach  Choir  "  (in  commemoration  of  the  introduction 
of  that  great  wurk  into  England).  The  Bach  Choir,  in- 
creased in  number  from  that  of  last  year,  has  reoently 
begun  to  practice;  and  the  committee,  consisting  of  the 
same  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  promoted  the  per 
formance  of  the  mass  last  year,  have  resolved  to  give 
two  or  three  concerts  during  the  early  spring,  which 
will  be  devoted  to  the  performance  of  tlie  mass  .ind  oth- 
er selected  choral  works  of  importance  little  known  in 
thia  country. 


Chopin's  Letters.  The  Angshurger  Zeitung  publish- 
es an  interesting  communication  from  Dresden.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  mass  of  correspondence,  conniHting  of  some 
three  hundred  letters,  and  written  by  Chopin,  or  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Liszt.  Berlioz,  Thalberg,  and  many 
other  celebrities,  have  just  been  discovered.  It  had  long 
been  supposed  they  were  lost  or  destroyed.  It  now  ap- 
pears they  were  preserved  by  the  composer's  sister,  who 
came  from  Warsaw  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  tending 
him  during  his  la«t  illness.  The  collection  has  been  pur- 
chased, we  are  informed,  by  a  musical  publisher  in  the 
Saxon  capital,  for  the  sum  of  13,000  francs,  and  a  Ger- 
man translation  is  to  appear  very  shortly.  Why  nut  the 
letters  in  their  original  shape  as  well? 


Hanover.  The  great  attraction  at  the  third  Subscrip- 
tion Concert  was  Herr  Joachim.  The  Theatre  was 
crammed.  He  played  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto(with 
orchestral  accompaniment);  a  *Xotturno,''  with  orches- 
tra (of  his  own  composition);  a  "Sarabaude  und  Tam- 
bourin,"  by  Leclair;  and  various  'Ungarische  Tanze," 
ad(iing,  in  compliance  with  the  strongly-expressed  desire 
of  the  imblic  to  hear  something  mure  from  him.  a  *  Ga- 
votte." by  J.  S.  Bach.  The  enthusiasm  he  excited  rose 
to  fever-iieat. 


Speaking  of  Liszt,  Schumann  once  said  of  him.  with 
a  mixture  of  admiration  and  irony:  "  He  is  as  brilliant 
as  a  flash  of  iighting;  he  bursts  on  you  like  the  crash  of 
thunder;  andhe  leaves  behind  him  a  strong  smell  of 
sulphur." 


'jiuial    Botifcs. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 

Ij-A-TEST       IVtXJSIC, 

Pul»lUhe4l  Or  Oliver  OltHon  &,  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Only  Spoak  Kinrlly  to  Mo.     Lith.  Title. 

SonjT  and  Cho.     A.  3.  E  to  F.  Pyke.  40 

"  Sav  you  II  forgive  me  forever. 
And  will  speak  kindly  to  me." 
Fine  title  page,  and  very  pleasing  song. 

I  Know  my  Love  Loves  me.     D.  5.  c  to  ^. 

Vining,  40 
'*  SwoPt  was  the  sin^ring  of  the  bird, 
O,  full  of  love  the  tone." 
One  of  the  best  of  concert  songs. 

I'se  Goinff  Home.     Song  and  Cho.     F.    3. 

c  to  F.  Lee.  30 

"  I'se  a  oomini?,— I'll  be  dar.'* 
A  prettj'  plantation  song. 

Corina.    Sonj?  and  Cho.   D.  4.  d  to  or.   Krene.  35 
"Adieu  then,  Corina!  no  more  will  I  lin^rr 
For  a  smile  that  my  fond  heart  claimed  as  its  own." 
Sung  by  a  eelebrated  Baritone,  ami  is  of  high 
character,  poetry  and  music  alike  beautiful. 

Sun  of  my  Soul.     Quartet.     Gb.  4.  d  to  cr. 

Ilacens.  35 
**  Abide  with  me  from  mom  till  eve, 
For  without  thee  I  cannot  live." 
One  of  Havens'  "  5  .Sncred  Quartets,"  and  is  an 
adaptation  of  a  favorite  hymn  to  new  music. 

The  Warrior  and  the  Maiden,     C.  3.  c  to  E. 

Vhicent.  35 
"The  warrior  crossed  th»>  ocean's  foam 
For  the  stormy  scenes  of  war." 
A    bf^antiful   "  Troubadour   Song,"  words  by 
Mrs.  Hemans. 

In  the  Sweet  Lon^r  Ago.    Song  and  Choru-?. 

B6.    3.   d  to  E.  Pyke.  30 

"  When  the  briirhest  of  visions  float  by 
In  a  magical  dream,  to  and  fro." 
Golden  words,  and  a  sweet  melody. 

Instmmental. 

Les  Kaiads,  Valse  Caprice.    A.  4.    JJarm^fon.  50 
An  eleirant  waltz,  which  is  also  a  fine  instructive 
piece,  with  runs,  arpeggios  and  trills. 

School  Life  Waltzes.     E6.     3.  Post.  40 

A  good  name  for  a  pleasing  waltz. 

Dixie's  Land  March.     C.     3.  Wiegand.  30 

A  light  march  or  quick  etep,  introducing  the 
well-known  lively  melody. 

Gavotte.     4.    C.  SeeligRohn.  5o 

A  sort  of  classic  dance  movement  of  ronsider- 
able  brightnesrj  and  di'jnity.  The  left  hand  has 
its  full  share  of  the  difflculty. 

Fontainebleau.     Yalse  Fanfare.    C.     4. 

Lamothe.  75 
Being  a  "Fanfare"  of  course  it  imitates  the 
flourish  of   mditary  music.      Very  bright    and 
taking. 

The  Two  LarVs.     (Les  deux  Alouettes.) 

Impromptu.     A.    5.  Leschetizky.  50 

Played  by  Madame  Essipof ,  probably  because 
it  is  so  graceful,  as  it  is  not  so  difficult  as  most 
concert  pieces. 

Der  Hidalgo.     Op.  204.     D.     3.  Lanae.  63 

"Per  Hidalgo"  is  a  song  bv  Schumann,  here 
finely  trau'^cribed  and  varicfl.  May  be  a  little  more 
ditflcultthan  (3)  to  some  players',  but  fits  easily 
to  the  fingers. 

Lohengrin.   Fantaisie  Brillante.      E?).     5. 

Leyhach.  1,00 

Airs  from  Wagner's  opera,  and  is  worked  up 
with  Leybach's  exquisite  skill  and  taste. 

M'aimestu?    Fantaisie  Romance.     G.     4. 

Bulcken.  40 
Throushout.  we  hear  the  melody  of  a  charming 
song,  with  various  harmonic  additions  and  orna- 
ments. 

Nosegay  Polka,     fll  ramillette.)     E5.     3. 

Barrejoiu  30 
Verj-  bright  and  piquant  polka. 


AnnaEViAxrovs. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  I  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
lit),  etc.  A  lartre  Roman  letter  m.-^Vks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  below 
or  above  the  etafif.  Thus:"C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means '*  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space." 


New  Method  for  the  Pianoforte  ! 


PRICE    REDUCED   TO    83.25! 

FOa    SALE    EVEETWHEEE.  MAILED,    POST-FEEE,    FOB    TEE    EETAIL    PEIOE. 


rOUTTDED  OK  A  NEW  AJJD  OBIGINAI,  PLAN 

UJLUSTBATED  BY  A  SERIES  OF  PLATES,  SIIOWIXG  THE  POSITIONS  OF  TDE  IIAXDS  AND  FINGERS. 

TO  ■wiiica  IS  added: 

THE    RUDIMENTS    OF    HARMONY     AND    THOROUGH     BASS, 

CZERNY'S     LETTERS     TO     YOUNG     LADIES     ON     THE     ART     OF     PLATING     THE     PIANO, 

AND 

SCHUMANN'S    RULES    FOR    YOUNCi     MUSICIANS, 

WITH 

RULES     AND     REMARKS     BT     BACH,     ilOZAKT,     CLEMENTI,    CRAMER,    Hl'MilEL,     MOSCIIELES,     KALKBRENNER.     CZERTTST, 

AND    TnALBEKC;. 
One  Edition  of  this  ■wokk  has  tiik  Amemcan  Fingering.  Anutheb  Eihtki.n  ii.vs  Fokcihn  riNOKiuNo. 

11  r 

NATHAN     RICHARDSON. 


©e^di'iptioq  of  tl\e  ]^e\v  ]VIetl)Otl. 

Very  few  pupils  will  study  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  exer- 
cises, studies,  and  "amusements."  They  constitute  a  viist  amount  of 
material  of  the  best  quality.  The  teacher  will,  at  his  discretion, 
introduce  outside  pieces,  for  variety,  aad  extra  studios  for  extension 
of  practice.  But  everything  is  fonnded  on  "Richardson,"  to  which 
tho  learner  will  again  and  again  return,  until  the  course  is  completed. 

"  RiohardaoM's  Now  'Mr'tjind"  has   clear,  distinct,  legible  print. 

"Richardson's  New  Method"  Las  plates  to  illustrate  the  positions  of 
the  hands   and  fingers. 

"Richardson's  New  Method"  has  been  revised  and  re-rcvisc<i  until 
the  errors  in  print,  etc.    are  quite   eliminated. 

"Richardson's  New  Method"  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  addition  of  :^ 

1st.    Tables  of   the  Major  and  Minor  Scales. 

2ud  .    By   08    valuable  "maxims"  or  "rules"  by  Robert  Schumann. 

3rd.  By  similar  "rnlcs"  "hints"  and  "remarks"  by  n  number 
of   the    most  celebrated  players,   the  first,  Bach ;  the  last,  Ttiallierg. 

4th.  By  a  compact  treatise  on  Harmony,  forming  a  useful  "short'' 
course ;  and, 

5th.  By  the  genial,  instructivo  letters,  written  by  the  celebrated 
Czerny,    for   tlie   benefit   of  his    "young   lady   pupils." 

"  RichardsoB's  New  Metkod"  now  contains  200  large  pages, 
all   well  occupied   with   useful  matter. 


Si^^toi'y  of  tl\e  }^q\y  }Ietliod. 

In  the  year  184 —  an  unassuming  young  man  began,  in  Boston,  to 
study  the  art  of  playing  and  teaching  the  Pianoforte.  The  young 
gentleman  was  a  diligent  and  apt  scholar,  and  showed  special  interest 
in  finger  training;  constructing  at  one  time  (at  the  teacher's  sugges- 
tion,) a  little  "finger  gymnasium"  for  rapid  development  of  tho 
muscles  used  in  playing.  After  a  few  months  spent  in  this  way,  young 
Uichardaon  began  to  teach,  but  speedily  found  he  had  yet  something 
to  learn.  In  a  short  time  we  hear  of  him  in  Germany,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  great  pianist,  Dreyshtx-l:  After  some  years  of 
study,  the  now  accomplished  musician  returned  to  Boston,  where  his 
active  temperament  found  vent  in  two  directions. 

lie  opened  an  elegant  Music  Store. 

He  began  to  put  together  an  instruction  book. 

The  instruction  book  was  the   "Modern  School, 


structed  with  the  greatest  care,  brought  out  in  elegant  style,  and 
fully  advertised.  It  however,  had  but  moderate  success,  and  tho 
author  was  soon  satisfied  that  it  was  quite  defective.  Taking  counsel, 
therefore,  of  musicians  familiar  with  the  needs  of  American  teachers 
and  scholars,  ho  abandoned  tho  "Scliool,''  and  compiled 

f{i^liai'd,soiiV'  Xew  ]\lctl(Otl. 

The  new  boo',     i  "    ""     ■'--"  :«  ♦i-o  f.•/^„f  T-^r^ir    -•■,,}  hna 

always,  in  sale.' 
a  marvellous  si 

It  should  never  bo  confoundeil  with  the  "  .Houem  otiiooi,  »»uii,u 
is  an  older  and  an  imperfect  book,  so  conceded  to  be  by  its  author, 
and  greatly  inferior  to  tho  "New  Jlethod." 

The  lamented  and  diligent  compiler  lived  only  long  enough  to 
complete  his  labors,  and  to  sec  tho  commencement  of  its  prosperity. 
Tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  have  since  been  issued,  and 
have  been  eagerly  received  both  by  teachers  and  pupils;  and,  with  tho 
present  reduced  price,  perhaps  a  still  greater  circulation  is  before  it. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO. 

BOSTON. 


which  was  con 

PT'BLISHED  DY 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

m  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


INSTRUCTION    BOOKS    FOR    BEGIWERS. 

Patient  Piano  teachers  do  not  need  to  bo  informed,  that  from 
the  8rd.  or  4th.  to  the  12t!i.  or  15th.  week,  with  a  new  pupil  is 
the  driest,  most  wearisome,  most  discouraging  period  in  tho  whole 
course.  Many  pupils  turn  back  at  this  point,  and  never  return  to 
the  "weary  keys."  Children,  especially,  need  a  great  deal  of  coaxing 
till  they  are  safely  through  this  somewhat  narrow  "  valley  of  tears." 

Tho  following  short  instruction  books  do  not  interfere  with 
"Richardson."  They  may  bo  helps  to  a  beginner.  Their  pretty 
airs  lighten  one's  toil  for  a  time,  and,  at  tho  end  of  a  few  weeks, 
the  larger  book  may,  untler  tho   best  auspices,   be  commenced. 

Bellak's    Analytical    Method. 

Boards   $1.00.  Pap«r  1i   ct*. 

Decidedly  easy,  and  full  of  charming    airs. 

Clarke's  ($)  Dollar  Instructor  for  Pianoforte. 

By  Mr.  IVm.  II.  Clarke,  author  of  "Clarke's  New  Method  for 
Reed  Organs."  This  is  a  brief  and  easy  book,  with  music  that  may 
be  played  on  the  piano  or  the   Reed  Organ. 

Winner's  New  School  for  Piano.       75  cts. 

A  little  lx>ok  in  popular  style,  with  a  largo  number  of  popu- 
lar airs. 


J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 

[Succe&sors  lu  Lke  &  WaLKEK.I 
PCILADELriUA. 


LYON  &  HEALY, 

CHICAGO. 
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STANDARD  GLEES  AND  CHORUSES, 

FOR  MIXED  VOICES. 

[Note.— Tho    wodIs  and  nmsic  of  iiiaiiy  of  thp  piooes  in 

lliia  set  aro  by  Aincriran  authois,  and  liaviu^  been 

copyrighteil,  cannot    be  ust-tl    without  per- 

missiou    of     tbo    publishers.] 
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A  Finland  Love  Song Ililes. 

Alpino  Echo Emerson. 

As  it  fell  iii)on  a  Day Moniington. 

Autumn  Song 3fcndeh.wlin. 

Augol  of  Teaco  (Keller's  American  Hymn). . 

Anvil  Chorus "11  Trovalurc." 

Ave  Verum  (Jesus,  word  of  God) IMozart. 

Awake !  yEolian  Ly ro Danbi/. 

Ave  Maria   (Trio,  female  voices) . . .  "Lorely." 
America  (My  country  'tis  of  thee)  I  g 

God  save  tho  Queen  ) 

Blow,  blow,  thou  AVintcr  Wind Stevens.     8 

Columbia  tho  Gem  of  tho  Ocean.  Red,  Whito 

and  Blue 6 

Come,  let  us  bo  merry  and  gay Young.    8 

Come,  fairest  Kymph Mornington.    6 

Curfew Auderton.    C 

Crabbed  Ago  and  Youth Stevens.    C 

College  Songs  (Gaut'.camus  and  Integer  Yitae)    6 

Charity  (Trio  for  female  voices) Eossini.  12 

Daughter  of  Error Sishop.    6 

Flowers Zimincrmann.  12 

Far  away  tho  Camp  Fire "Guiramento."    C 

Far,  far,  o'er  Hill  and  Dell Spanish.     6 

Fain  St  d.iughter  of  tbo  year Danbi/-    G 

Farewell  to  tho  Forest Mendelssohn.    C 

Festival  Hymn Buck.  10 

Freedom,  God,  and  liight Barnby.    6 

Foresters Bishop.    6 

Fairy   Song Zimmermann.  10 

Flovvrcts  close  at  eve,  my  love Abt.    C 

Great  ApoUo,  strike  tho   Lyre Webbc.    C 

Gallant  and  gayly Horsley.    6 

Gypsy   life Schumnnn.  12 

Good  night,  beloved Pinstiti.    0 

Gently  f. ill  the  Do ws, Ac. (female  voices)  T'crcZi.  10 
Greeting  from  Ireland  to  America.  .Stewart.  10 

God  of  Israel Bossim.    8 

Hail   Columbia C 

6 
6 
C 
8 
G 
0 
G 
G 
G 
C 
8 
C 
8 
10 
12 
8 


Hail !  grailing  morn Spoji'orth. 

Hail!  merry,  merry,  Christmas Young. 

Happy  and  light '  Bohemian  Girl." 

Hark!  Apollo  strikes  tho  Lyre Bbthop. 

Hark !  each  Spartan  Hound " 

Hark !  the   Lark Cooke. 

Hark  I  'tis  the  Hells,  and  come  let  us  sing. .  . 

Here,  in  cool  Grot Morninylon. 

Highlands  (The) 'La  Bame  Blanche." 

How  sweet  Uio  Moonlight Leslie. 

Hunting  Song  and  resting  place  Afendekso/jn. 

In  the  Forest " 

In  this  hour  of  softened  slumber Pinsuti. 

Keller's  American  Hymn 

Lady,  rise,  sweet  morn Smart. 

Last  Wild   Rose  of  tlie  Season. . . . Alacfarren. 


May  Song Mendelssohn.  8 

Mighty  .lehovah "/  Martiri."  8 

Miglity  Jehovah Bellini.  8 

Mountain  land Emerson.  8 

March  of  the  men  of  Harlech Barnby.  6 

Morn  unbars  the  Gates Hoxmer.  6 

Moore's  celebrated  songs,  for  four  voices : — 
The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.  1 

Believe  me  if  all  those  endearing  young  I  g 

Charms.  [ 

The  Harp  that  once  thro'  Tara's  Halls.     J 

Morning  Prayer     I                          -t,     t  i      t.  f 

New  Year's  Song  \ Mendelssohn.  G 

Now  tho  roll  of  tho  Drum . . .  "Fille  du  Beg't.    8 

Now  the  d.ay  is  over 8 

O  hush  thee  my  Baby ! Sullivan.    8 

Oh,  my  love's  like  the  red  rose Garrett.    C 

Old  May  Morning Novella.    6 

On  the  Sea Mendelssohn.    8 

Once  upon  my  cheek Callcott.    6 

One  gentle  heart "Matilda."    6 

On  this  day  of  joy "Sicilian  Vespers."    8 

Our  Victorious  Banner Benedict  1    ,„ 

God  save  our  Union Gilmore.  ) 

O  Faradisc 8 

O  Praise  the  Mighty  God 10 

O  for  tho  Wings  of  a  Dove! Mendelssohn.  10 

Pilgrim  Chorus "Lombardi."  10 

Presage  of  Spring  Primrose Mendelssohn.     G 

Psalm  l.JOth  (Praise  ye  the  Lord. . Bandegger.  l.j 

Raid  (The) Bishop.     0 

Red  Cross  Knight Callcott.  10 

Remembrance Mendelssohn.     G 

Rest,  Spirit,  rest Booke.     6 

See  the  Chariot  at  hand Ilorsley.    6 

Shady  Groves  for  love Van  Bree.    8 

Soldiers'  Chorus "Faust."  10 

Song  of  tho  Lark Mendelssohn.     6 

Spring  Greeting  Gade.  15 

Spirit  Immortal "Attila."    6 

Star  of  descending  night Emerson.    8 

Sweet  and  low Barnby.     C 

Swiss  People's  Song Kvcken.    6 

Sleep  while  the  soft  evening  breezes.  Bishop.    G 

Sing  we  and  chant  it Morley.     0 

Silent  night Barnby.     C 

Star  Spangled  Banner G 

Tho  Belfry  Tower llatlon.  15 

The  chosen  one Kilcken.    6 

The  Owl Silas.    8 

The  Primrose Leslie.    6 

To  thee,  O  Country ! Eichberg.  12 

'•  "  (female  voices).         "         12 

Tramp   Chorus Bishop.     1 0 

Tyiolese  Song  of  freedom Lippitt.    6 

Thy  praises.   Autumn .Macfarren.  10 

Tlio  Sea  hath  its  pearls I'insuti.   10 

Victoria,  Victoria "Fra  Diavolo."    G 

Where  the  Bee  sucks Arne  and  Jackson.     8 

With  Hawk  and   Hound Bishop.     C 

What  Phrase,  sad  and  soft "  6 

When  Allen-a-Dale  went  a-hunting. PearsaH.  12 

When  wearied  Wretches Binhop.     6 

When  Evening's   Twilight Ilatton.     C 

Wliit.iei-'s  Centennial  Hymn Paine.  10 

Welcome  to  all  Nations Keller.  10 

Y  outli  ful  pleasure Bishop.    G 

You  stole  my  love. . , Macfarren.     G 


A  collection  of  Triop,  Qnartetts  and  Choruses,  from  the 
favorite  opera.s  of 

VON   WEBER,    ROSSINI,    BELLINI.    DONIZEHI, 
MEYERBEER,  AND  OTHERS. 

Prlco  of  each  iilec-o,  23   ctn.,  or  $3  per   doz. 

1  Joy,  Joy,  PYeedom  to-tlay.      Chorus. 

Gipsy's    Warning 
I  Away,  away,  the  morning.  Cho. .  Masanielto 

2  I  A  rosy  crown  we  twine.  Solo  and  Cho. 

(  Der  Freyschutz 

3  Crowned  with  the  tempest.  Sol.&Ch.  Erriani 

4  Hail  to  thee.  Liberty.  Chorus  . .  Semirandde 

5  Like  a  fairy  creature.     Solo  &  Chorus. 

II  Turco  in  Italia 

I  Softly  treading,  silence  keep.  Chorus. 
11  Crociato  in  Egitto 
Threatening  death  to  traitor.    Chorus. 
Siege  of  Bochelle 

7  The  Fox  jumped  over.  Quint.  GtiyMannering 
(  These  moments  entrancing.     Chorus. 

8  ]  L'  Elisir  d'  Amore 
(  The  night  is  advancing.Ch.7i  Turco  in  Italia 

How  bright  and  fair.     Cho M'illiam  Tell 

In  light  tripping  measure.  C\\.Guy Majinering 

The  Chough  and  Crow Guy  Mannering 

O,  hail  us,  ye  free.   Chorus Ernani 

When  the  morning  sweetly.     Chorus. 

Z'  Italiuna  in  Algieri 
Wlien  life  in  its  beauty.  Solo  and  Cho. 

La  Donna  del  La^ 
Gently  fall  the  dews  of  eve. . .  II  Guiramem 

Phantom  Chorus La  Sonnambul^ 

All  by  the  shady  gieen  wood  tree  J/(((  (J  q^i/HfZoA 
Light  o'er  sparkling  ocean. 7; iancoeFu-iioji  Jo 
Hark  again  the  thrilling  horn. .  .  .Cinderella 
Como  with  the  Gipsy  bride.  .7Jo7iC?ntaii  Girl 
When  the  summer  rain. .  L'  Elisir  (f  Amore 
Could  I  hush  a  father's  sigh.  •TJo/zemian  Girl 
Land  of  tho  trumpet  and  the  spear. 

Anna  Bolena 
Pour  out  your  sparkling  treasure. 

Robert  le  Biable 

MEMBERS   OF   SOCIETIES 

will  find  excellent  m.aterial   for  Solo  (Concert) 
Singing,  in 

Operatic   Pearls. 

a  volume  containing  nearly  all  the  favorite   Op- 
eratic Songs,  or  in 

Shower  of  Pearls, 

the  best  (and  almost  all  the  good)  Vocal  Duets, 
or  in : 

THE  WORLD  OF  SONG. 
GEMS  OF  SACRED  SONG. 
GEMS  OF  SCOTTISH  SONG. 
GEMS  OF  ENGLISH  SONG. 
GEMS  OF  GERMAN  SONG. 
WREATH  OF  GEMS. 
SILVER  CHORD. 
MUSICAL  TREASURE,  and 
MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Tho  abovo  Imoks  are  all  uniform  in  &iyle  and  binding, 
have  each  from  200  to  250  paytt^.  lull  sheet  inuyic  size, 
ami  eontaiii  altnost  all  the  leally  poi>ular  aud  ^ucct■ss• 
ful  ponfis  in  existence. 

Trice  of  each  Volume:  In  Boards   §2,50;    Cloth    $3; 
Gilt  g-1.    Mailed,  post-free,  for  the  above  prices. 


OLIVER  DITSOJ^  ^  CO.,    CHAS.  II.  DITSOjY  .j-  CO.,    J.  E.  DITSOJV  S'  CO.,    L  YOJ^  §-  HEAL  Y, 

BOSTON.  711  EKOADWAY,  N.  Y.  .  t^"'=^^!!°':l*°i-„^'^±,'!'""'""'^  CHICAGO. 
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%  f  aper  of  |,rt  ani  fittratau. 


Whole  No.  933. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  JAN".  20,  1877. 


Vol.  XXXVI.  ]Slo.  21. 


Dwight's   JomiNAL    OF   Music, 

Published  cvpry  other  Saturday 
OX.IAT'EIt    IDITSOlSr    Sc    CO. 

451  Washinfton  St..  Boston,   Mass. 

JOHN      8.      DWIGHT,      EDITOR. 


0-TKRM8.— If  mailed  or  calied  for,  $2  00  per  annum; 
delivered  by  carriers.  $2.50.     Payment  in  advance. 

AdvertiBements  will  he  innerted  at  the  following  rates : 
Ona  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Each  suhsequenT  insertion,  per  line,  20  cents. 
Special  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

J.  8.  BPOONEK.  PKlNTEIt,  17  PROVINCE  ST. 

Jttlvrefttsements. 
MUSIC    STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

MP:h.SK.S.  niTSON  &  CO..  e.ill  attention  of  the 
Tr.idf*  to  tlip  stock  of  Music,  formei'lv  tlic  property 
of  the  bankrupt  firm  of  W.  H.  lioNEit  &'  Co..  Phila'- 
DELPniA.  It conipriscM  some  200  feet  of  Music— in  tinp 
order,  and  well  le  tereii,  and  folioed—and  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  attr.ictive  stacks  ever  ottVrod  for 
sale.  It  can  he  seen  at  our  Philadelphia  Branch  Store, 
No.  922  Chetttnut  Street,  and  will  be  disposed  of  at  a 
bargain. 

OI^tVER  I>IT«»0^  &  CO. 

New  MM  Conseryatory  of  Mnsic. 

Six  distinpiuished  ArtisCt  added  to  its  eimnent  faculty  ; 
^  J.  H.Onrn,  W.  H.  SiiEKWo<in.  A.  W.  Foote.  W.J. 
Winch,  S.  B.  Whitney  and  N.  Cvn,  makinc  52  instruc- 
tors; 15,000 students  in  ten  years;  S15  pay**  for  95  lessons. 
Fall  term  opens  with  Inckeased  AuVantaoks.  For 
circulars  apply  to  E.  Tv>UR.TEE. 

924  Music  Hail,  Boston. 


MISS  AMY  FAY,  Pianist  and  instructor  in  the  best 
method  of  forminp;  the  pianist's  hand.  Si)Ccially 
important  to  professionals  and  talented  children.  Ail- 
dress,  care  Chiokeriui;  &  Sons,  Boston,  Mass.  927-'>33 


MUSIO    SOHQQI^ 

The  subscriber  announces  that  his  Music  School,  in 
connection  with  Maplcwood  Institute  for  youne  ladies,  in 
Pittsfield,  will  opt-n  <»n  Wednesday,  <  )ot.  ISth,  with  a  board 
of  Professors,  Teat-htrH  and  Lecturers,  of  recoj^iiized 
ability  and  reputation.  The  course  of  study  includes  all 
liranches  of  musical  theory,  historv  and  jiractice.  Torms 
moderate.  Special  attention  paid,  and  special  raies 
offered,  to  those  who  desire  to  become  teachers.  For  par- 
ticulars, circulars,  etc.,  address  until  June  10th, 

BENJ.  C.  BLODGETT.  Principal, 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

After  this  time,  until  date  of  opening:  of  the  sohofd, 
916-6m  Rev.  C.  U.  Spear,  Prin.  Maplewood  lust. 

MR.  JOHN"  ORTII.  recently  returned  from  Europe 
after  five  years  study  with  the  best  Masters— Zissi, 
Kullak,  LebeHt,  Deppe,  and  others,  will  receive  a  limited 
numbtT  of  pupils  uii  the  Piano. 

Mr.  Oith  ca.n  be  seen  Mondays  aud  Thursdays  at 
New  England  Conservatjjry  of  Music.  Addrt-sw  ditt^i,  or 
at  residence,  33  Wurren  Avenue.  905 

MRS.    FLORA  ■£.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [782 — ly 

GW.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
•  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875.  at  690  Washinijton 
Street,  rooms  of  Woedward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Call  Sa^ 
urdays  from  11  to  12  o'clock.  8981  y. 


G .    W .    DUDLEY, 

Teacher  of   Singing    and    Voice   Building. 

(Dr.  H.   R.  Streeter's  Method)  Room  No.   3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  building,  l.j4  Tremont  St. 

[797] 


FOR    ORGANISTS. 

A  choice  collection  of 
CO^SrCERT      3!^XJSIC- 

Ped.aling  and  Registration  by  Eu;ieni;  Thaj/er. 
Most  of  the  pieces  below  mentioned  have  a 
Pedal  part  of  some  difficulty,  and  the  mn.sic,  of 
course,  is  for  advanced  players.  A  fine  collec- 
tion, and  well  worthy  of  tlie  study  required  for 
proper  rendering  of  its  contents. 
No.  1.  Sixth  Orjran  Conceno  TTandtL  SI  00 


2.  Choral   Variations  in  E&  Smart. 


3.  Three    Ada;;io«.     Op.     iW. 

4.  V^ariations  on  Xureniberjx 

5.  Variations  on  *iod  save  the  King. 

6.  Variations  on  I'leycl's  Hymn  

7.  Two  Canons.    Choral  Tllenie.   ... 

ft.  V.ariationa.    Sicilian  Ilyrnn 

9.    Fviptie   in  C   Major. 


Voli  ktniir. 

.Thai/rr.  7.5 

Fis'hrr.  75 

G^rrinh.  CO 

..llaupt.  GO 

.  Thnytr.  60 

.  Ilnupl.  fg> 

10.  Variations.   Anhl  Lanp;  Syne Thayer.  CO 

The  aliove  are  for  one  performer. 
Tlie  following  are  for  two  performers. 

Xo  11.  Variations.    Sicilian   Hvnm Tliayfr.%\  OO 

'    12,  Fanlastie.    I)  Minor ' Uettt.  125 

'*  13.  Kcstintrade.    (Festival  Overture).  Voh-kmir.  1  25 

"  14.  Variations.     NuremburK Thayer.  1  00 

**  15.  Variations.    Auld  Lanj;  Sync Thayer.  I  00 


EMERSON'S 

Trice  $1.25  per  copy.  Per  Doz.  $12. 
The  attention  of  conductors  and  nicmbci-s  of 
Musical  Societies  is  directed  to  tliis  fine  book. 
In  reading  the  titles  below,  you  will  notice  that 
most  of  the  choruses  make  here  their  first  ap- 
pearance. All  are  selected  and  arranged  by  L. 
O.  Emerson,  who  has  shown  his  usual  good  t;iste 
and  judgment. 

Sacred. 

Miphty  .Tehovah Eellini  Inllannnatus Rossini 

God  of  Israel linxnini  Father  by  wliose  Almiclity 

O  for  the  Wings.  MemUla'n  I'oweV //anJel 

O  magnify  theLt>rd..  CarUr  God's  mercy  on  them  that 

(iloria Fanner  fear  hint Curier 

O  praise  the  Mighty  Coinc,  ye  blessed  Chil- 

Ood "A"m^r.907!  dreu Enitrson 

The  day  is  past  —  Knu  r.fon 

Secular. 

Aw.'ike,theXit;ht../)Biiicf«i  Blow.  Winter  Wind,  .^ffr^nj 

■When  liobiu  Redbrca.st.  The  tjea  hath  its  I'earls. 

Southard  Pinsitti 

Fairj-  Son? Zimjiirrrnan  Rainy  Day Emerson 

Hast  thou  left  thy  l)liie  Brightly  the  ^lornini^. 

course '..Southard  '  I'on  ]i'eber 

G.alcsareblowini;..^iiifr4o;i  {lie  thee.  Shallop  ...  A'licifn 

Crowned  with  the  Teiu-  Sleep  Well Bradbury 

]>est Vfrdi  Anvil  Chorus. ."  7'rt»r«^)rtf" 

Flowerets  close  at  Eve..^6e  Starof  descendinjcNictit. 

Evening SuUirmi  fmerson 


A  Collection  of  Music  for   the   use   of  Choirs, 
Conventions,  Singing  .Schools,  etc.  By  L. 
O.  E.MEUSO.V.    Price  per  doz.  $12. 
For  a  single  copy,  $l.,3-i. 
This  book,  when  examined  and  tested,   ■will 
furnish  its  own  recommendation,  and  the  admi- 
rers of    Mr.   Eiieh,son's  music,   (and   they  are 
numbered  by  thousands;,  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  work  planned  and  compiled  by  his  own 
unaided  effort.     It  contains,  besides  the  usual 
Singing  School  course,  a  line  collection  of  easy 
glees  or  four  part  songs  for  the  practice  of  clas- 
ses, a  great  variety  of  new  Metricid  Tunes,  and 
a  large  number  of  new  Anthems,  Motets,  Sen- 
tences and  Chants.     With   the  exception  of  a 
dozen  pages,  filled  with  the  indispensable  "  con- 
gregational tunes,"  the  whole  work  is  fresh  and 
new  in  character. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

or.arvE]R  iDi'xsoisr  <&  co. 
BOSTON. 


gicur  puisic  Ux  JcK 

V  0  0  A  L  . 

Song  of  the  Sea.     For  Bass  Voice.     Bf).     4. 

f  to  d.     ( Bass  Staff. )  Eayrs.  40 

Don't  forget  to  Write  me.  Darling.      Illus- 
trated Title.     G.     ;i     c  to  1).       Launder.  40 

A  Song  to  lay  at  the  Feet  of  my  Love. 

F ,    :l.     c  to  K.  Gabriel.  40 

Ocean  Voices.     D.     4.     c  to  E.  Piiixiiti.  40 

The   Path   by  the  Brook-side.     Song  and 

Chorus,     nil.     3.     f  to  F.  Pi/ke.  30 

Far  o'er  the  Western  Ilills.     Ev -n'g  Ilymn. 
Solos  and  Q't.     D.    4.   a  to  a.     Johmton.  35 

Only  a  Glance.     C.     3.     c  to  F.  Wool/.  35 

Only  Speak  Kindly  to  Me.     Lith.  Title. 

Song  and  (  ho.     A.  3.  E  to  F.  PyUe.  40 

I  Know  my  Love  Loves  me.     D.  5.  c  to  g. 

Vinlng.  40 

I'se  Going  Home.    Song  and  Cho.     F.    3. 

c  to  F.  Lee.  30 

Corina.    Song  and  Clio.   D.  4.  dtog.   Keene.  35 

Sun  of  my  Soul.     Quartet.     G6.  4.  d  to  g. 

Havens.  35 

The  Warrior  and  the  Maiden.     C.  3.  c  to  E. 

Vinrent.  35 

In  the  Sweet  Long  Ago.    Song  and  Chorus. 

iM>.    ^.    a  to  E.  I'yke.  30 

What  Song  shall  it  be?  For  Baritone  or  Con- 
tralto.    E.     4.     E  to  C.  Eaurs.  40 

V      ^  InatronieBtal. 

Tone  Pictures.     Six  Instructive  Pieces  by 

J.  Low,  each  30 

1.  Good  Morning,  (Morgengruss. ) 

2.  Memory.  4.     In  the  Free  Air. 

3.  Happy  I'lay.  r>.     Evening  Rest. 

0.     Spring  Tidings. 
Twelve  Easy   Pieces  for   Violin   (1st  Posi- 
tion) and  Piano.  By  Eicliberg.  each,  40 

1,  Cauzonetta:    2,  Xocturiie;  3^  Hon- 

groise;    4,    Wild   Rose;    5,   Gavott«;    6, 

Saltarclla;    ",    Polonaise;    8,   Andante 

and  Rondino;    <),  Themaand  Var;    10, 

Menuetto;  U.  F.aiiy  Legend;  12,  March. 

Aida.     "Beyer's  Repertoire."     3.  35 

Impromptu.     Op.  142.     Ai.     4.  Schubert.  30 

The  Happy  IJeturn,     (L'heureux  Retour.) 

Caprice  Brilliant.   For  4  Hands.    E'l.  4. 

S/irrtcood.  1.00 
Variations  on  Sicilian  Hymn.  2  Perform- 
ers on  the  Organ.  i.oo 
No.  11  of  Eugene  Thayer's  "Album." 
Les  Xaiads,  Valse  Caprice.  A.  4.  Ilarmston.  50 
.Schonl  Life  Waltzes.  E6.  3.  Post.  40 
Dixie's  Land  .March.  C.  3.  Wier/and.  30 
Gavotte.  4.  C.  Seelirjsohn.  50 
Fontaineble.au.     Valse  Fanfare.    C.     4. 

Lamoihe.  75 
The  Two  Larls.     (Les  deux  Alouettes. ) 

Impromptu.     A.     5.  LeHchetizhy.  50 

Der  Hid.algo.     Op.  204.     I).     3.  Lawje.  60 

Lohengrin.   Fantaisie  Brillante.     Eb.    5. 

Leybach,  1.00 
M'aimestu?    Fantaisie  Romance.    (J.    4. 

iJulcken.  40 
BOOKS. 

The  World  of  Sono.     Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $3- 

Full  gilt  $4. 
Gems  of  the  Dance.    Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $3- 

Full  gilt  $4.  ' 

BioouAPUiCAi.   Sketches   of  Eminent  Mtrsi- 

CAL  Composers.     Price  $1.75.     By  L.  B.  Ur- 

bino. 


Ml'SIC  by  M.vil.— Music  Is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof, 
about  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Fersons 
at  a  distance  will  tind  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


DTVIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

AJRE      DVE-A-TCHLESS- 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

lYeci(4-r  Brotb«-r»*  Oranil,  Kqnare,  and 
Upriffbt  Planon  are  tlie  bPHt  made  in  tlic  country. 
Tliey  take  the  lead  of  all  lirst-class  instruments,  being 
unrivalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechaii- 
iam  in  every  detail. 

ttend  for  IllaNtratcfl  Catalogrue. 

PEICE3    REASONABLE. 
fl09-ly  XEKMS    EAST. 


J.  M.  ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

Sheet  Masic,  Music  Book.  Music  for  Perioiials, 
leaSols,  Music  Titles,  Etc, 

N.  E.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  Fifth  Streets, 
PIIILAWKI.PUIA. 
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BiTSOH  ^  €©., 


SUCCESSORS  TO 
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<sc    "\a7"-a.l:k:ek,, 
CHESTNUT   ST., 
Philadelphia. 


The  Encore. 

Music  teachers  whose  specialty  is  the  teaching 
of  Singing  Classes,  and  who  have  not  charge  of 
choirs,  have  expressed  a  preference  for  bool;s 
containing  an  Instructive  Course,  with  abund- 
ance of  Exercises,  simple  Songs  in  one,  two, 
three  or  four  parts.  Glees,  etc.,  and  a  little  Sacred 
Music.  In  short,  they  wish  and  need  just  what 
is  to  be  used  in  Singing  School,  and  make  no 
direct  preparation  for  singing  in  church. 

For  the  accommodation  of  such  teachers, 
DiTSON  ife  Co.  have  successively  issued  Mr. 
Emerson's  "Singing  School,"  and  the  "Song 
Monarch,"  and  now  provide,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, "THE  ENCORE,"  compiled  by  L.  O. 
Emkrson.  It  will  be  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
above  named  books,  and  will  be  widely  used. 
Price  to  be  7.5  cts.  per  copy. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

Edited  by  J.  StAiner,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Doc.  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  W.  A.  Barrett, 
Mus.  Bach.,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxfoid. 
It  does  not  need  the  above  array  of  titles  to 
convince  us,  that  this  is  a  work  of  unusual  eru- 
dition and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  definitions,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  work  is  that  of  a  collection  of  treatises  on 
important  musical  subjects.  All  of  them  are 
well  written,  the  style  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  there  are  abundant  musical  and 
picture  illustrations.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
larynx(voeal  chords  Ac.)  covers  a  dozen  pages, 
and  has  many  cuts  illustrating  different  portions 
&c. 

About  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  hu- 
man ear,  the  article  also  containing  engravings. 
The  human  hand  also,  is  minutely  described 
in  its  relation  to  fingering.  Ancient  instruments 
nicely  pictured,  the  various  parts  of  organs  well 
described,  and  a  gi-eat  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  composition  imparted. 

Indeed,  although  a  dictionary,  it  is  a  very 
readable  book,  and  one  will  naturally  continue 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  with  continued  interest, 
until  the  contained  ideas  are  pretty  thoroughly 
understood  and  assimilated. 
Price  in  Boards  $4.00       Price  in  Cloth  $5.00 


HIiBHISf  HOffOE 


U.  S.  Centennial  Commission. 


PHBLADELPHBA,  1876. 

Tlie  UNITED  STATES  CENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 
anuouiice  the  following  KEPOKT  as  the  basis  of  an 
award  to  the 

MASON    Sl    HAMLIN 

ORGAN    COMPANY. 

IlBrOliT. 
"The    MA.'ION  &   HAMLIN  ORGAN  COMPANY'S 
exhibit  of  Reed  OrfranM  anil  Ha rntoni unit*  shows 
instruments  of  ihe  nitliXItA^'K  in  tlivaevvral 

r<>qn!8iC4^i!i  wf  the  claNM,  viz. :  smoothness  and  etiual 
tiistribution  of  tone,  scope  of  expression,  resonance  and 
singini;  quality,  freedom  and  quickness  in  action  of  keys 
and  bellows,  with  tliorout^hoess  of  workmauship  com- 
bined with  simplicity  of  action," 

A,  F,  GOSHORN,  Director  General. 

J    R.  UAWLEY,  President. 
J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Setretnru. 

Chaii-man  of  Judges:  H.  K.  OLIVER. 
JUDGES  OF  GItOVP  XV. 

J.  SOIIIEDEMAYEK,  SiR   WILLIAM  ThOMPSOM, 

James  C.  Watson,  E.  Levasseur, 

Geo.  F.  Bhistow,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard, 
J.  E.  Hilvard,  Joseph  Henry, 

P.  F.  KuPKA,  Ed.  Favre  Pe.net. 

The  INIaHon  &  Sfianelin  Or{s:an«  are  the  onlj  one» 
assi(;i[ed  FIItMl'  ItAA'K. 

■.■  NEW  STYLES,  with  improvements  exhibited  at 
the  CENTENNIAL:  elep:ant  new  cases,  with  extended 
tops,  in  great  variety.  Organs  sold  for  cash  or  instal- 
ments, or  rented  until  rent  pays,  on  very  Lavorable 
terms,  only  one  tenth  the  price  being  required  to  be  paid 
down.    Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  free. 

MASON   &  HAMLIN  OUGAN  CO., 
931  154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


!    !    REDUCTION  IN  PRICE   !    ! 

Richardson's  New  Method 

FOR     PIANO. 

A    CARD 

THE  PUBLISHERS,  BELIEVING  THE  DEMAND 
OF  THE  TIMES  SHOULD  BE  MET,  HAVE  REDUCED 
THE  PRICE  OF  THIS  FAMOUS  METHOD  FOR 
THE    PIANO-FORTE    TO    $  3.  35 

THEY  BELIEVE  THE  PUBLIC  WILL  APPRECIATE 
THEIR  ACTION.  AS  TO  MERIT  AND  EXCELLENCE 
THERE  IS  NO  BOOK  ITS  EQUAL.  IT  STANDS 
FIRST  AND  FOREMOST,  AS  ITS  SALES  OF  HUN- 
DREDS OF  THOUSANDS  WILL  ATTEST.  IS  AT- 
TRACTIVE, THOROUGH  AND  SUCCESSFUL.  IT  IS 
CONSIDERED  BY  ALL  FAIR  JUDGES  TO  BE  THE 
PERFECTION  OF  A  PIANO  INSTRUCTION  BOOK, 
PRICE  $  3.35.  SENT  POST-PAID  FOR  THIS  PRICE. 

«S-  SOLD  BY  ALL  MUSIC  AND  BOOK  DEALERS, 
AND  USED  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL  TEACllEKS  IN 
THE    UNITED   STATES    AND    CANADA, 


The  X  Piano  Taboret, 


%\\t  ©vgatuujt'js  |lctimtct. 

In  Two  Volumes.     By  Eur/ene  Thayer. 

Each  Volume  has  10  Numbers. 

Each  K  umber  has  16  Pages. 

Each  Number  costs  $1.35. 

is  a  collection  of  easy  arrangements  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  of  the  great  Masters,  and  is  for 
either  Pipe  or  Reed  Organ. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  present  collection 
occupies  entirely  different  ground  from  that 
filled  by  the  "Album."    This  is  all  easy  music. 

Vol.  1.  Contains  Music  for  Church  Service. 
Vol.  2.  Contains  Music  for  Home  Entertainment. 
Of  the  arrangement  of  the  numbers  in  Vol.  1. 
No.  6  will  serve  as  a  specimen.     It  has : 

A  Chorus  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  (4pages) 

A  Service  PostUide by  Ilefse.  (2     "     ) 

A       "  ■'       hj  Andre,  ('i     "     ) 

A      "        Pielude by  Collin.  (2     "     ) 

A      "  "      Communion     "      (2     "     ) 

A       "  "  "       Batiste.   (4     "     ) 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


.A.  "^77"  -A.  I^  ID  E  ID 

TO 

L  POSTAWKA  &  CO., 

Cambrldgeport,    Mass. 

The  United  States  Centennial  Commission 
announces  the  following  as  the  basis  of  an 
Award  to  Louis  Postawka  &  CO.,  Cambridge- 
port,  Mass.,  for 

PIANO      STOOL. 

REPORT : 
For  Ingrenuity  of  CoHntruction,  and  flrmness 
and  iuiniovabllitj,  Mhea  in  one. 

A.  T.  GosiioRN,  Director-General. 
[seal.]  J.  R.  Hawley,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  C^ampbell,  Secretary. 

"  "We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 

For  Sale  by  all  First-Class  Pianoforte  and  Furniture 
Dealers.  930-ly 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       OLIVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

Ohab.  H*  Bitson  a  Co. 

(Successors  to  Mason  BfOs.  and  Firth,  Son  &c  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

AXD   DEALERS  IN 

Slieel  Isic,  MDsic  Eools, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No,  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

EDW.     SCHUBERT  II     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUARE, 

NEW   YORK. [795 

LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealere  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of  Every   Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

23[='In  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
uU  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
M'lsic.  [794 — 3m 


0iintal  0f 


Whole  No.  933. 


BOSTOI^,  SATURDAY,  JAl!^.  20,  1877 


Vol.  XXXYl.  No.  21. 


A  Haydn   Memorial 

(From  the  Keite  ZtUachri/t  fiir  Musik.) 

Anioiift  the  impressions  rireived  in  the  days 
of  our  yontli,  who  does  not  remember  with 
pleasure — provided  a  sense  of  reverenee  foroiir 
great  tone-poets  have  hi'fn  early  instillr'd  in- 
to tlie  mind — the  keen  enjoyment  derived  from 
the  first  acqviaintance  with  the  life  of  a  Ilaydn, 
a  Mozart,  or  a  Beethoven  ?  In  tliis  respect  we 
were  then  much  indebted  to  the  Holle  edition 
of  these  three  classics,  which  included  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  each  of  the  three  masters 
by  way  of  appendix  to  their  respective  compo- 
sitions. However  much  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  these  publications,  both  in  style  of 
print  and  quality  of  paper,  miglit  have  left  to 
be  desire<l,  the  contents  were  eagerly  devoured 
by  us,  and  pleased  us  all  the  more  if  am]ily  in- 
terspersed witli  little  anec<lotes,  minor  incid- 
ents, etc.  Althougli  far  from  being  models  of 
biograijliy,  acconling  to  our  modern  notions, 
these  sketches  were,  nevertheless,  valuable  to 
us  at  that  time,  inasmuch  as  they  undertook, 
with  pleasing  eloquence,  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  these  three  "stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude in  the  musical  heaven  " — a  phrase  which, 
njuch  worn  as  it  now  a])pears,  was  wont  to  fill 
our  youthful  minds  with  awe. 

Years  of  riper  development  brought  with 
(hem  the  exercise,  on  our  part,  of  a  clearer  and 
more  critical  judgment.  If,  in  the  light  of 
this,  those  first  biographies  began  to  hiok  some- 
what primitive  and  out  of  date,  still  less  could 
we  be  satisfied  with  the  so-called  Artist-Hiog- 
raphies  of  a  Heribert  Rau,  which  had  been,  in- 
judiciously enough,  recommended  to  us  by  a 
friend  as  likely  to  gratify  our  thirst  for  inform- 
ation on  the  sid)ject.  The  literary  fireworks 
with  which  this  author  delights  to  surround 
his  heroes,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  dazzled  our 
eyes  but  for  a  short  time,  to  be  soon  recognized 
as  mere  tricks  of  the  romance  writer.  It  was 
then,  at  last,  we  were  reminded  of  better  guides 
on  our  path — in  search  of  Mozart  we  found  Ot- 
to .Jahn  ;  in  search  of  Beethoven,  Marx.  Under 
such  direction,  how  soon  was  our  enthusiasm 
kindled;  how  eager  we  grew  to  study  their 
works;  what  new  as]iccts  opened  up  before 
our  view  I  Then,  for  the  first  time,  tlie  truth 
became  revealed  to  us,  that  by  the  side  of  uni- 
versal and  literary  history  there  is  also  un  art 
history,  and  that  it  recjuires  at  least  as  much 
to  understand  a  Beethoven  or  a  Mozart  as  it 
does  to  appreciate  a  Goethe  or  to  fathom  the 
character  of  a  Wallenstein.  Mozart  and  Beet- 
hoven having  in  these  literary  works  found  the 
only  representations  worthy  of  their  genius, 
that  of  Haydn  alone  was  still  wanting  in  order 
to  complete,  in  biographical  literature  also,  the 
great  trio  which,  in  the  enumeration  of  Ger- 
man Grandmasters  of  musical  art,  we  instinc- 
tively name  in  one  breath.  Itis  therefore  with 
particular  gratification  that  we  hail  the  appear- 
ance of  a  "  Jo.^eph  Ilaydn,"  by  C.  F.  Pohl,  of 
Vienna  (published  by  Sacco"s  Nachfolger,  at 
Berlin),  a  work  which,  in  reference  to  tlie  two 
others  mentioned  above,  would  seem  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  claim,  in  Schiller's  words — ■ 

**  Ich  sei,  pewjihrt  rair  die  Bitte, 
In  eurem  Buude  derDrltte!" 

In  his  new  work  C.  F.  Pohl  has  not  only 
rendered  a  great  service  to  the  memory  of 
Haydn;  he  has  also  commenced  to  fill  up  a  gap 
so  long  keenly  felt  by  all.  And  unless  the  suc- 
ceeding volumes — whose  appearance  is  prom- 
ised at  intervals  not  too  far  apart — should  fall 
short  of  the  certainly  high-strained  expecta 
tions  which  this  first  instalment  has  raised,   he 


will  have  created  a  work  which  will  do  honor 
to  the  German  name,  and  be  one  more  lasting 
example  of  German  thoroughness  and  patient 
yet  enthusiastic  research.  To  many  an  idle 
prattler  in  art  matters,  it  is  true,  the  name  of 
Ilaydn  may  call  to  mind  little  more  than  the 
"good  old  Papa,"  with  his  bob-tail  wig,  whose 
music  will  at  best  provoke  only  a  pitiful  smile 
or  doubtful  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  To  them, 
Pohl's  task  may  appear  a  superfluous  one.  and 
it  will  possibly  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  them 
that  anvone  should  have  been  found  ready  to 
bestow  so  much  labor  and  zeal  upon  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  period  in  art  long  since  surmount- 
ed. Fortunately,  however,  there  is  another 
portion  of  the  public  who,  if  only  out  of  mere 
gratitude,  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  anything 
connected  with  Hayiln.  and  hmg  for  an  ex- 
haiistive  picture  of  his  life.  For  was  it  not  h(^ 
who,  as  Herr  Pohl  aptly  remarks,  formed  the 
connecting  link  between  our  great  musical  he 
roes  of  the  last  century:  who  took  his  first 
youthful  steps  into  fame  just  at  the  time  when 
the  career  of  Sebastian  Bach  had  coine  to  a 
close;  who  experienced  under  his  very  eyes  the 
first  reforms  of  Gluck,  his  triumphs  and  de- 
cease after  glorious  achievements  ?  Again, 
was  not  the  entire  life  of  Mozart — with  whom 
he  had  formed  the  chisest  friendship — enacted 
before  him,  passing  away  like  a  wondrous 
dream:  and  was  it  not  still  reserved  for  him  to 
witness  the  glowing  sunrise  of  a  new  day  in 
Beethoven,  whose  precursor  in  many  respects 
he  had  himself  been  ?  But  even  supposing  all 
these  a-soeiations  of  Haydn's  with  the  musical 
way-makers  of  the  past  century  to  have  never 
existed — if,  indeed,  such  a  man  as  Hayiln  had 
never  been,  living  merely  in  the  imagination  of 
his  portraver — the  work  now  before  us  would 
still  justlv  claim  our  admiration,  inasmuch  as 
it  affords  an  example  of  how  to  proceed  in  or- 
der to  make  the  personality  of  a  man  l)ecome  a 
reality  to  the  reader,  and  of  tlie  minute  care  re- 
quired in  studying  countless  minor  circumstan- 
ces which  may,  in  some  manner,  have  influenced 
the  life  in  question.  To  write  a  genuine  artist- 
biographv  is,  in  truth,  a  most  difficult  task, 
provided  the  author  does  not  place  himself  on 
a  level  with  the  compilers  of  many-volumed 
"art-novels,"  wherein  the  writers'  iamgination 
claims  full  elbow-room,  and  positive  truth  is 
pushed  into  a  corner.  Among  such  authors, 
however,  who,  possessing  the  necessary  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  their  subject,  approach  it 
with  earnestness  of  purpose  and  in  full  con- 
sciousness of  the  responsibility  of  their  under- 
taking, different  ways  have  tieen  adopted  by 
%vhicli  to  reach  the  desired  goal.  Some  aim 
chiefly  at  the  realization  of  a  complete  picture 
of  the  artist's  outirnrd  life  and  experience;  and 
in  this  respect  all  our  admiration  is  due  to  the 
glittering,  fresh-colored  picture  of  the  life  of 
C.  M.  von  Weber,  from  the  pen  of  his  son. 
Others  again  lay  more  stress  upon  the  inmr 
life,  following  the  artist  into  the  mysterious 
working  of  his  genius,  while  only  the  leading 
features  of  hisoutward  careerare  touched  upon  ; 
and  in  this  form  of  biography  Marx  unques- 
tionably manifests  his  master}-.  There  can  be 
no  doulit,  however,  that  the  best  and  most  re- 
liable method — because  at  the  same  time  the 
most  exhaustive  and  thoroughgoing — would 
be  that  which  succeeded  in  combining  the  afi- 
vantages  of  both  modes  of  procedure;  which 
united  to  the  keen  eye  of  the  historian  a  true 
artistic  feeling,  not  merely  showing  us  the  man 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  nor  explaining  to 
us  what  he  was  only  from  his  works,  Init  doing 
the  one  without  leaving  the  other  undone:  in 
short,  giving  a  clear  conception  of   the    whoU 


personality.  This  was  the  plan  adopted  by 
Otto  .Jahn  in  his  masterlv  work  on  Mozart,  and 
C.  F.  Pohl  proves  himself,  in  his  "  Havdn."to 
be  his  worthy  pupil  and  follower.  .Tahn  him- 
self, at  whose  instance  Herr  Pohl  had  underta- 
ken the  task.  knew,  no  doubt,  well  thnt  the 
latter  would  be  peculiarly  fitted  to  carrv  it  out. 
He  had  already  given  ample  proof  of  this  in  his 
valuable  monography,  entitled  "Mozart  and 
Havdn  in  London,"  and,  moreover,  the  writer's 
resilience  in  Vienna,  his  official  position  there 
of  archivist,  seemed  to  point  to  him  as  the  fu- 
ture biographer  of  tlie  great  master.  The  mod- 
el after  which  Pohl  appears  to  be  constructing 
his  work  is  one  highly  to  lie  approved  of.  If 
his  aim  is  to  represent  the  life  and  doings  of 
Haydn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enlist  for  it  the 
symnatliies  and  attention  of  even  a  non-musical 
public;  if  he  is  convinced  that  his  place  is  to 
deal  not  with  Haydn  alone,  but  with  the  whole 
period  in  which  he  lived,  so  far  as  it  affect -d 
his  artistic  development,  as  well  as  with  tlie 
local  and  personal  circumstances  in  which  he 
moved  ;  he  will  have  all  those  on  his  side  whose 
good  opinion  is  worth  having,  and  who  will  an- 
ticipate the  best  results  from  the  practical  exe- 
cution of  so  excellent  a  plan. 

In  carrying  on  the  "chronicle"  of  events, 
forming  a  continuous  chain  of  all  the  more  im- 
portant moments  in  his  hero's  life,  our  author 
gains,  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  a  rallying 
point,  from  whence  he  may  indulge  a  view 
upon  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  general 
history,  social  and  artistic,  of  Vienna,  without 
straying  too  far  from  his  primary  object.  For 
did  not  Ilaydn  cling  to  Vienna  like  the  child 
to  the  bosom  of  its  mother  ?  Was  there  not  a 
constant  freindly  intercourse  between  the  two, 
sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  anything 
which,  in  matters  of  art  or  public  life,  affected 
the  ancient  Kaiserstadt,  would  not  be  passed 
by  unnoticed  by  the  other  f  He  who.  in  this 
part  of  the  book,  would  be  inclined  to  see  a 
mere  freak  of  tlie  librarian,  a  passion  for  stir- 
ring up  the  dust  of  some  questionable  antiqui- 
ties, would  do  wrong  to  the  author,  and  at  the 
same  tiine  overlook  the  gain  thus  accruing,  not 
only  to  musical  but  to  general  culture,  in  the 
elucidation  of  facts  concerning  the  social  his- 
tory of  the  time.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark,  considering  the  well-known  conscien- 
tiousness of  Pohl  and  his  habits  of  librarian, 
that  he  has  made  full  use  of  the  printed  mate- 
al  relating  to  Haydn,  omitting  not  a  single  lit- 
erary source  which  might  in  any  way  further 
his  oliject;  a  glance  at  the  text  and  the  numer- 
ous accompanying  notes  will  at  once  dissipate 
any  lingering  doubts  on  this  point.  The  col- 
lecting of  an  abundance  of  f.acts  is,  however, 
one  thing,  and  the  correct  interpretation  of 
their  value  and  bearings  is  another.  By  the 
aid  of  a  careful  combination  and  blending  of 
such  facts,  the  biographer  is  enabled  to  set 
right  wrongly  formed  conclusions,  to  admit  a 
ray  of  light  into  much  tliat  hitherto  had  been 
doubtful  or  obscure.  While  admiring,  there- 
fore, the  scrutiny  exercised  by  Pohl  in  exam- 
ining literary  landmarks,  and  testing  their  va- 
lidity as  evidence,  we  must  fairly  be  amazed  at 
the  zeal  manifested  by  him  in  the  discovery  of 
fresh  sources  and  in  their  due  application.  On 
pages  1.5  and  17  of  the  preface,  all  the  ways 
and  means  are  enumerated  by  which  he  has  ob- 
tained this  end,  branching  out  into  a  general 
expression  of  the  author's  sense  of  obligation 
to  all  those  persons,  private  and  official,  who 
had  in  one  way  or  another  rendered  assistance 
to  him.  We  venture  to  assert  that,  speaking 
en  ffros,  no  keeper  of  archives  is  to  be  found, 
in  Austria  or  Germany,  to  whom  minute  qaes- 
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tiona  conccrninff   Ilaydn   have   not   been    arl- 
drcssod  ;  no  miiHic-oiiitivatiii<j  Austrian  monas- 
tery can  lie  nanicil  in  whose  libraries  Polil  lias 
not,  (Tircftly  or  indirectly,  instituted  inquiries 
after  ori<,dnal  manuscripts  of  his  hero,  not  un- 
frequently  crowned  by  success;  no  collector  of 
autograpiis,  the  fortunate  possessor  of  Ilaydn 
treasures,  has  succeeded  in  hidinfr  such  relics, 
however  jealously  guarded,  from  the  searching 
eye  of  the  determined  discoverer.     In  addition 
to   this,    the    confidence    with    which    Prince 
Nicholas  Esterha/.y,  of  Galantha,  lionored  the 
biogra])hcr  was,  unquestionably,   a  matter   of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  him  in  the  further- 
ance of  his  undertaking.     Considering  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  truly  nol_>le  family  for  Ilaydn 
and  for  art  in  general,  it  was  a  matter  of  para- 
mount necessity  to  look  upon  the  archives  of 
Eisenstadt  as  the  primary  source  of  many  au- 
thentic documents.        Although   these    family 
records  had  been  hitherto   closed   against  all 
inspection,  the  descendant  of  the  great  Moece- 
nas  of  artists  has  now  thrown  open   the  doors 
to  the  Haydn  biographer,  in  every  way  facili- 
tating his  inquiry.     Herr  Pohl  has  been  amply 
rewarded  in  Ids  search  there  by  many  an  agree- 
able surprise,  and  resting   upon  such   relial)le, 
precious  material,   he  wrote    the   present  first 
volume.  Favoring  the  positive  element  through- 
out, he  yet  manages  to  steer  clear  of  all  pedan- 
tic  dryness.       The   author's    poetic  and  sym- 
pathetic nature  reveals  itself  in  more  than  one 
instance;  and  in  those  cases  where,  in  spite  of 
minute  investigation,  positive  proof  for  certain 
phases  in  Haydn  s  life  had    not   been    forth- 
coming, he  allows  some  scope  to  imagination, 
without,  however,  losing  himself  in  the  region 
of  the   impossible  or  the  improbable.        Herr 
Pohl  does  well  to  attach  no  mean   importance 
to  the  influence  exercised  upon    the  develop- 
ment of   Haydn's   mental    disposition   by    the 
scenes  of  nature   surrounding   him.       Foolish 
though  it  would  be  to  maintain,  with  certainty, 
the  action,  in  an  equally  strong  degree,  of  the 
beauties  of  nature  upon  all  men,  yet  there  can 
be  no   doubt  that,  given  a  susceptible,  open- 
eyed  mind  like  Haydn's,  a  counteraction  upon 
the  individual  w'ould  be  extremely  probable, 
thus  justifying  the  conclusion  that,  su  rrounded 
by  wild  rugged  scenery,  the  composer  of  the 
"  Creation  "  would  not  have  become  that  which 
a  mild,  graceful,  smiling  country  had  designat- 
ed him  to  be  by  anticipation. 

The  portion  of  the  work  which  has  so  far 
been  published  represents  Book  I.   of  the  first 
volume,   and   is  divided  into  seven  chapters. 
In  the  first  of   these  Herr  Pohl  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  Haydn's  ancestors,  commencing 
with    his   great-grandfatlier;    an  introduction 
which,  having  a  tragic  historical  event   for  its 
background,  at  once  arrests  our  attention.     In 
tlie  second  and  third  we  have  vivid  pictures  of 
Josejili's  "childhood,"  spent  under  the  paren- 
tal roof  at  the  little  market-town  of  Rohrau, 
and  of  the  "School  at  Hainburg."     The  fourth, 
headed   "  At  the  Chapel-house  in  Vienna,"  de- 
scribes the  organization  of  that  institution,  by 
which  opportunity  we  also  learn  something  of 
that,  in   many  respects,   remarkable  man,   the 
Dome-Capellmeister   Reutter,    while  in  a  sub- 
division   we   are   told    all  about   Haydn   as  a 
"singing-boy."      His   industry,   his  teachers, 
several  important  court  festivities,  and,  finally, 
the  lad's  expulsion  from  the  Chapolhouse,   are 
here  dealt  with.    The  fifth  takes  up  the  "Chron- 
icle," the  purport  of  which,  its  appropriateness 
in  relation  to  the  particular  subject  in  view, 
we  have  already  briefly  pointed  out.     With  the 
sixth  chapter,    entitled    "Lehr  und    Wander- 
jahre, "  we  enter  upon  the  toilsome  years  of  our 
hero's  first  experience  in  the  school  of  life,  that 
important  period  during  which  we  find  him  la- 
boring steadily  for  the  development  of  his  tal- 
ents, and  anon  taking  his  first  youthful  flight 
into  regions  where  he  should,  ere  long,  become 
a   discoverer,   viz.,    the  stringed   Quartet  and 
the  Symphony.     In  the  seventh  and  last  chap- 
ter, we  see  the  young  musician   at  Eisenstadt, 
duly  installed  in  the  orchestra  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy  in  the  capacity  of  second,  and  later  on, 


after  the  death  of   the  aged  Werner,   of  sole 
Capellmeister. *      This  first  book,  therefore,   if 
we  commence  our  reckoning  with  the  great- 
grandfather, embraces  the  period  lying  between 
the  years  1081!  and    170.').     The   supplements, 
seven  in  nundier,  contain  matter  of  varied  in- 
terest.     The  most  valuable  appears  to  be  the 
autobiographical  sketch  of  .Josejih  Haydn,  and 
next  in  interest,  the  enumeration  of  all  the  im- 
portant .events  in    matters   artistic  enacted  in 
Vienna  during  the  years    1740-17G6.     The  list 
of     theoretical    works,     etc.,     found     among 
Haydn's  books  after  his  death,  merits  attention 
in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  show  that  genius  even 
like  his  never  disdains  to  learn  of  others,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  ready  command   over  faculties 
which  otherwise  might  remain  slumbering  with- 
in.    Glancing  over  the   "Decree  of  Appoint- 
ment" as  Capellmeister,  we  are  startled  by  the 
multitude  of  offices  which  a  hundred  years  ago 
the  conductor  of  a  princely  orchestra  was  ex- 
pected to  perform,  and  our  admiration  for  the 
man  who  held  that  post  increases  when  we  con- 
sider that,  far  from  groaning  under  the  load  of 
so  many  official    duties,  he,    on   the   contrary, 
manifested  an  almost  incredible  creative  activ- 
ity, maintaining  throughout  a  delightful  seren- 
ity of  mind,  which  pervades   his  works  in  the 
most  refreshing  manner,  and  which — to  such  a 
degree — is  to   be  met  with  in  no  other  artist. 
For   the   musical   addenda  the  biographer  de- 
serves our  especial  gratitude.     The  recitatho 
extracted    from    the   Symphony   composed    in 
1761  comes  upon  us  as  a  surprise,  seeing  that 
in  no  other  of  his  numerous  symphonic  compo- 
sitions he  has   made  use  of  the  instrumental 
recitativo.   and  we  had    hitherto    looked  upon 
Beethoven,  in  his   "Ninth,"  as  the  innovator 
in  this  direction.     The  Adagio  in  E  flat,  select- 
ed from  a  Symphony  in  E  of  1763,  shows  that 
charming  simplicity,  which  seems  to  remind  us 
of  a  6-8  Ada/jio  in  one  of  his  minor  Sonatas  in 
F.     In  the  Andante  from  the  Symphony  in  B, 
the  adagio  of  which  is  written  for  the  stringed 
quartet   only,  the  composer  assigns  to  the  vio- 
loncello the   office   of  supporting  the  melody 
throughout  in  the  lower  octave,  an  effect,  which 
was  much  admired  at  the  time,  of  which,  how- 
ever (not  to  the  detriment  of  his  music),  he  has 
afterwards  but  rarely  availed  himself.     In  an 
appendix,  the  biographer  gives  us  the  genealog- 
ical tree  of  the  Haydn  family,  the  difficulties 
surmounted  in  the  compilation  of  which  were 
infinitely  more  real  than  apparent.     According 
to  an  intimation  emanating  from  the  publish- 
ers, three  more  volumes  will  follow  this  first 
one    at    moderate    intervals,    and    are   to    be 
adorned  respectively  with  portraits  of  the  com- 
poser and  &  facsimile  oi  his  handwriting.     The 
cost  of  the  complete  work  is  estimated  at  about 
M  30  (£1  10s.),  and  considering  the  variety  of 
interesting  matter  it  offers,  as  well  as  the  lib- 
eral style  in  which  it  is   being   published,   the 
price  certainly  appears  a  moderate  one. 

In  the  compilation  of  the  numerous  lists  of 
themes  of  Haydn's  compositions  from  his  earli- 
er period,  Herr  Pohl's  scrupulous  and  untiring 
care  becomes  again  apparent;  and  although 
some  few  mistakes  in  theexamples  quoted  have 
crept  in  here  and  there,  they  are  of  no  great 
importance,  and  may  be  easily  rectified  by  any 
musician. 

*  \  con.si:Ieralile  portion  of  this  chapter  will  he  found 
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Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  London. 

The  twelfth  and  concludins  performance  of  the 
pre-Ohristmas  season  was  given  on  Saturday.  It 
being  the  16th  of  December,  the  day  of  Beethoven's 
birth  (at  Bonn,  1770).  a  programme  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  compositions,  vocal  and  instrumental,  from 
his  pen  was  but  an  appropriate  homage  to  the  illus- 
trious musician,  whose  name  has  figured  so  cod- 
spicuouslj-  at  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts  from  their 
earliest  institution,  and  whose  symphonies,  over- 
tures, contertos,  etc.,  have  done  so  much  towards 
helping  them  to  the  position  they  occupy,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  as  the   best  entei  tainments  of  their 


kind.     With  the  increasing  taste  of  the  general  pub- 
lic  for    instrumental    music    of   the    highest    order 
Beethoven  has  h.ad  more  to  do  than  any  other  com- 
])oner.     He;  has  been,  indeed,  the   most  eloquent  of 
teachers.     The  growing  appreciation  of  his  music 
has  led  to  further    inquiry,  justifying  the  frequent 
inlroducl,i'>n  of  works  by  other  masters,  his    con- 
teiTq)nraries  and  successors,  before  such  large  mixed 
audiences  as  are  accustomed  to  assemble  on  Satur- 
days at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and,  twice  a  week,  at  St. 
.James's    Hall,    attracted   by   the  quartets,    sonatas, 
etc.,    prepared    by    Mr.    Arthur    Chapped,    whose 
Popular  Concerts,  no  longer  exclusively    "  Monday 
Popular."  but  "  Saturday  Popular  "  as  well,  owe  not 
less  of  their  vogue  to  Beethoven.        With    Weber, 
Spohr,    Mendelssohn,    Sterndale   Bennett,  etc.,  the 
old  Philharmonic  Society,  which   did   so   much  for 
Beethoven,  and  for  which  Beethoven  did  still  more, 
had  already  made  a  select  and  privileged  public  at 
the  now  defunct  Hanover   Square    Rooms — where 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Cherubini  had  long  reigned— 
sufficiently  familiar.     The  New  Philharmonic  Soci- 
ety, when  (in  18.52)  Hector  Berlioz  superintended  a 
memorable  performance  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  of 
Beethoven,  at  Exeter  Hall,  first  disturbed  this   mo- 
nopoly, by  appealing  to  a  larger  public  ;  and,  later 
on,  the  Musical  Society  of  London,  with  Mr.  Alfred 
Mellon  as  conductor,  setup  another  formidable  op 
position   on   similar  grounds.     In   speaking  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  we  refer  especially  to  the   sympho- 
nies and  overtures  of  Schubert  and  Schumann,  to 
the  adequate  appreciation  of  which  a  thorough  com- 
prehension of  iJeethoven,   who  greatly  influenced 
them  both,  was  essential.     These  have  been  played 
oftener  under  Mr,   August  Manns   than   under  any 
other  known  conductor,  at  home  or  abroad,  and  the 
public  are  fast  becoming  as  intimately  acquainted 
with  them  as  with  those  of  their  great  prototype. 
With    regard    to    Beethoven  himself,   it  would  be 
enougl)  to  say  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  the 
nine  orchestral  symphonies  have  been  included  in  a 
single  series  of  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  but  for  the 
fact  that,  if  we  except   the   "chamber"   pieces  and 
other    things   not   lying   within    their    immediate 
sphere,  few  compositions  by  the  great  master  could 
be  named  which  have  not,  from  time  to  time,  been 
accorded  a  place  in  the  programmes.     The  selection 
on    Saturday,  which,  beginning   with    the  overture 
to  Promethfiis,  and  ending  with  the  "  Choral   Sym- 
phonv,"  included  the  pianoforte  concerto  in   E  flat, 
the  fifth,  last,   and   grandest,   besides   some   songs, 
was  admirably   suited  for    tlie    intended  purpose. 
The  instrumental  part  afforded  examples  of  Beetho- 
ven's "  first,  second,  and  third  styles,"  as  they  have 
been  termed — absurdly  enough,  seeing  that,  as  the 
development   of    the   master's  creative  power    ad- 
vanced, one  grew  naturally  out  of  another,  and  that 
virtually  the  overture  to  Salvatore  Vigano's  alle- 
gorical ballet,  Die  Oescliopfe  des  Prometheus,  has  as 
good  claim  to  be  accepted  for  a  representative  work 
as  the   Ninth   Symphony  itself.      However,  apart 
from  speculation,  the  overture  was  written  in  the 
1st  year  of  the  present  century,  when  Beethoven 
was  just  thirty,  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  the  9th, 
and  the  symphony,  which  occupied  him  for  a  com- 
paratively long  time  (no   wonder  !),   in    the   2.3rd. 
So  that  a  tolerably  good  notion  was  oft'ered  of  the 
composer's  power  throughout  the  most  incessantly 
creative  period  of  his  artistic  life,  which  ended,  as 
every  musician  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  in   1827, 
on  the  26th  of  March,  barely  short  of  half  a  centu- 
ry ago.     The  Promelhens  overture  must  always  be 
interesting,  as  probably  the  first  orchestral  work  by 
Beethoven  that  ever  won  something  like  wide  pop. 
ularity    in    England — especially,  it   should   be  ob- 
served,  through  the  two-hand  pianoforte  arrange- 
ment so  early  made  known  to  us.     It  exhibits  in  its 
construction  all  the  symmetry  of  form  by  which  the 
overtures    of  Mozart  are   distinguished,   combined 
with  a  something  more  emphatically  proclaiming  it 
the  work  of  Beethoven,  and  no  other.     The  concer- 
to has  been  the  eheval  de  b'ltaille  of  first-class   pian- 
ists during  the  last  half-century,  and  is  likely  to 
engross  the  attention  for   a  long  period  hence  of 
those  who  are  to  follow,  nothing  like  It  having  been 
written  before  or  since.     For  this  reason  it  has  been 
nicknamed  "  The  Emperor,"  at  which  Beethoven, 
who   held  emperors  in   light  esteem — witness    his 
tearing  off  the  superscription,    "  Napoleon,"  which, 
if  we  may  believe  the  anecdote,  till  the  news  of  the 
liero's  assumption  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  had  teen 
affixed  to  his  third  symphony,  afterwards  generally 
known  as  Sinfonia  Eroica — would  have  stormed  not 
a  little.     About  the  Choral  Symphony  we  need  say 
nothing.     As  it  was  Beethoven's  last,  so  it  is  in  ev- 
ery respect  his  greatest;  and  it  is  diiBcult  to  imag- 
ine that  the  projected   "  No.   10  "    could  have  sur- 
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passed  it.  It  is  hut  ju«t  to  call  attention  to  Iho  note 
upon  this  syni|)iiony  contninerl  in  Satuniav'^  ]'i"'>- 
gramme,  unci  si-^ne'l  "  G  " — not  only  as  a  masterly 
analysis,  but  historieally  no  less  than  analvtically 
interestin2;.  AVe  can  remember  on  no  ])revious  oc- 
casion a  more  evenly  balanced  and  qrenerally  admi- 
rable performance  of  overture,  concerto,  and  svm- 
plinny.  Mdme.  Arabella  (Inddard,  who,  not  for 
tlic  first  time  by  m^ny.  took  the  pianoforte  part  in 
the  concerto,  was  "  recalled."  and  applauded  with 
t^enuinp  enthusiasm  ;  and  Mr.  Manns  was  similarly 
complimented  after  the  srh<r::n  and  finale  of  thf  sym- 
phonv — which  last,  by  the  way,  offered  satisfactory 
proiifs  of  the  steady  advance  towards  excf^Uence  re- 
cently ohservalile  in  the  performances  of  thp  Crys 
tal  Palace  choir.  It  is  also  but  ju.-t  to  add  that  tlie 
very  difJicult  s<tlo  vriice  parts  in  i\\i^  finale  h  ve  n<it 
ofti'H  been  intrii-^tcd  to  artists  more  earefnl  and  in- 
telliijent  than  Mdmes.  Blanche  Cole  and  Antoinette 
Sterlinii^.  Messrs.  Edward  Lloyd  and  11.  A.  Po]ie. 
To  *;ive  them  all  the  efTect  contemplated  is  barely 
ptfssible,  for  in  his  later  works,  especially  in  this 
pymjihony  and  the  p^reat  Missa  Sofmnis  in  D  (Xo. 
2),  lieet  hoVen,  in  consequence,  probably,  (tf  the  in- 
firmity wiiich  was  the  banc  of  nearly  lialf  his  lift*, 
ttiok  little  heed  of  the  ordinary  capabilities  of  the 
human  or^'nn  fop  the  emission  of  musical  sounds. 
IIow  in  earlier  days  tlie  p;reat  musician  could  write 
for  the  vcticc  is  well  shown  in  *'  Ad-  laide,"  wliich  im- 
mortalized the  port  Matthison.  who,  but  fnr  the  musi- 
cian Beethoven,  niii^ht  lonij  since  have  been  for<r<it- 
ten.  This  qucen  of  love  snni^s  was  puldislied  at 
Vienna — fouryeais  before  the  PrnrmthrKs  mu'^ic. 
the  first  orchestral  symph<my  (<"'  maj'ir),  and  the 
oratorio,  Chrisfns  atn  Oelherqf  [The.  Afomil  of  01- 
7irs)  ,■  so  that  it  took  us  thus  further  back  into  th-- 
youth  of  a  composer  for  whose  maturity  so  much 
remained  in  store.  Though  there  is  sonirthin-j;  of 
the  imjiahsinned  expression  of  Mnzart  in  this  canta- 
ta (for  "  cantata  "  it  is-  orii^inaliv  styled),  it  is  in 
other  resiipcts  as  unlike  Mozart,  and  as  purely 
Beeth(tven  as  con'-eivable,  Mr.  Kdward  Lloyd  was 
the  fortunate  artist  to  whom  "Adelaide"  was  en 
tnisted  on  so  important  an  occasion — the  nmrc  for- 
tunate in  beini;  able  to  siiii;  it  with  su(di  true  ex- 
pression, and  to  be  appreciated  as  he  was  by  his 
hearers.  By  the  way,  the  piaiiofiirte  aeconipani- 
rnent  was  well  played,  the  accompanist — in  the  ease 
of  "  Adelaide,"  an  n;^ent  entitled  to  some  considera- 
tion— beine;  Mr.  II.  Berin2;er,  whose  name  should 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  bills.  The  Sim^rs  con- 
fided to  Mad.  Antoinette  Sterlini;  were  "  Wonne  der 
Wehniuth,"  (me  of  three  Lifthr  to  ("ioelhe's  text, 
composed  in  IHIO,  and  "  Xeue  Llebe.  neues  Leben  " 
{also  to  Goethe's  words.  "  Ilerz,  mein  Ilerz.")  bc- 
longinjij  to  a  set  of  six  published  in  t!ie  same  year. 
Mad.  Blanche  Cole  also  2:ave  the  solos  in  the  cavaH- 
7iu  (with  chorus)—"  Praise  of  Music."  .\  better  or 
a  nuire  comprehens' ve  selection  from  Beethoven's 
work«  coidd  not  easily  iiave  bt.-en  made,  so  as  to 
fit  in  with  the  inevitably  narrow  compass  of  a  sin- 
gle profjramme. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Concert.s  are  to  be  resumed 
on  the  3rd  of  February,  when,  in  commemoration 
of  Mendelssohn's  l>irth<h»y  {1809),  the  pro;:jramme  is 
to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  his  compositions- 
amonrr  the  rest  beino^  tiie  violin  concerto,  to  he 
played  by  Ilerr  Joseph  Joachim,  and  a  slow  move- 
ment frtmi  one  of  the  un|u;biis!ied  symphonies. 
Why  not  the  entire  symphony,  with  the  date  of  its 
production  attached  ? — Tuiitx. 


Berlin. ^New  Comic  Opera- 
Minnie  Hauk. 


Miss 


Hevr  Gotz's  four  act,  e«)mie  opera,  Der  W'i'f'  rspen- 
ati^'U  ZafuiiKTto,  lias  at  lenc^th  been  ])rv)duced  at  the 
Itt)yal  Operaliovise,  and  achieved  wliat  in  the  o])in- 
ion  of  competent  judi^es  will  prove  a  laslini;  success, 
a  very  Inrire  jiortion  of  which,  by  the  way,  it  will 
owe  tt)  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  part  of 
the  heroine  was  sustained  by  that  great  favorite, 
Mis-s  Minnie  llauk. 

The  libretto  is,  as  its  nnthor,  Herr  Josepii  Victor 
Widmann,  announces  in  the  bills,  a  "  free  "  version 
of  Shnket^peare's  Tmnhiq  of  thr  Shrew.  Everyone 
knows  that,  as  a  rule,  tiie  orip:inal  form  of  trairedie-'. 
dramas,  and  comedies,  has  to  be  £;r"eatly  ni<»dified. 
befitre  such  productions  are  suitable  l(tr  operatic 
purposes.  N(ibody,  therefore,  can  blame  Herr  Wid- 
mann for  omiltini;  several  of  the  original  charac- 
ters, much  of  the  ori<rinal  J'lay,  or  even  for  addiuL'' 
Bometliin;;  of  his  own  ;  but  everyone  must  regret 
that  he  has  not  lU'^played  niore  tact  in  carrying  out 
the  process.  His  aim  was,  of  course,  to  produce  a 
goo<l  and  effective  libretto.     In  this   he   has  been 


only  partially  successful.  The  composer  has  done 
his  best  with  the  opportunities  furnished  him  by  his 
literary  fellow-laborer,  though  he  mii^t,  at  time'^. 
have  found  his  task  very  uphill  work.  He  has, 
nevertheless,  written  a  score  wliich  ontnins  some 
excellent  music,  interestincT.  characteristic,  and 
orii^inal.  The  greatest  dan^rer  with  which  the  op 
era  had  tn  contend  was  the  fir«t  act,  which  is  sj^nn 
out  by  the  libretti'^t  to  a  fearful  lenirth.  and  tnust 
have  imposed  a  terrilde  strain  upon  the  composer. 
It  is  monotonous  and  wearisome,  despite  two  very 
good  specimens  of  the  comjioser's  style.  tJie  chorus, 
"  Xiehts  als  Schelten  alle  Taije  "  ("  Nothing  ev'ry 
day  but  scoldinir,"}  «nd  the  eoncerted  piece:  "  Bei 
\nciit  die  Rube  so  zu  storen,  Man  kann  sein  eignes 
Wort  ni(dit  horen  ("  All  night  tme's  rest  is  rudely 
broken.  One  cannot  liear  a  word  that's  spoken.") 
The  pruinng  knife  is  here  sadly  needed,  and  should 
be  liberally  employed.  Luckily,  the  overture  had 
put  the  audience  in  a  good  humor.  The  second  act 
cannot  boast  of  such  pieces  as  those  ju«t  named  in 
tlie  first  act,  but  then  it  is  much  shorter  and.  taken 
all  in  all.  more  plfasin^;.  The  third  act  is  superior 
to  both  the  preceding  act<!.  and  sparkles  with  musi- 
cal beauties  of  no  mean  order.  In  the  fourth  act,  a 
comic  quartet  between  Katharina,  Petruchio.  (iru 
mio.  and  the  Tailor  is  i  8|)e(:iallv  worthy  ()f  n  e  ition. 
as  is  also  Katharina's  soniij.  and  the  succeedinij:  love- 
duet.  The  irrfat  fiult  of  Herr  (iolz  is  that  lie  has 
treated  his  sul)ject  too  much  in  the  style  rjf  ijrand 
opera.  He  wants  liglilncss.  He  is  too  fond  of  em- 
ployinir  nil  the  resources  of  the  orciiestra,  wliich 
frequently  quite  overpowers  the  voices  of  the  sinir- 
ers.  Then,  too,  he  is,  perhaps,  a  little  trto  musieian- 
ly  to  please  the  ^reat  masses — thouirh  that,  I  may 
be  told,  is  a  fault  in  the  right  direction.  With  nil 
its  short  com  in  2:*^,  however.  Der  Wi'Irrspeji^f'ttjeji 
ZiiJimnvii  18  a  welcome  addition  to  the  list  of  (jerman 
comii*  oj^eras. 

N'r)  pains  had  been  sjiarcd  in  ]>lacin2:  the  work 
upon  the  Rta<re.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  conduc- 
tor, Herr  Ra<Iecke,  for  the  way  in  which  the  or- 
chestra fulfilled  its  duty.  The  choru*',  also,  had 
evidently  been  well  trained,  and  <lid  eon  nmurr  what 
they  had  to  do.  Herr  Beck  was  an  excellent  Petru- 
cliio,  vocally  anrl  drjimaticaily.  Mdlle.  Grossi,  as 
Bianr-hi  ;  Herr  Ern<t.  as  Lucentio  ;  Herr  Fricke,  as 
Baptista  ;  Ilerr  Salomon,  as  Hortensio  ;  Herr  Ober- 
hauser,  as  Grumio  ;  and  Herr  Sachse.  as  the  Tailor, 
were  nil  frequently  anil  deservedly  np]dau<led. 
But  the  larijest  share  of  praise  is  certainly  due  to 
Mis«  Minnie  Hauk,  who,  as  the  wayward,  self-willed, 
and  subsequently  obcibent.  Kallmriiia,  jiresented  a 
picture  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  omic  Shaks- 
pearian  creations  on  the  stai^e.  The  audience  were 
charmed,  and  justly  vo.  Had  the  character,  words 
and  music,  been  expressly  written  for  lier,  it  could 
not  have  suited  her  better,  and  t<)  her  renderini^  of 
it  is  assuredly  due  a  i^oodiy  portion  t)f  the  excep- 
tional triumph  acliieved  by  the  opera.  Der  Widey- 
.•ipriisdfjfn  Zafnnunp  has  already  been  performed  in 
Vienna,  Leipsic,  Mannheim,  and  other  towns,  with- 
<uit  anywhere  making  such  a  "  tall  "  hit  as  here. 
But  then  Minnie  Hauk  was  was  not  tlie   Katharina, 

The  papers  speak  very  hiixhly  of  tliis  young  lady. 
T  will  irive  y<tu  a  few  specimens.  Here  is  one  from 
the  Kreuz-Zeifnuij : — 

'The  new  opera,  as  performed  here,  has,  in  the  per- 
son of  Miss  ^tinnie  Ilauk.  a  Kntli.irina  wlm,  l)Olh  liy  the 
natuiiil  freshness  and  power  of  her  (rrand  voice,  nrn\  l>y 
her  imerriiig  sway  over  nil  tlie  requirements  for  fine 
sin;iin':.  is  equnl  to  her  hiprh  Insk.  If  the  tonc-frvrm  of 
the  o])era  is  to  bearany  resenil>lance  to  it,s  original  in 
Shakspcare's  comedy,  it  cr.n  do  so  only  by  the  help  of  a 
fair  singer  possessing  such  a  thoroughly  sound,  strong, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  llexible  voice  ns  that  possessed 
by  Miss  Minnie  Hauk.  IIow  woidd  it  be  possible  to  rins 
out  with  the  dull  tones  of  .i  weakly  organ  tlie  un^ubdvied 
and  Lm]ietnous  nature  of  the  Shrew  ^ho  is  to  he  tamed? 
Miss  Hank's  voice  is  of  tlie  metal  in  wlii(di  we  can  cast 
Shakspeare's  Katharina,  wdioni  Tctru  hio  acMrCi-f^e-i  as 
his  '  poldcn  Kate,'  previously  to  freeing  tier  by  a  terrible 
ordeal  from  tlie  dros.^  of  her  bad  habits.  It  was  not  on- 
ly as  a  refined  vocal  virtuosa,  but  also  as  a  skilful  ac- 
tress, wdio  points  her  delineatitm  with  intellectual  acu- 
men, that  this  talented  lady  satisfied  the  high  expert.a- 
tions  pe<iple  had  formed  of  her.  The  conitiat  which 
Katharina  bad  to  tight  fur  the  rleliverance  of  her  better 
natuie  with  he;  self  and  her  humorous  despot  was  fought 
by  her  with  wed-polished  and  -Trtistic  weapons.  The  in- 
born eombativeness  ()f  the  pretty  virago,  and  then  the 
way  in  wliich  the  feeliiii:s  of  her  maiiien  heart  rise  lov- 
ingly towards  the  man  \\  ho  h:is  succeetled  in  inspiring 
her  with  respect  were  two  points  brouirlU  out  by  the  ar- 
tist with  especial  force  and  dram  itic  effect  in  the  nicely 
graduated  coloring  of  her  tone-picture.  In  the  presence 
()f  such  great  excellence,  a  critic  would  beer. me  a  petty 
carj^er  were  he  again  to  censure  certain  isolated  unplea.s- 
ing  tones.    We  must,  we  think,  make  as  much  allow- 


ance for  those  fnne«  in  the  cnse  of  tlii<;  crent  singer  ns 
we  do,  in  the  cn«e  of  orher«,  for  thr-  frequent  invtancps 
r.f  limjine  out  of  tune,  of  the  tren-olo,  and  of  the  hollow 
an<l  withered  .sounds  cf  fading  voices,  from  .ill  which, 
blemishes  Miss  Hauk  is  free.  We  fl.itter  fiurseUes  with' 
possessing  some  acquaintance  with  Sh.Tk'^neaie's  writ- 
ings, and  we  mn«t  say  that  of  ail  the  performers.  Miss 
llauk  approached  mo^:*  leaily  the  poetic  original.'* 

The  Tofff'iaff  remarks,  among  other  things:  — 

"  The  part  of  the  heroine  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Miss 
Minnie  Hauk,  who  proved  herself  as  eminent  an  actress 
as  singer.  The  bold,  self-assertive  character  of  the  ter- 
magant Kate  appears  created  expressly  for  her;  and,  as 
reg.-irds  the  young  lady  more  especially  as  a  singer,  we 
gladly  overlooked  on  this  occasion  the  little  defects  of 
her  vocal  method,  ns  well  as  the  laurel  wreath,  which 
was  stupidly  flung  her  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  per- 
formance. Th;it,  however,  she  should  succeed  in  m:ik- 
ing  so  much  out  of  apart  musically  so  ungrateful  stamps, 
her.  bevond  a  question,  ns  a  grent  artist.  The  part  is 
musi  ally  iingratefnl,  berause,  speaking  generally,  sud- 
den anil  violent  ancer  cannot  be  expressed  musically, 
and.  in  my  own  person, il  opinion  the  eoni|Mi*or  cninniit- 
r^  1  a  terrible  error  when  he  selected  a  vixen  fi>r  the 
pr  iicipnl  personage  of  .m  opera.  Tlie  i>nrl.  moreover. 
p  esents  colossal  diffit-tilties;  kucIi  ticklish  airs  ns  thos-c 
of  ICath'irina  in  the  fourth  nctcnnnot  probablv  he  fuund 
a  scr-on<l  time  in  Ihe  entire  range  of  oper;(iic  literature, 
yet  Miss  Hauk  overenine  them  most  l>rilll:intly  Forths 
let  m- heie  give  her  an  especial  bra\<):  Honor  where 
honor  is  due  !  '* 

r>r.  Gumprechf  informs  tht»  rea-lers  of  the  Xnlion- 
al  Zeitnufj  that :  — 

"  The  part  of  Knthnrina  is  a  gem  in  the  reperton.*  of 
Miss  Hauk,  who  brought  out  the  qunrrelsonie  defiance  of 
the  selfwilleil  inniden  with  the  snm-  conviction-bearing 
skill  she  exliihited  in  tiie  submission  niid  fiTv^nt  alTec- 
tion  of  the  loving  wife.  "With  the  most  praiseworthy 
care  she  had  tlmught  the  part  out,  even  to  its  smallest 
characteristic  details." 

Der  W'i'/erxprjiJitifjen  ZaJiumnrf  iq  the  first  dramat- 
ic etTort  of  its  composer,  and  it  will  be  Ina  last,  for, 
he  is  no  more.  He  died  in  Switz-udand,  a  week  be- 
fore hid  work  was  produced  nt  the  Royal  Ofiera- 
hiuise.  Hermann  Got/-  was  born  nt  Kiinigsberg. 
While  still  a  youth,  he  came  to  Berlin  for  the  ])ur- 
pdse  of  pursuinir  Irs  niusical  studies  at  Stern's  Con- 
servatory. He  subsequently  accepted  the  post  of 
organist  at  Winterthur,  in  tlie  ('anton  of  Zurich. 
The  disease  to  which  lie  succumbed  was  consump- 
tion, but  he  worked  on  to  "  tlie  bitter  end,"  and,  ac- 
cording t(t  a  notice  in-^erted  in  the  libretto,  the  last 
song  for  Katharina  was  composed  for  Minnie  Haul^ 
only  a  very  sliort  time  before  hi.-i  death  !  —  Corr. 
LoiuL  }f,is'.   WorU. 


"  Le  Charivari  "  on  Liszt. 

Tall  as  the  po[i].<r  swayeil  by  (he  breeze,  long  and 
diaphonous  [V]  ;  a  broad  and  hiirh  forehead,  eye.s  lus- 
trous in  their  dusky  sockets,  a  straight  and  strong 
no'C.  arched  eye  brows,  almost  always  contracted, 
masculine  features,  a  large  and  imperious  Inouth,  a 
swarthy  complexion,  and  those  wrinkles  that  denote 
a  powerful  organization,  in  a  word,  an  ascetic  face, 
framed  with  long  gray  hair  coming  down  to  his 
collar.  Thus  appeared  to  us  the  humble  and  aus- 
tere Abb6  Liszt,  ex-infant  prodiiry,  ex-illustrious 
pianist.  ex-Wa^nerian  expositor,  now  a  religious 
composer,  travelling  to  distribute  indulgences  and  to 
perform  his  masses. 

His  secidar  co.stume  does  not  detract  from  the, 
fascination  of  his  person.  His  profile  one  would 
judge  to  be  that  of  a  Mephistopheles,  who,  touched 
bv  the  death  of  .Marguerite,  was  meditating  a  slow 
conversion.  When  you  see  his  full  face,  his  expres- 
sion changes  and  becomes  energetic  and  manly. 
His  geMiculation  is  ample  and  commanding,  and  his 
smile  is  sympathetic  and  be:;uiling.  While  treat- 
ing grand  pcsonages  with  all  his  moral  and  physi- 
cal/ta'i/f'tr,  Liszt's  conversation  is  at  first  a  little 
embarrassed,  but  it  is  soon  succeeded  by  flushes  of 
wit  and  charming  phrases,  although  he  [ireservea 
his  dry  an<l  cold  tones.  One  might  compare  hia 
Conversation  to  (diampagne  /Va/j^<!^. 

Although  rich  and  generous,  he  lives  frugally  and 
feigns  an  a^e  I  and  iin[>overishex]  air.  Do  not  be- 
lieve in  it;  it  i.s  merely  the  affectation  of  humility,, 
and  his  cassock  can  scarcely  contain  the  boundin;^- 
of  his  still  youthful  soul.  His  nature  is  essentially 
grave,  but  at  present  he  coquets  with  honors,  and 
feigns  to  be  a  ni/ssio}ta/re  inrtufuito.  You  sliould  see 
him  issue  from  the  I'asdehmp  concerts  with  lowered 
eyes  and  modestly  enter  a  princely  equipage  that  a 
great  name  has  ]>laced  at  his  disposal.  1  do  not 
doubt  the  conviction  of  the  Abb6  Liszt,  f  )r  in  h;a 
youth  he  gave  many  proofs  of  mystical  aspiration  ; 
but  this  diafile  dliounne  will  never  abdicate  the  vir- 
tuoso, and  his  conviction  and  gentleness  becoming' 
new  titles  to  the  public  ciiriosity,   he   replaces  bis 
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sword  of  honor  by  a  rosary,  aucl  beats  a  drum  before 
his  hhntier. 

At  each  Bt<*p  the  man  of  the  world  reappears  and 
Btrnv'prles  with  the  priost ;  in  vain  hfi  wihIich  to  fly 
from  the  crowd;  it  Bttrncts  and  intoxicntea  him. 
Benevolent  and  nminidc.  likinjif  every  aorl  of  miisir, 
Liszt  can  he  persuaded  to  play  en  petit  romife — that 
is,  if  anion*;  tlie  auditors  there  arc  no  horoties. 
Formerly  he  entered  a  .sa/o;*  with  a  rush,  threw 
down  his  hat  anywhere,  removed  the  candle?  from 
tlie  piano,  nnd  before  commeneinji:  to  jday  broke  a 
dozen  strino^a  in  a  fantnstie  prehide.  Now  he  rec- 
ollects hiiiiHelf,  draws  off  iii.s  bhu-k  i^loves,  and  after 
a  mental  bmedicite  be*::in3  the  explanatory  text,  for, 
perhapfl,  you  do  not  know  that  Liszt  writes 
romances  that  are  spoken  and  played  at  the  same 
time. 

He  is  a  very  early  riser,  and  has  at  his  house  only 
a  bad  square  piano  that  he  never  touches.  After 
havinsj  read  his  breviary,  he  breakfasts  frncjally 
upon  half  a  dozen  oysters,  or,  if  it  is  a  jour  t^rax, 
xipon  a  small  piece  of  ham,  and  then  pays  visits 
durirfj  the  remainder  of  the  day.  His  two  worldly 
predilections  are  for  cafe  7ioir  and  for  small  and 
ver}'  bad  Roman  cijrars,  but  cheap  if  not  j^ratuitous. 
He  is  assailed  by  mammas  who  wish  him  to  sive 
piano  lessons  to  their  interesting  prosjeny.  They 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  offer  him  a  whole  dollar  a 
lesson.  Upon  days  when  he  has  no  en^flo^ements, 
Liszt  dines  tete-a-tete  with  his  sonin-law,  M.  Ollivier, 
and  at  dessert  they  converse  of  temporal  affairs.  As 
he  intends  to  remain  some  time  in  Paris,  Liszt  is 
rehearsinpr  Mazeppa,  Jeanme  d'Arc,  the  Dant6  Sym- 
phony, and  eleven  oratorios,  the  shortest  of  which 
is  much  lonirer  than  the  opera  of  the  Huguenots.  He 
has  sent  for  his  ex-Barniim,  who  had  a  limb  frozen 
in  their  Russian  campaiij:n,  Si^nor  Belloni,  the  fa- 
mous Antonelli  of  this  papal  pianist. 

Liszt  speaks  all  lancfuaires  and  copies  his  works 
himself.  His  manuscripts  are  witliout  erasure  or 
corrections,  and  his  wrilinj:^  is  at  once  tine,'  free, 
runnioi;  and  fantastic.  Seeking  the  most  unforeseen 
orchestral  combinations,  his  scores  are  prodigious, 
and  it  requires  a  step-ladder  to  go  from  the  contra 
fiasso  to  the  piccolo.  His  system  is  the  negation  of 
true  melody  ;  he  piles  chords  upon  chords,  pretend- 
ing thus  to  establish  the  direct  rapport  of  the  music 
with  the  philosopliic  thought.  In  short,  his  thun- 
dering execution  and  his  principles  of  exaggerated 
grandeur  inspire  such  dramatic  accents  that,  hear- 
ing his  Mass,  one  would  imagine  that  they  were 
goine:  to  conquer  Cochin  China,  rather  than  to  re- 
cite litnnies. 

One  last  word  :  Liszt's  face  is  adorned  with  some 
moles,  politely  called  grains  of  genius.  Formerly 
he  had  four,  now  their  number  is  more  than  doub- 
led ;  it  is  said  that  it  is  his  faith  coming  out.  — Mas. 
Trade  Review. 


The  Fifth  Harvard  Concert. 

(From  the  Courier.) 
The  Fifth  Symphony  Concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association  was  given  at  the  Music  Hall  on  Thurs  lay 
afternoon.  The  first  number  on  the  proj^ramme  wa^ 
Gade's  B-flat  Symphony  No.  4.  It  is  some  years  since 
this  deliphrful  work  has  been  heard  in  Boston.  It  has 
been  crowded  out  of  our  concert  profirammes,  unjustly, 
as  I  think,  by  its  more  brilliant  companions  in  Cmmor 
and  E.  To  be  sure  the  great  C-minor,  with  its  gr;tnd 
alternations  of  tenderness  and  brilliancy  in  the  first 
movement,  its  lovely,  dreamy  Andante,  its  glorious 
scherzo  with  the  bewitching,  fairy-like  Trio,  and  the 
grand  mar  inl  theme,  suna;  by  the  wind  instruments  in 
irs  Finale,  while  the  accompanyinfr  strings  seem  to  have 
been  ftuddenly  changed  to  one  great  harp  whose  swept 
chords  add  their  strong  accent  to  the  heroic  melody— 
the  Rreat  C-minor,  coming  to  us  with  all  the  prestigf  of 
Mendelssohn's  admirinp  letter  to  the  composer,  in  which 
he  thanks  him  in  the  name  of  Germany  for  so  admira- 
ble a  composition,  has  perhaps  greater  claims  upon  the 
sympathies  of  an  appreciative  auilience  than  the  mare 
modest  work  we  have  just  heard.  But  we  must  not  for- 
fcet  that  the  B-flat  Symphony,  althoufjh  of  smaller  di- 
mensions, and  not  aiming  at  t<uch  grand,  heroic  efforts 
as  Its  irreat  predecessor,  is  yet  the  more  perfect  work  of 
the  two.  I  know  of  no  work  of  Gade's  that  is  so  perfect 
in  form  and  style  as  thi-  Symphony.  The  exacting:  Ge- 
wa'idhaus  audience  in  Leipzig;  have  become  accustomed 
to  look  upon  an  encore  of  its  fascinating  Scherzo  as  al- 
most as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  an  encore  of  the 
Allegretto  Svherzando  in  Beethoven's  eighth  symphony. 
Throughout  the  work  Gade  shows  his  inimitable  mas- 
tery over  the  on-hcstra.  I  think  it  wis  Moscheles  who 
once  said  that  he  believed  that,  if  Gade  were  to  write 
only  a  single  A  for  a  clarinet,  it  would  somehow  sound 


differently  from  anybody  else's  A,  The  charm  of  Gade's 
orchestral  coloring;  is  indeed  great;  we  find  little  of  that 
Enstern  gorgcoiisnesR  in  it  that  the  scores  of  "Wagner, 
KafT,  Berlioz  and  some  other  f?rcat  masters  of  the  or- 
chestra are  full  of;  Gade's  instrumentation  is  more 
classic  in  spirit;  but  how  gracefully  each  instrument  in 
his  orchestra  lends  itself  to  the  figure  it  has  to  play  I 
how  admirably  each  delicious  orchestral  effect  is  blend- 
ed in  the  great  harnionlouB  whole,  finding  itself  easily 
and  naturally  there,  claiming  no  special  attention  to  it- 
self, but  modestly  ad<ling  its  own  charm  to  that  of  the 
entire  work.  I  think  we  shall  all  be  glad  to  hear  this 
little  gem  of  a  symphony  again.  Mendelssohn's  stately 
Overture  to  Racine's  Athalie  made  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  symjibony.  I  think  Mendels^^ohn  has  never  made 
the  Hebrew  spirit,  that  many  of  his  works  are  full  of, 
more  superbly  prominent  than  in  this  overture.  In 
some  of  his  other  works  it  is,  to  me  at  least,  disagreeable, 
showing  some  of  the  less  attractive  sides  of  the  Jewish 
character,  but  here  it  is  grand  and  imposing  sombre, 
tragic,  fierce  if  you  will,  but  not  absolutely  blood-thirs- 
ty. Some  one  has  said  that  he  could  never  listen  to  some 
passages  in  Mendelssohn  a  music  without  thinking  of 
heaps  of  slaughtered  Ammorites  and  Hittites.  But  in 
listenintr  to  the  overture  to  ^W«/iV  it  is  the  triumphant 
Jews  we  think  of.  The  two  movements  (Awlante  and 
Finale),  from  Joachim's  scoj'e  of  Schubert's  piano-forte 
duct,  opus  140.  that  were  played  reminded  me  of  a  saying 
of  Von  Billow's,  Somebody  was  saying  to  the  great  pi- 
anist that  he  thought  a  man  must  be  extremely  German 
to  enjoy  all  of  Schubert's  music,  *'Hm  !"  answered  Von 
BUlow,  "  if  by  extremely  Germ.an  you  mean  impervious 
to  ennui, you  are  not  far  wrong."  Schubert,  w  th  all  his 
splendid  genius,  had  iindeniably  a  tendency  to  prose,  a 
certain  garrnlousness  in  writing  that  often  led  him  to 
prolong  his  composition  beyond  all  warrantable  bounds. 
He  had  a  fatal  facility,  anddid  not  always  know  where 
to  stop;  perh.aps  no  composer  of  his  time  was  so  diffuse 
as  he.  In  the  two  movements  in  question  great  beauties 
strike  the  ear  at  everv  turn.  I  can  imaeine  nothing 
more  witehingly  graceful  than  the  theme  of  the  Finale. 
But.  ye  Gods!  what  a  length!  Why  must  a  fine  theme 
be  worked,  and  worked  until  it  is  positively  threadbare? 
I  think  Joachim  would  have  succeeded"  in  making  a 
finer  score  of  the  work,  if  he  had  not  forced  himself  to 
cling  so  closely  to  .Schubert's  habitual  manner  of  instru- 
mentation. His  work  is  indeed  a  clever  imitation  of 
Schubert's  style  in  treating  the  orchestra,  but  when 
judged  on  its  own  merits  can  in  no  wise  be  called  a  re- 
markable score.  It  is  very  difficult,  and  mnny  of  the 
instruments  often  have  to  cope  with  ungrateful  phrases. 
Of  variety  of  orchestral  coloring  (which  it  seems  to  me 
was  most  needed  in  so  prolix  a  work)  there  is  rery  little. 
The  score  is  eminently  respectable,  but  nothing"  more. 
Beethoven's  Egmont  overture  coming  at  the  end  of  even 
so  fine  a  programme  as  it  did,  had  the  effect,  not  unu- 
sual in  Beethoven's  works,  of  being  able  to  put  all  tl.e 
rest  in  its  pocket  and  walk  oil  with  it.  The  very  first 
grand  chords  in  F-minor  seemed  to  blow  all  that  we  had 
just  been  hearing  out  of  time.  Madame  Luisa  Cappiani 
was  the  singer  of  the  afternoon,  and  made  a  marked  im- 
pression. Her  voice  is  powerful,  of  an  agreealde  quali- 
ty and  great  compass.  She  sings  with  maistria,  with 
mastery  both  over  her  voice  and  over  the  music  she  is 
singing  that  gives  her  listeners  a  comfortable  sense  of 
security.  AVe  feel  that  we  are  listening  to  an  artist  in 
whom  we  can  tru-t.  Her  strong  and  authoritative  style 
gives  US  that  sense  of  repose  that  a  baby  his  when  dan- 
dled in  the  strong  arms  of  its  father.  I'may  not  approve 
a  certain  tendency  to  esaggeration  in  her  singing,  but 
she  sang  so  much  like  an  artist  to  the  manner  born,  so 
sure  of  att-'iining  the  effects  she  aimed  at  that  my  enjoy- 
ment of  the  music  was  but  little  impaired  by  it.'  There 
are  few  aitists  in  the  world  who  can  -^ing  so  that  we  can 
im  :gine  nothing  more;  it  is  a.  great  thing  if  they  do  not 
make  us  feel  the  want  of  something  more  for"the  mo- 
ment. Yet.  finely  as  ii  was  suntr,  I  think  that  none  of 
us  would  be  sorry  to  see  Mozart's  Non  piu  dijiori  laid  on 
the  shelf  indetinitely.  Mozart  was  great,  and  there  is 
much  of  greatness  in  thi>  song  of  his  but  whv  need  it 
lake  the  pi  ice  of  better  and  fresher  things.  There  are 
things  of  Mozart's  that  are  as  blooming  now  as  ever,  but 
this  one  begins  at  last  to  show  its  wrinkles. 

William  F.  Apthorp. 


(From  the  Evening  Gazette.) 
The  fifth  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association 
took  place  at  Music  Hall  on  Thursday  afternoon.  The 
piogramme  included  Gade's  charming  and  graceful 
Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat,  Mendelssolm's  "Athalie" 
overture,  the  Andante  and  Finale  from  Schubert's 
Grand  Duo,  op.  140,  arranged  for  orchestra  by  Joachim, 
and  Beethoven's  overture  to  *'  Egmont."  The  orchestra 
has  not  been  heard  to  so  good  advantage  this  season  as 
in  this  concert.  The  symphony  was  almost  faultlessly 
given  in  point  of  style  and  exi)re.ssion,  the  strings  ac- 
quitting themselves  to  special  acceptability.  The  Schu- 
bert music,  though  generally  pleasing,  is  spun  out  to 
such  a  length  that  the  delight  it  would  otherwise  afford 
is  neutralized  by  the  weariness  It  excites  in  the  listener. 
It  was  performed  with  excellent  cleimess  and  preci- 
sion. The  two  overtures  wore  ;dso  given  with  admira- 
ble effect.  AVe  think  the  concert  as  a  whole  may  be 
pronounced  the  most  satisfactory  and  most  encourag- 
ing the  society  has  given  in  some  time.  The  suloist  on 
the  occasion  was  Signora  Luisa  C;ippiani,  an  artist  of 
unusual  ability,  ^vitb  a  rich,  full  voice,  somewhat  worn, 
but  still  sweet,  full,  and  deeply  expre.-'sive.  Her  style 
is  large  and  musicianly,  and  her  method  evinces  high 
cultivation  in  the  best  school  of  her  art.  Her  singing  of 
the  beautiful  recitative,  "  Ecco  il  punto,"   and  the  suc- 


ceeding aria,  "Non  piii  di  fiori''  from  Mozart's  "Titus," 
was  masterly.  Her  declamation  in  the  recitative  was 
broad  and  grand, and  she  was  no  less  happy  in  her  inter- 
pretation of  the  changing  moods  of  the  exquisitely  elo- 
quent aria.  Her  intonation  is  almost  fruitless.  Thearia 
abounds  in  trying  leaps  of  the  voice  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  register,  and  Signora  Cappiani  showed  the 
perfect  command  she  has  over  the  difficulties  of  her  art 
by  the  truth  with  which  she  struck  these  intervals  with- 
out the  use  of  portamento.  She  also  sang  Mozart's  "Vi- 
olet "  with  rare  (bdicacy  of  feeling  and  purity  of  senti- 
ment, and  Schubert's  "  tlngeduld  "  with  a  dramatic  ef- 
fect that  was  somewhat  stnrtling  after  the  quietly  senti- 
mental manner  that  has  hitherto  been  its  <-onventlonal 
rendering  here.  As  an  encore  to  this  last.  Signora  Cap- 
piani gave  an  expressive  little  ballad  by  Tosti.  This, 
however,  was  not  so  pleasing  in  its  renrlering,  owing  to 
the  exaggerated  sentiment  with  which  it  was  delivered. 
This  artist  is  really  an  acquisition  lo  our  list  of  concert- 
singers  the  major  part  of  whom  may  learn  a  needed 
lesson  from  her  in  all  that  relates  to  breadth  of  style, 
aoproprlate  dramatic  expression,  clearness  and  strength. 
We  should  like  to  hear  her  in  oratorio,  to  which  her 
method  seems  especially  adapted.  Her  success  was  pro- 
nounced. 


The  Opera  National  Lyriqne. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  composer  who  has  passed 
his  fiftieth  year  can  achieve  a  great  snccessin  grand 
opera  in  Paris,  especially  if  his  career  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  "  Opera  Comique  rjenre^^  which  is  the 
specialty  of  the  Frencli  musicians  who  write  for 
the  lyric  drama;  but  M.  Vict-ip  Masse  has  certainly 
been  fortunate  enon2:h  to  have  sati'^fied  the  audi- 
ence of  ceh'brities  collected  at  the  Opera  National 
Lvriqne.  on  the  nisfht  of  Wednesday,  November  the 
15th,  that  if  his  '  Paul  et  Virginie'  had  been  pro- 
duced by  M.  Halanzier  at  the  Grand  Opera-honse, 
or  by  M.  Escudier  at  the  Theatre  Italien  {Salle  Ven- 
t  d  >ur),  the  work  would  have  met  with  a  triumph- 
as  pronounced  as  that  which  has  attended  the  vent- 
ure of  M.  Vizentini,  who,  lifee  M.  Carl  Rosa,  at  the 
Lyceum,  combines  the  post  of  Conductor  with  that 
of  Impresario.  A  word  or  two  about  tlie  anteced- 
ents of  M.  Mass^,  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  Conserva- 
toire, and  who  won  the  first  grand  prize  for  compo- 
sition at  «"he  Institute.  He  passed  his  two  years  of 
free  study  in  Rome,  and  then  made  a  tour  in  Taly 
and  Germany.  He  set  some  poems  by  M.  Victor 
Hugo;  but  his  first  success  was  in  1852,  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  in  '  La  Chanteuse  Voilee.'  and  this 
was  followed  by  his  '  Noce  de  Jeannette,'  which  has 
travelled  far.  He  had  the  advantage  of  Madame 
Miolan  Carvalho  to  sing  the  now  popular  airs  of 
that  operetta.  His  next  essay  was  the  two-act  op- 
era, 'Galath^e.'  His  *  Fiancee  du  Dinble,'  in  three 
acts.  '  La  Favorita  e  la  Schiava,'  '  Miss  Fanvette,' 
'  Quatre  Saisons.'  made  no  special  mark ;  but  at  the 
Lyriqne.  in  1856.  his  '  Reine  Topaze '  came  ont,  in 
which  he  aijaiT  had  the  aid  of  Madame  Carvalho, 
which  had  a  long  run.  The  '  Chaise  a  Porteurs/ 
'  La  Fee  Carabosse '  followed,  but  with  no  great  suc- 
cess. At  the  Rue  Lepelletier  Grand  Opera-house 
his  two-act  '  Mule  de  Pedro  '  was  produced  ;  but  it 
was  remarked  that  it  onif'ht  to  have  been  heard  at 
the  Salle  Favart.  In  I860,  he  succeeded  M.  Dietsch 
(the  unfortunate  cotnpo«er  of  the  'Flying  Dutch- 
man.'based  on  Herr  Wagner's  libretto,  which  wag 
accepted,  but  not  his  music"!  at  the  Grand  Opera- 
house  as  accompanist  and  chef  de  rhnnt.  M.  Mass6 
was  for  years  living:  in  hopes  that  his  score  of  'Paul 
et  Virginie  '  would  be  accepted  either  at  the  Italian 
Opera-house  or  at  some  French  theatre.  He  atone 
time,  interested  Madame  Adelina  Patti  so  much  in 
the  music  that  she  was  strongly  disposed  to  be  the 
A^'irsinie  ;  but  he  could  not  get  a  director  bold 
enough  to  bring  out  the  opera.  He  thought  of  the 
Opera  Comique;  but  he  could  find  no  adequate  Vir- 
cfinie,  and  the  Patd  he  contemplated,  M.  Capoul,  had 
gone  on  the  Italian  opera  stage.  After  no  end  of 
difficulties  and  disappointments,  M.  Vizentini  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  resolved  to  stake  the  success  of 
his  imdertakinir  on  the  opera  of  M.  Masse.  M. 
Capoul,  havinfj  been  persuaded  to  return  to  the 
French  operatic  stnge.  was,  of  conr-^e.  proposed  for 
Paul.  He  has  the  advantage  of  iouking  the  charac- 
ter, besides  beincr  an  admirable  actor,  with  a  sym- 
pathetic voice,  and  with  a  style  improved  by  sing- 
ing in  Italian  opera.  After  a  lon;^  search,  a  Virgin- 
ie  of  seventeen  summers  was  found,  a  girl  who  had 
never  sung  on  the  stage,  but  who  was  of  a  musical 
family,  and  had  been  carefully  trained  by  her  broth- 
er, M.Theodore  Ritter.  the  pianist.  It  was  a  dar- 
ing attempt  for  the  youns:  dehnfayife,  but  sbe  has 
been  successful  ;  and  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the 
composer  who  in  turn,  had  tried  for  Madame  Patti, 
Madame  Nilsson.  Mdlle.  Albnni.and  Mdlle.  Chapuy, 
to  find  at  last  Mdlle.  Cecile  Ritter.  Her  very  tim- 
idity, her  (fanckerie,  indeed,  added  apparently  to 
the  sympathy  she  at  once  excited,  when  Virqinie 
first  enters  with  Paul,  arm-in-arm.  under  the  cover 
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of  an  umbrella  formed  of  palni-lenvefl.  Her  voice, 
naturally,  is  not  yet  matured;  but  her  method  is 
good,  and  the  quality  of  the  or*:jan  is  most  <>vmpath- 
etir.  Millie,  Entxnlly.  Aff'aln  thr  Nrfjrcaa  ;  Mesdames 
Sallard  and  Leoni  as  the  two  mothers  { Afa/^time  tfe 
la  Tour  mid  Mnrqucrifr)  ;  M.  Bouhv,  Dominifjite  ; 
and  M.  Meh'hisHeder,  Saintr  Croix  (the  pprsecutins; 
and  malignant  planter),  were  adequate  representa- 
tives of  their  ri'speetive  parts.  On  the  plot  it  is 
needless  to  dwell.  The  two  jirarti^ed  lihretti«ts, 
MM.  Carre  and  Barbier,  have  adhered  elosely  to 
the  idyll  of  Benardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  the  ehampion 
of  universal  p**are  ;  the  poets  have  not  alt4*red  the 
story  as  did  P'avieres  for  the  opera  of  Rodolphe 
Kreutzer,  produred  in  1701.  and  as  did  Dubreuil  fnr 
Lesueur's  settini^  in  1704.  Tlie  tears  whleh  have 
been  shed  by  the  readers  of  Saint-Pierre's  tonehinij 
tale  were  not  less  apparent  at  the  first  representa- 
tion— the  shipwreck  profoundly  affected  the  audito- 
ry. The  score  of  M.  Victor  Masse  is  tinelv  con- 
ceived tlirouffhout,  mebidioiis  themes  alxumd,  and 
the  orchestratifin  is  niasti'rlv-  If  at  times  the 
treatment  of  Meveri)epr  and  M.  Ommod  is  recalled. 
M.  Masse  has  estai)lished  liis  own  individuality  in 
the  majority  of  the  numbers,  whicli  have  the  merit 
of  increasinfi;  in  interest  up  to  the  Jtnale.  To  enter 
into  details  would  require  an  analysis  of  eich  act  ; 
but  as  a  ejeru  of  inspiration,  the  dream  of  Paul, 
where  he  sees  Vir;^ini<^  in  Paris  in  a  ricli  saloon, 
playitur  the  harp,  surronndi'd  by  admirers,  and  she 
exelnims  "Paul!"  to  whieh  he  responds  "*  Virc:in- 
ie  !  "  may  be  mentif»ned.  He  awakes,  to  hear  that 
the  ship  is  otT  the  port,  but  that  there  is  a  dreadful 
storm.  Tlie  melody  which  pervaded  the  opera  is 
heard  atraiu, — the  "  Chant  d'Anmur," — it  is  tlie  sonc: 
ot  the  -^wan,  ami  the  curtain  dcsren  Is  on  the  bro- 
ken-hearted I'aul  leaning  over  the  boily  of  Viririnie. 
There  was  a  question  at  one  time  of  changing  the 
catastroplie,  but  tlw  adapters  have  adhered  rightly 
to  the  ending  of  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre. — Athe- 


Gadsbys  "  Aicestis." 

Following  "P  their  recent  productions  of  "Antig- 
one "  and  "  CEdipus  at  Colonos,"  the  directors  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  bronght  forward  on  tin*  12tii  ult. 
Kuripidew'  "  Aicestis,"  with  music  specially  corn 
posed  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Henry  (Jadsby.  Mr. 
(Jrtdsby  is  no  si  ranger  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  sever- 
nl  of  his  compositions  having  been  given  with  suc- 
cess on  various  oceasiotia  at  tlie  Saturday  concerts. 
The  prcsi-nt  is,  however,  so  far  as  we  know,  llie 
most  im]iortant  work  that  lie  has  at  present  written, 
comprising  in  all  ten  ninubcrs,  several  of  them  of 
considerable  extent.  In  the  general  outline,  lie  has 
almost  of  necessity  folli>wed  the  path  laid  down  by 
Mendelssohn,  who  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  set 
to  music  any  of  (he  (dd  (Jreek  tragedies.  It  must 
be  saiii,  in  Sir.  (iadsbv's  praise,  that  he  is  no  mere 
slavish  imitator.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  nuiMC  wfl  find  nothing  wiiich  can  be  railed  n 
reminiscence  (if  either  "Antigone,"  or  "  (Edipus." 
In  some  respects  his  treatment  differs  from  that  of 
his  great  ]>rcdecessor  ;  he  has  entirely  discarded 
the  effect  ot  solo  voices,  and  though  he  has  thereby 
sacrificed  a<»re  opportunities  for  musical  contrast,  it 
is  probable  that  he  has  on  the  other  hand  con- 
formed more  nearly  to  the  plan  o(  the  ancients. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  an^'  part  of  the 
(rreek  choruses  was  sung  either  by  a  solo  voice  or 
by  a  quartet. 

"  Aicestis"  commences  with  a  regularly-developed 
Overture,  instead  of  the  short  instrumental  prelude 
which  Mendelssohn  ado]tted  in  a  similar  .situation. 
The  introduction  consists  of  the  chief  theme  of  one 
of  the  most  important  choruses  ^the  '"Fate"  chorus), 
which  occurs  later  in  the  work  ;  this  is  followed  by 
a  piu  inofo  in  A  minor  and  major,  well  written,  but 
less  striking  than  some  ot  the  succeeding  numbers. 
The  first  chorus,  "  Before  this  roval  mansion  all  is 
still,"  is  cliietly  a  dialogue  between  the  first  and 
second  choir,  in  which  the  recitative  style  predom- 
inates. It  leads  imn.ediately  into  No.  3,  "  In  vain, 
our  pious  vows  are  vain,"  a  fine  and  very  effective 
chorus  in  C  major,  equally  praiseworthy  from  a  mu- 
sical and  dramatic  point  of  view.  No.  4.  one  of  the 
biugest  pieees  in  the  work,  is  partly  chorus  and 
partly  nudodrama.  .\  point  that  strikes  us.  with 
regard  to  Mr.  (iadsby's  setting  of  tfie  choral  por- 
tions of  the  music,  is  the  large  predominance  of 
unison  passages.  We  think  the  comjio^er  is  right 
in  his  treatment,  because  with  a  siiuill  choir  the 
melody  certainly  comes  out  much  more  clearly 
against  the  orchestra  than  it  the  music  were  writ- 
ten in  full  harmony  ;  an<i  as  the  work  was  designed 
to  be  sung  by  a  chorus  of   only   torty,  against  at 


least  an  equal  number  of  instrumentalists,  unless 
great  judgment  were  shown  in  the  distribution  of 
the  parts,  the  voices  would  certainly  be  overpow- 
ered. The  melodramatic  mu'^ie,  lioth  in  this  and  in 
subsequent  numbers,  is  excellent.  Here,  perhaps, 
even  more  than  in  the  choruses,  it  was  difficult  for 
Mr  Oadsby  to  avoid  the  Mendelssohn  influence. 
We  think,  nevertheless,  thit  he  has  completely  sue 
ceeded  in  doing  so.  His  accompaniments  to  the 
spoken  dialogue  are  always  apjiropriate  and  taste- 
ful, and  \  et  quite  different  in  stvle  from  those  in 
"  Antigone."  No.  5,  the  chorus  in  F  major,  "  Im- 
nnrtal  bliss  be  thine,"  is  musically  one  of  the  most 
important  numbers  of  the  whole  work,  and  is 
throughout  full  of  interest.  Here  we  find  another 
innovation  of  Mr.  Oad«by's — this  timr-,  we  think, 
not  an  improvement.  Instead  of  setting,  as  Men- 
delssohn mostly  does,  the  first  and  second  strophe 
and  antistrophe  to  the  same  (or  very  nearly  the 
same)  music,  Mr.  fladshy  ^ives  them  entirely  differ- 
ent subjects.  This  is,  we  cannot  but  think,  a  mis- 
take, because  the  two  portions  of  the  text  so  exactly 
corrc'^pond  to  one  another  that  thpre  is  at  least  a 
strong  probability  that  they  were  intended  to  be 
sung  to  the  same  music.  By  adopting  a  different 
course,  Mr.  Oadsby  obtains  greater  variety,  but  the 
unity  of  the  piece  suffers.  The  following  chorus, 
"Yes,  liberal  house"  fin  A  major),  is  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  its  composer's  stvle — thoroughly 
tuneful,  and  excellently  written.  Here  Mr,  Oriflj^by 
has  for  the  second  strophe  repeated  the  theme  of 
the-first,  greatly,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  ailvantage 
of  the  music.  No.  8  is  a  movement  consisting 
chiefly  of  melodrama,  interspersed  with  short  cho- 
ral passatres.  mostly  in  unison.  The  following  cho- 
rus (in  T>  major),  "  My  venturous  foot  delights," 
whieh  sinus  of  Fate,  is  another  very  good  number, 
thouirh.  like  No.  5.  it  suffers  from  the  want  of  cor- 
re«;]iondence  in  tlie  music  of  the  stro]>hes  ami  anti- 
strophes.  The  closing  ]^orlion.  in  which  the 
])raises  of  the  dep-irted  wife  are  sung,  is  of  special 
merit.  A  short  and  effective  finale  concludes  the 
work. 

We  have  dwelt  in  such  detail  upon  the  music  of 
"  .Mccstis"  that  a  few  words  must  suffice  concern- 
ing the  performance.  This  was  on  the  whole  excel- 
lent, esjjceiallv  as  regards  the  music.  The  chorus- 
es were  capitally  render<'d  by  the  same  choir  (under 
the  direction  of  the  composer's  father.  Mr.  W.  Gads- 
by)  which  did  such  crood  service  at  the  revivals  of 
'  Antii^-one"  ami  "  CEdipus;"  while  the  orchestra, 
under  Mr.  Manns,  was  simply  perfect.  The  cast  of 
the  ]>lay,  which  was  satisfaetory  throughout,  was 
as  f<»IIows  :  Alrrsfis\  Miss  Kinily  Cross  ;  /o/,>.  Miss 
Kmily  Yining;  A'lme/n.t,  "Mr.  Arthur  Mattliison  ; 
Un-mha,  Mr.  W.  Rignold  ;  Phfrca,  Mr.  Edmund 
Leathes;  AjxtUo,  Mr.  J.  H.  Barnes;  Thnva/na,  Mr. 
Henry  Moxon  ;  .]f''hytt.  Mr.  Bruton  Robins;  and 
Chorus  Speaker,  Mr.  W .  ITolman.  Mr.  Rignold'H 
//rrru'es  must  be  particularly  meutif)ned  as  an  ad- 
mirable and  effective  piece  of  acting. —  London.  Mjcsi- 
cal  Times. 


Foreign  Notes. 

It  is  intended,  on  the  part  of  enthusiastic  admir- 
er.s  of  Herr  Wagner,  tomake  the  Bayreuth  Theatre 
the  property  of  the  nation.  Herr  Hahn.  the  ener- 
getic advocate  of  the  "  party  of  proi^ress"  in  musical 
matters,  and  editor  of  the  journal  T'onk'cu.^f,  has  just 
opened  a  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
necessary  funds,  an<l  with  a  view  also  of  defraying 
the  expense  f>f  annual  standard  performances  of  mu- 
sical stage  works  at  that  building.  It  is  'now  posi- 
tively settled  that  a  repetition  of  the  performances 
of  "  Der  Ring  des  Xibelungen  "  will  take  place  dur- 
ing the  present  year. 

Herr  Wagner  has  been  much  feted  at  Rome, 
whither  he  had  gone  in  search  of  rest  after  his  late 
fatigue.  Among  other  honors  of  which  he  was  the 
recipient,  the  Rttyal  .Academia  di  Sa.  Ceeilia  has 
nominated  him  Sorio  lUuxfre.  being  the  hij^hest  dig- 
nity conferred  by  that  institution. 

While  *he  principles  which  at  present  predomi- 
nate in  the  management  of  our  own  operatic  estab- 
lishments would  seem  to  exclude  altogether  that 
edueational  element  which  the  performance  of  the 
masterpieces  of  a  bygone  j)eriod  cannot  h\\  to  sup- 
ply, our  <Terman  neighbors,  whose  art  institutions 
are  for  the  greater  part  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, are  certainly  more  fortunate  in  this  respect. 
Thus,  at  the  Royal  Opera  at  Berlin  tw()  works  of 
Gluck.  "  Armida"  and  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  have 
recently  been  performed  within  a  week.  and.  ac- 
cording to  the  AUgcnit-hir  J^nttRrke  MnRtk-Zciluufj, 
in   a   manner   worthy   of  the  father  of  the  modern 


music-drama.  There  can  be  no  question  that  etich 
revivals  of  standard  works  by  older  masters  are 
of  the  highest  Importance  at  the  present  day,  when 
the  fundamental  principles  u]ion  which  Opera  should 
be  constructed  are  being  discussed  on  all  sides.  At 
the  same  establishment  Schumann's  opera  "  Gcno- 
veva  "  is  in  course  of  preparation. 

Rubinstein's  "  Die  Mtecabaer."  which  opera  has 
been  repeatedly  performed  at  Berlin  and  Munich, 
was  t<t  have  been  given  f<ir  the  first  time  on  the  13t!i 
ult.  at  the  Russian  capital. 

Madame  Schumann  has  lately  made  her  appear- 
ance at  a  concert  at  Barmen,  before  an  entiuisiastic 
audience.  Special  homage  was  rendered  to  the 
great  artist  on  the  occasion,  the  pianoforte  on 
whieh  she  played  being  adorned  with  flowers  and 
evergreens. 

At  Leipsic  the  Subscription  Concerts  of  the  Ge- 
wandhans  continue  their  standard  performances  of 
classical  music,  while  at  the  same  time  duly  rei^ard- 
ing  the  claims  to  obtain  a  hearing  on  the  part  of  the 
works  of  contemporary  composers.  Among  the 
novelties  lately  introdtieed  may  be  mentioned  a 
Symi)hony  (Xo.  ?>)  by  Jadassohn,  and  a  vocal  and 
instrumental  work  by  H.  Ilofman,  entitled  "  Das 
Miirchen  von  der  schoncn  Mebi^ine.'*  Madame 
Schumann.  M.  L.  Brassin,  Herr  Wieniawsky,  and 
Herr  -bmchim  have  successively  made  their  appear- 
ance: the  latter  was  to  have  performed  a  ms.  Con- 
certo bv  Herr  Reinecke  at  the  eleventh  concert  on 
the  21st  ult. 

Opera,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  been  in  de. 
cided  demancl  at  Paris  during  the  past  month,  and 
the  various  institutions  dedicated  to  that  species  of 
dramatic  jierformance  have  been  nightly  filled  to 
overflowing.  *'  Robert  le  r>iable,"  "  Aida, '  "  Fillc 
du  Regiuient."  "  Oberon,"  have  all  proved  alike  at- 
tractive to  the  music  loving  public.  At  the  same 
time  the  new  opera  by  Yictor  Mass^,  "  Raul  et  Yir- 
ginie.''  is  maintaining  the  po])ularity  it  so  quickly 
attained  since  its  first  performance  at  the  Thnifre 
LyrujHe  in  November  la^t.  There  has  been  a  revi- 
val, ton,  at  the  Thn\(rc  Luriqne  of  a  very  interesting 
little  work  by  Ilerold,  an  early  jiroduction  of  his 
genius:  the  operetta  is  enfitlcrl  "  Les  Troqueurs," 
and  its  performance  was  evidently  much  appreciat- 
ed by  the  audience. 

The  doors  of  the  Cons'^rvatoirr  having  reopened 
at  the  beginning  of  lai.t  monh,  to  admit  the  public 
to  its  annual  performances  of  high  class  music,  the 
concert  season  of  187^>  77  may  he  said  to  have  defi. 
nitely  commenced  at  Paris.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  was  present  at  (he  first  cnnnert,  which  wag 
inaugurated  with  the  "  Eroica"  of  Beethoven.  At 
the  same  time,  the  performanC''S,  chii-fly  of  clas«ical 
music,  at  the  Cojirrrfs  Po/m/nirrs  are  continuing  to 
do  excellent  work  in  the  interests  of  true  art.  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  however,  that  whereas  the  works  of 
Gluck,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  even  Weber,  invari- 
ably meet  with  the  fullest  aj>preciation  of  the  aufli- 
enee  at  these  concerts,  the  modern  fierman  school 
seems,  at  present,  to  have  but  a  poor  chance  of  suc- 
cess. Wc  have  lately  heanl  of  the  noisy  demon- 
strations of  dissent  which  the  performance  of  Wag- 
nerian music  produced  at  the  same  institution.  The 
works  of  Joachim  Raff,  too,  seem  to  be  equally  pow- 
erless in  attracting  the  attention  of  French  ama- 
teurs, in  spite  of  the  determined  perseverance  of  the 
conductor.  M.  Pasdelonp.  whose  very  name — the 
French  equivalent  of  the  (Jerman  "  Wolfgang" — -is, 
in  consequence,  being  suspected  of  German  origin  ! 
Thus,  according  to  7"^'  Xfhihtrfl,  Raff's  charming 
Symphony  "  In  the  Forest,"  which  has  been  repeat- 
edly performed  at  the  PnpnJairrs,  has  made  little  or 
no  progress  in  the  favor  of  the  public.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Ri(diard  Wagner  et 
les  Parisiens,"  recently  published  at  the  French  cap- 
ital, is  just  now  being  eagerly  read.  It  need  hardly 
be  adfled  that  its  tendency  is  not  favorable  to  the 
German  operatic  reformer;  nor  does  M.  Pasdeloup 
escape  some  smart  attacks  directed  against  his  un- 
patriotic impartiality  in  having  protluced  works  of 
that  representative  of  modern  *^Termany  at  liis  con- 
certs. Setting  aside  the  artistic  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  (piestion.  it  certaitdy  seems  somewhat  para- 
doxical that,  under  the  device  of  "  Popular  Con- 
certs," music  should  be  forced  upon  the  Parisian 
peoi)le  whieh  happens  to  be  just  now  peculiarly  un- 
popular with  them, 

A  manuscript  Mass  b\-  M.  Gounod  was  |>erformed 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Eustache  on  St.  Cecilia's  day, 
under  the  direction  of  the  composer.  According  to 
the  Rcrne  de  la  Mnsiqtie,  this  new  work  of  the  com- 
poser of  *'  Faust  "  will  sustain,  though  not  increase. 
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his  ropntJition.  It,  is  aniil  Uint  M.  Gonnml  lias  nffri^ed 
to  write  nn  Opora  for  tlio  forliironiini^  International 
Exiiiliition  at  Taris,  tlie,  libretto  of  wliieli  will  be 
from  tlie  pen  of  M.  Sardoii. — Liyndou  Mnaical  Times, 
Jan.  1. 


gfaigljt's  louriml  of  Igusif. 

BOSTON,    JAN.     20,     1877. 


Fifth  Harvard  Concert. 

The  Symphony  Concert  (Jan.  4),  thoii2;h  the  in- 
clement weather  kept  some  people  away,  was  re- 
ceived with  more  than  usual  favor.  We  have  cop- 
ied elsewhere  from  two  weekly  papers  to  show  how 
critics  are  coming  to  appreciate  the  efforts  of  our 
local  orchestra,  and  with  how  much  interest  they 
can  write  of  the  works  selected  for  performance, 
notwithstanding  that  these  are  not  new ;  for 
example : — 

■Symphony,  No.  4,  in  B  flat Gade 

Allegro  vivacc~And:uite  con  moto— Scherzo— 
Finale. 
Recit.  "  Ecco  il  punto  I  "  ) 

J  From  "  La  Clemenza  di 

Aria:  "  Non  piii  di  fiori."  )  Tito," Mozart 

Signora  Luisa  Cappiani. 
Overture  to  "  Athalia" Mendelssohn 

Andante  and  Finnic  from  the  Orand  Duo,  Op.  140, 
arranced  for  Orchestra  by  Jo.ichim Schubert 

Sonps,  with  rianoforte:— 

o.     "The  Violet."  (Goethe) Moznrt 

b.    "Ungeduld"  ("Impatience,") Schubert 

Sicnora  Luisa  Cappiani. 

Overture  to"  Egraont" Beethoven 

"We  quite  agree  with  what  is  said  in  praise  of  the 
little  gem  of  a  Symphony  by  Gade.  if  it  be  not  by 
any  means  so  great  a  work,  or  so  decidedly  original 
aa  the  favorite  No.  1,  in  G  minor.  All  the  four 
movements  of  this  one  in  B  flat  are  short ;  the  first 
movement  particularly  being  cast  in  a  small  form. 
It  opens,  for  a  few  bars,  with  what  might  lead  to 
anything  or  nothing,  but  soon  unfolds  a  clear  and 
fascinatinff  purpose  ;  the  second  subject  has  a  fresh 
romantic  charm  ;  and  the  instrumentation,  which  is 
always  Gade's  strong  point,  is  most  masterly  ;  finer 
and  richer  tone  coloring,  happier  blending  and  con- 
trast of  instruments,  more  pervading  vitality  of 
tone,  whether  of  thrilling,  penetrating  power  or 
softest  delicacy,  one  hears  from  few  composers.  The 
Andante  is  altogether  lovely;  the  Scheno  full  of 
grace  and  subtlety,  of  life  and  sparkle  ;  and  the 
Finale  has  plenty  of  energy  and  "go"  to  it,  although 
the  subject  matter  {Tnhah)  does  not  seem  to  be  of 
any  marked  importance  ;  yet  there  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  movement  a  syncopated  melody  for  the  vio- 
lins most  dainty  and  alluring.  It  will  hardly  be 
denied,  we  think,  that  the  whole  Symphony  sound- 
ed well,  at  least  in  spite  of  the  often  abused  orches- 
tra, if  not  (as  we  believe)  through  its  sympathetic 
seconding  of  careful  leadership. 

Mendelssohn's  strong  and  stately  Overture  to 
Alhalia  formed  a  good  contrast,  and  was  effective  in 
the  rendering.  Tastes  will  always  differ,  we  sup- 
pose, about  "the  enjoyableness  of  even  these  two 
most  individual  and  striking,  and  least  lengthy  and 
monotonous  of  the  four  movements  of  Schubert's  op. 
140,  as  arranged  into  a  Symphony  by  Joachim. 
Yet  all  a<rree  that  botli  are  full  of  most  original  and 
beautiful  ideas,  each  coming  up  again  and  again  in 
new  and  charming  lights.  Prolixity  is  the  one  fault 
of  Schubert;  but  had  he  nnt  a  right  to  fall  in  love 
with  his  own  rare  imaginations,  and  be  reluctant  to 
dismiss  them  ?  If  such  as  he  could  love  them,  w-hy 
not  we  ?  Yet  this  Andante  and  this  Finale  are  neith- 
er of  them  long  pieces  ;  each  lasts  ten  minutes,  the 
length  of  an  ordinary  Overture  ;  and  surely  there 
is  enough  in  the  various  themes  and  their  most  cu- 
rious development  in  the  Andante,  especially  that 
figure  so  analogous  to  one  in  the  Larghetto  of  Beet- 
hoven's second  Symphony,— enough  in  the  exqui- 
sitely dainty,  subtle  chief  theme  of  the  Finale,  and 
in  the  startling  fortissimos  which  interrupt  it  ever 
and  anon,  especially  those  Titanic  chromatic  syn- 
copations near  the  end, — to  reward  the  best  atten- 
tion. The  Fi/nionl  Overture,  of  course,  is  in  its  way. 
for   conciseness,   for  concentrated  fire  and  energy, 


for  much  told  in  little,  incomparable,  unless  per- 
haps we  couple  with  it  that  to  Corinla^'i.  It  is 
scored  for  a  comparatively  small  orchestra  ;  yet  no 
combination  we  have  ever  heard  of  all  tlie  Berlioz 
and  Wagner  insf  rurnents  has  yet  reached  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  concluding  passage. 

Madame  Cappiani  is  a  singer  somewhat  past  her 
prime  ;  but  her  laige  voice,  at,  once  sweet  and  pow- 
erful, and  of  great  compass,  still  retains  its  fresh- 
ness to  a  remarkable  degree,  at  least  is  never  harsh. 
She  is  an  artist,  trained  in  the  best  school,  in  short 
a  true  Italian  prima  donna,  and  of  much  experience, 
though  her  repertoire  (outside  of  Italian  opera)  may 
be  rather  limited  compared  with  Rudersdortf  and 
others.  Yet  she  is  evidently  at  home  in  Mozart. 
A  few  phrases  of  "  Ecco  il  punto,''  proved  her  mis- 
tress of  noble  recitative  ;  and  the  Aria  was  sung  in 
a  large,  well  sustained  and  even  style,  with  intona- 
tion almost  faultless,  admirable  phrasing,  and  a 
freedom  from  all  false  ornament  or  claptrap.  The 
frequent  leaps  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  voice, 
which  that  Aria  demands,  were  made  with  perfect 
certainty  and  witliout  portamento,  and  all  the  flor- 
id passages  beautifully  finished.  The  dramatic  dec- 
lamation is  impressive  ;  yet  she  is  not  a  particular- 
ly sympathetic  or  imaginative  singer.  Her  style  is 
that  of  Parepa-Rosa,  of  whom  she  reminds  us  in 
many  ways.  If  a  trifle  cold  and  matter-of-fact,  it 
was  good,  artistic,  honest  singing.  Mr.  Weber 
played  the  florid  clarinet  ohbligato  beautifully,  as  he 
always  does  what  falls  to  his  part  in  the  orchestra. 
Mme.  Cappiani  gave  fitting  individuality  to  "  The 
Violet,"  and  to  the  more  impassioned  little  "Unge- 
duld" by  Schubert,  the  piano  accompaniment  being 
carefully  and  nicely  played  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Sumner. 
All  her  efforts  were  received  with  great  applause  ; 
and  we  only  regret  that  the  good  impression  was 
injured  at  the  last  by  the  over-strained  expression 
of  the  indifferent  song  she  sang  in  English  for  an 
encore. 

The  second  half  (or  afternoon)  of  the  Symphony  series 
begins  on  Tliursday,  Feb.  l.when  the  programme  offers; 
Parti.  Overture  to  "Medea,"  Bargiet ;  Scena  from 
"  Fidelio,"  snng  by  Miss  NiTA  Gaetano;  "  Italian  " 
Symphony,  MenOelssohn.—'PaTi  II.  Aria  and  Gigue  from 
the  orchestrai  Suite  in  B,  by  Bach  ;  Songs  with  Piano; 
"  Leonore  "  Overture,  No.  3,  Beethoven. 

Mme.  Maoeline  Soitiller  is  to  be  the  pianist  of  the 
eighth  Concert  (March  1.)  Other  Symphonies  selected 
are  the  "  Surprise  "  by  H.aydn ;  the  second,  in  C,  by  Ra^, 
never  but  once  before  given  in  Boston ;  and  the  "  Co- 
logne "  Symphony,  in  E  flat.  b.v  Schumann. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood's  Piano  Recitals.     Tlie 

"special  attractions"  of  the  third  Recital,  Monday, 

Jan.  8,  appear  in  the  following  programme  : — 

Sonata  for  two  pianos.  Op.  ,^3,  D  ranior Mozart 

Allegro  con  spirito,  .\ndante,  Aile.gro  molto. 
Mrs.  and  Mr,  Sherwood. " 

"  Mignon" Liszt 

jMiss  Fanny  Kellogg. 
Sonata  for  piano  and  violin.  Op.  8,  F  m.ijor, 

Edv.  Grieg 
Allegro  con  brio.  Allegretto  ^uasi  Andanti- 
*       no,  Allegro  molto  vivace, 
Mrs,  Sherwood  and  Ole  liull. 

a   Gigne,  B-flat  mninr Bach 

6.  "  Song  without  Words,"  No.  27,  E  minor, 

Mendelssohn 

c.  W-irum?  (  Why?)  from  "  Ph.antasie  Stiioke," 

Op.  12,  No.  :i Schumann 

d.  Etude,  Op.  10,  No  4,  C-sharp  minor Chopin 

Mr.  Sherwood. 

"  Echo  " Taubert 

M'ss  Fanny  Kellogg. 

a.  "  In  der  Naeht,"  from  "  Phantasie  Stiioke," 

Op.  12,  No.  5 Scbum.ann 

b.  "Humoresken,"  Op.  6,  Nos.  2,  3  and  4.  .Edv.  Grieg 

Mrs.  Sherwood. 

"  L'heureux  Retour,"  piano  duet. Edgar  H.  Sherwood 

>lrs  anti  .Mrs.  Sherwood. 

a.  "  Spinnerlied"  from  the  "  Flying  Dutchman," 

Liszt-Ay  .igner 

b,  "  Isolden's  Liebes-Tod,"  from  "  Tristan  and 

Isolde."    (By  request) Liszt-Wagner 

Mr.  Sherwood, 

The  special  attraction,  we  suppose,  was  Ole  Bull, 
who  seemed  strangely  not  at  home  in  a  concerted 
piece  of  classical  form,  although  at  home  of  course 
in  its  Norse  spirit.  In  his  reading  he  seemed  ill  a' 
ease,  in  intonation  often  faulty,  and  in  accent  wilful 
and  extravagant ;  so  that  we  would  not  undertake 


to  say  whether  we  liked  the  work  itself.  There 
were  admirers  who  recalled  him  eagerly,  and  would 
recall  him  anywliere  at  any  time;  who  never  seem 
to  have  enough  of  him,  as  if  his  music  were  a  new 
ami  s]K;cial  dispensation,  a  revelation  to  t/tetn  where 
all  tlie  other  oracles  are  sealed.  He  responded  with 
a  rambling  imjirovisation — so  it  seemed,  although 
it  may  have  been  prepared, — beginning  with  one  of 
those  short  passages  of  part-playing,  in  the  rich  low 
tones,  and  the  parts  moving  somewhat  contrapnn- 
tally,  which  we  always  thought  one  of  his  happiest 
arts  ;  then  came  fantastic  figures,  contrasts,  caden- 
ces, etc..  in  his  usual  way,  until  you  seemed  to  rec- 
ognize familiar  features,  vaguely,  developing  into 
the  melody:  /^a  ci  dnrem.  which  he  proceeded  to 
travesly  in  most  preposterous  fashion  ;  this  may  be 
"  genius."  it  is  not  Art,  not  beauty. 

Tlie  opening  number  was  to  us  the  most  edifying 
thing  in  the  concert.  That  genial,  real  music  of 
Mozart,  wliich  seems  so  simple  and  is  so  inimitable, 
was  delightfully  rendered,  though  the  touch  and 
feeling  of  Mrs.  Sherwood  seemed  to  ns  more  Mozart- 
islt  than  her  husband's,  who  is  more  of  the  new 
school.  Of  Liszt's  "  Mignon  "  we  must  say  that  it 
is  almost  the  worst  song  of  any  pretention  that  we 
ever  heard  ; — -overstrained,  unnatural,  ugly,  and  in 
its  sentiment  too  sick  to  justify  expression.  Can 
this  be  Goethe's  Mignon  ?  A  creature  so  unchild- 
like,  so  sophisticated,  so  devoid  of  any  native,  true 
heart  melody  ?  Miss  Favxt  Kellogg  has  a  fine 
voice,  and  seems  to  have  great  promise  as  a  singer, 
which  was  better  shown  in  Tauhert's  "Echo"  song, 
of  which  she  executes  the  birdlike  passages  with 
fluency  and  brightness  ;  and  she  can  render  serious 
Cantahile  with  not  a  little  beauty  and  true  feeling; 
although  there  is  a  certain  inequality  and  crudeness 
in  her  efforts, with  certain  mannerisms,  which  seem  to 
be  the  result  of  frequent  singing  before  not  very 
cultivated  audiences;  how  much  the  publics  edu- 
cate the  singer,  or  performer  in  whatever  art,  and 
commonly  how  falsely  1  But  we  may  hope  good 
things  of  Miss  Kellogg. 

Mr.  Sherwood  played  with  his  nsual  discrimina- 
tion, certainty  and  vigor  in  the  Bach  Gigue  ;  in  the 
solemn  march-like  Lied  of  Mendelssohn  ;  in  Schu- 
mann's deep  felt,  earnest  questioning  of  fate,  "War- 
um  ?  "  which  we  think,  however,  should  be  played 
in  connection  with  what  goes  before  to  make  irs 
meaning  clearer  ;  and  especially  effective  was  his 
rendering  of  the  brilliant  Chopin  Etude.  The  vir- 
tuosity displayed  in  his  performance  of  the  two 
Liszt-Wagner  transcriptions,  especially  that  from 
"  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  was  prodigious  ;  a  remarka- 
ble feat  that  on  the  part  of  the  arranger  also,  though 
we  cannot  learn  to  love  such  music.  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood played  very  beautifully  the  No.  5  of  the 
Schumann  Phantasie  Stiicl-e,  and  the  graceful  Hum 
nresqucs  of  Grieg.  The  piano  duet :  "  L'heureux 
Retour  "  is  a  florid  concert  show-piece,  clever  in  its 
way,  such  as  might  have  been  written  for  the  Cen- 
tennial piano  competition  at  Philadelphia. 

We  must  turn  back  to  the  second  Recital  only  to 
record  the  good  impression  left  on  us  by  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood's really  artistic  rendering  of  that  poetic  and 
difficult  Beethoven  Sonata.  Op.  101,  of  which  she 
only  lacked  the  man's  force  and  fire  for  the  quick 
march  in  the  second  movement;  the  fugued  finale 
came  out  very  clearly.  Also  to  say  how  delight- 
fully the  Chopin  Rondo  for  two  pianos  sounded  ; 
what  fervor  Mr.  Osgood  threw  into  the  songs  by 
Rubinstein  :  "Asra"  and  "Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume." 
That  Liszt's  arrangements,  of  his  own  "  Tasso"  for 
two  pianos,  and  of  "  Isolden's  Liebes-Tod"  for  two 
hanJs.  (repeated  in  the  last  concert)  were  imposing, 
goes  without  saying, — as  all  the  rest  must  go  even 
without  mention. 


Vocal   Clubs. 

The  first  concert  (si.xth  season)  given  by  the  Apollo 
to  its  friends,  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  2,  pl.aced  this  well 
selected  and  well  trained  body  of  now  nearly  one  hun- 
dred singers  in  a  briglitt-r  light  than  ever  as  an  instance 
of  what  jieifection  may  he  reached,  alike  of  technique 
and  expression,  in  the'execution  of  part-*ongs  and  cho- 
ruses for  mere  male  voices.  For  the  most  part,  this 
time,  it  was  the  manner  of  presentation,  more  than  the 
matter,  that  claimed  attention.  With  the  exception  of 
the  first  and  ^.^,st  piece  (the  noble  double  choms  from 
(Eilipus  bv  Mendelssohn,  anil  Schumann's  "  Luck  of  Ed- 
enhall,"  founded  on  Ubland's  ballad)  part-songs  made 
uji  the  programme,  which  had  the  merit,  too,  of  not  ex- 
ceeding reasonable  length.  These  were:  "The  Tears," 
by  yy  itt ;  Hattou's  humorous  conceit, "  The  Letter,"  very 
fiiiely  sung  by  a  quartet  of  voices;  "The  love-.strucK 
Herring,'  by  Schaffer,  in  which  we  found  neither  wit 
nor  beauty  :*"  On  the  Rhine,"  by  Klicken  (choms  with 
duet,  tastefully  and  delicately  sung  by  Dr,  Bcllard  and 
Dr,  L.i.-coMATD:  "  Evening."' by  Lachner,— a  rich,  sub- 
dued and  lovely  piece  of  harmony  \vith  fitting  prelude 
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fitly  nl.ivP'l  hv  Mr.  Lant.,  with  n  snlo  nrMstiPnlly  ^nnir  bv 
Mr-  II  M  AiKKN.  Jtn'l  with  sw(>et<^st,  finest  l)lpniliii'.r  of 
tlip  clinni'i  vr>jr("s;  a  "  SPrpliailp,"  Ity  Storcb,  in  tht-  tenor 
solo  iif  wlii.'h  tti.-it  stpailily  riponiii!;"  nrtisr,  Mr.  W-\t.  .7. 
AVrNoii,  stirnnssctl  liiinHPlf;  a  riiiirin'-:  '  Rhine  Wino 
Pont,'."  I>v  Liszt,  civeii  with  jxreat  spirit  nnrt  elTort;  anfl 
"  Thp  WooiUanil  Rosi-,"  liv  Fischnr.  In  all  thi-sp  the 
choral  execution  was  refined  to  well  niffh  Htinost  nicety. 
If  anything  could  make  wliole  prou'ramnles  iif  mere  mile 
part-sonjrs  ever  fresh,  such  ejceciitir>n,  or  interpretation 
wonld.  lint  there  are  sifrns  enontrh  that  one  may  we:try 
even  of  perfection,  and  that  a  reaction  has  be-nin.  The 
fre^h  laiinds  of  *■  The  recilia/' the  "  nijxed  chonis '*  in 
which  the  Boylston  CInli  is  ahont  to  flnii  its  complement, 
ftc     etc-,  promises  sweets  more  inexhanstilile. 

"  The  Luck  of  Kilenhall  "  interested  us  greatlv.hut  we 
nee<l  to  hear  it  more  than  onre,  and  we  lost  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  Concert.  It  is  a  Cantata  hallad  ot  considera- 
ble length,  with  tenor  and  baritone  solos  choruses,  and 
luKhly  poetic  and  snfji^e^tive  accompaniment  and  little 
snatches  of  symidionv  which  the  accomplished  Director 
of  the  Cluh  siipplied  on  the  pianoforte. 

We  must  take  another  time  to  speak,  in  admiration 
and  congratulation,  of  the  very  decided  success  of  the  re- 
organized ('F.ciT.iA  in  itfl  first  "concert,— the  unexpei'tCil 
length  of  our  New  York  letters  leaving  «s  no  further 
space-  lint  this  win  enable  us  to  speak  after  a  second 
hearins- 


In  and  About  New  York. 

New  YouK,  .Tan.  15.— At  the  second  Concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  Dec.  9,  the  prcKramme  was:  Part 
1.  S.vmphony,  No.  2,  in  C,  Op.  01,  Schumann;  roncerto, 
No  2.  in  G  minor,  piano  and  orchestra,  S'littf-Sii'^ni,  (Mr. 
B.  ,T.  Lant;).  I'art  2.  Orand  Scena,  from  the  "  (Jiittcr- 
dainmeruni;  "  the  fourth  part  of  the  "  Rinir  ties  Nihel- 
uniren,"  by  R.  Wa(;ner.  a.  Siegfried's  Narrative.  Ii. 
SiPRfried's  Death  and  Death  Son;:,  c.  JIarcia  Funcbrc. 
Overture,  "  I-eonora,"  No.  3,  B^'tthorm. 

Althoui.'h  thcpcrforinnnceof  the  IMiilharnionic  orches- 
tra \indcr  the  <lirectton  of  Dr.  Damroseh  lias  been  praised, 
by  some  of  our  criti<'s,  rather  iiu)re  than  the  merits  of 
the  pel  ftirmam-e  seem  to  warrant,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  has  \>cen  much  im]irovcment  under  the  new 
conductor.  There  is  nu>re  clearness  and  precision  of  at- 
tack in  the  violins,  and  less  of  eccentricity  on  tlie  jiart 
of  the  wind  instruments  than  bast  season  ;  and  the  per- 
formance of  Schumann's  creat  work,  if  not  specially  ili- 
Bpired,  was  not  marred  by  any  claring  inaccuracy. 

Mr.  Land's  performance  of  the  Saint-Saens  Concerto 
was  not  even  moderately  successful.*  He  has  not  the 
mech.anical  fmce  necessary  to  the  renderin;;  of  this 
shcwy  "piece  de  resistance,"  an<l  beside  this  he  had  the 
disadvantage  of  playing  after  Mme  Esvipnff,  whose  per- 
formance of  the  sanie  concerto  at  Steinw;ty  Hall,  on  the 
eveninp:  previous  was  a  inar\el  of  perfection. 

The  procramine  of  Theo.  Thomas's  second  Symphony 
Concert,  Dec.  2,  was  as  follows ; 

Overture,  Si'herzo  and  Finale.  Op.  ,')2 Schmnann 

Vorspiel :  *'  (liitterdiimmcrunK  " WaL'ner 

Symphony,  No.  4,  in    B  Hat Beethoven 

Mme.  Kssipoff.  after  retnrnin;r  from  Boston,  cave  one 
eveninp:  concert  and  tine  matinee.  At  the  concert,  Dec. 
22,  she  played: 

Kreisleriana Schumann 

Nocturne,  (i  major Rubinstem 

Etude  de  Concert Liszt 

Andante  et  Scherzo Mendels^olin 

'■Si  oiseau  j 'eta is," Ilcnselt 

Crande  Valse  Chromatique Leschetitzky 

And  at  the  luatinee,  Dec  23:— 

Sonata,  Op.  2,  C  major Beethoven 

Saraliande  and  Passepieil Bach 

"Harmonious  BUvcksraith," Haendel 

TjC  Rossijinol,  1 

".\u  1)0 ril  d'une  source,"  J Liszt 

Chant  polonaise.  \ 

Impromptu,  Valse.  and  Etude Chopin 

Durin-^  the  series  of  concerts  whi<-h  Mme  Essipotl"  has 
[Xiven  in  this  city,  she  has  pla>ed  fr<mi  meinfirv  no  fewer 
than  ninety  conijiositions,  many  of  ^vhich  are  itirricate 
anil  (liflicu'lt  works  for  piano  and  orchestra  :  and  of  these 
she  seems  to  know  the  score  as  well  as  her  own  part. 
Her  memory  is  notthe  leastof  her  remarkable  pifts;  ;ind 
it  is  said  that  her  oidy  nreparattoii  for  a  concert  is  in 
plavine:  once  throueh"  the  ]iieces  on  tlie  tiill. 

tin  Christmas  eveninjx  th«  oratorio  of  the  Mmftinh  w-as 
ppi  formed  at  Steinwav  H:iII  by  the  Oratorio  S(»ciety  of 
New  York  tinder  the  ilirection  of  Dr.  Damrnsch. 

At  the  first  concert  of  the  Brooklyn  I'hiiliarmonic, 
Dee.  Ifi,  the  fidlowing  programme  w.as  iiresented : 

Svmphonv,  No.  7 Beethoven 

Dirge  froin  "  C.iitterdiimnierung  " Wagner 

"  Invitation  a  la  Valse  " Weber-Berlic.z 

Fantasia  in  C,  (adaptation  by  Liszt) Schubert 

Polonaise  in  E Liszt 

Mme.  Madeline  Schiller  was  the  pianist.  The  pro- 
gramme also  incluiled  songs  of  Scliumuun  and  some 
part-song--  bv  the  Swedish  tiuartet. 

The  third  Syniidiony  concert,  by  Theo.  Thomas,  .Tan. 
6,  opened  witii  the  charnnng  <i  minor  Symphony  ot  Mo- 
zart;  which  was  followed  by  Oade'sA'bffWtWc'i  for  string 
orchestra.  Op.  .^3,  im-w).  'i'his  is  divided  as  follows:  1. 
Andantino,  .\llegro  vivace,  Grazioso;  2.  Sclierzo, 
(Moderatoi;  3.  .\ndaiiliiio  eon  moto;  4.  .\Ilegro  viv.ace. 
The  impression  produced  by  this  work  is  favorable,  and 
the  effect  of  the  masterly  instrumentation  of  Oade  was 
increased  bv  the  biilli;iiit  idavitii:  nf  the  «irch,  stra.  B;ir- 
giel's  overture  to  "  .Medea,  "  i  'p.  ■.!2,  euiled  the  first  part 
of  the  programme.  Part  second  was  entirely  taken  up 
by  Sehum:uin's  .Symphony  in  E  flat.  Op.  97,  which  took 
the  hearers  into  quite  ;inother  world  of  music.  For 
those  whose  ears  are  opened  v\hat  a  lifting  up  of  the 
spirit  was  there  1  How  ea-.ily  were  they  borne  ujion  that 
swelling  tide  of  harmony,  far  f .  oiu  the  stormy  night  to 
summer  and  the  seven  mountains  of  the  Rhine. 

A.  A.  C. 

•  It  certainly  was  much  more  than  moderately  success- 
ful here  in  Boston  a  year  ago  :  can  no  good  coine  out  of 
Nazareth?— El). 


W.  New  BRionToN,  Stated  Isi.avd,  N.  V.,  .Tan, 
13. — The  seconrl  concert  of  tlie  Pliilharmonic  Soci- 
ety of  Staten  Islami  came  off  on  Friday,  tlie  ,nth 
inst,  and  was,  in  some  respects,  better,  and  iu  otli- 
er.9  less  truly  artistic  than  tlie  last. 

The  soloists  were  Miss  Emma  Thnrsby,  Madame 
Teresa  Carreno-Sanret,  and  Monsieur  Eniile  .Sauret. 
Mr.  Carl  Ilamm  had  tlie  fiist  violin  in  the  quartet 
ofstrintjed  instruments,  Mr.  Gnntzberff.  the  2nd, 
while  Mr.  Risch  played  the  viola,  and  Mr.  Werner, 
the  violoncello.  The  performance  opened  with  the 
Schumann  Quintet,  op.  44,  in  E  flat,  and  we  have 
never  heard  it  better  played. 

The  first  movement,  "  .Mleijro  brillante,"  was 
fresh  and  sparkling;  the  melody  .always  falling 
newly  upon  the  ear,  as  each  instrument  took  its 
share.  Mme.  Sauret  ap])reciated  the  value  of  sav- 
in£j  her  powers,  and  u;ave  her  fellow  workers  a  share 
of  the  triumph  by  accompanyint;  them  instead  of 
beins  entirely  the  soloist  of  the  piece.  The  stately 
chords  of  tlie  "Marcia"  in  the  second  movement 
save  one  a  rest  after  the  excitement  of  the  .Vlle^ro  ; 
the  "  Scherzo"  and  "  Molto  Vivace"  were  as  dain- 
tily and  clearly  cut,  as  tlion:;h  they  had  been  chis- 
elled. But  the  real  artistic  power  of  the  musicians 
was  shown  in  the  last  movement :  those  Ion:;  reach- 
es of  scales,  with  octave  chords  in  iinex])ected 
places,  were  no  easy  matter  lo  acconiplisli  well,  and 
the  instruments  joined  in  with  a  precision  and 
smoothness,  delightful  to  listen  to. 

After  the  Quintet,  Miss  Thnrsby  sanj  the  "Baltt, 
Batti  "  from  7)o)i  Giovau-ii.  We  were  informed  In- 
the  ])ron;ramme  that  it  was  for  the  Soprano  with 
violoncello  ol)li;;ato,  and  we  looked  forward  with  a 
thrill  of  real  pleasure,  knowin-.;  full  well  what  a 
master  of  tlie  instrumentMr.  Werner  is.  ami  with 
what  taste  and  quick  response  he  would  perform 
his  part.  Instead  of  the  violoncello  alone,  there 
was  also  a  four.lianded  accompaniment  on  the  pi- 
ano, and  these  two  ^jentlemen  did  their  best  to  drown 
Miss  Thurshv's  voice  throni^hout.  Had  she  been 
less  of  an  artist  than  .she  is,  she  would  have  suc- 
cumbed 1o  that  ponderous  rendering;,  and  the  whole 
tliinc^  would  have  been  ruined.  She,  howev(?r.  rose 
to  the  occasion,  and  mana:;ed  her  delicious  thoui^h 
not  powerful  voice,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  heard  in 
spite  of  ever}' drawback.  She  has  abeautitul  meth- 
od, has  been  well  taught,  and  is  exqui-ilely  tiiiishcd 
in  style  and  ronndness  of  tone. 

The  Xardini  S»)nata  for  violin,  wliieli  followed, 
was  ])layed  by  Mr.  Sauret.  He  is  a  yount;  violin- 
ist of  p^reat  promise  and  executed  well,  luit  there 
was  a  want  of  that  tone  and  feelini;,  in  his  render- 
ing, which  onlv  comes  with  experience.  We  have 
since  heard  that  lie  j)layed  this  piece  nirainst  his 
wishes,  which  mi^ht  )>erhaps  account  for  its  cold- 
ness. He  was  enthusi:istically  applauded,  however, 
and  as  an  encore,  played  a  solo  on  the  "  (^hi  mi 
frena  "  of  Lncia.  There  was  a  lireat  de;tl  of  vaiia- 
tion,  the  execution  of  which  was  even  and  clear, 
while  the  air  was  sustained  in  a  reallv  masterl}' 
way.     This  ended  the  first  ])art  of  the  concert. 

After  an  intermission  of  eisjlit  or  ten  minutes  Mo- 
zart's Quartet  for  striniced  instruments  in  C,  N'o.  IS, 
was  performed.  The  "  .\llpijro  moderato  "  went  off 
capitally;  it  was  delicate  and  fresh,  the  phrasiuij 
was  good  and  the  instruments  kept  well  toijether. 
In  the  "Allegretto"  movement,  however,  the  2nd 
violin  turned  a  shade  rough,  uneven,  and  just  a  tri- 
fle false;  thej'  retarded  the  tempo  and  instead  of 
following  up  the  fresh,  breezy  daintiness  of  the  first 
movement,  the  piece  dragged  a  little  from  this 
point,  through  the  Menuetto  and  Allegro  move- 
ment, 

Madame  Sauret  then  pla3-ed  the  Fantaisie  on 
J^aii.sl  hy  Liszt,  Iler  style  is  generally  clear,  though 
florid,  and  sliar]dy  cut,  and  she  has  a  marvellous 
amount  of  strength.     In  their  performance,  although 


she  brought  out  the  air  grandly  in  the  left  hand- 
there  were  very  evident  signs  of  fatigue  towards 
the  end  ;  she  scrambled,  and  moved  about  a  great 
deal,  and  there  was  neither  the  distinctness  nor  the 
artistic  taste  shown  in  the  Schumann  Quintet.  The 
audience  applauded  immensely  and  brought  her  out 
again,  when  she  played  the  Bi'rcJURe  of  Chopin. 
The  technical  difficulties  were  as  nothing  to  her; 
the  runs  were  beautifully  finished  ;  but  it  was  hard. 
The  cradle  movement  of  five-notes  in  the  left  hand 
was  jerkv  and  there  was  no  "  heart  "  or  "  singing  " 
throughout  that  delicious  cadence  towards  the  end. 

Miss  Tluirsbv  sang  an  .•\ir  and  Variations  by 
Proch,  which  showed  fiff  her  voice  to  great  advan- 
tage. As  a  rule,  variations  are  apt  to  be  uneven 
and  tedious  ;  but  Miss  Thnrsby  sustained  the  air 
perfectly  and  executed  the  variations  in  the  most 
artistic  manner.  Iler  voice  is  not  naturally  very 
powerful,  but  it  is  so  sweet  and  svmpatlietic  as  to 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  For  encores,  she  sang  a 
Scotch  b:i]lad,  which  brought  the  tears  into  our 
eyes  and  showed  great  pathos  and  tenderness  ;  and 
a  Bird  song  (Taubert's.  we  believe).  She  sang  this 
verv  carefully,  and  executed  it  well  as  far  as  tech- 
nical didiciilties  went;  but  it  was  hard,  and  a  trifle 
labored.  The  almost  ventriloquistic  effect  of  the 
T.ind  renderiuir  of  the  fitnous  Bird  song  was  want- 
ing, in  the  bird's  trilling  and  distance. 

Mr.  Sauret  ))layed  a  Caprice  rfc  Ctmeert,  composed 
bv  himself,  to  his  wife's  acconi])animent,  on  "Amer- 
ican Airs,"  which  provecl  to  be  "Old  folks  at  home;" 
and  which  did  not  amount  to  very  much,  except  as 
"  paddinir"  -Vnd  the  concert  ended  with  a  SiriJ- 
irnnr  of  Hoccherini.  which  left  a  bad  taste  in  our 
mouths,  ami  wiiich  w(;  could  have  wislied  unheard. 
.Mtogelher,  however,  the  concert  was  a  success,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  each  of  the  three  yet  to 
come  will  be  more  and  more  successful,  as  they  are 
thorouirhly  enjovable  and  instructive. 

The  last  reliearsal  for  the  thin!  roncert  of  the 
Xew  York  l'hilh:irnionic  .Society,  which  Avill  take 
Iilnce  to-morrow  evening  -lanuarv  13.  was  given  this 
afternoon  at  the  .\cademy.  Tlie  jtrogramme  is  an 
nitractive  one  :  Haydn's  "  Tempest."  orchestra  with 
chorus  of  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York,  given 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  The  "  Kuins  of 
Athens '' of  Bec^tlioven  with  the  five  movements: 
"  Overture,"  ''  l>uetfor  Soprano  and  Baritone,'' per- 
forni"d  by  Mrs.  Emily  Butman  and  .Mr.  Stodilard. 
"  (Chorus  of  I>ervishes,"  which  had  so  marvellous  a 
swing  to  the  rhythm  tlnit  everybody  kepi  time  to 
it  unconsciously  ;  "  Marcia  alia  Turca  "  and  "  .Mar- 
cia Solenne." 

Mrs.  liutinan  then  sang  a  Romance  by  B<-rIioz, 
with  the  orchestra,  (called  .\l)-^ence).  Then  followed 
the  "  Quintuor.  Se])tuor  and  Cliorus  "  from  Berlioz's 
ojiern  of  the  "  Trojans.'  Miss  Emma  Crancli,  who 
sang  the  contralto  jiarts,  has  a  beautiful  voice,  flex- 
ible, si  rong  and  well  trained  ;  her  iiM'thod  is  good 
and  her  style  seveiely  classii-al ;  we  were  much 
delighted  wilh  il,  and  trust  that  she  will  be  success- 
ful, and  that  we  shall  hear  her  often. 

Mr.  Bernard  Bockelman  performed  the  Beetho- 
ven fantaisie,  op.  81),  f'>r  piani'forle,  soli,  chorus  and 
orchestra.  But  the  event  of  the  concert  was  the 
"  L.andliche  Hochzeit"  (Country  Wedding)  of  (iold- 
m;irk,  which  was  intended  lo  be  iiiven  at  the  first 
concert  but  which  did  not  arrive  in  lime.  It  is  a 
Symphony  in  five  movements,  li^rht  and  delicious, 
sp:irkling  and  liVi:;ht.  an,l  veiy  Schumannesque  in 
style.  The  fir^t  movement  is  the  "  Wedding 
.March,"  which  for  the  fiist  two  bars  reminds  one  of 
the  March  in  Zampa.  and  then  clianges.  The  air 
is  he-iun  by  the  violoncellos,  then  taken  up  consec- 
uMvely  by  the  bass  viols,  trumpets,  flutes  and  ohoes, 
piccolo  flutes,  and  first  and  second  violins.  The /;(- 
11'nner.zo  is  a  most  delicious  Bridal  song.  The  third 
movement,  a  Scherzo,  is  the  Serenade  ;  then  follows 
an  Andau/e  called,  "  In  the  (larden,"  which  hi  Ihne 
has  the  effect  o(  Schumann's  "  Warum,"  and  there 
is  a  flavor  of  the  (Jarden  scene  in  Fausl.  In  the 
last  movement  "  The  Dance,"  there  is  in  the  middle 
a  most  artistic  introduction  for  a  few  bars  of  the  de- 
licious Garden  melody  and  again  you  hear  the  peas- 
ants dancing  and  the  church  bells  ringing. 

Tile  orchestra  of  the  Philharmotiic  has  improved 
greatly  under  the  new  leader.  Dr.  Daiiirosch,  who 
is  a  very  ]).'irticular  director,  but  who  inspires  his 
orchestra  with  something  of  his  own  musical  fire 
and  taste.  During  the  latter  part  of  poor  Ber"-- 
mann's  life,  the  lone  of  the  I'hiiliarmonic  ran  down, 
and  it  was  the  fashion  to  condemn  the  society  and 
to  praise  the  Thomas  orchestra.  The  latter  "is  un- 
doubtedly in  excellent  training  and   plays   admira- 
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blv;  all  mnstn  lovers  must  bp  Gfrjitcful  to  Mr.  Thoni- 
as  for  nil  lie  lias  done  for  vMiisic  in  Now  York,  niul 
filioiild  (Mu-()ur:ii^<'  him  as  ho  nol)ly  dcscrvt's.  liut 
let  us  not  for-^^et  the  niiin,  who,  wht-n  Thnmaa  was 
not,  raised  up  thin  l^hilhariiinnlo  Horicty  in  New 
York,  when  inusie  was  at  a  very  low  ehh  in  tlmt 
city,  and  kept  it  for  twenty  years  in  a  snecessful 
condition.  He  had  his  faults,  certainly,  an<l  they 
were  grave  one.s,  hut  let  ua  jL^ive  him  that  "Charity, 
which  RufTereth  lon^x  and  is  kind,"  and  Ions:  may 
the  Philliarmonic  continue  to  cover  his  memory 
with  glory  1 


HuiLDiN-G  Betteu  THAN  TuEY  KNEW.  Mf.  Eupenc 
Thayer,  the  organist,  makes  the  following  suggestion: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  Allow  me  to  make  a 
suggestion  for  the  benefit  of  Boston  humanity.  The 
new  temple  fur  the  use  of  Moody  and  Sankey  will  soon 
be  completed,  useil  and  then,  following  the  fate  of  the 
Jubilee  buildings,  be  demoUnbed.  Now,  after  the  evan- 
gelists have  done  their  work,  why  cannot  some  of  our 
choral  societies— the  Handel  and  Haydn  and  some  oth- 
ers—do a  work  which  has  never  been  done  in  our  famous 
musical  city?  Why  can  they  not  give  a  series  of  orato- 
rio performances,  eay  ten  or  more,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
great  mass  of  people  who  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
listen  to  the  inspired  creations  of  the  glorious  old  mas- 
ters? Let  tlie  admission  not  exceed  fifty  cents  (twenty- 
five  would  be  better)  so  that  any  and  allmay  go.  I  be- 
lieve that  not  only  a  good  and  trreat  work  would  be  done, 
but  that  it  would  bring  a  handsome  pecuniary  retnrn  to 
those  who  should  undertake  it.  The  Handel  and  Haydn 
could  easily  give,  a  half  dozen  times  each,  "  The  Messi- 
ah," "  Elijah  "  and  *'  Judas  Maccabeus  "  at  short  notice 
and  with  little  or  no  expense  of  time  or  money.  Do 
speak  a  word,  Mr.  Editor,  that  this  opportunity  for  edu- 
cating, comforting  and  uplifting  of  our  common  people 
be  not  lost.  If  anv  service  of  mine  c.in  I>e  of  value  it 
shall  be  given  gladly  to  the  extent  of  my  strength  and 
ability.  I  offer  the  sugirestion  most  respectfully  for  the 
earnest  consideration  of  the  choral  societies  of  Boston, 


Music  for  the  People. 

To  THE  Editor  of  tue  Boston  Couuiee  :— 

In  yonr  extract  from  the  Herald  of  my  letter  which 
first  appeared  in  the  Transcript,  regarding  the  after-use 
of  the  Moody  Temple,  you  unintentionally  misinterpret 
my  suggestion.  Permit  me  a  further  word  in  behalf  of 
the  masses  of  Boston.  You  say  that  my  plan  "is  all 
very  well  on  paper,  but,  practical  though  it  may  be,  it 
is  not  practicable,"  and  ask  the  question;  "When  are 
these  dozen  oratorios  to  be  rehearsed?  '*  Now  I  said  let 
there  be  given  at  least  a  dozen  oratorio  performances, 
not  a  dozen  different  oratorios.  In  fact,  I  would  not 
have  so  many  if  I  could.  I  would  like,  for  instance,  to 
see  The  Messiah  alone  given  one,  two  or  five  dozen  times 
until  everybody  (that's  the  word)  in  Boston  who  had  the 
slightest  wish  to  hear  great  choral  music  could  hear  this 
masterwork  at  least  once.  After  that  might  come  Eli- 
jah, St.  Paul,  Ffymn  of  Praise  or  even  Israel  in  Egypt  and 
the  Passion  ^fusic.  Now,  nearly  or  quite  all  of  these  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  have  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice.  If  not  all  of  the  above  mentioned,  they  could  at 
least  give  the  people  the  great  works  they  will  produce 
at  their  Triennial  Festival  in  May  without  an  hour's  ex- 
tra rehearsal.  So,  thus  understood,  pardon  me  if  I  say 
that  it  is  practicable  in  the  highest  degree.  No  one  so- 
ciety of  course  could  sing  every  evening  without  over- 
working the  singers.  On  alternate  evenings  let  some 
other  vocal  societies  give  this  or  any  other  good  and 
great  music.  Or,  why  not  have  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association  give  the  people— the  common  people—some 
Beethoven  symphonies  and  other  great  orchestral  mu- 
sic? A  quarter  of  a  milhon  of  them  afe  here  who  never 
heard  these  great  reverVieraiions  of  the  human  heart — 
its  ;joys  and  sorrows— its  trials  and  victories.  This  as 
sociation.  incorporated  professedly  for  the  upbuilding 
and  upholdmg  of  all  that  is  best  and  greatest  in  musical 
art,  would  not  only  do  a  noble  work  but  make  some  mon- 
ey :  two  things  in  which  they  have  not  made  any  colossal 
progress  in  so  far.  I  hope  to  be  f<ugiven  if  my  sugges- 
tions are  impertinent,  or  it  they  are  too  plebeian  for  these 
liigh-toned  and  aristocratic  "musical  corporations.  It 
they  shall  be  so  considered,  thev  have  only  to  remember 
that  no  good  deeds  can  live  in  the  minds  or  memories  of 
men  unless  they  are  done  for  Mankind— for  our  common 
humanity.  As  my  humble  offering  on  the  altar,  and  as 
an  earnest  of  my  words  (if  there  be  an  organ  of  sufficient 
size  in  the  place*,  or  if  any  organ-builder  in  America  will 
put  one  there  for  two  months),  I  will  give  my  services 
for  at  least  twenty-five  organ  recitals  of  all  the  good  and 
great  music  I  can  lay  hands  to,— and  this  with  tickets  at 
just  one  hundred  cents  less  than  a  dollar.  That  is,  fkee 
TO  ALL  pEnpLE.  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  high 
and  low,  who  will  come  and  listen  to  the  King  of  Instru- 
ments, the  one  chosen  of  the  Lord  and  his  people.  Again 
I  say,  it  is  practicable  to  give  the  hard-toiling  masses 
these  heaven-inspired  creations  of  mu**ic.  And  they 
shall  be  lifted  up  and  strengthened,  be  cheered  and  com- 
forted, be  made  wiser  and  better,  and  go  forth  with 
songs  of  goodness  and  mercv  in  their  hearts?,  thanking 
the  King  of  Kings  for  the  blessing  and  ever  blessed  gift 
of  music.  Paroon  me  for  so  many  words:  I  have  only 
the  people's  welfare  at  heart, 

Eugene  Thayer. 
January  8,  1S77. 


Philadelphia.  On  Saturday  evening  Mr.  Oharles  H. 
Jarvis  gave  his  second  classical  Hoircn  at  Natatorhim 
Hall,  and  notwithstandin'j;  the  inclt-mcncy  of  ilie  wenth- 
er  it  w;is  well  attended.  'I'he  concert  opened  with  a  Mo- 
7.:\rt  Trio,  the  one  in  E  flai,  for  piano,  viola  anrl  clarinet, 
and  was  effectively  rendered.  Mr.  H.  Schneitler,  the 
performer  on  the  clarinet,  did  not  appear  to  the  .same  ad- 
vantage as  in  the  W.'ber  Duo,  where  his  execution  was 
very  spirited  and  showed  a  thorough  acqu.iintance  w  th 
his  instrumnnt.  Mr.  .Tarvis  gave  the  fantnstic  Schu- 
mann Toccata,  op.  8, with  vigor,  and  six  of  Mendelssohn's 
songs  without  words,  pe;  forming  them  exquivfitely.  He 
also  played  the  "  Sonata  Appassionata,"  of  Beethoven, 
and  in  this  work  Mr.  Jarvis's  conception  was  very  fine, 
his  technical  mastery  seemefl  complete— just  that  ex- 
pressive phrasing,  light,  shade,  fire,  force  and  delicacy 
were  present  when  reqniretl ;  while  the  nerve  and  bril- 
liancv  <^>f  his  playinc  were  remarkable.  Philadelphia  is 
hardly  aware  that  Hhe  possesses  so  finished  an  artist  as 
Mr.  J^rvU.— Evening  Bulletin. 


A    Dicfionari/   of  Mn.%'icnt    Tenns.       Edited    by    J. 

vStainer,    M.A.,  Mns.  Doc,    and  W.   A.  Barrett, 

Mus.  Bac.      (Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.,  London  ;  O. 

Ditson  tk  Co.,  Boston.) 

Althouajh  small  works  explanatory  of  the  vari- 
ous technical  terms  in  music,  of  the  qualities  of 
voice  and  of  instruments,  exist,  a  comprehensive 
dictionary  of  theoretical  and  scientific  phraseolo^ry. 
which  should  combine  with  that,  as  manv  collec- 
tions by  foreirjn  authors  do,  biblioijraphical  and 
biographical  information,  was  wantinsf  in  this  coun- 
try. To  a  ijreat  extent,  the  authors  of  the  volume 
of  'Musical  Terms'  have  supplitd  the  deficiency. 
Their  work,  if  it  does  not  extend  to  the  proportions 
of  those  of  the  German,  Italian,  and  French  com- 
pilers, especially  of  the  *  Cnnversations-Lexikon.' 
left  unfinished  by  the  late  Hermann  Mendel,  is  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  our  musical  literat- 
ure. Dr.  Stainor,  who  is  the  ore^anist  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Barrett,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  St.  Paul's  Choir,  and  author  of  '  The 
Chorister's  Guide.*  have  been  too  modest  in  the 
title  they  have  g^iven  to  their  book,  which  extends 
far  beyond  a  simple  vocabulary  of  "Musical  Term^.'* 
The  writers  have  treated  almost  every  subject  con- 
nected with  nuwic  practically  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cally ;  and  in  order  to  render  their  dictionary  not 
only  a  book  of  ready  reference,  but  also  a  key  for 
the  student  who  wishes  to  use  the  vast  resources  of 
the  Musical  Library  in  our  British  Museum,  they 
have  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  mathematicians  as 
well  as  musicians,  of  historical  writers  as  well  as  of 
instrument-makers.  Thus  the  articles  on  Duodene, 
or  the  Relations  of  Harmony,  Modulation,  and  Pitch, 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis.  F.R.S.  ;  on  Temperament,  by 
Mr.  Bosanquet.  M.A.  ;  on  Acoustics,  by  Mr.  Don- 
kin ;  on  Church  Music,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Elmore  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Monk  ;  on  Nomenclature,  bv  Prof  Hul- 
lah  ;  on  Licensing  and  Copyricfht.  b\'  Mr.  J.  BuUey, 
M.A. ;  on  Tuning-Forks  and  Pitch,  by  Mr.  A.  J, 
Hipkins ;  besides  able  contributions  from  other 
sources,  show  the  care  and  conscientiousness  of  the 
compilers.  It  will  be  naturally  supposed  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  belligerent  tendencies  of  musicians,  the 
most  morbidly  sensitive  and  quarrelsome  of  all  pro- 
fessional races,  the  definitions  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  music,  melody,  harmony,  and  form,  will 
not  find  universal  acceptance  ;  but  that  the  dissent- 
ing section  of  composers  will  approve  of  all  the  ex- 
planations offered  it  is  hopeless  to  expect.  When, 
for  instance,  a  reader  is  told  that  "Melody  is  an 
agreeable  succession  of  simple  sounds,  produced  by 
a  single  voice  or  instrument,  and  so  rep^ulated  as  to 
2:ive  a  pleasing  eff'ect  or  to  be  expressed  by  some 
kind  of  sentiment."  it  ma}'  be  said  that  this  is  a  mere 
platitude.  The  masterminds  of  music,  includino;.  of 
course,  Herr  Wagner,  despite  the  *  Kibelungjen.' 
have  pronounced  Melody  to  be  the  poetry  of  tones  : 
it  is  certainly  not  easy  to  make  a  poet,  and  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  make  an  original  melodist.  It  is 
very  natural  that  the  two  editors  should  state  their 
own  theories  in  definitions,  and  it  is  not  here  that  a 
controversy  should  be  provoked  by  disputino^  the 
accurac}'^  of  their  opinions.  If  teacliers  or  students 
find  any  cause  to  dispute  the  interpretations,  they 
can  easily  refer  to  the  elaborate  treatises  which  ex- 
ist. It  is  the  general  character  and  tone  of  the  vol- 
ume that  concerns  general  amateurs,  who,  at  a  little 
cost  of  time,  can  obtain  from  this  volume  informa- 
tion on  theoretical  and  scientific  subjects  without 
having  to  wade  through  complex  works.  The  Dic- 
tionary displays  careful  research  generally,  and  it 
is  also  imbued  with  an  impartial  spirit,  which  goes 
far  to  beget  confidence  in  the  writers.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  diagrams  of  instrumental  work- 
manship, and  is  printed  in  very  large  and  clear 
type.  — Aihenantn. 


ip£tial    Botires. 


DESCRIPTIVK   LIST  OF   TIIK 

XiA-TEST      3vrrrsic, 

PublUIipd  l>r  Oliver  nitnon  &  Co. 

.-<♦.-< 

Vooal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Is  your  Lamp  Burnitifr,  my  Brotlier?    Song 
and  Cho.     E.     3     E  to  E.  Bentley.  30 

'*  Then  lift  v'Hir  lamp  hiirhpr,  mv  brother, 
Lest  I  sliould  make  fatal  delay." 
One  of  the  impressive  songs,  so  effective  in 
revival  meetings. 

Four  Songs  by  Franz  Lnrlmfr.  each  30 

No.  1.     Joyous  Songs  (Frohe  Lieder). 
F.     4.     d  to  F. 

"  With  the  lark  toward  the  skies.'' 

No.  2.     In  Autumn  (Im  Herbste).     E. 
4.     b  to  E. 
**  Sprinfjtime  Bonp-s  the  soul  is  sinjring." 

No.  3.     Clouds  at  Eventide  (Abend-wol- 
ken).     E.     4.     b  to  E. 

"  G!eamin(^  in  a  flood  of  li^ht." 

No.  4.     Light  Hearted  (Leicht  im  Her- 
zen).     G.     .3.    d  to  E. 
"  Merry!  merry!  not  tearful,  but  cheerful.'' 

These  are  newly  tr, insisted  German  songs  of 
great  merit,  and  well  worth  examination. 

The   Poor  Old   Bum.     Serio  Homic  Song 

aud  Chorus.     F.    2.     F  to  F.        liichter.  30 

"  Oh.  my  curse  it  has  been  mm." 
This  desolate  old  bummer  hts  rhosen  a  very 
taking  melody  for  his  "  warninj;."  which  will  be 
useful  in  temperance  meetings. 


The   Happy  Man. 
A  to  e. 


D6.    3. 


(Bass  Staff.) 

Greeley.  30 


**  Thy  heart,  it  is  a  diadem, 
That'noble  lightning  throws." 

Good  br^ss  or  baritone  song,  in  which  the  sin- 
ger manifests  some  hostile  intentions  towards 
the  fortunate  man. 

Mama,  Why  don't  Papa  come?    Song  and 

Chorus.     E.     3.     E  to  g.  WiUie-rs.  35 

"  ^Vh3t  makes  you  cry  so.  Mamma  dear, 
Wliy  fion't  youanswer  rae  ?  " 

A  touching,  sweet  and  simple  ballad. 

Instrumental. 

Compositions  played  by  Mme.  Annette 
Essipoff,  in  her  Concerts. 
No.  1.      Intermezzo  Scherzosa.      (La 
Canzonatura).  Op.  21.  No.  9.    Jih.  a. 

Yon  Billow.  3-5 
Almost  ever>'  note  is  staccato.  If  played  Presto, 
of  course  chedifficulty  is  great. 

No.  2.     Zur  Guitarre.    (Impromptu). 

E.    5.  Heller.  35 

Neat  piece,  which  would  m.ake  an  admirable 
*'  study  of  taste." 

No.  4.     Souvenir  d'Ischl.     Yalse.     Dft. 

5.  Leschetizky.  50 

Original  and  tasteful. 

No.  5.     L'Aveu.     (Confession).      Im- 
provisation.    A6.    5.  Leschetizky.  40 

A  sort  of  "  Song  without  words,"  replete  with 
meaning. 

No.  7.    Des  Abends.      (At  Evening). 

Tib.     5.  Schumann.  30 

As  sweet  as  a  summer  evening. 

No.  8.     Gavotte.     E  minor.     4.         Silas.  SO 
Charming  piece. 

No.  11.     Gavotte.     (Arr.  by  Brahtn.i). 

A.     5.  Gluck.  35 

Partly  on  3  staffs.  Fingered  by  Perabo.  Very 
gracef  ill. 

Mme.  Essipoff,  like  Von  Biilow,  is  such  a  super- 
latively good  player,  that  whe  can  afford  toper- 
form  easy  pieces.  One  will  have  to  search  a 
long  time  to  discover  another  set  of  pieces  so 
perfectly  graceful  as  these.  Buy  them  with  all 
confidence. 


ABBKEViATToys.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B6,  etc.  A  large  Rornan  letter  m-iVks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  he- 
low  or  above  the  staff.  Thus:  "C.  5,  c  to  E  "  means 
"  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter,  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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New  Method  for  the  Pianoforte  ! 


PRICE    REDUCED   TO    83.25! 

FOB    SALE    E¥EEIWHEEE.  MAILED,    POST-FEEE,    FOE    THE    EETAIL    PEIOE. 


FOUNDED  OK  A  NEW  AND  OBIGENAI,  PLAN 

U.LUSTRATED  BY  A  SERIES  OF  PLATES,  SHOWI>"G  THE  POSITIONS  OF  THE  nA>rDS  AND  FINGERS. 

TO  wuicn  IS  added: 

THE    RUDIMENTS     OF    HARMONY    AND    THOROUGH     BAS.S, 

CZERNY'S     LETTERS    TO    YOUNG    LADIES     ON    THE     ART    OF     PLATING    THE     PIANO, 

AND 

SCHUMANN'S     RULES    FOR    YOUNG     MUSICIANS, 

RULKS     AND     REMARKS     BY     BACH,     MOZART,     CLEMENTI,    CRAMER,    HUMMEL,     MOSCHELE-S,    KALKBRENNER,     CZERNY, 

AND    THALBERG. 
One  Edition  or  this  wokk  has  tiik  Amekican  Fingering.  ANOTUEit  Edition  has  Foukkjn  Fingekino. 

BY 

NATHAN     RICHARDSON. 


f)e^di'i|)tioi\  of  tl\e  ]S[ew  ^Iell)ocl. 

Very  few  pupils  will  study  from  hcginuing  to  end  of  tho  exer- 
cises, studies,  and  "amusements."  They  conslituto  a  viist  amount  of 
material  of  the  best  quality.  The  teacher  will,  at  his  discretion, 
introduce  outside  pieces,  for  variety,  and  extra  studies  for  extension 
cf  practice.  But  everything  is  founded  on  "  Richanison,  "  to  which 
the  learner  will  again  and  again  return,  until  the  course  is  completed. 

"  Richardson's  New  Method"  has  clear,  distinct,  legible  print. 

"liichardson's  New  5Iethod"  has  plates  to  illustrate  the  positions  of 
the  hands  aud  fingers. 

"Richardson's  New  Method"  has  been  revijcd  and  re-revised  until 
the  errors  in  print,   etc.    are  quite   eliminated. 

"Richardson's  New  Method"  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  addition  of  :^ 

1st.    Tables  of  the  Major  and  Minor  Scales. 

2nd.    By   C8    valuable  "maxims"  or  "rules"  by  Robert  Schumann. 

3rd.  By  similar  "rules"  "hints"  and  "remarks"  by  a  number 
of   the    most  celebrated  players,  the  first,  B.ieh ;  the  last,  Thalberg. 

4th.  By  a  compact  treatise  on  Ilarmouy,  fonuing  a  useful  "short'' 
course;  and, 

5th.  By  the  genial,  instructive  letters,  written  by  the  celebrated 
Czerny,    for   the    benefit    of   his    "younj   lady    pupils.'' 

"Richardson's  New  Jlcthod"  now  contains  "200  largo  l)age5, 
all   well  occupied  with   useful  matter. 


Si^toi'y  of  tl\e  Jsfew  ]^Ietl)od. 


In  tho  year  181 —  an  unassuming  young  man  began,  in  Boston,  to 
study  tho  art  of  playing  aud  teaching  the  Pianoforte.  The  young 
gentleman  was  a  diligent  and  apt  scholar,  and  showed  special  interest 
in  finger  training;  constructing  at  one  time  (at  the  teacher's  sugges- 
tion,) a  little  "linger  gymnasium"  for  rapid  development  of  the 
muscles  used  in  playing.  After  a  few  months  spent  in  this  way,  young 
Richardson  began  to  teach,  but  speedily  found  he  had  yet  something 
to  learn.  In  a  short  time  we  hear  of  him  in  Germany,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  great  pianist,  Drci/shocl:  After  some  years  of 
study,  the  now  accomplished  musician  returned  to  Boston,  where  his 
active  temperament  found  vent  in  two  directions. 

He  opened  an  elegant  Music  Store. 

He  began  to  put  together  an  instruction  book. 

The  instruction  book  was  the   "Modern  School,"  which  was  con- 

PUBLISIIED  l^.Y 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 


structed  with  the  greatest  care,  brought  out  in  elegant  style,  and 
fully  advertised.  It  however,  had  but  moderate  success,  and  the 
author  was  soon  satisfied  that  it  was  ipiite  defective.  Taking  counsel, 
therefore,  of  musicians  familiar  witli  the  needs  of  American  teachers 
ami  scholars,  lie  abaudoncd  the  "School,'"  aud  compiled 

f\idVcii'd^^oi)V'  Kew  ;^Ietllod. 

The  new  book  at  onee  took  it's  place  in  the  front  rank,  and  has 
always,  in  sales,  been  in  advance  of  miy  other,  having  been,  in  fact, 
a  marvellous  success. 

It  should  never  be  confounded  witli  the  "  Modem  School,"  which 
is  an  older  and  an  imperfect  book,  so  conceded  to  be  by  its  author, 
and  greatly  inferior  to  the  "New  Method." 

The  lamented  and  diligent  compiler  lived  only  long  enough  to 
complete  his  labors,  and  to  see  the  commencement  of  its  prosperity. 
Tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  have  since  been  issued,  and 
have  been  eagerly  received  both  byteuchers  and  pupils;  and,  with  the 
present  reduced  price,  perhaps  a  still  greater  circulation  is  before  it. 


INSTRUCTION    BOOKS    FOR    BEGINNERS. 

Patient  Piano  teachers  do  not  need  to  be  informed,  that  from 
the  3rd.  or  4th.  to  the  lith.  or  l.'ith.  week,  with  a  new  pupil  is 
tlic  driest,  most  wearisome,  most  discouraging  period  in  the  whole 
course.  Many  pupils  turn  back  at  this  point,  and  never  return  to 
the  "weary  keys."  Children,  especially,  need  a  great  deal  of  coaxing 
till  they  are  safely  through  this  somewhat  narrow  "valley  of  tears." 

The  following  short  instruction  books  do  not  interfere  with 
"  Richardson."  They  may  bo  helps  to  a  beginner.  Their  pretty 
airs  lighten  one's  toil  for  a  time,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  few  week*, 
the  larger  book  may,  under  the  best  auspices,   be  commenced. 

Bellak's    Analytical    Method. 

Boarfls   $1.00.  Paper  7S   eta. 

Decidedly  easy,   and  full  of  charming    airs. 

Clarke's  ($)  Dollar  Instructor  for  Pianoforte. 

By  Mr.  Wm.  II.  Clarke,  author  of  "Clarke's  New  Method  for 
Reed  Organs."  This  is  a  brief  and  easy  book,  with  music  that  may 
be  played  on  the  piano  or  the  Reed  Organ. 

Winner's  New  School  for  Piano.       75  cts. 

A  little  book  in  popular  style,  with  a  large  number  of  popu- 
lar airs. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 


BOSTON'. 


;U  BROADW.iY,  N.  y. 


J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 

[Succc'sgarrt  ti»  Lkk  A  Walker,] 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LYON  &  HEALY, 

cmc.iGo. 


coisrcEi?.T  nvtxjsic. 

redaling  and  Reginiration  by  Eugene   Thayer. 

MoRt  of  tlio  pieces  Iiavo  a  IVdal  part  of  some  (Wi- 
ficully.  ami  ihe  inu.sie,  of  eoiirse,  is  for  advanced  jihiy- 
ers.  A  line  collection,  and  well  worthy  of  the  study 
required  fur  proper  rendering  of  its  contents. 

No.  1.  Sixth  Ory:an  Concerto Flnndel.  $1  00 

*'     'I.  Choral  Variations  in  Eft Smart.        %^ 

"     3.  Three  Adai:ios.     Op.  25G VohA-mar.        85 

•*    4.  Vaiiations  on  Nuremberg 7'hnyer.        1h 

**     5.  Variatioiia  on  God  save  the  King. . . .  Fisher.        !■' 

*'    6.  Variations  on  rievel's  Jlyuin O'fjviKh.       CO 

*'     7.  Two  Canons,     clioral  Theme IJaupt.        CO 

•*    8.  Variations.     Sicilian  Hymn 7'hayir.        6ti 

"     9    Fu;xiie  in  C  Maj«»r JInupt.        9,h 

*'  10.  Variations.     Anid  Lanj;  Syne Thaytr.       00 

The  aliove  are  for  one  perfoinier. 
The  following  arc  for  two  performers. 

No.  11.  Variations,     Sicilian  Hymn T7tayer.  Si  00 

'*  12,  Fantasie.     D  Minor IJemie.       I   2h 

'•  13    Kestintrade.  (Festival  Overture).  To/r/'mar.      1  2;'. 

*'   14.  Variations      Xiircnihing Thayer.       1  0() 

*'  15.  Variations.    Auld  Lang  yync Thayer.      1  00 


The  Organist's  Reliance. 

I\  TWO  VOLUMES.      Ly  EUdCNE  THAYER. 

£ach    J'otume  has  /O  A^utiibei's. 

A'ac/i  ,^'unihci'  has  JO  f^affes* 

ICach  A'untber  cosis  ^f.J^S. 

XHS  oiioAiva$»T's  iftEi^iAnrcE: 

is  a  collection  of  easy  an;ingenients  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful pieces  of  the  great  Masters,  and  is  for  either  Pipe  or 
Reed  Organs. 

It  will  l-e  noticed  that  the  p-esent  collection  occupies 
entirely  iliffcrent  ground  tioju  that  filled  by  the  "Al- 
bum."   This  is  all  easy  music. 

Vol.  1.    Contains  Mu.'^ic  for  Church  Service. 

Vol.  2.    Contains  Music  for  Home  Enteitainment. 

Vol.  1.  IVo,  1.  Contains  March  from  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus.  by  Haudel;  Service  Prelude  (Agnus  r>ei,  liy 
Nauman,)  in  G;  Service  Prelude  (Largo  by  Haydn)  in 
G;  Service  Prelude  (Andante  by  Beethoven),  in  G  ;  Ser- 
vice Prelude  (Andante  by  Mozart),  in  F,  Service  Prelude 
(l'yRink),in  E6;  Service  Pielude  (by  Hellers,  in  F;  Ser- 
vicii  Prelude  (by  Hatton).  E6;  Service  Prelude  (by  Hesse) 
in  F;  and  Olfertoiie  (by  "NVel.N ),  in  P6, 

Vol.  1-  Wo,  2,  Contains  Minuet  from  Banison; 
Andante  in  F,  from  Hesse;  Atlagio,  by  Beethoven ;  Fes- 
tival March,  by  Hatlon;  Service  Preludes,  by  Defesch, 
Haydii  and  llaiulel ;  and  Otfert«'ire,  by  Wely. 

Vol.  1.  IVo.  a.  Contains  Service  I'reiude,  by  Bat- 
tishdl;  Festival  Prelude,  by  Hatton:  Pastorale,  by 
Schneider;  Two  Responses,  by  Bati.ste;  Postlude,  by 
Batiste;  Andante,  by  Moznrt;  and  Offertoire,  by  U  ely. 

Vol.  1,  I%'o.  4.  Contains  Service  Preludes,  by  Mo- 
zart (in  F),  Hesse  'in  A),  Oeminni  (Minuet  in  A),  and  Ba- 
tiste (IClevation  in  F);  a  Service  Postlude  (Maestoso  in 
A),  by  Hnmrnel;  Doad  jMarch  in  Said  (for  Funerals); 
Two  Responses,  by  Battman ;  and  Offertoire  in  G,  by 
AVely. 

Vol.  1.  I^'o.  5.  Service  Prelude  from  Susanna, 
by  Handel;  Servire  Prelude,  by  Hesse;  Two  Responses, 
by  Bittinan;  Service  J'reludes,  by  Lcmmeus,  Fisher, 
Havdu  and  Batiste;  and  Ollcrtoire  (for  Festival  days), 
by"liatiste. 

Vol.  1.  IVo.  O.  Contains  Choruses  from  Mt.  of 
Olives,  by  Beethoven:  Service  Preludes,  by  Hesse,  An- 
dre and  "Gooubau;  Prelude  (Elevation),  l_y  Cullin;  Pre- 
lude (Elevation),  by  Col.ius;  and  Prelude  (Communion), 
by  Butisre. 

Vol.  1.  Wo.  7,  Contains  Service  Pielndcs,  by  Har- 
rison (in  C).  Hatton  (in  D).  Uasse  (in  F),  Hesse  (in  A),  and 
Batiste  (Comuiuiiion  lu  E  minor);  and  a  Festival  March, 
by  F.  E    Gladstone. 

"Vol.  1.  Wo.  ».  Contains  Service  Preludes,  by  Mill- 
ler(m  G),  Dubsck  (Romanza  in  G),  by  Battman,  (in  F). 
and  by  Hesse  (ui  F);  al>o  Two  Responses,  by  Battman; 
a  dervic'  Prelude  (Fugue  in  1>  minor),  by  Pink ;  Funeral 
March  (In  Memoriam),  by  Dr.  Spark;  and  Festival  Post- 
lude (Marche  Heioique,  No.  1),  by  Schubert. 

Vol.  1.  Wo.  O.  Contains  a  Service  Prelude  in  F, 
by  V-Ls-eur;  Service  Prelude  (Evening  Prayer,  in  A),  by 
Smart;  Service  I'osil  nde  (FLStu:d  March  in"  A),  by  Guif- 
maiit;  and  Festival  Prelude  (Marche  Heroique,  No.  2),  by 
ychultert. 

Vo!,  1.  Wo.  lO.  Contains  Service  Prehidec,  by  Rink 
(in  Ki.  Sni,nt(in<T)  and  Merkel  (Trio  for  Tuo  Manuals 
and  Pedal  \  aud  Smart  (Minuettoin  .\^.  For  the  ending 
of  the  whole  set,  we  have  the  Hallelnjnh  chorus  fiom 
the  ".Messiah,"   arranged  as  a  Service'Postludc. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  list  that  theie  is  a  very 
gre  It  variety  in  Vol  1,  and  that  all  the  music  is  appro'- 
pri.ite  for  Church  Service. 

V<»l.  *2  is  intended  for  Home  Entertainment,  with 
gein  a  ini-i,-.  in  good  la-te,  but  uot  confined  to  the  line 
uf  "  3:iired  "  oigan  music. 


Hiles'  Short  Voluntaries. 

These  are  not  in  ulicet  music  fonn,  but  in  a  convenient 
"  pamphlet  "  form,  e;ich  of  the  9  numbers  containing  a 
few  Bliort  and  tasteful  pieces,  which  "are  not  more  than 
four  minutes  long."    I'rice  per  number,  60  cents. 


BEAUTIES  FOR  THE  ORGAN. 

In  "paniiihlet"  form,  each  of  the  two  numbers  hav- 
ing II  few  Voliint;iries  iii  good  taste,  arranged  from 
the  great  masters.    Price  per  number,  60  cents. 


TJiree  Offertoires. 

COMPOSEI>   BT  ElGENE    ThaYER,  AND  PLAYED  BY'   DIM 

IN  Concerts  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall. 

1.  Grand  Oft'ertoirc  de  Concert 75  cts. 

2.  La  I'riere.    Offertoire  for  Bassoon Z^    " 

3.  La  Meditation.  Offertoire  forVox  Uuniana  35    " 
Registration  marked  throughout. 


Xo. 


CHOICE  MORCEAUX  FROM 

Seetl)ovei)'^   ^ynvplioriic;^. 

FOR  ORGAN,  BY  BATISTE. 

These  are  pieces  of  some  difficulty.  For  manual  and 
pedal.  Properly  managed,  they  have  a  grand  Orches- 
tral effect. 

Op.  31.  No.  1.  Communion,  C  m.ijor 50  ots. 

"  *'  2.  Offertoire,  I>  niajur 75  ** 

"  "  3.  Offertoire  Funcbre  Heroique 75  *' 

Op.  32.  No.l.  Elevation,  B6  major 60  " 

'*  "  2.  Communion.  C  minor 50  " 

"  "3.  Oflertoire,  Pastorale 60  " 

Op.  33.  No.l.  Offertoire,  A   major 50  " 

'*  *'  2.  Offertoire,  F  major 50  " 

**  "  3.  Grand  Sortie,  with  Chorus 75  " 


Tlree  PreMes  iiDil  Fdpus, 

Op.  37.    No.l COcts. 


It  was  a  great  delight  to  watch  the  organ  playing  of 
Mendelssohn.  A  perfect  master  of  the  instrume"nt,  his 
lithe  hands  wandered  over  the  manuals,  or  flew  to  the 
stoi)s,  without  apparent  effort,  and  the  rich  music 
seemed  to  tiow  of  itself  from  the  forest  of  pipes  befc»re 
him— One  can  reproduce  (in  a  measure)  this  pleasure  by 
the  study  of  these  fine  compositions. 


PEDAL  STUDIES  FOR  THE  ORGAN. 

BY  EUGENE  THAYER.       Price  75  cts. 

This  useful  little  work  contains  57  progressive  exer- 
cises in  Pedal  Playing,  carefully  marked  for  the  feet 
alternately,  for  crossing  the  feet,  sliding  the  feet,  aud 
for  "  heel  and  toe  "  practice. 


THE  ORGANIST'S  FOLIO. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  STANDARD  ORGAN  PIECES. 

1.  Andante J.  Baptiste  Calkin.  50  cts. 

2.  German  Choral,  "  Mach's  mit  mir"..,/'i.s(.Apr.  25  ■* 

3.  Larghetto Southard.  2b  " 

4.  'ihree  Pieces *■  35  '• 

5.  Pastorale,  by  Kullak arranged  bv  Best.  30  •' 

6.  Andante  Con  Moto,  from  Beethoven's  Fifth 

Symphony arranged  by  i»'rtfi,'iff.  50  *• 

7.  Larghetto,  Irom  Beethoven's   Second  Svm- 

phony arranged  by  ifa/i6/^.  CO  " 

8.  Nocturne,  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 30  " 

9.  Movement from  Chei-uhini.  30  " 

10.  yelection from  a  Mass  by  I/aydn.  30  " 

11.  Selection from  J/ozart  ami  Riiik.  30  " 

12.  Air  Mozart.  30  " 

13.  'Tis  the  Last  Rose  of  Summer.  Fantnsia, 

arranged  by  So7tthard.  SO  " 

14.  Selection,  from  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C 30  " 

15.  Prayer, "fiom  T'ti^icnt/i.  .arranged  hy  Rotsini    25  '* 
Iti.     Selection from  Do7ii3etti  m\ii  Mozart.  30  ■' 

17.  Lnrghetto from  Bag ioli.  30  „ 

18.  Two  Movements. -from  Adam  antl  Spoulini    30  " 

19.  Two  Adagios Southard  and  Otister.  30  *' 

These   are  .-^elected   from  various  sources,  as  choice 

l>ieees,  and  are  well  worth  examining. 


ORGAN    MUSIC 

of  John  Sebastian  Bach. 

With  Registration  and  Pedaling  by 

EUCENE    ThA\E11. 

BOOK  1.— Eight  Litlb-  Preludes  and  Fugues $2.00 

**        2.— Choral  Variations,  and  other  Pieces 2  00 

The  above  T'reludes  might  be  "little"  to  the  great 
Ilacli,  bnt  cannot  be  ^:et  down  a-  "easy"  t4)  a  common 
performer,  who  will  need  to  practice  them  thoroughly— 
for  whicli  lie  will  be  amply  rewarded. 


Aijl  Hesse's  Orffl  Isle. 


No.  1.     r.oil  Save  the  Quc-en.  Op.  6" 

"  2.    V.iiiations  In  Aft  Op.  3 

"  3.    VariaiinDs  m  A  major,  Op.  47.. . 


GO  cts. 
M     ■' 
CO    " 


Thrco  masterly  pieces,  by  one  of  the  greatest  European 
Organists. 

A  Collection  of  Pieces  Perforiefl  at  tlie 
InangnratioD  of  the  Sreat  Or£aii, 

And  at  Subsequent  Concerts. 

No.  1.    Offertoire,  Op  35,  in  C Zf/VAwM  TTf/y.     .75 

"    2.    Offertoire,  Op.  35,  in  G Lefebure  ^^'ely.  1.25 

"     3-     Grand  Sonata,  On.  1 K\tgtnt  Thaytr    1.00 

'*    4.    Harmonious  Blacksmith,  UandeL^  arrangctl 

by Morgan,  LCO 

"    5.    Offertoire  in  E6 L.  Wely.     .75 

'*    C.    Offertoire,  Op.  23,  No.  2 Butifte.     .40 

"    7.    Sonata  in  A Mtndelssohn.     .76 

*'    8.    Star  Spanned  Banner J.  A',  ytime.  l.Ci) 

•*    0.     Grand  Offertoire  de  Cecilia,  No.  2..   .Batiste.  l.OO 
*'  10.    Offertoire  and  Communion,  Op.  29,  No.  3. 

Batiste.  l.OO 
The  above  were  performed  by  Tuckerman,  Thayer^ 
Morgan,  Wilcox,  Torrington,  Lange  and  Paine,  all  first 
class  organists  Each  piece  has  the  Gkeat  Ohgan  as  a 
Picture  Title,  and  each  may  be  played  with  good  eflJBCt 
on  any  organ  with  a  full  set  of  Pedals. 


SIX  SHORT  ORGAN  PIECES. 

By  KARL  MERZ.    40  cts. 
Short  and  easy.    AVith  or  without  Pedals. 


SIX  PRELUDES  and  INTERLUDES. 

By  JOHN  2CNDEL.    75  cts. 
Rather  easy,  graceful  music,  with  easy  Pedal  part. 


Six  Melodies  for  Organ. 

By  V.  NOVELLO.    12  Nos.,  each  60  cts. 

Tery  agreeable  airs,  that  will  do  for  Pipe  or  Reed 
Organ.    Easy. 


Cathedral  Voluntaries. 

By  V.  NOVELLO.    In  Nos.,  each  50  cts. 
In  good  church  style. 

By  J.  W.  ELLIOT.     26  Kos.,  each  50  cts. 

Equally  pood  for  Reed  or  Pipe  Orpan.  Well  selected 
from  the  best  composers.  Two  to  four  pieces  in  each 
uumber. 


LYRA.  Transcriptions  on  favor- 
ite Melodies  for  Cabinet  Organ  and 
Piano. 

By  C.  KRUG.     13  Nos.,  each  30  to  50  cts. 


Amusements  for  Organ  and  Piano. 

By  J.  BELLAK.    6  Nos.,  each  "5  cts.  to  $1.00. 

These  are  pieces  for  the  jiarlor,  or  for  acadetnieB, 
where  the  two  instrumeuts  are  near  at  hand.  Very 
pleasiup  combination. 


KoHt  of  tbe  abov<>  Piecen  can  be  plumed 
either  on  Pipe  or  Heed  Organs. 


EITHER    PIECE     MAILED,     POST    FREE,     FOR    RETAIL    PRICE. 
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(^duertiscments. 


MUSIC    STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

■jt/rESSRS.  DITSON  &  CO..  call  attention  of  the 
-LtX  Trad*'  to  the  stock  of  Music,  formerly  the  propcrty 
of  the  baiiUrupt  firm  of  W.  II.  Boner  &  Co.,  Puil\- 
DELrniA.  It  comprifiCH  some  200  feet  of  Music— in  fine 
order,  and  well  loitered,  ami  folioed— and  is  one  of  the 
rooat  complete  and  attr.ictive  storks  ever  offered  for 
snle.  It  can  he  seen  at  our  rhiladelphia  Branch  Store, 
>*o.  022  Cbeatnut  Street,  and  will  be  disposed  of  at  a 
bargain. 

ox.ivx:r  DiTSorv  &  co. 


New  MM  Conseryatory  of  Music. 

Six  distin(]:uished  ArtUtft  n(1d,d  to  its  eminont  facnUv; 
„  J.  H.OnrH,  W.  H.  SiiCitwo<n>,  A.  W.FoorE,  W  J. 
Winch,  S.  B.  Wihtnev  and  N.  V\\\,  niakin";  52  instruc- 
tors; 15,000 students  in  ten  years;  $15  pnys  for  li5  lessons. 
Fill  term  opens  witu  I^CItEA.sED  AdVantaokr.  For 
circulars  apply  to  K.  T-  HJIUEE. 

9i4  "  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


MISS  AMY  FAY.  I'ianist  and  iiif^trurtor  in  the  best 
HK-thod  of  forniinj;  the  ni;inisL"."4  hanrl.  Specially 
important  to  professionals  aiui  talented  children.  Atf- 
drebS,  care  Chickering  &  tions,  Boston,  Mass.         927-333 


The  subscriber  announces  that  his  Music  School,  in 
connection  with  .Maplcwoofl  Institute  for  vounjr  hnlies,  in 
Pitt'tliehl,  will  ojien  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  ISUi,  withaho.ard 
of  Professors,  Teachers  and  I.eciurers,  of  recoi;nized 
aliility  and  reputation.  The  course  ot  study  includes  all 
branches  of  musical  theory,  history  and  i)racticp.  Terms 
moderate.  Special  attention  paid,  and  special  rates 
oflfered,  to  those  who  desire  to  become  teachers.  For  par- 
ticulars, circulars,  etc,  address  until  June  loth, 

BKXJ.  C.  BLODGETT,  PrinciprU, 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

After  this  time,  until  date  of  opening  of  the  sciiool, 
916-6m  Rev.  C.  U.  Spe.vk,  Pnn,  M.aplewood  lust. 

MRS.    FLOR.\.    E.    BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St. , 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [782 — ly 

|';;l  W.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
VT»  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct,  9, 1875,  at  6yO  Washiujtton 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  Brown,  Boston.  Cull  .Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock.  893-1  y. 

G.    W.    DUDLEY, 

Teacher  of   Singing    and    Voice   Building. 

(Dr.  H.  R.  Streeter's  Method)  Room  No.  3, 
Mason  &  Hamlin's  Building,  154  Tremout  St. 


FOR    ORGANISTS. 

^Ikm    Ux    (Dvj|iini5itj5» 

A  choice  collection  of 
C01^TCEI^X      3VI"CrSIC- 

Pedalinfr  and  Registration  by  Ewjew.  Tliayer. 
Most  of  the  pieces  below  mentioned  h.ave  a 
Ped;il  p;irt  of  siiiiie  difficulty,  and  the  nnisic,  of 
course,  is  for  advanced  jilaycrs.  A  fine  collec- 
tion, and  Well  worthy  of  the  study  required  for 
proper  rendering  of  its  contents. 

No.  1.  Sixth  Orcan  Concerto  Ilnndel.  $1  00 

-'    2,  Choral   V.iriations  in  E// Smart.        S.*) 

"    3.  Thiee    Ailajios,    Op,    2,'>0 Vvlikiiiitr.        R.'i 

*'    4,  V*ari:\tionM  on  Nuremberg Thtiyer. 

"    5,  Variations  on  God  save  the  King,,,  Fis/ifr 


6.  Variations  on  Pleycl's  llymn 

7.  Tw()  Canons.    Choral  Tlicine, 

8.  Vari:.tions.     Sicilian  llvinn,,. 


Gerrisli.  CO 

...llaupt.  CO 

..Tlint/.r.  60 

,  . .  Ilnup:.  M 


**    9,    Fugue   in  C   Major,,, 

"  10,  Variations.    Aulil  Lang  Syne Thaijtr.  60 

The  iibove  are  for  one  performer. 

The  following  ;ire  for  two  performers. 

Noll,  Variations,    Sicilian    Hyiun Thavcr.%\  00 

'    12-  Fanl;istic,     D  Minor Ilrnsr.  1  2.'> 

"  13,  Fcstintrarle.     (Festival  Overture).  Voi'l;,nir.  1  U,'* 

"   14,  Variations.      Xurcinbtlrg Tliitifr.  1  00 

"  15,  Variations,    Auld  Lang  Syne Thn'ytr.  1  00 


EMERSON'S 

Price  $1.2.'>  per  copy.     Per  Doz.  $12. 
The  attention  of  condui'tors  and  nicmbcre 
Musical  Societies  is  directed  to  this  line  bo 
In  rcadinjx  the  titles  below,  you  will  notice  tint, 
most  of  the  choruses  make  here  their  first  ap- 
pearance.     All  are  selected  and  arranged  by  L. 
O.  Emerson,  wiio  has  shown  his  usual  ;;ood  taste 
and  judji^ient. 

Sacred. 

Mighty  .Tehoyah BfUini  Iiiflanimntiis liO^iini 

(iod  of  Israel Jiussiiti  Father  by  whose  Ahnit^htv 

O  for  the  Wmps.  Memlehn  Touer linwhl 

Oni;ii:iiify  tlielyord..  Vnrter  God's  mercy  on  them  tliat 

Ohuia Fitnner  fear  hnii .Carter 

O  praise  the  Mij;hty  Come,  ye  blessed  Chil- 

VtOi\ Kmfrmn  dren Evxenoix 

The  day  is  past..  ..Emerson 

Secular. 

Awake,  the  Nicht. .  Donizetti  Blow,  Winter  Wind .  Stevens 

When  liobin  liedbreast.  The  Sea  hath  itsTearN. 

Southard  Pinnuti 

Fairy  Sonj; Zinxmfnnan  Ilainy  Dav Kvirrson 

Hawt  thou  left  thy  blue  Brightly  ibc  Morning. 

course Southard  Von  Weher 

Gales  are  blo\vhi;r..^mrr50Ti  Hie  thee,  Shallop..  Kiuken 

Crowned  with  the  Tern-  Sleep  Well Bradtntry 

pest Verdi  Anvil  CIioruB. ."  Troratore" 

Flowerets  cIo?e  at  Kve    Aht  Star  of  descendin^rNi^rht. 

Evening Sulliran  Emerson 

The  SiLuriHos, 

A   Collection  of  Music  for   the   use  of  Choirs, 
Conventions,  Singing  .Schools,  etc.   By  L. 
O.  E.MKKSON.    Price  per  doz.  $12. 
For  a  sin,a;le  copy,  $1.38. 
This  book,  when  examined  and  tested,    will 
furnish  its  own  recommendation,  and  tlie  admi- 
rers of   Mr.   Emebsox's  music,   (and   they  are 
numbeied  by  thousands,',  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  work  planned  and  compiled  by  his  own 
unaided  effort.     It  contains,  besides  the  usual 
Singing  School  course,  a  fine  collection  of  easy 
glees  or  four  part  songs  for  the  practice  of  clas- 
ses, a  great  variety  of  new  Metrical  Tunes,  and 
a  large  number  of  new  Antbems.  Motets,  Sen- 
tences  and  Chants.     With   the  exception  of  a 
dozen  pages,  tilled  with  the  indispensable  "  con- 
gregational tunes,"  the  whole  work  is  fresh  and 
new  in  character. 

PUBLISHED   BY 

OLrvEii  iDiTsorj  <&  co. 

BOSTON. 


^fur  ^XtxM  for  $th. 


VOCAL. 

.Song  of  the  Sea.     For  Bass  Voice.     Ub.     4. 

ftod.     (Bass  Staff.)  Kaijrs.  40 

Don't  forget  to  Write  me.  Darling.      Illus- 
trated Title.     G.     ;?.     c  to  1).       Launder.  40 
A  .Song  to  lay  at  the  Feet  of  my  Love. 

F ,    .-1.     c  to  F.  Gabriel.  40 

Ocean  Voices.     I).     4.     c  to  E.  I'in'<nti.  40 

The   Path   by  the  Brook-side.     Song  and 

Chorus.    B'l.     3.     f  to  F.  Pi/ke.  30 

Far  o'er  the  Western  Hills.     Even'g  ITymn. 

Solos  and  Q't.     I).    4.    a  to  a.     John.'<lijn.  3'> 
Only  a  Glance.     C.     3.     c  to  F.  Wool/.  35 

Only  Speak  Kindly  to  Me.     Lith.  Title. 

Song  and  ('ho.     A.  3.  E  to  F.  Pi.lke.  40 

I  Know  my  Love  Loves  me.     D.  5.  c  to  g. 

Vining.  40 
I'se  Going  Home.     Song  and  Cho.     F.    3. 

c  to  F.  Lee.  GO 

Corina.    Song  and  Cho.   D.  4.  d  to  p.   Kecne.  35 
.Sun  of  my  Soul.     Quartet.     G6.  4.  d  to  g. 

lldcens.  35 
The  Warrior  and  the  Maiden.     C.  3.  c  to  E. 

ir: *- 


J.  1^)10,  e.ach  30 

1.  Good  Morning,  (Morgengniss.) 

2.  Memory.  4.     In  the  Free  Air. 

3.  Hapjiy  I'lay.  fi.     Evening  Rest. 

6.     Spring  Tidimxs. 
Twelve  Easy   Pieces  for   Violin    fist  Posi- 
tion) anil  Piano.  By  Eicliherij.<-nv\\,  40 

1,  Canzonetta  ;    2,  Xocturiic  ;  3,  Hoii- 

groise:   4,    Wild  Rose:   5,   Gavotte;    0, 

Saltarella:    7,    Ptdoniise;    S,    Andante 

and  Rondino;    !),  Thcma  and  Var ;    10, 

Menuetti>;   11,  Faiiy  Legend;  12,  March. 

.■Vida.     "  Beyer's  Repertoire."     3.  r)5 

Impromptu."    Op.  142.     A'j.     4.  Schubert.  30 

The  Happy  Return      (L'heureux  Retour. ) 

Caprice  Brilliant.    For  4  Hands.    E').  4. 

S/irricood.   1.00 
Variations  on  .Sicilian  Hymn.      2  Peiform- 
ers  on  the  Organ.  l.OO 

Xo,  II  of  Eugene  Th.ayer's  "Album." 
Les  Xaiads,  Valse  Caprice.    A.  4.    Ilaniiston.  50 


Schoul  Life  Waltzes. 
Dixie's  Land  .March 
Gavotte.     4.    C. 
Fontaiuebleau. 


Valse  Fanfare. 


E'J.     3.  Post.  40 

C.     3.  M'irr/and.  30 

Seelhjsohn.  00 
C.     4. 

Lcmotlie.  75 
(Les  deux  .ilouettes. ) 
A.     5.  Lesclielizky.  £0 

Laiiije.  GO 
E^.     5. 
Leybach.  1.00 
Fantaisie  Romance.     G.     4. 

Ihilcken.  40 
BOOKS. 

The  Would  of  Soxo.  Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $3; 
Full  gilt  $4. 

Gems  of  the  Daxce.  Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $3; 
Full  gilt  $4. 

BioGit.\Pirie.\L  Sketches  of  Emivext  Musi- 
cal CoMi'osEUS.  Price  $1.75.  By  L.  B.  Ur- 
bino. 


The  Two  Larls 
Impromptu 
Der  Hiilalgo.     Op,  204.     O.     3. 
Lohengrin.    Fantaisie  Biill.ante. 

M'aimes  tu? 


Music  BY  Mail, — Music  U  sent  by  mall,  the  expense 
being  one  ceut  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof, 
about  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  muaic.  Persona 
at  a  distance  will  tind  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  BUppUea.  jiooks  can  also  be  ient  at 
double  these  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

Drckvr  Drotllprit'  dirand,  Sqnare,  und 
ll|iri{2;hc  Plunon  ;iie  tli-e  best  tiiadf  in  llie  country. 
'JMiey  lake  the  lead  of  all  tirst-class  instruments,  being 
linri'valled  in  beauty  of  tone,  and  peifeetiou  of  mecUan- 
ism  in  every  detail. 

iSend  for  SZluMCraced  Calalogroe. 


909-1 y 


PEIGES    EEASONABLE. 


^ 


J.  M.  ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TITPOGRAPHER, 

Siieet  Music,  Music  Book,  Music  for  Periodicals, 
iMfli-ls,  Music  TiUcs,  Elc, 

N.  E.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  Fifth  Streets,    JUf 
I'lllI.AHELPlIIA.  »fa 


»1 


898-17 


B'lTBOIf  t%  €o., 


SUCCESSORS  TO 


922 


CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadefphta. 


Music  teachers  whose  sjiecialty  is  the  teacliing 
of  ^inging  Classen,  and  who  have  not  chaigt^  of 
choirs,  have  exprotsed  a  preference  for  lioolis 
containing  an  Instmctive  Course,  wilh  abund- 
ance of  Exercises,  simple  thongs  in  one,  two, 
three  or  four  parts.  Glees,  etc.,  and  a  little  Sacred 
Music.  In  shoit,  they  wish  and  need  just  what 
is  to  be  used  in  binding  School,  and  make  no 
direct  preparation  lor  singing  in  church. 

For  the  accommodation  of  such  teachers, 
DiTSOJi  &  Co.  have  successively  issued  Mi-. 
Emerson's  " Singing  School,"  and  the  "Song 
MoNAKCH,"  and  now  provide,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, "THE  ENCOliE,"  compiled  by  L.  O. 
Emkrson.  It  will  be  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
above  named  books,  and  will  be  widely  used. 
Price  to  be  75  cts.  per  copy. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

Edited  by  .T.  Stainer,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Doc.  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  O.xford,  and  W.  A.  Bakkett, 
Mu.s.  Bach.,  St.  Mary's  Hall.  Oxford. 
It  does  not  need  the  above  array  of  titles  to 
convince  us,  that  this  is  a  work  of  unusual  eru- 
dition and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  definitions,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  work  is  that  of  a  collection  of  treatises  on 
important  musical  subjects.  All  of  tliem  are 
well  written,  the  style  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  there  are  abundant  musical  and 
picture  illustrations.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
larynx(vocal  chords  &c.)  covers  a  dozen  pages, 
and  has  many  cuts  illustrating  different  portions 
&c. 

About  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  hu- 
man ear,  the  article  also  containing  engr.avings. 
The  human  hand  also,  is  minutely  described 
in  its  relation  to  fingering.  Ancient  instruments 
nicely  pictured,  tlie  various  parts  of  organs  well 
described,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion aVrout  composition  imparted. 

.Indeed,  al'hough  a  dictionary,  it  is  a  very 
readable  booc,  ami  one  will  n.aturally  continue 
to  turn  over  the  le.aves  with  continued  iuteiest, 
until  the  contained  ideas  are  pretty  thoroughly 
understood  and  assimilated. 
Price  in  Boards  i4.00       Price  in  Cloth  $5.00 


COMPANY. 


U.  S.  Centennial  Commission, 

INTERNATIOML  EIHIBITION, 

PHILADELPHIA,  1876. 

The  IINITEIJ  STATE.S  CKNTENNIAL  COMMLSSION 
announce  the  followiuK  REPORT  as  tUe  basis  of  as 
award  to  the 

MASON 

ORGAN 

"  Tho  MASON  &  11  A:\IL1N  OTIGAN  COMPANT'S 
cxliiliit  of  SK.«'r«I  Oi'or.anM  und  lEurmouiuniH  shows 
instriiinents  of  the  J'^lllMX  I&a::«K  in  th«>ft«vvr-al 

i'«*<gu..-vit«^  of  tin-  c-luMM,  viz- :  siiu)ot.Iiness  nml  equal 
(ii.stiihution  of  tone,  scope  of  oxpressioTi.  resonance  ;»ncl 
sinuinp  quality,  fn'Odoni  and  quickness  in  action  of  keys 
and  bellows,  witli  thorout^lipesn  of  workmanship  com- 
bined with  bimplicity  ot  action." 

A.  F.  GOSHORN,  Director  General. 
J,  R.  HAWLliV,  PresUleiU. 
J,  L.  CAMPBELL.  .Se.rtinrj/. 

Chaiimanof  Judges:  11.  K.  OLIVER. 

JUDGES  OF  GROUP  XY. 

j.  schif.pemayer,  sir  wjlliam  thompson, 

James  C.  Watson,  E.  Leva.s^eur, 

Geo.  F.  BiusTow,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard, 

J.  E.  Hii.vaud,  Jo.seph  Henry, 

P.  F.  KuPKA,  Ed.  Favbe  Pknet. 

The  mason  A  ISiinilin  Or^an«  nre  the  oulj  ones 
assigned  FIIISX  RA:VK. 

■/  NEW  STYLES,  with  improvements  exhibited  at 
the  CENTEN>ilAL;  ele^^ant  new  cases,  with  extended 
tops,  in  gieat  variety.  Organs  fold  for  cash  or  in:'tal- 
ments,  or  rented  until  lent  pays,  on  veiy  favorable 
terms. only  one  tenth  the  price  being  required  to  be  paid 
down.    CATALdcuKs  and  Pkice  Lista  f.ee. 

MASON  &  H.AMLIX  ORGAN  CO.. 
31  IM  Treniont  Street.  Boston. 


I    !    REDUCTION  IN  PRICE   !    ! 

Richardson's  New  Method 

FOR     P  I  A  M  O . 

A    CARD 

THE  PUBLISHEltS,  BELIEVING  THE  DEMAND 
OF  THE  TIMES  SHOUf^U  1!E  MEl',  HAVE  REDUCED 
THE  PRICE  OF  THIS  FA.MOIS  METHOD  FOR 
THE    I'lANO-FOUTE   TO    $  3.  Si 

THEY  BELIEVE  THE  PUBLIC  WILL  APPRECIATE 
THEIR  ACTION.  AS  TO  MERIT  AND  EXCELLENCE 
THERE  IS  NO  BOOK  ITS  EQU.\L.  IT  STANDS 
FIltST  AND  FOREMOST,  AS  ITS  SALES  OF  HUN- 
DREDS OF  THOUS.ANDS  WILL  ATTEST.  IS  AT- 
TRACTIVE, THOROUGH  AND  SUCCESSFUL.  IT  IS 
CONSIDERED  BY  ALL  FAIR  JUDGES  TO  BE  THE 
PERFECTION  OF  A  PIANO  INSTRUCTION  BOOK, 
PRICE  $.-».aa.  SENT  POST-PAID  FORTIUS  PRICE. 

83-  SOLD  BY  ALL  MUSIC  AND  BOOK  DEALERS, 
AND  USED  BY'  THE  PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS  IN 
THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    CANADA. 


In  Two  Volumes.     By  Eugene  Thayer. 

Each  Vulunie  has  10  Numbers. 

Each  Number  has  16  Pages. 

Each  Number  costs  $1.25. 

is  a  collection  of  easy  arrangements  of  the  most 
beautiliil  pieces  of  the  gTcat  Masters,  and  is  for 
either  Pipe  or  Keed  Orjian. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  present  collection 
occupies  entirely  different  gi-ound  from  that 
filled  by  the  '■Album."    This  is  all  easy  music. 

Vol.  1.  ContaiES  Music  for  Church  Service. 
Vol.  2.  Contains  Music  for  Home  Entertainment. 
Of  the  arrani-'emcnt  of  the  numbers  in  Vol.  I. 
No.  0  will  serve  as  a  specimen.     It  has: 

A  Cliorus  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  (4pages) 

A  Service  I'ostlude by  iJc.we.  (2     "     ) 

A      "  ■•       by.-liKZre.  (2     "     ) 

A      "-      Pielude by  Co/Zi'it.  (2     "     ) 

A      "  "      Communion     "      (2     "     ) 

A      "  "  "       JJathte.   H    "     ) 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


The  X  Piano  Taboret, 


-A.  -\7i7'  A.TI  ID  :E1  ID 

L  POSTAWKA  &  CO., 

Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

The  United  States  Centennial  Commission 
announces  the  following  as  the  basis  of  an 
Aw  aid  to  Louis  I'ost.^wka  &  CO.,  Cambridge- 
port,  Mass.,  for 

PI  A^O      STOOL, 

KEPOKT: 
JPor  Ingr<>nolty  of  CvoMtrorf  Ion,  and  firmneas 
anU  iiumovubilitj,  wIi«.d  in  DMe. 

A.  T.  GosiKiRN   Director-General. 
[seal.]  J.  K.  Hawi.ey,  Piesident. 

Atte.st:  J.  L.  CAurBELl,,  Secretary. 

"  We  think  the  Stool  oni'  oi  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEIN  WAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 

For  Sale  bj  all  First!  lass  Pianoforte  and  FDrDitore 
Dealers.  ilSO-ly 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       01  IVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

Ohas.  H,  Pitsok  ^  Go. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  &  Co.) 

MUSIC     PUBLISHERS 

AND   DEALERS  IJ* 

Sleet  Mislc,  Misjc  Booh, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

E  D  W.     S  C  11  U  B  E  R  T  II     &     CO. 

IMPO.iTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUAKE, 

KEW   YORK. [796 


LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC   PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Musie  Books,  and  Musical  Mercbandit,e 

Of    Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boi.ton  Prices. 

2.J>=iu  addition  to  the  publications  ol  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  to.,  we  keei>  on  hand  and  furnish 
i.;i  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Music.  [Idi — 3m 
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iisir. 


Whole  N"o.  934. 


BOSTOX,  SATURDAY,  FEB.  3,  1877. 


Vol.  XXXYI.  No.  22. 


An  Incantation. 

-     .  BY  C.  P.  CIlANriT. 

Written  for  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Harvard  Musi- 
cal Association,  Jan.  22,  1877. 

Dncite  ab  urhe  dotnum,  inea  cartnina,  duciU  Daphnm.^ 
Tirg.  Ed.   VIII. 

At  miiiuijiht,  near  the  .Music  Hall,  I  walked— 
Or  slid— beneath  a  wintry  moon  tliat  shone 
On  white  deserted  streets,  and  heaui.  methought, 
Strani^e  voices  gathering  in  the  freezing  air- 
So  stopped  and  listened;  when  a  noise  confused 
Fell  on  my  ear,  as  of  orchestral  din 
Before  a  concert,  when  each  pla>er  sports 
His  little  private  scale  of  nieloily 
All  l)y  himnelf.    But  soon  rose  clearer  notes 
From  out  tlie  uncertain  di.scord;  and  I  saw 
A  group  of  witches  round  a  cauldron  huge— 
Not  wild  and  withered  like  .Macbeth's— but  f.iir, 
A«  though  they  might  be  Muses.    Round  about 
The  cauldron  baud  in  hand  they  paced— then  sang: 

Fill  the  cauldron— light  the  lire, 
r«mr  the  ingredients  higher,  hi   her, 
Tliough  it  cost  tls  toil  and  trouble. 
Stir  them  till  they  foam  and  bubble! 

Throw  in  themes  of  solenm  measure, 
Moving  us  to  tender  pleasure; 
Grave  Adagios,  scherzo-fancies, 
MarchcH,  minuets  and  dances, 
Fugues  and  tripi)ing  Allegrettos, 
Groaning  basses,  shrill  falsettos. 
Chords  and  rests  and  modulations, 
Soothing  airs  and  intonations. 
Stir  them  well,  and  add  the  savor 
Of  an  Inspiration's  flavor. 

Come,  ye  generous  rich  subscribers, 
Musical  iu  all  your  fibres- 
Pay  your  money,  take  your  stations; 
Players,  singers  of  all  nations, 
Come,  and  join  our  incantations! 

From  all  monster-concert  blunders- 
Guns  and  gongs  and  Gilmore  thunders — 
From  all  Lydian  strains  of  Verdi's 
Operatic  hurdy-gurdies— 
From  the  popular  Rossini 
And  the  sorrowing  sweet  Bellini, 
And  the  rest  who  end  in  '*  ini," 
(Not  however  Cherubini) 
May  the  Muses,  who  attend  us 
Iu  our  concerts,  hero  defend  us  I 

May  no  Wagner  e'er  torment  us 
With  his  Nihelung  i>ortentous; 
May  no  Liszt  enlist  your  leaders 
Listless  lost  'mid  young  aeceders ; 
May  no  Raff  or  ritl'-raff  bore  us 
With  their  weird  demonic  chorus. 
Though  some  bold  ?in-doubting  Thomas 
Lure  our  ticket-buyers  from  us. 
Keep  the  programmes  pure  and  sunny, 
Classic  as  Ilybltcan  huncy. 
Though  it  cost  you  time  and  money. 
Clear  the  mixture  from  sensatiou 
Of  new  fancied  orchestration. 
True  to  that  authentic  standard 
Whence  some  heretics  have  wandered. 
Stir  it — skimming  froth  and  bubble, 
'Twill  repay  us  for  the  trouble. 

From  old  Europe's  homes  ancestral 
Bring  the  best  of  »kill  orchestral ; 
From  the  New  World  singers,  players- 
Bring  them  on  in  squads  and  layers. 
Viols,  violins  and  'cellos- 
Horns,  and  all  you  brassy  fellows- 
Come  from  out  your  coffin-cases! 
Trumpets,  flutes  and  double-basses. 
Haut-boys,  clarinets,  fagottos, 
Come  from  closet-shelves  ami  grottoes  I 
Kettle-drums  with  thunder  toiling 
Add,  to  keup  our  kettle  boiling; 


Let  there  be  no  crude  distortion ; 
Mix  them  well  in  due  proportion. 
Fill  the  Hall  with  Boston  nobbles; 
Light  the  gas,  and  clear  the  lobbies; 
Let  there  l)e  no  empty  spaces  ; 
Band,  anil  leader — take  your  places! 
Grave  bassoons  preluding  stutter- 
Reedy  pipes  cadenzas  utter — 
Warble  flutes,  and  sax-horns  mutter; 
Double-basses  growl  and  mumble; 
Fiddles  squeak,  and  'Cellos  grumble  1 
8tir  the  broth,  and  pour  it  steady; 
Take  your  seats;  -the  concert's  ready. 

We  weird  sisters  at  our  station 
Still  intone  our  incantation  : 
Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble! 
Make  the  ]\Iusic  boil  and  bublile! 
Thougli  the  score  be  hard  and  harder, 
Music  is  Its  own  rewarder; 
Art  alone  be  your  endeavor, 
Art  is  Labor's  joy  forever  I 

Come  then,  elves  and  fairies  tripping, 
^^lowly  gliding,  swiftly  skipping; 
Sprites  ot  grottoes,  woojs  and  mountains, 
Sunlit  stre.Tins  and  moonlit  fountains! 
Come,  ye  thunder  stonn-Bcstriders! 
Come,  ye  wild  Walpurgis-Kiders  I 
Powers  of  earth  and  air  and  ocean, 
Set  the  according  strains  in  motion. 
As  ye  may,  come  mingle,  mingle, 
Til!  our  souls  and  senses  tingle. 

Come  ye  Masters  and  Enchanters! 
Ye  are  wine,  and  we  decanters; 
Of  our  best  ye  are  the  mixers. 
Fill  us  up  with  life's  elixirs! 
Come  old  Bach  with  fugues  ascending, 
Still  beginning,  never  ending; 
Come  thou  soul  of  great  Beethoven 
With  thy  harmonies  inwoven;* 
Handel  with  thy  sacred  chorus, 
Cheerful  Haydn,  hover  o'er  us; 
Come,  Mozart  melodious,  tender; 
Mendelssohn,  of  joy  the  sender; 
Schubert,  Schumann.  Chopin,  Weber— 
And  all  ye  whose  joyous  labor 
Has  with  Music's  blessings  crowned  us, 
Scattering  rich  delights  around  us— 
Corae,  and  tune  our  festive  jileasure 
To  a  consecrated  measure. 

Ye  who,  led  by  Music,  gather 
Here  in  spite  of  wintry  weather. 
May  Apollo  grant,  propitious. 
All  success  our  friends  may  wish  us. 

May  this  good  Association 
Keep  an  elev.ated  st.ation. 
Friendly  stand  in  each  relation, 
'Scape  the  cen-*ures  of  the  *  Nation  '— 
Or  whatever  other  paper 
Holds  aloft  its  critic-taper. 

Now  by  all  good  sprites  attended. 
By  harmonious  powers  befriemled. 
Go  ye  hence— in  friendship  blended. 
Sisters— cease— the  charm  Is  ended ! 

•  1  may  state  that  this  rhyme  was  written  long  before 
I  had  seen  Dr.  Holmes's  poem  in  the  Atlantic. 


The  Rise  of  Opera. 
I. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  only  after  the 
decay  of  p;iintiuo'  and  sculpture  that  tlie  art  of 
music  rose  into  full  importance.  But  mu.sic 
had  iu  soiue  form  or  otlier  existed  from  the  ear- 
liest ages.  Without  doubt  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans had  their  musical  era.  That  of  Rome 
ended  with  Nero,  himself  a  wouhl-lie-musician 
and  ])erformer.  The  Greeks  cultivated  music 
thoroughly,  and  considered  it  an  ai't  of  great 
dignity:  but  it  was  among  the  liigher  classes 


alone  that  the  taste  prevailed,  and  they  seem 
to  have  recognized  in  some  degree  its  import- 
ance as  a  moral  agent — an  importance  too  lit- 
tle maintained  and  less  understood.  Of  ancient 
Greek  music  a  few  fragments  alone  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  we  have 
properly  interpreted  these  even — nevertheless 
tliey  form  the  basis  of  the  church  music  of  the 
middle  ages. 

Some  writers  think  that  the  opera  has  beou 
derived  from  the  tragedies  of  classic  times. 
We  see,  iu  the  recitative,  a  copy  of  the  musical 
declamations  of  these  plays,  and  tliey  consider 
a  chorus  of  the  luoileru  opera  exactly  similar  in 
function  to  the  chorus  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
But  ages  before  the  rise  of  the  opera,  the  full 
understanding  of  the  ancient  tragedy  as  a  thea- 
tre-i>iece  had  been  lost,  the  mode  of  putting  it 
ou  tilt  stage,  tlie  importance  of  the  actor,  and 
the  amount  of  musical  aid  given, — all  these 
were  unknown.  Far  more  likely  is  it  that  the 
opera  was  a  gradual  develoi)ment  of  those 
strange  mystery  and  morality-plays,  which  ex- 
isted among  all  nations  in  tlie  dark  ages,  the 
precise  origin  of  which  cannot  be  traced,  as 
they  were  ))robably  the  expression  of  the  natu- 
ral love  of  man  for  spcct;icle,  for  show,  for 
mimicry  and  impersonation. 

The  opera  began  in  Florence  towards  the  end 
of  tlie  lUth  century,  some  say  with  "II  Satiro" 
of  CAVALiEuii  (about  l.'iOO),  others  with  the 
"Dafne,"  of  J.  1'eki  (1507).  "  Orfeo  "  was 
the  first  opera  published.  This  was  by  >[ont- 
EVEUDE  (I(il7,  at  the  court  of  Mantua),  a  bold 
adventure  iu  the  hitherto  untrodden  domain  ot 
h:irmony.  Peri  and  Cavaliere  had  their  operas 
accompanied  by  orchestra,  and  both  the  or- 
chestral and  vocal  parts  were  by  them  increased 
by  the  introduction  of  preludes,  interludes,  and 
ensemble  pieces  for  the  singers.  Monteverde 
did  more.  He  much  improved  the  orchestra, 
introduced  new  instruments,  and  anticipated  in 
some  degree  the  principles  of  instrumentation 
now  adopted,  that  all  the  instruments  in  the 
orchestra  should  not  play  at  one  time,  but 
should  be  brought  in,  iu  dilferent  combinations ; 
their  united  force  being  reserved  for  some  par- 
ticular occasion. 

The  first  public  performance,  in  a  regular 
manner,  of  a  musical  piece  was  in  1G37,  when 
"  Andromeda,"  written  by  F.  JIaucello,  was 
put  on  the  stage.  Xext  year  appeared  "La 
iLiga  fulminata"  and  between  Kill  and  1019 
thirty  dillerent  operas,  by  different  composers, 
saw  the  light.  The  last  of  this  series  was  the 
"Orontea"  of  M.  Cesti,  which  was  played  at 
Venice,  and  which  lived  forty  years.  This 
city  took  the  lead  in  musical  performances,  and 
from  1G37  on  for  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  operas  were  given 
there.  The  "  Berenice  "  of  D.  Fl'sciii,  given 
at  Padua  in  1680,  may  be  be  taken  among 
these  as  a  specimen  of  the  wonderful  spectacu- 
lar effects  which  then  were  produced  on  the 
stage.  In  this  ])iece  there  were  choruses  of 
100  virgins,  of  100  soldiers,  of  100  horsemen; 
40  cornet  players,  6  trumpeters,  0  drummers, 
G  players  on  great  fiutes,  G  on  octave  flutes 
helped  to  make  what  must  have  bceu  but  a  din; 
G  pages,  3  Serjeants,  G  cymbalists,  12  hunts- 
men, 12  grooms,  10  coachmeu,  were  among  the 
actors;  there  was  a  triumphal  car,  drawu  by 
four  horses,  6  other  cars,  G  coaches,  2  elephants, 
2  lions;  the  scenery  was  splendid;  at  one  time 
the  stage  was  transformed  into  a  stable,  con- 
taining 100  live  horses,  then  again  into  a  for- 
est, with  every  beast  of  chase,  then  into  a 
grand  allegorical  representation,  iu  which  an 
enormous  globe  descended  from  the  sky. 

A.  Stuadella,  a  Xeapolitan,  wrote  oratori- 
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OS  anrl  an  oprra,  called  "  La  for/a  (IcU'amor 
]i;ilonio, "  which  was  to  lie  performoil  at  (lenoa, 
iiMt  tlio  (-(miiioscr  met  with  an  untiinoly 
death  there  in  lti70.  Cavamj  may  also  be 
styled  one  <if  the  fathers  of  the  Italian  opera. 
In  lii.s  first  work  of  this  kind,  "Giasnio,"  he 
introdneed  arias,  and  modulation,  or  cliangcof 
key  to  represent  change  of  feeling.  ScAllLATTl 
(1050—1701)  wrote  about  112  operas.  The  li- 
l)retto  was  then  formed  to  suit  the  music,  and 
conseipiently  it  was  very  dull  and  absurd.  Po- 
etry and  music  must  be  allied ;  if  not,  they 
both  forget  their  high  artistic  aims.  Scarlatti's 
sou  and  grandson  w  ere  also  musicians  and  com- 
posers. A.  Caldkua  passed  his  life  in  theim- 
])erial  service,  and  died  at  the  seat  of  the  em- 
pire in  1703,  where  also  his  last  opera,  "Achille 
in  Seno "  was  ])erformed.  These  were  the 
principal  composers  of  that  day.  It  no  longer 
became  imperative  that  subjects  should  be  clio- 
sen  from  mythology  ;  men  and  women  came  on 
the  stage,  and  spoke  as  men  and  women :  tlie 
whole  thing  gradually  became  more  rational 
and  more  artistic,  and  those  who  helped  more 
than  others  were  Scarlatti  and  Caldera  by  abol- 
ishing fugues,  canons,  and  contrapuntal  con- 
trivances, and  Zeno  and  Metastasio  by  linking 
with  dramatic  music  true  poetry. 

The  Italian  opera  then  was,  according  to  com- 
mon ideas,  a  story  told  by  numerous  songs,  set 
to  beautiful  airs  and  intended  to  vindicate  the 
emotional  against  the  merely  seientilic  side  of 
music.  It  was  divided  into  opera  seria,  sacra, 
and  buffa.  Of  the  sacra  or  the  oratorio,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  here. 

Now  to  turn  to  Germany.  Operas,  it  is  said, 
were  performed  in  this  country  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  all  traces  of  these 
have  been  lost.  About  1630,  Martin  Opitz 
translated  the  "  Daf ne  "  of  RiNDCCi,  and  it 
was  performed  at  Dresden.  He  was  called  the 
Father  of  German  drama.  About  twenty  years 
afterwards,  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
music  and  foreign  artists  were  patronizx-d  at 
Court,  and  it  was  in  1678  that  the  first  cpera 
was  publicly  represented.  This  was  Thiele's 
"  Adam  and  Eve,"  at  Hamburg.  About  twen- 
ty-eight years  afterwards,  Keiser  composed 
for  the  same  theatre.  His  day  was  splendid, 
but  short-lived;  he  wrote  118  operas,  and  kept 
an  undisputed  popularity  for  forty  years.  Ilis 
originality  was  great,  but  the  state  of  tlie  Ger- 
man stage  was  not  high  and  required  the  to- 
tal reformation  which  Metastasio  brought 
with  him  when  he  came  to  pass  all  his  life  at 
Vienna. 

In  France,  the  opera  was  also  derived  from 
Italy,   through  the  works   of  Rinucci    (1.577). 
About  half  a  century  afterwards  Cardinal  Maz- 
arin    brought   over  an   Italian  company,   who 
played   "La  finta  pazza,"  of  Strozzi,    and  a 
musical  theatre  was  established  in  Paris  (lO.'JS). 
But  French  ballets  were  the  fashion,   and  by 
these  Ldlli  first  made  his  name:  and  then,  as- 
sisted by  QniNAULT,  he  ventured  on  the  opera, 
which  made  his  fame.      "Proserpine,''  "Phae- 
ton,"' "Amadis,"  "Roland,"  are  some  of  the 
works  for  which  Lulli  got  all  the  renown,  and 
poor  Quinault  but   little  credit.     Finally  the 
friends   quarrelled,    and    Quinault    retired  to 
atone  by  a  devout  life  for  his  past  sins.   Lulli's 
best  opera  is  "  Armide  "  (1086).     It  did  not  at 
first  meet  with  success,  but  later  on,  by  one  of 
those  capricious  turns  of  popular  favor,  it  rap- 
idly became   the   "rage."     The   libretto  of  it 
was  afterwards  reset   by  Rameau,  and   again, 
more  recently  still,   Marthe  le  Roche.is,  one  of 
these  singular  instances   of  success   not  being 
intoxicating,  was  Lulli's  principal  singer.     La 
Maupin  also  came  out  in  Lulli's  pieces.      "Psy- 
che," and  "Acis  and  Galatea,"  were  others  of 
his  works.      "  Achille  and  Polyeuxes  "  were  at 
his  death  finished  by   another.     Though  Lulli 
was  an  Italian,  he  formed  a  style  entirely  for 
himself.     His  airs  were  easy  and  natural,  but 
his  recitatives  pleased  his  adopted  countrymen 
more.     Voltaire  considered    them    inimitable. 
His  music  is  very  rare.     Purcell  did  "not  dis- 
dain to  imitate  the  compositions  of  the  favorite 
of  Louis  le  Grand,"   and   Handel   is   said  to 


have  copied  Lulli's  style  in  his  overtures.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Lulli  made  great  improvements 
in  the  form  and  style  of  this  part  of  the  opera 
performance. 

At  his  death,  the  operatic  company  was  car- 
ried on  iiy  C'oi.AssE,  DrcsTOiTciiES,  andCAMPEA, 
assisted  in  the  liliretti  by  Fonteni^llc,  Dauchet, 
La  Fontaine.     Of  all  this  music  little  now  re- 
mains, though  it  held  its  sway  till   the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  displaced  by 
Rameau.     This   great  theorist   and  comjioscr 
was  born  in  1083.     He  reached  the  age  offifty 
before  he  composed  his  first  opera,   "Ilippolite 
et  Aricie, "  and  gained  possession  of  the  French 
stage.     Nevertheless,  when  in  1753  an  Italian 
company  came  to  Paris,  it  met  with  some  suc- 
cess, and  made  some    sensation,    playing  "La 
scrva  padrona, "  of  Pergolesi.     This  rival  com- 
pany caused  a  great  paper  war;  Rousseau  took 
up  the  cudgels  for  the    Italian  school,  saying 
the  French  language  was  so  unmusical,  that  it 
was  incapable  of  being  used   on  the  operatic 
stage — (he  himself   composed    an   opera,    "  Le 
Devin  du  Village,"  a  little,  simple,  melodious 
piece,   which  is  still   performed    in    France!). 
The  Chevalier  de  Murky's  pamphlet  was  the 
principal  one  on  the  other  side.      The  King  and 
Queen  took  sides,  and  openly  espoused  the  dif- 
ferent schools.     The  jiartisans  of  the  Italians 
sat  on  one  side  of  the  theatre,  and  were  called 
"Coin  de  la  Reine;"  the  French  party  sat  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  styled  themselves  "Coin  du 
Koi."     The  dsparture  of  this  foreign  company 
was  celebrated  by  the  performance  of  Rameau's 
chef  d'aiicre,    "Castor  et  Pollux."      Rameau 
was  considered  to  have  begun  a  new  era  in  mu- 
sic,   but  his  system  is  now  thought  false,  and 
his    works    are    forgotten,     even    in    France. 
Though    the    foreigners  themselves  had  gone, 
they   ieft  many  supporters  in  Paris,    and    for 
years  sent  over   composers  to  settle  them,   so 
that  the  rivalry  became  as  it  were  a  national 
one,   and    continued   fiercely.     A    native   con- 
temporary composer   of    Rameau's,    Menden- 
viLLE,    when   he   was  going  to   bring  out  his 
"  Titan  et  Aurore,"  had  to  call  in  the  support 
and  protection    of   the   powerful  Pompadour. 
His  chief  work  was  "Dafhnis  et  Alcimadure;" 
it  was  written  in  the  patois   of    Lauguedoc,   a 
dialect  much  fitted  to  music.     DuNi  (a  success- 
ful rival  to  Pergolesi  at  Rome)  now  arrived  to 
support  the    Italian  Theatre.      His  first  work 
was   "  Le  peintre  amoureux  :  "  then,  after  some 
years,  he  wrote  "  L'ecole  de  la   jeunesse,"  one 
of  the  first  specimens  of  the  "Opera  a  ariettes." 
such  as  our  own  ballad-opera.     The  best  writ- 
er of  this  style  was  Favaut  (1710 — 1792),  who 
wrote  many  comic  operas.     It  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  the  names  merely  of  Ledaine,  Won- 
signy,  and  Philidor,  as  writers  of  these  pretty 
light   operas,    but    Gretrt  (1741 — 1793)    de- 
serves a  larger  notice.     Leader   of  the  Italian 
school  in  France,    he  became,   after   an  early 
and  well-nigh  quenching  struggle,  very  popu- 
lar.    Marmontel,  Ledaine,  D'Hele,  an  English- 
man,  wrote    for   him.      "  Lucile    Le   Huron," 
"  Le  tableau  parlant,"     "  Zfimire   et    Azore," 
were  his  successful  comic  pieces;  his  tragedies 
of  "  Andoniaque, "  and  "  CY'phale  et  Procris," 
did  not  take.      "Zemire  et  Azore,"  and  "Rich- 
ard Cceur  de  Lion,"  were    afterwards   success- 
fully adapted  to  the  English  stage.     His  works 
were  produced  in  regular   succession  down  to 
the   year   1797.       His   last    was    "Anacreon." 
We  shall  now  see  that  the  French  are  indebted 
for  their  present  excellent  school  to  the  compo- 
sitions of  Italians  and  Germans.  J.  S. 
— Land.  Mtis.  Standard. 


Three  Opinions. 

(From  Brainard's  Musicjl  World,  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 

Our  musical  progress  is  a  subject  of  interest  to  all 
lovers  of  art  and  countrv.  Much  has  been  said 
about  it,  and  men,  naturally  enough,  do  differ  in 
their  opinions.  Much  might  be  said  in  regard  to 
our  future  progress ;  comparisons  might  be  made 
between  us  and  other  nationalities  ;  but  this  is  not 
the    object  of   this  article.       Mr.   Ritter  will  give 


this  topic  Ilia  attention  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
history. 

Our  object,  now,  is  simply  to  give  the  opinions 
of  (lifTercnt  individuals  concerning  our  present 
musical  status.  Let  us  first  learn  what  men  ftl>road 
nay  of  w^,  and  then  let  us  also  hear  the  words  of 
one,  who  lias,  as  it  were,  seen  our  mu-iical  structure 
grow,  who  has  helped  to  build  it,  and  who  has, 
since  1845,  been  identified  with  musical  journal- 
ism. 

The  New  York  Tribune  stafi"  correspondent  who 
attended  Wagner's  festival,  at  Bayreuth,  had  the 
plensiire  of  meeting  Liszt.  Of  course,  the  conver- 
sation Sfion  turned  upon  America  and  the  progress 
of  musical  art  in  our  oountry.  The  reporter  in- 
firnied  Liszt  of  the  lact.  that  the  new  "  German 
School  "  wa^  making  rapid  progress  in  these  Unit 
ed  States,  and  that  special  attention  was  being  paid 
to  Liszt's  an  J  Wagner's  works.  When  mention  was 
made  of  Thomas  and  his  orchestra,  it  was  found  that 
Li--zt  w.TS  well  actiuainttd  with  Thomas's  doings. 
(We  suspected  so!)  Dudley  Buck's  programme  to 
Liszt's  Dante  Symphony  was  also  mentioned,  and 
after  learning  as  to  how  the  Symphony  was  per- 
formed, Liszt  expressed  himself  gratified,  saying, 
"  hut  toe  nre  not  xo  far  advanced yt-t  in  Germany  ;  you 
do  more  than  we  dare  attempt.  Tlie  explanatory  pro- 
gramme too !"  The  writer  reports  that  Liszt 
showed  his  gratification  with  the  frankness  of  a 
child. 

The  same  reporter  also  met  a  number  of  musical 
conductors,  and  found  that  they  too  had  heard  of 
Thomas,  (and  why  should  thev  not?)  He  showed 
them  five  or  six  programmes  of  Thomas's  concerts  in 
Central  Park  Garden,  and,  says  the  reporter,  "  Yoa 
would  have  been  surprised  at  the  astonishment  with 
which  they  were  read."  "  And  pray,"  said  the 
leader  of  an  orchestra  in  an  important  city.  "  how 
often  did  Thomas  give  these  concerts?  As  often 
as  once  a  week?  '  When  he  was  informed  that 
these  concerts  were  given  every  night,  they  all 
agreed  that  in  some  respects  America  was  far  in 
advance  of  Germany. 

But  then,  just  about  the  time  when  the  Trihnne 
report  reached  us,  we  also  received  a  copy  of  the 
Vienna  Theatre  Jonrnal.  in  which  we  found  a  report 
written  by  Mr.  Bonawitz.  formerly  of  Philadelphia, 
but  now  residing  at  the  Austrian  capital.  In  this 
report,  our  musical  status  is  also  the  subject  under 
consideration,  and  from  the  differences  of  opinions, 
we  may  learn,  at  least,  how  men  may  differ  and  for 
all  mean  it  well  with  their  country  and  the  truth. 
No  matter  what  conclusio.is  we  may  arrive  at,  after 
comparing  these  reports  from  abroad,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  these  very  different  views  of  two  intel- 
ligent men  will  cause  us  to  study  ourselves  more 
thoroughly. 

We  can  onlv  give  Bonawitz's  ideas,  the  republi- 
cation of  the  entire  article  would  make  ours  too 
lengthy.  He  starts  out  by  saying,  that  Boston  is 
the  principal  musical  city  of  these  United  States, 
and  that  in  a  measure  she  deserves  this  honor.  Ho 
further  says,  that  men  have  lived  there  for  years, 
who  meant  it  honestly  with  classic  music,  who 
spared  no  pains,  nor  considered  any  labor  too  great, 
to  make  it  known  among  the  people.  Bonawitz  re- 
lates an  instance  which  is  worth  repeating.  Some 
thirty  years  ago,  he  says,  a  German,  by  the  name 
of  Schmitt,  made  the  first  attempt  at  playing  in  a 
concert  a  Beethoven  Symphony  with  an  orchestra. 
But  the  day  following," he  (Schmitt),  was  dismissed 
from  his  position  as  conductor.  The  cause  was 
this :  In  the  rehearsal  he  took  the  tempi  as  slow  as 
his  musicians  then  could  stand  them,  and  thus  it 
came,  that  the  first  part  of  the  5th  Symphony  was 
performed  in  Andantino  time.  In  the  concert,  how- 
ever,  he,  the  rash  leader,  dared  to  start  in  Allegret- 
to time,  and,  to  his  surprise,  neither  the  musicians 
nor  the  audience  liked  the  Symphony  in  that  hur- 
ried time,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  uncere- 
moniously dismissed.  Bonawitz  considers  the  fact, 
that  Bostonians  worked  themselves  up  to  the  Alle- 
gro con  brio,  a  sure  indication  of  an  earnest  striv- 
ing. The  writer  also  mentions  the  fact,  that  Boston 
is  the  city  in  which  Puritanism  flourishes  most,  and 
that  the  musical  performances,  therefore,  are  main- 
ly of  a  religious  character.  (')  But.  nevertheless, 
he  continues,  there  it  was  where  Strauss  and  his 
waltzes  met  with  most  remarkable  results.  Bona- 
witz now  applies  the  knife,  and  says,  that  all  Amer- 
ican music  life  ends  in  Boston.  Nowhere  else  is  a 
trace  to  be  found  of  that  love  for  music,  which  Bos- 
tonians cherish  for  the  art.  Experiments  with,  and 
attempts  at  the  performance  of  classic  music  have 
been  made  here  and  there,  but  they  do  not  survive. 
The  concertist  who  provides  a  Symphonic  part,  or 
an  overture  in  the  first  part  of  his  programme,  must 
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offer  potpoiirries  and  waltzes  in  the  second  as  an 
apnlofjy  for  3uch  rush  nttempts.  Tiie  writer  also 
praisf's  Thomas,  and  saj's,  it  \s  fortunate  foi*  Ameri- 
ca tliat  this  condiu'tor,  in  order  to  sustain  his  or- 
chestra, is  ublii:;ed  to  travo!,  else  the  little  love  for 
good  music  which  doos  exist,  would  have  died  out. 
It  is  to  he  deplort'd,  he  continues,  that  Americans 
lack  that  solid  basis  for  a  mu-^ica]  education,  wliirli 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  tiiose  coin|)o^i- 
tions,  which  Thomas's  orchestra  performs,  as  wc;Ii  as 
to  comprehend  their  object. 

Amon;^  a  thousand  music  teachers,  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine,  he  asserts,  use  nothini;  but  dance 
music  witli  their  pupils,  or  at  farth<'st  they  use  (Jo- 
ria,  Asclu-r,  etc.  i.'Iementi  or  Mozart  is  seldom 
heard,  and.  sayg  the  writer,  with  such  culture  thr-i-f 
is  talk  of  interest  in,  and  com[irLdiension  of  mu 
sic  ! 

BonawitK,  however,  makes  a  few  nohlc  excep- 
tions, lie  mentions  names  of  teachers  in  larijer  cit- 
ies, whft  mean  it  well  with  art.  These  few,  howev- 
er, he  chnms.  runnnt  stem  the  tide.  Manv  years 
■will  yet  have  to  pass,  says  II.,  until  every  lar^e  city 
will  have  its  permanent  orchestra. 

So  much  of  lionawitx  !  In  an  article,  entitled 
"Musiraf  JAi/fr?a/f.\»i, "written  by  Mr. John  S.Owi^ht, 
and  published  in  his  Journal  of  June  2H.  1875,  !ie, 
also,  tou(dies  upon  the  subject  of  our  musical  status. 
It  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to 
hear  what  a  writer  like  Mr.  I>wiirht  has  Ut  say. 
Once,  he  remarks,  we  loved  fine  music,  now  we  seem 
to  care  more  about  the  way  in  which  it  i?  present- 
ed. Onre  we  were  tliankful  to  c^et  at  the  soul  ar.d 
meaniriij  of  a  noble  composition,  tlir'ni-xh  whatever 
means  of  most  inadeijuate  perfnrmance,  by  slow  de- 
p;rces,  .strivini^  to  meet  the  intention  half  way,  thus 
exercisinjj;  our  own  brain,  and  sp<'llin:>  out  as  it 
were,  the  divine  word  friun  an  obseure  and  fadecl 
copy  w'ilh  a  perseveranee  pretty  sure  to  be  reward- 
ed with  an  undying;  love  of  the  iileal  treasure,  when 
we  had  once  reached  it.  We  of  the  past  j:;eneration 
owe  all  our  love  of  Reetboven  to  the  repetition 
year  after  year  of — not  indifferent,  for  they  were 
hearty — but  of  quite  imperfect  ])erf  irmances.  Nor 
could  the  most  terimically  perfeet  rendering:  of  a 
Symphony  by  an  ideal  orchestra,  say  that  of  Thom- 
as, add  one  iota  to  the  love  and  feelinj;  for  it  in 
which  these  persons  had  c^rown  up  before.  Nay, 
many  of  them  loved  those  Symphonies  too  well, — 
not  to  be  able  to  conviet  Thomas's  renderin*;'*,  in 
spite  of  all  their  wontlerful  prerivion,  their  search- 
inc^  accent,  their  euplionious  blendiui^  of  pure  tone 
qualities,  their  li<;hl  and  shade,  their  exquisite  ele- 
gance of  finish, — of  frequent  perversions  of  tlie  s|ur- 
it,  tempo  and  intention  of  their  movements.  A  ])ho. 
toj^raph,  says  Mr.  Dwiijht,  may  be  wonderfully  fine 
as  such,  and  yet  proiiuce  the  dear  face  as  we  never 
wish  to  sec  it.  The  writer  evidently  puts  the  whole 
in  a  nutshell  when  he  "lays  that  in  Music,  as  in  all 
arts,  tiic  moment  t/te  maniic}-,  tlie  execution,  comes 
to  be  thought  of  more  aceount  than  the  maffrr,  than 
the  composition,  the  ideal  contents  of  the  work — 
the  renderinc:  than  the  pro<rramme — (and  tiiat  we  are 
guilty  of  this  fault,  Mr.  1).  plainly  intimates.)  that 
moment,  ho  saj's,  tre  arc  makhirj  profircss  in  (he  deca- 
dence of  art. 

Here  we  have  three  opinions,  each  differin^T  from 
the  other.  The  first  is,  that  we  are  ]>ronnuneed  to 
be  in  advance  of  (Jermanv;  the  sectmd  that  we  are 
yet  like  babes,  and  lack  that  basis  of  etlur.ition, 
which  makes  us  a  musical  people  ;  and  the  third, 
that  we  are  deu;enera*.in<:^.  The  first  writer,  of  course, 
had  the  advanta2:e  of  showinc:  proixramnies,  and  tlie 
advantage  ofspeakinix  to  people  who  could  judge 
only  by  these.  Concert  i)rogrammes  are,  however, 
only  an  evidence  of  wliat  lias  been  performed,  and 
not  of  what  has  been  comprehended  or  appreciated 
by  the  masses.  Thomas's  programmes  are  as  near 
faultless  as  programmes  can  probably  be  marie  ;  and 
that  New  Y<trkers,  as  well  as  tiie  thousands  whf^ 
visited  his  concerts  in  otlier  cities,  went  to  hear  his 
music,  does  not  prove  that  they  comprehend  it. 
Yet  it  shows  an  unmistakable  desire  on  the  jiart  of 
our  people  to  be  instructed,  a  determinatiim  to  hear 
Uie  l>€.<i(,  so  as  to  form  rorrect  and  pure  taste.  To  be 
anxious  to  learn,  is  the  first  step  towards  learning, 
though  we  do  not  wish  to  say,  that  where  there  is 
a  desire  to  learn,  there  must  necessarily  be  also  suc- 
cess in  learning.  Of  course,  no  one  would  doubt 
Bonawitz's  sincerity,  nor  would  we  question  the 
truthfulness  and  sincerity  of  tiie  Trthutte  reporter, 
when  we  say  that  the  virtue  of  patriotism,  which 
we  very  much  admire,  often  leads  men  to  nee  their 
country  as  they  wish  it  to  be,  just  as  he,  whose 
heart  lacks  those  noble  impulses,  fails  to  see  the 
good  of  his  fellow-citizens.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
reporter  of  the   able  New  York  journal  erring,  if 


he  does  err,  on  the  side  of  patriotism,  and  if  we  dif- 
fer with  him  as  to  what  our  status  now  is,  we  will 
not  bo  found  to  differ  when  it  comes  to  expression 
of  hopes  for  our  future  progress,  and  well  wishes 
to  our  iTfowth  in  all  tiiat  will  make  a  people  good 
and  nol.le.      And  here  we  leave  our  Reporter. 

Mr.  Honawitz  says  much  that  is  true,  am!  much 
in  whieh  we  cannot  agree  with  him.  He  is  riijht, 
wdien  he  says,  that  Boston  is  our  musical  capital, 
and  that  for  many  years  men  have  lived  there  who 
meant  it  iionestly  with  art.  He  is  also  correct  in 
saying  that  men,  teachers  with  correct  ta<te  and 
earnest  zeal,  live  in  other  cities.  But  when  he  as- 
serts, that  musical  life  ends  wilh  Boston,  wdien  he 
charges  that  out  of  a  tliousand  teachers,  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  use  but  dance  music,  that 
those  who  as))ire  higlier,  will  only  rise  to  the  u=ft 
of  (roria's  and  Asher's  music,  that  Mozirt  and  de- 
menti are  not  used,  etc, — then  he  is  too  severe  on 
his  country.  We  do  n(»t  attribute  this  to  a  lack  of 
patriotism,  but  ratlier  to  those  U'vj^U  art  views  which 
our  friend  Henry  entertain-',  and  with  whieli  he 
measiires  everytlnnir.  together  witii  t)ie  fact,  that 
whiU*  he  lived  in  this  country  he  had  but  li-nited 
means  of  gatiiering  information,  although  we  know 
that  he  will  deny  this.  We  receive,  year  in  year 
out,  pro;j:ratnme3  of  concerts  and  recitals  given  in 
con-ervatories.  in  seminaries,  even  in  smaller  towns, 
which  prove  that  Mr.  B-niawilz  underrates  our 
progress.  Doiibtless  there  is  a  terril)le  amount  of 
ignorance  prevailing  among  teacher.s  of  music,  but 
we  know,  also,  that  there  are  tea<diers  in  smaller 
towns,  and  we  c<iuld  name  some  of  them,  who  have 
for  years  ma<le  httnest  efforts  to  raise  their  pupils  to 
a  bii^her  grade  of  music.  As  editor,  we  have  am- 
ple opportunity  <)f  judging  ofthe  doinirs  of  teueliers, 
and  while  by  far  tlie  majority  use  poor  music,  tlie 
proportion -i  are  not  as  alarming  as  Mr.  B  )nawitz 
give<;  tliem. 

If  Mr.  r)wi;;ht  is  correct,  then  we  are,  in  n  sense, 
upon  the  downward  course.  In  this  we  thi  not 
agree  with  him;  we  go  further,  and  say.  that  as  a 
people,  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  Z'*nith  of  our 
musical  ^jrowth.  We  do  not  know  the  editor  of  the 
Joju-na',  but  we  regard  hii^hly  wliat  he  has  d-uie  for 
tlie  cause  of  mu«ic,  and  would  not  dare  to  riiffer  with 
him,  except  with  the  assurance  of  respect,  which  is 
due  to  one,  who  has  done  as  much  for  the  refine- 
ment and  culture  of  his  country  as  he  has. 

If  we  do  read  rit;ht,  between  the  lines  of  Iiis  arti- 
cle, we  believe  much  of  that  feelitr^  di^phiys  itstdf, 
which  pioneers  cherisli  against  mixlern  improve- 
ments :  or  in  an<tther  com]mris<)n,  we  thii.k  we  can 
read  tliosc  objections.  wiii(di  old  eliristians  often 
make  ai^ainst  tlie  modern  temple,  witii  its  fine  pews 
and  windows,  rich  carpeting  and  pulpit,  organ  and 
chandelier,  simjily  because  they  themselves  became 
converted,  and  worshipped  (ioil  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely in  the  old  log  church,  and  becaust?  they  fear 
that  the  love  for  trutli,  for  Ood  anil  religion,  will  be 
no  longer  as  pure,  as  unselfish,  and  as  humble  as  it 
once  was. 

Such  feelings  and  suspici  ms  are  not  always  un- 
just. Modern  civilization,  is  not  ahva\'s  calculated 
to  strengthen  men's  characters,  nor  to  refine  their 
heart's  emritions.  Modn'n  dviJizatiou  i.f  not  favora- 
ble to  art  profjress,  says  Wagner.  Of  course  no  one 
wr)uld  suspect  that  Mr.  Dwii^ht  would  return  to  the 
time,  when  Schmitt  made  his  rash  attempt  at  tak- 
ing the  first  part  <>f  the  fifth  Symphony  in  .\llegret- 
to  time,  but  we  can  understand  how,  some  thirty  or 
more  years  ago,  the  noble  few,  (and  the  enthusiastic 
lovers  of  music — Dwight  among  them.)  diligently 
searched  for  the  truth  in  music,  how  they  found  it 
and  cherished  it,  and  how,  lor  many  years  they 
were  the  prime  movers  in  all  that  was  good  in  the 
direction  of  musical  a<lvancement.  77^7/  were  the 
priests,  who  had  entered  the  inner  temple,  and,  no 
doubt,  they  were  sincere  wdien  they  regarded  them- 
selves as  (he  servants  elect  of  Apollo,  and  as  the 
keepers  of  the  truth.  [1!]  We  can  also  imagine  the 
feelings  of  those  priests,  wdien  they  see  in  these 
latter  days,  how  the  masses  rush  into  the  Sanctuary, 
mauv  (tf  them  acting  and  speaking,  as  if  they  had 
no  regard  for  it.  while  still  others  fail  to  recognize 
the  fact,  that  these  men  have  for  years  guarded  and 
garnished  the  temple,  offering  up  incense  silently 
and  sacredl}',  wdiile  yet  tlie  masses  without,  wor- 
shipped the  golden  calf.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
there  are  junni/  among  the  masses,  that  have  of  late 
pressed  their  way  inti>  the  temple,  who  have  neither 
love  for.  nor  conceptiim  of  t..e  truth  itsclf^who  are 
yet  in  darkness.  It  is,  therefore,  but  natural,  that 
these  aged  priests  should  tremble  for  the  future. 
But  then  there  are,  no  doubt,  also  those  who  are 
drinking  in  the  word,  and  there  is  iiope,  that  the 
good  work  will  continue,  until  the  masses,  as  far  as 


their  education  will  allow  them,  shall  have  learned 
the  truth.  Music  is  designed  for  the  masses,  it  be- 
longs to  the  masses,  i(  is  one  of  the  principal  means 
outside  of  Christianity,  to  refine  the  masses,  and  we 
are  glad  that  the  gospel  of  music  is  preached  by 
Thomas,  in  a  manner  that  leaves  nothing  to  wish 
for.  Surely,  it  is  better  that  the  Gospel  should  be 
offered  to  the  people  in  its  most  attractive  and  effec- 
tive form,  rather  than  in  a  di-fective  manner,  forcing 
the  people  to  spell  it  out  for  tliemselvcs.  We  fear 
that  not  many  woidd  take  that  trouble. 

We  well  remember  what  mu'^ic  and  musical  art 
was  in  this  country,  only  22  years  ago.  and  rejoice 
to  say,  that  the  art  has  made  ij^iij^antic  steps  in  the 
advance,  without  wishini;  thereby  to  imply,  that 
wc  are  the  most  musical  people  in  the  rvorld. 


PurcelL 

(From  the  London  Musical  Times,  Jan.  1.) 

The  fidlowing  is  tlie  substance  of  a  paper  read 
before  the  Musical  Association  (London)  on  Monday 
the  -Ith  ult.  The  mu-ical  illustrations  peiformed 
were — .Mrs,  "  Sweet  tyranness  ;  "  "  When  I  am  laid 
in  earth;"  Fugue.  G  minor;  Motett,  "Jehovah 
quam  multi  ;  "  Sons:,  "  Xymphs  an1  Shepherds;" 
Scene  from  "  The  Li!>ertine:  " — 

A  mo«t  pleasant  and  (liclure^que  introduction  to 
the  Purcell  family  is  to  be  found  in  Pepys'  Diary, 
under  date  Feb.  21,  ]0.'»9,  where  we  find  tliis  entry  : 
"  .Vft.er  dinner  I  back  to  Westminster  11  dl  with  him 
(Mr.  Crewe)  in  his  coach.  Here  I  met  wilh  Mr. 
Lock  and  I'nrsidl,  Masters  of  Musique.  and  with 
them  to  the  Coffee  Hou.se.  int.o  a  rottm  next  the  water 
by  nurselve-i,  where  we  spent  an  hour  or  two.  .  .  . 
ll('r(*  We  had  variety  of  brave  Italian  and  Spanish 
sonc:*.  and  a  canon  f'U-  ei;;ht  voices,  which  Mr.  Lock 
had  lately  made  on  the-Je  wtjrds,  D'Himtr  S dvntn  fan 
Iir;jcm,  an  admirable  thing.  ....  Here  out  of  the 
window  it  was  a  most  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  City 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  a  glory  about  it.  so 
hi-.;h  was  the  liirht  of  the  bonfires,  ami  so  thick 
round  the  ('ily,  and  the  bells  ranij  everywhere." 

Lord  Bravl)rooke"s  edition  ol  Pei>ys  has  a  note 
which  is  reprinted  in  the  new  one  now  in  course  of 
publication,  lo  the  effect  that  the  two  gentlemen 
nami'd  in  the  text  were  "  Matthew  Lock  and  Henry 
Purcell.  both  cel(d)rated  composers;  "  but  this  is  an 
undoul)ted  erntr.  to  which  I  have  called  the  atten- 
tion ofthe  learned  Editor,  the  liev.  Mynors  Bright. 
It  certainly  could  not  have  t)een  Henry  Purcell  tho 
co'iiposer.  for  altiiough  we  know  that  he  commenced 
his  musical  career  at  a  very  early  aL^e.  he  was  only 
one  year  old  at  the  date  Fepy-  mad-'  the  entry  in 
his  diary;  and  idmittin:^  he  might  have  had  a  very 
lovely  voice  even  at  that  perioii.  I  cannot  believe  he 
would  have  been  considered  a  desirable  addition  to 
Mr.  Fepys's  musical  party.  As  no  mentitm  is  made 
ofthe  t'hristian  name  of  Purcell,  we  must  conclude 
that  Pepys  met  either  the  uncle,  Thomas  Purcell,  or 
the  father,  Henry  Purcell, 

The  uncle  was  undnubtedly  a  musician  of  reputa- 
tion and  ability.  Various  entries  in  official  and 
Court  records  te-Jtify  to  the  numerous  app  lintments 
he  held,  such  as  (Jentlenian  in  Ordinary  of  the  Voice 
an<l  Lute  to  His  Majesty.  Composer  to  the  Violins 
to  His  Majesty,  and  Lay  Vicar  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. His  cr)mposii,ions  are  now  btst,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  chants  in  fretpient  use  in  our  Cathe- 
drals. A  year  before  his  death,  probably  ferding 
age  or  infirmities  creeping  on,  he  seems  to  have  re- 
tired from  active  service,  for  he  then  executed  a 
power  of  attorney  authorizing  his  son  Afatth^w  to 
receive  all  payments  due  from  His  Maje-.ty's  Treas- 
ury, Exchequer  Coffery  Office,  "  or  any  other  place 
or  oflice  what-tomever."  On  his  df^ath  in  IHSi  he 
was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  power  <)f  attorney  I  have  brou^jlit  for  inspec- 
tion ;  it  is  interesting,  on  account  of  the  autograph 
signatures  of  Thomas  Purcell  and  of  his  niece  Fran- 
ce-), the  wife  ofthe  celebraterl  Purcell,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  Pep_\  s  met  Thnmis  Purcell,  from 
the  little  circumstance  tliat  the  son  of  the  latter  was 
named  Matthew,  possibly  out  of  compliment  to 
Locke  ;  but  it  may  after  all  have  been  his  brother, 
Henry  Purcell.  the  father  of  the  great  Henry,  for  he 
also  was  a  musician  of  reputation,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Band,  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Iloyal,  mas 
ter  ofthe  chorister  boys  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
music  copyist  of  the  last-named  church,  an  appoint- 
ment of  considerable  importance  at  that  time.  He 
is  generally  accredited  with  the  composition  of  one 
chant  still  in  use  bearing  the  name  of  Purcell.  He 
died  in  Itjiil,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey.     His  wife   survived    him  five 
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ypnr^,  nnfl  nltiinn^fli  wc  Imvo  no  record  of  their  rp- 
ppcctive  USPS,  it.  ia  |)robnli1e  llicy  were  Ijoth  yoiin^ 
at  llie  lime  of  their  deaths. 

Wo  now  rome  to  tlie  .son,  Henry  rnrrcll,  "  the 
boast  nncl  pride  of  English  iruisieians,"  who  wn^  horn 
in  St.  Anne's  Lane,  Ohl  Pye  Street,  Westminster, 
in  1658. 

Purcell  was  only  six  year.s  old  wlien  depriveil  by 
death  of  his  father's  care;  but  his  uncle  Thomas,  of 
whrtm  I  have  been  speaUincj,  bestowed  on  him  all 
the  loving  devotion  of  a  parent,  and  immediately 
placed  him  where  his  precocious  cTcnius  would  re- 
ceive nurture  and  cultivation.  It  was  an  early  .lire 
to  couimencc  life  as  a  chorister-boy  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  but  at  that  time  and  for  Ions;  alter  children 
l^enerally  entered  choirs  at  the  a^e  of  six  or  seven. 
When  younn;  Pnrcell  joined  the  Chapel  Royal  estab- 
lishment he  had  the  advantaojc  of  instruction  from  a 
most  able  master,  Ca])tain  Cooke,  a  man  who  had 
won  laurels  in  the  battletield  fii^hting;  for  his  kin'/, 
and  also  in  the  more  peaceful  arena  of  music.  lie 
was  composer,  actor,  and  sinn;er,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Pepys.  On  the  death  of  Cooke,  his 
pupil  Pelham  IIu[ni)hrey — or  Humphries — became 
master  of  the  boys  ;  and  he,  a  msn  of  considerable 
genius,  must  have  done  much  to  develope  the  pow- 
ers of  the  youn*;  prodij^y  under  his  cliart^e.  He 
lived  two  years  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Blow,  also  a  pupil  of  Cooke,  who  doubt- 
less did  something:  toward  educating  Purcell.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  Purcell,  probably  through  Blow's 
interest,  was  appointed  mnsic-copvist  to  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  and  four  years  later  Blow  resigned  the 
post  of  organist  in  his  favor,  from  which  fact  we  can 
imagine  how  highly  he  must  have  estimated  the 
genius  and  ability  of. Purcell.  Blow  was  himself  a 
remarkable  musician  and  composer,  and  tifteen 
years  afterwards,  wdien  Purcell  died,  he  was  re-ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  Abbey.  Blow  must  have 
possessed  a  most  amiable  and  generous  disposition, 
devoid  of  jealousy  or  mean  envy,  for,  in  addition  to 
this  instance  of  self-sacrifice  on  behalf  of  Purcell,  ho 
similarly  resigned  his  post  as  master  of  the  boys  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  favor  of  another  remarkable 
pupil,  Jeremiah  Clark.  Purcell's  triumphs  rapidly 
increased,  and  we  soon  find  him  occupying  the  dis- 
tinguished post  of  Organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
antl  Composer  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty.  He 
wrote  music  for  the  Church,  the  Court,  and  the  thea- 
tre, producing  works  for  each  in  great  number. 
But,  alas  !  his  sunshine  was  all  too  short,  for  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-seven  (a  period  which  has  proved 
fatal  to  more  than  one  great  musical  genius)  he 
ceased  from  his  labors,  anfl  was  borne  to  an  honored 
grave  in  Westminster  Abbey,  beneath  the  organ 
wliich  had  so  often  resounded  to  his  divine  harmo- 
ny. This  was  in  the  year  16!)5-  I  must  now  re- 
trace my  steps  to  speak  of  Purcell's  married  life. 
He  took  to  himself  a  wife  when  twenty-two  or  twen- 
ty-three years  of  age,  about  the  time  he  succeeded 
to  the  organistship  of  Westminster,  and  had  si.x 
children,  four  of  whom  died  young.  I  have  alread}- 
referred  to  the  probability  that  Purcell's  parents 
were  short-lived.  Couj^ling  these  significant  facts 
together — the  brief  lives  of  father,  mother,  son.  and 
grandchildren — -we  have  presumptive  evidence  of 
hereditary  delicacy  of  constitution.  Purcell's  wife 
Frances  survived  him  eleven  years,  and,  d3-ing  in 
1706.  she  found  a  rjuiet  resting-place  by  his  side  in 
the  old  Abbey. 

I  suppose  most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  asper- 
sions wliich  have  been  cast  on  the  memory  of  Pur- 
cell's wife — the  idle  tale  which  attributes,  with  such 
particularity  of  detail,  harsh  and  unfeeling  conduct, 
resulting  at  last  in  the  preuiature  and  untimely 
death  of  Purcell. 

It  is  always  easy  to  promulgate  a  scandal,  but 
very  ditiicult  to  trace  its  origin,  and  ofttimes  still 
more  difficult  to  refute  it.  In  this  case.  I  have  lit- 
tle doubt,  tlie  whole  story  is  a  base  and  wicked  in- 
Tention  ;  but,  reflecting  as  it  does  on  the  memory 
of  both  Purcell  and  his  wife,  I  propose  briefly  to 
state  my  reasons  for  the  opinion  I  have  formed. 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  musical  historian,  printed 
the  narrative,  and  although  he  doubteil  its  authen- 
ticity, and  suggested  that  Purcell  might  have  died 
of  decline,  j-et  he  added  some  grave  reflections  on 
Purcell's  presumed  habits  of  dissipation,  and  of  the 
bad  company  he  associated  with,  particularly  the 
notorious  Tom  Brown.  On  Hawkins,  therefore, 
rests  a  large  share  of  responsibility  for  perpetuating 
the  slander.  Miss  Hawkins,  his  daughter,  indig- 
nant at  some  idle  stories  in  circulation  respecting 
her  mother's  treatment  of  Sir  John,  wrote  thus; 
"  Mrs.  Purcell.  I  should  conjecture,  had  other  modes 
of  attracting  Mr.  Purcell,  \i;l  perhaps  the  whole  stoi-i/ 


mntf  hnvr  hrni  an  rf^oKH   fnhijtrntiun  art  that  hy   whirh 
Lilchf  Hnwk'nm  is  vjlijieil." 

The  late  Richard  Chirke  cannot  be  considered 
blameless  in  this  Purcell  matter.  He  was  an  enthu- 
siastic and  kind-hearted  man,  but  wanting  in  flis- 
criniination.  and  too  rearly  to  draw  conclusions  from 
improved  and  insuflicicnt  evidence.  His  \'oImneof 
(rlec  Poetry  contains  tlie  words  of  Purcell's  catch, 
"  Jack,  thou'rt  a  fojier."  I  will  read  the  lines  and 
Clarke's  comments  thereon  : — 

"  Jack,  thou'rt  a  toper,  let's  have  t'other  quart; 
Ring,  we're  sosolier,  'twere  a  uliame  to  part; 
None  l>ut  a  cowar<l,  liully'd  by  liis  wife 
For  coming  late,  fears  a  domestic  strife  ; 
I'm  free,  and  so  are  you,  to  call  and  Itnock. 
Boldly  tlie  watchman  cries,  past  two  o'clock," 

Clarke  informs  us  that  the  "  Jack"  apostrophized 
as  a  *'  toper  "  was  Dr.  ,lohn  Blow,  and  goes  on  to 
say  ;  "  There  is  a  tradition  that  Purcell's  death  was 
occasioned  by  a  severe  cold,  which  he  caught  wait- 
ing for  admittance  into  his  own  house.  It  is  said  he 
used  to  keep  late  hours.  He  appears  to  have  spent 
much  time  with  Tom  Brown,  who  wrote  the  words 
of  most  of  his  catches.  The  wits  of  that  day  used 
to  meet  at  Owen  .Swan's  in  Bartholomew  Lane,  and 
at  Purcell's  Head  in  Wych  Street.  His  wife  nad 
given  orders  to  the  servants  not  to  let  him  in  if  he 
came  home  after  midnight.  LTnfortunately  his  com- 
panions had  got  hold  of  this  and  kept  him  late,  as 
usual,  which  was  the  cause  of  Tom  Brown  writing 
the  words  of  the  above  catch,  which  Purcell  set  to 
music  before  he  went  home.  Being  refu.^ed  admit- 
tance at  home,  he  sat  down  on  the  step  of  his  own 
door  and  fell  asleep,  and  through  the  inclemency  of 
the  night  contracted  a  disorder  of  which  he  died. 
This  but  ill  agrees  with  the  expressions  of  grief  she 
makes  use  of  in  tiie  Orpheus  Bidttanicus,  for  the  loss 
of  her  dear  lamented  husband." 

These  interesting  particulars  are  so  precise  that 
it  W(ould  seem  to  be  almost  impossible  to  attempt  to 
controvert  them,  but  fortunately  they  can  be  shown 
to  be  untrue  from  beginning  to  end.  The  words  of 
the  catch  were  not  written  by  Tom  Brown,  and  are 
of  course  not  to  be  found  in  his  works;  moreover, 
instead  of  Brown  having  written  most  of  the  words 
of  Purcell's  catches,  it  is  tolerably*  certain  that  Pur- 
cell never  set  a  line  of  Brown's  poetry. 

In  the  year  1768  Dr.  Arne  gave  a  concert  at  Dru- 
ry  Lane  Theatre,  the  programme  consisting  of  glees 
and  catches  ;  and  for  that  concert  he  pul)lished  a 
book  of  the  words,  which  I  have  here.  In  it  we 
find  Purcell's  "  Jack,  thou'rt  a  toper,"  with  the  fol- 
lowing note  :  "  The  words  of  this  last  catch  are  said 
to  be  written  by  Purcell,  wherein,  it  is  obvious,  that 
he  meant  no  elegance  with  regard  to  the  poetry, 
but  made  it  intirely  subservient  to  his  extream  pret- 
ty design  in  the  music." 

*'  Jack,  thou'rt  a  toper  "  is  to  be  found  in  Purcell's 
opera  "  Bonduca,"  composed  by  him  the  year  before 
he  died.  The  libretto  was  an  adaptation  from  the 
play  of  the  same  name  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
but  the  alterations  and  additions  were  made  anony- 
mously ;  it  is  therefore,  highlj' probable  that  Arne 
is  correct  in  assigning  the  words  and  the  music  of 
that  particular  catch,  "  Jack,  thou'rt  a  toper,"  to 
Purcell. 

Now  let  us  deal  with  Purcell's  alleged  intimacy 
with  Tom  Brown.  In  the  year  1693.  about  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  months  before  Purcell  died.  Brown 
wrote  and  printed  some  very  complimentary  verses 
adilressed  to  the  great  musician,  which  he  headed 
thus;  "  Lines  addressed  to  his  ujik-jiown  friend,  Mr. 
Henry  Purcell."  These  were  reprinted  after  Pur- 
cell's death  without  note  or  addition,  and  we  may, 
therefore,  reasonably  conclude  that  Purcell  and 
Brown  never  beacme  acquainted.  Brown's  lines  are 
too  long  to  quote  in  eztenso,  and  the  following  must 
suffice ; — 

"  What  praises,  Purcell,  to  thy  skill  are  due, 

Who  hast  to  Judiih's  monarch  been  so  true  I 

By  thee  he  moves  our  hearts,  by  thee  he  reigns, 

By  thee  shakes  off  his  old  inglorious  chains, 

And  sees  new  honors  done  to  his  immortal  strains. 

In  thy  performance  we  with  wonder  find 

Corelli'8  {genius  to  Bassani  join'd. 

Thus  I,  unknown,  my  gratitude  express, 

And  conscious  gratitude  could  do  no  less. 

This  tribute  from  each  Briiish  muse  is  due; 

The  whole  poetick  tribe's  oblig'.i  to  you. 

For  where  the  author's  scanty  words  have  tail'd, 

Thy  happier  graces,  Purcell,  have  prevail'd. 

And  surely  none  but  you,  with  equal  ease. 

Could  add  to  D.avid,  and  make  D'Urfey  please." 

Purcell,  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  signed  on 
the  day  of  his  death,  bequeathed  to  his  loving  vfife 


Frances  all  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  for  her 
sole  use.  and  also  nominated  her  executnx.  We 
cannot  find  evidence  here  of  anything  but  mutual 
affection  and  confidence.  Many  of  you  can  call  to 
mind  how  differently  Shakespeare  treated  his  wife 
in  his  will.* 

Purcell's  widow  made  frequent  public  reference  to 
the  dear  memory  of  her  hiisband,  and  the  fr»llowing 
extract  from  her  last  will  is  specially  interesting,  as 
it  shows  how  mindful  she  was  of  his  wishes,  and 
also  that  Purcell  himself  did  not  cnltivate  convivial 
.society  to  the  neglect  of  his  family  and  their  world- 
ly interests.  Mrs.  Purcell  says  ;  "  According  to 
her  husband's  desire,  she  had  given  her  dear  son 
Edward  good  education,  and  she  also  did  give  him 
all  the  books  of  music  in  general,  the  organ,  the 
double  spinett,  the  single  spinett,  a  silver  tankard, 
a  silver,  watch,  2  pairs  of  gold  buttons,  a  hair  ring, 
a  mourning  ring  of  Dr.  Busby's,  a  larum  clock,  Mr. 
Edward  Purcell's  picture,  handsome  furniture  for 
a  room,  and  he  was  to  be  maintained  until  proyided 
for." 

I  have  now  said  snfficient  respecting  Purcell's 
domestic  life,  and  will  only  add  that  his  fellow-pu- 
pil. Dr.  Tudway,  has  borne  written  testimony  to 
the  studious  habits  of  Purcell,  and  of  his  constant 
endeavors  to  excel  in  every  branch  of  bis  profes- 
sion. 

|To  be  Continued.] 


"Unemployed  Managers,  Actors  and 
Singers  in  New  York. 

The  haunts  of  actors  and  mnsicians  in  this  city 
are  now  unusually  full  of  unemployed  artists.  Since 
the  "  hard  times"  set  in  with  the  panic  of  1873  there 
have  not  been  so  many  professional  people  without 
ennfagements  as  at  the  present  time,  ami  many  ex- 
cellent performers  on  both  the  lyric  and  dramatic 
stage  are  verging  on  absolute  want.  At  Moretti's, 
a  cheap  cafe  in  Fourteenth  street,  exhibiting  the 
marks  of  maccaroni  all  over  it,  there  gathers  from 
day  to  day  a  host  of  singers  bearing  distinguished 
names,  who  can  only  unite  in  singing  "  Waiting" 
and  "  Sweet  By  and  By."  At  the  Belvedere  House, 
in  Irving  place,  there  is  a  family  of  prime  donne 
hoping  that  some  manager  will  appear  to  demand 
their  sweetest  notes.  At  the  Albion  Club,  in  Fif- 
teenth street,  and  at  the  Union  Place  Hotel,  there 
is  always  a  host  of  unemployed  managers  and  act- 
ors. It  is  impossible  to  turn  one  of  the  angles  in 
Union  square  without  jostling  an  idle  tenor,  only  to 
be  tossed  against  an  equally  idle  *'  leading  man  ;" 
and  in  crossing  Broadway  there  is  more  danger  of 
being  run  down  by  an  aimless  "heavy"  tlian  a 
maddening  stage.  "Old  men"  and  "juveniles," 
"  old  women,"  and  "  walking  ladies,"  baritones  and 
bassos,  sopranos  and  contraltos,  crowd  the  thor- 
oughfares, meeting  their  old-time  managers  without 
hope  that  anything  will  turn  up  to  relieve  their  dis- 
tresses. The  managers  are  as  badly  off  as  the  ar- 
tists, and  one  of  these,  just  returned  from  "  the 
road."  declared  the  other  day  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  succeed  with  a  travelling  com'.any,  even 
if  the  actors  were  willing  to  work  without  pay. 
The  theatrical  and  musical  business  has  not  been  so 
bad  in  many  years.  Most  of  our  theatres  are  emp- 
ty. With  the  exception  of  Theodore  Thomas's  or- 
chestra, the  Philharmonic  and  oratorio  societies, 
the  Essipoff  concerts  and  a  week's  musical  lestival 
given  by  Mr.  James  Morrissey  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  "there  has  been  no  music  in  New  Tork  this 
season.  The  travelling  opera  companies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Kellogg  troupe,  have  disbanded, 
and  nearly  all  the  dramalic  companies  on  the  road 
have  fallen  to  pieces.  The  members  of  these  unfor- 
tunate combinations  have  found  their  way  to  the 
metropolis  to  swell  the  army  of  the  unemployed, 
and  C'hicago  is  as  full  of  idle  actors  as  New  York. 
In  every  direction  the  outlook  is  a  gloomy  one,  and 
the  worst  feature  of  the  prospect  is  that  nobody  can 
tell  when  the  clouds  will  break. 

IDLE   M.\^NAGERS   IN   NEW   TORK. 

During  the  war  it  used  to  be  said  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  shake  a  stick  at  a  dog  without  striking 
a  brigadier  general.  Xow  it  is  impossible  to  trav- 
erse half  a  block  in  Broadwa}' without  encountering 
half  a  dozen  theatrical  and  operatic  managers  with 

*  Subsequent  to  the  reading  of  this  paper,  a  friend  di- 
rected my  attention  to  Knight's  able  remarks  on  Shakes- 
peare's will,  satisfactorily  proving  that  Shakespeare's 
widow  was  well  provided'for,  and  that  the  special  be- 
quest to  lier,  wliich  has  coiomonly  been  regarded  as  a 
slight,  was,  on  the  contrary,  an  ad'ditional  indication  of 
favor  and  regard.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  regret  for  the  injustice  done  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Shakespeare. 
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noMiiriij  to  do  but  view  the  benntiefl  of  that  splendid 
thoronp;hf!ire.  Even  our  best  known  operntic  man- 
aq^ers  are  idle.  Max  Mnretzek,  to  whom  New  York 
owes  much  for  i^ood  opera,  is  compelled  to  teach  to 
eke  out  a  livelihood,  but  he  is  lookiivj;  youncjer  and 
fresher  than  in  his  halcyon  days,  ^iau^ice  Stra- 
kosrh  is  busying  himself  with  his  colossal  opera- 
house,  but  he  has  no  immedintn  operatic  prnji-cts. 
Max  Strakosch  hns  just  returned  frifUi  an  nnfortun 
ate  campaiticn  in  the  West,  and  is  waitini^  for  bntter 
times  to  bec^in  afjain.  These  brotliers  are  excellent 
examples  of  men  who  made  monej"  by  g^ood  manacre- 
ment  and  lost  it  by  bad.  Amonjir  the  idle  are  Mr. 
Carlberc;,  who  lost  his  all  with  the  Fh/hirf  Dutch- 
man  ;  De  Vivo,  just  back  from  the  antipodes,  with 
"  nothin;;  to  do,"  an<i  James  Morrissoy,  who  lost  so 
larj^dy  and  so  patiently  in  his  Academy  of  Music 
venture  that  he  is  likely  to  wait  a  lon:^  time  before 
he  aeiaiii  tempts  fortune  with  a  colossal  concert.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  none  of  these  pfoplc  are  abso- 
lutely idle,  but  it  is  dull  work  trimniins;  their  sails 
to  catch  the  tirst  favorable  breeze.  Leonard  Gro- 
ver  has  been  in  the  city  for  some  time  with  a  head 
full  of  projects,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  be  destined 
to  a  Jlincrva  like  birth.  (leor^^e  H.  Tyler,  whose 
Humpty  I>umpty  troupe  collapsed  the  other  day,  is 
also  here  lookini^  for  orders,  and  has,  it  is  said,  de- 
sij^ns  upon  an  uptown  theatre,  where  some  of  the 
darins;  people  are  smashed  to  "smithereens."  Wiien 
times  are  better  all  these  people  will  be  busy  a^^ain, 
but  for  tlie  jiresent  the  idle  manaijers  present  even 
a  more  doleful  appearance  than  the  idle  artists. 

SILENT    SINGEKS. 

The  number  of  silent  sinfi^ers  in  New  York  at  this 
time  is  lar::;er  than  ever  was  known  before.  Mme. 
Pappenhi-im  and  Mme.  Palmieri  made  a  little  mon- 
ey early  in  the  season,  l>ut,  althoui^h  bnt.li  <»f  llieni 
are  j^ooil  siniri-rs.  tliere  is  no  jirospert  th:it  either  of 
them  will  be  iiired  this  winter.  Mine.  ()ul;ii:C''i' J^n'l 
Mme.  I?rii:;noli  are  both  anxi'uis  for  an  appearance, 
but  there  is  no  indication  tliat  either  will  find  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  At  tlie  IJelvedere  House 
are  any  number  of  reallv  endowed  ladie^*,  incbidini;^ 
Fuc.i  artists  as  Anna  Urasdil.  Antoinette  Uenne, 
Henrietta  Heebe  and  Clara  Perl,  wiio  are  suth'rers 
on  account  of  tlie  unusual  staiMuilion.  Miss  lOmma 
Thursbv  is  fortunate  in  holdint;  the  leadiny;-  position 
in  the  Tabernacle  in  Thirty-fourth  street  in  these 
hard  times.  Miss  (iertrude  Corbett,  who  olitaincd 
an  appearance  as  Km-ma  last  y<'ar,  is  still  slndyirti;;, 
but  without  present  prospects  of  exhilulin;^  tlie  re- 
sults of  her  studies.  Tlien  there  is  the  latest  Amer- 
ican sini^er,  with  the  stamp  of  European  success. 
Miss  Kmma  Abbott,  to  whom  the  times  atTord  little 
real  encouraj^ement.  In  addition  to  the  above  array 
of  prime  donne,  we  have  for  tenors,  bjiritones  and 
bassos,  Si^^nor  Bri'j^ncdi,  still  the  silver-voiced  after 
so  many  camjiaii^ns  ;  Mr.  Charles  Frileh,  a  tine 
(iferman  simmer,  wno  ulso  does  the  Italian  and  Kn^- 
lisii  ;  Mr.  William  ('as  le,  lonr^  a  New  York  favorite 
in  Kni^Iish  opera;  Sii^nor  Pabnieri,  Sii^nor  Taii:lia- 
jdetra,  Mr.  Geor;:^e  Simjison,  of  Brooklyn  ;  Mr.  Tom 
Karl.  Mr.  Romaine,  Jacob  MuUer,  Mr.  Sohst.  Ilerr 
Blum,  Sii^nor  Keyna  and  Alberto  Lawrence.  In 
this  bundle  of  artists  there  are  sin2:ers  enon^'h  to 
form  two  or  three  opera  companies,  and  yet.  even 
with  the  best  of  them,  no  manai^er  bus  the  cour- 
age to  risk  one  hh<)rt  season  at  the  Academy  of 
Music. 

THE  PAST  AND  THE  PRESENT  CONTRASTED. 

In  siuEjular  contrast  with  all  this  dullness  is  tlie 
activity  of  only  three  or  four  years  a;j;o.  Cp  to  tlie 
present  3-ear  a  season  without  opera  would  ha\e 
been  considered  a  calamity  to  be  averted  at  every 
hazard.  Not  only  was  the  Academy  of  Music  bril- 
liant with  ijrand  opera,  but  the  minor  tlieatres  were 
nil  musical  to  the  echo.  Tostee  came  and  went,  and 
other  stellar  attractions  in  opira  honffe.  followed 
until  Aimoe  almost  succeeded  in  establishini^  her- 
self a  permanent  New  York  favorite.  Thetpiestion 
which  had  been  ae;itatinq;  us — "  Are  we  a  musical 
people?" — seemed  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Rubinstein  came  and  i;ained  a  great  triumph,  and 
Von  Billow  was  tempted  to  come  after  him.  OlTen- 
bach  nearly  believed  that  New  York  was  almost 
like  Paris,  an<l  came  in  during  our  Centennial  fur  a 
season  of  mutual  felicitations.  The  only  wonder  is 
that  Verdi  has  not  been  here.  Suddenly,  however, 
all  this  brilliancy  was  extinguished,  and  musical  art 
not  only  languished,  but  died.  Eminent  artists  who 
had  learned  to  regard  New  York  as  their  home,  and 
the  scene  of  certain  and  long-to-be-continued  tri- 
umphs, found  themaelves  compelled  to  sing  to  empty 
benches,  while  managers  like  the  Strakosch  broth- 
ers were  in  despair  over  an  empty   treasury.     En- 


forced idleness  followed  only  too  quickl}-,  nntil  now 
the  prospects  of  an  emragement.^even  for  the  best 
singers,  are  far  in  the  dim  and  misty  future.  Th'-re 
is  no  sign  of  revival  in  the  present,  and  the  danger 
is  tliat  fijr  some  years  at  least  music  in  this  country 
will  cease  to  te  a  profession. — .V.   Y.  Herald. 


The   Organ  at  Trinity  Chnrcli, 
Boston. 

Tliis  organ  is  nianufnetiircd  bv  Mr.  nilborne  L. 
Roosevelt,  of  40  West  Kigliteenth  street,  New  York. 
It  is  of  three  manuals,  nmipass  C  C  to  a,  58  notes  ; 
pedals  compass,  ('  C  C  to  F,  oU  notes,  and  the  follow- 
ins  is  the  scheme  : 


GREAT   ORGAN. 


1— Open       ni:\pason, 

metal 16 

2— Open       Diap;tsoii, 

metal ^ 

3— Open       niapa>oii, 

English  Tuelril  .  f^ 
4— Violori  Open, metal  i 
5— Doppel  riute. 

wood S 

6  -Melodia,  wood S 


7— Wall!  FInfe.  wood 

and  metal   4 

R— Principal,  m"*t:d.  4 
'.t -Twelfth  ,  niel.d..  3 
10  — Fifteenth,  ne-t.il.  2 
ll-Mi\tuie,  4   Kuiks, 

metal 2 

12— Tniinpet,  metnl..lO 
13— Trumpet,  metal..  8 
14-Claiio:i,  meial...  4 


SWKLL   ORGAN. 


1— Bourdon.  wnnd...lG    58 
2— Open        I)Ki|)ason, 

metal 8 

3— Ralicional,  metal..  8 

4 -Dolce,  meral    8 

6— Sto])         Diapason. 

wood  and  nielal  8 
6— Flute      Ilanuoiiie, 

wool  and  met.il  4 


58 
58 

58 

os : 

CFIOIR  ORGAN 


7— Principal,  metal.  4  5S 

8— Cornet,  metal —  2  'JO 
9— Contni     Fagotto, 

metal 16  58 

10-Cornopean,  metal  8  r>s 

11— Oboe,  metal 8  .'J8 

12— Vox         Humana, 

metal 8  .jS 


1— Open       Diapason, 

metal 8    53 

2-Coneert;  Fhite, 

woorl 8     5S 

3— Oamba,  metal  ...  8  SS 
4  — Duh-i-ina.  metal..  8  58 
ft— dlop         Diapason. 

wood  and  metal  8     5^ 


G— V'iolann,  wood  and 

metal 

7— Ttnhr  Fiute,  wood. 

8— Piccolo,  metal 

9— Clarionette,  metal. 


4 

SR 

4 

SS 

•> 

58 

8 

5S 

PED.VL   ORGAN. 


1     T'ontra      ISourd  .n, 

wooil 32    30 

2— Open       Diapaeon. 

wood in    30 

3     Dulciima,  metal . . .  IG 


4  -Bourdon.  wood.-.lG    30 


-Viuloncello.  mei.ll  8 

-Kluic.  wood 8 

-Princip.il,  metal,.  4 


30  i  8— Tiomlfone,  wood.  .10    30 

Couplers. 
SweU  to  Great.  Great  to  IVdnl. 

'•  I'eilal.  C-ioir  "       ■* 

"  Choir. 

Tremulant  .Swell. 

IJellows  Signal. 

Comluna:ion  Fedals. 

Great  Forte  or  Full  Organ.  Swell  Forte. 

■Mezzo.  "       Mezzo, 

"      Fiano.  •        Piano. 

Uevcrsilde  Pednl  for  Great  to  Pedal. 
Balance  Swell  Pedal. 

The  Pneninatic  I.ever  is  applied  to  the  Great  Orjrnii. 

*'      Swell 
.i  ..  .«  »  u      chrtir       '« 

"      Pcilal 
"  "  "  "  **      Draw  Stop  Ac- 

tion. 

This  instrument  will  stanil  in  an  ort^an  chamber 
on  one  side  of  the  chancel,  cmc  set  of  front  pipes  be- 
ini;  in  the  chancel  and  another  in  the  transept.  The 
keys  are  in  the  transept  on  the  level  of  the  gallerv. 
The  origan  mav  be  said  to  be  five  stories  high.  The 
first  in  llie  basement  being  occupied  by  the  bellows, 
levers  and  hyrlraulic  cni^ines  (wliich  supply  the 
wind),  tiie  sec<md  tloor  is  occupied  by  the  two 
lart^e  bellows  and  a  jiortion  of  tlie  pedal  organ  ;  the 
thiid  floor  contains  tiie  great  and  swell  orijans  and 
the  remainder  of  the  pedal  or:ran  ;  the  fourth  floor 
contains  the  choir  organ  ;  the  tifth  contains  the  echo 
origan,  which  is  pHced  over  the  ceiling  of  the  church, 
and  connected  to  the  main  body  of  the  organ  by 
electricity.  This  device  was  first  u^ed  in  the  cele- 
brated Roosevelt  or2;an  in  Chickerinc:  Hall,  New 
York.  The  echo  organ  contains  the  Vox  Humana 
stop,  the  measurements  of  which  were  taken  b^'  the 
builder  from  the  famous  one  in  Freiburg,  Switzer- 
land. Its  imitation  of  a  choir  singing  in  the  dis- 
tance is  quite  remarkable.  Tlie  construction  of  the 
wind  chests  is  novel,  compressed  air  being  emplo3'ed 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  place  of  mechanical  ac- 
tion. P^ach  pipe  has  a  separate  valve,  which  mate- 
rially assists  in  the  voicing  and  tuning  of  the]  in- 
strument, and  owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of 
wind-chests  they  are  not  liable  to  stick  or  "cypher." 
Tiie  combinations  on  the  combination  pedals  can  be 
changed  by  the  organist  at  any  time.     From  one 


stop  to  the  full  organ  can  be  set  on  any  pedal.  The 
reeds  and  mixtures  of  the  great  orphan  are  placed  in 
the  swell-box,  thereby  greatly  adding  to  the  cres- 
cendo effects.  The  c^reatest  care  has  been  taken  in 
the  matter  of  the  voicing,  the  nim  being  to  combine 
in  (me  instrument  all  the  finest  effects  of  the  differ- 
ent European  oriijans.  F<ir  instance,  the  English 
di:i]ia'^ons.  the  French  reeds,  the  German  jijambas 
and  flutes,  etc.,  in  some  cases  tslightly  modified,  in 
order  that  there  shall  be  a  perfect  blending  of  the 
full  organ,  as  well  as  distinct  cliaracter  of  tone  for 
each  stop.  The  mixture  stops  have  aNo  been  careful- 
ly ftudied.  in  order  that  they  may  add  a  certain  bril- 
liancy, without  being  too  prominent  (as  is  often  the 
case).  Ample  passage  ways  traverse  the  instru- 
ment in  different  directions,  rentlering  all  parts  easy 
of  access  for  tuniuic  and  adjustment.  The  pedal 
wind-chests  are  the  invention  of  Mr.  Thomas  W'in- 
ans  of  BHltimore.  and  were  first  used  in  the  organ 
built  for  him  by  Mr.  Uoosevelt,  which  is  at  his  villa 
in  Newport,  K.  I. —  Trnvilhr. 


*'  The  Flying  Dutchman "   in  New 
York. 

(From  the  Tribune,  dan.  27.) 

■Wapner's  "  Flying  Dutehman,"  wdiich  Miss  Kellopfp 
jiresentcd  in  an  Knphsh  drens  last  nif^ht,  is  something 
very  unlike  the  *'  music-drama  "  of  the  composer's  later 
years.  Its  form  does  not  dtlTer  materiaily  from  that  of 
the  conventional  opera.  It  has  its  due  sueccftsion  of 
ariaa  and  concerted  pieces.  It  is  rich  in  separate  num- 
her.s  which  even  a  public  pamjiered  exclusively  with  the 
tunes  of  "Martha"  and  "  The  Ilohemian  Girl"  might 
recounizc  as  melodious.  It  came  inlr>  the  world  before 
Wagner  had  developed  the  iteculiar  theories  which  make 
his  best  title  to  fame,  and  it  is  keenly  relished  by  the 
old  s(diO(j]  of  musicians,  to  whom  "Tristan"  and  "T.ann- 
hiinser"  are  a  terror  and  an  al>omination.  Nevertheless 
to  the  devoted  followers  of  Wagner  it  is  equally  a  work 
of  deep  hiterest.  They  trace  in  it  the  germ  of  nearly  all 
his  later  ideas.  They  find  here  his  first  pretest  against 
the  frivolities  and  at)Siir<hlies  of  the  stage,  his  first  de- 
mand for  freedom  in  poetic  expression,  his  first  demon- 
stration of  the  i)eculiar  adaptability  of  legendary  sub- 
jeets  for  lyric  i)urposeH,  :Lnd  the  fli-st  manifestation  of 
hi*  extraordinary  i)Owcr  of  blending  verse,  action,  and 
musie  in  one  harmonious  and  rloipieiit  whole.  In  '*  The 
Fl>  ing  Dut<diman  "  he  did  not  free  himself  entirely  from 
the  trammels  of  his  predecessors;  he  did  not  discover 
the  full  capabilities  of  the  refoi  in  he  therein  began;  ho 
did  not  rise  to  the  grand  elevation  aitainctl  in  such  cre- 
ations a><  '■  Lohengrin  "  and  the  Tribigy;  but  he  gave  us 
scenes  of  a  romantic  beauty  which  hardly  anybody  but 
he  himself  [?]  has  surpassed,  and  he  suffused  the  whole 
work  with  the  glow  of  genuine  and  h-althy  sentiment. 
The  central  point  of  the  opera  is  the  gloomy  and  pathet- 
ic figure  of  the  Dutch  captain,  who  sails  for  ages  over 
tossing  seas,  driven  onward  by  the  curse  until  he  shall 
find  a  faithful  woman  to  share  his  fate  and  so  to  bring 
him  rest.  The  melancludy  character  of  tlie  story  tinges 
even  the  lightest  i)ortionsof  the  music.  The  resounding 
curse  is  heard  again  and  again  from  overture  to  finale. 
Above  the  whole  hangs  an  atmosphere  of  storm.  The 
work  indeed  came  out  of  the  midst  of  tempest,  for  Wag- 
ner tells  us  that  he  imagined  it  while  he  was  dashed 
about  in  furious  gales  of  the  North  Sea.  But  with  the 
music  of  the  an^ry  ocean  mingles  a  strain  of  the  gentlest 
and  sweetest  fancy;  beside  the  dark  figure  of  VanJer- 
decken  stands  Sftit'i,  simple,  trusting,  innocent,  the  ideal 
of  unselfish  love.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  of 
all  the  wonderful  types  of  fem.alc  character  with  which 
Wagner  has  enriched  the  stage— Elsa,  Ii;iizabeth,  Isolde, 
Brunnhilde,  and  the  rest— .Scuta,  though  neither  the 
greatest  nor  the  most  carefully  elaborated,  is  the  most 
sympathetic  and  most  charming.  He  has  told  us  himself 
what  he  meant  her  to  be, — a  modest,  unaffected  village 
girl,  who  has  mused  over  the  story  of  the  Phantom  Ship 
until  it  has  taken  possession  of  all  her  heart— not  turned 
her  head  with  sentimental  dreams,  but  filled  her  bosom 
with  divine  compassion.  So  her  fate  is  the  logical  end 
of  a  process  traceable  in  all  her  thoughts,  and  the  slight 
thread  of  events  woven  into  the  clear  and  direct  sto- 
ry of  the  libretto  leads  straight  to  the  final  catas- 
trophe. 

The  three  acts  into  which  the  drama  is  divided  arc 
beautiful  and  picturesque  each  in  a  different  way.  In 
the  first  we  have  the  howling  winds  and  dashing  waves, 
and  the  dark  form  of  the  accursed  sailor  in  his  pitiful 
vearningfor  rest  is  thrown  mto  bold  relief.  His  mono- 
logue,'■  The  Time  has  come,"  is  in  Wagner's  noblest 
manner;  hlu  duel  with  Daland  is  a  worthy  sequel  to  it- 
the  music  of  the  sailors  is  all  striking  and  original ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  these  sterner  measures  comes  the  exqui- 
site little  dreamy  love-song  of  the  //e/m«mnn,  like  the 
breath  of  Spring  amid  blasts  of  Winter.  The  second 
act,  beginning   with  the   familiar  spinning  chorus,  has 
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for  Its  RnbJEOt  the  gentle  and  ccncrnUR  omntions  of 
Senta,  and  hor  dclicatp  prnsonrc  pprvndrs  the  wimlp  with 
a  dctlRlltfiil  poptic  traRrnnrp.  In  tliplliird  tlm  rliinax  is 
rapidly  rpai^hpd  liy  a  maKnillcpnt  donl.lp  cluiius  of  n^iil- 
orH  and  viliaRP  maidens,  a  flpt  cavatina  for  S<^7>f.ii'/t  Invpr 
I^riff,  and  a  roncprtPd  flnalp  in  whirll  ocriirH  a  mipcrl) 
dpolamatory  paflsacP  for  Vanderderktu.  In  tlippr>iirsp  r>f 
tlin  work  we  And  Wafcner  already  niidunE  pflVi-tive  nnp 
of  "  leading  motives,"  and  veninring  upon  a  fni-domot 
style  which  must  have  seemed  amazing  thlrtv-six  years 
apo;  hnt  ho  c'ves  ns  al»o  some  passages  which  might 
almost  have  fallen  from  the  pen  of  Donizetti,  and  num- 
bers ao  strictly  conventional  that  one  hasUitUculty  to  be- 
lieve that  he  could  have  written  tliem. 

The  performance  of  this  interpstlng  work,  it  we  Jndgn 
of  it  by  such  standards  as  the  Kellogg  company  has  hith- 
erto given  us,  w.as  at  least  creditable,  an.l  may  he  we 
have  no  right  to  measure  it  by  a  musician's  ideal.  The 
best  personation  was  naturally  Miss  Ktdlogn's  Senla, 
which  was  pleasant  to  the  eve  and  the  ear,  and  in  the 
main  well  conceived.  Perhaps  she  .allowed  the  simplici. 
ty  of  Sentii  to  he  exaggerated  to  tlie  point  of  weakness; 
and  in  one  scene,  namely  that  where  Erilc  tells  her  his 
vision,  she  departed  widelv  from  the  composer's  direc- 
tions, and  instead  of  tailing  into  a  dream  sat  listening 
with  the  eager  face  of  a  child;  but  Mi.ss  KellogR  always 
catches  the  strong  points  of  a  rftle,  anil  her  usual  acute- 
nPBS  did  not  desert  her  in  this  latent  addition  to  her  rep- 
ertory. It  cannot  l)e  said  however  that  the  representa- 
tion (if  the  opera  as  a  whole  was  anything  like  an  ade- 
quate interpretation  of  Wagner's  thoughts,  nor  will  it 
he  apt  to  add  anything  to  W.agner's  popularity.  Mr. 
Carlcton  was  but  a  faint  shadow  of  Vandfrdfirkfn.  anrl 
Mr.  ronlv  an  uninteresting  Daland.  The  Erik  of  Mr. 
Maas  and  the  IMmsman  of  Mr.  Turner  were  better.  The 
chorus  was  very  rough  and  uncertain,  and  the  orches- 
tra, thotigh  good  enotigh  for  .an  ordinary  opera,  fell. short 
of  the  requirements  of  a  work  like  this.  A  large  part  of 
the  Last  act,  including  the  weird  chorus  of  the  Dutch 
sailors,  w.as  cut  out.  The  mechanical  elTects  were  am- 
bitious and  not  altogether  unsucceBSful,  The  deficien- 
cies of  the  performance  arc  the  more  to  be  lamented  be- 
cause Mr.  Garl  Rosa  in  London  has  just  shown  that 
"  The  Flying  Dutchman  "  can  he  admirably  given  in 
English  by  a  company  which  is  not  extravagantly  ex- 
pensive, but  thoroughly  .and  intelligetitly  drilled. 

The  Academy  was  crowded  last  night,  and  the  pecuni- 
ary success  of  the  company  is  so  great  that  it  purposes 
remaining  here  another  week. 
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Concerts. 

SANDEE3  Theatre,  Cambhidgk.  Our  venerable 
mother  Harvard's  concerts — one  of  the  freshest 
si^rns  of  her  rejuvenescence — continue  to  increase 
in  interest,  while  her  beautiful  new  hall,  nestling 
30  snugly  ani.1  so  happily  against  her  grand  Memo- 
rial Building  (in<ay  its  shadow  never  be  less  !)  more 
and  more  commends  itself  as  one  of  the  sweetest, 
fittest  homes  of  classic  harmony. — There,  Alma  Ma- 
ter, is  A  sentence  after  the  lessons  you  have  taught 
us  ! — And  so,  having  done  our  prettiest  in  the  way 
of  compliment,  we  begin  a  new  paragraph  in  com- 
ing to  the  point. 

The  third  of  the  series  (Wednesday  evening, 
Jan.  17)  was  another  Chamber  concert,  and,  to  our 
feeling,  the  most  delightful  one  of  all  so  far.  The 
only  fault  was,  that  it  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half, 
and  that  is  m.ainly  to  be  charged  to  inconsiderate 
encores.  The  rich  priigr.imme  varied  but  slightly 
from  the  original  announcement,  which  we  have 
already  given.  First  came  a  very  admirable  per- 
formance of  the  great  B  flat  Trio  of  Beethoven,  Op. 
97, — the  most  inspired,  the  most  significant  and 
beautiful  of  all  compositions  of  its  class,— by  Mes- 
srs. Perabo,  Listemann  and  Hahtdegen.  The  pi- 
anist, in  earnest  yet  subdued  expression,  as  well  as 
in  technical  mastery  and  refinement  of  style,  was  at 
his  best.  The  Andante  was  particularly  impres- 
sive, and  we  must  note  certain  c«;//«6;7c passages  of 
the  'Cello  as  singularly  r'ch  and  sympathetic;  the 
cading  violin  left  hardly  aught  to  be  desired. 

A  Romanza  and  Scherzo,  in  A,  for  Piano  and 
'Cello, — Prof.  Paine's  Op.  27. — which  had  been 
played  but  once  before,  in  one  of  Mr.  Pcrabo's  con- 
certs, improved  upon  a  second  hearing,  and  gave 
decided  pleasure ;  especially  the  Scherzo  (Allegro 
eon /lioco),  full  of  genial  life  and  fire.  The  Roman- 
za,  too,  (Adagici)  moves  on  in  a  broad,  full  stream 
of  deep  and  tender  melody,  well  harmonized,  and, 
if  less  original,  is  for  from  wearisome. — For  a  vio- 
lin solo  Mr.   Listemann  played   a  transcription  by 


Wilhelmi  of  Chopin's  well  known  Nocturne  in  D 
flat,  Op.  27.  It  cannot  be  df  nied  that  these  things 
sound  well  on  the  violin,  played  with  such  exquis- 
ite grace  and  feeling  as  this  was,  and  j'et  they  be- 
long to  Chopin's  instrument,  for  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  born  and  consecrated  by  peculiar  genitis. 
Mr.  Listemann  seemed  to  surpass  himself  that  ev- 
ening. Hcinir  recalled,  lie  [tlayed  too  Itmg  a  thing 
by  Ernst.  Mr.  Perabo,  for  solos,  gave  a  fine  inter- 
pretation of  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  not  ex- 
travagant little  picce.s  by  Rubinstein  (Nocturne,  in 
G,  from  the  "Soirees  de  Petcrsbourg,")  and  a  most 
rapid,  light  and  airy  Sketch,  in  G  minor,  by  Men- 
delssohn. 

The  rich  feast  closed  with  the  entire  Septet  (Op. 
20)  of  Beethoven, — all  the  eight  contrasted  move, 
ments.  The  time  was.  and  has  been  more  than 
once  in  an  experience  so  long  as  ours,  when,  hear- 
ing this  work  commonly  in  fragments,  and  in  ar- 
rangements for  other  instruments,  we  have  found 
its  beauties  cloying.  It  is  long  since  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  it  presented  by  the  in- 
struments for  which  it  was  composed ;  and  never, 
we  m.i}'  say.  with  seven  such  competent  musicians 
to  give  all  the  individuality,  the  tone-color  of  the 
several  parts.  Besides  the  members  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Club,  the  brothers  Listemann,  for  violin 
and  viola,  Mr.  IIartdegen  for  'Cello,  and  Mr.  Bei.z, 
most  masterly  of  horn  players,  there  was  an  excel- 
lent contrabassist,  Mr.  H.  A.  Greene,  while  the  two 
reed  parts  (clarinet  and  bassoon)  were  represented 
by  Messrs.  Weber  and  Eltz,  of  our  Boston  orches- 
tra, each  unsurpassed,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the 
country.  It  was  last  heard  here  in  savcr.al  perform- 
ances of  several  portions  of  it,  as  expanded  for  the 
full  Thomas  orchestra.  But  never  before  have  we 
enjoyed  the  whole  work  with  so  fresh  an  appetite  as 
this  time  ;  never  before  have  we  so  fully  appreci- 
ated all  its  wonderful  variety  of  beauty  ;  never  has 
the  work  seemed  so  fresh,  so  genial,  so  instinct  with 
imaginative  life  and  charm.  Years  ago  we  had 
fluted  it  and  tooted  it,  and  hammered  out  its  move- 
ments on  the  pianoforte,  until  we  knew  the  most  of 
it  by  heart,  and  came  to  have  a  sense  of  wea,-ine3s 
whenever  we  saw  it,  or  any  of  it,  on  a  programme. 
But  this  time  it  was  all  new  again  and  vivid  ;  tliis 
time,  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  concert,  the  long 
work  for  once  seemed  short  to  us.  It  naturally 
suggested  comparison  with  the  "  new  "  music,  with 
which  we  have  been  so  much  "  bull-dozed  "  of  late  ; 
and  it  is  seldom  that  we  find  our  own  feeling  so  com- 
pletely expressed  as  in  the  following  passage  from 
the  Evcniiia  Gazette  : 

"  Then  came  the  Septette,  with  its  abounding  ivealth 
of  melody,  its  esquisite  harmonies,  its  lovely  combina- 
tions of  instrunient.al  effects,  and  its  aluost  w.astcful 
expenditure  of  ideas.  The  composition  stands  unequalled 
among  n  orks  of  its  chass,  and  it  is  not  from  musicians  of 
the  new  school  that  we  can  hope  to  look  tor  its  rival. 
The  writhing  discordant  harmonies,  the  barren  inven- 
tion, the  lack  cf  continuity  in  idea,  the  ostentatious  ped- 
antrj',  and  the  struggling  after  bizarre  efff  cts  that  char- 
acterize the  music  of  to-day,  arc  not  to  be  found  here. 
On  the  contrary,  everything  is  flowing,  natural,  grace- 
fully artistic,  symmetrical  and  satisfying.  One  is  never 
embarr.asBed  regarding  the  master's  meaning.  Unlike 
the  composers  of  our  time,  Beethoven  never  runs  .away 
from  a  bit  of  melody  after  the  first  few  bars,  as  though 
he  were  afraid  of  it;  never  seems  to  have  feared  thathis 
indulging  his  hearers  by  an  ear-pleasing  theme  would 
detract  from  his  dignity  as  an  artist.  It  is  true  that  in 
consequence  we  listen  to  him  without  having  our  atten- 
t  o  continually  drawn  to  the  manner  in  which  he  Labors, 
instead  of  ttj  the  result  as  a  whole;  that  we  do  not  see 
the  wires  by  which  he  produces  his  effects,  as  our  mod- 
ern writers *ake  such  care  we  shall;  but  our  pleasure  is 
all  the  greater,  for  our  minds  are  not  distracted  between 
the  worker  and  his  work.  All  rank  heresy,  no  doubt,  on 
our  part;  and,  nince  we  are  in  for  it,  we  will  add,  that 
we  would  not  exchange  this  composition  for  all  that  has 
been  written  by  the  new  school  from  its  first  rebellion 
against  the  old  canons  of  art  to  the  present  moment." 

Now  for  the  songs,  by  Miss  Clara  Doria,  with 
the  exquisite  accompaniment  of  Otto  Dresel.  In 
the  first  part  she  sang  (in  German)  Schubert's  fa 


miliar  "  Trockne  Blumen,"  and  that  charmingly 
simjjle,  limpid  melody:  "Wohin?"  (Whither?) 
from  his  Hehone  Afullerin,  using  Longfellow's  ver- 
sion :  "  I  heard  a  Brooklet  gushing.''  Both  were 
given  with  tiie  finest  taste  and  feeling,  every  phrase 
and  accent  showing  a  muj'ical  nature  thoroughly  in- 
formed and  trained  in  true  Art.  Her  voice,  too 
seemed  unusually  tractable  and  gaye  out  its  sweet- 
est quality,  with  scarcely  any  of  the  tartness  some- 
times felt  in  its  higher  notes.  It  was  altogether  a 
beautiful  performance  and  g.avc  rare  delight,  so  that 
a  recall  was  inevitable,  ami  (to  our  mind,  in  spite  of 
obr  objection  to  the  "  encore''  as  a  general  rule)  in 
such  a  case  quite  seasonable.  The  two  or  three 
minutes  of  another  little  song,  provided  that  the 
charm  continue  fresh,  make  no  appreciable  addition 
to  the  programme's  length. — particularly  if,  as  in 
this  ease,  the  added  element  be  pure  and  sparkling 
sunshine — Schuinann's  "  0  Sonnenschein,"  of  which 
the  singer  gave  us  all  the  glory  and  the  rapture, 
making  (so  far  as  t/irtt  went)  the  concert,  morally, 
seem  sliorter,  il  it  were  really  longer. — In  the  sec- 
ond part  Miss  Doria  sang  Mr.  Paine's  tender  and 
melodious  "  Matin  Song,"  published  in  the  Atlantie 
Monthly,  and  a  very  quaint  and  pretty  little  f^tiind- 
chen  by  Ferdinand  Ilillert  "  lliittelein,  still  und 
klein,  Blinke  santt  im  Sternenschein.'  Here  to ) 
the  irrepreseible  encore  brought  a  so:new  h.it  length- 
ier additifui,-  the  wonderful  BarraroVe  of  Schubert, 
which  it  is  a  rare  privilege  to  hear  so  sung  and  so 
accompanied.  ■    ■ 

The  fourth  concert  will  he  on  next  Thursday  evening, 
Feb.  8,  when  Mine  ScHil.l.r.R  will  play  the  great  Schu- 
mann Quintet,  in  E  flat,  with  the  PhilharmonicClub,  be- 
sides a  piano  solo.  The  Club  will  play  Schubert's  D-mi- 
nor  Quartet  (posthumous);  and  the  new  mixed  chorus 
of  the  Boylaton  Club  (150  voices,  under  Mr.  G.  L.  Os- 
good) will  eing  choruses  and  part-songs. 


The  Cecilia,  that  fine  chorus  of  mixed  voices, 
which  lent  so  much  charm  to  the  last  two  seasons 
of  the  Symphony  Concerts,  but  which  ^s  now  reor- 
ganized ui>f<n  an  independent  footing, — many  of  its 
members  feeling  not  quite  at  home  in  singing  with 
an  orchestra — ^gave  its  first  concert  to  its  associate 
members,  in  Horticultural  Hall,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. Jan.  11,  and  repeated  the  same  programme  one 
week  later.  The  choir  has  been  ccnsiderablv 
strengthened,  till  it  numbers  about  120  sweet  and 
effective  voices,  finely  balanced,  and  very  carefully 
trained  under  their  old  director,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 
A  more  perfect  body  of  sopranos  we  have  not  yet 
heard  ;  they  sing  with  one  voice.  The  Contraltos, 
too,  sound  very  rich  and  musical ;  and  it  is  a  rare 
thing  indeed  to  hear  so  many  pure,  sweet  tenors, 
singing  so  smoothl}'.  with  no  harsh  disturbing  ele- 
ment. The  Bass  part  onl}',  needs  more  strength 
and   substance,  though   the   voices  seem    to  be  all 

good. 

The  profj^ramme  was  in  two  parts,  the  pih^e  de  re- 
sistance, Gade's  Cantata:  "The  Crusaders."  filling 
out  tlie  second  ;  the  first  consisted  of  Part-Songs 
and  Songs,  as  follows  ; 

1.  Fart  Ponj:— "  Welcnme," Ferdinand  Hiller 

2.  Song— "  Hymn  to  Bacchus,"  Handel 

Dr.  E,  C.  Bullard. 

3.  Part  Song— "The  Water  Lily," Gade 

4.  Songs : 

a.  Widmung  (Dedication) Schumann 

b.  Siille  Sicherheit Franz 

c.  Barcarnlle Schubert 

Miss  Clivra  Doria. 

5.  Part  Song—'*  Mny  Song," Franz 

6     Canzouetta— *'  Vadn  ben  spesso/'.-Salvator  Rosa 

Dr.  S.  W.  Langmaid. 
7.    Part  Song—*'  Mny  Song," Hauptmann 

Hillcr's  bright  and  cheery  "Welcome"  made  it- 
self instantly  felt  in  the  prompt,  crisp,  clear  and 
cordial  way  in  which  the  voices,  with  fine  unity  and 
precision,  yet  "rrithout  stiflfness,  took  up  and  carried 
through  the  strain.  The  tone  was  musical,  the 
piirasing   excellent,    and    so    was    the  enunciation. 
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though  there  nnn^t  always  remain  sometliin:^  yet  to 
learn  in  this  respect.  Oade'a  "  Water  Lily  '*  was 
given  with  great  delicacy.  But  the  two  specimens  of 
part-song  which  carried  the  audience  away  and  had 
to  be  repeated,  were  the  "  May  Songs  "  by  Franz 
and  Ilaiiptmann.  The  former  is  about  as  perfect  a 
part-soniT  as  we  know,  in  its  spontaneous  spring- 
like melody,  in  the  fine  contrapuntal  art  with  which 
the  melodic  subject  reappears  in  all  the  voices,  all 
of  their  own  free  will,  not  forced,  and  in  the  result- 
incr  unity  and  charm.  And  it  was  given  to  a  charm. 
Ilauptmann's  May  Song  is  a  setting  of  Goethe's 
"  Zwischen  Weizen  und  Korn,"  etc.,  not  so  exquis- 
ite a  reproduction  of  its  spirit  as  the  song  for  a  sin- 
gle voice  by  Franz,  but  yet  a  very  beautiful  and 
animating  part-song,  in  which  tenors  and  basses 
answer  sopranos  and  altos  in  a  very  pleasing  man- 
ner.— The  Song^  were  all  finely  sung,  with  Mr. 
Lan^j's  accompaniment.  T!ie  Aria  by  Handel,  from 
"Alexander's  Feast,"  was  given  b}'  Dr.  BuLLARt>  in 
his  usual  refined  and  tasteful  manner,  altliough  he 
was  not  in  his  best  voice.  Miss  Doria,  of  course, 
entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  her  three  admirably 
contrasted  pieces,  giving  each  its  true  expression  ; 
and  Dr.  Lanumaii>,  by  that  quaint  and  hearty  old 
Italian  melody,  created  (^uite  a  fresh  sensation,  and 
was  conipellfd  to  repeat  it. 

Cade's  "  Crusaders  "  is  probably  his  best  choral 
work;  certairdy  it  has  far  more  variety,  more  fresh 
inia;;inaUve  beauty  than  tlie  "  Comala  ;  "  but  so  has 
Tasso  more  tliau  Osnian.  It  had  been  given  once 
or  twice  befv>re  here,  many  years  ago,  with  fewer 
voices,  by  the  I'arker  C'luh,  when  Mrs.  liarwood 
sang  the  part  of  Armida  in  a  manner  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. This  liiue  it  was  given  with  greater  means, 
and  after  Mr.  Lang  had  heard  it  performed  under 
the  composer's  baton,  at  the  la-^t  Birmingham  Fest- 
ival. But  there  of  course  it  was  given  witli  an  or- 
chestra, and  the  instrumentation  is  alwa3-3  Gade's 
strong  poiiit.  Here  we  had  only  the  piano,  with 
tlie  aid  of  a  e.abint-t  organ,  played  by  Mr.  F(jote.  to 
strengthen  the  Imss  part  and  hold  out  the  notes  in 
the  religious  ehoruses  and  in  the  recitatives  and 
airs  of  Teter  the  llerinit.  The  effect  on  the  wliole 
wii-i  ijuite  iiiipresTiive. 

The  work  is  in  three  divisions.  The  first  is  en 
titled.  "  111  tlie  Desert."  It  opens  with  a  chorus  of 
Cru:^adi'rs,  faint  and  weary,  traversing  the  burn- 
ing sand  ;  the  music  paints  the  scene  most  truly. 
The  Herniit  (Dr.  Bollard)  in  a  grand  strain  of  ex- 
hortation  rouses  thuir  flagging  courage  ;  and  Uinal- 
do,  the  young  hero  (Dr.  Langmaid),  fills  them  with 
his  own  uiiconquered  ardor,  by  raising  the  Crusa- 
der's Song:  "  Shine,  h(dy  sun,  sliine  on  my  trusty 
sword,"  whicli,  if  a  little  commonplace,  is  full  of 
spirit.  The  first  part  ends  impressively  with  the 
Hermit's  fervent  exhortation  to  pra\-er,  in  which 
all  the  voices  join  with  beautiful  effect. 

In  complete  contrast  to  tliis  religious  and  heroic 
part  is  the  music  of  part  second.  "  Armida,"  which 
is  by  far  the  most  original,  imaginative  and  fascin- 
ating portion  of  the  work.  The  instrumental  iritrc)- 
ductiun,  played  with  delicate  Ji}ie,'!se  by  Mr.  Lang, 
makes  yt^u  feel  a  stnmge  and  magic  element  about 
you.  Tlie  soft,  fluttering,  murky  dance  and  chorus 
of  the  Spirits  of  Darkness  is  strikingly  original. 
Armida  (Miss  Doria)  summons  them  to  do  her  will 
and  build  a  palace  and  surround  the  young  Chiis- 
tian  hero  with  eucliantment,  hoping  thus  to  defeat 
the  army  of  the  Cross.  The  imperious  declamation 
was  given  with  great  power.  Then  comes  the  se- 
ductive chorus  of  the  Sirens,  a  most  exquisite  piece 
of  melody  and  harmony  for  female  voices;  wliat 
Kinaldo  eould  resist  it?  It  was  exquisitely  sung 
too,  and  had  to  be  repeated.  The  duet  of  Armida 
and  Rinaldo,  all  but  completely  won  over  by  the 
temptress,  with  the  sireu  strain  reLuruiug,  keeps  up 


the  fascination  of  the  scene;  until  the  distant  song 
of  the  Crusaders  wakes  Rinaldo  from  his  dream  and 
scatters  the  phantoms.  The  whole  part  of  Armida, 
both  the  imperious  and  the  tender  and  seductive 
])assages,  were  given  with  fine  expression  by  Miss 
Ditria  ;  and  Dr.  Langmaid  was  no  less  successful. 

Part  third:  "Towards  Jerusalem"  resume-*  the 
march,  and  is  heroic  and  reIi«;ious,  like  the  first, 
but  witii  a  more  intense  enthusiasm  and  the  ring  of 
victory.  Musically,  however,  it  is  by  no  means 
e(iual  to  the  second  part,  although  the  closing  solo 
and  cliorus-  *' Ye  knights,  upraise  the  banner," 
stirred  the  blood,  so  grandly'  was  it  suti^,  and  so 
well  did  l>r.  BuIIard  maintain  the  part  of  Peter. — 
(_)n  the  whfde  it  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  Cecil- 
ia, autl  w.irrants  hope  of  fine  thini^s  hereafter. 

In  the  second  concert,  the  part-songs  did  not  go 
quite  so  perfectly  as  in  the  first ;  but  "  The  Crusa 
ders  "  was  sung  even  better.  The  only  change  of 
programn  e  was  in  Dr.  Bollard's  song,  who  niib,>ti- 
luted  an  Aria  from  Meyerbeer's  "  L'Africaine,'*  for 
the  one  by  Handel,  and  sang  it  in  his  best  voice  and 
style. 


Concerts  to  Come. 

The   seventh    Harvard    Symphony    Conxert,    for 

Feb.  15.  has  for  programme  : 

Part  I.  Overture  to  "  Iphitieniain  Aulis,"  Ohick ; 
Recit.  and  Ari;^,  with  chorus  of  I*ri^^stedsefl,  from 
6^/u.  Ar'«  '  Iplii;;eiiia  in  T.iuris  "  (Miss  F\nnv  Kkl- 
i.otio);  Piano  Con<'erto  in  Dminor,  Ruf'inHtein,  'Cau- 
l.VLK  1*kteicsili:a).  Faut  H.  Kemale  (Imrus,  in 
tliree  parts,  wiih  Orchestra,  from  Chf-mhinVa 
*' JUancne  de  Provence'*  (pupils  of  Mme.  KroKUS- 
noRi  r);  .^oncs.  Miss  Kkllogg;  Schumann's  "  Co- 
lugntr  "  tfyniphony  (K  flat). 

In  the  eighth  Concert  (March  1)  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang 
will  play  the  Concerto  in  E  flat  by  ."^aint  Saens. 

Ninth  Concert,  piano  conrerto  and  solos  by  Mme. 
Madki.ine  SciiiLLKR  ;  Symphony  in  C,  No.  2,  by 
Raff,  etc.,  etc. 

Tenth  and  last  Concert :  Haydn's  "  Suri>rise  " 
Symphony  ;  Bt-ethoven's  Violin  Concerto  fall  three 
movementsUo  be  played  by  Dr.  Leopold  Damroscii, 
the  distinguished  violinist  and  composer,  and  con- 
ductor of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Socitrty  ;  an 
Overture  by  .Jons  K.  Pain^:,  probably  a  new  one  on 
whirh  he  is  now  engaged,  to  .Shakespeare's  "  Tem- 
pest;  "  and  other  works  not  yet  decided  on. 


Mr.  Ernst  Pkrabo  will  give  an  extra  chamber 
concert  at  Wesleyan  Hall  on  Friday  afternoon.  Feb. 
9th,  the  Philharmonic  Club  assisting.  The  novel- 
ties announced  arc  Raff's  -Itli  Trio  for  piano,  violin 
and  'cello,  a  Mozart  concerto  for  horn  and  piano 
(tor  many  years  out  of  print,)  the  orchestral  ])arts 
transferred  hy  C  Rcinecke.  and  two  trio  movements 
by  .1.  K.  Paine,  written  for  this  matinee.  Rubin- 
stein's Berceuse,  arranged  for  strin;;s,  and  Schu 
bert's  postiiumous  quartet  movement  will  also  be 
•riven. 


A  complimentary  concert  to  Madame  Mapklink 
Schiller  will  be  given  at  Horticultural  Hall,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  Feb.  28th,  1S77,  at  3  P.M., 
with  the  assistance  of  amateurs. 


committee; 


Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz, 
Mrs.  Rob't  C.  Winthrop, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Tucker, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Bell. 
Mrs.  James  Lodge, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Codman, 
Mrs.  James  T.  Fields, 
Mrs.  Geo.  D.  Howe, 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Schlesioger, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  Jr., 
Mrs.  F.  \V.  Palfrey, 
Miss  £.  Mason, 
Miss  M.  C.  Jackson, 
Miss  A.  A.  Bigelow, 


His  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor (jf  Massachusetts. 

Hi-*  Honor,  the  Mayor  of 
lioston. 

Mr.  Jogiah  Bradlee, 

Mr.  H.  L.  Higginson, 

Mr.  John  C.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Sebastian  B.  Schles- 
inger, 

Mr.  Geo.  P.  King. 

Mr.  Theo.  Chase; 

Mr.  J.  S.  Dsviirht, 

Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins, 

Mr.  C.  F.  Shimmin, 

Mr.  B.  Schlesinger, 

Mr.  James  Sturgis, 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Horton, 

Mr.  E.  Rollins  M.>rse. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Peabody. 

Mr.  O.  \V.  Peabody. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Kidder, 

Mr.  C.  L.    Pierson, 

Mr.  R.  M.  Gushing, 

Mr.  Edward  Bowditch, 

Mr.  Otto  Dresel, 

Mr.  F.  R.  Sears,  Jr., 

Mr.  F.  Sliuw, 


Mr.  C.  A.  Prince. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Whittemore, 
Mr.  Jere.  Abbott, 
Mr.  AV.  B.  Bacon, 
Mr.  Francis  Bartlett. 
Tickets   at   two  dollars   each,    may   be   obtained 
from  the  undersigned,  or  will  be  sent  by  addressino; 
either  of  them  : 

Mr.  F.  R.  Sears.  Jr.,  51  Beacon  street. 
Mr.  F.  Shaw,    1  Joy  street. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Prince.  311  Beacon  street. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Schlesinger,  6  Oliver  street. 
Seats  will  not  be  reserved. 


'*  Ringing  "  in  the  Ears. 

Mr.  'Emrov.:— Do  ihe  minnte  tones  heard  in  ^'  ringing^* 
or  "  singing  in  the  ears  "  hare  any  munital  relation  to  each 
other  f  '*  Singinff  in  the  ears  "  is  a  mingling  of  minute 
tones,  somewhat  like  the  singing  of  a  tea  kettle,  caused 
by  pressure  of  the  Ijlood  from  over-exertion,  etc. 

Ill  my  own  case  the  minute  tones  seem  to  l)e  ortavea, 
and  thirds  ^ndji/lhs  apart,  forming  chords  anil  progres- 
sive intervals. 

In  investiRatinp;  the  relation  of  musfe  to  the  physiolo- 
gy of  hearing.  I  Iind  this  a  very  important  question,  de- 
manding a  multiplicity  of  evidence.  Will  al/  of  your 
rcailers  who  have  information  on  this  matter  (positive 
or  negative,  but  exatO  wrire  to  me?  I  shall  make  ac- 
knowledgement upon  publication. 

X.  Y. Clark, 
Box  22G0.  Sim  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mr.  Lang  at  the  Xew  York  Philuarmonic.  We 
trust  the  brief  note  we  appended  to  tliat  portion  of 
our  Xcw  York  Correspondent's  letter  which  related 
to  Mi.  B.  J.  Lang's  performance  of  tlie  Saint  Saens 
Concerto  in  that  city,  made  it  plain  enough  that  we 
mistrusted  both  the  justice  and  the  candor  of  so 
disparaging  a  criticism, — or  rather  of  so  sweeping 
and  incredible  a  statement.  Omission  of  the  pas- 
sage, utter  silence, would  have  seemed  equnlly  signifi- 
cant of  failure;  and,  as  we  hold  ourselves  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  our  correspond- 
ents, our  true  course  seemed  to  be  to  print  the  let- 
ter as  it  was,  but  with  a  note  of  protest.  We  know 
how  admirably  Mr.  Lang  can  play,  has  played,  that 
ditTicnlt  Concerto  (in  one  of  our  own  Harvard  Con- 
certs); and  we  were  ^urpri^ed  to  hear  of  a  strong 
prejudice  in  New  York  again.st  any  Boston  artist 
who  should  venture  to  use  a  Boston  jdano  in  tlie 
Academy  of  Music.  Systematic  disparagement  in 
several  musical  journals  was  Ujo  evident;  particu- 
larly in  tlieir  rebuke  of  "  rashness"  ftjr  appearing 
witli  the  same  piece  which  Mme.  EssipoflT  iiaii  just 
playi-d  in  a  Thomas  {\>ncert,  tlie  fact  being  that  the 
K^sipotT  performance  was  an  afterthought,  Ion"-  af- 
ter the  arinounceiiH-nt  of  Mr.  Lang,  and  cuttiii""  in 
before  him. — But  that,  in  spite  of  prejudice,  he  did 
meet  with  a  marked  success,  and  won  the  htmrty 
appeciation  of  the  Philharmonic  aud/encc,  tf  not  of 
every  party,  let  the  following  extracts  from  New 
York  papers  of  the  morning  after  the  concert  tes- 
tify. 

(From  the  Tribune.  Dec.  12.) 

The  Saint-Saens  Concerto  which  was  given  first  in  New 
York  on  Friday  afternoon  is  not  constructed  In  the  usual 
form.  Tlu're  are  three  movements,  but  the  slow  one  is 
at  the  beginning  instead  of  in  the  middle,  as  in  gen* 
eruUy  the  case,  and  the  whok-  three  are  arranged  in  the 
fctrni  of  a  steady  accelerando  (andante,  allegro  ischer- 
zando.  prestol,  forming  a  continuous  jirogresHion  in  in- 
terest till  the  climax  at  the  end,  while  a  marked  contrast 
between  the  moveinenis  is  stiU  preserved.  The  wurk  is 
very  ch.armiiig,  full  of  grace  and  brightneSf*.  not  deep, 
but  with  plenty  of  spirit  and  tire  and  oTerwhelmingly 
diffii^ult.  Tlie  orcliCBtral  part  is  very  good,  supporting 
the  piano  throughout  most  admirably,  yet  never  over- 
whelming it.  Mr.  Lang  acquitted  himself  excellently. 
His  exeeution  in  neat,  clean,  and  linisbed.  and  his  rea("'- 
ing  very  correct.  The  liret  two  movements  were  capital- 
ly done,  but  the  third  dragged  a  little.  The  orchestra 
was  better  in  this  than  in  anything  else  during  the  evei.- 
ing.  Mr.  Lang  secured  a  well-deserved  recall,  and  in  rt- 
sponse  played  a  piece  of  Tbchaikowski'a, 

(From  the  Evening  Mail.) 
Mr.  B.  J  Lang,  of  Boston,  proved  himself  to  be  a  pian- 
ist of  the  highest  order.  His  rendering  of  the  Saint- 
Saens  concerts  was  superb.  He  has  great  breaiith  of 
conception,  genuine  artistic  feeling,  and  excesaive  man- 
ual dexterity.  The  clearness,  precision,  and  accuracy 
with  which  he  gave  the  many  ruus  of  the  piece  weio  a-- 
tonishing;  specially  was  this  noticeable  lu  a  difileult 
double  run  of  thirds  which  occurs  in  the  presto.  He  re- 
ceived a  hearty  recall,  and  played  in  respyuse  a  ebarm- 
ing  little  miuuet  by  M.uzart. 
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(From  the  Daily  Times,  Dec.  10.) 
Mr.  B.  J.  Ij.inp:,  of  Rost.on,  pl.iyed  tiio  new  eoticerto  by 
Raint-Saens.  to  wlii^-h  .sufllrieiilly  extended  alitmion  was 
made  In  yesterday's  llotiee  of  Mnie.  EssipolT's  coneei't. 
Witliout  ostaldisliinp;  cnmiiarisons  between  tlie  two  ar- 
tists—and, indeed,  it  is  questionalde  jf  conipari.sons 
eould  fairly  be  made  wlien  tiie  dilTerence  lietween  Stein- 
way  Hall  and  the  Academy  of  Miisir,  and  snndry  otiier 
points,  are  taken  into  consideration  -it  ean  with  jristiee 
be  said  that  Mr.  Lanjj;  aeipiitled  himself  lianilHomely  of 
bis  very  diflU-nlt  task.  Hiw  jjerformaneeof  the  exaetinp; 
third  movement  impressed  us  as  particularly  clear  and 
powerful,  and  if  the  allef;ro  sclierzandi>  was  rather  want- 
intx  in  variety,  and,  so  to  speak,  ti  .inspareni-y  of  tone, 
we  are  nnt  iilclineii  to  lay  the  whole  blame  ni)on  the  pi- 
anist. Mr',  r.anjx,  who  strikes  ns  as  an  earnest  and  a<'- 
coinplished  performer,  was  recalled  at  the  close  <tf  the 
eom-crt,  .and,  we  believe,  will  be  Iteard  again  in  New 
York  with  pleasure. 

(From  the  Sun,  Dee.  10.) 
Madame  Essipoff  played  it  on  Friday  evening  with  the 
Thomas  orchestra  at  Steiiiway  Hall  in  .a  way  that  excit- 
ed her  audience  to  a  greater  enthusiasm  and  admiration 
than  she  had  at  any  previous  time  eommanded.  Last 
cvoninp;  the  piano  part  was  i)layed  by  Mr.  B.  ,T.  I>an^, 
one  of  the  most  talented  and  reliable  of  Boston  resilient 
artists,  and  the  ori^anist  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Soci- 
eiety.  While  he  did  not  perhaps,  arouse  the  same  en- 
thusiasm that  Madame  Essi))on:  did.  he  certainly  playetl 
the  concerto  in  .a  mauner  to  win  the  hi|zhest  esteem  for 
his  intelli{j;ence  and  technical  excellence,  ffivin^r  to  it  ail 
a  eharraieff  rendering,  and  being  fully  efjual  to  its  many 
and  great  difficulties. 


London.  The  thirteenth  Mond.ay  Popular  concert  of 
the  season,  and  the  first  after  the  Christina^*  recess, 
took  place  on  the  1st  iListaiit,  when  a  very  attractive  se- 
lection of  music  was  presented.  The  .artists  were  Mes- 
srs. Strauss,  Ries,  Zerhini,  Wendtland,  Standen,  Re.'y- 
nolds,  and  Slgnor  Piatti;  tiie  pianist  was  Marie  Krebs. 
and  the  vocalist.  Mile.  TheklaFriedlander.  Mr  Zerbini 
conducted.  The  programme  began  with  one  of  the  most 
charm  in;;  of  Mozart's  chamber  compositions,  his  'Diver- 
timento," in  B  flat  major.  No.  3,  for  two  violins,  viola, 
violoncello,  contrabass,  and  two  French  horns,  written 
when  he  was  just  twenty  one  years  of  age.  The  work  is 
somewhat  long, — consisting  of  six  movements— and  with' 
its  two  allegros,  two  minuetts,  and  trios,  and  andantes, 
seems  almost  like  two  works  wedded  together.  It 
abounds  in  beauty  throughout.  How  gracelul  is  the 
theme  of  the  first  andante  in  F!  With  what  excellent  ef- 
fect a- e  horns  treated  in  the  six  variations!  And  who 
but  a  great  maestro  would  have  written  two  such  distinc- 
tive  minuetts  in  the  same  key,  and  in  the  same  work! 
The  adagio  in  E  flat,  in  which  the  horns  are  unem- 
ployed, was  exquisitely  played:  indeed  of  each  move- 
ment we  can  only  record  a  faultless  performance.  The 
executants  were  recalled  with  enthusiasm.  Beethoven's 
sonata,  *'  .\ppassionata,"  w.rs  tlTiely  interpreted  by  that 
clever,  refined,  conscienti<ms  pianist,  IMlle.  Krebs. 

Mile.  Krebs  re-appeared  in  a  very  early  work  of  Beet- 
hoven, the  sonata  in  F  major.  Op.  5,  No.  1,  for  piano  and 
violoncello,  in  which  she  was  joined  by  Signor  Piatti. 
It  is  interesting  to  have  at  the  same  hearing.  ISeethoven 
in  his  youth  and  in  his  maturity:  it  would  however  have 
seemed  move  fitting  perhaps  had  Op.  5  preceded  Op.  07 
in  oriier  of  performance.  The  duct  sonat.a  is  now  well 
known  to  Mr  Chappell's  .audiences,  it  being  jilayed  on 
Monday  for  the  ninth  time.  The  first  moveme.it,  alle- 
gro—for the  adiigio  is  merely  introductory— is  rather 
l.mg.  and  the  rondo  forms  a  pleasant  contrast  with  its 
very  briglit  and  rhythmic  themes,  and  spiiited  climax. 
Mile  Friedlander.  who  has  a  very  sweet  and  clear  voice, 
gave  a  refined  rendering  of  Bach's  quaint  and  pretty 
song,  '*  Willst  du  dein  Herz  mir  schenken,"  and  receiv- 
ing an  encore  iei>eated  the  last  verse  She  sang  also 
oiTe  of  Schubert's  little  gems,  "  Der  .lUngling  an  der 
t^fiielle,"  and  Schumann's  '*  Marienwiirmchen,"'  a  kind 
of  ide.dizeil  nursery  ihyme.  Theconcerteoncluded  with 
a  *'  first  performance;'"'  Haydn's  quartet  in  C  major, Oi>, 
50,  No.  2,  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  'cello,  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  works  of  this  inexhaustibli-  conqios- 
er.  not  the  least  among  whose  many  merits  is  that 
while  serking  "  freeh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  he  never 
has  recourse  to  eccentricity  for  the  sake  of  variety. — 
Musical  Standard^  Jan.  13. 


M.  Kuhe's  Brighton  Festival  will  commence  on  the 
13th  of  next  month,  with  ".\cis  and  Galatea,"  and  "Lalla 
Rookh,"  for  the  first  performance.  Verdi's  "  Requiem" 
\vill  be  given  on  the  15tli.  A  miscellaneous  programme, 
including  Schubert's"  B  Minor  Symphony,"  and  some 
other  interesting  works,  will  be  given  on  the  16th.  On 
the  10th,  there  will  be  a  morning  performance  of  "  The 
Creation."  and  another  miscellaneous  concert.  A.  Wag- 
ner programme  will  be  given  on  the  20th;  and  a  classical 
one  on  the  21st-  Mdine.  Sainton  Dolby's  cantata,  "  'The 
Legend  of  St.  Dorothea,"  antl  .Mr.  Barnett's  "  Ancient 
Mariner,"  will  ha\e  a  place  on  the  22iid ;  and  '•  The  Mes- 
siah "  will  conclude  the  festival,  ou  the  24th. 


V Independence  Be!ge  states  that  King  Leopold  has 
given  to  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  an  admir.able  collec- 
tion of  the  musical  instruments,  in  use  iu  India,  which 


h:id  been  sent  him  by  the  R.ajah  Souiindro  of  Fagore. 
This  collection,  of  inestimable  value,  and  unparalleled 
by  any  other  collection  in  Europe,  is  divided  into  the 
following  eight  serlen:— 1st,  In.struments  played  with  a 
bow;  2nd.  Iiintrnments  played  with  a  plectrum;  3rd. 
Hind  instruments  (horn  family);  4tli,  wind  instruments 
of  reeds,  rush,  or  straw;  nth.  Instruments  employed  in 
religions  ceremonies  (among  which  .are  to  be  fcuiid  the 
grc;it  ser|n'nt-foi  ined  triinipets,  whose  sonorous  tones 
serve  well  to  hide  the  heartrending  cries  of  women  burnt 
upon  the  fnncral-iiyre  of  their  husbands,  according  to 
the  b.arbarous  custom  which  prevails  in  India);  6th,  Pas- 
toral Instruments  (iloiible  pipes,  etc.);  7tli,  Bells,  tam- 
tams, drums,  kettle  drums,  (including  some  very  curi- 
ous kettle  drums  of  extiaordinarv  «onnrity);  8tll,  A  set 
ol  slKdls  of  extreme  beauty.  In  all  98  instruments.  The 
Itajah.  who  is  aillstingnished  musicologist,  has  added  to 
this  collection  three  parcels  of  his  own  writings,  in 
twenty  vohinies;  the  first  .as  a  gift  to  the  king,  the  sec- 
ond for  the  Academy,  and  the  third  for  ,M.  Gevaei  t.  A 
detailed  list  of  these  interestng  works,  quite  unknown 
in  K«rope,  will  be  published  in  the  next  report  of  the 
Acailemy  of  Belgium. 

Opera  in  It.\i,v.  Miss  Anne  Brewster  writes  to  the 
Phil.adelphia  JSulleiin  : 

I  w.as  looking  over  the  journals  this  morning  from 
Milan,  Turin,  Florence,  Venice,  etc.,  to  see  the  notices 
of  the  opening  nights  of  the  Opera  in  the  various  cities, 
as  all  01  cncd  on  the  26th  of  December.  I  was  anxious 
to  know  what  the  result  was  of  the  Atricaine,  at  the  Per- 
gola (Florence),  which  was  the  opera  selected  for  the 
2Cth.  The  Ilurand  was  the  prima  donna.  She  is  Mrs. 
Hitchcock,  you  probably  know,  and  it  is  said  she  is  go- 
ing to  have  a  brilliant  career  as  a  singer.  A  friend  of  mine 
heard  her  in  Bologna,  when  she  h;id  her  great  triumph 
there.  The  stage  was  literally  abed  of  flowers,  and  atop 
the  flowers  were  iil.accd  elegant  and  v.aluable  gifts.  She 
sang  L'Afrkaine  there  also.  Although  the  Afruaine  was 
received  lather  coldly  on  the  2uth  at  the  Pergola,  all  the 
journals  say  that  La  Durand  was  rapturously  applaud- 
ed; so  she  is"  all  right."  The  same  friend,  who  is  very 
musical,  writes  me  from  Florence,  in  a  letter  I  received 
a  day  or  .so  ago,  that  a  Boston  singer,  Anna  Rcnzi,  has 
been  singing  lately  in  Florence,  at  the  little  Goldoni 
tlieatre,  to  most  respectable  audiences  with  great  suc- 
cess. It  is  not  her  first  appearance ;  for  my  friend  heard 
her  in  Florence  last  year.  I  remember,  in  Lueia.  This 
sea.son  she  has  been  singing  Linda  and  Furitani.  She 
was  very  brilliant  in  PuriUmi,  .and  drew  crowded  houses. 
"  Her  school  is  good,"  writes  my  friend,  "  her  voice  most 
agreeable,  ;ind  her  execution  very  satisfaotoiy.  She  is 
e.ttreraely  conscientious  and  painstaking,  but  her  acting 
is  too  mechanical.  She  w.as  called  out  the  other  night 
three  times  in  the  middle  of  the  third  act." 

The  carniv.al  season  at  Turin  was  inaugurated  by  Boi- 
to's  Mefistofele,  at  the  Teatro  Regio,  and  the  opera  was  a 
great  success.  Boito  was  called  out  fifteen  times.  The 
prima  donna,  Pantaleoni,  had  great  applause,  and  the 
audience  .also  was  plea..ed  with  the  tenor,  Rossetti,  and 
the  basso,  Castelinary.  Pedrotte  directed  the  orchestra 
splendidly.  The  Uyonotti  had  a  rough  time  of  it  on  the 
night  of  the  2Gth,  at  the  ■'  Scala,"  Milan.  The  orchestra 
and  choruses  were  fine,  of  conrse.  with  the  famous  di- 
rector Faccio.    The  prima  donna,  Fossa(Valentin.a)  and 

the  tenor,  Gay.arre  .-.. 

ers 


complete jfa.vto,  .as  the  other  singers  were  so  poor.  The 
Ugnnotti  also  opened  the  Carnival  season  at  Genoa  (Car- 
lo Fehee),  with  much  success.  Prima  donna  Beiini,  the 
Conte  rtr,/e  of  Maestro  Libaui,  h.ad  a  gre.at  triumph  at 
Vicenza  on  the  20th. 


The  funeral  service  for  Taniburini  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  at  the  M.adelcine,  Paris.  The  entire  church 
was  hung  with  black  cloth,  ornamented  with  silver 
palnn,  and  shields  with  the  initials  of  the  deceased.  In 
the  middle  of  tile  nave  towered  an  immense  catafalque, 
surrounded  by  wax-tapers  and  lampadaries.  The  musi- 
cal part  of  the  ceremony  was  unu.su.ally  fine.  After  the 
organ  h;id  pl.ayed  the  funeral  march  from  La  Gazza  La- 
dra,  and  the  bass  air  from  the  Slaliat,  m  which  Tanibu- 
rini used  to  bo  cspe.  ially  good,  it  gave  a  "  Kyrie  "  by 
Handel;  a  "Pie  Jesn,"  by  Alary;  another,  by  Nieder- 
meyer;  a  "  Sanctus,"  by  Th.  Dubois;  and  a  "Libera," 
by  the  same  composer.  The  solos  were  sung  by  MM. 
Miguel  and  Lauwers;  the  choir  and  orchestra  were  un- 
der the  direction  of  il.  Th.  Dubois,  chapelmaster  of  the 
Madeleine.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  M.  C. 
S.aint-S;ieus  peiformed  Chopin's  •'  Funeral  March  "  upon 
the  organ.  Among  the  persons  present  were  General 
Ciablini,  It.alian  ambass.ador;  all  the  Lablache  family; 
Strauss,  and  a  fine  looking  man  with  a  full  patriarchal 
white  beard.  The  last-named  person  was  no  other  than 
the- Duke  of  Candia,  more  famous  as  Sig.  Mario,  the  for- 
mer colleague  of  Taniburini.  A  funeral  car  drawn  by 
fourjiorses  afterwards  conveyed  the  body  to  Montre- 
tout,  where  it  was  liu,ally  deposited  in  a  family  vault. 


Spuial    Sotins. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 

L.A.TEST         IS^XJSIC, 

PublUIit-il  br  Ollvpr  nitnon  dc  Co. 

<->^>-> 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 
Songs  of  the  Swodisli  Ladies'  Qu.irtette. 

Each,  40 
The  title   page  presents  to  us  the  charming 
portraits  of  the  four  ladies.    Two  of  the.se  songs 

No.  1.     'Twa.s  a  Song  of  my  native  Land. 
G.     ?..     d  to  F.  Keens. 

•'  There  came  to  me  o'er  the  water's  crest 
A  sound  so  wild  and  grand." 

No.  2.     The  Angel  us  Bell.    G.    4.   E  fo  g. 

Keens. 
"  Hail  the  bright  and  glorious  morning." 
"  Ave  Maria,  gratia  jilena." 

Each  song  has  a  solo  and  chorus,  the  latter  for 
mixed  voices. 

Don't  make  a  Noise,   or  you'll   wake   the 
Baby.     G.     2.     d  to  E.  JIunl.  So 

"  Do'nt  make  a  rn-w, 
Or  else  you'll  wake  the  Infant.." 
A  lot  of  very  agreeable  nonsense. 

Home  Treasures.    Song  and  Chorus.    F.    H. 
d  to  g.  Danks.  30 

"  The  sweetest  gems  on  earth  to  me, 
The  jewels  that  are  deartst." 
Beautiful  home  song. 

Mollie  Avouineen.     Song  an-i  Chorus.     P. 
3.     d  to  F.  pyke.  30 

"  .'Mollie  Avourneen,  the  Rose  of  my  Heart." 
Ballad  in  popular  style.      Words  by  Geo. 
Cooper,  and  sweet  melody. 

Shall  I  wear  a  White  Rose  ?    G.    3.    d  to  g. 

Farmer.  40 
"  I  shall  need  no  roses, 
If  his  heart  be  true.'' 
A  song  quite  as  sweet  as  the  rose,  white  or  red. 
O  Swallow,   sailing  lightly.      D  minor.     .3. 
d  to  E.  Elchherg.  40 

"  With  flashing  wings  that  lightly 
Glitter  the  sunshine  through.' 
Exquisite  I    Words  by  Celia  Thaxier. 


Joxeph  Andre,  ea.  25 
(Don  Giovanni). 


Instrnmeatal, 

Blossoms  of  the  Opera. 
No.  1.      La  ci  Darem. 
G.     2. 
The  first  of  a  neat  series  for  beginners. 

Irresistible  Schottische.     For  Piano  or  Or- 
Riiii-     C.     3.  Sudds.  30 

A  bright  Schottische,  which  is  a  little  like  a  Polka. 
Trial  by  Juty  Waltz.     D-    3.  Fernald.  35 

A  pretty  waltz,  introducing  the  airs  of  "  Song 
of  the  Judge,"  and  "  Love  sick  boy." 

Reform  March.     C.    .3.  Giannetti.  a5 

Marches  are  consider.ablv  re-formed  at  present. 
This  one  has  the  me.a>uie  of  a  march,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  a  quickstep. 

Durham  Terrat  e  Polka.    E.     2.     Blanchard.  35 
Very  neat,  sweet  and  easy  polka. 

Chimes  of  the  Deep.    Morceau  de  Salon. 

Af'.     3.  Goerdeler.  50 

A  charming  musical  interpretation  of  an  old 
legend,  which  legend  (iu  verse)  accompanies  the 
piece. 

Vis  a  Vis  Polka, 


E6.     3. 


Knir/ht.  30 


.\  polka  which  is  the  "Opposite"  of  dull; 
indeed,  quite  brilliant. 

Dancing  on  the  Green.      Polka  Rondo.      F. 

3.  G.  D.  mison.  60 

Bright  polka,  with  a  little  of  the  gliding  char- 
acter belonging  to  the  author's  other  pieces. 


Return  from  Abroad.     W.altz 
aus  dcr  Frenide).     3. 


(Heimkehr 
Arunson.  60 


.4ronson  has  acquired  a  good  reputation,  which 
this  elegant  walt/,-set  will  not  dimiuish. 

Anniversary  March.     E5.  Phelps.  50 

Poweiful  and  brilliant,  with  plentv  of  octaves 
and  chords. 


ABBKEVHTinNs.— Degrees  of  difHcultv  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  hv  a  capital  letter,  as  (', 
156,  etc.  A  lai-,2:e  Roman  htter  marks  the  lowest  and  ihe 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Uom.au  letters  if  be- 
low or  above  the  staft".  Thus :  "  C  6,  c  to  K  "  means 
■'  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  e  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letter,  E  ou  the  4th  space. 


New  Method  for  the  Pianoforte  ! 


PRICE    REDUCED    TO    §3.25! 

rOR    SHE    IVERYWHEEE.  MAILED,    POST-FREE,    FOE    THE    RETAIL    PRICE. 


FOtrSDED  ON  A  NKW  A^D  OKIQIXAL  PLAN' 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  A  SERIES  OF  PLATES,  SHO'WIXG  THE  POSITION'S  OF  TOE  HAXDS  AXI)  FIXCiERS. 

TO  wiiicu  IS  adijed:  '  ■ 

THE    RUDIMENTS     OF    HARMONY    AND    THOROUGH     BASS,  :      il    ■ 

CZERNT'S     LETTERS     TO     YOUNG     LADIES     ON     THE     AKT     OF     I'LAYING     THE     PIANO, 

Axn 
SCHUMANN'S     RULES     FOR    YOUN(i     MUSICIANS, 

MITH 

RULES     AND     REMARKS     BY     BACU,     WOZAliT,     CLEMEXTI,    CRAMER,    ril'MMEL,     MOSCIIELES,     KALKBREXNER,     CZERXV, 

AX'D    TUALBEIU;. 
One  Edition  or  this  -hokk  has  thk  Amkkkax  rixcKiuxo.  A.notiiku  I:iiiti<)X  has  FoKKKiX  Kixiitiiixu. 

~'  •■•■-....,•. .  li  V 

NATHAN     RICHARDSON. 


De^iffi-ptioii  of  tl\e  ^^w  ]VIctl\od. 

Very  few  pupils  will  study  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  exer- 
cises, studies,  and  "amusements."  They  constitute  a  vast  aniouut  of 
material  of  the  best  quality.  The  teacher  will,  at  his  discretion, 
introduce  outside  pieces,  for  variety,  and  extra  studies  for  extension 
of  practice.  But  every  thing  is  founded  on  "Richardson,"  to  which 
the  learner  will  again  and  again  return,  until  the  course  is  completed. 

"Richardson's  New  Method"  has  clear,  distinct,  legible  print. 

"Richardson's  New  McLhod"  has  plates  to  illustrate  the  positions  of 
the  hands  and  fingers. 

"Ricliardson's  Xew  Jlethod"  has  been  revised  and  re-revised  until 
the  errors  in   print,   etc.    are  quite    eliminated. 

"Richardson's  New  Method"  has  been  eularged  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  addition  of : — 

1st.    Tables  of   the  Major  and  Minor  Scales. 

2nd.    By   68    valuable  "maxims"  or  'niles"  by  Robert  Schumann. 

3rd.  By  similar  "rules"  "hints"  and  "remarks"  by  a  number 
of   the    most  celebrated  players,   the  first,  Baeli ;  the  last,  Thalberg. 

4th.  By  a  compact  treatise  on  Harmony,  forming  a  useful  "short"' 
course;  and, 

5th.  By  the  genial,  instructii'C  letters,  written  by  the  celebrateil 
Czerny,    for  the   benefit   of  his    "young  lady   pupils." 

"Richardsoa's  New  Method"  now  contains  2G0  large  Jiages, 
all   well  occupied   with   useful  matter. 


lii^toi'y  of  tlic  Xew  >Ietliod. 


In  the  year  184 — •  an  unassuming  young  man  began,  in  Boston,  to 
study  tlie  art  of  playing  and  teaching  the  Pianoforte.  The  young 
gentleman  was  a  diligent  and  apt  scholar,  and  showed  special  interest 
in  finger  training;  constructing  at  one  time  (at  the  teacher's  sugges- 
tion,) a  little  "finger  gymnasium"  for  rapid  development  of  the 
muscles  used  iu  playing.  After  a  few  montlis  spent  in  this  way,  young 
Richardson,  began  to  teach,  but  speedily  found  he  had  yet  something 
to  learn.  In  a  short  time  we  hear  of  him  in  Germany,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  great  pianist,  DreyshorV.  After  some  years  of 
study,  the  now  accomplished  musician  returned  to  Boston,  where  his 
active  temperament  found  vent  in  two  directions. 

He  0])ened  an  elegant  Music  Store. 

He  began  to  put  together  an  instruction  book. 

The  instruction  book  was  the   "Modern  School,"  which  was  con- 

rUBLISHED  r.Y 
OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

BOSTON.  "11  UROADWAT,  X.  Y. 


structed  with  the  greatest  care,  brought  out  in  elegant  style,  and 
fully  advertised.  It  however,  had  but  moderate  success,  and  the 
author  was  soon  satisfied  that  it  was  quite  defective.  Taking  counsel, 
therefore,  of  musicians  familiar  witli  tlie  needs  of  American  teachers 
and  scholars,  he  abandoned  the  "School,"  and  compiled 

f{i(flVards'oi\V^  Xcw  }Ietl)od. 

The  new  book  at  once  took  it's  ])lace  in  the  front  rank,  and  has 
always,  in  sales,  been  in  advance  of  any  other,  having  been,  in  fact, 
a  marvellous  success. 

It  should  never  be  confounded  with  tlie  "  Modern  School,"  which 
is  an  older  and  an  imperfect  book,  so  conceded  to  be  by  its  author, 
and  greatly  inferior  to  tho  "X^cw  Method." 

The  lamented  and  diligent  compiler  lived  only  long  enough  to 
complete  his  laliors,  and  to  see  tlie  commencement  of  its  prosperity. 
Tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  have  since  been  issued,  and 
have  been  eagerly  received  both  by  teachers  and  inipils;  and,  with  the 
jirescut  reduced  price,  perhaps  a  still  greater  circulation  is  before  it. 


INSTRUCTION    BOOKS    FOR    BEGIXXERS. 

Patient  Piano  teachers  do  not  need  to  be  informed,  that  from 
the  3rd.  or  4th.  to  tlie  lOfh.  or  irith.  week,  with  a  new  pupil  is 
the  driest,  most  wearisome,  most  discouraging  period  in  the  whole 
course.  Many  pupils  turn  back  at  this  point,  and  never  return  to 
the  "weary  keys."  Children,  especially,  need  a  great  deal  of  coaxing 
till  they  are  safely  through  this  somewhat  narrow  "valley  of  tears." 

The  following  short  instruction  books  do  not  interfere  with 
"Richardson."  They  may  bo  helps  to  a  beginner.  Their  pretty 
airs  lighten  one's  toil  for  a  time,  and,  at  the  cud  of  a  few  weeks, 
the  larger  book  may,  under  the   best  auspices,   be  commenced. 

Bellak's    Analytical    Method. 

IloariU   $1.00.  Paper  T>   cU. 

Decidedly  easy,   and  full  of  charming    airs. 

Clarke's  ($)  Dollar  Instructor  for  Pianoforte. 

By  Mr.  "Wm.  H.  Clarke,  author  of  "Clarke's  New  Method  for 
Reed  Organs."  This  is  a  brief  and  easy  book,  with  music  that  may 
be  played  on  the  piano  or  tho  Reed  Organ. 

Winner's  New  School  for  Piano.       75  cts. 

A  little  book  iu  popular  style,  with  a  large  number  of  popu- 
lar airs. 


J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 

[SuGccesora  \^  Lkk  ^V  Walkek,] 
rHILADELI'HIA. 


LYON  &  HEALY, 

CHICAGO. 


1  d'n^iet 


A    CIIOICIC   ri)LLK<TI*>N    OF 

COlsrOEIRT    3S^XJSIO. 

Pedaling  and  /ieffiatration  by  Eugene   Thayer, 

Most  of  tho  itiecoH   li.ive  a  rcilnl  part  of  soino  d 
Acuity,  uiiil  tiic  muBlc.  of  i'OurBO,  is  for  ;ulvan<X'(i  i)l:i 
uiH.     A    lino   cullLTtion,    and  well   worthy    of  the  stu 
n^quUed  for  proper  renderinj;  of  its  foments. 
No.  1.  Sixth  Ori^nn   Coneeito llnndtl.  %\ 

"     '2    (Choral  Variations  in  VJi Smart. 

••     3.  Three  A(lairi<is.     Op    tiOG Vo^ikmar. 

•*     4.   VariatioiiH  *n\  Nureniherc Thmjer. 

*'     6.   Variati(»nrt  on  Cod  wave  the  Kinj;. . . .  Fixfur. 

'*     6,   Variiitioiis  on   I'leyel's  Hyinn (Jirrixh. 

"     7.  Two  <!anons.      Chorid  Theme Uaupi. 

'*     8.  VanalioiiH.     .Sieilian  Hymn Thayer. 

•'     D    Fiiicuo  111  V,  Major I/aujd. 

*'  ID.  VariaLioiis.     Anhl  Lanp  Hyne Tliayvr. 

Tlic  ahovo  arc  lor  one  pei  former. 

Tho  followintr  arc  for  two  performers. 

No.  1 1     Variations,     tSuilian   Hymn Thayer.  %\ 

**   12    Fantasie:     D  Minoi J/enHe.  I 

"  13    KeKiintr;iilc.  (Festival  Overture).  ro/</-m«r.  1 

•    M.  Variations     Nurenihuru; Thayer.  1 

"  15.  VuriationH.    Auhi  Lant;  tlync Thaytr.  1 


The  Organist's  Reliance. 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES.       liy  EUGh'^'E  THAYER. 

Each    y'otume  hat  fO  JS'ittnfurt. 

Each  .Vuinber  hat  /6*  "f^af/et. 

A'ach  AuniOtr  cottt  ^/,25. 

THE    OnCAIVBST'S    ItELlARiCE 

Is  a  cnlleetion  of  ea.«y  arranticmcnts  of  the  most  hoauti- 
ful  pieces  of  iho  great  Mawteis,  and  is  for  either  I'ipo  or 
Iteeil  Oruans. 

It  Willie  noticed  that  the  preFcnt  collection  oreupies 
entirely  dilTtrent  ground  from  that  filled  by  the  "Al- 
bum.'*   This  is  all  eawy  music. 

Vol.  1.    Contains  Music  for  Church  Sorvico. 

Vol.2.    Cuntiiins  Music  for  Home  Enteitainmont. 

I'ol.  1.  l¥o.  1.  Contriins  March  from  Judas  Mac- 
oftbaens,  by  Hamlel;  Serrice  i'reludo  (Aenus  J)ci,  by 
Naunnin.j  in  <i;  Service  Treludo  (Largo  by  Haydn)  in 
G;  Service  l'rchi<lo  (Andanle  by  Beethoven),  in  (\ ;  Ser- 
vice Prolndc  (Andante  by  Mozart),  in  F  ,  Servic-o  I'relude 
(by  Rink^,  in  Ei;  Service  T'relnde  (by  Heller),  in  F;  Scr- 
TiC'f  I'rL'Iuile  Hiy  Ilatton).  Ei ;  Service  I'relude  (by  Hesse) 
in  F;  and  OlTerioire  (by  Wely),  in  Wb 

Vol,  1.  Mo.  tS.  (.ontams  Minuet  from  Pamson ; 
Amlante  in  F,  from  He&.-^c;  Adagio,  by  Beethoven ;  Fes- 
tival Maich,  by  H;itton;  Service  Preludes,  by  Dcfesch, 
Haydn  and  Handel;  and  Oft'ertoire,  by  WeW. 

Vol.  1.  Xo.  3.  ('ontains  Service  I'relude,  by  Bat- 
tishdl ;  Festival  Prelude,  by  Hatlon ;  Pastorale,  by 
Schneiiler;  Two  Responses,  by  Ilatinte ;  Posthule.  by 
Batiste;  Andante,  liy  Mozart;  and  Offertoirc,  by  Wely. 

Vol.  1.  I¥o.  4.  Contains  Service  Pi  eludes,  by  Mo- 
tat  t  {iu  F),  Hesse  (in  A),  Oeiniani  ( Minuet  in  A),  and  Ba- 
tisto  (Klevation  in  F);  a  Service  I'osilude  (Maestoso  in 
A),  by  Hummel;  I><ad  March  in  S^nl  (for  Funerals); 
Two  UespunseH,  by  Battman;  and  Oflertoirc  in  G,  by 
Wely. 

Vol.  1.  UTo.  >.  Service  Prelude  from  Susiinna, 
by  Handel;  Service  Prelude,  by  Hesse;  Two  Responses, 
by  li.ittninn  ;  Servico  Preludes,  by  Lcnmiens,  Fisher, 
Haydn  and  Batiste;  and  Offertoire  (for  Festival  days), 
by  llatiste. 

Vfl»l.  1.  Wo,  O.  Contains  Choruses  from  Mt.  of 
Olives,  by  Beethoven;  Servi<?o  PieUides,  by  Hertse,  Au- 
dro  and  Goodbau;  Prelude  (Elevation),  by'CoIlin;  Pre- 
lude (Elevation),  by  Collins;  and  Prelude  (Communion), 
bv  Batiste. 

*Voi.  1-  I¥o.  ?.  Contains  Service  Preludes,  by  Har- 
rison (in  C)  HaLtou  fin  D).  HaRse  (in  F),  Hesse  (in  A),  and 
Batiste  (Comnninion  in  E  minor);  and  u  Festival  Alarch, 
by  F    li  <;iudMtuiio. 

Vol.  I.  iWo.  ».  Contains  Service  Preludes,  by  Miil- 
ler(in  G),  Dussek  (Roinanza  in  G),  liy  Battumn,  (in  F). 
and  by  HeshC  (in  F;;  al»<>  Tv\o  Responses,  by  Battman; 
a  dervic  !  I'ndude  (Fugue  in  J>  minor),  by  Rink ;  Funeral 
March  (In  Meinoiiain).  by  Dr.  Si'ark;  and  Festival  I'ost- 
lude(\(arche  Heioiqne,  No.  1),  by  Schubert. 

Vol.  I.  "Kn,  t>.  Contains  a  Service  Prelude  in  F, 
bv  Vasseur;  Service  Prelude  (Evening  Prayer,  in  A),  by 
Smart;  Servit^o  I'omlude  (Festival  March  in  A),  by  Guil- 
mant;  and  Festival  Prelude  (Marche  Heroifjue,  No.  2),  by 
tiehubert. 
V<»l.  I.  Wo.  1«,  Contains  Service  Preludes,  by  Rink 
(in  F).  Smart  (in  O)  and  Mcrkel  (Trio  for  Two  Manuals 
and  Peiial),  and  Srn  :nt  (Minuet  to  in  A).  For  the  ending 
of  the  whole  set,  uo  have  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  fiom 
the  •'  Messiah.'*   arranged  as  a  Service  IVstlude, 

It  will  h(s  seen  by  the  above  list  that  theie  is  a  very 
gro.it  variety  in  Vol  I,  ;ind  that  all  tho  music  is  appro- 
priate for  Church  Set  vice, 

V<»l.  2  is  intended  for  Home  Entcrtaintnent,  with 
genial  m  i-iic,  in  gooii  ta^te,  but  not  confined  to  the  line 
of  *'  sacred  "  organ  music. 


Hiles'  gliort  Voluntaries,  IORGAN  MUSIC 


These  are  not  in  ^hect  music  form,  but  iu  a  convenient 
"pamphlet"  fomi,  «;ich  of  tho  it  numbers  containing  a 
f<!w  sliort  and  tasteful  pieces  which  '"are  not  more  than 
tour  minutes  louij."    Price  per  number,  50  «euts. 


BEAUTIES  FOR  THE  ORGAN. 

In  "pamphlet"  torm,  each  of  the  two  numbers  hav- 
ing a  few  Voluntaries  lu  good  taste,  arranged  from 
the  great  masters.    Price  per  number,  GO  cents. 


Three  Offertoires. 

Composed  bv  Euoenk  Tiiaveu,  and  played  nv  him 
isr  Concerts  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall. 

Xo.  I.    Grand  OlTertoire  de  Concert 75  cts. 

"  'Z.    J.,.1  Pricre.    OiTcrtoirc  for  Ba.^soon.. 35    *' 

**  3.     La  Meditation.  OlTertoiri,' forVox  Humana  35    '* 
Registration  marked  throughout. 


CHOICE  MORCEAUX  FROM 

Beetl)ovei\\^  ^yn^pl}or|ie^< 

rOIi  ORG  AX,  BY  RATJSTE. 

These  are  pieccH  of  some  difficulty.  For  manual  and 
peilal.  Properly  mauatjed,  Ibty  have  a  grand  Orches- 
tral (jflcct. 

Op.  SI.  No.  1.  Commuuion,  C  major 60  cts. 

"  •*  2.  OlTertoire,  I)  major 75  " 

'*  *'  3.  Ollertoiie   Fuuebrc  Heroique 75  *' 

Oi).32.  Ko.  1.  Elevation,  B&  major CO  " 

'*  **  2.  Cotnniunlon,  C  minor 50  *' 

*'  **  3.  Oilertuire,  Pastorale 60  " 

Op.  33.  No.  1.  Offertoire.   A    major 50  " 

*•  •'  '1,  Offertoire,  F  major 60  " 

'*  *'  3.  Grand  Sortie,  with  Chorus 75  *' 


TtoB  PreMes  aid  Fnpes, 

Op.  37.    No.  1 fiO  cts. 


It  was  a  great  delight  to  watch  the  organ  playing  of 
Mendelssohn.  A  perfect  master  of  the  instrument,  hiu 
lithe  hands  wandered  over  the  manuals,  or  tlew  to  the 
stops,  without  apparent  effort,  and  the  rich  music 
seemed  to  How  of  itself  from  the  forest  of  jiipes  before 
him  —One  cnii  reproduce  (in  a  measure)  this  jik-asure  by 
tho  study  of  these  fine  compusitiuus. 


PEDAL  STUDIES  FOR  THE  ORGAN. 

BY  EUGENE  THAYER.       Price  75  ct.-*. 

This  useful  little  work  contains  57  progrPRsive  exer- 
cises in  Pedal  Playing,  carefully  marked  for  the  feet 
alternately,  for  crossing  the  feet,  sliding  the  feet,  and 
for  "  heel  and  too  '*  practice. 


THE  ORGANIST'S  FOLIO. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  STANDARD  ORGAN  PIECES. 

1.    Andante J.Baptiate  Calkin.  50  cts. 

'I.    Gernniu  Clioral,  "  Mach*s  mit  \u'\r" ...Fischer.  25  ' 

3.  Larglictto iSuuthard.  35  " 

4.  Three  I'lcces '■          35  *• 

5.  Pastorale,  by  KuUak arranged  by  Best.  30  " 

6.  Andante  C(m  Moto,  from  Beethoven's  Fifth 

Symphony arranged  by  /,a(("sfc.  50  " 

7.  Larg'hetto,  from  Beethoven's   Second  Sym- 

l)li(my arranged  \>y  Batiste.  CO  " 

8.  Nocturne,  in  Midsummer  Night's  l)ream 30  •• 

9.  Movement fiom  Chemhini.  30  " 

10.  Selection from  a  Mass  by  Uayiln.  30  " 

11.  Selectiou fiom  Mostart  ixv\i\  Rink.  3U  " 

VI.     Air  Mv&art.  30  " 

13.     'Tis  the  Last  Rose  of  Summer.  Fantasia, 

arranged  by  Southard.  30  " 

U.     Selection,  from  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C 30  ** 

15.     Prnyer,  from  7'uncr^di  .arranged  hy  Ro/isitii    25  '• 

ir>.     Selection from  Bonizttti  ^iud  Motart.  30  • 

17.  L.irghetto from  Bugioli.  30  ., 

18.  Two  Movements,  from  Adam  and  Spuiiiini.  30  ' 

19.  Two  Adagios Southard  and  GtisUr.  30  " 

These   are  selected   from  vaiious  sources,   as  choice 

pieces,  and  are  well  worth  examining. 


of  Jolin  Sebastian  Bach. 

With  Uegihtration  and  Pedaling  by 
EUGENK  THAvnit. 

BOOK  1.— Eight  Little  Preludes  and  Fugues $2.00 

"        2.— Choral  Variations,  and  other  Pieces 2  00 

The  above  Prelude.s  might  bo  "little"  to  the  great 
Bach,  but  cannot  beset  down  a^  "easy"  to  a  common 
performer,  who  will  need  to  practice  them  thoroughly— 
ior  which  he  will  bo  amply  rewarded. 


Aioi  Hesse's  Orgi  Isic. 

No.  1.    *;od  Save  tho  Queen,  Op.  07 CO  cts. 

"  2.    Vaiiations  In  Ab  Op.  3 50     * 

"3.    Variations  in  A  major,  Op.  47 60    " 

Three  masterly  pieces,  by  one  of  the  greatest  European 

OrganislH. 

A  Collection  of  Pieces  Perfomei  at  the 
lEanEnration  of  tlie  Great  Oiian, 

And  at  Si:dsequent  Cuncebts. 

No.  1.    Offertoire.  Op.  35,  in  C Le/ebure  Wely.     .75 

"     2.     Offertoire,  Op.  35.  In  G le/tbure  Wely.  1.26 

"     3.     Grand  Sonata,  On.  1 Eugtne  Thayer    1.00 

"    4.    Harmonious  Blacksmith,  Handel,  arranged 

by iiorgaiu   l.CO 

"    6.    Offertoire  in  E6 L.  Hr^y.     .75 

"    6.    OtTc-rtoire,  Op.  23,  No.  2 Balitite.     .AO 

"    7.    Sonata  in  A JHendelesohn      .76 

"    8.    Star  Spantited  Banner J   E  Jt,ine.  ICO 

"    9.    Grand  Offertoire  de  Cecilia,  No.  2..   .BatinU.  l.CO 
"  10.    Offertoire  and  Communion,  Op.  29,  No.  3. 

Batiste.  l.CO 
Tho  above  were  performed  by  Tnckerman,  Thayer, 
Morgan,  Wilcox,  Tbrrington,  T.ani;e  and  Paine,  all  fJret 
class  oi  ganists  Kach  piece  lias  the  Ghfat  Ougan  as  a 
Picture  Title,  and  each  may  be  played  with  good  efiiiiit 
on  any  organ  with  a  full  set  of  Pedals. 


SIX  SHOET  ORGAN  PIECES. 

By  KARL  MERZ.    40  cts. 
Short  and  easy.    "With  or  without  Pedals. 


SIX  PRELUDES  and  INTERLUDES. 

By  JOHN  ZUNDEL.     73  cts 
Rather  easy,  graceful  music,  with  easy  Pedal  part. 


Six  Melodies  for  Organ. 

By  V.  NOVELLO.    12  Nos.,  each  GO  cts. 

Very   agreeable  airs,  that  will  do  for  Pipe  or  Reed 
Organ.    Easy. 


Cathedral  Voluntaries. 

By  V.  NOVELLO.    In  Nos.,  each  60  cts. 
In  good  church  style. 


By  J.  W.  ELLIOT.      23  Nos.,  each  60  ct6. 

Equally  cood  for  Reed  or  Fipe  Orpnii.  Well  selected 
frnui  the  best  composere.  Two  to  four  pieces  in  each 
number. 


LYRA.  Transcriptions  on  favor- 
ite Melodies  for  Cabinet  Organ  and 
Piano. 

ByC.  KRUG.     13  Nos.,  each  30  to  60  cts. 


Amusem.ents  for  Organ  and  Piano. 

By  J.  BELLAK.    6  Nos.,  each  75  cts.  to  $1  00. 

These  are  pieces  for  the  parlor,  or  for  academies, 
where  the  two  instruments  are  near  at  hand.  Very 
lileasin^;  cohibiDation. 

Iff  oH<  or  the  aboT«*  Ptrc<*i*  Kan  be  plujed 
«i«b«>r  on  Pipe  or  Reed  OrfctfiiA. 


EITHER    PIECE     MAILED,     POST    FREE,     FOR     RETAIL    PRICE. 
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Advertisements, 

New  EnglaM  ConserYatory  of  Mnsic, 

Six  (listineuislipd  ArtiHn  nild.d  to  itsemiiifnl  faeiiltv; 
.J.  H.Oltril,  \V.  H.  SllKItwociii,  A.  \V.  Koon.;.  \V  '.I. 
Winch,  .S.  B.  Whitnkv  and  N.  Cvit,  makini;  52  instruc- 
tor."!; IS.ODOstudents  in  ten  years;  S15pav»  for '.i.l  liv^soiiH. 
Fall  term  opens  with  Inc'iii;a.sku  Ai)Vanta<;i,;s.  I'or 
circulars  apply  to  K.  ']'.  )I'IUEE. 

9'^  Music  Hall,  IJosion. 

MRS.    FLORA.     E.     BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chaiullcr  St.. 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  |782 

C;i  W.  FOSTER,  Conductor  and  Vocalist,  will  rcsnmc 
I.  Lessons  on  and  after  Oct.  9, 1875.  at  cllJO  Wasliincton 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  &  llrown,  Uo.ton.  Call  Sat- 
urd.ays  from  11  to  12  o'clock.  8'J8 


G.    W.    DUDLEY,      ' 
Teacher  of   Singing    and    Voice   Building. 

(Dr.   H.    R.   StreeteiVs   Mctliod)   Room  No.   3, 
Mason  &  Uamliu's  UuildiiiL',  1,54  Tieiiiout  St. 
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iislc  Bib  for  Efiea  Mm. 


CLARKE'S  NEW  METHOD  "iZSS: 

($■-■..'.0;  IS  univel>:illy  kn.iivn  m>  .lui- c.l  rare  merit,  both 
in  the  instructive  course,  and  the  will  chosen  aiis  for 
practice. 

GETZE'S  SCHOOL  ■2'^J!.''^^^'-:^:ie':!}'^ 


.\N. 


than  3il,0t)U   c(>].ies   is  11h>  l,r.,t  proof  of  it.s  great  popu- 
larity. 

EMERSON'S  NEW  METHOD  '"^^^ 

(2  50)  is  thi>  work  of  two  ih^Liii^'iii>h<Ni  imi.'^icians,  aiul 
is  equal  to  the  best. 

ROOT'S  SCHOOL  j;:;r!^':^;/i^;!:^'^r;;-: 

oldent  and  best  methuds.     Wiilely  known  ami  u-scil. 

CLARKE'S  SI  INSTRUCTOR  'r'L.> 

OliiiAN.-i.  IS  an  aMjrc\  iatt-il  ImL  vny  k<>"<1  nu-thoii  for 
befi^inntTrt. 

WINNER'S  NEW  SCHOOL  I^^IV^'^!^!?;^ 

is    the   cheapest,    aiul    an    cXitliint    easy    in^ ii mttioii 

ORGAN  ATHOlsflE,  l^nn-^ti,  ^Ji[l:-„f^ 

Heed  Or;,'an  luei  es. 

Either  book  sent,  post-free,  for  retail  prii'C, 
I>UIJI.I.sill,;i)   iiv 

ouvEB  nirsox  &  cu.,         tius.  ii.  bitson  i  to., 

Boston.  ;n  B'war,  X.  Y. 


FOR    ORGANISTS. 

album    Ux    (Ov()iinbt 


A  elioire  collection  of 

coisrcEPiT     avrxjsic 


I'edalinf^  ami  Rei;i.str;ttion  by  Kw/in''  Thai/cr. 
Most  of  the  jiicccs  below  nicntioncd  liava  a 
Pedal  jiart  of  some  difficulty,  and  the  music,  of 
cour.se,  i.s  for  advanced  players.  A  line  collec- 
tion, and  well  worthy  of  the  study  ic<iuired  for 
proper  rendering  of  its  contents. 

No.!.  Si^th  Or^an  Coneerlo  Ilmvlrl.  $1  on 

•'    2.  Oiioral   Variations  in  E^ Smart.        **■'» 

"    3.  Three    Adaj.'ioB.    Op.    'IX Vohkmar.        Ki 

"     4.   V'ari.'itions  on  .Xurcinberii Thuyer,        T.", 

"     .'».  Variations  on  (Jod  save  tilc  Kinj;. . .    /7s/iT.        75 

"     C.  Variations  on  I'li'Vel's  Hymn   Gerrinh.        GO 

"     7.  Two  Canons.    Choral  Theme ihiupt.        GO 

■■     R.  Variations.     Sicilian  Hymn, Thnyrr.        GO 

"     !l.    Fugue    in   C    Major llimpt.        8.'") 

"  10.  Variations.   Auld  Lang  Syne Tluiytr.        CO 

The  above  are  for  one  jierformer. 
The  followinfj  are  for  two  performer."!. 

Xo.ll.  Variations.    Sicilian   Hymn ThdJ/rr.  $\  00 

•    12    Fantastic.    I)  ."Minor Jtexac.    1  2.'> 

"  13    Fcstintrade.    (Festival  Overture).  Vohkmir.    1  2.1 

*'  14.  Variations.     Nureniburf; Thayir.     1  00 

"  I.').  Variations.     Auld  Lan;;  Syne Thinjtr.    1  00 


EMERSON'S 

Price  $1.2.")  per  copy.     Per  Doz.  $12. 
The  attention  of  conductors  and  members  of 

Musical  .Societies  is  directed  to  this  fine  book. 
In  reading  the-  titles  below,  you  will  notice  that 
most  of  the  choruses  makt;  liere  their  first  ap- 
liearauce.  All  are  selected  and  arranged  liy  L. 
().  Emerson,  who  has  shown  his  usual  good  t.isto 
and  judgment. 

Sacred. 

Mijihty  .Tehovah lielliui  Inflanimatus rio^aini 

(;od  of  Israel It'inuiiii  Father  bv  whose  Aim j(;htv 

O  for  till'  Wings.  MentleWn  I'owe'r l/,ind<l 

Oinagiiify  the  Lord. .  OirtiT  God's  mercy  on  them  that 

Uloria Farmer  fear  hiih Cartar 

O  praise  the  Mighty  Come,  ye  blessed  Cliil- 

Ood Kinerfton  drcu Ktiurson 

The  day  is  past Bmerson 

Secular. 

Aw.ake.  theNiKhl../)oTi,;,»i  lilow.  Winter  Wind,  ^(ixfns 

When  Robin  Uedbreasl.  Tlie  Sea  hath  itsl'earls. 

Sriulhnrrl  Phmuti 

Fairy  Song Zhntn^rman  Rainy  Dav Eiiursmi 

Hast  thou  left  thy  blue  Brightly  the  .Morning. 

ciniisc Southard  Vim  ir<7«r 

Gales  arc  blowing..  A'm<rs!)«  Hie  thee,  Shallo],. .  A'l/ci.  n 

Crowned  with  the  Tern-  Sleej)  Well nniilt.urij 

Pl^-st Vtrdi  Anvil  Chorus. ."  Troiiilnre" 

Flowerets  close  .at  Eve../IW  Star  of  descendin;j  Night. 

Evening Sullivan  Emtrum 


A   Collection  of  Music  for   tlie    use    of  r:hoirs, 
Conventions,  Singing  Schools,  etc.   By  L. 
O.  Emkrson.   Price  perdoz.  sl2. 
For  a  single  copy,  ."il.AS. 
This  book,  when  examined  and  tested,   will 
fuinish  its  own  recommendation,  and  the  admi- 
rers  of    Mr.    Emkksox's  music,    (and    tliey  are 
numbeied  by  thousands),  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  work  planned  and  compiled  by  his  own 
unaided  effort.     It  contains,  besides'the  usual 
Singing  School  course,  a  fimt  colkction  of  easy 
glees  or  four  ]iai  I  songs  for  tlie  |)raet.ice  of  clas- 
ses, a  great  variety  of  new  Metrical  'I'uiies,  and 
a  large  niiiiiber  of  new  Anllienis,   Motets,  Sen- 
tences  and  Cliants.     With    the  exception   of  a 
dozen  liages,  filled  with  the  indispensable  "  con- 
gregational tunes,''  the  whole  work  is  fresh  and 
new  ill  character. 

PfBLISHED  r.Y 

OLIVET^    IDITSOr<r    &c    CO. 

BOSTON. 


§[cir  pusiic  Ux  ^cb. 


V  0  0  AL . 

Song  of  the  Sea.     For  B.iss  Voice.     B/i.     4. 

ftod.     (Ha.ss  .Staff.)  Kaxjrs.  iO 

Don't  forget  to  Write  me,  D.arling.      lUus- 

tiated  Title.     G.     ?..     c  to  I).       Launder.  40 
A  .Song  to  lay  at  the  Feet  of  my  Love. 

F|    :!.     c  to  F.  Gabriel.  40 

Ocean  Voices.     D.     4.     c  to  E.  lHn.mti.  40 

The   Path   by  the  Hrook-side.     Song  and 

Chorus.     \',h.     :J.     f  to  F.  Pyke.  .30 

Far  o'er  the  Western  Hills.     Eveu'g  Ilymu. 

.Solos  and  (^'t.     1>.    4.    a  to  a.     Jolinnlon.  ",^> 
Only  a  (;lauce.     C.     ;i.     c  to  F.  \]'oolf.  X> 

Oul'v  Sjieak  Kindly  to  Me.     Lith.  Title. 

Song  and  ( 'ho.     A.   3.  E  to  F.  Pykc.  40 

I  Know  my  Love  Loves  me.     D.  5.  c  to  g. 

Vining.  40 
I 'se  Going  Home.     Song  and  Cho.     F.    3. 

c  to  F.  Lee.  ,30 

Corina.    .Song  and  Cho.   D.  4.  dtog.   Ke.ene.  35 
.Sun  of  my  .Soul.     (Quartet.     G6.  4.  d  to  g. 

Ilaoens.  35 
The  Warrior  and  the  Maiden.     C.  3.  c  to  E. 

Vinrent.  35 
In  the  -Sweet  Long  Ago.    Song  and  Chorus. 

nil.    3      ■  ■     -^  t'nl-e.  .30 

What  Son- 

tralto.' 


Tone  PicI 

,J.  J^iiic,  eacn  jg 

1.  (iood  Morning,  (Morgengrtiss. ) 

2.  Memory.  4.     In  the  Free  Air. 

3.  Happy  Play.  5.     Evening  Rest. 

(!.     Spring  Tidings. 
Twelve   Easy    Pieces  for   Violin    (1st   Posi- 
tion) and  Piano.  By  Eirliberrj,  ench,  40 

1.  Canzonetla;    2,  Nocturne;  3,  llon- 

groise;   4,   Wild  Rose;   5,  Gavotte;    (i, 

Saltarella;    7,    Polonaise;    8,    Andante 

and  Romlino;    !i.  Tliema  and  Var ;    10, 

Meiiuetto;   11,  Fairy  Legend;  12,  March. 

.\iila.      "  Beyer's  Repertoire."     3.  35 

]mpiiim])tii.     op.  142.     Ah.     4.  ,'irliubrrt.  30 

The  Happy  Keturii      (L'hcureux  Retour. ) 

Caprice  lirilliimt.    For  4  ILands.    E';.  4. 

Shencimil.  1.00 
Variations  on  Sicilian  Hymn.  2  Perform- 
ers on  the  ()ig:in.  1.00 
N'o.  11  of  Eugene  Thayer's  "Album." 
Les  Naiads,  Valse  Oajirii'e.  A.  4.  IlarniHlon.  50 
School  Life  Waltzes.  E/i.  :!.  Post.  40 
Dixie's  Laud  .March.  ('.  ,3.  )Vier/and.  30 
(iavotte.  4.  C.  Sedvjsohn.  .50 
Fontainebleau.     Valse  Fanfare.    C.     4. 

LamuUif.  1', 
The  Two  Larls.     (Les  deux  Alouettes. ) 

Impromiitu.     A.     .5.  Lescltelizky.  50 

Der  Hidalgo.     Op.  204.     D.     3.  i«n'/e.  CO 

Lohengrin.    Fantaisie  Biillante.      'Kb.     5. 

Leijbach.  1.00 
M'aimestu'i'     Fantaisie  Romance.     <;.     -l. 

Dulcken.  40 

BOOKS, 

The  Woi'.i.ii  or  Song.     Boards  $2..M;  Cloth  $3; 

Full  gilt  ?1. 
CiE.Ms  OF  ■riii;  Dance.    Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  §3- 

Full  gilt$l. 
BiooKAi'iiKAL   Sketches   of  Eminent  Musi- 

c.M.  Co.Mi"osERs.     Price  $1.75.     By  L.  B.  Ur- 

biiio. 


Ml.sic  BY  M.MTi. — Music  is  sent  by  tnail,  the  expense 
being  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof, 
altout  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons 
at  a  ilistance  will  Jlnd  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  lime  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Kuuks  can  also  be  sent  ut 
double  these  rates. 


DWIGIIT'S    JOURKAL    OF    MUSIC 


Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,    New  York. 

nerker  Wrothcrt*'  <WriBna1.  SqBtisr«»,  anal 
tlpri^ht  PiuBioN  .'u(?  tlie  IksT.  iiKiilf  in  the  t'cnint,iy. 
Tliev  take  tlie  lead  of  all  lii>-t-c)ass  instiinnents,  being 
unrivalled  in  l>canty  of  tone,  and  pcifeetioii  of  mechau- 
ism  in  cveiy  detail. 

iSenil  for  :S111uNto'aff«'e1  CataIo;ru«. 
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PKICE3    REASONABLE. 


tl.  M.  ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER.  f\ 

Sheet  Music,  Music  Book,  Mnsic  for  Periodicals,       J  ■ 


Ittsic  Titles,  Etc. 
N.  E.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  Fifth  Streets. 

pim,.\i(Ei.i>niA. 


&  i  aj-^ 
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si;ccEssi:>iLs  to 
XiEE      <Sc     -KV .A.  L  K:  E  E,  , 

922    CHESTNUT    ST., 
Ph  ladelphia. 
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Music  teachers  wbo.se  s]iecialty  is  the  teaching 
of  Singing  Classes,  and  who  have  not  charge  of 
choirs,  have  expressed  a  preference  for  books 
containing  an  Instructive  Course,  wilh  abund- 
ance fif  JExercises,  simple  Songs  in  one,  two, 
three  or  four  parts.  Glees,  etc.,  and  a  little  Sacred 
Music.  Ill  short,  they  wish  and  need  just  what 
is  to  be  used  in  Singing  School,  and  make  no 
direct  preparation  for  singing  in  church. 

For  the  accommodation  of  such  teachers, 
DiTSON  &  Co.  have  successively  issued  Mr. 
Emerson's  "Singing  Sciiooi.,"  and  the  "Song 
Monarch,"  and  now  provide,  for  the  same  ]>ur- 
po.se,  "THE  ENCOIiE,"  compiled  by  L.  O. 
Emkrson.  It  will  be  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
above  named  books,  and  will  be  widely  used. 
Price  to  be  75  cts.  per  copy. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS, 

Edited  by  J.  Stainer,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Doc.  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  W.  A.  B.\rrett, 
Mus.  Bach.,  St.  Mary's  Hall.  Oxfoid. 
It  does  not  need  the  above  array  of  titles  to 
convince  us,  that  this  is  a  work  of  unusual  eru- 
dition and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  definitions,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  work  is  that  of  a  collection  of  treatises  on 
iiiinortant  nmsical  subjects.  All  of  tliem  are 
Well  written,  the  stj'le  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  tliere  are  abundant  musical  and 
picture  illustrai  ions.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
larynx  (vocal  chords  itc.)  covers  a  dozen  pages, 
and  has  many  cuts  illustrating  different  portions 
&c. 

About  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  hu- 
man ear,  the  article  also  containing  engravings. 
The  human  hand  also,  is  minutely  described 
in  its  relation  to  fingering.  Ancient  instruments 
nicely  pictured,  tlie  various  parts  of  organs  well 
described,  and  a  .great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  composition  imparted. 

Indeed,  although  a  dictionaiy,  it  is  a  very 
readable  book,  and  one  will  naturally  continue 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  with  continued  inteiist, 
until  the  coirtained  ideas  are  pietty  thoroughly 
understood  arid  assimilated. 
Price  in  Boards  $4.00       Price  in  Cloth  S5.00 
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U.  S.  Centennial  Commission. 


PHILAOELPHflA,  J876. 

The  ITXl'IKD  STATES  CEXTP^NMAL  CI  IM.AIISSIOX 
:11111c. liner  II, i-  folknviDH;  ItEfOUT  :is  the  l.iiKib  i.f  nn 
aw. nil  Id  tin; 


ORGAN    COMPANY. 

"T\w    WAi^ON   S:    H.\M1.1\   nKf;;\N-  COMI'ANY'.S 
rxliibit  of  ]K4>«.«I  ^(i-siinx  iaiBdl  SBa.-i.l<»iiu.i.N  ^liuu  s 

ill^t^llnlellt^  <.f  iln-  *'JIJI.«iT  «8  A.^  Jt  in  tlio-.'X-vc-i'ul 
r4M|ifliMat«*M  iff  «Bi«*  i-laMM,  viz.  1  sniuothiiess  nud  equal 
ili.^ti  iliutioii  nt  t(lm^  .scoite  of  expression,  lesonaiice  and 
siiitiin^  (juality,  fucditm  and  quick nc'f,s  in  action  of  keys 
aiul  bfllows.  with  thol■o^lMh^e^rt  of  ■workinanbliip  coin- 
bincd  with  simplicity  of  action." 

A.  F.  OdSHOKN,  Director  General. 
J,  K.  H.WVLEV,  Preaiiient. 
J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Sr.retiirij. 

Chaiimanof  Judges:  11.  K.  OLIVER. 
JUDGES  OF  GROUP  XV. 

J.  SOHlEnEMAYER,  Silt   WlLHAM  THOMPSON, 

James  C.  Watson,  e.  Ll:VA.s^EU^, 

Geo.  E.  Bkistow,  F.  .\.  P.  Baunard, 

J.  E.  Hii.vARD,  Joseph  Heskv, 

1*.  F.  KcPKA,  Ed.  Favke  Penet. 

The  jVaason  &  filai.BloDi  Oi-»'»bii«  are  the  oiil^*  ones 

assigned  I'JIlt.ei'J'  JSASiM. 
■.•  NEW  STYLES,  with  impiovenients  exhibited  at 
the  CENTEXNI.AL;  elegant  new  cases,  with  extended 
tops,  in  gieat  variety.  Organs  sold  for  cash  or  instal- 
ments, or  rented  until  rent  pa.vs,  on  very  favorable 
tei  ins,  only  one  tenth  the  price  being  required  to  be  paid 
down.    Catalogues  and  Price  List»  fi  ee. 

MASON   &  HAMLIN  ORCtAN  CO., 
331  1.04  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


!    !    REDUCTION  IN  PRICE   !    ! 

Richardson's  New  Method 


F 


P  i  A 


■  A    CARD  - 


THE  PUBLISHERS,  BELIEVING  THE  DEMAND 
OF  THE  TIMES  SHOULD  P.E  MET,  HAVE  REDUCED 
THE  PRICE  OF  THIS  FA.MOUS  METHOD  FOR 
THE    PIANO-FORTE    TO    $  3.  3i 

THEY  BELIEVE  THE  PUBLIC  WILL  APPRECIATE 
THEIR  ACTION.  AS  TO  MERIT  AND  EXCELLENCE 
THERE  IS  NO  BOOK  ITS  EQUAL.  IT  STANDS 
FIRST  AND  FOREMOST,  AS  ITS  SALES  OF  HUN- 
DREDS OF  THOUSANDS  WILL  ATTEST.  IS  AT- 
TRACTIVE, THOROUGH  AND  SUCCESSFUL.  IT  IS 
CONSIDERED  BY  ALL  FAIR  JUDGES  TO  BE  THE 
PERFECTION  OF  A  PIANO  INSTRUCTION  BOOK. 
PRICE  $3.33.  SENT  POST-PAID  FOR  THIS  PRICE. 

«S3-  SOLD  BY  ALL  MUSIC  AND  BOOK  DEALERS, 
AND  USED  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS  IN 
THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    CANADA.     .  . 
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In  Two  Volumes.     By  Eugene  Thayer. 

Each  Volume  has  10  Numbers. 

Each  Number  has  16  Pages. 

Each  Number  costs  $1.25. 

is  a  collection  of  easy  arrangements  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  of  tlie  great  Masters,  and  is  for 
either  Pipe  or  Eeed  Organ. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  present  collection 
occupies  entirely  different  ground  from  thtit 
filled  by  the  ''Album."    This  is  all  easy  music. 

Vol.  1.  Contains  Music  for  Church  Service. 
Vol.  2.  Contains  Mnsic  for  Home  Entertainment. 
Of  the  arrangement  of  the  nnmbers  in  Vol.  1. 
No.  6  will  serve  as  a  specimen.     It  has : 

A  Chorus  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  (4pages) 

A  Service  PostUide by  yie.we.  (2     "     ) 

A      "  •'       \>y  Andre,  (i    "     ) 

A      "        Pielude b.v  CoHm.  (2     "     ) 

A      "  "      Communion     "      (2     "     j 

A       "  "  "       Batiste.   (4     "     ) 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


.A.  -VsT"  J^:EI  ID  IB  ID 


Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

The  United  States  Centennial  Commission 
announces  the  following  as  tbe  ba>is  of  an 
Award  to  Louis  Postawka  &  CO.,  Cambridge- 
port,  Mass.,  for 


L. 


KEPOIIT: 
S'or  Gn^enuit.r  4»f  Cois^ta'uc-rion,  and  firmness 
un4l  iiiBUBovabil.t.^,  Mlaen  in  u.^e. 

A.  T.  GosHOKN,  Director-General. 
[seal.]  J.  R.  Hawley,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  Campbell,  Secretary. 

"  We  think  tbe  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  ofTerod  to  the 
prrblic.  STEIN  WAY  &•  SONS,  New  Yolk." 

For  Sale  by  all  First-Class  Pianoforte  and  FarDiture 
Dealers.  <.i30-]t 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       01  IVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 
(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  8i  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 


AND    DEALERS   IN 


SiBiit  Isle,  Isic  Boois^ 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

EDW.     SCHUBERT  II     &     CO. 

I!^PQ.RTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UMOX  SQUARE, 

NEW   YORK. [795 

LYON     &     11  E  A  L  Y  , 

MUSIC   PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

WTiolesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Ihisic  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Bot^ton  Prices. 

J^=lu  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  ct  Co.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
i..i  Music  and  Music  Books  published  in  Ameri- 
ca,   together  with   a  choice  stock   of   Foreign 
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Translated  for  this  Journal, 

Gluck's  Overture  to  "  Iphigenia  in 
Aulis." 

fLptterfrnm   RiniAnn  WAnvi-ii  to  tlip   E^Iitor  of  the 
"  None  Zeltschiift  tiil  Arusik,"  I.eipzifr,  .Tmie.  1854  ) 

*  *  *  *  \  woitliy  friend,  who  npitlier 
makes  .1  pursuit  of  miisir  nor  re.-ids  tlie  nuisio.ij 
journals,  exjiresscil  tlie  wish  to  nie  one  (l:i\-. 
that  he  mifrht  hear  for  oiiee  soniefliini;  of 
Ghiek,  so  as  to  wain  some  im]iressi(>n  of  liis 
inusie,  wltieli  lie  had  nowliere  liail  a  ehancc  to 
liear.  I  foniid  myself  in  despair,  lieeaiise  at 
first  I  conld  think  of  nothin;^  else  hut  the  per- 
formance of  an  aet  out  of  one  of  Glnck's  op- 
eras, and  that  only  in  a  concert.  Between  our- 
selves, I  cannot  imafrini^  a  worse  travesty  of  a 
dranr.atic,  especially  a  traffic,  musical  piece, 
than  to  have  the  death  agonies  of  Orestes  and 
Iphigenia,  for  example,  sung  down  to  us  from 
a  concert  orchestra  by  people  in  rlress  coat  and 
ball  toilette,  with  the  hupte  bouquet  and  the 
part  held  between  tlieir  shiny  frloves.  Now 
such  is  the  "  one-siiledness  "  of  my  nature, 
that,  where  the  artistic  illusion  is  not  complete, 
I  cannot  feel  even  half  satisfied, — a  thinj;  so 
easy  to  every  professional  musician.  Forced 
to  abandon  the  representation  of  an  opera  scene 
of  Gluck  for  my  friend,  I  found  nothing  left 
to  choose,  but  the  most  perfect  instrumental 
composition  by  Gluck,  the  Overture  to  "  Iphi- 
genia  in  Aulis." 

But  here  again  I  met  adifiiculty :  This  Over- 
ture, it  is  well  known,  p.asses  with  its  last 
measures  into  the  first  scene  of  the  opera,  and 
has  no  conclusion  for  itself.  But  I  remem- 
bered to  have  heard  in  concerts  in  my  yout!i, 
as  well  as  later,  before  the  performance  of 
Iphigenia  in  Tiviris  in  the  Court  theatre  of 
Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  my  former  c(d- 
league  Reissiger,  this  overture  witli  a  conclu- 
sion made  by  Mozart.  If  remained  in  my 
memory,  too,  that  at  tliat  tinu'  it  always  pro- 
duced on  me  a  cold,  indilTerent  impression: 
but  I  believed  this  wholly  owing  to  a  com])lefc 
mistake,  afterwards  made  clear  to  me,  of  tlie 
true  tempo  (which  I  held  now  in  my  hand),  and 
not  to  tlie  Jtozart  ending  itself.  Accordingly 
I  took  up  the  Overture,  in  the  Mozart  arrange- 
ment, in  a  rehearsal  with  the  orchestra.  But 
wdien  I  came  to  the  appendage,  after  the  first 
eight  bars  it  became  impossible  for  me  to  let 
it  go  on  any  further.  I  felt  at  once,  that,  if 
this  Urozait  ending  harmonized  very  unsatis- 
factorily with  tlie  peculiar  thoughts  of  tlie 
Gluck  overtiire,  it  would  be  utterly  intolerable 
performed  in  the  right  tempo  of  the  preceding 
piece. — Now  with  this  tempo,  according  to  my 
experience,  the  case  stands  as  follows: — 

In  the  last  century,  the  standing  cut  of  all 
overtures,  especially  to  serious  operas,  con- 
sisted of  a  short  introduction  in  a  slow  temj>o, 
followed  by  a  quicker  movement  of  great-r 
length.  They  were  so  accustomed  to  this,  that 
in  Germany,  where  Gluck's  Ip7ii)jenia  itself  for 


a  lonff  while  was  not  performed,  this  Overture, 
which  was  given  by  itself  in  concerts,  was  in- 
v-iluntarv  regarded  asa  thing  composed  accord- 
inif  to  the  usual  cut.  Indeed  it  does  contain 
two  distinct  pieces  of  originally  different 
tempo,  namely  a  slower  one  as  far  as  to  the 
mth  measure,  and  from  that  point  on  another, 
wdiich  is  just  twice  as  fast.  But  Gluck  had  in 
minil,  with  this  Overture,  to  introduce  at  once 
the  first  scc^ne,  which  begins  with  the  very 
same  theme  with  tlie  Overture;  accordingly, 
in  order  to  avoid  all  outward  interruption  of 
the  tempo,  he  wrote  the  .\llegro  movement  in 
notes  twice  as  short  as  he  would  have  done  if 
he  had  indicated  the  change  of  tcsmpo  by  tlie 
term  ''Allegro."  This  is  very  obvious  to  any 
one  who  keeps  on  in  the  score,  and  there  in 
the  first  aet  considers  the  scene  of  the  tumult- 
uous Greeks  witli  Calehfis;  here  we  find  Jire- 
ciselv  the  same  figure,  wliii-h  in  the  Overture  is 
executecl  in  sixteenths,  written  in  eighths,  .and 
preciselv  because  tl-,e  tempo  is  here  marked  "Al- 
legro." To  each  of  these  eiglitli-notes  the  chorus 
has  several  times  to  utter  a  syllable,  which  is 
quite  in  character  willi  tlie  uproarious  army. 
Now,  with  a  slight  modification,  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  rest  of  the  themes,  Gluck 
took  this  tempo  for  the  Allegro  of  his  Overture- 
only,  as  we  have  just  said,  changing  the  mode 
of  writing,  so  as  outwardly  to  retain  the  open- 
ing ",\ndante"  tempo,  which  returns  after 
the  Overture.  And  so  ill  tlie  old  printed  Paris 
edition  of  the  score  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
change  of  tempo  indicated:  but  the  origin.al 
"Andante  '  goes  on  through  the  overture  and 
over  into  the  beginning  of  the  first  scene  un- 
changed. 

Now  the  German  concert  directors  overlooked 
tliis  ])ecnli.-irity  of  writing,  and  at  the  ]ioint 
where  the  shorter  notes  begin,  with  the  np-beat 
to  the  twentieth  bar,  they  let  the  old  tradition- 
al quicker  temjio  enter;  so  that  finally  the  au- 
dacious sign  "Allegro"  ]iassed  into  German 
elitions  of  the  Overture  (perhaps  after  them 
also  into  the  French). — How  incredibly  Gluck's 
overture  has  become  disfigured  by  this  twice 
too  quick  style  of  performance,  any  person, 
wlio  has  taste  and  understanding,  can  judge  if 
he  listens  to  a  rendering  of  the  piece  conducted 
in  the  correct  time,  as  Gluck  intended  it,  and 
then  compares  this  with  the  trivial  noise  com- 
monly presented  to  him  as  Gluck's  masferwork. 
That  he  did  not  always  feel  this,  that  it  never 
before  occurred  to  him  how  different  the  case 
ought  to  be  with  this  much  praised  Overture, 
w  liich  one  could  stupidly  and  indifferently  play 
as  an  introduction  before  a  wdioUy  different 
ojiera  (a  thing  impossible  had  it  been  rightly 
understood),  is  only  to  be  explained  from  our 
general  experience,  from  youth  up,  of  dragging 
about  with  us  such  a  load  of  inculcated,  pas 
sively  accepted  respect  for  authority,  that, 
when  at  last  a  definite  impression  scares  away 
tlie  phantom,  we  can  scarcely  comprehend  how 
we  were  ever  able  to  regard  this  as  anything 


essential,  genuine  and  real. — But  there  are 
many  very  happy  persons,  to  whom  this  im- 
pression and  this  recognition  never  comes; 
wdio  keep  so  tight  a  rein  upon  their  feeling,  and 
can  hold  every  involuntary  determination  of  it 
through  any  new  jihenomena  so  far  aloof  from 
them,  that  in  spite  of  every  experience  they 
cherish  a  pride  in  remaining  what  they  were, 
or  what  they  have  Ijcen  made  to  lie  in  some 
earlier  single  period  of  development.  Of  tliis 
I  will  relate  to  you  an  example  in  connection 
with  Gluck's  Overture. 

AVhen  I  was  preparing  for  the  Dresden  thea- 
tre the  Iplihjcnia  in  Aulis,  then  so  very  seldom 
put  upon  the  stage,  I  .sent  for  the  old  Paris  edi- 
tion of  the  score,  so  that  I  might  not  be  misled 
bv  certain  single  arrangements  by  Spontini  in 
the  Berlin  score  that  lia.l  been  placed  at  my 
command.  From  that  I  learned  the  original 
intention  of  Gluck  for  the  Overture;  and 
through  tliis  only  correct  conception  of  the 
tempo  I  came  at  once  to  feel  the  grand,  the 
powerful,  inimitable  beauty  of  this  composi- 
tion; whereas  formerlv — as  I  have  already  re- 
marked— it  always  left  me  cold,  although  I 
naturally  had  never  ventured  to  express  it.  So 
I  saw  the  necessity  of  an  altogether  different 
rendering;  I  recognized  the  massive  lireadth 
of  the  brazen  niiiHono,  the  splendor  and  the  en- 
(!rgy  of  the  succeeding  violin  figures  over  the 
powerful  movement  of  the  basses  up  and  down 
the  scale  in  i|U.arter  notes;  but  especially  I  now 
first  comprehended  the  significance  of  the  ten- 
der passage: 


V  graceful  second  half; 


^^^iM^m^im 


wdiich,  as  it  used  to  be  played,  without  expres- 
sion Hiow  else  could  it  be  ?)  in  doubly  rapid 
time,  had  always  made  on  me  the  ludicrous 
impression  of  a  mere  scroll  or  flourish. — The 
excellent  orchestra,  wliich  had  already  gained 
full  confidence  in  me,  entered — although  at 
first  with  wonder  anil  possessed  by  habit — into 
my  conception,  and  by  its  fine  performance  of 
the  Overture  worthily  introduced  the  warm  and 
vividly  colored  representation  of  the  wiiole 
work,  wdiich  gained  the  most  popular,  that  is 
to  say  the  least  affected  success  of  all  the  op- 
eras of  Gluck  in  Dresden. — But  now  I  fared 
strangely  with  the  critics,  above  all  with  the 
then  principal  reviewer  of  Dresden,  Herr 
C.  Banck.  What  he  had  never  heard  before, 
to-wit,  the  whole  opera,  found  in  my  arrange- 
ment, and  in  spite  of  his  antipathy  to  all  my 
past  leading,  his  pr»tty  unqualified  apjdause; 
but  the  changed  rendering  of  the  Overture, 
wdiich  he  h.ad  often  heard,  was  an  abomination 
to  him.      Here  the  force  of  habit  operated;  so 
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that  I  liiul  the  singiiliircxiicriciic.c  of  a|)|)cariim 
tlio  mnst  confiiseil  just  where  I  meiint  ti)  work 
tlie  mostconscicntiously  and  with  the  moat  com- 
]iU'lr  lonvuliiin  ;  of  pnssiiijf  for  (mtirdy  spoill , 
just  where  I  liclievcd  I  was  givinr^  the  most 
disliuc't  satisfaction  to  sound  feelinf,^  Besides 
tliat,  I  put  anotlier  weapon  into  the  liand  of 
my  adversary;  in  certain  |)assaf;es,  where  tlie 
opi)ositiini  of  the  ]>rincipal  motive  rises  to  a 
l)assionate,  violent  pitch,  especially  toward  the 
end,  in  the  eight  bars  before  the  last  return  of 
the  great  unisono,  it  seemed  to  me  indispensa- 
ble to  (pdcken  tlie  movement,  so  that  with  the 
last  entrance  of  the  chief  theme  I  might  rein  up 
the  tempo,  equally  necessary  again  for  the 
character  of  tins  theme,  and  hold  it  to  its  form- 
er breadth.  But  unfortunately  the  critic,  lis- 
tening only  supcriicially,  and  siezing  not  the 
purpose,  but  only  the  material  of  the  purpose, 
found  in  this  a  ])roof  of  my  erroneous  idea  of 
the  principal  tempo,  since  at  the  close  I  well 
nigh  abandoned  it  myself.  From  this  I  per- 
ceived that  the  critic  must  always  be  right,  be- 
cause he  is  a  stickler  for  words  and  syllables, 
but  is  never  struck  by  the  spirit  itself.  *  *  *  * 
We  come  back  now  to  Mozart,  whose  con- 
clusion to  the  Iphigenia  Overture  made  me  al- 
most despair  of  giving  my  Zurich  friend  any 
idea  of  Gluck's  music  through  a  performance 
of  this  work.  I,  uninitiated  into  the  myster- 
ies of  tlie  regular  musical  art  guild,  perceived, 
as  I  have  said,  that  even  Mozart  only  knew  the 
overture  according  to  the  mutilated  manner  of 
delivery  which  I  have  censured;  and  the  clear- 
est proof  tliat  a  distorted  rendering  must  lead 
even  the  most  genial  musician  to  an  entirely 
false  conception  of  an  unfamiliar  musical  work, 
imposing  as  its  excellencies  may  be  otherwise, 
was  furnished  me  by  Mozart,  who  certainly 
would  not  have  written  his  brilliant,  but  whol- 
ly unfit  ending,  had  he  rightly  understood  the 
overture.— What  was  I  to  do  ?  Make  a  con- 
clusion myself  !  That  were  cliild's  play  for 
every  musician  by  profession,  but  not  for  me, 
poor  dilettante,  who  could  prudently  trust  my- 
self in  music  only  so  far  as  I  might  hope  to 
realize  poetic  purposes  in  it. — Now  was  there 
a  poetic  purpose  lying  at  the  foundation  of 
Gluck's  overture  ?  Of  course  there  was;  and 
just  such  a  purpose  as  rejected  every  arbitrary 
musical  conclusion. 

To  me,  one-sided  layman,  the  subject  matter 
(Inhalt)  of  this  overture,  extremely  character- 
istic and  determining  its  whole  artistic  plan,  so 
dawned  upon  me,  that  in  it  the  chief  motives 
of  the  expected  drama  were  brought  together 
with  the  happiest  distinctness  in  tlieir  effect 
upon  the  feeling.  I  say:  brought  together, 
placed  Icnide  each  other;  for  out  of  one  another 
they  could  be  developed  only  in  so  far  as  each 
one  singly  niakes  its  distinctest  impression  by 
having  its  opposite  placed  close  beside  it,  so 
that,  through  tliis  sharp  and  immediate  con- 
trast, the  impression  just  received  from  the 
preceding  motive  is  of  great  importance,  nay 
of  decisive  influence,  for  the  peculiar  effect  of 
the  motive  which  follows  it.  Accordingly  the 
entire  contents  of  Gluck's  overture  appeared  to 
me  the  following:—!)  a  motive  of  appeal  out 
of  deep  sorrows  gnawing  at  the  heart;  2)  a  mo- 
tive of  authority,  of  an  imperious,  all-powerful 
command;  3)  a  motive  of  grace,  of  virgin  ten- 
derness; 4)  a  motive  of  sad   and  painful  sym- 


patliy.  Now  the  whole  extent  of  the  Overture 
is  filled  out  by  nothing  else  bnl;  the  continued 
alternation  of  tliese  last  three  main  motives, 
liound  fogelher  liy  little  secondary  motives  dc 
rived  from  them;  in  themselves  there  is  noth- 
ing changed  except  the  key.  Only  in  their 
signilieanee  and  in  their  mutual  relation,  they 
are  made  more  and  more  impressive  through 
this  varied,  characteristic  alternation,  so  that, 
when  finally  the  curtain  rises,  and  Agamemnon 
invokes  the  ruthless  goddess  with  tlie  first  mo- 
tive, who  will  only  be  ])ro])itiated  and  grant 
favor  to  the  Grecian  host  at  the  price  of  the 
sacrifice  of  his  tender  daughter,  we  are  trans- 
ported into  a  state  of  sympathy  with  a  sublime 
tragic  conflict,  which  we  expect  to  see  unfold- 
ed out  of  these  distinct  dramatic  motives. 
[Conolusion  next  time.] 


The  Rise  of  Opera. 
II. 

Sir  W.  Davemaxt  intrmlncpfl  a  land  of  opera  into 
Enn-land  in  iri.^fO;  tins  was  twentv-twn  years  befoi'e 
the  firet  pnlilic  prDflnetien  of  npera  in  Germany.  In 
these  plays,  female  |ierfnrmers  first  appeared  on  tlie 
stnsp.  "The  Tempest,"  made  into  an  opera  by 
Sharlwell,  and  set  to  mnsie  by  Matthew  Lock,  was 
first  given  in  1673.  Lock  also  wrote  the  "  Mac- 
beth "  miisie.  and  "Circo."  Lnlli  beins  then  in 
fashion.  Lock  imitated  him  lar2;ely.  Orabut  came 
to  England  and  composed  tlie  allegorical  opera  of 
"  Albin  and  Albanitis,"  to  Brydon's  verses.  The 
Dnehess  of  Mazarin  introdnced  a  strong  taste  for 
foreign  mnsic,  which  prevailed  till  II.  Purcell  came 
before  the  world  (IC.'iS-ltiOS.)  This  celebrated  man 
needs  some  special  notice.  At  the  age  of  18  he  be- 
came organist  of  Westminster  Abbev  and  wrote  the 
mnsic  of  a  play,  called  "  Dido  and  Eneas,"  at  abmit 
the  same  age.  This  is  most  excellent  music.  He 
wrote  and  composed  other  musical  plays.  "Indian 
Queen  "  and  "  Boadicea  "  are  two  of  the  best  remem- 
berel :  for  in  them  occur  the  well-known  airs,  "  To 
arms,"  "Britons,  strike  home"  and  "Come  unto 
these  yellow  sands."  Pnrcell  also  composed  the 
music  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Dioclesian." 
According  to  Mr,  Ilaweis,  Purcell's  music  "  stands 
between  the  past  and  future  :  he  felt  his  relation  to 
the  one  by  .sympathy,  to  the  other  by  a  kind  of  al- 
most prophetic  intuition."  His  mnsic  is  full  of 
rhythm  and  melody,  and  is  of  great  beauty.  His 
songs  are  particularly  admired.  "  Fairest  isle."  and 
"  Let  the  dreadful  engines  of  eternal  will,"  are  typi- 
cal songs,  as  specimens  of  his  great  expressive  pow- 
er. His  was,  indeed,  a  genius;  for  he  had  no 
predecessor  in  England,  and  little  acrpiaintance 
with  Italian  works,  except  by  bare  perusal.  His 
orchestral  resources  were  .also  very  poor.  The  first 
opera  performed  on  the  Italian  model  was  "  Arsin- 
oe"(1705).  About  this  time,  Nicolini  appeared  in 
England  and  made  his  dchni  in  "  Pvrrhus  and  De- 
metrius," originally  composed  by  A.  Scarlatti,  and 
noticeable  as  being  the  l.-ist  opera  in  wliich  the 
singers  all  spoke  in  their  own  language,  so  that  an 
Italian  song  was  answered  by  an  English  recitation, 
etc.  This  absurd  fashion  must  have  made  a  gro- 
tesque effect.  Nicolini  was  both  actor  and  sin"-er, 
and  made  a  name  for  several  other  operas.  It  was 
at  this  lime  that  H.indel  appeared.  Of  him  we  must 
treat  separately,  and  now  follow  out  the  course  of 
English  opeia,  properly  speaking. 

The  establishment  of  Italian  opera  caused  the  ne- 
glect of  English  drama  for  the  time.  In  1712 
HucinES  and  Galliard  produced  "  Calypso."  but 
were  unsuccessful,  and  until  the  year  1728  nothing 
worth  noticing  appeared.  Then  came  out  the  fiT- 
mous  "Beggar's  Opera,"  Gay  writing  the  words, 
Dr.  PEri'SCii  binding  together  the  airs.  It  was  of- 
fered at  ti-st  to  the  house  at  Covent  Garden  (orifi- 
nally  built  by  Sir  C.  Wrenl ;  refused  here,  it  w"as 
accepted  by  Rich,  le.=see  of  Drnry  Lane,  and  was  a 
complete  success,  notwithstanding  the  dictum  of 
both  Pope  and  Swift,  before  it  appeared,  that  "it 
would  be  a  failure."  It  was  said  to  have  made  Gay 
rich  and  Rich  gay,  for  it  brought  the  authors 
£2,000  profit.  Lavinia  Fenton,  first  mistress,  then 
wife,  of  the  Dnkeof  Bolton,  won  her  laurels  by  act- 
ing Polly  Peachuni.  It  was  full  of  hits  against 
those  in  power,  and  retained  its  popularity'for  a 
hundred  years;  but  now  it  is  rarely  perfoi-nied,  ow- 
ing to  its  great  licentiousness,  and  to  a  difficulty  in 


getting  a  fitting  hero  and  heroine.  Every  sort  of 
vice  is  depicted  in  tlie  most  tempting  colors.  Mac- 
hi'alli,  the  prin('ipal  charactic,  is  a  highwayman  of 
the  worst  type;  Polly  alone  remains  pure,  and  is 
thence  an  iuqiossiliility  with  sucfi  surr(»uudings, 
I)r,  Johnson  says  of  it,  "There  is  in  it  sueji  a  labe- 
faelafion  of  all  iir-inciples,  as  to  lie  injurious  to  mo- 
rality ;  "  and  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  this  judg- 
ment, though  Swift  and  others  have  tried  to  make 
it  out  a  piece  harmless  in  its  efFeets.  The  success 
it  met  with  caused  0.  .lohnson  to  liring  out  "Tlie 
V^iliage  Opera."  The  music  C(jnsiste(l  of  old  tunes 
set  to  new  words.  "  Tereuiinta,"  written  by  Cary, 
and  composed  by  one  Smith,  was  a  failure.  "  Ame- 
lia "  succeeded  better.  Miss  Arnecauie  out  in  this. 
Her  brother,  the  great  Dr.  Arne  (1710-1778)  com- 
posed music  to  Addiscm's  "  Rosanirind."  and  to 
Fielding's  "Tom  Tliumb  ;  "  but  it  was  "Conius" 
wliieh  fixed  his  fame.  This  did  not  see  the  light 
till  n.'^l,  a  year  after  the  "Dragon  of  Wanlley,"  a 
burlesque  on  the  Italian  opera,  written  bv  Carey, 
composed  bv  Lampe.  The  music  of  this  piece  is  ex- 
cellent, and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that'  it 
should  have  been  suffered  to  decay. 

To  return  to  Arne,  "  Artaxerxes  "  was  the  great- 
est of  his  works,  and  by  fur  the  most  celebrated  of 
English  operas.  The  words  were  a  bad  tianslation 
from  Metastasio.  The  dialogue  is  entirely  in  reci- 
tation ;  the  airs  are  what  have  fixed  its  hmg  re- 
nown, for  almost  down  to  the  present  dav  there 
have  been  performances  of  it.  It  was  written  to 
emulate  the  Italian  school,  to  bring  English  music 
forward  again.  Mrs.  Cibber.  Miss  Brent,  wortliily 
carried  out  Arne's  ideas,  and  sang  passages  full  of 
what  now  would  be  considered  great  difficulty. 
The  lovely  airs,  "  In  infancy  our  hopes  and  fears," 
"  If  e'er  the  cruel  tyrant,"  and  "  Water  parted  f  •  om 
the  sea"  will  long  be  prized.  In  17.36.  appeared 
"  Love  in  a  village."  written  by  Bickerstafl.  The 
airs  were  partly  by  Arne.  partly  selected  from 
those  popular  at  the  time.  Ho  tried,  and  failed,  in 
an  Italian  opera,  the  "Olvmiiiade"  of  Metastasio. 
After  this  Arne  contented  himself  with  making  ad- 
ditions to  Purcell's  works.  To  the  "Tempest,"  he 
added  "Where  the  bee  sucks."  He  also  wrote  mu- 
sic to  some  of  Shakespeare's  songs,  and  two  orato- 
rios. These  last  were  unsuccessful.  His  was  not 
such  an  original  genius  as  Purcell's;  he  copied 
more  from  the  Italian,  and  by  this,  thou:rli  he 
gained  in  sweetness,  he  lost  in  grandeur  and  true 
feeling.  He  had  very  few  rivals,  but  at  his  death 
many  pasticcio  operas  arose  in  the  style  of  "  Love 
in  a  village,"  "  The  maid  of  the  mill,"  "  Lionel  and 
Clarisse,"  and  others. 

T.  LiNLEY.  lessee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  .about 
this  time,  with  the  hel|i  of  Sheridan,  his  son-in-law, 
wrote  "  The  Duenna."  W.  ,T.*cksox.  of  Exeter, 
wrote  very  little  dramatic  music,  except  "  The 
loid  of  the  manor,"  in  which  Mrs.  Crouch  attained 
celebrity.  In  it  occur  the  beautiful  airs,  "  When 
first  this  humbh' roof  I  knew,"  and  "  Encompass'd 
in  an  angel's  frame."  Dr.  Arnold  wrote  ff>r  Covent 
Garden  and  the  Ilaymavket  C.  Dibdix  (1768),  and 
W.  Shield  also.  The  works  of  all  these  are  light, 
sometimes  comic  ;  the  musical  portion  consisting  of 
songs  and  duets,  with  occasionally  a  very  slight 
connecting  piece  or  chorus. 

The  first  step  towards  the  modern  opera  was 
made  by  Dr.  Stor.\ce  (1788).  His  first  work  was 
"  The  Haunted  Tower,"  then  "  The  Pirates,"  "  Lo- 
doiska,"  "  The  Iron  Chest."  He  was  the  first  to 
put  connected  pieces  and  finales  on  the  English 
stage.  His  music  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  that  day. 
He  left  "  Mahnoud  "  unfinished,  a  piece  which  he 
was  writing  for  the  public  ajipeaiance  of  the  after- 
wards celebrated  Brahani.who  himself  wrote  ephem- 
eral pieces.  Incledon.  Mme.  Mara.  Mr-.  Billington, 
were  also  on  the  boards  .at  this  time.  Bishop  wrote 
"  The  Circassian  Bride,"  which  gained  him  his 
name,  and  immediately  after  it  appeared  he  was 
made  Director  of  Music  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
brought  out  "  The  Maniac." 

With  the  advance  of  taste,  consequent  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  nni;ic  of  Mozart,  Weber,  and  Rossi- 
ni, Englifh  composers  soon  withdrew.  .-^bout 
1S;34  a  revival  was  attempted  at  the  English  Clpera 
House.  B.^rxett's  "  Mountain  Sylph  "  was  tl  e 
longest  in  favor  of  the  pieces  performed;  but  event 
ually  this  house  left  off  representing  operas  and 
turned  into  the  Lyceum.  Since  then  Covent  Gar- 
den and  flrurv  Lane  have  reigneJ  supreme  rivals  ; 
Miss  A.  Kenible,  Macready,  Bunn,  have  been  their 
best  known  directors.  In  18-42  Mr.  Maddox  opened 
an  English  opera-house,  where  chiefly  versions  of 
Italian  operas  were  performed  ;  but  this  house  last- 
ed only  eight  years,  and  with  it  ended  all  attempts 
at  English  opera  for  very  many   years.     Mica.\EL 
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■RAr.FE  (ISnS-lRVO),  liorn  in  Dublin,  studipd  in  Italy, 
nnd  wi'nt.fi  al,  Mihui  fliy  music  of  the  balli't  of  "  Pe- 
roii';i'."  lli-i  lirst,  coniplete  opera  was  "I  Rival!  " 
foi-  Piili  rino.  On  his  return  to  London  he  com- 
posed "  The  Siege  of  Rochelle"  for  the  Lyceum; 
but  that  theatre  havinp;  been  closed  j\ist  before  its 
performance  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  manai^er, 
the  opera  was  taken  by  the  manaijer  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  Here  it  proved  a  great  success,  and  held 
the  stage  for  three  months.  His  "  Maid  of  Artois  " 
was  supported  by  tlie  sinaing  of  Malibran.  One 
of  the  songs.  "The  light  of  other  days,"  was  uni- 
versally sung  in  Kitgland.  •  "  Catherine  Gray." 
"  Joan'of  Arc,"  "  Falstatl"  (the  first  opera,  EngFuh, 
brought  OTit  at  Her  Maji.'sty's  Opera  since  the  days 
of  Arne)  "  Diadeste,"  and  "  Kedenthe."  These 
were  all  of  secondary  merit.  His  best  was  '"  The 
Boliemian  Girl,"  which  spread  his  fame  to  foreign 
countries.  The  "  Castle  of  Aymon,"  "  Daughter  of 
St.  Mark,"  "  Enchantress"  were  written  for  Drury 
Lane.  In  1846,  he  wrote  "  L'EtoUe  de  Seville  "  for 
L'Academie  Royale,  Paris.  During  his  six  years 
of  tenure  of  the  conduct.orship  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  he  brought  out  his  "  Bondman  "  and 
"  Maid  of  Honor."  After  this  came  "  Tlie  Sicilian 
Bride  "  and  "  The  devil's  in  it."  The  "  Rose  of 
Castile"  and  "  Satanella"  were  written  in  18.57  and 
18.^)8.  His  last  opei-a,  "  II  Talismano,"  was  given  in 
]S7.'>.  J.  B.^RNKTT  is  best  known  by  his  ".Mountain 
Sylph,"  ,1.  F.  Barnktt  bj'  the  "  Ancient  Mariner." 
M.\cfari:kn's  "  Robin  Hood"  and  "  Llelvellyn  "  are 
his  princi|ial  dramatic  works.  A.  Holmes  in  his 
opera  of  "  Inez  and  Castro  "  has  establislied  a  strong 
claim  to  "  dramatic  power  and  fine  orchestration." 
"  Fair  Rosamond "  by  Barnictt,  and  "  The  Out- 
post' by  HuLLAii,  have  met  with  well-merited 
success. 

But  w^e  niu=t  now  go  back  to  Handki,.  Born  in 
1685,  in  an  uiuiiusieal  family,  his  natural  iiuisieal 
genius  was  well-nigh  quenched  liy  a  father  who  des- 
tined him  for  the  law.  I')Ut  his  great  talents  early 
revealed  themselves,  and  he  recfived  the  patronage 
of  the  great  Elector  of  Bramlenburg.  He  left  his 
native  place  of  Halle,  and  settled  in  Hamburg,  where 
he  became  violinist  in  the  t)]>era  house.  In  his 
twentieth  year,  he  wrote  "  Almira,"  which  ]>roved 
so  successful  that  it  was  repeated  tliirty  id^lits  fob 
lowing.  Tliis  opera  was  quickly  succeeded  by 
"  Dafne,"  and  "  Florinda."  Turning  his  thoughts 
to  perfecting  his  art  by  travelling  in  Italy.  Handel 
went  to  Florence,  where  he  was  patronized  l)y  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  wrote  "  Roderigo." 
Thence  he  went  to  Venice,  wliere  he  wrote  "Agrip 
pina,"  wliich  made  a  perfect  furore,  and  gained  for 
him  the  title  of  "  II  caro  Sassone. '  At  Rome  he 
gained  the  friendshi|>  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  and 
composed  "  The  Triumph  of  Time."  After  dawd- 
ling about  Italy,  he  took  up  his  quarters  for  some 
time  at  Hanover,  where  he  received  ,€oOO  from  the 
Elector:  and.  at  the  same  time,  ]>ermissi((n  to  visit 
England.  Finilin<r  the  Haymarket  under  the  man- 
agement of  Aaron  Hill,  anil  [.(md<ui  gone  mad  for 
music  of  the  Italian  school,  he  had  to  follow  the 
fashion,  and  A.  Hill  writing  the  libretto,  he  com- 
posed "  Rinaldo."  The  air  "  Lascia  ch'io  pianua  " 
still  lives.  The  romantic  interest  of  the  .subject, 
the  charms  of  the  music,  and  the  splendor  of  the 
ppectacle.  made  the  opera  an  object  of  general  at- 
tracti(ui  ;  and  its  success  "'vas  sufficient  to  counter- 
act the  strictures  and  sarcasms  of  Addison,  smarting 
under  the  failure  of  his  "  Rosamund."  Handel  re- 
turned to  Hanover;  then  revisited  London,  wdiere, 
on  the  accession  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover  (whom 
he  had  by  his  neglect  so  highly  offended,)  as  Georcre 
I..  Handel  ran  tlie  risk  of  losing  favor  ;  but  his  hold 
on  the  people  w.as  too  strong,  and  a  reconciliation 
between  tlie  King  and  the  musician  had  to  be  effect- 
ed. While  a  guest  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  he 
wrote  "  Aniadigi,"  wdiieh  marks  a  great  decline  in 
dramatic  art — great  attention  being  given  to  stage 
fixings,  and  other  subordinate  matters.  "While  with 
the  Duke  of  Chandos  at  Cannons,  lie  composed  his 
fine  anthems,  the  serenata  of  "  Acis  and  t-ralatea," 
and  the  oratorio  of  "  Esther."  For  three  years  now 
followed  a  total  suspension  of  operatic  performances. 
In  1720  the  Royal  Academy,  of  Music  was  estab- 
lished. A  sum  of  £50,000  was  subscribed  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  Italian  opera.  Handel  from 
Cannons,  Ariosti  from  Berlin,  Bononcini  from 
Rome,  were  summoned  to  attend,  and  give  their 
services. 

In  1721  the  opera  of"  llucio  Scevola,"  the  joint 
work  of  the  three,  appeared,  and  in  1723  "  Otho." 
by  Handel  alone,  the  most  poj^ular  of  his  works. 
In  it  sang  the  celebrated  Cuzzoni,  with  whose  voice 
the  composer  was  so  charmed  that  for  her  he  wrote 
his  most  beautiful  airs.     "  Affani  del  Pensier  "  was 


the  best  of  these.  Cuzzoni's  praises  drew  large 
crowds,  and  the  tickets  rose  to  four  guineas  a-night, 
but  she  soon  wore  out  Handel's  patience  with  hei' 
airs  and  self-will,  and  he  turned  to  Bordoni  and 
Faustina.  "Radamistus"  was  given  in  1720.  Han- 
del thought  "  Ombra  Cara  "  in  this  opera  one  of  the 
finest  he  ever  wrtile  ;  it  is  still  lieard.  In  this  ]jiece 
acted  Donastanti  and  i^enesino.  In  "  Flavio  "  there 
is  "Dona  pace,"  the  first,  scenic  quintet  ever  com- 
posed. In  "  Giulio  Cesare  "  "  Alma  del  gran  Pom- 
pio"  is  still  admired.  In  the  few  years  succeeding 
1725  "  Scipio,"  "  Siroe."  and  "  Ptolemy  "  appeared. 
With  these  came  the  decline  again  of  the  Italian 
o]i"ra,  and  in  1732  Handel  began  his  immortal  ora- 
tori'is,  though  a  year  afterwards  he  made  another 
short  and  ill-fated  attempt  to  succeed  in  opera. 
"  Orlan<lo"  belongs  to  this  yjeriod.  From  thirty- 
two  to  forty  he  had  twelve  years  of  incessant  strug- 
gling with  the  fashion  of  liis  age.  In  this  time  he 
composed  sixteen  operas  and  five  oratm'ios.  Some 
of  these  operas,  known  hardly  except  by  name,  are 
"Ariadne,"  "Arisdante,'  "  Alcina,"  "  .Vlahinia," 
"  Arminius,"  "  Justin,"  "  Berenice,"  "  Faramonda." 
With  "  Imenico"  and  "  Deidamio  "  he  finally  quit 
ted  the  dramatic  stage. 

Handel's  is  a  strange  career.  Three  times,  de- 
spite of  opposition,  he  gained  his  way,  forced  his 
works  on  the  jiublic,  and  made  a  fortune;  thre^ 
times  he  failed  and  retired.  His  last  years  were 
s['eiit  in  honorable  indejiendence,  saddened,  indeed, 
by  his  infirmity,  but  full  of  satisf.iction  that  at  last 
his  great  works  had  prevailed  over  sickly  Italian 
and  homely  English  music.  His  manuscripts,, 
which  were  left  to  his  friend  Smith,  were  by  his 
son  handed  over  to  his  admirer,  George  HI.  He 
died  in  1759,  and  was  buried  in  We-stminster  Ab 
bey. 

III. 

The  beginning  of  the  18th  century  was  the  Au- 
gustine Age  of  Italian  music,  when  no  less  a  ]>oet 
than  Mktastatio  (IG98-17S2)  delighted  to  write  for 
the  stage.  Porpora  (liiSy-17G7).  a  pupil  of  Scar- 
latti, and  a  man  of  hi^h  reputation,  composed  for 
Metastasio  ;  "  Ezio  "  and  "  Semiramido  "  were  their 
joint  productions.  Porpora  composed  ",-\riana  c 
Tesc'o,"  and  half  a  hundrc'd  other  o]ieras.  But  it  is 
by  his  cantatas  that  he  is  best  known.  They  are  es- 
teemed for  t-he  goodness  of  tiuiir  recitatives,  and  the 
melodv  of  their  airs.  He  came  to  England,  and 
nitempted  in  vain  to  rival  Handel.  Of  Pkrkz,  and 
IIassk.  who  at  this  time  wrote  many  o])eras.  only 
the  sacred  music  is  now  remembei'ed.  Sarro  com- 
posed "  La  Didone  Abbandonata  "  to  Metastasio's 
poetry.  Nicolini.  and  Balgarini.  sang  in  it.  Lkox- 
ARtio  Vinci,  for  his  "  Catone  in  LTtlica."  Vin'CI  and 
L.  Leo  belong  to  the  Neapolitan  school,  and  were 
musicians  of  no  mean  talent.  N.  Logroscino.  of  the 
same  school,  gave  additional  variety  and  effect  to 
music,  by  the  invention  of  finales:  hut  his  works 
have  all  licen  lost.  Of  Pkrgoi.f.si  (170-1-17S7)  more 
can  bo  said.  His  first  operas  were  comic  ;  one  of 
them,  "  La  Scrva  padrona,"  was  in  great  favor  in 
Italy  for  many  years.  lie  composed  the  music  to 
iletastasio's  "  Olympiade,"  but  it  met  with  complete 
neglect,  and  he  nearly  broke  his  heart.  He  died  at 
the  early  aire  of  83.  His  sacred  works  are  still 
more  beautiful  ;  his  "  Stabat  Maler"  mo.st  of  all  so. 
"Orfeo  an<l  Eurdyce,"  "-"salve  Regina."  were  others 
of  his  compositions.  His  sacred  music  is  natural, 
and  most  expressive,  though  perhaps  a  little  monot- 
onous; but  it  is  a  fiithful  accompaniment  to  the 
words.  With  Pergolesi  passed  away  from  Italy  to 
Germany  the  hiu'h  culture  of  mnsic.  But  very 
many  comjiosers  folluwed  him.  in  Italv,  and  deserve 
some  mention.  But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
add  here  some  notes  as  to  the  structure  of  the  op- 
era at  this  time.  The  number  of  characters  was 
generally  limited  to  six,  three  of  each  sex — who 
were  made  always  to  bo  in  love  with  one  another. 
Each  singer  must  have  a  principal  air;  the  ]iieec 
must  be  divided  into  three  acts.  Tliere  was  a  scena 
in  the  second  and  third  acts,  consisting  of  an  ac- 
companied recitative.  There  might  be  a  duet ;  but 
there  never  was  a  trio,  or  other  concerted  piece. 
The  air  was  divided  into  several  kinds;  the  "aria 
Cantabile"  was  the  pre-eminent  one:  its  object  is 
to  express  tenderness,  and  pleasing  sadness.  Tlie 
"  aria  di  portamentto  "  was  to  display  the  sinjer's 
voice;  and  was  to  illustrate  the  opinion  of  the  Ital- 
ians that  sound  by  itself,  and  itself,  was  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  sounds.  The  "  aria  di  mezzo  carat- 
tere  *  takes  in  all  the  medium  feelings,  and  i'  o 
"andante"  time.  The  "  aria  pariante  "  expresses 
passion  and  agitation.  The  "  aria  di  bravura,"  or 
"  aria  d'agilita,"  merely  afford  the  singer  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  great  powers  of   voice.     The 


effect  of  snob  airs  is  more  often  wonderful  than 
beautiful.  This  classification  of  melody  is,  accord- 
ing to  Hogarth,  com[>Iete — anil  not  capable  of  any 
improvement.  Among  those  composers  who  tried 
to  introduce  German  style  in  respect  to  vocal  har- 
mony and  instrumental  accompaniment,  Jomelli 
mav  be  taken  first  in  order  (17H-177-1).  He  wrote 
"  L'errore  amoroso,"  and  "  Odoardo,"  also  "Achille 
in  Seno,"  for  Metastasio,  wdiose  favorite  composer 
he  became.  This  last,  and  "Armida."  were  success- 
ful :  but  "  Demifoonte,"  and  "  Ifigenia,"in  which  he 
tried  to  introduce  German  peculiarities,  failed  en- 
tirely ;  and  the  music  was  termed  "  scelerata."  His 
"  Merope"  is  a  good  piece.  All  his  works  are  full 
of  elaborate  counterpoint.  Galuppi  composed  for 
the  church,  the  chamber,  and  the  theatre.  His  in- 
fluence was  felt  oa  English  music.  The  .air  "How 
blest  the  maid,"  in  "  Love  in  a  Village."  is  his.  In 
his  "Sofonisba"  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  the 
celebrated  Gabrielli.  who  afterwards  gained  her 
laurels  in  the  air  "  Son  regina  e  sono  amante,"  from 
Jomelli's  "  Did'me."  She  came  to  London,  and 
san^  in  Saechini's  "Didone."  Piceini's  "C.ajo  Mario," 
and  Vento's  "  La  Vestale."  Piccixi  wrote  mostly 
comic  operas.  His  "La  Geechina"  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  pieces  ever  ]>ublislied.  He  also 
composed  "  La  Iniona  figliuola  "  to  Goldoni's  words 
— who  to'ik  the  story  from  Rich.irdson's  "  Pamela." 
The  "Olvmpiade."  of  Metastasio  was  also  set  by 
him.  .as  well  as  by  G.iluppi  and  Jomelli ;  but  Picei- 
ni's version  of  the  air  "  Se  cerca,  se  dice,"  is  con- 
sidered the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  expressive. 
Sacciiim.  a  genius  equal  to  Piceini,  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1772.  By  his  great  tact  in  discerning  the 
peculiar  qualities  and  power  of  each  singer,  lie  made 
every  piece  a  work  of  merit.  The  air  "  Henry 
ciiU'd  the  flowret.'s  bloom,"  in  Rosina,  is  a  good 
specirni-n  of  his  style.  But  in  our  country,  and  in 
France — for  which  he  composed  several  of  his  best 
works — he  is  now  quite  forgotten.  In  Germany, 
his  "  G^dipns  zu  Colonos  "  is  still  performed.  Paes- 
ii-:i,!.o  (171I-181fi)  wa;.  like  many  otlier  great  musi- 
cians, educated  at  Xaples.  During  an  engagement 
in  Russia,  he  comoosed  "II  Uirljleed:  .Sivigli.a," 
and  the  comic  intermezzo.  "II  mondo  n(dl.a  Luna." 
In  the  service  of  I-'erdin.and  IV..  he  composed  "  II 
Pirro."  remarkable  as  being  the  first  serious  oj'jora, 
in  which  there  were  concerted  finales.  In  "  La 
Molinara."  and  "  La  Frascatana,"  Madame  Catalani 
ench.anted  the  English  pulilic:  and  in  "La  Pazza 
per  .Vmore."  Ma'laine  Pasta.  Ho  spent  some  years 
in  Paris,  under  the  first  \apoIeon  ;  and  at  N'aples. 
under  Joseph  Bonaparte.  But,  at  the  fall  of  this 
family,  he  fill  into  nei^lect  and  ])overty.  He  wrote 
.about  seventy-eight  operas,  eight  intermezzi,  and  an 
immense  number  of  (u'atorios  and  masses.  His 
style  is  eminently  .simple  ;  but  yet  to  no  composer 
more  fully  than  to  him  may  be  "applied  the  words 
of  Carissimi — "  Ah,  queslo  facile  quant.o  e  dinieile." 
His  "  Pazza  per  Amore"  will  always  gain  a  hear- 
ing as  long  as  tliere  is  a  singer  worthy  to  take  the 
part  of  \ina.  Paesiello  introduced  many  iinprave- 
ments  in  orcdiestral  composition  :  lie  introduced  the 
viola,  clarinet,  and  bassoon.  Cimarosa  (1754-1801 ). 
after  a  visit  to  Russia,  settled  at  Venice,  under  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  as  director  of  the  Italian  opera. 
Here  he  composed  his  "fl  Matrimonio  Sesreto. " 
The  reception  of  this  piece  was  so  unparalleled,  that 
it  had  to  be  I'epeated  the  same  night.  His  "  Matri- 
moni  per  S.assnro."  "La  Pcelopo,"  "  L'Olimpiade," 
and  "  Gli  Orazi,"  are  also  thought  very  fine.  The 
las',  is  taken  from  Corneille's  "  Los  Iloaces,"  and  is 
full  of  noble  simplicity.  The  piece  is  so  free  from 
antiquated  forms,  that  it  wants  nothing  but  an  or- 
chestral score  of  ^-reater  fulness  and  variety  to  sat- 
isfy the  most  modern  ears.  It  is  the  finest  tragic 
opera  of  the  Italian  school  ;  just  as  "  11  Mat.-inionio 
Segreto"  is  the  finest  comic.  It  is  founded  on  our 
comedy  of  "The  Clandestine  M  irriage,''  and  ha-i 
been  performed  latuly  by  Grisi,  Lablache,  and  Tain- 
burini. 

ZiNGARELLi  cmipn-ed  "  M  mtezuuia."  nnd 
many  other  operas;  but.  after  he  succeedivl  (Jugliel- 
ml  in  tlie  chapel  of  the  Vatican,  lie  wrote  "only 
church  music.  His  "  Romeo  e  Giulelta  "  has  been 
kept  alive  to  the  piescnt  time  by  the  powers  of 
JIdme.  Pasta.  Mercadante,  Donizetti.  Beilini,  were 
his  pupils.  His  oratorio,  "  La  Distrusione  di  Geru- 
salemme,"  is  his  finest  eccle.siastic  work.  The  inter- 
val from  Zingarelli  to  Rossini  was  filled  up  by  the 
career  of  S.  Maver,  who  composed  "  Medeai"  the 
scene  of  Mdme.  Pasta's  greatest  triumph;  F.  Paer, 
who  composed  "  La  Griselda,"  "Camillo,"  and  "Ag- 
nese  ;  "  and  others.  P.  Winter  co:nposed  princi- 
pally for  the  London  stage.  At  the  a2:e  of  twenty, 
Rossini  produced  his  "Tancredi,"  and  established 
his  fame.     Before  that,  of  the  opei-as  he  had  com- 
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posod,  only  "  T/in^^annn  fclioo  "  is  known.  ITo  fra- 
vcllcd  nbonl  Itiily,  r(»ni]iosinij,-  ()])ern.s  for  tlic  difTcr- 
cnt,  liiciilrcs,  nnii  rccci  vine  .£-11)  '■»''  t'.'i'')i  Hp  visiled 
London  and  Pjiris,  I!e  is  now  thoiiirht  to  holoni;  to 
the  past,  but  still  holds  a  liiijh  rank  ;  nnd  "  La  don- 
na del  Lnii:o.''  "  CiniHaurnn  Tell,"  "  Otollo,"  "  La 
Oazza  Ladra,'  "  Most';  in  Kcjitto,"  will  lonsf  remain 
favorites  on  the  wtai^f.  V.  lini.LiNi's  (IROf'-lSoG) 
music  made  its  way  all  over  ICurope.  "  11  I'irata" 
waa  Ilia  iii-st  succcsHfti!  opera.  Tim  liln'ctto  wu3 
written  by  the  poet  Komani,  and  Rubini  first  ap- 
peared in  it.  A  number  of  similar  works  followed"; 
of  these,  the  best  known  are-  *' La  Sonnambnla," 
"  Norma,"  and  "  I  Puritani,"  with  their  sonl-mcltini:; 
melodies.  r>oNizETTi  was  a  most  proliHo  writer, 
lie  produced  in  all  sixty-four  operas;  the  best  of 
which  are  "Anna  TJolena."  "  Lui-ia  di  Lammer- 
moor."  "  La  P'avoritc."  '*  Linda  da  Cliarnouni,"  "La 
fiUe  du  Rei^itnent,"  "  Don  Pasquale."  "  Betly,"  and 
"  Maria  di  Rohan."  Of  tliese,  the  six  latter  far  ex- 
cel the  others  in  solidity  and  strenijth  ;  and  as  tliey 
were  written  near  his  end,  it  is  to  be  rei^retted  that 
Donizetti  did  not  live  Ioniser,  to  develop  his  artis 
tic  powers.  Jle  was  becinninn;  to  be  influenced  by 
the  German  school,  and  to  improve  much  in  his  in- 
strumentation and  counterpoint.  Verdi  is  most 
pojinlar  in  Italy  ;  thonpjh  "I  due  Foscari,"  "Nahuco," 
and  "  I  Lombardi,"  have  been  heard  in  other  coun- 
tries. Thouij;h  the  Italian  opera  still  receives  a 
Crcat  amount  of  sujtport.  and,  with  rei^ard  to  this, 
is  still  in  a  most  flourishinij  state,  with  reference  to 
tUo  (jualiti/  of  the  productions  it  brinn;^s  before  its 
audience,  it  is  in  a  stage  of  decay.  Rossini's  imita- 
tors have  deijraded  the  art,  by  copying'  from  him 
what  was  most  inartistic.  They  will  all — Bellini, 
Ricci,  Mereadante,  Donizetti — sink  into  oblivi-^n. 
The  poetry,  ton,  is  at  a  low  ebb  ;  and,  where  this 
is  the  case,  the  dramatic  excellence  of  the  opera 
must  be  on  the  decline  ;  and  so  it  will  continue,  un- 
til some  musician  will  arise  who  possesses  sound 
views  on  art,  together  with  a  poet  not  afraid  to  com- 
mit himself  by  as-^ociation  with  a  genius  equal  to  his 
own  in  a  different  walk.  J.  S. 

— Loud.  Musical  Standard. 


What  Hanslick  says  about  Christine 
Uilsson. 

The  above  eminent  critic  thus  expresses  himself,  in  the 
Vienna  Keue  Freie  Presse  of  Jan.  7  : — 

"  Christine  Nilsson  commenced  her  starring  engage- 
ment at  the  Imperial  Operaliouse  as  Ophelia,  in  A.  Thom- 
as's flamlet.  A  densely  crowded  house  awaited  her  ap- 
pearance with  evident  eagerness.  The  first  view  of  her 
prepossessed  them  in  her  favor,  and  augured  most  aus- 
piciously for  tlie  residt.  Mad.  Xilsson  has  a  tall,  well- 
proportioned  figure,  a  noble  and  finely  chiselled  counte- 
nance, in  which  two  large  light-blue  eyes  now  touchingly 
glance,  and  now  flash  with  passionate  expression ;  her 
hearing  is  upright  and  calm,  and  every  movement  hnr- 
monir>us.  She  opens  her  lips,  displaying  her  pearl-like 
teeth,  and  murmurs  the  first  notes  of  the  duet  with 
Hamlet.  In  scarcely  any  other  opera  does  the  prima 
rfon«o  enter  so  unpretendingly  as  Ophelia  enters  in  Ham- 
let :  nay,  strictly  speaking,  the  entire  first  three  arts 
constitute  simply  an  humble  and  ungrateful  introduc- 
tion to  the  fourth  act,  which  first  permits  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  fair  artist's  musical  and  dramatic  art. 
But  even  the  little  preliminary  duet  revealed  Mad.  Nils- 
son's  marked  and  genuinely  artistic  individuality.  No 
one  can  give  the  duet  more  unassumingly  and  simply, 
but  no  one  can  give  it  more  effectively  or  with  greater 
feeling.  Her  voice,  a  high  soprano,  bright,  frank,  and 
marvellously  equal,  does  not  possess  imposing  power,  or 
even  the  first  full  freshness  of  youth,  but,  with  its  soft, 
pure,  flute-like  tones,  it  insinxiates  itself  irresistibly  into 
one's  ear  and  heart.  A  slight  veil  rests  upon  the  middle 
notes,  as  was  the  case  with  Jenny  Lind,  to  whom  Mad. 
Nilsson  is  linked  not  only  by  the  same  native  land,  but  by 
the  fundamental  features  of  her  musical  nature.  We 
like  the  soft,  dull  haze  which  is  generally  spread  over 
voices  destined  to  pour  forth  a  rich  store  of  deep  feeding 
in  song.  In  the  second  act,  Ophelia  has  only  one  piece ; 
Mdme.  NilS(=on,  with  delicate  tact,  kept  the  two  stro- 
phes of  it,  the  first  before,  and  the  second  after,  Ham- 
let's entrance,  distinct  from  each  other,  and  then  found 
the  most  simple  and  most  touching  expression  for  her 
grief  at  his  disappearance.  The  most  simple  and  most 
touching  expression— that  is  the  talisman  by  means  of 
which  Mdme.  Ndsson  everywhere  and  always  captivates 
us,  even  when  the  composer  does  not  con.e  to  her  aid 
with  any  effect.  Her  action  is  limited  to  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessaiy,  but  it  is  conceived  with  the  instinct  of 
genius  and  perfectly  realized.  Surprisingly  beautiful, 
true,  and,  at  the  same  time,  all  her  own,  is   her  concep- 


tion nf  the  trio  in  the  third  act.  It  is  by  ITamlct's 
crushing  adjuration:  '  Oet  thee  to  a  nunnery!'  that 
Ophelia  is  first  driven  to  the  britdc  of  insanity,  and  it  is 
here  Miat  Mine.  Nilsson  suggests  the  i'ir-<\  appro:ich  of  the 
mental  tnglit  whicli  encompasses  Ophelia  in  the  fniirfh 
act.  In  the  great  scene  of  the  fourth  acr,  Christine  Nils- 
son  dinplayed  the  highest  virtuosity  which  we  can  con- 
ceive in  so  tragic  a  situation;  virtuonity  which  we  do 
not  notice,  br.avura  winch  we  forget,  on  account  of  the 
profound  feeling  in  which  every  note  is  steeped.  .All 
those  who,  from  nnrni'roiis  accoiintf,  had  expected  meie- 
ly  a  great  virtuo.sa,  now  beheld— a  great  artist.  Thanks 
to  the  most  expressive  mimetic  talent,  action,  and  tone- 
coloring.  Mdme  Nilsson  MU'ceeded  in  supplying  a  dra- 
matic motive  for  isolated  florid  passng'-s,  of  irieatcr  or 
less  length  apimn-iitly  dedicated  to  hmmtra  alone — tliey 
gushed  forth  from  Ophelia's  sonl.  and  not  simply  from 
her  thfctat.  Ophelia  thoroughly  corresponds  to  Mdme. 
Nilsson's  \vlio]e  appenr:uice  and  st^ie  of  singing,  and, 
therefore,  it  would  be  flangetons  to  hazard  a  conelnsjve 
jmlgment  on  the  lady  from  this  one  part.  How  far  her 
power  of  dramati(;  metamorphosis  extends,  anrl  whether 
she  will  be  equally  successful  in  infusing  her  tender  and 
dreamily  gentle  individuality  Into  other  characters,  is 
something  which  time  alone  can  show.  One  thing  mean- 
while is  certain  :  We  never  met  a  more  perfcrMy  poetic 
incarnation  of  (Ophelia,  and  probaVdy  never  sliall.  We 
look  forward  to  Mdme.  Nilsson's  "next  performances 
with  joyous  exprctation  such  as  we  have  not  experienced 
in  operatic  matters  for  a  long  time.'' 


Joachim  at  Stuttgart. 

Which  of  us  would  ever  have  thought  that  any  one 
could  fill  up  a  programme  with  nothing  but  violin  pieces 
and  that  we  should  sit  and  listen,  as  we  were  accustomed 
to  sit  and  listen  for  wliole  evenings  to  pianoforte  music? 
Certainly  it  was  possible  only  for  such  an  artist  as  Joa- 
chim to  play  every  piece  without  resting.  And  what 
playing!  During  a  period  of  fifteen  years  we  have 
heard  all  the  violinistsof  importance  who  have  appeared 
at  concerts  here,  and  there  are  not  a  few.  How  often, 
too,  have  we  not  been  carried  away  and  had  onr  enthu" 
siasm  excited  by  the  magnificent  performance  of  our 
great  artist.  Singer  I  But  who  will,  who  can,  contradict 
us  when  we  boldly  assert  that  Joachim,  the  "King  of 
Violinists,"  surpasses  them  all— all!  Of  the  brilliant 
qualities  which  adorn  this  unique  artist— powerfnl  tone, 
grandiose  execution,  blameless  correctness,  grand  re- 
pose, and  deep  feeling— of  these  qualities  this  or  that  vi- 
olinist may  possess  one  or  tlie  other;  but  never,  never 
before  have  we  heard  them  all  so  closely  connected  and 
Bo  thoroughly  blended  in  the  same  person.  Joachim  is, 
our  ideal  picture  of  a  great  violinist.  If  we  think  of  the 
different  pieces  he  played,  what  shall  we  say  and  where 
shall  we  begin  ?  With  the  exception  of  his  own  Romance, 
we  were  familiar  with  all  the  pieces,  down  to  the  small- 
est details,  and  we  know  the  passages  whicli  Joachim 
played  differently— differently,  indeed,  from  the  way  in 
which  he  had  heard  them  played.  How  marvellou.sly 
lovely  was  the  second  movement  of  Beethoven's  C  minor 
Sonata,  and  how  charming  the  scherze  of  the  same 
piece!  If  in  tbe  Barcarolle  by  Spohr.  the  Sarabande  by 
Leclair,  the  Romance  by  Beethoven,  the  first  movement 
of  the  "  Devil's  Sonata,"  by  Tartini,  and,  also,  in  his 
own  Romance,  the  artist  displayed  his  greatness  in  the 
sustained  style,  he  shone  in  Spohr's  Scherzo,  Leclair's 
"Tambonrin."  the  "  Devil's  Sonata,'*  and  the  piquant 
Hungarian  Dances  {arranged  likewise  by  Brahms  for 
four  hands),  by  his  wondrous  execution,  by  a  staccato 
which  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  at  the  same  time  by  his 
astounding  composure.  Through  all  he  does  there  runs 
something  which  we  shall  never  hear  in  '-o  great  a  de- 
gree again,  a  charm  which  seizes  powerfully  on  every 
heart:  this  is  the  wonderful  singing  of  tlte  violin,  or,  in 
a  word,  what  we  call  soul.  To  pi.iy  with  soi;!  is  not  a 
thmg  which  can  be  learned;  it  is  a  gift  from  heaven. 
Lucky  is  he  who  possesses  it,  and  lucky  is  he,  too,  who 
can  listen  to  it.  If  a  never-ending,  constantlv-recom- 
mencing  storm  of  applause  was  ever  justifiable,  It  was 
so  on  this  occasion.  Of  this  let  Joachim  rest  assured. 
Professor  Fruckner  played  the  pianoforte  part  of  the  C- 
minor  Sonata  in  a  finished  manner.  The  accompaniment 
to  the  other  pieceswas  confided  to  Herr  Hirschbergei ,  of 
Berlin,  who  knows  what  acconipanving  really  means. 
Such  self-effacement  to  the  advantage  of  the 'soloist  is 
rare. —Stuttgart  Augenhlick. 


The  Opera-House  Bubble. 

MAUKICE    STRAKOSCII'S  DUE.\MS    OF    A  GREAT    TEMPLE    OF 

airsic — wuY   his  visions  came  to  naught. 

^  For  a  considerable  time  journals  of  this  and  other 
cities  have  been  publishin«x  accounts  of  a  wonderful 
opera-house,  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  appointed 
in  the  most  coinplete  and  costly  manner,  tube  built 
by  Maurice  Strakosch,  on  land*  owned  by  the  Har- 
lem Railroad  Company,  at  Forty-third 'street  and 
Madison  ave.,  from  funds  placed  at  liis  disposal  by 
prominent  capitalists.  After  his  unprofitable  vent- 
ure last  fall  with  Mile.  Belocca,  in  this  city,  Mr. 
Strakosch  took  her  West  on  a  starriuij  trip.  A 
gentleman  familiar  with  musical  enterprises  in  this 


cotmtrysaid  yesterday:  "  Mr.  Strakosch  seemed  to 
have  opera  hr)uses  on  the  brain."  lie  proposed  to 
build  one  for  the  music-lovers  of  Ciiicai^o,  and 
another  for  those  of  San  Francisco.  The  local  pa- 
pers desoi-ibed  his  projects,  and  in  some  instances 
strnnc:ly  supported  them.  Upon  his  return  to  New 
York  he  revived  a  plan  which  he  is  said  to  have  had 
in  mind  for  a  considerable  time,  and  annoimccd  the 
erection  of  the  structure  above  referred  to.  His 
proposals  were  r)n  so  fnag-nificent  a  scale  that  most 
per3()ns  suspected  the  airy  nature  of  the  founda- 
tii)n*^,  and  expected  to  see  the  "  insubstantial  pa^^- 
ennt "  fade  away.  It  was,  however,  asserted  that 
the  -ground  had  been  purchased,  and  the  amount 
paid  for  it  was  named.  There  is  probably  no  doubt 
that  necrotiations  were  entered  into  with  William 
IT.  VanderbiU,  through  Gef»rfj;eC.  Sherwood  of  the 
Fith  Avenue  Bank.  It  is  now  claimed  that  the 
chance  was  lost  throujjh  the  indiscreet  announce- 
ment that  the  purchase  of  tlie  land  was  secured. 

Persons,  however,  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stra- 
kosch, say  that  his  disposition  is  so  sanguine  as  to 
be  es'^entially  visior.ary,  and  that  there  was  never 
the  slii^htcst  real  prospect  that  the  money  for  the 
erection  of  the  opera-house  xvould  be  secured.  They 
adil  that  his  tendency  to  business  mistakes  is  so 
well  kniwn  that  the  enterprise  conducted  by  him 
could  not  have  trained  credit  and  support.  Tliere 
seem  to  be  two  views  retjardins:  the  matter.  Many 
persons,  while  doubtinj:^  the  feasibility  of  the  plsm, 
do  not  question  Mr.  Strakosch's  sincerity,  and  be- 
lieve that  he  really  expected  to  be  able  to  provide 
the  city  with  an  opera-house  corresponding  in  size 
and  elegant  comf)leteness  to  his  ambition.  They 
say  that  the  actual  becrinnint^  of  netjotiations  for  the 
land  would  surely  indicate  so  much.  On  the  other 
hand,  persons  perhaps  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
manacrer,  some  of  whom  :.ave  Iiad  various  business 
tran.-iactions  with  him,  state  that  he  merely  blew  a 
bubble  which  burst  sooner  than  he  expected.  They 
assign  several  reasons  wliy  he  should  desire  to  cre- 
ate the  impression  that  he  was  about  to  build  a 
large  opera-house  in  this  city.  Mr.  Mapleson,  of 
London,  will  probably  brinij  his  opera  company  to 
New  York  next  fall,  after  the  close  of  the  L-^mdon 
season.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Strakosch  is  jealous  of 
all  o|)eratic  enterprises  with  which  he  is  not  con- 
nected, and  that  he  has  frequently  ^iven  forei2:n 
managers  to  understand  that  they  could  do  nothing 
in  this  country  without  his  co-operation,  sfatijig 
that  the  American  public  would  support  no  compa- 
ny without  his  name  as  a  guarantee.  Those  who 
take  this  view  of  tfie  matter  believe  that  Mr.  Stra- 
kosch desired  either  to  frighten  Mapleson  from  the 
field  or  into  combininrj  forces  with  him.  Moreover, 
it  IS  asserted  that  he  owes  lartje  snms  of  money  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  that  his  debts  in  those  cit- 
ies, besides  renderini*;  his  presence  there  personally 
unpleasant,  render  it  impossilde  for  him  to  make 
further  contracts  with  leading  foreign  singers. 

Mr.  Kin2:sland,  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  says: 
"  Although  Mr.  Strakosch  has  been  very  liberally 
treated  by  us,  he  cUims  to  believe  tiiat  we  have  in 
some  respects  used  him  h;trd]y.  lie  has  always 
complained  that  it  was  unfair  that  his  receipts 
should  be  so  larirely  reduced  by  the  free  admittance 
of  those  owning  boxes.  I  think  this  has  had  influ- 
ence with  him  in  the  announcement  of  a  project  for 
a  new  opera-house.  Perhaps  he  expected  us  to 
make  him  still  further  concessions.  The  sinsfular 
part  of  it  is  that  one  feature  of  his  plan  \yas  a  large 
number  of  boxes  to  be  subscribed  for  in  advance  by 
wealthy  gentlemen,  and  owned  by  them,  with  the 
same  privileges  of  admittance  which  those  owning 
boxes  at  the  Academy  of  Music  enjoy," 

Those  who  laugh  at  the  whole  enterprise  claim 
that  it  was  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it.  It  had  been 
demonstrated  that  opera-houses  were  not  a  profita- 
ble investment  in  this  city.  The  Academy  always 
wavered  between  sliiT:ht  o^ins  and  heavy  losses, 
sometimes  losing  Si 0.000  in  one  year.  AVhat 
ground  then  was  there  for  believing  that  a  building 
costing",  accordinsc  to  the  announcement,  about 
$2,000,000,  could  ever  be  made  to  pay  ? 

There  were  many,  a  gentleman  remarked,  who 
would  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Strakosch's  project 
had  fallen  throui^h — persons  who  had  not  realized 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  erecting  so  costly  a  place 
of  amusement,  and  merely  thought  of  it  as  an  ele- 
gant addition  to  the  city  and  a  pleasant  place  to 
spend  an  evening.  Those,  however,  possessing 
some  experience  in  opera  management,  and  many 
more  who  foresaw  no  possible  return  for  money 
thus  invested,  had  never  expected  to  see  the  walls 
rise,  and  would  therefore  not  be  disappointed  at 
never  silting  within  them. — Xeic  York  Tribune. 
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Pianists  as  Advertising  Agents. 

"The  Contributors'  Club"  in  the  Inst  number  of 
the  Allanlic  MoiMy  contains,  among  other  things, 
the  following  : 

An  Arcadian  thinl^er  might  imnc^ine  that  the 
piano-forte  was  an  instrument  invented  and  made 
solely  to  further  the  ends  of  the  art  of  music.  I 
have  no  doubt  tlmt  some  sucli  idea  existed  in  the 
brains  of  the  first  inventors  and  malcers  of  the  in- 
strument. Piano-forte  makers,  indeed,  still  vie 
witii  one  Tinother  in  nialiinc:  more  or  less  successful 
attemjits  at  ini[irnvinij  the  instrument,  and  pianists 
are  certainly  not  beliindhand  in  jnishing  the  art  of 
playino:  upon  it  to  its  uttermost  limits.  But  Music, 
after  innocently  dreaming  for  years  that  all  these 
commendable  endi-avors  were  made  in  her  service, 
has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  she  and  her  servants 
have  in  some  unaccountable  wav  exchanged  jdaces  ; 
that  the  pianriforte  has  been  tlie  while  cunnintrly 
biniling  iier.  hand  and  foot,  and  now  asserts  its  own 
mastorslilp  in  a  very  loud,  jin^jling  manner.  Pian- 
ists wdio  have  done  their  utmost  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  service  of  Art,  perhaps  even  trt  be  tlie  high 
priests  in  her  temple,  and  wdio  naturally  look  upon 
the  juano-forte  as  tJieir  servant,  now  find  themselves 
in  tile  inconitruous  jxtsilion  of  mei-e  ndverlising 
at^ents  for  the  manufacturers.  Before  going  into 
details,  I  will  give  two  ani'cdotes,  wliicli  I  know  to 
be  true.     - — 

Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  of  my  acqn.aiiitnnce 
was  walking  in  tlie  streets  of  Bonn  on  the  Rliine 
with  one  of  the  leading  London  pianists.  They 
were  met  at  a  street  corner  by  a  man  wlio  had  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  witli  the  pianist,;  after  he  had 
gone  away,  the  pianist  said   to  our  friend.   "  Tlint 

was  a  member  of  the  firm  of ,  in ,  in  the 

United    States.     lie   has  just  renewed  an  offer  he 

made  me  yesterday  of dollars  jier  month,  with 

all  my  expenses  paid,  to  give  a  series  of  concerts  in 
America  with  hU  Jinn\  piavnfttrh'K."  The  second 
story  is  this.  Not  uuiny  yeai-s  ago  a  well-know'n 
impresario  lirought  a  concert  troupe  to  Anicriea, 
one  of  the  members  of  which  was  a  pianist  of  some 
note  in  Kngland.  After  a  month  the  pianist  severed 
his  connection  witli  the  troupe  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. To  fill  his  jilace  the  impresai'io  emx.'iged  a 
distinguished  American  pianist  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  concerts.  The  pianist  expressin*;  a  decided 
preference  for  the  A  fiano-fortes,  the  manager  said 
that  it  was  pei-fectly  immaterial  to  him  what  instru- 
ments were  used  at  his  concerts.  The  next  day, 
thinkinir  over  his  engagements,  the  pianist  remem- 
bered that,  somelujw  or  other,  nothing  had  been 
said  about  how  much  he  was  to  be  paid  ;  so  he  called 
upon  the  tuanager. 

"  You  must  be  the  most  confiding  of  men  !  Here 
yon  have  encrasred  me  for  so  many  concerts,  and  have 
not  even  asked  what  my  tfi  ms  are  !" 

"  Well  !  1  am  sure  1  diui't  see  what  I  have  to  do 
with  that." 

"  I  should  imaLrine  that,  as  yon  are  to  pay  me,  it 
niiijht  be  of  some  importance  to  you  to  know  how 
much  I  ask," 

•'  I  pay  you  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort  !  Jlr.  .\  pays 
you,  as  3'ou  use  his  piano-fortes." 

"  You  had  better  see  Mr.  A  before  we  go  any 
further ;  for  I  am  sure  he  will  not  agree  to  that  ar- 
rangement." 

"  You  are  joking  !  I  have  given  crmcerts  in  this 
country  for  the  last  ever-so  many  years,  and  have 
never  paid  pianists  a  single  cent  in  my  life.  The 
piano-forte  makers  alwmjx  pay  them.'' 

It  was  found,  liowever,  that  Mr.  A,  although  per 
feetly  willing  to  furnish  instruments,  charge  and 
carriage  free,  would  not  agree  to  ]>ay  anything.  He 
knew  that  it  was  the  custom  of  many  makers  to  do 
so.  but  he  had  never  dime  it,  and  never  would.  The 
manager  was  in  a  huge  rage,  cut  down  his  engage- 
ment with  the  pianist  to  five  nights,  and  on  jiaying 
him,  vowed  that  he  had  never  been  so  swindled  in 
his  life. 

The  custom  of  piano-forte  makers' paying  pianists 
to  play  exclusively  upon  their  instrunients  has,  it 
must  be  adifiitted,  one  good  side.  Very  probablv 
many  of  the  great  pianists  who  have  Visited  this 
country  would  never  have  come  here  at  all,  except 
for  the  enterprise  of  piano-forte  makers  in  bringing 
them  for  their  own  ends.  In  the  beginning,  wlien 
the  public  did  not  know,  or  care  to  incpiire.  about 
the  practice,  the  "  preference  "  of  a  great  pianist 
for  one  piano-forte  over  all  others  was  a  most  capi- 
tal advertisement  for  the  maker.  But  now  that 
every  one  knows  perfectly  well  that  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  business  contract,  and  that  pianists  play 
upon  a  certain  firm's  piano-fortes   simply   because 


they  are  hired  to  do  so,  and  not  because  they  pre- 
fer to  do  so,  the  excellence  of  the  arrangement  as 
an  advertisement  consists  solely  in  the  A,  B.  or  C 
piiano-forte's  standing  on  the  platform  at  concerts 
with  the  maker's  name,  in  large  gilt  letters,  staring 
the  audience  out  of  countenance,  and  doing  its  best 
to  put  all  tliouglits  of  music  to  flight  and  impress 
the  public  with  the  all-important  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  evils  of  the  system  are  great.  I  saw 
tlw?  other  day  a  letter  from  a  noted  pianist  to  the 
president  of  one  of  our  musical  societies,  somewhat 
to  this  effect  (I  quote  from  memory):  "  I  find  my- 
self in  a  very  strange  pttsition.  I  am  under  con- 
tract to  Mr.  A  to  play  only  upon  his  piano-fortes. 
I  cannot  plaj' at  tlie  X  concerts  in  Baltimore,  be- 
cause they  use  only  the  B  piano-fortes  ;  I  cannot 
play  at  the  Y  concerts  in  Cincinnati,  because  they 
use  only  the  C  piano-fortes  ;  it  is  the  same  thing 
with  the  Z  or  W  concerts  in  New  York  and  Pliila- 
delpliia,  where  the  D  a"d  K  piano-fortes  are  used. 
Unless  your  society  and  Mr.  F  are  willing  to  let  me 
play  on  the  A  instrument.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
play  at  your  concerts  cither."  Here  you  see  how  a 
pianist  can  be  debarred  from  a  most  important  mu- 
sical field  all  over  the  country,  and  the  public  de- 
])rived  of  tlu'  pleasure  of  liearing  him  except  under 
very  narrow  condilions.  The  fault,  no  floubt,  lies 
wit.i  the  jiianists  themselves  who  enter  upon  such 
engagements.  And  yet  the  yearly  income  of  only 
too  many  American  pianists  wtuild  be  seriously  af- 
fected for  the  worse  if  they  did  not  make  these  very 
pernicious  contracts  with  manufacturers. 


litusicitl  Carrcspankntc. 


Nkw  York,  Fkii  ]  '-  III  I 'viewing  that  portion 
of  my  last  letter  which  relates  to  the  performance 
of  ^Ir.  B.  .1.  Lang,  at  one  of  our  Philharmonic  con- 
certs, the  Jnuriial  disputes  not  only  the  justice  of 
ni}'  opinion,  but  also  the  candor  of  my  statement, 
assuming  it  to  be  colored  by  local  prejudice.  In 
the  brief  paragraph  wliich  is  called  in  question  I 
did  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  general  nuTits  or  de 
merits  of  Mr.  Lang's  jdaying;  had  I  done  so  I 
should  have  found  miudi  to  commen<l.  His  high 
reputation  as  a  musician  and  a  pianist  is  known  to 
all  the  readers  of  the  Jnumnl  ;  tlierefore  when  he 
played  the  Concerto  of  .sJaint  Saeiis,  as  I  think  bad- 
ly, I  felt  nohesitaiinn  in  sa\itig  so.  In  forming 
this  opinion  I  had  the  advantage  of  a  comparison, 
wliitdi,  although  it  may  be  oclions,  is  iuevit.-ible.  In 
my  letter  I  said  that  Mr.  Lang  lind  the  dimdtantnrjc 
of  appearing  a/"/rr  Mme.  ICssipotf,  who  played  the 
same  concerto  at  Steinway  Hall  on  the  evening  pre- 
viou?.  Under  other  circumstances  my  0).inion  of 
Ml-.  Lang's  j^erformance  might  have  been  modified. 
As  it  was,  I  found  his  conception  of  the  work  entire- 
ly different  from  hers,  and  ver}'  weak  compared  with 
tlie  magnetic  and  brilliant  interpretation  which  I 
had  in  mind.  In  point  of  execution  too  he  seemed 
unable  fairly  to  meet  and  master  the  mechanical 
difficulties  of  the  composition.  Having  these  im- 
pressions it  became  my  duty  to  state  them  and  I 
did  so,  I  am  confident,  in  exactly  the  same  spirit  in 
wdiich  I  sliould  have  written  of  one  of  our  resident 
artists,  not  forgettiug  that  in  Art  there  is  neither 
time  nor  place. 

I  resume  my  concert  record  with  the  fourth  Sym- 
phony concert  by  Theo.  Thomas,  oa  Feb.  3d.  The 
bill  was  as  follows : 

Guite.  No.  3,  in  D Bach 

Overture— Air— Gavotte— Bourree—Gitrue. 

Pvmpliony.  No.  6,  in  F.  Op.  6S Beethoven 

Siegfrieds"  Death,  and  Finale,  from  tlie  Gotter- 

dammerung Ayagner 

The  Suite  in  D  is  one  of  those  charming  diver- 
sions of  a  great  genius  which  serve  to  delight  both 
the  cultivated  and  the  popular  ear.  The  musician 
finds  in  it  a  noble  symmetry  of  form,  harmonious 
and  consistent  development  of  ideas,  fertility  of  me- 
lodic invention,  matchless  skill  in  counterpoint, 
everything  at  the  best;  while  the  average  hearer  is 
captivated  by  its  very  simplicity   and  listens  with 


respect  and  pleasure  if  not  with  understanding. 
Good  seed  must  be  sown  when  such  music  is  played, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  has  frequently  performed  portions 
of  this  suite  in  his  lighter  and  miscellaneous  pro 
grammes.  Of  the  performance  of  this  music  I  can- 
not speak  too  highly.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
the  season  the  playing  of  the  orchestra,  although 
fine,  fell  somewhat  short  of  the  high  standard  which 
had  been  maintained  for  several  years  previous. 
Good  reasons  for  this  were  not  lacking.  A  few  of 
the  best  players  were  missing  from  the  ranks;  and 
the  concerts,  which  had  before  taken  place  in  regu- 
lar and  constant  succession  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  were  sadly  broken  up  last  season.  It  would 
have  been  ungraceful  to  criticize  such  shortcomings 
as  were  plainly  due  to  a  lack  of  the  usual  constant 
practice,  particularly  as  Mr.  Thomas  was  in  no  wi"=e 
to  be  blamed  for  this,  the  fault  being  in  the  jieople 
of  New  York  wdio  have  failed  to  provide  fir  him  a 
suitable  concert  room.  '  The  performance  of  the 
Bach  suite  however  was  faultless,  and  tlie  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Beethoven  .'Symphony.  I  have  ne\'er 
heard  the  orchestra  play  belter.  The  Pastoral 
Symphony,  though  not  written  in  Beethoven's 
greatest  style,  will  always  be  a  particular  favorite 
in  the  concert  room  and  it  is  one  of  those  works 
which  we  would  not  willingly  miss  hearing  at  least 
once  every  season.  Its  interest,  too,  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  its  descriptive  character  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  although  the  scene  by  the  brook, 
the  country  merry-making  and  thunder  storm  are 
very  ingeniously  suggested,  without  any  theatrical 
or  common-place  effects,  unless  the  imitation  of  the 
cuckoo-song  is  open  to  that  objection.  The  merit 
of  the  work  lies  in  the  treatment  of  the  varied  and 
graceful  themes  bj-  which  one  is  led  from  the  very 
beginning  by  a  succession  of  delightful  changes  to 
the  perfect  climax  in  the  Allegretto  of  the  last 
movement.  One  feels  that  all  tlie  foregoing  por- 
tion of  the  work,  beautiful  as  it  is.  is  only  prepara- 
tory to  this  .Mlcgretto,  which  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  effective  pieces  of  composition  on 
record. 

\Vhen  in  the  course  of  human  e^*ents  it  liecomes 
necessary  to  write  something  about  the  GiiltrriUiia- 
mcnnir/  of  Richard  Wi-gner,  the  critic  has  no  easy 
task.  There  are  two  kinds  of  critics  now,  thore 
who  have  been  to  Bayreuth.  and  those  who  have 
not  been  there.  Those  who  ha\  e  made  the  pilgrim- 
age are  easily  recognized  ;  when  AVagner's  music  is 
performed  they  look  very  wise,  nod  approvingly, 
and  talk  of  dramatic  unity  and  the  like  ;  while  the 
unfortunate  beings  who  have  remained  at  home  can 
only  listen  and  bite  their  thumbs,  regarding  the 
music  in  somewhat  the  same  light  in  which  the 
heathen  is  said  to  view  his  idol ;  "  he  knows  that  it 
is  uglj-,  but  he  feels  that  it  is  great." 

The  selections  which  formed  the  second  part  of 
the  programme  opened  with  the  Funeral  music 
which  occurs  in  the  opera  when  the  body  of  Sieg- 
fried is  borne  by  his  companions  back  to  the  Hall 
of  the  Gibicliungs.  This  music  is  very  impressive 
and.  with  its  proper  dr.afualic  accessories.  mu.st  pro- 
duce a  great  effect.  The  orchestral  part  which  fol- 
lowed is  the  accompaniment  of  the  intermediate  ac- 
tion of  the  drama  leading  to  Eriinnhilde's  song  of 
lamentation  over  the  body  of  her  husband.  This 
song  and  the  remainder  of  Briinnhilde's  music  was 
rendered  by  Mme.  Eugenie  Pappenheim.  who  ac- 
quitted herself  remarkably  well  notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  of  the  music,  which  is  written  with  an 
utter  disregard  for  the  capability  of  the  human 
voice.  The  orchestral  performance  was  magnificent 
and  this  fact  was  felt  and  appreciated  by  the  audi- 
dience,  as  was  shown  by  the  hearty  applause  given 
at  the  close,  very  little  of  which,  I  fear,  was  due  to 
the  music  alone.  A.  A.  C. 
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CniOAOrt,  FEn.  6,— Durinj;  thn  lonp  intorim  in  this 
oorrpsponrlonco,  the  TJoblinp;  renil-aln  ramo  .'inil  wont, 
tlifl  Essipoff  season,  and  tlio  oponinp;  of  the  Ilcrshcy 
Musir  Hall. 

Mr.  LioblinK'fl  rficltala  (throe  in  nnmber)  lirou^xht  an 
interesting  and  vciy  tryinp;  selection  of  picren.  inclnd- 
ing  the  Uszt  transenjitinnH  of  the  ^leat  Ilaeh  Fiipues  in 
G  minor,  and  A  minor;  the  Keinerke  Concerto  in  F- 
Rharp;  the  Chopin  Conc^erto  in  F  minor;  a  part  of  the 
Srhnmann  "  Kreisleriana; "  the  Liszt  *' Ilexameron," 
etc.  In  all  these,  as  we!l  as  in  the  smaller  thin;:js  intcr- 
YOninc,  he  Hhowed  himself  the  possessor  of  a  splendid 
technique  and  of  considerable  musical  feeling.  He  plays 
Baoh  extremely  well,  malting  it  intrrcsting  (where  Essi- 
poff  made  it  <^rtrm^»fir).  I  do  not  find  Mr.  Lichling  dis- 
tinctively a  poetic  player— though  this  may  be  my  own 
fault. 

We  also  have  hal  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  fair  ^ws- 
B\cin  pianiste.  She  has  played  hero  seven  times,  with  1 
suppose  her  usual  proj^rammes.  Her  first  season  here 
■was  Jan.  8,  10,  12,  and  13.  Her  last,  Jan.  29,  31.  and  Feb. 
2.  As  lier  first  pro;^ramme  brought  the  r?eethoven  Son- 
ata, Op.  53,  and  the  Schubert  Air  and  Variations  (Im- 
promptu), we  had  at  the  very  beginning  the  faults  which 
you  had  pointed  out  In  Boston,  brought  prominently  be- 
fore ns.  On  the  other  hand  tlie  Tausig  arrangement  of 
the  Hach  Toccata  brought  her  in  her  better  light.  AVhy 
she  should  bring  out  tlic  melody  so  over-miich  is  certain- 
ly a  mystery.  But  that  she  does  so  was  uniformly  no- 
ticed by  good  judges.  Certainly  she  is  a  beautiful 
player.  In  point  of  elegance  and  refinement  and  finish 
of  playing  I  doubt  whether  we  have  had  her  superior. 
During  hnr  last  season  here  she  played  the  Saint-Saens 
Concerto,  and  Chopin's  in  E  minor,  with  second  piano. 
In  both  these,  I  need  not  say,  she  was  all  that  could  have 
been  desired.  On  the  other  hand  she  gave  a  veiy  shabby 
performance  of  the  Liszt- AVagner  Tnnnh-iusir  March, 
and  a  rendering  of  the  Liszt  seconil  Rhapsody  that  was 
little  better. 

In  summing  all  up  the  Tribune  critic  (who  is  not  only 
the  leading  authority  here,  but  one  of  the  very  best 
critics  on  the  daily  press  in  America)  gave  Essipoff  the 
credit  of  having  sounded  "the  whole  gamut  of  piano 
music."  She  gave  of  Beethoven  only  two  pieces:  theC- 
sharp  minor  Sonata.  Op,  27,  and  that  in  C,  Op.  53;  and 
of  Chopin  only  three  important  pieces:  the  Polonaise  in 
A  fiat,  the  Barcarolle,  and  Concerto  in  E  minor;  and  of 
Schumann  nothing  great  (the  Cnrnaval  being  chief); 
while  her  selertions  of  virtuoso  tasks  were  not  at  all  co- 
pious. Considering  this,  I  find  it  dilBcult  to  agree  with 
tlie  Tribune.  To  my  mind  the  gamut  here  sounded  seems 
strangely  lacking  in  the  more  weighty  and  profound 
notes. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  Hershey  Music  Hall  was 
opened  Jan.  23  and  25,  with  loca!  assistance,  and  Miss 
Drasdil  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood  of  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Sherwood  made  a  fine  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic and  critics,  except  on  one  of  the  morning  papers, 
wiiose  critic  accorded  him  a  fine  technique  but  denied 
everything  else— especially  any  musical  quality  in  his 
playing!  This  entire  criticism  was  one  of  the  most  sa- 
gaciously wrongdieaded  pieces  of  writing  I  ever  saw,  and 
I  regret  that  I  haven't  it  by  me  for  the  sake  of  some 
extracts. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  in  Mr.  Sherwood  you  have  a 
treasure  For  although  it  is  plain  enough  that  he  is  not 
yet  mature, there  are  such  decidedly  good  qualities  in  him 
that  I  cannot  but  hope  his  name  is  to  be  added  to  the 
small  but  creditable  list  of  American  pianists  who  play 
good  music  well— at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  nam? 
of  Julia  Rive.  If  we  had  ten  such  players,  or  rather  ten 
unlike  players  of  equal  excellence,  music  would  become 
better  known  and  loved  here.  What  I  liked  about  Sher- 
wood was  his  dean  playing  and  his  original  and  inter- 
esting- readings,  together  with  his  fine  touch.  As  a  com- 
poser, bis  notions  of  form  seem  rather  misty,  but  the 
ideas  are  many  of  ihem  fresh  and  freshly  treated.  In 
the  way  of  virtuoso  i>laying  I  have  seldom  heard  better 
work  than  his  performances  of  ihe  Liszt- Wagner  "  T'a;;':- 
hiiuser  march,"  and  tlie  "  Isolden's  Liebes-Tod,"  the  lat- 
ter in  particular  being  esireraely  impressive. 

The  older  I  get  the  more  artistic  it  seems  to  me  to  open 
a  piano-concert  with  something  from  Bach.  Not  entire- 
ly for  the  reason  I  once  heard  assigned,  that  *'  anything 
sounds  well  after  Bach"— though  this  also  is  not  with- 
out wei"-ht.  But  because,  owing  to  the  intellectual  in- 
terest of  the  Bach  pieces  (especially  the  great  Liszt 
transcriptions),  a  pianist  can  fully  absorb  himself  in  them 
and  produce  a  certain  effect  upon  the  audience,  without 
depending  on  a  fortunate  emotional  state  which  may  or 
may  not  come.  After  the  ice  is  once  broken  in  this  way, 
everything  warms  up.  I  noticed  this  again  in  EssipolT's 
concert,  opening  with  the  Bach-Taussig  "  Toccata,"  and 
in  Sherwood's  Bach -Liszt  G-minor  Fugue, as  well  as  in  Mt. 
Liebliug's  example  with  the  two  Bach  pieces.    Never- 


theless It  is  indinpensablo  to  the  success  of  Mich  an  ex- 
jieriment  that  the  Bach  selection  be  of  a  decided  and 
pronounced  flavor.  To  open  with  such  a  jtiece  as  the 
long  and  rather  monotonous  prelude  to  the  third  English 
L^uite  itis  Mr.  Licbling  did  once)  is  to  miss  it  in  a  con- 
cert . 

The  Hershey  Music  Hall  is  70xR0  f-.,  and  seats  right 
hundred.  It  is  an  elegant  and  every  W'ay  attractive 
place,  anil  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  The  or- 
gan is  now  going  in,  and  wdien  done  I  will  speak  of  it. 

Next  week  we  have  the  concert  of  the  Apollo  Club, 
this  time  with  a  mixed  chorus.  They  give  Bach's  "Let 
us  wrestle  and  Pray,"  Schubert's  23rd  Psalm,  and  so  on. 
with  Miss  Rivf''.  for  solo  pianist.  For  their  third  concert 
they  give  "  St.  Paul  "  with  orchestra. 

I  came  near  forgetting  the  f\rst  concert  of  the  Chicago 
Philliarmonic  Society,  which  cani'^  about  two  weeks  ago. 
The  principal  numbers  were  the  Weber  "  Jubilee  "  Ov- 
erture, the  Chopin  F  minor  Concerto  (by  Miss  Bertha 
Burg),  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony,  and  a  Meyerbeer 
FackrH'tm.  The  orchestra  numbered  about  forty,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Llesegang,  who  seems  to  have 
something  in  him;  the  playing  was  good  for  the  first 
concert.  The  Concerto  was  rather  thin,  the  young  lady 
being  not  yet  a  virtuoso.  The  audience  was  small,  but 
I  hope  they'll  try  it  again.     Meanwhile  I  remain 
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Concerts. 

ITarvard  Musical  Assochtios.  Itissfife  to  say, 
t.liat  not  halt  a  dozen  finer  concerts  of  orchestral 
music  have  been  heard  at  any  time  in  Boston,  than 
the  sixth  Sympliony  Concert,  which  occurred  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  Feb.  1.  The  audience  was 
lari^er  than  usual,  and  the  satisfaction  universal. 
This  was  owins;  partly  to  the  happy  construction  of 
the  programme;  partly  to  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  nearly  every  number  of  it  was  performed  ;  and 
partly  to  the  fresh  attraction  of  a  peculiarly  inter- 
esting sinT;er.  So  far,  then,  as  it  concerns  the  in- 
strumental pieces,  it  is  enough  simply  to  record  tlie 
programme  with  little  or  no  special  comment. 

Overture  to  "  Moilea  " Bnrffiel 

Recit. :  "  Ab=chetilicher  I  wn  eitst  rlu  hin?  "     Aria: 
( Adasrio)  *'  Komm  Tlnffnun^,"  (.Vllp^ro')  "  Tcli 
folj^'  deal  innern  Triebe,"  from  "  Fklelio," 

Beethoven 
Miss  Xita  Gietano. 
Sjinphony,  in  A  major  ("  Italian,")  No.  4, 

Mendelssohn 
Allegro  vivace— Andante— Menuetto— Sal  tarello. 

Aria  and  Gigue,  from  the  Orchestr.al  Suite  in  D. 

J.  S.  B.ach 
Songs,  with  Pianoforte  :— 

a.  "  Oiini  Pena  '' Percnlese 

b.  "  Barcarolle  " Gorfliiriani 

c.  "  Au  Printemps  " Gounod 

Miss  Nita,  Gaetano. 
Overture  to  "  Leonore,"  No.  3,  in  C Beethoven 

Bargiel's  Medea  Overture  is  one  of  the  best  prod- 
ucts of  the  modern  school,  and  it  improves  on  repe- 
tition. The  theme  is  tragical  and  sombre,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  the  work  is  not  monotonous,  and  in  the 
development  has  not  a  few  strong  points  of  interest, 
as  well  as  complete  artistic  unity.  The  genial  grace 
and  sunshine  of  the  "  Italian  "  Symphony  was  in 
woVome  contrast,  and  we  know  not  when  we  have 
heard  it  more  delicately  or  appreciatively  repro- 
duced. The  exquisite  beauty  and  the  sweet,  deep 
tender  feeling  of  the  Aria  by  Bach  were  not  at  all 
dulled  Ly  familiarity.  Tlie  Crigne.  which  was  given 
instead  of  the  usual  Gavotte,  has  much  of  the  same 
hearty,  sturdy  jollity ;  but  this,  we  own,  did  suffer 
somewhat  in  the  execution  ;  more  rehearsal  would 
hove  made  it  clearer.  And  what  could  have  ended 
such  a  concert  wtth  the  certainty  of  holding  every 
listener  to  the  last  chord,  but  the  great  Leonore  Ov- 
erture ?  The  only  want  felt  in  the  bringing  out  was 
of  a  much  greater  mass  of  strings  for  the  immense 
crcseetido  near  the  close. 

Miss  NiTA  Gaetano,  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  in- 
spired and  thrilling   passion    of  the  great   Aria   in 


Fidclio,  being  alike  in  voice  and  .style  and  nature  of 
a  gentler  character,  and  losing  confidence  a  little  at 
the  start,  nevertheless  showed  a  true  conception  of 
the  task,  and  sang  it  artistically,  with  a  fine  senti- 
ment  and  faultless  taste.  For  she  has  a  lovely 
voice,  of  very  sytnpathetic  quality,  rich  and  evenly 
developed,  trained  in  the  best  school  ;  her  execu- 
tion i.s  exquisitely  finished  and  refined  in  Ihe  best 
sen.se,  free  frotn  every  aflTectation.  And  the  good 
im]irpssion  is  heljied  by  the  quiet,  serious,  modest 
manner,  whieli  is  as  much  a  part  of  her  as  her  own 
rich  Southern  beauty.  It  is  not  at  all  a  "stage 
manner,"  but  tliat  of  the  drawing  room  and  home  of 
true  refinement.  Strength  was  the  main  thing 
wanting  ;  feeling,  expression,  taste  were  there,  and 
every  tone  was  pure  and  sweet  and  musical.  But 
in  those  passases  where  the  voice  rushes  upward  to 
a  thrilling  climax,  the  ear  sometimes  lost  the  inter- 
mediate notes  before  the. splendid  tone  was  reached. 
To  be  sure,  the  orchestra  is  very  full  here,  and  it 
could  hardly  be  more  subdued  than  it,  was  and  3'et 
be  what  Beethoven  meant.  Tiie  choice  of  such  an 
aria  certninlv  did  honor  to  the  arti'^tic  aspiration  of 
the  singer. — But  wh.nt  was  wanting  here  was  more 
than  made  good  in  the  songs  she  sang  with  the  in- 
spiring accr>mpaniment  of  Mr.  Dkf.sf.l,  Here  she  was 
in  her  element  and  =ang  with  a  charming  freedom 
and  with  fervor.  The  group  was  chan^'cd  some- 
what; the  song  by  Pergolese  was  dropped  out,  and 
slie  began  with  the  graceful  Barcarolle  by  Gordigi- 
ani  ;  then  the  "  An  Printemps"  by  Gounod;  and 
for  a  third,  another  Barcarolle,  or  rather  Gondo- 
lier's song,  by  Meyerbeer,  a  quaint  and  subtle 
blending  of  sentiment  and  humor.  The  applause 
was  more  and  more  enthusiastic  after  each  little 
piece,  and  finally  she  was  obliged  to  reappear  and 
sing  again  the  song  by  Gounod. 

.So  generiil  was  the  desire  to  hear  Miss  Gaetano  once 
more  before  her  return  to  Enq:land,  that  Miss  Fanny 
Kellof^g  obligingly  made  place  for  her  last  Thursday, 
postponing  her  own  appearance  till  the  next  (eli?hth)  con- 
cert, March  l.for  which  the  programme  is  as  follows: 

Part  T.  Overture  to  "Iphigenia  in  ,\ulis,"  Ghick  ; 
Becit,  and  .\ria,  with  chorus  of  Priestesses  frcim 
Ghir.k.'s  ("Iphiijenia  in  Tnuiis"  (Miss  Fanny  Kfl- 
LOGG);  Svmphnny  No  Sin  F.  Btethnr<'n  —PART  11. 
Femile  Chirn'i.  in  three  pnrts,  with  Orchestra  from 
CheriihinVn  "  Blanche  de  Provence,"  (pupils  of  Mme. 
RtTDERsnoRFF):  Piano  Concerto  in  O  minor,  S'lint- 
Sa'en.i,  fB.  .J.  Ung);  Sonei,  Miss  KELLOGG;  Over, 
ture  to  **  Fidelio,"  in  E,  No.  4,  Beethoven. 

Sherwood  Recit.^ls,     The  fourth  (Feb.  2)  had  the 

most  intere-ting  programme  so  far,  namely  : 

Concerto,  C  minor,  for  two  pianos  and  string  in- 
struments  J  S.  Bach 

l\Irs  and  Mr  Sherwood,  and  Messrs  Bemhard 

Listemann,  F.  Listemann,  \d,  Belz  and 

Ad.  Hartdegen. 

Of  the  Boston  Philharmonic  CUih 

Four  Songs Edv.  Grieg 

Miss  Julie  W.  Thornton. 
"  Kreutzer"  Sonata, for  piano  and  violin.  Op.  47, 

Beethoven 
l\rr.  Sherwood  and  Air.  B  Listemann. 
a.    Impromptu  F  minor,  Op.  142  No.  4  ...Schubert 
*.    "  K.nss.indta."  Op  44.  No.  1  (nieln  Buhle  war  er ! 

iind  er  hat  micb  sehr  gelieltt) .A-  .Jensen 

c.    Etude,  F  sharp  major.  Op.  I,  No.  l...Carl  Tausig 

Mrs.  Sherwood. 
Song.    Selected. 

Miss  ThoT-nton. 

a.  Sonata,  F  m-nor  (air.  by  Tausig)  Allegro 

vivaeissinio Scarlatti 

b.  Nocturne,  C  minor.  Op.  48 Chopin 

^^^.  Sherwood. 

Quintet,  E  flat  major.  Op.  44 Robert  Schumann 

Mrs.  Sherwood,  and  Messrs.  Listemann,  etc. 

The  Bach  Concerto,  a  cheerful,  wholesome,  every- 
day sort  of  composition  (but  Bach'x  every  da}-  is 
something  finer  than  a  common  mortal's  or  musi- 
cian's best), — a  work  full  of  vigor  and  of  life,  the 
best  of  tonics  at  the  beginning  of  a  feast,  was  bril- 
liantly and  clearly  executed,  although  we  felt  some 
lack  of  poetic  sentiment  and  shading  in  the  slow 
middle  movement.  The  two  movements  of  the 
"  Kreutzer  "  Sonata  were  superbly  played,  espec- 
ially the  contrasted  variations  of  the  Adagio.  Of 
Mrs.  Sherwood's  group  of  pianoforte  solos  the 
Schubert  Jntprotnptii  was  incomparably  the  most  in- 
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tcrestin2:,  anrl  was  playcil  with  !i  (liquancy  and 
gracp  quite  cajitivalin^'.  The  "Kassandra"  piece 
{wlialever  tlie  name  may  mean)  seemed  to  be  a  pas- 
sionate himent  of  love  bereft,  of  wliose  merit  we  are 
not  j-rejiared  to  juili;e.  It  was  exjiressively  ren- 
dered. The  Eliule  by  Tausijij;,  a  lurbident  and  rap- 
id stream  (»f  crowded  and  strange  harmonies,  ap- 
peared to  liave  no  motive  for  its  existence  but  tlie 
iieapini^  up  of  difficulties,  wliicli  verily  the  lady  ov- 
ercame with  tliorounhness  nnd  a  sutheient  sliow  of 
ease  to  nuiUe  it.  not  ?^eem  painful.  Mr.  I^iikrwood's 
solos,  ]iartieu!ai'lv  that  firu-  Nocturne  by  (.'iiojiiii, 
were  ami>nii'  his  happiest  iiilerpretalions.  Hut  the 
g-rejit  teat,ur-e  of  the  proLii-aTunie — pity  only  that  it 
came  so  lale  (the  coni-ert  was  too  loni^\ — was  the 
Schumann  Quintet,  an  inspired  creation  fiorn  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  In  hiT  rerulering  of  this 
Mrs,  Sherwoofl  phiced  herself  in  her  best  light  as  a 
competent  and  conscientious  artist;  it  was  spirit.etl 
and  efl'eclive  tliroughout,  with  good  li^^lit  and  shade  ; 
and  that  tiie  stiings  did  well  their  part  ma_y  pass 
without  saying. 

Miss  TnoiiNToN  has  a  clear  and  pleasing  voice,  of 
good  i)ower;  bnt  her  singing  was  crmie,  and  with, 
out  life  (^r  ])articular  expression  ;  n<M*  were  I  he  s<ae.i'^ 
selectetl  of  mucli  interest  in  themselves. — The  lilLli 
and  last  Kecital  will  be  ou  tlie  2:id  of  this  monlh. 

) 

FosTi:u  r'i.rn.     Choral  sinieties,  ru"  clid»s,  of  ndxed 

voices,  til!  receii  lly  so  rare,  ar<'  getlinii'  \\i  be  ilie 
onler  of  the  day.  I!ul  I  he  Foster  flub  is  older  than 
most  of  them,  only  it  has  courted  the  sliaile.  The 
first  concert  (tf  its  ninth  sen-on,  liefr>re  invited 
friends,  tind;  place  at  M<-clianii's  Hall  on  I'riday 
evening,  Feb.  2.  Adiu'i-ing  to  its  cle'seu  specialty, 
that  of  studying  and  britii^ing  out  new  mu^ic,  it  had 
fur  the  main  features  of  the  progranune  the  Thir- 
teenth Psalm  by  Liszt,  and  a  setting  of  "  .IoIiti  (iil- 
j/in,"  the  whole  poem,  as  a  Cantata  for  Solos  and 
Chorns,  by  Thomas  Anderton,  besides  a  sprinkling 
of  jtart-songs  and  solos  also  new  to  most  of  us. 

The  Psalm  by  Liszt,  opening  with  the  Tenor  solo 
(finely  sung  by  Dr.  L.vni;m,mii)  i^  a  characteristical- 
ly strange  and  overstrained  proiluction.  The  an- 
guish and  the  a;;ony  out  of  which  it  cries:  "  I>oi'd, 
for  how  long  wilt  thon  hn-get  me,"  is  more  distress- 
ful, more  intense,  than  Music  ever  dreanu.-d  t)f  when 
she,  hcavoidy  Maid,  was  young  ;  this  is  tnrning  the 
"  f/ro.isfn  Sc/iiJif  r.'di  "  iutu  "  Lnihr*^  with  a  ven- 
geance, aggravating  every  pani;.  There  arc  some 
grand  and  brilliant  passages,  however:  ])articnlar- 
ly  those  dear,  briiibt  .Soprano  lurmonies  (remind- 
ing y(tu  of  the  "  Holy,  holy  "  in  h!ijn)i)  ncai-  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  it  ends  more  cheertuHv  with  song  of 
praise.  But  as  a  whole  the  work  impie.-sed  us  as 
disjuiid.ed,  wilful,  Ou-cecl,  arul  faliginiisj;ly  long. 

As  hir  the  English  setting  of  "  John  Cilpin,"  it  is 
a  long  jjiece  of  musical  ready  writing,  with  verv 
few  signs  of  real  musical  via  comira,  tlnnii^b  it  has 
some  gi-acehd  and  elhctivcf  ntindiers.  The  humor 
seenieil  to  lie  cntirelv  in  the  woixls  ;  it  needed  a  fel- 
low like  liossiiu  to  belter  tlieni  by  mu.-ic.  Tlie  sing- 
ing of  the  chorus  was  throughout  excellent,  reflect- 
ing credit  on  the  condiictorship  of  Mr.  G.  K  WiiiT- 
IXG.  The  solos,  too,  by  Mrs.  11.  F.  Ksowlks,  Miss 
1t.\  Wklsii,  Mr.  Cvais  riiur.n.vM  and  Dr.  E.  C  HiL- 
L.VRI),  Were  all  well  given.  Inileed  the  choral  work 
throughout  the  evening  was  of  a  superior  order; 
although  the  body  of  sopranos  souinlcil  a  lillle 
harsh  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Cecilia,  nor 
was  the  chorus  large  enough  hu'  the  full  eHect  of 
the  Liszt  IValm. 

The  part-songs  were:  "We  roam  and  rnle  the 
Sea,"  by  Henry  Leslie,  and  "  When  hands  meet.' 
by  Pinsuti, — both  nicely  .siini;-,  the  latter  encored. 
"  Cuinevere,"  a  Contraltosong,  by  Arthur  Sullivan, 
was  given  with  inteibgeiit  expression  by  a  young 
latly  wiih  a  clear  aiul  telling  voice.  Miss  FLouKXct; 
HoLMiis  ;  antl  Dr.  Langinaid  sang  "Stars  of  the 
Summer  Night,"  by  ISertliold  Tours,  in  a  very  taste- 
ful manner. 


S.VNDERS    TllE.VTRE,  ('.VMBniDCJE.       TIlC     follrlll    Sub 

scription  cjucert  ^Feb.  b)  proved  the  most  atti-active 
of  the  season,  judging  Iroiu  the  very  few  seats  \jn- 
occupied,  and  the  programme  was  of  the  best.  It 
began  with  the  p  isthumou.->  Quartet  by  Schid.ieit,  in 


D  minor,  of  wdiich  only  the  dirge-like  second  move- 
ment [Amlinite  con  tnnfo),  with  its  fine  variations, 
had  become  in  any  degree  familiar  here.  But  the 
first  AVrf/ro.  and  the  Scherzo,  and  the  Pftnfo,  too, 
are  full  of  fire  and  beauty  and  of  the  imaa'inative 
quality  ;  so  that  the  whole  work  is  one  of  Schubert's 
best,  while  fai'  less  than  most  of  them  it  is  o|)en  to 
the  charge  of  jirolixitv.  It  was  exqnisit(dv  ren- 
dered by  the  brothei-s  Listemann  and  Messrs.  Belz 
and  Hartdegen.  Ne.xt  came  a  Mcndelsstdin  ]>art- 
sonir  for  male  voices:  "  Wal;en,  lor  Is  and  ladies 
gay,"  from  Walter  Scott,  sun<r  with  spirit  anil  \n-e- 
cision  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  (jf.  L.  Osgood. 
This  was  followed  by  a  A^ioloncello  soh),  a  sweet 
cantabile  melody,  by  Huber-,  in  which  Mr.  Hartde- 
gen dislingnislied  Inrnsidf  by  the  remarkable  rich- 
ness, jnirity  and  symp.albetie,  searchini::  qnality  of 
his  tone,  as  well  as  by  Ids  tastcfid  and  ex[u-essive 
phrasing;  we  have  few  such  mastt.M-s  of  this  emi- 
nentlv  hninan  instrmneut,  which  we  always  pia-fr-r 
to  hear  in  its  own  native  character,  and  not  when 
scrambliuii- llirongli  diihcnllies  in  imitatitm  of  less 
lufble  instruments.  Cade's  "  Water  Lilv,"  a  j)art- 
song  for  mixed  voices,  exhibited  Mr.  Osi^ood's  cli'dr 
(of  about  a  hundred)  in  the  best  liixht.  W('  never 
hear(l  so  lari^e  a  body  of  tone  so  fre-^li  and  sweet  and 
pnre,  witlnuit  the  least  pei'ceptible  .alloy;  and  nev- 
er l]'-fter  blembnii-,  finer  shatlini^,  or  more  finc-fi-lt 
iiMliviilnalization,  yet  ptu-fect  interweaving,  of  the 
p:irls  ;  trtdy  our  Cecili.-i  must  look  to  her  laurels  I 

The  great  Scbumann  Qointet,  in  E  Hat,  of  wdTudi 
we  have  just  b. fore  h.ad  oceasion  to  speak,  inlro- 
darcMl  .Mme.  Madidiue  Scdulirr,  with  lh(^  Listemann 
paMv.  Her  execution  was  most  brilliant,  surpass- 
ini^  in  the  Schrrzo  anyllnnu  that  we  have  heard; 
nnire  sure  antl  tinislieil  te<diid(pie  oiu-  could  hardly 
wish;  and  yet  of  th(;  jjoetic,  vital  ()n;ditv  vve  have 
heard  moi-e  from  some  whose  fingers  were  less  eipnd 
to  it.  Tbeia-  were  UHUeover  now  arul  then  Jlcceler- 
ations  and  retardations,  to  which  no  amount  of  bril- 
liancy or  fluency  can  altoffctber  reconcile  us.  Even 
more  of  this  we  h-lt  in  her  oll-,erwisi.  extrernelv 
heanlihd  |ierformance  of  the  Clio|)in  Polonaise  in  E- 
flal  (Op.  2'i);  why  Polonaise,  why  any  dance  at  all, 
if  rlivtlini  is  to  know  uo  law  'f 

The  remaimler  of  the  ])roLrramnie  consisted  of 
parlsongs;  viz.,  a  "  Xi:rbt  Son;;"  by  Franz,  for 
male  Qnartct  and  chorns.  in  which  Sir.  (^^i^ood's 
owd  voice  told  with  remarkable  effect  ;  "  Birdlimr," 
by  Kubinstcin,  a  two  part  tdioriis  lor  Sopran.o  and 
Contralto  voices,  with  -Strinir  (pnirtet  and  indtativt^ 
Ihtle  obligato.  a  v(M'y  brii^ht  nnd  i)leasin:r  piece  ; 
and.  for  coiKdusion  of  the  whole,  Mendelssohn's 
"  Early  .Spring,"  for  mixed  voices.  This  was  Ibc' 
lirsi  public  clhn-t  of  the  new  (diorns,  and  seemed 
very  like  the  germ  of  a  fair  future. 


Il.vnr  Rki  1TAI.9.  One  element  of  no  small  inter 
est.  for  years  but  little  represented  in  our  uin-ic. 
has  reappeared  aun)?ig  us  latidy  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Ai'ToMMvs,  one  of  the  most  uiCtcd  ami  accoin- 
jilished  harpists  living,  and  who  still  asserts  all  liis 
old  mastery  over  this  diilliimlt  and  now  rare  instru- 
nn-nt.  II(t  is  a  Welshmtm,  who  seems  born  to  this 
art.  anil  he  does  wonders  with  it.  His  execution, 
as  well  as  his  range  of  subjects,  seems  nnboumled  ; 
witiu!ss  the  followint;  ]u-oi;Tamme,  one  of  three, 
whicdi  he  jierforuu-d  a  fc-w  weeks  since  in  a  series  of 
matinees  in  Mason  and  Hamlin's  Organ  Wa.c 
Ilooins : 

Preludes IMisrell.Tnenus 

.Mootilijiht  Sonata Heellioven 

Ailasrio—.VIIeareito— Trio— Presto— .-yiiitatn. 

En(;Iisli  Melodies:    "Tlie  liailifTs  Uauirhtcr  ot  Is- 

liiiKton."  "The  Cm  ly-fleail.cl   I'lini-li-Hov," 

■•roiiie    Lasses    and    I.afls,"    "  Tiie    .Sailor's 

HorniUpe.'  ami  '.Lacks  the  LaiL" Aptomnuas 

La  Source,  (Morcc.iu  C'ai;icterisli(iue).  .. .  IJlaaiemhal 
tJr;iiHl  Fantasia  on  Themes  from    Slontccehi  e 

(,'aimlell  i .\1  v.irs 

Home,  Sweet  Home .Vji  torn  mas 

a.    Songs  without  Words,  (Duet  ami  Sprilii;  .Snn;;i, 

.MeluleUsohn 

/'-    Harmonious  Blacksmith Hamlet 

St)unii-.  f  nun  Il'ime .\|)tonini;is 

•t'odiad  yr  II.iul."  "liln  telirvrch  Gwvr  Har- 
lech," "  ..VbSheukin." 

His  preluding  was  wonderfully  clever.  It  was  a 
bold  undertaking  to  play  the  "  .Moanre.;lit  Sonata" 
on  the  harp;  but  he  did  it.  accurately  and  com- 
pletely, though  the  work  of  ccuirse  lost  much  by  the 
transcription.  The  .Vdagio  suffered  pai  ticnlarly, 
s(mnding  in  parts  feeble  and  confused,  while  there 
seemed  to  be  a  practical  tlitliculty  in  rendering  the 
|Kiinted  notes.  The  middle  movement  came  out 
with  a  clearness  w  bich  we  had  not  tbouo-lit  possi 
ble.  and  so  did  portions  of  the  very  swift  finale. 
But  what  proved  to  us  most  fresh,  and  seemed  most 
in  the  character  of  the  instrument,  was  the  me  lley 
of  old  English  melodies.  He  played  other  Sonatas 
in  the  following  recitals. 


Mr  Ernst  Per.mio  gave  an  extra  Chamber  Con- 
cert (the  fourth  of  hi.s  eleventh  season)  in  Weslevr.n 
Hall,  on  Friday  afternoon,  Feb.  0.  The  room  was 
crowded  to  a  degree  more  flattering  to  the  art- 
ist than  comfortable  to  his  audience.  The  pro- 
gramme had  the  usual  fault  of  extreme  length,  ag- 
gravated by  the  strain  it  costs  to  bear  rightly,  and 
with  endeavor  to  appreciate,  so  many  new  things 
in  immediate  succession.  We  think  the  generous 
ardor  of  the  interpreter  carries  him  a  little  too  far 
in  this  direction,  defeating  its  own  end.  He  would 
be  hospitable  to  new  composers  ;  he  would  gratify 
our  natural  curiosity  about  their  works.  Excellent 
motives  both;  but  a  wdiole  concert  full  of  new  and 
by  no  means  sim|ile  things  becomes  a  surfeit  to  the 
)ia<-ive  li-lener.  wdiile  it  seems  short  enough  to  the 
performer  in  the  actual  wcud;  and  glow  of  reproduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Perabo's  programnu'  this  time  included  Pre- 
bi.les  and  Fugues.  Nos.  21  and  8,  Book  1.  Bach; 
Lnri;betto  and  Scherzo,  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello, 
op.  :',C[  (new).  ,J.  K  Paine  ;  Berceuse,  op.  .'iO,  No.  5, 
Rubinstein,  arranged  for  strings;  Trio,  No.  4,  for 
piano,  virdin  and  'cello,  op.  I.'iS,  Raff  (first  time) ; 
Posthumous  quartet  movement  (.-Mle;;!-!)  assai)  in  t^- 
minor.  Schubert;  Concerto  in  E-flat,  for  hoi  n,  the 
orchestral  score  condensed  into  a  piano  accompani- 
ment bv  Carl  Reinecke  ;  Adagio,  for  l>iano  ami  'cel- 
lo, by  Bar:;iel  ;  Allegro  Aiipassionato.  for  piano  and 
'cello,  by  Saint-Saiins  (both  new),  nnd  Rondo  Bril- 
lanl.  for  piano  and  violin,  op  70,  Schubert. 

The  Bach  Preludes  and  Fu:,'ues  wei-e  clearly  and 
beautifully  plavc'd,  the  Fu^ue  in  E  minor  with'  great 
feeling'.  .Mr.  Paine's  two  trio  movements  were  gen- 
ial, refinc-d  and  intcre-^ting.  and  fincdy  jilaved  with 
Mr.  I.islem.mn  and  .Mr.  Hartdegen".  Tlii^  string 
qu.artet  arrano;cmeTit  of  Rubinstein's  /?> ret :!,«■  sound- 
ed strangely  out  of  tune. 

Tile  new  Ti'io  by  Raff  interested  us  so  much  that 
we  should  like  to  iiear  it  again  ;  except  peril, ips  the 
inuietnous  Fimile  wbicli  seemed  too  full  of  "sound 
and  fury."  But  the  third  moviunent  I  .\ndante  quasi 
I,nr;rhetto)  had  depth  and  tenderness;  only  the 
conclusion  seemeil  needlessly  held  back.  All  the 
perf.uanances  were  admirable.  But  the  most  int.r- 
cslinu  m.itter  was  yet  to  come,  ami  just  here,  by  an 
unwelcome  fatality,  we  were  obliged  to  leave. 


Mcsir  IX  Pai.ic.m,  .■*!  vss.  Here  are  the  prosranimes  of 
s.inie  concerts  (,'iven  this  winter  at  the  Essex  LiHtilute. 
The  MenrlcLssolin  Quintette  Cluli  opened  tlie  series  on 
.Mcmilay  evening,  Nov.  27.  as  follows: 


L    Quintet  in  C,  Op.  lf.3 

2.  Concertino  ttr  Flute 

Edw.  Ileindl. 

3.  Danse  Macabre 

4.  Fantai.se  Polonaise  : 'Cello) 

Rudolph  Hennis 

5.  .Vdagio  from  Septet, 

G.    Violin  Solo:  "  l.es  .Vrpe:;es.".'. 

Wil]i:tiil  Si-hnllzc 
7.    B.allet  Music  from  the    •  liuc-cn  of  Slich.n 


Scliulicrt 

I>eniersseiiiann 

—  Saint-S.aens 
Servais 

. . .  .Beetlioven 
.  ..Vieuiitemps 


Gounod 
The  second  concert  i  Dec.  ISi  was  tiy  the  Cecilia  Quar- 
tette (.Miss  .Vbbie  Whinnery,  Mr-.  J.  W.  Weston.  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Long  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Sawyer),  with  .Mr.  A.  W.  Foote 
for  pianist;  and  this  the  pro;;raiuine: 

1.  Quartet— "  .-yve  Maria." 

2.  Soii;^—"  The  Carrier  Dove" 

Mrs.  Sawver. 

3.  Daet  ~"  .Vs  it  fell  upon  a  rt'av." Bishop 

Miss  Whinnerv  anil  Mrs.  Lou". 
4      Piano  Solo-Firth  Huniari.an  Rhapsody. .  ..Liszt 
.■■..    Quartet—"  The  Flowers'  Lulialjy.'' 

C.    Song-"  Sancta  Maria," ' Fauro 

Mrs.  Weston. 

7.  Trio-"  Psalm  of  Life  " 

8.  Piano  .Solos,    j  "■  NocMirne  fOp  32,No.l. .  (  Chopin 

I  6.  .Melody  (Op.  ,  No.  1)     I 

Rubinstein 

9.  Song— "  Mermaid's  Sons:," H.-.vda 

Miss  Whinnerv. 
10.    Quartet-"  La  Zinsaiella."     ' 

n.    Song— "  Absence," A.  H.  Pease 

Mrs.  Lone:. 
12.    Quartet—"  Te  Spotted  Snakes." 

In  the  third  concert,  Jan.  8,  Mr.  B  J.  L.ang  and  his  pu- 
pil. Miss  Grace  Sampson,  appeared  as  pianists,  and  .Mrs. 
C.  H.  Goss,  soprano,  as  vocalist,  in  these  selections  : 
L    Variations  for  two  Pianofortes.    (Op.  40), 
„      ,        ,,     .  Schumann 

2.    Ave  M.ar.a^..... Cheiubini 

.i.    Sonata  in  D  major,  for  two  Pianofortes.  ...Mozart 
,    )  Mother.  O  Sin:;  me  to  Rest.  I  „ 

*•  (  In  the  Woods.  ( Franz 

5.    Conccno  in  G  minor.    (Op.  22) Sa'nt-Saens 

i.Viidante— -Vllegio  Schcrzando— Presto). 
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The  fourth  ronf^ort  (Jan.  22)  wns  made  up  by  Miss 
Clara  L.  Kinilio,  Mr.  Geo.  "W.  Sumner,  and  McSHr.s.  Au- 
gnst  and  Wnlf  Fiics: 

1.  Trio  in  G  m.njor TIaydn 

An  iante—Adn^io -Hondo  rdTOngarfso 
(Prosin). 

2.  "  Soirnai." Scliira 

3.  Violin  S.)I..s .T<Ki<-hini  llalT 

Cavatina  and  Tnrantella,  (Op.  85,  Noa.  3 
nnd  0  ) 

4.  Piano  Solos,    n.  Study  in  C  major  on  fnlsp  noten, 

Unbinstoin 
h.  •'  Dn  hist  die  "Ruh." Rrhnhprl-Lis/.t 

5.  "Orpheus  with  his  Lnte." Arthur  Sullivan 

6.  Folonni^c  in  O  major,  for  'Cello  and  Piano. 

(Op    3) ■ Chopin 

7.  a—"  Tro  triorni  son  ehe  Nina/' Pertrolese 

/>— "Dn  I  list  wie  einc  Illume,'' Rnliinslrin 

8.  Trio  in  O  minor,  (Op.  40) Mendelssohn 

Seher/o— And;inr('  (>on  moto  traiquillo. 
Finale,  alIef;ro  iippassionata. 


Nkw  York.  The  Trlhimfl,  Feb.  10,  spenks  of  the  close 
of  the  Kelloa;c:  Oper;t  season  : 

The  three  weeks'  senson  of  English  opera  nt  the  Acad- 
emy of  Mnsle  comes  to  a  close  to-day.  '*  Miifnon  "  was 
represented  last  niffht  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Kelloffp;. 
and  the  prima  donna  made  her  reappearance  on  that 
occasion  after  the  brief  illness  which  has  lately  kejit  her 
In  relirement.  She  personnted  the  title  rcSle  after  her  ns- 
nal  effective  manner,  overacting;  it,  as  we  think,  in  sev- 
eral scenes,  and  mnkins  the  mentnl  aberrations  of  Mig- 
non  nnjilpasantly  and  unnecessarily  prominent.  There 
can  bo  no  doubt,  however,  that  ber  voice  is  well  RUited 
in  the  liirbt,  praeeful,  and  sei;timental  music  of  the 
French  composer,  nor,  considcrinp;  the  care  and  intelli- 
gence which  she  has  bestowed  upon  the  part,  can  we 
wonder  that  she  has  made  this  opera  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  her  repertory.  She  was  well  seconded  last 
nicbt  by  Mr.  Mans  as  Wifhefm  and  indifferently  support- 
ed by  the  Filinn  of  Mrs  Tlosewald,  while  the  pretty  char- 
acter of  Frederick,  so  often  intrusted  tA  an  incompetent 
performer,  was  charminTly  rendered  by  Mrs.  Sep:uin. 
The  Lothario  was  Mr.  Henry  Peakes.  The  house  was 
full,  and  so  n  sinj^nlarly  successHil  spnsnn  comes  to  an 
miprooriatP  end.  The' nopulnrity  of  English  opera  in 
Xew  York  hn«  hppn  strikinfrlv  confirmed  by  tlip  recent 
ventures  of  the  Hess  nnd  Kellocrff  compnny,  and  it  seems 
now  to  have  reacheil  a  point  where  the  manntrer  may  be 
expected  to  show  a  7eal  for  artistic  and  thoronc:h  per- 
formances and  the  critic  may  be  expected  to  be  some 
what  exacting. 

By  the  same  paper  we  learn,  that: 

The  second  appearance  of  Miss  Emma  Abbott  in  this 
country  since  her  return  from  Europe  was  made  at 
Chickcrinp;  Hall  last  evening,  before  an  audience  which 
in  point  both  of  numbers  and  sympathy  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  So  much  has  been  written  of  late 
about  both  the  business  and  domestic  difficulties  of  Miss 
AV^bott,  of  her  marriafje,  and  the  unfortunate  connection 
which  she  had  with  London  managers,  that  piiblic  curi- 
osity was  widely  awakeupd,  and  a  desire  was  felt  on  all 
sides  to  know  whether  she  was  really  all  that  her  friends 
have  claimed  for  ber.  and  whether  she  would  prove  to 
be  the  representative  American  prima  donna  that  we 
had  been  led  to  expect.  It  must  be  confes'sed  that  we 
have  experienced  some  feetinp;  of  disappointment  in 
hearinp;  her.  Miss  Abbott  has  naturallv  a  jrood  voice- 
not  by  any  means  a  phenomenal  one,  eithe  in  point  of 
quality  or  volume  or  range— but  one  of  those  useful,  re- 
liable soprano  voices,  of  which  we  already  have  several 
in  the  city.  It  is  fairly  flexible,  light  but  generally 
agreeable  in  quality,  but  in  the  upper  register  there  is 
an  edce  which  grates  very  unpleasantly  on  the  ear,  and 
it  is  essentially  metallic.  In  matter  of  cultivation.  Miss 
Abbott  seems  to  have  been  well  taught,  yet  she  has  un- 
pleasant tricks,  such  as  '*  pumping  "  the  voice  on  partic- 
ular notes,  and  an  excessive  nsc  of  diminuendo  effects, 
and  her  runs  are  often  slovenly.  She  has  intelligence, 
however,  and  sings  with  taste  and  feeling,  and  her  work 
is  almost  alwavs  carefully  done,  flut  8he  is  not  great  in 
any  way,  and  ii  is  not  tobe  wondered  at  tliat  she  niPt 
with  no  greater  miccess  in  England  than  she  did.  If  slie 
pursues  her  pnreer,  she  will  in  all  proha'dlity  remain  a 
useful  nnd  respectable  concert  sincer;  we  doubt  if  she 
ever  will  become  nnyth.ne:  more  than  this.  Miss  .\bbott 
Bang  last  night  nn  ai  ia  from  Gomez's  opera.  'Guarany." 
the  romance  "  Non  ponosci."  from  "  Mignon,"  and  .^r- 
diti's  duet,  "A  Night  in  V'lnce."  with  Brienoli,  The 
last  of  the  three  was  altoirether  The  best.  Miss  Abbot 
has  the  assistance  of  Signors  Brignoli  and  Ferranti, 
who  were  good  as  usual,  of  Mr  "NV.  R.  Case,  a  promising 
pi.anist  from  Paris,  and  <^>f  Emil  Seifert,  a  violinist  who 
did  not  impress  ns  at  nil  favorably.  The  troupe  as  a 
whole  is  a  strong  one.  There  waa  ah  orchestra,  conduct- 
ed by  Max  Mareizek,  and  it  was  very  poor. 


PHiLAriF,LPHi.\.  The  third  classical  soiree  of  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Jarvis  took  place  on  Saturilay  evening  last, 
and  the  fine  programme  presented  was  attentively  lis- 
tened toby  an  appreciative  audience.  The  Beethoven 
trio  in  B  flat  for  piano,  clarinet  and  'cello  was  given 
in  a  spirited  manner,  the  clarinet  playing  of  Mr-AV".  H. 


Schcider  being  unexceptionable.  Mr.  Engclke  played  a 
'cello  solo  by  Ernst,  and.  unhappily,  on  account  of  the 
hand  music  at  the  meeting  on  Broad  sieet,  could  not  be 
heai*d  very  ilistinclly.  The  event  of  the  evening  was  the 
Weber  sonata  in  C.  fur  piano,  winch  was  rendered  per- 
fectly by  Mr.  .Tarvis.  The  immense  difficulties  of  this 
work  .seemed  but  to  call  forth  his  varied  resources,  and 
the  last  movement,  generally  called  the  '*  ])erpetual,'' 
was  so  resfdnttdy  plnved.  and  with  such  electric  precis- 
ion, tlmt  it  carried  the  audience  away  witli  enthnsjasin. 
Th'j  two  Liszt  solos  were  as  successfully  puntinered, 
while,  in  hif  interpretation  of  the  Chopin  nunihers,  lie 
h;id  the  subtle  BPntinipnt  nnd  delicate  touch  so  much 
needed  in  the  works  of  that  com|>oser.  The  concert 
closed  Willi  a  novel  duo  for  two  pianos  by  St.  Saens,  bp- 
jng  variations  on  a  theme  fthe  trio  nf  the  Mennetto,  Op. 
31  No.  3>  by  Beethoven,  and  was  cffectivply  rendered  by 
Messrs.  .Tarvis  and  Warner  February  24  is  the  date  of 
the  next  soirtie.—Jiidlethi,  Jan.  29. 


Iv  his  book  upon  America,  Offenbach  says  that"while 
on  nil  sides  intelligence  and  labor  have  produced  won- 
ders, it  is  sad  to  notice  that  America  has  neglected  to 
cultivate  those  arts  whi<di  clmrm  the  mind."  The  .sad- 
ness with  w  liich  the  pouI  of  Offenbach  is  clouded  as  he 
contemidates  our  neglect  of  those  arts  wbi<di  charm  the 
mind  ifi  of  a  kind  calculated  to  fill  Americans  not  only 
with  sympathy  but  with  deep  remorse.  "When  we  reflect 
how  much  Offenbach  has  done  to  encourage  in  us  a  love 
for  art  by  sending  us  musical  jimcrackei'y,  by  occupying 
our  stage  with  obscene  dramas,  nnd  by  securing  as  inter- 
preters of  them  women  with  insufficient  clothing, 
cracked  voices  and  no  morals,  we  can  hardly  be  sur- 
prised at  his  reproaches.  No  wonder  his  great  heart  is 
fi'led  with  pain,  and  it  will  be  no  wonder  if  he  shall  turn 
from  the  melancholy  sppctacle  of  a  people  loathing  art, 
ai>d  fiufl  relief  from  his  feelings  in  writing  out  another 
opera  in  which  atlnlterv  will  be  adorned  with  music  il 
fireworks  and  sin  will  hop  about  to  the  fantastic  &creech 
of  fiddles.  -PhilaJefphia  Buflelhi. 


A  Good  Orchestra  for  Boston. 

Mr.  Hassard  is  out  in  the  New  York  Trihnie  with  a 
suggestion.  Since  Strakosch's  opera  house  has  proved 
what  he  calls  the  "  bursting  of  the  enormous  bubble 
blown  by  the  most  prismatic  of  managers"  he  would 
suggest  the  building  of  a  music  hall  for  Theodore  Thoiu- 
as.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  he  says,  that  New  York  capi- 
talists can  comprehend  the  value  of  painting  or  statuary, 
or  see  thebeneflcenceof  founding  free  libraries;  but  the 
place  which  music  ought  to  hold  has  not  been  yielded  to 
it.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  it  is  a  calamitous  state  of 
affa-irs  which  allows  one  of  the  first  orchestras  in  the 
world,  built  up  by  fifteen  years  of  hard  work,  to  be  dis- 
banded for  want  of  "  a  room  to  piny  in,"  and  it  is  like- 
wise time  that  the  great  public  appreciated  what  Mr. 
Thomas  has  done  for  general  musical  culture.  If  the 
capitalists  can  be  made  to  see  these  two  points,  perhaps 
they  will  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  Central  Park 
Garden  by  providing  some  support  for  the  orchestra 
which  shall  be  more  stable  than  purchasing  tickets  to  a 
few  symphony  concerts-  So  much  for  New  York.  Now 
as  to  our  own  city,  it  is  no  more  than  proper  to  say  tha"" 
we  need  a  first-class  orchestra  as  well  a';  Gotham  There 
has  been  an  honest  endea\  or,  it  would  seem,  on  the  part 
of  the  orchestra  at  the  Harvard  Symphony  concerts  this 
year,  to  provide  us  with  the  desideratum  so  far  as  they 
were  able  They  utter  no  new  cry  when  they  ask  for  lib- 
eral pa'ronape.  So  far  as  we  have  learned,  they  have 
not  asked  for  a  garden  to  sell  beer  or  to  give  the  people 
a  chance  to  promenade,  but  for  a  hearty  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  There  seem  yet  to  be  several 
things  needful  to  complete  the  desired  end.  In  the  first 
place  our  recognized  artists,  such  as  the  Philharmonic 
Club  or  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette,  ought  always  to  fill 
a  place  in  the  ranks;  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  have 
them  arrange  their  outside  trips  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  plaving  at  every  Boston  symphony  concert.  Then 
there  ought  to  be  some  scheme  devsed  by  which  we 
could  have  more  than  one  mnsician  of  a  kind  in  town. 
If.  ns  at  a  recent  concert,  the  first  oboe  man  should  be 
taken  ill  acrain,  tliere  ought  to  be  some  one  readv  to  take 
his  place,  without  resorting  to  such  lame  exi  edients  as 
the  necessities  of  the  case  have  often  enforced.  As  lo 
thorouirh  rehearsals,  we  have  no  doubt  that  thev  are  now 
the  order  of  the  day;  but  there  ought  certainly  to  be 
something  like  a  dictatorial  will  in  conducting  them, 
irrespective  of  manifold  suggestions  from  the  less-in- 
formed. Then  there  should  be  a  most  ready  desire  to 
please  the  public  and  to  satisfy  their  demands  so  far  as 
a  generous  sympathy  goes.  And  further,  said  public 
should  exercise  a  lenient  charity  rather  than  proflVr  a 
critical  coldness.  In  this  everybody  is  concerned.  To 
provide  instrumentalists  and  m  ike  it  worth  their  while 
to  stay  here,  is  something  about  which  the  moneved  part 
of  the  population  should  be  consulted.  These"  things 
have  perhaps  been  said  a  hundreil  times,  but  the  linn- 
dred-and-first  may  show  the  importunity  with  which  it  is 
hoped  the  matter  will  he  urged  till  we  are  better  off  mu- 
sically than  we  are  now;  till  we  have  as  good  and  as 
large  a  force  of  orchestral  a«  of  piano  plavers,  and  rill 
we  shall  gain  what  New  York  lacks— the  syinpathy  of  the 
peo]ile  of  means,  and  acquire  what  she  already  has— the 
sympathy  of  the  people  with  their  own  orchestra.— 
Ghbe. 


DESCRIPTIVE   LIST  OF  THE 
!!■    -A.    T    E    S    T         A/I     XJ     S     I     C 
PultlUhefl  br  Oliver  nit»on  &  Co. 


Vooal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  Message  to  Heaven.     G.     4.     b  to  E. 

Tours.  40 
"  So  I  wliispered,  very  snfUv, 
Littlp  Sky-lark,  when  voii  fly,—" 
A  sweet,  toMi'hin!.'  child's  sonp;,  of  the  right 
pitcli  for  an  Alto  voice. 

.Summer  Friends.     C.     4.     c  to  E.       Puisuti.  35 

"  Ye  sw.nllows  crav,  I  Inve  von  not, 
Yi*  :tvf^  hnr  summer  frien'U." 
Something  like  the  fieriiirHn  "  Ye  merrj-  birds," 
and  will  please  the  lover.-!  ot  that  .song. 

Hark  !  liow  sweet  the  thni.shes  sing.     E.    4. 

E  to  E.     "  Elchberrj.  .30 
*'  Summer's  glory  is  begun. 
Beauty,  heautv  hold*  the  world  !  " 
A  gem.    Words  by  CeliaThaxter. 

What  we  h.ave  lovrti,  we  love  forever.     F.  .3. 

c  to  D.  Pinmti.  35 

"  It  swells  with  the  tears  of  darker  d.avs. 
But  fills  .all  the  jiast  with  a  golden  hn'ze." 
Beautiful  throughout.      ^Vords  from  "  The  Af- 
terglow." 

The  First,  the  Early  Love.      (W.as  rlu  zuerst 
ech'ebt).     F  sharp.     4.     f  (b.iss  staff  I 
to  d.  Bartsch.  30 

"  Poch,  nirumermehr  vergehtdas  Sclione,' 
"  It  ne'er  will  pass  away;" 

A  very  "worthy"  liass  song,  of  rich  sentiment. 
Kick  him  when  he's  down.     Sg  .and  Clio. 

F.     3.     d  to  E.  Elmvjood.  33 

''  They  go  for  him.  go  for  him.  certain" 
"\Vhat's  the  use  of  1  eing  moral  or  honest." 
Capital  coniic  song,  .almost  too  ti  ue  to  be  funny. 

When  gentle  Winds.     Duet.     F.     3.     c  to  F. 

Schumann.  35 
".^gnin  we  breathe  the  eveniuc  gale. 
And  list  the  soiig-hirds  in  the  vate." 
New  and  musical  duets  are  not  plenty.    This  is 
surely  one. 

A  Kiss  for  a  Song.     Sg  and  Cho.     F.     3. 

c  to  E.  Giannetti.  30 

**  If  the  kiss  is  not  enontrh. 
You  can  give  it  back,  you  know." 
Very  graceful  trifle,  which  will  surely  please. 

Instrnmentah 

Valse.     C.    3.         Lamothe.  75 
A  waltz,  (not  a  set)  of  great  beauty,  from  the 
now  f.amous  "  dance"  composer. 

Juliette  Valse.  3.  Lamothe.  75 

A  fine  set  of  waltzes  (4)  with  introduction  and 
Coda. 

On  Mountain  High.  3.  WeUsenhom.  30 

Gracefully  brilliant  set  of  (51  waltzes.  The 
title  is  sometimes  varied  to  "  On  High  ^Mountains." 

Good-Xight,  my  Only  Child.     Transcr.  Op. 

2S1.     E6.  4.  Juwimann.  30 

0i)us  2,S1  shows  that  ".Tungmann"  is  a  "  Young- 
mnnu  "  no  lonffer.  But  his  mU8ic  loses  nothing  of 
its  grace  and  beauty. 

Phantom  Dance.     Morceau  de  Salon.     C. 

minor.     4.  G.  D.  Wilson.  50 

Fantastically  beautiful. 

Secret  Love.     Gavotte.     G.     4.  Sesch.  35 

A  hearty,  brusque  sort  of  dance,  which  is  very 
inspiriting. 

With  Chime  and  Song.     Concert  Polonaise. 

E.     4.  Bohm.  60 

Very  wide-awake  polonaise,  which  shotild  draw 
applause  from  an  audience. 

IJerainiscences  of  Philadelphia  Waltz.     C. 

3.  Hardee.  40 

Very  pleasing  memories,  if  this  agreeable  music 
interprets  theiii. 

Awaking  of  the  Lion.     (Le  Reveil  du  Lion). 
Caprice  Heroique.     For  four  hands. 
D6.     4.  (leKonsikL  1.25 

A  celebrated  piece,  now  rendered  more  power- 
ful by  the  four-liand  arrangement.  Good  practice 
and  grand  exhibition  piece. 


Abbrevi.vtion-s.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  I  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
Eft,  etc.  A  large  Roman  letter  m.aVks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  he- 
low  or  above  the  statf.  Thus:  ■'  C.  5,  c  to  E"  means 
"  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 


Reve  d' Amour. 


>,  &c. 
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*^*The  Choruses  of  these  Oratorios  arc  published  in  separate  volumes.      See  Li:>t  2.*^,* 


J 


Composed  A.  D.  1747,  by 
llandel. 
Boards  $1.00,  paper  80  cU. 


Composed  A.  D.  1742,  by 
Uandcl. 
Boards  $1  00,  paper  SOcts. 


Composed  A.  I).  17J8,  by 
Ilaiulcl. 
Boards  $1.00,  paper  80ct.s. 


Composed  A.  D.  174ii,  by 
Boards$1.0n,  paper  SOi'ts. 


Composed  A.  D.  1741,  by 
Ilandrl. 

Boards  SI.OO,  papcrSO  cts. 


Passii  isslc. 

After    St.    M:itthe\v,    by 
J.    S.   Harh. 

Cloth  ?2.00;  l>o:inli  <1  60; 
paper  $1,25. 


This  majestic  composition,  full  of  tine 
effects,  is,  to  tlic  Ainurican  public,  less  known 
than  most  otheis.  liut  its  stately  choruses 
at  Gil^jal,  at  Jeri^dio,  by  the  Vale  of  Ajalon  ; 
such  duets  as  "Our  Limpid  .Streams,  such 
soiifis  as  "O  had  1  Jubal's  Lyre,"  and  those 
belonfiinK  to  the  parts  of  theAngel,  of  Joshua, 
of  Caleb,  and  of  <.>thiiiel,  are  (juiti.'  sullicient 
to  make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
Handel's  great  works. 


Xothinf;  can  be  more  powerful  than  the 
Rreater  clioiuscs ; — nothinf,'  more  elevatinu  or 
inspiiin;;  than"\Vhen  around  about  the  starry 
thione;"  nothinf;  more  mournfully  beautilul 
than  tlie  blind  .SamKon's"N'o  .Sun  1 — Xo  Moon  !" 
Well  established  societies  cannot  aft'ord  to  ip- 
nori'  this  magnilicent  work,  and  young  or- 
ganizations should  not  think  of  stoj)ping 
short  of  the  ability  to  sing  it. 


"lie  gave  them  ir,\ii,sTONKS  for  rain!"  Now 
for  the  great  Donii.K  ciiours.  ".Sing  ye  to 
the  Lord,  for  Ilo  hath  triumiihcd  gloriously  1" 
Ueie  is  full  scope  for  the  full  power  of  a  con- 
course of  voices. 


Most  of  it  is  constitutc<l  of  LTeroic  music, 
strong-  manly,  couragi'-sustaining  and  brdl- 
iant.  There  are,  also,  in  contrast,  the  mourn- 
ing songs  of  the  alllicted  Israclties,  and  the 
silver-sweet  "Sound  an  alarm,"  and  still 
dill'erent,  the  prayer-choruses  before  b.attle. 


Since  the  day  when  an  F.nglish  audience 
first  arose,  auit  remaiiu'd  standing  during  the 
jicrformance  of  the  great  Ualleluj.ah  Chorus, 
TiiK  Mkssi.\ii  has  kept  its  jilace  in  popular 
estimation,  in  the  front  rank,  perhaps  at  the 
head  of  Oratorios.  No  society  of  standing 
can  afford  to  omit  it  from  its  repertoire. 


The  sacred  drama  of  passion  week,  taking 
shape  abovit  the  year  .•\.  I).  l-'.=in,  became  grad- 
ually clotlied  with  music,  of  all  composit- 
ions of  the  kind,  this  ft  doubtless  the  most 
beautiful.  (To  some  music  lovers,  it  is  the 
best  of  all  s.icied  compositions.)  It  is  very 
dillicult,  and  as  a  whole,  beyond  the  reacli  of 
any  but  the  best  performers.  But  the  ea.sy 
paits.  including  the  chorals,  are  quite  attain.a- 
hle,  and  the  work  may  be  attacked  in  sec- 
tions with  the  best  results. 


Composed  A 
by  //ai/i/ii. 
Boards  $1  00,  paper 


I).  l7'.):-'0^, 


When  Father  Havdn  cbnnts,"Thc  neavens 
are  telling  the  glory  of  (iod."  all  men  must 
listen  and  applaud.  Of  this  cheerful  descrip- 
ijve  and  perfectly  melodious  oratorio,  we 
cannot  be  wearv.  .\s  it  is  comparatively  easy, 
it  is  often  the  first  choice  of  new  societies. 


Composed  ]^y^IcndclxsoJln 

1 1'osiliuiiiouH    Work.) 
Boards  $1.00,  paper  KOeeuts. 


Although  ])Ublished  after  the  death  of  the 
author,  it  is  a  complete  composition,  and 
.Mendelssohn,  if  living,  might  liave  enlarged, 
but  probably  would  not  have  otherwise 
changed  it.     Founded  on  Kaciue's  Athalie. 


1      A  work  tilled  with  such  a  "sacred''    spirit, 
that,  in  its  elVeet  on  the  heart  and  the  feelings. 
Composed  A.  1).  1S4C,  by|  it  may  bo  said    to    excel    the    most    .solemn 
Mnidrlssulni.  i  church  service.     Not  of  great  difficulty. 

Boards  $l,a,  paper  $1,00.  ■" 


St, 


Composed   by 

Mendelssohn. 
Boards  SI.OO,  paper 80  cis. 


Many  parts  of  this  Oratorio  have  such 
a  fame,  that  no  collection  of  choruses  is  com- 
plete without  them.  But  they  are  best  in 
their  true  i)laces,  where  scenes  coiincc1c(i 
with  the  martyrdom  ol  Stephen,  tlie  con- 
versiini  at  Oamascns  the  sending  foith  of 
I'aul  as  an  apostle,  the  attcmi)ted  sacrifice  at 
Lystra,  are  vividly  brought  to  mind  by  woids 
and  music. 


DaTii 


Composed  by 

yeukomm. 
Price,  ?1.00. 


"David"  used  to  be  the  "stock  piece"  for 
musical  societies;  and  although  a  multitude 
of  worthy  productions  have  in  a  measure  dis- 
placed it,  this  nnuical  drama,  illustrating  the 
acts  of  David,  .Jonathan  and  Goliath  will 
always  be  a  favorite. 


Ell, 


Composed  A.  1).  lSo.5,  by 
Ciista. 
Boards  il.'T;  paper  Sl.CO. 


This  is  one  of  the  easier  Oratorios,  and 
follows  the  story  of  the  agod  high  priest,  in 
his  relation  to  the  young  Samuel,  to  sinfi  I 
Israel,  and  to  the  taking  of  the  Aik  by  Die 
Philistincji. 


is,  like  the  preceding,  an  easy 


"X.aaman'  ,.„  „„,  „„,  ,„viv.„„f; 
Oratorio,  and  might  as  well  be  called  "Elisha,' 
as  the  text  has  reference  to  the  works  and 
mir.acles  of  that  prophet.  The  changing 
r,  ^^    Samaria,    at    I  ho 


at  Damascus, 


St,  PEler. 

Composed  A.  D.  1872,  by 
J.  K.  Paine. 
Boards  $1.75,  paper  S1.60. 


This,  the  only  full-grown  American  Ora- 
torio e.xtant.  has  fairly  won  a  place  nmong 
standard  works,  an<l  has  been,  in  its  public 
peifoi-manees,  a  decided  fuccess.  Woids 
mostly  from  the  Bible.  The  period  is  that  of 
tlie  last  ai>pearanees  of  the  rk^cn  Christ,  and 
of  the  descent  of  lieiy  tongues  on  the  d.-.y 
of  Pentecosl. 


in  EOTl',4; 


brilliant  composition,  whether  we  call  it 
>acied  Opera,"  or  Oratorio,  is  verv  takin." 
Composed  A.D,l,siS,  by  'i." 7'-'"."/*'    ■"*'"'    ',*;'    prominent   aiis    have 
Rossini.   Price,  S2.UU.       ^""'U-^vide  popularity. 


Other  compositions,  .sometimes  called  "Or.itorios"  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  "Cantatas.-' 

■  ^  . 

SIIsTGLE     BOOKS    FOIl    ErSZAT^Xy^ATXOl^,    IIVEAILED,    I'OST    FIREE,    JFOI^    REXAir.    FPJXCE. 


OLIVER  DiTSOM  &  CO., 

BOSTON. 


PrRLTSIIED  BY 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

-n  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 

[SacceflS'irs  lu  Lkp.  ^V  Walkeu,] 
PHILADELPHIA. 


0  7  . 


LYOi-^J 

carc.vGO 


ALY 


roK, 


IN    8    LISTS.       LIST    8. 


No  smoother  or  swooter  music  exists,  than  that  in  tlio  Masses  of 
Mozart,  Iliii/dn,  and  othcis. 

Jshortcr  ami  irss  diliiinilt  than  Oratories,  they  furnish  just  the 
Rrado  III'  niusie  Diat  is  needed  for  sinsers,  that  have  risen  above  easy- 
Anthems  and  Glees,  and  are  not  quite  ready  for  the  greater  works. 


S3 


t^:Niff^ 


1st  MASS  IX  C Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  G5  cents. 


C. 
G. 


2(1 
9th 

12th     ••        •■    a Cloth   $1.12;    Boards 

lith  (1:EQUIEM)  mass Cloth 


1.00; 
1.00; 
l.tX); 
1.00; 


^§  li»i^#* 


1st  MASS  IN"  m Cloth  $1.12: 

2d  ••  •■  C  •• 

3d  ••  ••  D   Cloth   $1.12;  Boards  $1.00; 

■llh  ••  ••  I!5 Cloth  $1.12; 

filh  ••  ■•  B6  ■•     $1.2.t; 

7th  ••  ••  G    ••     $1.00; 

8th  ••  ••  ]',h •• 

lUh  ■•  ••  Bb ;       $1.23; 


6.5 
6.5 
80 
65 


Paper  80  cts. 


gl.OO. 
65  cts. 


$1.00. 


MASS  IN  r. 


.Cloth  $1.12 ;  Boards  90  cts.  ;   Paper  80  cts. 


BOPlDESE'S  MASS  IN  F Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  SO  cts. 

CONCONE'S       ••       •■    F  4  voices •• 

De  MO.NTl'S      •  •       •  •    Bb Cloth  $1.00 ;  Boards  80  cts. ;  Paper  ti.-c. 

FAIUMEirS         ••       ■•    Bl: $1.12;         ■•      $1.00;       •■       80e. 

GOUNOD'S  MASS  SOLENNELLE Cloth  $1.12;  Paper  80  cts. 

GlIIGN  AltD'S     MASS $1.00. 

KEMI'TEirS  MASS  IN  D.    4  voices $1..50. 

LA.MillLorXE'S  MASS    PASCALE   IN  D $2.50. 

MERCADENTE'S  MASS  IN  Bb.    3  voices..  .  .Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  75c. 

NEIDERMEYER'S  MASS  IN  D Cloth  $1..50;  Paper  $1.25. 

ROSSIMI'S  MASS  SOLEN^NELLE Boards  $2.00;  Paper  $1.00. 

SCHWING'S     ••       SOLENNIS  IN  D $2..50. 

SOUTilARU'S  MASS  IN  F 50  cts. 

"  SHOPvT  MASS  IN  D 50  cts. 

STEARNS'  MASS  IN  A $1..50. 

SCPIMIDT'S   ••        ••    E6.     3  voices S1.50. 

SPOTII'S  CHl^RAL  MASS.      UNISON 65  cts. 


A  ^fusical  Society  that  is  ju=t  commencing  .almost  invariably  con- 
tains many  members  who  aie  able  to  sinij  common  Sacred  Music,  or 
Tunes  an(l  easy  Anthem<,  and  nothini;  more. 

It  is  therelore,  wise  to  S]iend  the  first  season  in  singing  from  such 
collections  of  nuisic,  as  may  contain  pieces  that  may  be  perfectly 
mastered  liy  persons  of  limited  musical  knowledge.  The  following 
woiks  will  fuiuish  the  re>iuisite  material. 


By   Palmer  and  Emerson. 
Tliis  book,  designed  in  the  first  instance  for  Singing  Schools,    con- 
tains a  t;ieat  many  easy  Glees  and  Part  Songs. 

Prica  75  cents,    or  $7.50  per  duz. 


(Mentioned  in  List  No.  4.) 


Emerson's  Singing  School. 

Price  75  cts.,   or  $7.50  per  doz. 

is  an   older   work,    containing   the  same  kind   of   music   as  tiie    Mon- 
arch and  Encore. 


■  > 


Price    $1.00,    or  $9.00    per  dozen.         By  Kmerson  and  TUden. 

High  School  Choir.  . 

By  Eniersun  and  TUden, 

Price  $1.00,  or  $0.00  per  dozen.    '        ' 
The  above  two  books  were  prepared  for  High  Schools,  but  contain 
very  nice  music  in  2,  A  and  4  parts. 


Salutation. 

Price  $1.38;    Per  dozen   $12.00.  By  i.  O.  Emerson. 


Price  $1.50;    Per  dozen   $13.50.  By  I..   O.  Emerson. 

Jubilate. 

By  L.  O.  Emerson. 

Price  $1.50;  Per  dozen  $13.50. 

Harp   of  Judah. 

Pri^e  $1.50;    Per  dozen  $13.50. 


By  i.    O.  Einerson. 


Price  $1.50:   Per  dozen  $13.50. 


Price  $1.38;    Per  dozen  $12.00. 


By  Emerson  and  Palmer. 


By  Palmer  and  Emerson. 


The    Sabbath. 


By  C.  Ecerest. 
Price  $1.50;    Per  dozen  $13.50. 

The  .above  7  bool;sare  all  well  ai  ranged  collections  of  f'hurcli  Music, 
with  plenty  of  Anthems,  and  ccmsiderable  jjleasing  Secular  Music. 

Besides  these,  there  aie  the  older  "American  Tune  Book,'  "The 
Carmina  Sacra,"  the  "Jubilee,"  the  "Key  Note"  and  "Temple  Choir.'' 

It  is  proper  to  mention  also,  as  a  collection  of  perfectly  beautiful 
Revival  Tunes,  D.  F.  Hodges' 


and  also,  for  Old  Folk's  Concerts, 

FATHER  KEMP'S  OLD  FOLKS  GOMCERT  TUNES. 

Boards  50  els;    Paper   ^0  cts. 


PITHEK    BOOK   MAILED,    POST-FREE,    FOR    RETAIL    PRICE. 


OLIVER  DITSOIS]  &  CO., 

EOSTOX. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

CHAS.  H.  DSTSON  L  CO.,  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 


711  BROADWAY,  X.  Y. 


[Successora  to  Lr.ci'  '^'.^I-KEl:,] 
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LYON  &  HEALY, 

CHICAGO. 


auvml  a 
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German 

Four- Part  Songs. 

For    Mixed     T'oices. 

Published  by  permission  from  bound  collection. 

Evening  Song ' I/uupttnajm.  10 

Fnitl)  in  Spnnp J-'r'tnz.    s 

Oood-N'itiht A'(  /1J///I-/H7I.     H 

May  Dew //i!Ur.  K 

May  SoiifX Ilaiiptnuinn.  Vl 

May  ."sonc: Fraitz.  in 

MorniTitr  Wanderings Pufmnr.  10 

On  the  Water [],■   Ciirri/.     C 

IVaee  to  the  Slumberers VUrlhig.  lo 

Sprinc: iluelltr.     G 

Ppringtime AU.    fl 

Sunday- IIHIer.     S 

The  nrcam Siliumann.   (l 

The  llichland  La.ssic Sihmnnr.n.    <s 

The  I.inilen  Tree l/nuiftminm.  10 

Tlie  LitlleShip St  Inimnun,  I'J 

The  Nun StJiwunjin,    II 

The  I >i,l  Man //oy./n.    8 

Thi-Uose-Hud //niipliiHiuii,     8 

The  Smitli St/iumiiim.    8 

The  Water-I.ily Uiide.    G 

Tlie  Wood ritrlinij.    8 

Tlie  Wood-Hird AM.    fi 

This  Love  is  much  like  the  Wind Diurmfr.  Vl 

AV'el(?ome llilUr.     (J 

Welcome  Uepose Vierling,    S 

OLIVER    DITSON    &    CO.,    Boston. 

C.  11.  I>il>on  >\  Co.,  J.  Dv.  Itil.on  A  to., 

711   ItroailiTny,  Successors  to  I.ee  A  WalLcr, 

Xew  York.  I'iiila. 


Smni's  TIsoit  of  Mm. 

BY  UEItnAX  s.  8.4no.\i. 

/^XE  cannot  read  far  throucrli  the  admirably 
-  '  clear  exiilan.itions  of  the  Scnle  and  of  Kliy- 
thmic  and  M(di>dic  arrani;emcrifs.  without  be- 
ci>niinir  convinced  t'lat  Ilainiony  is  here  to  be 
plainly  explaiiied,  if  it  ever  is  to  be  made  plain. 
.\ceordin"ly.  as  we  [irofjress  into  the  more  in- 
tricate )iaths  of  the  science,  we  find  ourselves 
in  eomiiaiiv  witli  an  able  and  obl'Kin;;  f^uide, 
who  cannot  spare  us  tlie  brain-work  which 
pioperly  ludonsis  to  Harmonic  proffiess,  but 
wjio  defenils  us  from  false  moves,  and  who  will 
not  let  us  work  in  dai  kness. 

FRIGE    $1.S5- 

COIVIBVlbry^  PRAISE. 

BY  ncv.  J.  II.  ir ATERninY. 

TTIl.S  is  a  bo(d{  of  ^rent  merit,  so  small  a«  to 
be  cisily  carried  in  the  banil  or  pocket:  but 
it,  contniiis.  on  2-40  iiaf;es.  aluuit  UK*  Chants,  all 
of  tlie  I's  liter,  marked  so  that  it  can  be  chanted, 
no  Hymn  Ttini's.  and  otlu'r  Music  adajited  to 
all  other  occasions  ot  the  Episcopal  service. 
Specially  adapted  to  this,  it  is  also  a  most  con- 
venient f'liant  Hook  for  any  Choir  or  Chorus 
that  makes  a  jiraclice  of  cliantinf;- 

The  words  "  ('ommon  I'raisc  "  suffcrpst  a  near 
rclalionshii)  to  "Common  I'rayer."  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  musical  Prayer  Book. 

Pricp,  >.>  Cta..  or  $7.20  |i<>r  doz. 


OH©  1  All,  FIMS 


■1 


By  Ri;v.  ,1.  IT.  Wateiusur^'. 

A  charming  little  Sunday  School  Song  Book, 
with  a  hundred  tunes  and  songs  in  e.xcellent 
taste. 

Pricp,  a5  Clu.,  or  fjiJ.OO  per  <loz. 


Vole©  Hnilclln^* 

A  NEW  .<ND  COHRECT  TIIK  IHY 

Fur  the  Mechanical  Formation  of  the  Human  Voice 
By  DR.  H.  R.  STREETER. 

PRICE   i^L.'iO. 

THIS  is  not  jn-opcrly  an  instruction  book,  but 
contains  a  description  or  explanation  of 
this  very  successful  teacher's  mode  of  trainint; 
the  voice.  It  should  be  properly  read  and  un- 
dei  stood  before  practicing 

Stieeter's  Exercises  in  Voice  Biiildinir,  Xo.  1.  .'in  ct^. 


These  may  be  stuilied  "  without  a  master," 
but  more  profitably  icllh  one,  who  is  familiar 
with  the  method. 


Primary  Elements  of  Music 

By  DR.  H.  R.  STREETER. 

Price    0»    CM. 

By  using  these  "elements''  a  teacher  may 
bring  pu|iils  up  to  "  note  rct;ding ''  and  at  the 
same  time  do  something  in  a  sate  way  fur  the 
improvement  of  the  voice. 


IJicir  pu^ic  for  Patcli. 


VO  0  AL . 

Songs  of  the  Swedish  Ladies'  Quartette. 

Each,  40 
No.  1.     'Twas  a  Song  of  my  native  Land. 

G.     ^.     d  to  F.  Keens. 

No.  2.     The  Angelus  Bell.    G.    4.   E  to  g. 

Kerns. 
Don't  mnke   a  Noise,   or  you'll   w.ake   the 

Baby.     G.     2.     d  to  E.  Hunt.  35 

Home  Treasures.    Song  aud  Chorus.    F.    3. 

d  to  g.  Danks.  30 

Mollie  .\vourncen.     Song  and  Chorus.     F. 

3.     d  to  F.  rijke.  30 

Shalll  wear  a  White  Rose?    G.    3.    d  to  g. 

Farmer.  40 
O   Swallow,   sailing  lightly.     D  minor.     3. 

d  to  E.  Eieliberg.  40 

The  Message  to  Heaven.     G.     4.     b  to  E. 

Tours.  40 
Summer  Friends.  C.  4.  c  to  E.  Pinsufi.  35 
Hark  !  how  sweet  the  thrushes  sing.     E.    4. 

E  to  E.        FJchhera.  30 
AVh.at  wo  h.avc  loved,  we  love  forever.     F.  3. 

c  to  D.  Pinsuti.  35 

The  First,  the  Early  Love.     (Was  du  zuerst 
geliebt).     F  sharp.     4.     f  (bass  staff) 
to  (1.  liartsch.  30 

When  gentle  Winds.     Duet.     F.     3.     c  to  F. 

Schumann.  35 
A  Kiss  for  a  .Song.     Sg  and  Cho.     F.     3. 

c  to  E.  Giannetti.  .30 

Instru  mental. 

Blossoms  of  the  Opera.         .Jusepli  Andre,  ea.  25 
No.  1.      La  ci  Darem.      (Don  Giovanni). 
G.     2. 
Irresistible  Schottische.     For  Piano  or  Or- 
gan.    C.     3.  .Si('7-;.s'.  .30 
Trial  bv  .luiv  Waltz.     D'     3.                Fernald.  .35 
Reform"  March.     C.     3.                          GiannHti.  35 
Durham  Terrace  Polk.a.     E.     2.      lilanrhard.  35 
Chimes  of  the  Deep.    Morceau  de  Salon. 

A'l.     3.  Goerdeler.  50 

Vis  a  Vis  Polka.     E?).     3.  Kniijht.  30 

Dancing  on  the  Green.      Polka  Rondo.      F. 

3.  G.  D.  Wilson.  CO 

Return  from  Abroad.      Waltz,       (Heimkebr 

aus  der  Fremde).     .'!.  Aronson.  (10 

Anniversary  March.     E6.  Plielps.  50 

Eeve  d'.Vmour.     Valse.     C.     3.  Lnmnthe.  75 

.Juliette  ^■alse.  3.  Lamothe.  75 

On  Mountain  High.  3.  llVmen^on).  50 

Good-Night,  my  Only  Child.     Transcr.  Op. 

2^1.     E6.  4.  .funijmann.  .",0 

Phantom  Dance.     Morceau  de  .Salon.     C. 

minor.     4.  G.  I).  Wilson.  50 

Secret  Love.     Gavotte.     G.     4.  Resch.  35 

With  Chime  and  Song.     Concert  Polonaise. 

E.     4.  7Jo/,»i.  00 

Reminiscences  of  Philadcli)hia  Waltz.     i\ 

3.  Hardee.  40 

Awaking  of  the  Lion.     (Le  Reveil  du  Lion). 
Caprice  Heioique.     For  four  hands. 
DJ».    4.  dcKonstld.  1.25 

BOOKS. 

The  WoiiT.n  of  So.vo.  Boards  $2..50;  Cloth  §3; 
Full  gilt  $4. 

Gems  of  the  Daxce.  Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $3; 
Full  gilt  S4. 

BioGiiAi'nicAi,  Sivetciies  of  Emixext  Musi- 
cal Composers.  Price  §1.75.  By  L.  B.  Ur- 
bino. 


rri;i,isiif:i>  r.v 
BOSTON. 


CO. 


.Slesic  BV  Mail,— Music  is  pent  by  mail,  the  expenfie 
beili^  one  cent  for  every  ounce,  or  fr:ictiun  thereof, 
about  two  cents  for  an  orilinary  piece  of  music.  Pereonn 
at  a  distance  will  tlnd  the  conveyance  a  saviiie  of  time  and 
expenpp  in  nVitaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC. 


Squa 


reand  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,    New  York. 

Ilecker  Brotll4>ri»*  4>;rana],  Kqnare,  and 
Upri^lit  PiiiiiuM  aie  the  lit-st  iiiaik'  in  the  countiy. 
Tlu'y  take  tlio  It-att  "f  ail  tir?st-rlass  iiistiuments.  being 
unnvalletl  in  ln-anty  of  lone,  and  pelfeeLion  of  mechuu- 
ism  in  every  delail. 

S*en<I  for  Illaxtrated  Cataiog-ae. 

PRICES    REASONABLE. 

900-ly  TTEKMIiil     EASY. 


J.  m.   ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER, 

Sheet  Masic,  Music  Bnolc,  Music  for  Periodicals, 
^,  .  ,  l»allrts,  Music  Titles,  Etc. 

3  N.  E.  Cor.  Che.'^ttmt  and  Fifth  Streets, 
L||  l>IIILA»i':LI>EnA. 

'- ■ — -=; >r-r^-rg  .<   ",     ^ 


5es 


EE 


808- I y 


J. 


BlTBOl^  fc%  ©O. 


succKssorts  TO 


922 


<sb    "^^7"  .a^  l  is:  E  B,  . 

CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 


Music  teaclieis  whose sjiecinlty  is  tlie  te.tcliing 
of  fsingiiis  Classes,  and  vlio  have  not  ohaige  ol 
choirs,  have  expre.'-sed  a  preference  for  liooks 
containinc;  an  Jnstiuctive  C'ouise,  willi  abund- 
ance of  Exercises,  simple  Sonfjs  in  one,  two, 
three  or  four  parts,  Olccs,  etc.,  and  a  little  Sacred 
Music.  In  short,  they  wish  and  need  just  what 
is  to  be  used  in  l^inoing  School,  and  make  no 
direct  preparation  for  singing  in  church. 

For  the  accommodation  of  such  teachers, 
DiTsoN  &  Co.  have  successively  issued  Mr. 
Emerson's  "Singing  School,"  and  the  "Song 
MoNAKCH,"  and  now  provide,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, "THE  ENCOUE,"  compiled  by  L.  O. 
Emerson.  It  will  be  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
above  named  books,  and  will  be  widely  used. 
Price  to  be  7.5  cts.  per  copy. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

Edi+^d  hy  J.  Stainek,  M.  a..  Mus.  Doc.  of  Mag- 
dalen College  Oxford,  and  W.  A.  Bakkett, 
Mus.  Bach., "St.  Bxrtiy"s  Hall.  Oxfc."' 
It  does  not  need  the  above  array  of  titles  to 
convince  us,  that  this  is  a  woik  of  unusual  eru- 
dition and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  definitions,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  work  is  that  of  .a  collection  of  treatises  on 
important  musical  subjects.  All  of  tlicm  are 
well  written,  the  style  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  there  are  abundant  musical  and 
picture  illustrai  ions.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
larynx(vocal  chords  &c.)  coveisadozen  pages, 
and  has  many  cuts  illustrating  different  portions 
&c. 

About  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  hu- 
man ear,  the  article  also  containing  engravings. 
The  human  hand  also,  is  minutely  described 
in  its  relation  to  fingering.  Ancient  instruments 
nicely  pictured,  the  various  parts  of  organs  well 
described,  and  a  great  deal  of  useiul  iulorma- 
tion  about  composition  impaited. 

Indeed,  although  a  dictiimaiy,  it  is  a  very 
readable  book,  and  one  will  naturally  continue 
to  tuin  over  the  leaves  with  .continued  inteiest. 
until  the  contained  ideas  Qre  pictty  thoroughly 
understood  ar.d  assimilat.ed. 
Price  in  Boards  iii.oQ    '  Price  in  Cloth  S5.00 


U.  S.  Centennial  Commission. 

INTEIATIONAL  EIHIBITION, 

PB-SDLADELP^HIA,  J876. 

The  UNITED  HTATKS  CENTENNIAL  COMiMIS.srON 
announee  Ilie  fojlowiii;;  llEruRT  as  the  hasib  of  an 
award  to  I  lie 


ORGAN    COMPANY. 

nKPOfir. 

"The    MASON    &    HAMLIN   OTtr.AN  POMPANY'S 
exhilm  of  KtM-fll  <Pi-::-;iEiw  iiticl  flSiiniioiiiuitri*  shows 

ili.-tiiiiiieiits  ot  ilii' S'lie.t'J' BS.l  A  K  ill  lll<-i.fVf  i-al 
■'4*4|li  iNir^'M  of  rBli*  1  laMh,  \  i/  :  .smoo:  hiie.ss  and  eijual 
tli.stnliutioii  ot  luiie.  Slope  of  expicssioii.  i  esonance  anil 
siii^iiio  qua  ily,  fi  leilom  and  qiiiekni-ss  in  action  of  keys 
and  lieltows,  with  tlioiiiHj:lii'e>.-  of  woiliiiianship  com- 
bined with  tiniplieity  ol  aclKiii." 

A.  r.  G(  IS  HORN,  Director  General. 

J    K.  IIAWLKY,  yrciiiAi/i. 
J.  L.  CAlirBELL,  Sr.rttury. 

Cliaiiman  of  Jndges :  H-  K.  OLIVER. 

JUDGES  OF  en II UP  xr. 

J.  SCHIF.DKMAVlilt,  Silt   WlLI-l.\M   THOMPSON, 

JAJIICS   C.   WatsoX,  E     LiVASi-KLIH. 

GKO,   F.  HltlsTOW,  F.  A.  p.  li,\r.\'ARD. 

J.   E.    Hll.VARD,  JoslCPH    HeM!V, 

P.   F.    KCPKA,  Et).  FAVI!E  PjiNET. 

Tlie  Ifiason  A  Hiiiiiliii  <ftr;s:aii«  .ire  the  only  ones 

ahsi;;i,eil  i'flB«.«»'jr  ItAJVK. 
•.•  NEW  STYLES  with  impioveinents  exhibited  at 
the  CKNTICNNL\L;  elejinnt  i  ew  eases,  with  extended 
tops,  111  gieat  variety.  Orfraiis  i.old  for  easli  or  in>tal- 
iiients,  or  leiiteii  until  lenc  pays,  on  veiy  favorable 
tei  ins,  only  one  tentli  the  price  liein-j:  leqiiiied  to  be  paid 
down.    Catalocces  and  PiuiiE  List^  fee. 

MASON   &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 
931  l.''i4  Treniont  Slieet.  Boston. 


!    !    REDUCTION  IN   PRICE   !    ! 

Richardson's  New  Method 


F  O 


PIANO. 


A    CARD  - 


THE  rtJBLISHEItS,  BELIEVING  THE  DEMAND 
OF  THE  TIMES  SHOULD  BE  JIET,  HAVE  REDUCED 
THE  PRICE  OF  'I'HIS  F.A.MOIS  METHOD  FOR 
THE    PIANO-FOllTE    TO    $  3. 25 

THEY  BELIEVE  THE  PUBLIC  AVILL  APPRECIATE 
THEIlt  ACTION.  AS  TO  MERIT  AND  EXCELLENCE 
THERE  IS  NO  BOOK  ITS  EQUAL.  IT  STANDS 
FIRST  AND  FOREMOST,  AS  ITS  SALES  OF  HUN- 
DKEDS  OF  THOUS.XNDS  WILL  ATTEST.  IS  AT- 
TRACTIVE, THOROUGH  AND  SUCCESSFUL.  IT  IS 
CONSIDERED  BY  ALL  FAIR  JUDGES  TO  BE  THE 
PERFECTION  OF  A  PIANO  INSTRUCTION  BOOK. 
PRICE  !ji  3.i.».  SENT  POST-PAID  FOR  THIS  PRICE. 

eS-SOLD  BY  ALL  MUSIC  AND  BOOK  DEALERS, 
AND  USED  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS  IN 
THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    CANADA. 


Til  Two  Volumes.     By  Eugene  Thayer. 

Each  Yolume  has  10  iiirmxcrs. 

Each  A'uiubcr  has  16  Pages. 

Each  Nnmbcr  costs  $1.25. 

is  a  collection  of  easy  arrangements  of  the  most 
beautilul  pieces  of  the  great  Masters,  and  is  for 
eitlier  Pipe  or  Eecd  Orgiin. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  present  collection 
occupies  entirely  different  giotind  from  that 
filled  by  the  "Allium."     This  is  all  easy  music. 

Vol.  1.  Contains  Music  for  Church  Service. 
Vol.  2.  Contains  Music  for  Home  Entertainment. 
Of  the  arrancement  of  the  uumbers  in  Vol.  1. 
No.  0  will  serve  as  a  specimen.     It  has : 

A  Chorus  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  (4pages) 

A  Service  PostUide by  f/e.s-.ve.  (ii     "     ) 

A       "  ••       by  .4n(/7-e.  (2     "     ) 

A      "        Pieliide by  Co/^m.  (2     "     ) 

A       "  "       Coniniuuioii     "      (2     "     ) 

A      "  "  "       Batiste,  (i    "     ) 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


The  K  Piano  Taboret, 


L  POSTAWKA  &  CO., 

Cambrldgeport,    Rfiass. 

The  United  States  Centennial  Commission 
announces  the  following  as  tlie  ba-is  of  an 
Awaid  to  Louis  Postawka  &  CO.,  Cambridge- 
jiort,  Mass..  for 

PB  AB^  ©      ST0O  L, 

REPOIiT: 
For  Bng'4'niiir.r  of  Con. Ii'ucfion.  anil  12i-iunf>«« 
aiifl  iiiimo\  alpilir.v,  h  lia'U  in  owe. 

A.  T.  (iosiMi:N   Director-General. 
[seal.]  J.  1!.  Hawi.ey,  Piesident. 

Attest:  J.  L.  CamI'eell,  Secretary. 

"  We  think  the  Stool  one  ot  tlie  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEIN  WAY  &  SONS,  New  Yolk." 

For  Sale  by  all  FlrNt-l'lass  Piauuforte  and  Furnilure 
Dealers.  i30-]y 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       01  IVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  St.  Co.) 

MUSIC     PUBLISHERS 

AND  DEALEKS  in 

Uul  Isic,  Isii;  Mh 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

Noi  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

E  D  W.     S  C  U  U  B  E  R  T  II     &     C  0. 

IMPORTERS  AND    ctliSHERS  OF  MUSIC, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUARE, 

NEW   YORK.  (795 


LYON     &     11  E  A  L  Y  , 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Eet.ail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Bool-s,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books.  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  Noith  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  it  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

Jtg^ln  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  A:  Co.,  we  keep  on  band  and  furnish 
u.l  Music  and  .Music  Ueoks  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
Mu.fic.  1TS)4 — 3m 
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Translaloil  for  this  Journal. 

Gluck's  Overture  to  "  Iphigenia  in 
Aulis." 

(Letter  from  RTriiMtr.  Waon-i  R  to  tlie  F.lilorof  tlie 
"  Neiie  Zeltsclnift  fiir  Musili,"  Leipzifr,  Jmie,  I8J1  ) 

(Ponchuled  from  Pn-^e  .isn  ) 

Tlint  Oliick  cnvc  no  roncI\i'-iiin  to  llii-;  0\tt- 
turc,  is  pviili'iici;  luit  only  '.f  a  pnctir  piirpn^n 
Ivins  at  tlie  fniinfl:ition  of  it.  lint  iil^ii  nf  (lie 
liitrhrst  arti-^tic  \vis(liiii  nf  tlu'  nircitcr.  wlilcli 
knew  iii-fpisclv  tli-it  "  liii'li  cinlv  cnn  lie  rnprc- 
sfnt<'il  tlirimoli  an  instrnnicntal  ])ier('.  Fortu- 
nnti'jy  for  liis  piirpo-io  lio  liaci  no  nroil  to  rcqniro 
anythina;  else  from  his  Ovcrtnre,  hnt  just  wlial 
every  Overture  at  best  can  only  give:  inoite- 
mcnt.  Had  he.  like  later  masters,  wislicd  to 
ronnd  olT  the  iiitrodiietory  (liere  to  a  salisfac- 
tnry  conelnsion.  it  would  have  led  him  aw.-iv 
from  his  hiolier  artistic  cml.  whieh  lav  in  the 
drama-  and  moreover,  the  instrumental  jiiece 
itself  couhl  only  he  hrontjht  to  such  a  presnmp 
tive  conelnsion  by  the  imposition  of  mo^t 
arbitrary  claims  upon  the  iniajjiuation  of  the 
hearer. 

Now  one  who  undertakes  to  furnish  this  ov- 
erture with  the  necessary  musical  conclusion 
for  a  concert  performance  bv  itself,  is  met,  so 
soon  as  he  ri;ihtly  coni])rehends  its  subject- 
niatter.  by  tlie  diflicultyof  briu<;inrr  alxnit.  any 
satisfyina;  close  which  will  not.  in  view  of  the 
I)lan  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  of  the  individi'al- 
ity  of  the  motives,  be  forced  and  arbitrary,  and 
prove  altogether  fat.il  to  the  right  impression 
of  the  work.  Shall  one  of  the  motives  finallv 
become  so  paramount,  as  to  crowd  out  the  oth- 
ers, or  triumphantly  subdue  them  ?  That  were 
a  very  easy  matter  for  all  the  .Tubilee-Overture 
writers  of  our  day;  but  I  sliould  h.ave  fell  that 
tliereliy  I  had  given  my  friend  just  no  concep- 
tion of  Cluck's  music,  which  was  my  only  mo- 
tive in  the  undertaking. 

And  so  it  suddenly  oreurreil  to  nie,  as  the 
best  escape  from  the  dilemma,  that  I  wouhl  not 
attempt  a  conclusion  in  the  sense  of  the  cus- 
tomary overtures  of  to-day;  but,  by  the  final 
resumption  of  the  very  first  (slow)  motive,  I 
would  close  the  course  of  alternating  motives 
in  such  a  way,  tliat  we  slunild  rcacii  at  last  a 
truce,  if  no  full  peace.  Besides,  what  sublime 
Art  work  ever  gives  a  full  and  comfortable 
Jieace  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  tlie  noblest  effects  of 
all  Art.  sin-.ply  to  excite  in  the  highest  sense  ? 

It  was  a  very  favorable  circumstance  for  my 
undertaking,  that  the  Overture  actually  leads 
back  into  that  earliest  motive  with  the  first 
scene  of  the  opera.  Surely  then  I  shouhl  do 
the  least  possible  violence  to  pure  musical  fit- 
ness, by  taking  up  the  original  thought,  just 
as  the  master  him.sclf  did.  only  bringing  it  to  a 
simple  conclusion  in  the  tonic. 

*  *  *  Perhaps  this  or  that  conductor  of 
concert  performances  may  share  my  view  of  an 
overture,  which  on  account  of  its  celebrity  of- 
ten   appears    in  programmes;    jierhaps  too  he 


will  follow  my  advice  in  regard  to  the  tempo, 
which,  conceived  in  ray  sense, — and,  asl  think 
I  have  shown,  the  right  one — gives  of  itself  the 
right  clew  fiu'  the  rendering  of  the  overture. 
I  will  only  add,  fiu'  any  sucli  sympathizers  in 
mv  views,  that,  in  the  last  perfurniance  in  Zu- 
rich. I  felt  movecl  hy  an  inward  necessity,  and 
fur  the  satisfaction  of  my  exeiteil  feeling  for 
the  subject,  to  t.ake  the  first  eight  bars  of  the 
introduction  in  a  fine  and  gradual  crenrcnijo,  and 
the  eleven  fiillowinir  bars,  on  the  contrary,  in 
an  e()na!lv  almovt  iniporceptilile  fh'i'ri'Hi'ivuhi. 
Then  in  thi'  great  t'oiii'  theme,  .after  I  had  ui.ade 
the  violinists  execute  the  figures  in  sixte<'iiths 
with  as  large  a  stroke  of  the  bow  a  jiossible.  I 
held  to  the  expression  marks  here  added  for  the 
tender  ]iassage : 


-e 
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by  which  means  this  motive  seemed  to  me  to 
prr'^erve  ils])eculiar  charm,  not  possible  in  a 
rapid  tempo.  For  the  third  theme,  ami  the 
transition  to  it,  I  gave  the  following  render- 
ing:— 


^1 


Clf.S-C. —  J ,-     ™     P        tltf. 

Some  further  nuanrts  in  this  sense,  particu- 
larly in  the  connecting  motives,  suggest  them- 
selves. The  place  toward  the  end,  where  I  felt 
myself  compelled  to  a  momentary  acceleration 
of  the  time,  I  have  already  referred  to.  The 
all-important  matter,  as  to  all  these  sugges- 
tions, is,  that  they  be  not  executed  in  a  sharp 
and  glaring  manner,  but  always  with  the 
greatest  fineness;  and  so  with  all  similar 
71  nances. 

Vou  sec,  my  worthy  friend,  from  this  attempt 
at  a  performance  of  a  GUick  overture  in  a  con- 
cert hall,  that  I,  who  for  the  most  part  wish  to 
know  nothing  of  concerts,  do  know  how  to 
adapt  myself  to  circumstances;  Ijut  that  I  do 
this  out  of  no  respect  for  the  circumstances 
will  become  clear  to  you,  if  you  ctmsider  the 
above  account  of  what  led  me  to  perform   the 

//i'//;/(7iii(  overture Perhaps    you 

think  it  gives  me  satisfaction  when  people  hold 
nic  a  destroyer  of  our  musical  religion,  and 
think  they  must  cry  me  down  for  an  audacious 
denier  of  the  glories  which  the  musical  heroes 
of  the  past  have  created, — to  feel  that  I  punish 
them  right  sensibly,  by  being,  to   tlieir  shame, 


the  first  to  teach  them  the  right  understanding 
of  their  own  heroes  and  their  works.  But 
there  you  mistake  my  motive;  so  far  from 
seeking  to  shame  or  teach  these  happy  souls,  I 
loathe  the  utter  fruitlessness  of  such  an  under- 
takinir.  and  I  feel  the  greatest  desire  to  shelter 
myself  against  every  such  imputation  by  here 
declaring  openly  and  loudly  that,  in  my  view, 
the  moat  rttt!n>inj  cnnrsewnuhl  he.  to  perform  notli- 
iiig  more  i>f  Ghirh  nml  Iiia  numeintes^  fur  the  ren- 
Mon.  (imo)ir]  (illin-s,  tli'it  their  rrciitinim  are  for  the 
mild  jiart  perl'nrmed  .10  lifelrimhi.  that  their  im- 
/ires^inn.  ron/ilrd  with  the  respeet  we  hare  Jiecn 
taiight  to  feel  for  then  from  our  ynnth  up,  can 
nnh/  mal-e  ns  iitterhj  confused  and  roh  vs  of  oitr 
latest  producticiti/.  ***** 
Yours, 

RlCItARD  W.^GXER. 
Zurich,  17  June,    1854. 


A  Haydn   Memorial. 

(From  tlie  .V.uf  Zrilxchri/I fdr  Ifusilc.) 
(Com-hiiled  from  Page  ,370.) 

In  dwelling  upon  Haydn's  com|)ositions,  the 
biographer  jiroceeds  with  as  much  warmth  as 
justice.  \  perusal  of  his  analysis  of  the  first 
eighteen  (juartets  will  sufiiciently  convince  the 
reader  of  this.  As  regards  the  early  sympho- 
nies, the  point  of  view  from  which  he  would 
have  us  consider  them  must  meet  with  our  aj)- 
proval.  He  says:  "  Inasmuch  as  it  will  always 
be  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  us  to  watch  tlie 
development  of  ijenius.  these  .symphonies,  be- 
longing to  Havdn's  first  period,  liki'wisc'  aflford 
ample  material  for  serious  relTection.  Granted 
the  objection,  that  their  resuscitation  would  be 
of  but  little  use  as  far  as  the  general  public  is 
concerned,  we  cannot  but  regret  tliat  at  least 
some  of  their  number,  which  are  worthy  of  a 
better  fate,  should  have  fallen  victims  toTime. 
For,  apart  from  their  unpretentious  instrumen- 
tation, they  have  still  in  them  sufiicient  vitali- 
ty to  be  able  to  interest  and  deliffht  smaller 
circles;  only  it  would  be  necessary  to  approach 
them  in  the  right  spirit,  not  forgetting  that 
they  were,  in  the  first  place,  intended  only  for 
recreation  at  social  gatherings,  and  for  a  very 
limited  number  of  ])erforniers,  for  which  rea- 
son their  execution  by  a  full  orchestra  of  mod- 
ern pretensions  would  only  cause  them  to  swell 
at  the  expense  of  their  natural  proportions.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  time  to  which  they  owe 
their  origin  to  perform  several  of  them  on  the 
same  occasion;  they  had,  therefore,  to  be  com- 
pact in  form,  and  mo<lest  as  regards  the  means 
employed.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  duration,  a 
double  complement  of  violins,  hautboys,  and 
horns,  were  the  normal  conditions,  which  were 
rarely  permitted  to  bo  exceeded.  Nor  did 
these  compositions  attempt  to  raise  the  expec- 
tations liy  striking  effects,  or  to  appear  more 
important  than  they  really  were.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  symplnmies  l)y  Ilaydn  (proba- 
bly the  slow  movements  only)  have  frequently 
been  played  at  church  in  place  of  graduals, 
previous  to  the  introiluction,  by  his  brother 
Michael,  of  vocal  graduals.  Thus  in  the  musi- 
cal library  of  the  Convent  of  Gottweih  the 
orchestral  parts  of  Haydn's  Symphonies  show 
the  days  marked  on  them  on  which  such  per- 
formances had  taken  place,  either  in  the  con- 
vent itself  (in  the  crypt)  or  in  neighboring 
churches.  By  this  opportunity  we  .also  learu 
how  frequent  and  manifold  hail  been  the  culti- 
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vation  ffcnorally  of  tlioso  syiiiplioiiics  in  Austri- 
an fillisters,  wlicTc  tlu;  love  of  music  formed, 
of  ol<l,  an  espeeial  feature.  Nnmerons  inilica- 
tions  as  to  plaee  or  tinii^  of  perfornianees  ar(^ 
n^conled:  tlnis  we  read  in  tfotro  (in  the  Miea- 
tre),  (1(1  prnixliiiin  (at  breakfast),  in  IinHo  (in  tlie 
fjarclen),  juini  cd'H'iiii  (after  dinner),  in  rcfectorio 
(in  tlie  (lininLT-liall),  in  /i('(/en,i-eh(n-iatu  (in  the 
rooms  of  the  choirmaster).  Very  reniarUable 
appears  to  us  the  'I'rio  from  llavdn's  Eleventli 
Symphony — fpioted  on  paire  TiOo — in  wliich  the 
composer  has  apparently  made  vise  of  an  ori<,''i- 
nal  Slavonic  ?neIody — a  sn|-)])osition  which 
hriiii^s  it  into  close  relationsliip  with  not  a  few 
of  Chopin's  M.'i/airUas,  which  are  likewise 
finmiled  on  similar  snhjects.  Possibly  never 
before  have  points  of  c<mtact  been  traced  be- 
tween these  two  composers;  as  shown,  how- 
ever, by  the  e.vample  ipuited  on  padres  305-30(5 
— which,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  interest 
attachint;  to  it,  we  have  not  space  liere  to  in- 
sert— they  are  to  be  met  with,  if  only  in  rare 
instances." 

Ujion  Haydn's  importance  to  art  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  say  mnch  more  that  is  new;  noth- 
ing, however,  can  be  more  to  the  point  than 
the  characteristic  given  lis  by  Herr  Pohl : 
'"Haydn's  merits  in  relation  to  instrumental 
music  are  universally  recognized.  He  has 
raised  the  crude  forms  from  the  jirimitive  state 
in  which  he  found  them,  giving  them  that  tirm 
basis  from  which  alone  further  development 
was  possible.  The  forms  themselves  have  ex- 
panded under  his  hands,  have  become  enriched 
by  fresh  elements  of  vitality  and  expression; 
from  the  Sonata  he  transplanted  tliem  into 
Quartet  and  Symphony,  enlarging  indefinitely 
the  sphere  of  the  orchestra  by  imparting  to  it 
greater  depth  of  thought,  and  by  assigning  its 
due  place  to  every  instrument  according  to  its 
character.  Most  justly,  therefore,  is  he  looked 
upon  as  the  father,  tlie  true  originator,  of  all 
instrumental  music;  for  no  other  com])oser  of 
the  past  century  has  done  so  much  for  its  prog- 
ress and  development  as  he,  who  had  been  both 
a  witness  and  a  mediator  in  all  the  ])hases  of 
modern  musical  history — from  Bach  to  Gluck, 
Jlozart  and  Beethoven.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  fnnii  the  very  beginning  of  his 
career  he  had  interwoven  his  works  with  healthy 
and  simple  (volksliedmassig)  mcdodies  has  im- 
parted to  the  creations  of  his  genius  that  char- 
acter of  unobtrusive,  yet  deep  and  intense, 
feeling  which  has,  at  the  same  time,  stamped 
him  as  the  most  popular  of  composers.  The 
leading  features  in  Haydn's  works  are  truth 
and  unalTected  simplicity.  Hearing  them,  we 
breathe  the  fresh  air  of  health  and  cheerful- 
ness. His  artistic  organization  favored  a  bright, 
sunny  display  of  poetic  emotions,  and  his 
works,  in  consequence,  arc  the  expression  of  a 
cheerful,  childlike  mind,  of  an  iinssauming, 
complaisant  self-contcntedness(Beliagliclikeit), 
wliich,  however,  if  more  immediately  touched 
by  a  sense  of  the  surrounding  joys  of  life,  may 
at  any  moment  break  forth  into  manifestations 
of  the  most  sprightly  humor.  According  to 
Haydn's  own  admission,  these  musical  droller- 
ies emanated  from  a  distinct  trait  in  his  char- 
acter, and  were  owing  formerly  to  an  exuber- 
ance of  health — 'one  is  seized  liy  a  certain 
waggislmess  which  will  not  be  subdued.'  Be- 
cause of  this  never-failing  source  of  humor, 
which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  impart  to  his 
works,  Haydn  has  often  been  called  the  Ger- 
man Sterne.  Althongli  in  his  later  years  this 
playfulness,  this  almost  unbounded  merriment 
preponderating  in  his  earlier  works,  was  kept 
more  and  more  within  its  proper  limits,  this 
characteristic  element  in  his  music  still  sufiieed, 
in  the  eyes  of  superficial  observers,  to  make 
him  appear  little  more  tlian  a  musical  jester. 
The  comic  element  was  not  as  yet  recognized 
as  having  a  legitimate  place  in  music.  Thus 
for  a  long  time  the  Vienna  professors  of  the  art 
would  not  acknowledge  Haydn  as  their  equal, 
still  less  their  superior,  looking  upon  his  hn- 
moristic  style  as  an  absolute  fault,  and  serious- 
ly discussing  the  question  whetlier  the  ignoring 
of  established  rules,  so  deliberately  persisted  in 


by  the  great  (omjioser,  could  be  at  all  tolerat- 
e<l_.  They  were  unable  to  iliscover  that  below 
this  iihi.yrully-ri|)])led  snrfaci^  there  was  an  un- 
dercurrent of  earnest  thought  which,  at  the 
right  miunent,  would  rush  to  the  surface  too. 
although  in  but  rare  cases  it  would  lend  itself 
to  the  ex]iression  of  deep,  genuine  sorrow. 
Wit  and  humor  (the  latter,  however,  never  de- 
generating into  caprice)  would  still  be  ujiper- 
most,  growing  more  refined,  more  manly,  as  it 
were;  and  thus  to  the  present  day  Haydn  re- 
mains the  greatest  humorist  in  the  realms  of 
sound,  he  who,  already  greatly  advanced  in 
age.  still  knew  how  to  preserve  the  freshness 
ofyonth,  and  to  conqnir  our  hearts  by  his 
naive  kind  hearted  cheerfulness,  expressed  by 
means  the  most  simple  and  the  most  natural. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  arlmire  the  moderation 
which  guided  his  hand  at  all  times,  the  wise 
eeononiy  he  practised,  in  the  whole  as  well  as 
in  the  detail  of  his  works,  and  vdiich  invaria- 
bly taught  him  to  sto]i  at  tlie  right  time;  for 
hazy  and  ambiguous  pa.ssages  were  as  distaste- 
fid  to  Haydn  as  aimless  wandering  or  empty 
phraseology  in  music.  Finally,  Ave  may  point 
out  his  never-ceasing  flow  of  ideas,  his  fruitful 
ininginatiim,  which  constantly  supplied  him 
with  new  conceptions.  Innumerable  as  are  tlie 
compositions  of  the  master,  he  has  but  very 
rarely  repeated  himself,  wdiile  every  one  of  his 
works  liears  the  unmistakable  stam|)  of  his 
genius,  and  of  his  truly  German  spirit,  in  depth 
of  feeling  and  richness  of  humor.  'Truly  in 
Haydn's  vein  '  we  say  whenever  we  hear  the 
first  bars  of  one  of  his  compositions,  and  we 
know  then  that  for  the  next  moments  to  come 
the  cares  of  life  will  be  dispelled  in  a  manner 
refreshing  to  both  our  heart  ami  mind." 

We  have  given  these  extracts  in  order  to  kin- 
dle among  our  readers  the  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  of  this  lirst  volume  of 
a  work  the  merits  of  which  we  cannot  insist 
upon  too  emphatically.  If  they  have,  witli  us, 
perused  its  cimtents,  they  will,"  doubtless,  like 
ourselves,  receive  with  delight  the  author's  sa- 
lute at  the  end  of  the  book,  '•  An  rei-oir  at  Es- 
terliaz!"  and  the  promise  thus  implied  of  our 
soon  meeting  again  the  master  upon  his  further 
onward  career!  F.  W. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings  on  Purcell. 

(From  the  London  Musical  Times.) 
(Concludetl  from  I'.age  3S0.) 

Let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  portrait 
of  Puri-cU  kindly  lent  for  this  occasion  by  that  ad- 
mirable and  benevolent  institution  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty of  Musicians.  This  interesting  picture  has  some- 
what of  a  romantic  history  attached  to  it,  which 
has  never  before  been  made  public.  A  parchment 
deed  in  possession  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians 
runs  thus:  "Redmond  Simpson  having  jiresented 
the  portraits  of  Handel,  Corelli,  Geiiiiniani,  and 
Purcell  to  the  Directors  of  the  Ancient  Concerts 
(now  held  in  Tottenham  Street),  of  wliich  Sir  Vi'at- 
kin  William  Wynn,  Baronet,  is  Treasurer,  so  long 
as  the  said  concerts  shall  continue,  upon  condition 
that  when  the  same  shall  break  up  then  the  por- 
traits are  to  be  given  and  delivered  over  to  tlic  Roy- 
al Society  of  Musicians,  to  be  by  them  kept  for  ever 
after.  In  witness  and  testimony  whereof  the  said 
Redmond  Simi  son  and  Sir  Watkin  'William  Wyiin 
have  hereto  set  their  hands  this  ;irith  day  of  April 
17S.5,"  Mr.  Simp.s<in.  the  donor  of  the  pictures,  left 
a  statement  in  writing  that  the  portrait  ol  I'urcell 
was  painted  by  Closlerman  in  ItiiH.  and  was  many 
years  in  ]iossession  of  Purcell's  son,  Edward,  who 
said  it  was  very  lil;e  his  father,  but  ih  it  the  latler 
had  grown  very  thin  before  lie  died.  From  tlieson, 
Edward,  the  picture  passed  to  llie  grandson,  Ed- 
ward Henry,  who  sold  it  to  Dr.  Bo\  cc.  from  whom 
it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Simpson,  and  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Ancient  Concerts  it  can  e  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Musicians.* 

I  have  only  time  to  say  tliat  the  son,  Edward 
Purcell.  became  au  organist,  report  s.-iys.  of  moder- 
ate ability,  and  that  his  sou,  Edward  Ilenrv.  was 
educated  in  the  Chapel  Royal  ur.d.  r  Bernard  Gates, 

».\nadniirat)Ie  enfiravins  l>y  Zobel  from  tliis  pictii-c,  I 

oriKinally  intended  lor  iirivnte  cnculatio  i.  is  now  pub-  ' 

lislied,  and  copies  m.ay  be  obtained  by  all  admirers  of  I 
Pureed. 


and  succeeded  his  fiither  in  his  organ  appointments. 
So  much  for  the  family  of  Purcell,  musieian.s,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  four  general  ions. 

Purcell  was  pre-eminent  above  all  his  predeces- 
sors and  contemporaries — a  composer  of  vocal  and 
instrumental,  orchestral,  harpsichord,  and  organ 
music — sacred,  Hecnlar,  and  dramatic.  He  was  an 
accomplished  organist  and  also  a  Hnished  vocalist. 
How  early  he  commenced  the  practice  of  composi- 
tion we  cannot  tell,  but  I  will  now  play  a  little  mel- 
ody or  son',',  "  Sweet  Tyranness."  of  his,  publislied 
wlien  he  was  only  nine  years  of  age.  To  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  valine  of  his  work,  we  must  first  con- 
sider what  was  th(?  state  of  music  J".s/  prior  to  his 
day.  The  civil  wars  and  the  Protectorate  had  de- 
stroyed organs,  mu-ic  boid;s,  ami  dispersed  and 
lianished  choirs  so  efFectnaliv  that  at  the  Re-tora- 
tion  of  Charles,  mn-ic  h.id  to  b-  comp"si?d  for  nieii'.s 
voices  oidy.  or  if  soprano  parts  could  not  be  dis- 
]iensed  with  they  were  played  on  cornets,  for  there 
were  no  treble  boys  capable  of  singing.  Dramatic 
music  there  was  none  :  it  is  true  Locke  had  attempt- 
ed •^'htic' hing  in  th;it  line,  but  the  very  jiiece  on 
which  his  fame  h;is  lieen  chiefly  sustained  was  really 
not  his  at  all,  but  ihe  composition  of  Henry  Pnrcrdl 
when  a  youth.  I  refer  to  the  well-known  "Macbeth 
music. "  This  music,  however,  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance when  placed  in  comparison  with  later  works 
of  Purcell's.  Take,  f<ir  in-;tance.  his  little  Opera 
"  Dido,''  composed  wdien  he  wa^  2"2  years  of  age, 
not  19.  as  stated  by  Sir  John  Hawkins.  This 
Opera  is  complete,  with  recitative,  solo  and  chorus 
— not  one  word  of  dialogue  ;  it  is  full  of  beautiful 
music,  and  one  of  the  airs,  "  When  I  am  laid  in 
earth."  althou.^h  constructed  on  the  confined  limits 
of  a  ground  bass,  is  most  touching  in  its  pathos. 
It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  S.  Bach  has  used 
n*^arly  the  same  ground  in  his  B  minor  Mass  for  the 
chorus  to  the  words  "  Crucifixus." 

Purcell  was  gifted  with  a  soul  for  melody,  and 
possibly  it  was  the  unwonted  exhibition  of  this 
heaven  born  faculty  in  his  works  which  first  attract- 
ed and  c:'iptivated  the  public  ear,  ffir  before  his  time 
we  English  as  a  nation  had  cultivated  madrigals 
and  part-songs  with  diligence  and  success;  but  in 
all  solo  songs,  till  those  of  Purcell  appeared,  the 
chief  effects  were  ju-o. bleed  by  the  words,  not  by 
tlie  melody.  As  for  the  airs.  "  they  were,  till  this 
time,  in  g'eneral  as  unformed  and  misshapen  as  if 
they  had  been  made  of  notes  scattered  about  by 
chance."  This  lost  quotation,  from  Burgh's  "  An- 
ecdotes of  Music,"  is  loo  sweeping.  Dowland  had 
printed  S'  me  most  melodious  songs  in  1597.  Mor- 
ley,  his  coateiiipiu'ary,  and  other  names  could  also 
lie  cited  as  melodists;  but  the  Puritans  had  proba- 
bly swept  away  both  the  memopy  and  practice  of  all 
such  compositions,  and  Purcell's  immediate  prede- 
cessors were  not  remarkal>Ie  for  tunefulness.  As  a 
scientific  musician  and  harmonist  Purcell  was  equal- 
ly great  and  snecessfui.  At  the  age  ot  twenty-iour 
years  he  published  a  set  of  "  Twelve  Sonatas  for 
Two  Violins  and  Bass,  with  Organ  or  Harpsichord." 
From  that  work  I  have  selected  a  fugue,  which  I 
will  now  play.  One  of  the  favorite  exercises  of 
learned  musicians  in  his  time  was  canon-writing, 
and  you  need  only  examine  the  four  volumes  of  his 
sacied  music,  collected  and  edited  by  Vincent  No- 
vedo,  to  see  that  Purcell  was  not  a  wdiit  behind  the 
most  accompli.-rhed  of  his  brethren  in  that  cramped 
and  fettered  school.  The  volumes  published  by 
N'ovello  contain  12.3  sacred  compositions,  chiefly 
anthems,  and  there  are  many  still  remaining  in 
MS.  Purcell's  harmoiiical  progressions  were  so 
remarkable  that  they  may  truly  be  termed  discov- 
eries ;  so  much  in  advance  of  the  age  were  they 
that  I  have  frequently  Heard  foreign  musicians  to 
ndiom  his  works  were  previously  unknown  exclaim 
on  examining  them,  "  Oli.  that  is  Schumaan  :  that  is 
Beethoven."  etc.  There  are  some  remarkable  har- 
monies in  Purcell's  Latin  Psalm  "Jehovali  quain 
multi."  When  you  hear  them  you  may  possibly 
doubt  their  authenticity,  but  as  I  enjoy  the  friend- 
ship of  the  jiresent  owner  of  the  original  autograph 
MS.,  I  can  vouch  for  their  correctness. 

Purcell  wrote  more  music  than  we  can  ever  hope, 
after  these  long  years  of  neglect,  to  recover.  Still, 
fresh  material  is  turning  up  in  various  quarters, 
and  I  trust  before  long  it  will  be  possible  to  point 
to  a  considerable  series  of  his  published  composi- 
tions. I  have  made  a  catalogue  or  list  of  works  lor 
wdiich  he  composed  mn>ic.  and  it  includes  47  operas 
or  dramas,  28  odes,  and  202  short  fugitive  pieces  of 
various  kinds,  vocal  and  Instrumental.  1  have  spo- 
ken of  his  skill  as  composer,  organist,  and  vocalist. 
In  the  latter  capacity  he  assisted  in  the  choir  at  the 
coronation  of  James  II  ,  and  there  is  a  quaint  record 
of  his  ha\  ing  sung  one  of  his  own  stmgs  at  Station- 
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ers' Hall  with  "incredible  irrHcss."  We  nnist  not 
fcircr'-t  alw  Hint  lie  stood  at  tlie  liead  of  Ids  jjrofes- 
sion  ns  a  teaclier.  One  of  his  |)ii|>ils — ld*i  hrotlier 
Daniel,  older  than  himself— was  no  mean  cmnposer, 
liut  he  has  suffered  partial  eclipse  by  the  superiori- 
ty of  the  genius  of  the  younger  Henry.  Another 
pnpil — Weldon — is  renowned  for  his  exquisite  com- 
positions. Witness  Ins  anthems  "Hear  my  cryins;" 
and  "  In  Ihee.  O  Lord."  Pnreeir.s  Lesson's  for  the 
Harpsichonl  formed  the  niodid  for  most  of  the  siie- 
ceedin;  writers  for  that  instrnment.  and  his  treatise 
on  "  The  Art  Descant  "  is  remarkable  for  its  clear- 
ness and  conciseness. 

Dr.  Crotch  has  said  of  Purcell  :  "  He  was  the 
greatest  master  t"..is  country  ever  produced,  and  the 
greatest  composer  of  the  lalter  jiart  of  lli.-  17th  cen- 
tnry.  Eminent  both  in  the  sulilime  and  the  heaiiti 
fill  styles,  and  blended  with  them  a  eimsideralile 
pro|)orlion  of  the  ornamental,  he  composed  for  Hie 
Church,  oratorio,  stage,  and  chamber,  and  thus 
rested  his  clinraeter  both  on  his  individual  and  on 
his  collected  talents.  His  productions  are  some- 
times simply  beautiful,  hut  are  generallv  in  a  ;;real 
degree  pathetic  and  scienlitic.  and  that  wilhoiitnnv 
apparent  effort;  but  when  he  nianifestlv  endeavors 
to  exert  all  his  powers  of  exjiression.  and  to  show 
the  whole  depth  of  his  learning,  then  indeed  he  sur- 
passes all  his  rivals."  I  wish  we  had  the  means  at 
hand  for  immediately  proving  the  truth  of  this  elo- 
quent passage,  but  that  is  of  course  impossible.  I 
trust  belore  long  frequent  O|iportunitii>s  will  l>e  af- 
forded of  hearing  Puicell's  music  with  the  coloring 
of  orchestra  and  chorus.  To  make  this  practicable, 
pulilication  is  the  first  and  chief  iiecessitv.  To  res- 
cue and  publish  what  remains  to  us  of  tliis  m.-ist.er- 
musician — di'scribed  by  all  who  have  had  the  oppor 
turnty  of  judging  as  th<'  gi-eat.fst  we  ever  imssessed 
— is  a  woi'k  wdiieh  commends  itself  to  the  symiiathy 
of  all — to  us  iMiglishmen  in  parlicular.  forthelionor 
of  <uir  I'^atherland.  and  to  the  universal  uatioualily 
of  musi('ians  generally,  for  the  glory  of  their  ari, 
which  alone  has  the  jiower  to — 

**  Dissolveus  into  ecst-isic«, 
And  brinff  all  heaven  )>efore  our  eyes."' 


The  Rise  of  Opera. 

(Continued  from  Pafic  .'iSB.) 

A  few  words  may  be  said  about  tlie  Conservato- 
ries wdiercthe  great  It.alian  inusi<-ian3  were  instruct- 
ed. There  were  schools  of  this  sort  at  Bologna, 
Naples,  Venice,  and  other  cities.  The  Conservato- 
rio  di  Santa  Maria  di  Lorettii,  at  Naples,  was  the 
most,  famous  of  them  all,  ami  was  intended  for  bovs, 
who  were  ailmitted  fnuu  the  age  of  eight  to  twenty, 
and  r<'ceived  teaching  in  composiliou,  singing,  and 
]daying  on  various  inslrumei.ts.  Leo  and  Durante 
were  masters  at  the  above  Conservatorio.  The 
principle  was,  for  the  master  to  give  lessons  to  half- 
a-ilozen  of  the  most  advanced  pupils,  and  each  of 
these  re[»eated  Ids  lesson  to  others  below  them,  and 
so  on.  to  the  lowest  grade.  The  ]mpils  coniposetl 
and  per  oriiied  oratorios,  oj^eras.  and  sni:dler  piece* 
o'"  music,  anil  ijerforuied  the  musical  services  in  the 
different  churches  :  and.  in  tliis  way.  gained  money 
for  the  support  of  the  institution.  The  Consorvato- 
rios  at  Venici'  were  for  girl.s;  ami  they  also  learnt 
all  manner  of  instruments.  The  hours  of  practice 
were  very  long,  and  the  discipline  severe. 

In  a  jireceding  paper  we  have  given  a  sketch  of 
the  (•ei-inan  opera  till  the  time  when  Metastasio  ar- 
rived in  Vienna  {17o0).  He  was  liere  received  with 
every  respect  and  attention  by  the  Ivnperor  Leo- 
pold, who  was  a  patron  of  the  arts,  and  who  had  es- 
tablished the  Italian  o]>era  in  (Ternianv.  His  suc- 
cessor, Charles  VI.,  sujiporteil  it,  and  Maria  There- 
sa was  a  great  admirer  and  friend  of  Metastasio, 
Caldara  set  a  great  deal  of  his  poetry  to  ninsic,  and 
died  at  Vienna,  after  being  .^0  years  in  the  Imperial 
Service.  Fiix,  now  only  known  by  his  treatise 
'•  Gradiis  ad  Parnassnm."  was  at  tliat  time  one  of  tlie 
composers  at  Court,  and  wrote  mn^^ic  f(U'  Metastasio. 
Such  was  tiie  state  of  things,  foreign  opera,  foreign 
music,  when  Christopher  Gluck,  the  founder  of 
(lerman  opera,  perhaps  we  may  say  of  modern  op- 
era, was  born  (171-1-1787).  Finding  hi3  way  in 
great  poverty  to  Bohemia,  he  came  to  Vienna  and 
studied  under  Fux,  Conti,  and  Caldara.  and  then  at 
Milan  under  Sammartini.  His  first  opera,  "  Arta- 
xerxes,"  was  brought  out  here  in  1741.  It  was  sue 
cessful,  and  ]irocured  for  him  engagements  in  Turin, 
Venice,  and  Creunma.  Thence  he  was  summoned 
to  London  by  the  managers  of  the  Haymarket. 
Here  he  failed  before  Handel,  wdio,  after  hearing  his 
"  Caduta  dei  Giganli,"  said  "  ht,  knew  about  as  much 


of  counterpoint  as  his  cook."  This  was  of  the  worst 
-tvle  of  the  then  bad  Italiin  opera  ;  with  the  fulure 
of  ■•  Piramis  e  Thishe."  Chick  left  the  country.  He 
began  to  see  his  defects,  the  defects  of  Italian  music: 
he  tried  the  superior  French  dec'am.atory  excita- 
tion, and  he  set  to  work  to  cultivate  his  own  mind, 
his  taste  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  music.  From  17.")0. 
when  he  wrote  "  II  Telemacco,"  to  1756,  when  he 
wrote  "  II  re  pnstore  "  he  continued  in  a  transition 
"tate  verging  towards  the  new  German  oper.-.  style. 
The  interniediati' operas  are,  "La  Chunenza  di  Tito," 
"Antigone."  "  Clelia,"  "  Baucis  e  Philemone."  and 
"Aristeo."  ,\t  this  juncture  he  met  Cazalbigi.  a 
man  wdio  understood  him.  and  agreed  fully  with 
him,  in  thinking  that  in  the  lyrical  Drama"  music 
had  hith"rto  attained  so  great  an  ascendancy  over 
poetry  that  the  two  must  he  unite.l.  "  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice"  was  performed  at  Vienna  in  11(>-2. 
It  met  at  first,  so  different  was  it  to  the  ordinary 
style,  with  but  doubtful  success  ;  but  little  by  little 
it  ninde  its  way.  It  is  the  most  characteri.slic  of 
Gluck's  operas;  its  structure  is  very  simple,  its 
characters  few — only  three-  besides  those  who 
make  the  choruses.  It  contains  the  ever  beautiful 
air  "Che  faro  senza  Kuriitice  !  "  Compared  wil'i 
Ills  predecessors.  CMuek's  style  is  wonderfully  bold, 
original,  and  ind.-pend.Mit ;  "  Alccste."  "  I'aride  e 
Elena,"  quickly  followed,  and  were  both  successful. 
"Orfeo"  was  first  performed  in  England  in  1770. 
wdien  Guadagni  sustained  the  iirincipal  part.  But 
the  opera  was  spoilt  by  all  sorts  of  euiend.atious  and 
interpolations.  Di-^satistied  witli  German  actors 
and  German  stage.  Gluck*  turned  his  eyes  to  Paris, 
and  was  eagerly  receiveil  by  the  manager  there, 
who  since  the  deatli  of  ffrelry  li-id  been  bringing 
out  the  works  of  Sacchini,  his  contemporary  :  "  Ri- 
naldo."  "Chimene, "founded  on  the  name  ofCor-neilh?'s 
Cid,  "  (Edipe  a  Colonne,"  and  "  Erdina."  \.  Dal- 
a\"rac  alsri  lived  at  this  time,  and  couijioscd  "Nina." 
which  was  the  foundation  of  P;iesicll<rs  riiece  of  .-ja-ile 
name,  (lossec,  who  wrote  "  Le  Faux  Lord,"  "  Les 
Pecheurs."  Salieri,  who  composed  "Les  Dan.-i- 
ides,"  and  "  Tarare."  To  return  tfi  Glut-k,  who  now 
ilevoled  his  talents  for  the  rest  of  his  life  pvincipally 
to  the  French  Stage.  "  Iphigenie,"  founded  on  11 1- 
ciue'fi|day.  was  lirought  out  ill  Paris  in  177t.  Pat 
ronizeil  by  royally,  armed  witli  a  libretto  by 
one  of  their  great  poets,  siuii>lified  by  Du  Rollet. 
Gluck  had  it  all  his  own  way.  The  .\libe  .\rnault. 
on(»  of  his  eut.liusiastic  ndniirers,  is  said  to  have  ex 
c'.'dme  1  on  hearing  it"  Willi  smdi  music  we  might 
f"Und  a  new  ridigion."  "Orfeo"  he  dedicated  to 
Marie  .\utoinette.  who  describes  in  a  letter  to  her 
sister,  the  success,  the  struggle  of  this  work.  But 
enemies  were  not  far  (^ff.  The  opponents  of  Gluck 
got  over  from  Italy  Piceini.  a  musician  of  some 
rejiute.  Both  he  and  Gluck  produced  an  0|)era  on 
"  Iphigenie  in  Tauri--."  Gluck  won  the  victory  ; 
but  his  next  piece,  "  Echo  and  Xareissus,"  fell  flat. 
Marie  .\ntoinette  in  vain  im]>hired  lii!ii  to  stay  and 
redeem  his  fortunes.  Disgusted  with  France,  he 
left  it  and  sank  into  complete  inactivity.  Notwith- 
standing his  great  opinion  of  himself,  an.l  confidence 
in  his  ])owcrs.  Gluck  was  thoroughly  generous  to  all 
other  musicians,  and  to  the  <-ause  of  music  general- 
ly. .\bout  this  inqnited  vanity,  and  inordinate 
sense  of  his  own  power,  Ilawei.s  says :  "  If  ordinary 
men  are  permitted  to  be  anxious  of  life,  wdiy  should 
we  grudge  to  L'"enius  the  anxiousness  of  its  own  im- 
mortality?" (Jliudi's  chief  excellence  lies  in  the 
dramatic  truth  an  1  power  he  lent  to  operatic  music. 
Some  say  he  sacrilieed  melody  in  these  high  artis- 
tic aims.  At  any  r.ate,  he  first  conceived  the  germ 
of  those  ideas,  wdiich  under  Mozart  blossomed  into 
the  classical  school  of  opera. 

Franz  Joseph  Haydn  (I730-1S09)  was  born  in 
Hungary,  and  was  the  reformer  of  instrumental  mu- 
sic, and  the  father  of  symi>liony.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  wrot'^  his  first  stringed  quartet,  and 
supp  Tfeil  himsrdf  by  teaching.  At  Vienna  he  com- 
posed hi.s  first  German  opera  "  Der  Kumnier  Teu 
fel :  "  at  the  age  of  twenty-eiglit,  his  first  symphony. 
Then  he  tilled  the  position  f)f  kapell-musicus,  and 
kammer-musicus  to  the  Princes  Esterhazy :  and 
then  lived  a  life  of  dulness.  and  yet  great  activity. 
At  the  death  of  his  patrons  lie  came  to  England, 
and  after  a  second  vi^it  to  this  country  retired  with 
a  fortune,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  from 
the  rniversity  of  Oxford,  an  honor  wdiich  Hand»-1 
in  his  impatience  had  refused.  After  a  life  singu- 
larly free  from  the  trials  of  a  public  character, 
though  unhappy  in  its  domestic  arrangements, 
Haydn  died  at  tlie  age  of  seventy-eight.  He  left 
behiiid  him  an  immense  number  of  symphonies, 
oratorios,  masses,  a  Stabat  Mater,  eiglit  (rerman, 
and  fifteen  Italian  operas;  but  it  is  not  by  his  op- 
eras that  we  ought  to  judge  him. 


IV. 

It  was  time  now  for  the  world  to  see  Mozart. 
Born  in  17.5li.  at  Salzburg,  he  early  showed  a  great 
musical  talent,  and  wdien  only  six,  he  and  an  elder 
.sister  with  their  lather  set  forth  on  a  musical  tour 
through  Germany,  and  wi-re  patronized  and  pi'tted 
by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  as  they  were  later 
by  Marie  .\ntoinette  at  Versailles.  A  visit  to  Eng- 
land and  Holland  followed,  then  a  year's  serious 
study  of  Italian  and  German  composer.s,  after  which 
Mozart  received  the  a|>pointment  of  concert-meister 
from  tile  Prince-Archbishop.  According  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  he  made  an  Italian  tour,  re- 
ceiving at  each  great  town,  Bologna,  Verona,  Mi- 
lan, the  honor  of  being  received  into  the  member- 
shi|)  of  the  Pldlharmonic  societies,  and  at  Rome  he 
accomplished  the  "  extraordinary  feat  of  transcrib- 
ing frcun  memory  .\llegri'3  Miserere."  which  the 
Pope  had  strictly  forbiddim  to  be  jierformed  any- 
where but  in  the  Papal  Chapel,  or  copies  of  it  to  be 
kepf,  anywhere  but  in  the  sacred  precincts  At 
P>.ome  he  had  the  title  of  Cavaliere  with  the  order 
of  the  Golden  Spur  given  him,  the  same  that  was 
bestowed  on  Gluck.  -Vt  Milan  he  wrote  "  Mitrid- 
ate.  Re  di  Pont.o,"  which  was  performed  twenty-one 
nights  in  succession.  "  Lueio  Silla,"  "La'finta 
Gianliniera"  quickly  followed  with  others;  but  of 
all  these  the  name  only  remains,  and  though  exceed- 
ingly popular  at  the  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  were  very  immature.  The  two  years  he  passed 
in  France  were  most  distasteful  to 'him.  He  dis- 
likr'd  the  people,  and  he  did  not  admire  their  music, 
and  this  visit  cured  him  of  any  leaning  he  may  have 
had  to  Italian  or  French  style.  Hencrf  u-th.  he  de. 
votc'd  himS(dfto  the  cultivation  of  real  (ierman  mu- 
sic, and  wrote  "  Idomeneo."  His  marriage  with 
Constance  Wcdier,  a  cousin  of  the  musician,  took 
jdace  about  this  time.  "  11  Seraglio  "  was  produced 
in  the  same  year.  >.  7S2.  The  "  Goose  of  Cairo,"  a 
comic  o;jeri  in  178!;  in  the  ten  subse:|uent  years 
the  "  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro."  "Don  Giovanni,"  "  La 
Clenienza  di  Tito."  the  "  Flautii  .Magical."  and  the 
Itequieni.  His  intention  of  following  his  old  friend, 
II  ivdn.  wdio  had  the  nio.st  idolatrous  atlachinent  for 
liiui.  to  London,  ]irobably  occasioned  his  being 
oflered  the  post  of  Iinjierial  Cliauiber  Musician  in 
succession  to  Gluck.  For  this,  his  salary  was  8i)0 
guhlen.  "Too  much  for  what  1  do  and  to'o  little  for 
what  I  couhl  do,"  ho  writes  himself.  Worn  out  by 
disease,  by  penury,  by  disapi>"intmcnt,  by  profes- 
.si  inal  perseciilion  from  the  Italian  pirty  at.  Vienna, 
with  Salieri  at  their  head,  Moz  irt  dietl  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-live.  To  his  wife  he  continued  to  hear 
his  first  great  a/fection ;  she  seems  to  have  returned 
it  but  coldly,  and  to  have  been  wholly  unworthy  of 
him.  Of  bis  two  surviving  children,  the  one  who 
bore  his  name  of  Wolfgang  .Amadeus,  inherited 
some  part  of  his  father's  t  dent  and  was  patronized 
by  .-VIbre.-ditsberger.  Haydn  and  others.  Mozart 
was  great  in  everything  that  concerned  his  great 
art  ;  his  melo-.ly.  his  harmony  were  perfect,  his 
knowdedge  of  the  theory  perfect.  His  "  Idomeneo  " 
is  founded  on  a  story  of  the  Trojan  war.  In  this 
early  opera  he  adhered  closely  to  his  Italian  mod- 
els and  carried  on  the  dialogue  of  the  drama  in 
'e  -italion  ;  he  gave  each  character  a  long  scena, 
and  the  long  drawn  out  airs  took  away  from  the 
artistic  effect  of  tlie  wdiole.  Tile  great  beauty  is  its 
eh  iruses  "  O  voto  tremendo  !  "  and  "  Scenda,  amor," 
eacdi  in  its  different  subjects.  In  no  other  of  his 
operas  is  the  instrumentation  finer.  Nevertheless 
"  Idomeneo  "  has  never  been  performed  in  this  coun- 
try. Mozart's  "II  .Seraglio"  is  Ilia  oldest  (Jerman 
oii.'ra  wdiich  is  still  performed  from  time  to  time. 
Of  its  reception,  wdien  it  aiipeared,  the  composer 
wi-ites  himself,  "  They  say  people  are  quite  wild 
about  my  opera."  It  is  still  occasionally  heard  in 
Germany.  In  1S27  an  English  version  of  it  was 
brought  out  at  (jovent  Garden,  very  much  altered. 
The  words  of  the  "  Nozze  di  Figaro"  were  by  Da 
Ponte  and  it  was  composed  at  the  Emperor  Joseph's 
request  on  the  story  of  the  Beaumarchais  comedy, 
"  Le  Marriage  de  Figaro."  Michael  Kelly,  Madame 
Camporese,  Bereniei  played  in  it,  and  of  no  opera 
was  the  succe-s  more  complete.  The  airs  are  short 
and  simple,  free  hom  the  florid  ornamentation  of  the 
Italian  school.  The  only  objection  to  the  piece  is 
that  the  music  is  not  gay  enough,  it  is  all  taken  too 
much  "  au  grand  serieux."  "Don  Giovanni"  was 
as  a  subject  favorite  with  many  dramatists  of  other 
countries.  It  was  written  for  L.  Bassi ;  and  the 
gifted  Mesdames  Cam])ore3e,  Damoreau,  and  Foder 
acted  in  it.  This  drama  was  also  received  with 
success,  wdiich  came  up  to  the  composer's  hopes. 
The  action  of  the  piece  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
long  and  highly  wrought  concerted  pieces  :  the  airs 
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"  I]  niio  tosoro  "  and  "  Non  mi  dir.  bell  i(li>l  idio  " 
nrt"  \hi:  only  onos  in  tlic  It:ilian  style.  Boctliovo", 
in  .1  jiostininioiis  woi-k,  Itlanics  Moznrt  for  thus  i)cr- 
Itctnatinii-  tliis  fjilwe  aylc  and  nuil;in2:  tho  cnnocR^ions 
to  it,  wliich  he  <»flrn  did,  introdncin;^  bravura  |>.'ih- 
sii^(-R  to  jdonsp  Iralinn  taste.  "  Cosi  fan  tntte  "  is 
most  far<'i('al  and  little  eonsistont  with  Mozart's  tnrn 
of  min<l.  Ilcnc'O,  tluiu^^h,  il  has  rri-put  ninsicid  linan- 
tics,  the  comparative  unpo|inlarity  of  tlie  ])iere. 
The  "  Klaiito  Ma<iico  "  is  niont  consonant  with  iMo 
zart's  (ierman  mind,  lieethoven  says  "it  is  his 
preatcfit  worli,  for  in  it  he  showed  himself  the  true 
(icrman  coni])oser."  The  subject  bcins^  of  such  a 
mystical  stamp,  it  is  popnlar  nowhere  but  in  Ger- 
many, as  a  wlude ;  but  its  airs  are  nniversallv  fi»- 
miliar,  and  its  concerted  pieces  and  chnrnses  are 
tlio  delii^'ht  of  all.  T)urini;;  ils  composili()n,  ^b)zart 
was  seized  with  his  fatal  malady,  and  in  his  last 
days  he  often  repeated  "  ()li  that  I  coidd  hear  my 
'I''lan(o  Macico.'  "  "Titns  AndroniouH"  [?!]  and  "La 
('lemenza  di  Tito"  v:o\'0  bron<!^ht  out  at  Pniijne,  the 
latter  for  tlie  Emperor  Leopold's  cnron^tion  ;  and 
Braham,  Mdme.  Foder,  nm\  Mrs.  Billin^^ton  (who 
first  introduced  Mozart/s  operas  to  an  Ensjlish  audi 
cnee)  snnc^  in  it.  Tliis,  exceptin<r  ll'f  Kequiem.  his 
death-soun^,  was  Ids  last  work,  and  is  as  dramatic  as 
it  is  beautiful  ;  and  thoucrh  not  nearl_v  meetinnf  with 
the  same  success  ns  his  other  operas,  it  is  a  fittinfj 
close,  in  its  c;i"and  subject  and  ;;;;rand  treatment,  to  the 
great  composer's  life.  J.  S. 

— London  Musical  Stttndard. 
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*  Biorn.' 

Mr.  Frank  ^larshnll,  wlio  is  well  known  in  the 
dramatic  world  as  a  student  of  Shakespeare,  has 
broached  a  theory  about  the  relationship,  more  or 
less  near,  between  the  supernatural  part  of  '  Mac- 
beth '  and  the  Scandinavian  Icij^ends — that  is,  he 
suppof^es  tliat  while  Shakespeare  has  stamped  his 
own  individuality  on  the  tliree  Withes,  there  is  yet 
a  marked  aiHnity  between  tiie  Witches  and  the 
'^^nTif^:nt'vh*ri  "  J>rf:'i  .N  r)rnen,"  the  three  great  Fates 
::  i  ost:Tii'M.  TiiiS  vvr  on  prompted  Mr.  Marshall 
t';  soi'iOi.  rh?  =u' iv'.'j,  •)  iipernatnral  influences  ]'rey- 
'':^  '.'Vjo:;  ar:  :i.v."!.v;i-.  ature  (the  key-note  of  'Mac- 

>j'h ')  :'cr  ;irr-^i"  Ti  i"!-  :  ration  in  a  libretto  which, 
y---s^ ,-;'■.  •'.  ■  main  action  of  'Macbeth,' 
?■;;  i.i*-f-  'vvv/.:  sTorway.  This  variation  of 
^V  ;^::  ■■^f'-'i  nvolved  many  chanj^es  of 
-^■■'■.^-  ■^■v  ...i„,  „.,..  incidents,  but  still  maintained 
tne  iShakespeirean  drama  as  a  basis.  Inasnnch  as 
^Irs.  Frank  Marslial!,  formerly  of  the  Ilaymarket 
Theatre.  ])ossessed  a  voice  which  hatl  been  cultivat- 
ed in  Italy,  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Michael  Costa,  the 
setting  of  the  Norwegian  '  lUorn '  (Macbeth)  was 
assigned  to  Siirnor  Lanro  Rossi,  who  succeeded 
Mercadante  a.s  Principal  of  the  Conservatorium  at 
Naples.  Signor  Rossi  was  a  pupil  at  the  institu- 
tion with  Sir  M.  Oosta,  under  Zinoarelli.  and  it  need, 
therefore,  scarcely  be  said  that  Rossi  is  not  a  juve- 
nile professor  striving  to  win  fame;  at  an  age  ap- 
proaching three  score  and  ten  years,  to  compose  a 
five  act  spectacular  opera — for  such  is  'Biorn' — is 
indeed  a  (on r  (k  force.  Although  several  musicians, 
native  and  foreign,  have  treated  the  tragedy  of 
'  Macbeth,  the  music  of  our  own  composer  (whoev- 
er he  was.  for  it  is  a  disputed  question)  has  kept  its 
position  in  the  repertoire,  and  no  stronger  instance 
of  its  power  need  be' cited  than  that  Ilerr  Band- 
mann.  who  is  now  playintj  Macbeth  in  Germany, 
has  retained  the  choruses  attributed  to  Locke. 
Chelard,  the  French  composer,  and  Sio-nor  Verdi 
have  set  '  Macbeth,'  but  their  versions  have  not 
reached  London,  nor  are  they  likely  to  do  so,  for 
their  librettists  have  man2;led  Shakespeare's  tragedy 
awfully.  M.  Ronget  de  Lisle,  in  his  translation  of 
the  scene  of  the  cauldron,  makes  the  child  appari- 
tion thus  speak:  "Monsieur  Macbeth,  Monsieur 
ILacbeth.  Monsieur  Macbeth  !  prenez  garde  de 
Monsieur  Macduff."  In  Signor  Verdi's  opera.  Lady 
Macbeth,  in  the  banquet  scene,  sino.s  a  drinkinsj 
song  of  the  Traviata  type,  of  a  dancing  rliythm. 
exciting-  enough  to  make  even  Banquo's  Ghost 
pirouette. 

Mr.  Frank  Marshall's  book  is  a  clever  paraphrase 
of  Shakespeare's  play.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  render 
the  three  Norns  syrens,  or  tempters  to  evil,  and 
their  reappearances  durtnsj  the  stages  of  crime  are 
well  timed.  The  chief  chaniies  are  the  introduction 
of  Rollo  (in  place  of  Banquo),  who  is  enamored  of 
Klfrida  (Lady  Macbeth).  King  Duncan  becomes 
Sigurd,  Hecate  is  Hula.  Malcolm  is  Magnus,  and, 
with  liis  army,  trium]>hs  over  Biorn.  Rollo  is  no 
ghost,  however,  for.  through  Hako's  aid,  he  is  not 
murdered.  Biorn,  at  the'  banquet,  imagines  that 
Rollo  is  a  spectre,  and  in  an  access  of  fur'y   attacks 


him,  but  kills  Flfrida,  wlio  seeks  to  save  Rollo,  and 
the  latter,  in  tnrn.  ]jufs  nu  end  to  Biorn.  With 
the  acknowleilgment  of  tlie  rightful  monarch  the  op- 
era ends. 

Sieiior  Rossi's  score  is  not  at  all  difli'tilt  to  anal- 
yze, for  it  is  utterly  un[»re{,entious.  It  is  quite  free 
from  intricacy  ;  it  has  no  subtle  meauincr  ;  if  indi- 
vidualizes n<t  character ;  it  is  neither  uncouth  nor 
ui^ly  ;  it  is  not  learned,  mucli  less  severe;  it  is.  in 
fact,  an  opera  of  the  purely  modern  school,  full  of 
tune  from  bcL-'innins:  to  end,  nn<l  can  be  converted 
into  exhilaratintr  quadrilles  and  waltzes  for  the  ball- 
room, whilst  it  will  supply  some  charming  nirs  for 
the  concert  halls,  and  for  tlie  drawinn--room.  The 
more  ten  iV)le  the  dramatic  sit  nation,  the  more  pleas- 
ant is  Sii^nor  Rossi's  music.  Me  has  foUnwcfl  Oon- 
izetti's  example  in  '  Lncrezia  Borgia,'  winch  was 
"  poison  in  jest,"  There  is  luit  one  mould  for  such 
settiuiTs:  Vaecnj  and  Bellini,  in  '  Rr)meo  and  Juliet;' 
Pacini,  in  'Saffo;'  Carafa,  in  'Joan  of  Arc;'  and 
the  operas  of  maT*y  composers  of  the  period  in 
Italy,  are  all  more  or  less  alike.  Melodious  phrases 
are  sun^  by  soprano,  contralto,  tenor,  and  bass, 
wdiether  the  characters  be  virluons  or  villainous, 
Sirrnor  Rossi  was  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  trans 
lation  of  '  Macbeth  '  into  Italian  ver^e,  maile  by  Sirr- 
nor Carcano,  for  Madame  Ristori,  and  nt  all  events 
the  composer  had  a  trood  prompter  in  Mr.  F.  Mar- 
shall, lint  a  chano^e  of  style  was  out  of  the  question  ; 
and  Siirnor  Rossi,  therefore,  who  has  composed  the 
traQie  fijtera  of  '  Cleopatra,'  nnrl  the  comic  opera  of 
the  '  Contessa  di  Mons,'  in  '  Biorn  '  is  quite  himself; 
exceedin2:ly  nrrreeable  from  beofinnins:  to  end; 
there  is  not  a  yawn,  indeed,  for  a  single  bar.  The 
admirers  of  Meyerbeer  and  of  Herr  AVairner  will, 
of  course,  be  horrified  at  such  a  specimen  of  the 
Ivric  drama;  but  is  there  not  a  large  public  still,  in 
almost  every  capital,  who  will  accept  operatic  mu- 
sic which  does  not  require  them  (f>  think,  ami  which 
it  is  really  didiirhtftd  to  hear  ?  '  Biorn  '  is  quite  as 
irond  artistically  as  Verdi's  '  Macbeth,'  for  it  is  on- 
ly in  his  later  operas  that  Verdi  has  sought  af>,' r 
Meyerbeer's  dramatic  variety  and  power.  It  is  in 
the  fanciful  sections  of  'Biorn.'  whenever  the  three 
Norns  are  on  the  stao'c.  that  Rossi's  lack  of  ima:ri- 
nation  is  mo=;t  apparent ;  but  his  conducted  pieces 
are  often  highly  dramatic,  especially  the  trio  and 
finale  of  the  first  act,  which  Verdi  would  be  'i-1  id  to 
claim.  The  ballet  music  is  innrenious  and  piquant. 
To  Rollo,  a  soprano  part,  some  charminir  soUts  are 
allo'ted.  especially  in  the  first  and  third  acts.  L^cly 
Elfrida  has  a  beautiful  ballad,  "Beneath  the  noble 
oak  tree's  shade  ;"  but  in  the  sleep-walkinsf  scene 
the  composer  is  very  \yeak.  Si2:n.'>r  Rossi  is  irpner- 
ally  liappy  in  his  part-writinij,  as  is  proved  partic- 
ularly in  the  chorus  of  waitinix- women  in  the  fourth 
act.  A  military  band  is  put  in  requisition  in  the 
diverdsscrneni  in  honor  of  Sigurd's  visit  to  Biorn's 
castle,  and  in  festive  choral  music  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  composer  had  been  infected  with  Offenbach's 
strains. 

One  curious  feature  in  the  score  of  'Biorn'  is 
the  introduction  of  Scotch  tunes  in  the  choruses. 
As  the  action  of  the  opera  passes  in  Norway,  it 
would  have  been  more  characteristic  and  con- 
sistent if  the  composer  had  turned  to  account 
some  of  the  charmino;  Scandinavian  melodies,  such 
as  M.  Ambroise  Thomas  has  used  in  his  *  Hamlet,' 
and  which  have  been  made  so  popular  by  Madame 
Nilsson. 

Tlie  mounting  of  *  Biorn  '  at  the  Queen's  Theatre, 
where  it  was  produced  on  Wednesday  night,  is 
characterized  by  picturesque  scenery ;  the  sta^e 
"  sets"  are  remarkable  for  their  completeness — the 
artists  are  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Harford  ;  the  pine 
forest  in  Norway,  with  the  ptormy  effects,  and  the 
castle  scenes  are  fairly  well  painted,  and  would  serve 
f()r  '  Macbeth  *  as  well  as  for  '  Biorn.'  Mr.  Alfred 
Thompson  lias  desis^ned  the  costumes,  which,  if  im- 
aginary, exhibit  good  taste  in  the  disposition  of  col- 
ors and  ornaments. 

The  cast  of  '  Biorn  '  introduces  several  sinsrers 
who  were  unknown.  Elfrida  is  sustained  by  Mrs. 
Fitzinman  Marshall.  Hela  by  Mdlle.  Corandi,  the 
three  Norns  by  Mesdames  Riccobuono,  Warwick, 
and  Clare  ;  Biorn  by  Signor  Mottino  (baritone- 
bass);  Rollo,  Miss*  Cora  Stuart;  Ulf  by  Mr. 
Coventry  (tenor);  Eric,  Mr.  Stone  (bass);  Hako 
by  Mr.  Howard ;  and  Sigurd  (bass)  by  Mr. 
Dymott. 

The  execution  of  the  w-ork  was  attended  with 
mishaps  and  vicissitudes  after  the  first  act.  which 
was  a  signal  success.  Bef<ire  the  second  act  com- 
menced came  an  apoloory  from  the  acting  mana2:er 
(Mr.  Everett),  claiming  indulo;ence  for  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall, who  had  been  indisposed  for  some  days,  but 
had  consented  to  appear  rather  than  allow  the  opera 


to  be  poati>oned.  It  wouhl  have  been  better  had  a 
second  post]ionement  taken  place,  for  '  Biorn  '  had 
been  already  put  off  from  the  Monday  to  the  Wed- 
nesday. Elfriila  was  bv  no  means  badly  supportcl 
by  the  Biorn  of  S'irnor Mottini,  who  possesses  a  fine 
stacre  presencf',  acts  with  intidliirence.  antl  sink's  like 
an  able  artist,  althouii;h  the  quality  of  the  voice  is 
not  Sf)  sympathetic  as  could  be  deMired.  There 
were,  however,  disastrous  faihires,  which  operated 
most  prejudiciously.  The  representatives  of  Hrla 
and  the  Three  Noma  (Hecate  and  the  Three  Wit<rh- 
es)  completely  failed  to  realize  the  supernatural 
type  of  the  Fates;  they  moved  like  automatons, 
and  they  sang  very  imperfectly,  Tlie  subordinate 
male  parts  were  fairly  sustained  by  Messrs,  Coven- 
try. Ibiward.  Stone,  and  Dymott;  but  the  hon(»rs 
of  the  night,  both  vocally  and  dramatically,  were 
gained  by  Mis^  Cora  Stuart,  who  was  HoUo  (Ban- 
quo).  This  young  lady  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Carl 
Ro=a's  company,  and  appeared  as  Amina,  in  the 
'  Sonnambula.'  There  is  inequality  in  the  fimhre  of 
her  voice,  the  lower  notes  beinij  unsaiisfactory,  but 
she  ins  some  brilliant  hiirh  notes.  What  is  still 
more  promising:  and  satisfactory.  Miss  Stuart  pos 
ses^es  rare  ener^fV  and  no  li'tle  sensibility  ;  her  ex- 
pression in  the  serenade.  "  Wind,  idle  wind,"  with 
harp  ohhlifinto  in  the  third  act.  the  undercurrent  of 
orchestration  in  which  is  charming,  was  remarka- 
ble. It  was  a  crreat  triumph  for  lier.  and  there  were 
recalls  after  every  one  of  her  solos,  but  she  rightly 
dechned  the  encores.  The  choral  simirin'.;  was  ex- 
cellent, that  of  the  Indv  choralists  specially,  and  the 
instrumentalists  wf^va  etficient.  In  short,  there  were 
all  tlie  elements  for  a  success  for  '  Biorn.'  had  the 
cast  of  the  principals,  with  the  honorable  excep- 
tions referred  to,  been  up  to  the  mark. — London 
Athenceimi,  Jan.  20. 


Jakderj  iantkilleren. 

A  Waguerian  TmtrayJnqy,  or  Art-poem-Uhrrtto^tcith  a  good 
dent  of  Cvpnn  Sorcery  in  it,  accompanied  hy  Kome  inffi- 
cation  of  the  glorious  Unconventional  Mtth'ic  of  the 
Future. 

{From  "  J/j*.  PunrJiS  Pocket  Book") 

PFvEFACE. 

This  7V(7if;-rf(/'o!7!/ eonsists  of  three  parts,  and  occupies 
aliout  as  many  weelis  in  perforinancc.  Of  course  what 
is  here  qiven  can  be  no  more  than  an  inadequate  speci- 
men of  the  whole  composition  of  the  All-poet-musician. 
Still  we  have  no  cinnbt  but  that  it  will  he  fotintl  qniti 
enoitfih  for  the  present,  without  entering  fully  into  the  Mu- 
sic nf  tlie  Future. 

The  First  Part  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  Preludi- 
an  Prolo<rue,  and  introduces  the  Hero,.Tak,  and  the  chief 
characters,  with  what  may  be  termed  the  bassoinotivo  of 
the  Opera-Poem. 

The  .Second  Part  Fhows  how  the  Hero  Jak,  determinrd 
to  rescue  his  Lady-love,  attacks  the  Jiants  in  their 
Castles. 

The  Third  Part,  wliich  is  subdivided,  shows  how  Jak , 
having  still  to  find  his  Luly-love,  Leetelred  Ridinood* 
seeks  the  Storrhausen  of  La  :\I^re  Hobbard,  wlio  lends 
him  her  learned  Do.iX,  Wnggver,  to  puide  him  on  hi*  trav- 
els. TTfTfi'f/Ti.^r  is  soon  on  the  Wolf's  trail,  but  unfortu- 
nately Jak's  object  is  flefeated  by  the  elevation  of  ihe 
Jiant  Wolf's  Castle  on  the  rock,  whi'h  is  some  50,000,000 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  This  introduces  the  Sclavonic 
Leg:end  of  the  Beanstalk.  Jak  goes  out  Beanstalkinp. 
And,  as  he  climbs,  the  t-lements  are  set  in  commotion, 
the  animal  world  goes  mad,  the  aRtronomical  system 
e:ets  hopelessly  muddled,  and  a  hitherto  inanin-ale  ob- 
ject, suddenly  becominj;  endued  with  life  and  motion, 
elopes  with,  as  mi-rht have  been  expected,  its  own  spoon- 
ey one.  All  this  otfers  a  splendid  scope  for  the  genius  of 
the  All -Poet  All  Musician  Wagner. 

The  Orchestral  Finale  of  this  part  is  perhaps  the  finest 
thinp:  that  even  this  Great  Master  has  ever  written.  It 
commences  with  a  tonic  description  of  the  "  Lofty  Did- 
dle diddle,"  or  "  Hi;2:h  Diddle-diddle  "  movement  by  all 
the  strinj^ed  instruments  in  fugue.  Tlie  diapason  is  kept 
on  throuffhout,  and  the  occasional  insistance  on  the  mi- 
nor seventh  produces  a  discord  which  is  now  startling, 
now  plaintive,  according  to  the  variations  on  the 
Theme. 


ZIW-i^T-^—^^- 


Then  follows  the  most  exquisite,  the  most  perfect  bit  of 
animal  painting  ever  known  in  harmonics,  dearly  por- 
traying—if notes  can  ever  portray  anythinj;,  if  there    is 
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as  Indeed  tliprp  f.i,  a  tnic  Lanpiagc  In  Notps,  a  ppnuine 
exprpssioii  of  undyinjx  Narrative  in  Music— tlie  first  np- 
peaiance  of  the  Cat.  Tlip  legend  talies  her,  in  the  hand 
of  the  All-Poet,  thus  far  :— 

"  High  rilddle,  nldille, 

The  Cat.  .  .  ." 
Tire  flrrtt  Diddle  is  carriPd  as  hiRh  as  flnpprs  whtelK'were 
made  before  tuning-forks)  will  go  on  a  violin,  vir>!onrel- 
lo,  or  doulde-bass.  I!ut  the  second  Diddle  is  taken  .as 
low  as  the  first  w.a.s  high.  Thus  produclnp;  a  striking 
contrast,  anrl  preparing  the  audience  for  what  is  imme- 
dla*ely  to  follow. 

z£8ra 


I8ra . 


:y-==:: 


I 


tnit  hr-  nvprromfs  tliom  nnp  hy  orip,  pn'ssinp;  from  chnm=i, 
flnts  floiiMp  slmms  .nnd  imidfiitals  into  tbp  l;ry  of  a 
rnlm  O  mnjor  Thfii  wirli  nnr-  prionf  disrord,  niip  nie;nn- 
tic  Ban^  on  the  Bis  r.)niin,  the  Art-Poem  concludes. 

fTu  lip  Continued.] 


3 


u8i"a  hirer. 

IJ^Sra  loiccr. 

Tlipn  rnnips  tlic  la<it  solo  (Der  Katzkcy),  and  hero  Ht-rr 
Rinliar<l  Wapner's  Mows  truly  inspired  liiin.  Iticdiard 
AVacupr  makes  no  sprrrt  t>f  liis  drsront  from  Kkdiard 
■Whittin^ion,  whoso  family  were  originally  Gciman,  and 
who,  had  \\\f  parents  but  stayed  in  their  own  native  land, 
would  nover  have  been  Lord  Nfayor  of  I.omlon.  But 
this  by  thp  way;  the  cries  of  the  Cat  arc  marvellously 
rendered,  piercinp;  and  plaintive,  fierce  and  ferorlons. 
Then  just  at  the  most  intense  point  of  the  symphony  is 
heard  the  tlie  flrat  strain  of  the  soothing  violin, 

"Uijjh  Diddle,  Di.ldle, 

The  Cat,  and  llic  Fiddle." 
The  Fiddle  remonstrates  with  the  Cat.  The  Cat  objects 
to  the  Fiddle  Rpcakinjjc  at  all,  when,  thereupon,  the  Fid- 
dle reminds  the  Cat  of  their  relntlonshiji,  and  points  out 
that  both  Fiddles  and  Cats  owe  th<ir  poweis  of  music  to 
the  same  cause.  This  leads  to  a  disiiuisition  on  the  rela- 
tive value  of  Cats  and  Ficldlcs,  and  each  discucscs  his 
and  Iier  own  peculiarities  in  speeches  (of  course  to  touch- 
ingly  and  thrilliocly  descripiive  music)  of  Bome  B2G lines 
apiece.  Finally  the  Cat  and  the  Fifldle  join  in  the  near- 
eftt  approach  to  what  the  "All-roet"  ever  admits  into 
his  work  as  an  Operatic  Duet,  whieh,  however,  is  sud- 
denly l)ioken  in  u|t<)n  by  a  Gijrantic  Discord,  introduc- 
inj::  a  lovidy  pastorale.  It  is  nit;lit.  Hi''  uinon  is  I'hininp;, 
the  shepherds  arc  slumlierinjr,  the  tiocks  arc  sleeping, 
the  heifers  are  in  the  paddock,  the  cows  are  in  the  cow- 
house, all  save  one,  which,  overromc  by  the  loss  of  its 
calf,  is  careerinp  alioul  the  country  refusing  all  consola- 
tion. Thus  far  have  we  now  pot  in  the  lejiciul  whie.h 
forms  the  finale  of  the  first  pari  of  the  third  Act,  or  Di- 
visional roem  of  the  Teatraylopy. 

"  ni^^h  Diddle,  Diddle. 

The  Cat,  and  the  Fiddle; 

The  C'.w.     .    .    ." 

Of  course  this  marlden^n^:  nnd  excitinc  ':cene,  musieal- 
Iv  expressed,  briuRS  us  to  the  tahleiiu  picuucd  ill  the 
words 

"Jumped  over  the  .Moon." 

And  here,  of  course,  all  the  resource'^  of  a  st.njre  arranced 
for    the   ureatest    mrelianieal  efleels    arc    l-r-'u^ht    into 

Clay.    Of  the  remainder  it  would  be  diflicult  to  speak 
rielly. 

*  The  Little  Do;;  laufi^hed  to  see  such  fun." 

The  Lamrhins:  Chorus  of  Doq;s.  all  assrmMed  in  the 
Isle  of  Dotfs.  is  one  of  Those  marvellous  ernuposiiions  of 
Mhieh  a  M>-ndeIs-()hn  nii^'ht  be  prond,  a  Mozan  boast, 
and  which  would  cause  a  Beelboven  to  be  astomshed  at 
his  own  cenius.  The  Hip  NewfoundlandV  linrkarolf  is 
a  mapnilieent  spe<iinen  of  the  CoiniinK-T-INiL-i's  art  of 
expressing  animal  sorrow  and  fury.     \VhiU; 

**ThP  Dish  ran  away  with  the  Ppoon" 

brinp-s  this  part  to  a  satisfictory  ronelusion,  amid  the 
ronr^of  the  waves,  the  howliup  (>f  the  wIikN,  the  ternir 
of  ilH-  M;ni  in  the  Moon  at  .-eeinp  his  re.-ideiiep  I. -apt  ov- 
er by  a  ttyinp  C<nv  as  .I;<k  places  his  foot  on  the  fir«t 
profertinii  of  the  li.-anstalk.  an<l  commenees  his  perilous 
asct-nt.     4)u  this  pieture  the  eurtain  ileseend^. 

The  Pecond  Division  of  the  Third  Tart,  which  is  apain 
snbdiviiled  (Imt  onlv  tak-s  ten  d:iys  in  pei  fnrnianeei, 
shows  how  J.ik.  havinp  (dimbed  the  Beanstalk,  attacks 
Jiant  \Volf,  rescues  l.celel-red-Ridinood  and  is  joined 
bv  all  the  characters  who  have  ever  appeared,  at  any 
time,  in  the  piece  from  its  commencement.  This  affords 
an  opportunitv  for  one  of  the  most*  ffeclive  finales,  both 
musi,'ally  and" dramatically  con.sidered,  in  the  whole  of 
music. 

The  FinnJe  tjlone  lat-tit  three  dayn,  and  in  divirlcd  into 
acts,  ilecds,  and  proce-sions.  All  kinds  <if  difficulties— 
expressoi  by  a  ]HTpetually  reeu-rinp  chromatic  scale, 
interwoven  amonp  a  pi-rfeet  netwoik  of  chords,  fupues, 
andsymphonies— are  placed  in  the  way  of  Jak's  wedding, 


An  Italian  on  "Wagner. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  first  number  of  a  new  ^flilticaI 
Hrrinr,  published  in  Chicapo,  for  the  following:— 

Francisco  Florimo,  a  liiLrh  musical  authority  in 
Italv.  puldi'ihed  an  article  in  an  Italian  paper  re- 
cently nn  Wnc-ner'a  music.  It  is  extremely  inter- 
estinir  fi*^  it  reflects  the  iHeas  of  the  Italians  nn  the 
subject.  Tlie  f(tIlowin2'  article  is  composed  of  short 
extrnets  from  the  oriixinal,  and  embodies  its  substan- 
tial points : 

In  their  bflttle  ajxainst  the  true  principles  of  mu- 
sic these  innovators  seek  obtru'-ive.  discordant,  nnd 
extrnvairant  means  of  rarrvin;::   out   a    conventionnl 
idea  wbieli.  however  hii'^lilv  colored,  is  cold  and  nl- 
mnst  incomprehensible    to  the   cTcnernl  public    who, 
nnxi'Uis  f)nly  for  emotional  effects,  are  indiirerent  ns 
to  whether  thi-v  are  produced  bv  technical   skill   or 
reckless  niebxlies.      When   music   whicli   should   be 
idenli^^lie,  descriptive,  nnd  natural,  ns   conceived  by 
the  author  of  musical  reform  and  his  ro-r(di<rionists. 
exceeds  its  powers  it  becomes  ridicu'ons  and  ne-rn- 
live.      Kven  tlie  beautiful  itself  has  limits  which  are 
not,  to  be  passed  unless    the   nrt   be    in    its    decline. 
Wapner.  bv  force  of  creatinir,    has    exceeded  those 
limits,  and  is  urpintr  Ids  trcnius  toward   a   ^nal   un- 
known perhaps  to  !iim  =  elf.      lie  sa^  s  that   to  be  a 
mnsicinn  one  must  also  be  a  poet.     Tliis  is  true,  but 
he  should  know  also  that  in  one  sinp-le  note  of  mu- 
sic is  enncentrated    a  trreafer  intensitv    of  feelinr; 
tluin  in  many  ])a2:es  of  writinp-.      And   Darwin  tells 
us  tliat  tlie  ideas  or  sensations  evf)];ed  bv  inu>ie  ap- 
pear   from    their    vnpne    extent    and   (u-ofnrnlity    as 
tlion*:ij  they  were   mental   efTovt?,   toward    tlioup'his 
and  ernolions  of  n  very  remote  jieriod.      Italy  has 
never  !uid  so  many  composers  as  to-day,  nnd  never 
have  niipeared  so  many  operas   which.   enihus;a<ti- 
eallv  vecei\ed    at  first,  are  eondenuied  at   the  third 
or  fourth  rcjiresentation,  or  if  Ihev  ruitlive  a  •Jcn-on 
are  hnr<lly  iutrodm-ed  in  other  cities,  and   the    next 
year  are  eonsipned  tooitlivion  by  ]in]>uhir  (^lisappro- 
i)a1ion.      Now  why  is  it  that  after  the  lapse  of  half n 
centurv  those  works  are  still  calleil    for    wliich.   ac- 
cort^lin:;  to  the  believers   in   propress.   have  nlreadv 
had  their  day  ?     Have  "Barbiere."  "William  Tell." 
'■  Sonnambula,"      "  X(n*ma,"     "  Puritani.''     "lOlisire 
dWniore."  and  "  Lncia."  pone  out  of  fashion  V     We 
asU  no  re])ly  twir  raise  any  nrp-ument;  men  of  heart 
and   nndersland'up   will    pronr)unce    whetlier  such 
prod  net  i(U!s    will    ever    be    eclipsed    in    the   artistic 
world.      It  must  be  reserved  for  fuMire  ponerations 
to  decide  upon  the  merit  and  advi^-abilitv  of  n  new 
style  of  hnrniony  and  a  new  method  of  compositifm. 
Xever'heless.  it  is  beyond  all  doidd,  that  the  art  of 
music  is  at  present  passinp   fhroupli  a  very  prave 
cri'^i'*,  and  one  endanperjnp  even  her   future;   but   I 
dare  liope  tlmt,  tiie  lu'illiant,  Wapuerinn  meteor  will 
be  obscured  even  nt  its  zenith,  as  soon   as    the    star 
of    melody    ay>i)enr.'*    apnin    on    the    horizon    in   all 
ii<  purity.     When   nn  nrt  declines  so  rapirllv  it  is 
beenu-^e  the  very  prineij^les  have  been  fal-ified.  and 
tlie  onlv  wav  to  effect  a  revival   is  bv   relurninp  to 
those  iiriTiei])les  in  all  their  intepritv.  nnd  aceeptinp 
both  tlu'  propress  made  in  the  path  pursr.ed  and  all 
the  harmonic  developnienf.s  to  which  music  has  at- 
tnined  from  the    first   attempts   at   n    characteristic 
style  up  to  the  piesent  time.      What  do  vou  believe 
is  Wapner's  aim  in  endeavorinp  to  upset  all  thatbas 
been  dime  hitlierto.  and  pivinp  to  mu'^if;  n  totally 
diflerent  direction  ?     Is  it  propros  ?     Xo  ;   In'  wi>h- 
r-s  to  create  a  theatre  nnd  a  mu^ic  entirely  national. 
With   his   powerful   and    far-seeinp    pen  ins.   he    has 
reviewed  the  lilslory  of  his  nation,  and    found    that 
it  possesses  a  literature,  a  philosophy,  its  own  pecu- 
liar    tendencie".    cvervthinp,    in     short,    except    a 
national  school  of  music.     Mozart  is  termed  b^'  the 
Germans  themselves  the  Italian  nmrmp  native  com- 
posers ;   Haydn  is   eminently  svmphordal.  the  pre- 
cursor of  that  immense  2;enius. Beethoven, unequalled 
up  to  the  present  time.      Weber  has   composed  one 
opera  in  which  he  has  attempted  the  t'nsion  of  the 
two  -scliools.     Wapner's  desire  is  to  pive  the  drama 
a  national  physiopnomy  and  to    create  a   German 
musical  theatre.     By  the  force  of  his  penius  he  has 
commenced  the  reform,  but  will  lie  succeed  in   com- 
pletinp  it  ?     We  cannot  say.      Wapner  declares  Ital- 
ian music  to  be   deliphtful    but   perverse,  excitinp. 
and  corruptinij;  a  }u'incess,  perhaps,  but   certainly 
a  coui'te-san  ;  beautiful  as  Titian's  '*  Venus,"  and  im- 


modest as  tlie  nymphs  of  Pietro  d'Arez^o.  Its  only 
aim.  he  rleclares,  is  to  please  and  enfeeble  the  mind  ; 
to  trinmidi  over  stronp  natures  by  its  very  weak- 
ness, makinp  winninp  and  erilicinp  advance*,  iut 
lowerinp  the  effect  of  its  beauty  by  trivial  conees- 
sions.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  Wapner  does 
not  understand  Italian  mu-ic.  Instead  of  beinp  a 
siren  who  destroys  by  her  fatal  charms,  it  is  the 
Haiiphter  of  that  divinity  wlioso  influence  insjurerl 
the  fireeks  to  comprehend  and  portray  the  eternal 
type  of  bi'auty  in  ilu-ir  plastic  arts,  and  ourselves  to 
perceive  and  brinp  forth  the  saxe  in  sonp  and  har- 
mony. These  restless  s<uils  who  have  tenilerness 
and  evince  a  ^^pasmodic  sympathy  for  the  music  of 
the  future,  will  leiirn  hy  comparison  to  re=pect  in  a 
continually  increasinp  depree  the  treasures  of  tlie 
Italian  musical  Parnassus,  and  will  he  taupht  thi^t  a 
school  like  ours  may  be  re'ormed,  but  not  extin- 
puished.  Italy  is  the  cradle  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful.  Here  art  is  a  worship  ;  talent  and  inspi- 
ration the  priests,  and  the  public  the  admirinp  ap- 
preeiators  of  their  performances.  Tlie  palladimn  of 
our  music  will  be  ever  revercl.  History  dc<dares 
that  from  Perp(desi.  to  PaisielJo.  from  <'iinarosa  to 
Rossini,  from  Ilellini  to  Verdi  our  marcli  has  been 
from  plory  to  plorv.  fi  om  triumph  to  triumph  ;  and 
it  is  a  crime  r)f  nationality  to  attempt  to  brinp^  Into 
discredit  the  sacred  dopmas  of  our  art.  It  is  said 
that  we  nmv  learn  from  history  the  true  secret  of 
all  arts  and  sciences,  since  she  is  the  faithful  mirror 
of  humanity,  in  wdiieh  every  nrt,  science,  or  human 
underlakinp-  is  shown  in  its  proper  jtlace  and  in  its 
])roper  Hpht.  nnd  with  its  proper  depree  of  import- 
ance nbsolute  or  relative.  Italian  music  confirms 
the  maxim  of  the  illustrious  naturalist,  and  will  find 
in  the  experience  of  the  past  the  wa}'  of  traversing 
the  future. 


Mendelssohn's  Birthday  at  the  Crystal 

Palace. 

iFrom  the  L<mtlon  Times.) 

That  Mcndi'ls-^fdiii  was  b-irn  on  the  ;ird  «f  Pebru- 
arv,  lso;i.  all  wdio,  appreciatinp  ins  mu-^ic  nt  its 
worth,  rank  him  amonp  the  very  prcalesi,  f)f  com- 
posers, are  aware  ;  and  it  was  no  less  fitlinp  than 
prnceful  on  the  part  <)f  th{>sp  in  au'h')rity  so  to  nr- 
ranpe  their  propramme  as  to  make  it,  to  the  best  of 
their  aliility.  commemorative  of  an  event  of  sucli 
importance  to  art.  Beethoven  alone  exeepte  1,  no 
one  has  helped  more  towards  makinp  the  rVystnl 
Palace  Concerts,  in  their  most  lepitirnate  features, 
attractive  to  the  ])ublic  tlian  Memhd-sohn.  The 
propramme  of  Saturdjiy  offers  nn  excellent  idea  of 
t!)e  varied  phases  in  t)ie  composer's  many-sided  tal- 
ent, but  mipht  with  preater  advantape.  we  think, 
have  been  so  devised  as  to  represent  his  propress 
from  early  youth  to  maturity.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
well  worth  quotinp:  — 

Overture.  Hw/  Ilfax ;  Fart-sonfr,  "For  the  New 
ye:u;"  Air.  '  Then  shall  the  riirhteons  "  (EUjnh;) 
Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra;  rail-sotip.  "  The 
Wandci  biir  Minstrel ;  "  .Sonp,  '  The  Garland  ;  '*  Ada- 
trio  in  K  flat  from  :in  iini>ubli«hed  nynipliopy,  written 
f<ir  quintet  of  wtrinps  and  solo  viobn  (tiist  time  of 
performance);  Part-song,  "  Remembrance;"  The 
Scotch  Symphony. 

The  nrhifjio  in  E  flat,  from  the  early  symphony — 
the  '"No.  12."  in  V — ^hould  certainly  have  come 
first,  nnd  doubtless  would  have  headed  the  jiro- 
pramme,  but  for  the  sake  of  Ili-rr  Joachim,  who  un- 
dertook the  violin  .solos,  and  had  also  the  more  re- 
sponsible tnsk  before  him  of  plnyinp  the  concerto. 
Beyond  that,  little  mattered.  First,  or  hist,  the 
unknown  movement  would  have  been  welcome,  nnd 
doubly  so  had  the  entire  symphony  been  produced 
— an  examiile  of  precocity  for  which  scsrcely  a  j>ar- 
allel  could  he  cited.  In  his  remarks  upon  thi<'  ada- 
f/io,  "  G,"  the  always  well-infornu-d  annotator  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  j>roprammes.  furnishes  his  readers 
with  a  very  interestinp  catalopue  of  tiie  twelve  ear- 
ly symphonies  of  ^Ien(leI^sohn,  now,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  manuscript  compositions,  deposited 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Berlin,  where  fvi'vy 
amaletir  may  ol»tain  access  to  them.  The  specimen 
broupht  forward  on  Saturday  can  only  have  enpen- 
dered  a  stronp  desire  on  tlie  part  of  the  audience  to 
know  the  entire  wo.k,  of  which  it  forms  the  third 
in  a  series  of  five  movements.  Beautiful  from  be- 
pinninp  to  end,  it  is  not  the  less  valuable  on  account 
of  the  manifest  indications  as  to  how  the  a^pirinp- 
younp  nuisieinn  wns  inf^iienced  by  the  example  and 
attracted  by  the  ideas  of  cornpo'iers  whom  he  natu- 
rally must  have  reparded  with  veneration.  Scored 
for  quintet  of  strinped  instruments,  with  solo  oUjH- 
(jalo  for  violin  as  principal  feature,  the  arl'ir/io  has 
quite  a  solemn  effect,  at:d  the  studied  carefulness  of 
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tlii>  oxprntion  l>rnii<rli(  nil  its  morits  rnnspiriiniisly 
into  liijlit.  IIpi  r  Jonrliirn's  iiitprprctation  of  tin* 
solo  |)art  for  Ifailini;  violin  was  wortliy  liiinsi-lf  niul 
tlic  niastor  to  wlioiii  in  liis  earlv  youth  lifl  owed  so 
much,  and  who  ontciluineil  for  him  so  doop  and  last- 
infT  n  rciraril. 

IIow  IIi'iT  Joachim  jdnvs  Hif  violin  concerto — 
tlic  only  one  pulilislicd.  all lionffli  we  tind  another, 
in  I>  minor,  amons;  the  manuscripts — is  unnecessary 
to  say.  To  render  it  more  perfectly  seems  to  «s 
impossible.  A  peculiar  interest  must  always  be  at- 
tached to  this  concerto  when  pul>licly  inl  roduced  by 
the  Ilnnnjarian  violinist.  The  lastconcert  to  whicli 
Mendelssohn  himself  ever  listened  was  held  at  the 
I.eipsic  Oewandhaus  in  18-t7,  a  very  short  time  be- 
fore his  death,  wiien  .loachim.  still  a  boy,  was  the 
executant.  Often  as  it  has  been  henrd  in  this  cmin- 
try,  where  it  was  first  brounht  forward  at  a  Pliib 
harmonic  concert,  in  1S16,  by  the  Italian  v'n-lnoxn. 
Camillo  Sivori  (shortly  before  the  production  of 
Elijnh  nl  Rirminshain).  it  always  sounds  fresh  and 
youns,  and  on  Saturday,  as  may  be  imairined,  was 
more  than  ordinarily  welcome.  The  warmth  of  his 
reeejilion  appeared  at  tirst  somewhat  to  disturli  the 
constitutional  ec|uanimily  of  Ilerr  .Joachim;  luit  he 
was  soon  thorcuishly  master  of  his  exceptional 
means,  and  ]>layed  more  man;niticently  than  ever. 
His  delivery  of  the  exquisite  andnnte  in  C  major 
sounded  almost  like  an  elesiac  tribute  to  the  master 
wliom  he  loved  so  much,  and  the  irresistilile  finah 
given,  in  accordance  with  Mcndels.sohn's  own  idea, 
'■  as  quick  as  possible,"  an  essential  condition  of  the 
Mendelssohnian  family  of  scherzos,  where  rapidity 
and  accuracy  can  be  combined,  bo'.h  astonished  and 
enraptured  everybody,  and  the  customary  enthusi- 
astic demonstration  followed.  About  the  Riiji  Bhis 
overture  and  the  symphony  in  A  minor  ("  Scotch  ") 
to  write  a  simple  word  that  has  not  been  written 
over  and  over  again  would  be  difficult;  but  to  say 
that  they  have  never  in  our  remembrance,  liere  or 
elsewhere,  been  more  splendidly  executed  than  on 
the  present  occasion,  by  the  orchestr.i  under  the  di 
rection  of  Herr  August  Manns,  is  only  a  just  tribute 
to  the  admirable  conductor  and  the  skilled  profes- 
sors who  follow  the  indi(!ations  of  his  baton.  The 
overture  was,  indeed,  as  impressive  a  beginning  as 
the  syinpliony  w.-is  a  triumphant  climax.  The  two 
solo  songs,  botli  familiar,  were  given  by  Mr. 
Edward  Lloyd  with  the  utmost  care  and  artistic 
taste. 


§toi§|)t's  loimnil  of  Pusix. 
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Concerts. 

Hauvart)  Symphony  Conxerts.  The  seventh 
programme  (for  Feb.  15),  as  finally  remodelled  to 
gratify  the  gener.il  desire  for  more  of  Miss  Gaeta- 
No's  singing,  was  as  follows: 

1.  Overture  to  "  Faust  " Spolir 

2.  Recit.:  "  Solitudini  amiclie,"  and  Aria:  "Zef- 

firetti  lusinfrhieri,"  from  "  Idomeneo,". Mozart 
Miss  Nita  Gaetano. 

3.  ri.ino-Forte  Concerto,  No.  4,  iu  D  minor, 

Op  70 Rubinstein 

Moderate — Moderate  assai — Allegro 

assai. 

Carlyle  Petersiloa. 

1.  Songs,  with  Viano-Foite  : — 

a.  "  .\utumn  Sonj;" R.Franz 

b.  "Oonie  into  the  Garden,  Maud  "..O.  Drcsel 

c.  **  Veneti-.in  Gondolier's  Song  ".  ..Meyerbeer 

iNliss  Nita  Gaetano. 

2.  Symphony  in  E  flat.  No.  3 Schumann 

Vivace— Schei  zo — Atidante — Reliixioso 
(sufrsested  !>v  a  religious  ceremo- 
nial in  the  Cologne  Cathedral) 
—Allegro. 

The  audience  was  notably  the  largest  of  the  sea- 
son, and  none,  apparently,  were  disappointed.  The 
brilliant  Overture  to  Spohr's  Faust — a  work  con- 
taining other  instances  of  his  happiest  and  freshest 
inspiration — was  played  with  spirit  and  precision  ; 
and  it  was  warmly  received.  The  breadth  and  maj- 
esty, the  depth  of  feeling,  wealth  of  imagination, 
perfect  consistency,  and  gorgeous  coloring  of  Schu- 
mann's "Cologne,  or  "Rlienish"  Symphony,  grows 
upon  one  with  every  hearing.  There  is  no  grander 
opening  tlian  this  has,  witli  its  broad  syncopated 
Hu'thm  ;  indeed  the  whole  first  movement  gives 
you   a  buoyant   and   triumphant   sense   of    floating 


down  the  broad  stream  of  father  Rhine.  The  easy, 
independent  swing  of  the  Scherzo  is  full  of  health 
and  high  spirits  as  of  a  young  party  of  foot  travel- 
lers upon  its  b.'inks.  The  Andantr,  serious  and  ten- 
der, is  of  exipiisite  beauty.  The  Kr/if/ioxo  is  inex- 
pressibly solemn,  a  very  palpable  reminder  of  the 
scene,  the  (one,  the  atmosphere  of  high  Mass  in  a 
Cathedral  like  that  of  Cologtie,  of  which  we  can 
speak  from  experience;  in  the  startling  passage 
where  the  trombones  enter  in  long,  bold  chords  it 
reaches  the  sublime  and  almost  takes  your  breath 
away;  there  is  a  strange  little  n'clodic  figure  (a 
sort  of "  Leit  motive,")  echoed  about  from  bassoon 
to  various  instruments,  which  seems  like  the  voice 
of  officiating  priests.  The  final  Allrr/ro  takes  you 
out  into  the  free  air  and  sunshine,  and  you  seem  to 
go  off  down  the  riverside  togetlier,  full  of  talk  and 
humor,  reminding  one  another  of  this  or  that  in 
what  has  just  been  witnessed,  some  one  of  the  party 
now  and  then  quaintly  imitating  (in  a  playful,  rapid 
manner)  that  quaint  motive  in  the  RAifjiom.  The 
rendering  of  the  Symphony  was  for  the  most  part 
very  satisfactory,  although  the  ehance.s  for  rehear- 
sal had  been  very  few  and  the  work  had  not  been 
given  here  for  several  years ;  but  there  is  this  vir- 
tue in  these  great  things,  that  the  musician  who  has 
once  plaj'ed  them  never  loses  the  impressi<m. 

Miss  Gaetano's  singing  confirmed  the  fine  impres- 
sion of  her  lovely  voice,  her  refined  taste  and  ex- 
pressive art.  The  Mozart  aria,  to  be  sure,  is  of  too 
uniformly  quiet  a  character  for  concert  effect  in  a 
large  hall  ;  besides  that  the  melody  is  somewhat  too 
sustained  for  her  best  power  ;  yet  it  was  beautifully 
sung  and  sincerely  enjo3-ed  by  those  whose  tastes 
are  least  corrupted  by  the  high  artificial  flavors  of 
the  modern  music.  The  songs  were  simply  perfect 
both  in  singing  and  accompaniment  (by  Mr.  Dre- 
sel).  That  by  Franz  :  "  Im  Herbst,"  is  one  of  the 
most  passionate,  intensely  sad,  yet  thoroughly  beau- 
tiful songs  which  even  he  has  written  ;  and  the 
singer  threw  her  soul  into  it  with  superb  effect.  Mr. 
Dresel's  charming  "Maud"  song  was  sung  con  amnre, 
with  most  delicate  aJDpreciation  ;  and  the  quaint  Bar 
carolle  of  Meyerbeer  had  all  the  subtle  grace  and 
piquancy  required.  In  response  to  a  persistent  en- 
core Miss  Gaetano  sang  a  pleasing  song  by  Gounod. 

Mr.  Petersilea  played  the  Rubinstein  Concerto, 
not  to  be  sure  with  the  fire  (not  to  speak  of  the 
original  improvising  force)  of  its  composer,  but  with 
a  straight-forward,  thorough,  conscientious  exec.i- 
tion,  avoiding  all  extravagance,  and  bringing  out 
its  outline  and  whole  structure  clenrly,  winning 
great  credit  by  the  effort.  The  work  itself  is  full 
of  interest;  an  earnest  consistency  is  felt  at  lease 
in  the  first  two  movements  ;  although  the  Cossack 
breaks  out  in  the  freakish  and  rather  frivolous  Fi- 
n.ale.  There  are  passages  of  extreme  difficulty,  to 
which  Mr.  Petersilea  proved  himself  fully  equal. 


Theodore  Thomas.  The  return  of  this  celebrated 
leader  with  his  admirable  orchestra  has  given  us 
more  concerts  during  the  last  fortnight  than  any 
common  musical  appetite  could  ertsily  digest:  — 'our 
in  his  own  name,  two  in  aid  of  the  Old  South  pres- 
ervation fund,  one  with  Misses  Adelaide  and  M.a- 
thilde  Phillipps,  and  two  in  the  Sanders  Theatre 
course  at  Cambridge — nine  concerts  in  nine  days  ! 
The  first  was  en  Monday  evening,  Feb.  19,  when 
the  Music  Hall  was  but  sparsely  filled  ;  it  would 
seem  th.at  people  felt  fatigued  in  the  mere  anticipa- 
tion of  so  great  a  surfeit.  The  orchestra  showed 
the  same  strength  as  on  the  previons  visit, — eight 
first  violins,  eight  second,  'cellos  and  basses  four 
each,  etc.  The  string  department  has  been  brought 
up  again  to  the  unity  and  precision  which  it  had 
before  so  many  members  left  the  organization  ;  the 
reeds  h.ive  all  the  smoothness,  if  not  all  the  vitality 


of  tone  they  had  before  ;  the  brass  is  still  a  little 
coarse,  though  much  improved  in  the  past  few 
months.     The  programme  was  as  follows:  — 

Overture.  J 

Seher/.o,    (  op.  52 Schumann 

Finale.       ) 

Novelletten  for  String  Orchestra,  Op  53.    New. 

Gado 

1.  And;intino— Allegro  vivace  e  grazioso. 

2.  Reherzo  Cmoderato). 

3.  Andantino  con  moto. 

4.  Allegro  vivace. 

Symphonic  Poem,  Dansc  M.acabre Saint-Saens 

Siegfried's  Death,  Die  GStterdiimmerung.    (New). 

Wagner 
From  "  Der  Ring  der  Nibelungen." 

Overture,  Fidelio .Beethoven 

Sicilienne.  lfi,-ot+!mn   f Unch 

Rigodon  de  Dirdnnus.  (  ""^  """^'  |  Rameau 

Rallet  Mti«ie,  Queen  of  Saba.    New Goldmnrk 

Vor  der  Czarda,  (In  front  oi  a  Hungarian  Inn,}.  .Raff 

Schumann's  Op.  52, — almost  a  .Symphony,  al- 
though it  lacks  the  breadth  and  weight  of  thought 
which  characterize  his  four  great  Symphonies — lias 
not  been  heard  here  for  quite  a  number  of  years, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Scherzo,  which  is  much 
the  most  interesting  part  of  it,  and  which  is  often 
)ilayed  by  itself.  We  confess  to  feeling  a  certain 
dryness  in  the  other  two  parts,  masterly  as  they 
are  in  treatment.  The  work  was  finely  rendered. 
Gade's  "  Noyellettes"  are  very  graceful,  smoothly 
flowing  little  pieces,  full  of  sentiment;  yet  they 
seemed  monotonous,  and  to  lack  positiveness  of 
character  as  well  as  color  ;  affecting  us  somewhat 
like  the  old  drawings  in  India  ink,  or  mezzotint  en- 
gravings. They  were  very  beautifully  played.  The 
"Danse  Macabre"  always  startles  and  even  delights 
on  a  first  hearing  bv  its  quaint  audacity  ;  Ave  con- 
fess the  charm  of  such  things  does  not  last  for  us. 

Of  course  Mr.  Thomas  would  do  his  possible  to 
gratify  the  general  curiosity  to  hear  the  famous 
Funeral  March  in  AVagner's  Gbtlerddmmerimri, 
though  the  attempt  might  be  beset  with  as  many 
practical  difficulties  as  Wagner  himself  found  in 
trying  to  give  his  friend  an  idea  of  Gluck's  music 
[See  first  page  of  this  number].  We  had  expected 
a  whole  scene  with  the  Dirge  in  its  connection. 
Instead  of  that  we  had  it  isolated  ;  moreover,  those 
who  experienced  it  in  the  orthodox  way  of  the 
Bayreuthian  baptism  .issure  us  that  the  instrumen- 
tation exceeded  the  means  of  the  Thomas  orchestra, 
while,  even  had  that  been  complete,  a  true  idea 
could  only  be  formed  of  it  in  the  midst  of  its  theat- 
rical surroundings.  Anyhow,  it  left  the  audience 
in  a  kind  of  vague  wonderment  and  stupor.  Xo 
one  knew  what  it  meant  m.usirafh/,  allhough  dram- 
atically the  story  had  been  told  us.  Xo  one  dared 
to  say  he  did  or  did  not  like  it;  none  applauded. 
Tn  truth  the  only  impression  was  of  a  strange,  vague, 
formless  mass  of  most  dark,  sepulchral  tones,  with 
wild  bursts  of  passion,  sudden  tremendous  fortissi- 
mos,  here  and  there  the  rudiments  of  a  march 
rhythm  for  a  bar  or  two,  but  for  the  most  part  no 
march  discernible  ;  a  vast  "  wide  weltering  chaos  " 
of  crude  harmonies  expressing  grief  and  rage,  but  all 
tending  nowhere,  without  course  or  progress,  like  a 
land-locked  sea  upheaving  in  a  storm.  Fidrlio  Ov- 
erture after  it  was  like  passing  out  of  a  dark  cave, 
haunted  b\»  terrific  groans,  into  a  world  full  of  light 
and  beauty, — though  the  juxtapor^ition  was  a  strange 
one. — ^The  graceful,  unpretending  little  Sicilievne  o! 
Bach  was  highly  enjoyable ;  and  the  Higodon  of 
Rameau  seemed  so  perfect  in  its  qnaint,  prim  way, 
and  was  so  pei'fectly  executed,  that  a  repetition 
could  not  be  refused.  Goldmark's  Queen  of  Sheba 
music  rather  puzzled  us  ;  some  of  it  seemed  more 
like  tragedy  than  ballet.  It  was  quite  Orientiil  in 
its  coloring,  riehl}'  and  ingeniously  instrumented, 
full  of  melodic  themes  ;  but  this  one  hearing  left  us 
rather  in  the  vague.  The  single  movement  from 
the  Hungarian  Suite  by  Raff  (of  which  Mr.  Thomas 
gave  us  the  whole  last  year)  confirmed  the  impres- 
sion we  then  got  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  RafTs  compositions. 
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A '*  licrprarly  army  of  empty  boxes"  creeteil  the  first 
of  the  concerts  for  the  Old  S.mth  (Tne'^day  evening,  20tli). 
nor  was  tiicre  nmch  more  mnnifcstn'ion  of  sympathy  at 
the  seooml  (Wcinesilay  nfternnnn).  The  first  l»et,'an 
with  on  the  whoh?  .-i  fine  interpretation  of  the  G-minor 
Symphony  of  Moznrt,  though  some  exception  nii^ht  be 
taken  to  the  tempo  and  to  certain  details  in  the  render- 
inirof  the  And;»nte.  The  other  orchestral  selections 
were  :  Frnf  Taine's  Overture  to  "  As  you  like  it,"  which 
ronfirmetl  the  2or)d  impression  that  it  m.-ide  atriunbrid;^e; 
As^er  Hamcrik's  _NoriIiN<7iP  Suitf,  of  whose  five  little 
pieces  the  secoml  is  the  most  iuterestins  on  acount  of 
the  old  Swedish  hillad  whicli  forms  its  theme,  while  the 
work  as  a  whole  does  not  improve  with  nsnpon  acquain- 
tance, but  seems  to  Htrain  after  orijxinnlity  like  moat  of 
the  newest  music;  some  ballet  music  ("  Dance  of  Hayn- 
deres"  and  "Torchlight  Dance  of  the  P.ridcs  of  Cash- 
mere ")  from  niiliinstein's  F/nrmnrs-,  of  which  opera 
some  of  <iur  tenders  miy  remcmlicr  an  accrnuit  Viy  An»- 
bros  which  we  piiTitcd  l:ist  Scptcinbei,— mu-^ic  full  of  vo- 
luptuous charm  and  Sfilendor ;  and  finally  the  uproai  ious 
Ride  of  Warner's  "Walkyries.  Miss  Matuilde  Thil- 
LTi'Ps,  with  a  Contralto  voice  of  [jreat  compass  antl 
which  rivals  her  sister's  in  jiower  and  richness,  san^  a 
lonir  recitative  and  Aria  in  (1  ("  Addio.  O  miei  sospiri  ") 
from  Cluck's  Or/'-o,  with  p:reat  force  and  spirit,  display- 
ing!: a  remarkable  bravura  in  tlic  clahnrate.  exceedingly 
difTicult  Cadenza  put  to  it  by  Viardot  flarcia.  She  also 
sauf^  *' Ah  quel  t^iortm  "  from  Rnsini's  Seiniranii'le  to 
Creat  acceptance.  Miss  Malhile  has  splendid  qualities 
forasinijer;  bIic  has  had  i;ooil  training:;  yet  we  feel  in 
her  a  somewhat  dan<xerons  temlency  to  carry  points  by 
storm;  notably  the  way  she  has  ofexplodin;;  those  solid 
preat  low  tfine«  of  hers  cives  them  an  exajr^rerated  soinul 
as  if  they  were  not  meant  quite  seriously,  which  certain- 
ly is  not  the  case  with  her-  Her  rccepti<iu  was  a  very 
warm  one. 

In  the  Wednesday  Concert  the  ehler  sister.  Miss  Ani:- 
LAiDK  PniLLii'ps,  in  her  rich,  ripe,  finished  and  exprew- 
sive  style  sanfx  "  Verdi  Trati  "  from  Handel's  Alcina,  and 
Donizetti's  '*  O  mio  Fi'rnando,"  which  we  coiild  willin;:- 
ly  part  withal  for  the  rc^t  of  onr  mortal  life,  altliouj:h 
there  is  a  pleasure  In  hcarin-;  anything  so  admirably 
sanp:.  Mr.  .Tironsonx  in  his  cdrrcct  and  finished  man- 
ner played  a  not  particularly  edifying  \'iolin  Sonata  by 
Vitali.  The  orchestra  played  the  entire  Hach  Suite  in 
D,  and  very  finely;  and  the  "  Thai-ton  "  of  Saint-Sai^is, 
—a  work  frnui  the  Antipodes— with  immense  verve  and 
energy.  After  the  intermisnifm  a  Serenade  of  lieetho- 
ven,  cleverly  arrauccd  for  orchestra  fnun  the  Trio,  Op. 
8,  for  vi(din,  viola  an:!  'cello,  a  work  in  several  move- 
ments, ending  in  a  lovely  Andmte  with  variations  was 
presented  in  a  numt  enjovabh^  manner.  The  concert 
closed  with  the  Iiunu»ri)iis  and  pn-tty  *■  Funeral  March 
of  a  Marionette  "  by  <^;oiinod,  and  the  Tannhae\iser  Ov- 
erture, 

On  the  evening  of  that  Wcdnr^lay  the  Tlnimas  Or 
cheUra  bore  the  (diief  part  in  the  fifth  Cambridge  concert 
at  the  Sanders  Theatre,  of  which  every  seat  appeared  to 
have  its  occupant.  It  opened  with  a  fine  i)erformance 
of  Mendclssnhn's  Overture  to  vl^-^'i/m,  fi>llowcd  by  Cho- 
pin's  F-minor  Concerto,  in  which  the  pianist  Miss  Amv 
Fay,  of  Cambridge,  made  her  first  appearance  here- 
abouts xvith  orcliestra.  A  certain  nervousness  appeared 
to  check  the  free  motion  both  of  hands  and  spirit  in  the 
opening  Maesln<in  ;  ami  in  this  condition  it  was  no  won- 
der that  she  had  to  learn  The  lesson  of  the  dnnger,  to 
wdiich  any  mortal  memory  is  liable  in  some  degree,  of 
playing  in  concerted  music  without  notes  as  we  infei  red 
from  one  or  two  otluTwi-^e  unace,)untalde  "flashes  of 
silence"  in  the  orchestra.  Sin?  gained  courage,  and 
with  it  freedom,  however,  as  she  went  on;  the  broad 
rficitativo  in  the  Lar'jhrtfo  movement  was  well  empha- 
sized, and  the  rapid  finale  was  pbiyed  firmly,  brilliantly 
and  clearly.  Yet  it  is  the  brilliant  rather  than  the  poet- 
ic side  of  Chopin  that  she  represents.  Tiie  effort  was 
heartily  applauded.  Later  in  the  evening  she  was  very 
succes>ful  in  a  piano  solo:  ■' KUin  Dance,"  a  concert 
study  by  Lisz.t,  and  w.'.s  compelle  1  t'l  reappear  and  give 
another  piece.— Tlie  Siegfri.-d  Funeral  March  made 
about  the  same  impression  that  it  did  in  Boston. 
But  for  a  glorious  win<]-up  of  the  feast  came  a  superb 
performance  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  in  ihe 
treatment  of  which  nothing  presented  itself  as  question- 
able except  the  slow  and  stnmgly  accented  assertion  of 
the  first  three  note.j,— a  point  about  which  authoiiiicH 
differ.  To  us  it  seems  that  those  '  three  knocks  of  Fate 
at  the  door  "  ou'^ht  to  steal  in  quietiy  in  the  same  .Vlle- 
gro  tempo  witli  tiie  whole  nniveinent.  Mr.  Thomas  even 
treated  in  Vhe  same  way  the  three  notes  of  the  hoins  en- 
eringwith  the  cotintcrtheme. 

We  were  unable  to  attend  the  sixth  and  closing  con- 
eerl  of  the  series  (Tuesday  evening);  though  the  spirit 
was  willing,  uufoi  tuiiat^jly   the    fle-_h  was  weak!    And 


our  desire  to  renew  acquaintance  with  Paine's  Sympho- 
ny was  great.  All  we  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  r-  cord  the 
interesting  programme: 

1.    Overture  to  Fair  Metusina Men  dels -fohn 

Theoiiir^  Thomas's  Orchestra. 

2     Piano  Cone.rto  in  A-minor Schumann 

Mr,  William  H   Sherwood. 

3.  Svmphony  in  C minor,  No.  1 Paine 

4.  Piano  ^olo: 

rt— Fuijue  in  C -minor Rheinbercer 

/,_S,iienade Rubinstein 

c— Wal  Ie-;rau';ehen  (Concert  Etude) Liszt 

Mr   Wdliam  II.  Sherwood. 

5.  Overture  to  Loonure,  Ko,  3 Beethoven 


Here,  for  the  present,  our  review  must  pause  in  the 
middle  of  the  lon!<  list,  so  that  we  may  give  some  brief 
glimpses  of  the  rich  music  still  in  prospect  for  us.  Next 
time  we  must  resume  the  record  and  s'cak  of  the  remain- 
ing Thomas  eoaccrts,  the  1  ist  Sherwoo  I  matinee,  the 
very  succes'^ful  concert  of  the  Misses  l*hillipps,  the 
complimentary  concert  to  Madame  Schiller,  and  some 
others. 


FiiiST  in  oonseriuence  is  the  Triknnia!,  Fkstival 
of  file  Handki.  ani>  IIavdn  Socn-TV.  next  May.  for 
whicdi  tip-  pi-M.^raiiittie  i-;  full  of  interest  :\n>]  novelty. 
ant]  the  reln-ar^aU  are  i^oiuij;  on  in  real  earnest. 
There  will  he  si\  i»errnrni:ince=.  ns  fullnw^: 

\Vf(hif!i'hi>i  rvniiiHi.  Man  K>.  A  new  Festival  Ov- 
e.'ture  and  Clinrus  liy  Pi'of.  J.  K.  Fainc  ;  '"  Sprinij,' 
from  Ilayiln's  Sta^oua  ;  05tli  IValiii  hy  Mi'ndcls- 
siihii. 

'fJinrs-dnn  nffivvonv,  \^ifh.  Solos  ;  orclu'st  ral  .'^e- 
lect  iens  ;  Fed*  ni|ilion  lTvn)n,  for  Con t  rail o  Solo  and 
CIhuus.  coinjiosed  expressly  l-V  -F  T.  I>.  Fai  ker  ; 
Marcelio's  ISlli  iValni  :  "Tlie  lleaven«  are  lellini;  " 
{I  riil'i  vin'nnin — tlie  one  deserii.ed  in  Mine.  (ic-ori:;e 
Sand's  rVo/.o(,;o). 

Tltnrsd-ni  fvcvivfi.  Fncli's  Clirisfnuia  Orniov/o  (2 
<n-  :;  par!-);  Hillcr's  So)n/  of  Viclori/,  for  Sojirano 
Solo  and  ("liorus. 

Ft'uf'jy  fy(vij}fi.     IlandeFs  Sawsoj). 

f^a(uy<{4i}f     nflmwon.  Solos,     etc. — "  Xcel,"     a 

Cliristmns  Cnntata  by  Saint-Sacns. 

Suuffa?/  ermivfj.  ^fny  2l>,  Handel's  i;rnndcst  clio- 
ral  work,  the  oratorio  Israel  {ji  JC(/i//>f. 

Among  the  solo  sinsrers  secured  arc:  ^Flss  Clara 
Fot'isK  Keli.ocg,  JFiPS  Emma  C.  Teh  rsiit,  Miss  A>- 
siK  LouisK  Caut,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Ai>ams.  tenop. 
from  the  Imperial  Opera  in  Vienna,  Mr.  Wm.  J. 
AViNcn,  Mr.  John  F.  Winch,   nnd    Mr.  M.  W.  Wimt- 

N I  Y. 

Meanwhile,  at  Faster,  the  Society  wdll  perform 
Handel's  Joshua,  with  Miss  TiicRsnv.  Miss  A.  Phil- 
Lipps,  Mr.  JFvAS  and  .Mr.  M.  \V.  WmrNKV  for  llie 
solos. 


Madame  Fssirorr  returns  to  ua  next  week  and 
will  pive  two  evening  concerts  (Tuesday  nnd  Fri- 
day) ami  two  Mutiiu^es  (Thursday  and  Saturtiay.) 


Thk  twelfth  season    of   tlic  Harvard  Symphony 

Concerts  will  conclmle  as  follow-*  : 

Xinih  CoiiCfrt,    T?nirsJay  A/trrnnon,  March  l.'i. 

Part  I.  Overture  to  ■'  Hero  ami  Leander."  Hirfz  .- 
Piano  Concerto  in  F  minor,  Choj.iv  (Madr-me  Made- 
line Sehillcr>.  PvktII.  Overture  to  Promethe- 
us," Betthovtn  ;  Piano  Solos;  Svmplu)nv  No.  2,  in  C, 
liof. 

Teiith(Iast)  Concert,  Thurxdny  Afternoon,  J/arch  20. 

Part  T.  Symphony  ("  Militairc  ')  in  C  //"i/dn  ; 
Violin  Concerto  (the  three  moveinents>.  liffthoren'  I*r. 
Leo]iold  D:uni()S(  h.  crmductor  of  the  .Sew  York  Phil- 
harmonic Society).  Part  It.  Symi)honic  F:intasia 
on  Sh  ikespeaie  s  "Tempe>;l."  John  K  /'itinf  com- 
ptiserl  expressly  for  this  concert;  Songs,  by  Charles 
P,  Haydcn;  Overture:  *  MteiessliUe»  etc.,'  Mettdets- 
soh  n . 


We  have  a  pr-tvpect  of  some  very  Interesting  mu- 
^ie  of  a  kind  wiricli  Boston  seldom  has  an  opportu- 
nity to  hear.  We  mean  the  larger  forms  of  classi- 
cal Chamber  music,  siicli  as  Octets.  Sejitets,  Sextets, 
etc.,  for  strings  and  wind  instruments  conibined_ 
The  New  York  Mozart  Clvb,  composed  of  r.ine  or 
ten  superior  artists,  most  of  whotii  liave   h>n^  bin  n 


nienibers  of  the  Tliomas  orchestra,  devotes  it.'^elf  to 
this  speciality.  Among  the  names  we  notice  the 
nilmirable  Oboist,  J.  Eller,  who  was  witli  Thomas, 
R.  Arxold,  one  of  his  two  leading  violinists,  H, 
ScuMiTZ.  the  hornist,  etc.  Tliey  have  ah'cady  giv- 
en a  tnste  of  tlieir  quality  in  several  excellent  con- 
certs in  Xew  York,  in  whicli  they  have  played  an 
Octet  by  Mozart  f()r  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  liorns 
and  2  bassoons;  Hnmniel's  Septet;  Beethoven's 
Septet ;  the  Nonet  by  Spohr,  and  many  other  inter- 
esting works  too  seldom  lieard.  We  cop\  from  the 
prospectus  of  tlie  Club: 

The  nncxiiected  interest  which  has  been  nccortled  to 
our  attemi't,  encourages  ns  to  continue  these  entertain" 
ments.  and  to  solicit  for  them  the  p.ntronage  of  Art-T,ov- 
era.  Students,  and  tlie  pcneral  public.  It  is  our  deter- 
mined aim  to  win  the  ajipiobation  of  the  most  exacting 
by  perfovmanccB  te<din:cally  ])erfect.  and  reflecting 
faithfully  the  spirit  of  the  origina's.  Our  prejiaralions 
being  almost  complete.  \\c  can  piomise  a  very  interest- 
ing rrpn-toire.  Works  of  n.'icudel  Bach.  Ilaydn.  Moyart, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Onslow,  Sclmmann  and  ^lendels- 
s(d!n,  will  altirnate  wiili  Ihe  cuntcmporaiieous  t(»n<--jio- 
ems  of  Liszt.  Hu'  instein,  Biahms,  and  others.  We  shall 
liring  out  a  S(  lection  of  Solos,  Sonatas,  Duos,  Trios  and 
String-fjuartets,  by  many  of  the  Mapters.  Our  chief  ef- 
forts, however,  will  be  devoted  to  those  conipositions 
end)racing  from  five  to  nine  instruments,  which,  by  vir- 
tue of  their  intellectual  sco]ie  and  graceful  form,  are 
justly  considered  Ihe  crowning  beauties  of  Chamber- 
Music.  In  our  country,  up  to  ihe  present  time,  the 
works  mentioeed  have  been  but  incomplettly  rendered; 
hardly  ever  before  has  a  dub  <\t  well-knnwn  perfoiniers 
unitedly  endeavored  to  solve  onr  high  task.  This  con- 
sideration warrants  us  m  assuring  pations  of  a  truly 
rare  enjoyment. 

Onr  music  lovers  will  no  donbl  wtdennic  ihe  nn- 
nonncement  lli;it  the  Mozart  Clnb  pr"pi.M>  to  visit 
Boston  and  give  a  shr.rt  subscription  series  of 
three  concerts  in  one  of  our  smaller  lial's.  Sub- 
scription li.sts  will  soon  be  reaily  in  the  music 
stores. 

(Crowded  out  last  time  ) 

Miss  Lillian  Bailkv's  (.'oneert  nt  Union  Hall.  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  Feb.  lo.  was  a  charming  affuir.  and 
was  appreciated  by  a  large  and  cultivated  audience. 
This  gifted  young  lady,  yet  in  her  teens,  shows  a 
remarkable  improvement  since  lier  first  semi  ]>ri- 
vate  appearances  a  year  ago.  Her  fre-^li,  sweet, 
jjenetraling  voice  has  developed  into  larger  volume 
and  capacity  of  various  expression.  The  tone  is 
frank  and  lurdlike.  and.  thougli  there  is  'if  course 
much  to  learn,  yet  she  is  snb>-tantiallv  a  pleasing 
singer  even  now.  and  fiiU  of  promise.  For  she  has 
intellectual  talent  likewi-e.  nnd  seems  prompted  by 
a  genuine  musical  entiiusiasm.  H<'r  first  piece; 
"  Swflly  sweet  in  Lydlan  niea^'Ures."  frruu  T[an<hd's 
Al'jaivftrs  Ftaxt.  wiis  simply  and  grncefully  sung, 
with  'cello  obbligato  {Wri.K* Fries).  Two  songs  by 
Franz  ("To  Music,"  and  "  Birtlling.  whilher  thy 
flight'')  were  charmingly  fresh,  and  sung  in  the 
true  sjtirit.  Being  encored,  she  sat  ilown  at  tlie  pi- 
ano and,  to  her  own  nice  accomicuiiment,  sang  the 
Migiion  i^ong  of  .Vrnhroise  Thomas  in  very  fitting 
vlyle.  The  bufiyant  '*  Spring  S.mg "  by  Mendels. 
Sfdin,  and  a  song  by  Jensen  displayed  lier  versatili- 
ty slill  furtlier  to  advantage. 

Mi^s  Bailey's  teacher,  Mr.  C  R.  IFwdpn,  to  whose 
judicious  training  the  young  maiden  bore  such  tes- 
timony, enriclied  tlie  concert  further  by  his  own 
ndmirable  singing  of  three  songs  by  Mendelssohn 
C  (iru^-;,"  "  Auf  Fliigeln  des  Gesanges,"  and  "  Es 
ist  be-timmt  in  Gottes  llnth.")  in  whi(d)  his  voice 
seemed  richer  and  swei-ter.  and  his  delivery  more 
artisli(-  an<l  refined  than  evertpcfore.  For  a  second 
group  he  gave  "  T>u  hist  wie  eine  Blume."  by  Liszt, 
a  song  of  questionable  beauty,  and  a  wild,  "dashing 
slirrup-cnp  song  by  Rubinstein;  "Auf  dein  Wohl 
trink'  ich,  Mari,"  which  had  to  be  repeated. 

Tlie  concert  opened  with  the  Andante  and  Ronrlo 
of  M(.zart's  E-fiat  ConcertD.  and  closed  with  the 
Meiulelssohn-Mo^flieles  Variatitms  on  the  Bohennan 
March  from  Pnciosa, — both  for  two  jiianos — finely 
jdayed  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Authir 
FooTE,  who  also  shared  between  them  the  song  ac- 
companiments. Mr.  Fries  and  Mr.  Foote  played  al- 
so a  Romance,  op.  3G.  and  an  Allegro  Appassionato, 
op.  43,  for  'cello  and  piano,  by  Saint-Saens,  with 
acoepianre. 
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DWTGHT'S    J0UR:N-AL     OF     MUSIC. 


HAVnv  AVi>  Bof^riTEniM.    Oiirolii  friend  "  the  Diar- 
ist "  writes  us : 

Triefit>',Jiin.  21.  1877. 
It  H  certainly  qiefr  linw   often  m  old  error  ni-ist  bo 
killed  before  it  will  renn  n  dea  1.     Here  ennies  a  Boston 
At/vpritm-r  with  a  letter  from  Rome,  in  which  I  read : 

"  If  iraydn  was  the  Masster  of  the  Symphony,  Boccher- 
fni  was  certriinly  the  inventor."  :in<l  ap;:iin  : 

"  Bnt  Hnydn  took  Boeeherini's  idea  and  created  out  of 
it  concerted   imisic.'*     ....*'  Haydn  gave  to  the 
quartets  :dl  the  value  of  a  symphony.    But  at  the  same 
time  the  credit  of  the  invention  rests  with  the  Italians, 
etc." 
Now : 
1.    llaydn  neither  did  nor  could  know  any  thing  of 
Boccherini's  works,  until  his  own   stylo  both  in 
<inartet  and  symphony  was  formed, 
II.    This  style  was   formed  on  the  works  of  C.  P.  E. 
iJaeli:   that  is:   Bach   had  (xiven  the  world  the 
modern  sonata  form,  and  Ilavdu  .adopted  it  in 
writinc;  for  combinations  of  orchestral  instru- 
ments. 

III.  In  1753  H^y  In  wrote  a  quintet. 
n.'JS-O— ei^vhtecn  ijuartets- 

1759 -the  first  orchestral  symidiony  in  our  mod- 
ern form. 

IV.  To  Picquot's  biojxmpliy  of  Boccherini.  the  book, 
which,  5>o  f.ar  as  I  know,  first  gave  him  the  cred- 
it of  beiiis  the  "inventor"  of  the  quartet  and 
symphony—there  is  appended  a  "  catalogue  gen- 
eral des  Oeuvres  "  of  that  composer. 

I  extract  the  following: 

Op.  1.    Pei  Sinfonie  O  sta  QunrtHti,   etc.,  compost  en 

17G1.  comme  oenere  2— public  en  1763. 
Op.  2.    Six  Trios   a  2  V.  e  violoncellos;  manuscript 

dated  1760. 

3.  Six  Trios,  etc, 

4.  Sci  Sinfonie  a  tre,  per  due  violons  e  violoncelle 
composes  en  176fi. 

Compare  these  diiies  and  tell  me  how  "Haydn  took 
Boccheiini'fl  idea?"  And  where  was  the  Orchestral 
symphony  of  the  latter  from  which  he  took  it? 

A.  W.  T. 

t--<«K-< 

New  H.VTEN,  Fer.IG— The  New  Haven  Oraforio  So- 
ciety gave  a  perform  nice  of  the  "  El  j:th  "  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  13th  The  accouipaniuit-nts  were  rendered  by 
the  Thom.xs  orchestra.  The  sol  >  parts  weresiistaincd  by 
Miss  E.  L  Sanford.  Miss  C.  A.  Phelps,  Mr.  Wm.  Castle, 
and  Mr.  M.  W.  AVhitney.  Mr  T.  G.  Shepard.  the  con- 
ductor, performeil  h  s  difficult  task  admirably,  and  to 
him  as  well  as  to  Messrs  Jepson  and  Marston,  the  other 
members  of  the  board  of  managers,  the  thanks  of  our 
citizens  are  due  for  tiie  opportunity  of  nearing  this  mas- 
ter-piece under  such  favorable  circumstances. 


Op. 
Op. 


M, 


Vassar  Collf.oe.  Mrs.  Fanny  Raymond  Ritter,  in 
the  Poufjkkerpnie  Ni'idh,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  first  conceit  of  the  season;  of  which  we  copy  the 
greater  pnvt. 

This  concert  opened  fitly  with  a  work  of  peculiarly 
charming  character— Mozart's  quintet  for  pianoforte, 
oboe,  cl;)riiiet;  horn  and  bassoon— fiilled  with  beaurifnl 
''urprises  and  contrasts  of  tone-color  pure  euphony  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  was  written  by  Mozart  at  tlie  age 
of  twenty  ei^ht.  and  he  wrote  to  his  father  concern  ng 
it,  *■  I  consider  this  the  finest  work  I  have  yet  wiitten," 
Beethoven  when  thirty  years  old,  wrote  his  quintet 
(opus  10)  in  emnl.ition  uf  Mozart's,  yet  did  not  excel  it; 
we  mu^t  remember  however,  that  the  genius  of  Mozart 
arrived  precociously  at  maturity,  while  that  of  Beutho- 
ven  required  many  more  years  to  reach  its  fullest  ripe- 
ness and  originality. 

Mr.  Franz  Rpnimertz,  the  admired  baritone,  then  sang 
Schnmanu's  exquisite  romance,  *'  Fluthenreu  hfr  Ehro,^* 
No  5  of  the  cy  le  of  Spanish  lovesongs.  This  rich  melo- 
dy, this  flowing,  judsint;  accompaniment,  betrny  no  weak 
attempt  at  anv  imitation  of  th^  eager  rhythms,  alternat- 
ing with  phrases  of  self-contained,  melaurholy  passion, 
»o  chnracteristi'.t  of  the  national  Spanish  canlo  ;  this 
lovely  romance  is  more  than  that;  it  is  a  poet's  ideal 
dream  of  Spanish  love  on  the  banks  of  a  Spanish  river. 
But,  as  he  dreamed  of  Ebro,  he  sat  beside  the  stream  of 
C;.stnly. 

A  V',eux:temps  reverie,— a  delightful  composition  by 
one  of  the  greatest  of  violin  masters,— next  succeeded, 
performed  iu  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr. 
Arnold. 

Mr.  Remmertz  agriin  nppeared,  and  gave  us  an  admi- 
rable rendering  of  Wolfram's  "  Wie  Todesahnung ,''  from 
Wagner's  Tunnh' inner.  This  air  approaches  so  much 
more  nearly  to  previously  received  forms  than  almost 
any  oihur  vocal  Wagner  mor.eau  of  such  brevity,  that  it 
has  beeu  a  favorite  for  many  ytars,  though  a  composi- 


t'on  of  too  lofty  a  stamp  ever  to  sink  into  popnlnritv. 
There  U  n  pass.itre  in  the  re'-itj>tive,  at  the  words..  "  7)a 
schfhieH  Dn,(>  U'}iH<hn  trr  (hr  Slrrnc  /"  neeompnuiod  by 
a  tremnJaviff)  of  tbr»  viobns  wh^rh  reminds  ns.  ("ven  in  i's 
ondiestral  coloring,  '-f  the  violin-Memoln  in  fifth-  in  the 
prohi-rne  to  "  Lohengiin."  where  the  Holy  Ornil  is  sup- 
posed to  nppear:  the  whole  pnssnge  sn-^irf^sts  a  su]>er- 
n;i-tnral  effect  of  distance,  tremulous  light,  and  the  deep- 
est, yet  clearest  atmospheric  puritv,  nmid  which  the 
sacred  Chnlice  appenrs  to  the  kneeling  knight.  Even 
such  slight  touches  betray  the  hand  of  gen"us,  and  pro- 
duce a  simi!rir  result  an  when  we  see,  on  tlie  canvass  of 
a  great  mnster,  not  the  attemjjted  representation  of  the 
form  of  Deity,  but  the  wondrous  effect  of  that  presence 
in  the  eyes  of  some  gazing  disciple,  enraptured  by  a  ce- 
leetial  revelation,  invisible  to  us. 

The  brothers  Eller  then  i>layed  two  romanzas  of  pasto- 
ral chiraeter  for  oboe  and  piano,  two  of  three  composed 
by  Schnm'»nn  aslnteas  i849  yet  displnying  that  clever 
mastery  of  form  wdiich  Sehnmnnn  possessed  more  fnl'y 
atnn  earlier  period,  nnd  filled  with  all  his  own  dreamy, 
poetic,  melodrone  bpautv. 

Another  vle^v  of  .^ch'imann's  cenius  was  presented  in 
liis  dramntic  setting  of  Heine's  poem  "  Die  Leiden  Oren- 
adiere."  rendered  by  Mr.  Remmc-t?.  with  th'^t  Bid"  it  nnd 
file'it^y  to  the  vnry'ng  deminHs  nf  the  text,  whieh.  when 
dipiilnyed  by  the  «inirer  idnce  this  well-known  L>e<1\x\  its 
true  position  as  one  of  the  mo«t  insp'f'^ff  in    the  whole 
baritone  repprtnirp     The  culminating  point  of  intereoti  i 
the  concert  was  the  performance  of  Beethoven's  septet 
for  string  instruments  cl.nrinet,  horn  and  bassoon,  Thrs 
work  was  prob.iblv  the  last  wiitten   by   Beethoven  in 
wdiat  is  called  bis  first  stvle.  and  mnrksthat  epoch,  wdien, 
at  the  ane  of  thirty,  the  end  of  his  fir=t  youth  (as  an  ar- 
tist), he  heiran  to  eftiineipate  his  style  from   the  influ- 
ence of  tradition  and  of  his  predeeesgors,  and  to  become 
altocretlier  him«elf.    The  work,  in-^leed.  resemblesspring 
and  youth.— the  youth,  however,  of  genius,— all  beautv. 
freshness,  vicfor.  health  of  body  and  soul;  conscious  of 
boundless  resources  it  gives  with  regal    trenernsity;  it 
abounds  with  novel  ideas,  harmonious  purity,  nnd  ele- 
ganceof  woikmanship.    Lenz  has   prettily  paid  of  this 
septet :  "  It  is  an  apotheosis  of  the  serenade."    In  meas- 
ures fifl  to  72  of  the  adagio,  we  pereeive  an  echo  of  the 
*'  Adelaidii  " — wr-tlen   at  about  the  same  time  as  this 
work.    Beethoven  afterwards  far  surpassed  the  powers 
he  displayed  in  his  sepIe^  so  fir  as  regards  poetic  depth 
and  impassioned  gr'inleur;  but  no  composer  has  exceed- 
ed him  >n    the   •rro'ir''n!r   c,f   mTterinl,  in    the    charmintr 
union  of  tnne-enntras^s  wbir-h  tlv*  cTenti*^n  d'^nlnys      Tt 
wa«  lie'  f->''nie'l  in  nnblic  for  the  first  Time,  at  Vienna,  on 
the  2nd  of  Anrd,  1800      At  the  same  eonrert,  the  AT-is  er 
pr-^dueed  h's  First  Svmphonv  (pomno=ed  immerlint'^lv 
after  the  sep'eM  -ind  imp  ovised  n^  the  id^mo-forre.    The 
'fpfet  *'bra'ned  PUfh  ;»  sndd«n  and  cener'*]  success  aft'  r 
its  public  prolu'^tion,  that  Beethoven  told  Czernv  he  al- 
most despised  the  work,  and  was  indiirnant  nt  the  uni- 
versal praise  it  reeeived.     This  antrer  mnv  have  aymeArerl 
unreasonable,  even  to  ■ho'^e  amontr  Reetboven's  friends 
who  po'ises;sed  eri'iacitv  pnou-:!:!!  to  be  aMe  to  appreeiafe 
his  intetlectual  gifts,  so  far  as  ihev  had  iben    h^^en  made 
pnhliclv  mJinifi^-t;  bnt  we  mnv  now  surmise  that  he  then 
felt  within    him   the   nower  of  soaring  to  tar  grenter 
hei-vliTs,     He  nlrealy  felt   va^ne  presentiments  of  the 
■*  Fidel'o."  of  the  awful  clories  of  the  ^lissa  S(den'd«.  in 
D:  perhai>s  on  the  mirror  of  his  niind.  thi-  forms  of  the 
Fourth  Svmphonv  f  '  that  slender  Thali.i  atnon<r  Beetho- 
ven's nine,"  said  Schnm.inn),  ol  the  Eroica,  of  the  Sev- 
enth  were  already  eraiherinc:  perhaps  he  nlre 'd\  heari 
within  him  the  approach  of  the  Choral   Symidiony,  that 
tofsin  of  revolution  in  mnsieal    a' t,  de'^tined   to  vilirate 
throutrh   the  centuries,  with  manifold  echoes  nnd  *'  a 
creat  voice  of  a  multitude,  as  the  voii^-e  of  many  waters, 
as  the  the  voice  of  mitrhty  thunderings  I  " 

Thf  efi'iTt  of  such  a  hirrh  o'der  of  concerts  as  this,  on 
student  life  and  develoiuuent,  cannot  be  otherwise  tlian 
beneficial  and  elevating.  The  influence  of  any  noble  art 
is  nor.  a  transitory  one  :  and  nrtble  music  the  most  vis- 
ionary an-l  fugitive  of  all  arts,  in  one  sense,  is  al-^o  the 
most,  lastinsr  in  its  influence  on  the  mind  and  leaves  be- 
hind it  IndeliVile  impressions 

The  quintet  and  septet  were  wf  U  performed  by  the  New 
York  Mozart  Club,  wdiich  contains  some  of  the  best  in- 
strumentalists in  America,  members  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  ami  of  the  Thomas  orchestra. 

The  entire  concert  was  received  b\'  the  lady  students 
with  the  aiiplause  it  deserved,  and  a  demand  wa«  made 
for  the  repetition  of  four  of  the  shorter  numbers  on  the 
programme  kindiv  responded  to  on  the  part  of  the  nr- 
ti  ts,  by  the  snlistitntiou,  in  each  case,  of  a  different,  but 
appropiiate  77jnrc(*ciw,  Such  demonstrations  of  enthusi- 
asm are  delightfully  in  place  on  ■-ueh  an  occasion  as  this 
and  excite  aitists  to  put  forth  their  best  powers;  but  if 
the  outw.ard  manifestation  of  approval  he  careless  ami 
indifCerenc.  how  shall  they  know  that  anv  artistic  svui- 
jiafhy,  or  even  nnderstanding  of  art.exi-^ts  aniona  their 
audience?  It  is  so  casv,  especially  for  invi  ious  incom- 
petence, to  find  fanl':  with  artists  and  their  art!  It  is  Sft 
difficult,  even  for  the  most  refined  connoisseur,  to  praise 
with  justice  an  1  discrimination  I  According  to  fioethe's 
authority,  "  wdioever  praises  a  beautiful  rir  worthy  ob- 
jeet,  raises  himself,  though  but  for  a  mimient,  by  the 
lofty  impulse  of  generous  admiraiion,  to  an  equality  with 
the  obicct  jiraised." 

Theiady  student's  enjoyment  and  understanding  of  this 
concert  was  greatly  increased  by  Professor  Ritter's  ex- 
planatoiy  lecture  on  a  previous  dav.  when  he  gave  an 
analysis  I>f  the  form  and  contents  of  the  works  wddth  he 
had  s.-Iected  for  the  proirramme,  as  well  :is  a  description 
of  the  instruments  used  in  those  works,  audtUe  mauuer 
of  performing  on  them. 


g 


C7» 


|ieti<t[    Ttotifc,'!. 


DKSCnrPTIVB  LIST  OF   THE 

L^^TEST         3S/rTTSIC, 

Pultiialied  Uy  Oliv.>r  Ditxoii  &  Co. 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

How  could  I  forgot  yon,  Darling?    S"-  anfl 

Clio.     E'..     3.     c  to  F.  Glanettt.   SO 

"  .\nd  lilne  eyes,  'neath  golden  lashea,'' 
Pretty  liallart  in  popular  style. 

Magnificat.     (Easter  Anthem).     D.    ?,. 

fl  to  g.  Umens.  40 

••  Olnrv  to  Ond   in  full  nnllicms  of  \nv, 
The  lieiiiL'  he  (rnvi-  ii^  i1(<.tIIi  cinnot  destroy." 
A  vr-rr  «|nrited  l>iit  p->=v  nniliem,  appropriate  to 
any  service,  bnt  made  for  Easier. 

Wliitlipr,  little  Jlniden  ?     Quartet  and  Solo. 

A.     4.     E  to  n.  Scott.  35 

«*  DiJsv.  wiMi  a  cnsli  of  laiiirliter, 
Liirlltly  tossed  her  in-etty  Iiead." 
A  solo  i>art,  witli  four  others  .teromparvincr, 
■nliieli  will  do  nicely  for  qu.irtet  or  clioi  us.  Grace- 
ful movement. 

Twilight  in  the  Park.  For  Guitar.  Broclnrny.  40 
Courting  on  the  St,air.«,     C.  X  d  to  E.    Pyke.  30 
*'  i^liv  younq:  rnpid's  net, 
Catches  us  unawares." 
Pretty  comic  sonjr. 

'Tis  a  "Race  with  the  Pea-Gull.     Song  and 

Cbo.     G.  3.  d  to  E.  liishop.  40 

**  There  she  swhiirs!    To  vonr  stations  ! 
M'e're  heading  away  f lom  the  sliore." 
A  grand  jrlec  tor  the  yachtsmen. 

Kitty  O'Keefe.     Song  and  Oho.     G.  3.     d  to 

E.  Porter.  30 

*'  fJood  f>n!rels,  irunrd  from  misforsnne  and  [rrief, 
The  (rirl  of  the  poet,  sweet  Kitty  OKeete." 
Melodious  Irish  song. 

Instrrmental, 
Souvenir  de  Venise.     Morccau  Poctique. 

G.     .5.  SoUer.  60 

I.'srlit-  btillinnt  ,ind  tasteful  and  is,  moreover 
splendid  practice  for  a  Mirhr  touch,  and  for  nice 
playin^r  of  extensions  and  chromatics. 

Magic  Flute.     (La  Flute  Enchantee.     Op.  118, 
No.  16.    Divertiinento.     'Eh.  4.     Leybach.  60 
Oiaceful  arrancement  of  airs  from   one  of  tlie 
most  crraeeful  of  oiieias     Uel-'ngs  to  the  set  of 
"  Oeuvres  Ce:^bres  "  by  Leybach. 

Angelic  Waltz.        D.     3.  Lyle.  30 

Has  *'  Lyle's  "  customary  brilliancy  of  arrange- 
ment. 

Guillaume  Tell.     Op.  39,  No.  1 1.     Fantasie. 


G.    4. 


Dorn.  65 


A  few  of  the  best  ah-s  are  here  brilliantiv  repro- 
duced.   Fine  exhibition  piece. 


The  Devil's  Dance.    Grand  Galop  Fantastirjue. 
"      '  '       '  '  Viif.t.  73 

Pleases 


For  4  hands. 

and  fantastic  enou< 


h. 


In  thiee  ke) 
by  Its  oddity. 

liallad  of  the  Weaver.      Dh.     5.        Hoffman.  40 
The  risrlit  hand  weaves  and  weaves  hnsilythronfrh- 
out.  bnt  finds  time  to  assist  the  left  in'biintring 
out  the  melody.    Propeily  played,  is  a  charming: 
piece. 

Musical  Forcret-me-not.     Op.  2flfi.     Moritz- 
bnrg.     Hunting  Fanfare  and  Gondellicd. 
Eb.     4.  SpincUer.  50 

A  very  peculiar  and  original  union  of  dissimilar 
airs. 

All  the  Year  Round.     Waltzes.     3.        Sudds.  50 
Fine  set  of  waltzes. 

For  Violin  and  Piano.     G.  3. 

Winner.  30 
Pretty  comVdnation,  giving  yet  a  new  beauty  to 
the  favorite  air. 

BOOKS. 

Matehiai.    for    Early    Piaxo    Ix.«TRUCTiojf. 

By  G.  D.  U'iUon.      Book  2.        §2.00 

This  welcome  "Book"  contains  about  25  easy 
and  lu-etty  pieces  {of  the  2d  and  3d  degree  of  dif- 
ficulty).   Teachers  wiil  at  once  appropriate  it. 


.Shepherd  Boy. 


ATinRr:vi.\.Tio\-s. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  I  to  7.  Tlie  key  is  denoted  by  a  caintal  letter,  as  C, 
lift,  etc.  .\  large  Roinan  letter  marks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  tlie  staff,  small  lioman  letters  if  below 
or  above  tile  Staff.  Tlius:*'C.  5.  c  to  E,"  means  "  Key 
of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added  line  be- 
low, highest  letter,  K  ou  tiie  4th  space." 


FOR  MUSICAL  SOCIETIES,  CHURCH  CHOIRS,  &C. 
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*  .  *The  Choruses  of  tliese  Oratorios  aiv  i)uljlislu'(l  in  separate  volumes.      See  List  2.*^.* 


J 


ComposLcl  A.  V>.  1747,  by 
llaitdil. 
Boards  $1.00,  paper  80  cts. 


This  majestic  composition,  full  of  fine 
effects,  is,  to  the  American  public,  less  known 
tli.-in  most  others.  But  its  stately  choruses 
at  (;ilj,Ml,  at  Jeri,  Iio,  by  Ow  Vale  of  Ajalon  ; 
sucli  clucts  as  "Our  IJinpid  Streams,  sucli 
son;;s  as  "O  liail  I  Jubal's  Lyre,"  .anil  tliose 
l)rloii<;iiiK  to  the  jiarls  of  tlieAnfjcl,  of  Joshua, 
of  Caleb,  and  of  Othnicl,  are  quite  sudicient 
to  make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
Handel's  ''reat  works. 


Composed  A.  I).  1712,  by 
Ua:i<hl. 
r.oards  ?1  00,  paper  80  cts. 


IsrasliiiEffll 

Comiioscd  A.  U.  liiW,  by 
Uandil. 

BoaidsSl.OO,  pnpcr  SO. -Is. 


Nothing  can  bo  more  powerful  than  tlie 
greater  clioruses; — nothinf;  moie  elcvatiiif;  or 
inspirinfj;tliau"\Vl]eu  around  aliout  the  starry 
tlucuic;"  nothing;  more  niourufully  lieautilul 
than  theblindSaiiison's"N.iSun!— NoMoon!'' 
Well  eslablishcd  societies  cannot  afi'oid  to  if;- 
uore  this  matrniliceut  work,  and  younf;  or- 
fianizatioiis  sliouhl  not  tiiink  of  stoppinf; 
short  of  the  ability  to  sing  it. 


"lie  save  them  IIaii.stonks  for  rain  !"  Now 
for  tlie  threat  i>oi:iii,K  ciiours.  "Sinf;  ye  to 
the  I.onl,  for  He  hath  triumiihcd  gloriously!" 
Hcr(!  is  full  scope  for  the  full  jiowcr  of  a  con- 
eoui'sc  of  voices. 


J[ 


Composed  A 
IJandrl. 
Boards  $1.00,  paper 


Most  of   it  is  constituted  of  Heroic  music, 
stroa;;.  manly,   coura;;c-sustainin^'  and  brill- 
iant     Tliere  arc,  also,  in  contiast,  tlu'  mourn- 
D    171(;,  by'inssons-s  of  tlic  alllictc<l  Israeltics,  and  the 
I  silver-sweet    "Sound     an    alarm,''    and    stdl 
dilferent,  the  prayer-choruses  before  battle. 


Composed  A.  I).  1741,  by 
Ilandvl. 
Boards  $1.00, paper  80  ets. 


.Since  the  day  when  an  Enslish  audience 
first  aro.se,  ami  remaiucd  stanciiuf,'  during  the 
performance  of  the  threat  llallehijah  (bonis, 
TiiK  Mf.ssi.mi  has  kept  its  place  in  popular 
estimation,  in  tlie  front  rank,  perhaps  .at  the 
heail  of  Oratorios.  No  society  of  standinR 
can  afC(M-d  to  omit  it  from  its  repertoire. 


ic. 


After    St.    Ivtatthew, 

J.    S.    lltrh. 

Cloth  $2.00;  lioarils  SIl 
paper  $1  2.'>. 


bv 


The  sacred  drama  of  passion  week,  taking 
shape  about  the  vear  .•\.  D.  VSA\  became  grad- 
ually clothed  witli  music.  Of  all  comjuisit- 
ions  of  the  kind,  this  is  doul>tless  the  most 
licautitid.  (To  some  music  bivers,  it  is  Ihe 
best  of  all  sacred  compositions.)  It  is  very 
dillicult,  and  as  a  whole,  beyond  the  rcaidi  of 
auv  but  the  best  performers.  But  the  easy 
parts,  includiui:  the  chorals,  are  quite  attaina- 
ble, anil  the  work  may  be  attacked  lu  sec- 
lions  wiili  the  best  results. 


1. 


Composed  A.  U.  I7'.t:-'0S, 
by  //.o/i/ii. 
Boards  SI  U'.\  p.apor  SO  eta. 


The  Heavens 
all  men    must 
Of  this  cheerful  dcscrip- 
melodious    oratorio,  -we 
■annot  be  weary.  As  it  is  comparatively  easy, 
it  is  often  the  lirst  choice  of  new  societies. 


When  Father  Haydn  chants; 
are  telling  tlie  sl"iy  "f  Ood.' 
listen  and  api)lau<l. 
live    and    perfectly 


Composed  by 3/l'ill^^s.so/^n 

I  I'osthnuioiis    Work.) 
Boards  ^l.Ull,  paper  Socents. 


Altliou;;li  published  after  the  death  of  tho 
author,  it  is  a  comidete  conipi)sition,  and 
.Mendelssohn,  if  liviiif;,  niit,ditbavc  enlarpeil, 
but  probably  would  not  have  otherwibC 
chanired  it.     Founiled  on  llaciue's  Alhalie. 


Comjiosed  A.  1). 
Mtiuh  issuhn. 
ISoardB  ?1,i:j,  paper  $1.00. 


A  work  filled  with  such  .a  "sacred"    spirit, 
I  that,  in  its  elleet  on  the  heart  and  the  feelings, 

1S4(5,  byl  it  may  be  said    to    excel    the    most    .solemn 
hurch  service.     Not  of  great  difficulty. 


SI 


Composed   by 

Mi'mldssdhn. 
lioariN  Sl.OO,  paper  80  eis. 


Many  jiaits  of  this  Oratorio  have  such 
a  fame,  that  no  collection  of  clioruses  is  com- 
plete without  tliciii.  Hut  they  are  best  in 
their  true  jilaces,  where  scenes  eonnecled 
with  the  martyidom  ol  Stejihen.  the  coii- 
ver.■^ion  at  Damascus  the  si'iidini;  foitli  of 
I'aul  as  an  aposllc.  ihe  altcinptcd  s.uiilicc  at 
Lystra,  are  \ividly  brouf;lit  to  mind  by  words 
and  music. 


Mi. 


Composed  by 

Nrukomm 
rrice,  $1.00. 


"David''  used  to  be  the  "stock  piece"  for 
musical  societies;  and  :illliouj;li  a  multitudo 
of  worthy  productions  liave  in  a  measundis- 
|)laced  it,  this  musical  drama,  illustiating  the 
acts  of  David.  .lonathau  and  Goiiath  will 
always  be  a  favorite. 


Eli. 


Composed  A.  1).  I.'nj, 
Coata. 
Boards  SI.:.'-,  paper  SI. CO. 


bv 


Thi.s  is  one  of  the  easier  Oratorios,  and 
follows  the  stilly  of  the  at;ud  liifih  priest,  in 
his  relation  to  tlie  youn^'  .Samuel,  to  siiifi  1 
Israel,  and  to  the  taking  ol  the  Aik  by  the 
Bbilislines. 


Composed  A.  D.  1SP4,  by 
Co.s(a. 
Boards  ^\.;r<,  paper  Sl.CO. 


"Naanian"  is.  like  the  precedinf;,  an  easy 
Oratorio,  and  mii,ditas  well  be  called  "hlislia,'' 
a.s  the  text  has  reference  to  the  works  .'lid 
mir.acles  of  that  prophet.  The  eharginf; 
scenes:  at  Damascus,  at  Samari.a,  at  llio 
Jordan:  the  allectintr  incident  of  the  lai.s- 
ini;  of  the  Sliunamite's  son  ;  the  wai-sonfrsof 
Syrians;  and  the  lyrical  picture  of  the  l:c:d- 
ing  of  the  wariiorleper.  constitute  a  picat 
and  pleasint;  variety,  and  a<lil  to  the  tllect 
of  tlu^  music. 


St.  Peter, 


Com] 


This,  the  only  full-prnwn  American  Ora- 
torio extant,  has  fairly  v.on  a  place  :;mon{j 
st:iiidard  works,  and  has  been,  in  its  public 
lierformances.  a  decidefl  .>^ucce«s.  M'oids 
sed  A.  D.  1S72,  by:  mostly  Irom  the  Bible.  The  period  is  that  of 
the  last  apjiearances  of  the  ri«en  Christ,  and 
of  the  descint  of  lieiv  tongues  (  n  the  d.-:y 
of  Pcntcrost. 


Pa'ino. 

^l.T.'i,  paper  Sl,60. 


loses  Id  lm\\ 

(Composed  A.P.lsh'i,  by' 
Jiuxsiiu.   Price.  S-.'.i)0. 


A  brilliant  comi>osition,  whether  wc  call  it 
a  ".Sacied  Opera."  or  Oratorio,  is  very  takinij 
tliroii'_rhoiit.  and  its  proniinent  airs  i;:tve 
woild-witle  popuIa:ity. 


Olh 


cr  compo.sitions.  sometimes  ciilleil  "Oratories-'  will 


describeil  under  the  head  of  •'f'.iiitatr.'- 


SIKTOLS:    rsooKis    fok. 


E^CAL^IKTATIOIsr,    ^ylAILEID,    I'OST    FSIEE,    JFOE.    EETAir.    F^XCTZZ. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 


nOalON. 


prRLTSIIEP  r.Y 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

711  BP.O.VnWAY,  X.  V. 


J.  E.  DITSOW  d  CO. 

[Succjssiri  n.  LerA-  WaLiii;:;,] 


LYO.M  c.  KEALY, 


PHILADEIJ 


DFOIt 


f 
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?fo  smoother  or  sweeter  music  exists,  than  that  in  the  Masses  of 
Mozart,  llnydn,  and  otheis. 

Sliorter  aiui  hss  ditlicult  than  Oratories,  they  furnish  just  the 
prade  of  music  that  is  needed  tor  sin^trs,  that  have  risen  above  easy 
Anthems  and  Ulees,  and  arc  not  quite  ready  lor  the  greater  works. 


1st  MASS  IX  C Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  C5  cents. 

2d        ••        ■•    C ■■       1.00;      ••       65       •■ 

'Jth      •■       ••    G ••      1.00;      ••       65      •• 

12th    ••       ••    G Cloth  $1.12;    Boards    1.00;      ••       80      •• 

loth  (KEQUIEM)  MASS Cloth   1.00;      ••       65      •• 


1st  MASS  IX 
2d       • •       •  • 
3d       • •       •  • 
4th      •• 
fith      •• 
7th     •  • 
8th     •  ■ 
luth   •• 


B6 Cloth  $1.12 : 

C  •• 

D  Cloth   $1.12;  Boards  $1.00; 

m Cloth  $1.12  ; 

B6 ••     $1.25; 

G    ••     $1.00; 

V,h •• 

B6 :        $1.25; 


P.aper  80  cts. 


Sl.OO. 
65  cts. 


$1.00. 


MASS  IX  C. 


^3  ^tuifh-^ntn, 

Cloth  $1.12 ;  Boards  90  cts.  ;   Paper  80  cts. 


BORDESE'S  MASS  IX  F Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  80  cts. 

COyCONE'S       ••       ••    F  4  voices •• 

l)e  MONTI'S      •  •       •  •    B6 Cloth  $1.00;  Boards  80  cts. ;  P.iper  65c. 

FAKMEKS  ■•       ••    B/.. $1.12;         •■      $1.00;       ■•        80c. 

GOUNOD'S  MASS  SOLENXELLE Cloth  $1.12;  Paper  80  cts. 

GUIGXAUD'S     MASS $1.00. 

KHMPTERS  MASS  IX  D.    4  voices $1.50. 

L\.\IiUU>'l"rE'S  MASS    PASCAI.E  IX   D $2.50. 

MERCADENTES  MASS  IX  B&.    3  voices..  .  .Cloth  $1.00;  Paper  75c. 

XKIDERMEVER'S  MASS  IX  D Cloth  $1.50;  Paper  $1.25. 

ROSSINI'S  MASS  SOLENXELLE Boards  $2.00;  Paper  $1.60. 

SCHWIXG'S     ••       SOLENXIS  IX  D $'2.50. 

SOUTHARD'S  MASS  IN  F 50  cts. 

SHORT  MASS  IX  D 50  cts. 

STEARNS'  MASS  IX  A $1.50. 

S<'HMI1)T'S   •■        ■•    E6.    3  voices $1.50. 

SPOTU'S  CHORAL  MASS.     UXISOX 65  cts. 

W8EFWL   BOQMB    • 


Easy    Ppa©ti€)®® 


A  Musical  Society  that  is  ju=t  commenoins  .almost  invariably  con- 
tains iiiaiiy  members  wlio  aio  able  to  sinn  common  Sacred  Music,  or 
Tunes  and  easy  Antliem-i,  and  notliin!;;  more. 

It  is  llierelbro,  wise  to  spend  tho  first  season  in  singrinfc  from  such 
ciillections  of  music,  as  may  contain  pieces  that  may  be  perfectly 
mastered  l>y  persons  of  limited  musienl  knowledge.  Tho  following 
woiks  will  fuinihU  tho  rc.iuisito  materi.il. 


By   rabiin-  and   Emerson. 
This  book,  designed  in  tlie  first  instnnec  for  Singing  Schools,    con- 
tains a  groat  many  easy  Glees  and  I'art  bongs. 

Price  7o    cents,    oi-  $7.50  per  doz. 


(Mentioned  in  List  No.  4.) 

Emerson's  Singing  School. 

Price  75  cts.,    or  ,^7 .50  per  duz. 

is  an   older   work,    containing   the  s.ame  kind   of   music   as  tho   Mon- 
arch an<l  Encore. 

Hour  of  Singing. 

Price    $1.00,    or  $0.00    per  dozen.         By  Kmcrson  and  Tilden. 

High  School  Choir. 

By  Eniir.wn  and  Tilden. 

Price  $1.00,   or  $0.00  per  dozen. 
The  above  two  books  were  prepared  for  High  Schools,  but  contain 
very  nice  music  in  2,  o  and  4  jjarts. 

The    Salutation. 

Price  $1.38;    Per  dozen   $12.00.  By  i.  O.  Emerson. 

Choral  Tribute. 

Price  $1.50 ;    Per   dozen    $13.50.  By  L.    O.    Emerson. 

Jubilate. 

Price  $1.50;  Per  dozen  $13.50. 

Harp   of  Judah. 

Price  $1.50 ;    Per  dozen  $13.50. 

Standard. 

By  Emerson  and  Palmer. 

Price  $1.50:   Per  dozen  $13.50. 

Leader. 

By  Palmer  and  Emerson. 

Price  $1.38;    Per  dozen  $12.00. 

The    Sabbath. 

By  C.  Everest. 
Price  $1.50;    Per  dozen  $13.50. 

The  above  7  books  are  all  well  arranged  collections  of  f'hurrh  Music, 
with  i>lenty  of  Anthems,  and  considerable  pleasiuir  Secular  Music. 

Besides  these,  there  .are  the  older  '"American  Tune  Hook,"  "Tho 
Carmina  Sacra,"  the  '•Jubilee,"  the  "KeyXote"  and  "  Temple  Choir.'' 

It  is  proper  to  mention  also,  as  a  collection  of  perfectly  bcautiiul 
Revival  Tunes,  D.  F.  Hodges' 


By  X.  O.  Emerson. 


By  L.    O.  Emerson. 


and  also,  for  Old  Folk's  Concerts, 

FATHER  KEIVIP'S  OLD  FOLKS  CONCERT  TUNES. 

Poards  50  cts;    Paper   Ji-0  cts. 


EITHER    BOOK   MAILED,    POST-FREE,    FOR    RETAIL    PRICE. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 


PUBLISHED  BY 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  J.  E.  DITSOM  &  CO. 


LYOM  L  HEALY, 


EOSTOX. 


711  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


[.Successors  t..  Lrn  &  W.iLKEr.,] 
nilLADELPHIA. 


CniCAGO. 


J'  V 


1^  |ap£r  fff  l^rt  anlr  f  iteratitR 


Whole  No.  937. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  17,  1877.         Vol.  XXXVI.  No.  25. 


D  wight's   Joukn^al    of   Music, 

Piililij^JipiJ  every  otlier  Riittirilrij- 
OLIVER    X>ITS03Sr    <te    CO. 

451  Washington  St..  Boston,   Mass. 

JOIl>f      S.       D  WIGHT,       EDITOR. 


es-TERMS.— If  maili-.I  or  c.illod  fr.r.  «-2  00  p.-r  aiuium  ; 
dcllvercl  by  ciirrii-ri..  $2.50.     P:ivmi.nt  in  mlvHiii-... 

Aiiverti.aonK.ntK  will  be  Inaorti-",!  at  the  followinf  rates: 
One  iiiHertinn  |ier  lino  ^Q  cetitK. 
Kaeli  Hiihueftnent  insertion,  ijerllne,  20  centH. 
Speeiai  ratPH  f.ir  yearly  canU. 

J.  8.  HPOONEIl.  rKISTER.  17  PUOVrN'CE  PT. 


J-duetHisemmits. 


MISS  XELI.IE  E.  I1P>0\VN-,  Soprano  VorAl.lsT  anil 
TF.AriiKi:  01--  Mrsir,  eaii  be  en;raL'eil  for  C'nn- 
rerr.s  and  Mubieal  Eiiterniiunonts.  Address  C'-dar  St., 
Dover,  N.H.     P.  O.  liox  717.  936—049 

New  EuElanil  ConseiTalory  of  Mnsic, 

Six  dis'in^nislied  Artixtc  nd'Ud  to  its;  enimeiit  faeiilfv; 
.lolIN  Oltrit,  AV.  H.  Sni'ltwoon,  A.  W.  FoOTt:.  W  ,T. 
Winch,  S.  B.  Whitnf.v  anrl  N.  Cvn,  tnakini^  ti2  iiistrue- 
tnrs;  l.^,000  =itudentR  in  ten  years;  .Sl.'ipays  for  It.*)  iesBons. 
Fill  term  opens  with  lN('iti.:A.st;D  AdVant\i;p:s.  For 
ciretiUrs  apply  to  E.  T.  irU-TEE. 

9.4  Music  Hall,  liostoi). 

MRS.    FLORA.     E.     BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vcoal  Music.     124  Chandler  St., 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [782 

f^  W.  FOSTER.  Condnrtorand  Voea!i"l.  ivill  reaume 
T.  Lefisons  on  and  afh.r  Oct.  9,  1S7.')  at  rt'.lO  Wasliinnton 
Street,  rooms  of  Woodward  ..t  Itro\vn,  Boston.  Call  Sat- 
unlays  from  11  to  li  o'cloek.  8»8 

G.    W.    DUnLET, 

Teacher   of    Singing    and    Voice    Building. 

(Dr.  H.   R.  Stieeter's  Method)  Room  No.   3, 
Mason  &  Hamliu's  Building,  104  TiemontSt. 
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German 

Four-Part  Songs. 

For    Mi. red     Voices. 

Publishod  by  permi-ssion  fmin  bound  collection. 

Evcniitc  ?on£  //>iup(ma/i?i.  10 

F;iith  in  Spruif; Fnrnz.    S 

Gooil-Nitrht Schumajni.    *"> 

M;tv  I)<^w ///7//T.  ]2 

May  Soup llnitjitinniin     VZ 

May  Soiisr Fr<iuz-  10 

Moiniiiir  AVnnderlnga Ihirii-wr.   10 

On  tliP  \V;iU*r ../>  Curry.     G 

iV'are  to  the  Sluniborers Viirlinrj.  Id 

Sjirinc Mueller.     (• 

Sprinp:tinic Al-t.    C 

Sunday Hiller.     S 

Tlie  Dii-am Svhximnvn.   *> 

The  Highland  Lassie Sthnimtun.    i"! 

The  Linden  Tree Iliinptmtinn    K> 

TIr*  Little  Ship .<:rhumnun.  I J 

The  Nun SihumunJi,    tl 

The  Oid  Man Haydn.    8 

The  Kose-lJud Hauplvmnn.     S 

The  Smith Si^humavn.    8 

The  Water-Lilv (h«if.     G 

The  Wood Vurling.     S 

The  Wood-Bird Alt.     fi 

Tliis  Love  is  much  like  the  Wind Duer-r^ner .  12 

Welr-ome , IlilUr.    G 

Welconie  Repose VUrling,    B 

OLIVER    DITSON    &   CO.,    Boston. 

C  SB.  l>lt«oiB  «%  Co.,  jr.  £.  StlS^ain  «V  Co., 

711  BrondvT.iy,  Succesaois  to  l,ee  A  Walker, 

New  Vurlc.  I'hiia. 


To  the  Music  Trade. 

PURCHASE    OF    THE 

J.  L,  Peters'  ieslc  Catipe, 

By  OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO. 

I  b.ive  this  day  poM  my  entire  stock  of  Music  I'lates 
and  OopyiiLdit.s."SIu-et  \{\\^\r.  and  Book  Stock,  rrinliiip: 
I'lcspcs.  Store  Furnilureaiid  FixtnreR.  Xovfllo  Stor-k  and 
.XiiTcncy.  and  ^ood  will  of  husinc^^  to  Or.ivKU  Dir.soN  & 
Co  ,  and  cordially  recoininend  my  sncce-sor-;  to  my 
frientis  ntid  patrons.  "  J.  L.  I'KTKKS. 

New  York,  March  7,  1S77. 


Thp  uMderf-iirned  take  creat  pleasure  in  Informing  the 
M^l^-ic  TriKlc  of  tlir- r,  S.,  that  ihev  have  this  dav  pnr- 
cliascd  (if  Mr  ,L  L.  PKTKi;s,  N.  Y"('iTV,  hi^  entire  Cata- 
In^iio  of  Slu'Ct  Music  ami  Mu^ic  Book  IMatc^  an<l  eopv- 
riu'lits  there. f.  ri'tail  and  wlir.Ic.-*alc  Sheet  Music  Stock. 
Mu.sical  Merchandise,  Novello  Stnck  and  Ai;ency.  .ind 
(;ood  will  of  entire  business,  .and  will  continue  the  p'resent 
store  at  R4;(  Broadwav,  under  the  .supervision  of  C-  U. 
Pitson  lS:  Co.,  New  Vtirk. 

This  unrivalled  Catalogue,  so  lonj;  and  favorably  known 
anion;;  the  Teadicr  Trade  of  the  country,  contained  a 
t^reater  nuuiber  of  valuable  coiiyri;;lUs  than  any  other 
catalogue  in  tlie  trade,  rmr  own  ('xrejiled. 

The  undersi;;ned  also,  in  .Tamiarv  last,  purchascil  at 
public  auriion,  the  vaUiahle  Catalo;ynn  -d'  WM  H.\LL  vt 
SON,  which  (■■iniprisoil  upwards  nf  4  .r.0()  subjects,  includ- 
ing; the  famous  Gotlschalk  and  Wallace  ct>i)yri|;lUs. 


Our  mntomrrs  tcHl  rongrittuhite  us  on  Uicsfi  impnrtrtnt 
purchnsfs.uml  ire  (irtju-tlificd  in  hclievino  our  fariliti''H  are. 
now  unmirpassed  for  \)\T\n<j  mtire  satis/action  to  all  our 
patron  a. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  A  CO..  New  York. 
J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 

Xkw  York,  March  7,  1S77. 


By  Kkv.  ,).  II.  Watkkuuhy. 

A  charming  little  Sunday  School  Song  Book, 
witli  a  hundred  tunes  and  songs  in  excellent 
taste. 

Pricr,  2j  CU.,  or  $-t.OO  per  cloz. 


Hiiilcltoigr 


A  NEW  AND  COHRECT  THE  )RV 

For  the  .'ifechanical  Formation  of  the  Human  Voire 
By  DR.  n.  R.  STREETER. 

PniCE  $1.50. 

THIS  is  not  properly  an  instruction  hook,  but 
contains  a  description  or  explanation  of 
this  very  successful  teacher's  inuilc  of  training 
the  voice.  It  should  he  properly  read  and  uu- 
dei  stood  before  practicing 

Streeter's  Exercises  in  Voire  Diiildins,  Xo.  1,  50  cts. 

..    .2^  pn    '• 
"  "  '•  "    li.  f,0    " 

These  may  be  studied  "  without  a  ni.aster," 
hut  more  ])rofit.ahly  ii'i(/(  one,  who  is  familiar 
with  the  method. 


Primary  Elements  of  Music 

By  DR.  II.  R.  STREETEi:. 

Price    SO    CM. 

By  using  these  "elements"  a  teacher  may 
bring  pupils  up  to  "  note  rei:ding  "  and  at  the 
sinie  time  do  something  in  a  sale  way  for  the 
improvement  of  the  voice. 

ITlUdSHEn  BY 

OLIVETS,    3DITSON"    Sz    CO.' 

BOSTON. 


|lciir  pujsic  (ox  Pat'dt. 


V  0  0  A  L  . 

Songs  of  the  .S\vc(lish  Ladies'  Quartette. 

Each,  40 
Xo.  1.     'Twas  a  Song  of  my  native  Land. 

C.     ;;.     d  to  F.  AVni.f. 

No.  2.     The  Angcltis  Bell.    G.    4.    E  to  g. 

AccHS. 
Don't  make   a  Xoise,   or  you'll   wake   the 

Baby.     (J.     2.     d  to  E. '  Hunt.  3.5 

Home  Treasures.    Song  and  Chorus.    F.    3. 

d  to  g.  Dan',-s.  30 

Mollie  Avournoen.     Song  and  Chorus.     F. 

3.     d  to  F.  P,/ke.  30 

.Shalll  wear  a  White  Rose?    G.    3.    d  to  g. 

Farnifr.  40 
O  Swallow,   sailing  lightlv.     D  minor.     3. 

d  to  E.  "  Kichhercj.  40 

The  Message  to  Heaven.     Cr.     4.     b  to  E. 

Tonr.t.  40 
Summer  Friends.  C.  4.  c  to  E.  Pinsiiti.  3'> 
Hark  I  how  sweet  the  thrushes  sing.     E.    4. 

!•:  to  E.        Ekhherrj.  .30 
What  we  have  loved,  we  love  forever.     F.  3. 

c  to  D.  rinxidi.  .3,-) 

The  First,  the  Early  Love.      (Was  du  zuerst 
geliebt).     F  sharp.     4.     f  (ba.ss  staff) 
to  d.  Barlsrh.  30 

When  gentle  Winds.     Duet.     F.     3.     c  to  F. 

SrJltnnnn^      o- 

A  Kiss  for  a  Song.     5 
c  to  E. 


.foxepJi  .-indrf.  ea.  2o 
(Don  Giovanni). 


InHti 

Blossoms  of  the  Opera. 
No.  1.      I,a  ci  Darem. 
(;.     2. 

Irresistible  Stdiottische.  For  Piano  or  Or- 
gan. C.  3.  .'^uflh.  30 
Trial  by  .Tury  Waltz.  D'  3.  Firnald.  3.") 
Rcfoiiu  March.  C.  3.  (iimmelti.  .3", 
Durham  Terrace  Polka.  E.  '2.  lUanchard.  35 
Chimes  of  the  Deep.    Morceau  de  S.alon. 

A'».     3.  GocriMer.  .")0 

Vis  a  Vis  Polka.     E'<.     '.',.  Knvild.  30 

Dancing  on  the  Green.      Polka  Rondo.      F. 

3.  a.  ]).  Wilson.  60 

Return  from  Abroad.     Waltz.      (Heimkehr 

aus  der  Frenule).     .3.  Aron.vm.  CO 

.\nniversary  March.     E'j.  Phcipx.  .10 

Reve  d'Amour.     Valse.     C.     3.         Lomot/ie.  7.5 
.luliette  Valse.  3.  Lamothe.  75 

On  Mountain  High.  3.  irei.-i.scn/wni.  50 

Good-Night,  my  Only  Child.     Transcr.  Op. 

2.S1.     E')    4.  .Jtuujmann.  30 

Phantom  Dance.     Morceau  dc  Salon.     C. 

minor.     4.  G.  I).  Wihon.  50 

Secret  Love.     Gavotte.     G.     4.  Jic.-ich.  35 

With  Chime  and  Song.     Concert  Polonaise. 

E.     4.  liohm.  CO 

Reminiscences  of  Philadelphia  Waltz.     C. 

3.  Hardee.  40 

Awaking  of  the  Lion.     (Le  Reveil  du  Lion). 
Caprice  Heroique.     I'or  four  liands. 
D6.     4.  deKon.-ithi.  1.25 

BOOKS. 

The  World  of  Soxg.     Boards  $2.50 ;  Cloth  $3 ; 

Full  gilt  SI. 
Gems  of  the  Daxce.    Boards  $2.50;  Cloth  $3; 

Full  gilt  $4. 
BioGKAPnicAL   Sketches  of  Emixent  Mrsj- 

CAi,  Composers.     Price  §1.75.     By  L.  B.  Ur- 

biuo. 


Music  BT  M.AIL  — ifusic  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense 

I  beintr  one  cent    for    every    ounce,    or    fraction    thereof, 

!  a'oout  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  mu^ic.    Persons 

at  a  distance  will  It:ul  tile  conveyance  a  Bavini;  of  time  and 

expense  in  obtaining  supplies.    'Boois  cau  also  be  sent  at 

'  double  these  rates. 


DWIGHT'S    JOUKNAL    OF    MUSIC 


brothers: 

Square  and  Upright  Pianos 

33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

Dcrkrr  Rrotherx'  <iirand,  Sqnarv,  and 
Dprift-bS  PiunoH  :iie  llie  best  UKule  in  tlie  country. 
They  take  the  lead  of  all  tirst-class  instniments,  being 
unrivalled  in  beauty  of  tone,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  every  detail. 

t^Mial  for  Illustrated  Catalograe. 

PRICES    HEASOHABLE. 
909-17  TERICIS    EASY. 


J.  M.  ARMSTRONG, 

MUSIC  TYPOGRAPHER. 

Sheol  Music.  Music  Book,  Music  for  Periodicals, 
Laaaets.  Music  Titles,  Elc. 

N.  E.  Cor.  Chestnut  and  Fifth  Streets, 
rillLA»ELPHIA. 
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SUCCESSORS  TO 

922    CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 

The  Encore. 

Music  teaclieis  whose  specialty  is  the  teaching 
of  Singing  Classes,  and  who  have  not  charge  of 
choirs,  have  expressed  a  preference  for  books 
containing  an  Instructive  Course,  with  abund- 
ance of  Kxcrcises,  simple  Songs  in  one,  two, 
three  or  four  parts.  Glees,  etc.,  and  a  little  Sacred 
Music.  lu  short,  they  wish  and  need  just  what 
is  to  be  used  in  Singing  School,  and  make  no 
direct  preparation  for  singing  in  church. 

For  the  accommodation  of  such  teachers, 
DiTSON  ife  Co.  have  successively  issued  Mr. 
Emerson's  "Singing  Sciiooi^,"  and  the  "Song 
Monarch,"  and  now  provide,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, "THE  ENCORE,"  compiled  by  L.  O. 
Emkrson.  It  will  be  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
above  named  books,  and  will  be  widely  used. 
Price  to  be  75  cts.  per  copy. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS. 

Edited  by  J.  St-4^iner,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Doc.  of  Mag- 
dalen College  Oxford,  and  W.  A.  Babrktt, 
Mus.  Bach.,  St.  Jjiary's  Hall,  Oxfc.'' 
It  does  not  need  the  above  ari-ay  of  titles  to 
convince  us,  that  this  is  a  work  of  unusual  eru- 
dition and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  definitions,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  work  is  that  of  a  collection  of  treatises  on 
important  musical  subjects.  All  of  them  are 
well  written,  the  style  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  there  are  abundant  musical  and 
picture  illustrations.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
larynx(vocal  chords  etc.)  covers  a  dozen  pages, 
and  has  many  cuts  illustrating  different  portions 
&c. 

About  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  hu- 
man ear,  the  article  also  containing  engravings. 
The  human  hand  also,  is  minutely  described 
in  its  relation  to  fingering.  Ancient  instruments 
nicely  pictured,  the  various  parts  of  organs  well 
described,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  composition  imparted. 

Indeed,  although  a  dictionary,  it  is  a  very 
readable  book,  and  one  will  naturally  continue 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  with  coutiuueti  interest, 
until  the  contained  ideas  are  pretty  thoroughly 
understood  and  assimilated. 
Price  in  Boards  .$4.00       Price  in  Cloth  $5.00 


TJ.  S.  Centennial  Commission. 

INTERNATIONAL  EIHIBITION, 

PHILADELPHIA,  1876. 

The  UNITED  HTATE.S  CENTENNIAL  (:OM1«1S.SION 
announce  the  following  KKI'ORT  as  the  basis  of  .-in 
award  to  the 


MASON 

ORGAN 


<&    HAMLIN 

COMPANY. 


"The  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  COMPANY'S 
exhibit  of  Reed  Ors-aitH  and  Harntoniuniw  shows 
instruments  of  the  nitiiT  H ANH.  in  tlienereral 

requiHitoH  »f  theclaNt*,  viz. :  smoothness  and  eiiual 
distribution  of  tone,  scope  of  expression,  resonance  and 
sineinp  quality,  freedom  and  quickness  in  action  of  keys 
and  bellows,  with  thorougbnesH  of  "workmanship  com- 
biued  with  simplicity  of  action." 

A.  F.  GOKHORN,  Director  General. 

J.  K.  HAWLEY,  President. 
3.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

Ch.iii-man  of  Judges:  11.  K.  OLIVER. 
JUDGES  OF  GROUP  AT. 

J.  SCHIEDEMAVKK,  SiK  WlLLIJlM   THO.MPSON, 

JAMKS  C.  Watson,  E.  Levassjuir, 
Geo.  F.  Buistow,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard, 

J.  E.  Hii.vARD,  Joseph  Henry, 

P.  F.  KUPKA,  Ed.  Favre  1'knet. 

The  mason  &  Hamlin  Or^ania  are  the  onlj  ones 
assigned  FXItSV  RAIWK. 

•••  NEW  STYLES,  with  improvements  exhibited  at 
the  CENTENNIAL;  elegant  new  eases,  with  extended 
tops,  in  great  variety.  Organs  pold  for  cash  or  inutal- 
ments,  or  rented  until  rent  pay^s,  on  very  favorable 
terms,  only  one  tenth  the  price  being  required  to  be  paid 
down.    Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  fiee. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 
931  154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


!   !    REDUCTION  IN  PRICE   !   ! 

Richardson's  New  Method 

FOR     PIANO. 

A    CARD 

THE  PUBLISHERS,  BELIEVING  THE  DEMAND 
OF  THE  TIMES  SHOULD  BE  MET,  HAVE  REDUCED 
THE  PRICE  OF  THIS  FAMOUS  METHOD  FOR 
THE    PIANO-FORTE    TO    $  3.  *S 

THEY  BELIEVE  THE  PUBLIC  WILL  APPRECIATE 
THEIR  ACTION.  AS  TO  MERIT  AND  EXCELLENCE 
THERE  IS  NO  BOOK  ITS  EQUAL.  IT  STANDS 
FIRST  AND  FOREMOST,  AS  ITS  SALES  OF  HUN- 
DREDS OF  THOUSANDS  WILL  ATTEST.  IS  AT- 
TRACTIVE, THOROUGH  AND  SUCCESSFUL.  IT  IS 
CONSIDERED  BY  ALL  FAIR  JUDGES  TO  BE  THE 
PERFECTION  OF  A  PIANO  INSTRUCTION  BOOK. 
PRICE  $  3.as.  SENT  POST-PAID  FOR  THIS  PRICE. 

8S-  SOLD  BY  ALL  MUSIC  AND  BOOK  DE.\LERS, 
AND  USED  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL  TEACHERS  IN 
THE    UNITED   STATES   AND   CANADA. 


In  Two  Volumes,     By  Eugene  Thayer. 

Each  Volume  has  lU  nuumers. 

Each  Number  has  16  Pages. 

Each  Number  costs  $1.25. 

is  a  collection  of  easy  arrangements  of  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  of  the  great  Masters,  and  is  for 
either  Pipe  or  Eeed  Organ. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  present  collection 
occupies  eutiiely  diflferent  ground  from  that 
filled  by  the  "Album."    This  is  all  easy  music. 

Vol.  1.  Contains  Music  for  Church  Service. 
Vol.  2.  Contains  Musicfor  Home  Entertainment. 
Of  the  arrangement  of  the  numbers  in  Vol.  1. 
No.  6  will  serve  as  a  specimen.     It  has : 

A  Chorus  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  (4pages) 

A  Service  Postlude by  Hesse.  {2     "     ) 

A      "  •'       by.4)idre.  (2     "     ) 

A      "        Prelude by  Collin.  (2     "     ) 

A      "  "      Communion     "      (2     "     ) 

A      "  "  "      BatMe.  (4    "     ) 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co..  Boston. 


The  X  Piano  Taboret, 


-A.  -^7^  A.  I^  D  E  I> 

Ti"' 

L  POSTAWKA  &  CO., 

Cambridgeport,    Mass. 

The  United  States  Centennial  Commission 
announces  the  following  as  the  basis  of  an 
Award  to  Lovis  Postawka  &  CO.,  Cambridge- 
port,  Mass.,  for 

PIANO      STOOL. 

REPORT: 

Wor  Ing-enaitj  of  CouMtroction,  and  firmness 
and  iiumovabilitj,  wbea  in  nite. 

A.  T.  GosnoRN,  Director-General. 
[seal.]  J.  R.  Hawley,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  Campbkll,  Secretary. 

"  We  think  the  Stool  one  of  the  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEINWAY  &  SONS,  New  York." 

For  Sale  by  all  FirstClasB  Pianoforte  and  FamUore 
Dealers.  930-ly 


CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       01  IVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

©HAS.  H*  BlTiOI^  ^  OO. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  &  Co.) 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

Slieiit  Insiii,  Misic  Booh, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  k  Co. 

EDW.    SCHUBERTU     &     CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND    c^iSHERS  OF  MUSIC, 


No.  23  UNION  SQUARE, 

NEW   YORK. 
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LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music.  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  publications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

2[^=In  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  &  to.,  wo  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
i.il  Music  and  Music  Books  publislied  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
M'liic.  I"y4 — 3m 


fs  |0itnial  0f 


Whole  No.  037.        BOSTOX,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  17,  1877.        Vol.  XXXVI.  No.  25. 


Tendencies  of  Modern  Music. 

(Selections  translated  for  this  Journal  from  tlie  Letters 
of  Hauptmann,  Hillek  and  others.) 


— In  tho  concprt  of  SchnlilerDevrient  sever- 
al interestinar  tliinfjs  were  given  :  among  others 
the  Overture  to  "Ruy  Bias"  by  Menrlelssolin, 
and  scenes  from  the  Opera  "Rienzi"  by  Rich- 
ard Wagner,  which  he  himself  directed.  In 
Wagner's  music  I  lutve  found  far  more  of 
stretcliing  and  straining  than  of  solid  satisfy- 
ing matter.  One  cannot  judge,  to  be  sure,  of 
the  effect  of  a  whole  Opera  after  a  few  single 
pieces;  but  the  kind  of  music  is  very  manifest 
in  them,  and  that  pleases  me  not;  it  is  again 
tlie  unmusical  kind,  which  clings  to  the  expres 
sion  of  the  single  details,  whicli,  where  joy  and 
sorrow  are  the  subject,  holds  tlietwo  apart  and 
seeks  to  express  each  musically  by  itself.  That 
is  setting  things  to  music  as  the  watch-makers 
understand  it,  when  they  speak  of  setting  a 
watch  in  oil,  where  everv  peg  is  tipi)ed  with 
oil.  But  the  m>rds  shovhl  le  set  to  music  as  one 
sets  nfisJi  into  the  water,  taking  them  out  of  the 
dry  and  separating  element  of  the  understand- 
ing into  the  mediating,  fluid  element  of  feeling. 
That  is  the  way  the  Italians  do  it,  anil  so  do 
those  who  are  artistically  related  t«  them,  like 
Mozart,  Spohr,— who  will  not  take  it  ill  of  me 
that  I  count  them  among  these.  When  we 
speak  of  the  Italians  we  are  not  to  tliink 
only  of  Donizetti  and  Bellini,  but  of  Raphael, 
of  Leonardo  and  Titian,  of  the  finest  flowers  of 
Art  that  ever  were. — (IIaui'TMANN,  Letter  to 
Spoh;  1842. 

— The  Tannhauser  has  been  given  three  times 
here.  Tlie  ap])lause  was  still  undecided  in  it- 
self; not  that  it  was  not  loud;  but  one  hears 
even  in  the  clapping  of  hands  whether  it  comes 
from  a  sure  or  a  doubtful  feeling  of  applause. 
The  future  alone  can  make  it  clear.  I  heard 
the  Opera  on  the  first  performance,  had  also 
heard  it  several  years  ago  in  Dresden,  where  it 
was  very  well  given;  but  just  as  little  here  as 
there  was  I  at  the  end  of  it  in  such  a  mood  as 
one  ought  to  be  in  after  a  good  work  of  Art : 
in  a  harmonic,  satisfied  mood.  Such  music 
costs  the  hearer  a  continual  strain.  An  opera 
on  which  the  composer  lias  labored  for  months, 
we  have  to  hear  through  in  tliree  hours; — he 
has  had  hours  and  days  of  recreation  in  the 
course  of  it,  but  to  us  is  granted  not  a  moment; 
the  hearer  also  needs  some  rest,  some  intermis- 
sion, but  he  does  not  find  in  such  a  work, 
which  keeps  on  steadily  without  any  moments 
of  repose.  The  hymn  of  the  Pilgrims,  which 
returns  so  often  in  tlie  opera,  might  have  formed 
a  moment  of  repose,  again.st  which  the  more 
passionate  movement  would  be  set  off  in  strong- 
er relief;  but  even  this  hymn  is  tortured  both 
in  melody  and  harmony,  and  seems  given  to 
the  chorus  singers  only  to  put  them  out  of  tune. 
It  is  perhaps  designed  to  express  tlie  contrition 
and  remorse  of  the  pilgrims ;  but  this  was  hard- 


ly the  place  to  make  that  prominent;  a  quiet 
element  might  have  come  in  here  quite  fitly  in 
a  poetic  and  artistic  manner.  Even  the  song 
of  the  slieplienl  boy,  after  the  first  im])assioned 
scene  in  the  Venus-berg,  is  only  a  melodic,  or 
an  unmelodic,  curiosity;  and  it  is  very  im- 
proper in  tlie  youngster,  after  lie  has  taken 
notice  of  the  pilgrim  ])rocession  and  has 
kneeled  down,  to  intrude  his  piping  (Sch/ilmci- 
f/eihijel)  into  the  jiausesof  the  choral  strain. — 
The  minstrels'  contest  with  its  continuous  de- 
clamatory 4-4  measure,  is  now  and  then  very 
tedious.  In  the  third  act,  tlie  long  recited 
narrative  of  Tannhauser.  about  the  result  of  his 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  is  also  not  a  fortunate 
(Iramalic  moment.  Musically  many  things  in 
Lolieiujrin  have  ])leased  me  better  than  anything 
in  Tannhauser.  There  we  have  some  choruses 
of  most  beautiful  sonority.  Yet  Tjohengrin  as 
a  whole  must  be  fatiguing  in  a  high  degree. 
But  it  is  meant  and  done  in  earnest;  tlie  whole 
man  is  in  it  throughout ;  and  that  is  respecta- 
ble. Tlie  poetic  element  certainly  is  very  sig- 
nificant; but  there  is  wanting  an  artistic  ele- 
ment to  bear  uj)  freely  tlie  impassioned  subject- 
matter  which  so  weighs  upon  us,  which,  being 
Avithout  form,  as  bare  realism  oppresses  and 
torments  us.  Vtlimone  comes  out  of  a  drama  or 
an  opera  fej-'liuff  as  if  hruised  and  c.rushal,  there 
is  something  nut  quite  right  alniut  it. — ^H.\CPT- 
MANN  to  Sj)ohr,  Leipzig,  1853.) 

— We  have  now  the  Russian  Rjibinstein  here, 
who  has  let  ns  hear  a  Symphony:  "Ocean,"  a 
piano  Fantasia  with  orchestra,  and  a  Trio. 
These  tilings  were  very  imposing  and  have  re- 
ceived great  applause.  The  Ocean  wallowed 
and  floundered  about  a  great  deal ;  but  if  one 
is  to  find  fault  with  that,  he  will  make  nothing 
out  of  it.  Less  floundering  was  the  Fantasia, 
but  also  less  interesting.  The  Trio  is  quite  civ. 
ilized.  brilliant,  easy  to  listen  to,  and  euphoni- 
ous, like  altogether  another  man,  escaped  from 
the  sea  storm,  refreshed,  restored,  his  toilet 
made  and  entering  a  parlor. — What  does  not 
please  me  in  the  compositions  as  a  whole  is. 
that  trith  the  unelearness,  the  intrinsic  value 
seems  to  decrease ;  that  when  the  mists  are  scat- 
tered the  country  is  less  hcautiful  than  %ce  may 
hare  imagined  it  he/ore.  But  Rubinstein  is  a 
man  of  talent  an<l  an  enormous  player;  few 
will  be  able  to  play  his  things  after  him. — 
(Hauptmann,  1855.) 

— I  take  no  pleasure  in  such  compositions. 
So  many  of  our  young  composers  have  had  no 
poetic,  harmless  childhood  in  their  Art ;  they  be- 
gan in  a  state  of  desperation,  with  the  Lost  Par- 
adise; and  where  are  any  reminiscences  of  the 
■un-lost  to  come  from,  such  as  recur  so  often  and 
so  beautifully  in  Beethoven's  very  last  and 
most  despairing  things,  like  echoes  from  the 
"fenien  Geliehten''  in  the  full  bliss  of  the  past. 
Instead  of  this  we  now  get  only  dry  disgust  and 
loathing  of  all  that  is  real,  a  haughty  egotisti- 


cal mood,  which  has  and  can  have  no  faith  in 
itself,  but  would  fain  persuade  itself  and  oth- 
ers that  there  is  something  in  it.  What  is  not 
overstrained  seems  to  them  flat  and  insignificant ; 
Iciiuty,  in  their  Art  diictrine,  is  a  thing  of  no  ac- 
count. Thejinest  Art  material,  fur  which  every 
other  Art  may  envy  Music, — To-a^—issotorttireil 
and  so  crushed  hy  them  that  it  can  only  shrielc  and 
whimper.  Ami  so  we  get  an  unmusical  and  tone- 
less music  ;  and  what  in  earlier  coinpositions  has 
seemed  dry  and  ci;ahhed,  now  comes  to  us  as  pura- 
disaicnlly  mild,  compared  to  what  ice  hare  to  hear 
in  the  newest  compositions. — (Hauptmann, 
1855.) 

— There  are  times  and  epochs,  in  which  al- 
most all  sen.se  of  beauty  seems  to  have  deserted 
the  jiroducers  in  .\rt,  and  I  fear,  we  live  in  one 
of  tliese.  They  strive  after  the  new,  the  excit- 
ing, the  piquant  and  eff'ectire ;  they  want  to 
surprise,  and  even  to  dumbfounder  you;  cost 
what  it  will,  they  are  determined  to  be  deep, 
original  and  clever;  they  confound  the  beauti- 
ful with  the  conventional,  with  what  has  su- 
perficial polish;  and  they  despise  the  beautiful, 
simply  because  they  scarcely  com|)rehend  it. 
True,  it  has  been  given  only  to  the  rarest  gen- 
iuses in  Art  and  poetry,  to  be  at  tho  same  time 
deep  and  beautiful; — but  why  not  at  least 
strive  to  reacli  them!?  The  Beautiful,  after 
all.  is,  and  will  remain,  the  most  beautiful. — 
(Ferdinaxd  IIii.i.En,  from  "  Bri^fe  an  eine 
Vngenannte,'"  1877.) 

(From  Vienna).— The  second  Philharmonic 
Concert  opened  with  an  Overture  to  "Romeo 
and  .luliet,"  by  Tschaikowsky.  In  spite  of  the 
careful  execution,  tlie  work  found  here  no  sym- 
pathetic response.  In  the  first  place,  the  pre- 
tentious title  was  an  injury  to  it,  justifying 
great  expectations,  which  remained  very  much 
unsatisfied.  With  such  a  labyrinth  of  shrill, 
glaring  sound,  without  any  proper  pith  and 
substance,  one  paints  no  Shakespeare. — {Leip- 
zig Signale,  J  n.  1877.) 

(Leipzig.)  The  fifth  Euterpe  Concert,  on 
Dec.  l'2t.h,  had  for  its  principal  numbers:  the 
Concerto  in  G  minor,  for  string  orchestra,  two 
obligato  violins  and  an  obligato  violoncello,  by 
Handel ;  the  Symphony  "  Lenore  "  by  Raff;  and 
the  Fantasia  for  piano,  chorus  and  orchestra, 
by  Beethoven.  The  writer  of  these  lines  heard 
Raff's  Symphony  for  the  first  time.  His  im- 
pression of  it  is  about  as  follows:  The  first 
movement  seems,  in  matter  and  in  form,  to  be- 
long to  the  best  and  most  enjoyable  that  Raff 
has  produced.  The  second  movement  (.An- 
dante) has  a  very  fair  beginning,  but  in  its 
further  development  grows  more  and  more  dif- 
fuse and  rambling,  and  leaves  at  last  an  op- 
pressive sense  of  irksomeness.  The  third  move- 
ment (March)  is,  to  our  taste,  somewhat  vul- 
gar, and  offers  only  in  its  middle  part  some 
weak   amends  for  this  vulgarity,    nay  almost 
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triviality.  Finally  tlie  fourth  movement — the 
direct  musical  illustration  and  deserii)tion  of 
I!  rgcr's  Ballad,  while  tlu?  other  movements 
arc  only  occupied  with  the  bliss  of  love  and  the 
separation  of  Leonora  and  Wilhelm,  that  is  to 
say,  with  what  precedes  all  that  is  contained  in 
the  poem — was  to  u?  one  of  the  severest  musi- 
cal visitations  that  wc  ever  yet  experienced: 
the  rairest  materUilism  and  realism  is  here  dis- 
played, and  the  composer  shrinks  not  from  the 
most  hideous,  if  only  he  may  thus  illustrate 
musically  his  underlying  subject  in  the  most 
drastic  manner. — {Siij7iaU,  Jan.  1877.) 

For  Dwlght'B  Journal  of  Music. 

Concerning  Musical  Piano-Playing. 

BY  W.   S.   B.   MATHEWS. 

About  three  months  ago  I  had  the  honor  to 
lay  before  the  readers  of  this  Journal  some  ob- 
servations on  the  value  of  slow  practice,  espec- 
ially on  the  piano:  pointing  out  therein  the 
fact  that  all  practice  has  for  its  object  the  es- 
tablishment and  co-ordination  of  a  series  of 
muscular  actions,  so  that  the  entire  series  may 
be  produced  by  a  simple  act  of  the  ■will.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  quite  a  number  of 
teachers  found  the  ideas  there  advanced  ration- 
al and  serviceable;  and  this  emboldens  me  to 
pursue  the  subject  in  the  following  paragraphs, 
which  ought  indeed  to  have  formed  part  of 
that  article. 

Within  a  few  days  after  that  piece  had  been 
sent  to  the  Editor,  a  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  J.  S. 
Jewell  (Editor  of  the  "Chicago  Journal  of 
Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  ")  called  my  at- 
tention to  an  article  by  Dr.  Onimus,  translated 
from  the  "■Journal  d'Aiiatomie  et  de  Physiolo- 
gie  "  1873,  pp.  54.5-564.  The  title  of  the  trans- 
lation was  "Speech  as  a  Reflex  Act,"  and  it 
appears  in  Dr.  Jewell's  Journal  for  April,  1874. 
There  the  writer  took  up  the  question  of  "  re- 
flexes" from  some  former  discussion  of  it  in 
its  general  bearings,  and  proceeded  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  speech  was  also  a  reflex  act, 
the  various  muscular  contractions  necessary  to 
phonation  being  presided  over  by  a  subordi- 
nate nerve-centre,  whicli  he  called  the  "phono- 
motor  "  centre. 

By  "reflex  '  Dr.  Onimus  means  nothing  else 
than  what  I  called  "  automatic  "  acts.  He  dis- 
tinguishes two  kinds  of  reflexes:  those  of  in- 
stinct (like  breathing),  and  those  of  education. 
Forinstance,  old  pigeons  continued  to  pick  and 
smooth  their  plumage  after  the  removal  of  the 
brain  ("the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death;") 
in  young  pigeons,  on  the  contrary,  these  mo- 
tions were  never  observed. 

Without  delaying  to  cite  his  article  more  in 
detail,  I  may  s.ay  that  the  notion  of  a  "phono- 
motor  "  centre  is  an  eminently  rational  one, 
and  not  only  fits  in  admirably  with  the  testi- 
mony of  consciousness,  but  also  serves  to  take 
in  and  explain  a  large  catalogue  of  musical 
facts,  and  in  consequence  of  so  doing  deserves 
to  exercise  a  very  important  iuflueuce  on  meth- 
ods of  teaching. 

Whoever  appeals  to  consciousness  knows  that 
in  the  act  of  speaking  he  endeavors  merely  to 
articulate  certain  sounds.  The  entire  mechan- 
ism of  speech  is  generally  outside  the  control 
of  volition.  Volition,  indeed,  "turns  it  on," 
and  sometimes    (fortunately)    "turns  it  off;" 


but,  once  a-going,  the  talking  presents  it.self  to 
the  mind  merely  as  the  expression  of  a  mental 
disturbance  or  irritation  commonly  supposed 
by  the  talker  to  be  an  idea.  This  generalized 
conception  of  speech  is  also  to  a  considerable 
degree  true  of  all  reflexes,  like,  e.  g..  the  work 
of  the  shoemaker,  as  I  remarked  before;  where 
the  entire  process  seems  to  him  not  so  much 
movements  of  the  arm,  as  "making  shoes." 
But  in  the  case  of  speech  the  reflex  was  ac- 
quired before  the  dawn  of  self-consciousness, 
and  very  few  persons  ever  give  it  a  thought. 
That  speech  really  does  take  ])lace  in  the  effort 
to  articulate  some  sound  existing  in  the  mind, 
is  corroborated  by  a  multitu<le  of  oliserva- 
tions:  such  as,  e.  g.,  the  fact  that  persons  with 
an  impediment  in  their  speech  are  not  general- 
ly conscious  of  the  imperfection  of  their  artic- 
ulation. The  sound  being  properly  formed  in 
their  mind,  they  are  actually  unable  to  hear 
the  im])crfcct  form  of  it,  as  they  really  express 
it.  Oidy  when  they  hear  some  one  else  with 
the  same  defect,  do  they  realize  how  defective 
their  articulate  performance  really  is.  This  I 
think  is  true  of  all  forms  of  defective  articula- 
tion. One  of  my  children  was  unable  to  pro- 
nounce "k"  sounds,  but  instead  of  it  used 
"t,"  "tit"  for  kick,  "  tandy "  for  candy, 
"tart"  for  cart,  etc.,  and  it  was  not  until 
he  was  nearly  six  years  old  that  he  was  taught 
to  pronounce  this  element  properly. 

When  a  boy  I  noticed  that  young  people 
sang  very  differently  from  old,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  nasal  tones,  slovenly  articula- 
tion, etc.,  and  supposed  that  this  arose  from 
the  difference  in  age.  Hence  it  surprised  me 
very  much  to  observe  in  the  South  that  young 
negro  girls  of  ten  or  twelve  sang  exactly  like 
the  old  "  aunties  "  of  sixty.  On  reflection,  of 
course,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  resemblance 
was  the  necessary  result  of  the  young  ones  im- 
itating the  old  ones;  and  the  difference  I  had 
formerly  observed  arose  from  the  young  hav- 
ing acquired  their  singing  from  the  singing- 
master,  and  not  from  the  old  ladies.  I  once 
taught  in  a  seminary  where  the  singing  teacher 
had  a  most  ridiculous  tremolo,  as  well  as,  also, 
"  the  Italian  wiggle, "  and  although  she  used 
to  condemn  both  these  absurdities  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  all  her  pupils  had  them — though  per- 
haps not  in  so  great  perfection  ! 

The  Phono-Motor  centre  is  the  musical  one. 
While  it  may  be  difficult  to  convince  a  skeptic 
that  speech  is  always  performed  in  the  effort 
to  realize  certain  sounds,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion whatever  when  we  come  to  song.  The 
child  with  a  musical  ear  catches  and  repeats 
melodies  like  a  mocking  bird.  They  get  the 
long  words  most  absurdly  twisted,  but  the  tune 
is  there.  We  all  know  that  "nonsense  verses" 
are  easier  to  remember  than  real  poetry.  Ev- 
erybody can  repeat  "  Hickcry  dickery  dock," 
and  the  like.  Here  there  can  be  no  intellect- 
ual effort,  for  the  words  scarcely  contain  an 
idea.  What  man  is  there  who  has  forgotten 
the  formula: 

"  Onery,  ewery,  ickcry  Ann, 
Fillacy,  follacy,  Nicholas  John,"  etc.? 

Or  take  the  musical  act  of  whistling.  Who 
taught  the  youngsters  how  to  pucker  and  pout  ? 
I  once  caught  one  of  my  young  lady  pupils 
playing  Beethoven's  Sonatas  for  piano  and  vio- 


lin for  her  ov.'n  gratification,  and  whistling  the 
violin  part.  I  always  thought  more  of  her  af- 
ter that. 

But  to  my  mind  the  most  singular  phenome- 
non connected  with  this  phono-motor  centre  is 
that  of  playing  the  piano  by  ear.  That  a  child 
should  ever  be  able  without  instruction  to  play 
a  tune  Iiy  ear  is  indeed  remarkable.  Here  we 
have  this  impression  of  sound  so  powerfully 
made  in  the  mind,  that  the  sound-producing 
centre  is  able  to  go  beyond  the  organs  of  speech 
and  seize  upon  the  unpliant  fingers  (taught 
only  to  pry  into  things  awkwardly  and  un-cun- 
ningly,)  and  with  these  to  work  out  the  inner 
musical  conce]>tion ; — this  is  to  me  a  wonder. 
I  have  a  pupil  at  the  present  time  who  plays  so 
well  by  ear  that  I  could  make  her  read  music 
only  by  giving  her  musical  pieces  of  such  subtile 
structure  that  she  could  not  unravel  them  by  ear 
(Schumann  especially,  and  such  things  as  Wm. 
Mason's  "  Au  Matin.")  It  has  frequently  hap- 
pened to  her  to  play  a  piece  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent key  from  what  she  had  learned  it  in, 
(as,  e.  g.,  in  A  flat  instead  of  E  flat),  and  not  to 
discover  her  mistake  until  nearly  through. 
This  shows,  also,  how  small  a  part  muscular 
sensation  has  in  the  act  of  playing  by  ear,  for 
in  a  change  of  key  the  chords  fall  differently 
under  the  fingers. 

For  several  years  past  I  have  been  observing 
how  artists  play.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find 
out  their  mental  conception  of  music,  or  rather 
their  mental  operations  while  playing.  I  would 
have  liked  particularly  to  have  learned  how 
Von  Billow  played,  whether  by  the  memory  of 
the  notes  as  such,  or  of  the  musical  idea.  If  the 
latter,  it  must  have  been,  I  think,  by  a  pretty 
clear  intellectual  conception  of  the  form  of  the 
thoughts  and  modulatiors  and  the  order  of  their 
succession. 

Miss  Riv6  told  me  that  when  she  played 
without  notes  she  did  so  from  a  sort  of  mental 
photograph  of  the  notes,  every  page  of  the  mu- 
sic standing  clearly  before  the  mind.  Her 
playing  comports  with  this  in  its  uniform  cor- 
rectness; yet  .she  must  sometimes  rise  above 
this  state  of  mere  intellectual  reproduction  of 
the  printed  page,  for  she  frequently  plays  with 
great  passion. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood  interested  me  very 
much  in  his  recent  visit  to  Chicago.  He,  as 
you  know,  also  plays  without  notes.  But  he 
says  that  in  playing,  the  notes  do  not  appear  to 
him  at  all :  but  the  musical  idea  and  impres- 
sion; that  he  never  thinks  of  the  letter  names 
of  the  keys  he  touches.  According  to  his  no- 
tion he  plays  in  obedience  to  a  distinctly  mu- 
sical impression  existing  in  his  mind.  I  can 
very  well  believe  this,  for  in  spite  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  difficult  music  he  has  read  and 
played,  he  does  not  read  rapidly  at  sight  at  all, 
even  in  quite  easy  pieces. 

We  have  here  in  Chicago  three  pianists  who 
read  remarkably  well.  There  may  be  others, 
but  three  I  know  of.  They  are  Mr.  Falk,  Mr. 
Liebling,  and  Mr.  Eddy.  Mr.  Falk  reads  any- 
thing, but  he  frequently  plays  too  fast  and 
without  good  effect.  Mr.  Liebling  not  only 
reads  very  rapidly  but  remembers  a  piece  after 
two  or  three  times  playing  it.  Nevertheless  I 
have  heard  him  several  times  lately  play  the 
bass  so  heavily  as  to  cover  up  the  melody. 
This  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  the  playing 
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docs  not  take  place  in  obedience  to  the  desire 
of  producing  sucli  and  such  sounds,  or  if  so, 
that  tlic  performance  is  not  adequately  super- 
vised by  the  ear.  The  only  person  I  have  ever 
known  who  was  distinctively  a  "good  reader," 
and  at  the  same  time  played  as  if  he  was  repro- 
ducing a  musical  effect  distinctly  present  in 
consciousness,  is  Mr.  II.  Clarence  Eddy,  the  or- 
ganist. I  am  aware  that  the  essentially  musi- 
cal character  of  Eddy's  playing  is  denied  by 
many,  who  afRrm  it  to  be  merely  an  intellectu 
al  performance  devoid  of  feeling.  This  mis- 
take arises,  I  think,  from  their  not  giving  due 
weight  to  the  elaborate  structure  of  the  pieces 
Mr.  Eddy  loves  to  play,  especially  on  the  or- 
gan ;  and  to  the  grave  and  impassive  tone  of 
the  organ  itself.  At  all  events,  this  much  is 
true,  that  Mr.  Eddy  rarely  fails  to  phrase  clear- 
ly, to  play  his  piece  in  suitable  tempo,  ami  to 
set  the  ])romincnt  ideas  in  a  proper  co-ordina- 
tion. Now  he  tells  me  that  between  the  per 
ception  of  the  notes  and  the  performance  of 
them  an  entirely  complete  conception  of  the 
music  intervenes,  so  that  he  hears  the  jn'isir  hi<- 
fore  he  pl-ays  it.  Everything  in  the  playing 
conforms  to  this  idea. 

I  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  advancing 
tlie  idea  that  in  all  playing  the  musical  elTect 
ought  to  be  conceived  before  the  performance ; 
that  is,  that  the  act  of  playing  must  re.solve  it- 
self into  an  effort  to  produce  an  external  copy 
of  the  musical  impression  in  the  mind  of  the 
player.  In  my  opinion  the  great  failure  of 
common  players  is  here.  They  do  not  (hink 
their  Kusir,  but  play  in  the  mere  effort  to  repro- 
duce certain  combinations  visibly  represented 
before  their  eyes. 

If  time  an.I  space  served  I  would  be  glad  to 
enter  into  the  question  of  ordinary  musical  in- 
struction, and  to  inquire  how  far  it  seems  like- 
ly to  foster  and  increase  whatever  musical  per- 
ception the  pupil  may  naturally  have  had.  Is 
not  the  habit  of  playing  exclusively  by  notes 
necessarily  detrimental  to  the  player's  concep- 
tion of  the  |)laying  as  music?  Can  the  musi- 
cal influence  of  dry  etudes  be  otherwise  than 
bad  !  In  this  connection  one  should  read 
Wieck's  "Piano  and  Song."  The  unmusical 
quality  of  the  average  pianist  is  well  under- 
stood. Why  should  this  be  true  of  pianists  and 
not  of  violinists  ? 

If  the  existence  of  this  phono-motor  centre 
be  admitted,  and  the  consequences  to  which  it 
leads  be  fully  traced  out,  it  will  effect  a  revo- 
lution in  current  methods  of  instruction,  a  few 
points  of  which  I  think  I  see.  It  will  lead  to, 
for  instance,  (1)  the  practice  of  technical  exer- 
cises by  rote;  (2)  the  disuse  of  unimaginative 
etudes  such  as  Czerny's;  and  (3)  the  habit  of 
memorizing  music,  espeeiaUy  in  the  earlier  singes 
of  instruction. 


Jakdeij  iantkilleren. 

A  Vi'agnerian  Teatraylogy,  or  Art-pofm-librcUo,icith  a  good 
deal  of  Cupan  Sorceri/  in  it,  accompanied  by  Ko7ne  indi- 
cation of  the  glorious  Cnconverttional  Jfuiic  of  the 
Future. 

{From  ■'  .}rr.  runrh's  Pork-el  Hook:") 
(CnncUuied  from  Pnge  337.) 
Wc  will  now  proceed  to  j;ive  very  briefly  some  indica- 
tion of  its  style. 

ACT  I. 
SCEXE  1.— TlieCivcHof  tl'cVoki  9"n.    Invisible  chorus. 
Tlien  tlie  three    Vnkessiyters   are  seen  spinning;  on 
one  leg  each.    They  are  followed  by  the  Genii  BucN- 


DKUS,     MaXFREDVOKES,    tlNDEnnONEVOKES,    Raw- 

POMCVOKRS,  and  QcirEDONEVOl^ES.    Trio  by  RuBI* 
voKF.s    (dancing),    Victohiavokes,    and    Jessie- 

VOKES. 

Chorus. 
Doorilane  we  fill  1  we  fill ! 

Fill  high!    Fill!    Fill! 
Vokes  et  prirterea  nil .' 
Nil  I    Nil!    Nil!    Nil  I 
(There  are  about  800  more  lines,  giving  some  account 
of  tlie  Phamilli  Vokescn,  and  of  the  rapid  steps 
they've  taken  to  secure  success.    It  endw,  however, 
after  an  hour,  when   Manfrepvokes  expresses  his 
loftiest  sentiments  by  throwing  his  log  over  the  head 
of  VlcTOUiAVoKF.s  while  spinning,  and  catching  it. 
for  doing  so,  on  the  other  sitle.     Without  any  pause 
in  the  music,  or  in  the  action,  Wagner  continues  to 
this  unceasing  strain 


^Efe^|siEt3E|*<^ 


wliioh  is  known  in  Wagnerian  circles  as  Dcr  Kiire.) 
Kow  suddenly  mists  envelope  the  scene,  nnd  the 
notes  of  a  fof;  horn  fa  wonderful  effect)  are  heard. 
Tlie  mists  clear,  and  JAR.r>?:ii.iiANTKir,LHKr;N  enters 
mounted  on  his  war  Rteed,  I^askctoss.  He  canti^rs 
round,  followed  by  the  Valkesen,  and  then  strikes 
an  attitude. 

So'o. 

JClk  I  am  ,T;\k  der  JiantUiller, 

And  I  live  in  a  little  willa, 

In  the  land  thai  I  love  best  (&is). 
My  name  is  J;\k, 
AVith  a  crack  and  a  wliack 
I  hit,  I  hit 
The  Jiants  in  the  back. 
All  idniiriug).    With  a  crack  {(irunis)  and  a  whack, 

[Drumf'  find tyvibah/or  at  Ifust  hn!/ an  hour, 
jrik.  I  hit!    I  hit; 

All.  He  hits:  he  hits! 

[  They  kit  each  other.    Drum.    All  except  J\i\/all. 
Threnoihj  'in  H  viinnr'\ 

Strewn  on  the  croun/1 
Before  his  conquerinc  hand 
We  lie!  we  lie;  a  very  helpIfS'*  band! 
Gfntlemrnof  the  Orchesira  {/urtounhj  joining  in  a   tnont 
aurprifting  and  HartHng  vocal  ejfett.) 

You  lie!  you  lie  I  we're  noi  a  hi  Ijdcss  band! 
[Tremendous  excitement.  Discords  everj-where.  At 
last  tlie  storm  is  allayed  by  the  Composer,  who 
distributes  notCB  profusely.  Tlie  Vokeskn  rise 
and  bend  the  knee  to  Jak.  •»•  This  sudden 
mrlf^e  of  orchestra-vocal  anrl  si nfx**ro- vocal  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  opera. 

J'^k  {rrcitalire).        I  wish  to  know  my  fate 
Before  it  is  too  late. 

[This  is  thoiichtful  of  the  All-poet,  as  already  three 
hours  have  been  consumed  in  getting  thus  far. 

Manfred  Vokrsen  {brrknning  irilh  his  leg). 

Come  hither!  come  hither  I 
InvifiibU  Spirits  (iPithont^. 

From  whither?  from  whither? 

*,  •  Here  follow  2,^00  lines  of  question  and  answer  cho- 
rus on  the  subject  of  spirits  generally,  the  advantngos  of 
temperance,  and  the  relative  merits  of  the  Kirschwasser 
and  Schicdammcring  spirits. 

[Thundfr,  lightning.  The  caves  disappear  and  dtscorer — 

SCENE  2.— Halls  by  the  Sea  of  Dazzling  Night-Lights. 
Tlie  ricniiis-King  rANTOMMi  is  abdicating  in  favor 
of  his  Great  Unkel,  Burlesco  the  Bold. 

Chnru.<i.       Pantomrai,  make  room  for  your  unkel  I 

[A  magic  fawn  runs  swiftly  across  the  stage.  This 
is  a  beaulifidly  characteristic  Wagnerian  idea 
clevt-rly  introduced  for  the  sake  of  illustrating 
the  second  line  of  the  chorus— 


Cho 


There's  a  little  deer! 
Pantommi,  make  rouin,  etc.,  etc. 


[Jak  kneels,  and  Pantommi's  uncle,  the  Gonrl  Gen- 
ius of  Fetes,  Btrlksco  the  Bold,  thus  address- 
es him ;  of  course,  to  music : 

Burksco.    Take  now  this  ring,  'tis  thine, 
Freely  'tis  given  thee, 

For  'tis  not  mine. 
Take  it!    Wed 
Leetelred 

Ridinood.    What  more's  to  be  said? 
She  has  no  lore,  can  scarcely  spell, 


Can  neither  read  nor  write  too  well, 
And  having  no  knowdedge  in  her  head 
*Tis  why  she's  called  the  Leetel-iir:r>! 

All.  Take  now  this  ring,  and  take  the  sword  and 

cap ! 
Cut  with  the  sword.  Thou  art  alucky  chapl 
The  cap  will  make  thee  invisible, 

Jdk,  Exciting  my  faculties  risible. 

Burleiicn.    For  {itolemnly)  what  art  thou  but  man  ? 

Pantommi.  And  what  is  the  mysterj-? 
The  history. 

All.  Why  should  we  toil? 

Why  should  we  slave? 

Why  on  earth  should  we,  etc.,  etc. 

[Here  Wagner  introduces  a  sort  of  sacred  oratorio  de- 
Bcripti%*e  of  the  serious  troubles  of  life,  from  shav- 
ing to  foreign  stocks,  and  gives  one  inexpressibly 
touching  bit.  where  the  hero  is  supposed  to  have 
some  difficulty  with  his  s  ippers— a  remarkable 
composition,  arranged  for  three  shoe-stringed 
instruments.  After  this,  Jak  returns  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  opera,  and  asks  w  here  he  may  find  his 
future  bride. 
Burlesco  (ansicering}. 

Over  the  hills!  and  up  and  down  I 

She  lives  with  her  mother  in  Karaden  Town. 

[The  back  of  the  stage  opens,  discovering  Lektfl- 
REi>  Uinivoop  in  the  cottage  of  Mother  Hvb- 
BAUU  in  Kamdcn  Town. 

Jdk.        I  love  her!  I  love  her!    To  her  I  incline  1 
Answer  me  dearest,  wilt  thou  be  mine? 
Leetelred  (from  the  hack). 

Whoever  thou  arf, 

I  never  will  part 
From  old  M^other  Hubbard,  my  (//-(ir  Mother  Hubbard, 
Until  she  has  got  nothing  more  in  her  cupboard, 

TliL-n  I'll  be  thine— 

r/u7t-ril  be  thine  1 

[Here  follows  one  of  those  mad  passionate  ducts,  at 
once  powerful  and  jiathetic,  dismal  and  rielight- 
fnl,  iu  which  all  Ilcrr  Wagner's  force  is  most 
apparent.  It  is  interrupted  by  thunder,  light- 
ning, storm— the  scene  disappears— a  sliowcr  of 
fire  descends -dames  burst  out — and  in  the  cen- 
tre, at  back,  on  a  rock.  api)cars  Rockitsti'Ecken, 
the  King  of  the  Firew  i'lrUer'*,  holding  Lef.telred 
RiniNO(>i>  in  his  grasp.  Tlif  cottage  of  Mother 
Hubbard  is  in  flames  in  tlic  background, 

Rockit.  She  is  mine!  I  claim  her.  Kow  away  I 
S]»irits  of  Fire,  olicy  !  obey! 
[Maguifit^cnt  chorus  of  the  Firewiirkers.  Jak  rush- 
es towards  lt<M  KiTSTrKCKKN  and  attenipt,s  to  at- 
tack Iiini,  but  is  powerless,  as  the  r:].p  and  sword 
arc  ol  no  :ivad.  The  musical  effect  is  grand,  be- 
ing thufl  i)roduccd  — 

inoikitidffin7it,)  Thou  art  mine! 

Leetelred  {imploringly,)  Oh,  not  thine  I 
J'H-  (drfipniring/r/,}  Never  mine  I 

Chorus  {accompatii/ing  at  interralt.) 
rilie  is  his  1 
Is  phe  his? 
Is  she?  nrithtrvmjeis.)  1  ^ 

His  is  she?  S. 

r'm[7mvii     I     ■'"'2"''— consH/(m£7  on  the  best  means  to 
help  Jak.  J 

[RocKiTSTfncKEN  issceu  healing  her  off,  and  ascend- 
ing in  fire  in  the  distance,  when  suddenly  Brn- 
LEsci> and  Pantommi  seize  Jak  nnd  brihs;  him 
forward.  In  an  excited  trio  they  give  him  tho 
following  infoiTuation  — 
The  Trio.        There  is  a  house  that  Jak  built, 

There  is  a  cow,  and  a  moon,  and  a  dog, 
To  live  in  the  house  that  Jak  built. 
J<^k.  But  the  spoon?  and  the  dish? 

The  Trio.        For  the  spoon  you  may  wish. 

8he  is  yours. 
{Giving  another  ring.) 

This  secures 
Her  for  ever  for  you. 
jnk.  But  wdiat  must  I  do? 

They  then  tell  him.  in  a  duet  of  about  r>oo  lines  an<I 
lasting  during  the  best  part  of  an  hour  how  th:it.  in  or- 
der to  gain  the  luilv  talisman  whi<  h  will  take  him  un- 
scathed through  the  fire  to  rescue  Leetelred,  he  must  go 
to  the  Salamander's  Home.  Whereupon  Jak  rubs  the 
ring— his  ring  is  immediately  answered,  and  the  scene 
changes  to  — 

SCENE  3  and  last  of  Act  1.— The  Salamander's  Home. 

The  Great  Magician,  JoROE  OnorsTrs  Sala-man- 

DER  discovered  surrounded  by  his  Winged  Genii  the 

Penuolperen  and  Gisquillen. 

In  a  majCRtic  solo  depcription,  or  rather  prescription, 

of  the  talisman  which  he  is  about  to  make  up  for  Jak  in 

a  packet,  the  Great  Sala-mander  gives  him  a  history  of 

the  Fast,  Present,  and  Future,  with  accounts  of  a  great 

many  things  not  generally  known,  and  when  known  not 

much  understood.    Here,  of  course,  is  a  genuine  themo 

for  Wagner's  genius,  and  he  revels  in  the  opportunity. 

T?i€  Great  S.dimandrr. 

Take  this  talisman  of  firc-was^er 
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ThroiiRh  the  flro,  like  a  passer; 
That  1«,  like  a  biril  ynii'U  go— 
1)1)  you  hear  mc?  IIoI  hoi  ho! 
Wheronpon  all  join  in  the  most  sublime  triumphant 
InUKhing  chorus  of  "Ho!  hoi  hoi"  that  has  ever  been 
heaiil  on  any  sta^e.  Demons  in  the  ilialnnee  derisively 
sins  the  same  words.  The  Ihnncler  roars,  the  lip;l]tnin(; 
flashes,  the  Salamanders  sinR,  the  Vokcsen  dance  mad- 
ly. The  FircwUrken  KinR  in  the  distance  (there  is  a  long 
way  to  RO)  is  seen  bearing  off  the  falntinR  I-eetclred  Ili<l- 
innod,  who  stretches  ont  her  arms  towards  ,T;ik,  when 
suddenly  they  ore  met,  right  at  the  back,  .at  the  very  ex- 
tent of  the  stage,  by  the  flgnre  of  a  Radiant  and  lieanti- 
ful  Woman,  the  Queon  Catherine  Wheel,  who,  jealous  of 
her  hnsband'schoicc  (the  suhjeC- is  nnplean.ant.but  that's 
the  worst  of  Wagner,  he  wil!  do  it  even  when  he's  been 
asked  notto-and  it  really  does  keep  a  great  many  fam- 
ilies from  taking  lodgings  at  Bayreuth  to  see  the  play), 
stops  him  at  the  threshold  of  the  Fire  Kingdon,  and  de- 
raands  the  expulsion  or  death  of  Leetelred.  This  situa- 
tion i»  watched  with  the  deepest  interest  by  the  charac- 
ters below,  and  by  everybody  generally,  specially  by  the 
gentlemen  in  the  orchestra,  who,  being  tired,  and  want- 
ing to  go  out  for  refreshment,  are  afraid  that  this  sudden 
introduction  of  a  new  character  into  the  clramalis  per- 
sona: will  open  up  an  entirely  new  plot,  but  luckily  this 
is  not  the  Arl-composcr's  idea :  for,  with  a  banging  and 
clanging  of  cymbals,  air-machine  pumping,  and  fire- 
works, the  First  Act  concludes,  and  the  curtain  falls  on 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  exciting  spectacular 
tableaux  ever  presented  on  any  stage. 

Blue  and  red  firf.    End  of  Act  I.,  Part  the  First. 

TTp  to  now  we  have  not,  as  may  be  seen,  made  any  con- 
siderable progress  with  the  aijnal  Legend  of  .TAk  der  ,Ti- 
antkiller.  The  first  part  is  but  a  prelude  to  the  story, 
and  of  course,  is,  .as  may  have  been  already  surmised, 
absolutely  essential  to  tlic  development  of  the  All-Poet's 
consistent  design. 

The  last  bars  of  the  act  .ire  overpowering  in  their 
great  signiflcance— 

For  all  the  Strings  and  Brass.  ,      - 

J  S 


Drums,  &c.  Tf 


Cymbals :  A  very  pretty  effect. 

And  with  this  simult.aneous  passage,  this  portion  of  the 
Teatraylogy  is  brought  to  a  conclusion,  which  must  have 
been  satisfactory  whenever  it  came. 

The  second  act  is  occupied  with  Jak's  prowess  among 
the  Jiants.whenhe  is  on  thepoint  of  rescuing  Leetelred, 
but  fails,  as  she  is  carried  oft  by  the  AVolt  Jiant  to  his 
castle.  Here  we  have  the  animals  introduced  for  the 
first  time. 

The  last  part  we  h.ave  already  briefly  described,  and 
there  is  not  now,  we  deeply  regret  to  say,  sufficient  space 
at  our  command  to  give  our  readers  more  than  a  mere 
aoupron  of  the  taste  of  Herr  Wagner's  quality  and  quan- 
tity.' It  is  hoped,  however,  that  before  long  the  All-Po- 
et and  composer  m.ay  be  able  to  induce  some  company 
to  listen  to  bis  musical  proposals  and  build  him  a  the.ati-e 
in  England— s.ay  in  Leicester  Square,  where  the  premises 
have  been  vacant  for  years— when  will  be  produced  for 
the  first  time  in  this  or  any  other  country,  the  Opera- 
Poem  of  which  the  foregoing  rhiim^  has  been  but  the 
merest  indication,  entitled 

JAKDEHJIANTKILL'ERES. 


Dp,  Capo  till  tired. 


&c. 


Londoa  Popular  Concerts  for  1877. 

(RETROSPECT.) 
(From  the  London  Times.) 

At  Monday's  Popular  Concert.  .Jannary  8th,  first 
of  the  new  year,  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  made  his 
patrons  an  acceptable  gift  in  the  sh.ipe  of  another 
previously  unheard  quartet  by  Haydn — the  C  ma- 
jor.  Op.  50  (No.  2).  As  fresh,  ingenious,  and  charm- 
ing as  any  of  its  companions,  this  quartet,  finely 
played  by  MM.  Straus.  Ries,  Zerbini.  and  Piatti, 
was  heard  with  undiminished  interest  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  No  fitter  antidote  for  much  that  has 
recently  tended  to  corrtipt  the  public  taste  could  be 
found  than  the  Tigorous  music  of  Haydn,  tl)e  fre- 
quent recourse  to  which  just  now  is  a  healthy  and 
re-assuring  symptom.  "  The  more  of  Haydn  the 
better"  cannot  be  urged  too  often  in  the  interests  of 
genuine  art.       Mozart's   iJiuertimento  in   B  fiat  for 


stringed  instruments,  one  of  his  early  Salzburg  pro- 
ductions, b)it  not  the  less  irraccful  and  attractive  on 
that  account,  was  jilso  in  the  pi-ograrnme.  The  pi- 
nriist  was  Mdllc.  Mario  ICi'cljs,  who  gave  weiglitnnd 
disrnity  to  her  first  appeiirance  by  what  was  on  the 
whole  an  adrnirafile  performance  of  Beetlioven's 
"  .Sonata  Appassirnjata  " — thus  baptized  by  Cranz, 
the  Ilainbui-g  publisher,  though  styled  simply, 
"  Sonata  in  F  n)in()r.  Op,  57,"  by  its  composer.  We 
thought  that  Mdlle.  Krebs  made  a  little  too  much 
fnit  of  the  unpretentious  artdavte,  as  though  to  ex- 
hibit what  Moli(>i'e,  in  the  Prencnses  Hidinths,  de- 
nominates "  le  beau  de  la  chose  ;  "  but  the  first  and 
third  movements  (the  last  taken  at  a  prodigious 
pace)  were  b)'vond  criticism.  Mdlle.  Krebs  also 
joined  Signor  Piatti  in  Beetlioven's  early  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violoncello  (f  major) — a  performance 
in  all  respects  excellent.  The  vocalist  was  Mdlle. 
Thekla  Friedlan<ler,  who  gave  songs  by  J.  S.  Bach, 
Schubert,  and  Schumann  in  a  pure  and  expressive 
style,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Zerbini. 

An  important  new  feature  at  the  concert  on  Mon- 
day, the  15th,  was  the  LiehesUedfr-Waher  ct^  iohf\n- 
nes  Brahms.  This  consists  of  no  fewer  than  eight- 
een numbers,  arranged  for  two  performers  on  the 
pianoforte,  wnth  a  quartet  of  voices  ad  lihitnm.  So 
long  and  uninterrupted  a  series  of  movements  in 
three-four  measure  might  threaten  to  become  monot- 
onous ;  but  Herr  Brahms  has  so  cleverly  varied 
their  character  and  rhythmical  structure,  and  so 
sympathetically  caught  the  spirit  of  the  verses  (from 
the  Pohjdora  of  Daumer)  to  which  they  are  allied, 
that  little  or  no  sense  of  monotony  is  incurred.  The 
idea  is  happy,  if  not  quite  new,  Spohr,  in  his  charm- 
ing Lied,  "  Beneath  the  silver  beams  of  Luna,"  and 
others  of  the  kind,  having  anticipated  it.  The  per- 
formance was  excellent  on  all  hands,  the  pianoforte 
part  being  very  eflfectively  played  by  Mdlle.  Marie 
Krebs  and  Miss  Asrnes  Zimmermann,  and  the  parts 
for  voices  admirably  rendered  by  Mdlles.  Lowe  and 
Redeter,  Messrs.  Shakespeare  and  Pyatt.  The  a)i- 
dience  were  evidently  pleased  both  with  the  compo- 
sition and  its  rendering.  Another  novelty  was 
Chopin's  Kondo  in  C  for  two  pianofortes,  which, 
however  brilliantly  executed  by  the  two  ladies  just 
named,  did  not  impress  us  greatly.  Far  better  than 
either  Brahms  or  Chopin  was  MendeLssohn.  repre- 
sented by  his  early  quartet  in  E  flat  (Op.  12),  which 
could  hardly  have  been  interpreted  more  conforma- 
bly with  the  spirit  of  its  composer  than  by  Messrs. 
Henry  Holmes,  Ries,  Zerbini,  and  Piatti.  The  de- 
licioas  canzonetta  in  G  minor  was,  as  usual,  encored. 
This  was  the  eighteenth  performance  of  the  same 
quartet  at  St.  James's  Hall.  Two  of  Schumann's 
charming  "  Spanisches  Liederspiel  "  (to  Geibel's  po- 
etry), for  four  voices  and  accompaniment  for  two 
performers,  were  also  contributed.  The  concerl, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  series,  ended  with 
Beethoven's  trio  in  G  for  pianoforte  and  stringed 
instruments,  played  by  Mdlle.  Krebs,  Mr.  Holmes, 
and  Signor  Piatti. 

At  the  next  Saturday  afternoon's  concert  Signor 
Piatti  introdticed  a  somewhat  dry  sonata  by  Giorgio 
Antoniotti,  a  Milanese  virtuoso  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Originally  composed  for  that  almost  ex- 
ploded instrument,  the  viol  da  gamba,  it  suits  the 
violoncello  just  as  well ;  and  Signor  Piatti,  accom- 
panied by  Sir  Julins  Benedict,  played  it  to  perfec- 
tion. The  pianist  was  Mdlle.  Marie  Krebs,  who 
gave  Beethoven's  sonata,  T^s  Adienx.  ^Absence,  et  le 
Retour,  about  which  so  many  fantastic  legends  have 
been  written,  with  great  spirit  and  brilliancy.  The 
concert  began  with  Mendelssohn's  quintet  in  B  flat, 
always  interesting  as  having  been  the  first  piece  in 
the  programme  of  the  first  Monday  Popular  Concert 
(Feb.  14,  1859).  It  was  finely  executed  by  MM. 
Straus,  Ries,  Zerbini,  Barnett.  and  Piatti,  two  of 
whom  by  the  way — the  second  and  hast  mentioned 
— took  part  in  the  same  quintet  on  the  occasion  to 
which  we  refer,  eighteen  years  ago,  when  M.  Wien- 
iawski  was  principal  violin  and  Mr.  Doyle  viola. 
Monday's  concert  (Jan.  22)  began  with  the  first  of 
the  three  quartets  dedicated  by  Beethoven  to  Count 
Rasumowski  (that  in  F),  which,  admirable  as  they 
are,  is  not  excelled  by  either  of  its  followers.  It 
was  in  this  quartet,  as  in  his  Sinforiia  Eroica  for 
the  orchestra,  that  Beelhoveu  declared  his  inde- 
pendence of  all  previous  models,  and  invented  a  new 
art-world  of  his  own.  The  Thirty-two  Variations 
on  an  original  theme  in  C  minor,  for  pianoforte 
.alone,  which  immediately  succeeded  the  Rasumow- 
ski quartets,  proclaim  an  equal  independence.  On- 
ly Beethoven  could  have  imagined  them.  These 
were  given  with  wonderful  spirit  by  Mdlle.  Krebs, 
who  also  joined  Signor  Piatti  in  Mendelssohn  s  Te- 
ma  con  variazioni,  for  pianofoi'te  and  violoncello 
(originally  composed  for  his  brother  Paul),  and  Herr 


Straus  in  one  of  the  early  violin  sonatas  (D)  dedi- 
cated by  Beethoven  to  his)'/"a.s7-instructor.  Antonio 
Salieri.  At  both  these  concerts  the  singers  were 
Gi'rman — Mdlle.  Redi-kiT  on  Saturday,  Mdlles. 
Thckla  Friedlander  and  Redeker  on  Monday  ;  and 
at  both  we  luid  exclusively  German  songs,  in  the 
German  language.  Surely  there  are  some  Enirlish, 
French,  Italian,  and  even  Spanish  songs  worth  an 
occasional  hearing.  This  perpetual  adherence  to 
the  German  Lied  smacks  a  little  t/)o  much  of  the 
"  toitjoitrs  perdrix."  We  don't  object  to  Schumann 
and  Brahms — far  less  to  Schubert ;  but  a  change 
now  and  then  would  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Chappell's 
audience,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  Lassen,  Rubinstein, 
and  others  who  could  be  named. 

At  the  concert  on  Saturday  (Jan.  27)  a  hitherto 
unknown  quartet  by  Mozart  was  introduced.  By 
"  unknown  "  we  mean  to  a  large  majority  of  the 
English  musical  public,  few  of  whom  are  aware  that, 
besides  the  familiar  "  ten,"  published  in  score,  Mo- 
zart wrote  two-and-twenty  others.  The  one  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ohappell  on  the  present  occasion  was 
composed  in  1773,  nine  years  before  the  celebrated 
set  of  six  dedicated  to  Haydn,  by  which  Mozart,  as 
a  writer  of  quartets,  is  chiefly  recognized.  The  key 
is  D  n)inor,  and,  though  of  quite  independent  con- 
struction, the  period  at  which  it  appeared  borne  in 
mind,  the  quartet  in  D  minor  is  a  masterpiece.  The 
finale,  an  elaborately  developed  fugue,  will  be  less 
readily  understood  than  what  preceded  it.  The 
second  movement,  andante  r/razioso,  full  of  the  Or- 
phean melody  which  invariably  distinguishes  the 
Salzburg  musician,  was  encored,  .and  the  entire 
quartet  warmly  received.  It  is  a  welcome  addition 
to  a  repertory  already  extensive  without  par.allel. 
The  Liebeslieder-  Walzer,  by  Brahms,  were  repeated, 
with  the  same  performers,  vocal  and  instrumental  ; 
and  so  was  the  duet  for  two  pianofortes  by  Chopin 
(played  again  by  Misses  Krebs  and  Zimmermann) — 
though  hardly,  we  think,  with  equally  -rood  reason. 
Monday  evening's  concert  (Jan.  29)  began  with 
Schumann's  third  quartet  (A  major),  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  labored  and  least  engaging  of  the 
series  of  three  dedicated  to  Mendelssohn.  The  fi- 
nale, notwithstanding  the  several  episodes,  is  intol- 
erably monotonous.  The  sonata  was  Beethoven's 
No.  3  of  the  set  inscribed  to  Haydn,  played  with 
great  vigor  and  mechanical  correctness  by  Miss  Ag- 
nes Zimmermann.  No.  5  of  Spohr's  last  set  of 
Salon  Stiicke  for  violin,  a  somewhat  cloying  compo- 
sition, was  introduced  by  Mr.  Henry  Holmes  (one 
of  Spohr's  most  valued  pupils) ;  and  the  concert 
ended  with  Schubert's  interesting  trio  in  B  flat  for 
piano,  violin,  and  violoncello,  about  which,  and  its 
companion  in  E  flat,  Schumann,  in  his  Gesammelte 
Schriften,  indulges  in  such  singular  rhapsodies. 
Four  vocal  duets  (all  German,  of  course)  were  intro- 
duced by  two  German  ladies  (Mdlles.  Friedliinder 
and  Redeker),  the  last  of  which,  Rubinstein's 
■'  Nachtlied,"  obtained  an  encore.  Sir  Julius  Bene- 
dict was  the  accompanist.  At  the  concert  on  Sat- 
urday (Feb.  3)  Mdlle.  Marie  Krebs  played  Dussek's 
magnificent  sonata,  the  Plus  Ultra.  Better  iate  than 
never.  We  may  hope  now  to  hear,  occasionally, 
more  from  the  extensive  repertory  of  Mdme.  Ara- 
bella Goddard. 

The  first  appearance  of  Herr  Joseph  Joachim  has 
for  very  many  years  been  the  looked-for  event  of 
the  early  musical  season.  Among  all  the  great  vi- 
olinists who  from  time  to  time  have  appeared  at  the 
Popular  Concerts,  or  elsewhere  among  us,  Herr 
Joachim  is  indisputably  the  greatest.  There  are  no 
differences  of  opinion  about  him  ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect, indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  stand  alone.  Ama- 
teurs and  musicians  are  here  alike  agreed.  With 
reference  to  his  technical  proficiency  and  refined 
musical  organization  it  would  be  at  this  time  super- 
fluous to  speak;  but  the  noblest  trait  in  Herr  Joa- 
chim's artistic  individu.ality  cannot  too  often,  or  too 
earnestly,  be  dwelt  upon.  We  allude  to  the  utter 
forgetf  ulness  of  self  in  whatever  he  undertakes  to 
plaV.  He  is  the  genuine  expounder  of  the  writings 
of  great  masters.  When  he  comes  before  ns,  bow  in 
hand  and  fiddle  on  shoulder,  we  only  think  of  the 
composer;  and  it  is  not  till  the  work  approaches  its 
conclusion  that  we  have  time  to  reflect  upon  the  ir- 
reproachable character  of  the  performance  to  which 
we  have  been  listening.  This,  after  all.  is  the  real 
triumph  of  executive  art.  It  m,ay  seem  strange  to 
add,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true,  that,  while  the 
most  practised  of  virtao,sos,  Joseph  Joachim  is  liter- 
ally no  virtuoso  at  all.  Whether  engaged  with  Bach, 
Havdn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  or  Mendelssohn, 
it  is  all  the  same;  he  is  never  Joachim,  but  always 
the  master  whose  thoughts  he  is  interpreting.  Gen- 
uine virtuosos- — men  like  Liszt.  Buelow,  Rubinstein, 
etc., — invite,  nay,  force  us  to  consider  almost  exclu- 
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flively  the  personality  and  distingiiishinf;  character 
istics  of  the  executant,  without  reference  to  the  mu- 
sic selected  for  the  exhibition  of  their  powers.  With 
Joachim,  however,  the  case  is  precisely  the  opposite. 
His  sole  idea  is  to  enff)rce  the  claims  to  considera- 
tion of  the  master  works  confided  to  his  keepinir. 
At  the  Monday  I'opnlnr  Concert  of  February  3rd, 
to  which  the  undiminished  and  undiminishinc  at- 
traction of  Herr  Joachim's  name  had  broUGjht  to- 
gether an  enormous  audience,  he  led  two  quartets 
— Beethoven's  "  Rasoumowski,"  in  G  {No.  8),  and 
one  of  the  several  examples  which  Haydn  has  be- 
queathed to  us,  in  the  key  of  G.  Tliese  have  noth- 
ing in  common  but  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  their 
form,  the  metliods  of  dcvclojiment  being  entirely 
ditTerent.  Yet  Herr  Joacliim  won  the  strong  sym- 
pathy f)f  his  hearers  in  both,  and  no  wonder.  His 
coadjutors  were  MM.  Ries,  Straus,  and  Piatti.  The 
mysterious  and  wonderful  andantp,  in  A  minor,  by 
Beethoven,  thus  rendered,  was  of  itself  something 
to  bring  back  any  concert  to  memory.  The  solo 
chosen  by  Herr  Joachim  was  Bach's  Chaconne  with 
variations  (twenty-nine  in  number),  which,  often  as 
he  has  played  it,  he  never  played  in  more  magnifi- 
cent style.  That  he  was  rapturously  encored  may 
be  readily  believed,  and  that,  as  usual,  he  .substitut- 
ed a  shorter  piece  by  the  same  composer.  Tn  fact, 
Herr  Joachim's  return  to  the  I'opular  Concerts  was 
a  new  gratification  to  the  audience,  and  a  new  tri- 
nmph  for  the  artist.  The  pianist  was  Mdlle.  Marie 
Krebs,  ivho,  by  reviving  C'lemenli's  beautiful  sonata 
in  0  (No.  1  of  Op.  34),  which  has  not  been  |dayed 
since  it  was  first  introduced  by  Mad.  Araliella  Ood- 
dard,  so  far  back  as  18i''0,  afforded  general  and  un- 
f]unlified  satisfaction.  Though,  in  our  opinion,  the 
op<*ning  movement  was  taken  somewhat  too  fast,  and 
the  nndnnic  wanted  a  little  more  eentiment  (pass  the 
word),  the  rnntio  finnlr  was  given  in  perfection,  and 
the  whole  marked  by  a  correctness,  combined  with 
precision,  that  fully  accounted  for  the  unanimous 
applause  bestowed.  \Ve  should  like  to  hear  of  this 
accomplished  yovmg  lady  oftener  in  music  of  the 
Clementi,  Dussek.  and  Woelti  period.  She  has  al- 
ready taken  in  hand  the  Pbts  ITItra  of  Dussek  ;  and 
a  vast  field  lies  before  her  in  the  same  direction. 
Such  nimble,  agile  fingers  as  hers  are  equal  to  any 
undertaking.  The  singer  was  Mr.  Etlward  Lloyd, 
whose  chief  success  was  deservedly  earned  in  Beet- 
hoven's quaint  and,  at  the  same  time,  poetical  sonc:, 
"  Der  Wftchtelscidai^,"  which  he  sang  to  the  Knglish 
version  of  Mr.  W.  Hills — "  Hark!  'tis  the  note  of 
the  quail."     Mr.  Zerbini  was  the  accompanist. 

[To  be  Continued.] 


Our  Music,  Past  and  Present. 

It  can  hanlly  have  bec'n  forgotten  tliat  some  two 
years  ago  tliere  was  an  announcement  made  of  an 
impending  bequest  for  the  establishment  in  New 
York  of  what  was  to  be  called  a  Musical  College, 
which  was  to  be  "dedicated  to  the  daugliters  of 
America."  They  will  also  probably  remember  that, 
although  the  announcement  took  the  souiewhat  for- 
midable shape  of  a  pam)ihlet,  and  the  sum  men- 
tioned as  forthcomfng  for  the  college  was  a  trifle  of 
three  millions  of  dollars,  a  very  considerable  part  of 
wliich  was  to  be  expended  for  an  enormous  building:, 
"  with  the  statue  of  the  founder  over  the  entrance." 
we  were  not  very  profoundly  impressed  by  the  pro- 
ject, and  indeed,  to  use  a  common  ]dirase,  did  not 
take  much  stock  in  it.  And  thus  far  we  believe  the 
Faculty  of  the  college  has  not  been  nominated  ; 
Herr  Richard  Wagner  has  not  assumed  the  presi- 
dency ;  the  first  stone  of  the  building  has  not  been 
laid  ;  nor  has  the  statue  of  the  founder  been  mod- 
eled. The  daughters  of  America  being  thus  bereft 
of  their  college,  tliey  turned,  doubtless  with  eager 
expectation,  to  Mr.  Strakoseh,  and  looked  for  con- 
solation in  his  to  be-magnificent  opera  house.  Alas 
for  the  fate  of  America's  daugliters  !  Blessed  are 
they  that  expect  nothing,  for  they  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed. The  opera  house  and  the  musical  col- 
lege are  alike  misty,  nebulous,  inchoate,  not  even 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  chaos.  The  daughters 
must  wait,  and  periiaps  their  daughters,  or  their 
daughters'  daughters,  may  see  with  glad  eyes  the 
statue  of  the  founder  of  a  three-million  musical  col- 
lege to  them  dedicated. 

We  have  no  conservatory  of  music  in  New  York, 
we  have  no  such  ojieratic  establishment  as  may  be 
found  in  most  of  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  nor  does 
it  seem  at  all  likely  that  we  shall  have  either  for 
many  3"ear3.  But  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  infer 
from  the  fact  of  our  hick  of  two  such  institutions  the 
absence  of  a  widely  diffused  taste  for  the  best  mu- 
sic. The  reasons  of  our  deficiency  in  these  respects 
are  social  and  political,  not  natural  or  educational. 


We,  or  a  very  large  proportion  of  us,  love  music 
instinctively,  and  of  our  natural  music-lovers  a  very 
large  proportion  have  sufficient  culture  not  only  to 
enjoy  but  to  appreciate  performances  of  the  works 
of  the  best  mast^ers  in  all  the  forms  of  music,  from 
opera  to  symphony.  Whoever  doubts  this,  doubts 
in  icrnorance  or  in  prejudice,  or  in  both.  \i  we  do 
not  support  opera — and  undoubtedly  we  do  not — 
and  if  we  do  not  demand  a  school  of  music  corre- 
spondins:  to  the  European  conservatories,  it  is  lie- 
cause  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  constitution 
of  society  here  are  so  different  from  what  they  are 
in  Europe.  We  have  wealth  and  wealthy  people, 
but  no  wealthy  class;  and  for  the  support  of  great 
musical  institutions,  such  a  class  seems  absolutely 
required.  The  manager  of  an  opera-house  in  Eu 
rope  is  able  to  count  upon  the  support  of  a  large 
number  of  patrons  of  established  wealth  and  posi- 
tion, who  will  pay  largely  through  a  whole  season 
and  almost  everj'  season.  To  them  an  opera-box  is 
a  part  of  the  appanage  of  their  rank.  And  even 
chance  opera-goers  there  willingly  pay  a  price 
which  here  cannot  be  extorted  excejit  for  the  infe- 
rior performances  of  amateurs,  the  sound  of  whose 
voices  is  supposed  not  to  be  heard  outside  a  certain 
gilded  circle  of  wealth,  if  not  of  fashion.  Five  dol- 
lars and  seven  dollars  and  a-half  are  common  prices 
for  stall  tickets  to  the  opera  in  Europe.  Here  such 
prices  exclude  all  excejtt  the  very  richest  petiple, 
and  even  of  those  there  are  not  many  who  would  be 
likely  to  take  four  seats  on  those  terms  tlirough  a 
whole  season.  Moreover,  the  most  cultivated  peo- 
ple are  not  generally  to  bo  finind  with  us  among 
the  wealthy.  They  are  found  there,  of  course,  but 
generally  they  are  jiersons  of  moderate  means,  to 
whom  the  expenditure  of  twenty  dollars  for  tiie 
amusement  of  two  or  three  jieople  (which  would  be 
ri'quired  for  carriage,  etc..)  is  a  matter  not  to  be 
thuught  of,  except  on  rare  and  special  occasions. 
The  newly-rich  spend  their  money  in  other  ways. 
As  to  government  aid  or  aristocratic  patronage, 
that  with  us  is  impossible. 

But  the  conclusions  whiidi  some  musical  foreign- 
ers who  come  among  us  draw  from  these  facts,  even 
when  they  remain  for  year.s — that,  we  are  not  a 
music  loving  or  musicuntlerstanding  people — are 
not  only  unwarranted,  but  often  laui::hably  absurd. 
\  certain  .Mr.  lionawitz,  who  formerly  dwelt  in 
I'hiladidphia,  but  who  has  shaken  the  dust  of  broth- 
erly love  from  his  feet  and  lives  in  Vienna,  has 
lately  made  himself  particularly  ridiculous  on  this 
subject  in  the  Theatre  Journal  of  that  city.  He 
finds  that  Boston  is  the  chief  city  for  music  in 
.\merica,  and  he  also  finds  that,  owing  to  the  Buri- 
tanisMi  of  that  place,  musical  performances  there 
are  chiefly  of  n  religious  character.  Amazing  Mr. 
Bonawit?, !  For  yet,  in  this  Puritanic,  reliiriously- 
mnsical  town,  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that  Strauss 
and  his  waltzes  were  the  most  favorably  received. 
He  tells  a  story — that  even  in  Bostrin,  thirty  years 
ago,  one  Sehmitt  made  the  experiment  of  playin;: 
the  Fifth  Symphony,  and  at  rehearsal  took  the  first 
movement  in  andantino  time,  whii'h  was  received 
by  the  performers  with  favor;  but  that,  at  the  per- 
formance, venturing  to  quicken  the  time  to  allegret- 
to, he  ftnind  that  neither  the  musicians  nor  the  au- 
dience could  endure  it,  and  he  was  "  unceremoni- 
ously dismissed  " — from  what?  It  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Bonawitz  may  find  be!ievers  of  such  a  story  in 
Europe,  for  there  are  pefqile  there  who  would  have 
believed  him  if  he  had  added  that  the  audience  rose 
in  their  war  paint,  scalped  the  luckless  Sehmitt, 
roasted  him  at  the  chandelier,  and  devoured  his 
flesh  amid  bowlings,  larf/o  sosfenutf*  ;  and  that  from 
that  time  to  this  no  conductor  in  America  has  ever 
dared  to  play  an  allegro  movement  any  faster  than 
andantino.  Mr.  Bonawitz  was  not  in  Boston,  prob- 
ablv  not  out  of  the  nursery,  at  the  time  of  which 
this  .story  is  told,  and  some  demure  Yankee,  seeing 
the  capacity  of  his  swallow,  crammed  him  with  this 
monstrous  fiction.  Mr.  Bonawitz  should  have 
known  that  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York 
is  nearly  thirty  years  old  ;  and  that  before  the  for- 
mation of  that  society  there  were  others  here,  some 
of  them  formed  of  amateurs,  in  which  symphonies 
were  performed,  not  in  a  very  finished  style  proba- 
bly, but  with  the  allegro  movements  in  just  time, 
and  with  a  keen  enjoyment  of  tlieir  beauties,  both 
by  the  performers  and  the  audience.  There  is  an 
infinite  deal  of  nonsense  talked  upon  this  subject  by 
others  than  the  Bonawitzes.  The  fact  is  that  the 
numbers  of  our  lovers  of  the  higher  music  ,iave  in- 
creased, partly  from  the  natural  growth  of  popula- 
tion, partly  from  advanced  culture,  and  partly  from 
the  immigration  of  foreigners,  chiefly  Germans  ;  and 
that  the  precision,  the  mechanical  finish  of  our  or- 
chestral performances  has  notably  improved.     But 


as  to  real,  intelligent  enjoyment  and  understanding 
of  the  best  instrumental,  operatic,  or  oratorio  per- 
formances, it  may  be  doubted  whether  that  was  not 
greater  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  than  it  is 
now. — iV.   y.  Times. 


The  Monument  to  Auber. 

The  career  of  Auber  was  almost  unparalled  in  the 
history  of  the  lyric  drama.  Rossini  abandoned  op- 
eratic composition  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  but  it  was 
not  so  long  before  1871  that  Auter  had  brought  out 
his  last  production,  the  "  Reve  d'Ainour,"  which, 
however,  failed  to  be  of  the  same  interest  as  his 
penultimate  work,  "  Le  Premier  Jour  de  Bonheur," 
the  music  of  which  is  so  fresh  and  charming.  Of 
his  last  moments.  M.  Wekerlin  has  written  a  touch- 
ing narrative.  Had  Auber  lived  a  few  months  long- 
er, he  would  have  reached  his  ninetieth  year.  He 
had  the  symptoms  in  ISrtSol  the  illness  which  proved 
fatal  to  him  in  1871.  when  he  was  broken-hearted  at 
the  misfortunes  of  his  country.  At  his  house  in  the 
Rue  SaintGeorces.  he  played  on  the  pianoforte 
some  strinc  quartets  he  had  composed  during  the 
siege  of  Paris.  Four  days  before  his  decease  he  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  being  unable  to  continue  his 
compositions.  He  was  consoled  by  the  visit  of 
Mdlle.  Marie  Roze  (the  prima  donna  of  his  "Premier 
Jour  de  Bonheur  ;  ")  she  t^ild  him  that  she  had  been 
asked  losing  for  wounded  Communists.  He  replied 
— "  Ma  petite  ....  11  ne  faut  pas  chanter 
pour  la  Commune — ^^je  ne  I'aime  pas."  On  the  12th 
of  May,  1871.  in  his  delirium,  he  called  for  the 
copyist:  his  last  words  were — "  Mettez  la  p^dale 
douce.  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  que  je  souffre  !  je  ne  puis 
done  pas  mourir.'"     Soon  after,  he  was  no  more. 

No  grave  was  found,  in  1871,  for  his  remains. 
The  body  was  deposited — without  prayer  or  cere- 
monial— in  a  vault  in  the  cemetery  Montmartre. 
But  there  were  devoted  friends,  who,  when  calm 
was  restored  in  Paris,  resolved  that  due  honor 
should  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  .\uber  ;  and  among 
these  faithful  adherents  was  M.  Brandos,  a  German 
by  birth,  althou'jih  long  naturalized  in  Paris,  and 
known  as  the  publisher  of  Meyerbeer's  works.  A 
committee  was  formed  of  celebrities  in  art  and  lit- 
erature, to  raise  a  subscription  for  the  removal  of 
the  remains  to  Pt-.re  la  Chaise,  and  to  erect  therein 
a  monument.  ,\mongst  the  members  of  the  com 
mittee  are — the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and 
of  the  Fine  .\rts ;  the  President,  le  Marquis  de 
Chennevieres  (Oirector  of  Fine  Arts) ;  M.  Ambroise 
Thomas  (Principal  of  the  Conservatoire);  MM. 
Gounod,  Reber,  Masse,  Bazin,  Hf^-rold  (son  of  the 
composer),  Halanzicr  (Director  of  the  Grand  Opera), 
Carvalho  (Director  of  the  Opera  Comique),  IJelde- 
vez  (Conductor  of  the  Conservatoire  Concerts).  Al- 
exandre Dumas,  Eniile  Perrin  (Director  of  the 
Thefitre  Fran(^ais),  Brandus,  Baron  Taylor  (Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  des  Artistes  Musiciens),  M, 
.Maquet  (President  of  the  Societe  des  Auteurs  et 
Compositeurs  Dramatiques),  etc.  M.  Lefuel  was  se- 
lected for  the  architect.  The  tomb  in  Pure  la  Chaise 
is  to  the  rijht  of  the  grand  avenue,  oppo.site  the 
(rrave  of  the  unfortunate  generals,  Lecomte  and 
Clement  Thomas.  And,  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember, the  body  of  Auber  was  removed  to  the  final 
resting-place. 

The  ceremony  was  imposing.  It  had  not  the 
spectacular  L'randeur  of  Rossini's  interment ;  but 
was  remarkable  from  the  evident  sorrow  manifested 
by  the  thousands  of  mourners  who  filled  the  central 
avenue  of  Pere  la  Chaise  from  the  entrance  gates  to 
the  summit  of  the  steep  ascent.  Much  of  the  order 
and  resularity  which  prevailed  mu.st  be  ascribed  to 
the  temjierate  conduct  of  the  police,  who  were  firm 
yet  respectful  in  doing  their  duty.  Those  who  re- 
membered the  ruffianism  of  the  police,  under  the 
imperial  regime,  at  Rossini's  funeral,  could  not  but 
contrast  with  it  the  freedom  from  disorder  and  vio- 
lence that  exists  under  the  republic.  The  d-ay's  cer- 
emonial had  two  divisions  ;  the  one,  the  Roman  ser- 
vice for  the  dead  ;  the  other,  the  artistic  ceremony. 
The  former  was  confined  to  a  single  priest,  with 
five  acolytes,  bearing  the  cross,  tapers,  holy-water, 
etc.  But  the  Litter  was  marked  by  the  discourses 
of  celebrities.  Punctually  at  three  o'clock  the  fun- 
eral honors  were  commenced  before  tlie  monument, 
which  is  not  of  a  costly  character.  The  grave  is 
covered  with  the  cotfin-shaped  piece  of  stone  of  the 
Jura  (like  our  Portland  stone) ;  at  the  extremity 
there  is  a  square  block,  whereon,  on  a  kind  of  con- 
sole, is  the  bust  of  Auber  (by  the  late  Perraud,  the 
sculptor),  with  the  date  of  b'rth,  and  of  decease,  ov- 
er the  bust — (given,  b\'  the  way,  as  the  l'2th  of  May, 
1871.  and  not  the  llth,  according  to   M.    Wekerlin) 
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on  n  liliii-k  ninrWn  pyrnmiH,  whiHi  ia  siirmnnnt.ed 

by  ft  cilt  rrnsa.  (In  this  pyrami.!,  or  nilliiT  obe- 
lisk, arc  iiiai-ribcrl  tlio  titles  of  Aiibci-'s  niinierous 
composiiions.  Tlin  only  ornament,  is  ft  lyre  en- 
t;rnved  on  tlie  stone.  Tlie  tomb  is  enclosed  witliin 
nn  iron  railin";. — Athnurum. 


Cuu'Ac.o,  MAitnn  8.— Since  my  last,  the  mnnicnl  state 
lias  lieen  ratlicr  dry  here.  I  may  except,  liovvever,  the 
inanji'iration  of  the  concert  orcan  in  the  Hershcy  Hall, 
and  two  matinCCH  (;iven  there  by  MifS  RivC  the  jiianist. 

The  nrpan  itself  is  of  three  mannals.  and  waR  liniU  by 
■7ohn»on  and  Son  (Wesllii-1  il).  It  ivas  designed  express- 
ly for  concert  nse,  and  alr.hnnch  not  larpe  as  large  or- 
gans (;o,  it  in  so  finely  appointed  and  so  well  arlapted  to 
the  room  it  stnnds  in  as  to  make  it  an  extremely  mnsi- 
cal  anil  ctTective  instrnment. 

Tm:  QltK.\T  Olt(;AN  contains  nine  stops:  10' Itonrdon, 
R'  Open  diapason,  8'  G.amba,  .S'  Rohr  Flote,  4'  Octave, 
23'  Twelfth,  2'  Fifteenth,  3  ranks  Miiture,  and  8'  Trnm- 

pet. 

Teif.  Swfi.l  Groan:  16'  LieWich  Gedackt,  Bass  to 
same,  8'  open  Diapason,  S'  Salicional,  8'  Acoline,  8'  Voix 
Celeste,  8'  St.  Diapason,  4'  Violin,  4'  Traverse  FUite,  8' 
Oboe,  8'  Cornopeon. 

TiicSoLo  Organ:  8'  Keranlophon,  8'  Dulciana,  8"  Me- 
lodia,  4'  Fngara,  4'  Flute  d' Amour,  2'  Piccolo,  8'  Clario- 
net (40  pipes). 

TnR  Pedal  Organ:  16' Open  Di.apason,  10' Bourdon, 
8'  Violoncello,  8'  Fagotto. 

Accessory  Stops:  Swell  to  Great,  Solo  to  Great, 
Swell  to  Solo,  Swell  snb-octave  coupler.  Swell  to  pedale. 
Solo  to  pedale,  Gre.at  to  pedale.  Tremolo,  Pedal  Check. 
Total  draw-stops,  40. 

CoiviniNATiox  Pedals:  1.  Great  forte,  2.  Great  piano 
(double  acting)!  3  Swell  forte  4.  Swell  piano  (double  act- 
ing). 5.  Soloforte,  6.  Solo  piano  (double  acting!,  7.  Great  to 
Ped.  (reversible),  S.  Full  organ,  9.  Pedal  forte,  10.  Ped.al 
pi.ano,  11.  Tremolo.  Balanced  Swell  Ped.al.  Wind  Indi 
cator. 

Org.anists  will  re.addy  perceive  that  this  instrument  af- 
fords opportunity  for  the  satisfactory  performance  of 
any  legitimate  org.an  music  whatever.  The  voicing  is 
remarkably  line,  the  stops  being  as  well  individualized 
as  in  .any  instrnment  I  have  ever  examined.  Were  I  to 
criticize  it  at  all  it  would  be  to  desire  a  certain  .addition- 
al/rfi-rfoni  anil  n-rm  in  tlie  tone  of  the  full  organ.  Here 
doubtless,  the  tiuilder  was  hampered  too  much  by  fe.ar 
of  voicing  too  strong  for  the  size  of  the  room,  wdiich  is 
only  70x80  and  22  ft.  high. 

Mr.  Eddy  has  commenced  a  series  of  organ  recitals 
which  take  place  at  12  o'clock  S.aturdays.  The  first  one 
had  this  programme: 

I.    Sonata  No.  2,  in  G  minor Merkel 

2     Rhapsodic,  No  3 Saint-Saens 

:(.    Fugne  in  G  minor  (the  Uttle) Bach 

4.    "  Song  of  Penitence  " Beethov.u 

Mrs.  Ilershey. 

.5.    Introduction  and  Variations .■\rcher 

6.    Cantilenc  P.istorale Guilmant 

«.  Sunset,(op.76.No,4,  (    Dudley  Buck 

4.  StormaudSunsbmeNo.5,  I  ■' 

Mrs.  Hershey. 
8.    Concert-Satz  in  E  flat  minor' — Thiele 

Fell.  22nd  and  24th  Miss  Riv^  gave  two  matinees  in  this 
hall  with  the  following  progr.ammes: 
I. 

1.  Beethoven— Third  Concerto. 

Miss  Rivt^. 

(Orchestr.al  parts  on  the  organ  by  Mr. 

H  C.  Eddy.) 

2.  Guilmant— Priere  in  F. 
Lachner— Marche  Cel^bre. 

Mr-  Eddy. 

3.  Rubinstein—"  The  dew  is  Sparkling." 

Mrs.  Stacy. 
,       „,       .        a    Ballade  in  G  minor,  op.  23. 

4.  Chopm-  J    j{„ndo  in  Efc,  op.  16. 
.'i.    Ritter— Organ  Sonata  in  D  minor. 

6.  Mendelssohn— "  Infelice." 

^      ITT  r  ....,*     «•  Spinning  Song 

7.  -VVagner-Liszt-j    T.annhauser  March. 

In  the  second  concert  the  organ  solos  were  Guilmant's 
"  Morceau  de  Concert,"  and  Best's  arr.angement  of  the 
"  Schiller  March,"  which  as  well  .as  the  accompaniment 
to  the  concerto  were  played  by  Mr.  Eddy.  Jliss  RiviS 
played; 

Sonata  in  ES.  op.  27 Beethoven 

Marche  Fvmebre,  ) 

Impromptu  ill  C  sh.arp  minor,    J  Chopin 

Scherzo  in  V>  flat  minor.  ) 

Concerto  in  E  flat Liszt 

These  programmes,  as  will  be  seen,  are  no  longer  so 
exhaustive  as  those  Miss  Rive  gave  us  last  year,  but  they 
are  still  something  above  those  Essipoff  gave  us,  and 
what  they  have  lost  in  length  they  have  more  than  made 
up  in  quality  of  playing,  I  was  very  anxious  to  hear 
Miss  Rive  again  after  hearing  Essipoff,  and  now  that  I 
have  had  that  pleasure.  I  do  not  l3esitate  to  re-aflirm  all 
I  have  heretofore  written  in  these  pages  in  her  praise. 
For  in  all  the  points  of  good  playing  I  find  her  not  only 


to  have  gained  since  last  year,  hut  to  be  at  the  present 
time  in  all  important  respects  equal  in  the  heat.  In 
breadth  and  vigor  of  interpretation,  and  sustained  pow- 
er in  brilliant  [lassages,  and  in  clearness,  repo.se,  and 
magnetic  rpialities  of  playing  t  place  her  aliovc  any  lady 
pianist  I  have  ever  heard. ( I)  As  tietween  her  and  KssipolT 
there  will  always  be  some  inclined  to  claim  for  the  latter 
a  superior  ri'tinement.  But  by  tlie  accident  rif  her  piano 
not  having  been  tuned  to  the  organ,  I  happened  to  hear 
Miss  Rive  rehearse  both  concertos  on  a  pi;ino  ])reeisely 
similar  to  the  one  Essipoff  carries,  and  withotit  afTirming 
that  instrument  to  be  superior  to  the  one  Miss  Itiv<^ 
habitually  plays,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  rpial- 
ity  of  tone  (the  ;/"m/>rc)  is  unlike,  and  the  difference  is 
sueh  as  to  account  for  a  great  deal  of  the  peculiar 
osweetness  "  and  liquid  quality  of  Essipoff's  touch  ;  for 
on  this  occasion  precisely  the  same  impression  of  refine- 
ment was  received,  but  with  it  a  much  greater  force  and 
a  better  sustained  execution  than  that  of  the  admirable 
Russian  pianiste.  At  all  events,  without  seeking  to  com- 
pare them,  we  may  I  think  accept  Miss  Riv<^  as  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  who  in  eonseqtience  of  the  irrepres- 
sihie  piano-maker  is  doing  more  just  now  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  piano-playing  in  this  country  than  any  oth- 
influence  whatever-[ !!]  Last  week  she  playeil  away  up  in 
Wisconsin,  at  Ripon  and  Milwatikee,  this  week  at  Keo- 
kuk, Burlington,  and  Boone,  Iowa,  next  week  at  St. 
Louis,  the  week  after  in  New  Yoik.  April  lOtli  she  plays 
in  Cincinnati,  and  so  it  goes:  and  everywhere  the  pro- 
gramnif  s  are  of  the  same  high  character,  and  played 
with  the  same  conscientiousness,  and  with  the  same 
charm.  Der  Frevschuetz. 


§li3igl)fs  lournal  of  Ulnsic. 
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Concerts. 

Eionrn    Harvard    Symphony    Concert    CMnsic 

Hall,  March  1).     A  fine  audience,  and  very  [general 

satisfaction  with  the  matter  and   the  rcnderinj;  of 

tlie  followinir  proi^ramme  :  — 

Overture  to  **  Iphigenia  in  Anlis  " Gluck 

Recit:  ■' 'Tis  enough  1  all  I  loved  have  gone  down 

to  the  gr.ave." 
Chorus  of  Priestesses:    "O  land,  ordained  for 

mournine." 
Aria  and  Chorus;  *'  Oh,  most  forlorn  Iphigenia  " 

from  *' Iphigenia  in  Tanris  " Gluck 

Miss  Fanny  Kellogg. 
Symphony  No.  8,  in  F Beethoven 


Female  Chorus  (three-part,  with  Orch  ):  "  Sleep, 
noble  child,"  from  ■*  Blanche  de  Provence." 

Cberubini 
Pupils  of  Madame  Rudersdorff. 
Piano  forte  Concetto,  No.  2,  in  G  minor,  I1p.  22, 

Saint  Saens 
B.  J.  Lang. 
Songs,  from  "  KIringe  aus  der  Kinderwelt "' .  Taubert 

a.  "  Little  Jacob." 

b.  "  The  hungry  sparrows  begging  at  the  win- 

flow." 

c.  *'  The  Farmer  and  the  Pigeons." 

Miss  Fannv  Kellogg. 
Overture  to"  Fidelio,"  in  E,  No.  4 Beethoven 

Gluck's  noble  Overture  was  played  without  re- 
gard to  Wnfrner's  innovations  (.see  his  Letter  in  our 
last  two  numbers),  but  in  the  old  way  as  to  tempi, 
and  with  Mozart's  (musically)  most  appropriate  and 
effective  ending.  Indeed  we  feel,  in  spite  of  Wa";- 
ner,  that  the  Allegro  might  have  been  taken  even  a 
little  faster  to  advantage,  and  without  sacrificing  the 
maestoso  eharncter.  To  cfTset  Wagner's  argument 
for  continuing  the  Andante  time  throughout, — that 
the  score  in  the  first  French  edition  bears  no  mark 
of  change,  we  may  cite  Gluck's  overture  to"Alceste," 
where  the  short  introduction  is  marked  Leiitcment, 
and  the  obviously  quick  movement  which  succeeds 
it  is  marked  Andante,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word, 
which  meant  not  slow,  hvit  {ioin(j ,  moving  on.  The 
beauty  and  the  grandeur  and  dramatic  truth  of  this 
overture,  with  its  several  contrasted  themes  30  well 
described  by  Wagner,  were  well  brought  out  by  the 
orchestra.  The  vocal  extract  from  the  second  Iphi- 
genia fitly  followed.  And  was  it  not  tranquillizing 
and  refreshing  to  bear  for  once  some  of  this  truly 
classical,  sincere,  chaste,  noble  music,  so  sad  and 
3-et  so  elevating, — grief  transfigured  by  the  spell  of 
Art !     With  what  simple  means  has  Gluck  achieved 


so  much  I  Miss  Fannv  ICELt.oGc's  voice  proved  ad- 
equate to  both  the  recitative  and  the  slow,  subdued 
and  sustained  Aria,  which  is  very  lovely;  nor  was 
the  spirit  wanting,  nor  the  artistic  style  and  finish. 
The  two  part  chorus,  which  precedes  the  Aria  and 
accompanies  its  latter  portion,  was  tastefully  and 
effectively  sung  by  eighteen  or  twenty  young  la- 
dies, pupils  of  Mine.  Rudersdorff,  sweet,  rich,  sono- 
rous voices  all. 

If  there  was  any  shadow  of  too  much  sombreness 
creeping  over  the  concert  from  the  serious  Iphige- 
nia music,  it  was  soon  dispelled  by  the  sunniest  of 
the  Beethoven  Symphonies,  which  was  delightfully 
rendered,  especially  the  Minuet  and  Trio. 

Cberubini's  charming  lullaby  :  "Dors,  noble  en- 
fant," in  threepart  harmony  for  female  voices,  has 
been  heard  here  once  or  twice  in  some  .school  festi- 
vals, we  think,  but  never  before  with  orchestral  ac- 
ccnipaniment ;  and  that  accompaniment  being  very 
delicate  and  lovely,  and  the  singing  excellent,  the 
effect  was  delightful ;  although  the  soft  violin  mel- 
ody was  too  much  overshadowed  by  the  sonorous 
voices. 

We  were  sorry  that  our  New  York  correspondent 
was  not  present  to  hear  Mr.  Lang's  brilliant,  fin- 
ished, tasteful  and  altogether  adequate  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Saint-Saens  Concerto,  which  he  first  in- 
troduced in  this  countjy  at  one  of  these  concerts  a 
year  ago.  No  quality  seemed  wanting,  whether  of 
technique  or  conception.  The  appalling  difficulties 
of  the  tremendous  climax  in  the  Andante  were  han- 
dled with  a  masterly  grasp.  The  middle  move- 
ment, with  its  hunting  rhythm,  was  most  fascinat- 
ing ;  and  the  Presto  (  Tarantella)  was  carried  through 
at  such  a  swift  and  scouring  tempo  as  to  make  one 
almost  giddy,  yet  with  perfect  evenness  and  clear- 
ness to  the  end.  Evidently  his  ambition  was 
roused  ;  he  seemed  to  put  bis  whole  soul  and  will, 
bis  whole  muscular  and  nervous  energy  into  it,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  it  we  should  hardlj'  have  been 
surprised  to  see  him  drop  in  pieces  like  the  famous 
"  one-boss  shay  ;  "  but  the  thing  was  done  trium- 
phantly and  fairly,  and  he  came  out  of  it  all  sound 
and  whole  amid  cntbnsiastic  plaudits. — The  in.stru- 
ment  on  which  Mr.  Lang  played  contributed  not  a 
little  to  this  success.  Few  in  the  audience  proba- 
bly were  aware  at  the  time  that  the  superb  "Grand" 
bef<ire  tbem  was  the  Jiftiz-thnusaiulfh  {.')  of  the 
Cbickering  manufacture,  hastily  finished  for  this 
occasion.  Think  of  the  amount  of  labor,  of  costly 
material,  and  of  brain  work,  that  has  gone  into 
those  fifty  thousand  !  And  never  in  that,  or  any, 
ball  have  we  heard  a  nobler  instrument ;  it  seemed 
to  embody  in  one  example  all  the  fine  qualities  that 
have  from  time  to  time  distinguished  the  pianos  of 
this  old  firm  of  which  Boston  has  such  reason  to  be 
proud.  It  combined  rich  sonoritj-  and  telling  pow- 
er with  musical  intrinsic  sweetness  and  most  sym- 
pathetic quality  of  tone ;  its  scale  throughout  was 
remarkably  even,  homogeneous  and  well  propor- 
tioned. It  really  seems  as  if  so  interesting  an  inci- 
dent, there  among  friends,  Khould  have  called  forth 
some  outward  sign  of  recognition  and  of  compli- 
ment. 

Miss  Kellogg  sang  the  charmingly  n.iive  and 
graphic  little  Taubert  songs,  "  out  of  the  world  of 
childhood,"  with  great  discrimination,  taste  and 
delicate  appreciation,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  accompaniments  (so  full  of  meaning  and  of 
beauty  in  these  little  things)  were  played  by  Mr. 
Dresel. — Beethoven  fitly  closed  the  concert  with 
one  of  the  ever  fresh,  inspiring  Overtures. 


We  come  back  to  the  Thomas  Concerts,  which 
were  too  many  for  our  space  last  time. 

That  of  Friday  evening,  Feb.  23,  w.os  for  the  benefit 
an  1  in  the  name  of  Miss  Adelaide  and  Miss  INIathilde 
PitiLLiPPS,  aud  the  Music  Hall  for  once  was  filled  ;  and 
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{2:ront  w:xs  thft  pnthuwiasm,  nnrl  suraptiions  tlip  floral 
trihutps.  Miss  .Viielnide,  never  in  better  voice  we  th(iii;;Iit, 
snuc  with  Irn**  ;^r;ice  and  htimor  the  Pat^e's  Aria:  "  Xo- 
btl  Sif;nor,"  in  the  //}irj7tfjiot9,  anil  in  her  most  sustained 
and  finished  style  the  haeknied  *'  Oh  mio  Firn:iniln." 
The  younKer  sister  sanfX  a  rather  unlnterestinp;  Ronmn- 
za:  *'  II  Prip;ionern,"  hyCanepn.in  l:irtje  voice  and  sl\U', 
and,  for  ,in  encore,  displayed  her  reniarkalde  bravura  in 
the  Gluck  Aria  (from  Orfeo)  even  more  effectively  than 
before.  She  was  highly  successful  al.so  in  Rossini's 
•'  Non  piu  iiiesta,"  althou;;h  she  did  not  k'vc  it  in  tlie 
Pinooth  jierfection  that  her  sister  ml^bt  have  done.  Af- 
ter all  we  ffet  the  impression  that  the  operatic  st;i;;<', 
rather  tlian  the  concert  room,  is  the  trnr  sphere  for  this 
yomiK  and  ptfted,  and  we  should  sny  sincerely  emiiest 
artirtt  —Miss  Nit  a  Oaktaso,  evidently  not  widl,  and  Iht 
voicf  veiled  somewhat  by  a  cold,  rather  tbnn  disappoint 
her  friend,  snn;;  "  Robert,  toi  quu  j'aime"  with  olivi'ius 
etTort,  yet  otherwise  artistically  well.  Yet  fiottschnlk'K 
Sfinjj:  "O  loving  heart"  (with  'Cello  ohhpato)  could 
hardly  have  been  Bunp:  more  sweetly;  an<l  in  the  Terzet- 
to :  *' Gioviiie'^to  Cavalier,"  from  Meyerbeer's  early  oji- 
era  //  Crocinto,  all  three  voices  blended  very  Hatisfactn- 
rily;  the  piece  ilsels  was  as  pleasinj;  as  it  is  rarely 
henrd. 

AVe  need  not  pause  to  tell  how  finely  the  •inimitable 
orchestra"  played  Schubert's  Overture  to  "  Alfonso  and 
Estrella."  the  Reverie  and  Scherzo  from  RifTs  "Im 
Walde  "  Symphony,  the  Ilunnarian  Dances  by  Ilrnhm--, 
the  \pry  orijjlnal  French  Suite  (I'rebule,  Minuet,  Adagi- 
etto  and  Carillon)  by  liizet,  the  Rerlioz  arran;x'"nieiit  of 
Weber's  "  Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  and  fin:dly,  with 
capital  effect,  the  Turkish  March  arranj:;cd  for  orchestra 
from  a  Mozart  Sonata. 

Saturday's  matiniie  (Feb.  24)  opem'd  wi  h  a  nio^it  per- 
fect rendering  of  H^iydn's  largest  Symphony  in  I),  than 
which  nothing  in  all  these  concerts  has  given  such  un:d- 
loyed  delight;  here  the  strings  of  the  Thomas  orchestra 
appeared  to  the  best  advantage.  The  Siegfried  dirge 
was  played  again,  leaving  about  the  wanu^  bewildered  im- 
pression as  ht'fore,  and  followed  inimediat<dy  by  the  t-o 
much  clearer,  and  we  do  venture  to  May  nobler  music  of 
Mendelnsohn's  Overture  to  At/uili'i.  The  Ballet  nmsic 
to  Wiigner's  Rifiizi  closed  the  concert.  — Miss  MArnii,i>K 
Phili-IIM'S  sang  Rosiini's  •*  Di  tanti  i)al|)iti  "  with  the 
p-eeeding  recitative,  which  she  did  better  than  the  nud- 
o  ly  itself,  which  demands  a  simpler  and  more  even, 
quit't  stylo.  Mis^  AnELAinr.  repenler!  *•  Xobil  Signor," 
an  1  the  two  sisters  sang  a  light  and  elegant  I>uet  from 
Mozurt'fi  C'»ii  f'ln  tntU  very  finidy.  .Mme.  Sciiii.i.Eit 
played  the  difllcnU  Concerto  by  Rnff  magnificfiitly .  and 
also  the  Tau>*ig  arrangement  of  AVeber's  Mnvitation." 

0:i  Monday  evening,  Feb.  2'i,  the  orchestral  selections 
were:  Chernbini's  "Water  Carrier"  Overture;  two 
movements  from  the  Dramatic  Symi>hony  '  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  by  Uer'.ioz:  one,  an  interminahle  Adagio.  ri(di  in 
instrumentation,  v^Kue  in  theme  or  purpose,  eallol  a 
"  Love  Scene,"  the  other  nn  inseet-Iike  and  fluttering 
Scherzo,  very  entertaining,  called  '*  Queen  Mab;"a 
rather  grotesque,  not  very  hum()rous  *' Humoreske" 
{MuaikaliHchfx  CA-frar/i-rfci/f/^  supposed  to  illustrate  ''Don 
Quixote,"  though  we  shouhl  never  have  thought  of  him 
but  for  the  title,— nor  did  the  W4>rk  in  itself,  as  nni^ic, 
leave  any  very  agreeable  iinpressinn;  and  f^electinns 
from  the  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  Mme.  Schili.kk  played 
most  admirably  the  T.i'szt  arrangement,  with  orchestra, 
of  the  Schubert  Kant:iisic.  op.  15,  and  for  a  solo  Chopin's 
early  Variations  on  '  Je  vends  des  Soapnlaires,''  of  small 
account  beyond  the  dinplny  of  technical  facility.  The 
Swedish  Toadies'  Quartette  sang  delightfully,  though  not 
altogether  in  so  good  voice  as  usual. 

The  Thomris  season  closed  on  \Yeilneseay  evening, 
Feb.  2S,  with  still  a  very  moderate  audience,  and  with 
this  proi^rainme  : — 

Overture,— Mel  (isina Mendebstdin 

Scena  and  Aria:- •  Ah!  perfido!"   Beethoven 

Mirts  Lillian  B.  Norton. 

Dirge— [First  time]  Srhubcrt 

(Adapted  for  Orcliestra  by  Liszt). 

Aria:—"  O  had  I  JubaT-*  K  re  '*    Samson Handel 

Mi^s  Lillian  B.Nort<m. 

Serenade,  op  8     (Bv  request) Bectlun-en 

Symphony,  No.  5.  "  Lenore,"  [By  recjuesl] Raff 

Miss  XouTt>N  (in  the  place  of  -Miss  Gactiiuo,  too  ill  to 
appear),  m;ide  an  excellent  impression  both  in  Beetho- 
ven's exacting  Italian  Scena,  and,  more  particularly,  in 
the  Aria  by  Handel.  The  Schubert  Dirge  was  indeeil 
dirgeliUe  in  the  extretne,  but  truly  grand  and  solemn  in 
the  opening  part,  while  the  Trio  seem(-*d  rathej- common- 
place and  hardly  serious,  as  wi  11  as  tiresomcly  prolix. 
The  Beethoven  Serenade  was  welcome  as  before.  The 
"  Lenore  "  Symi)hony  of  R-iff  still  has  its  warm  adniir- 
era,  but  after  half  a  dozen  heariuLrs  our  inipre-sion  of  it 
is  unchan'.;ed,  and  may  be  found  essenti  dly  sununed  up 
in  a  criticism  which  we  give  on  our  first  page  from  the 
Leipzig  SignaU. 


Mr.  axi)  AIrs.  "Wm.  H.  SnEnw.)OD's  fifth  and  last  Pi- 
ano Recit;d,  rit  TTnion  Hall,  was  the  mos^  interesting  of 
the  series.  Tlie  programme,  nUicit  rather  mixed,  pre- 
sented a  hirge  share  of  good  sterling  matter:- 

1.  n.  Wriltzes Op   S  f^new) Moritz  MosrVowski 

b.  Pol.iccn  ("  Musikalische  Rathsel."  2d  Bk. 

No.  4  (new)  C.  F.  Weitzmann 

I'inno  r)"iets. 
Afrs.  aufl  ^^r.  Sherwood. 

2.  Prebide  nnd  KuL'ue  in  A  minor J  S.  Bach 

(Arranged  for  piano-forte,  by  Liszt.) 
Mrs.  Siierwond. 

3.  "  Hjertets  Melodier,"  Op.  5  (Four  Songs,  new.) 

Edv.  Giieg 
Afis«  Fannv  Kellogg. 

4.  Concert  F.lnde,  Op.  122 'new) Theo.KuUak 

MrR,  Slierwood. 

5.  *'  Etudes  Sym])hoiti(]iies."  Op  13 Schumann 

Mr,  Sherwood. 
C.    n    "Thon'ri  like  a  lovelv  Flower  ".    . .  Srhum:inn 
h.    *  .Margaret  at  the  Spinning- AVheel." 

Schubert 
Mi^s  Funny  Kellogg 

7.  Preludes  B  flat  minor,'  (J  major,  C  ni.njor,  T5- 

minor,  A  nnjor,  D  minor Chopin 

Mr*;.  Sherwood. 

8.  a.  "  Novelette,"  from  Op.  G  (new,") 

W.  n.  Sherwood 
h.  '*  I^ohent^rin's   Vcrwcis  an    Elsa." 

I/szt- Wagner 

c.  W;dtz,  Op.  21.  Xn.  2  (new) H.  v.  Bnelow* 

y\T.  Sherwoo;l. 

9.  "  Dnc  Fest."  from  "  Phantasie  Stuecke,'' 

Xo.  8  (U'-w. L<iuifl  Maas 

Mr.  and  Mis.  .Sherwood. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  was  at  lier  best  in  the  gre:it  Prrbide 
and  Fugue  by  Bach;  nnd  Mr.  SherwootI  i;ave  one  of  the 
most  masterly  ami  satisfactory  renderings  of  Schu- 
mann's exceedingly  exacting  "Etudes  Symphoniques" 
that  we  have  ever  heard.  These  two  great  works,  wdth 
the  ch;ir(ning  little  Chopin  Preludes. anrl  the  songs,  were 
a  pro':r:inune  in  IhenT^idves.  W'v  fmind.  however,  nuudi 
that  was  fresh  nnd  interesting  in  the  Waltzes  by  Moszk- 
owski  and  the  Pohicca  by  Weitzmann;  but  nothing,  or 
woise  than  nothing  in  the  Waltz  by  Bidow  :ind  the  Phan- 
tasie-Stiick  by  Mans.  Mr.  Sherwood's  "  Xovellette"  has 
a  ]ilensing  theme;  nnd  Liszt's  transcription  of  Lohen- 
grin's Reproof  to  I^isa  is  dehcately  trm*  to  tin*  si)irit  of 
the  original.  Tin*  ."^tuigs  by  C.iieg,  one  or  two  of  which 
were  somewhat  Schnninnnesqne.  were  cliarmingly  sung 
by  Miss  Ki-llogg;  and  even  more  so  the  ^nwz  by  Sidm- 
tnann.  But  Schubert's  '  Gret(dien  "  was  less  fortunate, 
partly  in  the  nccoinpaniment,  partly  because  sung  in 
English;  the  word  "  kiss  "  is  a  singularly  poor  vehicle 
for  a  passionate  high  no-e. 


The  Complimentary  Concert  to  Mme.  Mai>fi.ive 
S^'iiiM.PK,  on  Wednesdny  nfiernoon,  Feb.  28,  wns  a  re- 
markaldy  interesting  occasion.  Ho- tinnltural  Hall  was 
complei(dy  filled  with  an  nndience  of  the  highest  culture 
and  refinement.  It  wns  :i  sincere  token  of  admiratitm 
for  the  nitist  nnd  the  wdinan.  Mtisically,  of  course, 
Mme  S<  hdler's  own  adnurrdile  interpretations  of  Cho- 
l)in.  Hummel  Scdmbert,  Li-zt.  formed  the  chief  attrac- 
tion in  the  following  prcirramme:— 

Duct  for  two  pianos.  *  Homage  a  Hiinder'-Moseheles 

Son-r.    '  Ave  Marin  ". Taizzi 

Pinno-fort*'  Solo.     Polonnise  E  flat Chopin 

Song.  "Let  me  ilream  again*' Arthur  Sid li van 

Songs Rob,  Franz 

r,ann.f.„..e  So,o,.   {-  ;:S:^^^J^-^^^rt 

I,is7,t-Srliul>prt 

Ponp.  "Die  bpidon  Gronndiore" Srlniinann 

I'i.iiuj-furtt' Solo     Transcription:  "  Mttlsuininrr 

Ni;rl<t's  Dro.iiu" T.iszt 

Ponff.     "Mv  (If»;irt'«t  he.irt" .\rthnr  Sullivan 

Sontr.     '*My  (^llPPIl." BluinOTithal 

Invitation  .a  la  Valsp.    Eight  hands Weber 

The  other  contrilmtions,  excepting  Mr,  Drescl's  ac- 
companiments to  most  of  the  sonps,  were  all  hy  frien(l.s 
ami  amateurs,  and  do  not  call  for  criticism,  "We  cannot 
refrain,  however  from  sneakiiia;  of  the  noble  voice  and 
BTylc  in  whieh  Mr  S  11.  Sclilesinirer  sanp  "The  two 
<irenadiers;"  an<l  of  the  very  eredirable  performance  of 
llie  "Homaee  .1  H.'tndel"  by  Mi^s  .\nnelie  Schiller  with 
Miss  Hillings,  a  pupil  of  Mme,  Schiller,  and  fif  Weber's 
"  Invitation  "  by  the  same  two  ladies  with  Mme.  Schiller 
anrl  .Mr.  Schlesi'nger,  Great  enthusiasm  was  manifested 
throughout. 

A  very  pleasant  afTair  was  the  Vocal  Concert  given  at 
Mechanics  Hall  on  Saturday,  .March  3,  by  our  excellent 
Italian  matHro  Ji  CaiiO \  Sip,  V^incenzo  Cirillo,  with  his 
full  class  of  lady-pnpils  and  a  private  club  of  gentlemen. 
Sig.  Cirillo  opened  the  concert  in  person,  by  singing  in 
very  artistic,  tniished  and  expressive  manner  a  baritone 
Aria  from  Verdi's  l>nn  Carlon.  The  rest  of  the  first  part 
consisted  of  the  entire  Stahnt  M'ttpr  by  Perirolcsi,— a 
quaint  old  niuwic,  which  we  have  not  heard  for  many 
years  and  wbitdi  it  was  a  great  ]tleasure  to  recall.  The 
two-part  choruses  were  rema'kably  well  snntr  hy  the 
choir  of  altont  twenty-four  sopranos  and  contraltos, — 
rich,  sweet,  well  developed  and  well  l)alanced  voi'cs. 
One  of  tlieni ;  Far  iit  (7^rf'-a^was  ciyen  with  great  spirit, 
and  enthusiasticnllv  redemanded. "  The  Soprano  Solos, 
by  jVIiss  C.  S.  Hayes  and  Mrs.  T.  M.  Carter,  and  the  .\lto 
sob^s  by  Miss  I,.  S.  Cutler,  Mrs.  .1.  r.  Brown  and  Miss 
A,  L.  Wilsiul,  as  well  as  the  Duets,  gave  token  of  line 
voices,  rightly  trained,  and  nice  conception   and  execu- 


tion of  the  music.  The  meagre  pianoforte  .accompani- 
ment, well  as  it  was  plav.-il  by  the  m.-iestro,  was  hut  a 
sketch  of  what  such  music  really  rer|nires;  and  yet  the 
charm  of  its  melodv  and  harnionv  is  too  intrinsic  to  be 
lost  sigbt  of  even  In  a  sk.tc  h. 

The  second  part  was  of  a  lighter  and  more  miscelLane- 
ous  character,  consisting  of  an  Aria  from  ' '  Riiroletto." 
sung  in  true  ornate  Italian  opera  stvie  bv  Miss  McClure; 
an  Ave  Maria  by  .-vbt,  for  tenor  solo  anrl  chorus-  a  male 
chorus:  "  Soldiers'  Farewell"  by  Kiukol;  a  "  R.a'tuplan" 
Cliorns.  iind  a  eheerfullv  melodious  "  Hymn  to  .\rt,"  by 
Cirillo,  the  Latter  with  Soprano  Solo  (Mrs.  Carter.) 


About  Madame  Annettk  Essitoff's  four  concerts  in 
the  Music  Ilall— with  lament.ibly  small  attendance— 
which  may  be  easily  acconnted'for  without  the  idle 
neWBp.aper  cant  about  the  "false  pretentions  of  Boston 
taste  for  .\it"— concerts  which  exhibilerl  the  virliiosity 
and  tlie  interpretative  powers  of  this  reallv  great  pianist 
in  even  a  fuller  light  than  before— there  'is  much  more 
to  be  said  than  we  can  well  crowd  into  tlie  Hin.iU  space 
left  us  by  the  long  list  of  concerts  that  have  been  await- 
ing turn  of  notice.  We  must  take  them  up  in  retro- 
spect hereafter. 


Xext  TV  Oniirrt.  Two  weeks  of  Enalish  Opem  rthe 
Kei.i.oci;  troupe)  at  the  (!lidi.>  Theatre,  the  repertoire 
including  W:igner  s  "  h'iyiiig  Dulchman."  "  Star  of  the 
N'ortli."  ■'  Mi'-rnon,"  eti'  -(In  the  2Cth,  German  Opera,  at 
the  Boston  Theatre:  where  with  exceptional  me:iiis  of 
artists,  orchestra,  <dioriis,  scenery,  etc  ,  :\Ir  Freyer  is  to 
repe:it  his  gre:it  "  \V:i:;n"r  Festival  "  now  in  successful 
prOL'ress  in  New  York,  and  give  Boston  the  opportunitv 
of  witneesinir   for  the  lirsl  time,  the  "  Walkyric,"  besides 

such  a  presentation  o|  ■■  The  FlyingDutchinan. I'ann- 

liiiiiser  "  and  "  Lohengrin"  as  we  have  never  had  licfoie. 
Ilerr  XeuendorfT  will  be  the  conductor, 

A  concert  of  the  chidccst  character  han  been  arranged 
nnder  the  auspices  of  manv  of  our  leading  friends  of 
music,  in  coniiiliincnt  to  .MissNiTA  f;Al',T.4M>,  whose  ex- 
(piisitesiugin:  his  given  so  much  delight,  and  who  is 
very  soon  to  leave  us  and  return  to  England,  It  will 
take  place  on  Kii.biy  evening,  March  ffl,at  the  Christian 
I  iiioii  Hall  'lirkcts,  with  reserved  seats,  at  $'2,00,  mav  be 
hid  at  \o  74  Ml.  Vernon  St  eet).  Miss  Claka  Do'nn 
.nnd  Messrs  lliTo  l)ii|.:sFl.  I!  .7,  Last.  S.  H.  SfilI.i:siN- 
i:i:r  and  Hr  I.aniimaii)  have  kindly  offered  their  assist- 
;iuce.  Miss  (::i(Maiio  will  sing  (witli  Mr.  Ibeset's  accom- 
panimeiit .  a  group  of  the  limst  .songs  bv  Franz  linclml- 
itig  "(;i'willeriiaclit,"isoiiu'B  bv  (ioiinod'and  fiordigiani; 
and  with  Miss  Doria  the  Duet  from  frft/v/iiil;  ;  l)r! 
I,ancm;iid  will  s'lig  "  I'll  aura  amorosa  "  of  Moznrt ;  ami 
there  will  be  vocal  i]U.irlets,  such  as  tbe  Canon  from  Fi- 
(Iflin.  Mr.  I, ate,'  and  .Mr.  Dresel  will  contribute  some  Hne 
jiianoforte  music, 

Tlie  last  Harvard  Symphonv  Concert  of  the  present 
season  comeM  on  Tlmfsdav  afternoon,  the  2tii)i  instant. 
The  Symphonic  l-'atitasla  on  Shakespeare's  *  Temfiept," 
wliicli  rrrif.  I'aine  luis  comi»osed  for  the  Asuociatioti.iili. 
fo'lniiately  must  be  postponed  till  the  beginning  of  the 
next  season  on  acrrount  of  the  iiisuflicient  time  for  the 
great  l:ibor  of  writing  out  the  score  and  orchestral  parts 
in  se:isoti  f..r  rehearsal  now.  The  programme  therefore 
st:inds  thus: 

I'AltT  I.  Symphony  f"  Militairc  ")  in  C,  l!,iy:hi  ; 
A'ioliii  Coiinrto  abe  three  movements),  Tlfttfinren 
f  In.  Leopold  l):iinroscIi,  conductor  of  the  New  V.irk 
riiillMimonic  Societyl,  I'AitT  II.  f)vertnre  to 
Shakespe:lie's  "As  you  like  it,"  ./(.An  A'  /'.i/nc;  Soiie«, 
by  Cli:irb>s  U.  H,-iydcn ;  Overture:  "  Mceiesstille,'' 
etc.,  MfwUlHut/hti. 

ICA.STKtt  OltATouin,  The  Ilan.lel  and  Haydn  Society 
will  perform  Handel's  "Joshua"  on  Easter  Sunday, 
April  1.  The  solnints  will  be  Miss  E.mma  C.  Tiiirsuy, 
Miss  .-Vdelaidi-;  riiii.Lii-i-s,  Mr.  Josr.r-n  Maas  and  Mr 

M.  W.  WlIIT.VEV. 


The  plans  of  the  Boylstcn  Club  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  c:ird  from  its  Director: 
Tothr  F.ditiir  rif  the  Glohr  : 

Sir;  In  your  musical  editor's  review  of  the  Boylston 
Club  concert  given  last  evi-ning  occurs  the  statement  ■ 
"  This  was  the  last  a|ip.<araiice  of  the  Bovlston  Club  as 
an  exclusively  male  (dinnis."  Will  von  kindlv  allow  me 
to  correct  the  Impression  you  give  that  the  B.ivlston 
Club  is  to  be  henceforth  only  a  mixed  chorus?  Tliis  is 
not  the  faet.  'I'lie  members  of  the  Bovlston  Club,  witli- 
out  exception,  agree  with  me  that  proirrammes  cou- 
strncteil  exclusively  of  music  for  male  voices  lovelv  as 
they  ni,ay  be,  are  nevertheless  comparatively  limited  :i.s 
to  color  and  contrast  and  voice  compass. 

The  B  .ylston  Club,  as  an  organization,  is  still  a  chorus 
of  male  voices :  but  it  possesses,  in  addition,  a  disciplined 
auxiliary  chorus  of  female  voices,  all  fresh  and  ))ure  Bv 
uniting  these  t«o  separatelv-trained  choruses,  there  re- 
sults a  third  anil  complete  chorus  of  mixed  vole,  s,  known 
as  the  Boylston  Vocal  Society,  also  having  its  own  sepa- 
rate drill.  We  seek  to  make  a  complete  whole  of  per- 
fect parts.  Such  a  chorus  on  such  a  basis  has  never  be- 
fore been  attempted  here,  .Many  of  the  programmes  in 
future  will  consist  of  two,  three,  four  to  e.^ht.  and  even 
twelve  voiced  part  songs  for  both  male,  female  and  mixed 
chorus,  gli-cs,  catches,  madrigals,  and  occasionallv  a 
larger  work  Tlie  nicmbern  of  the  Bovlston  Club  also 
agree  with  me  that  in  t,aking  this  step  they  place  their 
organization  on  the  highest  possible  pl.ane,  and  therebv 
control  material  which  en,ables  them  to  draw  from  the 
exhaustless  repertory  of  such  vocal  music  an  includes 
the  whole  compass  of  the  human  voice.  The  Bovlston 
Club,  nevertheless,  will  continue  its  own  rehearsals  as 
before,  and  will  also,  at  proper  intervals,  give  coricer'ts 
with  the  male  voices  alone.  This  new  feature  nece-si- 
tates  much  extra  work,  but  we  shall  find  our  reward  not 
only  in  the  enjoyment  inherent  in  such  siudv,  but  also 
in  the  greater  pleasure  which  our  future  programmes 
must  afford  our  associate  members. 

Respectfully, 

„     ,  „,  GEOHGE  L,  OSQOOD. 

Boston,  Felruarj/  28, 
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Music  in  Paris. 

A  now  niul  ori<;innl  lioruio,  allpfrnric.  Kt'rniitiic,  di- 
aholio.  atmosiiliiTic,  mid  Hyni))lii)iii(r  cniniMisilion,  in 
several  eiti.sndesi,  entitled  "  T^a  .Teunesse  d'lTer'enle," 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Siiinl.-Saens.  was  ])rodnced  at 
the  Clmtel(5l  a  fortniirlil  aijo.  The  classie  simplici- 
ty of  the  name  given  to  the  work  offerin;;  tniieh 
scope  for  brain  raekinff,  the  eomjiiler  of  M.  Colonne's 
proi;ranimPS  obliifinirly  supplements  it  by  the  fol- 
lowinj;  interestinn  details: — On  entering  life  Her- 
cules saw  two  paths  0]>en  to  him — that  of  Viee,  bor- 
dered by  gay  nymphs  and  bacchantes  :  and  that  of 
Virtue,  severe,  arduous,  obstructed  by  difficulties 
and  dangers,  but  promising  the  reward  of  immor- 
tality. Heedless  of  the  vicious  blandishments  of 
Pleasure,  llereules  resolutely  chooses  the  career  of 
virtue."  Such  is,  in  substance,  the  legend  which 
M.  Saint-Saens  has  attempted  to  illustrate.  Ten 
minutes'  orchestral  cloudiness  represents  the  hero 
hesitating  between  the  two  roads.  A  .sharp  five 
minutes'  of  musical  thunder  and  lightning,  in  the 
form  of  a  wild  bacchanal  dance,  is  thought  sufficient 
to  describe  the  seductions  of  vice  ;  another  five  of 
calm,  sweet  insijiidity.  broken  by  furious  intervals 
of  instrumental  chaos,  depicts  the  path  of  virtue. 
In  twenty  niinnte.s  the  symphony  is  over  ;  in  twen- 
ty days  it  will  be  forgotten.  "  La  .Teunesse  d'Her- 
cule  "  has  the  usual  faults  and  good  qualities  of  M. 
Saint-Saens.  Great  skill  in  the  harmonic  effects  ; 
vagueness  in  the  working  out  of  the  idea  ;  and  ut- 
ter want  of  originality  wherever  melody  is  required. 
If  M.  Saint  Saens  were  well  advised  he  would  choose 
less  pretentious  titles  for  his  compositions.  The 
nam>  by  which  it  has  pleased  him  to  distinguish 
his  last  work  is  both  pedantic  and  disappointing. 

Rubinstein's  grand  "Ocean"  Sympnony  and  a 
new  Concerto  by  M.  A.  Duvernoy,  were  the  princi- 
pal features  at  the  Chatelet  Concert  of  the  4th  inst. 
The  programme  of  Sunday  last  included  M.  Saint- 
Ss  en's  "  Danse  Macabre,"  Mozart's  graceful  "  Kail- 
lerie  "  (Op.  23),  and  Gounod's  "  Funeral  March  of  a 
Marionette,"  from  "  Jeanne  d'Arc."  There  was  no 
sympheny.  M.  Colonne  probably  wished  to  reserve 
all  the  energies  of  his  followers  for  the  great  event 
of  next  Sunday,  the  production  of  Berlioz's  "  Dam- 
nation de  Faust "  hi  its  eutirety. 

By  the  bye,  M.  Gounod  was  present  at  the  Chat- 
elet rehearsal  on  Saturday,  and  at  the  request  ot 
M.  Colonne,  conducted  the  execution  of  the 
"  Marcli. ' 

The  first  two  parts  of  the  "  Damnation  de  Faust  " 
were  performed  at  the  last  Concert  Populaire,  be- 
fore an  immense  and  enthusiastic  audience.  Next 
Sunday  the  whole  work  will  be  given,  with  soli, 
chorus,  and  full  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Pasdeloup. 

There  is  a  consider.able  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  the  private  concerts  this  season.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  far  in  search  of  the  reason.  So  many  of 
these  entertainments  are  mere  protests  for  extract- 
ing twenty  franc  pieces  from  unwilling  pockets,  and 
the  programmes  executed  at  them  are  so  often  mot- 
ley groupings  of  worthless  Italian  arias  and  second- 
rate  pianoforte  fantasias,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
public  has  grown  skeptically  cold  to  the  appeals  of 
the  pleading  professors.  All  the  more  agreeable, 
therefore,  is  the  task  of  chronicling  a  concert  which 
forms  an  honorable  exception  to  the  rule.  Such  an 
exception  was  a  very  interesting  soiree  given  by 
M.  L.  Breitner,  whose  name  is  already  familiar  to 
London.  M.  Breitner  is  a  pupil  of  Liszt  and  Rubin- 
stein. He  has  borrowed  of  the  one  his  tire  and  ex- 
ecution :  of  the  other,  a  certain  charm  and  poetry 
seldom  found  united  to  the  more  mechanical  talent 
of  a  pianist.  Let  me  see  M.  Breitner  right  in  one 
respect  before  I  go  further.  He  is  in  no  way  a 
blindly  following  disciple  of  what  is  ironically,  as 
well  as  seriously,  termed  the  "higher  development" 
school.  He  can,  on  occasion,  temper  his  transports 
with  tenderness,  and  can  make  his  piano  sing,  as 
well  as  sound.  A  suificient  opportunity  of  judging 
his  powers  in  very  various  ways  was  afforded  by 
the  programme  selected,  wliich  I  give  you  in 
full  :— 

1.  Concerto  en  sol  maj.,  avec  points  d'orgue  de 

Rubinstein Beethoven 

M.  Breitner  etl'Orchestre. 

2.  Air  de"  Joseph" JKhul 

M.  Bovet. 

3.  Fantasie  pour  Piano  et  Orchestre,  Orcbestre 

par  Liszt Schubert 

M.  Breitner. 

,     A.  "Pourqnoi" Schumann 

.    )     B,  Nocturne Chopin 

•)     C    Barc.irnlle Heller 

D.  Mazurka Rubinstein 

M.  Breitner. 

5.    Air  de  "  Raymond  " A.  Thomas 

M.  Bovet. 


6.    Fantasie  Hcngroise  pour  Piano  et  OrcliCHtre. 


M.  Brc-itner. 
Conductor M.  K.  COLONNE. 


Liszi 


M.  Colonne's  orchestra  was  decidedly  too  strong 
for  the  room  in  wliich  the  concert  took  jihice.  It 
was  evident  that  M.  Breitnei  at  moments  had  great 
trouble  in  triumphing  over  the  heavy  brass  and 
contrabasses.  I  dare  say  that,  with  a  we;iker  luirid, 
or  a  larger  room,  he  would  have  avoided  the  only 
fault  I  perceived  in  his  playing — a  slight  hardness 
in  the^"  jiassages  of  the  concerted  music,  more  spec- 
ially noticeable  at  tiie  beginning  of  the  evening. 
M.  Rreitner's  rendering  of  Schidjerl's  beautiful  Fan- 
tasia was  well  nigh  perfect ;  but  the  band  mrire 
than  once  spoilt  the  general  effect.  Apropos.  M. 
Colonne  sluuiM  really  try  to  inijirove  the  quality  of 
his  winf  instruments.  His  horns,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  are  terribly  offensive  to  the  ear.  M.  Breit- 
ner was  jierhnps  at  his  best  in  the  four  short  solos, 
notably  in  Sehumann's  "  Pourquoi,"  a  deliglitful  po. 
etic  trifle,  full  of  meditative  fancy  ;  and  in  Rubin- 
stein's mazurka.  I  liked  him  less  in  the  concerto. 
He  appeared  to  me  to  lack  the  sustained  power  in- 
dispensable to  a  satisfactory  rendering  of  Beetho- 
ven. 

The  Operas  have  been  pretty  constant  to  a  policy 
of  masterly  inaction  since  tJie  production  of  the 
success  of  the  year,  "  Paul  et  Vfrginie."  The  re- 
ceipts at  the  Lyriqne  continue  to  be  satisfactory, 
averaging  ten  thousand  francs  on  Masse  nights,  and 
stalls  are  hardly  obtainable  for  love  or  money. 
"  Paul  et  Virginie"  has  already  been  represented 
nearly  forty  times,  without  any  signs  of  declining 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  iniblic.  M.  Saint-Saens' 
fantastic  opera.  "La  timbre  d'Argent,"  was  promised 
for  the  11th.  but  will  probably  not  be  ready  for 
another  week.  To  fill  up  the  interval  M.  Vizentini 
has  revived  "  Marta,"  with  a  fair  cast.  At  the 
Grand  Opera  there  has  been  no  novelty  since 
"  Robert  le  Diable  "  was  remounted,  if  I  except  Jo- 
hann  Strauss  and  the  three  carnival  balls.  M. 
Halanzier  seems  inclined,  however,  to  atone  for 
many  sins  by  bestowing  unusual  care  on  "M.  Masse- 
net's "Roi  de  Lahore."  We  are  entreated  to  believe 
that  300,000/  will  be  spent  in  putting  the  work 
upon  the  stage.  Rehearsals  will  begin  on  Saturday 
next.  Albani  is  still  the  reigning  "star"  of  the 
Italiens.  where  she  is  singing  in  "  Linda  de  Cha- 
mouni,"  and  on  the  27th  Masini  is  to  resume  the 
character  of  Radames,  in  "  Ai'da."  The  season 
which  threatened  disaster  to  M.  Eseudier  at  the 
outset,  is  thus  likely  to  terminate  brilliantly  after 
all. 

The  Frascati  concert  of  the  last  Wednesday  in 
January  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  works 
of  Auber.  The  orchestra  performed  the  overtures 
to  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  "  La  Sirene,"  and  "  LesDiamans 
de  la  Conronne  :  "  fantasias  by  Arban.  its  conductor, 
on  "  La  Muette  "  and  "  Le  Domino  Noir,"  and  his 
valse  upon  the  jirincipal  motifs  of  Auber,  which  pro- 
duced a  great  effect.  Mdlle.  Mineur  sang  with  her 
usual  success  the  air  from  "  Serment." 


Wagner's  Close  Cobporatio>-  Opeka  Plan.  Wag- 
ner is  certainly  the  most  uncompromising  master  of  art 
in  tbe  world.  Instead  of  bcinq;  grateful  to  the  people 
who  bought  tickets  tohisbigBiihnenfcstspiel,  and  spent 
as  much  more  tban  their  high  price  in  travelling  and 
poor  entertainment  at  Baireuth,  he  sneers  at  'em.  He 
publishes  a  card  to  say  that  his  appeal  is  to  "  friends  of 
7JJI/ art  "—not  art  in  general,  notice,  but  "  my  "  art;  and 
though  he  had,  last  summer,  to  recede,  and*  rely  on  the 
"  curiosity  of  the  jmblic  "  to  make  his  tirst  season  possi- 
ble, he  now  resumes  his  "  original  aim."  To  abridge  h.2 
long  palaver,  "  none  but  Wagnerites  need  apply  "  What 
he  wants  now  is  to  have  all  tbe  Wagner  unions'  join  in  a 
"Patron-union  for  maintaining  the  dramatic  Festspiel  at 
Baireuth,"  and  eet  fiind^,  including  a  subsidy  of  100,000 
marks  (about  $2,5,000)  from  the  Reichstag,  for  the  yearly 
production  of  "  my  work  "  before  the  members  of  this 
union  only — except  that  some  free  seats  should  be  pro- 
vided for  poor  vouug  musici.ins.  "  industrious  and  eager 
for  culture  "  This  is  sublimely  egotistic,  but,  notwith- 
standing tbe  loftiness  of  the  sti-ain,  "Wagner's  operas  are 
to  be  given  to  that  "  bare-paying  jiublic "  which  he 
scorns,  not  only  in  New  York  by  Mr.  Fryer,  which  might 
be  considered  a  concession  to  a  remote  and  barbaric 
province,  but  in  Vienna,  where  it  seems  the  manager  of 
the  royal  ojier-a  "  plaved  it  low  "  on  him.  The  story  is 
that  ju*t  before  the  Baireuth  performances  were  to'  be- 
gin, last  summer,  Alanager  .Tanner  notified  the  compos- 
er that  all  the  artists  whom  he  had  lent  for  the  occasion 
would  be  ordered  to  leave  at  once  unless  Wagner  gave 
him  permission  to  bring  out  *■  Die  Walkiire  "  in  Vienna. 
Warner  had  refused  liberal  payment  for  the  right  to 
perform  any  part  of  the  trilogy,  "and  more  than  ten  Ger- 
man theatres  were  ready  to  jiay  high  for  this  particular 
opera,  and  Janner  knew  it,— so'  that  this  was  about  as 
moral  a  proceeding  as  a  bghwayman's  "  your  money  or 
your  life."  Of  course  Wa'.zner  bad  to  yield.  In  this'new 
plTn  of  his,  by  the  by,  AVagner  does  not  contemplate  pro- 
ducing the  triloey  tliis  year,  -vet  tbe  chief  difficulty  is 
said  to  be  his  quarrel  with  King  iM^w'ig.— Springjield 
Repuhlican. 


Special    Botift-'i. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 

Xj-A.TES'r         3VETJSIC, 

Pul»lGMhed  l>r  Oliver  OU»on  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompanintont. 

Little  Birdie  Mine.     D.  3.  d  to  E.        Watson.  30 
"  Xe^tln  rlosely  near  to  me, 
Liitle  birdie  mine." 
Very  sweet  song. 

Think  of  Me.       G.  3.     d  to  ^.  Gianetti.  35 

"  In  happy  moments,  think  of  me, 
P'orset  niy  life  of  wop." 
Quite  a  oompaRs  of  voice,  much  variety,  and  a 
touch  of  Italian  quality. 

O  beautiful  Mother!        E&    3.     F  to  E. 

Felicia.  30 
*'  Near  thee.  Madonna, 
Fondly  we  hover." 
Sweet  '*  Madonna"  piece. 

The  Twilijrht  Hour  is  come.     Duettino. 

B6    4.    F  to  F.  Smart.  40 

"  Sine:,  brook  !    Fold,  flower  I 
In  the  dreamy  twilij^ht  hour.'' 
Great  beauty  and  variety  of  arrangement. 

Always  Remember.     Song  and  Cho.     Ab 

3.     d  to  F.  Coe.  30 

*'  Thou  art  the  sunbeam  that  cheers  me, 
Sunlipht  that  beams  on  my  heart." 
Very  pleasing  song  and  chorus. 

Sacred  Pieces  for  Episcopal  Church.     3. 

Burden.  40 
Three  Gloria  Patri«.  a  Hynin  Chant,  a  Venite, 
Benedictus  and  five  Hymn  Tunes. 

Everywhere.     D.     4.     F  to  a.  Bachnann.  30 

"Roses  sweet,  rose.s  red. 
Here  and  there  and  everywhere." 
Brilliant  air  for  high  soprano. 

The  Little  Shepherdess.     C.     3,    a  to  tr. 

Molloy.  40 
**  So  up  the  chimney  did  they  go, 
And  it  was  dark  and  far." 
A  charming  ditty,  relitinc:  the  tiny  adventnrps 
of  the  little  porcelain  Shepherdess  and  her  neigh- 
bor, the  "little  chimney  man." 

The  Little  Maid  milking  her  Cow.     F.     3. 

F  to  F.  Molloy.  30 

**  You  vow  you  can't  live  without  me. 
Sure,  that's  what  the  other  boys  say  I 
Merry  Irish  ballad. 

IitHtramental. 

Cornucopia  Waltz.  E6    3.  Green.  35 

A  pretty  waltz,  with  some  new  and  unusually 
sweet  effects. 

La  Defile.     Marche  Militaire.        C.     2. 

Streabbog.  30 
A  simple  march  for  beginners. 

Rayon  de  Soleil.     (Sunbeam  Galop. )     ET* 

3.  Dam.  40 

A  bright  "sunshiny"  sort  of  piece,  very  pleas- 
ant to  practice.  About  20  of  Dorn's  pieces  (half 
of  them  Fantaisies).  are  to  be  found  in  the  same 
set  as  this.    A  most  graceful  company. 

Silver  Moon  Reverie.        Ab.    4.       Goerdeler.  35 
Some  of  tlie  bright  arpeggios  are  .almost  loo 
brilliant  for  reveries ;  but  it  is  a  tine  piece  all  the 
same. 

Spinning  Song  in  Flying  Dutchman.     A.    4. 

Oesten.  35 
Graceful  and  fine  practice. 

Rondo.     Op.  16.  E^    6.  Chopin.  1.25 

One  of  Chopin's  great  pieces. 

Evening  Twilitrht.     Reverie.     D6   4.     Oliver.  40 
Mr.  Oliver  interprets  very  musically,  purelv  and 
sweetly,  the  thoughts  and  moods  thatbelimgto  the 
"  fall  of  the  day."    One  of  the  set  "  Perles  Music- 
ales." 

Trois  Pensees  Poetiques,  by  F.  L.  Crane. 
No.  1.     Andante  quasi  Adagio.     Bb    4.         30 
**  2,     Grazioso  con  Delicat^zza.     T)h     4.     30 
**  3.    Allegro  Appassionata.     F  minor. 

3.  40 

These  are  short  musical  "poems"  without  words, 
with  musical  thoughts  arran;ied  with  good  taste, 
and  not  of  length  sufficient  to  be  fatigueing. 

Abbreviations.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  In-  a  capital  letter,  as  r", 
Bft,  etc.  A  lartre  Roman  letter  ma'rks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  ou  the  staff,  small  Roman  letters  if  he- 
low  or  above  the  statT.  Thus;  "C.  5,  c  to  E"  means 
"  Key  of  C,  Fifth  degree,  lowest  letter  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 
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€ moa^SMS  of  Qb^to^iq §* 

As  a  matter  of  economy,  members  of  societies,  with  the  exception 
of  solo  sinners  and  conductor,  often  sing  from  books  containing 
only  tlie  choruses.     For  this  use  are  published, 


CREATION C5 

ELI ei  25 

ELIJAH 80 

ISHAEL  IN  EGYPT C-J 

JOSHUA .- 50 

JUDAS    MACCAB^EUS C5 

MESSI1.H 65 

MOSES  IN   EGYPT 1  25 


NAAMAN $1  25 

PASSION    MUSIC 1  25 

MESSE    SOLENELLE 1  25 

SAMSON fJ5 

SEASONS 1  00 

STAI5AT    MATER 40 

ST.  PAUL 05 

ST.  PETER 1  25 


A  SELECTION  OF  THE  MOST  FAVORITE 

&M^  SPO^i  0      €mQBU'SES* 

Price  6  cts-  each,  or  60  cts.  per  dox. 

Messiah. 

And  the  Clory  of  the  Lord.  Oh,  Thou  that  tellest.     (Song  and 

And  He  shall  Purify.  Chorus.) 

All  we  like  Sheep.  Mft  up  your  Heads. 

For  unto  us  a  Child  is  Born.  The  Lord  gave  the  Word. 

Glory  bo  to  God.  Their  Sound  is  gone  out. 

His  Y»ke  ia  easy.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb. 

Halluli^ah. 

Judas  Maccabseus. 


Mourn,  ye  Afflicted  Children. 

O  Father,  whoso  Almighty  Power, 

We  come  ia  Bright  Array. 

Disdainful  of  Danger. 

Fallen  is  the  Foe. 

Hallelujah,  Amen. 


Hear  nu-,  ()  Lord. 

Tuno  Y'our  Harps. 

Hail,  Judca's  Happy  L.^nd. 

We  Hear. 

Wo  uever  will  bow  down. 


Elijah. 

Blessed  are  the  Men,  &c. 
Baal,  wo  Cry  to  Thee. 
Ho  That  shall  endure  to  the  end. 
Bi-hi)l(l,  God  the  Lord  Passed  by. 

Samson. 

Awake  the  Trumpet's  Lofty  Sound.  To  fame  immortal  go. 
Oh,  First  Creatocl  Beam.  (ireat  l).agon  has  subdued  our  Foe. 

Then.round  about  the  starryThroneLet  their  Celestial  Concerts. 
Fixed  in  his  everlasting  seat. 


Thanks  be  to  God. 
Ho  Watching  o'er  Israel. 
Angel  Trio — Lift  Thine  Eyes 
Yet  Doth  the  Lord  sue  it  not. 


St. 

8tono  Him  to  Death. 
Happy  and  Blest  arc  thoy. 
How  Lovely  are  the  Messenjjere. 


Paul. 

Sleepers  wake.        ( 
To  God  on  High.  ) 
Oh,  Great  is  the  Depth. 
Oh,  be  (iracious. 


Mount  of  Olives. 

Hallelujah  Chorus. 

Israel  in  Egypt. 

He  gave  them  Hailstones  for  lUin.  Thy  UiL;lit  Hand,  O  Lord. 

But  as  for  His  People.  Sing  Ye  to  the    Lord.     (The    Horso 

But  the  Waters  overwhelmed.  and  his  Rider.) 

Creation.    „     ^  ,     ,, 

Awake  the  H.arp.  The  Marvellous  Work.     (.Song   ami 

Achieved  is  the  Glorious.  riicirus. ) 

The  Lord  is  Great.  The  Heavens  are  telling. 

Woman  of  Samaria.  ,,    ^^  ^    ^ 

Therefore  with  Joy,  Ac.  And  Blessed,  blessed  bo  the  Lord. 

Come,  O  Israel. 

Let  the  People  Praise  Thee.  Angels'  Chorus.     (Female  Voices.) 

No  Evil  shall  befall  Thee. 

Naaman. 

The  Curse  of  the  Lord.  With  sheathed  Swords. 

When  Famine  o'er  Israel.  God.  who  cannot  be  Unjust. 

Joshua. 

See,  the  Conquering  Hero.  The  Cheat  Jehovah. 

Hymn  of  Praise. 

Let  all  Men  Praise  the  Lord.  I  waited  for  Uio  Lord.     (Duet  and 

All  ye  that  cried  to  the  Lord.  Chorus.) 

Passion  Music. 

(.VcTOHiiiNO  TO  St.  MArriiEW.) 
Three  Chorals,  Nos.  3  .'>:!,  ««.  Around  thy  tomb  here  sit  we. 

MOZART'S  TWELFTH  MASS.  Gloria. 

Moses   in  Egypt. 

Night's  Shade  no  Longer.  Prayer.    ((>,  Thou  whose  power.) 


STABAT  MATEIi.  Inflaramatus.     (Song  and  Chorus.) 

AS  THE  HART  PAXTS.  As  the  Hart  Pants. 


Come,  Gentle  Spring. 


FOR  MIXED  VOICES. 

Note,— The  words  and  music  of  many  of  the  pieces  In  this  set  are  by  American 

authors,  and,  having  been   copyrighted,   cannot  be  used  without 

permission  of  the  pudlishers. 


Abide  with  me 8 

Ave  Verum 6 

(iod  of  Israel 8 

Mighty  Jehovah 8 

8 

Now  the  day  is  over 0 

O  Paradise C 

O  praise  the  mighty  God 10 

Rest,  spirit,  rest 0 

Whittier's  Centennial  Hj-mn 10 


Psalm  150th 15 

.Spirit  Immortal 8 

Sweet  is  thy  mercy 

Onward,  Christian  Soldicis. . . 

Abide  with  me ^6 

Jesus,  myLord,my  God,  my  all 
Alleluia!  Sung  of  sweetness. 

Pilgrim   Chorus 8 

Te  Deum   Laudamus 12 


Price  of  each  chorus    15  cts.,  or  CI.44  per  doz. 

O  how  lovely  is  Zion.     Quartet  and  Chorus Itomberg 

Where  are  thy  Bowers.     Quartet liossiiti 

Glory  bo  to  God  on  High.     Chorus Mozart 

Hallelujah.     Cliorus Ilandel's  "ilcss-iak" 

Child  of  Mortality.     .Vnthem John  liray 

Then  round  about  the  starry  throne "Samson" 

When  winds  breath  soft,    .\nthem N.    Wehbe 

Daughters  of  Israel.     March  and  Chorus "Datid" 

Achieved  is  the  Glorious  Work      Chorus 'Creadon" 

Let  their  Celestial  Concerts.     Chorus ".Soih.soii" 

Go  fortli  to  the  Mount.     Solo  and  Chorus Slnt-nxon 

Thanks  be  to  God.     Chorus MeiHhlmohn'n  "El^ah" 

The  Great  Jehovah,     ("horus Handel 

To  God  in  Heaven.     Duet  and  Chorus "Mtsca" 

0  Lord,  Our  (Jovernor.     Anthem l<ir  John  .Stevens 

'Tis  Music  th  »t  whispers.     Quartet "Moses' 

Almighty  God,  before   thy  throne.     Motet "Harp" 

1  was  glad  when  they  said.     Chorus J.  E.  Gould 

Swell  the  full  chorus.     Chorus Uandel 

Father,  thy  Word  is  Past^  |  i.--     •     i.r  <  •     i> 

The  .Multitude  of  Angels.  1 ^""J  «  "•'"'f"'"''"" 

E.xulting  Angels.     Christmas  Anthem E.   L.  yVhite 

From  ConcaTo  .Skies.     .Vnlhem J.  E.  Guvld 

Hail  to  Thee,  let  every  Nation.     Chorus V.  li.  ISiery 

O  Lord,  in  Thee  I  have    trusted.     Fugue Itomberg 

Jehovah's   Praise.     Anthem. E.  L.  hhite 

Let  Every  Heart  and  Voice.     Solo  and  Chorus •  Moata" 

Sound  an  .Marm.     Solo  and  Chorus "Juda.i  Maccuhaus" 

The  Lord  our  Enemy  has  slain.     Chorus Handel 

The  Lord  will  comfort  Zion.     .Sentence Church  Melodist 

The  Pilgrims  at  the  Holy  Sei)ulchre.     Cantata Maunian 

Great  is  the  Lord Mozart 

The  Lord  is  Groat Hiyhini 


A   COLLECTION    OF 

CANTATAS  AND  CHORUSES.  WITH  SOLOS. 

From   the  works  of    Ii.icli,  Gluck,   .Moz.-irt,    Mendilssohn,  Schuherl,  and  others. 

MENDELS.SOnN.    Hear  my  Prayer.     Soprano  and  Chorus 40 

"  "  I  waited  for  the  Lord.     Duet  and   Chorus .30 

"  "  Lauda  ,Sion.    Soprano  and  Chorus 30 

MOZART.    Cantata.     Prai.so  of  Friendship.     Solo  and   Choius 35 

SCHUBERT.     The  Loid  is  my  Shei>herd.  For  two  Sopranos  and 

two  Contraltos  30 

WAGNER.    Chorus  for  Pilgrims.     Two  Tenors  and  two  Basses 15 

GLUCK.     .\rmid.a.     Solo  and  Chorus 15 

SCHUBERT.     Miriam's  Song  of   Triumph.     A  Cantata.     For 

Soprano,  Solo  and   Chorus 50 

RIES.     Morning.     A  Cantata 40 

BEETHOVEN.     Becalmed  at  sea,  and  prosperous  voy.age.    Cho- 
rus for   Mixed  Voices ' 40 

SPOHR.     As  pants  the   Hart.     Anthem  for  Six  Voices 20 

FB^\_NZ.     Kyrie  a  Capella.     Chorus  and  Solo  Parts 35 

25  per  cent  deducted  to  Societies. 


Each    25    Cents. 

To  Cieation,  Elijah,  Judas  Maccabreus,  Messiah,  Moses  in   Egypt, 
Naaman,  Samson,  Stabat  Mater.  .St.  Paul. 


[^"Specimen  copies  for  examination  mailed,  post  free,  for  retail  price. 
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Glee  and  Chorus  Book. 

By  II.  S.  PEitKixs.     Prico  §1.25.  $12.  per  doz. 
Mr.  ]*eiki!is,  durin*^  liis  recent  visitto  Kxuoi)e, 
li;is   stH-uied   many  gems,    that  uppenr   in    tiiis 
citlleetion,  which  is,   in  every  respect,  a  firat- 
class  one, 

(Secclak.) 

nurr.ili  I  for  our  Native  I-.an<l Pfrkins 

Soii|;  of  I'eaoe.     (Souj;  nntl  Chorus) Sullivan 

(iueoM  of  tho  Valley UalUutt 

The  Summer  Dayn  are  Coming IWk'nia 

<>  liush  thee,  my  ItaUie Sullivun 

AVakc,  Dearest  Love.      (Male  voices) Perkhn 

The  Three  Cliafers.  (    *'  "      } Irnhn 

<'hivalry  of  Labor Perkins 

lUow  r.eutlo  dales Biahoi* 

Tlie  Wind  went  forth Pcrkhit 

Tar's  Sonri:.    (Male  voices) ITatton 

Sweet  ana  Low Barnhy 

Our  Hearts  are  Lip;ht,  our  Days  are  Sunny 

Lovely  Niplit.    (Male  voices}." .' Perkin>i 

Tlie  Fi.-.hers'  Dauph.er.    (Triton) Mailoy 

O  Hail  us,  Ye  Free.     (*'  Ernani  ") Verdi 

JIail,  Urijjht  Abode.    (**  Tannliauser '') Wagnrr 

Anvil  Chorus.    (**I1  Trovatorc  ") Verdi 

Rou.se  Ye,  to  Arms. Bellini 

Far  away  tho  Campfires  burn Mereadavte 

Good  Nip;ht.    (Ladies  Trio  ) Sc/meider 

Welcome  to  Spring Perkinn 

What  lack  the  Valleys  and  Mountains 

The  Ohi  Canoe.    (Solo  and  Chorus.) Jnhrtmn 

llise.  for  the  day  is  pas.sing; Pt-rkina 

With  Merry  Glee *■ 

(Sacred.) 

O,  for  the  Wings  of  a  Dove Jlcnd'hsohn 

Thanks  be  to  Giul 

He  Watching  over  Israel " 

The  Lord  is  King      Perkirifi 

Ilosanna  in  tlie  highest.    (Grand  Mass  in  II  Minor   IJm/t 
Gloiy  to   God Ptrkitin 


Emerson's  Chorus  Book. 

By  L.  O.  Emerson.  Tiico  $1.25.  s?12.  per  doz. 
Mr.  E.  li:is  been  tho  succes.sriil  eonductor  of 
multitudes  of  jierforinanees  by  Musieal  Nocieties. 
and  the  ehoruses  of  this  book  :vro  admirably 
selected  and  arranged. 

CONTEXTS. 
Mij;Iity  Jehnvali.     Clit>rus,  A\itii   Baritone  Solo../?c//ini 

liill:imiuatus,  with    SoiU'aiin    Solo l:o\stni 

Tho  God  of  Israel,   Gi.iiul   (■li<iru> J^of-xiui 

O Father,  by   Wliose  Almighty   I'ower.     Fioiu  tlie 

Oratorio'of  Jutlas   Maecaliieus  llundii 

O,  for  iheWiilf^s  ota  Dove, with  Soprano  ^oloJ/endeUwhn 
O,  Mngnify  the  Lord  with  inc.    Duet  for  Soiiiano 

ail'l  Alto Hn(.  Carter 

Goil'3  Mercy  is  on   thera    that  fear  hhn.     Chorus 

with  Dliet M'm.  Carttr 

Olnria,  tiom  Farmer's   Mass  in  Bd 

O,  Praise  the  .Mi;;hty  God.    Chorus  with  Soprano 

Solo .-- /•■   O    £meT!ion 

Come,  Ye  liles^ed    Children.    Qnartut  (or  ffinali; 

Voices Eiiurfson 

The  Day  is  past  and  over.     Hyniu " 

Awake,  the   niirht   is    lieaininir.     Solo,    Duet    and 

Chorus,  from  the  tiperaof  *'Elisiic   D'Aiiioie." 

Blow,  Blow  Thou  Winter  Wind,     Glee H.J.  Slevctn 

When  Robin  U-dUreast.     Chorus.  From  tlifr' opera 

"  The  Scarlet  Letter." L   II    Son  ImtiI 

The  Sea  h  ith  its  pearls.       Four  jiart  Son^ I'msuU 

Fairy  Souff.    Chorus   Glee A^ntH  Zhnvifriiutn 

The  Rainy  Dav.     Four  part  Smic Anumon 

Ha<t  Thou  Left  Thy  Blue  Course.     Glee..i. //  IsuuUmtiI 
Brlglitlv  the  Morniiig      From   the    Opera      "Eury- 

antiie."     Arranged    by    L.    IL   Southard,  with 

Solo  tor  Soprano Vov    UV if r 

Gales  are  lilowinf;.     rhoriis *'"' >'.vo« 

Hie  Tliee  Shallop.    M;de  Qiuartet  and  Chorus  wul: 

Soprano  Solo Kin  km^ 

Crowned  with  the  Tempest "Ernuni  ' 

Sleep   Well Drrullnirn 

Anvil  Chorus "Troixdnre' 

Flow'retn  Close  at  Eve,  Mv  Love ■-!'»' 

Star  of  Descendiilfi  NiRht Emirsmi 

Eveninc Sulliran 


Arise,  Shine  I Etvcy 

Ill-hold  how   pood WliUJiild 

Blessed  bo  the  Lord JiOTtnian»ky 

"  "  -'Christmas Karl  of  Mm 

But  the  Lord  is   mindful MendtUmitku 

Blessed  are  tho  merciful //;/(, v 

Bow  down  and  hear  me Moziirt 

Blessed  is  he llr.  ^\n  t  a 

Blessed  forever ^jxifn- 

Call  to  remembrance Aovt-t/o 

Christ  is  risen Eln u 

Christ  tiur  passover Cha-j pU- 

Cliiistui.as   Anthc-ra Kur.llo 

1  >oth  not  wisdom  cry Ilalchuj 

Daughters  of  Zion J/eniltiis'i/ni 

Kilter  nut  into  Judgment Aticood 

Give  Kar,  O    Lord Obt-rtlnir 

Gloria  in  Excelsis OdvrtU 

"      **        **         Itounrn 

"      "        **        Klvi  ito 

Iliisanna ilai/urri  n 

Hear  luy  Prayer WtvUr 

Have  mercy  iipon  me Mtu-fam  n 

1  will  lift  up  mine  c-yes W'/ii!fi,  Id 

1  will  ship:  of  mercy Aovtllo 

Incline  thine  ear 

G,  taste  and  see Macjarren 

Pray  for  the  Peace 

Also  about  70  others,  about  2.")  of  whicli  arc 
Chants,  Responses,  Te  Deums,  Glorias,  &q., 
Ac,  ,iiid  the  remainder  Choruses  of  a  high  order, 
like  those  above  mentioned. 


German  Four  Part  Songs. 


By  M.  H.  Allen. 


$l.oO 


The  particular  thing  to  be  noticed  is,  that 
these  are  modern  compositions,  much  biiphter 
and  more  lively  in  character  than  what  have 
been  {jenerally  known  as  German  "Gems." 

The  Glees  or  Songs  are  for  Mixed  Voices. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Rosebud UauptmanTi 

(iood  night Schumann 

The  Wood VierU7i'j 

Highland  Lassie Sc/tuinaiui 

May  Song Iluupinutini. 

The  llream SLhununni 

Welcome  Repose  Vicr/iinj 

May  Song Grunz 

spring JIuelltr 

Faith  in  Spring Frajiz 

On  the  Water He  Cevriy 

The   Nun Schumann 

Evening  Song Ilauptmann 

The  Little    Ship Schumann 

The  Water  Lily Gude 

Springtime Alt 

The  Woodblrd Alt 

The  Smith Schutnann 

This  Love  is  like  the  Wind Duerrmr 

Morning  Wanderings Luerrntr 

The  Linden  Tree liaupimann 

Smidav ..   llilhr 

HI  ay  Dew Ililh  r 

Welcome Hillt  r 

The  Old  Man lliniden 

Peace  to  the  Slumbers Vicrlinij 


Spring  Greeting Cndf. 

sli-ep  while  the  Soft  Evening  Breezes Eixlmp 

Sweet  and  Low JUirnI"/ 

S ileli t  N ight lliiTjU'iJ 

The  Owl siluH 

Thy  Praises,  Autumn,  will  wc  sing jlarfurrrn 

You  stole  my  Love " 

When  Allen-a-Dale  went  a-huutlng Pturaull 


The  Chorus  Choir. 

By  Dr.  Ebkn  Touhjek. 

Price,  $2.00.  Per  doz.  $1S. 
These  Choruses  nre  all  of  aliigh  o'der,  and  the 
collection   is  lii'j:hly  recommended  by  Zerrahu, 
Laii«;,  and  other  eminent  masters. 
CONTEXTS. 

Alniishtv  and  Merciful   God (^o.-j-s 

Aliiiie  with   me B^rmeiC 

A-'nu-^  Dei Jlozar! 


The  People's  Chorus  Book. 

Trico  $1,00;  per  dozen  $9.00 

A  book  ()f  medium  size,  v.'\ih  (secular)  cho- 
ruses of  the  best  quality;  in  fact  it  is  a  book 
of  the  best  glees. 

CONTEXTS. 

Bclfiy  Tower Uatton 

<'ome  let  us  lie  Merry  and  Gay Yuuvij 

Crowned  with  the  Tempest •'Ei-mml' 

Curfew  (The) Ajidtmon 

Chosen  One Kutktn 

Flowers Zivinuinnujin 

Finland  Love  Song Hilts 

Good  nitrht,  Beloved Pinfiuti 

Hail  to  thee,   Liberty ^Siniirajnidt^' 

lieie  in  Cool  Grot 3Iorningtim 

How  Sweet  the  Moonlipht   Sleeps Leslie 

L:ist  Wild  Uose  of  the  Season Macfai-ren 

Lady  rise.  Sweet  Morn Suiart 

Now  the  Dav  is  over..   Bornl-y 

O  hush  thee*  my  Baby Sullivan 

O  my  Love's  like  a  Red  Rose Garrett 

O   Paradise Bornbi/ 

Owl  (The) Silas 

Primrose Leslie 

Sing  we  and  cbaunt  it Jlorley 


Perkins'  Anthem  Book. 

By  W.  O.  Perkins.     Price  §1.38.  S13..50.  per  doz. 

This  volume  includes  about  52  Anthems^  or 
cue  for  every  week  in  the  year.  Made  for  Choir 
use,  it  has  also  i)roved  very  acceptable  as  an 
easy  book  for  societies,  and  is  so  used. 

There  are  about  100  pieces,  besides  a  dozen  Chants. 

The  words  are  bo  penernlly  tnken  from  the  Bible,  that 
a  full  table  of  cuntentB  would  cunvey  but  little  inlnrma- 
tion.     The  foJlowiuf;,  howcvei,  imty  serve  as  speciuieus : 

And  it  phall  come  to  pass. 

And  ye  shall  seek  me 

AriHe,  Shine  I   fur  thy  light  has  come. 

As  pants  the  bart. 

Behold,  how  pjrjod  and  how  pleasant. 

JUessed  are  they  who  luuc  believed. 

Blessed  are  thu  peacemakers. 

Blessed  nre  the  dead. 

But  the  Lord  is  mintif  nl. 

By  the  Rivers  of  Babylon.  ...  .      .,,..-- 

Cry  aloud  and  shout.  '-','' 

Call  to  lemenibrance.  *  .' 

Conte  unto  me.  all  ye.  .- 

I)oth  notwisdoni  cry? 

Knter  not  into  Judf^'ment, 

God  is  Our  Refuge. 

God  is  a  Spiiit. 

Hear  the  Prayer  of  Thy  Servant. 

How  Lovely  nre  Thy  Dwellings. 

Holy  Lord  God  of  Sabnoth. 

How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains. 

How  beautiful  is  Zion. , 

Happy  and  Blest. 

]f  you  love  nie. 

It  19  a  good  thing, 

Let  the  words  of  my  THonth.  *---      -• 

Let  us  now  go  To  Bethlehem. 
<)  I.,ord.  how  niindfnl. 
Praise  waiteth  for  thee. 
Sing.  O  Heavens. 
The  Lord  is  my  ptiength. 
The  Lord  is  my  ShepliertL 
The  Lord  will  comfort  Zion. 
Therefore  with  Joy. 

Come,  said  Jesus*  sacred  voice. 
Come,  Thou  Fount  (.)f  rviry  blessing. 
Come,  Ye  that  love  the  Lord. 
From  the  Cross  njilifted  bigh. 
In  the  Cross  of  Ciirit-t  I  glory. 
Jesus,  lover  of  my  Sonl 
Jesus  Christ  is  risi-n  Tn-day. 
Saviour,  breathe  an  evening  blessing. 
Sacred  Peace.  Celestial  Treasure. 
"Wake  the  Song  of  Jubilee. 


Older  and  well-known   collections   are: 

Mendelssohn's  Four-Part  Songs. 

For  Mixed  Voices,  $1.00. 
For  Men's  Voices,  75  cts. 
Complete,  §1.2.0. 

Mendelssohn's  i24  Four-Part  Songs. 

In  paper,  40  cts. 

These  last  are   without  accompaniment,   and 
are  for  Mixed  Voices. 


CONTENTS. 


In  the  Forest. 
The  Hoar-Frost  fell. 
May-Song. 
Passage  of  Spring. 
Festival  of  Spiing. 
Morning  Prayer. 
In  the  Countrv. 


Ob,  Hy  with  n-e. 

Over 'iIh'  Grave. 

Ou  tli.'  Sea. 

Tho  Ptimrose. 

Song  of  the  Lark. 

Autumn-Song. 

Early  Spring. 
Farewell  to  the  Forest.  The  Nightingale. 
Kt'sting- Place.  Hun  tine-Song. 

Huntsman's  Farewell.    Summer-Song, 
The  Voyage.  I,ove  and  Wine. 

"Wandering-Song.  Turkish  Drinking-Song. 


Either  book  mailed,  post-free,  for  retail  price. 
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711  BROAD'WAT,  N.  T. 
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[Successors  If.  Lee  ^t  Walkek,] 
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Dwight's   Journal    of   Music, 


Published  every  otiier  Saturday 
OLI-VEH    DITSOlSr    &c    CO. 

451  Washington  St. i  Boaton,   Mass. 

JOHN      S.      DWIGHT,      KIIITOR. 

•S-TK11M8.— If  mailed  or  railed  f.ir.  $2  00  per  annum  ; 
delivered  by  carrierp.  S'2.51>.     raymcnt  in  advanee. 

Advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  following  rates  ; 
One  insertion  per  line  30  cents. 
Kaeh  subsequent  insertion,  per  line.  20  cents. 
Speeiai  rates  for  yearly  cards. 

.1.  8.  8POONER.  PKINTER,  17  PIIOVIXCK  ST. 


Ji-tltrcrtiscmcttts, 


MISS  NELLIE  E.  BROWN,  SopiiANO  Vocalist  and 
Teaoiieh  nv  Music,  can  lie  enjiaKed  for  Coii- 
rcrts  and  Miisieal  EntPn.aininent.s.  Addre.^s  Cedar  St., 
Dover,  Nil.     P.  O.  Box  717.  936—949 


New  England  Conservatory  of  Mnsic. 

Qix  disincuislieil  ArUstn  n<1:lnl  to  its  eminent  faenltv; 
>~.rmiN'  Oitlll,  W.  H  SllKUWooi),  K.  W.  Khiitk,  W.  J. 
Wixrn,  s.  H.  WiTiTNF.v  and  N.  rvn.  niakiiii;  .52  instriie- 
tors;  l.'i, noil  students  in  ten  years;  .Sl.'ipavs  for  9.5  lessons. 

Pdl   ler pens   with  iNOllEAKKn    AnV  a  ntai;ks,     Kor 

eireiilars  apply  to  K.  T.  (IlltlHI';. 

9-4  Music  Hall,  Hoston. 

MRS.    FLORA.     E.     BARRY,    Vocalist    and 
Teacher  of  Vocal  Music.     124  Chandler  St. . 
near  Columbus  Avenue.  [7.S2 

r^  W.  FOSTER.  Condlietor  and  Vocalist,  will  resume 
X.  Lessons  on  and  aOer  Oct  9,  18Ti,  at  690  WasliiiiKtoii 
Street,  rooms  of  Wo<iiluard  ,S  lirowii,  Bo.ston.  Call  Sat- 
urdays from  11  to  12  o'clock.  898 

G.    W.    DUDLEY, 

Teacher   of    Singing    and    Voice    Building. 

(Dr.  II.   R.  Streeter's  Mctliod)   Room  No.   3, 
Ma.sou  it  Haniliu's  liuildiiiK,  154  Tiemont  St. 
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German 

Four- Part  Songs. 

For    Mixed    Voices. 

Published  by  permission  from  bound  collection. 

Evening  Song Ifaiinlmnnn.  10 

Faitll  in  Spring yravz.     8 

Good-Niglit Sth  um,i„ii .     G 

May  Dew //ilUr.  12 

May  Soup: lhiui,tm,n,n     12 

May  Song fr,i„2-  10 

Morninjr  Wanderings Dwji-n-r    10 

On  the  Witter He  Chtrry.     6 

Peace  to  the  Sluinberers Vier/in'j.  10 

Spring Mueller .    0 

Springtime ,.u,t.    6 

Sunday //i/ler.    8 

The  Dream A'r/mnmtin.    C, 

The  Highl.and  Lassie Sr/iuMuiun.    i5 

The  Linden  Tree //.iu/,tn,(ni,i .  10 

The  Little  Ship V,7i iimatui .  12 

The  Nun gi/iHinann.    f, 

The  Old  Man J/„vdn.     8 

The  Rose-Bud ffmiplrnhnn.    8 

The  Smith iVAM/u/iifi.    8 

The  Vi  ater-Lily i;(ije     6 

The  Wood rurling.    8 

The  Wood- Bird Mt.    (, 

This  Love  is  much  like  the  Wind Duernier    12 

Weliome inller.    6 

Welcome  Repose Vierling,     8 

OLIVER    DITSON    &   CO.,    Boston. 

e.  II.  »it«on  «L  Co.,  J.  E.  Itilaon  tV  Co.. 

Jil  Broadway,  Successors  to  l,ee  i  Walker, 

New  York.  I'liila. 


To  the  Music  Trade. 


PURCHASE    OF    THE 

J.  L.  Peters'  Meslc  Gatalope, 

By  OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO. 

I  have  this  driy  st^ld  my  futire  stnrk  of  Musii*  I'hitos 
niiii  CopyriL'hts.Sln-ot  .\fi"isir  and  Hunk  Slock,  rrlntiiij: 
Prensos,  Stole  Fill  nil  inr  ;tii(l  Fixtures,  Novrllo  St<ick  ai\"\ 
A^;cncy,  iiini  ;^n  mI  will  (if  l^^lsi^t•^^s  to  <)i,ivi:it  DirsoN  & 
Co  ,  ami  coriliallv  iec(»uiiuL*ad  uiv  succe-snr.s  to  iiiv 
fricmlK  and  painnis.  '  J.  L.  i'KTKKS. 

Nl-w  York,  Marcli  7,  1^77. 


Tho  undorsi;;:noci  tnko  q;ro;it  pin  isurc  in  infnnninc:  the 
Music  Trade  of  the  U.  S..  th:it,  ihev  have  tliis  dav  pui- 
cliased  of  Mr.  .T.  L.  IMCTFlts,  N.  V'Citv.  Iuh  entire- CaLa- 
lofliieof  .mieet,  Music  and  Mnsi,-  lionk  IMates  :iinl  enpy- 
ritrlit.s  tljerc.f,  let.iil  and  whoIe.-^nU-  Shei-t  Miisie  f^tock. 
Musical  Mer<diandise,  N'ovelht  Slack  and  ,\(xenev.  anii 
fXon.i  will  of  entire  business,  and  will  <oritinup  iho  I'resent 
store  at  S4:t  liroadw;iy,  under  the  supervi^^ion  of  C.  II. 
Ditson  &  <'o.,  New  York. 

Thisunrivalh'd  Catalo^rue,  pr>  Innt:  and  favi)r;il>lv  known 
amont;  the  Ti-acher  'I'rath'  of  tlie  roimtrv,  coniaincd  a 
Kreater  nnnilier  r.f  valuable  ('opyri':}Hs  tlian  anv  ollu-r 
rataht|;tio  in  Ihi' 1  ra<le,  our  own  excepted. 

The  nnth-rsj^iied  also,  in  .lanunrv  last,  iiurchased  at 
public  auction,  the  vahialde  (';it,doirue  rd  WM.  H.\!,L*,'C- 
SON,  whiidi  eoniprised  upwards  of  4  500  snlijeels.iiielud- 
iuj;  the  famous  Goitstdialk  and  Wallaee  coi)yri-;htj*. 


Oiir  cnatomrrn  will  confjrntuhifi'  ut  on  thfut'  important 
pftrrAiif^f/t.  ntifl  irr  an  Jii^trfi''il  in  ficfirpiny  nur/<irili(i'H  art' 
tiotc  unturjiaanr-ti  /t,r  giving  fulirt^  »atisfat.iiun  to  all  our 
jHitrons. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO..  New  York. 
J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 

Xf.w  YoltK,  March  7,  1S77. 


Uy  Ri;v.  J.  II.  Waterbuuy. 

A  rli.iriTiiiifc  little  .Sunday  School  Suns  nook, 
with  a  hundred  tunes  and  soii^s  in  excellent 
taste. 

PrlCf,  as  Cm.,  or  $-Z.OO  per  <Ioz. 


Tofoe  lliiil€liii«% 

A  NKW  AND  CORRKCT  THE  IRY 

For  the  .^fechanicul  Formnllon  nf  the  Human  Voice 

l!y  DR.   H.  K.  STREETEK. 

i*mcE  <i>i.jo. 

riTlIIS  i.s  not  i)ro|)erly  an  in.struction  book,  but 
J.    contains   a  description   or  e.\i)lanation  of 
this  very  .successful  te  icher's  mode  of  trainiun 
the  voice.     It  should   be  properly  read  and  un- 
tlei stood  before'  practicing 
Stn'.-ter's  K-'ioroises  in  Voice  Building,  No.  1,  5(1  cts. 
"  "  "  ■■  ••    -i,  eo    ■' 

"  "  "  "    3.  60    " 

These  may  be  studied  "  without  a  nuister," 
but  more  profitably  with  one,  who  is  lamiliar 
with  the  method. 


Primary  Elements  of  Music 

By  DR.  n.  R.  STIiEETER. 

l*rice    «0    Ct». 

ISy  usinrr  these  "elements"  a  teacher  may 
brins  luipils  up  to  "  note  reuding  "  and  at  the 
same  time  do  somethinfj  in  a  sate  w.ay  for  the 
improvement  of  the  voice. 

I'THLLSHED   BY 

BOSTON. 


licir  ^hm  fcx  ^\ml 


V  0  0  A  L  . 

How  could  I  forget  you.  Darling?    Sg  and 

<'ho.     E'..     :i.     c  to  F.  Gianetti.  30 

Magnificat-     (Exster  Anthem).     D.    3. 

d  to  g.  TFaTcns.  40 

Wliither,  little  Maiden?    Quartet  and  Solo. 

A.     4.     E  to  n.  Scott.  r,5 

Twilight  in  the  I'aik.  For  (Itiitar.  Jh-ockwny.  40 
Courting  on  the  .stairs,  C.  :!.  d  to  E.  Fylce.  30 
'Tis  a  R.ace  witli  the  .sea-(iull.     Song  and 

Cho.     O.  :!.  <1  to  E.  liishop.  40 

Kitty  O'Keefe.     ,Song  and  (ho.     (i.  3.  '  d  to 

E.  Pfirtcr.  30 

Little  Birdie  Mine.  D.  3.  d  to  E.  JVat.ioii.  .10 
Think  of  Me.       (1.  3.     d  to  g.  GiancUi.  35 

()  bcautilul  .Mother!        El>    3.     F  to  E. 

Felicia-.  30 
The  Twilight  Hour  is  come.     Duettino. 

B'.     -1.     F  to  F.  Swart.  40 

.Vlways  Remember.     Song  and  Clio.     At) 

"  ',.     d  to  F.  C.jc.  30 

Sacied  Pieces  lor  Episcopal  (;hurcli.     3. 

linnkn.  40 
Everywhere.     D.     4.     F  to  a.  Bneliinaun.  30 

The  Little  Maid  milking  her  Cow.     V.    3. 

F  to  F.  iUdloxj.  30 

The  Little  Shepherile.ss.     V,.     3.    a  to  g 

MoUoij.  40 

InHtruiiicntul. 

.Souvenir  de  Venise.     Morceau  Poetiquo. 

tt.     .").  Snde 

Magic  Flute.     (I,a  Flute  Enchantce.     Oji.  1,.  , 

.Vo.  10.    Divei  timcnto.     Eii.  4.     Lei/liach.  00 
Angelic  Waltz.         I),     .'i.  Lijle.  30 

(iuillaume  Tell.     Op.  ",9,  No.  1 1.     Fantasie. 

(i.     4.  T)orn.  05 

The  Devil's  Dance.   Grand  (ialop  Fantastique. 

For  4  hands.         3  Voxs.  7.") 

Ballad  of  the  Weaver.       IMi.     .'">.         Jloffmaii.  40 
Musical  Foigct-me-not.     Op.  200.     Moritz- 
burg.     ilunting  Fanfare  and  (Jondellied. 
E'l.     4.  iSpiiidler.  .50 

.\11  the  Vc.ir  Round.  Waltzes.  .1.  .Suihh.  M 
Shepherd  Boy.     For  Violin  and  Piano.     (!.  ;). 

iriioicr.  .M 
Covnucopia  Waltz.  E/*     ,3.  Greeii.  35 

La  Defile.     Maiche  Militaire.        C.     2. 

SIrealiboff.  30 
Kayon  de  Soleil.     (Sunbeam  G.alop.)     E'l 

3.  Dnrtu  40 

Silver  Moon  Reverie.  A'l.  4.  Goerdeter.  '.Vi 
Spinning  Song  in  Flying  Dutchman.     A.    4. 

Oeslt-n.  35 
Rondo.     Op.  111.  Kb    6.  Chopin.  L25 

Blossoms  of  the  Opera.         .Joseph  Andri.  e.a.  25 
Xo.  1.      La  ci  Darem.      (Don  Giovanni). 
G.     2. 
Irresistible  Schottische.     For  Piano  or  Or- 
gan,    f;.     3.  Suddx.  .30 
Trial  by  .Jury  Waltz.     D"    3.               Fermild.  35 
Reform'  March.     C.    3.                          Giannettl.  35 
Duiham  Terrace  Polk.a.     E.     2.     lilanrhard.  35 
Chimes  of  the  Deep.    Morceau   de   Salon. 

A'l.     3.  Goerdeter.  50 

Vis  a  Vis  Polka.     E'l.     3.  Knbjid.  30 

BOOKS. 

MATEniAL    FOR    Eaki.y    Pian"o    Ix.sTnrcTioy 
By  G.  V.  Wilson.      Book  2.         $2.00 
This  welcome  "Book"  rontains  about  25  easy 
and  pretty  pieces  (of  the  2d  and  3d  degree  of  dif- 
ficulty),  "Teachers  will  at  once  appropriate  it. 


Mi^sic  BT  Mail.— Music  Is  sent  by  mail,  the  pxpense 
being  one  cent  for  yvcry  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof, 
about  two  cents  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music.  Persons 
at  a  JiHtance  will  liiid  the  rnnveyance  a  saring  of  time  and 
expetiHe  in  obtaining  euppliea.  Books  cau  ^ao  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


DWIGIIT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


Sq 


uareand  Upright  Pianos 


33  Union  Square,   New  York. 

I>ecli4*r  KKi'otli4>rM'  4Mi'iBii<l,  M4gaare,  anil 
KI|>ri;flit  Piuiiun  are  the  best  iiiaile  m  the  country. 
They  lake  the  leail  of  all  tirst-class  instruments,  being 
iinriValleil  in  beauty  of  toue,  and  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism in  every  detail. 

ISeual  for  SlluNtratoil  Catulograe. 

PRICES    REASONABLE. 

VKRMS 


90Q-ly 


EASY. 


.SUCCESSORS  TO 

922    CHESTNUT    ST., 
Philadelphia. 

DRAiVIATIG  CANTATA,  BY  J.  IVI.  GHADWiGK. 

We  have  here  the  ever  beautiful  story  of  Jo- 
soph,  in  melo-draiiiatic  or  ''cantaTa"  form. 
There  is  f;rcat  deal  of  bright  niu.sic.  The  action 
frequently  changes,  and  there  are  many  short 
sceuas,  solos,  (lut-ts  and  choiusps. 

Scenery  is  uot  mentioned  in  the  present   edi- 
tion, but  it  is  evident  that  it  can  be  introduced 
■>^'ith  splendid  effect. 
l»i-ic«>,  Clo.  Sl.SO;  1S«1«.  Sl.aS;  JPap.  SX.OO. 


Wieok's  Piano  Skudies. 

BY  F.  WIECK. 

FRIEDRICH  WIECK  was  the  father  of  Clara 
(Wieck)  Schumann,  and  of  Marie  Wieck, 
and  these  are  the  studies  used  to  i'orm  their 
excellent  "  technique."  One  can  hardly  do  bet- 
ter than  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  such  dis- 
tinquished  performers.  There  are  about  lut' 
short  studies,  all  eminently  practical.  There 
are  two  new  studies,  which  were  not  in  the 
German  edition. 

Price,  lioarilH  $1.0<>  ;  pauper  ?.^  cttn. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS, 

Edi^i>d  by  J.  Staixek,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Doc.  of  Mag- 
dalen College  Oxford,  and  W.  A.  Baiujett, 
Mus.  Bach.,  St.  Juary's  Hall,  Oxfc.'' 
It  does  not  need  the  above  array  of  titles  to 
convince  us,  that  this  is  a  work  of  unusual  eru- 
dition and  merit.  Although  there  are  multitudes 
of  short  definitions,  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  work  is  that  of  a  collection  of  treatises  on 
impoitant  musical  subjects.  All  of  them  are 
well  written,  the  style  is  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood, and  there  are  abundant  musical  and 
picture  illustrations.  The  treatise  on  the  human 
larynx(vocal  chords  &c.)  covers  a  dozen  pages, 
and  has  many  cuts  illustrating  different  portions 
Ac. 

About  as  many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  hu- 
man ear,  the  article  aiso  containing  engravings. 
The  human  hand  also,  is  minutely  described 
in  its  relation  to  fingering.  Ancient  instruments 
nicely  pictured,  the  various  parts  of  organs  well 
described,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  composition  imparted. 

Indeed,  althotigh  a  dictionary,  it  is  a  very 
readable  book,  and  one  will  naturally  continue 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  with  continued  interest, 
until  the  contained  ideas  are  pretty  thoroughly 
understood  and  assimilated. 
Price  in  Boards  §4.U0       Price  in  Cloth  S5.00 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co.,  Boston. 


U.  S.  Centennial  Commission. 

INTERMTIOML  EIHIBITION, 

PHaLADELPHIA,  1376. 

The  UNITED  STATES  CKX'l'EXNIA  L  rONf.MISSK)N 
announce  the  J'ollowiUH  IlEl'OIlT  as  the  basis  of  an 
awarcl  to  the 


ORGAN    COMPANY. 

j.'ir/'o/rr. 

"The  MASON  &  HASILIN  ()Kr,AX  COMPANY'S 
exhibit  of  l£4>e<l  OrcraiBM  aiBiB  BSarifiionaBiiBip*sh<jws 
iiistrnineiits  ol  llic  FlKiSir  Bl -t  al*  iii  tiM-KVveral 
reqisiMiteM  of  the  claNw.  viz. ;  smoothness  and  eijual 
distribution  ot  tttne,  scope  of  exiuessioii.  lesonance  and 
sinuiufi  ijii.iiity,  freedom  and  qui^'kness  in  action  of  keys 
aiitl  bellows,  with  thoroughness  of  workmanship  com- 
Idnecl  with  simplicity  of  action." 

A.  F.  GOSHORN,  Director  General. 

J.  R.  HAWLEY,  President. 
J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  Heerelary. 

Chairman  of  Judges :  H.  K.  OLIVER. 

JUDGES  OF  GROUP  Xr. 

j.  sohiedemayer,  sir  wllli.\m  thompson, 

James  C.  Watson,  E.  Levasseur, 

Geo.  F.  Bristow,  F.  A.  P,  Barnard, 

J.  E.  Hii.vARD,  Joseph  Henry, 

P.  F.  KcPKA,  Ed.  Favke  Penet. 

The  ^aMoiB  «.^  ISaBBBSiflB  4>B-£:aiB«  are  the  onlj  oiiefi 

assigned  ime.*>'.S'  IIAKK. 
•.•  NEW  STYLES,  with  improvements  exhibited  at 
the  CENTENNIAL;  elegant  new  cases,  with  extended 
tops,  in  great  variety.  Organs  sold  for  cash  or  instal- 
ments, or  rented  until  rent  pays,  on  very  favorable 
terms,  only  one  tenth  the  ]irioe  being  required  to  be  paid 
ilown.    CAT.4I.O0CES  and  Price  Lists  fiee. 

MASON   &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 
0."!  154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


BY  CAMILLE  ST.  SAE^^S. 

Prepared  for  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
of  Boston.  Leaving  oil  the  fiist  recitative,  it  is 
as  appropriate  for  any  season  as  for  Christinas, 
but  Societies  who  wish  it  for  that  time  will  do 
well  to  procure  it,  and  learn  the  music  at  leisure. 
Price,  Clotll  .?1.3j  ;     l^apei-  $1.00. 


SACRED  QUARTETS 

FOR 

Chorus  and  Quartet  €!ioir.s. 

1!Y  C.  A.  UAVENS. 

Benedictus,  in  At> .".5  cts. 

The  Lord  is  in  His  Holy  Temple 30  " 

.lesus,  Lover  of  my  Soid 30  " 

Trisagion  and  Sanctus 30  " 

SunofmySoul 35  " 

Christmas  Anthem.     (Magnificat) 40  " 

How  Sweetly  Flowed 35  " 

Magnificat.      (Easter   Anthem ) 40  " 

Fine  pieces,  that  »iU  be  welcome  additions 
to  the  repertoire  of  quartet  choiis. 


A  VARIETY  of  EXERCISES 

FOR  TUE 

CuUii-ation  of  Time,  Tune,  and  the  Fonnation 

of  Toue. 

By  E.  S.  METCAl-B". 

Truly  a  Variety.  For  here  we  have,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  short  elementary  course,  64  vocal 
exercises,  which  follow  the  intervals  of  the 
scales  in  every  key,  without  skipping.  There  is 
considerable  ingenuity  evinced  in  the  anange- 
nient  of  these  exercises,  which  have  all  sorts  of 
combinations  in  time,  and  tire  properly  marked 
for  breathing. 

After  these  we  have  43  exercises,  which  in- 
clude all  the  usual  skips  and  arpeggios.  Fi- 
nally, we  have  3  pages,  filled  w'ith  proper 
"  voc.aling  "  exercises  and  solfeggios. 

It  will  be  seen  th.at  it  is  quite  a  convenient 
text-book  for  private  pupils  or  classes. 

pwicE,  $a.oo. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


The  X  Piano  Taboret, 


.A.  "^TT"  A.  I^  D  E  HD 

L  POSTAWKA  &  CO., 

Cambridgepoi-t,    Klass. 

The  United  States  Centennial  Commission 
announces  the  following  as  the  basis  of  an 
Award  to  Louis  Postawka  &  CO.,  Cambridge- 
port,  Mass.,  for 

PiAfJ©      STOOL. 

REPOItT: 
For  IiBg:c>niii«j  of  Cuflaiitriicf ion,  and  firmness 
and  iuiuBuraUilitj,  ivlien  in  uhc 

A.  T.  Goshoi;n,  Director-General. 
[seal.]  .1.  I!.  H.vwley,  President. 

Attest:  J.  L.  Campbell,  Secretary. 

"  Wc  think  the  Stool  one  of  thP  best  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  STEIN  WAY  &  SOSS,  New  York." 

For  .Sale  by  all  First-CIass  Pianoforte  and  Furniture 
Dealers.  930-]y 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON.       01  IVER  DITSON.       JOHN  C.  HAYNES. 

(Successors  to  Mason  Bros,  and  Firth,  Son  &e.  Co.) 

MUSIC     PUBLISHERS 

AND   DEALERS  IN 

liEit  Music,  teic  Biois, 

AND    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE, 

No.  711  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York  Branch  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

E  D  W.    S  C  H  U  B  E  It  T  II     &     CO. 

ilViPORTERS  AND  PUBLiSKERS  OF  I^USIG, 

No.  23  UNION  SQUARE, 

J!EW   YOKK.  [795 

LYON     &     HEALY, 

MUSIC   PUBLISHERS, 

CHICAGO,  ILL., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in  Sheet  Music, 
Music  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise 

Of   Every    Description. 

Our  stock  of  Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  etc.,  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  in  the  North  West.  Our  connection 
with  Messrs.  O.  Ditson  &  Co.,  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish their  puhlications  to  Western  Dealers,  at 
net  Boston  Prices. 

o:^=ln  addition  to  the  publications  of  Messrs. 
O.  Ditson  it  Co.,  we  keep  on  hand  and  furnish 
i.;i  Music  and  Music  Books  publisJied  in  Ameri- 
ca, together  with  a  choice  stock  of  Foreign 
M'i3ic.  [794— 3m 
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For  Pwitjlit'rt  Journal  of  Music. 

One  by  One. 

(SuKgestPfl  by  au  ini'iilent  in  tho  life  of  Ha\i>n.) 

Within  a.stat('ly  pnlace  hall 

Tlie  (rtcat,  niusirinn  stooil,  an  J  sighed. 
Tltf  flio  nf  gonitis  lit  his  pyn 

But  in  Ills  hfart  dear  liopL'  liad  dioil. 

Tlie  last,  niuvPlci>nio  ni^^llt  liad  couip; 

His  n\usi('  throusli  tliat  prinrHy  liall, 
Like  rliytlimir  wav<'s  of  orprnl's  sonir, 

Xo  niorp  mijxht  bra  I,  its  rise  and  fall. 

Yet  onre  atrain  flie  master  romI, 
Outpourfd  in  liarnionles  divine. 

Inspired  carh  hand,  and  thrilled  eaoh  heart, 
With  music's  pure,  etherial  wine. 

At  last— all !  there  must  eome  .a  last 
nf  all  that's  fair  and  sweet  on  earth  — 

The  end  drew  near,  and  lo!  there  ftdl 
A  Imsh  of  wonder  on  their  mirth, 

As,  one  hy  one,  the  players  eease<! ; 

His  litiht  blown  out  e.arh  stole  away. 
And  left  a  g.atherinfx  darkness  there, 

Till  6honc  a  single  gliraniering  ray. 

And  one  sad,  dyinq;  strain  was  heard — 
The  «w.in  sonc:  of  the  tuni-fiil  band. 

That  endeil,  and  the  last  lamp  out, 
Tears  fell  in  silence  on  each  hand. 

So  (lie  the  licjhts  of  hope,  first  lit 

Tn  joyous  youth;  so  ]>aRs  the  friends, 

Whose  voices  our  best  music  make. 
Whose  love  our  every  step  attends. 

Yet  still  .abides  the  Master  Mind, 
The  Bprini  of  all  earth's  htrnionlcs; 

And  we  shall  nobler  music  raise 
In  near  anil  far  eternities. 


-<••■•■ 


The  Abuse  of  Music. 

IIV  HENUY  C.   I.UNN. 

Fnrkcl  says,  "  TliP  ])iil)lic  reqtiiros  t^vprv- 
tliins;  to  he  liiimtin,  nnil  tiip  true  artist  oiiclit 
properly  to  inakc  evorytliin<i  divine.  How, 
tlicii,  slioiild  tlic  applatisi'  of  tlic  iiniltitii(li-.  and 
true  art  exist  toijctlier  ?  "  Tlio  more  we  pon- 
der these  lines  the  more  eonvineed  we  must  be 
of  their  absolute  truth.  As  faith  in  proErress 
is  one  of  the  essential  attributes  of  a  real  ar- 
tist, so  is  it  impossible  for  hiiu  in  ereatintr  a 
work  to  think  for  one  moment  of  the  manner 
it)  which  it  will  be  rereived  bv  those  whose 
knowledi;e  of  the  subjeet  to  which  he  has  de- 
votei)  his  life  is  merely  picked  up  at  intervals 
snatched  from  a  daily  oceupation,  the  nature 
of  whieli  deadens  those  very  faculties  which 
are  necessary  for  the  due  ajipreeiation  of  tlie 
most  subtle  poetical  compositions.  Piuntinfj 
and  sculpture  appeal  with  a  certain  power  to 
the  many;  for,  however  iileal  may  be  the  pict- 
ures and  statues  submitted  to  the  eve,  the  fact 
of  their  representing  known  objects  acts  to  a 
great  extent  as  a  passport  to  popular  favor;  but 
the  charm  of  music  is  in  its  pure,  abstract  na- 
ture— as  Goethe  says,  "  it  reipiires  no  material, 
no  subject-matter  whose  ellcct  must  be  deduct- 
ed ;  it  is  wholly  fortn  and  power  '" — and  thus  it 
happens  that  poets  « ho  speak  to  the  world 
through  the  language  of  sound  must  wait  until 
that  worlil  has  been  educated  to  comprehend 
the  value  of  those  treasures  which  have  been 
gradually  stored  up  for  its  benefit. 

But  %vhilst  the  development  of  the  art  is 
healthily  progressing,  it  is  obvious  that  for 
those  wiio  care  but  for  music  in  a  form  demand- 
ing only  a  slight  attention  compositions  must  be 
duly  provided,  whose  %vorldly  success  is  too 
often  paraded  before  the  pulilic  in  proof  of 
their  claim  to  artistic  recognition;   nay,   it  is 


even  urged  by  those  who  should  know  better 
thst  composei's  who  write  not  for  the  people 
.ire  mistaken,  hut  talented,  individuals,  who, 
had  they  but  seen  the  error  of  their  ways  in 
time,  might  have  corrected  their  style  and 
gtiined  the  suffrages  of  those  who  now  treat 
their  works  with  cold  neglect.  Against  such 
a  doctrine  as  this  it  is  the  saereil  duty  of  all 
who  believe  in  thi^  true  mission  of  art  to  pro- 
test. The  u.se  of  mtisic  once  understood,  the 
abuse  of  it  shoulil  be  in  every  instance  diseour- 
atred ;  for  it  is  as  absurd  to  sav  that  superior 
works  do  no  good  as  that  inferior  ones  do  no 
harm.  A  gentle  toleration  of  falsehooil  may 
be  the  best  mode  of  action  umler  certain  cir- 
cumstances, but  open  praise  of  it  is  scttrccly  the 
method  of  advancing  the  truth. 

We  have  been  especially  led  into  this  train 
of  thought  because  we  constantly  see  a  tenilen- 
cy  in  the  present  day  to  speak  not  only  with 
kindliness  upon  musical  compositions  which 
obvicnisly  tend  to  lower  the  standar<i  of  art, 
but  actually  to  dismiss  them  with  a  few  lines 
of  i|ualiliiMl  praise.  Su)iposing  that  critical 
notices  are  in  the  slightest  dci;ree  valued  bv 
the  public,  this  mistaken  leniency  cannot  but 
have  a  ilelet(Mi(nis  effect :  for  what  ctin  be  the 
worth  of  favorable  reviews  upon  productions 
of  genius  when  the  crudest  works  arc  thus  en- 
couraged ?  Anil  how  can  a  composer  without  a 
particle  of  original  thought  judge  of  his  true 
position  when  he  is  gently  urged  forward  by 
those  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  persuade  him 
that  he  has  mistaken  his  mission?  Were  we 
asked  to  give  some  examples  of  such  reviews 
tis  we  have  been  speaking  of,  they  could  be  at 
once  furnished  by  reference  to  ncwspa]>ers,  and 
even  to  some  jourinils  which  profess  to  criti- 
cize music.  An  Opera  is  performed  for  the  first 
time — as  a  work  of  art  worthless;  but  there  is 
a  pleasing  ballad  in  it,  an  effective  duet,  a  bold 
march,  and  a  pretty  dance-tune.  All  these  are 
too  often  lauded  with  an  excess  of  enthusiasm 
which  would  be  simply  absurd  had  such  com- 
positions never  been  placed  in  an  Opera;  for 
the  ))robability  is  thtit  pieces  as  good,  or  even 
much  better,  are  daily  published  without  ex- 
citing even  a  mark  of  recognition.  An  Orato- 
rio is  produced — the  choruses  are  cut  to  the 
prescribed  pattern;  two  or  three  "well-devel- 
oped "  fugues  are  introduced  ;  there  is  a  pathct- 
tic  !\ptig  for  the  contralto,  and  an  unaccompan- 
ied trio.  It  is  not  considered  right  boldly  to 
tell  the  composer  that,  skilfully  as  the  work  is 
jiut  together,  it  does  not  contain  a  spark  of 
genius;  but  the  writing  is  learnedly  di.sciissed, 
the  counterpoint  jjraised,  and  everybody  is 
made  to  believe  that  a  new  composition  of  en- 
during worth  is  added  to  the  store  of  sacred 
art.  Even  in  notices  of  songs  and  pianoforte 
jjieces  the  most  commonplace  works  are  fre- 
quently extolled  as  if  they  were  veritable  crea- 
tions of  genius;  and  seldom  indeed  is  that 
truth  spoken  which,  however  galling  to  a  com- 
|)oser  at  the  time,  can  never  do  him  so  much 
liarm  in  the  end  as  unmerited  praise.  Strange 
indeed  is  it  to  turn,  as  we  have  recently  done, 
to  forgotten  notices  in  newspapers  and  other 
])eriodicals  where  the  triumph  of  mediocrity  is 
duly  recorded,  and  the  verdict  of  a  packed 
audience  echoed  in  print,  as  if  noisy  success 
had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  art.  Stran- 
ger still  is  it  to  remember  that,  whilst  such  pro- 
ductions as  these  are  placed  before  the  public, 
innumerable  works  of  solid  value  are  utterly 
unknown,  save  to  enthusiasts  who  endeavor  to 
reveal  their  many  beauties  ia  the  studio. 

In  proof  of  "the  ill  effects  of  even  faintly 
praising  what  should  be  .strongly  condemned 
we  may  point  to  the  extracts  from  notices  con- 


stantly ap|)ended  to  advertised  instrumental 
and  vocal  compositions,  the  extravai;ant  eulogy 
upon  which  must  indeed  appear  strange  when 
the  works  happen  to  be  heard  by  those  who, 
with  a  ri|iened  judgment,  can  calmly  gauge 
their  merits.  It  may  perhaps  be  urged,  in  jus- 
tification of  thus  ignoring  the  true  aim  of  ciit- 
ieism,  that  young  writers  should  be  encotirageil. 
(iranted ;  but  art  must  ever  be  considered  be- 
fore artists;  and,  even  if  a  composer  has  caught 
the  populiir  ear.  he  may  be  the  greatest  foe  to 
the  progress  of  healthy  music.  The  merit  of  a 
work  consists  in  its  intrinsic  worth,  and.  not  in 
its  power  of  tittraeting  ti  number  of  ignorant 
admirers.  "The  public."  truly  says  Forkel, 
"  requires  evervthitig  to  be  human,  and  the 
true  iirlist  ought  ))roperly  to  make  evervthing 
divine."  Shall  the  critic,  then,  range  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  public  or  the  artist  1 — Lmd. 
Mas.  1'ime.i. 


Ferdinand  Hiller's  New  Symphony. 

The  progranune  of  the  Ninth  G  iirzenieh 
Concert,  Cologne,  contained  three  Pieces  for 
the  Pi.ano;  a  new  Symphony  by  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Ililler;  two  overtures;  an  "Abeudlicd'  by 
Ilaydti:  and  three  choral  pieces  by  Miihring. 

The  pianist  was  Mdllc  Vera  Tiintiuow,  of 
St.  Pctersbur^h,  a  pn|iil  of  Lis/.t's  and  Tau- 
sig's.  The  first  ])ieee  sidected  by  her  was  M.  An- 
ton Kubinstein's  Piiitioforte  Concerto  in  G  ma- 
jor, in  which  she  (-xhiliiti'd  considerable  talent, 
adorned  or  marred,  according  to  the  various 
tastes  of  her  hearers,  by  the  peculiarities  which 
characterize  the  modern  school  to  whiidi  she 
belongs.  She  was  loudly  ajiplauded,  thotigh, 
perhttps.  entitled  to  more  prais'  for  Ifr  render- 
ing of  Scarlatti's  "  Ptistorale,"  and  the  Intcr- 
mez/.o  from  Ferdinand  Hiller's  •'  Moderne 
Suite.''  Ttiken  all  in  all,  her  first  appearance 
at  tlie  Giirzenich  must  be  pronounceil  highly 
satisfactory. 

The  gretit  attraction  of  the  evening  was  Dr. 
Ferdin;inil  Hiller's  new  Symphony.  It  is  anoth- 
laurid  leaf  added  to  the  noble  wreath  which 
already  encircles  his  brow.  The  critic  of  the 
KOlnhche  ZcUnntj  thus  dilates  upon  it. 

"  With  his  yoiinirest  and  newest  composition  the 
G  major  Svtnphony  in  four  movements,  Feriiinanii 
Hiller,  celebraleii.  so  to  sav,  a  jul)ilee  as  a  compo- 
ser. It  is  exactly  fil'tv  vears  since  his  Op,  1.  a 
Pianoforte  Quintet.  ap[»eare<l  in  print.  In  the  spring 
of  lH'i7,  yoiinu'  Hiller,  with  his  Pianoforte  Quintet 
iti  his  jujcket,  aei-ompaiiied  his  teacher.  Hiiniinel.on 
a  vi'it  to  ViiT.na.  The  work  w.is  performeil  at  an 
eveninij  partv  in  the  Austrian  capital,  and  tiie  cele- 
brated Viennese  puhlislier,  Haslin;;'T,  who  happened 
to  be  jiresent.  iminediately  offered  to  putjl-sh  it. 
The  master  must  have  ex|>erienced  a  feelini;  of  sat- 
isfaction at  iiroihicins,  aftee  a  lapse  of  exactly  fifty 
years,  atiotlier  corniiosition  before  another  evening 
party,  rather  Iari;er,  it  is  true,  than  the  first,  and  at 
seeing  it  meet  with  a  recejttion  as  joyful  and  favor- 
able as  that  which  instantly  procured  a  first-class 
pnLiIisher  for  the  early  work.  But,  with  this  Syin- 
phcny  of  bis,  Hiller  has  become  really  ymin<;  again. 
His  fancy,  full  ol  fire  and  eagerness,  without  a  trace 
of  fatigue,  succeeds  in  pres'-ntin;;  his  thouirhts  in  a 
ecarb  ever  new,  ever  more  and  more  richly  decked. 
One  thing  which  strikes  us  as  bi;;hly  char.tcieristic 
in  connection  with  this  jubilee  of  Hiller's  as  a  cotn- 
poser,  is  that,  despite  his  si.tty-five  years,  he  has 
remained  a  son  of  the  Present ;  he  rules  with  a  cer- 
tain hand  all  the  modern  additions  gaine  1  for  the 
domain  of  the  orciiestra  ;  his  melodiiius  arijosv  sails 
proudly  uloti:^  with  the  stream  of  Time.  It  appears 
superfluous  to  extol  Ililler  for  thorouijhlv  under- 
standing the  latiLjuage  of  the  orchestra  and  being  a 
perfect  master  of  tnusieul  form.  And  he  has  not 
retrograded,  as  regards  the  earlier  periods  of  his 
creative  production  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  struck  us 
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llnit  in  no  fortncr  work  Imvf  wo  acfn  the  colors  so 
i-iclilv  niix4'(l.  It  is  fin'  tins  rc:ison  tluil.  wi*  listen 
wilii  ]ilr'a<tire  to  his  Iiini^nni;!.'.  wlictln-r  lio  almiidons 
hiiiiMclf  to  floriowrul  or  tli-MponiiiiiiX  tlioiiiihts,  jih  in 
the  fiirly  motives  of  tiie  inoveiiient;  narriiteH  ro- 
inanl  ir  lialliuls  ('irid  movement) ;  keeps  uii  a  iii(]uant 
conversation  (;inl  movement);  or.  lastly,  in  the  fi- 
nale, celobratcH,  with  eneri^etic  rhytlrms,  the  victo- 
ry over  the  ji^looiiiy  mood  of  the  first  movement. 
Kverywhere  there  appear  the  delicate  traits  of 
ch'Vcr  work,  and  s(  metiTiics,  also,  the  varyini^  p'-^y 
of  mental  color,  which  does  not  love  to  remain  loni; 
in  one  ami  the  same  frame  of  mind.  Tlie  pictures 
chanfje  rapidly,  thoni^^h  the  com])oser'R  fancy  is  loath 
to  tear  itself  away  from  the  full  orchestra,  especial- 
ly in  tlie  first  movement,  the  second  j'art  of  which, 
by-tlie  by,  in  even  too  proiliiral  of  it-^  :;il'ts  ;  it  lavish- 
es them  with  both  hands.  The  middle  of  the  third 
movement  contains,  moreover,  a  certain  stretcli  of 
less  captivatinn;  thoujihta.  But  these  are  detaibs 
which  scarcely  wei<^h  in  the  balance  ai;;ainst  a  total 
impres!*ion  tndy  flatterint^  for  the  comjioser.  The 
ma'^terly  treatment  of  the  circhestra  excited  undivid 
ed  adniiration,  to  whi(di  the  public  j^ladly  i^iwc  the 
mnst  lively  exjtression  ;  after  (.very  nnml)er.  as  well 
as  at  the  conelnsion,  tlie  orchestra,  likewise,  were  not 
to  be  restrained  from  payini;  their  tribute  of  hotnage 
to  their  chief  in  the  form  of  a  clan<];ing  flourish." 

The  Sympliony  was  nrlmirably  perforined.  as 
were  Mendelssohn's  '^  Hebrides,"  and  Spohr's 
overtnre  to  Jessonda.  The  vocal  pieces  worthi- 
ly coni]>leted  a  most  excellent  concert. ^X<9H(/. 
Mus.   World. 


London  Popular  Concerts  for  1877. 

{RKTROSPECT,) 

(From    the    London    Times.) 

(Continued  from  Page  405.) 

There  was  nothini;  new  to  speak  of  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  Saturday.  Feb.  10  :  but  it  was,  as  usual, 
a  pleasure  to  hear  Beethoven's  early  cpiartet  in  B- 
flat  (sixth  and  last  of  the  Haydn  set),  i)layed  as  it 
is  invariably  played  by  Herr  Joachim,  Sii;nor  Piat- 
ti,  and  associates.  Tartini's  "  Trillo  del  I>iavoIo," 
was.  for  the  twentieth  time,  so  admirably  executed 
by  the  Hungarian  violinist  as  to  create  a  lei^itimate 
desire  on  the  part  of  many  among  the  audience  to 
know  something  more  of  the  music  composed  bj' 
the  renowned  Istrian  virlnoso.  With  so  fortunate  a 
dream  as  resulted  in  this  sonata  he  must  surely 
have  dreamt  ac;ain.  Schubert's  inferestinjr  sonata 
in  A  minor  was  extremely  well  rendered  by  Miss 
A<:nes  Zimmermann,  whose  recent  appearand  s  at 
the  Popular  Concerts  liave  materially  increased  her 
repute  ;  and  a  new  sin<i;er,  Miss  Gowa,  made  a  de- 
cidedly favorabh'  impression  in  I^f-der  by  Taubert, 
Beethoven,  and  Franz.  When  are  we  to  hear  an 
Eniilish  song,  too,  at  these  performances? 

The  programme  on  Monday  evenin*;;,  Feb.  12, 
would  have  been  attractive  if  only  on  account  of  t!ie 
veiy  fine  interpretation  by  MM.  Joachim,  Rics,  Zer- 
bini,  and  Piatti  of  the  first  of  Cherubini's  three  quar- 
tets for  stringed  instruments.  Perhaps  this  quar- 
tet, although  its  fellows  in  D  minor  and  C  major 
have  incontestably  high  merits,  is  also  the  best  of 
the  series.  The  ^ckerzo  and  ^r?o  were  espeeiallj'  ad- 
mired ;  and  had  not  Herr  Joachim  with  commenda- 
ble discretion  refrained  from  compliance  with  the 
strongly  manifested  wish  of  his  hearers  they  would 
have  been  placed  over  again— much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  final  movenient,  which,  as  the  genial 
Schumann  happil}'  expresses  it,  "sparkles  like  a 
diamond  when  you  shake  it,"  The  success  of  the 
E  flat  quartet  will  probablj'  induce  the  director  of 
the  Popular  Concerts  to  revive  one  at  least  of  its 
companions  during  the  sojourn  of  Herr  Joachim 
among  us.  At  the  same  concert  we  had  (<inly  for 
the  second  time)  Schumann's  somewhat  labored  and 
diffuse,  but  in  parts  very  fine,  sonata  for  pianoforte 
and  violin  in  I>  minor,  which  at  the  hands  of  Mdlle. 
Marie  Krebs  and  Herr  Joachim  could  hardly  fail  in 
producing  all  tlie  eftect  inherently  belonging  to  it. 
As  on  previous  occasions,  we  found  the  trio  and 
Jino/e  the  most  spontaneous  and  well  wrought  out 
period  of  the  sonata,  the  finah  especially  being  in 
stinct  with  wonderful  life  and  spirit.  Mdlle.  Krebs 
al^o  played  Sterndale  Bennett's  three  sketch»-s,  "The 
Lake,"  "The  Millstream."  and  "The  Fountain."  the 
Ia>t  with  tU(h  freedom  and  exquisite  delicacy  as  to 
ev<tke  an  encore  not  easy  to  resist.  These  charm- 
ing pieces,  the  inspiration  of  Bennett's  Academy 
da\s,  always  sound  fresh  and  young,  aUhouii;h  it  is 
C'Ver  f<Ttv  years  siiiee  they  were  compose  .  Mr. 
Baiton  McGuckin,  a  tenor  who  ha-^  but  r  ecu  .\ 
come  before  the  public,  mad.-  a  very  l.  vorable   un- 


pression  in  airs  by  Salvator  lio-^a  and  Buononcini 
(Ibindel's  Italian'operatic  rival),  and  in  Meti.bds- 
sohri's  sonix,  "The  (Jarlaiid."  Tiiis  i;<'titleman  has 
an  ajrreeable  voice — a  le<^itimate  tenor — which  he 
already  u^^es  to  i:;ood  purpose.  Moreover,  he  sings 
with  unimpeachable  taste,  never  ('ondescending  to 
exaggeration.  Tlie  fairest  h(»pes  may  he  reasona- 
bly eidertained  of  Mr.  McfTUckin's  future  career. 
Sir  Julius  Benedii't  acconqianied  him  in  each  of  his 
aonii's — an  advantage  iu>t.  to  be  overcst-inwited. 

Tt  is  always  a  treat  to  hear  Mozart's  exfpiisite 
quintet  for  stringed  instruments  in  O  minor,  with 
Herr  Joa4'him  as  first  vif)Iin  and  Si<^nor  Piatti  as 
violoncello,  especially  when  the  other  parts  are  so 
com]detely  filh'd  as  by  MM.  Ries,  Straus,  and  Zcr- 
liini  on  Saturday  afternonn,  P\'h.  17.  Mr.  ILille, 
])ianist  for  the  day,  played  the  first  of  Beethoven's 
sonatas,  Op.  :\\  (in  (i).  besides  joiniui:^  Herr  Joachim 
and  Signor  Piatti  in  the  same  rotnposer's  K  flat 
trio,  Op.  70.  Thesinii'er  was  Mr.  Frank  D'Alqiien  ; 
the  accompanist.  Sir  Julius  Benedict. 

More  than  ordinary  interest  was  attached  to  the 
concert  of  Monday  evtninir  the  19th  Feb.,  on  ac- 
count of  the  production  of  Herr  Brahms's  quartet  in 
B  flat,  his  latest  com]>osition  of  the  kind.  About 
this  elaborately  constructed  piece  we  are  unable  to 
epeak  with  confidence  altera  single  hearini^ ;  but 
that  it  is  writteL  with  as  much  musicianly  skill, 
carefulness  of  design,  and  earnest  purpose  as  any- 
thing we  know  from  its  eminent  composer's  pen 
may  be  confidentially  asserted.  Each  movement 
has  a  distinct  cliaracter,  and  yet  all  four  divisions 
hang  together  as  integral  parts  of  a  whole.  For 
this  reason  alone  it  proclaims  itself  the  work  of  a 
great  musician  ;  and  that  Herr  Brahms  is  a  great 
musician,  none  can  deny.  Nevertheless,  much  se- 
rious consideration  is  required  to  grasp  the  inner 
meaning,  and  to  become  thoroui^hly  familiar  with 
the  technical  details  of  any  of  the  more  important 
compositions  of  this  artist.  Holding  Herr  Brahms 
in  hi^h  esteem,  as  one  of  the  genuine  musicians  of 
our  time,  we  refrain  from  any  attempt  at  absolute 
criticism  until  better  strengthened  by  further  ac- 
quaintance with  his  new  quartet.  Nevertheless  we 
are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that,  for  ingenious 
contrivance,  if  not  for  wealth  and  spontaneity  of 
ideas,  it  is  entitled  to  rank  amonii:  liis  very  best. 
The  quartet  was  rendered  con  anion'  by  MM.  Joa- 
chim, Ries,  Straus,  and  Piatti,  listened  to  with  close 
attention,  and  movement  after  movement  loudly 
applauded.  The  pianist  was  again  Mr.  diaries 
Ilalle.  who  played  Schubert's  fine,  if  not  somewhat 
diffuse,  sonata  in  B  flat,  as  few  other  jdanists  can 
play  it.  besides  bein<r  associated  with  MM.  Joachim 
and  Piatti  in  Mendelssohn's  first  trio  (D  minor.) 
Herr  Henschel,  the  vocalist  of  the  evening,  in  an 
air  from  Handel's  Rmaldo  and  two  Liedtr  by  Schu- 
bert, showed  himself  possessor  of  a  capable  voice, 
if  not  of  a  very  refined  style.  The  accompanist  was 
Mr.  Zerbini. 

The  return  of  the  eminent  pianist,  Mdme.  Clara 
Schumann,  to  the  Popular  Concerts  is  always  looked 
forward  to  by  the  many  admirers  of  her  genius 
with  anxious  expectancj'.  This  may  account  in  a 
great  measure  for  the  crowded  attendance  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  when  Herr 
Joachim,  the  present  absorbiniij  attraction  of  tlie 
season,  was  enjj^aged  elsewhere  (at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace). Mdme.  Schumann,  as  usual,  was  honored  with 
an  enthusiastic  reception — a  reception  never  accord- 
ed but  to  the  highest  favorites  of  the  public.  She 
played  nothing  she  had  not  on  several  occasions 
played  before;  but  whatever  she  may  choose,  when 
bestowing  upon  it  her  earnest  tliought  and  care,  is 
sure  to  be  more  or  less  welcome.  The  VariadonR 
iSh-it^iS€s  of  Mendelssohn,  built  upon  an  original 
theme  in  D  minor,  are  exactly  suited  to  her  ener- 
getic style.  This  piece,  about  which  the  composer 
himself  speaks  with  satisfaction,  in  a  letter  from 
Leipsic,  addressed  to  his  friend  Carl  KUngemann 
(1841)  approaches  more  nearly  than  any  other  com- 
position of  the  kind,  to  the  famous  82  variations  of 
Beethoven  on  a  theme  in  C  minor;  and  it  is  only 
to  be  regretted  that  instead  of  17  (the  letter  men- 
tions "  18,"  doubtless  including  the  coda),  the  num- 
ber of  Mendelssohn's  variations  had  not  been  doub- 
led, in  order  to  exhaust  tlie  capabilities  of  the  theme 
as  fully  as  Beethoven  has  exhausted  the  capabili- 
ties of  his.  The  Variations  Siricuses,  nevertheless, 
even  admitting  that  the  composer,  had  he  elt  so 
inclined,  might  have  done  still  more  witii  thetheme, 
can  hardly  fail  to  please  when  rendered  as  Mdme. 
Schumann  renders  them — entering,  as  she  does, 
heart  and  soul  into  their  character  and  significance. 
Twice  recalled  after  her  performance,  she  also 
joined  Herr  Ludwig  Straus  and  Signor  Piatti  in 
Beethoven's  B  flat  trio — tifdi,  last,  ami   uranUc?;  o 


thepcriesof  works  for  tiie  same  combination  of  in- 
strmnents  which  the  iilustriou''  inu'^ician  bequeathed 
to  his  art.  The  quartet  was  one  iri  I)  major,  whic'ri, 
until  the  cornidete  catalogue  of  Mozart's  composi- 
tions was  published,  was  ir'-nerally  called  "  No.  7," 
but  is  now  known  to  be  his  2fitli.  That  it  is  one  of 
his  most  melodious,  gracefid,  and  captivating  need 
liardly  be  said  ;  nor  is  it  n^qiiisite  to  dwell  upon  its 
performance,  by  such  practised  experts  as  MM. 
Straus,  Ries,  Zerbini,  and  Piatti.  One  of  the  «(trik- 
ing  features  of  the  jiroi^ranifne  was  an  "  Elegy,"  for 
violoncello  (in  E  minor),  composed  and  performed 
by  Siufnor  f*iatti.  accom))anieit  on  the  pianoforte  by 
Sir  Julius  Bi-nedict-  Tliough  in  dimensions  a  bag- 
atelle, this  "  Elei^y,"  played  as  it  was,  excited  the 
utmi,st  attention  and  interest,  evoking  as  marked 
sii^ns  of  approval  as  anything  in  the  concert.  Why 
does  not  Si^i'nor  Piatti  -recoj^nized,  and  justly  so,  as 
the  greatest  of  living  violoncellists — write  a  ssnata 
or  concerio  for  his  own  instrument,  and  thereby 
add  somethinu:  of  sterling  value  to  its  repertory? 
That  repertory,  as  no  one  is  more  fully  conscious 
than  liimself,  stands  in  great  need  of  replenishing. 
Men<lelssohn.  in  1846,  had  desii^ned  a  violoncello 
concerto  for  Siirnor  Piatti,  but  did  not  live  to  put  it 
u])on  pa[>er.  More  is  the  pity  !  The  vocalist  on 
Saturday  was  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin.  a  young  tenor 
of  genuine  jiromise,  who,  in  airs  by  Salvator  Rosa, 
Buononcini,  and  Mendelssohn,  distinguished  himself 
most  favorably,  and  won  the  unqualified  approval 
of  thr  audjence. 

Mdme.  Schumann  made  a  second  appearance  on 
Monday  evening,  when,  as  mi^'ht  have  been  expect 
ed,  her  attraction,  added  to  that  of  Herr  Joachim, 
drew  a  very  crowded  audience.  This  time  the  il- 
lustrious pianist  was  heard  in  Beethoven's  Sonata, 
Op.  81,  best  known  as  "  Les  Adieux,  I'Absence.  et 
le  Retour" — a  work  always  rendered  by  her  with  a 
profound  insight  into  its  meaning,  and  a  careful 
avoidance  of  the  exaggeration  from  which  music 
havinij:  an  avowed  "poetic  basis"  usually  suffers. 
Mdme,  Schumann  combines  true  reverence  for  the 
genius  of  the  composer  with  her  own  commanding 
ability,  and  is  thus  saved  from  the  egotism  into 
which  ability  without  snch  reverence  often  falls. 
Again  was  she  successful  in  enlisting  the  sympath- 
ies of  her  audience,  whose  applause,  long  and  loud, 
compelled  a  return  to  the  platform.  Herr  Joachim's 
solo — Handel's  Sonata  in  A  major — obtained  a  rec- 
ognition equally  emphatic,  played  as  it  was  to  abso- 
lute perfection.  For  this  work,  in  responding  to  an 
encore,  the  great  violinist  substituted  a  charming 
Romance  by  Spohr.  and  gave  it  with  a  daintiness 
and  taste  beyond  praise.  Other  works  in  the  pro- 
iCramme  were  Spohr's  melodious,  if  sometimes  triv- 
ial^ Nonetto,  and  Haydn's  piquant  Quartet  in  C, 
Op.  33. 

The  pleasure  of  this  concert — perhaps  the  most 
enjftyable  of  the  series — was  much  enhanced  by  the 
sinjxing  of  Herr  Henschel,  a  baritone-bass  gifted 
with  a  beautiful  voice,  rare  charm  of  style,  and  the 
natural  and  true  expression  of  a  genuine  artist. 
Alike  in  songs  by  Handel,  Brahms,  and  Rubinstein, 
this  gentleman  asserted  the  uncommon  power  which 
has  promptly  made  him  a  favorite. 


English  Opera  at  the  Globe. 

*'Der  Fliegende  Hollander''  in  English. 
(From  the  Dally  Advertiser,  March  15.) 

Herr  Wagner's  opera  of  **  The  Flying  Dutchman" 
was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Globe  theatre  last  niiicht.  It  is  less  than  six  months 
— reckoning  from  October  3,  1876 — sir.ce  the  work 
received  its  ver}'  first  representation  in  English,  the 
performance  being  given  under  the  direction  of  Carl 
Rosa  at  the  Lyceum  theatre  in  London.  The  opera 
has  a  libretto  of  positive  literary  merit, — resemblin*^; 
all  of  its  author's  other  works  in  this  respect, — and 
is  founded  upon  a  stor\"  almost  unequalled  for  weird 
and  absorbini;  interest.  A  Norwegian  skipper, 
Dalaiid,  is  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  a  small, 
rock-bound  harbor.  While  he  and  his  crev.^  are  all 
under  hatches  and  heavy  with  toil-born  sleep,  a 
s'range  craft,  with  blood-red  canvas,  slips  into  an- 
chorage beside  him,  and  upon  his  awakening  he 
confronts  Vanderdecken,  the  flying  Dutchman,  fa- 
mous in  legend  and  song,  who  :or  an  impious  defi- 
ance of  Providence,  and  a  threat  that  he  would 
never  desist  until  he  had  rounded  a  certain  cape  in 
a  fearful  storm,  ':;ad  been  given  up  to  the  power  of 
Satan  and  doomed  to  sail  the  seas  forever.  His  des- 
pair is  lighted  by  a  single  ray  of  hope.  Once  ev- 
ery seven  years  his  phantom  vessel  is  driven  to  the 
shore,  and  Vanderdecken  knows — thouich  many  times 
he  has  tried  and  hoped  in  vain — that,  if  he  can  win 
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thp  love  of  a  mfiiH  who  will  be  constant  to  him  evpn 
unto  doath.  thf»  spfU  will  bebrokf^n  at  once  and  ff)r- 
ever.      T)iihind\9.  Rtron2:ly  rnovetl  by   the  stran^rer's 
tale  and  liy  bis  chests  of  £r(dd,  and  invites  him  home, 
with  the  hf»po  that  he  will  marry  .SV;(M.  the  Norwe- 
ijian  sailor's  only  daiis^hter.     Senfa.  whosp  heart  has 
long;  j-earned  toward  tiie  hero  of  the  familiar  leij;'»nd, 
at  once  recoi^niz^-w  liim  as  iier  fate,  ami  plii^htfl   h'T 
troth  to  him.     Slie  di^card^  her  former  lover,  Erik, 
and  he.  S'lins:,  in  the  fashion  of  rejected   suitors,  to 
say  good  by  and  reproach  Stnta  for  her  inconstan- 
cy, is  interrupted  in  his  interview  by  the  ccrim  Hol- 
lander, who,  mi=-understan<linij;  the  affair  and  deem- 
inj^  Senfa  false  to  her  vows,  sets  off  once  more  upon 
his  weary  cruise.      Snifo,   after  ai^onized   but  vain 
attempts  to  stay  him,  throws  herself  into   the   pea. 
By   this   act   of  dt-votion   the   spell   is   broken,  the 
phantom  ship  sinks  with  its  crew,  and  the  souls  of 
Vauderdrrken  and  Srnta  are  saved   and   reunited    in 
their  flij^ht  to  heaven.     Tliis  story  is   told   in    Herr 
Waijner's  text  with  continuous  vii^or  and  directness, 
and  with  frequent  bursts  of  eloquence  ;  and  the  dra- 
matic capacities  of  the  tale  are  developed  in  a  series 
of  strikini;  and  impressive  situations.     A  fiiuT  plot 
or  "  book  "  criuhl  not  be   asked    for  any   opera.      A 
e^ood  many  of  the  numbers  of  the  opera  have  been 
heard  before  in  Boston  at   concerts,  and   years   airo 
the  overture,  the  pailor.s'  choruses  and  th-*  ppinn:n.x 
chorus  had  been  t^iven  here,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
given  by  an  orchestra  unhelped  of  voices  ;   and  we 
suppose  it  will  be  a<lmitted  by  the  wilde-^t  Wa^ncr- 
maniac  that  the  orcliestra  can  come  extremelv  near 
to  reproduciuic  the  entire  effect  of  those  or  any  oth- 
er parts  of  the  work.     The  music,  therefore,  is  not 
wholly   new    to  our  audiences.      Hul  ilie  otTect  of  n 
first  hearing  of  the  work  upon  ears  which  have  been 
introduced  to  "  TMnnhJiuser,"  to   "  T.oheii^rin."  and 
to   some    scrajts   of  the    Hayreulh    trilo<rv.  imijif  be 
strange  an<i  confusing  in  the  extreme.     "  Der  Flie- 
gende   Hollander"     stands    chronoloirirally    second 
among  Ilerr  Wagner's  operas;    was  written,  indeed, 
in   his  artistic   boyhood,    so   to   speak;     has   many 
marks  of  the  Italian  school   of  ctunposition.  and    is 
now  rejmrted  to  be  scorneci  by  its  autiior  for  its  dis. 
play  of  i>itifnl  servitude  ti>  effect  theories  of  music- 
writiui;.     It  is  certain    that,   a';  conipar'*d    with   its 
successors,  it  is  quite  ricli  in  defined   mcdodie^i.  that 
it  may  be  actually  said   to   have   s()me   tinim  in   it; 
that  some  of  the'^e  tunes,  especia!h'  in  the  first  act. 
verge  U]ion  triviality,  and  that  a  trood  mnny   pes^n- 
ges — noticealdy  in  Krik's  earlier   mu«ic — peeni   like 
anticipations  of  Von  flotow's  "  Martha."     But  with 
all  tiiis — and  the   mixture,  of  course,  produces   the 
Cftnfuseil  fcfdini;;   in   the    listener's   min<l — there  are 
in  abundance  and  alm<tst   everywhere   the   sin^s  of 
the  same  theory  and  of  the    same   wondrous   talent 
and  power  winch  have  found  their  completer  expres- 
sion in  later  and  mitre  fatniliar  works.      Wai^nerhas 
more  tlmn  liei^im  to  clieri^^h   a  feellrii^  of  seorn  for  a 
defined  melody  ;    he  lias  fully  concived  the  idea   of 
elaborate  recitative  as  tiie  substitute  for  such  melo- 
dy, the  latter   apjieariui^,  if  at  all,  in    orchestration 
marvellously  enriclicd   and  composite;    he   has   al- 
ready entered  up(tn  the  use  of  a  i:;reat  varietv  of  vo- 
cal phrases  which  are  later  to  be  recotrni^ed  as  car- 
marks   ()f  his  style   and  t<>  be  called  hackneyed  by 
tlie  unappieciative  ;    in  particular  he  has   jio'Jses'Jed 
himself  of  the  qrerin  of  bis  pet  idea,  that  *'  tunes" — 
the  completed  sejitntrr.t   of  musical    expression — are 
mere  conventionalities,  almost  voi<i  of  meaninir.  ""<! 
that  their  place  is  to  be  taken  bv  disjointed   rlau.'^rf:, 
— to  wit.  by  unsymmetrical  phrases  of  recitative,  in 
which  all  true  musical  thoucrht  is   supposed  to   lie. 
As  a  result  of  this  set  of  ojiinions   and    iliscoverie=;. 
many  portir)ns  of  this  work  have  the  harshness,  the 
dryness,  the  long  arid  tracts  of  dulne^s   and   vague- 
ness whicli  make  them   seem    like   mere   unmusical 
jargon  tc)  the  ear  and  soul  which   are  not   yet  per- 
verted or  converted  to   tlie  Wa^jner   idea   of  opera. 
The  weii^ht  and  the  learninsx.  too,  are  there. — an  in- 
comparal)le  p()wer  of  writin^c  musical   declamation, 
an  unprecedented  ct>mmand  of  the  resources   of  the 
orchestra,  and  in  supreme  moments  an  absolute  mas- 
tery of  the  art  of  producini;  dramatic  effects  in    mu- 
sical dialoi^ue  without  the  aid  of  symmetrical  forms. 
The  hand  of  u  man  of  immense  culture,  of  dramatic 
insight,  tremendous  force  of  character   and   will,  is 
felt  everywhere  in  the  music  of  "The  Hyins  Dutch- 
man," an<i  the  qualities  thus  impressed  upon  it  join 
with  its  literary  merit  ahvavs  to  compel  the    atten- 
tion and  generally  the  interest  of  the  sensitive  list- 
ener.    There  are  brief  bits   of  orchestration — like 
those  in  tlie  first  act,  which  precede  the   first  men- 
tion of  Senta  by  DaJaudio  Vanderderkfn — which  are 
exquisite  as  a  love  son*;  4>f  Shakespeare  ;  the  sailor's 
choruses  are  brimful  of  wild  sea-mirth,  and  are  wor- 
thy of  the  descendants  ut   tough   Scandinavian   he- 


roes;  and  the  music  of  the  different  parts  is  dis 
criminated  with  ab-^olute  clearness,  not  merely  by 
the  employment  of  tlie  Leiimntii-t-ii  or  characteris- 
tic phrases — which  are  peculi.irly  interesting  in  the 
case  of  Vandn'decken — V>ut  by  the  general  character 
and  ca^t  of  the  music  assigned  to  each,  that  of  the 
grim  hero  having  an  awesome  and  gruesome  quality 
exceptionally  thrilling  to  the  nerves,  Dalavd'a 
bearing  always  the  mark  of  rough  heartiness,  and 
Senfas  bein<!;  pervailed  by  a  sort  of  dreamy  sweet- 
ness. "Loheni^rin,"  indeed,  seems  often  anticipated 
in  tlie  more  mysterious  music  of  that  work.  Of 
stron^:^  dramatic  writini;  there  are,  as  we  have  said, 
abundant  specimens  ;  the  greate-t  and  most  stirring 
of  all  being  found  in  the  climax  of  tlie  duet  between 
Senfa  and  Vandrrdeckm  in  the  sec«md  act,  which 
concentrates  within  itself  a  deep  passionateuess,  not 
often  paralleled  in  operatic  composition. 

(From  the  Evening  Gazette,  March  13.) 

The  KelloiXL'"  Opera  Company   beijan   an    engage- 
ment at  the  (ilobe  Theatre  on  Tuesday  eveninix,  ap 
pearing  in    "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor."     On  Wednes- 
day evening   Wairner's    "The    Flying   Dutchman." 
was  given  for  the  first  time  in    lioston.  and    on   Fri- 
day evening   "II   Trovatore"    was   i>erformed.     Of 
tlie  performances  of  the  two   more    familiar   operas 
we  shall  say  but  little,    save   that   they    were    ren- 
dered quite  as  well  as  at  any  previous  time  the  com- 
]>any  has  visited  us.      Warner's  opera  attracted  the 
lari^e-t  hou«e   of  the   week,  and    it  may   be  added 
afdiieved  an  unquestionable  success,  if  we  may  judi^e 
by  the  ajiplause  that  was   bestowed    upon   it.      It  is 
certainly  iin  iiiterc>>ting  work,  exuberantly  wild  and 
eccentric   at   times,  but   always   eff.'ctive.  often    de- 
lii^htful.      It  is  true  that  in  jtoint  of  style  it  is  neith- 
er fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  but  it  is  a  curious  admixture 
of  Widier,  Meyerbeer.  Bellini  and  Spontini.  with  an 
occasional     scasonini;  of    Ilalevy.   the    whole  tem- 
jiered  by  a  soupcon  of  Herli<)7,.      It  is   wonderfully 
dramatic,    however,   and   in    s[iite   of  much   that   is 
bizarre  and  more   that,   is   extravajjaut,  lhorou'.;hly 
eni^rosses  the  attention  from  bei^innim;  to  end.  occa- 
si<mally  stirriuij  the  feelings  with  trreat  power,  and 
always  iuqircssini;  tlie   attentive   listener   with  the 
sense  that   lie   is  hearing   the    work   of  one    whose 
mind  i-i  of  no  common   order.      What  is   most  sur- 
pri-'iiKj;  ill  this  opera,    though,  is   the   triviality   to 
wiiich  the  ctunpo'^'-r  sinks  now  and  then.      Here  and 
there,   in   the   nruNt   of  a    scene   of  intense  pri-;-ion 
treated  with  a  master  hand,  we  are  startled  by  a  bit 
of  commonplace  of  the  most  hackneyed  description, 
—a  fraijment  or  some  odds  and  ends  of  Italian    oji- 
era  that  were  worn  threadbare  years  before  Wajjuer 
began  to  write.     This  is  the  more  startlini;   for  tlie 
reason  that  w<'  find   it  difficult  to   di>assnc,iate   the 
comjioser  frtnu  his  later  theorie=i,  or  to  fori^et  that 
the  opera  is  looked  ujion  by  him  as  one  of  the  sins 
of  his  youth  that   cannot  be    too   deeply    repented. 
The  work,   throui^hout,  is   larii:e   in   desiijn.  and  in 
many  essentials  clearly  prophesies  the  course  after- 
wards  ado])ted    by    the  musical  inconoclast  in  his 
reckless    assaults   upon  received   traditions  of  art. 
The  orchestration,  thouLrh  tendincj   to   noisiness,  is 
wonderfully  fine.      It  is  over-elaborated,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  make  it  independent  of  the  voices  is  often 
confused,  but  it  is  large   in  style   and   masterly  in 
conception  and  treatment.     Then,  atrain,  we  have  a 
str()UL;ly  marked  attempt  to  give  a  <iistinct  and  an 
api>roi»riate  individuality  to  the  different  characters, 
and  the  result  is  a  fine  discrimination   between  the 
ruixged  mu-^ic  assii^ned  to  the  rough  old   fisherman 
Daland.  the  dreamy  and  impassioned  music  given  to 
the  morbid  Senta.  the  weird  and   va2:ue   music   of 
Vanderdecken.  and  the  suave  and  warm  music   of 
the  lover  Eric.     These  distinctions  are  well  main- 
tained throughout.      The  sailor  choruses  are  full  of 
characteristic  etrength  and  spirit.     The  second  act 
is  the  best  of  the  tliree  into  which  the  opera  is   di- 
vided.    The  first  act  contains  but  little  that  is  inter- 
estiuLC,  beyond  the  unflagi^ing  eneri^y    with    which 
its  wild  and  -restless  fervor  is   sustained.      But  the 
second  act  abounds  in  beauties  of  every  kind.     The 
various   styles   essayed    therein     by  tlie   composer 
give  it  the  air  of  a  pasticcio,   and  consequently  de- 
prive it  of  unity  of  sentiment,  but  it  is    interesting 
both  musically  speaking  and  a"  a  curious   example 
of  the  composer's  indecisif>n  before   giving   himself 
up  to  his  more  matured  views  of  his  mission.     The 
openiuij  chorus,  in  its  pure  melody  and   treatment, 
mii^ht   easily    pass   for   a  bit  of  elevated  Auiier,  so 
French  is  it  in    character.     The   meetina:   between 
Senta  and  Vanderdecken  is  sugg^^stive  throughout 
of  Meyerbeer,  and  is  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  as 
the  i^reat  scene   between    Valentine   and    Raoul  in 
'  "  The  Hnguenots,"  and  the  fine  trio  in  the  last  act 
i  of  *'  Robert  le  Diable."     It   is  marked   by  intense 


passion,  ami  is  not  surpassed  by  anything  in  its 
m:inner  that  morlern  opera  has  produced.  There 
are  many  barren  wastes  in  the  work  that  are  <;iven 
up  to  eccentricities  which  jar  upon  both  the  ear  and 
the  understanding:,  and  the  <reneral  tone  of  the  opera 
is  feverish  and  unhealthy  ;  but  when  all  is  said  that 
can  be  said  ai^ain-^t  it,  there  still  remains  much  that 
fascinates,  and  much  that  exacts  involuntary  admi- 
ration. We  feel  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  an 
oriijinal  and  an  independent  mind,  that  is  stru^ixling 
to  find  the  proper  outlet  for  his  thoughts,  and  the 
proper  form  in  which  to  present  them. 

The  opera  was  very  crerjitably  performed.     Miss 
Kellogn;,  as   the  imairinative   and    romantic   Senta, 
acted  with  more  tlKuicrht  and   skill  than  have  ever 
before  distiu!j;uished    her   etTorts.      Her  imperson.a- 
tion   was    artistically  conceived,  and  wa*^.  through- 
out,   consistent,   interesting,  and  able.      She  threw 
herself  fully  into  its  spirit,  and  ns  an  actress  and  a 
singer  fairh'  earned  and    deserved  the  cordial  ac- 
knowledgment she  received  at  the  hands  of  her  au- 
dience.     Mr.    ("'arleton    played    Vanderdecken,    and 
looked  the  part  to  perfection.      Ilisactini;  was  wi'Il 
conceived,  and  he  sauix  the  music  of  the   part  with 
stron^r  intellic^ence.  devotion  and  ability.     Mr.  Maas 
merits  praise,  too.  for  the  sweetness  and  the  fervor 
of  his  ?inf]^in2r  as  Kric,  tlie  lover  of  Senta.      Mr.  Coa- 
ly made  an  appropriately  viii^nrnus  and  rui^ged   Da- 
land,  and  sani^  the   music   of  the   old   sailor  with  a 
heartiness  auM  a  stnmtrth  that  call  for  hearty  com- 
mendation.     The  little  tliat  wa^  i;iven  to  the  H-drns- 
man  was  suns^  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Turner  well,  thousrh  it 
seemed  to  make  severe  d'-mands  upon  liis  voice,  as 
well  it  might,  for  some  of  its  phrases  arc  alnnostun- 
singable.     The  sailors'  choru^c'^  were  rendered  with 
exeellcnt  spirit  and  correctness,   and   the   Spinning 
rhoru<'  was  acceptably  given,  saye  for  an   occa-;ion- 
al  falseness  of  intonati<in.      The  f>rchestra.  cniislder- 
iui^  the  tryinir  dilficulties  of  the  work  and  the  limit- 
ed number  of  rehearsiils  it  had.  acquitted  itself  in  a 
praise-worthy  manner.     Tlie  opi'ra  was  mounted  in 
an  efft'ctive  and    careful    manner,  though    we   could 
have  well  spared  tiie    map    of   Pitlsbur-^h    that  ap- 
jteared  upon   the   walls   of  the   fisherman's    hut,  in 
the  second  act.     The  work  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. 

(From  the  Courier.) 

Throuijhout  the  Wf)rk  breathes  the  spirit  of  spon- 
taneous naire/v.  This  opera  was  certainly  not  man- 
ufactured, but  created.  There  are  weak  points  in 
it  undoubtedly.  Wagner  was  not  yet  able  to  always 
hit  Iiis  mark  with  that  uueriing  airn.  with  that  Ti- 
tanic force  that  he  has  since  deve!oi)ed  ;  but  tlie  aim 
throuijhout  is  hii,di.  pure  and  noble,  there  is  nothing 
of  unworthy  trickery  or  claptrap  in  his  methoil, 
nothimx  done  for  the  sake  of  mere  sensati'tn  and 
stai^e-effect.  Let  us  go  into  details  a  little.  The 
opera  begins  with  a  rei^ular  overture  built  up  on 
themes  that  afterwards  are  recoi^nlzable  as  the 
;jerms  of  the  "Thole  music  of  the  opera  itself.  After 
JajniJtduser  Wagner  c:ave  up  writing'  set  overtures 
to  his  musical  dramas,  as  incompatible  with  Ins 
theory  of  art.  He  even  cut  off  the  latter  half  of  the 
famous  overture  to  TnnnhduRrr,  and  connected  the 
Allegro  movement  immediately  with  the  music  of 
the  opening  scene,  when  he  remodeled  the  work 
for  its  performance  at  th'  Paris  Opera  in  1801,  thus 
chanijing  its  form  from  that  of  overture  to  a  mere 
instrumental  introduction  nvire  in  keeping  with  his 
later  views.  His  return  to  the  overture  form  in  the 
}f''is(erfiin(jer  is  easily  explaineil  by  the  character  of 
the  work,  which  is  a  sort  of  parody  or  satire  on 
Tannkdux^r.  Concerning  the  overture  to  the  Fly- 
iiiq  D'lfchmfin.  I  can  do  my  readers  no  greater  ser- 
vice than  to  quot>e  from  the  criticism  of  one  of  the 
greatest  musical  critics  the  worbl  has  ever  known 
— Hector  Berlioz.  He  says:  "The  overture  begins 
with  a  lightning  like  outburst  of  the  orchestra  in 
which  we  seem  to  recognize  at  once  the  howling:  of 
the  storm,  the  cries  of  the  sailors,  the  whistling  of 
the  cordajje  and  the  tempestmrns  noises  of  a  ra2:ing 
sea.  This  opening  is  maijnificent ;  it  imperiously 
seizes  upon  the  li-itener  and  carries  him  away  ;  but, 
as  the  same  method  is  constantly  em[)loyed  after- 
wards, tremolo  following  upon  treuKjlo,  chromatic 
runs  ending  only  to  make  way  for  other  chromatic 
runs,  without  the  faintest  ray  of  sunshine  piercing 
throU2;h  those  dark  clouds  charged  with  electric 
fluid  pouring  down  their  torrents  without  trace  or 
end,  without  the  slii^^htest  melodic  fi-.?ure  to  brighten 
those  black  harmonies,  the  listener's  attention  grows 
tired,  discouraged,  and  finally  succumbs.  .  .  .  The 
overture,  of  which  the  development  seems  to  me, 
upon  the  whole,  excessive,  is  viijorously  scored,  and 
the  composer  has  at  its  beginning  drawn  an  extra- 
ordinary effect  from  the  interval  of  the  bare  fifth. 
This  interval,  thus  emplu\'ed,  assumes  a  strange  as- 
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jipct.  tint,  innlii's  ono  Mliiuldfr."  Tlio  opfiiins  srpnn 
of  I  lie  oi>(Til.  ill  wliii-li  II:ilMmrssliip  ciinii'sln  nncli'ir 
in  n  litMi^  bay  on  \ho.  Xorwc^'iJin  roast  Ici  seek  rcf 
ii<;e  from  tlir  Rtorni,  i-i  iiociiliarly  fasciimtiiiff.  Tlin 
clii'i'ry  Hinirinff  of  llic  snilnrs  fin-ling  piiils.  ociilin;; 
ropes,  making  the  ship  sfcnrc.  tlii- nrliocs  llieirsmi!; 
ftw.ikons  in  tlio  snrronnding  rlifT-i.  tlii'  noise  of  the 
storm,  Piihinil's  short  sentences  of  si'lf  i-onsrntiiln. 
tion  on  hnvinir  eseapeil  the  tempest  nml  the  near 
prospect  of  seeing  Senta  again,  all  go  lo  make  up  a 
scene  to  which  I  can  compare  notlung  that  I  know 
of  in  tlie  whole  range  of  (lrnmati<r  rnnsie.  The  song 
of  the  helmsman,  whom  Daland  has  left  in  charge 
of  Ihe  ship,  is  admirable,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
admirable  bits  of  melody  thai  AVagner  has  ever 
written.  The  arrival  of  the  shi[>  of  the  Flying 
l>ntchman  "  with  blood  red  sails  and  black  masts," 
the  half  waking  np  of  Daland'a  drowsy  helmsman 
whr>  has  gone  to  sleep  over  his  charge,  and  tries  in 
vain  to  drive  offslnmber  by  singingsnalehes  of  his 
Bong.  arc  wonderfully  vividly  nainted  by  the  or 
ehestra  ;  it  is  a  scene  taken  right  from  life.  The 
landing  of  the  Dutchman  himscdf,  with  his  first 
grand  air,  in  whii  h  he  alternately  half  scornfully 
liewnils  his  fate  and  tries  to  revive  his  long-lost 
hope  of  salvalicm,  is  the  first  lime  that  we  find  nnv- 
thing  of  the  latter  Wagner  in  the  opera.  The 
whole  scene  is  immensely  difficult,  and  unless  the 
singer  is  a  thorough  actor  as  widl,  and  has  com- 
pletely mastereil  every  shade  of  Wagner's  intention, 
it  will  always  fall  flat  on  the  audience.  I  remem- 
ber coming  out  of  tlie  Globe  Theatre  some  years 
ago,  after  witnessing  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman's  won- 
dei'fnl  acting  of  Queen  Catharine's  death  scene  in 
Ilenri/  Ihe  Eif/htfi.  and  meeting  a  certain  great  opera 
singer  in  the  lobby,  I  was  impelled  to  say,  "  Only 
think  what  opera  would  be,  if  we  could  have  such 
acting  as  that!"  "Very  true,"  was  tlie  reply, 
"  but  you  see  the  music  never  gives  us  time  for  all 
that  sort  of  thing."  Now  in  this  scene  of  the  Fii/- 
jnff  Dntrhniiii  the  music  does,  for  once,  give  time 
for  "  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  "  nay,  more,  it  absolute- 
ly demands  it  of  the  actor.  There  is  not  on  orches- 
tral jihrase  in  the  whole  scene  that  is  not  intended 
to  accompany  some  ]>antomimJc  expu'cssion  of  sor- 
row, desjiair,  resignation,  iio])e.  longing,  passion,  on 
the  f  ctor's  part.  And.  mark  this  well,  unless  both 
actor  and  orchestra  are  in  perfect  accord,  the  gist 
of  the  whole  is  lost.  This  scene  is  entirely  superb. 
Wagner  calls  it  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Dutchman's  character,  and  through  it  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  wdiole  opera.  The  remainder  of 
the  act  is  hardly  up  to  this  high  level,  but  it  con- 
tains much  that  is  distinctly  fine.  The  music  dur- 
ing Daland's  meeting  with  the  Dutchman,  the  lat- 
ti'r's  description  of  a  part  of  his  misfortunes,  his  dis- 
)ilaying  his  riches  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the 
liearty  old  Norwegian  skijiper.  his  first  half-timid 
question,  "  Have  you  a  daughter  ?  "  and  the  ensuing 
dialogue  that  results  in  Ihe  exclamation.  "  Let  her 
be  my  wife,"  is  worderfully  graphic.  The  duet  be- 
tween the  two  men  verges  more  on  the  eommon- 
plai-e,  but  the  act  closes  brilliantly  with  Daland's 
ship  weighing  anehorafter  the  storm,  amid  the  sing- 
ing and  clieers  of  the  crew.  The  opening  scene  of 
act  second,  in  which  we  are  shown  the  interior  o 
Daland's  cottage,  where  Senta  and  her  young 
friends  sit  spinning,  is  alisolntely  charming.  The 
spinning  chorus  for  female  voices  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  charnnng  things  of  its  sort  in  all  music. 
Senta's  ballad,  in  which  she  relates  the  legend  of 
the  Flying  Dutchman  to  her  comrades  is  superb. 
I  know  of  nothing  that  equals  it  in  a  certain  weird 
power.  Erik's  song  of  expostidafion  seems  less 
good.  In  fact  none  ot  tlie  music  of  Erik's  part 
strikes  us  as  up  to  the  standard  of  the  rest  of  the 
work.  It  recalls  the  unhappy  Italian  Tenore  di 
Grazia  too  strongly.  To  be  sure  Wagner  says  of 
him  ;  "  Erik  must  be  no  sentimental  whimperer  ; 
on  the  contrary  he  is  stormy,  violent  and  morose. 
Whoever  sings  his  Cavatina  in  the  third  act  in  any 
sugary  sweet  way,  renders  me  by  so  doing  but  a 
poor  service,  as  it  ought  to  breathe  nothing  but  mel- 
ancholy and  sorrow."  The  music,  however,  reach- 
es its  highest  point  of  power  and  dramatic  intensity 
in  the  following  scene,  where  the  Dutchman  meets 
Senta  and  she  joyfully  consents  to  be  his  wife.  In 
this  scene,  as  in  the  Dutchman's  air  in  the  first  act, 
Wagner  has  done  his  uttermost.  It  will  always  re- 
main one  of  the  greatest  duets  on  the  stage;  per- 
haps not  to  be  compared  with  the  great  duet  in  the 
fourth  act  of  Meyerbeer's  Huguenots  or  with  the 
great  duets  in  Lohengrin  or  the  Walkiire  ;  but  to 
be  great  a  thing  need  not  be  greatest.  Certainly 
this  scene  alone  would  suffice  to  prove  Wagner's 
commanding  genius.  The  sailor's  chorus  in  the 
third  act  is  a  most  spirited  piece  of  writing,  if  per- 


haps rather  noisy,  but  that  is,  after  all,  not  out  of 
kei'ping  with  the  character  of  the  scene.  The  grad- 
ual working  fuit  of  this  scene  is  indeed  one  of  Wag- 
ner's triumphs.  The  hilarious  jollity  of  Dalaml',"! 
sailors,  their  jeering  invitation  to  the  crew  of  tin; 
phantom  ship  to  join  them  in  their  revel,  the  aller- 
uale  singiteg  of  the  men  on  shif)  Iiri.ard  aru]  the 
women  on  shore,  tiie  awalceniug  fff  the  ghostly  crew 
of  \\\i\  Fhiinii  Diifclnnnv.  their  demoniac  song  accom- 
panied by  the  raging  of  the  tempest,  thi^  vain  af- 
tempts  of  Dalnnrl's  sriilors  to  drown  out  their  horrid 
chorus  by  striking  up  their  own  sailors'  song,  and 
the  ulliniale  flight  of  boMi  sailors  and  women,  leav- 
ing the  field  to  tlie  phanlom  crew,  make  u[)  a  scene 
of  stirpassing  dramatic  brilliancy.  After  a  second 
altempt  by  Erik  to  induce  Senta  to  look  favorably 
upon  liis  love,  the  opera  huri-ies  to  its  end.  Tliis 
final  portion  is  full  of  dramatic  and  musical  inter- 
est, and  is  a  worthy  close  of  tlie  work.  Senta's 
frantic  proclamation  of  her  constancy  as  she  throws 
herself  from  a  cliff  into  the  sea  is  really  great. 


Beethoven  at  the  Aquarium,  (!) 

There  c«n  .scarcely  be  rmich  iliscnssinn  con- 
cerning the  highest  art-aiin  of  syniplinny  writ- 
ins,  and  we  have  Bcethoven'.s  own  words  to 
show  what  he  meant  when  he  composed  the 
"Sinfonia  Pastorale,  No.  0,  Op.  08."  Sym- 
phonies such  as  Beetlioyen  wrote  are  surely  the 
most  invigorating  stimulants  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  great  master,  although  he.  gave 
in  this  very  work  the  keynote  to  his  impres- 
sions, yet  declared  that  his  Pastoral  Symphcmy 
was  rather  the  record  of  hnpreKSi'ons  than  actual 
representation  of  factx.  We  can  well  imagine 
the  horror  caused  to  some  minds  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  moving  illustrative  panorama  dur 
ing  the  execution  of  Beethoven's  sublime  work. 
We  can  forgive  the  scorn  occasioned  by  the 
dull  declaration  that  such  music  cannot  inspire 
without  assistance,  and  that  the  mind  is  dead 
to  fancy  before  such  enchantment.  But  horri- 
fied as  we  may  be,  and  scornful  as  we  may  be, 
still  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  no  gates  to  enchantment  are  unlocked  by 
the  genius  of  the  musician,  and  that  when  he 
pipes  there  are  some  who  will  not  dance.  The 
question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this,  are 
we  to  leave  unimpressionable  ir.inds  in  a  state 
of  darkness  and  chaos,  are  we  to  reserve  Beet- 
hoven and  his  symphonies  for  such  as  under- 
stand and  appreciate  them,  or  may  we  in  all 
gentle  kindness  suggest  their  beauty  in  around 
about  and,  .artistically  speaking,  an  heretical 
fashion  ?  Not  much  harm  can  surely  be  done 
by  scenic  illustrations  to  the  Pastoral  Sympho- 
ny, and  if  any  chance  converts  are  made  to  the 
imaginative  school,  the  honest  design  of  the 
Aquarium  authorities  may  well  be  spared  some 
of  that  "scorn  of  scorn"  to  which  it  is  at  the 
outset  exposed.  There  will  be  some  who  will 
listen  to  the  music  and  shut  their  eyes,  and 
many  more  who  will  gaze  at  the  panorama  and 
shut  their  ears;  but  if  music  and  scenery  in 
combination  suggest  to  any  mind  the  refining 
and  ennobling  influence  of  Beethoven,  it  may 
be  possible  that  such  humble  inquirers  may  be 
spared  some  of  the  lashes  inflicted  by  an  aveng- 
ing a;stheticism.  But  now  that  the  thing  has 
been  done,  now  that  Beethoven's  "  record  of 
impressions"  has  been  taken  up  to  the  paint- 
ing-room, now  that  his  adorable  fancy  has 
been  exposed  to  the  harsh  rigor  of  realitj',  now 
that  his  May  meadows  and  sun-lit  fields,  and 
carousing  villagers,  and  thunder-storms,  and 
thanksgiving  prayers  have  been  measured  out 
by  rule  of  thumb  and  canvas,  it  is  indeed  cu- 
rious to  observe  how  differently  one  sublime 
subject  can  appeal  to  varied  minds.  Mr.  Juli- 
an Hicks  has  painted  a  lieautiful  panorama; 
but  to  say  that  the  panorama  touches  the  mus- 
ical sentiment  or  the  first  princii)les  of  the 
idyll  would  be  disloyalty  to  Beethoven  and  un- 
friendly to  nature.  We  will  allow,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  identical  impressions 
are  not  created  by  the  same  touch,  but  if  this 
magic  symphony  was  not  meant  to  suggest  the 
exquisite  simplicity  of  nature  and  the  purity  of 
rural  innocence,  it  meant  nothing.  Mr.  Hicks 
has  discarded  the  purely  pastorale,  and  direct- 


ed the  mind  to  the  abstract  classical.  He  does 
not  take  his  audience  with  the  music  tlirough 
meadows,  liy  the  side  of  rivulets,  amongst  the 
villagers.  When  are  the  "pleasant  feelings 
aroused  in  the  heart  on  arriving  in  the  country" 
in  tills  unreal  world  of  classic  temples,  broken 
columns,  and  impossible  citaclels  ?  It  was  the 
country  that  Ood  made,  and  not  the  palace.? 
built  by  man  that  Beethoven  described.  It  is 
as  true  now  as  then.  The  blue-bell  fiidds  of 
Kent,  the  solemn  shade  of  the  beeches  and  oak.s 
of  England,  the  villagers  of  our  own  time,  the 
rural  charms  of  England,  all  come  before  tis 
with  the  first  notes  of  Beethoven's  pastoral  mu- 
sic. Could  not  Mr.  Julian  Ilicks  have  led  us 
among  the  hedge-rows  and  thatclied  villages 
of  our  own  land  instead  of  conducting  us  to  the 
stately  grandeur  of  an  unknown  world  ?  We 
see  an  Acropolis  on  every  hill,  and  a  ruinerl 
Palmyra  in  every  valley.  The  carousing  vil- 
lagers are  attired  like  Paris  on  the  hill  of  Ida, 
the  dances  are  suggestive  of  fauns  and  satyrs. 
Pan  and  Bacchus,  CEnone  and  Adonis,  are  the 
figures  in  the  panoramic  picture,  and  the  red 
storm-sun  sinks  upon  a  wild  plain  .scattered 
about  with  Corinthian  columns.  The  manage- 
ment has  done  well  in  its  honest  effort  to  edu- 
cate the  taste ;  the  scenic  artist  has  painted  a 
moving  picture  distinguished  for  its  boldness 
and  beauty.  Mr.  George  Mount  has  done  bis 
best  for  Beethoven's  music,  but  picture  and 
music  are  distinct  and  apart.  The  mind  re- 
fuses to  take  them  together. — London  Musical 
World. 


Beethoven— with  Illustrations.  (!) 

The  recent  performance,  at  the  Westminster 
Aquarium,  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  with  scenic 
effects,  is  to  be  deplored  as  a  violation  of  the  high- 
est principles  of  musical  art.  The  orchestral  sym- 
phony is  a  distinctive  form  of  musical  expression, 
which  can  neither  be  added  to,  nor  taken  from, 
without  destroying  its  very  nature  and  essence. 
Put  words  to  it,  and  it  becomes  a  cantata;  again, 
add  the  stage,  and  it  becomes  an  embryo  opera.  To 
appeal  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear  is  to  trench 
upon  the  true  province  of  the  symphony,  which  is, 
to  depict  by  sound  alike  the  varying  panorama  of 
nature  and  the  emotions  of  the  heart.  Taking  the 
Pastor.al  Symphony  as  the  best  instance  to  be  found, 
Beethoven's  music  brings  before  us  with  ample  dis- 
tinctness the  smiling  landscape,  the  almost  sudden 
darkness,  the  burst  of  the  storm,  the  heavy  but  liq- 
uid patter  of  the  rain  ;  the  gradual  departui-e  of  the 
thunder-clouds,  and  the  thankful  repose  of  nature 
when  the  storm  is  spent.  To  appeal  forcibly  to  one 
sense  is  to  distract  the  other,  and  it  is  impossible, 
in  the  presence  of  a  gorgeous  and  shifting  pano- 
rama, to  give  an  adequate  attention  to  the  orches- 
tra. This  was  fully  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
performance  at  the  Aquarium.  The  applause  of  the 
audience  was  in  chief  directed  to  the  scenic  effects, 
and  the  result  of  this  was  the  occasional  interrup- 
tion of  the  noble  work  they  were  intended  to  illus- 
trate. We  fear,  nevertheli^ss,  that  the  performance 
is  regarded  by  its  projectors  as  "a  success." — Land. 
Mhs.  SUxnd'ird. 


Miss  Julia  Rive's  Style. 

(From  the  Music.il  Review,  Chicago.) 

We  cannot  imagine  why  it  is  that  some  of  the 
local  newspaper  critics  and  contributors  on  musical 
subjects  should  go  so  far  out  of  their  way  as  to 
declare  that  Miss  Julia  Rive  is  a  greater  artiste 
than  Mme.  Annette  Essipotf.  We  can  understand 
how  criticism  can  be  so  thwarted  and  warped  as  to 
bury  out  of  sight  all  regard  for  what  is  just.  We 
do  not  accuse  any  critic  of  bias  in  making  this  com- 
parison. They  niaj-  have  been  actuated  by  honest 
motives.  They  may  conscientiously  believe  that 
Miss  Riv6  is  the  greater  artist  of  the  two.  But  we 
repeat  that  we  cannot  appreciate  or  comprehend  the 
critical  perspicacity  which  shall  find  in  the  one  any- 
thing to  compare  to  the  other.  It  is  a  thankless 
and  not  an  easy  task  to  write  a  criticism  upon  so 
accomplished  a  pianiste  as  Miss  Rive.  Her  method 
no  one  can  disparage  and  her  technique  is  magnifi- 
cent. But  with  all  her  fine  gifts  in  the  n-.eclianical 
part  of  her  execution  there  is  something  wanting  in 
her  playing.  If  we  were  to  judge  piano  music  sole- 
ly by  the  dexterity  with  which  certain  combinations 
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of  cliords  nro  fin^ereil.  thm  the  hiLjIiPst  prai<^e 
shonM  he  nrcorded  to  Miss  Rivt^.  Btit  ti>  properly 
interpret  the  creat  masters  in  miisiral  art  a  ppr- 
former  should  have  tlic  keene'^t  sensibilities  and  the 
most  refined  perceptions.  This  sensitive  feelin;2;for 
tone  in  tlie  mind  will  rapidly  ^"'^  completely  find 
expression  at  the  finjjer  ends.  We  do  not  wish  to 
be  construed  as  mean'.ni:;  that  Misg  Rive  does  not 
possess  these  necessary  qualifications.  Unless  she 
bad  them  in  some  dei^ree  and  a  lar2:ely  developed 
degree,  too,  she  never  could  be  the  artist  that  she 
is.  Without  any  desire  to  be  captious,  or  to  raise 
frivolous  objections  to  Miss  Rive's  style,  we  think 
that  she  drives  ns  music  with  more  of  the  mechani- 
cal element  in  it  than  the  spiritual  ;  and  for  this 
reason  bravura  nnisir  is  that  in  which  slu?  displays 
the  abun  lance  and  the  thorouirb  cultivation  of  her 
natural  talents.  This  nietaphysioal  essence  in  mu- 
sic is  undoubted.  Every  composition  means  some- 
thinc;,  and,  unless  tliat  somethinic  is  reached,  it  can- 
not wholly  satisfy.  The  true  sphere  of  music  is  the 
emotion^.  Music  creates  emotions  more  than  it 
portrays  them,  and  it  does  not  cive  rise  to  these 
emotions  if  it  is  not  intensely  exjiressive  ;  and  to 
be  intensely  expressive  requires  ^reat  versatility 
and  irraee  in  toiicli.  These  traits  we  do  not  think 
that  Miss  Rive  ha«  so  much  as  the  ability  to  over- 
come the  most  difficult  technical  pas'^ai^es.  Miss 
Julia  Rive  is  a  lhor<)Ui^h  artist,  an  artist  who  com- 
bines with  a  perfect  te<-!inique  a  hiirh  <le<;ree  of  in- 
tellii,'ence.  Her  skill  in  the  mechanical  require- 
ments of  piano  music  is  as  perfect  as  it  is  surpris- 
imr.  She  plays  the  mo«t  intricate  music  with  the 
same  ease  tluit  she  would  bestow  upon  an  ordinarily 
difficult  composition.  Tliere  is  no  woman  in  this 
country,  and  perhaps  not  in  any  (ftln'r.  who  can 
play  Liszt's  comidiented  mu>ic  so  well  as  Miss  Rive. 
She  was,  we  believe,  under  tlie  in'^truetion  of  that 
great  niat'sl  ro  for  the  period  of  twenty. one  months, 
and  the  influence  of  her  illu-tri<ius  teacher  is  evi- 
dent in  her  style.  EssipofT  showed  to  the  greatest 
degree  her  skill  in  bravura  music  in  lier  execution 
of  tlie  magnificent  Saint  Saj-ns  concerl:o,  whicli  she 
played  during  her  last  week  in  Tliicago.  Saint-Sa- 
ens,  who  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  mod- 
ern composers,  gives  to  this  conijiosition  a  great 
deal  of  the  chara<'ter  of  Liszt's  heavier  music,  c<Hn- 
bined  with  tliat  finesse  and  melodiousness  w.iieh  is 
the  feature  of  the  romantic  school.  As  played  by 
Essipdff,  it  was  one  of  the  most  sujif-rl)  performan- 
ces ever  given  in  this  city.  E-^sipofY  is  par  excel- 
lence tlie  poet  of  the  piano.  T'nder  her  mnnlpula- 
tion  there  is  a  warmfli.  a  grace  and  an  elnqnencein 
pianf»  music  wiiieh  no  musician  has  before  imjiarted 
to  it — at  least  within  the  range  of  our  knowledge. 
This  we  can  say  without  in  the  least  coinpelling  a 
comparison  with  Rubinstein  and  Von  Riilow,  both 
greater  musicians.  Rubinstein  impresses  one  with 
the  greatness  of  his  musical  g<*nins  ;  V(ui  Riilow  by 
his  great  intelleetnality  an<i  K^sipnfTby  her  bewitch- 
ing poetry.  The  reader  will  pardon  this  momentary 
digression.  Tnasmneh  as  critics  have  insisted  tiiat 
Miss  Rive  is  na  great  and  sometimes  greater  than 
EssipofT,  we  wi.sh  to  show  wherein,  in  oiir  oi)inion, 
she  is  deficient.  Miss  Rive  is  lacking  in  that  jtoet- 
ical  quality,  that  graceful  f.'niinine  insiglit.  which 
was  the  charm  and  singulnrity  of  E--'ipt>tT's  jdaving. 
Miss  Rive,  as  we  have  said  above,  as  an  interpreter 
of  brilliant,  intricate  music,  deserves  all  the  praise 
that  can  be  lavisiied  upon  her.  But  as  a  reader  of 
the  romantic  and  poetical  styles  of  musical  compo- 
sition she  is  below  our  ideal.  In  Miss  Rive's  nature 
we  do  not  think,  judging  from  her  jiersonal  appear- 
ance, tliat  tlie  idealities  and  poetic  faculties  are 
larirely  developed.  And  tins  we  say  without  in- 
tending any  injustice  to  this  gifted  huly.  She  can- 
not impart  to  her  music  that  which  she  evidently 
has  not  herself.  If  the  reader  will  agree  with  us  in 
the  premises  he  or  she  will  certainly  agree  with  us 
in  the  deduction.  Miss  Rive's  execniion  of  compo- 
sitions similar  to  those  <if  Chopin.  Schubert,  Beet- 
hoven, and.  indeed,  all  sentimental  music,  reminds 
us  of  a  painting  in  high  colors  where  the  lights  and 
shadows,  which  are  as  necessar}'  to  the  perfect  mu- 
sical idea  as  to  the  painting,  have  been  sacrificed 
for  brilliant  effects.  We  are  aware  that  many  will 
dissent  from  us,  but  this  is  our  honest  opinion. 


Boston  Audiences. 

MAD.\ME    ESSIPOFF'S     CONCEUTS. 

To  tJte  Editors  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  : — 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Gari'Ison, 
his  reflections  upon  IMadanie  Essipoff's  failure  here  in 
Boston. do  not  reveal  much  understanding  in  artistic 
matters.    As  other  articles  have  ajipearcd,  written  in  a 


similar  strain,  it  mny  not  he  out  of  plnce  ta  say  some- 
thiu'j.-  on  the  other  siile.  To  he  hrief  and  to  the  point, 
and  far  from  wishing  to  detract  from  Madume  Essipoff's 
admirable  playing,  we  contend  that  it  requires  some- 
thing more  than  this  adndraMe  playing  to  make  an  ev- 
ening concr-rt  at  the  Music  hall  interesting.  In  the  first 
place  we  object  to  the  hall  fur  performances  which  pos- 
esss  the  character  of  chamber  concerts.  It  is  too  larere, 
anrl  two  pianos  on  that  great  stage,  without  any  sign  of 
an  orchestra,  wear  a  most  melancholy  asjieet.  To  hear 
a  concerto  by  Chopin  or  Saint-Saens  in  the  Music  Hall, 
with  accompaniment  of  a  second  piano,  no  matter  how 
well  played,  cannot  possibly  inspire  "s.  To  have  it 
follnweil  by  the  vocal  performances  which  the  audience 
had  to  listen  to  next,  was  calculated  to  counteract  any 
possible  charm  that  the  ])laylng  might  previously  have 
given.  To  have  tliese  voeal  performances  followed  by 
solo  compositions  Mketlie  "  ^lel.ancliolie"  by  Prume,  and 
others  of  the  kind,  however  fair  the  j'laying,  was  hardly 
endurable. 

We  may  not  be  as  appreciative  as  we  should  be;  but 
we  think  we  compare  not  unfavorably  with  the  best  au- 
diences in  European  cities,  and  are  far  more  good-nat- 
ured. At  all  events,  if  we  are  to  be  considered  unartis- 
tic,  we  claim  that  these  concerts  aj»  a  jrholc  wereunartis- 
tic  also,  and  would  not  be  patronized,  even  If  toleraterl, 
by  cultivated  amliences  in  any  respectable  Eur()pean 
city  any  more  than  in  Roston!  When  Mr.  Rubinstein 
engai^ed  Ilorttcnlturat  hall  and  alone  at  the  piano  played 
to  us  carefully-selected  programmes  from  different 
schools  of  music,  we  listened  to  hira  with  unbounded 
interest,  and  he  certaitdy  could  not  coini>lain  of  his  au- 
diences nor  of  any  want  of  ajipreciation  ou  their  part. 
When  we  are  a=ked  to  listen  to  ]uano-foric  playing  in 
the  Mu-^ii-  Hall  with  an  or**hestra,  we  want  that  orchestra 
to  lie -rood, 'ir  .at  ]o:x'it  passably  good.  The  better  the 
playing'  i--.  the  bett'-r  the  orchestra  should  be;  and  it  is 
liafdly  fair  to  exjiect  u«  to  put  up  with  wor«e  than  medi- 
ocrity, for  the  oreho'^tra  that  did  acconi|)any  Madame 
IC-^siiinlT  was  wnrsf  than  mr-diocre.  We  could  not  blame 
Ma'tnne  K'^*;ipofr  for  (lisiip?ising  with  such  an  orcho^lra 
if  she  <-otdd  n<it  i.'iv  us  a  better  one,  but  a  hall  of  the 
size  "f  the  Music-  Hall  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  proi^er 
hall  for  a  series  of  solo  performances  on  the  piano. 

In  any  large  eify  the  Cfuicert-:::oinc  public  form,  of 
course,  a  small  jiortion  of  It.  If  statistics  (to  be  prai'ti- 
cal^  could  be  made  up  showint;  the  numticr  of  roneeris 
that  liave  been  ^iveu  in  lloston  this  season,  and  the 
nnnd)er  of  jjeojih-  who  have  attenih-d  them,  we  think 
they  would 'lenionstrati-  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
jieople  g'uierally  feel  ]uior  in  these  times.— :ind  as  a  rule 
the  more  cultivated  in  miiul  tlie  poorer  in  jnirse, — wo 
have  not  hern  larkiuir  in  patronizing:  tiieni. 

We  have  far  tnt>  di-tiuguisheil  artists  anion:;  ub  to  fail 
in  our  f»ni>reei:\iion  of  jd.anoforfe  idayinq;  and  of  Mad- 
ame E^sipofT's  performances,  Althoiiirh  we  may  not  be 
able  to  aernr<l  tr)  her  that  superlative  praise  whieli  some 
(tf  the  critics  liave  indnb^ed  In,  aucl  thoii'jh  we  have 
heard  those  amom:  u-^  who>ie  eon<-epiiiui  and  rendering 
of  some  of  the  eoiupo^itioiis  she  ]dayeii  imiiressed  us 
much  more  f.ivorably.  we  do  aeenrd  to  lu'r  our  enthu*^i- 
astie  admi-  ation,  and  resjiect fully  f^u-rge-^t  to  licr  that,  if 
she  should  favor  u-<  niraiu  with  a  vi>if.  she  will  engaire  a 
smaller  h.ill  and  will  iirrinit  us  to  listen  to  her  alone. 
8he  will  tlien  do  her'jclf  and  her  audience  juciice.  and 
her  auilience  will  do  justice  and  pay  homage  to  her. 

Oni:  ok  the  Al'diknce. 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  rrazette.] 
Madame  Essi]»(^ff's  Hliahby  treatment  by  the  Boston 
jniblic  duriui;  her  recent  engagement  here  has  called 
forth  the  following  appreciative  and  kindly  letter  from 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  manifests  a  just  and  man- 
ly indignation  at  the  neglect  with  which  the  artist  was 

treated  here  :— 

Boston,  March  10.  1877. 

Jfddduie  K^ffipoff :  — 

Happening  to  be  in  New  York  last  November,  I  was 
induced,  by  the  exalted  encomiums  bestowed  upon  your 
proficiency  as  a  pianist  by  the  leading  journals  of  that 
city,  to  attrnd  several  of  your  concerts;  and  though,  in 
consecpiencc,  my  expectations  were  raised  to  a  high 
pitidi,  they  were  transcended  not  only  by  the  wonderful 
precision  and  perfectness  of  your  execution,  but  by  the 
superlative  judgment,  taste  and  skill  you  displayed  in 
your  interpretation  of  the  various  productions  of  the 
most  eminent  musical  com]iosers— the  modesty  of  your 
deportment  also  greatly  enhancing  the  pleasure  of  list- 
ening to  your  performances. 

When,  a  few  weeks  afterward,  you  made  your  debut  in 
this  city,  the  comparative  smalUu-ss  of  your  audiences 
could  lie  easily  accounted  for  by  local  circumstances  cs- 
jiecial  to  the  season;  liut  by  what  influences — malign, 
fortuitous  or  otherwiso~yon  have  been  left,  on  this  your 
secfuid  visit,  to  exhibit  your  phenomenal  powers  to  a 
most  iuadequ:ite  attendance,  it  is  ilifticult  to  conjecture. 
The  fact  is  simply  discreditable  to  the  musical  preten- 
Mions  of  Boston,  but  detracts  nothing  from  your  own  ex- 
ceeding ineritorionsness. 

i  am  led  to  offer  this  tribute  of  my  respect  and  high 
appreciation  by  the  profound  interest  I  take  in  whatever 
relatCB  to  the  elevation  of  your  sex,  the  enlargement  of 
their  sphere  of  usefulness  and  activity,  and  the  vindica- 
tion of  their  claim  to  equal  rights,  privileges  and  possi- 
ble attainments  with  those  of  my  own  s<?x.  Too  long 
have  they  been  assigned  to  an  inferior  position. 
Resi>eeifiitlv  vours, 

Wm.  Lloyd  Garrisox. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

An  Appeal. 

When  in  Rome  last  year,  I  found  there  teaching  Music, 
in  a  very  humble  way,  a  larly  whom  I  had  known  many 
years  before,  as  a  brilliant  and  popular  singer, — Eltsa 
Cisr.\ooiANTi,  ncf  Ostinelli.  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  must  reiueml)er  her,  for  she 
was  Boston-born.  Her  father,  Rignor  Ostinelli,  was  a 
violinist  of  rare  genius;  her  mother,  an  American  lady, 
was  a  fine  professional  pianist.  i\Iiss  Ostlnelli.  a  warm- 
hearted, enthusiastic  girl,  possessing  a  voice  of  remark- 
able purity  and  power,  was  early  taken  to  Europe  by  her 
father,  and  placed  under  the  best  mut^ical  and  dramatic 
instruction.  In  five  or  six  years  she  returned  to  us.  as 
Signora  Biseaccianti,  a  Cnntessa.  "  but  that's  not  much*' 
—an  inspired  sintrer,  and  that's  a  great  deal.  By  the 
way,  she  was  the  first  American  Prima  Donna  singing  in 
Italian  opera— in  America,  at  least.  She  was  everywhere 
enthusiastically  received— everywhere  successful,  in  op- 
era and  in  concerts,  and  especially  after  some  j-ears  of 
practice  and  a  second  visit  to  Europe  had  ripened  her 
voice  and  given  richness  and  breadth  to  her  style.  She 
was  quite  unsiioiled  hy  success  and  adulation;— her 
manner,  as  she  used  to  stand  for  a  moment  regarding 
her  audience,  with  her  large,  dark,  melancholy  eyes, 
was  very  charming— a  singular  minLiling  of  timidity  and 
dignity— a  childlike  appealing  and  artistic  self-reliance. 
The  voice  which  poured  from  the  slight  chest  and  deli- 
cate throat  of  the  little  woman  astonished  every  one  by 
its  power,  its  soarintj,  careering,  exultant  character. 

Previous  to  her  second  professional  visit  to  America, 
Biseaccianti  sang  with  great  acceptance  in  London,  Par- 
is, St.  Peter'^burg,  and  several  Italian  cities,  Snbsc- 
(piently  she  visited  the  Pacific  coast  and  South  America 
—twice,  I  believe,  remaining  several  years.  At  last, 
drawn  thence  by  her  maternal  heart,  she  came  to  Italy, 
where  her  son  was  at  school,  hoping  there  to  continue 
her  career.  But  sorrow  came  with  her,  and  misfortune 
soon  met  her,  in  the  form  of  a  long  and  terrible  illness, 
from  the  effeets  nf  which  she  has  not  yet  entirely  recov- 
ered. For  ten  years  it  has  not  been  ])o^sible  for  her  to 
pursue  her  jirofession- and  though  I  hear  that  her  voice 
is  now  coming  back  in  a  marvelbuis  manner,  ^he  can 
hardly  rely  upon  it  again  in  tlie  old  way.  But  certainly 
time  and  sickness  have  loft  uninjured  her  rare  artistic 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  her  ability  as  a  teacher, 
which  she  ought  to  be  able  to  utilize. 

In  this  country  slie  would  do  well,  I  doui't- 1--*^    ■ 
en  if  she  had  the  means  to  come, 
not  Ite  again  separated  from  her 
— now  scn-'ing  in  the  Italian  arm 

with  singing  masters,  and  she,  hn.....K:  .mo  lieart-broknn, 
has  made  her  way  vei-y  shiwly.  never  having  pupils 
enongh  to  insure  her  a  nupport.  Her  best  friend  in 
Rome  is  Mrs.  Marsh,  the  noble  wife  of  our  Minister;  and 
to  her,  when  .about  to  return  to  America,  I  applied  for  a 
little  statement  whi«di  I  could  append  to  an  appeal,  in 
case  I  should  he  unat)le  sufTiciently  to  relieve  our  poor 
friend  by  my  own  labor,  ;iiid  by  Sfdieitimr  aid  in  a  strictly 
private  w.ay.  Illness  and  a  press  of  imperative  duties  have 
prevented  me  fr(im  carrying  out  the  plan  which  a  regard 
for  the  delicate  feelings  of  the  artist  suggested,  and  now 
there  seems  no  other  way  but  this.  The  only  assistance 
I  have  hitherto  received  for  ;M  ad  a  me  Biseaccianti,  has 
been  from  that  "  Grand  ,\lmnner"  for  unfortunate  gen- 
ius and  worth,  f'.eorge  W.  Chiids,  whose  generous  dona- 
tion has  helped  her  through  the  fall  and  wititer. 

lean  testify  that,  v;^hen  the  great  singer  was  at  the 
height  of  her  popularity,  she  was  most  sympathetic  and 
generouS—always  responding  to  appeals  for  charity,  and 
delighting  to  assist  all  young  aspirants  for  lyric  fame, 
and  broken-down  artists.  Xow  she,  in  her  sad  turn,  needs 
help,  which  we  ask  for  her.  We  wish  and  we  intend  to 
raise  for  her  a  moderate  sum— not  so  great  as  she  often 
gave  away  in  a  single  night,— but  sufficient  to  procure 
for  her  more  suitable  clothing  and  more  comfortable  liv- 
ing than  she  can  now  afford.  We  desire  to  put  her  be- 
yond the  apprehension  of  cruel  want,  should  she  again 
fall  ill.  So,  good  friends,  you  with  art-loving,  and  there- 
fore charitable  hearts— with  musicral,  and  therefore  mer- 
ciful souls,  send  your  contril)Utions  to  the  Biseaccianti 
fund,  to  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  Boston,  or  to  George  P. 
Marsh,  V.  S.  Minister,  Rome.  Italy,  or  to 

Yours  trustingly, 

Grace  Greenwood. 

232  Xew  Jersey  Ave.,  AVashington,  D.  C. 


Letter  from  Mrs.  Marsh. 

Rome,  May  1870. 
Dear  Mrs.  Lippincote: — Being  extremely  anxious  that 
Madame  Biseaccianti  shall  be  relieved  from  her  present 
embarrassments  and  in  the  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to 
excite  an  interest  in  her.  among  her  former  friends,  I 
gladly  comjily  with  your  request.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
recount  the  circumstances  wliieh  have  placed  her  in'this 
to'ing  position— and  with  her  career  as  a  singer,  you  are 
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better  ficqnainted  tlinn  I— so  Tmny  confine  myself  to 
what  I  have  known  of  hor  rlnrinc  the  past  year  and  a 
h:ilf.  Slip  caHBc  to  Uonio  in  the  winter  of  1S74  5.  aliso- 
iutcly  witliotit  moanM,  nn<l  in  the  l)opot)f  finding  employ- 
ment as  a  teacher  of  sinpinp:.  Several  American  ladies 
interested  tlieinsrlves  for  her— bnt  here  only  mnitrfn  <li' 
chant  are  in  fashion,  and  she,  thontrh  havinKbeen  tan^iht 
in  the  ^reat  old  school,  l>y  tlic  crc'it  masters,  wasnnalile 
to  secure  more  thim  mw  si.ndy  pupil.  This  was  a  niece 
of  my  own,  and  in  her  case  the  siiccchs  of  Ma(iame  Ilis- 
caccianti  was  most  wonderful.  She  showed  at  once 
Kreat  skill  as  ateadicr  ;ind  tnnch  womanly  tact.  Dnrin^ 
the  summer,  she  could  find  nothintxto  do'dny  niece  hav- 
ing: returned  to  America^  and  she  would  have  suffered 
from  ahsolulo  want  but  for  the  kind  help  of  Americans, 
then  in  Rome.  Upon  mean'^  furnished  by  them  she  lived 
in  the  country,  with  the  utmost  economy,  and  in  the  au- 
tunm  came  back,  to  try  atrnin.  Though  more  fortunate 
than  last  year,  wlie  haw  stdl  been  far  from  able  to  meet 
her  simi>ie  wants.  In  a  year  or  two,  I  feel  confidant  that 
she  will  have  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  teacher,  which 
will  enable  her  to  support  herself.  In  the  meantime,  »he 
vin.it  hnvp  help,  ^\m\  I  sincerely  hope,  de;ir  Madam,  that 
you  may  be  able  to  rouse  the  HYTiipatliies  of  those  who  in 
happier  days  have  lisreiied  with  drliuiht  to  the  rare  mu- 
sic of  her  voice,  so  far  as  to  induce  them  to  extend  that 
help.  Painful  andhuniiliatinp;asha«Vieen  her  situation, 
since  my  acquaintance  with  her,  I  have  always  found 
her  a  Indy,  in  innnners.  feelincand  conduct,  and  yet  at 
all  times  ready  and  anxious  to  do  anythinji  to  help  her- 
self. I  am  deeply  interested  in  her  behalf.  It  is  sacl  to 
see  one  who  has  done  so  nuieh  for  the  pleasure  of  others, 
reduced  to  a  condition  so  distressinj;. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  C.  Marsh. 


Jluigjit's  louriml  of  l^usit. 

BOSTON,     MARCH     31,     l^ll . 

Tttentt-Five  Years' — The  present  num- 
ber (938)  completes  the  Thirty-sixth  Volume, 
and  the  Twenty-fifth  year  of  our  Journal  of 
Music.  The  title  page  and  Index  for  the  last 
two  Volumes  will  take  the  place  of  the  usual 
pages  of  Music  in  the  nest  number. 


Mme.  Essipoffs  Concerts. 

Enther  ,1  silly  stir,  it  seems  to  ns,  has  been  made 
in  the  newspapers  about  the  small  attendance  upon 
the  last  concerts  in  our  city  of  this  admirable,  in 
some  fB;pect3  superlative,  pianist.  The  accidental 
fact  has  been  made  the  criterion  of  Boston  musical 
taste  and  Boston  "culture"  generally.  As  if  peo- 
ple, to  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  pretention  to  a 
love  for  what  is  best  in  Art,  were  bound  to  turn  out 
en  masse,  crowding  the  biggest  hall,  whenever,  and 
under  whatever  circumstances,  and  in  whatever 
manner,  any  speculating  manager  may  please  to 
bring  a  famous  virtuoso  within  our  reach.  "  Ex- 
ceptionally "  fine  the  artist  may  be,  to  be  sure  ;  but 
then,  in  these  days,  the  exceptional  is  fast  becoming 
the  almost  too  common.  One  new  prodigy  follows 
so  closely  on  the  heels  of  another,  that  we  get  no 
rest,  and  nothing  any  longer  seems  wonderfnl  at  all. 
In  tliis  matter  of  piano  playing  the  passion  and  the 
appetite  for  wonder  were  pretty  well  exhausted 
here  by  Rubinstein  and  Biilow  ;  it  could  not  rea- 
sonably be  expected  that  a  third  alread}',  even  if  in 
some  sense  more  remarkable,  conld  still  increase 
the  fever  of  excitement ;  nor  is  it  by  such  fevers 
that  we  live  the  healthy  life  of  Art.  The  impresa- 
rios, the  speculators  in  Art  and  artists,  would 
have  things  tJieir  way  ;  it  is  their  cue  to  keep 
us  all  the  time  on  the  qui  vive  for  the  exceptional ; 
but  the  real,  sincere,  enlightened  taste  of  a  commu- 
nity cares  less  and  less  for  the  exceptional,  finding 
its  gratification  more  in  the  quiet,  temperate  enjoy- 
ment of  what  is  intrinsically  good  and  true  and  edi- 
fying in  a  wholesome  everyday  and  e.isy  sort  of 
way;  and  manifesting  its  zeal  for  Art  by  steadily 
fostering  the  means  of  Art  within  its  own  borders, 
rather  than  by  running  after  every  new  sign  and 
wonder.  We  count  ourselves  among  the  admirers 
of  Mme.  Essipoff 's  playing ;  we  listen  with  sincere 
delight  to  all  she  does  ;  we  shall  always  be  glad, 
season  and  circumstances  favoring,  to  hear  her 
again.     But  we  protest  against  the  assumption  of 


these  critics  and  snecrers  at  Boston  taste,  that  Bos- 
ton society  is  bound,  at  alt  times  and  in  all  circum- 
stances, to  crowd  the  vast  Music  Ilall  to  hear  even 
the  tie  ptits  ultra  ol  ^\an\ats  \>\aj.  We  protest  that 
the  small  audience  complained  of  has  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  the  question  of  Boston's  degree  of  musi- 
cal culture  and  appreciation  as  compared  with  tliat 
of  other  places.  Indeed  the  really  musical  Boston 
makes  no  pretensions,  and  does  not  occupy  itself 
with  chil<lisli  comparisons  or  rivalry  with  other 
cities;  this  idiotic,  idle  talk  all  comes  fr<Mn  the  re 
porters,  letter  writers,  quid  nuiics  of  the  newspapers. 
What  matters  it  whether  Boston,  or  New  York,  or 
Philadelphia  be  the  most  musically  cultivated  city  1 
If  we  have  any  real  music  lovers  among  us,  they 
are  too  much  occupied  with  making  the  most  of  their 
own  opportunities,  to  be  disputing  the  palm  with 
any  other  place. 

Now  it  is  very  easy  to  account  for  Mme.  Essi- 
poflTs  small  audiences  without  any  reflections,  just 
or  unjust,  on  the  musical  character  of  Boston.  One 
reason,  of  a  general  nature,  we  have  already  hinted. 
Here  are  others : 

1.  The  most  important,  as  bearing  on  cases  of 
this  kind,  has  been  very  truly  stated  by  "  One  of 
the  Audience ''  in  a  communication  which  we  copy 
from  the  Advertise/:  It  is  simply  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  crowds  of  people,  sufficient  to  fill  the 
Boston  Music  Hall,  will  ever  be  persuaded,  more 
than  once  or  twice,  to  attend  mere  piano  recitals  or 
Chamber  Concerts.  Such  a  thing  is  not  known  any- 
where in  Europe:  why  should  it  be  in  America? 
Oratorios,  Orchestral  concerts.  Operas,  address  the 
larger  crowd  ;  but  the  number  who  find  frequent 
pleasure  in  Chamber  music  is  comparatively  limited 
and  select.  Now  your  speculative  impresario,  with 
mind  ever  bent  on  "  big  Bonanzas,"  takes  a  famed 
pianist,  and  tries  to  put  him  before  as  big  a  crowd 
as  he  would  a  Lind,  a  Nilsson,  or  a  Wagner  opera. 
It  is  out  of  all  reason, — against  nature. — And  then 
again,  piano-playing  is  never  heard  to  advantage, 
never  well  appreciated  in  so  large  a  hall  ;  nor  is  it 
in  itself  so  good,  because  the  performer,  instead  of 
playing  as  he  feels,  and  as  he  would,  thinks  he  must 
try  to  conquer  the  vast  space  by  using  extra  pow- 
er. A  Chopin  or  a  Beethoven  Concerto  in  the  Mu- 
sic Hall,  without  an  Orchestra,  is  simply  an  absurdi- 
ty. Is  it  not  time  that  we  had  learned  this  lesson  ? 
We  surely  did  not  need  to  wait  for  Essipoff  to  learn 
it;  it  was  the  same  experience  with  Rubinstein  and 
Biilow,  and  naturally  only  more  so  now  ;  the  num- 
ber of  music  lovers  who  are  kept  away  by  such  ex- 
perience is  and  must  be  steadil}'  increasing.  Were 
the  Abbate  Liszt  himself  to  come,  he  probably 
would  fi)l  the  great  hall  once  er  twice,  until  his 
figure  became  quite  familiar  ;  after  that,  the  small 
hall,  the  quiet  nook  of  pure,  intrinsic  musical  de- 
light, would  be  the  place  for  him. 

2.  This  artist's  second  visit  was  unfortunately 
timed.  It  came  right  after  a  long  continued  and 
exhausting  round  of  concerts  : — eight  or  ten  Thom- 
as concerts  in  ten  days,  with  many  more  besides. 
One  cannot  be  a  concert-goer  all  the  time.  Even  a 
poor  musical  Editor,  with  the  seasoning  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  finds  it  more  than  he  can  well  digest, 
and  is  often  tempted  like  a  sentinel  to  sleep  upon 
his  post. 

8.  Indifferent,  or  unattractive  programmes. 
How  little  they  offered  as  compared  with  those  of 
Rubinstein  and  Biil»w  !  They,  perhaps,  overdid  it 
sometimes,  giving  us  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
But  in  these  four  concerts  of  Mme.  Essipoff  we  had 
two  Concertos,  leitheui  orchestra  ;  not  a  Sonata,  nor 
any  work  at  all,  of  Beethoven,  nor  anything  what- 
ever in  Sonata  form  except  one  for  piano  and  violin 
by  Rubinstein  ;  one  short  selection  from  Bach  ;  two 
Chopin  Polonaises,    and  one   of  Liszt's  Hungarian 


Rlmpflodies  ;  and  for  all  the  rest  a  multitude  of  lit- 
tle pieces  by  Chopin,  Rubinstein,  Ilenselt,  Raff, 
Leschetizki  and  other  Rusfians,  with  only  one  by 
Mendelssohn  and  one  by  Schumann : — all  very 
pleasing  in  their  way,  but  not  of  much  account  for 
a  "  grand  "  concert  in  the  Music  Ilall.  Further 
than  this,  by  no  means  a  relief,  there  were  over- 
doses of  for  the  most  part  rather  hacknied  and  in- 
different violin  solo  music,  albeit  played  by  a  mas- 
ter of  his  instrument,  and  some  singing  to  which  it 
was  simply  pain  to  listen  ! 

4.  Another  drawback  may  be  mentioned.  The 
instrument  on  which  she  played— a  Steinway  "Cen- 
tennial Grand,"  we  believe — was  one  of  exceptional, 
prodigious  volume  and  power  of  tone,  as  if  to  fit  it 
for  the  great  hall ;  but  also  one  in  which  the  sweet 
intrinsic  music  of  the  tone,  the  singing  quality  the 
Steinwa}'  instruments  once  had  when  not  forcod, 
seemed  all  sacrificed  to  power.  The  tone  was  thick, 
dry,  unsympathetic  ;  so  that  in  delicate  and  subtle, 
and  particularly  rapid  passages  (say  the  Gigue  from 
Each)  the  effect  of  Mme.  EssipofTs  exquisite  phras- 
ing .and  interpretation  was  obscured. 

Other  reasons  might  be  named;  butar«  not  these 
sufficient  ?  We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  room 
for  a  review  of  the  concerts  in  detail.  Of  Mme.  Es- 
sipofTs whole  style  of  playing — her  perfect  certain- 
ty,— her  touch  so  clear,  so  vital,  so  exquisitely  mod- 
ulated,— the  wonderful  ease  with  which  she  executes 
the  hardest  tasks, — the  fine  conception  and  good 
taste  pervading  all, — we  can  say  no  more  than  we 
have  said  before,  except  to  add  that  the  charm  of 
the  whole  in  its  unity  seems  greater  than  before  and 
inexhaustible.  Her  opening  performance,  of  the 
Saint-Saens  Concerto  in  G  minor,  was  superb 
throughout, — not  clearer,  nor  in  conception  trner, 
than  that  by  Mr.  Lang,  its  chief  advantage  being  in 
the  perfect  ease  with  which  it  was  done,  and  some- 
thing more  of  telling  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  poorly  played  accompaniments  on  a  second  pi- 
ano were  rather  a  distraction  than  a  help  to  the  in- 
tegral impression  of  the  work.  As  to  the  E-minor 
Concerto  of  Chopin  (in  the  last  concert),  we  dare 
not  say  we  ever  heard  it  played  more  perfectly. 
The  same  of  the  great  Chopin  Polonaises,  Barca- 
rolle, etc.  And  all  the  smaller  things  were,  each 
after  its  kind,  exquisitely  polished  gems  under  her 
hand.  The  very  pronounced  statement  of  the  mel- 
ody throughout,  with  the  shaded  accompaniment  in 
the  left  hand,  was  still  obvious ;  and  so  were  sever- 
al other  slight  defects  which  have  been  pointed  out 
by  manj'  critics,  surely  in  no  spirit  of  detraction. 

One  word  for  the  violinist.  Mons.  Vivien.  More 
and  more  we  all  became  convinced  that  in  him  we 
had  a  very  superior  master  of  his  instrument.  The 
difficulty  was  that  many  of  his  selections  were  hack- 
nied and  inopportune;  though  there  is  hardly  a 
composition  of  Vieuxtemps  without  true  artistic 
merit  and  great  charm  in  its  place.  But  the  mor- 
bid, sentimental,  fade  a.ni.  shallow  "  Melancholie  " 
by  Prume  seemed  only  revived  to  show  that  the 
world  has  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  forgetting  it. 
For  two  fine  exceptions,  however,  we  must  give  cred- 
it. One  was  the  Sonata  from  the  great  old  creative  vi- 
olin period,  by  Rust  (1795),  which  was  refreshing  by 
its  breadth  and  power,  and  its  imaginative  and  va- 
ried charm.  The  other  was  the  Sonata-Duo,  in  A- 
minor,  by  Rubinstein,  which  was  played  to  a  charm 
with  Mme.  Essipoff.  This  last  headed  the  purely 
Russian  programme  of  the  third  concert, — a  bouquet 
less  unqiue  than  might  have  been  expected,  and 
made  up  apparently  out  of  no  very  great  abundance 

of  resources. 

We  trust  that  we  shall  yet  again  hear  Mme.  Essi- 
poS,  in  a  hall  of  moderate  size,  and  as  the  bringer 
forth  of  other  treasures  new  and  old  of  her  rich  rep- 
ertoire,— as  an  interpretress  of  great  works  of  the 
greatest  masters,  Beethoven  at  all  events  included. 
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Concerts  of  the  Last  Fortnight. 

Tlip  ninth  Harvard  Symphony  Concert  tiaJ  this 
prot;ranime  : 

1.  Overture  to  "  The  Men  of  Frometheus," 

Beethoven 

2.  Pianoforte  Concerto,  No.  2  in  F  minor.  .Chopin 

Maestoso— Lrncrhetto— A lletrro  vivace. 
Madame  Madeline  Schiller. 

1.  Overture  to  "Hero  ami  I.eaniler,"  On.  11...Ttietz 

2.  Piano-torte  S"Ios Menrtelssohn 

«.    .^onp:  without  Words,  Boolt  II,  No.  4. 

b.    I'rertto   from  Op.  7. 

c      Sonp  witliont  Words,  from  Booli  YII. 

3.  Symphony,  No.  2,  in  (',  Op.  140 Raff 

"l.  Allegro —2.  Andante  cnn  moto.— 3.  .\1- 
legro  vivace — 4.  Andante  maestoso; 
Allegro  con  spirito. 

The  short,  bright  Overture  to  Beethoven's  Ballet 
music,  a  small  Overture  for  him,  is  always  fresh  in 
spite  of  its  familiarity,  transportin;^  tlie  hearer  at 
once  into  the  clear  Olympian  atmosphere  of  Art. 
Madame  .Schiller  was  at  her  best  in  her  renderinn; 
of  the  Chopin  Concerto.  It  was  indeed  superb.  Not 
only  was  the  technical  execution,  piirasin;::,  lij^ht 
and  shade,  etc.,  singularly  perfect,  and  the  interpre- 
tation conscientious  and  impressive,  free  from  liber- 
ties of  tempo  and  all  affectation  ;  but  it  was  all  giv- 
en with  an  interesting  fervor,  winning  the  general 
sympathy  ;  although  the  poetic  soul  and  spirit  of 
such  a  work  hartlly  takes  tJiat  entire  possession  of 
her  which  we  have  felt  in  some  other  interpreters 
whose  command  of  the  means  of  expression  is  infe- 
rior to  hers.  She  played  the  Mendelssohn  pieces 
with  a  delightful  ease  and  finish,  and  a  clear  char- 
ncteri7.ati.)n  of  each.  Particularly  charming  was 
her  rendering  of  that  light,  airy  fancy,  the  Presto 
from  Op.  7,  which  she  repeateti  in  response  to  an 
enthusiastical  recall. 

The  orchestra  for  the  most  part  did  tl;eir  work 
remarkably  well.  The  Overture  by  Uietz  to  "Hero 
and  Leander"  was  never  before  heard  in  Bost(m  — 
perhaps  never  in  America,  though  it  is  still  played 
from  time  to  time  in  Germany.  Less  perfect  tlian 
his  Concert  Overture  in  A,  it  is  still  the  work  of  a 
genial  musician,  master  of  his  .\rt.  The  slow  intro- 
duction is  truly  beautiful  and  graphic, — music  of 
the  best  kind  ;  but  the  Allegro,  tliough  it  sets  out 
well,  is  too  proli.x  and  does  not  leave  a  very  nmrked 
impression. — The  Symphony  in  C  by  Uaff — one  of 
his  earlier  ones,  though  numbered  Op.  140,  has  been 
heard  here  only  once  before  (in  the  .seventh  season 
of  these  concerts.)  It  does  not  run  into  the  extrav- 
agancies of  ills  more  recent  "  programme  "  Sympho- 
nies, though  it  is  laid  out  on  an  equally  large,  am- 
bitious plan.  It  shows  great  grasp  of  all  the  sym- 
phonic means,  rather  than  any  very  original  or  fine 
inspiration.  The  instrumenlatitin  is  extremely  rich 
and  full  of  interesting  contrast  and  ingenious  ef- 
fects. The  first  movement,  while  it  gives  a  sense 
of  power,  seems  to  us  somewhat  drj' ;  and  also 
vague,  except  in  technical  development  and  form  ; 
pregnant  musical  ideas  or  seedthoushts  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  inspired  with.  The  Andante  is  im- 
prcs.oive  with  a  deeper  sentiment  and  has  not  a  lit- 
tle noble  beauty.  The  mingling  of  reed  instru 
ments,  horns,  etc.,  in  the  third  movement  is  quite 
fascinating;  and  the  Finale  has  a  very  gi-andiose 
and  stately  introduction,  whose  promise  is  but  half 
fulfilled  in  the  spirited  Allegro  which  succeeds  it. 
Throughout  the  work  you  recognize  the  great  form 
and  the  great  st3le  of  the  masters, — "  the  large  ut- 
terance of  the  older  Gods,"  but  not  their  inspira- 
tion. 


The  Testimonial  Concert  to  Miss  Xita  Gaetaxo, 
at  the  Union  Hall,  on  Friday  evening.  March  23, 
was  a  most  delightful  and  purely  artistic  musical 
occasion,  thoroughly  inspiring  to  the  refined  and 
appreciative  audience.  Miss  Gaetano  was  kindly 
assisted  by  Miss  Clara  Doria,  Mr.  Otto  Dresel, 


Mr.  B.  .T.  Lano,  Dr.  S.  W.  Lant.maid  and  Mr.  S.  B. 
Schlesinger.  The  programme  was  exquisitely 
choice;  every  number  was  a  gem,  and  set  to  best 
advantage.  First  came  the  Quartet  (Canon)  from 
FiMio,  beautifully  sung  by  the  two  ladies,  with  Dr. 
Langmaid  and  Mr.  Schlesinger.  with  the  orchestral 
accompaniments  very  fully  and  suggestively  repre- 
sented in  an  arrangement  made  for  two  pianos  by 
Mr.  Dresel  and  played  by  him  and  Mr.  Lang. 
Next  came  the  delicate  and  lovely  tenor  Aria :  "Un 
aura  amoroso,"  from  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  lutte,  sung 
with  the  sweet  and  .sympathetic  quality  of  voice  and 
the  refined  expression  that  befits  it.  by  Dr.  Lang- 
maid.  The  Duet  for  two  Sopranos  from  Mendels- 
sohn's Q.'ilh  Psalm  was  finely  sung  by  Miss  Gaetano 
and  Miss  Doria.  And  then  came  Miss  Gaetano's 
voice  alone  in  a  group  of  the  most  impassioned 
songs  by  Robert  Franz.  The  first.  "  In  Autumn," 
which  she  had  already  sung  in  a  Sympliony  Con- 
cert, one  of  the  most  intensely  dramatic  songs  we 
know  of,  original  and  great  of  its  kind,  was  sung 
with  thrilling  tone  and  accent,  with  such  fire  and 
beauty,  that  the  whole  audience  were  transported 
and  earnest  for  a  repetition.  The  second,  "Lament 
of  the  Rose  "  (Es  hat  die  Roxrslchrreklar/I),  a  strain  of 
gentle  sadness,  was  feelingly  rendered ;  and  the 
third,  the  exciting  and  almost  sublime  "  Gewitter" 
nacht,"  or  Night  of  storm  and  lii;l»tning,  in  whose 
raging  winds  and  flashing  fires  the  betrayed  lover 
Seeks  for  sympathy  [Alltrjro  appasaioyintn)  ;  then 
mourns  over  the  "  dreams  of  youth  soon  vanished," 
in  a  softer  strain  alternating  with  the  fitful  bursts 
of  rage;  and  finally  in  an  exquisitely  tender  and 
subdued  Aflarjio  storm  yields  to  gentle  rain  and 
rage  to  tears,  and  Jic  prays  for  the  return  of  love. 
This  too  was  sung  superbly,  with  all  the  changes  of 
expression  ;  and  the  marvellous  accompaniment  was 
played  as  only  one  can   play  it. 

The  first  part  ended  with  another  ijlorious  selec- 
tion from  FidcUo, — tin;  Trio,  suns;  bv  Miss  Doria, 
Miss  Gaetano  and  Mr.  Schlesinger,  with  tlie  .same 
admirable  two-jiiano  accompaniment,  setting  forth 
the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  music,  ao  abounding  in 
tine  motives,  and  so  masterly  in  treatment,  about  as 
satisfactorily,  and  even  more  so,  than  any  but  an 
exceptionally  perfect  stage  performance.  It  was 
both  sung  and  [)liiycd  to  a  charm. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  part — Iiy  which 
time  both  audience  and  artists  had  become  com- 
pletely warmed  up, — dividing  and  relieving  the  vo- 
cal efforts,  came  an  exquisite  performance  by  Mr. 
Lang  and  Mr.  Dresel  of  Mozart's  Sonata  in  D  for 
two  pianos,  which,  despite  the  length  of  its  three 
movements,  was  received  with  about  as  much  en- 
thusiasm as  the  singing.  This  was  felicitously  fol- 
lowed by  that  ever  fresh  and  charming  Minna  and 
Brenda  duet  in  Der  Froiaihiiiz,  in  which  the  serious 
air  and  temperament  of  Jliss  Gaetano  found  fit  con- 
trast in  the  cheerful  healthy  nature  of  Miss  Doria, 
who  sang  Aennchen's  light  and  florid  melody  with 
rare  artistic  grace  and  fiiusse.  But  on  the  whole 
Miss  Gaetano's  most  complete  success  was  in  the 
Air  of  Alice  from  Robert  le  Diahle,  which  suited  her 
most  admirably,  and  of  which  she  gave  all  the  rec- 
it.atives,  the  niive,  piquant  melody,  the  changes  and 
returns,  and  the  cadenzas,  with  fine  dramatic  truth 
and  beauty,  enhanced  by  Mr.  Dresel's  singularly 
graphic  accompaniment,  which  brought  the  scene 
complete  before  us,  with  all  its  episodical  diablerie 
and  terror. — The  Serenade  in  Doji  Giovamti,  with 
its  pizzicato  quasiguitar  accompaniment,  is  always 
murdered  on  the  stage ;  but  here  it  was  not  only 
very  finely  sung  by  Mr.  Schlesinger,  but  the  two 
pianos  again  made  the  beauty  of  the  composition  as 
a  whole  more  palpable  to  mcst  hearers  than  it  h  id 
ever  been  before.  Miss  Gaetano  (by  request)  now 
offered  a  few  flowers  from  less  classic  fields  of  song, 


recalling  a  remembered 
Barcarolle  by  Gordigiani 
Gounod,  followed  for  an  e 
ing  Spanish  songs  (music 
died, — learned  from  hei-  m 
own   accompaniment.       Tl 
Franz,    ("  Swiss   Song,"    " 
Song  ")  dismissed  the  audiei 


We  have  yet  to  jot  down  ou 
sions  of  the  "  Cecilia  "  concert, 
wildered  feelings  after  a  week 
Freyer's  Wagner  Festival.) 


hese  were  tlie 
rintemps"   by 
of  iier  witch- 
was  first  era- 
sung  to  her 
•t  songs  by 
and   "  May 
ippetite. 

nt  irapres- 
■d,  half  he- 
:)pera  (Mr. 


New  TonK,  Mahcii  96.      The  rt  of  the 

Philharmonic  society  (Feb.  17)  beg  elssohn's 

fine  breezy  overture:  "  Zum  Miirc  echonen 

Mehisine,"  composed  at  Berlin  in  t  ndebted 

for  it  in  part  to  tlie  mediocrity  o.  mpo.ser, 

Conradin  Kreutzer.  who  wrote  an  o  u  .Mile. 

Hahnel  appeared  as  a  mermaid  conil.  Capti- 

vated by  a  fish  so  heautifnl.  and  anno  plauae 

which  an  undiscriminating  audienct  ipou  a 

bad  overture,  MendelsHoIm.  to  use  his  '*  w'as 

inspired  with  a  wish  to  write  .an  overtu         '  peo- 

ple might  not  encore,  but  whifll  would  .  uore 

solid  pleasure."    Thus  the  '■  lovely  Meli  into 

the  world. 

Next  came  a  Serenade  for  strings  (first  ert 

Fuehs,  in  five  parts  as  follows:    Anda  di 

Jlenuetto, — .\llegro  Scherzando.— Adagio  t. 

ale.    The  ccnnposer  has  evidently  formed  L  ^ 

study  of  the  best  orchestr.al  works,  and  th( 
not  strikingly  original,  is  very  plea-sing  . 
some  beautiful  elTeftrt,  particularly  in  the  . 
the  final  .\lIegro.    The  -\llegro  Scherzando, 
weakest  part,  appeared  to  please  the  audien 
of  all,  and  it  had  to  be  repeated  entire.    Tht 
finely  performed,  the  excellence  of  the  vi 
strikingly  apparent  in  a  remarkable  dimhitt. 
end  of  the  ftmrth  movement. 

After  this  came  another  novelty,  in  thesliap. 
certo  for  Piano  with  oridiestra.  by   Hans  vun 
with  .Mr.  S.  U.  Mills  at  the  piano.     The  Concer 
ded  ae  f(d]o\vs:  .Vllegro  maestoso,— .■\dagio,—F 
T.arantella.    This  is  a  vigorous  and  brilliant  coin 
in  which  the  piano  is  happily  treatecl,  but  the  c 
is  less  fortunate  in  bis  orchestration,  wliicli  is  : 
heavy.    Mr.   Mills  phiyeil  with   the  crisp,  delicate,  yet 
firm  and  even  handling  wbieh  heneverfails  to  manifest; 
and  he  also  showed  a  very  nice  discrimination  and  intel- 
lectual  perception   of  the  composer's  ide.as,   the    only 
thing  lacking  being  the  poetic  Bcnse,  without  which  no 
artist  can  be  really  great.    In  response  to  an  encore  he 
played  the  "  Ende  vom  Lied  "  of  Schumann. 

The  sei:oiul  part  was  taken  up  liy  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony in  A.  No.  T.  It  was  wise  thus  to  isolate  .so  great  a 
work,  for  all  stars  must  pale  before  this  sun.  The  per- 
formance was  generally  commend.able,  and  the  Society 
deserved  a  much  larger  audience. 

The  fifth  concert  (.March  ■ii)  we  did  not  attend,  but 
give  the  programme: 

Symphonv.  E  flat.  No.  1 H.aydn 

Two  airs  from  "Allegro  edil  Peiisieroso," Handel 

Miss  Ida  Ilubbcll. 

Tasso:  .Symphonic  Poem Liszt 

Le  Tnonijihe ;  Funeral  du  Tasso  (new.) 

Recitative  and  .\ri;i  from  Fi<ielio Beethoven 

Overture:  "  Oberon," Weber 

At  the  fifth  Symphony  Concert  of  Theo.  Thomas 
(March  10)  steinway  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing,  the 
smaller  hall  being  thrown  open  as  is  usu.al  on  such  oc- 
casions. It  opened  with  H.aydn's  Symphony  in  D.  known 
as  No.  2,  in  Breitkopf  and  Haertel's  editi'oii.  It  is  a 
beautiful  work  and  strikes  a  deeper  vein  of  sentiment 
than  is  usual  in  Hayiln's  music.  This  is  felt  most  of  all 
in  the  .\ndante.  which  is  poetic  in  a  high  degree.  It 
would  be  difRcnlt  to  imagine  a  finer  performance  than 
that  given  by  the  orchestra  of  tin?  work. 

From  Haydn  to  Mozart  is  a  natural  transition,  and  .ac- 
cordingly the  next  piece  on  the  list  was  .'VIozart's  Reci- 
tative and  Aria  :  "  Ma  die  vi  fece,"  sung  by  Miss  Thurs- 
by,  who  has  a  clear,  high  soprano  voice  of  good  quality 
and  tolerably  well  trained.  She  is  likely  to  make  her 
mark  in  the  world,  and  on  this  occasion  she  gained  con- 
siderable applause  by  her  rendering  of  the  difficult  Con- 
cert aria,  in  which,  however,  she  was  not  entirely  at 
ease,  her  voice  being  unsteady  in  certain  pa.ssages  'and 
striking  some  of  the  highest  notes  with  manifest  effort. 

Following  this  came  Beethoven's  overture  to  Fidelia 
No.  4,  the  one  usually  pl.ayed  at  the  representation  of 
the  opera,  but  heard  less  frequently  than  the  other  three 
in  the  concert  room.  It  is  lighter  than  the  others,  but 
distinctively  an  overture,  not  a  string  of  airs  taken  from 
the  opera  and  served  in  advance  in  the  careless  fashion 
of  or  linary  operatic  composers.  It  is,  to  such  miscalled 
overtures,  what  Fidelio  is  to  ordiuarj-  opera. 

A.  A.  C. 

[For  want  of  room  our  Correspondent's  description  of 
Raff's  *■  Im  Walde"  Symphony,  wliich  formed  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  programme,  m'ust  lie  over.— Eo  ] 
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The  Most  Perfect  Theatre  in  the 
World. 

Tlieprinoii>l("ion  wliicli.tlu- Tliontro  FraTu;aiarosts 
are  a  li-ood-dcal  liUc  llie  cointnnn  law  of  I'^nii'laiul — 
a  vnii'iiclv  rinil  in(M)nvt'ni<'ntly  r'*y;istfn'(I  nia^s  of 
rej^nlal'mns  whioli  time  and  nccasinn  luive  welded 
toi^c-lhcr,  and  from  which  Mm  rccurrinu:  oocasion  can 
usually  iiiana«i-(!  to  extract  tlit*  rij^htful  precedent. 
Niipideon  I.,  w-li(t  liad  a  fiii«i-er  in  every  l>ie  i"  1ih 
dominion,  found  litne  dnrini:^  his  brief  and  disas- 
trouH  oenupalioii  of  Moscow  to  send  down  a  decree 
reinodcUin<x  and  rei^ulat.ins;'  llie  conslimtion  of  the 
theatre.  This  ('locnment  has  lono:  been  a  dead  let- 
ter, and  the  society  ubideH  by.  its  older  traditions. 
The  h-adiltons  ot'  the  Coniedie  Fran^iis — that  is  the 
soverei:i:;n  wurd^  and  that  is  the  charm  of  the  place 
— the  charm  that  one  never  ceases  to  feel,  liowever 
often  one  may  f-it  beneath  the  classic,  dnsl;y  dome. 
One  feels  this  charm  with  peculiar  intensity  as  n 
newly  arrived'  forciijner.  The  Tlieatre  Frangais  has 
had  thetvood  rnrtiine  to  be  able  to  allow  its  tradi- 
tions to  accnniulate.  Tliey  have  been  preserved, 
transmitted,  respected,  clierisiied,  until  at  last  they 
form  the  very  atmospbere.  the  vital  air  of  the  estal)- 
lishment.  A  strani^er  feels  their  superior  influence 
the  first  time  he  sees  the  p;reat  curtain  «^o  up;  he 
feels  that  be  is  in  a  theatre  whicii  is  not  as  other 
theatres  are.  It  is  not  only  better,  it  is  different. 
It  lias  a  peculiar  perfection — something;  consecrated, 
historical,  academic.  This  impression  is  delicious, 
and  he  \VJ>tches  the  performance  in  a  sort  of  tran- 
quil ecst  isy.  Never  has  he  seen  anythin^j  so  smooth 
and  harmonious,  so  artistic  and  complete.  He 
heard  al !  liis  life  of  attention  to  detail,  and  now,  for 
the  first  time,  he  sees  somcthini^  that  deserves  the 
name.  He  sees  dramatic  effort  refined  to  a  point 
with  wldch  the  English  stao;e  is  unacquainted.  He 
sees  that  there  are  no  limits  to  possible  "  finish," 
and  tlia.'.  so  tri\ial  an  act  as  taliinij  a  letter  from  a 
servant  or  placini^  one's  hat  on  a  chair  may  be  made 
a  sup;^fstive  and  interestinii'  incident.  He  sees 
these  things  and  a  tjreat  many  more  besides,  but  at 
first  he  does  not  analyze;  be  gives  himself  up  to 
sympathetic  contemplation.  He  is  in  an  ideal  and 
exemplary  world — a  world  that  has  managed  to  at- 
tain all  the  felicities  that  the  world  we  live  in  miss- 
es. The  people  do  the  things  that  we  should  like 
to  do  ;  tliey  are  gifted  as  we  should  like  to  be  ;  they 
have  mastered  the  accomplishments  that  we  have 
had  to  o;ive  up.  The  women  are  not  all  beautiful — 
decidedly  not.  indeed — but  tliey  are  graceful,  agree 
able,  sympathetic,  lady-like;  they  have  the  best 
manners  possible,  and  they  are  delightfully  well 
dressed.  They  Imve  charming  musical  voices,  and 
they  speak  with  irreproachable  purity  and  sweet- 
ness;  they  walk  with  the  most  elegant  grace,  and 
when  they  sit  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  their  attitudes. 
They  go"  out  and  come  in,  they  pass  across  the 
stai^e;  they  talk,  and  laugh,  and  cry,  they  deliver 
long  tirades  or  remain  statuesquely  mute;  Ihey  are 
tender  or  trai^ic.  they  are  comic  or  conventional ; 
and  throuiih  it  all  you  never  observe  an  awkward- 
ness, a  rouirhiiesss.  an  accident,  a  crude  spot,  a 
fiilse  no  e.     [H'-nri/  Jwies,  Jr.,  ii  The  Qi'aTy. 


Joseph  Joachim,  Mus.  Doc.  The  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music,  granted  to  Joachim,  by  grace  of  the 
senate  laet  May,  was  conferred  on  him  at  Cambridge  on 
Thursday.  Joachim  was  mtrodnced  to  the  senate  in  an 
eloquent  Latin  speech  by  the  Public  Orator,  Mr.  J.  K. 
Sandys. 

In  the  evening  a  concert  took  place  in  the  Guildhall. 
Dr.  Joachim,  the  hero  of  the  evening,  wa"  greeted  on  his 
entrh  with  uproarious  apjlause,  which  was  renewed 
with  increased  warmth  after  his  magnilioent  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  Concerto.  Dr.  Joachim's  new  Ov- 
erture, and  Brahms'  Symphony  in  C  minor,  were  given 
■with  great  success. — London  Musical  Woi'ld,  March  10. 


History  of  Music  is  America.  We  give  place  with 
pleasure  to  the  following  Card  of  Prof.  Ritteh; 

Readers  of  my  "History  of  Music"  (in  the  form  of 
lectures),  are  aware  that  I  have  been  for  some  time  en- 
gaged on  the  continuation  of  that  work,  to  be  entitled 
"  Music  in  Amekh'a."  Though  the  past  history  of  mu- 
sic in  America  is  by  no  means  rich,  yet  much  has  already 
been  accomplished,  which  offers  ample  subject  for  re- 
flection and  instruction  to  the  thoughtful  and  unbiassed 
observer.  It  is  my  object  to  place  this  iu  an  impartial 
light  before  the  student  or  admirer  of  art;  to  render 
justice  to  those  genuine  laborers  whose  serWces  may 
have  been  overlooked;  to  put  apparently  successful  ef- 
forts to  the  test  of  their  after  influence  on  artistic  prog- 
ress, social  and  public;  and  to  give  a  complete,  though 


general,  view  of   the  present  musical  situation  on  this 
continent. 

Being  anxiouK  to  render  my  work  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible in  regard  to  4'oiitemp'^irary  hihorH,  I  now  request 
conductt)r.s,  heads  of  concert  institutes,  and  muHic 
schools,  as  well  as  amateurs  practically  interested  in 
music,  to  favor  me  by  forwarding  to  my  address  the  pro- 
grammes or  constitutions  of  their  societies,  or  any  doc- 
uments bearing  a  genuine  relation  to  musical  culture  in 
America. 

FREDERIC  LOUrS  BITTER, 

Prof€SS07'of  Munic  at  Vasnar  College, 

N.  Y. 
March,  1877. 


Miss  Thursby's  New  Engagement. 

A  contract  has  jii^t  been  coiieludcd  between  Mr.  ^laur- 
ice  Strnkosch  and  Miss  Emma  C.Thiirsby,  said  to  be  the 
most  lil>eral  any  American  singer  ever  made  with  a  man- 
ager. Its  provisions  require  Miss  Thursby  to  sing  in 
concerts  and  oratmios,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  for 
three  years  from  the  2d  of  April  next,  while  Mr.  Stra- 
kosch  agrees  to  pay  her  a  sum  dependent  for  its  exact 
amount  on  certain  contingencies,  but  which  is  estimated 
to  exceed  $100,000.  Further,  it  provides  that  Miss  Thurs- 
by shall  h.ave  the  months  of  July  and  August  of  ench 
year  for  recreation,  and  that  she  may  fulfill  all  her  pres- 
ent engagements,  including  thnt  for  the  forthcoming 
Handel  and  Haydn  festival  in  Boston;  and  be  at  liberty 
to  sing  at  as  many  private  concerts  in  Europe  as  she 
chooses— this  last  proviso  being  estimated  as  worth  fully 
$4,000  to  her.  Mr.  Strakosch  also  undertakes  to  pay  all 
the  tr.aveling,  hotel,  and  other  incidental  expenses  of 
Miss  Thursby  and  her  ch.iperon.  An  additional  con- 
tract eng.ages  Miss  Thur.'^hy  to  sing  in  a  concert  tour 
through  the  West,  bet^inning  next  Monday,  in  ccmjiany 
with  Ole  Bull  nnd  Mme  Essipoff,  under  Mr.  Strakosch's 
direction.  She  is  at  present  under  nn  engagement  with 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church— Dr.  Taylor's— where 
she  receives  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  annum,  but  it  is  un- 
derstood that,  in  sjiite  of  the  congregation's  anxiety  to 
retain  her,  they  will  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ful- 
filling her  new  contracts. 

Miss  Thursby  is  a  native  of  Brordclyn,  wlicre  her  moth- 
er, two  sisters,  and  a  brother  are  now  residing,  support- 
ed mainly  by  her.  She  first  displ.iyed  her  musical  t.istes 
and  abilities  while  a  member  of  the  Sunday-Rchool  cI.tss 
of  Dr.  Potter's  church  in  the  Eastern  Di'^trict.  From 
there  she  went  to  Plymouth  Church,  obtaining  a  position 
in  the  choir.  After  that  she  was  engaged  as  the  leading 
singer  by  Dr.  Pottei's  congregation,  and  remained  there 
until  Dr.  Chapin's  church,  in  this  city,  induced  her  to 
come  to  them.  From  tliere  she  came  to  Dr.  Taylor's 
church.  During  nil  of  these  engagements  she  patiently 
studied  her  art.  Her  first  master  was  Errani.of  this 
city,  and  her  last,  Mme.  Rudersdorff,  of  Boston.  She 
went  to  Italy,  and  studied  there  for  some  ten  months 
under  several  teachers,  but  without  any  remarkable 
progress.  In  1875  she  came  to  Mme  Rude  sdorfF,  who,  ^% 
she  says,  at  once  perceived  Miss  Thursby's  great  superi- 
ority to  the  ordinary  ran  of  pupils,  took  an  especial  in- 
terest in  her,  and  got  her  to  sing  in  a  concert  given  by 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association  in  Boston,  where  she 
made  her  first  hit.  Since  then  she  has  sung  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  country,  everywhere  meetinir  with  high 
praise.  Last  year  she  ti"aveled  with  Mr.  P.  S  Gilmore  to 
California.  At  Salt  Lake  City  her  reception  was  of  the 
warmest  character,  Brighnm  Young  inviting  her  to  sing 
in  the  great  Tabernacle,  and  bringing  his  entire  house- 
hold to  hear  her.  At  San  Francisco  Doni  Pedro,  of  Bra- 
zil, heard  her,  and  was  so  charmed  with  her  voice  and 
manner  that  he  made  her  the  most  flattering  offers  to 
come  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  a  few  days  before  bis  de- 
parture for  Europe  he  asked  her  as  a  favor  to  come  and 
sing  for  him  one  evening  at  least.  Since  then  Mr.  Max 
Strakosch  has  frequently  urged  her  to  enter  into  an  en- 
gagement with  him  to  appear  in  opera,  but  this  she  has 
refused  to  do,  replying  to  all  entreaties  that  she  had  rea- 
sons which  forbade  her  to  think  of  appearing  on  the 
stage. 

Personally  Miss  Thursby  is  of  petite  figure,  a  very  ex- 
pressive face,  and  a  most  charming  and  modest  bearing. 
She  ascribes  all  her  success  to  Mme.  Rudersdorff,  saying 
that  she  never  h.id  a  real  music  lesson  until  she  met 
her.  As  far  as  her  contract  with  Maurice  Strakoseh  is 
concerned,  she  .'^nys  she  had  verv  little  to  do  with  its 
making,  having  left  the  whole  hiatter  with  Mme.  Ru- 
dersdorff, and  being  entirely  guided  by  her.  She  ex- 
pects to  appear  in  oratorio  early  next  month,  and  thinks 
she  will  remain  m  America  for"  another  year,  provided 
Mr.  Strakosch  does  not  deem  it  advisable  to  take  her 
abroad  sooner. 

Mme.  Rudersdorff  herself  is  highly  enthusiastic  about 
her  pupil,  saying  she  is  "  just  a  little  darling."  She  says 
Miss  Thursby  has  promised  to  come  and  spend  everv  Ju- 
ly and  August,  wlucli  'Six.  Strakosch  has  given  for  "re-t, 
with  her,  receiving  such  further  iastructiou  as  she  can 
give.— J/uiic  Tirade  Revieic. 


•petial    Bctires. 


DESCKIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 

X..A.TEST         IvITTSIO, 

PuUlisbetl  by  nliver  Ditson  &,  Co. 

>•-<•►-. 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Aooompanimcnt. 

The  Kinfc's  Highway.     D.  .3.  c  to  E.  Molloy.  40 
""Who  rides  ycinrlcr,  proufl  find  trav. 
.Spurninn;  the  dust  on  the  King's  Highway." 
Glorious  song  for  Bass,  Baritone  or  Alto  voice. 

Good-hye,  Old  Tear.     Sonfj  and  Cho.     Pic- 
ture title.    G.  3.  c  to  g.  Bice.  40 

".V  year  to  add  to  all  my  years." 
A  fine  song,  appropriate  for  birth  days,  anni- 
versaries and  New  Years'. 

The  Song  that  I  loved  long  ago.     G.   4.    d 
to  E.  Lidz.  a5 

•'While  passion  survives  and  while  memory 
lingers, 
My  fast  throMiing  heart,  as  these  melodies  flow.'' 
A   very  intc7in''  .song,  which  should  be  a  very 
successful  concert  one. 

My  Darling's  Last  Smile.     Song  and  Cho. 
F.  3.  d  to  F.  Operli.  30 

"Only  a  smile,  a  smile  of  affection.'" 

"Very  melodious  song  and  chorus.  "Words  by 
F.  Yokes. 

Colored  Reeriiits.       Song  and  Chorii.s.     F. 

2.    a  to  D.  Larue.  30 

"A  rnb-a-dun-rtub  and  away  we  go!" 
Comic.    Nonsensical.    Pretty  melody. 

"Wanderer's  Song.     Duet.     A.  F  to  e   (Bass 
Staff.)  Aht.  40 

'■Marschiren.  liebe  Gesellen." 
"March  on,  march  on,  my  lirother." 
A  bright,  tripi^ing    double  song  for  a  "wan- 
derer" and  his  comi-ade.  One  of  F.  Abt's  "Duets 
for  Baritone  and  Bass." 

Instrnmeatal. 

Soirees  de  Vienne.      Valses  Caprices.      A 
minor  and  major.     4.  Liszt.  60 

Does  not  at  first  appear  to  be  dJtEcult;  but  one 
cannot  call  a  Liszt  piece  easy.  Striking  and  ef- 
fective. 

In  the  Forest.     E.    3.  lleller    30 

A  few  sweet  Forest  sounds  are  wove  into  a 
very  sweet  harmony.  One  of  the  set,  "Ferles 
Musicales." 

Home  on  the  Rhine.     (Heimath  am  Khein.) 

Waltzes.     3.  Kraft.  75 

Melodious  set  of  "n'altzes,  that  will  recall  to 
mind  the  ancient  river. 

Flying  Dutchman.    (Fliegeuder  Hollander.) 

4.  Beyer.  60 

Choice  fragments  of  "Wagner's  Opera.  No.  62 
of  "Beyer"s  Bouquet  of  Melodies." 

Tyrolicnne,  from  William  Tell.     C.     2.  2.5 

L'.4mo,  L'Anio.  from  Capuletti.     D.     2.  2-5 

Deh !  con  te,  from  Noi-ma.     C.     2.  25 

No.  2.  No  4  and  No.  5  of  Andre's  "Blossoms  of 

Opera."     There  are  2.0  numbers,  all  short  pieces, 

and  contain   as  ni.-.ny  airs  of  favorite  Operas. 

Capital  for  beginners'. 

L'Ingcnue.     Morceau  a  la  Gavotte.     G.     .3. 

Arditi.  .35 
A  very  peeular   *  broken"  movement  which 
will  please,  both  liy  its  oddity  and  beauty. 

Over  Field  and  Jtcado"^.     (Ueber  Feld  nnd 
Wiese.)     D.     3.  Strauss,  aj 

8lrauss-like.    Very  brilliant. 

Pennington  .Seminary  March.    Aft.   3.     Pout.  35 
The  title  is  ornamented  with  a  picture  of  the 
institution,  which  is  evidently  a  very  large  af- 
fair.   Fine  JIarch. 

Blushing  Morn.     (Ulus.   Title.)     Polka   Ke- 
veiie.     E.     3.     (Solo.)  Meyer.  60 

A  beautiful  piece  with  a  prettv  title.  Tliere  is 
alsi:i  a  4-hand  arrangement  for  75  cts. 

Fruhlingsboten.     (Messengers  of  Spring. ) 

Waltzes.     3.  Sdileift'arth.  CO 

Four  wide-awake  waltzes,  with  Introduction 
and  Finale. 


AnnuEvi.\TTo>rs. — "Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked 
from  1  to  7.  The  key  is  denoted  by  a  capital  letter,  as  C, 
B^>,  etc.  .\  large  Roin.an  l-^tter  ma'rks  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  note  if  on  the  staff,  small  Rom.an  letters  if  be- 
low or  above  the  stalf.  Thus:  "C,  5,  c  to  E  "  means 
••  Key  of  c.  Fifth  decree,  lowest  letter,  c  on  the  added 
line  below,  highest  letter,  E  on  the  4th  space. 


faliaW©  Bmk^  im  Emmi  SoS^tki,  ^kmm  ^bmu,  ^§. 


IlSr    8    LISTS. 


LIST    S. 


As  a  matter  of  economy,  members  of  societies,  with  the  exception 
of  solo  singers  and  conductor,  often  sing  i'rom  books  containing 
only  tho  choruses.     For  this  use  are  published, 

axioi^xjSEs   OF 


>fAAMAX $1  25 

PASSION    MUSIC 1  2.-, 

MESSE    SOLENELLE 125 

SAMSON C.5 

SEASONS 1  00 

STABAT   MATER 40 

ST.  PAUL G5 

MOSES   IN   EGYPT 1  25    ST.  PETER 1  25 


CREATION 

ELI 

ELIJAU 

ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT 

JOSHUA 

JUDAS    MACCABEUS. 
MESSIAH. 


.  05 
.$1  25 
.  80 
.  65 
.  50 
65 
05 


A  SELECTION  OF  THE  MOST  FAVORITE 

&  MiS  FO^i  O      €mQMW&ES. 

Price  O  cts.  each,  or  60  cts.  per  doz. 

Messiah. 

And  the  Glory  of  tho  Lord.               Oh,  Thou  that  tellest.     (Song 

And  He  shall  Purify.  Chorus.) 

All  we  like  Sheep.  Lift  up  your  Ile.ads. 

For  unto  us  a  Child  is  Born.  The  Lord  gave  the  Word. 

(ilory  bo  to  God.  Their  Sound  is  gone  out. 

His  Yoke  is  easy.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb. 

Hallelujah. 

Judas  Maccabseus. 

Mourn,  yo  Afflicted  Children.  Hear  me,  ()  Lord. 

O  Father,  whoso  Almighty  Power.  Tunc  Your  Harps. 

We  come  in  Bright  Array.  Hail,  Judea's  Hapjjy  Land. 


and 


Wo  Hoar. 

We  never  will  bow  down. 


Disdainful  of  Danger. 
Fallen  is  the  Foe. 
Hallelujah,  Amen. 

Elijah. 

Thanks  be  to  God.  Itlesscd  are  tho  Men,  ttc. 

Ho  Watching  o'er  Israel.  Baal,  we  Cry  to  Thee. 

Angel  Trio — Lift  Thine  Eyes.  IIo  Tliat  shall  cnduro  to  the  end. 

Yet  Doth  the  Lord  see  it  not.  Behold,  Goil  the  Lord  Passed  by. 

Samson. 

Awake  the  Trumpet's  Lofty  Sound. To  fame  immortal  go.  _ 

Oh,  First  Created  lieaui.  Great  Dagon  has  subdued  o 

Thon,round  about  the  siarryThroncLet  their  Celestial  Concerts 

l'"lXeU  ill  liitt  ovorlo&tiMff   sout.  -  ' 


St. 

Ptone  Ilim  to  Death. 
Happy  and  Blest  are  tbey. 
How  Lovely  are  the  Messengers. 


Paul. 

Sleepers  wake.       ( 
To  <;od  on  High.  ) 
Oh,  Great  is  the  Depth. 
Oh,  be  (iracious. 


Mount  of  Olives. 

Hallelujah  Chorus. 

Israel  in  Egypt. 

He  gave  them  Hailstones  for  Uain.  Thy  Right  Hand,  O  Lord. 

But  as  for  His  People.  Sins  ^^  t"  t'l"   Lord.     (Tho   Horso 

But  the  Waters  overwhelmed.  and  his  Rider.) 

Creation. 

Awake  tho  Harp.  'Ihe  Marvellous  Work.     (-Song   ami 

Achieved  is  the  (ilorious.  Chorus.) 

Tho  Lord  is  Great.  The  Heavens  are  telling. 

Woman  of  Samaria. 

Therefore  with  Joy,  Ac.  .Vnd  Blessed,  blessed  bo  the  Lord. 

Come,  O  Israel. 

Eli. 

I/Ot  the  Peo])lo  Praise  Thee.  Angcl.s'  Chorus.     (Female  \oices.) 

No  Evil  shall  bef.all  Thee. 

Naaman. 

The  Curse  of  the  Lord.  With  bheathcd  Swords. 

When  Famine  o'er  Israel.  (lod,  who  cannot  be  Unjust. 

Joshua. 

See,  tho  Conquering  Heio.  The  (ircat  Jehovah. 

Hymn  of  Praise. 

Let  all  Men  Praise  the  l^ord.  I  waited  for  the  Lord.     (Duet  and 

All  ye  that  cried  to  tho  Lord.  Chorus.) 

Passion  EVSusic. 

(.\c'C(>ni)iN(i  TO  St.  M.\ttiif,w.) 
Three  Chorals,  Nos.  :J  5:?,  ti-i.  Around  thy  tomb  here  sit  we. 

MOZART'S  TWELFTH  MASS.  Gloria. 

^oses   in  Egypt. 

Night's  Shade  no  Longer.  Prayer.    (O,  Thou  whoso  power.) 


STABAT  MAT^ 
AS  THE  HART 
SEASONS 


Note,— Tbc  words  and  music  of 
authors,  and,  having  bev 
perm  is. 

Abide  with  me 

Ave  Verum 

God  of  Israel 

Mighty   Jehovah 


■matus.     (Song  and  Chorus.) 

As  the  Hart  Pants. 

Come,  Gentle  Spring. 


in  this  set  are  by  American 
not  be  used  without 


Ui. 


Now  the  day  is  over t   '  _ 

O  Paradise 6  ■■:, 

O  praise  the  mighty  God 10  ■ 

Rest,  spirit,  rest 0 

Whittier's  Centennial  Hymn 10 

Tme    €moB 

Price  of  each  chorus    15  cts., 

O  how  lovely  is  Ziou.     Quartet  and  Chorut 

Where  are  thy  Bowers.     Quartet 

Glory  be  to  God  on  High.     Chorus 

Hallelujah.     Chorus 

Child  of  Mortality.     Anthem 

Then  round  about  tlie  starry  throne 

When  winds  breath  soft,    .'\nthcm 

D.auglitcrs  of  Israel.     March  and  Chorus 

Achieved  is  the  Glorious  Work.     Chorus 

Let  their  Celestial  Concerts.     Chorus 

(io  forth  to  the  Mount.     Solo  and  Chorus 

Thanks  be  to  (iod.     Chorus Mi-na 

The  Great  Jehovah,     ('horus 

To  God  in  Heaven.     Duet  and  Chorus 

0  Lord,  Our  Governor.     Anthem 

'Tis  Music  thit  whispers.     Quartet 

Almighty  God,  before  thy  throne.     Motet 

1  was  glad  when  they  said.     Chorus 

Swell  the  full  chorus.     Chorus 


ortal 

mercy 

istian  Soldiers. . . 

e 

my  God,  my  all 

of  sweetness. . 


15 

,   8 


lOZ. 

.  Romberg 

. . liosiini 

■  -Mozart 

'fesiiiaJi" 

I  Bray 

lixvn" 

vid" 
■n" 

H" 


Jehovah's  Praise.     Anthem '.'.'.".' e.  L    H  Inie 

Let  Every  Heart  and  Voice.     Solo  and  Chorus. '.    -Moses" 

bound  an  Alarm.     Solo  and  Chorus "Judas  Marcohaus" 

1  he  Lord  our  Enemy  has  .slain.     Chorus Handel 

The  Lord  will  comfort  Zion.    Sentence Chureh  Melodht 

The  Pdgrims  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     Cantata Nauman 

Great  is  tho  Lord Mozart 

The  Lord  is  Great liia/tini 


A   COLLECTION    or 

CANTATAS  AND  CHORUSES,  WITH  SOLOS. 

From   the  works  of    liach,  Gluck,   .M..zart,    .Mcn.l.Nsolin,  .Si-liuliCrt,  and   others. 

MENDELSSOHN.    Hear  my  Piayer.     Soprano  and  Chorus 40 

\\  "  I  waited  for  the  Lord.     Duet  and   Chorus .3(' 

Lauda  Sion.    Soprano  and  Chorus.  .. .  ,30 

MOZART.    Cantata.     Praise  of  Friendship.     Solo  and   Chorus     '"35 
SCHUBERT.     The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.  For  two  Sopranos  and 

two  Contraltos  35 

}y;\'?/':?P'- .  <-'l\oi'us  for  Pilgrims.     Two  Tenors  and  two  Basses.' .' .' !  15 

GLUCK..     Armida.     Solo  and  Chortis 15 

SCHUBERT.     Miriam's  Song  of   Triumph.     A  Cantata.'    For 

Soprano,  Solo  and   Chorus 50 

RIES.     Morning.     A  Cantata .'40 

BEETHOVEN.     Becalmed  at  sea,  and  prosperous  voyace.    Cho- 

ruB  for  Mixed  Voices 7. 

SPOTIU.     As  iKints  the   Hart.     Antiie'm'for  s'i'x 'Voices .'.'.'.'.'."  ' 

FR.ANZ.     Kync  a  Capella.     Chorus  and  Solo  Parts 

25  per  cent  deducted  to  Societies. 


.40 

.20 


Each    25   Cents. 

To  Creation,  Elijah,  Judas  Jlaccabasus,  Messiah,  Moses  in   E"-vnt 
Naaman,  Samson,  Stabat  Mater,  St.  Paul.  "       ' 


t^Specimen  copies  for  examination  mailed,  post  free,  for  retail  price. 
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Btitor  ii$T  or  MUSIC 


RICHAEDSON'S    NEW    METHOD    FOK 

THE  PIANOFORTE,  is  briefly  me  itioned  in  our  list  of  Instruction 
Books.  It  may,  in  addition,  be  sai  I,  that  the  jjublishcrs  take  a  natu- 
ral pride  in  it,  as  their  most  success/ul  book.  The  sale  of  about  2.j0,()00 
copies  has  been  unequalled  by  tha*,  of  any  similar  work.  ThemaKniludo 
of  the  undertakinf;  to  print  a  quarter  of  a  million  cojnes  may  be  better 
appreciated  by  the  I'ollouinj:;  statement.  The  leaves  of  "liichardson," 
taken  out  and  laid  down  in  the  Now  York  Central  Park,  would  carpet 
the  whole  expanse  with  at  least  a  double  thickness  of  paper.  The 
same  sheets,  laid  down  another  way,  would  fonn  a  musical  i)athway, 
3  feet  wide  and  ;3,(XJU  miles  long,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

The  book  has  been  revisi  d  and  re-revised,  until  it  is,  probably,  quite 
free  from  errors,  and  imp -ovements  and  useful  additions  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  made     It  contains  200  pages,  Sheet  Music  size. 

I»K,ICE     $3.75. 


GETZE'S  SCHOOL  for  PARLOR  ORGAN, 

has  recently  come  in  o  the  possession  of  Ditson  &  Co.,  having  been 
on  the  Catalogue  of  Lke  &  Walker.  It  has  had  a  first-rate  success,  as 
30,000  copies  have  lean  sold.  Its  neat  appearance,  fine  arrangement, 
and  its  multitude  ff  pleasing  pieces,  songs  and  easy  voluntaries,  com- 
mend it  at  ouce  t<  the  eye,  as  one  of  the  best  of  Keed  Organ  books. 

miCE     $S.50. 


BELLAK'S  ANALYTICAL  METHOD  FOR 

riANOFOUTE,  has  special  claims  to  bo  used  as  the  wry  firat  instruc- 
tion book.  Teachers  understand  that  the  driest,  least  interesting,  and 
therefore  thn  most  trying  time  for  instructors  and  pupils,  occurs  in  the 
second  or  tjiird  month  of  study.  Bellak  shrewdly  provides  a  large 
quantity  of  pretty,  ])rogressivo,  useful  little  aiis  and  rondos,  to  bridge 
over  this  place  of  difficulty.  After  a  few  weeks  in  "  3ellak  "  the  pupil 
is  well  prejjared  for  a  longer  and  more  solid  book.  Price  in  Paper,  7o  cts. 


FATHER  KEMP'S  OLD  FOLK'S  CONCERT 

TURVES,  has  abundant  materials  for  these  quaint  entertainments,  which 
hid  fair  to  be  popular  lor  another  100  years  or  so.     Price  40  cts. 


BATISTE'S      ORGAN      VOLUNTARIES 

ar^e  in  general  easy,  and  all  of  them  are  graceful  compositions,  by  one 
of  the  best  European  organists.     In  Boards.,  $2.50;  Cloth,  $3.00. 


RECREATIONS  FOR  CABINET  ORGAN, 

is  a  classical  collection  of  Reed  Organ  music,  all  in  correct  Organ  style 
and  good  taste.        I'rice  $l..'iO. 


LEGEND  OF  DON  ^lUNIO, 


D.  Buck, 


is  commended  to  Societies  and  Musical  Clubs,  as  a  Cantata  of  a  high 
order.     Boards,  $1.50;  Cloth,  §1.75. 


OSGOOD'S  GUIDE  to  ti«:  ART  OF  SING- 

ING,  is  a  treatise  on  Voice  Cultivation,  by  one  of  our  best  educated 
and  most  skillful  teachers  and  singers.  By  Geo.  L.Osgood.  Price  $4.00. 


VOICE    BUILDING,   by   Dr.  Streeteh,  de- 

scribes  both  a  book,  and  the  system  explained  in  it.   A  success.    $1.50. 


DITSON  &  Co's  HOME  MUSICAL  LIBRARY 

has  a  value  which  should  be  fully  understood.  Book  publishers  are 
accustomed,  from  time  to  time,  to  bring  out  handsome  sets  of 
"Dickens,"  of  "Shakespeare,"  of  "Scott,"  of  "the  Poets,"  &c.,  &c. 
Now  suppose  some  bookseller  should  bring  out  a  set  of  books  which 
included  all  the  best  works  of  Scott,  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 
of  all  the  others.  This,  for  literaiy  people,  would  approach,  but  not 
equal  the  value  to  music  lovers,  of  our  llojue  jUtixical  Library. 

The  Library  at  present,  (1876)  contains  18  volumes,  each  entirely 
independent  of  the  other,  and  resembling  a  bound  volume  of  sheet 
music.  To  form  these  books,  nearly  the  entire  mass  of  song  and 
piano  music  in  existence  has  been  looked  over,  and  the  creme  de  la 
a-cine  (cream  of  the  creamj  of  it  reserved. 

(We  furnish  a  catalogue,  containing  the  names  of  evei-y  piece  and 
song  in  the  IS  books,  to  all  who  desire  it. ) 

THE  HOME  MUSICAL  LIBRARY  contains  nearly  4.000  pages,  of 
Full  Sheet  Music  Size. 

The  books  are  uniform  in  size  and  style.  For  a  full  description, 
please  refer  to  the  Catalogue  above  mentioned.  The  titles  are  given 
below. 


Gems  of  English  Song.    Vocal. 
Wreath  of  Gems.    VocaL 
Silver  Chord.    VocaL 
Musical  Treasure.    Vocal  and  in 
Gems  of  German  Song.  Vocal. 
Gems  of  Scottish  Song.    Vocal. 
Moore's  Irish  Melodies.    Vocah 
Operatic  Pearls.    Vocah 
Gems  of  Sacred  Song.    Vocah 

Shower  of  Pearls,     Vocal  Duets. 
Organ  at  Home.     Keed  Organ  Music,  180 

Silver  Wreath.    Vocah 

Gems  of  Strauss.    Iu.strumental. 

Home  Circle.     Vol  I.  instrumental. 
Home  Circle.    Vol.  IL  Instiumentah  250 
Piano  at  Home.    4  hand  pieces.  Inst 
Pianists  Album,     instrumental. 

Pianoforte  Gems.    Instrumental. 


MUSICAL  GARLAND.  Duets  for  Violin  and 

PIANO  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  of  easy  music,  admirably  fitted  for 
the  needs  of  Musical  Amateurs.  By  Winner.  Waltzes,  Galops,  Ma- 
zurkas, etc.,  etc.     Price  $2.50. 

MUSICAL   FLOWERS.  Duets  for  Violm  and 

PIANO  is  similar  in  design  to  the  "  Garland."     Price  $2.50. 


In 
Boards. 

In 
Cloth. 

Full 
Gilt. 

232  pages. 

200    " 

$2.50 
2.50 

$.3.00 
3.00 

$4.00 
4.C0 

200 

it 

2..50 

3.00 

4.C0 

.  200 
200 

pages. 
t( 

2.50 
2.50 

3.00 
3.00 

4.00 
4.00 

200 

u 

2..50 

3.00 

4.00 

200 

(( 

2.50 

3.00 

4.C0 

200 

u 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

200 

ft 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

240 

tt 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

,  180 

ti 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

210 

«( 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

250 

tt 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

210 

" 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

250 

u 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

250 
210 

It 

2.50 

2.50 

2.50 

3.00 
3.0U 
3.00 

4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

FLUTE    BOUQUET.      A^OLIN    AiMUSE- 

MENTS.     These   two   books  have  about  the  same  music  as  is  found 
in  the  preceding  two  books,  but  without  Piano  accompaniment.     $1.50. 


WINNER'S    BAND   OF    FOUR.     ($1.00.) 

is  just  the  thing  for  a  neighborhood  orchestra.  For  Viohn  or  Flute. 
Coinet  or  Clarinet,  2d  Violin,  A'ioloncello  or  Double  Bass.  About 
(50  pieces  of   music.      The  2d  Violin  and  Violoncello  parts  may  be 

THE  SABBATH,  a  book  of  Church  Music  by     ^'"^''^ ""  *'"'  ^""'''' 

C.  EVEUEST,  first  published  by  Lee  &  Walker,  is  now  added  to  Ditson's  _.^    _^     _^^    .  -y-r-r-.  -r-yr  TTrrrri  T^TTTTT'C:    l»,r  TVt-w-ctj 

list.     It    is  constructed   in  excellent  taste,   and   includes   about   Oiio  \  iULlA  A^  iJ  r  LiV  X 1^  UUJli-LO,   IJ_>  ^  >VlJ\JSJiR, 

metrical  tunes,  besides  Chants,  Anthems,  t&c,  constituting  one  of  the  has  60  pretty  duets  for  2  Violins,  er  2  Flutes  or  Violin  and  Flute, 

best  filled  of  Church  Music  Books.    Price  $1.50.                 '  Price  $1.00. 

A  descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  concise  descriptions  of  1200  books  published  by  Ditson  &  Co.,  will  be  sent  to  any 
address  on  application. 

Any  book  m.ailed,  post  free,  for  Retail  Prices,  and  money  in  Registered  letters,  or  in  Postal  Money  Orders,  may  be  sent 
at  the  risk  of  the  publishers. 

Boston. 

J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

[Succi-ssortt.i  LEE.t  Walkeh,] 
PHILADELPHIA. 


OLSVER    DITSOPI    8l   CO.,       .       . 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  LYON  &  HEALY, 


711    BROADWAY,    N.  Y. 


CHICAGO. 


-"""^^^=11 
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